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Kenny,  Dr.  R.  D., 
Kidd,  Dr.  Leonard, 
Do-, 

Kiernan,  Patriok, 
Kiernan,  Bernard, 
Kiernan,  Peter, 
Kiersey,  John, 
Kelpatrick,  Hugh, 
King,  Matthew, 
King,  Dr.  F.  J.  G., 
Kirk,  Dr., 

Knight,  M.  E.,  . . 
Knox,  Dr.  T.,  .. 
Kydd,  Isaac, 


Londonderry, 

Kilkenny, 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 

Do., 

Clonmel, 

Castleblayney,  . . 
Wexford, 

Cork, 

Do., 

Trim, 

Bantry, 

Letterkenny, 

Dublin, 

Longford, 

Dublin, 

Londonderry, 

Enniskillen, 

Monaghan, 

Do., 

Longford, 

Waterford, 
Enniskillen, 
Downpatrick,  . . 
Wicklow, 

Belfast, 


Labfan,  Dr., 

Do., 

Lane,  Jeremiah, 
Langan,  Very  Rev.  Dr., 
Larkin,  John  G., 
Larmlnie,  Alex.  E., 
Lavelle,  Michael, 

La  very,  Dr., 

Lawlor,  Thomas, 
Lecky,  Samuel, 


Dublin, 

Clonmel, 

Cork, 

Longford, 

Letterkenny, 

Castlebar, 

Do., 

Dundalk, 

Tralee, 

Londonderry, 
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Name. 


Leeper,  Dr., 

'Ll 3? fey,  Stephen, 
Lindsay,  H.  R., 

Linehan,  Thomas, 
Lockart,  Thomas, 

Long,  John  A., 

Long,  John, 

Longfieed,  Richard  E., 
Do., 

Louden,  J.  B., 

Lydon,  D.  K-,  .. 
Lynass,  Dr., 

Lynch,  William, 

Lynch,  Michaei., 

Lyne,  Dr., 

Lyons,  R., 


. . . Dublin, 

. . . Nenagli, 

. . . Enniskillen, 

. . Cork, 

Banbridee, 

. ..  i Londonderry, 

Dublin, 

. . Cork, 

. . . Mallow, 

. . . Castlebar, 

Galway, 

. . Belfast, 

. . . Mayan, 

. . ■ Ennis, 

. . . Bantry, 

Armagh, 


Where  examined. 


Numbers 

of 

Answers. 


16175-94 
21989-2001 
6224-353 
[27745 
128543-653 
11677-701 
1158-219 
17217-26 
27735-40 
29315-55  & 
p.  991 
23661-719 
24619-42 
11354-68 
13285-305 
25299-339 
289S9-9004 
9GS3-705 


M 

MacDonald  Rey.  M., 
MacDonneli.,  J.  C., 
MacDowbl,  Dr., 
Macintosh,  Dr.  John, 
Macken,  Patrick, 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  M.  B., 
Mackey,  Miohael, 
MacNamara,  Dr.  G.  U., 
Macrory,  S.  M., 
Madden,  John, 

Magee,  Teague, 

Do-, 

Mag  Ennis,  Dr.  E., 
Magennis,  J.  E., 
Magennis,  J.  C-, 
Maguire,  Dr.  Katherine 
Maguire,  Michael, 
Maguire,  Thomas, 
Maguire,  John, 
Maguire,  Fras., 
Maguire,  James, 
Maguire,  Patrick, 
Maher,  James,  . . 
Maher,  Martin, 

Mahon,  Edward, 
Mahony,  Thomas, 
Malijns,  John,  . . 
Malone,  Thomas, 
Manahan,  William, 
Mapother,  T.  A.  P., 
Martin,  Dr.  S.  E., 
Martin,  Michael, 
Martin,  John,  . . 

Massy,  Lieut-General, 
Masterson,  John, 

Do., 

Meehan,  P.  A.,  . . 
Melvin,  M.  J., 

Meredith,  W.  J., 
Mescai.,  Michael, 

Milli  ken,  Alex., 

Mills,  James, 
Miscampbell,  Alex., 
Mitchell,  William, 
Mockler,  Edward, 
Mohan,  Thomas, 

Molloy,  Michael, 
Molony,  Dr., 

Monaghan,  S.,  . . 
Monteagle,  Lord, 
Monteagle,  Lady, 
Montgomery,  H."De  F., 
Mooney,  Joseph, 

Moore,  Andrew, 

Moore,  Matthew, 

Moore,  Robert, 
Moorhead,  Dr.  G.  A., 
Moorhead,  Dr.  T.  H., 
Do., 

Moran,  John,  .. 
Morlarty,  David, 
Morris,  Mrs., 

Morrison,  John, 

Moylan,  Michael, 
Mulcahy,  J.  P., 

Mullan,  R.  A.,  . . 
Multan,  Darby, 
Mullins,  J., 

Mcltihill,  H.,  .. 


. . Castlebar, 

. . Galway, 

..  Sligo, 

Belfast, 

. . Longford, 

. . Belfast, 

..  Ennis, 

..  ! Do., 

. . Londonderry,  . . 

. . Mallow, 

. . Londonderry, 

. . Donegal, 

. . Dublin, 

Armagh, 

. . Banbridge, 

. . Dublin, 

Ballyskannon, 

Do-, 

. . Enniskillen, 

..  ^ Do., 

. . Navan, 

. . Carrick-on-Shannon, 
. . Nenagb, 

. . Limerick, 

. . Londonderry, 

. . Kilkenny, 

. . Lotterkenny, 

Haven, 

. . Mallow, 

Roscommon, 

. . Newry, 

. . Carrick-on-Shannon, 
. . Galway, 

Clonmel, 

Cavan, 

. . Longford, 

. . Maryborough,  . . 

. . Castlebar, 

Armagh, 

Ennis, 

. . Belfast, 

. . Belmullet, 

. . Belfast, 


. . .oeuasi, 

. . Castleblaynev,  . . 

. . Carlow, 

. . Croom, 

. . Armagh, 

. . Dublin, 

. . Limerick, 

. . Omagh, 

. . Dublin, 

. . Mullingar, 

. . Tullainore, 

. . Londonderry, 

. . Tullamore, 

. . Dublin, 

. . Castleblaynev,  . . 

. . Carriok-on-Shannon, 
Killamey, 

. . Londonderry, 

• • _ Do-, 

. . Kilkenny, 

. - Clonmel, 

. . Newry, 

. . Castlebar, 

. . Galway, 

. . Longford, 


23720-41 
24558-618 
22470-505 
11169-94 
14782-872 
10933-57 
25340-53 
25248-98 
1742-4 
29430-8 
2299-312 
4941-79 
1)3-59 
9631-5 
11809-22 
523-92 
4323-67 
4521-34 
6763-77 
6728-46 
13530-8 
22523-71 
22027-52 
260C5  -18 
2092-103 
18430-69 
3477-508 
13513-26 
29304-11 
22859-95 
11909-63 
22663-89 
24073-125 
21329-73 
8696-723 
14916-75 
18001-76 
23456-510 
9636-42 
25093-107 
10427-77 
23169-238 
9902-88 
22415-45 
10974-11006 
8083-95 
18938-74 
27482-511 
9460-509 
593-621 
20094-136 
4980-5119 
15929-16074 
13974-14069 
15580-600 
1958-2020 
f 15708-63 
[ 15785 
316-368 
8341-75 
22794-801 
26866-7004 
1098-125 
844-7 
18648-726 
21607-29 
12157-78 
p.  804 
24291-4 
15309-15 
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Murphy,  Dr.  D.  J., 
Murphy,  Daniel, 
Murphy,  N.  J.,  . . 
Murphy,  John,  . . 
Murphy',  James, 
Murphy,  J.  P.,  . . 
Murphy  J.  T.,  . . 
Murphy,  Timothy-, 
Murray-,  Mark,  .. 


Cork, 

Do., 

Kilkenny, 

Bantry, 

Waterford, 

Cork, 

Belmullet, 

Bantry, 

Mullingar, 


Where  examined. 


Numbers 

of 

Answers. 


. . j 28357-80 
..  j 28 1 1 6-45 
. . I 18521-84 


28902-26 
i 20965-9 
! 27864-72 

j 23280-30S 
28798-801 
14221-93  , 


MC 


M' Arthur,  Joseph, 

M‘ Arthur,  Donal, 
M'Cance,  J.  S.  F., 
M‘Cancb,  Colonel, 
M'Cann,  Mrs.,  . . 
M'Carthy,  Jasies, 
M'Carthy,  Patrick, 
M'Carthy,  Charles, 
M'Carthy,  Charles, 
M'Carthy,  Daniel, 
M'Caughey-,  Patrick, 
Do.. 

M'Caul,  Dr., 
M'Clapperty-,  Hugh, 

M' Connell,  G.  B., 
M'Connell,  J.  R., 
M'Conville,  P., 

M'Crea,  J.  J.,  .. 
M'Curdy-,  Samuel, 

M' Donald,  Richard, 

M' Donald,  "William, 
M'Donnell,  John, 

M‘ Donnell,  Edward, 
M'Donnell,  Dr.  H.  H., 
M'Donnell,  John, 
M'Donnell,  Charles, 
M'Elderry,  Thomas, 
M'Evoy,  John,  . . 
M'Fadden,  Bernard, 
Do., 

M'Ginn,  Patrick, 
M'Glinchey,  James, 

M' Gough,  E.,  . . 

M' Govern,  James, 

M’ Govern,  Thomas, 
M'Govern,  James, 

M' Go  wan,  Hugh, 
M'Gratii,  Dr.  J.  J., 
M’Grath,  Henry, 
M'Grath,  Michael, 
M'Grath,  Patrick, 
M'Guire,  William, 
M'Harge,  John, 
M'Huoh,  Rev.  R., 
M'Hugh,  Rev.  M., 
M'Ilroy,  James, 
M'Inbrney,  John, 
M'Kenna,  Michael, 
M'Laughlin,  Dr.  Thomas 
M'Laughlin,  Dr-  J.  P., 
M'Laughlin,  Geo., 

Do., 

M'Leish,  Dr., 
M'Loughlin,  John, 

JPhoUGHLIN,  DANTEL, 

M'Mahon,  James, 
M'Mahon,  James, 
M'Mahon,  William, 
M'Manus,  Patrick, 
M'Manus,  B., 

M'Naboe,  Nicholas, 
M'Namara,  William, 

M' Neill,  Michael, 
M'Nelis,  Michael, 
M'Shane,  P., 

M’Sorley-,  Daniel, 


. . Londonderry, 
Belfast, 

Do-, 

Do., 

. . Trim, 

. . Dundalk, 

. . Waterford, 

. . Limerick, 

. . Do., 

..  I Bantry, 

. . J Omagh: 

. . Enniskillen, 

. . Castleblayney, 
. . Letterkenny, 
Banbridge, 

. . Downpatrick, 
Armagh, 
Omagh, 

. . Londonderry, 

. . Carlow, 

. . Cork, 

. . Dublin, 

. . Castleblayney, 
. . Dundalk, 

. . Dublin, 

. . Castlebar, 

. . Belfast, 

. . Newry, 

. . Londonderry, 

. . Letterkenny, 

. . | Castlebar, 

. . Londonderry, 

. . Dublin, 

. . | Enniskillen, 

. . Cavan, 

. . . Do., 

. . Ballysliannop, 

. . Dunfanaghy, 

. . Downpatrick, 

. . Waterford, 

. . Ennis, 

. . Tralee, 

. . Belfast, 

. . Galway, 

Do., 

Banbridge, 

. . Limerick, 

. . Nenagh, 

. . Londonderry, 

. . Downpatriek, 

. . Londonderry, 

. . Donegal, 

. . Belfast, 

. . Sligo, 

. . Ennis, 

. . Armagh, 

Maryborough, 

. . Tralee, 

. . Cavan, 

Do., 

. . Mullingar, 

. . Castlebar, 

. . Galway, 

. . Letterkenny, 

..  Armagh, 

..  Oinagh, 


M' Walter,  Dr.  J.  C., 


2717-28 
11195-245 
9706-901 
f 11281-327 
1 11430-46 
13719-38 
13019-32 
20781-816 
25617-44 
26086-93 
28883 
5554-95 
6889-923 
S3 18-40 
3452-76 
11778-95 


5120-37 
1033-97 
18907-36 
27770-863 
674-8 
7931-66 
12806-912 
16806-958 
23581-616 
10151-266 
11848-908 
1898-941 
4034-6 
23785-98 
2073-91 
17130-49 
6747-62 
S401-529 
8811 
4513-20 
4198-254 
12349-406 
20721-35 
25155-79 
26784^-804 
105G2-626 
24224-36 
24295-307 
11772-7 
25885-941 
22002-10 
1365-440 
12441-66 
2168-243 
4877-940 
11369-96 
22118-39 
24810-97 
(9643-60 
( 9682 

17909-18000 
[26219-316 
26557-60 
8376-400 
8781-90 
14070-170 
23440-55 
24643-51 
3929-57 
9537-50 
6696-525 
[ 160-87 

[ 10673-742 
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Where  examined. 


Roscommon, 

Downpatrick, 

Enniskillen, 

Dublin, 

Mallow, 

Dublin, 

Wexford, 

Cavan, 


Neary,  James,  . . 
Nelson,  Dr., 

Noble,  John,  . . 
Nolan,  Dr.  M.  J., 
Noonan,  John,  . . 
Norman,  Dr.  Conolly, 
No wlan,  Daniel, 
Nugent,  Thomas, 


O’Bfjrne,  Joseph, 
O’Brien,  James, 
O’Brien,  J.  C-,  .. 
O’Brien,  Jno.,  . . 
O’Brien,  Capt.,  . . 
O’Brien,  Patrick, 

O’ Callaghan,  Denis, 
O’Callaohan,  Dr., 
O’Carroll,  Denis, 
O’Connell,  Dr., 
O’Connell,  Thomas, 
O’Connor,  Benjamin, 
O’Connor,  Jno., 
O’Doherty,  James, 
O’Donnell,  Hugh, 
O’Donnell,  Hugh, 
O’Donnell,  James, 
O’Donnell,  William, 
O’Donooiiue,  P., 
O’Donoghue,  Rev.  J., 
O’Dowd,  Patrick, 
O’Dwyer,  W.  W., 

Do., 

O’Farrell,  A.  K., 
O’Flaherty,  J.  P., 
O’Flaherty,  Timothy, 
O’Gorman,  D.  L., 
O’Gorman,  Patrick, 
O’Grady,  John  Sheil, 
O’Hara,  P., 

O’ Hare,  William, 
O’Kane,  J.  P.,  .. 
O’Keeffe,  John, 

O’ Kelly,  E.  P., 
O’Kelly,  Conor, 
O’Leary,  J., 
O’Loughlin,  D., 
O’Loughlin,  Ed., 
O’Mabony,  R. 
O’Mahony,  Patrick, 
O’Malley,  John, 
O’Malley,  P.  J., 
O’Meara,  Michael, 
O’Meara,  Dr.  W.  H., 
O’Neilt.,  James  E., 
O’Neill,  James, 
O’Neill,  P.  J.,  .. 
O’Neill,  John,  .. 
O’Neill,  Dr., 

O’Neill,  Michael, 
O’Reilly,  Patrick, 
O’Reilly,  Eugene, 
Ormsby,  Geo., 
O’Rorke,  B., 
O’Rourke,  Tim., 

Orr,  James, 

O’Ryan,  Dr.  J.  F., 
O’Sullivan,  J.  D-, 
Oswald,  J.  S.,  . . 
Owens,  Chr., 


Carrick-on-Shannon, 
. . ! Cork, 

. . I Waterford, 

. . Cork, 

. . | Limerick, 

. . 1 Bantry, 

. . I Cork, 

Londonderry, 

. . Kilkenny, 

. . ! Belfast, 

. . Tralee, 

. . Bantry, 

. . I Cork, 

. . j Ennis, 

. . • Letterkonny, 

..  ; Do., 

. . Enniskillen, 

. . Tralee, 

Nenagh, 

. . Belmullet, 

Castlebar, 

Limerick, 

. . Mallow, 

. . Dublin, 

Galway, 

Tralee, 

. . Mallow, 

Waterford, 

. . Naas, 

. . j Galway, 

Belfast 
..  ! Do., 

Croom, 

Naas, 

Castlebar, 

Mallow, 

. . Ennis. 

Do., 

. . Tralee, 

Mallow, 

Belmullet, 

. . Galway, 

. . Dundalk, 

. . | Carlow, 

. . j Magherafelt, 

. . | Longford, 

..  Dublin, 

Do., 

. . | Naas, 

. . j Kilkenny, 

. . j Cavan, 

. . j Longford, 

. . ' Castlebar, 

. . ; Castleblayney,  . . 

. . i Roscommon, 

. . | Armagh, 

. . j Clonmel, 

. . | Mallow, 

..  ! Belfast, 

. . j Navan, 


23040-02 
12407-22 
6811-43 
10075-126 
..  i 29205-16 

. . ! 16127-74 

..  i 19978-20017 

..  j S971-5 


22790-3 
27979-28004 
20736-45 
27922-78 
25741-64 
. . | 29073-95 

..  i 27741-4 

2021-55 
. . i 18470-520 

..  j 10754-846 

..  ! 26549-50 

28771-94 
(27710-34 
'( 27746-69 
25180-98 
3702-23 
4004-31 
6715-9 
26748-83 
21985-88 
23309-10 
23617-60 
25458-82 
( 29286-303 
| \ 29312-4 
16325-9 
. . ] 24281-90 

. . ! 26476-96 

. . j 29096-145 

20391-720 
17087-789 
. . I 24170-222 

..  : 1 126S-S0 

9369-10109 
i 27335-8 
( 27340-90 
17827-46 
23517-46 
29439-58 
24810-97 
. . ; 25108-26 

■ • j 20824-6 

. • i 29146-204 

. • I 23239-79 

24237-80 
12934-85 
18997-19040 
2989-3085 
15195-212 
15799-928 
17195-216 
17847-81 
18585-647 
• • i 8916-31 
14722-81 
23402-39 
8189-255 
23063-76 
9551-84 
21055-172 
29217-44 
11062 
13353-86 


Paterson,  Dr.  Thomas,  .. 
Payne,  Mrs., 

Payne,  J.  c.  C., 

Peacocke,  C.  H., 

Pearson,  D.  C-, 


. . i Londonderry 
. . j Belfast 
■ ■ Do., 

. . Wexford, 

. . Donegal, 


Perry-,  William 
Pettit,  John,  . 
Peyton,  E.  B.,  . 
Do., 

Phelan,  C.. 


Londonderry, 

Longford, 

Navan, 

Tnllamore, 

Maryborough, 


2313-38 
11328-37 
11429 
19695-775 
4666-756 
( 848-913 
1 2339-516 
14873-915 
13214-53 
15601-20 
18178-85 
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Phillips,  John. 
Pigot,  Robert,  . . 
Pope,  P.  A., 

Pope,  Alderman,' 
Porter,  Patrick, 
Porter,  J.  K.,  . . 
Powell,  Dr.  Caleb, 
Power,  Patrick, 
Power,  Thomas, 
Purcell,  Patrick, 


Longford, 

Limerick, 

Wexford, 

Clonmel, 

Londonderry, 

Nawry, 

Dublin, 

TuUamore, 

Waterford, 

Ennis, 


15245-69 

254S3-512 

20135-85 

21684-702 

2104-54 

11964-91 

17052-129 

15736-98 

20S81-5 

25130-54 


R 


Rankin,  Dr.  W., 
Reardon,  John, 
Reidy,  Thomas, 
Reilly,  P.  M.,  .. 
Reilly,  Eras.,  . . 
Rice,  M.  P., 
Riordan,  Miss  Mina, 
Robb,  J.  W., 
Rodden,  William, 
Rodgers,  Matthew, 
Rogers,  Rev.  Canon, 
Ronan,  Michael, 
Ronayne,  F.  R., 
Rooke,  Rev.  Canon, 
Rooney,  Roger, 
Rooney,  Richard, 
Rooney,  Patrick, 
Ross,  J ohn 
Rougiineen,  Thomas, 
Rowan,  Miss, 

Rowan,  Lieut.-Col., 
Royoropt,  Edward, 
Rushe,  D.  C.,  .. 

Russell,  Dr.,  Geo., 
Ryan,  Dr., 

Ryan,  Denis, 

Ryan,  Thomas, 

Ryan,  James  J., 
Ryan,  Dr.  J.  F., 


. . Londonderry,  . . 

. . Limerick, 

. . Croom, 

. . Longford, 

Do., 

. . Armagh 
. . Cork. 

. . Belfast, 

Do-, 

. . Omagh, 

Dundalk, 

. . Mullingar, 
Waterford, 

. . Wicklow, 

. . Ballyshannon,  . . 

. . Dublin, 

. . Carrick-on-Sliannon, 
. . Longford, 

. . Castlebar, 

. . Dublin, 

Tralee, 

Bantry, 

Monaghan, 

Clonmel, 

. . Cavan, 

. . Waterford, 

. . Clonmel, 

Do., 

. . Galway, 


(2738-41 
| 2753-S4 
25645-71 
27434-71 
14590-709 
14710-21 
9439-65 
2S201-300 
/ 11246-9 
\ 11446-92 
10847-55 
6863-96 
12722-52 
14448-531 
20689-90 
19345-62 
4578—85 
16276-300 
22633-9 
15286-94 
23398-401 
j 680-707 
751-2 


26827-65 

29005-33 

7261-335 

21501-12 

8530-69 

20817-52 

21389-404 

21405-24 

24412-52 


Scally,  Maurice, 

Scott,  Major  W.  E., 
Shanley,  John, 
Shannon,  Thomas, 
Sharkie,  J.  D.,  . . 

Shaw,  Alex.  W., 

Shaw,  Thomas  J., 

Shea,  Daniel,  .. 

Shea,  James, 

Sheil,  Denis, 

Sheehan,  John  J., 
Sheridan,  Patrick, 
Sheridan,  Fras., 
Sheridan,  Laurence, 
Sheridan,  William, 
Short,  Patrick, 
Shortall,  Richard, 
Simms,  James,  . . 

Small,  J.  F., 

Do., 

Smiley,  Dr., 

Smith,  Rev.  R.  H., 
Smith,  Thomas  J., 

Smith,  Edward, 

Smith,  Dr.  Brice, 

Smyth,  Dr.  Jos., 

Smyth,  Rev.  J.  Patbkso 
Smytii,  Dr.  J.  C., 

Smyth,  Loins,  . . 
Smyth,  Jno., 

Do., 

Soraghan,  Thomas, 
Sproule.  Dr.,  .. 

Stack,  Willtam, 
Staunton,  Martin, 
Stephens,  Edward, 
Stewart,  James, 


. . Clonmel, 

. . Londonderry, 
Roscommon, 

. . Cavan, 

. . Londonderry, 
. . Limerick, 

. . Mullingar, 

Killamey, 

Do., 

. . Tullamore, 

. . Killarney, 

. . Cavan, 

. . | Navan, 

. . | Trim, 

. . Dublin, 

. . Wicklow, 

. . Kilkenny, 

. . Londonderry, 

. . Armagh, 

. . Newrv, 

Londonderry, 

. . Castleblayney, 
. . Cavan, 

Do., 

. . Belfast, 

. . Dublin, 

Do., 

. . Cork, 

. . Magherafelt, 

. . Enniskillen, 

. . Monaghan, 

. , Dundalk, 

. . Londonderry, 

. . Waterford, 

. . Castlebar, 
Ballyshannon, 
. . Londonderry, 


21703 

914-1032 

22S10-58 

8791-810 

2868-923 

26043-85 

14532-75 

27177-94 

27195-208 

15534-79 

27108-50 

S956-70 

13528-35 

13807-945 

17341-86 

19433-40 

18752-72 

2960-7 

9380-438 

12028-42 

2729-35 

7967-8S 

8601-45 

8738-SC 

11149-68 

37-112 

503-22 

27596-676 

3212-52 

6436-69 

7188-240 

13005-16 

2617-48 

20805-80 

23856-65 

4606-12 

1441-87 
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[ xii  ] 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  WITNESSES— continued. 

Numbers 

Soae.  . ■ ’inhere  examined.  *»?„. 


Stewart,  William, 

Stewart,  James, 

St.  George,  Dr.  George, 
Stoker,  Sir  William  Thornley, 
Stoney,  Capt.,  .. 

Stopford,  Lord, 

Stp.athearn,  R.  W., 

Strong  e,  Sir  James  H.,  . . 
Stubbs,  Henry, 

Sullivan,  Denis, 

Sullivan,  Timothy  J.,  .. 
Sullivan,  Dr.  F-  W., 
Sunderland,  James, 

Sutton,  Samuel  R., 

Synnott,  N.  J., 

Sweeny,  James, 

Sweeny,  Robert, 


Londonderry, 

Castlebar, 

Belfast, 

Dublin, 

Londonderry, 

Wexford, 


2924-0 

23511-2 

10627-681 

022-61 

(2S35-07 

729SS 

19770-800 


Cavan, 

Armagh, 

Ballysnannon, 

Killarney, 

Do., 

Navan, 

Naas, 

Mullingar, 

Naas, 

Dunfanaghy, 

Ballyshannon, 


9585-91 

4431-45 

27053-78 

27079-107 

13387-427 

17562-620 

14294-354 

17G21-S6 

4256-74 

4308-90 


T 


Taylor,  Thompson,  ' 
Taylor,  Rev.  J.  W., 
Taylor,  Dr., 

Taylor,  Laurence, 
Teevan,  Dr, 

Tehan,  P.  J.,  .. 

Thomas,  Miss,  . . 
Thompson,  Dr.  Jos., 
Thompson,  Dr.  E.  C-, 
Thompson,  John, 
Thompson,  Dr.  Norman, 
Thomson,  J.  M., 

Thoepe,  William, 
Tierney,  Dr.,  .. 

Do., 

Timmons,  Thomas, 
Timoney,  James, 

Toal,  Thomas,  .. 
Trayxor,  Jno.,  .. 
Treacy,  Philip, 

Tuite,  James,  . . 
Tully,  William, 

Tweed,  Campbell  W., 


. . Enniskillen, 

. . Monaghan, 

. . Banbridge, 
Galway, 

. . Cavan, 

. . Mullingar, 

. . Waterford, 

. . Londonderry, 
Omagh, 

. . Longford, 

. . Wicklow, 
Belfast, 

. . Wexford, 
EnniskilleD, 

. . Monaghan, 
Maryborough, 
, . Ballyshannon, 
Monaghan, 
Do., 

Enniskillen, 

. . Navan, 

Roscommon, 

. . Belfast, 


7002-13 

7671-709 

11823-47 

24051-72 

8679-95 

14414-47 

20989-21054 

2736-7 

5626-S15 

14976-15034 

19063-217 

11493-560A 

(20067-134 

720186-7 

6354-435 

7014-144 

1S1SG-224 

4446-77 

7336-61 

7753-00 

6590-7 

13183-213 

22890-918 

10340-81 


V 


Vanston,  Geo.,  .. 
Vaughan,  J.  8., 


Maryborough, 

Mullingar, 


18244-52 

14576-89 


W 

Walker,  William, 
Wallace,  Robert, 
Walsh,  James,  .. 

Walsh,  Peter, 

Waish,  Jno., 
Wandesforde,  R.  H.  P., 
Ward.  Hon.  Somerset, 
Ward,  Laurence, 

Ward,  Connell  H., 
Ward,  Francis, 
Warnock,  Dr.,  .. 

Do., 

Watters,  Samuel, 

Do., 

Webb.  Charles  C-  C., 
Weldrick,  Miss, 

Welply,  Miss,  .. 


West,  W.  H.,  .. 
Whelan,  Patrick, 
Whelan,  M.  J., 

White,  Rev.  H.  W-, 
White,  Very  Rev.  Dean,  . 
Whyte,  C.  C.  B., 
Wilkins,  G.  B., 
Williams,  Jno.,  . . 
Wilson,  Dr.  J., 

Wilson,  Dr., 

Wilson,  Rev.  Canon, 
Wilson,  William, 
Wilson,  Dr.  David, 
Wilson,  R-  H., 

Wood,  Dr.  Thomas, 
Wray,  W.  J.,  . . 
Wyse-Power,  Mrs., 


Belfast, 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 
, . | Dublin, 

Waterford, 

Castlebar, 

Kilkenny,  _ 

Downpatrick, 

Navan, 

Donegal, 

. Letterkenny, 
Londonderry, 
Donegal, 

. Letterkenny, 

. Dunfanaghy, 
Nenagh, 

. Dublin, 

Do., 


. Monaghan, 

. Wexford, 

. Mullingar, 

. Clonmel, 

. Carrick-on-Shannon, 
. Belfast, 

. Maryborough,  . . 

. Enniskillen, 

. Castleblayney,  . . 

Do., 

. Armagh, 

Belfast, 

Do., 

. Clonmel, 
Londonderry, 

. Dublin, 


(11012-61 
711063-94 
22701-22 
' f 1 Go 1 S— 92 

• 1 7 and  p.  563 

20360-533 
. | 23546-SO 

. j 18253-371 

12467-75 
13254-84 
4757-98 
3331-80 
1126-57 
4841-76 
3589-631 
4276-86 
21816-52 
468-83 
( 208-34 
. i 753-5 
(17320-40 
(4497-512 

• (4602-5 

. ! 7710-52 

20018-66 
14171-220 
21482-500 
22690-700 
. ! 10904-32 

. 18119-38 

. j 6535-89 

. | 7769-861 

. ■ 7989-8005 

. j 9592-609 

. ! 10708-53 

. ! 11396-428 

21472-81 
2930-69 
724-50 
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POOE  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 

MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE. 


FIKST  PUBLIC  SITTING. — THURSDAY,  JUNE  25th,  1903. 

At  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 

Present:— Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Chaieman.— -The  Secretary  will  read  the  warrant 
appointing  this  Commission. 


Secretary  reads  warrant. 

Chairman.— The  Warrant  which  has  been  just  read 
explains  clearly  the  powers  of  this  Commission,  and  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry  embraces 
an  investigation  into  workhouses,  fever  hospitals,  and 
infirmaries — an  Inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  in  some 
counties  fewer  institutions  at  less  cost  might  suffice 
without  involving  hardship  to  the  sick  or  destitute ; or 
whether  in  other  localities  additional  hospital  accom- 
modation may  not  be  necessary  or  highly  desirable. 
This  Inquiry  is  the  result  of  an  opinion  that,  owing 
to  changes  of  circumstances,  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  might  be  improved,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  expenditure  might  be  reduced.  Where  so  many 
interests  are  involved,  the  Inquiry  must  be  patient  and 
thorough  ; but  it  is  also  requisite  that  no  undue  delay 
should  occur.  The  Commission  intend  to  hold  a Bit- 
ting for  receiving  evidence  at  the  chief  or  central  town 
m each  county,  beginning  at  Derry  early  in  the  month 
of  August,  and,  in  addition  to  a general  sitting  for 
each  county,  supplemental  sittings  will  be  held  at 
various  other  places  where  it  seems  desirable.  It  is, 
the  Commission  presume,  dearly  understood  that  their 
function  are  to  make  inquiries  and  to  report  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  no  executive  powers  have 
been  given  to  them  for  carrying  out  any  change,  either 
great  or  small.  _ As  regards  the  procedure  of  the  Com- 
mission, while  it  would  be  unprofitable  for  us  here  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  origin  of  the  Poor  Law  or  the 
opinions  that  were  given  at  the  time  (though  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  will  not  be  overlooked),  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  glance  at  the  principal  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed when  the  Poor  Law  was  introduced.  The  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  in  1841  was  8,175,000,  whereas  in 
1901  it  had  fallen  to  4,458,000,  or  to  practically  half 
of  what  it  was  in  the  first  of  the  great  Famine  years 
of  1845-6-7.  Absolute  destitution  was  widespread  dur- 
ing the  years  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Relief 
Act  in  1838.  During  thirty  weeks  of  each  year  men- 
dicity was  the  sole  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  of 
toe  poorer  classes  in  general,  and  the  mendicants  with 
those  dependent  upon  them  were  at  the  time  estimated 
to  amount  in  numbers  to  the  terrible  total  of  2,385,000 
persons.  This  estimate  was  made  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1833,  after  a three  years’  inquiry,  and  on 
toe  Commission  were  some  of  the  best-informed  men  of 
toe  time  in  Ireland,  including  the  two  Archbishops  of 
■Dublin.  While  those  well  acquainted  with  Ireland  are 
aware  of  the  very  low  standard  of  requirements,  not 
to  say  comforts  of  life,  that  exists  at  the  present  time 
|or  a large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  it  is  equally  well  known  that  such  destitution 
"b  prevailed  to  such  a shocking  extent  in  1833  is  now 
>aet  with  in  relatively  insignificant  proportions.  This 
will  appear  when  we  come  to  examine  in  detail  the 
‘tatistics  and  classification  of  those  to  whom  Poor  Law 


relief  is  now  given.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the 
Poor  Law  system  in  1838,  workhouses  were  designed 
for  the  accommodation  of  healthy  destitute  persons  who 
were  obliged  to  claim  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  be- 
cause they  were  without  any  means  of  support  and 
were  unable  to  obtain  emplojunent  and  wages.  In 
every  workhouse  certain  portions  were  set  aside  an 
sick  wards,  or  an  infirmary,  for  such  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  as  might  get  ill,  just  as  we  now  have 
m many  well-managed  public  schools  an  infirmary  in 
each  institution  for  any  child  that  may  become  sick. 
In  process  of  time  the  number  of  able-bodied  destitute 
inmates  fell  away,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  poor 
who  became  sick  entered  the  workhouse  infirmary  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  because  in  no  other  insti- 
tutions could  they  in  such  large  numbers  obtain  medi- 
cal  and  surgical  treatment.  So  far  back  as  1853  the 
thief  Commissioner  who  had  charge  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  reported  that  workhouses  were 
occupied  by  the  old,  the  feeble,  the  sick,  the  infirm,  or 
the  very  young,  and  that  there  were  then  practicajjy  no 
able-bodied  inmates  in  the  workhouses.  This  state  of 
affairs  has  continued ; but  even  to  the  present  day  there 
is  a widespread,  but  erroneous,  idea  that  workhouses 
are  largely  occupied  by  lazy  able-bodied  people.  This 
is  not  so  ; but,  in  connection  with  traditionary  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  one  is  naturally  disposed  to  generalise 
from  individual  instances  of  able-bodied  pauperism 
that  one  knows.  Again,  strong  impressions  are  made 
by  the  sad  cases  that  are  known  of  infants  bom  in  the 
workhouse.  'Nor  is  it  much  wonder  that,  within  the 
bounds  of  charity,  there  should  be  strong  indignation 
against  the  class  known  as  “ tramps,"  who  keep  travers- 
ing Ireland  like  a stage  army,  in  endless  procession, 
levying  supplies  on  the  march,  and  as  far  as  possible 
using  the  casual  wards  of  the  workhouses  as  their  rest- 
ing-places. The  Commission  intend  to  make  close  in- 
quiries as  to  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  and  also 
as  regards  the  condition  and  classification  of  all  these 
various  classes  of  workhouse  inmates — the  sick,  the 
aged  and  infirm,  the  lunatics  of  various  kinds,  the  epi- 
leptic, mothers  with  infants,  the  children,  the  able- 
bodied,  and  the  "tramps.”  Having  regard  to  the  public 
discussions  and  writings  of  the  past  two  years,  the 
Commission  are  confident  of  obtaining  valuable  and 
well-considered  suggestions,  not  only  from  the  local 
bodies  that  administer  the  law,  but  also  from  those 
unconnected  with  Poor  Law  administration,  who  have 
publicly  shown  their  deep  interest  in  a judicious  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  that  are  now  at  issue.  A circu- 
lar addressed  to  all  local  bodies  has  been  prepared,  and 
will  at  once  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  Commission  obtain 
offices.  In  this  circular  the  local  bodies  are  asked  to 
favour  the.  Commission  with  their  views,  and  to  depute 
some  members  of  their  respective  bodies  to  give  evi- 
dence as  soon  as  inquiries  are  held  respecting  the  areas 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

I think  we  will  now  call  some  witnesses  to  establish 
the  numbers  and  various  classes  of  those  who  are  pro-, 
vided  with  relief  under  the  Poor  Laws. 


B 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


June  25, 1903. 

Mr.Henrv 

Courtenay. 


Mr.  Heney  Courtenay  examined. 


1.  Chairman. — Mr.  Courtenay,  you  are  the  Principal 
of  the  Finance  and  Statistical  Division  of  the  Local 
Government  Board? — Yes. 

2.  You  hand  in  this  return,  showing  the  number  of 
inmates  and  persons  receiving  indoor  Poor  Law  relief, 
on  what  date? — 3rd  of  January  last. 

3.  That  is  the  number  who  on  that  particular  day 
were  in  receipt  of  relief? — 'Yes,  the  first  Saturday  of 
the  present  year. 

4.  Now,  if  you  will  take  your  own  returns,  and  turn 
to  the  total  page,  the  total  inmates  of  all  kinds  in  the 
workhouses  on  that  day? — 43,600. 

5.  Of  that  class  how  many  were  sick? — 16,050. 

6.  And  how  many  aged  and  infirm? — 13,617. 

7.  How  many  mothers  with  infante  were  in  the  work- 
houses  on  that  day? — 819. 

8.  Mothers  with  infants,  that  only  includes  the 
mothers  ?— 819  mothers.  Then  as  regards  the  children 
and  infants  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  how  many?— 
5,824. 

9.  Of  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics  ?— 2,355. 

10.  Those  include  some  sane  epileptics  ? — Yes. 

11.  How  many  sane  epileptios  were  in  the  houses  on 
that  date? — 422. 

12.  Some  of  the  lunatics  are  included  in  the  sick  ? — 
Yes,  about  1,700. 

13.  In  addition  to  those  you  have  already  given  us  ? 
—Yes. 

14.  You  will  not  be  able  to  give  us  those  for  some 

little  time? — No.  _ 

15.  But  you  will  further  on  hand  in  a detailed  ac- 
count ? — Yes. 

16.  We  may  take  it  there  are  about  4,000  lunatics, 
as  a rule,  in  workhouses  ? — About  4,000. 

17.  Now,  the  total  number  of  tramps  on  that  Satur- 
day, including  men,  women,  and  children? — 621. 

18.  How  many  men? — 416. 

19.  Women? — 119. 

20.  Children?— 86.  , 

21.  The  only  other  clase  that  would  remain  undealt 
with  would  be  able-bodied — how  many  able-bodied  have 
you  ? — 4,314. 

22.  Out  of? — A total  of  43,600. 


23.  That  is,  you  may  say,  one-tenth? — Yes,  10  per 
cent. 

24.  There  are  patients  of  various  kinds  in  extern  in- 
stitutions, asylums  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  for  special  treatment  in  surgical  and  other  hos- 
pitals— what  are  the  numbers  receiving  external  treat- 
ment?— On  that  day,  996. 

25.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  children  in  district 
schools  ? — Total,  418. 

26.  Boys? — 229,  and  189  girls. 

27.  Those  are  in  the  district  schools  of  Trim  and 
Glin,  and  those  are  the  only  Poor  Law  schools  that, 
there  are  in  Ireland  ? — The  only  schools  extern  to  work- 
houses  which  have  been  established. 

28.  Then  a few  children  have  been  sent  to  schools 
certified  under  the  Pauper  Children  Act  of  1898? — 
Twelve  children  altogether. 

29.  And  those  are  twelve  girls  ? — Yes. 

30.  Now  for  the  boarded-out  children — give  me  the- 
numbers  ? — Males,  1,196  ; females,  1,115  ; total,  2,311. 

31.  You  are  preparing  some  further  returns? — Yes. 

32.  You  have  given  us  returns  of  the  number  of 
tramps  according  to  the  workhouses  on  the  map,  which 
shows  really  the  route  of  country  they  take? — On  that 
particular  day. 

33.  I have  not  quite  studied  that  enough  to  ask  yon 
questions  about  it,  but  later  on,  I dare  say? — I should 
mention  that  the  official  returns  show  that  in  some 
workhouses  tramps  do  not  remain  over  the  Saturday. 

34.  And  you  think  we  have  rather  a smaller  number- 
in  this  return  of  tramps  than  we  ought  to  have? — It 
is  quite  possible. 

35.  For  instance,  you  think  that  if  on  the  preceding 
Thursday  the  census  had  been  taken,  the  number  would 
have  been  greater? — I think  so.  There  were  no  casuals 
or  -tramps  in  several  workhouses  on  Saturday,  the  3rd 
of  January  last,  'although  many  of  this  class  had  been 
relieved  in  these  workhouses  during  the  week  then 
ended. 

36.  And  the  number  per  year  is  something  Iijce  5,000 
collective  days? — There  were  about  4,000  trampe, 
actually  3,988,  relieved  in  the  workhouses  during  the 
week  ended  on  thiB  particular  day. 


Dr.  Joseph 
Smyth. 


Dr.  Joseph  Smyth,  Medical  Inspector  Local  Government  Board,  examined. 


37.  Chaieman. — You  have  for  a great  many  years 
been  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  administration  in 
this  country? — I have. 

38.  And  for  recent  years  you  have  been  a Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ?— Yes. 

39.  You  have  formed  some  definite  opinions  as  re- 
gards the  classification  of  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — I have. 

40.  Would  you  kindly  let  us  know  what  they  are? — 
I think  the  acute  and  curable  cases  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  chronic  and  merely  infirm  and  aged  and 
incurable. 

41.  In  most  workhouses,  or  practically  all  the  work- 
houses  you  have  visited,  have  you  found  that  classifica- 
tion was  not  as  complete  or  was  not  complete  at  all  ? — 
You  might  omit  the  word  "complete”;  there  is  no 
classification  with  the  infirmaries  ; thev  are  choked  with 
the  aged  the  infirm,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  dumb,  the 
deformed. 

42.  Chronic  cases? — Yes. 

43.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  keeping  in  these 

hospitals  only ?— Suitable  hospital  cases. 

44.  For  treatment  with  a view  to  recovery? — Cer- 
tainly ; not  to  allow  them  to  stagnate  or  choke  up  the 
hospital  wards. 

45.  I gather  that  yon  object  to  the  present  system  for 
two  reasons,  first,  as  regards  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
medical  and  nursing  staff  in  having  various  classes  to 
deal  with? — It  is  demoralising  to  both  and  injurious 
to  the  sick ; it  denies  them  their  rights. 

46.  You  mean  because  it  demoralises  the  nursing  ? — 
Not  that  merely,  hut  it  absorbs  a considerable  amount 
ot  the  time  and.  attention  of  the  nursing  staff,  and  it 
is  also  unjust  to  the  infirm,  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  get  into  the  infirmary,  and  who  are  prac- 
tically left  in  many  places  neglected ; no  provision  is 
made  for  them. 

47.  That  is  because  there  is  not  enough  room  in  the 
infirmary? — If  they  are  not  fortunate  in  gaining  ad- 
mission into  the  infirmary,  they  are  neglected,  because' 
there  is  not  proper  provision  made  in  the  ; workhouse 
for  the  feeble  and  infirm.  I presume  the  Guardians 
Bay  : — “ Oh,  if  they  require  any  attention  send  them-  to 
the  infirmary.” 


48.  Well,  now,  without  mentioning  any  oase,  if  you 
could  take  some  ordinary  workhouse,  roughly,  that  you 
have  in  your  mind,  take  a number  of  patients,  what- 
ever it  may  he,  a hundred  ox  fifty,  or  any  number  that 
occurs  to  you  as  being  a real  number,  will  you  tell  me 
exactly  how  you  would  work  out  your  classification  : 
take  the  number  of  patients  in  the  infirmary  and  the 
number  of  aged  and  infirm  ? — (I  think  that  in  a hos- 
pital at  present  having  100  persons,  there  would  be  not 
more  than  twenty  hospital  cases,  such  cases  as  should 
he  received  into  the  wards  of  a hospital  fitted  up  for 
treatment  on  modern  lines. 

49.  Then  that  would  mean  that  eighty  should  go 
out  ? — Of  the  remaining  eighty,  I would,  calculate  that 
at  least  ten,  that  is  10  per  cent.,  are  unfit  cases  to  be  a 
burden  on  the  rates. 

50.  At  all  ?— At  aH. 

51.  In  any  ward  ? — And  if  they  were  required  to  go 
into  the  infirm  wards  of  the  workhouse,  they  would 
leave  altogether,  they  would  refuse  to  reside  in  the 
workhouse,  and  so  the  rates  would  be  relieved  of  that 
number — 10  per  cent. 

52.  Well,  then,  you  would  have  twenty  left  in  the 
infirmary  ? — You  would  have  twenty  hospital  cases,  ten 
unsuitable  cases  for  relief  at  all. 

53.  They  would  go  out  ? — They  would  go  out. 

54.  Of  the  number  that  would  be  in  hospital  you 
would  have  twenty  left,  and  the  others,  what  would 
happen  to  the  seventy  ? — They  would  be  suitable  cases 
for  the  infirm  or  feeble  wards;  they  would  go  to  the 
poorhouse  as  destitute,  who  were  infirm  or  deformed, 
or  suffering  from  some  physical  defect  or  infirmity,  and 
who  would  receive  domestic  care,  cleanliness,  and  plain, 
homely  comfort.  I believe  that  they  would  obtain  that 
at  some  'saving  to  the  rates  from  the  present  cost  in  the 
infirmary. 

55.  Do  you  contemplate  that  any  bed-ridden  aged 
and  infirm  people  should  be  removed  from  the  infirm 
mary? — Surely;  certainly,  they  are  there  for  life. 

56.  That  would  involve  nursing  for  the  infirm  wards  t 
— Well,  at  least,  domestic  care. 
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57.  Take  bed-ridden  people? — Bed-ridden  people, 
who  won  Id  require  nursing  care,  should  be  provided  with 
it,  and  if  in  the  infirmary  wards  hospital  cases  should 
arise,  as  in  any  institution,  they  should  be  transferred 
to  the  hospital. 

68.  As  at  present? — ’Yes,  as  is  done  at  present. 

59.  Then  the  twenty  would  be  left  in  the  work- 
house  proper,  and  taking  that  workhouse  with  100  sick, 
.about  what  nursing  staff  would  you  have  there,  in  the 
particular  one  you  have  in  view  ? — You  mean  the  staff 
that  ought  to  be,  or  the  staff  that  is  ? 

60.  The  staff  that  is  1 — There  probably  would  be  from 
six  to  eight,  or  from  five  to  eight. 

61.  That  would  be  about  the  average.  You  would 
leave  some  of  these  nurses  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  and 
transfer  some  of  them  to  the  aged  and  infirm  ward; 
you  would  not  want  all  that  for  the  twenty  ? — Oh,  no. 

62.  Then  with  the  seventy  cases,  you  would  transfer 
some  of  the  nurses? — Yes. 

63.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  economy? — I do. 

64.  You  have  looked  into  it  ? — Yes. 

65.  And  you  think  it  would  be  economical  to  have 
two  nursing  staffs  and  two  sets  of  patients,  the  more 
severe  cases,  and  what  you  might  call  the  chronic  cases, 
in  separate  wards  ? — There  is  a difference  in  the  quality 
of  nursing  and  an  essential  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
nursing  required,  and  there  must  of  necessity,  when  it 
is  worked  out  in  practice,  be  an  economy,  apart  from 
the  increased  efficiency. 

66.  Owing  to  the  lower  dietary  ? — A number  of  people 
get  treatment  in  the  infirmary  unjustifiably  expensive 
at  present ; they  get  comforts,  what  to  them  are  luxu- 
ries, at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  which  they  do 
not  need  and  they  ought  not  to  get,  and  the  temptation 
is  very  great  to  the  medical  officer,  when  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  a large  number  of  these  people  clamouring 
for  nourishment  as  they  call  it,  and  clamouring  for 
extras  which  they  see  their  bed-fellows  getting,  and 
they  are  very  partisan  in  their  views  ; they  don’t  see 
that  a bed-fellow  might  have  a necessity  for  what  is 
denied  to  them. 

67.  — One  man  is  as  good  as  another  there  ? — Better ; 
that  is  the  man  himself. 

68.  Then  the  result  of  what  you  say  is,  that  you 
would  separate  the  infirmaries  and  hospitals  from  the 
body  of  the  poorhouse.  I know  that  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898,  you 
had  a great  deal  to  say  to  the  idea  of  district  hospitals  ? 
— The  90th  clause. 

69.  Would  you  propose  to  carry  out  that  idea  at  all 
now? — I would,  but  before  I would  pass  to  that,  you 
might  permit  mo  to  supply  an  omission.  The  economy 
that  could  be  effected  at  present  in  the  consumption  of 
stimulants,  in  my  opinion,  is  enormous,  and  that 
would  be  effected  very  largely  by  the  separation  of  the 
Teal  hospital  cases  from  the  large  mass  of  chronic  and 
incurable  loafers  and  schemers. 

70.  Do  you  think  the  doctors  as  a class  are  not  strong- 

minded  enough  to  resist  the  importunities  for  stimu- 
lants and  extras  from  the  patients  who  are  not  really 
in  need  of  them  ? — In  many  places  you  expect  too  much 
from  the  doctor  if  you  ask  him  to  do  all  this  ; in  many 
places  they  do,  and  it  is  contrasting  where  it  is  done 
with  places  where  it  is  not  done  that  supplies  me  with 
figures.  I am  quite  satisfied  the  saving  in  the  con- 
sumption of  stimulants,  apart  from  the  moral  and 
■other  good,  would  be  enormous,  because  the  opportu- 
nity would  be  removed  and  the  excuse  would  be  taken 
away,  and  it  is  the  constant  consumption  of  the  bottle 
of  porter  to  this  person  and  that  person,  and  the  half 
glass  of  whiskey,  which  seems  very  slight,  but  which 
multiplied  by  every  day  in  the  year 

71.  That  makes  the  big  bill  ?— If  a man  received  four 

ounces  of  whiskey  every  day  for  years  and  years 

72.  You  know  such  a case  ? — Oh,  yes,  .1  do.  And  then 
these  other  people,  who  are'  the  chronics,  I know  that 
for  many  many  years  they  have  been  lodgers,  not 
patients,  in  the  infirmaries.  I meet  them  in  the  v;l- 
lagee  and  towns  going  about  messages  to  the  post  or  for 
papers,  and  probably  they  have  been  there  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  They  are  no  more  ill  than  you  or  I ; 
they  probably  may  have  a little  halt  and  not  walk 
straight,  or  something  of  that  kind.  ■ 

73.  la  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  before 
passing  on.  to  the  district  hospital  ?— I think  not,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

74.,  You  say  tjie  poorhouse  infirmaries  were  not  in- 
tended for  hospitals — you  mean,  of  course,  for  modem 
hospitals — they  were  built  for  sick  wards,  according  to 
the  fdea  of  the  time'  ? — They  were  not  built  for  any  hos- 
pitals, ancient  or  modern, 


75.  Oh,  they  were  ? — Subject  to  your  correction,  they 
were  intended  to  receive  such  persons  as  would  be  out 
of  health  amongst  a population  mainly  considered  to 
be  able-bodied. 

76.  The  old  hospitals  in  existence  at  the  same  time 
were  not  much  better,  if  at  all  better.  Take  the  county 
infirmaries? — There  is  still  the  indication,  even  in  the 
worst  of  the  county  infirmaries,  there  is  still  the  basis 
of  the  hospital  idea,  which  is  not  in  the  Poor  Law  in- 
firmary at  present,  and  the  fever  hospitals  which  were 
constructed  subsequently,  they  indicated  a hospital 
idea,  I don’t  say  modern,  but  good. 

77.  Then  about  the  district  hospitals,  doctor? — Well, 
1 would  submit,  sir,  that  the  community  ought  to  be 
afforded  hospital  provision.  I consider  provision  for 
hospital  treatment  is  a necessity  for  the  poor  who  are 
not  destitute,  and  I think  that  they  ought  not  to  he 
obliged  to  seek  that  hospital  treatment  for  sickness  or 
injuries  through  the  gates  of  the  poorhouse. 

78.  Qua  paupers  ? — As  paupers  ; people  who  are.  not 
destitute  abhor  the  poorhouse,  and  I don’t  know  that 
it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  remove  that  wholesome  feel- 
ing amongst  the  people  in  Ireland.  I think  it  is  to 
some  extent  a security  against  leaning  on  the  indus- 
trious. 

79.  How  would  you  carry  out  that  change  ? — I would 
carry  that  out  by  suggesting  that  small  district  hos- 
pitals should  be  provided  in  the  districts  that  are  at 
present  served  by  the  Poor  Law  hospitals,  and  that 
these  should  be  wholly  disassociated  from  poorhouses  ; 
that  these  should  be  for  really  hospital  cases. 

80.  And  the  twenty  patients  from  the  workhouse 
should  go  there? — Yes. 

81.  They  would  not  remain,  in  the  workhouse  ? — They 
would  not  remain  in  the  workhouse,  and  any  case  which 
might  arise  would  be  transferred  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  and  sent  back  again  when  relieved  or  cured. 
When  I said  acute  and  curable,  I did  not  mean  only 
persons  who  would  be  restored  to  perfect  health,  but 
people  with  incurable  diseases,  presenting  a phase  of 
disease  thaj  would  be  relieved  or  relievable.  At  pre- 
sent if  a person  has  an  attack  of  asthma  once  in  three 
months,  he  is  retained  in  the  infirmary  his  lifetime; 
or  if  he  have  a murmur  of 'the  heart,  it  is  a justification 
for  his  being  retained. 

82.  These  hospitals  would  be  worked,  according  to 
your  idea,  to  take  the  place  of  the  workhouse  infirmary  ? 
— Quite  so. 

83.  Where  would  you  erect  them  ? — In  the  centres 
that  are  at  present  supplied  by  workhouses. 

84.  Take  a union  in  your  own  district? — Naas  or 
Athy.  You  would  have  a district  hospital  in  the  town, 
leaving  the  workhouse  in  the  town,  but  sending  the  sick 

• to  the  hospital  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ? — Yes ; be- 
cause I think  the  workhouses,  are  pretty  well  situated 
for  the  convenience  of  the  community,  and  I would 
class  these  small  district  hospitals  as  the  county  infir- 
maries are ; put  them  all  on  the  same  level. 

85.  Would  you  touch  the  county  infirmary  ? — I would 
put  them  on  the  same  level  and  under  the  same  admin- 
istration. 

86.  That  would  ba  under  the  County  Councils  ? — 
Yes.  I would  be  sorry  to  see  the  county  infirmary 
abolished,  because  they  have  done  good  work  in  the  past, 

■ and  are  still  doing  so ; undoubtedly,  they  have  kept 
alive  the  high  standard  of  Irish  provincial  practice. 

87.  You  rather  have  a hope  that  private  benefactions 
would  come  to  the  rescue?— Undoubtedly ; at  present 
that  is  a very  great  want  in  the  country,  that  people 
who,  though  poor,  are  not  destitute,  hut  when  disabled 
by  sickness  or  injury,  have  no  place  but  the  poorhouse 
to  go  to,  and  they  abhor  that. 

88.  Or  Dublin? — Well,  Dublin  cannot  receive  every- 
body, and  besides,  Dublin  is  at  a great  distance, 
and  it  would  afford  a field  for  the  wealthy  and  bene- 
volent to  contribute  for  the  good  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  have  resided,  or  where  they  have  made 
their  money. 

89.  Are  you  aware  of  what  the  practice  is  about 
county  infirmaries,  and  the  subscriptions,  to  them? — 
Well,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  subscriptions  are  in  a 
small  proportion,  as  far  as  I know,  to  the  endowment. 

90.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  fallen  off  or  in- 
creased since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1898  ? — I cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

91.  But  you  would  anticipate— you  have  faith  in  the 
generosity  of  the  public — you  would  anticipate  private 
benefactors? — Undoubtedly;  confidently  anticipate  it. 

92.  The  next  matter  which  you  have  touched  is  the 
question,  of  sanatoria,  or  hospitals  for  the  isolation* 
care,  and  cure  of  consumption  ? — Yes,  sir. 
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June  25  3903  93.  What  do  you  suggest  ii^  that  respect? — I should 

L_1  ' hope  that  one  outcome  of  this  Commission  would  be  to 

Dr.  Joseph  make  available  a certain  number  of  workhouse  build- 
Smyth.  ings. 

94.  Some  workhouses  might  be  closed? — Some  work- 
houses  might  be  closed  and  converted  into  sanatoria,  if 
workhouses  in  suitable  situations  were  selected,  and 
though  they  were  not  constructed  for  such  a purpose, 
still  Ireland  is  a poor  country,  and  I think  we  ought  to 
try  and  make  the  best  we  can  of  the  material  at  our 
disposal,  even  although  it  is  not  ideal ; these  buildings 
could  be  improved  at  a small  cost,  rendered  much 
brighter  and  better  ventilated,  better  lighted,  new  win- 
dows, new  stairs.  The  top  wards  at  present  are  in 
many  places  derelict  on  account  of  bad  stairways.’  They 
could  be  made  easier  of  access,  and  a balcony  around 
the  upper  wards  on  the  sunny  side  would  not  be  ex- 
pensive, and  would  enable  the  occupants  of  the  upper 
wards  to  get  out  into  the  open  air  and  sunshine. 

95.  I think  you  said  also  in  your  notes  of  evidence 
that  these  balconies  would  be  convenient  in  case  of  fire  ? 
— Convenient  in  case  of  fire,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
very  important  consideration.  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is 
very  absent  in  Ireland. 

96.  These  consumptive  homes,  under  what  body 
would  they  be  placed  ? — I would  place  the  hospital  con- 
trol in  the  charge  of  the  County  Councils,  consumptive 
hospitals  and  district  hospitals  administered  by  local 
committees. 

97.  And  those  committees  appointed  by? — By  the 
County  Councils ; and  there  certainly  should  be  on 
them  a very  substantial  representation  of  the  benefac- 
tors, subscribers,  and  others. 

98.  That  would  be  an  inducement  for  benefaction  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  quite  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
County  Councils  at  present  in  the  appointment  of  their 
committees ; they  give  very  large  representations,  in 
fact  almost  equal  representation  to  others  in  their 
agricultural  and  technical  committees. 

99.  As  we  saw  from  Mr.  Courtenay's  figures,  there  is 
a large  number,  in  round  numbers  4,000,  of  lunatics 
in  the  workhouses.  What  do  you  suggest  with  refer- 
ence to  them  ? — I would  suggest  that  some  of  the  work- 
houses  that  would  be  vacated  would  be  appropriated  for 
harmless  lunatics  who  are  clean,  and  only  the  clean, 
harmless  lunatics  ; the  wet,  and  dirty,  the  epileptic,  the 
curable  and  the  dangerous,  ought  to  be  in  an  equipped 
asylum  with  a trained  staff. 

100.  Then  you  would  take  them  all  out  of  the  work- 
house? — I would  entirely  separate  the  care  of  the  luna- 
tics from  the  treatment  of  paupers.  I would  have  the 
two  classes  entirely  separated,  not  in  the  one  institu- 
tion, not  in  the  one  building. 

101.  You  also  contemplate  the  possibility  of  board- 
ing-out lunatics,  as  in  Scotland? — I think  the  experi- 
ment might  be  tried;  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said 
for  and  against.  I know  that  there  are  many  who  on 
moral  grounds  object  strongly  to  the  boarding-out  sys- 
tem, but  when  I was  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  I came 


across  any  person  who  had  personal  experience,  they 
spoke  very  highly  indeed  of  the  boarding-out  system. 

102.  Do  they  board  out  both  sexes ; do  they  make* 
any  distinction  about  age  ? — I don’t  know  that  they  do. 

103.  There  is  no  qualification  as  far  as  you  know  ? — 
I don’t  know  ; and  they  are  visited  by  the  parish  doctor, 
who  is  paid  a small  fee,  and  they  are  inspected  by  the- 
parish  officer,  who  would  be  represented  here  by  the- 
relieving  officer. 

104.  And  inspected  by  the  Lunacy  Department? — I 
believe  so. 

105.  The  only  other  matter  is  the  question  of  children 
in  workhouses  ? — I think  children  of  all  ages  should  be 
boarded  out  of  the  workhouses. 

106.  Except  the  very  infants  ? — Of  all  ages,  once  they 
go  out  of  the  maternity  ward  they  ought  not  to  be 
retained,  and  that  would  set  free  the  male  and  female 
school-rooms,  the  male  and  female  children’s  dormi- 
tories, the  male  and  female  teachers’  apartments,  the 
male  and  female  children’s  recreation  grounds,  and  the 
nurseries. 

107.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  arranging  that 
children  whose  parents  are  in  the  workhouse  should  be 
boarded  out? — Of  course  you  would  require  legislation. 

108.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty? — I don’t  think  there 
is  any  difficulty  that  could  not  be  overcome ; how  it  is 
to  be  overcome  I am  not  prepared  to  suggest. 

109.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  would  you  suggest  should 

be  done  with  the  infirm  and  incurable  cases  in  small 
workhouses,  where  there  would  be  only  a few  of  this 
class  ? — I don’t  quite 

110.  Chairman. — In  the  workhouses  where  there 
would  be  only  eight  or  ten  aged  and  infirm  or  incur- 
able?— I should  suggest  that  as  far  as  possible  such 
classes  should  be  concentrated  in  one  or  more  work- 
houses in  the  county,  so  as  to  help  in  your  object  of 
setting  vacant  workhouse  buildings  available  for  sana- 
toria and  for  harmless  lunatics. 

111.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  may  be  one  of  the  ideas  why 
they  are  in  the  infirmaries  at  present.  There  are  only- 
a few  of  them,  and  it  is  not  economical  to  have  them 
treated  separately  with  a separate  nurse  ? — It  would  not 
require  a qualified  nurse  of  the  standing  which  would 
be  required  under  any  hospital  equipment. 

112.  Chairman. — What  would  be  your  idea  with 
regard  to  admitting  paying  patients  into  cottage 
hospitals? — I think  that  people  who  can  pay 
should  not  be  a burden  on  the  rates  as  they 
are  at  present,  because  even  the  payment  which 
they  do  make  does  not  discharge  their  liability : 
many  would  be  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
paying  for  their  nursing,  which  they  could  not  have  at 
home,  and  quite  willing  to  pay  the  fee  for  their  medi- 
cal attendance,  and  I think  mainly,  at  any  rate  largely, 
the  patients’  payments  should  afford  the  remuneration 
of  the  medical  officer  of  the  hospital,  and  I would  not 
be  inclined  to  confine  the  appointments  to  one  medical 
officer  only;  I think  the  appointments  might  be  open 
to  more  than  one  medical  officer  in  the  town. 


Dr.  E. 


Mage  mi  is. 


Dr.  E.  Magennis  examined. 


113.  Chairman. — You  have  been  a Poor  Law  Guar- 
dian for  a number  of  years,  and  you  have  had  experi- 
ence of  Poor  Law  administration  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, I think  chiefly  in  Armagh  and  Down? — County 
Armagh  and  County  Down. 

114.  You  have  certain  opinions  now  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  dissolving  some  of  the  Poor  Law  unions  in 
Ireland? — Yes,  I have.  I am  afraid  in  filling  your 
list  of  queries,  I,  perhaps,  did  not  just  make  myself  as 
intelligible  as  I might  have  done.  My  opinion  on  the 
workhouse  system  generally  is  that  I would  alter  it 
completely,  and  perhaps  if  I were  to  give  you  shortly 
what  I would  do  with  the  imnatfcB  of  the  workhouse,  it 
might  facilitate  you. 

115.  I think  that  would  be  the  quickest  and  best  way  ? 
— In  the  year  1888,  at  the  Lurgan  Board  of  Guardians, 
I brought  up  a resolution  somewhat  after  this  style : — 
“ That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lurgan  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, the  time  has  now  come  when  the  Government 
should  appoint  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Poor  Law  system  in  Ireland,  with  a view  of 
introducing  some  other  method  of  dealing  with  cur 
poor,  or  to  make  such  changes  in  the  present  system  as 
would  lessen  the  heavy  expenditure  imposed  on  the  rate- 
payers, and  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people.”  That  resolution  was,  I am  sorrv  to  say, 
defeated  by  a very  large  majority.  And  I mention  this 
gallfly  to  show  the  public  change  of  opinion  on:  this 


matter  between  that  year  and  1901.  In  1901,  I brought 
up  at  the  Armagh  County  Council,  a much,  more  re- 
presentative body,  the  same,  or  almost  the  same,  resolu- 
tion, and  that  resolution  was  not  only  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Council,  but  a copy  of  the  address  that 
I then  made  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  County 
Councils  in  Ireland,  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the 
Members  of  Parliament  for  Ireland.  The  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  poor,  as  they  stand,  briefly  was  this  : — 
I would  divide  the  poor  in  a workhouse  into  five  classes, 
first,  lunatics  and  imbeciles ; secondly,  children  over 
three  and  under  thirteen  years  of  age ; thirdly,  sick 
and  infirm,  and  children  under  three  years  of  age ; 
fourthly,  able-bodied  paupers ; and  fifthly,  tramps  or 
night  lodgers  or  casuals.  With  the  first  class,  that  is 
the  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  I would  simply  deal  with 
them  by  dividing  them  into  two  classes,  sending  one  to 
the  county  asylums,  and  putting  the  other  into  some 
of  the  vacated  workhouses,  making  them  auxiliary 
workhouses  when  necessary  and  when  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  extra  expenditure  on  additional  officials, 
aiid  a number  of  the  lunatics  should  be  boarded  out 
after  the  Scotch  system,  to  which  Dr.  Smyth  has  re- 
ferred. The  second  class,  that  is  the  children  over  three 
and  under  thirteen,  all  these  should  be  boarded  out, 
and  in  this  way  children  are  removed  from  the  bane- 
ful influences  of  workhouse  life,  and  they  are  generally 
much  better  treated  than  they  would  be  in  workhouses. 
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and  are  under  proper  supervision  by  the  local  Guardian 
or  the  Inspectors ; they  are  generally  very  well  cared 
for.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  very  well  cared  for,  as  a 
rule.  And  when  one  sees  the  children  coining  up  for 
inspection  that  have  been  boarded  out  like  that,  it  cer- 
tainly impresses  one  that  that  system  of  dealing  with 
them  is  a good  one. 

116.  Yes,  more  intelligent  and  stronger  than  if  they 
remained  in  the  workhouse  ? — Much  better. 

117.  More  likely  to  make  their  way  in  life? — Oh, 
yes,  very  much  better.  The  third  class,  the  sick  and 
infirm,  and  children  under  three  years  of  age,  these  I 
would  put  all  into  the  district  hospitals  or  cottage  hos- 
pitals, homes  for  the  sick  or  infirm.  I would  not  think 
of  calling  them  workhouses  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

118.  What  number  would  you  contemplate  of  those? 
— It  would  be  a very  difficult  thing.  I could  scarcely 
agree  with  Dr.  Smyth’s  classification  of  the  two  sick 
classes  that  he  made,  that  is,  the  curable  sick  and  the 
incurable  sick.  They  may  be  in  separate  wards,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  were  in  the  same 
building.  The  difference  after  all  in  the  nursing  is  not 
so  very  great,  and  I think  the  expenditure  would  cer- 
tainly be  much  heavier. 

119.  But  those  cases  that  Dr.  Smyth  referred  to  that 
were  able  to  go  out  on  messages  in  the  villages  and 
towns,  those  cases  ought  not  to  be  in  hospital  ? — There 
are  a great  number  of  those  in  workhouses  that  should 
not  be  there,  and  I am  afraid  the  officials  encourage 
those,  as  I probably  would  do  myself  if  I were  an  offi- 
cial, inasmuch  as  they  are  glad  of  having  some  help  at 
hand.  Certainly  the  paid  officials  are  too  few,  and 
they  are  very  glad  of  having  any  of  those  handy  people, 
even  the  doctors,  to  help  them.  Well,  able-bodied 
paupers  I would  certainly  not  let  them  into  the  work- 
house  at  all. 

120.  We  had  some  figures  given  to  us  before  you  came 
in.  They  number  exactly  one-tenth  of  the  inmates, 
4,300  out  of  43,000 — what  would  you  do  with  those 
4,300? — I would  certainly,  if  possible,  keep  them  out 
of  those  places  altogether,  and  I would  appoint,  in 
order  that  these  people  might  have  facilities  for  em- 
ployment, I would  appoint  in  each  district,  a work- 
master  or  superintendent  of  labour,  and  this  work- 
master  or  superintendent  would  have  a book,  just  as 
they  have'  in  an  ordinary  registry  office  for  servants, 
containing  a list  of  the  persons  seeking  employment, 
and  a list  of  the  persons  wanting  employees,  and  this 
workmastor  or  superintendent  of  labour  might  have 
power  to  afford  provisional  relief  until  a person  would 
be  able  to  get  employment. 

121.  Where  would  they  be  lodged  ? — I would  lodge 
them  in  recognised  lodging-houses. 

122.  Paid  for  out  of  the  rates  ? — Paid  for  out  of  the 
rates.  This  workmaster  could  give  them  a ticket. 

123.  Is  it  not  possible  that  that  might  lead  to  a vast 
increase  in  the  number  from  4,300.  If  a man  had  not  to 
go  into  the  workhouse,  but  merely  get  the  price  of  his 
lodging,  don’t  you  think  it  possible  you  would  have  a 
large  increase  in  that  class  ? — I don’t  think,  with  proper 
supervision,  it  would.  I think  that  in  Ireland  we 
should  have  very  few  unemployed. 

124.  That  is,  there  would  be  work  for  them,  but  there 
might  be  some  who  did  not  care  for  work? — There  is 
work  for  all  if  they  would  work,  and  I think  if  this 
system  were  fixed  up  in  some  way  that  it  would  not  be 
so  demoralising  on  the  people ; after  a few  years  the 
people  would  attain  a higher  idea  of  self-respect. 

125.  The  next  class  that  you  referred  to? — The  next 
class  are  the  tramps  or  night  lodgers  or  casuals. 

126.  What  would  you  do  with  them? — I certainly 
would  have  them  under  police  control ; there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  present  system  of  giving  relief  to  this 
class  of  people  is  open  to  very  serious  abuse.  The  re- 
lieving officer  must  give  admission  to  anyone  applying, 
and  he  just  takes  the  easiest  way  of  doing  it  rather 
than  have  a row  round  his  house,  as  they  often  have 
in  the  country  places  ; he  gives  it  to  them  without  any 
word  or  comment.  If  these  people  were  obliged  to  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  a police  station — of  course,  in 
many  cases  it  would  impose  a hardship  on  people  who 
have  never  been  in  contact  with  the  police,  but  really 
that  is  not  so  very  much — if  these  people  came  and 
were  interviewed  by  the  orderly  in  the  police'  barracks, 
who  at  times  has  very  little  to  do,  he  would  be  able  to 
discriminate  the  really  deserving,  and  the  criminals 
would  hardly  go  near  him  • they  would  rather  give  him 
a wide  berth. 

^127.  Of  oourse,  the  class  you  are  thinking  of  is  not 
(he 'Occasional  man  that  is  really  in  need  of  relief, 
owing  to  special  stress  of  circumstances,  but  the  profes- 
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sional  tramp?— The  professional  tramp,  and  then  the 
orderly  could  be  empowered  to  give  these  men  a ticket 
to  a recognised  registered  lodging-house,  entitling  them 
to  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast.  The  cost  would  be  about 
9 d.,  that  is  on  an  average,  I think  perhaps  less. 

128.  Now  as  to  the  amalgamation  of  workhouse  hos- 

itals,  county  infirmaries,  fever  hospitals,  and  other 

ospitals  in  the  county  ? — I have  always  thought  that 

the  county  infirmary  should  be  amalgamated  with  the 
workhouse  hospitals. 

129.  You  are  proposing  to  abolish  the  workhouse  hos- 
pital and  have  a district  or  cottage  hospital  ? — Yes ; 
district  or  cottage  hospitals. 

130.  Then  what  would  be  the  meaning  of  amalgama- 
tion then  as  regards  county  infirmaries — would  you 
leave  them  as  they  are? — No  ; I would  have  them  under 
the  same  government  as  the  district  hospital,  amalga- 
mate the  management,  have  them  governed  by  a com- 
mittee, representative  of  the  County  Council  and  Dis- 
trict Councils,  and  let  those  committees  be  as  smail  as 
possible. 

131.  The  District  Councils  would  provide  the  really 
working-men,  because  they  would  be  the  residents  of  the 
locality  ? — Yes,  and  the  others  would  be  a sort  of  check. 

132.  If  occasion  required.  This,  you  think,  would  be 
a more  economical  system  for  the  relief  of  the  poor" — 
I have  very  little  doubt  about  it.  I think,  too,  there 
should  be  an  isolation  hospital  in  each  county. 

133.  An  isolation  hospital,  not  a ward  in  a fever  hos- 
pital?— Oh,  no. 

134.  The  isolation  hospital  would  be  for  cases?- -Of 
suspected  infectious  disease. 

135.  It  would  have  to  be  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fever  hospital  ?— Yes,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  district  hospitals. 

136.  Dr.  Biggeb.— -Do  you  mean  a hospital  for  that 
purpose? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  necessary  in  some 
places. 

137.  Would  it  not  be  expensive  to  keep  up  a hos- 
pital for  a few  cases  coming  in  that  might  be  suspi- 
cious ? — Yes,  but  if  you  had  a small  building. 

138.  There  are  officers  and  staff,  you  know  ? — In  con- 
nection with  the  district  hospital. 

139.  Chaibman\ — As  a rule,  these  cases  of  infectious 
disease  are  not  discovered  until  it  is  very  well  known 
what  they  are ; too  late  often  ?— Quite  true.  There 
certainly  should  be  a sanatorium  in  each  comity  for 
consumption.  I don’t  think,  however,  that  you  could 
make  sanitary  a workhouse  hospital  for  that  purpose, 
or  a workhouse.  You  see  the  workhouses  were  built  at. 
a time  when  there  was  very  little  known  about  sanita- 
tion, and  the  foundations  of  all  the  workhouses,  so  far- 
as  I know,  are  soaked  with  insanitary  matter ; their 
walls  have  become  impregnated  with  it.  The  whole- 
atmosphere  of  workhouses,  as  a rule,  is  bad ; indeed,  I 
have  always  thought  that  operations,  major  operations, 
certainly,  should  not  be  performed,  if  they  could  be 
avoided,  at  all,  in  any  workhouse  hospital. 

140.  There  is  hardly  any  hospital  where  they  were 

done  to  a greater  extent,  and  I think  they  were  fairly 
successful,  were  they  not,  in  the  workhouse  that  you 
were  connected  with  yourself? — Yes,  they  have  been; 
but  you  see  the  mode  of  conveyance  rfow  is  so  good  that 
an  injured  person 

141.  May  be  sent  to  Belfast,  Cork,  or  Dublin,  as  the 
case  may  be? — Sent  to  some  centre.  I think  the  pay- 
ment, or  contribution  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  or  insane  in  hospitals,  should  be  more' 
insisted  upon. 

142.  How  would  you  set  about  carrying  out  that- 
scheme? — Take  an  example  in  county  asylums.  I' 
think  in  each  county  asylum  there  should  be  an  investi- 
gatory committee,  a committee  consisting,  say,  of  three, 
whose  principal  duty  would  be  to  go  round  and  visit  the 
inmates  occasionally,  and  to  make  inquiries  about  the 
inmates  and  their  friends  as  to  who  would  be  able  to 
pay  and  who  would  not  be  able  to  pay. 

143.  The  doctor  and  a couple  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  1 — Yes. 

144.  And  do  you  contemplate  a fixed  payment  or  dis- 
cretionary power  to  such  a committee  to  fix  payments 
according  to  the  means  of  the  person?— Yes;  but  I 
would  always  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  make  it  as  small 
as  possible. 

145.  Yon  would  graduate  it  according  to  the  means. 
If  a man  was  earning  £3  a week,  and  a member  of  his 
family  came  in,  you  would  make  him  pay  the  full  cost, 
perhaps  ? — Yes. 

146.  And  if  a day  labourer,  earning  15j.  or  18s.  a 
week  sent  one  of  his  children  in,  he  would  be  only  able 
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June_25, 1903.  to  pay ? — A very  small  amount,  but  at  the  same 

..  1 time  it  would  make  him  feel  that  he  was  contributing 

HT"  . towards  the  patient’s  support, 
agenms.  14 7.  You  would  give.  a discretionary  power  to  such  a 

committee  ? — Oh,  certainly ; but  I would  always  err  on 
the  safe  side,  and  not  charge  too  much.  Another  thing, 
too,  if  workhouses  are  to  be-in  existence,  I should  cer- 
tainly say  that  they  should  not  be  so  prison-like  as  they 
are. 

148.  Are  you  speaking  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view  ?— Oh,  no ; I am  speaking  from  perhaps  a senti- 
mental point  of  view. 

149.  From  the  regulations  as  to  going  in  and  out?  — 
I remember  when  people  going  into  the  workhouse, 
whether  they  went  in  as  able-bodied  paupers  or  into  the 
infirmary,  considered  they  were  going  into  a prison,  out 
of  which  they  could  not  get,  except  by  some  favour  of 
the  officials. 

150.  Or  by  taking  their  discharge  on  three  hours' 
notice  ? — Some  of  them  thought  they  could  not  get  out 
under  those  circumstances.  I certainly  think  the  old 
people  should  be  allowed  greater  freedom,  and  should 
have  certain  hours  to  return  to  the  workhouse,  but 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out. 

151.  Certain  privileges  ? — Certain  privileges  during 
the  day. 

. -M®-  ^ou  would  leave  those  to  the  discretion  of  the 
visiting  committee? — Of  the  visiting  committee.  On 
all  these  committees  I would  have  as  small  a number  as 
possible ; the  most  workable  committee  is  a small  com- 
mittee. 

153.  A conunittee  of  one?— Perhaps  so.  With  re- 
gard to  the  dietary  scale,  I think  there  is  a very  great 


waste.  I think  it  is  a mistake  to  have  any  hard  and 
fast  rule  as  to  the  dietary. 

154.  You  would  have  a certain  amount,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  of  the  building, 
issued,  carved  and  cut  for  the  requirements  ? — Under 
proper  supervision,  I think  it  would  be  a much  cheaper 
way  of  doing  it. 

155.  But  of  course  you  know  the  difficulty,  the  diffi- 

culty is  book-keeping.  With  the  rations  system,  you 
issue  the  rations,  and  the  storekeeper  cannot  issue  more, 
but  if  discretion  comes  in,  there  is  a great  room  for 
peculation  ? — I quite  understand  that,  but  I think  that 
the  comfort  of  the  people 

156.  It  might  lead  to  greater  waste,  but  carving  could 
be  done,  and  matters  of  that  sort,  even  with  the  rations 
system?- — -Yes,  I think  it  would  be  much  better,  al- 
though it  might  tend  to  more  book-keeping. 

157.  It  could  not  well  be  a subject  for  book-keeping, 

as  far  as  I see.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  you  could 
have  discretionary  issues  of  food  in  a business-like  way 
entered  in  books,  so  as  to  prevent  peculation  ? — No,  I 
don’t  know  how  you  could.  I am  afraid  I could  not 
suggest"  any  plan,  but  under  a proper  superintendent, 
who  in  turn  is  supervised  by  the  committee,  there  should 
be  very  little 

158.  In  some  of  the  large  hospitals,  undoubtedly,  the 
lady  superintendent  has  a very  free  hand  in  these 
matters,  to  the  advantage  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital, 
I am  sure,  and  the  comfort  of  the  patients  ; one  patient 
would  eat  a great  deal  and  another  very  little? — 
Exactly. 

159.  Was  there  anything  else  you  thought  of  ? — At 
present  I don’t  know  of  anything  else. 
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160.  Chairman. — You  are  a Poor  Law  Guardian  of 
the  North  Dublin  Union?— Yes,  and  of  the  South 
Union  also. 

161.  And  you  have  had  very  large  opportunities  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  large  unions  ? — Yes. 

162.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  of  the  smaller 
unions  ? — No,  I don’t  profess  to  know  anything  of  the 
smaller  unions.  I have  not  stated  very  minutely  the 
points  on  which  I desire  to  give  evidence,  but  to  save 
time,  I might  say  that  I agree  with  most  of  what  Dr. 
Smyth  and  Dr.  Magennis  have  said.  The  points  I wish 
to  emphasise  are  merely  certain-  matters  in  which  I 
notice,  as  a practitioner,  who  practises  mostly  among 
the  poor,  and  as  a Poor  Law  Guardian,  that  the  Poor 
Law  system  does  not  give  the  relief  it  should  to  the 
poorer  classes. 

163.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  class  is  left  out,  or 
do  you  moan  to  say  that  the  relief  is  not  suitable  and 
adequate  ? — The  relief  is  not  suitable  and  adequate  to 
the  poorer  classes. 

164.  As  regards  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  ? — Both.  If 
I might  first  mention  the  difficulty  about  the  hospitals 
in  Dublin.  In  the  first  instance,  there  is  no  hospital 
in  Dublin  except  the  workhouse  infirmaries  into  which 
a sick  person  has  a right  to  go.  My  view  is  that  every 
sick  person  has  a right  to  be  made  well  just  as  he  has  a 
right  to  live ; that  is  what  I think  the  Poor  Law  was 
founded  to  accomplish,  that  every  person  had  a right 
to  live,  and  if  he  had  no  means  of  living,  they  should 
furnish  him  with  it.  In  most  of  the  Dublin  hospitals 
it  is  more  or  less  a compliment  to  get  a person  in  j in 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Richmond,  they  have  a 
general  rule  that  if  a person  presents  a certificate  from 
a medical  practitioner  that  he  is  a fit  case  for  hospital, 
they  have  a rule  that  they  shall  admit  him.  But  the 
staffs  of  those  hospitals,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  are 
paid  by  the  fees  of  the  students.  There  is  a necessity, 
therefore,  to  present  students  with  cases  which  are  more 
or  less  interesting ; therefore  it  is  that  the  staffs  are  not 
anxious  to  make  room  for  ordinary  cases  of  sickness 
which  have  no  general  interest,  like  cases  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, and  cases  of  that  kind.  That  is  the  great  thing 
in  which  there  is  a need  for  reform  in  Dublin.  Take 
a poor  man  earning  18s.  or  20s.  a week— he  has  no 
proper  accommodation  at  home,  he  gets  an  attack  of 
bronchitis.  It  is  a case  of  obvious  necessity  to  get  him 
into  hospital,  for  if  he  gets  into  hospital  he  will  be 
all  right  m a week  cr  fortnight.  At  present,  unless  one 
goes  under  a certain  compliment  to  one  of  the  hospi- 
tals,  you  cannot  get  him  in  ; your  only  resource  is  to 
send  him  to  the  workhouse  hospital.  You  have  then 
and  there  to  make  a pauper  of  him ; he  has  to  put  on 


workhouse  clothes.  And  although  at  first  there  was  a 
great  feeling  against  the  workhouse  hospitals,  and  the 
families  thought  it  a shame  that  it  could  be  thrown  in 
their  faces  that  any  of  the  family  got  relief  in  the  work- 
house,  nevertheless,  after  persons  have  once  been  there, 
they  don’t  find  the  place  so  bad,  and  afterwards,  when 
they  get  a little  tired,  or  anything,  they  ask  for  a ticket 
for  the  workhouse  hospital.  I think  every  poor  work- 
ing man  should  have  an  opportunity  of  going  into  hos- 
pital, where  he  would  have  a chance  of  being  made  well, 
and  if  a man  were  able  to  pay  a small  sum,  he  should 
be  made  to  pay  it.  The  Local  Government  Act,  as  far 
as  regards  the  founding  of  district  hospitals,  was  in- 
tended to  overcome  that  vice.  I made  an  effort  to  have 
it  adopted  in.  the  unions  here,  but  there  were  several 
very  grave  objections  against  it.  They  pointed  out  that 
under  the  Local  Government  regulations,  if  a district 
hospital  were  about  to  be  founded,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  call  in  a number  of  strangers,  and  there 
is  a spirit  of  exclusiveness  amongst  Boards,  and  they 
don’t  like  that.  Another  thing  they  said  was,  you 
could  not  have  a hospital  inside  the  walls  unless  it  was 
under  the  master’s  jurisdiction  ; they  said,  furthermore, 
you  should  have  a distinct  set  of  officials  for  the  dis- 
trict hospital.  Of  course,  the  district  hospitals,  if  they 
were  carried  out,  would  meet  most  of  my  views,  but 
there  are  evidently  very  serious  objections  against  carry- 
ing it  out.  Then  it  must  be  remembered,  I think,  that 
much  the  larger  number  of  hospital  patients  in  Dublin 
are  in  the  infirmaries  of  the  North  and  South  Dublin 
Unions.  There  are  1,100  classed  as  hospital  patients  in 
the  South,  and  between  800  and  900  in  the  North.  Of 
course,  much  of  this  classification  is  not  very  exact.  The 
Local  Government  Board  have  asked  us  to  rectify  it, 
but  the  fact  is  you  can  only  put  a person  on  hospital 
diet,  or  the  common  workhouse  diet,  and  there  are 
many  cases  not  suitable  for  workhouse  diet,  and  the 
medical  officer  tlien;  through  feelings  of  charity,  keeps 
them  on  hospital  diet. 

165.  TherS  are  intermediate  diets  ? — Yes  ; but  I un- 
derstand when  you  discharge  a person  from  hospital,  he 
has  to  be  put  on  hall  diet. 

166.  Not  necessarily? — The  poor  people  don’t  know, 
and  it  may  be  as  a matter  of  form  he  is  put  on  hall 
diet,  but  he  is  inclined  to  run  away.  Then,  of  course. 
I contemplate  that  the  persons  in  the  hospitals  should 
be  allowed  to  wear  their  own  clothes. 

167.  If  the  clothing  were  suitable? — Yes,  certainly, 
clean,  and  all  that ; that  I think  is  very  important, 
almost  the  most  important  matter.  In  Dublin,  in 
every  recurring  summer,  there  is  a very  great  grievance ; 
certain  hospitals  close  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning.  The 
Mater  Hospital  professes  to  close  for  two  months.  Well, 
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obviously,  all  the  patients  who  go  there  from  Dublin 
must  be  provided  for  elsewhere,  and  there  is  practically 
no  place  for  them,  but  the  union  infirmaries ; thus  you 
have  hundreds  of  people  every  year  made  paupers, 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  sick  ; they  come  back 
again  and  again,  and  the  sense  of  shame  is  lost  and  the 
sense  of  independence. 

168.  Then  you  would  meet  that  by  a district  hos- 
pital ? — Practically  a district  hospital,  in  which  a per- 
son if  sick,  or  certified  to  be  sick  by  a practitioner, 
should  be  admitted,  in  whioh  he  should  be  asked  to  pay 
the  bare  cost  of  his  maintenance.  We  calculate  that 
it  costs  us  between  3s.  and  4s.  in  the  union  hospital.  I 
would  have  a working  man  pay  that  much  and  no  more. 
I would  not  ask  him  to  pay  a share  of  the  establishment 
charges. 

169.  It  is  easier  for  a man  to  pay  for  the  members  of 
his  family  than  for  himself  ; if  he  is  not  earning,  there 
is  no  money  ?— It  is  very  hard  ; in  some  cases  good  em- 
ployers allow  their  employees  a certain  amount,  or  a 
benevolent  society  ; and  then  if  a man  paid  Is.  or  2s. , 
it  kept  up  an  air  of  independence,  and  no  one  could  call 
him  a pauper.  With  regard  to  epileptics,  that  has 
been  touched  on,  and  I need  not  say  much  about  it.  The 
Countess  of  Meath  offered  to  provide  an  establishment 
for  epileptics,  and  it  is  a most  desirable  thing,  but  when 
we  came  to  look  into  the  matter,  we  found  we  oould  not 
take  on  ourselves  the  responsibility.  Certain  Guar- 
dians were  sent  from  both  unions,  and  although  the 
Countess  offered  to  provide  a house,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  maintenance.  The  only  way  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  keep  these  inmates  was  that  probably  the 
Government  would  give  a grant  of  4s.  a head,  and  there 
would  be  private  subscriptions.  Some  of  us,  most  of 
the. number,  did  not  like  to  undergo  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding 12s.  a week. 

170.  Tou  had  no  power  to  give  any  undertaking  as  to 
how  much  you  would  pay?— I think  the  workhouse 
would  have  power  to  give  a certain  sum — the  absolute 
cost. 

171.  When  the  institution  was  there? — But  there 
would  be  still  a deficit,  and  therefore  the  thing  fell 
through.  A sanatorium  for  consumptives — that  has 
been  treated  by  other  gentlemen,  and  I thoroughly  agree 
with  them  ; there  is  no  doubt  there  is  very  great  need 
for  it.  You  send  a patient  to  the  workhouse  hospital 
for  bronchitis ; they  are  invariably  cases  in  the  preli- 
minary stages  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  those 
cases  run  into  decline,  and  they  are  a burden  on  you 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  they  die.  Lately,  I am 
informed  that,  according  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  orders,  the  question  of  the  supplying  of  what  we 
may  term  medical  comforts  to  sick  people,  lies  abso- 
lutely at  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officer.  I may 
not  be  quite  accurate,  but  that  is  what  I am  informed. 

172.  I think  you  are  going  now  into  the  Medical 
Charities  Act  ? — Is  not  that  touched  on  ? 

173.  No,  I am  not  at  all  empowered  here  to  take  any 

evidence  about  dispensaries  or  the  Medical  Charities 
Act  ?— On  the  need  for  increasing  the  facilities  whereby 
lunatics  can  be  transferred  to  asylums,  there  is  very 
great  need  for  facilities  in  that  respect;  we  have  had 
an.  enormous  amount  of  trouble  about  that  in  both 
unions.  In  last  July  there  was  a circular  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  saying  the  onus  of  providing 
accommodation  for  lunatics  lay  on  the  County  Councils, 
and  both  unions  decided  that  they  would  transfer  all 
lunatics  to  the  asylum  on  Form  D,  as  it  seemed  to  them 
to  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  is  very  expensive  in  the  asylum,  hut  the 
Guardians  said  that  was  not  their  business 

174.  You  may  take  us  as  knowing  all  about  that  diffi- 
culty that  arose  between  the  Richmond  Asylum  and 
your  Guardians  ? — Well,  then,  I need  say  no  more. 

175..  What  you  do  wish  to  say  is  that  you  think  the 
lunatics  ought  to  leave  the  workhouse  ? — Undoubtedly  ; 
and  also  that  we  should  have  facilities  ; not  to  be  send- 
ing them  there  in  a cab  and  getting  them  back  again. 

176.  That  you  should  not  have  them  at  all? — Pos- 
sibly the  Guardians  might  have  power  to  recover  for 
extra  nursing,  but  I am  informed  they  have  not. 

177.  You  have  power  to  declare  the  relief  as  given  by 
way  of  loan,  and  then  you  can  recover  the  full  average 
cost  of  maintenance  ? — That  is  very  difficult  and 
tedious  ; we  want  some  more  moderate  method.  You 
cannot  send  a case  of  delirium  tremens  to  any  hospital 

•iti  Dublin)  for  they  won’t  take  them. 

178.  'You  could  bring  a man  into  the  police  court  if 
ha  Tefused  to  pay? — There  is  a fearful  scandal' about 


these  cases  ; it  occurs  every  pension  time  ; no  hospital  ^une  1903- 
in  Dublin  will  take  a delirium  tremens  case,  and  as  a D 1 j"7T 
matter  of  practice,  they  are  sent  to  the  union  hospital  M«Walter. 
in  a cab.  The  master  has  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
them,  But  he  does  not  like  to  do  so ; there  is  extra  nurs- 
ing for  them,  and  they  get  brandy  and  everything  like 
that.  After  they  recover,  some  of  them  are  sent  to  the 
asylum,  and  then  they  go  away,  come  back  next  time, 
and  don’t  pay  a penny.  Well,  the  outdoor  relief ; the 
greatest  possible  reform  could  be  made  there.  The  class 
of  persons  to  whom  one  could  give  outdoor  relief  is 
limited.  Last  year  the  Guardians  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  were  surcharged  7s.  lOd.  for  some  loaves  of 
bread  they  gave  to  the  family  of  a man  who  was  in 
prison.  I neod  not  tell  you  that  Guardians  have  a mor- 
bid horror  of  surcharges ; it  frightens  them  fearfully, 
and  the  next  deserving  case  that  comes  up  is  refused. 

179.  The  limits  are  very  clear  and  distinct  under  the 
law.  Would  you  suggest  that  any  other  class  should 
be  eligible? — You  cannot  at  present  give  it  to  a widow 
with  one  child.  That  is  a deserving  class,  surely ; you 
cannot  give  it  to  a woman  whose  husband  is  in  prison  ; 
surely  she  above  all  requires  it.  You  cannot  give  any 
help  towards  rent.  I am  informed  in  England  it  is 
competent  for  Guardians  to  pay  Is. , or  part  of  the  rent 
of  a room. 

180.  For  what  class? — Glasses  that  are  temporarily 
out  of  work  ; such  classes  as  are  relieved  at  present  by 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and  other  societies. 

181.  Do  you  think  your  Guardians  would  support 
such  a view  ? — I think  so ; they  are  most  anxious.  Even 
last  Monday  there  was  a girl  and  her  brother,  both 
working  at  some  small  industry.  Their  sight  waB 
gradually  failing,  and  it  had  failed  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  not  able  to  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  If  they  got  some  little  relief,  they  would 
be  able  to  work  and  supplement  it,  but,  as  I explained, 
we  had  no  power  to  relieve  them. 

182.  Did  they  go  into  the  workhouse,  do  you  know  ?— 

We  were  tcdd  that  was  the  only  thing  for  them.  We 
had  great  trouble  last  year  about  measles  ; here  in  Dub- 
lin 849  children  died  of  measles,  and  except  you  sent 
them  into  hospital  you  had  no  means  of  giving  them 
relief  that  .1  could  see,  and  that  is  an  expensive  thing. 

I am  not  sure,  we  may  have  power  to  appoint  dis- 
trict nurses  and  give  a little  extra  nourishment  in  these- 
cases,  but  it  has  not  been  the  practice. 

183.  That  again  is  the  Medical  Charities  and  the- 
Public  Health  Act? — We  have  a ward  in  the  North 
Union  altogether  devoted  to  venereal  diseases.  I think 
these  cases  should  be  treated  in  the  Lock ; of  course,  it 
is  a matter  of  opinion. 

184.  And  a question  of  extent  of  accommodation? — 

Partly,  but  we  have  had  a ward  absolutely  devoted  to 
that  particular  class  of  disease,  which  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  treated  in  such  a hospital  in  a city  like 
Dublin ; where  you  have  a hospital  receiving  a Gov- 
ernment grant,  they  ought  to  be  accommodated. 

185.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  accommodation 
at  the  Lock  ? — I know  it  is  limited.  Some  of  us  think 
that  the  authority  of  the  master  in  a workhouse  is  alto- 
gether too  absolute  ; it  seems  to  me  rather  an  effete  sys- 
tem. At  present  if  I or  any  other  Guardian  chose  to  walk 
through  the  union  hospital,  the  master  can  tell  us  to 
go  out.  He  never  has  done  so,  but  personally  I don’t 
like  walking  through  a place  on  sufferance ; he  could, 
order  me  out,  and  therefore'  if  I do  choose  to  walk  there,, 
to  a certain  extent  I am  on  sufferance. 

186.  I think  he  would  be  very  indiscreet  ?— He  would; 
be  decidedly  indiscreet,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  a 
legal  power  to  do  so,  and  a little  emendation  there- 
would  be  desirable.  I am  not  speaking  of  any  master 
in  particular ; I am  speaking  generally,  but  the  point 
is  this,  that  if  Guardians  bring  things  to  their  notice, 
they  will  promise  up  to  a certain  point,  and  if  you 
press  them  further,  they  will  say:  “Well,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  have  no  power  in  this  matter ; it  is  in 
my  own  discretion.” 

187.  As  soon  as  any  definite  case  arose  in  which  you 
thought  the  master  was  wrong  you  could  deal  with  it?— 

A comparatively  small  thing  was  this  ; occasionally  we 
find  it  desirable  to  prevent  visitors  going  to  the  work- 
house,  but  it  is  generally  understood,  for  fear  of  any 
case  of  harshness  arising,  that  individual  Guardians 
shall  give— it  is  not  a permit — and  the  master  has 
sometimes  disregarded  those,  and  he  need  not  give  us 
any  satisfaction.  It  is  not  much  of  a matter,  but  at 
all  events,  those  things  make  it  evident  to  the  master’s 
subordinates  that  he  is  the  person  to  be  obeyed,  and  not 

. the  Board. 
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188.  Chairman. — Tour  evidence  is  mainly,  I see, 
from  the  abstract  you  have  kindly  given  us,  directed 
towards  the  provision  for  infants  and  children,  and  for 
the  epileptics? — Yes. 

189.  Kindly  tell  the  Commission  what  your  view  is 
about  the  treatment  of  the  young? — I think,  sir,  that 
all  children  should  be  nursed  outside  of  the  workhouse. 

190.  Beginning  from  what  age  would  you  say  1 — Soon 
after  birth. 

191.  That  is  soon  after  weaning,  we  will  say  ? — No ; 
I speak  now  specially  with  regard  to  illegitimate  child- 
ren coming  in,  that  they  should  he  put  out  to  nurse, 
and  nursed  if  necessary,  upon  artificial  food,  but  that 
they  should  be  taken  away  at  the  very  earliest  age  from 
the  surroundings  of  the  workhouse. 

192.  Even  at  the  age  of  a couple  of  months? — Even 
at  the  age  of  a week. 

193.  And  placed  in  ordinary  homes? — Placed  with 

farmers ; placed  in  the  country ; given  to  young  mar- 
ried women  of  good  repute,  whose  respectability  could 
be  certified  by  the  district  medical  officer  and  the  clergy- 
man. ° 

194.  It  has  appeared  in  recent  inquiries  that  there 
was  a great  deal  of  risk  attendant  upon  sending  child- 
ren out  as  long  as  they  were  in  what  you  might  call  the 
bottle-fed  stage  ? — I quite  agree. 

■ 0wi"g  dirty  bottles  and  want  of  care  in  feed- 
mg  ?— And  want  of  cleanliness.  This  has  principally 
arisen  m my  experience,  and  I am  in  charge  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  children  of  this  nursed-out  variety, 
in  charge  of  a foundling  institution,  and  to  my  know- 
ledge these  dirty  bottles  and  want  of  care  are  due  prin- 
cipally to  old  women  who  made  a profession  of  nursing. 

I would  change  that  altogether.  I would  give  the 
child  to  the  wife  of  a young  farmer  living  in  the 
country. 

. 106-  Who  had  been  carefully  instructed  on  feeding 
them  ?— Who  would  receive  careful  instruction ; and 
that  the  nurse  when  necessary  be  provided  with  proper 
food.  I would  not  spare  expense  with  regard  to  very 
young  children  of  that  age,  because  I think  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  be  well  fed,  that  is  properly  fed, 
and  that  they  should  have  sunlight  and  fresh  air ; that 
is  why  I wish  them  away  from  city  life  altogether.  The 
inspector  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  mother  of  at 
least  two  children,  and  consequently  conversant  with 
what  a child  requires,  and  with  the  natural  feelings  of 
a mother  towards  a child  ; and  I would  require  the  in- 
6Sr.t°1hav?tllat  clllld  sapped  and  to  examine  the 
child  s body— its  head,  to  see  there  was  no  vermin  : its 
body,  to  see  that  there  was  no  rash  ; its  genitalia,  to  see 
there  was  no  discharge ; all  these  things  should  be  sys- 
tematically done  and  regularly  reported.  If  the  child 
was  found  in  any  way  diseased,  the  inspector  should  at 
once  wait  upon  the  dispensary  doctor  of  the  district, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  condition  she  found  the 
' * .fll&  Physical  condition  of  the  child,  the  clothes 

of  the  child,  and  the  way  the  child  was  kept,  and  the 
.bottles  and  food,  and  all  should  be  seen  to.  Delicate 
-children,  I suggest,  should  be  kept  in  a home  somewhat 
alter  the  manner  which  I placed  before  you  The 
, Meioal  Garette”  erf  Paris  gives  an  accoint  of  how 
they  treat  such  children  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

197.  You  would  have  each  of  these  children  visited 

frequently  m the  course  of  the  year  ?— Visited  at  least 
$ year’  and  always  a surprise  visit. 

198.  Then  as  soon  as  the  child  reached  school  age,  it 
should  go,  of  course,  to  the  school?— As  soon  as  they 
readied  school  age,  they  would  become  boarded-out 
children  then,  and  all  the  children  should  be  trained  in 
handicraft  if  at  all  possible. 

glve  1)116111  the  same  instruction  as 
the  children  of  the  same  class  receive  in  the  country  ?— 
Yes  , but  I don  t think  children  of  the  same  class  re- 
ceiye  enough  instruction  in  handicraft. 

200.  You  could  hardly  propose  to  give  those  children 
a higher  course  of  instruction  than  Sie  ordinary  child- 
ren of  the  country  receive?— I would,  because  the  State 
JfS  “n?  l0C0  r 1116  other  children  would 

1 ”»M  ie"»  tt*» 

20L  You  would  give  them  instruction  of  various 
sorts— technical  instruction,  and  various  other  thines 
Then  you  point  out  that  a child's  after-life  will  be  much 
more  healthy,  mentally  and  physically,  by  havine  been 
away  from  an  institution  ?-And  that  they  would'Wid 
fte  viodm  habits  that  art;  so  frequently  taught  to 
^vmmng  among  adults  in  workhouses. 

202.  Now  as  regards  epileptics  ?-The  present  view 

* epihST’  h*  ? is  large,y  hereditary,  I 
don  t think  ib  well-founded,  because  it  may  be  gener- 


ally taken,  as  a rule,  that  epilepsy  that  does  not  deve- 
lop before  twenty-five  years  of  age  is,  as  a rule, 
curable,  and  that  cases  developing  after  seven  and 
up  to  twenty,  yield  the  largest  percentage  of  cures.  I 
think  that  epilepsy  is  frequently  the  result,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  poorer  children  reared  in  workh'ouses,  of 
the  filthy  habits  which  they  are  taught  by  epileptics, 
and  which  they  receive  from  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  I would  divide  epileptics  into  day 
epileptics  and  night  epileptics,  and  I would  certainly 
put  the  night  epileptics  out  with  fanners.  Reynolds, 
who  gave  a great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  subject, 
considers  that  such  cases  are  most  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, and  that  agricultural  pursuits  are  particularly 
suitable  for  them.  I would  have  every  epileptic  under 
very  careful  medical  supervision,  and  I would  give 
rewards  for  the  largest  percentage  of  cures  found  with 
regard  to  them.  Epilepsy  is  due  to  so  many  different 
causes,  and,  probably,  more  than  any  other  disease,  it 
requires  careful  medical  examination  ; it  is  a brain 
disease ; we  hardly  know  what  it  is ; the  pathological 
lesions  left  are  very  variable  ; it  may  be  due  sometimes 
to  constipation,  sometimes  female  health  will  produce 
it,  sometimes  a slight  irritation  of  the  ear.  It  has 
been  known  to  follow  from  inflammation  at  the  root  of 
a tooth  ; it  has  been  known  to  follow,  not  infrequently, 
from  worms.  For  that  reason  I say  that  the  cause, 
which  is  so  frequently  obscure,  should  be  always  set  out. 

I would  certainly  recommend  confirmed  epileptics  being 
sent  to  the  asylum,  and  epileptics  should  always  be 
removed  from  the  young,  because  there  is  a great  ten- 
dency to  imitation  of  all  these  nervous  diseases  amongst 
the  young. 

203.  As  regards  the  sane  epileptics  ? — Of  the  type'  you 
are  referring  to  now, ‘of  the  poor? 

204.  Yes,  we  have  about  400  of  them  in  workhouses  ? 
— Some  sane  epileptics  are  particularly  brilliant  men. 
It  is  a strange  fact  that  epilepsy  does  not  seem  to  much 
influence  cerebration.  Some  mathematicians,  and 
others,  are  epileptics ; some  very  distinguished  writers 
have  been  epileptics ; but  the  class  of  epileptics  that 
would  come  under  the  Poor  Law  surveillance  would  be 
principally  those  of  much  less  intellectual  powers  ; at 
least,  the  powers,  if  they  were  great,  were  potential ; 
never  developed.  And  I think  those  that  got  their  at- 
tacks at  night  might  be  sent  out  to  farmers.  Agricul- 
tural pursuits  are  stated  by  Reynolds  to  be  more  effica- 
cious in  the  treatment  than  anything  else,  and  being 
away  from  other  inmates — because  amongst  workhouse 
inmates  there  is  a tendency  to  irritate  epileptics,  a 
tendency  to  tease  and  worry  in  different  ways — by  send- 
ing him  out  to  the  country  you  remove  him  from  all 
these  unpleasant  and  vicious  surroundings. 

205.  Would  you  rather  Save  such  treatment  than 
putting  them  in  an  institution  together  ? — I would  not 
put  them  in  an  institution  together — I think  it  is  bad— 
because  if  you  judge  the  severity  of  the  attack  by  the 
number  of  fits,  and  the  duration  of  fits,  and  the  after 
influence  of  the  fit,  whether  it  passes  away  quickly  or 
not,  and  put  a mild  case  amongst  severe  cases,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  mild  case  will  be  to  become  severe. 

206.  By  a sort  of  apprehension  ?— Yes,  I don’t  know 
how  it  is,  but  that  has  been  the  experience  of  medical 
writers.  I,  consequently,  recommend  their  being  sent 
to  farmers.  If  a farmer  gets  a small  sum,  he  will  be 
very  glad  to  take  a man  whose  attacks  are  at  night, 
and  who  would  be  of  use  and  assistance  on  the  farm. 
There  is  one  thing  with  regard  to  children  that  I would 
like  particularly  to  dwell  upon— it  is  with  regard  to 
the  milk.  The  milk  supplied  to  the  union  workhouses 
throughout  Ireland  is  disgraceful.  The  reports  are 
continually  coming  to  me.  It  has  been  my  duty  for 
many  years  to  be  reading  the  provincial  journals.  I 
find  that  very  frequently  the  percentage  of  fats  in  milk 
is  less  than  it  should  be. 

207.  In  fact,  I suppose  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
percentage  of  water  is  more?— I would  nut  it  otherwise. 
They  occasionally  mix  spent  milk  with  fresh,  and  it  is 
then  very  difficult  to  detect,  because  all  you  have  defi- 
cient  is  fat ; the  spent  milk  carried  with  it,  of  course, 
the  albumen  and  the  solids,  and  when  you  reduce  the 
percentage  of  fats  in  the  way  they  systematically  do 
m the  country,  you  produce  a peculiar  disease  of  the 
small  intestine ; the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
diseased.  This  was  first  made  plain  by  the  New 
Jmn  (Journal  in  1862 ; the  children  die  * inmition. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  mammalia  ; they  all  die  when  the 
percentage  of  fats  m milk  falls  below  a certain  amount, 
or  when  the  percentage  of  fats  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  albumen  present  in  it. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Miss  Welpiv  examined. 


208.  Chairman. — You  are  a Rural  District  Council- 
lor and  a Guardian  in  one  of  the  large  workhouses  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

209.  What  is  your  view  of  the  amalgamation  of 
unions  ? — I am  altogether  in  favour  of  it,  but  I suppose 
I ought  to  state  that  any  evidence  I give  to-day  is  purely 
personal  and  unrepresentative.  There  has  been  a good 
deal  of  opposition  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

210.  You  are  speaking  your  own  individual  views? — 
Yes. 

211.  As  regards  amalgamation  of  unions,  you  think 
a great  deal  might  be  done? — I do. 

212.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  what  extent  ?— My 

personal  experience  is  confined,  of  course,  to  the  South 
Dublin  Union.  I did  venture  to  say  that  even  an 
amalgamation  of  the  North  with  it 

213.  Later  on  we  shall  be  holding  an  inquiry  in  Dub- 
lin with  reference  to  the  particular  area  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  in  the  country.  We  would  not  now  go  into 
any  question  relating  to  a definite  area,  but  general 
evidence  on  the  various  subjects.  You  have  given  a 
list  of  a number  of  things  here  that  are  quite  proper 
for  the  present  sitting.  You  say  that  owing  to  the 

falling  off  in  population ?— Yes  ; and,  of  course, 

facilities  for  locomotion 

214.  That  you  believe  a great  many  workhouses  might 
he  closed  ? — Yes. 

215.  As  regards  the  insane  and  the  epileptics,  you 
have  seen  them  in  the  workhouse,  and  you  don’t  like 
it? — No,  and  of  course  the  medical  evidence  has  been 
so  strong  on  that  that  I feel  very  mistrustful  of  any- 
thing I could  say. 

216.  But  your  own  observation  leads  you ?— To 

quite  agree  with  them. 

217.  You  think  a great  many  small  workhouses  might 
go  because  the  maintenance  of  a small  number  of 
paupers  leads  to  an  unduly  large  official  staff  ?— Yes. 

218.  On  one  matter,  No.  5,  you  say  you  are  in 
favour  of  local  provision  in  villages  for  cases  of  sudden 
illness.  Did  you  mean  hospital  accommodation? — If 
we  could,  but  what  I have  always  before  me  is  the 
dread  of  suggesting  any  reform,  that  it  at  once'  arouses 
opposition  on  account  of  the  expense ; but  I live  in  a 
small  village,  and  I see  the  dreadful  shortcomings, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a local  nurse.  We  have  a district 
nurse  and  midwife,  but  we  seldom  have  our  village 
without  one  or  more  cases  of  illness  that  requires  nurs- 
ing. The  housing  of  the  people  is  so  defective.  I 
often  find  cases  of  patients  lying  in  a house  of  one 
apartment ; no  proper  accommodation,  no  way  of  sepa- 
rating them  ; sick  and  healthy  together. 

219.  What  you  think  is  that  either  a cottage  hospital 
or  district  nursing  would  be  necessary  for  humane  treat- 
ment ? — Yes. 

220.  You  mention  the  abolition  of  pauper  ward  assis- 

tants, except  for  scrubbing  and  cleaning  purposes,  but 
there  is  an  order  to  that  effect,  and  any  violation  of  it, 
of  course,  would  be  noticed  if  it  were  brought  before 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Our  wards  in  the  South 
Dublin  Union 

221.  Without  going  into  any  particular  workhouse? — 
The  only  workhouse  I am  intimately  acquainted  with 
is  one  where  I have  noticed  a number  of  ward  assistants. 

222.  You  have  noticed,  even  at  the  present  time, 
that  paupers  are  discharging,  to  your  knowledge,  nurs- 
ing duties  ? — Well,  perhaps  not  technically,  but  at  any 
rate,  they  are  in  attendance  upon  the  inmates,  and  I 
fail  to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 

223.  Well,  now,  the  evidence  that  you  offer  to  give 
about  the  Dublin  unions  we  would  be  very  glad  to  get 
from  you  later  on,  and  about  the  question  of  the  Guar- 
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dians  that  you  raise,  but  it  would  not  properly  come  ...  , 

up  now.  We  have  to  issue  notices  to  all  Guardians  1 - '"el ply. 
and  local  bodies  when  any  evidence  affecting  their  own 
institutions  will  be  received  ? — One  witness,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, mentioned  the  dietary  as  wasteful.  I have  always 
thought  that  myself. 

224.  Now,  you  have  seen  wasteful  expenditure? — 

Yes ; I have  seen  a whole  barrow  of  good  bread  that  was 
waste  after  one  dinner,  owing  to  the  equal  scale  of 
rations,  the  quantity  given,  and  once  laid  beside  a 
pauper,  it  becomes  waste  if  not  touched,  and  is  treated 
as  waste. 


225.  How  would  you  meet  that? — By  not  giving  the 
entire  quantity  at  the  start,  and  by  allowing  them  to 
ask  for  more.  That  has  been  tried  with  success  in  Eng- 
lish workhouses,  and  in  one  I heard  of  it  effected  a 
saving  of  a ton  of  bread  in  a month. 

226.  Could  you  give  me  the  reference  to  that  work- 
house? — The  Chorlton  Workhouse. 

227.  I would  like  to  find  out  whether  they  have  any 
special  books  to  meet  such  a system? — Then  it  is  the 
custom  in  a workhouse  I know  to  cut  the  bread  in  very 
rough  chunks  ; that  leads  to  waste,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  in  the  infirmary,  makes  it  distasteful. 

228.  You  think  that  a lady  inspector  would  be  a de- 
sirable appointment?— Most  desirable.  You  see,  we 
have  such  a very  large  proportion  of  women  in  the 
workhouses,  and  I have  always  noticed  that  in  the  work- 
house  I know  best,  it  always  shows  evidence  of  man’s 
hand  everywhere.  I might  mention  one  detail  only 
which  came  under  our  notice.  When  little  infants  were 
being  sent  out  to  nurse,  it  was  the  storekeeper  who  got 
out  their  little  outfit,  and  we  found  that  they  were 
sometimes  dressed  without  having  those  garments'  aired. 

229.  Then  you  would  have  three  inspectors  at  each 
workhouse — the  general  inspector,  the  lady  inspector, 
and  the  medical  inspector  ? — Yes  ; I suppose  it  would 
be  possible  for  one  lady  inspector  to  inspect  more  than 
one  workhouse? 

230.  Oh,  yes,  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Then  in  the 
last  paragraph  you  point  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
children  from  meeting  grown-up  paupers? — Yes. 

231.  And  you  would  like  to  keep  separate  the  child- 
ren that  go  in  and  out  frequently ; you  would  like  to 
keep  them  separate  from  the  other  children  ? — Who  are 
permanent.  It  may  be  a difficult  matter,  but  still  I 
think  it  would  be  possible ; there  must  be  a good  deal 
of  contamination  with  those  going  in  and  out. 

232.  You  would  be  willing  to  keep  on  the  schools  and 
not  have  boarding  out  ? — Oh,  I prefer  boarding  out.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  all  of  the  children  out  of  the 
workhouse. 


233.  That  would  make:  it  unnecessary  to  have  any 
distinction  between  the  ins  and  the  outs  and  the  per- 
manent, if  they  were  all  out.  Is  there  anything  else 
in  connection  with  that  last  paragraph  ? — I mentioned 
putting  a restriction  on  the  intercourse  between  the 
children  and  their  parents,  I have  come  across  a great 
many  instances  of  entire  families  in  the  workhouse, 
and  I presume  the  parents  are  still  of  a workable  age. 
All  that  tends  to  pauperise  the  whole  family  and  whole 
generations,  allowing  them  so  readily  to  drift  into  the 
workhouse  and  remain  there,  and  facilities  given  to 
them  for  intercourse  with  their  children,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  feeling  of  home  life  and  self-respect  is 
gone. 

234.  Do  you  think  you  might  safely  take  those  child- 
ren from  their  parents  and  board  them  out  ? — I would, 
unless  in  very  very  special  cases,  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Guardians. 


Dr.  Laffan  examined. 


235.  Chairman. — You  say  that  the  population  of 
Ireland  lias  so  much  diminished — it  is  half  what  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Famine — that  the  number  of  work- 
houses  might  be  very  much  reduced? — Yes. 

236.  That  really  half  of  them  ought  to  suffice? — 
Well,  I should  not  like  to  say  the  precise  number ; but 
a very  large  number. 

237.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  railway  accommoda- 

• jn  ^ — ^eB  ’ the  railways  might  be  made  con- 

siderably more  use  of  than  at  present. 

238.  Circumstances  having  changed  so  much  since 
low,  wihen  they  were  started? — Yes. 

239.  As  regard  your  own  county,  you  mention  cer- 
tain things  that  might  be  done ; but  I think  we  will 


keep  that  over  until  we  get  down  to  Tipperary,  and  jjr,  t affan. 
hear  what  you  have  to  say  then.  You  think  that  for 
the  County  Tipperary  there  should  be  an  auxiliary  asy- 
lum ? — Yes. 

240.  As  opposed  to  an  annexe  to  an  existing  lunatic 
asylum  ? — Yes  ; on  the  ground  that  the  whole  trend  of 
medical  opinion,  and  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
English  Medico-Psychological  Society,  which,  I should 
imagine,  would  be  a supreme  tribunal  on  the  subject, 
are  very  strongly  opposed  to  -still  further  enlarging 
asylums  that  are  already  too  large  for  the  most  part, 
and  that  it  is  very  much  better,  because  more  healthy, 
to  place  the  helpless  and  incurable  lunatics  in  auxiliary, 
because  smaller  institutions.  On  this  point  the  Eng- 
lish Commissioners  of  Lunacy  themselves  have  taken 

c 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


June  25  1903.  UP  same  ground.  In  their  last  Report  they  say 

L ’ “The  Commissioners  draw  special  attention  to  the 

Dr.  Laffan.  need  for  classification  of  patientSj  and  for  the  provision 
of  cheaper  institutions  for  the  chronic  and  incurable 
classes  of  lunacy.”  At  the  London  Epidemic  Society, 
where  the  question  of  the  presence  of  dysentery  and 
allied  diseases  was  under  discussion.  Sir  Patrick  Max- 
well expressed  himself  strongly  opposed  to  great  in- 
stitutions, and  in  the  Report  of  ’-lie  Tuberculosis 
Committee  they  declared  that  they  felt  bound — this  is 
the  Report  which  was  adopted  by  the  Medico-Psycho- 
logical Society:— “We  feel  bound  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  present  tendency  to  build  huge  asylums.” 
Therefore,  I am  in  favour  of  auxiliary  institutions  as 
opposed  to  building  annexes  to  institutions  that  are 
already,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  too  big.  I 
should  also  quote  the  opinion  of  the  great  Simpson,  who 
had  worked  out  the  matter  very  carefully ; he  found, 
with  every  increment  of  patients  in  the  institution 
there  was  a distinct  increment  of  unhealthiness.  These 
constitute  two  or  three  of  the  leading  lights  in  connec- 
tion with  auxiliary  asylums  versus  annexes  to  existing 
ones.  Local  people  will  see  great  objection  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  workhouse  ; whatever  they  may  revolutionise 
in  the  abstract,  when  it  comes  to  their  own  case  they 
have  a mighty  objection  to  shut  up  the  workhouse 
and  all  its  fat  belongings  ; but  if  here  and  there  these 
workhouses  were  converted  into  auxiliary  asylums  the 
money-spending  department  would  still  remain,  and 
jnatters  would  be  very  much  facilitated. 

241.  It  would  break  the  fall? — It  would  more  than 
break  the  fall ; for  I should  say  quite  as  much  would 
be  spent  in  the  new  department  of  the  asylum  as  in  the 
old  workhouse. 

242.  Where  would  the  economy  come  in  for  the  rate- 
payers if  you  kept  the  old  building  on  under  a new 
title? — I don't  mean  that  everywhere  you  should  keep 
the  old  building  on  ; there  would  be  quite  a number 
of  unions  supporting  a particular  auxiliary  asylum. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  amalgamation  itself,  of 
course  the  individual  cases  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  local  inquiries ; and  further,  I would  say  that  the 
whole  thing  will  only  be  made  practicable  by  very 
strong  powers  vested  for  the  moment  either  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  some  Board  which  for  the 
moment  would  take  its  place.  Local  differences  and 
local  interests  would  render  any  extensive  amalgama- 
tion quite  impracticable  otherwise.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Bill,  some  years  ago,  was  assailed  because  he  gave  too 
much  power ; with  all  respect,  I don’t  think  he  gave 
power  enough  to  the  central  board.  The  whole  thing 
would  be  unworkable  unless  something  closely  akin  to 
despotic  authority  were  for  the  moment  put  in  the 
hands  of  some  board,  not  necessarily  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

243.  Some  means  of  making  a fresh  start? — There 
would  he  no  earthly  means  of  settling  it  by  a conference 
among  the  Boards  ; they  would  be  quite  willing  to  get 
rid  of  their  neighbour,  but  extremely  unwilling  to 
commit  felo  de  se. 

244.  As  regards  consumptive  patients? — As  regards 
consumptive  patients,  some  of  the  localities,  which  are 
most  favourable  having  regard  to  the  climate,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  thing  necessarily  most  favoured  for 
the  treatment  of  such  cases,  might  be  selected  for  the 
establishment  of  a sanatorium  ; and  in  the  meantime 
some  small  provision  might  be  made  for  the  separation 
of  patients — I am  afraid  it  would  be  a case  of  separa- 
tion, not  of  cure,  in  the  case  of  adapting  a ward  in 
one  of  the  existing  workhouses. 

245.  Where  it  is  possible  in  the  country  you  do  have 
a separate  ward  for  them? — I find,  in  my  place,  it  is 
wholly  impossible,  except  on  the  female  side ; we  are 
able  to  do  something  on  the  female  side,  but  nothing 
on  the  male  side.  When  the  nuns  were  introduced 
they  took  up  the  small  wards— it  was  a very  narrow, 
short-sighted  policy  not  to  build  them  a house ; they 
have  been  of  immense  service  to  the  institution,  but,  of 
course,  they  necessarily  must  occupy  some  little  room, 
and  that  little  room  was,  for  economy  sake,  taken 
from  the  smaller  wards  which  existed,  and  we  have 
every  day  found  how  much  more  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical it  would  have  been  to  have  built  a small  cottage 
for  them.  But  all  the  workhouses  appear  to  have  been 
built  on  one  of  two  or  three  plans.  I don't  think 
there  is  any  place  where  there  might  be  adequate  accom- 
modation. 

246.  Unless  the  number  of  patients  is  very  small  it 
is  difficult  to  get  a separate  ward  ; therefore  you  would 
say  allocate  one  of  the  closed  workhouses  for  consump- 
tives?—Yes  ; at  Mallow,  which  had  a great  reputation, 


and,  I suppose,  some  place  analogous  to  Glengariffe. 
And  in  the  interim  there  ought  to  be  separate  accom- 
modation, and  also  for  syphilitic  cases — that  would 
mean  only  a case  or  two  ; and  ditto  with  consumptive 
cases. 

247.  But  you  have  a great  number  of  consumptive 
cases? — I don’t  happen  to  have,  at  present,  a great 
number.  I don’t  think  there  are  a great  number,  un- 
less in  very  large  workhouses  ; I find  it  is  only  a case 
of  from  one  to  four. 

248.  You  think  that  the  able-bodied  destitute  of  two 
or  three  unions  might  be  accommodated  in  one  ? — Yes ; 
if  there  was  proper  provision  made  by  means  of  giving 
the  able-bodied  individual  a ticket  to  go  by  rail,  and 
having  a committee  of  the  united  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  meet  occasionally,  and  see  that  they  were  sent  on  at 
once — make  temporary  provision  for  them  until  they 
were  so  sent  on.  I don’t  see  anything  to  prevent  the 
able-bodied  inhabitants  of  several  unions  being  collected 
into  one. 

249.  He  would  not  have  any  money  ; just  get  his 
ticket.  And  his  ticket  would  not  be  paid  for  unless  he 
travelled  ? — Yes.  Then  some  temporary  provision 
might  have  to  be  made  to  give  him  a meal  pending  his 
going  on  to  his  destination  ; that  might  have  to  be  done 
and  it  might  not. 

250.  Then,  as  regards  children,  you  think  they  ought 
all  to  be  boarded  out? — Yes  ; but  you  should  first  have 
the  place  to  board  them. 

251.  Even  when  the  parents  are  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
I am  aware  there  are  a good  many  nice  points  in  con- 
nection with  that;  but  the  people  who  are  in  a work- 
house  don’t  very  materially  help  to  the  moral  develop- 
ment- of  their  own  children,  and  in  their  case  it  might 
be  even  more  important  to  separate  them ; but  I quite 
realise  that  there  are  inconveniences  in  taking  them 
out  where  the  parents  are  in  the  house,  because  the 
next  thing  would  be  for  the  parents  to  run  away. 
Still,  I think,  on  the  whole,  they  ought  to  be  out ; 
but  you  must  have  a place  to  put  them,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  labouring  population  must  be  secured  out 
in  the  country  themselves,  as  it  is  in  their  houses  they 
ought  to  be  placed.  I am  wholly  opposed  to  placing 
them  in  great  institutions ; I prefer  to  put  them  into 
cabins,  for  this  reason : it  is  a very  well-known  fact 
that  the  worst  wife  a poor  man  can  have  is  a servant 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  full  and  plenty  in  a com- 
fortable home  ; they  make  very  bad  wives.  I don’t  say 
necessarily  they  always  do  so,  but  they  do  so  in  a 
number  of  instances,  because  they  don’t  understand 
that  close  economy  that  people  in  poverty  do.  And 
these  children  brought  up  in  palatial  orphanages  are 
not  likely  to  make  as  good  wives  as  those  brought  up 
in  cottages  and  accustomed  to  some  industries.  Look- 
ing at  industry  as  the  end  of  the  whole  performance,  I 
tmnk  they  would  be  a great  deal  more  industrious  and 
contented  with  their  lot  if  they  were  out  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  humble  houses,  instead  of  in  big  mansions. 
For  that  purpose  I think  the  Labourers  Acts  should  be 
made  compulsory,  because  at  present  they  are  largely 
voluntary ; and  even  respectable  unions,  like  the  one 
I am  connected  with,  have  merely  housed  a small 
fraction  of  the  entire  labouring  population. 

252.  You  mean  the  sanitary  cottages  are  insufficient  ? 
— Yes. 

253.  I suppose  yon  have  very  nearly  gone  up  to  your 
one  shilling  in  the  £ at  the  Cashel  Board? — I think  it 
is  very  near  it.  The  expense  of  these  cottages  is  out- 
rageous, and  that  arises  from,  the  lame  way  these  Acts 
are  drafted ; the  opposition  given  by  large  numbers 
greatly  swells  the  expense. 

254.  Well,  we  are  a little  off  the  track  now?— I am ; 
but  you  must  facilitate  the  erection  of  cottages  and  the 
putting  out  of  labourers,  if  you  want  to  have  room 
enough  for  the  housing  of  the  children  and  the  housing 
of  the  aged  couples. 

255.  Still,  when  children  are  going  to  be  boarded 
out  there  always  is  a demand  for  them? — There  may 
be  in  some  quarters,  but  I am  not  personally  aware  of 
the  fact ; on  the  contrary,  I am  inclined  to  think — but 
I am  not  able  to  speak  positively — that  there  is  no  such 
great  demand : you  must  have  a large  body  to  pick 
from.  I am  inclined  to  think  there  is  not  where  they 
can  be  safely  put  out. 

256.  Now,  about  the  aged  couples? — If  you  had  a 
wholesale,  compulsory  housing  and  lodging  of  the 
labourers,  as  I have  called  your  attention  to,  these  poor 
people  would  live  in  their  own  little  houses  and  allot- 
ments to  the  end  of  their  days,  and  be  able  to  potter 
away  at  some  little  amount  of  industry  in  the  shape 
of  digging  or  helping  to  till  their  little  plots,  and  they 
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could  be  kept  out  of  the  workhouse  altogether.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  because  very  many  of 
them  are  able  to  do  some  little  thing. 

257.  You  would  give  it  by  outdoor  relief  1—1  would 
supplement— I would  hope,  if  they  had  cottages  of 
their  own,  they  would  be  able  to  " induster  ” on  their 
little  allotments  to  the  last,  and  I would  supplement 
what  they  earned  by  some  outdoor  relief.  On  that 
subject  the  people  suffer  a great  deal  more  than  indoor 
people,  because  they  live  on  what  it  is  almost  humanly 
impossible  to  live  on,  owing  to  their  anxiety  to  keep 
out  of  the  workhouse.  I doubt  if  outdoor  relief  is  a 
benefit  to  the  poor  people  who  receive  it. 

258.  You^  are  speaking  of  grants  of  Is.  and  Is.  bd. 
a.  week  1— Yes  ; those  aged  couples  should  receive  some- 
thing more  than  that ; but  they  would  be  able  to  supple- 
ment it. 

259.  You  assume  that  these  people  would  have  a 
house  and  bit  of  land  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

260.  Have  they  at  present?— No;  by  reason  of  the 
defects  of  the  Labourers  Acts ; but  if  those  were  made 
compulsory,  and  cheaper  than  at  present,  couples  could 
end  their  lives  in  their  own  houses. 

261.  Then  you  would  suggest  the  provision  of  houses 
for  the  class  who  are  at  present  in  the  workhouse  as 
aged  and  infirm  ? — A es,  it  would  be  the  most  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  them. 

262.  Without  any  family  depending  on  them  1— You 
cannot  turn  out  the  people  who  are  in  the  workhouse 
at  present,  to  cottages  and  allotments,  because  they 
would  be  unfitted  for  them ; but  by  making  proper  and 
adequate  provision  for  the  working  classes  in  the  future 
we  would  weed  out  the  infirm  aged  who  are  now  in  the 
workhouse,  and  render  it  unnecessary  they  should  ap- 
proach them  at  all. 

263.  Would  you  contemplate  these  people  pavina 
rent  for  the  houses  ? — Certainly. 

264.  And  at  the  same  time  getting  outdoor  relief  ? 

That  is  a difficulty.  Of  course,  the  quarter-acre  clause, 

I believe,  is  substantially  in  existence  at  present ; at 
least,  I have  heard  a letter  read  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  pointing  out  that  the  Guardians  could  not 
give  relief  to  a person  with  a cottage  and  allotment. 
Some  provision  should  be  made  to  cover  that  class  of 
cases. 

265.  I was  not  thinking  of  the  legal  bar,  but  thinking 
of  the  wide  view  of  providing  houses  for  an  aged  couple 
for  which  they  would  pay  rent,  and  at  the  same  time 
wou.ld  get  outdoor  relief?— None  the  less,  I would 
charge  them  the  rent,  and  see  it  was  jiaid,  too. 

266.  You  would  stop  it  out  of  the  outdoor  relief,  I • 
suppose  ?— I suppose  it  would  come  to  that : you  would 
S^e  with  one  hand  what  you  would  take  with ‘the  other. 

267.  You  are  in  favour  of  converting  the  workhouse 

infirmary  into  a district  hospital  in  all  cases  ? — I am  ; 
and  I tried,  myself,  to  get  my  own  one  converted,  but 
the  interests  of  the  rival  hospital  caused  the  thing  to 
miscarry.  And  I believe  the  interests  of  the  county 
infirmaries  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  conversion  of  infirmaries  into  district 
hospitals,  because,  of  course,  the  raison  d’etre  of  those 
institutions  ceases  when  the  badge  of  pauperism  is 
removed  from  the  workhouse  hospital.  There  is  the 
greatest  possible  injury  done  to  the  poor  by  the  failure 
- , i J °hn  Colomb’s  sections;  the  people  will  not  go 

into  the  workhouse  hospital,  and  when  they  do  go 
m,  under  great  pressure,  it  is  a halfway  house  to  the 
workhouse:  it  fosters  pauperism  in  two  ways,  by  de- 
priving the  sick  poor  of  the  treatment  they  would 
receive  m these  hospitals,  leaving  even  orphans  to 
become  permanent  burdens  on  the  rates  ; and  it  fosters 
it  in  another  way  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
wholesome  prule  which  stand  in  the  wav  of  decent 
poor  going  mto  the  workhouse.  The  workhouse  infir- 
Sapitek1  ' t0  k*  comPuk°r%  converted  into  district 

268.  Under  what  management  ?— Oh,  well,  I think 
you  know  that  the  Act  makes  reasonable  enough  pro- 
nfS+?n  r?r  1 they  are  to  be  managecl  by  a committee 
ox  tiie  Guardians  and  people  nominated  by  them. 

269.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  where  you 
break  up  unions  ? — Where  you  break  up  the  workhouse 
ray  firm, conviction  is  yon  will  have  to  retain  the  hos- 
pital. You  can  get  rid  of  the  children  and  of  the  old, 
ana  you  can  carry  on  the  adult  able-bodied  folk  to  the 
united  workhouse,  but  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  hos- 
distance7011  Cannot  remove  sick  people  an  interminable 

270.  I quite  follow  you  in  that;  but  under  what 
management  would  the  hospital  that  remained  be?— 
unaer  the  management  of  a committee  nominated  by 


the  joint  Board ; I think  that  would  be  efficacious  june  25  1903. 

enough : the  new.  common  Board  would  nominate  a L 

committee  for  each  of  the  hospitals.  It  could  not  be  Dr.  Laffun, 
managed  by  a Board  of  Guardians;  they  could  not 
properly  manage  two  or  three  hospitals  ten  miles  off, 
but  they  can  appoint  a committee  of  the  Guardians 
from  that  district,  and  add  other  persons  that  would 
be  suitable,  and  let  them  govern  the  hospital. 

27L  And  the  old  workhouse  medical  officer  would 
continue  to  act  ? — He  should  continue  to  act ; but  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  considerable  improvement  if 
half  a dozen  of  the  medical  residents  in  the  towns  were 
appointed  as  a staff.  I always  was  of  opinion,  and 
put  it  forward  more  than  once,  that  the  hospitals,  fur- 
nishing as  they  do,  great  means  of  instruction,  ought 
to  be  officered,  not  by  one  individual,  but  by  half  a 
dozen.  Amongst  other  reasons  I have  is  this  : that  the 
advantages  that  are  offered  at  present  to  the  dispensary 
men  bj'  reason  of  registrations,  vaccinations,  and  so  on, 
give  them  such  an  advantage  over  the  hospital  men 
that  in  time  no  respectable  man  will  take  a hospital, 
because  liis  chance  of  practice  will  materially  dimmish. 

That  would  be  one  reason  why  I would  not  put  a man 
in  a hospital  if  I could  help  it ; I would  appoint  half  a 
dozen,  but  for  the  purpose  of  administration  the  senior 
man  probably  would  be  the  head. 

272.  We  have  so  many  workhouses  where  there  are 
half  a dozen  medical  officers  that  there  is  no  difficulty  ? 

T-1 That  would  be  my  view ; there  ought  to  be  half  a 
dozen  men  on  the  staff.  If  there  are  half  a dozen  in 
the  town  or  within  a reasonable  distance  they  should 
comprise  the  staff  of  the  place. 

273.  Paying  wards  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  ?— 

I am  in  favour  of  them  ; but  I have  a very  strong 
opinion  that  the  medical  profession  has  a right  to  be 
protected  in  connection  with  them.  There  are  a great 
many  philanthropic  people  that  are  never  half  so  happy 
as  when  plundering  doctors.  I remember  on  one  occa- 
sion criticising  a woman  who  had  200  acres  of  land,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  local  hospital,  which  lives  largely 
on  the  admission  of  such  people ; and  a man,  a large 
proprietor  in  Co.  Tipperary,  appeared  to  think  the 
whole  case  was  met  by  informing  me,  “ But  she  is  pay- 
ing the  hospital.”  He  never  thought  for  a moment 
how  inconvenient  it  would  be  to  himself  to  be  asked  to 
supply  a bullock  for  nothing.  He  did  not  at  all  see 
how  unreasonable  it  was  to  ask  a doctor  to  give  his  ser- 
vices. for  nothing,  or  rather,  have  a person  who  would 
be  his  patient,  treated  for  nothing  elsewhere.  If  the 

, public  at  large  want  to  keep  respectable  medical  men. 
and  at  present  there  is  a tendency  for  the  leaders  of 
the  class  to  go  into  the  public  service — if  they  want  to 
keep  them  they  will  have  to  mind  their  “ p’s  and  q’s  ” 
better  than  they  are  minding  them.  They  will  have  to 
pay  us  better  ; and  this  system  of  treating  people  for 
nothing  will  have  to  be  greatly  curtailed.  You  must 
get  rid  of  the  workhouse  surroundings.  It  is  all  very 
well  where  there  happens  to  be  a county  infirmary  in 
the  town  ; the  terrible  grievance  of  passing  under  the 
Caudine  Forks  does  not  exist  for  the  poor  there.  But 
take  the  case  of  Nenagh,  which  is  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Cashel ; it  is  a most  monstrous  thing  to  think 
that  the  decent  poor  there  are  obliged  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  hospital  and  be  classed  as  paupers.  It  is 
most  injurious,  and  the  result  is  that  numbers  remain 
out  who  ought  to  be  in  hospital.  With  a dispensary 
doctor,  who  gets  three  or  four  tickets,  it  is,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  a matter  of  physical  impossibility  that  he 
could  go  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  each  of  the  cases.  There 
are  cases  where  the  patients  require  to  be  seen  twice  a 
day;  but  if  sending  them  into  hospital  involves  the 
degradation  that  it  at  present  does  a complete  case  is 
made  out  for  making  the  Colomb  clauses  operative,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  they  are  at  present,  wholly  inopera- 
tive. With  regard  to  the  system  at  present,  I raised 
that  question  with  your  Board  ; and  the  Newry  people 
tell  me  they  have,  too.  No  patient  in  well-to-do  cir- 
cumstances can  be  legally  admitted  within  the  walls 
either  of  the  workhouse  hospital  or  fever  hospital.  I 
know  that  opinion  is  not  held  by  others,  but  I will  give 
my  reason. 

274.  I have  known  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  derive  considerable  benefit  from 
treatment  within  the  walls  of  a workhouse? — They  had 
no  right  to  let  him  in.  Originally  the  workhouse  hos- 
pitals were  intended  exclusively  for  the  pauper  sick. 

The  fever  hospitals,  which  originally  were  county  in- 
stitutions, or  which  were  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  very  largely— when  they  were  added,  as  they 
nearly  in  everv  instance  were  added,  to  the  workhouse, 
there  immediately  arose  the  necessity  for  making  pro- 
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, 0.  .on„  vision  for  the  admission  of  others  than  paupers,  and 

June  -o,  au  . accor(iingiy  a section  of  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the 
Dr.  Laffan.  Guardians  were  allowed  to  admit  others  than  the  pauper 
sick — they  were  allowed  to  admit  the  sick  poor,  poor 
persons.  Then  the  Act  of  1878  allowed  them  to  admit 
persons  that  were  outside  that  sphere;  persons  who 
might  be  driving  a carriage,  and  sometimes  did,  had  to 
go  into  the  hospital — got  ill  at  a hotel  or  one  thing 
or  another.  But  the  power  was  given  to  the  sanitary 
authority,  not  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Now  the 
sanitary  authority  is  a distinct  entity  altogether,  and  I 
maintain  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  have  no  power 
at  all.  I raised  that  question  with  the  auditor  the 
other  day. 

275.  It  is  a question  more  of  interest  from  a formal, 
rather  than  a practical,  point  of  view? — These  people 
have  no  right  to  admit  persons  in  independent  circum- 
stances. 

276.  It  generally  happens  in  the  fever  hospital,  where 
it  is  good  for  the  public  health,  that  an  infectious  case 
should  be  treated  ? — We  have  no  right  to  be  victimised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health  ; the  public  health 
ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  of  right.  We  should  not  be  singled  out 
as  the  solitary  victims  of  the  public  health,  for  we  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  public  health. 

277.  The  patient  ought  to  give  a good  fee  1—1  would 
re-echo  that ; but  when  people  can  get  in  without  a fee 
they  don’t  pay  it.  Then  I wish  to  call  emphatic  atten- 
tion to  the  wearing  of  pauper  clothes. 

278.  Of  course  you  know  there  have  been  various 
communications  made  from  time  to  .time  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  pointing  out  that  it  was  most  unde- 
sirable that  the  ordinary  pauper  clothes  should  be  worn, 
but  a special  hospital  outfit  of  serge? — They  have  re- 
commended that  as  a kind  of  compromise ; but  that  does 
not  compromise  the  matter,  because  people  have  the 
same  objections  to  these  new-fangled  garments  as  to  the 
old  pauper  clothing ; they  act  just  as  much  as  a deter- 
rent. If  the  thing  were  left  voluntary — 'because  cases 
arise  where  it  would  be  a considerable  advantage  to 
insist  on  their  wearing  workhouse  clothing — they  may 
bring  in  their  own  clothing  in  a state  that  would  make 
it  a great  advantage  to  substitute  other  clothing.  The 
governors  of  the  hospital  should  have  power  to  permit 
the  patients  to  wear  proper  clothing.  I have  tried  the 
Local  Government  Board  over  and  over  again,  and 
cannot  take  a stir  out  of  them.  They  insist  on  forcing 
clothes  on  the  unfortunate  patients,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  grievances  of  which  the  decent  poor  have  to 
complain.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  medical  men  them- 
selves, I have  referred  to  the  advantage  it  would  be 
to  have  a complete  staff  for  these  hospitals.  I would 
say  the  senior  member  of  the  stafi  ought  to  have  some- 
thing more  approaching  fixity  of  tenure  than  at  pre- 
sent. Dispensary  men  cannot  be  dismissed  except  for 
sufficient  cause ; but  it  is  quite  another  story  with 
regard  to  the  workhouse  medical  man.  On  one  occa- 
sion I got  Mr.  Atkinson’s  opinion.  He  held  the  other 
thing ; but  they  don’t  agree  with  him. 

279.  There  is  no  case  on  record,  is  there? — There  is 
Dr,  Kenny’s  case,  in  which  he  went  into  court.  The 
disclosures  which  Dr.  Moorhead  was  left  to  make  him- 
self, when  they  ought  to  have  been  made  years  before, 
were  the  outcome  of  that  want  of  security  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  officers.  If  they  had  the  proper  fixity 
of  tenure  that  they  ought  it  would  not  have  been  left 
for  Dr.  Moorhead  to  have  burst  upon  the  country  such 
an  extraordinary  disclosure  as  he  did,  with  great  cou- 
rage, but  veiy  little  profit  to  himself,  I am  sorry  to 
say.  Then  the  question  of  sudden  calls  is  one  I raised 
years  ago  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it 
has  been  raised  in  England.  I say  no  physician  for  a. 
hospital  ought  to  be  sent  for  unless  there  was  some 
suspicion  that  he  was  wanted ; but  as  your  rules  are 
drawn  out  he  can  be  sent  for  without  any  suspicion 
at  all.  I don’t- say  that  I have  ever  been  sent  for  ; as 
a matter  of  fact  I have  not. 

280.  I think  that  is  a question,  again,  of  a formal 
nature? — If  you  don’t  mind  points  like  these  you  will 
nob  have  the  whole  flood  of  light  let  in. 

281.  What  I would  like  light  on  would  be  on  prac- 
tical matters? — With  regard  to  the  insane,  in  the  Eng- 
lish workhouses — and  this  refers,  not  to  the  conversion 
of  the  workhouses  into  auxiliary  asylums,  but  to  in- 
creased accommodation  for  the  sick — in  the  English 
workhouses,  or  rather  in  the  infirmaries  belonging  to 
the  workhouses,  they  have  tried  treating  a few  acute 
cases  with  most  remarkable  success.  It  is  found  that 
to  have  gone  into  an  asylum  bracketed  not  only  toe 
individual,  but  his  family.  There  are  many  border 
cases  where  the  party  ought  to  be,  and  in  this  country 


is,  sent  in ; but  in  England  lathrly  a practice  has 
grown  up  of  sending  him  into  the  magnificent  infir- 
maries they  have  in  connection  with  many  of  the 
English  workhouses,  and  the  results  are  something 
surprising — the  recoveries,  and  not  only  the  recoveries 
of  the  individuals,  but  the  saving  of  themselves  and 
their  families  from  a brand  that  means  social  and  moral 
destruction  in  numberless  cases.  I,  of  course,  must,  in 
common  with  every  one  who  has  a workhouse  hospital, 
have  from  time  to  time  to  deal  with  these  acute  cases  ; 
I have  to  keep  them  for  a few  days,  in  order  to  get  them 
into  the  county  asylum  ; but  during  that  time  we  have 
no  proper  means  of  dealing  with  them. 

282.  What  class  of  infirmaries  in  England  do  you 
refer  to  ? — Infirmaries  connected  with  great  workhouses. 
And  the  outcome  of  this  new  departure  there  is  cer- 
tainly most  gratifying  in  every  way. 

283.  What  departure  do  you  refer  to? — I mean  the 
treatment  of  the  small  number  of  acute  cases  of  in- 
sanity in  the  workhouse  infirmaries — acute  mania,  for 
instance.  As  I gather  from  the  newspaper  reports  and 
the  medical  journals,  in  most  of  these  cases — they 
amount  to  very  few — they  don’t  seek  to  convert  them- 
selves into  asylums,  but  the  retention  of  the  few 
border  cases  has  been  attended  with  a great  amount  of 
success,  and  it  has  saved  the  individual  and  family  in 
many  ways. 

284.  These  are  very  fully  equipped  infirmaries  ? — 
They  are  splendid. 

285.  You  would  not  propose,  in  your  own  infirmary 
and  infirmaries  of  a similar  class  through  the  country, 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind  there  ? — I would  propose  to 
have  a couple  of  wards  where  a few  patients  could  be- 
detained  for  a week  or  fortnight. 

286.  But  you  have  not  wards  sufficient  at  present  for 
consumptive  patients? — No.  With  regard  to  the  pay- 
wards  you  refer  to,  parties  who  would  be  in  indepen- 
dent circumstances  should  only  be  admitted  on  paying 
the  full  cost  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  governing  body 
plus  a remuneration  to  the  physician  placed  over  them. 

287.  According  to  a scale  ? — According  to  a scale 
which  would  be  ascertained  on  due  inquiry,  and  which 
would  take  into  account  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
medical  profession,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
public  on  the  other  hand.  With  reference  to  my 
preference  for  auxiliary  asylums  over  annexes  to 
already  sufficiently  large  or  too  large  asylums,  one  of 
the  great  arguments  used  in  favour  of  annexes  is,  and 
has  been,  that  4s.  a week  would  be  paid  out  of  the- 
Local  Taxation  Fund  if  the  party  were  in  an  annexe, 
and  only  2s-  if  they  were  in  an  auxiliary  asylum. 
That  can  be  met  by  the  very  simple  statement  that  the 
Local  Taxation  Account  is  a limited  quantity,  and  if 
all  who  propose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  did  avail 
themselves  of  it,  the  account  would  become  bankrupt 
in  toe  morning.  There  is  no  such  sum  as  would  pay 
4s.  a week  for  all  the  chronic  insane  people  that  might 
be  stuffed  into  annexes  to  great  asylums ; the  money 
would  be  very  soon  exhausted,  and  that  account  would 
cease  to  exist. 

288.  You  are  anticipating  this.  You  believe  this ; 
but  you  have  not  seen  the  account,  of  course? — We 
have  the  account  here.  Here  are  some  figures  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Kelly  in  connection  with,  it ; and 
further,  I have  here  the  amount  for  three  years, 
£284,000,  and  the  expenditure  was  £251,000 ; next 
year,  receipts,  £287,000,  and  expenditure  £280,000  ; 
and  third  year,  £288,271  was  the  income  derived  from 
that  local  account,  and  the  expenditure  was  £282,573  ; 
so  there  was  only  £6,000  of  a surplus. 

289.  I don’t  think  your  inference  is  quite  correct  ? — 
I am  quoting  from  Dr.  Kelly,  because  he  worked  it  up 
very  well  in  Cork.  What  I maintain  is,  that  the 
money,  being  a limited  quantity,  would  not  bear  all 
the  burdens  that  are  placed  on  it. 

290.  It  is  not  a defined  sum ; it  is  what  is  produced 
by  certain  duties  ? — I know ; but  still,  it  is  not  un- 
limited, because  these  taxes  don’t  produce  unlimited 
amounts. 

291.  But  you  cannot  say  they  produce  a certain 
amount  ? — N o ; but  the  amount  is  as  likely  to  run 
below  the  mark  as  above  it,  and  we  know  from  ex- 
perience— 

292.  All  you  know  from  experience  is  how  much 
you  have  got?— We  may  inferenti ally  conclude  it 
cannot  run  above  a certain  number  of  thousands. 

293.  I don’t  know  whether  you  are  sound  in  that  1— 
We  can  take  a number  of  years,  and  see  where  it 
oscillates  between  a few  thousands;  we  know  it  is 
not  going  to  fly  up  to  millions.  About  the  nursing,  J 
hold  very  strongly  that  all  these  hospitals,  unless  ones 
where  they  run  down  to  thirty  beds,  ought  to  lie  availed 
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of  for  the  instruction  of  nurses ; but  that  instruction 
should  be  very  closely  -watched,  whether  the  hospitals 
are  situated  in  the  country  or  in  town.  There  should 
be  a standard  curriculum  and  a standard  of  exami- 
nations. 

294.  I think  the  question  of  training  of  nurses  is 
altogether  out  of  our  view.  Nursing  of  the  sick  I 
thought  you  referred  to? — That  is  what  I mean. 

295.  But  the  training  of  nurses  ? — One  is  part  of  the 
other.  You  will  nurse  the  sick  better  if  you  have  a 
respectable  supply  of  nurses,  and  you  cannot  have  that 
unless  you  have  adequate  training  facilities. 

296.  I don’t  think  it  comes  into  this.  And  some  of 
the  evidence  you  put  down  is  evidence  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  from  you  when  we  go  to  Clonmel  or 
Cashel  1 — There  is  just  one  point  I was  forgetting, 
which  the  medical  profession  won’t  be  much  obliged 
to  me  if  I finish  without  referring  to,  and,  I suppose, 
other  officers,  too ; but,  of  course,  on  amalgamation 
the  same  course  ought  to  be  followed  that  has  been 
followed  in  the  Four  Courts ; for  instance,  when 
offices  are  abolished,  that  the  people  whose  offices  are 
taken  from  them  should  be  adequately  pensioned. 
There  were  some  cases  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Dagg, 
where  officers  in  Donaghmore  Union  and  elsewhere 
got  the  magnificent  sum  of  30.<t.  when  their  offices  were 
abolished.  I say  the  officers  should  receive  their  full 
pension,  with  this  proviso,  that  they  should  have  the 


option  of  being  appointed  to  any  other  vacancy  that  June  26, 1 f 03. 
would  turn  up.  

297.  That  would  imply,  of  course,  a power  of  com-  Dr.  Laffan. 
pulsoiy  transfer  ? — Yes,  of  course ; if  it  was  left  to  the 

electors  they  probably  would  not  elect  them.  Provision 
should  be  made  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  they 
should  have  full  pensions,  or  have  the  option,  where 
they  were  under  twenty  years  in  the  service — the  op- 
tion of  being  appointed  as  a matter  of  course  to  some 
neighbouring  vacancy. 

298.  In  cases  where  unions  were  dissolved — in  Mr. 

Murnaghan’s  own  neighbourhood  of  Gortin  and  in 
Donaghmore,  some  of  the  pensions  were  very  small ; 
but  it  was  because  the  particular  officers  had  been  only, 
perhaps,  a year,  or  some  short  period,  in  office? — 

When  an  office  is  abolished  in  the  Four  Courts  a man 
gets  a full. pension. 

299.  In  these  cases,  I think  the  officers  got  full  pen- 
sions otherwise  than  under  the  ordinary  Superannuation 
Acts? — I think  it  would  have  been  more  just  to  have 
given  them  the  option  of  being  appointed  to  some  other 
union. 

300.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Com- 
mission here  would  not  be  likely  to  recommend  any- 
thing except  generous  treatment  ? — I mention  that 
last  on  the  list,  for  it  is  usual  for  “the  priest  to 
christen  his  own  child  first  ” ; for  my  own  profession 
would  be  very  ill-pleased  with  me,  and  I would  be  very 
ill-pleased  with  myself,  if  I omitted  to  mention  that. 


Mr.  Geokge  Bennett  examined. 


301.  CiuiaMAN.i — You  are  a Guardian  in  Dublin 
here? — Yes.  sir.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  start  by 
saying  that  I don’t  represent  the  Guardians,  I simply 
come  on  my  own  account,  because  there  is  a feeling  on 
the  matter.  I am  perfectly  friendly  with  my  fellow- 
Guardians ; but,  all  the  same,  I don’t  represent  the 
Board. 

302.  You  are  speaking  personally.  What  view  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  do  you  wish  to  put  before 
us  ?— I should  like  to  start  at  the  beginning,  about  the 
election  of  Guardians.  Constituted  as  our  Board  is, 
with  a great  many  new  men  on  it — men  who  have 
not  been  in  that  sort  of  business  before — they  are  more 
approachable,  and  more  come-at-able,  and  more  im- 
pressionable than  men  of  an  older  standing.  I have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  against  the  men  ; but  it  is 
simply  what  would  happen  to  you  or  myself : they 
have  gone  in  for  the  first  time  into  this  place,  and 
people  come  at  them  of  their  own  class,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  put  them  off,  and  the  result  is,  we  don't 
get  the  class  of  officials  we  need.  We  need  men  of 
intelligence,  for  I hold  that  one  man  of  moral  force  is 
worth  three  men  without  it.  You  have  them  there, 
but  what  can  you  do.  We  had  a very  striking  illus- 
tration, lately,  of  a man  we  got  into  the  place — a fine 
man,  most  promising  ; but  he  has  no  intelligence,  no 
intellectual  vigour,  with  the  result  that  he  is  a perfect 
failure;  and  with  a sprinkling,  unless  it  be  a very 
small  one  indeed,  of  low  class  non-intellectual  officials, 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  business  well  done.  That,  I feel, 
is  a very  weak  point  with  us : we  have  some  very  good 
efficient  men  at  the  top ; our  leading  officials  are 
very  good  men  indeed. 

303.  What  you  are  rather  distressed  about  is  the 
quality  of  some  of  the  officials? — The  quality  of  some 
of  the  officials. 

304.  And  the  mode  of  election? — And  the  mode  of 
election.  Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board, 
which  you  understand  just  as  well  as  I do,  they  are 
come-at-able,  and  they  have  not  learned — I am  sure 
they  will  after  a time  learn — to  make  up  their  mind 
not  to  promise  anybody. 

,,205-  Have  you  any  suggestions  in  the  matter? — I 
Bunk  it  would  be  well  if  your  Board  laid  before  our 
Board  the  necessity  of  being  stiffer.  I have  men 
come  at  me,  and  I am  courteous  to  all ; but  I never 
think  of  binding  myself  to  any  man.  I hear  all  lie 
says,  and  I make  notes  of  it ; but  I go  there,  and  I 
am  sure  other  Guardians  as  well,  free  to  vote  or  not, 
as  I think  proper.  We  have  got  some  officials  that 
have  been  a great  mistake,  and  no  good  can  be  done 
with  them. 

306.  Then  as  regards  the  medical  staff? — With  re- 
gard to  the  medical,  it  is  in  this  way — I would  like 
you  to  understand  me,  a great  many  of  our  officials 
require  sick  leave  very  often. 


307.  Doctors? — No;  but  a great  many  of  our  offi-  Mr.  George 
cials,  when  they  require  a medical  certificate,  have  Bennett, 
too  little  trouble  in  getting  them : the  medical  man 

returns  that  soaud-so  requires  leave,  his  health  re- 
quiries  it ; but  we  get  no  light  whatever  on  what  is 
wrong  with  him. 

308.  They  would  not  like  to  disclose  their  patient’s 
ailments  ? — I think  the  Guardians  should  have  some 
information  ; it  looks  strange. 

309.  Is  there  much  of  that  going  on? — There  is. 

Our  officials  are  not  over- worked  men  ; and  sometimes 
we  have  a great  string  of  names  cried  out : this  man 
wants  leave  for  a fortnight,  that  one  wants  leave  for 
three  weeks,  and  we  never  hear  really  what  is  wrong 
with  the  men  ; and  it  has  been  hinted  by  some  of  the- 
Guardians  that  it  was  due  to  their  own  want  of 
steadiness. 

310.  Have  any  representations  been  made  by  the- 
Guardians  to  the  medical  officers  on  the  subject? — I 
don’t  think  so ; we  see  very  little  of  the  medical  officers. 

311.  Or  by  you  personally  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I 
don’t  happen  to  know  any  of  the  medical  officers.  I 
had  occasion  to  call  once  or  twice  to  the  head  man 
about  a patient,  but  I never  made  any  representation 
to  him,  and  they  don't  seem  to  come  in  our  way.  I 
have  often  thought  we  should  have  had  them  when  we 
had  not.  It  leads  to  irregularity.  We  want  not  only 
officials,  but  officials  to  do  their  business,  and  to  be 
there  in  right  form  to  do  it. 

312.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  these  are  important, 
subjects ; but  the  question  is,  whether  the  Guardians, 
or  individual  Guardians  might  not  be  able  themselves,, 
without  going  beyond  themselves,  to  do  something 
towards  remedying  what  they  see  wrong?—' With  your 
permission,  I would  mention  it  to  them. 

313.  Oh,  no,  on  your  own  discretion,  please  ?— I shall 
be  very  pleased  to  do  so  on  my  own  discretion.  I 
think  with  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the  whole  con- 
cern, such  as  visiting,  it  would  require  to  be  a very 
strict  style  of  supervision,  and  it  requires  a man  to  go 
through  that  place  who  understands  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other  minutely ; he  would  want  to  have  a general 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  to  say: — “So-and-so  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be ; it  requires  an  alteration.” 

Returns  have  been  made  from  time’  to  time,  and  some 
have  been  made  by  myself,  but  I never  heard  any  more 
about  them.  I have  been  complimented  and  told : “ It 
was  very  good  of  you  to  do  so-and-so,”  but  it  would 
have  been  better  if  they  had  acted  on  it ; it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  consideration.  There  was  a part  I would 
like  to  touch  on,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  outdoor 
nursing  of  children.  I highly  approve  of  that,  but 
there  should  be  regular  visiting  on  the  part  of  our  lady 
Guardians  oftener  than  they  have  ever  been  visited 
before,  and  the  union  should  make  such  provision  for 
the  conveyance  of  these  ladies  as  would  be  necessary 
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June  25, 1803.  They  can  do  more  in  the  way  of  selecting  proper  nurses, 
y- ' _ — and  seeing  that  the  nurses  are  doing  their  duty,  than 

Rpn  h*  “Y  ™an  that  I know  of  ; they  can  give  the  time  and 

nne  • enter  into  the  requirements  of  the  children  in  the  way 
that  men  cannot.  Hard-headed  business  men  won’t  do 
it,  even  if  they  had  the  time,  and  I think  there  should 
be  more  thrown  on  the  ladies  in  the  way  of  visiting, 
hut  of  course  there  should  be  provision  made  for  them 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  There  are  horses  and 
traps  at  the  workhouse,  and  I don’t  see  how  they  could 
be  made  better  use  of. 

314.  Did  you  ever  raise  the  question  at  the  Beard  of 
Guardians  ? — I have  referred  to  it  several  times  ; they 
did  not  oppose  it  exactly ; not  opposing  a thing  is  one 
thing,  and  putting  it  into  practice  is  quite  another. 
Children  in  a high-class  school  or  college  are  affected 
by  the  surrounding  influences,  and  why  should  they 
not  be  affected  in  an  adverse  form  by  the  influence  of 
the  union ; they  become  low  and  demoralised,  and  if 
the  thing  is  not  done  within  a certain  time,  it  cannot 
be  done  at  all,  for  they  form  such  habits  as  never  can 


be  eradicated.  That  is  my  experience  of  human 
nature.  We  know  they  are  the  children,  in  the  main, 
of  parents  who  did  not  lead  over  regular  lives,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  taken  away  the  better,  and  put  in  a 
way  that  they  are  treated  properly  ; and  nurses,  I don’t 
care  how  good  they  are,  they  require  supervision,  and 
supervision  of  a class  higher  than  is  administered  by 
Poor  Law  officials  and  relieving  officers.  They  cannot 
see  what  a child  requires  as  well  as  a lady  of  intelli- 
gence will  see  ; she  sees  very  clearly,  and  in  a far-seeing 
way,  what  they  really  require. 

315.  You- have  an  active  ladies’  committee  there,  but 
you  find  a difficulty  about  locomotion  for  them  ? — That 
is  it.  Somebody  said  to-day  the  visits  should  be  vists 
of  surprise.  Quite  right ; but  they  should  be  oftener, 
and  visits  to  the  union  need  be  oftener.  The  tendency 
of  human  nature  is  to  become  limp,  and  when  we  be- 
come limp,  abuses  come  in,  and  dust  will  gather  about, 
and  unless  the  sweeping  is  kept  up  severely  and  vigor- 
ously, things  will  get  into  a bad  way. 


Dr.  T.  II. 
Moorhead. 


Dr.  T.  H.  Moor 

316.  Chairman. — I think  I know  your  views  pretty 
well.  I must  pro  forma  ask  you  what  they  are.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  what  you  think  as 
regards  the  breaking  up  of  workhouses? — I have  not 
tendered  any  evidence  about  No.  1 or  No.  2,  but  as 
regards  No.  3,  I am  of  opinion  that  if  the  Clauses  A 
and  C were  adopted,  one  workhouse  would  suffice  for 
the  destitute  poor  of  the  county.  The  aged  and  infirm 
classes  are  those  I am  particularly  interested  in.  I 
have  been  studying  their  condition  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  to  see  if  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  amelio- 
rate their  condition.  I found  that  the  people  in  the 
workhouse— -the  aged  and  infirm— were  in  a much 
more  unsatisfactory  condition — did  not  live  as  long  nor 
enjoy  as  good  health — as  the  people  who  were  outside  of 
the  same  class ; and  for  a long  time  I was  of  opinion 
that  that  was  due  to  bad  food,  bad  clothing,  and  bad 
housing,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  my  experience  is 
that  even  with  better  housing,  abundance  of  food — 
more  than  they  could  get  outside,  and  the  best  conditions 
that  we  can  provide  for  them — that  these  same  people 
are  not  in  as  good  condition ; they  don’t  live  as  long ; 
they  don’t  enjoy  as  good  health  as  those  that  are  out- 
side under  worse  conditions.  Therefore  I was  very  glad 
to  see  in  your  queries  that  the  question  of  boarding  out 
might  be  considered,  because  I have  thought  for  a long 
time  that  if  the  old  people  could  be  boarded  out  it 
would  be  not  alone  a saving  to  the  rates,  because  they 
could  be  boarded  out  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
kept  in  the  house,  and  it  would  be  much  better  for 
them. 

317.  Have  you  thought  of  any  safeguards? — I have 
thought  of  the  objections  to  it,  the  objection,  of  course, 
■that  it  might  be  abused,  just  as  outdoor  relief  is 
abused  ; but  I suppose  the  one  could  be  got  over  as  well 
as  the  other. 

318.  Have  you  thought  of  how  ? — I presume  the  ex- 
pense on  the  rates  would  be  a consideration  . 

319.  A very  important  consideration? — My  opinion 
is  that  the  individual  Guardians  would  be  quite  dis- 
posed to  save  the  rates  as  far  as  they  could. 

320.  I don’t  know  whether  outdoor  relief  is  very 
heavy  in  the  union  you  are  best  acquainted  with? — I 
am  not  speaking  of  my  union  particularly.  I don’t 
know  what  it  is.  But  in  some  unions  outdoor  relief  is 
very  heavy,  and  in  those  unions  I think  if  people  could 
get  relief  outside  without  admission  to  the  workhouse 
when  they  are  old  and  infirm,  I think  you  might  fear 
such  a,  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants 
that  it  would  entirely  do  away  with  any  per  capita 
saving. 

321.  Could  it  not  be  limited  to  a certain  class  ? — 
Certainly ; the  aged  and  infirm,  and  people  who  had 
no  friends,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  those 
are  the  only  class  of  aged  and  infirm  that  come  into  the 
workhouse. 

322.  Would  you  say  that  people  who  had  been  for  a 
certain  time  in  residence  in  the  workhouse  might  after 
that  be  boarded  out  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  my  idea ; 
but  then  there  is  the  question  of  supervision ; that  is 
another  difficulty. 

323.  Of  persons  boarded  out? — Yes  ; in  my  opinion, 
the  dispensary  medical  officer  would  be  the  proper  per- 
son to  have  supervision  of  them,  and  should  make  a 
quarterly  report.  I have  always  thought  it  unfortu- 
nate that  the  dispensary  medical  officer  was  not  in 


head  examined. 

charge  of  the  boarded-out  children,  because  after  all  he 
is  the  man  who  would  know  whether  they  were  properly 
cared  or  not. 

324.  The  dispensary  medical  officer  is  the  medical 
officer  of  health  also  ? — Yes. 

325.  Have  you  not  found  that  as  medical  officer  of 
health  he  is  rather  at  a disadvantage  in  reporting  on 
nuisances,  lest  they  might  complicate  with  his  prac- 
tice ? — He  is  at  a disadvantage,  but  I must  say  for  him, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  him  goes,  he  has  done  his 
duty. 

326.  ' In  the  public  health  way  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  ex- 
perience of  dispensary  medical  officers. 

327.  This  would  put  a further  strain  on  him? — 
Quite  so.  I think  he  is  able  to  bear  it.  Of  course, 
even  as  things  are  at  present,  I think  two  workhouses 
out  of  four  would  be  sufficient. 

328.  What  about  the  sick? — You  could  not  abolish 
the  hospitals  ; you  have  not  more  than  enough. 

329.  Wherever  there  is  a workhouse  you  would  retain 
a hospital? — I think  you  must  retain  a hospital. 

330.  You  could  not  ask  the  sick  to  go  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  ? — Oh,  no  ; and  besides  there  are  cases 
where  that  would  be  too  far. 

331.  You  would  not  propose  to  diminish  at  all  the 
accommodation  for  the  sick? — It  appears  to  me  that 
every  day  more  people  in  this  country  will  be  availing 
themselves  of  hospital  accommodation  ; as  the  hospital 
improves  more  will  avail  themselves  of  it ; they  are  the 
repairing  shops  of  the  community,  in  fact. 

332.  What  do  you  think  of  people  paying  their  way  ? 
— I am  entirely  in  favour  of  encouraging  them  to  pay 
their  way  as  far  as  possible. 

333.  And  making  it  binding  on  them  to  pay  their 
way?— If  they  are  able. 

334.  Yes,  after  due  inquiry? — I think  there  should 
be  a sliding  scale,  a discretionary  scale.  People  who 
are  obliged  to  remain  in  a long  time  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  as  much  as  people  whose  stay  is  short, 
and  there  should  be  some  adjustment  with  regard  to 
their  means.  I know  people  who  would  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  pay  half  the  average  cost,  but  are  not  able 
to  pay  the  whole.  There  is  the  suggestion  that  one 
workhouse  in  each  county,  or  in  two  counties,  should 
be  reserved  for  a tuberculosis  sanatorium.  In  my 
opinion,  that  would  not  work  at  all,  at  least  for  some 
years.  If  we  are  to  use  sanatoria  as  an  effort  to 
stamp  out  tuberculosis  you  must  bring  them  to  the 
people’s  doors  almost;  the  sick  won’t  go  long  dis- 
tances. I mean  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

335.  Taken  in  its  earlier  stages? — Yes. 

336.  The  dispensary  doctor  will  become  aware  of  cases 
of  tuberculosis  ?— -Yes,  and  he  will  get  that  case  into  a 
sanatorium  that  is  near,  but  they  won’t  go  far  away 
where  they  won’t  gee  their  friends.  Possibly  in  time 
they  may,  but  not  at  present. 

337.  I suppose  you  find  in  your  own  union  you  have 
more  patients  from  a five-mile  radius  than  all  the  rest 
put  together? — That  is  so,  sir.  If  tuberculosis  was 
stamped  out,  about  one-third  of  the  number  of  beds 
would  suffice  in  this  country. 

338.  You  are  not  speaking  of  consumption,  but  tuber- 
culosis in  general? — Yes.  I don’t  see  any  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  stamped  out  and  made  less  prevalent. 

339.  Dr.  Bigger. — About  tuberculosis,  you  are  refer- 
ring to  tuberculous  disease? — Yes. 
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340.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  it  is  infectious  in  the 
same  way  as  tuberculosis? — No ; but  it  is  the  pulmon- 
ary cases  that  spread  the  disease. 

341.  But  it  would  not  require  treatment  in  a sana- 
torium for  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  ? — No  ; the  dis- 
trict I come  from  is  not  a particularly  tuberculous  dis- 
trict, but  I find  two-thirds  of  the  hospital  cases  are  af 
tuberculous  disease  in  some  shape  or  form ; that  is 
tremendous  you  know.  I don’t  know  whether  the  sug- 
gestion I made  as  to  the  convalescent  home  in  each 
province  would  be  practicable,  but  I need  not  tell  you 
that  it  is  often  a very  great  difficulty. 

342.  Chairman.—1 To  go  to  such  a'  distance?— I pre- 
sume they  would  be  sent  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

343.  But  I mean  away  from  the  visits  of  his  friends  ? 
—I  think  when  a patient  was  convalescent  and  wanted 
change  of  air,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  away.  It  is  very  often  a matter  of  getting  sub- 
scriptions locally  to  get  them  away.  If  there  was  a 
workhouse  in  each  province  that  would  be  adapted  as 
a convalescent  home  it  would  certainly  aid  greatly  in 
the  recovery  of  patients. 

344.  And  set  free  a great  many  beds  ? — Yes.  I don’t 
know  whether  it  is  practical,  but  I put  it  forward  as  a 
suggestion.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  hospital  man- 
agement by  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. I believe  that  the  hospitals  could  be  a great 
deal  better  managed,  and  more  economically,  by  a few 
men  who  would  take  an  interest  in  them  and  learn 
the  business.  At  present  the  Boards  are  so  unwieldy 
and  interchangeable  that  the  Board  of  this  week  prob- 
ably does  not  know  what  last  week’s  Board  has  done. 
No  man  seems  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  business. 

345.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  a small  com- 
mittee for  the  district  hospitals  ? — Yes  ; I understand 
a witness  here  suggested  that  the  County  Council  should 
have  control,  ancl  I would  be  entirely  in  favour  of  that. 

346.  The  County  Council  through  a committee  ? — Yes. 

347.  How  should  the  committee  be  comprised?— I 
think  they  should  be  nominated  men— business  men— 
partly  Councillors  and  partly  business  men.  Most 
hospitals  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a town 

. where  there  are  always  a sufficient  number  of  business 
men  who  would  devote  portion  of  their  time  to  that, 
and  would  understand  the  working  of  such  an  institu- 
tion iii  the  way  that  farmers  cannot.  The  only  other 
matter  that  was  referred  to  by  the  Workhouse  Associa- 
tion was  the  matter  of  the  tramps.  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  abolition  of  local  workhouses  would  greatly 
check  the  tramp  nuisance,  and  the  Guardians  should 
certainly  have  power  to  detain  them  longer. 

348.  Some  evidence  was  given  to-day  that  they  should 
not  be  received,,  at  all — should  be  handed  over  to  the 
local  barracks  1 — Well,  sir,  I will  tell  you  my  experience. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  another  magistrate  and 
myself  undertook  to  try  and  check  the  tramp  nuisance, 
and  we  had  every  tramp  that  was  brought  up  com- 
mitted to  jail,  but  after  a short  time  the  Guardians 
refused  to  permit  the  prosecution  of  these  tramps  to 
continue,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a greater 
nuisance  outside  than  inside.  However,  the  Guardians 
of  my  union  recently  adopted  the  practice  of  detaining 
them  until  twelve  o’clock,  and  I find  it  is  a very  good 
plan  ; it  has  greatly  diminished  their  number,  because 
it  does  not  give  them  a sufficient  time  to  hunt  the  coun- 
try round  on  their  way  to  another  town. 

349.  How  much  do  they  do  a day — how  much  dis- 
tance do  they  travel  ? — About  twelve  Irish  miles.  The 
establishment  of  local  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis  appears 
to  be  the  most  important  thing  we  want. 

350.  You  suggest  a seaside  place? — -That  is  for  general 
cases. 

351.  Would. you  for  consumption? — I think  not;  not 
necessarily. 


352.  A good  healthy  site?— I really  don’t  know  , « ]903 

whether  that  is  so  necessary.  Give  them  open  air;  we  ’ U 

can  there  train  them  in  a very  short  time  not  alone  to  Dr.  T H. 
carry  out  their  own  cure,  hut  to  protect  others.  Moorhead. 

353.  Not  to  spread  infection  ?— Not  to  spread  infec- 
tion. The  Local  Government  Board  issued  some  little 
time  ago  a most  valuable  poster,  and  I am  sorry  it  is 
not  indelibly  impressed  on  every  boarding  in  the  land, 
because  I find  that  since  that  was  issued,  it  has  made 
a great  change  in  the  views  of  the  people  as  to  tuber- 
culosis in  my  county. 

354.  They  look  at  it  more  seriously? — And  they  re- 
gard it  as  curable.  The  establishment  of  sanatoria  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things,  to  my  mind,  at  the 
present  time. 

355.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  had  many  cases  seeking 
admission  for  a short  time  and  going  out  in  a short 
time  ? — No  ; they  have  all  remained  until  I discharged 
them. 

356.  Chairman. — They  are  generally  far-advanced 
cases?— No,  I have  only  discharged  two  as  incurable. 

I advised  them  to  go  home,  as  I could  do  nothing  for 
them ; the  rest  have  all  remained  until  I discharged 
them. 

357.  Dr.  Bigger. — Why  do  you  say  they  have  sought 
admission  more  since  the  issue  of  the  circular  ?— Be- 
cause previous  to  that  it  was  the  rarest  thing  possible 
to  have  a case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  coming  ' into 
the  hospital ; they  recognised  it  as  incurable. 

358.  Chairman. — They  thought  it  was  something 
hereditary  that  could  not  be  cured  ?— Yes,  notwithstand- 
ing they  recognised  it  as  infectious,  and  treated  it  as 
infectious,  and  I only  wish  we  had  notification. 

359.  I suppose  the  dispensary  doctors  do  have  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  these  cases  and  give  them  instruc- 
tions ?— As  far  as  they  can,  but  if  we  are  ever  to  deal 
with  it  successfully,  it  must  be  in  the  same  way  as  with 
zymotic  disease— notification  and  disinfection.  That 
is  all,  sir,  unless  you  have  something  to  ask  me. 

360.  Mr.  Murnaghan  is  rather  wondering  whether 
you  have  any  views  about  classification  as  regards  the 
sick,  and  aged,  and  infirm.  Are  they  mixed  up  at  all 
in  your  hospital  ? — In  my  place  they  are  not. 

361.  What  class  of  cases  have  you  ? — Acute  remedial 
cases. 

b take  in  the  bedridden  or  aged 


363.  Where  are  they  looked  after?— In  the  body  of 
the  house.  They  are  as  well  fed  as  in  the  hospital,  and 
have  paid  attendants. 

364.  Are  any  bedridden  ? — A large  number. 

365.  And  they  are  sufficiently  attended  to  ? — Yes  ; 
and  if  necessary— if  they  get  bad  at  night  they  can  call 
for  the  night  nurse  to  see  them  ; or,  if  necessary,  the 
nurse  is  sent  down.  I look  upon  the  aged  and  infirm 
as  the  class  most  needing  extra  care.  There  is  another 
matter : those  classed  as  insane  in  the  workhouse  don’t 
at  all  represent,  in  my  opinion,  the  numbers  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  send  to  the  asylum.  As  medical 
officers  we  are  obliged  to  class  any  person  as  insane 
who  is  not  absolutely  sane,  for  our  own  protection ; ; 
but  it  does  not  at  all  mean  that  they  are  incapable 
of.  discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

366.  You  think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  them  there 
as  regards  themselves  and  others? — Yes. 

367.  Do  you  mean  idiots? — There  is  no  hard  and 
fast  line  between  sanity  and  insanity,  or  idiocy  and 
sense ; but  there  are  numbers  classed  as  insane  and 
idiots  who  are  merely  a little  weak-minded — not  just 
as  wise  as  their  neighbours. 


368.  If  you  had  to  classify  a number  of  persons  you 
meet  in  ordinary  life  you  might  have  to  do  that  ?— We 
might. 


Miss  Buchanan,  : 

369.  Chairman. — You  chiefly  desire  to  refer  to  the 
subject  of  classification  in  workhouses  ?— Yes  ; I con- 
sider that  the  workhouse  system,  as  it  is  at  present,  is 
radically  wrong ; that  is,  the  massing  together  of  all 
ages  of  people  on  the  ground  of  destitution.  I consider 
that  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  generating  of 
pauperism ; therefore,  I think  if  classification  is  to  be 
of  any  real  benefit  it  necessitates  separation  into  dif- 
ferent institutions  so  as  to  make  it  thorough. 

370.  Removing  certain  classes  from  the  workhouse 
to  other  institutions  ? — Exactly ; and  making  the 
workhouse  proper  a smaller  building,  and  simply  for 
the  able-bodied. 


'.l.g.,  examined. 

371.  Lazy  men,  who  cannot  get  work? — They  are 
classified,  too,  of  course.  But  if  we  could  remove  the 
lunatics,  the  epileptics— I don’t  know  if  anyone  sug- 
gested a colony  in  the  country  somewhere  for  epilep- 
tics. If  there  are  only  about  300  sane  epileptics  in 
Ireland,  it  surely  would  be  possible  to  have  perhaps 
two  small  colonies,  where  they  would  be  treated  with 
some  chance  of  their  improvement  in  the  country, 
because  I don’t  believe  a home  is  the  place  for  epi- 
leptics, where  they  are  not  allowed  outdoor  employ- 
ment. 

372.  Where  there  are  occupations  ? — Yes ; and  at 
present  in  the  workhouse  they  are  the  most  hopeless 


Buchanan. 
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class,  as  they  are  absolutely  given  nothing  to  do ; and  I 
think  we  may  safely  say  there  are  very  few  of  them 
that  don’t  go  to  the  insane  department  before  very  many 

3 C373.  Of  course,  I believe  there  is  a tendency?— 
Always,  I believe  so ; but  still,  they  might  lie  given  a 
chance.  Meanwhile,  their  life  is  pertectly  terrible, 
because  of  that  want  of  occupation,  and  the  dismal 
surroundings  of  the  workhouse,  for  people  with  a 
nervous  disorder. 

374.  I think  it  was  Dr.  Foy  who  gave  very  inte- 
resting evidence  on  that  point.  He  would  wish  to 
have  the  epileptics  not  together,  or  in  an  institution 
or  colony  ? — That  is,  of  course,  difficult.  If  they 
could  be  scattered  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a person 
to  take  an  epileptic,  I fancy. 

375.  You,  at  all  events,  would  suggest  for  conside- 
ration the  formation  of  an  epileptic  colony,  such  as 
there  is  in  existence  in  Germany  ? — And  I believe  there 
is  one  in  England.  The  sick,  I don’t  think  I need 
enter  upon ; it  has  been  gone  into  extremely  fully  by 
those  who  have  given  evidence  before ; but  I certainly 
think  that,  instead  of  having  a workhouse  hospital  at 
present,  it  ought  to  be  a district  hospital. 

376.  For  large  cities  you  would  have  it  a city  hos- 
pital, not  a Poor  Law  hospital  ? — That  I would  not 
be  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  on. 

377.  But  I mean  you  would  have  it  so  that  it  would 
not  be  in  connection  with  pauperism  ? — It  should  not 
be  a pauper  institution.  The  children,  of  course, 
constitute  the  most  important  part,  in  one  sense,  of 
the  Poor  Law  question  altogether,  and  they,  should  be 
entirely  separated  from  all  adult  paupers  after  the 
age  of  three,  or  after  they  are  able  to  be  taken  from 
their  mothers. 

378.  Including  parents,  you  would  separate  them 
from  their  parents? — It  is  a very  important  question 
to  enter  on.  We  have  the  orphans,  and  the  deserted, 
and  the  practically  parentless,  which  the  law  allows  us 
to  board  out,  and  others,  if  they  have  a parent  per- 
manently bedridden  or  in  a lunatic  asylum.  Those 
children  should  be  boarded  out.  But  many  have  given 
evidence  that  all  children  should  be  boarded  out.  That 
infers  that  we  would  take  the  children  in  workhouses 
away  from  their  parents.  Of  course,  that  is  a very 
questionable  thing,  because  we  relieve  the  parents  of 
the  responsibility  of  their  children,  which,  after  all, 
is,  to  my  mind,  a grave  question,  that  will  have  to  be 
considered  very  thoroughly.  If  we  take  these  children 
from  their  parents  and  board  them  out — if  the  parents 
have  any  control  the  people  with  whom  they  are 
boarded  out  would  consider  them  a nuisance,  and  they 
would  be. 

379.  They  would  not  have  the  parents  going  there  ? — 
They  could  not  possibly  have  the  parents  interfering, 
therefore  they  must  give  up  the  children ; but  if  a 
parent — as  I believe  the  law  is  in  England— is  proved 
to  be  morally  incapable  of  looking  after  his  children, 
that  is  quite  right ; but  it  is  difficult  to  prove.  If  we 
take,  as  some  suggested,  all  the  infants  who  are  now  in 
the  nurseries  with  their  respective  mothers,  and  take 
those  children  and  board  them  out  from  infancy,  as 
some  would  do,  we  relieve  that  mother  entirely  ; she 
goes  out  at  once ; and  I don’t  ihink  that  is  advisable 
-at  all. 

380.  It  depends  upon  under  what  auspices  she  goes 
■out? — Well,  it  does ; but  if  she  is  allowed  to  go  out 
free  of  that  child  I am  afraid  she  will  be  in  again 
next  year.  I think,  myself,  that  it  is  a very  grave 
question,  indeed,  to  relieve  these  mothers  of  the  re- 
-sponsibility  of  their  children. 

381.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  any  re- 
ligious organisation  dealing  with  these  women  ? — That 
is  a very  difficult  question. 

382.  A very  difficult  class  to  deal  with  ? — Extremely 
■difficult ; but  I certainly  think,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  go  out  that  it  is  better  to  insist  that  they 
Temain  in,  and  sometimes  the  salvation  of  the  woman 
is  her  love  for  her  child.  I don’t  think  it  is  a wise 
thing  to  take  away  the  child  from  the  mother ; and, 
going  into  the  question  of  boarded-out  children,  it 
has  not  been  found  that  the  infants  who  were  boarded 
out  have  succeeded  remarkably  well. 

383.  That  is  under  one  year  of  age? — Yes.  If  you 
leave  that  child  until  it  is  one  year  old  it  will  be  an 
exceedingly  great  hardship  to  take  it  from  the  mother  ; 
she  might  not  mind  parting  with  it  at  birth,  but  I 
don’t  think  there  is  one  of  them  that  would  not  feel,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  that  it  was  a terrible  thing  to 


wrench  the  child  from  her.  On  the  question  of  board- 
ing out,  ideally,  I think  it  is  a splendid  system  for 
all  the  reasons  which  have  been  so  fully  gone  into ; 
but  unless  it  is  very  carefully  supervised  it  is  produc- 
tive of  vast  evils. 

384.  In  what  direction? — Because  those  children 
might  not  be  at  all  carefully  looked  after.  I,  myself, 
have  seen  children,  or  rather,  the  people  with  whom 
they  are,  who  ought  to  be  reported  to  the  Society  for 
tile'  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  We  had  those 
children  removed.  Some  maintain  that  the  lady  Guar- 
dians ought  to  have  charge  of  these  boarded-out  child- 
ren. So  they  have ; but  with  the  many  duties  that  a 
lady  Guardian  has  to  perform  her  visits  must  neces- 
sarily be  few  and  far  between.  She  can  only  go  very 
seldom  in  the  year,  as  far  as  we  find  it  practicable ; 
therefore,  if  boarding  out  is  to  be  ideal,  or  anything 
approaching  it,  it  should  be  done  more,  as  it  is  done 
in  England.  I would  say  board  them  out  in  the  coun- 
try, not  as  is  done  so  much  in  Ireland,  within  the 
union ; not  necessarily,  at  least.  Put  them  far  away ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  children  from  the  Bristol  Work- 
house  are  boarded  out  in  the  Lake  district.  They  have 
their  local  committee  of  certified  and  responsible  per- 
sons, and  those  persons  only  take  a limited  number 
of  children. 

385.  The  South  Dublin  Board  send  to  Enniskerry, 
and  round  there? — We  have  a few,  but  the  majority 
are  boarded  out  within  the  union  ; and  they  are  a 
perfect  colony,  so  that  the  schools  there  are  largely 
composed  of  those  children.  Therefore,  the  pauper 
taint  is  not  lost,  as  it  ought  to  be.  They  should  be 
boarded  out  in  larger  districts. 

386.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  that? — There  is  not, 
except  the  will  of  the  Guardians.  But  I think  it 
should  be  insisted  on  that  there  was  a local  committee 
in  charge  of  these  children,  under  the  supervision  of 
a committee  of  the  Guardians. 

387.  With  very  good  inspection? — Very  good  in- 
spection. The  other  children— there  are  numbers  of 
children  who  have  parents  in  the  house,  and  we  cannot 
board  out  every  child  ; but  these  children  should  be 
ideally  in  small  homes,  not  in  a barrack  of  an  insti- 
tution, because  every  one  agrees  that  an  institution-  • 
reared  child  is  not  fitted  for  life.  If  they  were 
boarded  out  in  small  cottage  homes,  if  possible,  not 
even  close  together,  so  that  there  would  be  only  a few, 
and  they  would  go  to  the  local  National  school,  and 
another  lot  a little  bit  away  going  to  another  National 
school,  not  to  have  them  all  together. 

388.  You  mean  cottage  homes,  owned  and  managed 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes  ; with  a house 
mother. 

389.  That  is  in  operation  in  England.  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  anything  about  the  existence  of  that  sys- 
tem ? — Yes ; I believe,  in  Croydon,  it  is  fairly  expen- 
sive, all  told ; with  everything,  it  comes  to  10s.  6 d. 
per  head — pretty  high.  That,  of  course,  is  an  objection 
to  it. 

390.  And  this  is  rather  a poor,  country  ? — Yes ; but 
probably  it  could  be  done  cheaper  in  Ireland,  on  a 
less  extravagant  style.  And  my  idea  was  for  the 
deserted  orphans ; they  really  constitute  the  class 
among  whom  the  mortality  is  so  high.  But  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  it  should  be  high,  because  most 
of  the  children  were  found,  probably,  at  a street 
comer,  where  their  chance  for  existence  was  very 
small.  They  don’t  have  much,  chance  of  living,  in 
any  case ; but  if  sent  to  women  in  the  country  who 
nurse  their  own  children,  they  have  no  idea  of  how 
to  feed  a child  with  a bottle.  As  each  deserted  baby 
came  it  might  be  given  one  to  each  cottage  home,  and 
with  a capable  women  as  mother,  she  might  manage 
to  give  the  child  a chance,  and  make  it  more  home- 
like for  the  other  children. 

391.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that  system 
superior  to  ordinary  boarding-out  ? — No ; I think  it 
is  only  because  we  cannot  board  out  eveiy  child. 

392.  Have  you  failed  ever  to  get  satisfactory  homes 
for  boarded-out  children  ? — Oh,  yes  ; I think  for  the 
numbers  it  would  be  quite  impossible.  We  have  about 
700  children  in  one  union. 

393.  But  I mean  for  the  number  you  have  to  board 
out  at  present  ? — It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  homes  ; there 
are  a great  many  people  not  fond  of  taking  children. 

394.  In  some  unions  there  is  competition  for  these 
children.  You  don’t  find  that? — No. 

395.  If  you  went  further  afield?— Yes;  some  say 
that  in  Ireland  the  small  farmer  class  won’t  have 
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anything  to  say  to  them.  It  would  not  be  so  easy ; 
hut  there  must  always  be  a very  large  number  of 
children  who  cannot  be  boarded  out. 

396.  What  class  would  they  be  ?— They  are  the  class, 
for  instance,  by  whom  our  workhouse  schools  are  at 
present  filled. 

397.  I mean  if  the  law  were  changed? — There  are 
children  with  parents  in  the  house. 

398.  I thought  you  were  discussing  that  possibility, 
if  the  law  were  changed  ? — I don’t  think  the  law  ought 
to  be  changed  to  deprive  the  parent  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  children  altogether. 

399.  You  would  leave  the  law  as  it  is  in  that  respect  ? 
— I think  it  might  be  extended  as  far  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land ; that  is,  if  a tramp’s  child,  or  the  child  of  people 
who  were  morally  unfit. 

400.  Persons  who  were  formally  declared  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  by  resolution  to  be  unfit  to  take 
charge  of  the  child?— Yes;  it  may  be  extended  to 
that  extent ; but  I cannot  say  that  because  persons 
go  into  the  workhouse  their  children  should  be  taken 
from  them  altogether. 

401.  You  say  that  as  regards  illegitimate,  as  well 
as  legitimate,  children  ?— Yes  ; because  I think  the 
parents  should  not  be  deprived  of  responsibility  for 
the  children. 

402.  As  regards  the  aged  and  infirm  ?— 1 They  should 
not  be  in  what  is  called  a workhouse.  I am,  of  course, 
supposing  that  amalgamation  takes  place  first,  and  we 
could.  use  an  old  workhouse  as  a home  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  leaving  the  workhouse  proper  and  the 
name  of  workhouse  to  the  able-bodied.  I consider  that 
they  should  be  much  better  treated,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  old  age,  than  they  are  at  present. 

403.  Apart  from  their  character  and  antecedents  ? 

Yes.  Then  I would  say  that  they  should  be  most 
strictly  classified,  according  to  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving.  Of  course,  that  is  difficult ; but  still,  it 
could  he  done  with  oare.  More  thorough  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  their  coming  into  the  house  in  the 
first  instance  would  give  some  clue  to  the  class  of 
people  they  are. 

404.  Our  system  is  not  sufficiently  inquisitorial?— 
It  is  not ; there  are  very  few  questions  asked  about 
what  brought  the  people  into  the  house  at  all.  I 
think  if  that  questioning  were  much  more  thorough 
we  would  know  something  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  persons  coming  into  the  house,  and  if  a person 
had  never  been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  at  all  up 
to  a certain  age,  I would  say  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered privileged  ; and  then,  according  to  how  the 
people  behaved  while  in  the  house,  that  is,  the  system 
of  privilege  wards  in  aged  and  infirm  homes,  they 
could  be  removed  into  them  from  a variety  of  reasons. 

405.  What  about  old  married  couples  remaining  to- 
gether ?— That  is  a point  on  which  a good  deal  has 
been  said  in  England,  and  I have  found  out  of  about 
six  or  eight  places  where  it  was  tried  only  one  has 
been  a success.  I think  the  privilege  ward  .scheme 


which  I advocate  would  cover  that,  because  if  per- 
sons were  put  into  a privilege  ward  they  would  be 
allowed  to  wear  a respectable  sort  of  garments,  not 
the  workhouse  uniform ; they  would  be  allowed  to  go 
out  every  day. 

406.  It  would  be  union  clothes  ?— They  would  have 
to  he,  I expect ; but  they  might  be  tweed.  They  might 
be  allowed  to  go  out  every  afternoon  between  certain 
hours,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  visitors  every  after- 
noon. That,  I think,  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  old 
married  couples  not  meeting  each  other ; if  they  we-e 
allowed  to  go  out  every  afternoon  together  I should 
say  they  would  do  very  well  with  that. 

407.  The  advocates  of  that  system  propose  they 
should  live  together  always?— I know  they  do;  but 
that  would  necessitate  another  sort  of  home.  I think 
the  privilege  ward  scheme  would  come  near  enough  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  old  people : if  they  could  see 
each  other  every  day  when  they  went  out,  and  see  their 
friends  every  afternoon  in  these  privilege  wards,  I 
should  think  they  would  be  very  comfortably  off.  Soma 
people  advocate  boarding  out  the  old  people. 

408.  What  do  you  think  of  that? — I am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  homes 
where  old  people  would  be  really  comfortable.  I think 
the  same  danger  as  applies  to  outdoor  relief  would 
apply  I and  I think  that  could  not  possibly  be  entered 
upon,  because  you  would  have  everybody  applying  for 
outdoor  relief  for  their  old  people.  A great  deal  of 
that  applies  to  the  boarding-out  of  old  people  ; but 
beyond  that  I don’t  think  the  old  people  would  be 
very  comfortable:  it  is  different  from  boarding  out 
children.  Old  people  don’t  become  attached  io  the 
people  with  whom  they  are,  and  the  people  with  whom 
they,  are  don't  become  attached  to  the  old  peop'e  very 
readily  whom  they  never  saw  before ; and  I don’t 
think  they  would  be  very  happy. 

409.  As  regards  the  matter  that  you  referred  to  in 
your  summary  about  Dublin,  we  might  leave  that  over 
until  we  are  considering  Dublin  specially.  At  the 
foot  of  that  page  you  say  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  children  be  left  in  the  workhouse.  Supposing 
their  parents  are  in  the  workhouse? — That  is  where 
I say  the  children  whose  parents  are  in  the  workhouse 
should  be  sent  to  cottage  homes. 

410.  Quite  close? — Comparatively  dose. 

411.  The  parents  world  be  altogether  cut  off  if  the 
children  went  to  a cottage  home  ? — They  would  ; but. 
of  course,  these  parents  go  out,  and  then  they  must 
take  the  children  with  them.  I would  not  allow  child- 
ren to  come  back  to  the  workhouse  to  see  their  parents, 
but  the  parents  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  see  their 
children  once  a month.  And  I think,  as  long  as  there 
is  any  system  of  this  sort  there  ought  to  be  lady 
inspectors  of  workhouses,  because  there  are  so  many 
departments  that  only  a woman  really  can  speak  on 
with,  authority. 

412.  Is  there  anything  else  now  that  occurs  to  you  ? — • 
I don’t  think  there  is  any  other  point. 
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413.  Chairman. — I think  I have  a short  abstract 
of  your  evidence.  First,  you  would  like  to  go  into  the 
question  of  pauper  attendants  on  the  sick,  is  it  ? — No  ; 
pauper  attendants  in  the  whole  house ; that  is  to  say, 
on  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  children,  and  the  sick. 

414.  On  any  class  ? — Yes ; of  course,  the  pauper 
attendants  must  be  able-bodied ; and  to  have  sufficient 
people  to  do  the  work,  naturally,  the  officials — of 
whom  there  are  not  nearly  enough — depend  upon  an 
able-bodied  pauper  to  do  the  work ; therefore  that 
pauper  gets  in,  and  he,  or  she,  gets  tips  from  the  aged 
■or  infirm,  and,  from  my  personal  experience,  they  will 
do  nothing  without'  money,  and  there  is  very  grave 
■blackmailing:  the  unfortunate  pauper  inmates  must 
give  their  little  pennies,  or  their  relations  must  bring 
in  money,  or  kind.  I know  a kind  of  shop  is  kept  of 
the  good  things  that  are  brought  into  the  house.  These 
pauper  attendants  get  extra  diet ; they  are  practically 
thoroughly  well  paid — -they  are  very  highly  paid,  natu- 
rally, from  all  these  tips — they  remain  a certain  time, 
until  they  have  collected  a certain  amount  of  money, 
then  they  go  out  and  spend  it  all  in  drink  and  then 
come  in  again,  and  in  some  occult  fashion,  which  the 
lady  guardians,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  cannot  find  out, 
these  • women  or  men  are  in  attendance  on  a ward 


the  next  day  or  the  day  after  they  come  in.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  a heavy  expense  to  the  rates ; if 
they  are  able  to  work  they  should  be  out  earning  their 
bread.  My  experience  is  that  once  inmates  have  been 
appointed  pauper  attendants  they  never  again  want  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood  outside. 

415.  Are  they  chiefly,  or  to  a large  extent,  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ?— Very  often  they 
are.  But  there  are  also  men.  who  are  drunkards  them- 
selves, or  who  have  drunken  wives.  They  are  not  the 
respectable  class,  but  are  also  employed.  I think  a bad 
married  woman  is  equally  had  for  the  old  people. 

416.  Now  as  regards  punishing  inmates  for  breaches 
of  the  regulations  ?— That  is  a matter  on  which  I hold 
a very  strong  opinion.  Unless  it  was  a very  serious 
case  the  person  should  be  tried  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

417.  Or  a committee? — Yes;  before  certain  of  the 
Guardians,  and  then  have  them  sent  to  the  magis- 
trates ; but  under  no  circumstance  should  they  be 
allowed  to  he  drafted  by  anybody,  from  the  medical 
officer  to  the  lowest  wardmaater,  to  another  part  of  the 
house,  especially  to  the  lunatic  department. 

418.  I don’t  quite  follow  that?— As  regards  .the 
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JuntSSj  3903.  punishment,  no  inmate  in  a workhouse  should  be 
sirs.  Anna  allowed  to  be  transferred  from  any  part  of  the  house 
MucDuwel  to  the  lunatic  department  of  the  establishment. 
Congruve.  419.  As  an  attendant  there? — No,  as  a punishment. 

420.  Not  classed  as  a lunatic  ? — Classed  as  a lunatic. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  transferred  unless  at 
least  two  doctors  certify  they  are  lunatics.  I do  not 
think  that  one  doctor  should  ever  be  allowed  to  certify 
that  a person  is  a lunatic,  or  to  send  them  to  the 
lunatic  wards.  Have  I made  myself  quite  clear  on 
that  point? 

421.  I think  I understand  what  you  mean ; you 
mean  that  there  is,  to  your  knowledge  or  to  your  belief, 
an  instance  of  some  person  having  been  classed  as  a 
lunatic  as  a punishment  for  some  offence  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  ? — Yes.  And  I think  that  the 
same  protection  should  be  extended  to  the  pauper  as 
would  be  extended  to  an  ordinary  individual  outside — 
that  two  doctors  at  least  should  certify  that  the  pauper 
was  a lunatic. 

422.  And  you  believe  the  pauper  was  sane? — Yes ; 
or  that  the  paupers  were  sane. 

423.  Mr.  Mdenaghan. — Is  it  your  suggestion  that 
it  is  the  custom  in  some  union  that  for  punishment  a 
pauper  is  removed  from  the  sane  ward  to  the  lunatic 
department  ? — My  suggestion  is  that  I am  not  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  the  custom — that  it  has  not,  and  does 
not  occur. 

Dr.  Biggeb. — It  seems  to  me  a strong  statement. 

424.  Chateman.— It  is  a strong  statement.  Now,  as 
to  definitive  classification? — Of  course,  the  sick  poor 
one  puts  quite  apart ; that  is,  the  acute  diseases  in 
the  hospitals.  But  I quite  agree  with  the  doctors  who 
have  already  said  that  there  are  a great  many  in  the 
hospitals  who  are  not  acute  cases ; but  then,  those 
poor  bodies  want  attention:  they  really  are  ill,  and 
they  ai-e  old,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  was  a 
gentle  letting  down  of  them  with  their  cup  of  tea 
and  a simpler  kind  of  diet,  it  would  be  happier  for 
them  and  cheaper  for  the  rates.  Do  you  mean  the 
classification  morally  or  physically? 

425.  I was  just  taking  the  heading  in  your  sugges- 
tions?— The  respectable  and  aged  in  our  unions  mix 
with  the  others— they  are  all  classed  together. 

426.  That  there  is  not  classification  on  account  of 
previous  character? — No.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
they  come  into  the  workhouse  we  ought  to  know  where 
they  come  from,  what  caused  them  to  come  in,  and 
then  put  them  into  a ward,  and  if  they  had  previously 
a good  character,  into  a good  ward. 

427.  Has  anything  ever  been  tried  by  the  lady  guar- 
dians or  any  person  to  try  the  experiment  of  making 
such  inquiries,  and  having  sncli  a thing  as  a respect- 
able or  privilege  ward  ? — Well,  we  have  very  often  tried 
it  as  far  as  I know ; but  we  have  generally  been 
very  seriously  beaten  at  the  Boards.  For  instance, 
yesterday  we  brought  before  our  Board  a very  serious 
case,  and  we  were  beaten  on  that. 

428.  But  it  would  be  possible,  of  course,  for  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  if  they  thought  it  expedient? — 
But  you  must  remember  the  lady  guardians  are  in  sucn 
a small  minority  that  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  do 
that ; and  it  seems  as  if  the  law  should  do  it  for  them. 

429.  What  change  could  be  made  in  the  law? — First, 
tbe  aged  and  respectable,  after  a period  of  good  conduct 

.in  the  house 

430.  Persons  whom  the  Guardians  shell  deem  to  he 
aged  and  respectable  ? — Yes  ; and  shall  prove  to  be 
respectable. 

431.  I am  afraid,  if  it  came  to  drafting  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  you  would  find  it  very  difficult?— Would 
it  not  mean  an  inquiry  before  the  Admission  Board 
and  a letter  from  the  parochial  clergyman,  and  so  on — 
an  inquiry  through  the  relieving  officer : the  relieving 
officer  always  reports  at  the  Admission  Board.  It 
could  he  don«T  that  way,  I think,  without  much  extra 
trouble,  and  I would  like  a probationary  ward.  I am 
not  at  all  in  favour  of  for  ever  degrading  poor  creatures 
who  come  into  the  workhouse,  who  have  been  naughty 
outside — giving  them  no  chance.  That  is  amongst  the 
aged  and  infirm,  of  course.  Then  the  hoarding  out  of 
the  aged  and  infirm,  it-  seems  to  me,  can  be  carried  out. 

432.  You  would  like  to  try  that? — I would;  and  I 
'think  it  would  not  add  any  extra  expense  to  the  rates 
'if  the  maintenance  charges  were  added  to  the  establish- 
ment charges.  For  instance,  one  nnion  I know  where 
every  pauper  costs  £20 ; that  would  go  very  far  to- 
wards the-  boarding-ont  of  an  old  person. 

433.  Then  about  allowing  respeotable  people.. to  go 


out — I suppose  you  mean  in  and  out  of. the  workhouse  2 
— No ; I meant  the  privilege  of  allowing  them  to  walk 
out  every  day  after  dinner,  say,  and  allowing  them 
to  come  in  before  their  tea. 

434.  I have  known  that  happen,  in  fact,  in  some 
loosely  managed  workhouses.  I have  been  asked  myself 
for  charity  by  such  inmates,  when  they  were  outside? 
— You  have  to  remember  that  these  poor  old  bodies  do 
want  a penny  or  twopence  if  we  have  pauper  atten- 
dants. 

435.  You  could  not  let  them  out  for  that  purpose  ? — 
No ; but  these  are  the  respectable  people,  and  I don’t 
think  one  would  find  that  with  them.  And  if  they 
came  in  drunk — in  my  own  workhouse  it  has  always: 
been  said,  “ Oh,  they  will  return  drunk  ” — then  for 
that  very  act  I would  put  them  on  a black  list  for, 
say  three  months,  and  then  try  again.  I think  it  is 
a privilege  they  would  not  lightly  risk,  if  it  was  given. 

436.  It  might  improve  them  all  round? — I think  it 
would. 

437.  Then  epileptics  and  lunatics — would  you  pro- 
pose to  improve  their  condition  in  the  workhouse,  or 
would  you  propose  to  get  them  outside  altogether? — 
Propose  to  get  them  out  of  it  altogether.  There  are  no 
skilled  attendants,  they  have  no  industries,  they  have 
no  employment  of  any  kind  to  occupy  their  minds,  and 
from  personal  knowledge  I know  they  gradually  become- 
insane. 

438.  The  next  matter  you  have  touched  on  is  the 
high  death  rate  in  the  nurseries? — The  death  rate  of 
the  infants  is  a very  terrible  death  rate.  It  seemed 
to  me  do-day  that  Dr.  Foy,  in  giving  evidence,  had 
more  ox  less  struck  the  keynote  when  "he  spoke  of  the 
milk,  and  from  what  he  said  the  infants  all  seem  to 
die  of  diseases  which  faulty  milk  would  encourage,  and 
it  struck  me  then,  even  when  lie  was  speaking,  that 
many  things  I had  noticed  the  milk  could  account  for. 
The  position  of  the  nurseries  is  wrong  ; they  have  not 
enough  air ; the  children  are  not  allowed  to  tumble 
about  as  children  in  cottages  would. 

439.  I think  you  did  get  perambulators  for  them  ? — 
Oh,  no,  I gave  one ; I never  got  one.  These  little  insti- 
tution-cramped babies,  I think,  from  what  Dt.  Foy 
said,  died  of  the  milk  and  of  the  mothers  being  with 
them  so  much.  That  is  the  great  cause,  when  the 
children  are  illegitimate,  of  the  high  death-rate : the 
child  is  an  incubus,  the  mother  is  a light-minded  girl ; 
she  must  remain  practically  in  jail  while  it'  is  alive ; 
she  has  no  love  for  it,  because  she  is  suffering  imprison- 
ment on  its  account. 

440.  There  are  a great  many  exceptions  to  that ; you 
will  find  a great  deal  of  mother’s  love? — I have  very 
rarely  found  it;  I have  found  it  in  a woman  of  the 
most  depraved  class,  but  not  often,  and  never  with  a 
woman  with  her  first  child. 

441.  Come,  now,  to  the  children’s  quarantine? — The 
quarantine  I mean  is  the  fortnight  the  children  must 
be  in  the  house  before  going  to  the  workhouse  schools  ; 
during  that  time  they  are  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
paupers.  They  have  a weary  life,  poor  little  wee  souls  ; 
and  they  leam  and  carry  on  to  the  schools  many  evils. 

442.  They  go  to  school  at  three  ? — No ; I mean  tfte 
children  that  come  into  the  workhouse  ; I am  not  talk- 
ing of  infants.  Any  child  who  enters  the  workhouse 
has,  for  fear  of  infection,  to  be  kept  for  a fortnight  in 
the  workhouse  before  being  drafted  out  to  Oabra ; they 
are  attended  by  a pauper,  and  in  that  time  in  their 
miserable  little  lives  they  learn  a great  deal  of  wicked- 
ness. 

443.  You  think  the  observation  ward  ought  to  be  a 
nursery? — I think  it  ought  to  be  quite  away  with,  a 
paid  attendant,  and  not  a pauper  attendant. 

444.  You  would  say,  I am  sure,  that  all  the  child- 
ren’s wards  should  have  over  them  a good  character 
paid  attendant? — A thoroughly  good  character  atten- 
dant, who  would  he  selected  by  the  person  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  department.  For  instance,  in 
our  Catholic  nurseries  we  have  a nun ; therefore  I 
think  she  should  always  select  the  paid  attendant  for 
the  children,  and  Miss  West  should  select  the  paid  at- 
tendant for  the  Protestant  children. 

445.  If  she  gets  a good  woman  sire  does  not  min-4 
whether  she  appoints  her  herself  or  not? — That- is  a 
very  important  point — we  do  not  always  get  in  the  best 
attendants. 

446.  Then  as  regards  the  ins  and  outs  children  ?—  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  a grievance  that  the  ins  and 
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outs  children  should  mix  with  the  children  who  are 
in  permanent  schools ; there  again  you  bring  in  the  evil 
influence  of  the  street,  and  the  children  who  are  in  per- 
manent schools  have  no  knowledge  of  the  outside  world 
but  what  is  given  by  the  ins  and  outs,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  some  house  or  place  should  be  kept  to  put  the 
ins  and  outs  children  into. 

447.  Dr.  Bigger. — Does  not  the  quarantine  stop  to 
some  extent  the  ins  and  outs  mixing  with  the  other 
children  ?— Oh,  no  ; at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  they  are 
sent  on  to  the  schools. 

448.  The  ins  and  outs  very  often  don't  stop  a fort- 
night?—Well  a great  number  of  them  do.  Those  that 
are  coming  in  permanently,  come  in  and  have  the 
fortnight’s  quarantine,  and  the  contamination  occurs 
then  which  I complain  of ; it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  ins 
and  outs  should  not  touch  the  permanent  children. 

449.  Chairman; — None  of  these  references  of  yours 
to  children  would  apply  if  the  children  are  to  be  moved 
out  of  the  workhouse? — But  it  applies  if  there  is  a 
school  attached  to  the  workhouse. 

450.  But-  none  of  them  would  apply  at  all  if  they 
were  boarded  out  ? — Do  you  except  the  ins  and  outs  ? 

451.  If  it  were  possible,  as  so  many  of  the  witnesses 
here  recommended  that  children  should  never  be  allowed 
to  stay  in  any  workhouse,  all  these  references  about 
quarantine  and  the  ins  and  outs  mixing  with  boys  and 
men,  all  this  would  be  impossible  ?— The  mixing  of 
"boys  with  men ; what  I wanted  to  call  your  attention 
to  in  that. is  that  if  a boy  is  remanded  from  the  police 
court,  he  is  sent  up  to  the  workhouse ; he  then  is  put 
into  a male  war<L  where  he  sleeps  ; it  is  great  fun  for 
the  able-bodied  people  they  mix  with,  or  even  the  old 
men,  to  teach  them  what  is  not  right  These  boys  are 
either  sent  to  an  industrial  school  after  a while  or  to 
the  workhouse  school,  where  they  mix  with  the  perma- 
nent, and  teach  them  the  wickedness  they  have  learned. 

452.  Your  suggestion  is  with  a view  of  preventing 
the  continuance  of  what  you  point  out  in  the  work- 
house,  but  if  the  children  are  to  be  removed  bodily  from 

the  workhouse ? — They  could  not  mix,  but  then  you 

would  have  to  classify  the  boys  who  have  been  remanded 
from  the  police  courts  from  the  ins  and  outs. 

453.  They  would  not  go  into  the  workhouse  at  all,  I 
suppose there  would  be  no  children’s  ward  for  them  ? 
—There  is  no  boy’s  ward  in  the  Workhouse,  but  in  the 
home  for  ins  and  outs  you  would  still  have  to  have  a 
separation  ward  for  boys  who  are  under  remand. 

454.  That  is  a class  we  don’t  recognise  in  the  Poor 
Law  at  all.  I don’t  know  what  brings  them  there? — 
A boy  who  is  taken  up  for  thieving,  the  magistrate  re- 
mands him,  and  he  goes  to  the  workhouse. 

455.  In  custody? — I am  not  sure  whether  he  is  in 
custody. 

456.  The  magistrate  who  remands  him  would  have  to 
remand  him  to  some  other  place  if  the  Guardians  had 
iio  place  for  children  ? — The  Guardians  have  no  place 
for  such  children  in  the  workhouse,  and  still  such 
Temanded  children  are  sent  to  them. 

457.  Dr.  Bigger. — After  all  it  is  better  that  the  boys 
■should  go  there  than  to  jail? — Much  better;  but  it  is 
of  classification  I am  speaking.  I am  objecting  to.  the 
poor  little  corner-boys  mixing  with  the  children  who 
must  become  permanent. 

458.  Could  the  Guardians  not  make  a ward  for  boys  ? 
That  is  what  I wish,  but  you  must  remember  that  in 

overcrowded  workhouses  you  cannot  make  wards. 


459.  Chairman. — I think  all  this  .will  disappear  if  Jvne  25, 1903, 

the  children  are  moved  out  of  the  workhouse ; ques-  I — 

tions  like  this  would  have  to  be  provided  for  in  some  - 

other  way?— Yes.  Then  there  is  the  attendance  on  CoTaraT 
children  by  paupers ; of  course,  in  the  large  schools,  if 

a pauper  is  allowed  out  to  do  even  scrubbing,  she  is 
attending  on  children  ; the  children  are  in  communica- 
tion with  her,  she  sleeps  with  them  ; it  seems  to  me  as 
if  that  were  a,  more  important  point  than  even  the 
paupers  attending  on  the  sick,  because  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  carrying  on  another  generation,  with  pauperism 
as  their  only  outlook. 

460.  It  is  vitally  important  to  stop  anything  of 
that  sort ; had  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  that  ? 

—The  bigger  boys  and  bigger  girls  should  do  a great 
deal  of  helping,  but  after  that  I certainly  would  sug- 
gest paid  hands ; but  the  schools  do  not  seem  ideal  for 
children  to  be  brought  up  in. 

461.  You  prefer  boarding  out?— Or  certified  schools. 

I certainly  would  prefer  that  the  children  should  be 
sent  out  to  the  local  parish  schools  for  their  daily 
education  and  for  church,  and  so  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  population,  and  to  have  another  outlook  added 
which  would  brighten  their  little  minds. 

462.  You  would  not  prefer  that  to  boarding  out  ? — 

Boarding  out  is  a very  vexed  question  unless  a little 
more  were  paid  ; sufficient,  is  not  paid  now  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  really  respectable  people  to  take  a 
child. 

463.  What  is  paid  in  any  case  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  ?— I tliink  about  £6,  or  £7,  or  £8  a year. 

It  does  not  seem  worth  while,  but  some  scheme  could  be 
drawn  up  that  when  a boy  or  girl  comes  to  ten  they 
could  be  put  out  to  a farmer  or  a carpenter,  or  some- 
body who  would  teach  that  boy  some  industry,  and  the 
girls  could  be  put  to  some  mistress  of  a household,  even 
if  they  had  to  be  paid  for,  so  that  the  girl  could  learn  to 
become  a domestic  servant ; and  I am  sure  there  are 
many  mothers  of  families  who  would  gladly  take  the 
girls  at  that  age  and  train  them.  I know  there  are 
many  mothers  of  families  who  would. 

464.  You  would  say  higher  payments? — I would  say 
higher  payments,  and  I would  also  try,  as  it  were,  to 
apprentice  children  over  ten. 


465.  Dr.  Digger. — Is  not  ten  very  early? — It  is  not, 
to  make  them  work  so  as  to  begin  life. 

466.  Chairman. — You  would  make  them  half-timers  ? 
— I would ; there  is  no  home  for  a child  in  the  large 
barrack  school ; tliev  have  no  special  friend ; no  one 
cojild  be  a friend  to  such  an  enormous  number  of  child- 
ren, and  it  seems  as  if  they  were  put  out  under  proper 
supervision  they  would  begin  to  make  some  friends. 

467.  The  concluding  note  on  yonr  paper  is  “ The  in- 
fluence on  their  after  life  ” ? — My  experience  of  their 
after  life  is  that  at  the  very  first  breath  of  adversity 
they  come  back  to  the  workhouse ; they  have  no  heme, 
because  we  have  not  given  them  a home  ; they  have  got 
no  friends,  because  we  have  not  given  them  a friend, 
and  then  they  come  back,  and  we  say:  "Where  were 
you  reared  ” ? And  the  answer  is : " In  the  workhouse.” 
And  often  their  mother  before  them.  I know  of  one 
case  now  where  the  girl’s  mother  was  there  before  her, 
and  she  has  no  interest  in  going  out ; she  does  not  want 
to  go  out ; why  should  she ; life  would  seem  too  vast  for 
her.  I think  in  every  workhouse  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  married  quarter.  In  England,  in  any  work- 
house  I have  been  in,  there  is  not  a very  great  demand 
for  them,  but  still  there  has  always  been  a couple  in, 
and  I think  it  is  a hard  case  to  separate  them,  if  they 
wish  to  be  together. 


Miss  Weldrick,  r.l.g.,  examined. 


468.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  Mrs.  MacDowel 
Losgrave’s  evidence  ? — Yes,  she  spoke  very  largely  on 
nurseries  and  left  me  very  little  to  say. 

469.  Yes,  it  just  occurred  to  me  she  was  encroaching 
on  your  special  head  ? — I thought  that  myself. 

470  Did  you  agree  with  her?— I did  in  all  she  said, 
and  always  have  done  so. 


,471-  Was  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add? — 
About  the  maternity  ward,  I think  there  is  very  little 
classification  in  that ; all  classes  of  women  come  in 
nere  and  are  put  into  the  one  maternity  ward,  and 
oitentimes  the  class  of  women  that  come  into  our  union, 
ey  are  of  the  servant  class,  as  a rule,  and  when  they 
become  subjects  for  that  ward  they  have  to  be  kept 


oftentimes  months,  for,  of  course,  no  one  will  take  Miss  Weldrick, 
them  when  they  come  in  in  that  state ; they  are  mixing 
together  often  for  months. 

472.  Then  they  are  among  the  ordinary  able-bodied  ? 

— They  are. 

473.  They  are  not  in  the  maternity  ward  ? — They  are 
on  admission ; they  are  booked  to  No.  30  ward,  and  the 
only  class  of  work  they  are  allowed  to  do  is  laundry 
work. 

474.  They  go  to  the  laundry  with  the  ordinary  able- 
bodied  ?— They  do,  they  mix  with  them,  and  conse- 
quently, on  the  congested  state  of  our  house,  the  re- 
spectable women  of  the  middle  class  and  the  very  bad 
women  are  all  mixed  together. 
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Junt  25  1903.  4?5.  You  would  like  to  classify  them? — The  single 

— - ' girls,  the  respectable  married  women,  and  then,  of 

Miss  Weldrick.  course,  there  is  very  often,  too  often,  the  very  bad, 
what  are  called  widows,  with  one  or  i.wo  illegitimate 
children,  coming  in.  I think  they  should  be  separated 
entirely ; they  are  a great  injustice  to  the  respectable 
poor,  and  after  that  they  are  transferred  to  the  nur- 
series. We  have  got  a very  large  block  of  nurseries  in 
our  union. 

476.  Do  you  find  the  young  girls  who  come  into  these 
nurseries  with  their  babies  remain  long  in  the  work- 
house  ? — Too  long ; in  fact,  the  law  is  we  cannot  allow 
them  to  go  away  to  a situation  without  the  infant. 

477.  So  the  incumbrance  of  a baby  prevents  their 
getting  situations  ? — Yes,  except  they  are  able  to  pay 
for  nurses  themselves  ; of  course,  in  former  times,  there 
were  situations  provided  for  them,  and  then  we  found 
they  did  not  pay  the  nurses  and  became  a greater  bur- 
den on  the  rates. 

478.  These  girls  could  not  pay  for  their  children? — 
No ; so  now  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  not  letting 
them  out  without  their  children. 

479.  That  keeps  them  in,  unfortunately.  I suppose 


if  they  go  they  come  in  again  ? — They  do  ; they  musk 
stay  with  their  babies  until  they  are  twelve  months  old 
at  least. 

480.  As  to  the  infant  death  rate  ? — It  has  been  very 
high  in  our  union,  I think,  consequently  on  the  posi- 
tion of  our  nurseries  for  one  reason. 

481.  Want  of  country  air? — The  nurseries  are  very 
cold  in  winter  and  too  hot  in  summer  in  consequence 
of  it  being  a wooden  structure.  They  have  not  got  cross 
ventilation,  which  is  a great  necessity  in  the  nurseries. 
We  had  other  buildings  provided  for  them,  and  it  was. 
brought  up  at  the  Board,  passed  several  times,  and  then 
other  members  came  forward  and  rescinded  our  resolu- 
tion and  broke  our  arrangement ; that  is  what  we  have- 
to  contend  with  on  these  large  Boards ; if  we  try  to 
reform  anything  it  is  put  to  the  vote,  and  oftentimes 
we  have  not  got  the  majority,  we  are  so  few  in  number. 

482.  How  many  have  you? — We  have  only  four 
women,  but  we  have  ten  or  eleven  good  men  who  al- 
ways come  with  us. 

483.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  would  like  to 
make  beyond  what  you  have  already  said? — I don’t 
think  so;  I think  Mrs.  Cosgrave  said  everything  for 
me. 


Mias 

Hamiltor. 


Miss  Hamtt.ton,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


484.  Chairman. — -Your  experience  is  largely  con- 
nected with  rural  unions? — Entirely  with  a country 
union.  I wanted  only  to  say  something  about  the 
children  and  the  old  people.  Miss  Buchanan  has  said 
all  I wanted  to  say  about  the  old  people.  I think,  of 
course,  the  amalgamation  of  unions  in  the  country  will 
be  the  best  way  to  separate  the  different  classes,  but  in 
the  meantime  I think  we  should  have  a great  deal  more 
done  for  the  old  people  by  these  privilege  wards,  but 
unless  it  is  made  compulsory  I don’t  think  it  can  be 
done,  unless  there  was  some  definite  rule  authorising  it. 

485.  Have  you  thought  it  out  practically  yourself  at 
all  ? — No,  I have  not ; I am  not  prepared  to  say  any- 
thing about  it,  but  I think  it  could  be  done  if  we  just 
had  room. 

486.  Want  of  space  would  be  the  only  thing  that 
would  stop  you  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I can  see,  in  the  coun- 
try workhouses. 

487.  Did  you  ever  think  of  boarding  out  the  old 
people  ? — I don’t  think  that  would  do ; I don’t  know 
that  they  would  be  kindly  treated. 

488.  Of  course  they  would  know  exactly  what  they 
were  entitled  to  get,  and  try  to  get  it  ? — Of  course  they 
would,  but  people  would  not  care  for  them  so  much  as 
they  do  for  children,  unless  they  were  their  own  old 
people. 

489.  Unless  it  paid  them  to  have  them,  or  they  were 
connected  with  them? — It  has  been  spoken  about,  hav- 
ing the  children  all  taken  out  of  the  workhouse  and  all 
boarded  out.  I don’t  think  that  would  be  possible  in  a 
union  where  there  are  a great  number  of  children  ; we 
would  not  be  able  to  find  homes  for  them  ; we  find  it 
hard  enough  to  find  homes  for  the  orphan  children. 

490.  At  all  events,  you  could  go  on  until  that  diffi- 
culty arose  ? — But  I don’t  think  people  would  be  willing 
to  take  the  children  of  parents  who  are  in  the  house. 

491.  Not  if  the  parents  could  call  in  to  inspect,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time? — No;  and  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  supervising  so  many. 

492.  It  is  not  much  more  difficult  to  inspect  sixty 
or  a hundred  children  than  it  is  fifteen  or  twenty? — 
When  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult, 


493.  But  generally  the  population  is  not  scattered 
very  much.  I have  noticed  that  in  inspecting  labourers’ 
cottages  you  come  along  a certain  line  of  country,  and 
you  have  the  sites  all  together  fairly  well? — I think 
cottage  homes  would  be  better ; simple  cottage  homes, 
with  not  more  than  fifteen  children  in  them. 

494.  There  you  would  be  dependent  on  having  a very 
good  motherly  matron? — Yes. 

495.  That  would  be  a difficult  person  to  get? — It  is 
just  as  difficult  to  get  a good  foster-mother. 

496.  I should  not  think  it  would  be  as  much  hard- 
ship for  the  children  to  take  what  is  going  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  when  you  have  an  institution,  you  have 
to  have  it  carefully  managed? — I would  rather  have 
just  simple  cottage  homes.  I would  keep  the  children 
of  the  ms  and  outs  separate  from  the  other  children. 
I think  it  would  answer  better  for  girls  and  little  child- 

497.  Do  you  think  the  children  in  the  cottage  homes 
would  be  better  citizens  in  the  fnture  than  institution- 
reared  children? — Oh  yes. 

498.  How  many  would  you  have  in  the  cottage  home? 
— Not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen. 

499.  That  would  be  a large  family  of  girls  ? — Then 
we  would  have  some  little  children  with  the  girls,  and 
then  girls  sent  on  to  the  training  school  before  sending 
them  out  as  servants.  A workhouse  girl  sent  out  to  a 
place  never  does  much  good ; she  can  only  get  a very 
poor  place,  and  cannot  get  on  at  all,  and  they  are  not 
strong  enough  at  that  age  to  be  sent  out.  I think  if 
they  were  sent  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  from  a cot- 
tage home  to  the  training  school,  they  would  have  a 
good  chance  in  life.  We  find  the  girls  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

500.  The  boys  are  more  easily  absorbed  by  the  far- 
mers?—They  are,  and  the  boys  do  very  well  when 
boarded  ont,  but  the  girls  not  quite  so  well,  unless  they 
are  sent  very  young. 

501.  What  is  the  reason  why  the  boys  do  better  than 
the  girls  ?— I really  don’t  know. 

502.  Perhaps  the  open  air  employment  ? — I think  it 
is  very  likely ; the  girls  as  they  become  older  are  more 
likely  to  become  household  drudges. 


TM  Sitting  was  adjourned. 
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SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  JUNE  26th,  1903. 

At  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin. 


Present:— Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Mitrnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coet  Bigger. 


Rev.  J.  Patehson  Smyth,  Litt.D.,  examined. 


503.  Chairman. — You  divide  your  evidence,  I think, 
into  three  heads — the  children,  the  decent  aged  poor, 
and  the  case  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ? 

504.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  views,  first,  on  the 
case  of  the  children? — I think  all  the  children  ought 
to  be  boarded  out.  I don’t  know  that  the  very  young 
ones  ought  to  be,  but  when  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old — a child  will  not  get  much  workhouse  contamina- 
tion before  it  is  three  years  of  age — certainly  after 
that  they  ought  to  be  boarded  out.  But  I would  like 
to  emphasise  strongly  that  if  they  are  to  be  boarded 
out  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  a cottage  home,  and  I 
want  specially  to  emphasise  the  word  a separate  cot- 
tage home ; a home  with  a kindly  housemother,  the 
big  and  little  children  together,  so  that  they  could  go 
to  school  together.  In  Warwick,  a lady  Guardian, 
whom  I met  the  night  before  last,  told  me  they  are 
working  that  system ; they  feel  very  strongly  that  if 
you  dump  down  a number  of  workhouse  children  in 
the  same  neighbourhood — fifty  or  sixty — and  send  them 
to  a school,  it  makes  a great  deal  of  difference.  The 
children  feel  the  workhouse  taint  on  them,  the  other 
children  know  that  they  are  workhouse  children. 
What  they  do  is,  they  have  a cottage  home  in  the  Lake 
district,  with  a housemother ; they  send  fifteen  child- 
ren there.  And  somewhere  in  the  South  of  England 
they  do  the  same  ; they  get  absorbed  amongst  the  other 
children ; they  are  never  noticed,  and  they  don’t  feel 
the  pauper  taint  about  them. 

505.  These  places  are  small  institutions  ? — Not  more 
than  fifteen  children  with  the  mother. 

506.  How  do  they  get  absorbed? — If  you  put  fifteen 
children  in  a school  where  there  are  a couple  of  hund- 
red children,  they  are  not  noticed  much. 

507.  How  did  they  get  absorbed  then? — I meant 
that  they  get  a start  in  life;  they  are  not  noticed. 
What  they  intend  to  do  is,  ultimately,  they  want  to 
get  these  girls  trained  ; they  will  put  big  and  little 
girls  in  the  home  together,  the  big  ones  to  look  after 
the  little  ones,  and  they  intend  to  pass  the  girls  on  to 
training  places. 

508.  It  is  still  an  institution,  though  a small  one? — 
Yes ; more  a family  thing.  Miss  Buchanan  said 
yesterday  she  feared  one  of  the  difficulties  would  be 
the  extra  expense  of  doing  that.  My  friend  tells  me 
they  have  gone  carefully  into  the  subject,  and  it  costs 
Is.  Id.  per  week  less  to  do  that.  They  have  not  only 
tried  it  in  Warwick,  but  they  have  written  to  ever  so 
many.  Five  or  six  workhouses  have  tried  it,  and  they 
have  found  there  is  a slight  decrease,  instead  of  an 
increase,  in  the  cost,  when  it  is  carefully  done.  I 
was  to  have  all  the  papers  by  this  morning’s  post ; 
but  I am  quite  satisfied  the  facts  are  as  I say,  and  I 
could  afterwards  hand  in  the  papers  to  you.  That 
was  the  chief  thing  I wanted  to  say  about  the  children. 

509.  Would  you  prefer  that  system  to  the  system 
of  ordinary  boarding  out  in  farmhouses  and  other 
houses? — I think  your  trouble  with  the  boai  ding-out 
in  farmhouses — at  least,  our  Dublin  experience  seems 
to  be — a number  of  children  get  boarded  out,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  visiting  they  are  put  in  a compara- 
tively small  district ; and,  therefore,  the  pauper  taint 
is  there.  A good  many  of  the  Dublin  workhouse  child- 
ren are  boarded  out  in  some  parts  of  Wicklow,  and  it 
is  known  they  are  workhouse  children. 

510.  If  they  were  widely  scattered  in  different 
homes  ? — I think,  if  you  could  have  twelve  or  fifteen 
children,  with  a housemother  over  them — a nice, 
kindly  mother  over  them. 

511.  What  would  your  opinion  be  of  boarding  out 
a few  children  ? — Your  trouble  then  would  be  what  you 
elicited  yesterday— the  great  trouble  of  lady  Guardians 


visiting  them ; your  lady  inspector  cculd  not  visit  ®e'*  J- 
them  more  than  once  or  twice  a year.  One  lady  I ^ate”ou 
know  in  a Dublin  workhouse  has  been  trying  to  du  it,  “J’4''- 
and  found  it  costs  her  about  15s.  for  a day’s  visiting  ; 
and  if  you  scatter  them  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  visits 
effectively  done.  I remember,  many  years  ago,  when 
I was  first  ordained,  in  my  very  first  parish  I remem- 
ber the  workhouse  schoolmaster  saying  to  me,  "We 
always  find  the  workhouse  child  gravitates  back  again ; 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  when  they  get  out ; 
they  feel  it  is  a home,  and  whenever  they  are  ont  of 
work  they  come  back  again.” 

512.  As  regards  the  decent  aged  poor  ? — That  I feel 
more  important  than  any  of  the  things  we  have  before 
us ; and  if  you  would  allow  me,  before  speaking  of 
workhouses,  to  say  a word  about  one’s  outside  experi- 
ence as  a city  clergyman.  Since  I came  to  St.  Anne’s 
parish — it  is  a parish  where  this  is  permanently 
brought  before  one — where  there  are  aged  sempstresses, 
old  bookbinders,  and  other  people,  who  never  had 
enough  money  in  their  life  to  make  provision  for  old 
age ; they  are  decent,  struggling  people,  but  there  is 
written  on  them  “Past  work,”  and  you  have  not  the 
heart  to  talk  to  them  of  going  into  the  workhouse.  A 
case  was  brought  to  my  notice  where  a poor  lady,  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  a civil  engineer,  is  in  bed  in  a 
Dublin  workhouse,  side  by  side  with  a woman  who  lias 
had  forty  convictions  against  her.  Of  course,  this  is. 
an  extreme  case,  and  the  Guardians  should  not  have 
allowed  it  to  happen.  Those  people  are  living  about 
us  in  our  parish  starving,  some  of  them ; I don’t  know 
how  body  and  soul  is  kept  together  with  the  odd 
shillings  they  get ; and  I have  not  the  heart  to  speak 
to  them  about  the  workhouse.  You  cannot  support 
them  with  church  doles,  the  trivial  things  we  have  to* 
give,  and  you  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them.  It  is: 
a fearful  misery.  As  for  the  remedy,  I don’t  think 
outdoor  relief,  as  at  present  administered,  would  ever 
work  with  us  ; I am  afraid  there  would  be  a great  deal 
of  jobbery  and  degradation,  and  it  would  be  very 
costly : everybody  would  want  it. 

513.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  a large  city? — I 
think  so ; and  I see  the  chief  reformers  in  the  East 
end  of  London  are  very  strong  against  outdoor  relief— 
much  more  than  I thought  they  would  have  said  about 
it.  . 

514.  Then  there  has  been  a French  system  suggested 
of  boarding  out  the  old  as  you  would  board  out  child- 
ren?— I should  not  wonder  if  that  would  work  for 
women ; I don’t  think  it  would  work  with  men.  An 
old  man  of  sixty-five  could  not  settle  down  in  a home 
without  being  very  unhappy. 

515.  I should  think  that  it  would  be  more  the  other 
way;  the  woman  would  miss  household  control? — 

I thought  the  woman  might  mind  the  children,  and 
take  up  little  interests..  Of  course,  until  there  is  some 
hope  that  old-age  pension  schemes  should  be  formed  in 
the  future  I should  think  that  what  we  ought  to  have- 
would  be  something  like  Irish  National  hostels  for 
the  aged — wo  are  very  fond  of  the  word  “ National  ”■ 
in  Ireland  now,  and  if  we  put  the  word  “ National  ” 
in  it  will  appeal  to  us  much  more  strongly.  Denmark 
has  them,  where  the  people  wear  their  own  clothes, 
have  no  workhouse  connection,  and  are  allowed  out  in 
the  afternoon  ; and — it  would  obviate  the  difficulty  you 
suggest,  of  begging  from  you  in  the  street — they  get 
6 d.  a week  pocket  money.  I think  it  is  quite  feasible, 
and  qnite  economical,  and  if  it  could  be  done  without 
using  up  one  of  your  present  workhouses  for  the  scheme 
it  would  be  a great  improvement.  You  cannot  get  over 
the  workhouse  taint ; and  even  if  you,  by  separating 
the  different  classes,  should  set  free,  for  example, 
Loughlinstown  or  Balrothery,  I am  afraid  that  the 
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June  26,  1903.  taint  of  the  workhouse  would  be  still  upon  it,  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if,  in  Ireland,  where  there  are  so 
many  gentlemen’s  mansions  out  of  use  at  present,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  buy  one  and  add  to  it  and 
improve  it,  and  try  and  get  that  taint  out  of  .it,  if  it 
could  be  done  But  if  one  must  be  economical.  I 
think  even  a workhouse  would  be  much  better  than 
what  we  are  doing  at  present.  If  we  had  one  work- 
house  set  free,  very  little  structural  changes  would 
accomplish  what  is  wanted,  if  you  had  classification 
of  some  kind. 

516.  Set  apart  a workhouse  for  the  decent  aged 
poor? — I would  have  the  common  workhouse  for  the 
vicious,  degraded,  and  idle,  as  now,  and  then  Miss 
Buchanan's  suggestion,  yesterday,  of  privilege  wards, 
or  something  like  that,  for  the  aged  poor.  I would 
very  much  rather  they  were  not  in  the  workhouse: 
that  they  were  outside,  in  a home,  and  I don’t  think 
it  would  cost  the  State  one  penny  more.  You  asked, 
yesterday,  how  _we  could  work  classification.  I think 
a rough  sort  of  classification  could  be  done  without 
much  trouble ; everybody  over  sixty  or  sixty-five,  who 
for  the  last  twenty  years  has  never  been  on  the  Poor 
Law  or  in  the  hands  of  the  police ; that  ought  to 
remove  them  altogether  from  the  common  workhouse — 
that  person  ought  not  to  be  in  the  common  workhouse. 
There  might  be  a further  classification  done  by  a visit- 
ing committee ; but  I think  it  could  be  done  with  us 
at  a very  little  cost;  very  little  structural  changes. 
In  the  Incurable  Hospital,  at  Donnybvook,  I have 
been  repeatedly  visiting  a poor  old  friend,  who  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  charity.  She  belonged  to  a decent 
position  in  society,  but  those  about  her  are  servants 
of  the  very  poorest  class ; but  instead  of  having  a big 
ward  they  have  little  cubicles  six  feet  square. 

517.  A window  to  each? — No;  they  are  only  six  feet 
high.  The  v-ard  is  open  at  the  top ; they  don’t  want 
a window,  they  have  got  the  light  from  the  top.  She 
was  able  to  receive  me,  and  give  me  a cup  of  tea,  and 
-close  her  door,  and  had  the  feeling  that  the  place 
vas  her  home,  though  she  dined  with  the  rest.  If 
something  like  that  was  done,  and  these  poor  old 
people  allowed  to  go  out  from  3 o’clock  to  6 o’clock, 
with  much  of  what  Miss  Buchanan  said  yesterday  I 

- very  much  _ sympathise.  Don’t  let  them  wear  a uni- 
form, for  it  is  union  clothes.  Let  them  come  back, 
to  meals,  and  give  them  6 d.  a week  for  pocket  money  ; 
and.  although  one  feels  that  it  is  not  good  to  make  the 
position  of  a.i  idle  person  in  the  workhouse,  as  good  as 
that  of  one  who  is  struggling  to  stay  outside,  well, 
these  are  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  that 
makes  a difference.  Of  course,  if  they  misuse  the 
liberty  they  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  Guardians,  and 
degraded  for  a period  into  the  common  workhouse ; 
and,  similarly,  you  would  let  the  inmates  of  the 

- common  workhouse  be  promoted  up.  But  let  mo 
specially  emphasise  the  point.  We  are  not  talking 

• of  something  Utopian  ; that  was  forgotten  in  the  evi- 

• dence  yesterday.  Several  workhouses  have  already 
-tried  it,  and  are  working  it  with  great  success.  Mrs. 

Haslam  has  given  us  some  of  the  papers  that  have 
been  read  at  meetings  of  the  women  Guardians,  and  in 
Miss  Buchanan’s  paper  there  are  the  rules  of  Maccles- 
field Union,  which  has  been  working  this  very  sys- 
tem : — “ All  privileged  inmates  shall  be  selected  by  the 


Visiting  Committee.  All  inmates  are  subject  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  workhouse,  with  certain  excep- 
tions. All  inmates  are  expected  to  attend  punctually 
at  meals,  except  3 o’clock  tea.  Inmates  are  free  to  go 


out  as  they  wish  after  mid-day  dinner.  Inmates  will 
not  be  required  to  dress  in  uniform.  No  inmate  may 
bring  into  the  ward,  or  receive  from  any  source  outside 
the  ward,  either  wine,  beer,  or  spirituous  liquor,  and 
any  inmate  found  in  a state  of  intoxication  will  be 
summarily  removed  to  other  wards.  Any  inmate  leav- 
ing any  property  of  the  Guardians  outside  the  house 
will  be  removed  from  the  ward.  The  friends  of  in- 
mates, by  permission  of  the  master,  may  visit  the  in- 
mates on  week-days,  from  3 to  4 p.m.  The  following 
are  the  qualifications  for  privilege  wards : — Aged  and 
infirm  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Those  whose  character 
is  known  to  have  been  good.  The  destitute  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Those  who  have  never  been  in 
receipt  of  relief.  The  longest  residents  in  the  union 
(those  paying  rates  for  a long  time  having  a claim  to 
consideration).  Relief  committees  to  recommend,  after 
investigation,  those  whom  they  consider  eligible.  Ap- 
plicants who  approach  nearest  to  the  above  require- 
ments to  have  a prior  claim.”  The  Chairman  of  the 
Macclesfield  Board  of  Guardians  writes : — “ The 
scheme  of  Privilege  Wards  begun  by  the  Macclesfield 
Board  ten  years  aao  has  been  indisputably  successful, 
and  is  now  in  full  working  order  in  many  unions." 
That  is  all  I wanted  to  say  with  regard  to  the  subject 
that  I think  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  dealing 
with  the  aged  poor. 

518.  The  other  heading  of  your  evidence  is  the  case 
of  mothers  with  illegitimate  children? — I wonder  if 
your  Commission  would  consider  the  question  as  to  the 
case  of  mothers  with  illegitimate  children  coming  in 
continually  into  tiio  workhouse,  whether  your  Board 
could  not  sweep  that  class  away  by  handing  them  over 
to  outside  religious  influences.  There  are  different 
Magdalen  homes  in  Dublin — some  kept  by  nuns — and 
there  are  two  or  three  of  other  religious  bodies,  two 
Church  of  Ireland  ones.  If  one  or  two  of  these  were 
used  for  first  cases,  for  a girl  who  had  only  her  first 
"baby,  she  might  be  saved  from  falling  any  further,  and 
if  you  could  sweep  that  whole  thing  out  of  the  way  of 
your  workhouse  machinery,  you  would  remove  their 
complications  and  simplify  things  immensely.  I sup- 
pose it  does  not  come  before  you,  the  question  of  the 
changing  of  the  law  with  regard  to  this  whole  question. 

519.  Nothing  can  be  done  after  this  inquiry  except 
by  legislation? — An  inquiry  about  that  difference  in 
the  law  with  regard  to  these  illegitimate  children— 
bastardy. 

520.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  on. 
it,  I will  hear  it? — It  seems  a very  curious  thing  that 
in  England  in  such  a case  the  woman  has  a remedy 
against  the  man.  In  any  ordinary  court  she  can  get 
maintenance  for  the  child ; here  she  has  no  redress 
•except  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  the  Guardians 
must  attack  the  man  at  a very  heavy  cost,  and  they 
generally  don’t  do  it.  I think,  sir,  that  is  all  I have 
to  say. 

521.  As  far  as  you  know,  you  think  that  religious 
organisations  and  communities  would  be  likely  to  take 
these  as  boarded-out  cases  at  so  much  a head  ? — I think 
so ; it  would  be  a great  help  to  them  in  one  of  these 
Magdalen  homes,  which  are  supported  at  a great  cost 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  if  they  had  an  annual 
receipt  from  other  sources  ; it  would  help  them. 

522.  It  would  mean  that  they  would  have  to  have  a 
lying-in  ward  ? — Yes,  but  still  you  generally  pay  them 
well  for  that. 
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Dr.  Katherine  Maguire  examined. 


523.  Chairman. — The  first  suggestion  you  make  is 
that  the  workhouse  hospital  should  be  put  an  end  to 
as  such? — And  made  into  a separate  institution,  to  be 
called  a district  hospital. 

524.  Under  what  management  ? — That,  of  course  is 
the  difficulty.  I think  that  if  they  were  still  to  remain 
workhouse  infirmaries  they  should  be  put  under  a com- 
mittee, for  which  • I think  there  is  power  under  the 
Workhouse  Acts.  If  they  were  in  any  way  amalgamated 
with  the  county  infirmaries,  then  they  should  be  under 
the  County  Council,  and  worked  , by  a committee. 

625.  In  the  same  way  that  the  county  infirmaries' 
are?— -I  think  so,  or  something  quite  similar. 

526.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  present 

state  of  nursing  in  workhouse  infirmaries? The 

societies  that  I represent  are  very  anxious  indeed  that 


workhouse  infirmaries  should  be  nursed  almost)  if  not 
quite,  as  well  as  ordinary  hospitals.  We  think  that 
we  should  not  allow  the  standard  to  fall  below  that  of. 
an  ordinary  hospital,  and  in  consequence  of  that  wo 
think  that  any  nurses  who  are  called  trained  nurses 
ought  to  be  trained  nurses  who  would  b©  accepted  in 
any  ordinary  clinical  hospital. 

527.  Do  you  think  the  present  practice1  is  not  quite 

satisfactory? — I think  not,  as  far  as  my  information 
goes,  and  I especially  notice  that  in  the  qualifications 
laid  down  by  the  Waterford  Board  of  Guardians, 
which,  I suppose,  is1  sanctioned  by  the  Local  ■Govern- 
ment Board 

528.  I notice  your  reference  to  that,  hut  it  was  made 
under  a misconception.  That  was  merely  for  a few. 
existing  cases ; it  merely  recognised  certain  interests 
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that  appeared  to  be  vested?— I don’t  mean  that;  I 
mean  that  they  don’t  insist  on  the  fever  qualification 
for  their  trained  nurses. 

529.  I thought  it  was  the  question  of  wardsmaids? — 
No  ; it  was  the  fever  qualification,  which  we  feel  is 
very  important  indeed,  especially  for  Poor  Law  nurses. 

530.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  know  whether  in  other 
institutions  where  they  train  nurses  they  get  the  fever 
qualification  ? — I think  so  ; any  nurse  that  would  be 
called  a trained  certificated  nurse  ought  to  have  the 
fever  qualification. 

531.  Chairman. — We  get  a great  number  of  certifi- 
cates at  the  Local  Government  Board  without  the  fever 
qualification,  and  we  note  on  these  certificates  that  they 
have  not  the  fever  qualification  ? — I think  that  would 
be  a great  misfortune  in  workhouse  nurses,  unless  it  is 
absolutely  certain  they  would  never  have  any  fever 
cases. 

532.  It  is  certain ; the  fever  hospital  is  a separate 
institution  ? — Then  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the 
trained  nurse  being  sent  from  one  to  the  other. 

533.  The  nurse  appointed  to  the  infirmary  is  a nurse 
for  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases,  and  is  not 
a fever  nurse? — In  that  case  we  c'ould  not  object.  We 
also  thought,  if  it  were  possible,  the  head  nurse  ought 
to  have  a midwifery  certificate,  if  it  was  likely  she 
would  have  midwifery  work  to  do.  You  have  some 
nurses  who  have  that  certificate. 

Chairman.— We  have  a large  number;  all  the  Bel- 
fast nurses  have  the  midwifery  certificate. 

Dr.  Bigger. — They,  have  some  midwifery  training, 
but  have  not  all  the  six  months’  course. 

534.  Chairman. — The  Guardians,  of  course,  when 
they  get  candidates  with  the  midwifery  certificate,  are 
more  anxious  to  employ  them,  and  in  that  way  it  is  an 
inducement  to  nurses  to  get  the  qualification  ?— Yes  ; 
I have  known  nurses  who  on  that  account  got  the  cer- 
tificate. There  are  some  nurses  who  never  have  mid- 
wifery cases. 

535.  Yes,  because  the  town  nurse  comes  in  at  so  much 
a case? — The  next  point  was  the  Local  Government 
Board  order  about  qualified  nurses. 

536.  It  is  only  the  title  you  object  to?— I should  not 
wish  to  encourage  a very  large  number  of  these  so- 
called  qualified  nurses. 

537.  The  qualification  is  the  reason? — Another  ob- 
jection I.  would  make  is  that  you  have  not  put  down 
any  qualification  or  any  period  of  training  for  these 
qualified  nurses. 

538.  That  was  deliberately  done,  for  if  a proper 
limit  were  put  down  at  first,  it  would  mean  inability 
to  get  any  nurses? — If  you  had  put  some  such  limit, 
you  would  have  done  a useful  thing  by  encouraging 
these  nurses  to  return  for  a further  period  of  training. 

539.  Meanwhile  we  would  have  had  no  nurses  of  any 
qualification  in  the  hospitals  ? — I cannot  see  that  these 
qualified  nurses  have  any  qualification  at  all. 

540.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  understand  that  before  an 
institution  is  recognised  for  granting  certificates,  the 
Local  Government  Board  examines  the  institution  and 
goes  into  the  opportunities  of  .training  ? — But  no  period 
is  set  down. 

541.  Chairman.— We  won’t  sanction  what  is  an  in- 
adequate period,  and  you  may  take  it  that  no  one  is 
recognised  under  a year ; but  certificated  nurses  are  a 
good  deal  better  than  nurses  without  certificates? — Is 
it  not  a pity  to  call  her  a qualified  nurse,  because  the 
public  will  never  recognise  that  she  is  not  fully  quali- 
fied. 

542.  The  reason  the  nurse  was  called  a trained  mfrse 
was  to  entitle  her  to  half  the  Government  grant? — Bui 
this  nurse  is  not  a trained  nurse — not  technically 
trained. 

.5413.  They  are  really  trained,  but  they  have  not  gut 
*“11  certificate  we  ask  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  ? 
—-The  full  certificate  you  ask  is  only  two  years’  train- 
ing, which  is  the  minimum  for  anyone  who  ought  to 
be  a trained  nurse. 

544.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  is  in  a large  hospital,  where 
there  is  clinical  instruction? — I think  it  would  be  very 
mjU(.t-Cll>Ufi  *or  w?rkh<mse  people  to  call  their  nurses 
anything  but  trained  nurses  and  have  them  really 
trained  nurses.  If  you  have  one  standard  of  trained 
purses  in,  workhouses  and  another  in  the  clinical: 
hospitals  the  confusion  becomes  greater.  I think  you 
ought  to  abide. by.  that  standard  and  not  call  these 
qualified  nurses  qualified ; you  could  call  them  some 
Other  name. 

545.  Chairman. — What  could  we  call  them? — You 
could  call  them  assistant  nurses. 
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546.  But  they  are  often  charge  nurses  ? — I don't 
think  you  ought  to  allow  these  nurses  to  be  charge 
nurses,  they  are  not  qualified. 

547 . But  they  are  qualified  ? — Then  they  ought  to  be 
trained  nurses. 

548.  We  have  a distinct  grade;  the  proper  thing 
might  be  perhaps  to  call  the  trained  nurse  lady  super- 
intendent or  superintendent  of  nurses,  but  the  others 
are  qualified? — At  the  same  time  you  will  never  make 
ordinary  people  understand  that  they  are  not  really 
trained,  which  it  appears  they  are  not. 

549.  They  are  trained? — 1£  they  are  really  trained 
nurses  why  not  call  them  so. 

550.  Because  the  word  “ trained  ” was  used  in  the  Act 
°f  Parliament,  and  we  'have  to  confine  it  to  those  nurses 
of  whose  salary  the  Government  contributes  half? — 
Are  you  not  allowed  to  call  any  nurse  who  has  a full 
clinical  certificate  a.  trained  nurse  ? 

551.  No. — Then  it  would  be  much  better  to  change  the 
name  of  those  nurses  whose  salaries  are  paid. 

502.  You  would  have  to  change  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ; I think  there  is  no  real  practical  difficulty  in 
the  matter? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  difficulty  either 
to  the  Guardians  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
you  often  get  nurses  not  so  well  qualified. 

553.  The  Local  Government  Board  look  very  closely 
into  their  qualifications  ; the  complaints  are  that  they 
look  too  closely.  Now  attendants  ?— I really  do  not 
know  what  the  word  “ attendant  ” is  intended  to  mean 
there. 

554.  It  is  a term  that  embraces  both  male  and 
female? — Gould  you  not  call  them  wardsmen. 

555.  So  we  do  in  correspondence  if  we  are  writing 
about  a particular  case? — Would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  put  it  into  the  Order ; I think  wardsman  is  just  as 
short  as  attendant. 

556.  You  would  have  an  endless  variation  of  he  and 
she  through  the  Order,  which  the  word  “attendant" 
obviates  ? “ Attendant  ” is  generally  taken  to  mean  a 
person  who  is  assisting  in  nursing. 

557.  The  Local  Government  Board  are  very  strict  on 
that ; they  are  not  allowed  to  do  any  nursing  duties  ? — 
I know,  but  it  gives  a very  misleading  impression, 

558.  Not  to  the.  medical  officer,  not  to  the  patient, 
not  to  the  Guardians,  not  to  the  Local  Government. 
Board  ? — I ami  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

559.  The  attendants  are  not  all  members  of  the  nurs- 
ing staff  ?— It  is  a pity  to  call  them  attendants  then ; 
it  would  be  much  better  to  call  them  wardsmen  or 
waiters. 

560.  If  we  are  writing  a letter  about  a man  we  call' 
him  a wardsman,  and  if  we  are  writing  about  a female 
attendant  we  call  her  a wardsmaid,  but  for  an  Order 
where  you  have  formal  language  it  is  much  more  con- 
venient to  have  a substantive  of  common  gender  ?— Still 
I think  one  might  sacrifice  something  for  the  sake  of 
dearness. 


561.  It  ie  the  very  first  time  I have  heard  any  objec- 
tion raised  ; it  is  merely  a question  of  words  ; no  diffi- 
culty at  all  arises  in  the  workhouse  in  the  matter,  with 
the  central  boards  or  local  boards? — Then  the  pauper 
nursing. 

562.  There  is  no  suoh  thing  recognised? — Well,  is: 
there  no  such  thing  in  existence? 

563.  There  are  three  or  four  hospitals  where  we  are' 
aware  that  it  is  going  on,  and  we  are  fighting  strenu- 
ously with  these  hospitals,  and  it  must  come  to 
end?— It  is  a pity  that  these  are  the  largest  hospitals! 

564.  There  is  absolute  power  to  stop  it,  but  you  can- 
not take  a corporate  body  by  the  throat  all  at  once? 

It  is  a pity  that  the  hospitals  where  it  is  allowed  are 
the  largest  ones. 

565.  The  one  I have  in  my  mind  is  one  of  the  smallest 
in  Ireland  ? — Shill  I think  it  is  commonest-  in  the  large. 

566.  It  is  practically  knocked  on  the  head?— I can- 
not, of  course,  speak  as  to  the  country. 

567.  Pauper  nursing  is  practically  at  an  end?— 
That  would  be  an  important  tiling  if  the  hospitals  were 
separated  from  the  workhouse ; it  would  stop  pauper 
nursing. 

568.  The  only  duties  that  pauper  aids ? — I should 

call  them  wardsmaids. 

569.  We  apply  that  to  the  paid  people  ?— Could  you 
not  call  them  pauper  wardsmaids  ? 

570.  Well,  their  only  duties  are  scrubbing  the  floors 

and  the  stains  and  carrying  slops  and  coals. I quite 

know  that  is  theoretically  what  they  are  supposed  to 
do. 


571.  And  .if  the  Local  Government  Board  find  any 
breach  .of  that  they  certainly  take  action  at  once : the 
Guardians,  as  a rule,  are  most  reasonable ; there  is 
hardly  any  case  where  there  is  any  resistance ; the 
Guardians  recognise  themselves  now  that  skilled  nurs- 


June  26, 1903. 
Dr.  Katherine 
Maguire. 
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June  26, 1S03.  ing  is  the  proper  and  humane  treatment,  and  they  are 
— falling  in  cordially  all  over  Ireland  with  the  sugges- 
Dr.  Katherine  tion  ?_still  I am  afraid  there  are  very  large  hospitals 
Maguire.  in  existence  where  the  nursing  must  be  practically  done 
by  paupers. 

572.  I am  not  going  to  say  there  may  not  be  a case  or 
two,  but  they  are  very  few? — Well,  numerically,  these 
hospitals  where  pauper  nursing  is  in  existence  contain 
more  patients  than  a great  many  of  the  unions  in  Ire- 
land put  together. 

573.  You  won’t  find  many ; that  is,  I am  afraid,  all 
I can  say  ? — The  insane  and  imbecile,  of  course,  I think 
there  is  no  second  opinion  about. 

574.  The  question  that  there  was  a divergence  about 
yesterday  was  whether  they  should  be  sent  to  an 
auxiliary  asylum  or  annexes  to  existing  asylums? — • 
That  is  a tiling  I don’t  think  I should  like  to  give  a 
definite  opinion  about ; I think  probably  that  in  some 
oases  it  would  be  better  to  send  them  to  annexes  and  in 
some  to  auxiliary  asylums ; it  would  be  cheaper,  no 
doubt,  to  make  auxiliary  asylums  in  some  cases  and 
cheaper  to  have  annexes  in  other  cases ; that  would 
depend  on  the  accommodation  in  existing  institutions. 
Still  I don’t  think  these  people  should  he  sacrificed  to 
cheapness.  What  I wish  to  lay  stress  on  was  imbecile 
children  who  at  present  have  no  teaching  at  all,  and  if 
put  under  a better  system  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  have  one  auxiliary  asylum  where  there  would  be 
teachers  for  them. 

575.  We  are  getting  figures  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren ? — I don’t  think  they  would  be  many. 

576.  It  would  be  quite  small? — Yes,  but  even  such 
few  as  they  are  they  might  be  improved,  and  that  would 
he  no  expense  extra  to  the  Guardians. 

577.  They  could  board  them  out  in  institutions? — ■ 
Yes,  some  of  them,  no  doubt. 

578.  You  mentioned  Lady  Meath's  proposal  ?— About 
sane  epileptics;  the  number  of  sane  epileptics  in  Ire- 
land is  not  very  large. 

679.  About  400  in  the  workhouses.  Do  you  think 
that  all  of  those  would  be  really  eligible  to  go  to  any 
special  institution  ? I think  :t  was  Dr.  Fov  who  was 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  not  sending  them  to  an 
institution,  but  of  having  a colony. 

580.  I meant  a colony  by  an  institution? — No  doubt 
a great  number  of  them  ought  to  he  ; I don’t  think  you 
could  put  all  the  400  into  a colony;  some  of  them 
would  be  unfit  for  it'. 

S8L  Those  subject  to  night  seizures  he  thought  ought 
to  be  put  out  with  farmers? — -Perhaps,  if  you  could  be 
.-sure  that  they  only  always  take  night  seizures. 

582.  He  seemed  to  classify  them  very  clearly  into  day 
-and  night  seizures? — I don’t  know  that  you  could  do 
5t  so  absolutely  as  that ; some  get  attacks  by  both  day 
-and  night,  and  then  there  are  occasional  cases  that  get 
attacks  of  insanity  with  their  fits,  and  it  would  be  very 


difficult  to  classify  them  as  sane,  and  there  should  be 
some  accommodation  for  them  in  the  colony. 

583.  Lady  Meath’s  offer  would  cmly  have  accom- 
modated very  few  people  ; I daresay  it  would  have  met 
the  requirements  ? — Not  of  more  than  Dublin. 

584.  But  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were  asked? — 
Yes,  with  a view  of  finding  out  what  contribution  they 
would  give,  but  at  first  Lady  Meath’s  offer  would  only 
have  been  sufficient  for  Dublin,  and  we  found  that 
unless  there  was  some  certainty  of  Treasury  aid— a grant 
in  aid  from  somebody — it  would  be  very  expensive,  but 
a large  institution  is  generally  cheaper  than,  a small 
one  per  head. 

585.  Infants,  you  think,  should  not  be  boarded  out 
until  what  age  ? — Either  two  or  three. 

586.  You  would  not  send  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
weaned? — -Yes;  or  when  they  are  about  two  I would 
board  them.  At  the  age  of  two  a healthy  child  ought 
to  he  able  to  eat  anything ; hut  I think  they  ought  to 
be  properly  provided  for  in  the  existing  unions,  and  I 
don’t  know  that  they  by  any  means  always  are.  I 
believe  if  you  investigate  the  death  rate  of  infants 
brought  up  by  hand  in  unions  you  would  probably  find 
it  was  high  too. 

587.  Do  you  know 'the  results  of  boarding  out  chil- 
dren under  a year  old  and  bottle-feeding? — Yes,  hut  I 
believe  in  the  workhouse  also  the  results  of  bottle-feed- 
ing are  not  very  good.  Was  there  not  an  inquiry  about 
that? 

Chairman. — There  was  one  Dr.  Bigger  held. 

588.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  is  very  difficult  to  hold  such  an 
inquiry,  because  they  don't  stay  in  the  workhouse,  but 
amongst  the  indoor  the  death  rate  is  nothing  like  so 
high  in  proportion  to  the  outdoor? — Then  about  the 
children,  I have  a paper  from  Mr.  Eason  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  a good  plan  to  give  in  in  evidence  (pro- 
duced), regarding  the  certified  schools  that  have  been 
very  slightly  used. 

589.  There  are  only  twelve  girls  at  certified  schools? 
— The  society  I represent  is  very  anxious  that  you 
should  increase  that  as  -much  as  possible.  The  only 
other  point  was  the  possibility  of  contributing  to  chil- 
dren in  day  industrial  schools  as  part  of  outdoor  relief, 
if  day  industrial  schools  were  in  existence. 

590.  How  would  that  work  ? — That  was  Mr.  Eason’s 
suggestion  ; you  do  relieve  widows  with  more  than  one 
child. 

59L  The  Guardians  have  it  in  their  discretion  ? — It 
was  thought  that  if  some  contribution  was  made  towards 
the  maintenance  of  such  children  in  day  industrial 
schools  the  mothers  would  he  set  free  to-  work  for  the 
children  and  the  condition  o-f  the  family  would  be 
materially  improved ; it  would  be  a form  of  outdoor 
relief  not  liable-  to  abuse. 

592.  Such  children  as  go  n-o-w  to  national  schools  ? — 
Yes,  but,  of  course,  the  mother  would  be  set  much  more 
free  by  a day  industrial  school  where  they  would  get 
their  meals. 


'Lord 

TMonteaglB. 


Lord  Monteagle  examined. 


'593.  Before  commencing  my  evidence  I wish  to  sav 
that  it  is  far  from  complete,  owing  to  the  short  notice 
I had  of  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  and  of  the  date 
of  its  •sitting,  and  to  my  being  absent  at  the  -time  and 
much  occupied  with  other  public  business.  There  are 
several  points  I have  not  been-  able  to  touch  at  all, 
while  nth  era  involve  complicated  details  in  reference  to 
which  T have  not  had  time  to  collect  the  material  facts 
and  figures,  and  upon  which,  consequently,  I could  only 
give  a hare  outline  of  my  opinions.  The  time  of  the 
r sitting  also,  unfortunately,  prevents  some  of  the  most 
experienced  members  of  the  Irish  Workhouse  Associa- 
'tian  ’giving  general  evidence  on  this  occasion,  as  they 
are  detained  in  London  in  connection  with  the  Land 
Hill 

"594.  Chairman. — I hope  we  will  -have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  you  and  them  later  on,  because  there  will  be 
-other  sittings. 

I am  -a  landowner  in  County  Limerick,  and  was  for 
many  years  an  ex-officio  Guardian  of  Glin  Union  until 
•dissolved  in  1891,  and.  subsequently  of  Rathkeale 
TJnion  until  1898.  I am  also  President  of  the  Irish 
Workhouse  Association,  founded  in  1896  with  toe  fol- 
lowing objects: — (o)  The  improvement  of  the  Irish 
workhouse  system  by  all  means  consistent  with  a due 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  ; and  especially 
(b)  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  toe  sick,  the 
aged,  the  children,  and  0 to  ear  helpless  classes;  (fy  the 
discouragement  of  vagrancy.  The  association  is  non- 


political and  unseofcarian,  and,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  other  bodies  with,  similar  aims,  has  been  the  means 
of  securing  some  valuable  reforms,  as  detailed  in  the 
memorandum  prepared  by  our  secretary,  Miss  Stephens, 
which  I hand  in.  I appear  on  behalf  of  the  association 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  to  give  evidence  as  to 
the  Poor  Law  reforms  they  advocate,  which  may  be 
described  in  general  terms  as  being: — 1.  To  secure  by 
more  thorough  classification  methods  of  treatment 
better  adapted  to  the  different  classes  of  workhouse  in- 
mates, and  where  possible  in  separate  institutions, 
especially  (a)  lunatics  and  others  mentally  defective, 
(b)  the  sick,  (c)  toe  children,  and  (d)  toe  aged  and 
infirm.  2.  To  promote  such  an  extent  of  amalgamation, 
as  a general  policy,  as  would  conduce  to  this  better 
classification.  Vagrancy,  we  oonsider,  should  be  dealt 
with  on  a radically  different  svstem  from  that  now 
adopted.  I proceed  to  deal  with  these  different 
branches  of  the  subject  in  answer  to  the  eight  queries 
issued  by  too  Commission,  but  before  doing  so  I must 
explain  that  our  association  confines  itself  to  unions 
outside  Dublin,  and  that  most  of  our  suggestions  refer 
only  to  rural  unions. 

No.  1.  This  is  a local  question  which  will  receive  dif- 
ferent answers  in  different  counties.  My  committee 
are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  amalgama- 
tion can  be  carried  as  a general  policy,  and,  personally, 
I should  regard  with  grave  apprehension  any  wholesale 
change  such  ns  was  advocated  in  County  Cavan  at  toe 
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time  of  Mr.  Trench’s  Commission  in  1879,  viz.,  closing 
all  the  workhouses  of  a county  except  one,  and  amal- 
gamating all  the  unions,  because  I believe  this  would 
entail  either  great  hardship  to  the  poor  or  a wholesale 
increase  of  outdoor  relief  and  serious  increase  of 
pauperism,  which,  experience  shows,  invariably  accom- 
panies indiscriminate  relief  of  this  kind.  There  would 
also  be  considerable  administrative  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a large  change.  But  we  are  unanimous  in 
desiring  such  amalgamation  as  would  conduce  to  better 
classification  by  setting  free  workhouses  for  the  treat- 
ment of  particular  classes,  and  we  believe  that  in  most 
counties  there  are  one  or  more  small  unions  which 
might  be  dissolved  for  this  purpose  without  any  hard- 
ship to  the  poor.  The  “ certified " accommodation  of 
existing  workhouses  was  stated  by  Mr.  Trench's  Com- 
mission in  1879  to  be  147,222,  and  the  actual  accom- 
modation was  then  estimated  at  about  half  the  certified 
figure.  Allowing  for  unions  dissolved  since  1879,  I 
believe  there  were  two. 

595.  Three  ?— <We  may  safely  estimate  the  actual  ac- 
commodation now  to  be  at  least  70,000.  The  average 
daily  number  relieved  in  all  the  workhouses  in  Ireland 
(1900-1)  was  40,120,  while  the  maximum  number  of  in- 
mates during  the  last  twelve  months,  viz.,  to  6th 
February,  1903,  I find  from  figures  kindly  supplied  to 
me  by  the  Local  Government  Board  are  only  45,270. 
Seducing  the  number  of  workhouses  in  the  proportion 
of  70  to  45  would  give  102,  and  I therefore  estimate 
that  57  workhouses  could  be  dispensed  with,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  two  in  each  county,  without-  any  increase  of 
outdoor  relief,  and  still  leave  ample  room  in  the  re- 
maining 102  workhouses  for  that  more  thorough  classifi- 
cation we  desire. 

595.  If  you  closed  one  workhouse,  allocated  it  to  a 
special  class  only,  say,  turned  it  into  an  auxiliary 
lunatic  asylum,  then  all  the  aged  and  infirm-  of  that 
district  would  go  to  another  workhouse? — Yes. 

597.  Would  that  be  liable  to  lead  to  any  increase  of 
outdoor  relief  ?— Not,  I think,  in  the  case  of  amalgama- 
tion of  such  small  unions,  which  is  all  I contemplate 
here. 

598.  Take  Newcastle,  for  instance,  in  your  own 
neighbourhood,  supposing  it  was  made  into  an  auxiliary 
asylum? — For  my  own  co-nnty? 

599.  Or  any  other  purpose  you  like?— I have  nob 
really  looked  into  the  question  closely  as  regards  my 
own  county ; I was  only  taking  a general  view  of  the 
question,  but  in  regard  to  the  County  Limerick  there 
is  one  small  union  that  I believe  might  be  dissolved 
without  any  hardship  to  the  poor  or  any  danger  of  in- 
creasing outdoor  relief. 


600.  I think  we  will  wait  until  we  get  to  Limerick  to 
hear  that ; the  question  is  whether  closing  one  work- 
house  would  not  result  in  the  infirm  poor  of  that  union 
looking  for  outdoor  relief?— If  the  union  were  large 
there  might  be  that  difficulty. 

No.  2.  This  is  also  a local  question,  and  I need  only 
add  to  my  last  reply  that  we  consider  auxiliarv  asylums 
for  (a)  chronic  lunatics,  and  (6)  district  schools  for 
pauper  children  not  eligible  for  boarding  out,  as  pur- 
poses j0r  whic]l  disused  workhouses  could  be  utilized 
with  advantage  to  those  classes  themselves,  and  that  by 
their  removal  better  classification  in  the  workhouses  that 
remained  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  We  wish  to 
have  a more  thorough  classification  of  classes  that  would 
remain  in  the  workhouse  after  removing  those  classes 
that  can  be  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  separate  institu- 
tions,  and.  the  room  that  would  be  set  free  by  removing 
those  classes  could  be  utilised  in  that  way  for  more 
thorough  classification.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject I may  add  that  there  is  one  class  whioh  my  associa- 
tion axg  perhaps  more  anxious  to  have  removed  from 
the  workhouses  than  any  other,  but  whioh,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  its  numbers,  cannot  be  provided  for  in 
separate  institutions  by  any  amalgamation  within  the 
different  counties  such  as  is  contemplated  in  these 
queries.  I allude  to  the  sane  epileptics  who,  owing  to 
the  representations  of  our  association  and  others,  have 
oeen  separately  enumerated  since  the  year  1900.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  Local  Government  Board  report 
issued  (for  12  months  ending  31st  March,  1901)  there 
only  316  m all  Ireland.  Admittedly,  they  require 
separate  and  special  treatment  as  much  as  lunatics,  and 
2“  committee  urge  that  they  could  best  be  provided 
.Jnj.a  Slngle  national  institution,  receiving  the  same 
capitation  grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  as  the 
Whach  Wffuld  only  amount  to  about  £3,000  a 
-R-  tJV  B??  uP°n  bhat-  Mr.  Micks,  that  I believe 
u lT?rUle  Maguire  gaye  some  evidence  with  regard 
pueptics,  and  I don’t  attempt  to  go  into  the  details 


as  to  the  distinction  between  those  who  are  sane  and 
those  who  are  insane,  and  those  who  have  occasional 
seizures  when  thev  become  insane  ; that  would  have  to 
be  considered  by  experts.  Speaking  for  myself  only,  I 
consider  that  this  class  and  all  lunatics  and  others  men- 
tally  defective  should,  in  Ireland,  be  maintained  by  the 
btate  (as  m manv  foreign  countries),  and  not  by  any 
Foot  Law  or  other  local  authority.  I don’t  think  the 
argument  as  regards  making  the  locality  responsible  far 
the  amount  of.  its  pauperism  applies  in  this  case,  be- 
cause these  cases  are  not  subject  to  any  influence  of  that 
kind;  the  community  must  deal  with  them,  cannot 
leave  them  unassisted,  and  therefore  I think  it  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern  and  not  a matter  of  merely 
local  concern,  and  I think  they  would  be  much  better 
dealt  With  on  national  lines  and  without  there  beintr 
necessariiy  any  increase  of  cost,  and  that  the  chargl 
should  be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  rateable 
valuation  of  different  counties  instead  of  by  number. 
I also  think  the  auxiliary  asylums  should  be  inspected 
by  the  Lunacy  Inspectors,  but  that  the  latter  in  turn 
should  be  under  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
regards  district,  as  well  as  auxiliary  asylums.  Obviously 
these  lunatics  and  people  of  that  class  should  be  in- 
spected by  Lunacy  Inspectors. 

Sley  are  ab  present? — They  are  supposed  to  he. 

602.  Oh,  no ; they  are  ? — I think  the  inspection  is 
very  far  from  perfect. 

603.  I see  the  returns  continually?— They  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  inspected,  I am  quite  aware,  but  I don’t 
think  tire  inspection  is  nearly  as  frequent  and  as 
thorough  as  it  ought  to  be ; I rather  fancy  the  Lunacy 
Inspectors  agree  t-hait  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
under  present  circumstances. 

604  With  only  two  Inspectors  ?— Yes,  and  having 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  all  scattered. 


605.  Yes,  159  workhouses,  and  asylums  besides,  but 
they  axe  all  inspected  by  the  Lunacy  Inspectors,  and 
really  wonderfully  frequently  having  regard  to  their 
small  number  ? — I am  not  implying  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  Lunacy  Inspectors,  but  I don’t  think  they 
can  be  properly  inspected  under  present  circumstances. 

No.  3.  By  such  an  amalgamation  as  I have  described 
it  should  be  possible  to  provide  in  separate  institu- 
tions for  the  two  classes  mentioned  in  my  last  replv, 
but  this  would  be  hardly  feasible  “without  the  dis- 
solution of  any  union.”  The  question  is  asked  in  that 
query  whether  with  or  without  the  dissolution  of  any 
union.  But,  as  already  explained,  we  wish  to  secure 
separate  treatment  for  other  classes  also;  1st,  the 
sick,  and,  2nd,  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  argue  the  first  point,  as  the  principle  of  substituting 
“ district  hospitals  ” for  “ workhouse  hospitals  ” has 
been  already  recognised  in  the  90th  clause  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1898,  which  was  originally  suggested, 
I believe,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Smyth,  of  Naas,  then  a mem- 
ber of  our  executive  committee,  and  which  our  associa- 
tion was  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  adopted.  That 
clause  has  hitherto  been  inoperative,  and  the  question 
how  it  can  best  be  made  effective  has  not  been  formally 
considered  by  our  committee,  and  would  differ  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances,  especially  as  regards  the 
crucial  question  of  distance  and  means  of  communica- 
tion. Moreover,  general  evidence  on  this  point  will  be 
given  by  members  of  -the  medical  profession  connected 
with  our  association.  On  its  behalf,  therefore,  I will 
only  say  that  we  regard  two  points  of  vital  importance 
in  this  matter— (a)  The  separation  of  the  hospital  from 
the  workhouse  not  necessarily  by  removal  to  a distance, 
but  by  separate  entrance  and  separate  staff  and  admini- 
stration ; and  (6)  the  absolute  suppression  of  “ pauper 
nursing”  not  only  in  name  but  in  reality.  This  can 
only  be  ensured  by  the  paupers  being  replaced  by  “ paid 
attendants  ” — a change  which,  according  to  the  return  I 
moved  for  two  years  ago,  had  only  then  been  effected 
in  39  unions  out  of  159.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"attendants”  often  discharge  nursing  duties,  and  if 
“paupers”  are  employed  as  "attendants”  it  obviously 
opens  the  door  to  “pauper  nursing.”  If  paupers  are  fit 
to  act  as  attendants  they  are  worth  their  hire,  and 
should  he  paid ; otherwise  they  are  little  better  than 
slaves.  If  they  are  not  fit  they  should  not  be  em- 
ployed. 

606.  I think  you  were  present  when  this  matter  was 
referred  to  when  Dr.  Katherine  Maguire  was  giving 
evidence?— I heard  part  of  it.  In  reference  to  that 
point  I have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject,  so 
I did  not  attempt  to  go  any  further  into  detail  on  it, 
but  no  doubt  you  will  have  further  evidence  on  the 
point.  Before  leaving  the  hospital  question  I should 
like  to  explain  my  personal  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
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large  hospital  consolidation  in  rural  districts  which,  in 
some  cases,  might  include  a whole  county.  If  that 
were  carried  out  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  com- 
bine with  the  county  infirmary. 

607.  Do  you  mean  one  large  building? — I mean  to 
embrace  the  county  infirmary  within  the  system.  I 
don’t  necessarily  contemplate  having  only  one  hospital 
for  a whole  county,  but  in  some  counties — some  of  the 
smaller  counties — one  hospital  might  suffice.  In  other 
oases  you  might  require  two,  and  you  might  utilise  the 
county  infirmary  as  one  and  perhaps  one  workhouse  of  a 
dissolved  union  for  another. 

608.  One  hospital  system  for  the  county,  but  the. 
county  infirmary  and  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  managed 
by  tire  same  body  on  the  same  system? — Yes,  that  is 
what  I should  like  to  see.  This  would  greatly  raise  the 
standard  and  increase  efficiency.  I estimate  the  maxi- 
mum number,  excluding  Dublin  and  Belfast,  at  13,000, 
or  about  400  on  the  average  per  county,  large  and  small. 
The  question  of  distance  is  very  material  in  regard  to 
the  eases  of  temporally  sickness,  which  are  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  numerous,  but  apart  from 
this  the  mere  numbers  would  not  in  many  counties  be 
too  great  for  a single  hospital.  The  distance  difficulty 
might  be  got  over  by  cottage  hospitals  or  district  nurses, 
either  or  both,  which  would  be  much  less  costly  than 
the  existing  arrangements,  and  of  much  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  sick  poor. 

609.  Have  you  calculated  that  out  in  figures  ?— -Not 
as  regards  cottage  hospitals;  I think  the  district 
nursing  system  would  be  much  more  economical. 

610.  That  is  having  nursing  in  their  own  homes  where 
the  homes  would  be  suitable? — Yes,  and,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  case  being  suitable  ; in  cases  of  infectious 
disease  they  ought  to  be  removed.  But  there  are  a 
great  number  of  cases  in  which  people  might  be  nursed 
in  their  own  homes,  and  it  might  have  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping things  at  an  earlier  stage ; very  often  people  are 
reluctant  to  go  to  hospital,  and  won’t  go  until  they  are 
very  bad,  whereas  if  they  were  nursed  in  their  own 
homes  the  disease  might  be  arrested.  As  regards  cot- 
tage hospitals  I have  made  some  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject which  seem  to  me  to  show  that  they  might  be  very 
economically  managed,  and  I believe  that  is  the  experi- 
ence in  England,  but  I have  not  any  figures  ; I might, 
I hope,  go  into  that  on  another  occasion.  The  principle 
of  nursing  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  is  already  recog- 
nised not  only  in  the  “Jubilee  Nurses”  but  in  the 
appointment  of  dispensary  district  midwives,  but  the 
former  are  too  expensive  for  the  great  majority  of  dis- 
tricts, and  the  latter  have  rarely  any  training  in  general 
for  fever  nursing,  and  are  most  inadequately  paid,  and 
even  such  as  they  are,  275  out  of  747  dispensary  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland,  or  more  than  one-third,  are  without 
them.  Their  status  and  salary  should  be  raised,  and 
half  the  latter  paid  by  the  State,  like  the  “trained 
nurses  ” of  the  workhouse  hospitals.  (2)  Our  committee 
have  not  agreed  on  any  policy  in  detail  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  but  generally  desire  they  should  be  treated 
separately  in  institutions  of  the  poorliouse  as  distin- 
guished from  the  workhouse  type,  and  that  tire  deserving 
amongst  them  again  should  be  sub-classified  for  better 
treatment.  The  distance  difficulty  would,  of  course,  be 
much  less  serious  in  their  case,  and  in  numbers  they  are 
also  fewer  than  the  sick.  I estimate  the  maximum  at 
10,800,  excluding  Dublin  and  Belfast.  There  would, 
therefore,  in  many  counties  be  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  providing  for,  at  any  rate,  all  the  deserving  mem- 
bers of  this  class  in  a single  institution,  and  I would 
suggest  that  in  Roman  Catholic  districts  the  manage- 
ment of  such  almshouses  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
nuns.  _ These  reforms  would,  I believe,  encourage 
Guardians  to  restrict  outdoor  relief  within  narrower 
limits  by  freeing  the  aged  poor  from  the  extreme 
severity  of  workhouse  treatment,  though  still  affording 
that  test  of  destitution,  the  want  of  which  renders  out- 
door relief  at  once  so  costly  on  the  whole — 'however 
miserable  the  pittance  given  in  each  case — and  so  de- 
moralizing. One  other  class  certainly  requires  special 
treatment  though  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  query 
of  the  Commission  or  specially  considered  as  yet  by  my 
committee,  viz.,  the  infants  with  their  mothers,  many  of 
them  unmarried.  This,  however,  is  essentially  a 
woman’s  question,  and  I doubt  not  will  be  dealt  with 
by  women  Guardians  in  their  evidence.  I will  only, 
therefore,  make  three  observations  on  it:  1st,  that 
special  arrangements  should  be  made  to  preserve  young 
women  with  their  first  child  from  contact  with  habitual 
offenders : 2nd,  that  their  wards  and  nurseries  should 
be  supervised  by  lady  inspectors,  who,  indeed,  would 
be  a great  means  of  improving  many  details  of  work- 


house administration,  as  has  been  found  in  the  case  of 
the  two  at  work  in  London  for  some  years  past ; and, 
3rd,  there  should  be  a minimum  limit  of  age  for  board- 
ing out  to  be  fixed  at  two  or  three  years  old.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  minimum  limit  of  age  ; there  is  a maxi- 
mum limit ; I think  there  should  be  a minimum  ; it  is 
rather  a woman’s  question  where  the  line  should  he 
drawn,  but  I would  say  infants  under  two  or  three  should 
not  be  boarded  out.  I think  these  require  much  more 
attention  than  at  present.  The  amount  of  inspection 
and  supervision  that  is  now  given  is  far  from  being  suffi- 
cient, even  in  the  case  of  boarded-out  children,  and  is 
quite  inadequate  in  the  case  of  infants.  There  remain 
only  the  vagrants,  who,  as  stated  above,  my  committee 
think  should  be  dealt  with  on  reformatory  lines  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  other  classes  of  paupers,  and  that 
this  should  be  done  by  the  police,  whose  duty  it  has 
long  been  to  prosecute  them,  the  offence  being  punish- 
able by  a single  magistrate  out  of  Petty  Sessions  by 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a fine.  But  I leave 
this  subject  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walter  Kavanagh, 
who  lias  made  a special  study  of  it,  and  whom  my  com- 
mittee have  asked  to  give  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission. I am  afraid  Mr.  Kavanagh  will  not  be  able 
to  attend  here  this  time. 

611.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  police  should  look 
after  vagrants? — Mr.  Kavanagh  lias  a suggestion  to 
make  on  that  point ; I leave  it  to  horn  to  explain.  As 
regards  the  numbers,  the  figures  that  were  kmdly  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  Local  Government  Board  show 
about  5,000,  I think,  under  the  general  head  of  "all 
other  classes.” 

612.  4,300? — The  figures  I had  were  the  maximum ; I 
take  the  maximum  in  order  to  he  sure  we  are  estimating 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  workhouses ; the  total 
numbers  were  45,000,  and  the  number  under  all  other 
classes  was  nearly  5,000,  and  I take  these  to  be  mainly 
vagrants. 

613.  No;  there  are  only  800  vagrants? — Yes;  but 
then  in  those  figures  the  vagrants  are  counted  several 
times  over. 

614.  You  are  speaking  of  the  nights  each  vagrant 
spends  in  the  workhouse  ? — My  point  is  this,  that  I find 
the  number  of  vagrants  on  any  one  night,  the  maximum 
is  600  odd. 

615.  I have  not  the  figures  as  late  as  those 
but  in  the  week  in  which  that  600  odd  came  I think 
you  will  find  that  for  the  whole  week  the  number  re- 
lieved is  about  seven  times  that  amount ; evidently 
they  go  from  workhouse  to  workhouse,  they  change  their 
abode  every  night.  I think  you  will  find  600  on  one 
night,  and  the  number  in  the  week  is  4,000. 

616.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  is  the  600  multiplied  by 
seven  because  they  spend  seven  nights  in  different 
workhouses,  the  same  600? — The  figures  I refer  to, 
where  all  other  classes  are  shown,  are  also  for  the  week, 
and  therefore  I estimate  that  the  4,000  odd  were  mainly 
vagrants. 

617.  OnAinitAX. — That  is  not  so ; we  had  it  all  yester- 
day from  Mr.  Courtenay? — I have  the  figures  from 
Rathkeale  in  further  detail,  and  they  seem  to  corres- 
pond more  or  less  with  the  figures  I had. 

No.  4.  I have  incidentally  answered  portions  of  this 
question  in  my  reply  to  No.  3.  In  addition,  I think, 
speaking  for  myself  alone,  the  following  changes  would 
be  desirable  in  connection  with  the  reforms  I have 
advocated. 

Legislation. — (1)  Vagrants  and  parents  of  the  “in  and 
out”  class  should  be  deprived  of  the  custody  of  their 
children,  and  the  latter  should  be  adopted  and  edu- 
cated by  the  Guardians  in  district  schools.  (2)  The 
Irish  law  as  to  recovery  of  cost  of  maintenance  of  ille- 
gitimate children  from  the  putative  fathers  should  be 
assimilated  to  the  English  “Bastardy  Law,”  as  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  William  Rodden  in  a paper  read  at  the 
Belfast  Poor  Law  Conference  in  November,  1901.  I 
believe  you  have  already  had  some  evidence  on  that. 

618.  Yes,  this  morning. 

Administration. — The  “district  schools”  should  be  of 
a regular  “ industrial  ” type,  and  should  be  inspected 
by  the  Inspector  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools 
instead  of  as  now  by  the  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spector, whose  functions  are  of  a totally  different  nature. 
I see  no  distinction  in  principle  between  the  children 
in  those  schools  and  the  class  in  industrial  schools. 

619.  Would  you  rather  have  boarding  out  or  the  dis- 
trict schools  ? — As  regards  the  boarding  out  of  the  class 
who  are  eligible  for  boarding  out  I greatly  prefer 
boarding  out  under  proper  supervision. 

620.  Would  you  approve  of  enlarging  the  classifica- 
tion of  children  who  could  be  boarded  out?— Of  course 
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you  are  aware  it  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  last  year 
by  a small  Act  that  I introduced  enlarging  the  defini- 
tion, but  I don’t  think  that  the  class  of  ins  and  outs 
and  vagrants,  the  children  of  vagrants  and  ins  and  outs, 
who  would  be  the  next  class  that  I suppose  might  be 
boarded  out,  could  practically  be  dealt  with  in  that 
way ; but  I think  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  that 
they  should  be  in  district  schools,  because  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  from  interference  by 
the  parents,  and  they  would  be  more  under  the  control 
of  the  Guardians  in  district  schools.  I have  not  gone 
very  closely  into  the  question,  but  I don't  see  at  pre- 
sent how  you  could  enlarge  the  class  of  children  that 
are  eligible  for  boarding  out,  and  until  the  system  of 
supervision  is  made  more  effective  I think  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  increase  the  class,  but  it  is  difficult  enough 
now  to  ensure  proper  homes  under  proper  supervision 
with  the  existing  arrangements,  and  until  more  numer- 
ous and  more  efficient  ladies'  visiting  committees  can  be 
organised,  which  I hope  will  be  the  result  of  the  recent 
appointment  of  two  lady  inspectors,  until  that  change 
has  been  carried  very  much  further  I don't  think  that 
boarding  out  could  be  safely  increased. 

Chargeability. — Outdoor  relief  should  be  an  electoral 
division  charge,  as  under  union  rating  a system  of  log- 
rolling is  encouraged  ; the  cost  does  not  come  home  to 
individual  Guardians,  and  there  is  a tendency  to  leave 
the  whole  selection  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
lieving officer,  with  the  result  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
investigation  of  the  applicant’s  circumstances,  and  the 
relief  becomes  largely  indiscriminate.  I may  say  with 
reference  to  this  that  I liave  had  no  personal  experience 
of  the  working  of  Boards  of  Guardians  since  the  Act  of 
1898,  so  I ain  only  giving  hearsay  evidence  more  or  less, 
what  I hear  from  people  who  are  concerned. 

621.  Has  the  expenditure  gone  up  in  the  part  of  the 
country  you  are  familiar  with? — I believe  it  has,  but 
that  is  one  of  the  questions  I alluded  to  that  I should 
have  liked  to  have  gone  into  much  more  closely,  and 
I hope  to  do  so  on  another  occasion.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  indoor  classes  might  be  charged 
with  advantage  on  a wider  area  than  the  union,  as  I 
believe  is  done  in  London.  I have  already  expressed 
my  opinion  that  lunatics  and  sane  epileptics  should  he 
national  charges.  I have  incidentally  answered 
queries  5,  6,  and  8 in  my  other  replies,  so  far  as  I have 
evidence  to  offer,  and  other  points  in  them  will  be  dealt 
with  by  other  witnesses  from  our  association.  I have 
only  to  say  in  reply  to  No.  7 that  my  committee  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  a system  of  paying  patients,  and 


the  establishment  of  separate  wards  for  the  same.  This 
we  regard  as  of  vital  importance  as  conducing  to  public 
health  and  arresting  the  spread  of  infectious  disease, 
as  well  as  rendering  available  for  the  poorer  ratepayers 
the  only  hospital  within  their  reach  and  removing  from 
it  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  In  conclusion,  I may  say 
I regard  the  workhouse  as  a necessary  evil  with  which 
we  cannot  altogether  dispense,  but  which  we  should 
steadily  endeavour  to  restrict  to  those  classes  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  other  means  which  I have 
suggested.  But  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  present  hap- 
hazard system  under  which  the  workhouse  is  in  many 
respects  a nursery,  or  factory,  of  pauperism,  and  the 
work  of  our  association  has  been  directed  to  eliminating 
from  this  deplorable  system  those  classes  which  can  be 
treated  by  educational  or  reformatory  methods,  as  well 
as  those  for  whom  a more  humane  treatment  is  de- 
manded by  Christian  principles  and  the  public  opinion 
of  all  civilised  countries.  I hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  going  more  fully  into  this  broad  general  question  on 
a future  occasion.  The  idea  should  be  to  humanizo 
1 oor  Law  relief  without-  pauperising  the  poor,  and  in 
my  opinion  this  can  only  be  attained  by  classification 
earned  out  to  its  extreme  logical  conclusion,  which  is 
the  careful  and  sympathetic  investigation  of  the  indivi- 
dual case,  and  this  investigation  in  turn  can  hardly  be 
achieved  without  the  co-operation  of  voluntary  helpers 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  local  or 
central.  And  until  we  can  succeed  in  more  largely 
enlisting  the  assistance  of  the  public  and  the  philan- 
thropic classes  outside  the  officials  and  the  regular  sys- 
tem of  Poor  Law  relief,  I don't  think  we  can  attain  to 
the  level  that  has  been  reached  in  many  Continental 
countries.  That  would  be  the  ideal  which  I should  aim 
at ; that  we  should  be  able  to  treat  our  poor  on  the 
more  humane  system  on  which  they  are  treated  in  many 
foreign  countries,  such  as  Denmark  and  Austria,  and  I 
believe  also  in  Switzerland  and  Prance,  though  the 
system,  of  course,  differs  in  Wiese  different  countries, 
but  I believe  with  the  assistance  of  the  public  outside, 
and  by  arousing  the  public  conscience  and  getting 
people  to  recognise  their  corporate  responsibility  not 
merely  for  the  maintenance  of  these  people  and  keeping 
them  from  absolute  starvation,  but  for  contending  with 
the  great  mischief  of  pauperism,  with  those  aids  we 
may  approximate  to  that  ideal.  But  until  we  can  reach 
something  like  the  foreign  standards  in  these  matters— 
a standard  which  has  not  been  reached  in  England  any 
more  than  in  this  country,  I believe— I am  afraid  that 
we  shall  not  get  within  measurable  distance  of  our 
ideal. 


June  26,1003. 
Lord 

Manteagle. 


S.r  William  Thokxlet  Stokeh  examined. 


622.  Chairman. — Your  evidence  is  chiefly  as  regards 
hospitals  of  workhouses? — Yes,  it  is.  The' first  matter 
I wish  to  mention  is  the  opinion  I hold,  and  that  the 
society  I represent  holds,  that  the  hospital  should  be 
separated  from  the  workhouse  proper;  a complete 
separation  made. 

623.  Different  staffs  ? — Yes,  I think  that  this  involves 
separate  authority  as  regards  the  workhouse  proper  and 
the  hospital,  that  the  hospital  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a doctor  and  a matron  or  superintendent',  who 
ts  a fully  trained  nurse,  and  that  they  should  be 
independent  of  all  direct  workhouse  control. 

624.  Would  you  have  some  committee  of  manage- 
ment?— Yes;  there  should  be  a committee  of  manage- 
ment, but  I think  it  is  desirable,  from  a sentimental 
point  of  view,  to  separate  this  hospital  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, because  a great  many  people  at  present  won’t 
go  into  a workhouse  hospital  who  would,  I think,  enter 
it  in  future  under  changed  circumstances  when  it  is 
known  to  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  workhouse 
itself.  Then  in  that  case  the  medical  officer  of  the 
workhouse  proper  and  of  the  hospital  should  be  distinct 
officers ; they  should  hold  distinct  offices. 

625.  It  may  be  the  same  man? — In  certain  districts, 
of  course,  the  same  man  would  occupy  both  offices,  but 
lie  would  act  in  each  independent  of  the  other  and 
receive  separate  payment.  Mr.  Kavamagh  proposed  a 
plan  in  consultation  the  other  day,  which  he  has 
authorised  me  to  suggest  in  his  name  as  he  is  not  pre- 
sent, and  that  is  that  the  medical  care  of  the  work- 
house proper  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
dispensary  doctor  of  the  district,  who  would  receive 
some  increase  in  his  salary  for  doing  it ; that  would 
help  perhaps  to  meet  the  increased  expense  of  having 
two  medical  officers  and  two  salaries,  where  there  is 
now  only  one.  Then  persons  who  are  not  destitute, 
l am  strongly  of  opinion,  should  be  allowed  to  con- 


tribute to  the  cost'  of  their  support  to  a degree  pro- 
portionate to  their  means. 

626.  You  would  leave  that  discretionary  with  the 
medical  officer  and  committee  1 — I would. 

627.  Dr.  Biggee. — You  don’t  propose  separate  wards  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  desirable  if  possible,  but  I am 
aware  that  in  a great  many  districts  it  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  ; bub  where  the  hospital  was  of  sufficient 
size  to  allow  segregation  of  cases  I think  it  would  induce 
respectable  people  to  enter  if  not  put  with  those  who 
are  in.  the  hospital  without  paying.  That  is  a matter 
of  sentiment,  because  I am  aware  they  could  be  just  as 
well  treated  without  a separation  of  that  sort.  With 
the  increased  efficiency  of  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment and  the  removal  of  the  term  " Union  Hospital” 
persons  would  be  induced  to  seek  treatment  who  at 
present  go  to.  Dublin  hospitals.  At  present  large 
numbers  of  union  patients  resort  to  Dublin  hospitals 
for  treatment,  being  either  sent  there  at  the  expense  of 
the  union  or  imposed  on  Dublin  charities  supported 
mainly  by  Dublin  people.  The  average  cost  that  is 
paid  by  unions  to  Dublin  hospitals  for  every  patient  is 
14s.  a week,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a day,  and  when  you 
add  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  patient  to  and  fro 
from  his  union,  and  very  often  the  expense  of  an 
attendant  coming  up  to  take  charge  of  him,  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  is  expended  that  could  be  econo- 
mised if  these  cases  were  treated  in  their  own  districts. 

628.  Chairman.— A great  many  are  cases  that  might 
be  treated  in  their  own  unions? — Yes,  a great  many  of 
them  are  cases  that  could  be  treated  in  their  own 
unions,  and  I think  that  the  increased  experience  and 
responsibility  thus  thrown  on  the  medical  officers 
would  produce  an  increased  efficiency,  and  I believe 
that  increased  efficiency  and  consequently  more  expedi- 
tious treatment  would  result  in  economy. 


Sir  William 
Thorn  ley 
Stoker. 
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629.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Would  you  make  any  suggestion 
why  that  increased  efficiency  might  be  anticipated  ?— At 
present  a large  number  of  cases  are  sent  to  town  which 
could,  under  conditions  of  ordinary  advantages,  such 
as  they  then  would  have  in  improved  hospitals,  be 
treated  in  the  country  ; of  course  there  would  still  be  a 
certain,  but  small,  class  of  obscure  and  difficult  cases 
requiring  metropolitan  treatment. 

630.  You  mentioned  about  increased  efficiency  ; would 
you  make  any  suggestion  how  the  increased  efficiency 
could  be  obtained? — Improvement  in  the  nursing  is  one 
thing,  the  doctor  would  then  be  a man  placed  in  charge 
of  a number  of  difficult  eases,  Which  are  now  sent  away  ; 
his  knowledge  of  the  work  would  increase,  and  conse- 
quently the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  district  in 
him  would  increase.  At  present  there  are  a large  num- 
ber of  men  in  obscure  places  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  difficult  and  obscure  cases  ; they  are  all 
sent  to  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Belfast,  and  the  doctor  loses 
the  advantage  of  study  and  cannot  study  them  at  h-ome, 
because  he  has  no  proper  appliances  for  treating  them, 
which  I hold  he  would  have  if  the  hospital  were  a 
separate  thing  in  the  way  I speak  of. 

631.  Oftatrm-atv. — General  efficiency  all  round? — Yes, 
in  nursing,  and  probably  in  feeding  as  well.  Then  I 
think  the  nursing  arrangements,  although  they  are  very 
much  improved  of  late  years  are  capable  of  a great  deal 
of  further  improvement.  I think  the  different  classes 
of  nurses  as  regards  accomplishments  require  to  be  de- 
fined more  clearly.  I think  the  terms  “ qualified  ” and 
“ trained  ” which  are  used  at  present  in  both  Ireland 
and  England  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  are  not  de- 
sirable ones.  To  call  one  class  trained  is  to  imply  that 
the  lower  grade  are  not  trained ; and  to  call  a person 
who  is  not  fully  trained,  qualified,  is,  I think,  a mis- 
take. I think  every  nurse  should  be  both  qualified,  and 
trained,  although  a different  degree  of  training,  of 
course,  might  be  necessary  for  the  higher  position  in  the 
nursing  ward. 

632.  Dr.  Biggeb. — How  would  you  differentiate  be- 
tween the  nurses? — The  half -trained  nurse  might  be 
called  an  assistant  nurse. 

633.  I must  say  the  nurses  are  very  well  trained? — 
In  the  experience  of  people  engaged  in  nursing  schools 
in  metropolitan  cities  they  are  not  trained. 

634.  I have  got  the  same  opinion  expressed  by  county 
medical  officers  regarding  Dublin-trained  nurses? — 
Here  is  the  Waterfo-rd  scheme  of  nursing,  which  I 
understand  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  in  paragraph  10  it  says : “ Training  in 
a fever  hospital,  though  very  desirable  as  an  additional 
qualification,  is  not  regarded  as  essential  for  obtaining 
a certificate  as  a trained  nurse.”  Now  everyone  engaged 
in  teaching  the  better  class  of  nurses  will  ridicule  such 
an  idea  as  that. 

635.  That  is  not  meant,  Sir  Thornley,  as  a general 
statement? — It  is  a very  particular  one. 

636.  It  is  meant  as  regards  Waterford ; they  are  doing 
their  best  to  train  nurses  there  ; they  have  only  the 
small  local  fever  hospital ; the  nurses  will  have  that 
advantage,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Guardians  did  not  propose  to  give  a certificate  for 
fever  nursing? — Here  is  the  fact;  the  rule  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

637.  I was  explaining  the  extent  of  the  sanction,  and 
those  nurses  who  are  so  certified  at  Waterford  are  not 
certified  for  fever  cases,  but  for  medical  and  surgical  cases 
only,  and  their  traiining  is  given  in  the  comity  infirmary, 
the  old  Leper  Hospital,  and  the  union  infirmary  ; they 
do  not  get  fever  training,  but  I think  the  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  as  far  as  they  can? — We  hold  that 
a qualified  or  trained  nurse  should  he  trained  in  all  the 
branches  of  her  profession,  and  should  be  competent  to 
go  from  one  case  to  another  as  ordered. 

638.  What  the  Waterford  people  and  other  unions  do 
is,  where  they  have  a nurse  who  has  not  the  fever  quali- 
fication, they  telegraph  to  Oork-street  or  Belfast  or  the 
fever  hospital  in  Cork,  and  they  get  their  nurse,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a sufficient  number  of 
qualified  nurses.  It  would  not  pay  in  a union  to  keep 
on  a full  staff  of  trained  fever  nurses? — Every  nurse 
trained  in  a metrowlitan  city  in  a clinical  hospital  gets 
a training  in  fever,  and  we  hold  a nurse  is  not  fit  to 
undertake  general  duty  unless  she  has  a fever  training, 
and  I go  further  any  say  fever  training  in  an  Irish 
country  hospital  is  the  most  important  branch  of  learn- 
ing they  have  to  follow. 

639.  Gkaibman. — Even  when  she  has  no  fever  cases? 
— She  is  always  liable  to  get  them. 

640.  No,  never  ; the  two  institutions  are  separate  ; you 
have  the  union  infirmary,  in  which  no  fever  cases  are 
admitted,  and  the  fever  hospital  nursed  by  a special 


nurse  ? — I don’t  believe  any  nurse  is  fit  to  nurse  unless 
she  is  qualified  for  everything.  You  might  as  well  have 
a doctor  to  deal  with  throat  diseases  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  stomach. 

641.  Dr.  Bigger. — St  Thomas’  in  London  gives  no 
fever  training,  and  the  London  Hospital,  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  has  no 
fever  training  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 

642.  I tell  you  that  is  so ; an  ordinary  case  of 
typhoid  may  be  treated  by  them  with  ordinary  precau- 
tions, but  not  isolated  as  a fever  case? — I am  only 
speaking  about  Ireland. 

643.  About  Dublin,  you  mean  ? — Take  my  opinion  for 
what  it  is  worth.  I think  the  terms  “qualified”  and 
“trained”  very  unfortunate  ones,  for  it  implies  the 
qualified  nurse  is  not  trained. 

644.  Chairman.— It  was  the  result  of  the.  word 
“ trained  ” being  used  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  with  re- 
gard to  one  purpose  only,  that  is  the  recoupment,  and 
power  was  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  pay 
back  half  the  salary  of  the  trained  nurse,  and  it  further 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
prescribe  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ trained.”  The 
Local  Government  Board  were  therefore  obliged  to  use 
the  word  “ trained  ” for  the  class  of  nurses  whose  salary 
would  be  recouped  ; and  they  had  to  find  out  some  other 
word  to  use  for  the  nurses  whose  salary  would  not  be 
recouped? — I am  aware  that  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  carefully  avoided  defining  exactly  what 
a qualified  nurse  is  ; I am  also  aware  that  the  English 
Board  has  tried  to  define  it,  and  I think  most  unfortu- 
nately. 

645.  That  shows  the  wisdom  of  not  doing  it? — That 

is  a very  worldly  sort  of  wisdom.  I think  all  superin- 
tendent nurses — I mean  nurses  who  have  attendants 
and  probationers  under  them 

646.  They  won’t  have  probationers  under  them  in  a 
workhouse  hospital ; they  would  only  have  them  in  half 
a dozen  hospitals? — I don’t  see  why  every  union  hospital 
should  not  have  probationers  in  them ; they  ought  to. 
Then  I think  that  all  superintendents  or  fully-trained 
nurses  should  have  had  a term  in  a clinical  hospital  as 
part  of  their  training.  By  a clinical  hospital  we  mean 
in  my  profession  one  where  teaching  is  done  to  -medical 
students,  and  I think  that  nurses  should  always  have  a 
term  there1 — perhaps  a year ; they  never  can  get  the 
same  class  of  training  anywhere  else.  The  nurses 
stand  with  the  students  in  the  ward  and  bear  the  in- 
structions given,  and  in  that  way  they  get  a systematic 
teaching  and  a 'height  of  teaching  that  never  could  be 
given  in  classes  held  purely  for  nurses.  In  the  ordinary 
Dublin  hospital  the  clinical  instruction  is  going  on  for 
three  hours  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday,  and 
the  nurses  have  the  advantage  of  that. 

647.  That  is  what  our  trained  nurses  really  get ; we 
require  two  years  in  a clinical  hospital  for  a trained 
nurse? — I have  a suggestion  to  make  about  that.  My 
point  is  that  your  “qualified"  nurse  need  not  have 
that,  and  I think  no  nurse  is  qualified  that  has  not  had 
it.  I think  if  a nurse  is  to  get  training  in  a clinical 
hospital,  which  means  in  a large  town  or  city,  it  should 
be  in  the  first  year  of  her  training,  because  if  she  is 
trained  in  the  infirmary  school  she  comes  up  to  Dublin 
or  Belfast  with  all  the  bad  habits  that  she  ought  not  to 
have  had,  and  which  arise  from  defective  training, 
and  the  first  dut.v  of  the  matron  of  a Dublin  hospital 
is  to  try  to  unteadh  all  the  girl  has  been  taught  before. 
I am  not  speaking  of  that  as  a theory,  but  as  a matter 
of  which  I have  had  practical  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  matrons  in  Dublin  have  a great  objection,  as  a 
rule,  to  take  girls  who  have  been  in  union  hospitals, 
because  they  find  often  their  faults  as  nurses  are 
ineradicable.  I notice  that  in  this  scheme — the  Water- 
ford scheme — it  is  laid  down  that  a nurse  should  be 
taken  for  a month  on  trial  before  it  is  finally  decided 
to  accept  her  as  a probationer.  I don’t  think  a month 
is  nearly  enough ; it  requires  at  least  three  .months  for 
a matron  or  superintendent  to  form  an  opinion  about 
the  fitness  of  a girl  for  nursing ; she  may  scrape 
through  for  thirty  days  without  any  of  her  faults  being 
known,  without  her  health  being  examined  as  well  as 
her  head.  I think  there  ought  to  be  a trial  period,  and 
there  is  in  all  the  hospitals  here,  of  at  least  three 
months.  The  next  proposal  I would  venture  to  put 
forward  is  this,  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  equal  system 
of  nursing  in  the  unions  and  county  hospitals  all 
through  Ireland  there  ought  to  be  soon©  standard  com- 
mon to  them  all.  The  Local  Government  Board,  of 
course,  have  bo  approve  of  the  appointment  of  nurses, 
bub  I think  it  would  be  very  useful  if  there  was  an 
Advisory  Board  associated  with  the  Local  Government 
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Board  here  in  Dublin,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  con- 
sider the  qualification  and  fitness  of  nurses  for  appoint- 
ment. ‘For  example,  there  might  be  two  matrons  or 
superintendents  from  Dublin  hospitals  that  have  train- 
ing schools,  one  from  Oork,  one  from  Galway,  and 
one  from  Belfast,  and  the  effect  of  these  matrons  being 
called  in  to  consultation  wibli  the  members  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  be  to  secure  good  advice 
as  to  the  class  of  training  the  candidates  had. 

648.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  room  for  a very  much 
larger  scheme  than  that ; a large  scheme  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  making  some  general  regulations  as  re- 
gards the  qualification  of  nurses? — Weil,  perhaps  so; 
I doubt  if  it  would  work.  What  has  happened  about 
the  Midwifery  Bill  would  apply  there.  If  you  once 
raise  so  big  a question  as  that  you  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  these  ladies  would  not  be  a sort  of  imitation1 
doctors ; that  has  been  said  in  connection  with  the 
qualification  of  midwives,  and  there  has  been  a most 
angry  battle  going  on,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
it,  on  that  question  for  years.  I think  a local  scheme 
for  England  and  Ireland  should  be  tried  first. 

649.  I mean  as  regards  the  qualification? — 'As  regards 
t-he  Advisory  Board. 

650.  No,  for  fixing  a uniform  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion?— I suggest  that  could  be  done  with  a number  of 
matrons  associated  with  the  Local  Government  Board. 

651.  That  would  be  merely  for  union  hospitals  ?— It 
might  be  extended  to  all  hospitals  under  the  Local 
Government  Board  ; this  has  been  done  lately  in  con- 
nection with,  the  Army  Board,  a number  of  matrons 
have  been  appointed  to  consult  with  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Army  Medical  Service. 

652.  Dr.  Biggeu. — Are  they  the  Nursing  Sisters  ill 
the  Army? — There  is  one  of  them,  the  head  of  the 
Nursing  Department  is  one,  and  either  two  or  three 
matrons  from  English,  hospitals,  I forget  the  exact 
number,  but  you  may  take  it  the  thing  does  exist  and 
is  working.  I think,  of  course,  that  the  insane  should 
be  removed  from  workhouses  and  placed  in  asylums. 
I need  not  enlarge  on  that  matter — placed  in  district 
asylums. 

653.  Chaibman. — That  is  in  the  existing  lunatic 
asylums  ? — Yes. 

654.  Not  auxiliary  lunatic  asylums — closed  work- 
houses? — I don't  see  the  necessity  for  multiplying 
unnecessarily  the  number  of  asylums.  I think  the 
fewer  asylums  you  can  get  to  take  the  insane  people  of 
lihe  country  the  better  ; I don’t  think  they  ought  to  be- 
come overgrown ; I don’t  like  the  idea  of  an  asylum 
with  two  or  three  thousand  patients  ; I quite  admit  that 
there  ought  to  be  a limit  to  the  number  a district 
asylum  would  take,  but  I am  not  competent  to  give  an 
exact  opinion  as  to  'how  big  a district  asylum  might  he 
allowed  to  become  ; you  must  consult  men  who  make  a 
special  study  of  lunacy  on  that  point.  My  next  point 
is  that  separate  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
epileptics  and  idiots,  preferably  by  settlements  such 
as  already  exist  in1  certain  places  where  epileptics  can 
be  made  to  fill  a useful  occupation  and  be  much  happier 
than  they  are  in  lunatic  asylums  or  left  in  workhouses. 
Then  there  are  a certain  number  of  epileptics  who  are 
insane,  and  it  is  right  -to  say  that  insane  epileptics  are 


the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all  classes  of  insane  june  jgos. 
people  ; so  I think  that  if  a settlement  for  epileptics  — - 

were  formed — one  or  two  for  the  whole  of  Ireland — in  Sir  'William 
the  shape  of  a village,  there  should  be  a small  auxiliary  Thornley 
asylum  into  which  these  epileptics  could  be  placed  Stoker, 
when  their  attacks  came  on.  Of  course  there  are 
epileptics  who  are  permanently  insane,  those  I would 
send  to  the  district  asylums,  but  epileptics  who  are 
either  sane  or  who  have  only  intermittent  mania  are 
persons  whom  I think  it  is  very  cruel  to  leave  in  work- 
houses  or  confine  in  asylums,  and  I think  an  in- 
telligent and  liberal  provision,  such  as  has  been 
attempted  elsewhere,  should  be  made  for  them.  Then 
I think  that  all  healthy  children  of  over — 'I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  define  the  age  exactly,  I am  not  competent — 
but  say  from  two  to  three  years  of  age,  should  be 
boarded  out ; I don’t  think  a healthy  child  of  over  two 
or  three  should  ever  be  kept  in  the  workhouse.  I have 
been  a good  deal  about  country  workhouses  in  Ireland, 
and  there  is  no  more  terrible  or  lamentable  sight  than 
the  children  who  are  degenerating  into  beggars,  prosti- 
tutes, and  thieves  by  being  left  in  those  places, 
untrained  to  a great  extent,  and  brutalised,  and  who, 
when  they  become  old  enough  to  go  out  about  the 
world,  become  casuals,  wtho  are  constantly  coming  back 
to  the  workhouse,  and  never  do  any  good  in  life. 

655.  Do  you  mean  sent  to  other  institutions  or 
boarded  out  in  families?— I mean  boarded  out  in 
families.  Of  course  where  a suitable  institution  offers 
I accept  that  as  a partial  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but 
they  cannot  all  be  sent  to  institutions.  I think  this 
would  involve  a very  much  larger  number  of  women 
inspectors  than  at  present,  and  perhaps  one  male 
inspector,  because  if  the  system  of  boarding  out  chil- 
dren became  very  large  and  extensive  questions  might 
arise  from  time  to  time  where  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  at  least  one  male  inspector.  The  next  question — 
as  to  dispensary  doctors — I propose  to  say  something 
about  is,  I understand,  one  that  you  have  a difficulty 
in  letting  me  speak  about.  May  I explain  to  you  why 
I think  it  is  permissible.  I propose  only  to  touch  on 
it  very  discursively. 

_ 656.  No.  6,  dealing  with  administration  and  finan- 
cial changes  to  secure  more  economy? — -Any  changes  I 
propose  would  be  directed  to  economy. 

657.  I think  that  would  be  rather  far-fetched  ?— I 
will  tell  you  just  what  I wanted. 

658.  We  have  it  here,  I think,  perhaps,  if  you  would 
be  satisfied  with  that? — I would  like  to  say  that  I 
want  to  speak  of  the  holidays  for  doctors,  pensions 
for  them,  and  cases 'of  rearrangements  of  salaries. 

659.  Those  are  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act,  and 
those  are  entirely  clear  of  this  Inquiry  ? — I must  accept 
your  ruling. 

660.  It  has  been  defined  very  clearly  that  we  are  not. 
to  go  into  the  question  ? — “ Generally  to  inquire  and 
report,  whether  any,  and  what,  financial  changes  are 
desirable  in  order  to  secure  a more  economic  system 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  destitute  poor.” 

661.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Acts? — I would  just  say 
this,  if  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry  should,  at  any  future 
time,  enable  me  to  give  evidence  on  this  point,  I will 
ask  you  to  allow  me  to  come  before  you  again. 

Chaeeman. — Certainly. 


Mr.  John  Kenny  (blind),  examined. 


662.  Chaibman. — What  evidence  do  you  wish  to  give 
to  the  Commission? — Well,  gentlemen,  I represent  the 
National  League  o-f  the  Blind  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  I wish  to  give  evidence  on  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  in  the  beginning  I would  wish 
to  point  out  that  in  1885  there  was  a Royal  Commis- 
sion issued  to  investigate  into  the  state  of  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  and  imbeciles  in  these  countries,  and 
their  labours  extended  over  four  years,  in  which  they 
examined  the  various  systems  throughout  Europe,  and 
they  unanimously  recommended  that  the. case  of  the 
blind  required  immediate  legislation.  Since  that  time 
no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to  take  the 
matter  in  hands  though  we  have  often  endeavoured  to 
bring  it  under  their  consideration.  If  you  would 
kindly  examine  this  paper  you  will  find  a memorial  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  from  the  blind,  upon  which  you 
might  ask  us  various  questions,  because  it  contains  all 
that  we  require.  Of  course  we  come  before  you  merely 
that  you  may,  in  your  recommendations,  strengthen 
onr  case,  because  we  don’t  actually  want  to  continue 
under  the  Poor  Law  system.  We  think,  as  a gentle- 
man here  has  mentioned  some  time  ago  with  regard 
to  the  epileptics,  that  they  are  a class  for  which  the 


State  should  provide.  We  think,  also,  that 
we  are  a class  for  which  the  State  should 
provide,  and  not  leave  us  under  the  pre- 
carious system  of  Poor  Law  treatment  and  voluntary 
assistance  to  which  we  are  subject  from  the  charitable 
public.  They  are  called  on  from  time  to  time  to  help- 
the  Poor  Law  system,  to  keep  the  blind  in  institutions,, 
and,  of  course,  to  this  we  have  a great  objection.  We- 
don’t  wish  to  be  locked  up  in  institutions  any  longer 
than  to  enable  us  to  leam  a business,  and  we  wish 
these  institutions,  of  course,  to  find  us  employment 
afterwards. 

663.  Are  you  speaking  of  Poor  Law  institutions? — • 
Institutions  aided  by  the  Poor  Law? — The  institutions 
aided  by  the  Poor  Law  system  provide  no  employment 
for  the  people  after  they  are  trained  there ; we  wish 
a system  to  be  adopted  similar  to  that  in  England, 
although  it  is  not  perfect  in  England  either,  and  that 
is  that  the  children  should  only  be  brought  to  these 
institutions  and  there  taught  a proper  education  up 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  which  they  would 
be  transferred  to  a workshop  in  connection  with  tbo 
institution,  which  they  should  be  compelled  to  have, 
and  that  the  children  thus  transferred  to  the  workshop 


Mr.  Jofcn- 
Kenny. 
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June  26  1903.  w?u^  become  more  efficient  because  they  would  be 
"A  ‘ stimulated  by  the  efforts  which  other  people  were  mak- 
Mr.  John  ing  to  earn  a living.  They  are  trained  up,  at  present, 
Kenny.  in  the  institutions  to  industries,  some  of  which  are 

no  practical  use  to  them — only  of  use  to  the  institu- 
tion— because  they  get  no  employment  afterwards  at 
these  industries. 

664.  What  institutions  are  you  referring  to? — I am 
referring  specially  to  the  great  national  institution  of 
Ireland  at  Drumcondra. 

665.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  Drum- 
condra?— But  this  institution  is  aided  by  the  Poor 
Law. 

666.  I think  not — certain  people  are  sent  there  and 
boarded  out  there? — 'Yes,  they  are  paid  for  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  Have  tlio  Board  of  Guardians 
no  control  over  them  ? — 

667.  They  have  not  any  control? — And  are  they 
compelled  to  send  them  ? 

668.  No.  Well,  then,  in  that  case '■ — • 

669.  But  the  Commission,  when  they  are  going  round 
the  Irish  workhouses,  will,  having  regard  to  the  state- 
ment you  have  marie,  take  extra  care  in  inquiring  into 
the  condition  of  the  blind  who  are  in  the  workhouses, 
and  into  the  condition  of  the  blind  who  are  boarded 
out  of  the  workhouses? — Yes,  sir ; but  apart  from  that, 
could  you  not,  in  your  recommendations,  strengthen 
our  case  as  far  as  your  recommendations  would  go-,  that 
our  case  requires  exceptional  legislation  from  the 
State. 

670.  We  will  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
course  of  the  blind  in  Poor  Law  institutions  or 
maintained  by  the  poor  rates,  whether  the  present 
•provision  is  adequate,  and  if  you  could  send  in  any 
•documents  on  the  subjects  we  will  look  o-ver  them  care- 
fully when  making  our  investigations  in  various  parts 


of  the  country? — Would  it  be  any  information  to  you 
to  have  the  report  of  the  late  Royal  Commission? 

671.  Yes,  we  will  get  that? — It  would  help  you 
materially. 

672.  But  if  you  had  a report  of  your  own  association, 
an  association  of  which,  I see,  Mr.  John  M 'Donnell  is 
chairman,  if  you  had  any  suggestions  in  a short  com- 
pass from  that  it  would  be  still  more  practical  and 
valuable  ? — We  have  a pamphlet  on  the  subject — on  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  blind — which,  of  course,  we 
could  forward  to  you,  and  it  may  help  you  in  the 
matter. 

673.  In  understanding  your  views,  I am  sure  it 
would  ? — We  earnestly  hope  that  in  your  examinations, 
when  you  visit  Belfast,  for  instance,  you  will  find  there 
a workshop  established  on  the  lines  which  we  indicate. 
In  this  way,  that  there  is  no  indoor  institution,  the 
blind  are  sent  to  this  workshop  as  apprentices,  many 
of  them  are  aided  in  a similar  way  by  the  Poor  Law 
system  while  they  are  learning  their  trades.  This  in- 
stitution teaches  various  trades,  which  the  blind  fol- 
low, whereas  in  Dublin,  unfortunately,  there  are  only 
two  trades,  you  may  say,  taught  to  the  blind,  one  of 
them  is  no  practical  use,  and  the  other  is  basket- 
making, at  which  about  thirty  or  thirty-one  people  are 
only  earning  a living  in  Dublin.  In  Belfast  it  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  make  particular  inquiries  into 
the  workshop  system  carried  out  in  that  city,  and  in 
your  recommendations,  if  you  could  recommend  that 
this  system  should  be  carried  out  through  Ireland,  you 
would  do  a great  service  to  the  blind. 

Chairman. — We  will  do  as  you  ask  in  making  a 
close  inspection  of  Belfast,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  we 
will  do  what  you  ask ; we  cannot  say  anything  more 
definite  now. 


'Mr.  John 
- M’Dounell, 


Mr.  J ohm  M'Donnell  (blind)  examined. 


674.  In  connection  with  this  case  of  the  blind,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I have  somewhere  of  about 
forty-five  or  forty-six  years’  experience.  In  the  year 
1859  the  institution  at  Drumcondra  was  then  estab- 
lished in  Glasnevin,  and  I became  an  inmate  of  that 
institution  in  1861.  I left  it  in  1863,  and  when  I left 
the  institution  I had  a little  knowledge  of  the  trade  I 
learned  in  it  in  a way  that  I could  earn  no  living  by 
it.  _ I had  to  go  and  learn  my  trade  over  again. 
This  is  a vast  institution,  all  the  blind  in  Ireland  are 
• collected  in  it  through  the  Poor  Law — there  is  no  blind 
man  there  that  is  not  paid  for.  I heard  you  say  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians has  no  control  over  it  I was  more  than 
astonished  to  hear  that,  for  I think  where  the  rate- 
payers’ money  goes  that  there  should  be  some  super- 
vision of  this  money  ; there  should  be  some  one  go  there 
to  see  what  are  they  doing.  They  should  see  what 
becomes  of  the  inmates  when  they  leave  the  institution 
after  training.  My  experience  of  it  is  they  come  out, 
and  out  of  every  twenty  there  is  not  more  than  one 
able  to  get  a living,  the  other  nineteen  go  adrift — -they 
go  back  into  the  unions  again.  I have  known  so  much 
as  £340  to  be  paid  for  one  man  to  learn  a trade.  See- 
ing all  these  things  from  time  to  time  I was  more 
than  astonished — the  idea  of  leaving  a man  as  a 
machine  for  making  money  and  being  paid  for  all  this 
time.  I think  it  is  highly  wrong  to  the  ratepayers  at 
least,  and  it  is  also  wrong  to  him,  because  you  have 
the  brand  of  pauperism  on  him.  What  we  want  the 
Government  to  do  is  to  act  on  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1889,  which  unanimously  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Irish  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  were 
in  a.  bad  state,  the  Claremount  as  well  as  the  Cabra 
institution.  The  Government  has  every  right  and 
title  to  legislate  themselves,  and  take  the  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb  under  their  special  care. 

675.  Chairman. — You  see,  Mr.  M'Donnell,  this  is  a 
special  and  a very  large  subject  on  which  a Royal 
Commission  was  appointed ; this  is  a Commission  for 
an  entirely  different  purpose,  but  so  far  as  there  are 
blind  in  workhouses,  we  will  look  into  their  case,  but 
as  to  making  any  inspection  or  report  on  the  general 
treatment  of  the  blind  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  our  function 


at  all  ? — 'I  beg  your  pardon,  oh  yes,  it  is.  I wrote  to 
a member  of  Parliament — I have  written  to  many  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  got  them  to  put  various 
questions  to  the  Government  from  time  to  time,  among 
the  rest  here  is  the  latest  (produced),  and  you  will  see 
yon  have  every  privilege  to  meddle  with  this  question 
according  to  Mr.  Wyndham.  This  is  only  the  week 
before.  It  was  through  me  it  was  put. 

676.  Exactly.  I have  seen  this  question  and  answer 
before? — It  was  through  me  it  was  put 

677.  And  it  was  through  me  it  was  answered? — I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Nannetti.  asking  him  to  put  such  a ques- 
tion. 

678.  We  will  do  what  is  said  here  and  will  look  into 
the  question  ? — The  ratepayer  is  at  an  enormous  expense 
Imagine  £1,019  per  annum  from  the  North  Dublin 
Union  only  ; if  this  be  so  from  the  North  Dublin  area 
— it.  is  small  compared  with  the  South  Dublin  Union — 
the  South  Dublin  Union  must  he  £2,000,  and  only 
imagine  this  drain  of  money  from  the  ratepayer,  where 
wo  are  already  burdened  with  rates  to  the  amount  of 
11s.  3d.  in  the  pound.  And  the  Government — I need 
not  say  I am  not  going  to  bring  in  any  vexed  question, 
but  it  is  said  our  already  over-taxed  local  resources 
is  not  able  to  hear  it — 'and  the  Government  have  every 
right  to  step  in ; in  fact,  men  of  intelligence  and  in- 
tellect say,  they  have  every  right  to  step  in.  If  you 
just  see  Sir  Patrick  Keenan’s  report — — . 

679.  You  are  going  outside  the  lines  altogether,  you 

must  be  satisfied  with  what  I have  told  you,  and  not 
labour  the  thing  further  from  that  point  of 

view.  We  will  look  into  the  question  of  the 

blind  who  are  in  workhouses  and  are  main- 
tained by  the  poor  rates.  The  last  witness 

very  kindly  promised  to  let  us  have  some  pamphlets 
and  statements  on  the  rubject,  and  we  will  look  into 
them  most  carefully,  but  to  take  up  the  question  of 
the  blind  all  over  Ireland  is  not  our  duty? — The 
biggest  part  of  the  blind  have  passed  through  the  Poor 
Law  institutions. 

Chairman. — You  have  our  decision  now. 

(Witness). — Well,  we  are  very  thankful  to  you  for 
receiving  us  as  you  have  done. 
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Miss  A.  M,  Rowan  examined.  June  26  19C 

680.  Chairman.— You  have  kindly  supplied  the  Com-  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  a very  respectable  Miss  aTm 
mission  with  an  abstract  of  your  evidence,  will  you  clerk  in  an  office.  He  has  no  father— an  orphan— he  Rowan' 
read  it?— I.  Under  present  facilities  of  intercommunion-  has  been  obliged,  several  times,  to  be  sent  to  an 
tion  amalgamation  seems  advisable.  Each  rural  county  asylum,  from  there  he  is  sent  into  the  workhouse  wards 
being  the  division,  classification  to  different  work-  for  imbeciles,  which  are  not  fit  to  receive  any  human 
houses  would  be  simple ; this  would  be  more  com-  being;  the  boy  won’t  stay  there,  it  is  impossible  to 
fortable  for  the  poor,  and  greatly  reduce  staff  and  keep  him  in  it,  he  walks  home  to  his  mother,  and 
expense  of  up-keep.  A better  arrangement  of  out-  actually  starves.  He  gets  no  out-door  relief,  so  pre- 
door  relief,  witlun  a minimum  and  maximum,  could  sently  he  goes  back  to  the  asylum,  having  got  bad 
be  given  to  some  of  those  now  housed,  at  a lesser  cost  again.  He  has  been  three  times  in  the  asylum,  when 
to  ratepayer.  (a.)  An  aged  couple  in  the  house  are  he  gets  better  they  draft  him  into  the  workhouse ; he 
confl.rn.teri  and  cost  6s.  ner  week.  Five  slnllino'n  nnt.  n „ i i , / 


separated  and  cost  6s.  per  week.  Five  shillings  out-  won't  stay  1 
door  would  in  most  cases  keep  them  happy  and  comfort-  proper  care. 

able  in  their  homes.  I am  talking  now  not  of  cities,  oot  /-w  • c ,,  , ..  , , 

but  of  the  rural  di.tricts,  of  which  I have  fair  know-  S’  9?^°?  nl“‘  be  I”"  "““t?  tb»« 

ledee  ’ — JJor  that,  because  he  has  a respectable  parent, 

ell.  If  you  pay  them  outside  at  the  5i.  rate  you  Sk'tl'ZSiJ1!™!?0  S’  b“d:r 

might  have  a |reat  many  moreS-No,  I Bui*  iot.  °ufPP°?  sl>®  feed  this  young 

I think  it  could  he  arranged  so  that  you  should  not.  "Xu ' XtX  £ 

(6.)  Southern  Boards  give  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  as  ordi-  ■ , , , as*0  ^so,  I ^ink 

nary  outdoor  relief.  Shis  is  inadequate  for  support,  v T 1 “T,1'®'  P‘  ’*5?”! 

incites  to  begging  for  sustenance,  and  frequently  thto  P™"™:  Most 

Is.  is  spent  on  drink.  I know  that  in  too  or  three  “ „T, “"“t  *°  f ,Tlth  “eI  “d. Dr- 

unions,  with  which  I am  fairly  well  acquainted,  the  * cS"j*e  1 *?' 

average  is  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d’,  and  yoj  cannot  get  fe?  P S “ E”gl“l  -fw  a 

more ; often  in  illness  more  help  is  refused,  (s.)  Some  ““'"to  £ , ™ 1,,™  ,,2  "pe”f  ' b"  a 
Boards  give  popular  favourites  £1  per  week;  these  . .......  u . ■ d ".'if  it 

are  special  cases,  and  sometimes  continue  for  a long  ....  , ■ ,i,„  u dered.  III.  Boarding 

time  and  sometimes  do  not.  (cZ. ) A single  man,  out  be  'another  „ ■ , eir  own  tomes,  would 

of  work,  living  at  home,  2s.  6d.  from  Board  would  “ ' ■ U 

keep  him  pro  tern.  The  lioad  of  a family  of  six,  under  fv.,  ' to,,-  i t s'  r\ mg  persons. 

1 . ‘ . ill-  m J • Jrossibly  m some  districts  boarding  out  would  be  more 

same  circumstances,  could  live  on  10s  , winch  is  an  suitabl£  than  the  apartments  previously  suggested, 
average  poor  man  s earning  ner  week  ; they  could  not  T]le  rivil  ward  £hich  was  £nuded  J t^dfy  ^ 
do  on  1ms  without  pacing  mothe^  begging,  or  boreow-  ye8tekay>  |hat  mi^  be  a good  arrangementy  l„ 
ing.  If  tins  family  of  six  were  foiced  into  the  house  0n6  uhJqu  j know  they  had  married  quarters  for  old 
it  necessitates  breaking  up  the  home,  and  they  could  } ^ during  years  only  one  applicant ; old 

seldom  emerge  from  the  pauper  wards  where  they  |olkP  d’on.t  like  it“  they  prefer  a general  mixing  with 
would,  for  years,  cost  the  union  18s.  per  week.  I have  the  people.  ^ b ° 

known  a family  of  six  brought  into  the  house  who  were  , 

most  thoroughly  respectable  people;  the  man  was  out  , 68^-  A sort  of  sociable  life? — Yes  ; so  I dont  think 
of  work  through  misfortune,  and  it  cost  an  enormous  ^ would  be  worth  while  going  to  any  expense.  (6.) 
sum  of  money.  I tried  to  get  the  Guardians  to  connection  with  expense,  it  is  well  to  note 
give  that  man  out-door  relief  which  would  keep  that  there  are  societies  which  board  out  persons, 
him  in  the  respectable  status  he  formerly  occupied  notably  Protestant  Orphan.  Societies;  these  children 
until  things  recovered;  he  never  got  back  his  ar®  not  brought  up  as  paupers.  Few  of  these  have 
status.  (e.)  When  a wage-earner  is  in  a union  over  gravitated  to  “the  union”  or  the  “gaol";  on 
, li.i  i — -i,-  x«.  Kb  an  average  the  un-keen  of  these  children  until  thev 


t stay  there  and  he  goes  home,  where  he  has  not 


hospital  it  is  usual  to  give  the  family  3s.  — — - ^ , T a s 

out-door  relief.  When  the  man  is  discharged  from  become  self-rearing  is  £10  per  annum  Yet,  I noted 

hospital— still  unfit  for  work  and  needing  nourishment  quite  recently  that  the  Clerk  of  the  North  Dublin  Union 

and  rest— he  goes  home-that  is  because  he  won't  go  told  the  Board  the  cost  per  head  of  the  Protestant 

into  the  body  of  the  house— and  immediately  this  children  at  Cabin  was  £19  16s.  4d.  A large  sum  to 

wretched  dole  is  withdrawn.  This  is  a serious  evil.  expend  for  creating  paupers  In  most  counties  Prof- 
it entails  much  suffering.  The  man  goes  to  work  too  tant  orphans  are  kept  mostly  hoarded  out  by  a private 

soon  (if  he  can  get  it),  and  probably  has  shortly  to  so^y-  ......  ,,  ...  . 

return  to  hospital,  accompanied  by  another  member  . 685.  That  is  what  yon  think  the  result,  not  the  ob- 
of  his  starving  family.  Some  plan  of  home  help  should  ]ect  of  course ?-It  is  the  result ; it  seems  to  be  the 
be  arranged  for  convalescents.  Also  for  bona  fide  object,  so  long  as  you  insist  on  children  in  poorhouses. 
labourers  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  There  was  some  difficulty  made  yesterday  by  Miss 
I think  both  Dr.  Smyth  and  Dr.  Moorhead  suggested  Bucl.auan  She  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  board  out 
for  this  a convalescent  home,  which  would  be  a better  children  when  they  came  to  700.  I dont  know  any 
idea  still,  but  I was  speaking  merely  of  what  could  be  union  where  there  are  so  many  to  he  provided  for,  but 
done  under  existing  conditions.  II.  There  could  be  there  » a difficulty  even  where  there  is  a smaller  num- 
a considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  workhouses ; her  In  the  South  of  Ireland  we  find  very  few  respec- 
tive are  159  of  these  houses  in  Ireland,  with  40,500  table  houses  will  ffike  these  children-they  say  once 
inmates  & When  unions  were  arranged,  and  work-  they  have  been  in  the  house  they  are  perfectly  incap- 
honses  built  in  Ireland  in  1840-43,  the  population  was  able.  I once  got  a very  nice  little  girl,  about  twelve 

BE  “ 5 to r.  -a  w -pjfjss  rVi“S’  ifr  I IMS  5SMS; 

toStojTr  of  fhet  onions  live'  ovtv  300  in-  children  averaging  tom  seven  down  who  were  going 
twenty  lour  oiuy  ot  i e „ TTerrv  to  school,  they  lived  some  distance  from  the  school, 

mates.  In  l.a  f ol coitSi  the  d.ildten  were  too  jmrng  to  go  through  the  town 
there  are  nmijr  1»  mmates.  The  . and  the  mother  aeked  me  i!  I could  get  her  an  olde^ 
pauper  inmate,  of  offioials,  is  4 - P ’ giE]  she  would  take  her  and  let  her  go  to  school  with 

“to WX  StfdSTli  6..  children  so  she  took  this  littl,8girl  a verg  to- 
wniie  me  actual  sum  pei  a , ^9n  bpad  terestine  child.  I went  up  to  see  how  the  child  was 

£10  per  annum,  making  an  f of  ^0  Per  he^  t & ^ J ^ th/mistress  of  the  house  in  a 

for  each  workhouse  inmate,  a sum  whmh  few  ot  cm  g ^ rage_^lie  said  the  child  was  quite  useless,  and 
ratepayers  can  afford  to  expend  on  each  of  their  own  periect  ^ ^ done?„  « This  morning  I 

° co7,rex‘  • • TJ-  n it  2 Ti  ,-c  in  TCerrv  was  rather  late  getting  my  children  ready  for  school, 

T ™ Ke,n?  1*  alLwfr  four  vears  aeo”7!  and  1 told  her  to  get  Teady  the  breakfast  table.  When  I 

I take  it  from  the  statistics  three.or  famj*  ^ ago.  I d&wn  j found  the  ioaf  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 

had  not  a report  of  later  yea» » * county  no  knife,  no  spoons,  no  forks,  or  anything  else.  I 

Vacated  workhouses  could  be  °^ditated  ex  asked  why  she  had  not  got  the  breakfast  ready.  She 

councils  for  other  uses,  and  so  said  shehad.”  The  cliildhad  never  seen  a cup  or  saucer 

penditure  on  stone  and  mortar.  ...  , ® ,.jc  tn  the  workhouse  ; slve  had  never  seen  a knife  or  a 

advantage  to  have  in  each  county  an  tablecloth  ; the  bread  is  put  on  the  black  table  for  thorn 

asylum  for  harmless  imbeciles.  I nrast  speak  very  thought  the  loaf  of  bread  was  the  break- 

strongly  o»  that  sub,  ect.  There  >■  au  »nh.oJe  I ™ g,!  You  eaunot  expect  people  who  are  buoy  to 
very  much  interested  in — a young  man  who  .to  entirely  ignorant, 

unfortunately  lost  his  reason  through  influenza  when  teach  children  so  entirely  ignorant. 


an  average  the  up-keep  of  these  children  until  they 
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686.  Would  families  be  more  likely  to  take  them  at 
three  years  old? — No,  because  that  is  additional 
labour  on  them ; you  would  have  to  pay  very  highly 
for  that  in  the  country. 

687.  At  all  events  they  would  have  the  training  of 
them? — Somebody  here  said  they  wanted  to  put  out 
the  infants  to  nurse  with  respectable  farmers ; I do 
not,  from  my  knowledge  of  fanners,  at  least  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  think  you  would  get  any  respectable 
farmer’s  wife  to  take  an  infant  from  the  workhouse 
unless  you  paid  her  something  quite  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary amount. 

688.  Made  the  child  a paying  guest? — Yes,  because 
they  have  more  to  do  for  them,  and  you  must  remem- 
ber a great  many  of  these  farm-houses  are  more  or  less 
limited  in  room  and  accommodation,  they  have  their 
own  families.  (c.)  I would,  however,  urge  that  all 
children  be  boarded  out.  If  this  is  impossible  a school 
in  each  county  should  be  provided  for  workhouse 
children,  to  which  all  children,  even  those  who  have 
parents  in  the  workhouse,  should  be  sent.  It  is 
ruinous  to  the  children,  the  way,  in  slack  times, 
families  come  to  the  house,  and  go  out,  to  return 
again  in  a month’s  time ; this  brings  up  the  child  to 
vagrant  life,  (d.)  Workhouse  schools  are  costly,  and 
workhouse  education  a decided  disadvantage  to 
children.  By  the  report  of  the  School  Inspector  for 
1900,  the  last  one  I nave  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining, I find  the  following  figures  given.  Num- 
ber : — 

37  Ulster,  ...  812  pupils,  ...  Attendance  667 

19  Munster,  ...  1,622  „ ...  „ 1,380 

36  Leinster,  ...  1,464-  ,,  ...  ,,  1,262 

28  Connaught,  524  „ ...  ,,  448 

120  Schools  4,422  pupils,  ...  Attendance 3,757. 

For  these  schools  there  are  218  lay  teachers ; some  of 
these  are  uncertificated. 

689.  How  many? — I don’t  know.  It  was  not  given 
in  the  report. 

690.  I would  suggest  two  as  the  answer? — There  are 
some  antiquated  specimens  in  some  unions.  The  aver- 
age pay  is  £20  a head,  £4,260  per  annum.  They  are 
housed  and  have  rations,  or  a higher  salary  in  lieu 
thereof,  at  least  £2,000  per  annum  more.  That  is  a 
charge  on  the  country  of  £6,260  for  teaching  3,757 
pauper  children  in  a way  that  hampers  those  children 
for  all  their  lives.  That  amount'd!  money  would  pro- 
vide them  with  much  better  teaching  outside. 

691.  You  have  only  194  children  in  workhouses  in 
Kerry  ; there  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  board- 
ing out  194  children  in  such  a large  county? — No, 
there  is  not  in  the  rural  districts. 

692.  Do  you  think  you  would  find  much  difficulty 
in  boarding  these  children  out? — 'No.  I don’t  think  I 
would,  (e.)  And  this  is  not  all  the  cost,  as,  in  twenty 
other  workhouses  there  are  nuns  teaching  who,  of 
course,  are  paid,  I suppose,  at  a similar  rate. 

693.  It  is  a much  lower  rate? — This  would  be,  at 
least,  another  £800,  a total  of  £7,060  mis- spent  money 
•on  a very  injurious  form  of  education — -that  is  to  say 
for  pauperising  the  growing  generation.  If  there  is 
no  other  arrangement  made,  all  workhouse  children 
should  be  sent  to  the  nearest  national  school,  and  so 
■reduce  this  expense.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  this.  Take  Kerry,  the  highest  number  of  chil- 
dren is  in  Tralee  Union ; they  are  thirty-seven. 
Caherciveen  has  only  three. 

694.  There  are  fifty  in  Killarney  and  fifty-five  in 
Tralee  at  present? — T took  this  from  the  report  of  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

In  the  whole  six  unions  in  Kerry  children  are  given 
as  123.  For  these  there  must  be  at  least  nine  or  ten 
teachers,  as  I know  there  is  in  Tralee  Union  a master, 
mistress,  and  an  assistant,  at  a cost  of  £45,  £36,  and 
£25,  which  includes  rations. 

IV. — There  is  an  alternative  to  poorhonee — that  is  a 
re-arraneement  of  “ out-door  ” relief,  which  might  be 
■practicable,  but  on  this  point  there  is  an  alarming 
example.  This  system  was  practised  in  England  before 
1840.  It  became  a great  abuse.  Whole  villages  lived, 
married,  and  reared  families  as  paupers,  refusing  to 
work,  while  they  drew  from  one  to  two  pound  per  week 
as  paupers,  and  could  only  obtain  one  pound  a week  for 
labour.  I could  have  given  you  if  I had  time  a very 
notable  instance  of  that. 

695.  We  know  these  cases ; they  are  a little  bit  of 


ancient  history? — I have  known  the  Poor  Law  system 
from  the  very  first.  I was  at  the  opening  of  our  own 
union  in  Kerry  in  1843,  and  I have  been  interested 
in  it  ever  since,  so  I have  some  knowledge  of  it. 

696.  And  now  you  want  to  be  in  at  the  death? I 

want  to  see  the  end  of  it.  (a.)  Many  persons  think 
divisional  changeability  checks  extravagance  in  relief. 
Personally,  I believe  the  union,  but  under  the  new 
scheme  here  shadowed  the  county  should  be  charged. 
We  all  know  the  largest  number  of  paupers  arc  in  big 
towns.  When  labour  is  scarce  in  the  country,  men  flock 
to  town.  It  is  often  impossible  to  locate  some  paupers 
to  a division.  Sometimes  they  do  not  know  themselves 
where  they  belong  to.  I heard  an  applicant  for  admis- 
sion to  the  house,  who  returned  on  four  occasions 
within  as  many  months,  giving  each  time  a different 
division  as  his  birth-place,  the  Guardian  for  the  divi- 
sion  named  always  repudiating  him  ; the  man  stolidly 
insisted  that  he  was  born  in  the  last  place  where  he 
had  worked. 

V.  Hospital  accommodation  is  a very  important 
matter.  The  number  of  existing  union  hospitals  might 
be  increased,  and  certainly  existing  accommodation 
should  be  amplified,  and  arrangements  made  for  a pay- 
ing ward  in  each  district.  I strongly  object  to  asking 
a man  to  pay  because  he  is  not  a pauper  when  he  is 
placed  in  a bed  side  by  side  with  a pauper ; the  treat- 
ment, of  course,  must  be  the  same,  but  it  pauperises  a 
man  when  he  comes  out  of  hospital  to  have  it  said  of 
him  that  he  lay  in  the  same  ward  with  so-and-so,  who 
is  a pauper. 

697.  Do  you  really  think  that  people  who  go  into  the 
sick  wards  of  the  workhouse  are  classed  as  paupers 
when  they  come  out  ? — They  are.  I have  known  people 
when  urged  to  go  in  say : “ I won’t  go ; I would  be  a 
pauper  ever  afterwards.”  They  won’t  go  in.  “I  will 
die  honest  outside.”  It  is  hardly  fair  to  charge  per- 
sons who  are  able  to  pay  a little— notably  policemen— 
when  they  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  pauper  who 
is  treated  free.  They  charge  policemen  more  than  what 
I call  the  actual  charge.  I think  it  was  10s.,  that  is 
above  the  actual  hospital  charge ; the  police  rebelled ; 
they  said  they  were  always  willing  to  pay  the  actual 
cost,  but  unless  they  had  a ward  separated  from  thp 
paupers,  they  objected  to  pay  above  the  actual  cost, 
and  they  were  perfectly  right.  Many  more  poor  per- 
sons would  avail  themselves  of  these  hospitals  and 
gladly  pay  from  5s.  to  10s.,  if  there  were  a special  pay- 
ing ward.  The  actual  cost  per  head  is  from  4s.  to  5s. 
in  hospital,  so  that  ratepayers  would  gain  by  such  an 
alteration,  (a.)  Fever  hospitals  must,  for  sanitary 
reasons,  be  separate  institutions.  I do  not  know  that 
they  need  to  be  increased.  (6.)  I believe,  however, 
that  an  isolation  hospital,  which  need  not  be  a large 
or  expensive  place,  would  be  very  useful  in  large  towns 
and  seaports ; in  fact,  it  is  essential  in  seaports,  (c.) 
County  infirmaries  are  most  useful.  They  are  in  large 
towns,  where  many  doctors  are  available  for  consulta- 
tion in  critical  cases.  Infectious  cases  are  not  ad- 
mitted ; accidents  and  exceptional  ailments  are  here 
kept  under  observation.  Here  paying  patients  can 
have  separate  accommodation.  I judge  from  my  own 
infirmary.  ^ost  infirmaries  receive  their  support  from 
old  donations,  that  is,  donations  they  got  years  and 
years  ago— subscriptions  and  rates — therefore,  there 
may  be  a difficulty  in  putting  them  on  a similar  foot- 
ing to  district  hospitals. 

698.  Do-  you  happen  to1  know  how  the  subscriptions 
are  at  present  for  your  county  infirmary? — Very  much 
less.  I don’t  think  of  late  years  that  there  have  been 
very  large  subscriptions  to  it. 

699.  Since  the  Governors  lost  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing, under  the  Act  of  1898?— Yes,  and  before  they 
ceased  subscribing  very  much.  And  another  thing,  we 
have  too  many  committees,  I think,  at  present.  There 
is  an  infirmary  committee  under  the  County  Council ; 
also  the  poorhouse,  and  the  dispensary  under  the  Board 
of  Guardians. 

700.  There  is  no  dispensary  committee  now? — No; 
the  Board  is  the  dispensary  committee,  and  there 
is  the  fever  hospital  committee.  I don’t  see  why  they 
should  not  all  be  under  the  same  committee ; it  would 
save  a great  deal  of  confusion. 

v ‘?ave  hospitals  under  the  one  managing 
body  ? — Under  the  one  body ; it  would  make  a very 
great  saving  of  economy  and  friction,  but  I believe 
there  are  these  numbers  of  Boards  because  the  County 
Council  thought  they-  would  please  a number  of  persons 
by  putting  them  on. 
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702.  Under  the  law  there  had  to  be  this  number? — 
I was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I think  they  ought  to  be 
amalgamated.  There  has  been  some  idea  in  some  places 
of  closing  up  infirmaries.  I don’t  think  they  should  be 
closed  up,  for  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  county  are 
admitted  as  patients,  {d.)  With  regard  to  Poor  Belief 
generally,  doctors  should  be  better  paid.  In  country 
places  it  is  impossible  that  doctors  give  full  time  and 
thought  to  the  poor  for  the  miserable  salary  they  re- 
ceive. I recently  noted  an  advertisement  for  a dispen- 
sary doctor  at  £60  per  annum.  It  was  a wild,  country 
district,  which  would  require  two  horses,  and  all  a 
man’s  time,  if  properly  worked.  A doctor  is  expected 
to  work  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  as  required. 
No  tradesman  would  give  eight  hours  a day  for  the 
£60  offered  to  this  professional  gentleman,  who  ex- 
pended somewhere  about  £1,000  to  qualify  for  the 
position  offered. 

703.  Did  he  take  it  at  the  £60  ? — I don’t  know.  There 
is  rather  a funny  story  about  that  that  might  amuse 
you.  It  was  advertised,  but  not  taken  up,  in  the 
county,  but  taken  by  a Dublin  gentleman,  who  accepted 
it,  but  I believe  he  never  was  able  to  send  in  his  certi- 
ficate papers,  and  there  is  no  appointment  made  yet. 
Outdoor  sick  relief  should  be  more  generously  given 
than  it  is.  District  nurses  should  be  appointed,  and 
a lady  inspector,  for  all  places  where  women  and  child- 
ren are  under  public  bodies.  iSiek  out-door  relief  is 
most  abominable.  I could  give  you  a case  where  there 
is  a wretched  widowed  mother  with  four  children ; 
each  child  full  of  disease  of  constitutional  description, 
and  unless  that  woman  goes  into  the  workhouse,  they 
won’t  take  her  children.  She  gets  no  help  from  out- 
door relief,  and  how  they  live  I don’t  know.  She  was 
with  me  last  week.  I have  been  helping  her  from 
various  private  charities.  I said  : “ I see  nothing  but 
the  workhouse  for  you,”  so  I suppose  she  has  gone — 
the  woman  and  her  four  children.  Tramps  and  such 
like  cannot  be  refused  shelter.  Tramps  generally  fre- 
quent certain  localities.  They  should  be  housed  sepa- 
rately from  other  classes,  and  would  require  small 
accommodation.  The  old-fashioned  bridewell  treat- 
ment would  suffice  for  these.  I am  very  sorry  to  say 
in  our  town  they  have  done  away  with  the  bridewell ; 
it  would  be  a splendid  place  for  putting  tramps  at 
night. 

704.  Vou  have  not  many  tramps  in  Kerry? — No,  I 
think  the  suggestion  that  the  police  should  'look  after 
them  is  very  feasible.  There  are  no  doubt  difficulties 
in  such  a reformation  of  our  Poor  Law  system.  Year 
by  year,  for  sixty  years,  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  introduced.  Expenditure  has  been  inordi- 
nately increased  without  securing  sufficient  advan- 
tage. We  have  been  patching  the  old  garment,  trying 
to  make  it  do  ; for  the  public  weal,  it  is  high  time  we 
did  away  with  the  old  system  and  remodelled  our  poor 
relief,  fashioning  it  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas 
and  requirements.  If  I may  tell  a little  story : — It  is 
about  100  years  ago,  not  much  more,  since  the  first 
posts  in  Ireland  were  established  from  the  Post  Office 
in  Dublin  to  the  country.  They  went  then  by  a man 
and  a horse.  He  had  to  be  loaded  with  letters,  and 
he  was  only  allowed  to  ride  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour,  on  pain  of  death  for  fear  of  killing  the  horse. 


This  is  in  the  Irish  statutes.  Postboys  rode  laden  June  28  1903. 
with  letters,  which  were  charged  la.  a piece.  Well,  we  — - 

send  millions  of  letters  now  where  one  went  then,  and  ^1SS  4-  JL 
we  send  them  at  one  penny,  but  I doubt  whether  we  llowan- 
could  have  sent  them  if  we  had  loaded  them  on  a man 
and  horse,  and  only  let  him  go  three  miles  an  hour. 

704a.  No,  they  readjusted  the  system  ? — ‘Why  should 
we  not  readjust  the  Poor  Law?  No  doubt,  at  the  first, 

Guardians  will  be  adverse  to  the  proposed  changes.  It 
will  interfere  with  their  patronage  ; they  will  no  longer 
have  the  power  of  putting  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  into 
a post  at  the  ratepayers’  expense.  Now,  curious  to  say, 
the  public  generally,  and  some  Guardians,  cherish  the 
fond  belief  that  public  posts  are  not  a burden  on  them- 
selves. They  vaguely  fancy  salaries  paid  to  officials, 
and  “ Government  money,”  especially,  comes  as.  manna 
from  heaven.  Few  realise  that  all  public  funds,  no 
matter  how  they  are  designated,  come,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Therefore,  all 
public  economies  save  their  own  money ; money  so 
saved  can  be  individually  expended  in  a more  remu- 
nerative manner,  gradually  increasing  individual  wel- 
fare and  the  country's  prosperity.  As  for  the  children 
in  the  large  centres,  where  there  are  700,  as  Miss 
Buchanan  said,  they  must  go  to  schools  ; you  could  not 
board  them  out.  Wherever  possible,  existing  industrial 
schools  should  be  turned  into  day  schools  and  made 
available  for  all  classes  of  rural  children.  I think 
technical  schools  and  workhouse  schools  should  be 
worked  under  the  one  control.  The  obligations  exacted 
from  workhouses  at  their  commencement  included  train- 
ing and  apprenticeship  to  trades,  but  trades  unions 
interfered  with  these. 

705.  Are  yon  quite  sure  you  are  right  about  any 
obligation  under  the  existing  Poor  Law  to  apprentice? 

— I think  we  had. 

706.  Only  to  send  boys  to  sea? — No  ; perhaps  not  to 
apprentice,  but  yon  train  them ; they  were  supposed 
to  be  trained.  If  you  look  at  the  old  Poor  I, aw  yon 
will  see  it. 

707.  I saw  that  in  your  paper,  and  I looked  it  up- 
it  is  confined  to  the  sea?— That  is  a mistake  of  mine: 
one  cannot  be  always  right.  In  recent  years  we  had 
discussions  about  trade,  and  the  trades  unionists  all 
objected,  and  that  makes  a very  great  difficulty,  which 
people  don’t  realise,  in  workhouse  training,  and  I think 
we  will  find  a hitch  by-and-bye  in  the  technical  training 
for  the  same  reason.  They  are  teaching  a great  deal  oi 
carpentry,  the  carpenters  are  getting  their  backs  up, 
and  they  will  not  let  outside  boys  into  the  trade.  I 
was  rather  amused  to  hear — was  it  Dr.  Laffan  who  said 
it?— he  did  not  approve  of  girls  except  they  were 
trained  in  mud  cabins,  because  they  made  the  best 
wives.  I cannot  say  I agree  with  that.  I think  the 
better  you  bring  up  your  girls,  the  higher  education  and 
the  higher  ideals  you  give  them,  the  better  wives  they 
make,  even  for  the  poor  man.  But  there  is  a great 
difficulty  in  training  our  girls  under  the  present  condi- 
tions in  Ireland,  now  that  the  gentry  have  to  reduce 
their  establishments.  At  one  time  we  kept,  thirteen 
servants  ; we  keep  one  now.  We  cannot  train  girls ; 
we  cannot  afford  the  time.  Housekeepers  want  too 
much  done  now,  and  must  have  regularity,  so  no  re- 
spectable house  will  take  a girl  to  train. 


Eev.  E.  T.  Crozier  examined. 


708.  I have  very  little  to  say,  hut  as  I am  in  con- 
nection with  Mountjoy  Prison  I have  a number  of 
individual  cases  that  I thought  I would  like  to  mention. 
A woman  I visited  in  prison  had  been  convicted  sixty 
times  of  all  kinds  of  crimes,  and  was  a very  bad 
woman  in  every  way.  I went  one  day  to  visit  a.  decent 
woman  in  the  workhouse,  and  found  her  and  the  woman 
mentioned  in  beds  side  'by  side.  I have  had  complaints 
from  the  respectable  poor  of  the  dreadful  language  and 
frightful  conversation  they  hear  in  the  union  hospitals. 
I would  advocate  some  method  of  classification  by 
character.  And  I would  keep  in  one  class  any  woman 
who  lived  as  a prostitute;  they  axe  all  known  to  the 
police,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  discover  that,  and 
any  who  had  been  convicted  and  imprisoned.  The 
prostitute  class  being  confined  to  a certain  district  well 
recognised  and  well  known,  by  a very  short  inquiry  it 
could  be  found  out  whether  they  belonged  to  that  class 
or  not,  and  also  anybody  who  had  been  convicted  and 
in  prison.  I could  give  names  in  the  case  I have 


already  mentioned,  and  in  other  similar  cases.  There  is 
another  woman  convicted  360  times;  she  lias  been  in 
the  workhouse  hospital  in  Dublin  mixed  up  with  the 
respectable  poor.  The  contamination  is  terrible  when 
these  women  are  put  next  young  girls,  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  when  women  of  all  classes  axe  herded  together 
in  the  same  hospital. 

709.  Chairman. — It  seems  exceedingly  bad  manage- 
ment ?— <1  can  tell  an  actual  case  of  one  of  these  women ; 
I saw  it  myself. 

710.  Any  commomsense  person  ought  to  be  able  to 
keep  a woman  of  that  class  away  ? — They  don’t  always 
recognise  them  at  first.  I daresay  it  was  not  known  in 
the  case  I first  referred  to  what  this  woman’s  character 
was,  and  under  present  arrangements  such  persons  are 
only  known  by  their  conversation.  This  woman  had 
come  from  a better  social  position,  and  appeared  to  be 
all  right,  and  in  the  hospital  was  not  known.  Another 
case  I have  known  was  that  of  a woman  convicted 
about  thirty  times — I found  her  a wardsmaid  in  the 
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hospital,  attending  and  bringing  food  to,  and  gaining  a 
considerable  amount  of  influence  over,  the  patients  in 
the  ward.  The  next  class  of  which  I should  like  to 
speak  are  the  respectable  aged  poor.  One  case  in  point 
— I went  to  see  a poor  old  woman.  There  was  no  chair 
at  that  time  in  the  ward  ; she  could  hardly  stand  ; she 
was  sitting  on  the  iron  bed,  the  mattress  of  which  was 
turned  back.  She  had  fallen  and  blackened  her  eye  ; 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  all  day ; she  was 
hardly  able  to  mind  herself.  I made  a row  about  it, 
and  got  her  sent  into  the  infirm  ward.  I managed  to 
get  an  inquiry  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
but  people  very  little  better  than  she  are  often  kept  in 
these  wards  in  great  discomfort,  who  have  been  decent 
and  respectable  all  their  days.  I have  had  the  case  of 
epileptics  brought  very  strongly  before  me.  I went  to 
visit  the  ward.  It  is  in  a most  awful  condition ; they 
have  nothing  but  a narrow  yard  to  exercise  in,  with 
high  walls.  I know  the  case  of  an  epileptic  who  is 
sensible  at  times,  and  the  mother  is  utterly  unable  to 
support  him,  and  in  dreadful  poverty.  He  is  very 
violent  at  times,  but  she  cannot  bear  to  send  him 
there,  it  is  such  a dreadful  place,  and  the  whole 
family  are  suffering.  I think  the  intellects  of  the 
other  children  are  becoming  affected  by  associating 
with  this  epileptic.  Then  another  class  that  comes 
largely  under  my  observation  are  the  vagrant  class, 
and  in  Dublin  a large  number  of  these  are  not  admitted 
into  the  union  if  they  are  known ; the  master  refuses 
them  admission. 

711.  They  go  to  the  shelters  ? — They  are  not  admitted 
to  the  shelters — the  habitual  class — and  they  get  into 
an  absolute  state  of  despair ; they  cannot  get  into  the 
■union,  and  if  they  are  in  the  streets  after  12  o’clock, 
they  are  arrested  as  vagrants,  or  for  loitering.  I know 
men  in  prison  whom  I am  trying  to  lift  up  ; they  go  out 
and  don’t  get  the  money  for  their  bed  some  night,  and 
then  they  are  arrested  and  put  in  prison  again  for 
months  without  any  crime  at  all,  but  simply  found 


wandering.  I don’t  suggest  that  all  these  cases 
should  be  admitted  to  the  union,  but  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  to  make  the  place  for  vagrants  of 
such  a nature  as  will  deter  the  undeserving,  but  still 
will  admit  those  who  really  want  shelter. 

712.  Can  they  not  go  into  the  night  asylums?— The 
free  night  asylums,  as  far  as  I know,  will  only  keep 
persons  for  a time,  and  they  are  refused  admission. 

713.  They  are  not  very  strict  ? — I know  it  is  the  case 
that  they  are  sent  away  from  the  night  asylums  after  a 
certain  time.  They  have  been  trying  to  get  work  and 
have  not  succeeded.  They  come  on  a certain  night; 
they  are  refused  everywhere,  and  then  if  left  in  the 
streets  they  are  arrested.  I think  a system  could  be 
found  to  relieve  this  vagrant  class  which  would  make 
it  unpleasapt  for  them,  but  still  that  none  should  he 
excluded.  One  suggestion  is  that  before  getting  food 
they  should  break  a certain  number  of  stones  and 
throw  them  out  of  a window  with  a grating  with  holes 
of  the  size  to  which  the  stones  should  be  broken.  The 
other  class  I would  refer  to  is  those  men  who  are  sent  to 
prison  for  cruelty  to  a wife  or  children  ; the  man  is  given 
six  months’  imprisonment ; what  is  to  happen  to  the 
wife?  There  is  a man  at  present — he  is  not  a bad  sort  of 
man — he  was  drunk  and  ill-treated  his  wife  and 
children.  He  was  arrested,  and  given  six  months’  im- 
prisonment. The  wife  was  a most  respectable  woman, 
and  the  children  very  nicely  brought  up.  They  can- 
not get  outdoor  relief,  and  the  whole  family  will  be 
broken  up,  and  she  and  her  children  have  to  go  into 
the  union.  It  will  stamp  them  for  life ; so  send- 
ing the  man  to  prison  is  the  ruin  of  the  wife  and 
family.  I think  that  is  a distinct  case  where  out-door 
relief  should  be  given.  Is  it  not  a case  that  ought  to 
have  some  consideration,  especially  -where  the  woman 
has  been  cruelly  treated  by  the  man,  and  then  she  is 
more  cruelly  treated,  because  she  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  hut  go  into  the  union  ? 


Mrs.  Haslam 

714.  Chairman'. — It  is  a long  time  since  you  have 
taken  up  Poor  Law  administration? — Yes,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  I have  been  interested  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration, when  I visited  very  frequently  both  the 
North  and  South  Dublin  Unions  as  an  outsider,  and  I 
have  seen  the  most  wonderful  improvement  in  these  two 
workhouses  in  the  thirty  years.  I knew  the  late 
matron  of  the  South  Dublin  Union  intimately ; . and  I 
have  taken  many  a party  through  the  South  Dublin 
Union;  and  from  the  first  time  I went  there,  before 
Miss  Arman’s  time,  I know  what  it  was,  and  I also  know 
what  the  North  Dublin  Union  was  before  the  changes 
there.  Since  1896  I have  visited  over  twenty  work- 
houses  in  England  and  Ireland,  including  some  of  the 
largest  in  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  &c.  It 
was  a perfect  revelation  to  me  when  I crossed  the 
Channel  and  visited  the  Holyhead  workhouse,  to  see  the 
children  going  to  school  without  any  caretaker,  not 
dressed  as  our  children  are ; and  the  swings  and  the 
merry-go-rounds  for  the  children  took  my  heart ; and  I 
did  my  very  best,  with  Lady  Thompson  and  one  or 
two  other  ladies,  to  get  something  of  the  kind  into 
the  South  Dublin  Union.  I don’t  know  whether  they 
have  them  in  the  North  Dublin  Union.  I thought  it 
was  a pity  to  see  the  children  turned  out  into  the  play- 
ground, where  they  had  nothing  to  play  with,  and  I 
was  the  means  of  getting  skipping  ropes  and  other 
things  for  them.  I have  visited  several  large  work- 
houses  in  London.  I have  been  in  six  or  eight.  The  last 
time  I went  over  I was  commissioned  by  Miss  Welply 
to  look  into  the  question  of  the  bread,  as  she  felt  there 
was  a great  waste  in  the  South  Dublin  Union.  I was 
in  Kettering  and  different  workhouses,  looking  into  the 
question  of  the  bread,  and  I found  they  did  not  give 
out  all  the  bread  at  once ; they  gave  out  4 oz.  in  the 
first  instance.  I asked  the  master  to  weigh  4 oz.  for 
me,  and  he  did  so.  I found  in  the  Marylebone 
Workhouse  that  they  make  buns  of  the  4 oz.  and  hand 
them  round,  and  when  the  4 oz.  was  nearly  finished, 
the  master  said : “ Anyone  who  wants  more  bread, 
kindly  stand  up.”  And  he  sent  down  2 oz.  more. 
I don’t  remember  the  saving  that  the  master  of  the 
Marylebone  Workhouse  told  me  there  was  in  the  bread 
from  the  adoption  of  that,  and  also,  of  course,  with 
the  sick  people ; and  it  was  served  in  a nicer  way  than 
the  chunks  that  are  handed  out  here.  I consider  that 
the  lady  Guardians  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
dietary,  cooking,  clothing,  nursing,  and  children’s  de- 


examiped. 

partments.  Ladies  committees  are  not  sufficient  in 
themselves  ; they  have  not  jurisdiction  ; they  aro  very 
useful  in  their  proper  place. 

715.  Is  that  for  boarded-out  children  ? — Yes,  in  every 
way  that  committees  are  allowed.  I know  that  some 
hold  it  is  very  well  to  have  these  committees  in  places 
where  there  are  no  women  Guardians.  I suppose  it  is 
better  than  nothing,  but  where  possible  they  should  be 
under  the  lady  Guardians.  I want  them  very  much  to 
visit  the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief.  That  was 
brought  before  me  in  Holyhead.  The  lady  Guardian 
who  took  me  round  said  that  when  she  was  first  ap- 
pointed, after  she  got  to  know  the  workhouse,  she 
visited  every  recipient  of  out-door  relief  in  her  ward, 
and  was  the  means  of  effecting  a great  many  improve- 
ments. Some  were  not  getting  enough ; others  too 
much  ; and  others  should  not  be  getting  it  at  all ; and 

the  gentlemen  Guardians  said: — “Oh,  Mrs.  , 

won’t  you  visit  for  us.”  She  answered  : " You  should  do 
it  yourselves”  ; and  after  a while  she  got  all  the  Guar- 
dians to  visit  the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief.  There 
is  a lady  that  I was  interested  in  getting  in  here 
in  Dublin,  and  she  said  to  me : “ What  do  pou  want 
me  to  do  ?”  “ One  of  the  things  I want  you  to  do 
first,”  I said,  “ is  to  visit  every  recipient  of  outdoor 
relief  in  your  ward.”  She  has  done  some  of  it,  but 
not  all.  But  I do  consider  we  want  a great  many  more 
women  Guardians,  and  they  ought  to  take  up  this 
question  of  outdoor  relief  ; there  would  be  a great  sav- 
ing, and  certainly  more  kindness  to  the  poor.  Imagine 
the  case  I knew  of  an  old  woman  ; three  loaves  of  bread 
and  a quart  of  milk  were  given  her  one  day  in  the  week. 
Of  course  she  sold  two  of  the  loaves  of  bread.  No 
woman  would  have  sanctioned  such  a thing  as  that. 
Lady  Guardians  are  required  in  every  one  of  our  159 
unions  in  Ireland  ; and  my  proposal  is  that  where  no 
women  are  elected,  the  Guardians  might  be  empowered 
to  co-opt  a certain  number.  I know  some  hold  very 
strongly  that  there  ought  to  be  as  many  women  Guar- 
dians as  men.  I don’t  think  I would  go  quite  as  far 
as  that.  I think  if  we  had  perhaps  one-third  women. 
Hie  men  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  I hope  in  time 
that  the  women  will  be  able  to  educate  the  men  to  look 
after  things  a little  better  than  they  have  been  doing. 

716.  I think  they  are  getting  better  ?— They  could  not 
but  be  better  under  the  ladies.  As  regards  the  child- 
ren, I would  have  them  out  of  the  workhouse  altogether,  ‘ 
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and  they  should  attend  the  National  school.  What 
delighted  me  in  Holyhead,  the  matron  was  so  pleased 
to  show  me  the  Sunday  hats  and  coats  the  children 
wore.  The  mistress  was  very  much  astonished  when 
I said : “ Of  course  you  take  these  children  to  school.” 
She  was  quite  insulted.  “ They  are  very  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.”  In  Carnarvon  I put  the 
same  question.  “ Of  course  you  see  the  children  safe 
to  school.”  “ I should  not  think  of  such  a thing ; we 
would  not  insult  our  children  by  going  after  them  in 
that  way ; we  trust  them.”  Boarding  out  where  pos- 
sible. I would  have  a special  cottage  home  for  the  ins- 
and-outs  children  near  the  workhouse.  I visited  Ket- 
tering, Croydon,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester  cot- 
tage homes.  I mentioned  before  what  I consider  the 
ideal  cottage  home  that  I visited  three  or  four  times, 
three  miles  out  of  Kettering,  where  all  the  children, 
about  thirty,  are  under  the  care  of  a foster  father  and 
mother.  They  have  an  old  farmhouse  and  garden  and 
a little  bit  of  ground ; the  coach-house  is  given  to  the 
children  to  play  in,  and  they  are  allowed  to  have  pets — 
guinea-pigs,  pigeons,  or  anything  they  wish.  They 
have  fowl.  The  children  work  in  the  garden,  and, 
above  all,  they  have  pigs ; and  the  children  axe  de- 
lighted to  look  after  the  pigs,  the  fowl,  and  the  garden. 
There  is  no  one  to  help  but  the  foster  father  and 
mother,  and  one  woman  under  the  mother,  for  these 
thirty  children.  The  children  do  up  the  rooms  in  the 
morning,  help  a bit  in  the  cooking,  and  help  the  foster 
mother  to  make  their  own  clothes.  I think  they  buy 
most  of  the  things  in  the  villages,  and  some  things  may 
be  sent  from  the  workhouse  in  Kettering,  but  they  have 
no  children  in  the  workhouse  at  Kettering  over  two 
years  of  age.  They  are  all  out ; it  is  a little  more 
expensive.  They  go  to  the  Board  school;  and  the 
foster-father  was  very  proud  each  time  to  take  me  to 
the  Board  school  and  see  them  all,  and  try  and  get  me 
to  guess  “ Which  are  my  children.”  I could  not  tell, 
except  a couple  of  them,  and  when  he  asked  the  school- 
master: “Would  you  kindly  allow  my  children  to 
stand  up  for  this  lady  to  see,”  they  did,  and  with  a 
couple  of  exceptions,,  I would  not  have  known  them 
from  the  other  children.  I think  we  could  very  well 
have  the  “ ins-and-outs  ” taken  care  of.  I asked  that 
uestion  in  Croydon.  I was  so  pleased  with  the  homes 

visited  there ; they  have  several  more  cottage  homes 
than  they  had.  I asked  what  was  the  cost  per  head. 
They  said  10s.,  including  interest  and  principal  of  the 
money. 

717.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  after-career 
of  these  children  In  the  cottage  homes  ? — W ell,  I found 
that  the  farmers  are  very  glad  to  get  the  boys  and  girls 

, as  servants.  They  are  kept  there  with  the  foster- 
parents  until  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen.  They  have  to 
make  the  beds  and  wash  the  floors  and  the  clothes. 
But  they  never  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  situations. 
Kettering  is  a great  manufacturing  place  for  shoes.  It 
is  very  hard  to  get  servants,  and  they  are  very  glad  to 
get  these  girls. 

718.  All  these  children  are  absorbed  into  the  popu- 
lation, and  don’t  come  back  as  paupers  ? — No ; at  Bir- 
mingham they  have  fourteen  cottage  homes.  I went 
out  with  Miss  Cadbury.  One  is  a hospital,  another 
is  a school.  I think  it  is  a pity  they  don’t  mix  with 
the  outside  children,  but  they  don’t.  They  are  in 
homes  of  about  twenty-five.  When  I was  there  they 
were  about  trying  to  start  another  home,  where  girls 
could  be  trained  for  a more  high-class  service  if  pos- 
sible. I don’t  know  how  they  were  going  to  do  it.  They 


had  it  in  their  minds  to  do  it.  They  thought  perhaps 
they  could  get  better  situations  for  them  if  they  kept 
them  a year  longer  and  trained  them  for  servants.  I 
asked  again  in  Croydon,  where  do  the  children,  the 
“ ins-and-outs,"  go  when  they  first  come  in.  They  are 
sent  from  the  house  to  the  homes  as  soon  as  possible. 
“How  often  do  they  see  their  parents?”  “Monthly.” 

719.  Are  they  brought  to  see  their  parents,  or  do  the 
parents  go  to  see  them  ? — I did  not  ask  that  question. 
“ What  is  about  the  average  time  that  these  * ins-and- 
outs  ’ remain  in  the  house  ?”  “ From  one  or  two  days 
to  some  months.”  I saw  the  place  which  they  have  for 
the  old  married  couples,  and  I took  a great  fancy  to  it. 
A nice  room  and  a table  with  baize  on  it,  a parrot  for 
themselves,  and  magazines  and  books  on  the  table.  They 
all  had  their  rooms  where  they  slept,  a kitchen  in 
which  to  wet  their  tea ; but  they  got  tired  of  it,  and 
now  there  are  no  married  couples  in  it. 

720.  Were  there  any  at  any  time — Yes,  I saw  them. 

“ Do  they  make  their  own  tea,  and  cut  their  own  bread 
and  butter?”  “Yes,  when  they  have  any.”  “Are 
their  dinners  sent  from  the  house?”  “Yes.”  “Do 
they  appreciate  these  comforts?”  “No.”  I certainly 
should  like  to  see  better  classification,  and  the  privi- 
lege wards  that  Miss  Buchanan  alluded  to,  and  greater 
comforts  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  for  the  married 
couples,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  I am  after  giving. 
In  some  of  the  London  workhouses  I found  several  mar- 
ried couples,  and  one  of  the  lady  Guardians  told  me 
that  an  old  man  and  woman  that  had  been  in  the  work- 
house  for  years  went  out  and  got  married  and  came 
back  in  order  to  get  into  the  married  quarters.  I have 
nearly  finished  now  ; but  I want  to  stare  emphatically 
the  necessity  for  women  inspectors,  an  adequate  number 
of  women  inspectors  for  workhouses,  and  women  nurse 
inspectors  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  the  home  for  nurses, 
which  I should  hope  may  be  established  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  workhouses  here ; and  then  we  should 
have  some  women  doctors,  wherever  a second  doctor — 
for  I put  the  men  first — wherever  a second  doctor  is 
required,  it  should  be  a woman  resident.  In  the  South 
Dublin  Union  there  ought  to  be  a resident  woman 
doctor,  and  in  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and  in  all 
large  unions  where  two  are  required  ; and  I should  like 
to  say  that  the  matron  ought  to  be  brought  more 
forward  at  the  Boards,  and  more  recognised  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  the  master.  I know  there  is  a 
lady  Guardian  present  who  feels  on  that  point  very 
strongly,  and  mentioned  it  to  me  some  time  since.  As 
regards  women  Guardians,  when  Mr.  Johnston  got  the 
Act  through,  we  had  two  in  1896 ; we  had  twelve  in 
1897  ; we  had  twenty-one  in  1898 ; in  1899  we  had  eighty 
elected  and  twenty  co-opted  ; and  in  1902,  we  had  about 
eighty  elected  and  ten  co-opted,  or  perhaps  rather  more. 

I am  very  glad  that  there  has  been  a lady  co-opted  in 
the  South  Dublin  Union  ; only  by  a majority  of  one, 
but  still  it  is  well  to  get  that,  on  last  Wednesday.  She 
was  a lady  who  had  been  a Guardian,  hut  was  not  re- 
elected. i think  unless  you  have  any  questions  to  ask 
me,  that  those  are  pretty  much  the  points  I wanted  to 
bring  out. 

721.  You  know  that  there  are  a couple  of  lady 
doctors  in  workhouses? — Oh,  yes,  there  is  one  in  Lur- 
gan. 

722.  And  in  Belfast  1 — W e tried  very  hard  to  get  one 
in  the  South  Dublin  Union. 

723.  You  had  a candidate  ? — We  had  ; she  had  been 
for  five  years  at  Mullingar,  at  the  district  asylum,  and 
was  most  efficient. 


June  26, 1903. 
Mrs,  Haalam. 


Mrs.  Wyse-Powee.  P.L.G.,  examined. 


724.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  amalgamation  of 
unions,  you  think  a good  many  might  be  amalgamated, 
but  you  would  keep  on  the  hospitals? — I would  keep 
on  the  hospitals  for  the  sick  poor  of  such  a character 
as  would  meet  the  requirements  of  infectious  disease. 

725.  Only  infectious  ? — Yes  ; I would  strongly  urge 
that  all  surgical  cases  be  brought  to  the  infirmaries  of 
the  county  towns,  and  if  they  have  properly-constructed 
ambulances  attached  to  these  district  hospitals,  that 
could  be  very  easily  carried  out. 

726.  In  some  counties  that  would  be  very  difficult, 
where  the  distances  are  long  ? — Are  there  not  railways. 

727.  You  cannot  send  surgical  cases  by  railway ; you 
could  not  send  a broken  leg  by  railway  ? — In  any  place 
where  it  was  feasible,  because  I think  in  the  surgical 
hospitals  they  have  more  advantages  than  they  would 


get  in  any  union  hospitals.  Certainly,  in  the  case  of 
towns  and  cities,  all  these  cases  should  go  to  surgical 
hospitals.  I believe  the  charge  in  the  Richmond  Hos- 
pital is  14s.  a week  for  surgical  cases.  Of  course,  that 
is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  patients  in  any  union,  but 
then  the  immense  advantage  the  patient  gets,  and  how 
very  much  sooner  he  may  be  able  to  get  about,  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  so  much ; it  might  be  economy  in  the 
end. 

728.  There  is  nothing  more  you  think  of  saying  in 
that  respect.  You  would  keep  the  existing  hospital 
accommodation,  or  you  would  have  hospital  accommo- 
dation ; where  you  break  up  a workhouse  you  would 
not  diminish  the  number  of  hospitals? — I would  not 
diminish  the  number  of  hospitals,  but  I would  have 
them  of  such  a nature  that  perhaps  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance would  not  be  very  great. 


Mru.  Wysa- 
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Mrs.  Wyse- 


729.  And  you  would  have  pay  wards,  I understand  ? 

\ — Yes,  I would  have  pay  wards,  and  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  send  patients  to  other  hospitals,  I would 
urge  that  to  be  done.  . 

730.  You  have  mentioned  something  about  hospital 
accommodation  at  the  North  Dublin  Union  being  in- 
sufficient ? — Before  I come  to  that  I would  like  to  say 
something  arising  out  of  the  evidence  I heard  here  to- 
day about  pauper  nursing  in  the  North  Dublin  Union. 

731.  As  far  as  we  can,  we  would  like  the  evidence  to 
be  general?— I think  this  evidence  would  be  general. 
I think  it  is  a general  thing  I am  going  to  say.  Where 
there  are  trained  nurses  there  are  no  paid  wardsmaids, 
at  all  events,  in  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and  there 
are  601  sick  people  there  at  present.  There  are  no  paid 
wardsmaids  in  the  wards  where  there  are  trained  nurses 
and  nuns  ; they  are  pauper  wardsmaids  and  assist  in 
the  distribution  of  the  food. 

732.  Dr.  Biggek.— It  does  not  apply  to  a good  many 
workhouses  in  the  country?— It  applies  to  601  sick 
people  I know,  and  they  certainly  carry  food  from  the 
nurses  to  the  beds.  I saw  them  yesterday.  There 
is  a traffic  in  food— we  know  that— and  cups  of  tea  at 
one  penny  a head,  and  it  is  a terrible  scandal.  I think 
in  connection  with  that  a lady  inspector  would  do  very 
good  work.  I think  she  would  be  able  to  find  out  per- 
haps a little  more  than  a man. 

733.  It  is  the  remedy  we  want  to  get  at  ?— ' The  im- 
pression prevailed,  after  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Maguire, 
that  nothing  like  this  occurred  with  the  pauper  nurses, 
that  they  only  scrubbed  the  floors.  I know  it  is  the 
contrary,  in  our  union,  at  all  events. 

734.  Chairman. — The  fact  is  that  in  very  few  unions 
indeed  do  the  inmates  discharge  any  duties  that  could 
be  called  nursing  duties  ? — I am  very  glad  to  know  that. 
I wish  it  was  general.  I wish  there  was  a general 
order. 

735.  There  is  an  order  made?— I am  very  glad  to 
know  that",  too. 

736.  It  was  an  order  made  in  1897?— Well,  it  is  not 
carried  out  in  the  North  Dublin  Union. 

737.  Now,  as  regarls  the  convalescents  of  the  sick 
poor? — You  are  not  allowing  me  to  touch  the  hospital 
accommodation  in  North  Dublin  Union. 

738.  It  is  more  a local  matter ; later  on  you  will 
have  an  opportunity,  becanse  there  will  be  a definite 
inquiry  into  the  Dublin  hospitals? — The  convalescence 
of  the  sick  poor  is  the  principal  thing  that  struck  me 
since  I became  a Guardian.  Attending  the  Admission 
Board  on  Monday  morning,  I found  there  a very  large 
proportion  of  people  discharged  from  the  hospital — • 
straight  out  of  the  hospital— on  the  previous  Saturday 
evening.  All  that  time  their  diet  was  that  of  the  able- 
bodied — dry  bread  for  breakfast,  etc. — and  their  sleep- 
ing accommodation  for  two  nights  the  wooden  sheds. 
That  has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Guardians 
have  unanimously  passed  a resolution  that  we  hope  will 
correct  this  state  of  things.  It  is: — “That  when  a 
patient  is  discharged  from  hospital  by  the  doctor  the 
patient  be  immediately  sent  to  the  resident  doctor  with 


a view  to  putting  the  convalescent  on  suitable  diet  and 
in  a suitable  portion  of  the  house.” 

739.  Could  not  all  that  be  done  at  present?— But 

think  of  the  terrible  wrong  that  has  been  going  on  until 
that  resolution  was  passed,  and  it  probably  has  been 
going  on  in  every  union  in  Ireland,  and  we  had  a great 
wrangle  until  that  was  passed.  I think  if  we  had 
some  place  to  put  the  convalescents 

740.  Or  if  you  got  the  children  and  lunatics  out  of 
the  workhouse? — I think  if  we  got  the  convalescents 
into  a convalescent  home  ; some  place  where  they  could 
be  sent  when  out  of  the  doctor’s  hands,  but  where  they 
could  get  nourishment  and  treatment  suitable  to  their 
condition. 

741.  It  is  very  difficult  now  in  Dublin  to  get  a patient 
into  a convalescent  home  ? — Most  of  the  hospitals  have 
it.  1 suppose  they  purchased  their  sites. 

742.  Hardly  any  of  the  workhouse  patients  go  to  a 
convalescent  home.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them 
do? — None  go,  because  each  hospital  has  its  convales- 
cent home. 

743.  There  are  some  general  ? — There  are  some 
general,  but  then  the  Guardians  would  not  send  them 
there  at  all,  but  it  is  a very  sad  thing  to  find  sick 
people  put  on  dry  bread  and  to  sleep  in  the  sheds. 

744.  As  regards  consumptive  patients? — I think  if 
there  is  ah  amalgamation  it  would  be  a very  desirable 
thing  that  I heard  suggested,  a sanatorium,  for 
although  there  is  in  each  hospital  one  ward  for  con- 
sumptives it  is  not  a ward  suitable  for  their  treatment. 

745.  A sufficient  number  of  sanatoria  ? — Yes,  a suffi- 
cient number  would  meet  that ; that,  of  course,  too, 
would  relieve  congestion  wherever  it  occurs. 

746.  There  are  a large  number  of  consumptive 
patients?— A very  large  number.  There  is  one  thing 
I would  like  to  say  a word  about,  the  boarded-ont 
children.  I heard  Dr.  Maguire  and  Lord  Monteaglc 
give  evidence  in  favour  of  keeping  the  children  in  the 
union  until  two  years  old.  As  a Guardian,  a woman, 
and  a mother,  I plead  that  the  children  be  sent  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  I have  lived  in  the  country,  and  the 
death-rate  in  the  country  of  infants  is  very  low,  but 
the  death-rate  in  the  unions  is  appalling,  and  I think 
if  the  children  were  put  out  with  young  nurses — young 
married  women,  who  had  successfully  reared  a child  or 
two  or  their  own — the  children  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

747.  It  sounds  reasonable  ?— It  is  really  awful  to 
keep  them  in  the  union  ; it  is  said  they  die  from  breath- 
ing  the  one  air  ; I don't  know  what  they  die  from. 

748.  Would  you  put  them  out  very  young? — I would 
put  them  out  as  soon  as  T could  get  a nurse  to  take 
them.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a nurse  to  take  them. 

749.  Would  you  keep  them  until  the  bottle  stage?— 
I would  not ; they  are  fed  in  the  union  on  the  most 
scientific  principles,  and  they  die. 

750.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  you  inquire  into  the  cases 
you  send,  out? — I have  been  fifteen  months  in  the 
union,  and  there  was  only  one  death  of  a baby  boarded 
out  in  that  time.  I would  not  like  to  tell  you  the  num- 
ber that  died  in  the  union,  during  the  corresponding 
period. 


Miss  Rowan. 


Miss  Rowan  further  examined. 


I had  not  said  anything  about  the  dietary  in  the 
workhouse,  which  is  very  extravagant  in  this  way.  The 
very  best  materials  are  provided  by  the  Guardians 
generally,  but  they  are  not  used  to  the  best  advantage, 
because  the  cooks  are  entirely  inefficient.  For  instance, 
I have  known  tea  made  in  a cauldron  in  the  morning 
and  ladled  out  to  the  poor;  then  the  dinner  put  in. 
Soup — any  cook  knows  it  requires  twenty-four  hours  to 
make  decent  soup — that  soup  is  ladled  out  at  1 o’clock. 
The  poor  get  hot  water  and  the  pigs  get  the  food.  The 
cooking  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  good 
materials  are  wasted.  Bread  is  also  wasted.  But  it 
is  easy  to  arrange  that  where  you  have  the  bread  baked, 
as  it  now  very  often  is,  in  the  house ; you  can  get 
your  proportions  made  small  and  supplement  them,  as 
Mrs.  Haslam  described  they  do  in  England,  and  it 
has  been  done  in  one  or  two  places. 

751.  In  Limerick? — In  Tralee,  when  I was  a Guar- 
dian, with  very  great  persuasion,  I got  them  to  build  a 
bakery,  and  in  the  year  they  built  it  they  saved 
close  on  £100  in  bread  alone,  because  the  waste  was 
not  so  great.  What  attracted  me  to  it  was  seeing 
the  bread  put  on  the  table ; they  have  no  knives  ; they 
tear  off  what  they  want  and  throw  the  remnants  on  the 
floor.  I suggested  it  should  be  divided,  and  the  rem- 


nants of  bread  not  used  should  be  used  next  day  for 
various  dishes,  puddings,  &c.  The  Local  Government 
Board  told  us  to  arrange  a dietary,  which  we  did,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  put  it  in  force  unless  we  got  a new 
cook.  The  cook  could  not  do  it,  but  at  that  very  time 
the  cook  required  an  assistant.  It  was  advertised,  and 
the  cooks  that  came  up  were  five  men,  aged  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  but  nobody  asked  them  if  they  had 
ever  cooked,  and  a gentleman  was  finally  appointed — 
a very  nice  looking  old  man.  I asked  the  chairman : 
•Would  you  allow  me  to  congratulate  him,  and  ask 
him  some  questions?”  The  Chairman  said,  “Cer- 
tainly.” “ Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  how  have  you  em- 
ployed yourself  during  your  life?”  “When  I was 
young  I was  a stonemason,  but  I am  past  my  work 
many  a year,  and  I thought  this  would  be  a nice  easy 
job.”  “Did  you  ever  cook  for  yourself?"  “No,  I 
lived  with  my  neighbours."  “ Do  you  know  how  to 
potatoes?”  “No.”  “Did  you  ever  make  stir- 
about ?’  “ No."  And  that  is  the  cook  who  got  the 

appointment.  I advised  that  they  should  get  a trained 
cook  to  teach  in  the  house;  it  would  have  cost  some- 
thing for  six  months’  training,  but  then  they  would 
have  had  their  cooking  economical.  Until  we  get  a cook 
we  cannot  save  rations,  and  I am  perfectly  certain,  from 
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my  knowledge  of  house-keeping,  that  if  the  food  was 
properly  cooked,  we  would  save  one-half  of  the  food  of 
the  people,  and  get  them  better  fed. 

752.  How  is  the  old  man  getting  on  now? — I don't 
know,  for  I have  not  been  there  lately,  but  I know  if 


the  same  old  gentleman  and  assistant  cook  are  still 
cooking,  the  soup  is  made  in  the  same  fashion  ; but 
how  are  they  to  mako  it  better  without  better  appli- 
ances ; there  are  only  three  cauldrons  ; they  must  put 
the  breakfast  in,  and  then  the  dinner  in,  and  then  the 
tea,  which  is  very  greasy  and  undrinkable. 


Miss  Welply  examined. 


Would  it  be  possible  to  make  the  elections  of  officers 
or  officials  connected  with  the  workhouse  independent 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  because  if  it  were  that 
would  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter? 

753.  Chairman. — My  colleague,  Mr.  Murnaghan, 
who  is  chairman  of  a Board  of  Guardians,  is  rather 
taken  aback  by  that  question? — Four  years’  experience 
of  mine  is  that  there  is  a total  disregard  of  the  fitness 
of  a person  for  any  position ; it  is  a mere  question  of 
interest.  Even  with  regard  to  the  cooking,  we  had  an 
assistant  cook  appointed  some  months  ago  at  a certain 
union,  and  I understood  that  he  was  in  a large  estab- 
lishment not  very  far  from  Dublin,  where  he  was  prin- 
cipally in  attendance  upon  men,  and  could  blacken 
their  shoes  and  clean  knives,  and  because  a great  deal 
of  food  was  supposed  to  be  cooked  in  the  establishment, 
the  mere  looking  at  it  was  to  qualify  him  as  a cook,  and 
he  was  appointed.  He  had  been  valet  in  one  house 
and  butler  in  another,  but  as  for  knowledge  of  cookery, 
he  did  not  even  present  any  credentials. 


754.  Was  there  an  objection  made  to  his  appoint- 
ment ?— It  was  put  to  the  vote,  but  he  had  made  a suc- 
cessful canvass,  and  he  was  elected.  In  another  depart- 
ment the  female  cook  had  been  employed  in  a drapery 
establishment,  but  not  as  cook.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
matter  and  it  would  have  one  effect,  the  weeding  out 
of  a number  of  Guardians  whose  chief  interest  seems 
to  be  to  come  and  champion  certain  candidates  for 
posts. 

755.  Was  there  a well-qualified  candidate  on  these 
occasions? — Yes,  far  better  qualified.  In  other  depart- 
ments, in  the  same  way ; with  regard  to  an  agricultural 
instructor,  or  a steward,  even  those  with  very  good  testi- 
monials were  set  aside,  and  persons  who  had  been  pub- 
licans, clerks,  or  grocers’  assistants  were  in  the  run- 
ning, and  were  very  largely  patronised  and  voted  for. 

Chairman.— Our  next  sitting  will  be  in  Derry,  some- 
time early  in  August.  We  won’t  be  back  in  Dublin 
for  some  time. 


The  sitting  terminated. 


June  26,  1903 
MisB  Rowan. 


Miss  Wei  ply. 
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THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  AUGUST  11th,  1903. 
At  the  Courthouse,  Londonderry. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Mubnaghan,  and  Dr.'  Coey  Bigger, 


Chairman. — Gentlemen,  tlie  main  object  of  this 
Commission  is  to  inquire  and  report  whether 
any,  and  what,  administrative  and  financial  changes 
are  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  a more  eco- 
nomical system  under  the  Poor  Laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  all  classes  of 
destitute  poor  in  Ireland,  without  impairing  efficiency 
of  administration.  Various  questions  are  involved  in 
such  an  inquiry — for  instance,  the  dissolution  of  Poor 
Law  unions;  alteration  in  the  boundaries  of  various 
areas  ; the  provision  of  auxiliary  lunatic  asylums  ; the 
better  classification  of  the  destitute,  infirm,  and  sick; 
the  boarding-out  of  children ; the  methods  for  dealing 
with  casuals  or  tramps  ; the  erection  of  additional  hos- 
pitals in  some  localities  remote  from  existing  hospitals  ; 
the  best  methods  of  obtaining  payment  or  contributions 
from  such  patients  as  may  be  considered  able  to  defray 
the  cost  of  their  treatment  either  wholly  or  in  part ; 
together  with  various  other  questions  of  interest  or  im- 
portance. Such  an  inquiry  obviously  goes  to  the  root 
of  Poor  Law  administration  in  this  country,  and  my 
•colleagues  and  I desire,  before  we  begin  to  receive  evi- 
dence, to  express  a hope  that  no  single  question  of 
particular  local  interest,  such  as  proposed  changes  of 
"boundaries,  will  be  allowed  by  the  various  local  bodies 
and  witnesses  to  obscure,  if  not  shut  out,  from  con- 
•sideration,  the  other  most  important  questions  to  be 
inquired  into.  It  may  perhaps  be  convenient  for  some 
who  are  now  present  to  know  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  take  evidence  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of 
the  various  union  boundaries  in  Derry,  Donegal,  and 
Tyrone  until  the  other  branches  of  the  inquiry  are 
finished.  We  think  it  best  to  begin  with  the  official 
witnesses,  and  to  obtain  statistical  and  other  informa- 
tion that  will  facilitate  the  subsequent  proceedings  at 
this  Inquiry. 

Mr.  M'Oay. — I appear  for  the  Corporation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  boundaries  question,  and  all  the  parties  here 
are  represented  by  counsel.  I would  ask  you  to  fix  a 
day  for  taking  that  question,  if  possible,  because  coun- 
sel are  brought  down  here  at  heavy  expense  by  all 
•parties,  and  if  you  could  fix  a day  it  would  facilitate 
~U8. 

Mr.  William  Wilson. — I appear  for  the  County 
•Council  of  Donegal,  and  I have  counsel  also.  The 
•counsel  would  be  ready  to-morrow  morning,  if  you 
•could  see  your  way  to  take  it  up  to-morrow,  and  let 
them  away.  There  are  a number  of  counsel ; there  are 
other  interests  involved  also,  in  which  counsel  are 
coming  here. 

Chairman. — We  might  not  be  able  to  say  that  the 
other  branches  of  the  Inquiry  would  be  finished. 

Mr.  Wilson. — If  you  would  say  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  it  up  to-morrow. 

Chairman. — W ould  it  be  more  convenient  to  say 
Thursday  ? 

Mr.  Wilson. — We  cannot  stop  them  now,  they  are 
on  their  way. 

Mr.  Ross.— I appear  for  the  Derry  Guardians ; and 
the  cause  of  the  delay  is  that  counsel  amongst  them- 
selves arranged  they  would  not  go  into  the  matter  until 
to-morrow  morning,  if  it  so  suited  the  Court,  but  they 


are  on  their  way,  and  will  be  here  this  afternoon. 
There  are  a considerable  number  of  counsel  engaged  in 
it,  and  if  they  are  not  taken  on  to-morrow  it  would 
be  a considerable  loss. 

Mr.  2?.  M'Faddm,  m.p. — I appear  for  the  Letter- 
kenny  Board  of  Guardians,  and  would  support  the 
application  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  to  take  it  on  10- 
morrow.  Counsel  are  all  coming  down  from  Dublin 
to-day,  and  it  would  be  very  convenient. 

Mr.  Boyle. — I appear  on  behalf  of  the  Stranorlar 
Guardians,  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  I have  counsel 
briefed,  and  he  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning ; and 
also  the  witnesses  whom  we  will  have  in  attendance 
will  be  here  to-morrow  as  well,  and  it  would  be  a great 
saving  of  expense  if  you  could  see  your  way  to  have 
the  case  taken  to-morrow. 

Mr.  T.  Elliott. — I appear  for  the  Strabane  Guar- 
dians. I have  a letter  from  Mr.  Denis  Henry  saying 
he  arranged  with  other  counsel  that  it  would  not  be 
taken  up  before  to-morrow  morning;  and  Mr.  Healy 
and  Mr.  Clancy  would  be  ready  to  go  on  to-morrow 
morning.  I would  ask  you  to  take  up  the  case  to- 
morrow also. 

Chairman. — Would  it  be  quite  the  same  to  you  if  we 
were  to  tell  you  after  the  luncheon  interval  ? 

Mr.  Wilson. — That  will  do  very  well. 

Mr.  Boss. — Major  Scott,  chairman  of  the  Derry. 
Board  of  Guardians,  is  here,  and  he  would  be  very 
anxious  to  get  away,  if  you  think  he  would  not  be 
called  to-day ; it  would  be  very  convenient  if  you 
could  tell  him  whether  his  evidence  would  be  taken 
to-day. 

Chairman. — Our  idea  was  to  take  the  chairman  of 
the  Londonderry  Council  first,  and  formal  evidence  to 
prove  a few  things,  then  take  the  two  specially  nomi- 
nated witnesses,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Morrison ; 
then  to  go  into  the  Derry  Union  evidence.  That  would 
mean  that  after  getting  the  statistical  information 
from  the  clerk  and  master,  we  would  reach  Major 
Scott,  I should  fancy,  before  luncheon. 

Mr.  Boss. — I think  you  would. 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — Would  you  allow  me  to  draw  your 
attention  to  a matter  which,  I think,  concerns  this 
Commission  and  the  matters  you  are  called  upon  to 
investigate.  I don’t  know  whether  you  read  the  Berry 
Sentinel  or  not. 

Chairman. — I never  miss  it. 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — I am  also  a very  careful  student 
of  its  columns,  and  coming  along  in  the  train  this 
morning  I read  an  article  which  simply  shocked  me. 

Chairman. — I think  it  is  unnecessary ; I have  seen 
it. 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — This  is  not  a court  of  justice ; but 
if  it  were  I should  certainly  ask  you  to  bring  before 
you  the  editor  and  publisher : they  say  it  is  a jerry- 
mandering scheme,  promoted  in  the  interests  of  one 
party 

Chairman. — I saw  it. 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — I think  some  expression  of  opinion 
should  go  from  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Chairman. — Well,  I am  not  prepared  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  that  until  after  luncheon,  at  all  events. 


Mr.  Thompson  B.  Adams  examined. 


Mr.  Thompson 
B.  Adams. 


756.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Derry 
County  Council? — Yes,  sir.  This  (produced)  is  the 
report  adopted  by  the  meeting.  These  were  the  answers 
arrived  at  by  the  County  Council  at  a special  meeting. 

757.  Was  it  largely  attended? — We  had  only  ten 
members  of  the  County  Council  present. 

758.  What  is  the  total  number? — Twenty-five. 

759.  In  the  first  query — “ Whether,  having  regard 
to  the  extent,  population,  necessities  of  the  sick  and 


destitute  poor,”  the  Council  were  asked  whether  they 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  dissolve  any  of  the  unions  ; 
and.  their  answer  to  the  first  question  is — " In  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  having  regard  to  all  the  matters 
referred  to  in  the  question,  three  workhouses  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  one  union 
should  be  accordingly  dissolved.”  They  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  mention  what  union  that  should  be  ? — 
They  thought  it  better  to  leave  that  to  the  Commission. 
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760.  They  did  not  mean  the  Derry  Union? — They 
did  not. 

761.  “ Whether,  in  the  event  of  any  union  or  unions 
being  dissolved,  and  of  the  workhouse  or  workhouses 
thereof  being  no  longer  required  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses, such  workhouse  or  workhouses  could  with  advan- 
tage be  taken  over  by  the  County  Council  for  an 
auxiliary  lunatic  asylum.”  And  they  answer — "In 
the  event  of  a union  being  dissolved  the  Council  is  of 
opinion  that  the  workhouse  thereof  should  be  used  as 
an  auxiliary  asylum  or  a building  for  accommodating 
epileptic  or  mentally  deficient  patients.”  If  Maghera- 
felt  or  Limavady  was  dissolved  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  is  that  that  union  should  be  used  for  harm- 
less imbeciles  or  epileptics  ? — Yes  ; the  Council  did  not 
contemplate  that  Magherafelt  or  Derry  Union  should 
be  dissolved. 

762.  Then  that  would  narrow  it  to  Coleraine  or  Lima- 
vady ? — I don’t  like  to  go  into  that  very  closely. 

763.  In  coming  to  that  conclusion  in  favour  of  having 
a workhouse  used  as  an  auxiliary  asylum,  had  tie 
County  Council  before  them  any  statistical  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  inmates  in  lunatic  asylums  as  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  cost  in  the  auxiliary  asylum  ? 
— The  chairman  of  the  County  Council  had  evidently 
gone  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  gave  a lot 
of  statistics  to  the  Council  as  to  the  cost.  It  was  from 
the  County  Cork  he  got  his  information. 

764.  Youghal  ? — Yes. 

765.  And  he  was  comparing  that  with  the  cost ? 

— With  the  cost  in  the  asylum. 

766.  Had  he  the  figures  for  the  cost  in  the  asylum? — 

I believe  it  is  something  like  9s.  a head. 

767.  Have  you  the  figures,  or  do  you  intend  to  pro- 
duce any  evidence  on  that? — No;  the  chairman  was 
not  able  to  come.  I don’t  think  any  other  members  of 
the  Council  had  the  same  information.  He  seemed 
to  have  gone  into  it  very  carefully,  and  told  the  Coun- 
cil all  he  knew  about  it. 

768.  The  next  question  was,  whether  by  boarding  out 
workhouse  inmates  better  provision  might  be  made  for 
the  classification  and  treatment  of  inmates,  and  “ The 
Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  boarding  out 
workhouse  children  should  be  continued.”  Did  that 
mean  extended  also?  Do  you  know,  at  present  only 
orphans  or  deserted  children  can  be  boarded  out? — 
What  the  Council  meant  was  that  children  should  not 
be  kept  in  the  workhouse  at  all. 

769.  That  is  an  extension  to  the  fullest  extent ; and 
the  fourth  query  was : “ Whether,  in  the  event  of  an 
amalgamation  or  combination  of  unions  being  carried 
out,  or  any  other  arrangements  being  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  poor,  any  changes  in  the  law 
and  procedure  as  to  administration  and  in  the  charge- 
ability  of  relief,  would  be  desirable?”  And  the 
answer  was — “ In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  it  would 
be  desirable  to  limit  the  area  of  chargeability  of  relief 
to  electoral  divisions.”  Do  you  happen  to  remember 
whether  that  question  of  chargeability  of  relief  referred 
to  all  kinds  of  relief,  or  only  to  outdoor  relief  ? — Prin- 
cipally to  out-door  relief. 

770.  They  were  not  so  anxious  that  indoor  relief 
should  be  an  electoral  charge? — No;  I think  it  was 
arrived  at  solely  on  a consideration  of  outdoor  relief ; 
it  was  pointed  out  that  in  former  times,  when  there  was 
divisional  rating,  there  was  much  less  outdoor  relief 
given  than  there  is  now. 

771.  I suppose  you  have  not  the  figures  for  the  out- 
door relief  of  the  various  unions  ? — I have  not. 

772.  And  the  fifth  query  was — “Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  number,  capacity,  and  situation  of  the 
workhouse  hospitals,  county  infirmaries,  county  fever 
hospitals,  and  other  hospitals  existing  in  the  county, 
additional  'accommodation  is  required  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  sick  poor  in  any  union,  district,  or 
locality  in  the  county,  and  if  other  accommodation 
seems  desirable,  how  it  may  be  best  provided  without 
.entailing  undue  hardship  upon  the  destitute  or  on  the 
sick  poor  of  the  union  ? ” And  the  answer  is — “ In 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  no  additional  accommoda- 
tion of  the  nature  indicated  in  the  query  is  required  in 
the  county ; but  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  any 
union  the  infirmary  of  the  workhouse  thereof  should  be 
utilised  as  a district  hospital.”  What  hospitals  have 
you  got  in  the  county  altogether,  "including  the  Derry 
Workhouse.  You  first  have  a lunatic  asylum  for  the 
mentally  diseased,  then  the  county  infirmary? — The 
county  borough  infirmary. 

773.  Then  you  have  a fever  hospital  ? — That  belongs 
to  the  county  borough  exclusively. 


EVIDENCE. 


774.  -That  is  Foyle  Hill ; it  is  situated  in  the  county  ? 
— Yes. 

775.  Then  you  have  the  Union  General  Infirmary 
and  the  Union  Fever  Hospital.  Is  there  any  other 
hospital  in  Derry  ? — There  is  a hospital  in  Coleraine. 

776.  But  I mean  in  the  city?— No,  I don’t  think 
there  is. 

777.  Then  in  Coleraine  you  have  the  union  infirmary 
and  the  union  fever  hospital,  and  which  other  hospital  1 
— There  is  a cottage  hospital  at  the  Courthouse. 

778.  How  is  that  maintained — is  it  a voluntary 
hospital  ? — I believe  it  is. 

779.  You  have  in  Magherafelt  a workhouse  infirmary 
and  a fever  hospital,  and  you  have  in  Limavady? — A 
workhouse  hospital. 

780.  Then  there  is  no  hospital  in  Magilligan  ? — No. 

781.  There  is  no  other  hospital  in  the  county  or 
county  borough? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

782.  Can  you  tell  me  what  populous  part  of  the  union 
is  most  remote  from  any  hospital  accommodation  of 
any  part  of  the  county? — Well,  I should  say  some  parts 
of  the  Magherafelt  Union. 

783.  What  part  of  the  Derry  Union  would  be  most 
remote  ? — There  is  no  place  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
miles ; I think  seven  or  eight  miles  would  be  about  as 
far  as  there  is.  I daresay  in  Magherafelt  Union  it 
might  be  thirteen  or  fifteen  miles. 

784.  Query  6 reads — “ Whether  any  administrative 
and  financial  changes  are  desirable  in  order  to  secure  a 
more  economical  system  for  the  relief  generally  of  the 
sick,  the  insane,  and  all  other  classes  of  the  poor  or 
destitute,  without  impairing  efficiency  of  administra- 
tion?” No  answer  given  to  that? — None  by  the  local 
bodies. 

785.  Paying  wards  in  hospital  is  No.  7,  and  the 
answer  is — “ In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  it  would  be 
desirable  to  attach  paying  wards  to  hospitals,  &c.,  and 
persons  not  destitute  and  treated  in  such  wards  should 
be  required  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  treatment." 
Do  they  mean  that  additional  wards  should  be  built  ? — 

I think  not ; but  that  certain  wards  in  existing  hos- 
pitals should  be  set  apart  for  paying  patients. 

786.  I am  afraid  that  would  not  be  practicable  ? — I 
don’t  think  they  contemplated  that  any  new  wards 
should  be  built. 

787.  In  most  of  the  Poor  Law  hospitals  space  is. 
not  sufficient  to  put  aside  pay  wards  ; it  would  mean 
an  expenditure  of  money  iii  building  ; but  that  is  what 
they  meant  ? — That,  is  what  they  meant ; they  did  not 
contemplate  any  building  of  new  wards. 

788.  No.  8 reads : “ What  change,  if  any,  seems  to 
be  possible  and  desirable  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
the  vagrant  poor,  generally  known  as  “tramps”  or 
“ casuals  ? ” and  the  answer  was,  that  “ In  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  the  provisions  of  The  Casual  Poor 
Act,  1882,  should  be  extended  to  Ireland.”  That  is,  to 
penalise  the  people  who  come  in  frequently  by  not. 
allowing  them  to  take  their  discharge  for  a certain 
number  of  days,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
times  they  have  been  in  the  workhouse  ?— Yes  ; the 
first  time  for  two  days,  and  the  next  time  a week. 

789.  What  is  the  valuation  of  the  entire  countv? — 
£318,584  18s. 

790.  Does  that  include  the  county  borough  ?— It  does 
not. 

791.  I mean  including  the  county  borough? — I have 
not  the  valuation  of  that. 

792.  Have  you  got  that  according  to  unions  or  rural 

districts  ? — I have  it  in  rural  districts  and  unions : — 
Coleraine — Rural  District,  £81,167  5s.  ; Urban, 

£20,351  9s. 

793.  Next  ?— Limavady—  Rural,  £63,615  19s.  ; Ur- 
ban, £6,306  15s.  ; Londonderry,  No.  1,  £52,783  3s.  ; 
that  is  the  rural  district  only — the  Derry  portion  of  the 
Derry  Union. 

794.  Have  you  got  the  county  borough?— No. 

795.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  of  what  the  valua- 
tion is  ? — No.  Magherafelt,  £93,460. 

796.  Have  you  got  the  particulars  of  expenditure  on 
various  asylums  and  hospitals  made  by  the  County 
Council  during  the  last  year? — I can  get  the  figures 
for  you  in  a few  minutes.  I don’t  know  that  the 
accounts  have  been  audited  for  the  last  half-year ; I 
can  give  you  the  last  two  audited  accounts. 

797.  I suppose  we  shall  have  some  evidence  from 
the  infirmary  ?— I am  sure  you  will  from  Mr.  Stewart; 

798.  And  any  evidence  from  the  asylum  as  regards 
the  comparative  cost?— Dr.  Hetherington,  I dare  say, 
will  give  you  information  on-  that. 


Aug.  11,  1903. 

Mr.  Thompson 
B.  Adams. 
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Mr.  Thompson 
B.  Adams. 


799.  I don’t  know  whether  the  County  Council  wish 
to  put  forward,  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Clark,  some 
statement  of  the  figures  which  made  him  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  would  be 
more  economical  and  better  than . an  extension  of  the 
present  asylum.  I think  some  evidence  on  that  point 
would  be  desirable? — They  have  an  idea  that  if  they 


had  an  auxiliary  asylum  they  would  be  saved  building 
a block. 

800.  I suppose  you  have  some  evidence  to-morrow  on 
that  point?— I will  communicate  with  Dr.  Hethering- 
ton.  Here  ( produced, ) is  the  resolution  of  the  County 
Council  as  to  the  union  boundaries  of  Londonderry.  I 
put  it  in. 


Mr.  Alexander 
Hamilton. 


Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  examined. 


801.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council  ? — Yes. 

802.  Did  the  Council  go  closely  into  these  various 
matters  in  the  queries  ? — Yes,  they  did ; it  was  discussed 
fully. 

803.  And  the  result  was  you  thought  that  out  of  the 
four  unions  in  the  county  one  ought  to  go  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  I think. 

804.  The  resolution  does  not  say  which  one  ought  to 
go  ? — No  ; they  left  that  to  be  decided  again. 

805.  I suppose  the  question  was  discussed  as  to 
whether  one  union  or  another  ought  to  be  mentioned  ? — 
Not  very  much ; there  was  some  reference  made  to 
Limavady.  The  question  was,  whether  there  should 
be  three  or  four  unions  in  the  county— principally  con- 
fined to  that. 

806.  But  have  you  yourself  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  which  ought  to  go? — No,  I cannot  say ; I am  living 
pretty  near  Derry  here,  at  one  end. 

807.  Having  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  county 
do  you  think  one  ought  to  go? — From- what  I hear  of 
the  number  of  inmates  we  thought  three  should  accom- 
modate the  county. 

808.  But  distances;  all  these  considerations ?— Dis- 
tances would  be  the  greatest  objection,  I believe.  There 
would  be  an  objection  in  the  distances. 

809.  Would  there  be  more  objection  in  the  case  of 
one  union  than  another  ? Which  union,  having  regard 
to  distances,  might  best  go?— I think  it  was  generally 
considered'  among  the  County  Council  that  Limavady 
would  be  the  likely  one  to  go — it  was  the  smallest  one. 
But  that  question  was  left  rather  open. 

810.  The  idea  of  the  Council  was,  that  if  Limavady, 
or  any  other  workhouse,  were  closed  for  Poor  Law 
purposes,  it  should  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  lunatic 
asylum  ? — Yes. 

811.  Colonel  Clark,  the  Secretary  tells  us,  gave  a 
great  many  figures  explaining  his  view  that  an 
auxiliary  asylum  would  be  better  than  an  extension  of 
the  existing  asylum  ? — Yes,  not  better  ; he  did  not  say 
better,  but  it  would  relieve  the  present  congestion  that 
exists  in  the  asylum. 

812.  Was  the  question  considered  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  extend  the  present  asylum  or  to  have  an 
auxiliary  asylum? — No;  that  question,  the  one  as 
against  the  other,  was  not  considered ; at  the  present 
time  it  was  considered  it  would  relieve  the  congestion, 
until  the  buildings  at  Gransha  could  be  further  pro- 
ceeded with. 

813.  As  a temporary  measure? — Not  exactly.  Col. 
Clark,  from  the  figures  he  brought  in,  said  even  when 
Gransha  was  finished,  and  the  harmless  lunatics  could 
be  maintained  at  a lower  rate  at  a place  such  as  he 
described  an  auxiliary  asylum  to  be.  He  suggested 
that  even  when  the  asylum  was  completed  this  thing 
would  still  be  useful. 

814.  Are  works  being  carried  on  at  present  for  addi- 
tions at  Gransha? — Oh,  yes. 

815.  How  far  is  that  from  the  present  lunatic  asy- 
lum?— There  is  a block  or  two  there  in  existence  al- 
ready, and  there  is  a contract  for  an  additional  block. 

816.  How  far  is  that  from  the  present  building  ?— 
I dare  say  it  would  be  nearly  two  miles  from  the  city. 

817.  Is  there  an  additional  resident  doctor  there? — I 
am  not  sure  that  there  is.  I don’t  think  it. 

R1R  Those  are  facts  that  we  will  find  it  necessary, 
I am  afraid,  to  have  in  evidence?— I am  not  on  the 
asylum  committee. 

819.  Is  Mr.  Morrison  on  the  asylum  committee? — 
I think  not. 

820.  If  you  could,  as  members  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil, arrange  that  by  to-morrow  we  should  have  some 
evidence  on  these  things  it  would  be  useful? — You 
would  require  members  of  the  asylum  committee  to  go 
into  the  question. 

821.  Some  member  or  official  who  could  give  this 
evidence  ? — Well,  I will  see. 


822.  Then  the  next  question  was  about  the  boarding 
out  of  children.  And  you  thought  the  system  of  board- 
ing out  workhouse  children  should  be  continued  ?— Yes. 

823.  And  Mr.  Adams  said  he  thought  the  view  of  the 
Council  was  that  it  should  be  extended  so  that  all 
workhouse  children  should  be  boarded  out? — Yes,  that 
is  about  the  idea.  It  was  thought  they  would  be  brought 
up  more  respectably  outside  the  workhouse. 

824.  That  would  require  legislation  to  enable  parents 
and  children  to  be  separated.  You  think  that  would 
be  wise  ? — So  it  was  thought. 

825.  The  next  thing  is  whether  any  changes,  financial 
or  administrative,  might  be  made  with  advantage,  as 
regards  chargeability  of  relief,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  was  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the 
area  of  chargeability  of  relief  to  electoral  divisions,  to 
go  back  to  the  old  electoral  division  rating  ? — That  is 
the  idea  ; it  was  thought  taxation  and  representation 
would  go  better  together,  having  the  area  of  charge 
limited  to  electoral  divisions. 

826.  An  individual  Guardian  would  have  more  re- 
sponsibility, and  would  be  slower  to  spend  money,  if  it 
was  charged  on  his  own  division  ? — Yes  ; and  besides, 
if  a Council  had  power  to  vote  away  an  amount  of  the 
rates  it  might  not  work  out  so  well : a man  from  a 
lower  rated  division  would  have  the  same  voting  power 
as  a man  from  a division  with  a large  taxation. 

827.  You  would  limit  that  man’s  power  to  his  own 
district  ? — Yes. 

828.  Of  course,  the  theory  always  was  that  relief 
should  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  a whole, 
not  by  individual  Guardians  for  any  particular  electoral 
division? — We  wish  to  save  men  from  being  extrava- 
gant who  do  not  very  much  contribute  to  the  rates. 

829.  To  go  back  to  the  old  divisional  chargeability, 
was  that  intended  for  all  relief,  indoor  as  well  as 
outdoor  ?— Yes,  I think  so.  That  was  my  idea. 

830.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  as  necessary  in  the 
case  of  indoor  as  of  outdoor.  One  person  is  willing 
to  accept  the  extreme  test  of  workhoiise  life  as  a test 
of  their  poverty.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  as  neces- 
sary to  make  that  a local  charge  as  in  the  case  of 
outdoor  relief,  where  no  such  test  is  imposed  ? — I think 
it  was  the  idea  of  the  Council  to  make  it  for  all,  as  far 
as  I remember. 

831.  You  are  not  at  present,  are  you,  connected  with 
any  union  ? — No. 

832.  Then  the  opinion  of  the  Council  was  that  no 
additional  accommodation  was  necessary  for  the  sick— 
no  further  hospitals  in  the  county  ? — No,  I think  not. 

833.  And  the  question  whether  any  changes,  adminis- 
trative or  financial,  were  desirable — that  is  rather  left 
by  the  Council  to  be  answered  by  the  local  Boards  and 
Councils  concerned  ? — Yes. 

834.  As  regards  paying  wards  in  hospitals,  the  Secre- 
tary thought  the  idea  was  that  separate  rooms  in  the 
existing  hospitals  should  be  set  apart  as  pay  wards  ?•— 
Yes,  that  was  the  idea. 

835.  If  that  were  not  possible,  that  the  present  hos- 
pitals are  not  sufficiently  spacious,  and  having  regard 
to  the  necessary  classification  into  male  and  female 
wards,  if  it  were  found  paying  wards  could  not  be 
set  aside,  would  the  Council  be  in  favour  of  building 
additional  wards  as  paying  wards  ? — That  question  did 
not  come  up  ; it  was  thought  the  present  accommodation 
was  sufficient. 

836.  The  present  accommodation  for  numbers  is  suf- 
ficient, but  if  they  adopt  the  plan  of  pay  wards  I think, 
from  what  I know  of  the  existing  hospitals,  you  would 
find  it  veiy  difficult  to  get  room? — I think  that  is 
quite  possible ; but  the  question  did  not  come  up  in 
that  shape.  I have  not  much  experience  of  the  work- 
house  system. 

837.  As  regards  tramps,  you  think  that  they  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  give  longer  notice,  and  you  would  give 
power  to  the  Guardians  to  keep  them  in  ? — Yes. 
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838.  You  would  not  go  any  further ; you  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  further  ? — No,  we  thought  that 
was  sufficient.  Just  adopt  the  English  system. 

839.  W as  the  question  discussed  whether  the  existing 
accommodation  for  tramps  ought  to  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, for  instance  ?— It  was  discussed.  We  thought 
it  should  net  be  abolished,  but  that  some  system  of 
penalising  them  should  be 'adopted;  it  was  thought  it 
would  not  be  very  wise  to  turn  them  out  loose  in  the 
jountry — they  might  do  harm. 

S40.  If  they  had  not  shelter  they  might  go  into  out- 


<11 

buildings  and  places  where  they  would  be  mischievous  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  the  idea. 

841.  Did  they  consider  at  the  County  Council 
whether  any  provision  might  be  made  for  the  treat- 
ment of  consumptive  patients? — No,  I don’t  think  thal 
question  came  up. 

842.  A special  hospital  or  special  sanatorium? — No. 

843.  Thank  you.  I think  that  is  sufficient,  but  if 
you  could  arrange  for  evidence  with  regard  to  the  in- 
firmary and  asylum  to-morrow  it  would  be  a great 
convenience  to  us  ? — I shall  see  Mr.  Stewart  about  it. 


Mr.  John  Morrison  examined. 


844.  Chairman. — Now,  I think,  Mr.  Morrison?— 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Hamilton  have  given  you  the 
mind  of  the  Council  pretty  fully,  and  for  other  facts 
or  figures  connected  with  my  district,  I think  you 
would  succeed  better  with  Mr.  Long,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Limavady  District  Council,  and  also  a member 
of  the  asylum  committee. 

845.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  : does  it  occur  to  you  that  you 


have  anything  material  to  add  to  it?— No,  I don’t 
think  I could  add  very  much. 

846.  You  concurred  in  what  he  said  ?— Yes,  I think 
he  and  Mr.  Adams  have  given  you  the  mind  of  the 
Council,  and  we  are  obliged  to  express  their  mind 
rather  than  our  own. 

847.  There  was  nothing  said  about  consumption  hos- 
pitals as  far  as  you  remember? — Nothing  said  about 
consumption  hospitals. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Perry,  Clerk  Londonderry  Union,  examined. 


848.  Chairman. — What  is  the  valuation  of  the 
Union  of  Londonderry? — £189,866. 

849.  What  have  the  rates  been  for  some  past  years ; 
I think  you  might  go  back  to  1894  ? — I have  them  from 
1900. 

850.  Take  a few  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act.  In  1894,  how  much  was  raised, 
and  on  what  poundage  rate? — £4,293,  or  equal  to  6 d. 
in  the  £. 

851.  1895  ? — £4,798,  or  equal  to  6 £d.  in  the  £. 

852.  1896  ? — £5,410,  or  equal  to  about  7 id.  in  the  £. 

853.  1897  ? — £4,466,  equal  to  a rate  of  6d.  in  the  £. 

854.  The  half  year  in  the  transition  period  ? — I don’t 
think  I have  that. 

855.  I have  taken  it  down  myself  as  £2,589,  which 
came  to  3 id.  in  the  half-year  ? — I can  get  you  that. 

856.  The  average  for  these  four  years  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  would  be  ? 6 £d.  in  the  £. 

857.  Then  come  to  1900?— £7,091  12s.  6 d.,  equiva- 
lent to  9 id. 

858.  For  1901? — £6,069  12s.,  equal  to  about  8d. 

859.  1902?— £5,700  12s.,  equal  to  7U 

860.  1903? — £9,241,  equal  to  about  Is. 

861.  1904  ? — W e have  not  that. 

862.  You  have  a current  rate? — I have  not  it  here; 
it  is  2d.  less  than  that.  Of  course  these  last  four  are 
the  gross  estimates. 

863.  These  amounts  were  struck  after  considering  the 
Parliamentary  grant? — Not  the  last;  the  last  is  the 
gross  demand  on  the  County  Council. 

864.  Then  they  would  be  recouped? — It  goes  back 
direct  to  the  County  Council  now,  the  Parliamentary 
grant  which  we  formerly  received. 

865.  You  make  a demand  on  the  County  Council  for 
ffie  gross  amount?— Yes,  less  some  trifling  matters. 
The  previous  year  it  was  a net  amount  after  giving 
credit  for  the  estimated  Parliamentary  grant. 

866.  What  is  the  annual  amount  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary  grant  1 — When  we  got  it  it  averaged  from  £800 
to  £1,100  a year  for  all  purposes. 

867.  What  is  it  now? — I could  not  tell,  because  it  is 
remitted  direct  to  the  County  Council ; it  would  be 
about  the  same ; it  might  be  £1,100. 

868.  One  penny  in  the  £ on  this  union  produces 
£750  about?— Yes. 

869.  These  sums  that  weTe  raised  year  after  year, 
for  what  purpose  were  they  raised.  Since  the  passing 
of  the  Local1  Government  Act — I don’t  mean'  the  years 
before — for  what  service  did  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
raise  these  amounts? — For  Poor  Law  purposes  and 
medical  charities. 

870.  Medical  charities  includes  dispensary  medical 
officers’  salaries  ? — Midwives,  caretakers,  rents,  and  all 
that  and  also  any  superannuation  allowances  we  are 
liable  for. 

871.  You  don’t  include  these  in  establishment 
■charges? — They  are  paid  out  of  that  rate  that  I de- 
mfi7o  *rom  County  Council. 

872.  They  were  always,  that  is  nothing  new? — No. 

873.  We  have  no  power  here  to  look  into  expenditure 
TiDaer  the  Medical  Charities  Acts,  bo  that  it  is  neces- 


sary now  to  subdivide  these  gross  amounts  and  find  out 
how  much  was  expended  for  Poor  Law  purposes  pro- 
per, that  is  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  and  the  salaries 
of  officers,  and  some  other  very  small  expenses.  Could 
you  tell  me  for  each  year,  say  from  1898,  how  much 
was  expended  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — I can : in 
1898,  £3,274;  in  1899,  £3,147  ; that  is  equal  to  4d.  in 
the  £.  In  1898  it  was  4 id. 

874.  1899  ?— 4d. 

875.  1900  ? — The  amount  was  £3,580  ; that  would  be 
equal  to  4| d. 

876.  1901  ?— £4,502,  equal  to  5id. 

877.  1902  ? — £4,916,  equal  to  about  6 id. 

878.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  of  the  increase  for 
1901  and  1902  ; where  the  rates  got  out  of  the  4d.  zone 
into  the  5 d.  and  6 d.  ? — Between.  1901  and  1902  there 
was  an  increase  of  £400 ; the  excess  in  maintenance  in 
the  house  for  the  year  was  £345. 

879.  W as  that  owing  to  there  being  more  patients  or 
an  improved  dietary? — I would  consider  the  most  of  it 
owing  to  the  liberal  dietary  in  the  infirmary  and  the 
number  of  patients  in  the  infirmary. 

880.  There  was  some  increase  in  the  number  of 
patients? — There  was,  the  infirmary  was  pretty  full, 
and  we  appointed  an  extra  nurse;  that  is  the  only 
reason  I can  give  for  it. 

881.  Sub-dividing  that  amount,  say  for  -the  year 
1898,  how  much  did  you  s_pend  on  in-maintenance  in 
that  year  ?— £1,687  12s.  6 d. 

882.  On  outdoor  relief  ? — £181 17s.  lOd. 

883.  What  does  the  expenditure  on  outdoor  relief 
consist  of  : have  you  taken  in  boarded-out  children  ? — 
I have,  that  is  nearly  all  boarded-out  children. 

884.  How  much  of  that  is  for  boarded-out  children 
and  how  much  for  outdoor  relief  proper  ? — I would  say 
about  £150  for  boarded-out  children,  or  £140. 

885.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  much  for  boarded-out 
children  as  £140  ? — I do ; there  are  twenty  children  ; 
each  of  them  gets  two  suits  of  clothes.  Well,  about 
£120  would  be  nearest. 

886.  Establishment  charges  for  1898? — £1,497 

6s.  lid. 

887.  Burials  ? — £17 10s.  ; that  includes  ins  and  outs. 

888.  Superannuation  ? — £88. 

889.  Now  for  1899 — iu  maintenance? — £1,648  ls.7d.  ; 
outdoor  relief,  £176  15s.  6d.  ; establishment,  £1,416 
8s.  6 d.  ; burials,  £18  Is.  ; superannuation,  £88. 

890.  For  1900  ? — In  maintenance,  £2,029  Is.  2d.  ; 
outdoor  relief,  £168  19s.  3d.  ; establishment  charges. 
£1,466  18s.  6 d.  ; burials,  £27  4s.  8d.  ; superannuation, 
£88. 

891.  1901? — In  maintenance,  £2,456  13s.  2d.  ; out- 
door relief,  £205  10s.  4d.  ; establishment,  £1,919 
12s.  8d.  ; burials,  £34  Is.  9d.  ; superannuation,  £87. 

892.  1902? — In  maintenance,  £2,801  18s.  ; outdoor 
relief,  £178  15s.  6d.  ; establishment,  £2,044  17s.  3d.  ; 
burials,  £37  2s.  ; superannuation,  £55. 

893.  I suppose  there  was  a death? — There  was  a 
death. 

894.  And  £87  was  for  a broken  period ; death  must 
have  been  during  that  half-year? — Yea. 

G 
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895.  Now  during  those  last  few  years,  was  there  any 
capital  expenditure  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  ex- 
penditure or  maintenance?-— Within  the  last  few  years 
there  was  £400  or  £500  spent  out  of  rates. 

896.  Was  there  any  larger  sum  spent  on  buildings? 
— There  was.  There  were'  loans  got  to  the  extent  of 
£3,300  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  extension  of 
the  infirmary. 

897.  What  is  the  repayment  instalment  annually? — 
Some  part  of  it  forty  years  and  some  part  thirty  years  ; 
it  is  about  £210. 

898.  Then  in  this  increase  of  expenditure  in  those 
years  that  I was  asking  you,  about  £210  out  of  the 
£1,000  would  be  for  the  interest  on  capital  expendi- 
ture ; that  would  leave  about  £800.  What  poundage 
has  been  necessary  for  Poor  Law  purposes  annually 
since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act ; begin 
with  1899.  This  would  mean  what  poundage  is  neces- 
sary for  the  expenditure  which  we  are  reviewing  here  ? 
— I have  given  you  that. 

899.  Yes,  4 ^d.,  5 d.,  6 d.,  and  6 £<?? — That  is  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 

900.  I have  it  here — 4d.,  4|<?.,  5j §<?.,  and  6 yi.  I 

should  like  to  have  details  of  last  year’s  expenditure. 
In  maintenance,  £2,801  ? — That  was  for  1902  ; that  is 
the  last  I made  up. 

901.  How  much  does  the  poundage  come  to.  I make 
it  about  one-twelfth  of  a penny'  in  the  £ for  outdoor 
relief  proper? — About  that,  leaving  out  the  boarded- 
out  children. 

902.  Is  there  any  special  test  for  the  granting  of  out- 
door relief  in  the  union;  is  it  necessary  to  get  some 
evidence  that  the  person  applying  cannot  be  removed 
into  the  workhouse  hospital,  or  is  it  a question  of 
general  discretion? — The  Guardians  have  bound  them- 
selves in  past  years  by  a rule  not  to  give  outdoor  relief 
to  any  person  of  whom  the  doctor  gives  a certificate 
that  that  person  can  be  removed  with  safety  to  the 
workhouse  hospital. 

903.  That  is  not  operative  now  ?— It  is,  but  on  one  or 
two  special  occasions  they  over-ruled  it. 

904.  As  far  as  you  are  aware — you  need  not  answer 
this  unless  you  like — is  there  any  head  of  expenditure 


under  which  any  substantial  reduction  could  be  made  ? 
— I don’t  think  there  is  any. 

905.  Or  any  heavy  expenditure  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses ? — I don’t  think  it  could  be  worked  more  economi- 
cally. 

906.  Mr.  Murxaghan. — As  regards  outdoor  relief: 
outdoor  relief  as  ordinarily  understood  does  not  exist 
in  this  union  ; it  is  not  permissible ; it  is  only  where 
a doctor  certifies  that  a patient  is  unable  to  be  moved 
that  outdoor  relief  is  given  at  all  ?— Yes,  you  may  take 
it  that  way.  Of  course  the  relieving  officer  goes  in  all 
cases  to  the  party  for  whom  the  outdoor  relief  is  asked. 
If  he  finds  they  cannot  be  removed  he  gives  provisional 
outdoor  relief,  and  reports  to  the  Guardians,  but  that 
is  not  in  many  cases.  In  other  cases  he  gives  them  the 
option,  by  sending  the  van,  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  and 
if  they  refuse  to  go,  that  ends  the  matter. 

907.  Then  they  get  no  assistance  at  all  ? — Not  from 
the  Board  of  Guardians. 

908.  They  are  not  looked  after  any  more? — No. 

909.  Chairman. — But  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
relieving  officer  to  keep  an  eye  on  those  people  if  relief 
were  refused? — I don’t  know  that.  If  the  relieving 
officer  does  not  consider  that  they  are  destitute,  in  the 
first  place,  or  entitled  even  to  provisional  relief,  he  re- 
ports that  to  the  Board. 

910.  Is  provisional  relief  given  ? — It  is. 

911.  If  in  a case  where  provisional  relief  has  been 
given  the  Guardians  refuse  to  give  outdoor  relief,  and 
if  there  is  no  certificate  that  the  person  cannot  be  re- 
moved, what  happens  then  ? — That  would  not  happen. 
If  the  relieving  officer  gives  provisional  relief  the  Guar- 
dians know  it  is  a case  for  continuing,  and,  as  a rule, 
it.  is  continued. 

912.  Then  it  would  be  a case  for  giving  outdoor  re- 
lief even  if  the  person  refuses  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ?— 
The  relieving  officer  would  not  give  it  unless  the  person 
was  unfit  to  be  removed. 

913.  He  would  not  give  even  provisional  relief? — 
No,  except  in  the  case,  perhaps,  of  a woman  that  was 
confined,  or  where  a medical  certificate  was  produced 
as  to  unfitness  for  removal. 


Major  W.  E. 
Scott. 


Major  TV.  E.  Scott  examined. 


914.  Chairman. — You  have  considered  the  queries 
that  have  been  issued? — Yes,  the  queries  were  before 
our  Board. 

915.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Derry  Board? — I 
am  the  Chairman. 

916.  The  first  question  was  whether,  having  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  population,  amalgamation  was  de- 
sirable?— The  grtat  majority  of  the  board  were  of 
opinion  that  amalgamation  was  not  desirable ; there 
was  a minority,  some  one  or  two,  not  of  that 
opinion. 

917.  Did  they  go  beyond  tlieir  own  union? — Only 
what  they  knew. 

918.  They  did  not  consider  the  question  of  other 
unions,  such  as  Limavady  ? — They  did  not  express  as 
strong  an  opiiv-in  about  Limavady,  but  only  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  joining  any  part  of  Limavady  to 

919.  Did  they  take  into  serious  consideration  the 
question  of  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum,  under  the 
second  query? — No,  not  very  much  I think,  except  in 
as  far  as  the  two  questions : whether  any  union  could 
be  dissolved,  that  is  the  first  question.  Their  opinion 
was  negative  on  that.  Then  yon  ask  if  any  workhouse 
that  was  dissolved  could  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 
asylum.  The  opinion  was  negative  on  that,  too.  Their 
opinion  was  very  strongly  expressed  that  for  certain- 
reasons  Limavady  would  not  be  good  as  an  auxiliary. 
Maybe  one  ought  to  state  the  reasons.  They  thought 
that  for  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  the  dis- 
tricts, if  any  are  rather  too  large,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  does  not  apply  only  to  work- 
houses, but  is  very  largely  concerned  with  the  indus- 
trious, hard-working  poor  outside  the  workhouses,  and 
their  interests  are  partly  overlooked  at  present  and 
would  be  much  more  overlooked  if  the  unions  were 
made  larger.- 

920.  In  what  way  does  the  Poor  Law  touch  that 
class  at  present  ?— By  the  Medical  Poor  Law  Relief, 
that  is  the  dispensary.  If  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
were  broken  up  it  would  mean  that  the  dispensary  dis- 
trict would  he  dealt  with  by  a still  more  remote. body. 
And  that  is  the  part  where  the  Poor  Law  wants  sup- 
port and  assistance. 


921.  You  would  be  rather  disposed  to  have  more 
bodies  if  it  could  be  done  without  expense  ? — Not  more 
bodies,  but  more  flexibility  given  by  committees.  I 
think  it  is  a pity  dispensary  committees  were  done 
away  with.  I would  not  advocate  restoring  them,  but 
giving  power  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  appoint 
local  committees  out  of  their  own  bodies  to  look  after 
the  dispensaries. 

922.  Not  necessarily  composed  altogether  of  members 
cf  the  Board  ? — They  might  be  taken  in.  I would  like 
to  see  it  done  by  the  elected  Guardians  of  each  district, 
that  they  should  form  a committee  for  that  dispensary, 
and  the  special  reason  is  we  have  lost  all  touch  with  the 
dispensaries.  I was  so  long  connected  with  it  under 
the  old  system,  and  I remember  when  we  met  in  dis- 
pensary committees,  we  had  very  great  assistance  from 
the  dispensary  doctor  ; -lie  was  always  present,  and  we 
found  his  opinion  and  advice  most  useful.  Now  we 
never  see  him  at  all. 

923.  He  sends  in  his  book? — We  don’t  even  see  the 
books ; it  is  merely  a form  of  signing  the  books.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  by  our  Board  strongly  that  there 
might  to  be  greater  supervision  of  these  districts  than 
there  is;  that  is  a very  strong  feeling.  For  those 
reasons  you  will  see  that  we  don’t  think  you  could  en- 
large the  unions,  unless  you  take  up  a system  of  local 
management  by  committees — I mean  a committee  which 
will  report  to  the  Guardians. 

924.  Not  an  executive  committee? — Not  an  executive 
committee ; it  would  be  a very  useful  committee  to 
report  to  us  on  outdoor  relief.  But  about  outdoor  re- 
lief, I am  expressing  my  own  opinion ; that  was  not 
discussed. 

925.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  think  the  abolition  of 
the  old  dispensary  committee  was  a loss  as  far  as  the 
administration  of  rqlief  ? — It  was  in  this  way,  that 
nothing  was  put  in  its  place. 

926.  There  is  not  that  close  supervision  and  careful 
examination  that  used  to  take  place  under  the  old 
bodies  ? — No,  I think  we  have  not  the  information.  1 
sat  on  these  committees  very  often,  and  coining  to  do 
the  work  of  the  Guardians,  I got  great  assistance  from 
being  at  the  dispensaries. 
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927.  CfiAiBMAX. — Merely  a reporting  committee? — 
Principally  a reporting  committee ; we  cannot  do  with- 
out it. 

928.  You  think  the'  Guardians  would  take  sufficient 
interest  to  go  merely  to  make  a report  ? — I think  they 
would,  for  their  report  would  have  great  weight  when 
it  came ; they  might  be  given  a little  executive  power. 
I think  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  give  it  to  them.  Whenever  anything  is  reported  out 
of  order  we  have  to  send  some  Guardian  to  inquire  into 
it.  The  present  elected  Guardians  are  always  most 
anxious  to  do  their  work. 

929.  The  third  query  ? — Well,  that  is  a very  difficult 
thing ; we  could  not  come  to  any  universal  opinion  on 
that.  We  are  very  strong  on  the  boarding-out  of 
children. 

930.  It  really  works  in  with  No.  1,  if  you  thought 
it  desirable  to  break  up  any  union? — Yes,  there  it 
would  come  in.  But  if  Limavady  was  closed  as  a work- 
house,  they  might  board  their  inmates  with  us,  but 
that  would  not  work  very  well ; it  would  remove  the 
sick  and  infirm  very  far  from  their  relatives. 

931.  The  point  was  whether  if  a workhouse  was 
closed  as  such,  it  might  not  be  reopened  for  a parti- 
cular class — say,  that  the  workhouse  in  Londonderry 
should  not  receive  any  but  aged  and  infirm  from  the 
county,  and  that  the  sick  of  the  Londonderry  Union 
should  go  to  the  County  Infirmary  if  it  were  large 
enough,  and  another  class  of  inmates  might  go  to 
Limavady,  and  so  on,  to  make  such  institutions,  as 
far  as  means  of  communication  would  permit,  into  a 
place  for  one  class ; that  was  rather  the  idea? — It 
might  be  possible,  but  it  would  be  great  clashing. 

952'.  As  soon  as  you  came  to  Maglierafelt  you  would 
find  a difficulty  owing  to  want  of  communication? — 
Ye3,  in  some  cases  it  would  be  possible,  in  other  cases 
impossible ; it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  to  work 
out. 

933.  Magheraftilt  is  not  directly  in  connection  with 
Derry? — ho,  you  would  have  to  go  round  by  Coleraine. 
We  also  thought  it  would  be  very  expensive  to  turn  a 
workhouse  into  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

934.  Have  you  any  statistics  on  the  matter? — No, 
not  statistics,  but  we  went  into  the  general  question. 
It  was  mentioned  that  Limavady  would  not  be  at  all 
suitable,  for  there  is  very  little  ground  there.  It 
would  be  cheaper  if  they  were  all  sent  to  a large 
asylum ; that  was  the  expression  of  opinion,  but  no 
vote  was  taken  on  it..  In  Gransha  there  are  between  200 
and.  300  acres  ; that  gives  ample  room  for  the  outdoor 
life  of  the  imbeciles. 

935.  Then  your  opinion  is,  as  regards  making  work- 
houses  institutions  for  particular  classes,  that  in  the 
County  Derry  it  would  hardly  be  suitable,  owing  to  the 
want  of  communication  with  the  most  distant  union. 
Maglierafelt  ? — Yes,  I don't  think  it  would  work  at  all, 
the  communications  are  so  broken,  you  have  to  go  up  to 
Coleraine  and  then  down  aga.in. 

936.  It  would  cost  two  or  three  weeks’  maintenance 
to  bring  a pauper  from  Maglierafelt  to  Derry  ? — Yes, 
and  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  the  poor. 

. 937.  And  they  would  not  have  their  friends  to  see 
them? — They  would  not. 

938  Would  their  friends  be  likely  to  come  ? — No,  I 
am  afraid  they  are  very  often  forgotten,  but  still  they 
don’t  like  the  feeling  of  being  banished. 

939.  Do  you  think  even  in  your  own  union  that 
people  from  remote  parts  of  the  union  are  slow  to  come 
in,  or  is  your  union  sufficiently  compact  ? — I think  they 
are  coming  in  much  better  now  that  we  have  improved 
the  treatment  for  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  they  are 
coming  in  more  willingly,  but  still  they  have  a preju- 
dice about  it. 

940.  Would  it  be  owing  to  the  word  “ workhouse,” 
and  the  associations  of  a workhouse,  or  would  it  be  to 
the  disadvantages  of  being  cut  off  from  their  friends? 
— I think  it  is  the'name  of  workhouse.  When  you  first 
remove  them  they  have  great  reluctance  to  be  away 
from  their  own  home,  but  after  a time  they  have  not. 

94L  I remember  when  the  Gortin  Workhouse  was 
closed,  I happened  to  be  there,  and  the  people  lamented 
as  much  as  if  their  own  home  was  being  broken  up ; 
the  idea  of  going  to  Omagh  was  a horrible  idea  ? — At 
first  it  is. 

942.  Query  No.  4,  what  do  you  say  about  that? — We 
are  against  amalgamation. 
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943.  Do  you  think  any  further  accommodation  is 
necessary  for  the  sick  in  the  union? — Not  at  present; 
ours  is  a very  good  workhouse. 

944.  I meant  as  regards  any  other  part  of  the  union, 
is  hospital  accommodation  so  remote  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  sick  to  come  in  ? — No,  I don’t  think  it 
is  now ; they  are  always  within  reach. 

945.  What  is  your  most  distant  part  of  the  union  ? — 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  We  can  quite  easily  send 
the  fever  van  to  part,  of  Bauagher,  and  part  of  Park. 

I think  I have  said  too  far,  fifteen  miles. 

946.  Is  that  a populous-part  of  the  union  ? — There 
is  a good  number  up  in  the  mountains. 

947.  Do  they  come  in  in  considerable  numbers  ? — 

I have  known  cases  sent  in.  Of  course  there  are  great 
objections  to  coming  so  far. 

948.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  necessary  to  have  any 
separate  cottage  hospitals? — No,  I think  we  can  deal 
with  all  the  sick  poor. 

949.  No  sick  poor  remain  untreated  in  their  own 
homes,  as  far  as  you  are  aware? — That  is  the  reason 
why  I want  dispensary  committees.  I don’t  think  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes  is  what 
it  ought  to  be.  I think  we  have  excellent  doctors,  and 
we  have  good  medicine,  but  that  is  no  use  unless  the 
doctor’s  advice  is  followed  and  the  medicines  are  taken  ; 
but  the  nursing  is  the  great  deficiency  in  our  union. 
We  have  taken  a step — I don’t  know  whether  you  are 
aware  of  it — in  the  direction  of  getting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, district  nurses  to  attend  to  these  cases.  We  have 
only  bad  one  or  two  cases  of  that,  and  they  have  been 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  tlie  sick  poor.  Independent 
men,  fathers  of  families,  who  have  to  go  out  to  work, 
when  their  wives  get  sick  they  have  no  one  to  look  after 
them  or  the  children,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  it  has 
acted  splendidly  and  given  relief.  If  we  could  have  the 
system  that  they  have  in  some  towns,  of  Jubilee  nurses, 
and  have  also  the  power  to  give  them  a litte  extra  food 
during  sickness ; that  might  be  done  by  dispensary 
committees.  That  is  my  idea,  but  that  was  not  before 
the  Board.  That  is  a want  in  Poor  Law  relief.  I can 
give  the  case  of  a hard-working  father,  with  a large 
family,  and  his  wife  was  dying  of  consumption. 

950.  Would  not  this  be  a good  time  to  consider  some 
provision  by  a county,  or  groups  of  counties,  for  the 
treatment  of  and  the  stamping  out  of  phthisis  ? — The 
question  is  whether  a workhouse  is  the  proper  place  for 
consumptives  or  not. 

951.  Has  that  been  considered  ? — No. 

952.  I f a workhouse  were  broken  up,  might  it  not  be 
used,  with  structural  alterations,  as  a sanatorium  for 
consumptive  cases? — I would  be  slow  to  give  an  opinion, 
whether  the  workhouse  would  not  have  to  be  so  com- 
pletely altered  ; that  would  be  more  a medical  opinion. 

953.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  better  than  their  own 
homes  ? — It  would  be  far  better,  but  then  they  must  be 
suitable  places ; they  must  have  fresh  air,  at  least,  I 
know  from  reading  and  some  private  experience,  a 
closed  workhouse  might  not  be  the  place  for  them.  It 
is  a great  need  to  have  some  place  in  the  county  for 
consumptive  patients. 

954.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  publicly  broached 
in  Derry  ? — No. 

955.  I mean  within  the  last  few  years  ? — Not  beyond 
the  workhouse  providing  separate  wards. 

956.  Some  Boards  of  Guardians  have? — Yes,  but  it 
was  not  before  us. 

957.  Have  you  any  personal  opinion  about  consump- 
tives ? — I think  if  it  were  possible  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated, but  that  ought  to  be  for  a large  district ; there 
are  not  so  many  cases,  I am  glad  to  say. 

958.  For  a county  or  group  of  counties  ? — A group  of 
counties.  The  Guardians  might  have  power  to  send 
special  cases  to  that. 

959.  As  they  do  now  to  extern  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

960.  They  have  power  to  do  so,  the  only  thing  is  they 
want  the  institution? — I think,  from  what  I know,  the 
Guardians  in  proper  cases  would  always  avail  them- 
selves of  them  ; they  constantly  send  children  out  for 
special  treatment,  and  if  there  was  such  an  institution, 
I think  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it.  With  re- 
gard to  the  sick  poor,  we  think  we  have  erected  a very 
good  hospital  for  them. 

961.  Hie  question  is  largely  whether  the  good  hos- 
pital accommodation  there  is  in  different  places  is  suffi- 
cient for  a large  area.  In  some  cases  the  union  would 
be  forty  miles  long  with  only  one  hospital  ; it  is 
obvious  in  such  a case  that  something  might  be  done? 
— I can  only  speak  for  my  own  union.  I think  with 
the  county  infirmary  we  have  ample. 

G 2 ' 
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Aug.  11,1903.  _ 9^2.  How  do  you  think  it  would  work  if  Derry 
_ — Union  were  closed  to  the  sick? — That  is  a point  on 
Major  which  I would  not  like  to  speak.  We  have  spent  a 

" . E.  Scott,  great  deal  of  money  in  putting  up  a good  hospital,  and 
we  have  a good  staff  of  nurses  and  doctors.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  hospital  cases  would  be  better  treated 
in  a hospital,  but  that  is  only  a private  opinion. 

963.  Query  6,  I think  virtually  we  have  discussed 
that  already? — Yes. 

964.  As  regards  No.  7,  the  question  of  patients’  con- 
tributions, do  you  collect  much  in  your  union  owing 
to  the  granting  of  relief  by  way  of  loan  ? — I don’t  think 
there  is  very  much. 

965.  In  fever  hospitals  you  very  often  get  recoup- 
ments from  people  in  good  position  who  go  there  ? — We 
do',  but  not  so  much  since  there  has  been  a City  In- 
fectious Hospital  in  Derry. 

966.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  if  a change 
in  the  law  were  made,  that  payments  should  be  re- 
quired, say  payments  in  full  or  contributions  ? — I 
think  it  would ; We  have  that  in  lunatic  asylums,  but 
we  very  seldom  get  any  payments.  I think  it  would  be 
a great  improvement,  and  especially  for  fever. 

967.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  a “ District  Hospi- 
tal,” as  distinguished  from  a Workhouse  Infirmary. 
If  you  leave  the  various  healthy  or  infirm  classes  in 
a workhouse,  do  you  think  that  the  sick  wards  in  a 
workhouse  would  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  a Dis- 
trict Hospital,  or  as  an  institution  unconnected  with 
the  idea  of  pauper  taint? — No. 

968.  In  every  workhouse  you  have  the  sick,  fever, 
and  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases,  the  aged  and 
infirm,  mothers  with  infants  ; you  have  children  under 
fifteen  ; you  have  lunatics,  and  you  have  casuals  and 
tramps,  and  you  have  other  classes  who  are  nominally 
able-bodied ; do  you  think  if  the  sick  and  the  aged  and 
infirm  remain  in  the  workhouse,  and  no  other  class 
were  to  be  admitted,  you  would  then  have  really  a 
hospital  ? — You  would  have. 

969.  Then  if  we  come  to  consider  where  and  how  the 
other  classes  can  be  dealt  with : now  mothers  with  in- 
fants, these  are  very  largely  girls  and  married  women 
who  come  in  there,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  any  means 
could  be  adopted  for  taking  that  class  away  from  the 
workhouse?— It  would  be  very  desirable  if  it  could  be 
done. 

. There  are  in  Ireland  a number  of  peniten- 
tiaries ? — They  would  have  to  be  enlarged  very  much  to 
meet  the  evil. 

971.  They  would  have  to  have  a lying-in  ward? — I 
doubt  whether  you  could  force  them  in. 

,,  9J2-  If  tllf:  workhouses  were  no  longer  available  for 
that  class,  if  unmarried  women  could  not  get  ad- 
mission into  a workhouse,  but  if  the  Guardians 
had  power  to  board  out  or  pay  for  them  in 
what  might  be  called  an  extern  hospital — a 
penitentiary— what  would  you  think  of  such  an 
arrangement? — In  theory  it  would  be  very  well,  but 
practically  working  with  that  class  would  be  very  hard. 

973.  Coming  in  after  the  first  lapse,  would  they  not 
rather  prefer  to  go,  according  to  their  own  religious 
opinions,  to  a penitentiary  conducted  on  religious 
lines,  with  a view  to  reclamation  — would  they  not 
rather  go  to  an  institution  of  that  kind?— The  first 
ones  possibly  would. 

974.  I am  speaking  of  the  first ; then  there  is  a less 
possibility  with  the  second?— That  is  so  ; but  when  you 
come  practically  to  work  it  out  there  are  enormous  dif- 
ficulties. 

975.  Now  what  difficulties  do  you  perceive? — You 
are  absolutely  encouraging  vice  and  letting  ofi  the  really 
guilty  person,  that  is  the  father. 

976.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  law  might  be 
changed  to  the  English  system  ?— It  is  a most  difficult 
subject,  we  think. 

977.  But  at  present  you  have  those  women  going  into 
the  workhouse,  and  having  in  many  cases  numbers  of 
illegitimate  children?— It  is  an  immense  evil, 

978.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  plan  to  try  and 
reclaim  them  after  the  first  lapse  ?— If  you  could  man- 
age it.  I think  I would  rather  leave  that  to  some  of  the 
other  Guardians  who  know  better.  We  did  try  it ; the 
lady  Guardians  tried  to  look  after  that  class  and  failed. 

979.  You  want  classification  ? — We  know  as  a Board 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a decision  in  such  cases, 
but  if  we  had  a good  many  more  of  these  penitentiaries, 
and  power  to  send  them  there,  and  the  legal  power  to 
keep  them  there ; they  must  not  go  in  there  and  go  out 
whenever  they  are  found  fault  with. 

980.  As  soon  as  a woman  after  her  first  lapse  went 
into  one  of  these  places,  the  natural  object  would  be  to 


get  her  into  a penitent  state  of  mind,  and  provide  for 
her  by  getting  her  a situation  ? — Certainly,  if  it  could 
be  done.  They  are  very  penitent  at  first,  and  as  soon, 
as  that  passes  ofi  and  any  fault  is  found  with  them 
they  will  demand  their  discharge. 

981.  Yes,  so  I should  expect? — 'You  would  have  to, 
keep  them  some  little  time. 

9a2.  Say  while  they  are  nursing  the  child  ? — Oh,  yes  - 
it  is  a very  difficult  question  you  are  alluding  to.  ” 

983.  It  is  a difficult  question? — I know  many  ladies 
and  others  have  taken  it  up  very  strongly  to  see  what 
they  can  do  in  it,  but  that  is  a blot  on  the  workhouse 
system. 

984.  Then  those  mothers  with  infants,  if  they  could 
not  be  got  out  of  a workhouse,  it  could  hardly  ever  be 
looked  upon  as  a district  hospital? — No. 

985.  The  next  class  would  be  children  under  fifteen ; 
these  are  largely  composed  of  illegitimate  children. 
Where  their  parents  have  deserted  them,  or  they  are 
orphans,  they  can  be  dealt  with— they  can  be  boarded 
out,  but  at  present  you  have  in  the  Derry  Union  forty- 
five  children  under  fifteen  who  cannot  be  boarded  out , 
their  parents  or  parent  being  alive : would  you  be  in 
favour  of  any  legislation  towards  boarding-out,  taking 
these  children  away  from  the  control  of  their  parents* 
—I  certainly  would.  I think  the  Act  requires 
strengthening.  We  tried  and  failed  in  one  important 
case.  _ Those  children  are  simply  brought  up  as  beggars 
or  criminals ; they  are  brought  up  to  a vicious  nfe, 
and  the  sooner  we  can  get  them  away  from  their  parents 
the  better. 

986.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  legislation  for 
taking  illegitimate  children  from  the  control  of  their 
parents  and  boarding  them  out?— Or  the  children  of 
criminals. 

987.  Now,  as  to  lunatics.  You  have  only  fourteen 
lunatics  in  the  Derry  Workhouse : do  you  think  they 
ought  to  be  there  or  sent  to  an  asylum? — They  ought 
to  be  sent  to  an  asylum. 

988.  Surely  there  is  room  for  fourteen  lunatics  in  the 
Derry  Asylum?— Not  now,  but  they  are  building  an 
addition. 

989.  Then  they  will  have  room,  and  do  you  think 
they  ought  to  go  there  ? — I think  it  would  be  far  better 
that  they  should  be  treated  separately. 

990.  Then  the  next  class  are  the  casuals  or  tramps: 
they  are  a comparatively  small  class  in  numbers? — 
They  are  in  numbers,  but  they  are  doing  a tremendous 
amount  of  mischief  in  the  country ; the  workhouse 
makes  the  life  of  the  tramp  possible. 

991.  How  far  would  you  go  in  proposing  a remedy? 
—I  would  go  pretty  far.  We  all  agree  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  demand  their  discharge  at  any 
moment.  I would  certainly  say  that  they  could  not 
demand  their  discharge  in  less  than  a week ; that 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  being  brought 
before  the  Board. 

992.  You  would  not  allow  them  to  be  discharged  with- 
out a Board’s  order? — I would  not  allow  them  to  de- 
mand their  discharge,  but  they  might  come  before  tire 
Board,  and  the  Board  might  dismiss  them,  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  give  authority  to  the  master,  but  the  tramp 
himself  or  his  family  would  not  have  a right  to  demand 

993.  You  would  practically  imprison  them  for  a cer- 
tain time  for  demanding  admission? — Yes.  We  have 
very  bad  cases  sometimes  in  Derry  Workhouse ; they  go 
out  and  live  on  the  very  poor ; the  workhouse  makes 
that  class  possible,  where  it  would  be  impossible. 

994.  Would  it  be  impossible? — It  would;  because 
when  they  come  to  towns  the  townspeople — the  busy 
people— are  more  hard-hearted,  then  they  go  into  the 
workhouse,  and  out  of  it  they  go  when  it  is  fine. 

i^’  ^"ou  c^ass  among  the  casuals  or  tramps  in  your 
workhouse  people  resident  in  the  city  who  come  in  for 
a couple  of  days  and  go  out  again  ?— Yes. 

996.  They  are  not  really  tramps  ?— No ; we  call  them 
casuals. 

997.  What  do  you  think  about  that  class  ?— There  are 
cases  where  they  absolutely  come  in  two  or  three  times 
a week  and  go  out  again,  and  we  can  do  nothing ; there 
is  nothing  very  wrong  about  the  person.  There  is  one 
woman  who  takes  her  children  in  and  out,  and  we  can 
do  nothing  with  them ; they  cannot  go  to  school. 
Sometimes  she  comes  in  twice  a week.  Our  lady  Guar- 
dian, Mrs.  Morris,  has  taken  great  interest  in  them, 
but  can.  do  nothing.  If  we  had  power  to  keep  them 
m,  first  for  a week  and  then  for  three  weeks  or  a month, 
we  would  be  able  to  do  something. 

998.  You  would  apply  to  these  people  the  same  rule 
as  to  tramps,  keeping  them  in  with  a view  to  keeping 
them  out  ? — Yes  ; the  Belgian  system  is  very  good : 
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when  they  come  two  or  three  times  they  send  them  to 
an  industrial  village. 

999.  Ate  n»  of  these  people  really  chronic  idle 
people,  wlio  don  t work  ? — Have  never  from  their  birth 
uone  a day’s  work,  and  don’t  intend  to  do  it. 

1000.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— What  would  you  do  with 
the  children  of  these  people  ?— Teach  them  ; give  them 
instruction. 

1001.  Take  the  children  off  them  ?— Oh,  no,  I would 

not;  I would  not  take  them  from  them  unless  thev 
were  vicious.  J 

1002.  Chairman. — If  they  were  leading  really  idle 
wandering  lives  ? — I would  prevent  them  by  my  system, 
keeping  them  in. 

1003.  But  only  for  a short  time?— Yes ; but  if  they 
came  in  often  I would  keep  them  longer— up  to  six 
months.  That  would  require  great  alteration  in  the 
law. 

1004.  Then  there  are  the  other,  or  so-called 
able-bodied,  class  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 

what  to  do  with.  In  your  workhouse  you  have 
twenty-one  men  and  twenty-five  women  who  are  con- 
sidered able-bodied.  Judging  from  what  I remember 
of  the  workhouse  here  and  what  I know  of  workhouses 
elsewhere,  these  people,  although  they  are  in  the 
workhouse  books  as  able-bodied,  yet  they  are  not  men 
that  anyone  would  select  for  a day’s  work  ?— No  ; but 
many  of  them  would  get  a day’s  work. 

1005.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  about  that  class  ? — As  much  employment  should 
be  provided  as  possible  for  them  at  farming  and  general 
work  in  the  workhouse. 

1006.  Chairman. — What  would  you  think  of  a 
general  institution  for  that  class  of  people,  who  are 
well  able  to  travel,  to  send  them  to  one  institution, 
say,  for  half  Ulster  ?— 1 That  would  be  an  important 
change. 

1007.  Keep  them  in  one  institution;  nobody  there 
but  themselves  ? — That  would  be  such  an  immense 
change  in  the  law  it  would  be  really  imprisoning  them. 

1008.  It  would.  They  could  take  their  discharge,  of 
course? — They  would  take  their  discharge  at  once  and 
go  out  again. 

1009.  Then  they  would  be  under  certain  penalties. 
They  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  same  institution  if 
they  took  their  discharge ; and  if  they  were  to  take 
their  discharge  too  often,  and  put  the  rates  to  expense 
in  railway  fares  you  could  have  a rule  something  like 
what  you  suggest  for  casuals  and  tramps  ? — I think  by 
beginning  with  small  periods,  a week  or  a month  would 
check  that. 

1010.  The  object  of  analysing  these  classes  is 
to  find  out  how  we  could  reduce  them  and  bring  the 
workhouse  to  be  a district  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
quasi  sick.  We  have  considered  all  the  classes.  The 
mothers  of  legitimate  children,  I think,  could 
be  dealt  with  without  any  difficulty  by  having  a lying- 
in  ward  attached  to  the  infirmary.  The  children  under 
fifteen,  lunatics,  casuals  and  tramps  we  have  dealt 
with.  Now  we  are  at  the  able-bodied.  What  I wanted 
to  know  was  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  an  institution  at  some  central  point 
—some  convenient  centre,  say  Derry  or  Omagh,  for  the 
able-bodied  of  North-West  Ireland  ? — I am  afraid  that 
would  hardly  do ; it  would  be  a jail.  I would  rather 
take  the  sick  and  the  old  and  infirm  and  separate  them. 

1011.  The  sick  you  must  have  near  their  own  homes. 
This  class  of  forty-six  able-bodied  people  you  have,  I 
fancy  a good  many  of  them  are  all-the-year-round  re- 
sidents?— They  are,  I think  so. 

1012.  So  that  there  would  not  be  a very  great  hard- 
ship in  removing  them  ?— It  could  be  done. 

1013.  With  the  object  of  getting  workhouses  to  be- 
come in  every  place  really  hospitals  or  refugees  for  the 
infirm  ?— I am  afraid  you  could  hardly  do  it.  I would 
rather,  in  the  workhouses,  put  a greater  separation 
between  the  old  and  infirm  and  the  able-bodied. 

1014.  How  would  you  do  that  ? — Separate  wards. 

1015.  You  would  accept  the  phrase  “ deserving  poor.” 
You  would  classify  them  into  deserving  and  non- 
deserving poor  ? — I think  that  is  more  possible  —to  have 
wards  in  which  those  who  behave  well  could  be  put,  and 
get  a little  better  treatment,  and  if  they  misbehaved 
they  could  be  sent  into  the  body  of  the  house. 

1016.  I think  that  is  feasible  as  regards  the  aged 
and  infirm  ; but  when  you  come  to  the  able-bodied, 
would  you  classify  them  ? — No ; I would  keep  them 
all  together,  and  give  them  as  much  work  as  they  could 
possibly  do.  If  you  put  them  into  a central  institution 
for  a large  area,  where  there  will  be  work  in  a thorough 
Way»  you  could  do  that.  In  theory  that  is  the  best ; 


and  that,  I think,  is  done  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 
They  call  them  labour  villages.  I saw  something  of 
that  in  East  Germany.  They  are  kept  there,  and 
not  allowed  to  go  out  for  some  time.  That  might  be 
a step  too  far ; but  leaving  them  the  power  of 
their  discharge,  with  the  consequent  penalty  of  being 
kept  in  next  time  if  they  go  out  too  soon,  possibly  that 
might  do.  I have  very  little  faith  in  these,  I have 
seen  them  so  often  coming  before  us. 

1017.  That  is  where  there  are  so  many  classes  to  be 
dealt  with.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  the  same  rule  all 
round  to  different  classes ; but  if  you  have  an  insti- 
tution with  only  one  class  you  might  have  a hard  and 
fast  rule.  What  are  you  to  do  with  the  able-bodied 
man  who  comes  in  with  a large  family  ?— That  is  why 
I think,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  present  system ; I am 
just  thinking  of  a case  before  me,  when  a man  comes 
m with  a whole  tribe  of  children  after  him. 

1018.  What  class  of  man  would  that  be?— A very 
common  class;  a lazy,  indolent  man,  who  does  not 
want  to  do  a day’s  work. 

1019.  From  whom  you  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
children  ?— There  are  cases  in  which  they  are  hardly 
so  bad  as  to  make  them  orphans.  That  is  the  diffi- 
culty, separating  them  from  their  families. 

1020.  Of  course,  they  are  separated,  now,  to  a certain 
extent ; they  are  in  a different  part  of  the  house,  and 
don  t see  very  much  of  each  other  ?— 1 They  ought  not  to. 

1021.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— Do  you  not  think  that 

where  a parent  does  not  fulfil  his  responsibility  to  his 
children  the  State  should  interfere  ? — As  much  as  pos- 
sible. r 

1022.  And  provide  that  these  children  should  make 
good  citizens  in  future,  instead  of  growing  up  in  a 
vagrant  life.  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  some 
power  given  to  local  bodies,  some  control  of  that  descrip- 
tion, to  separate  parents  and  children  in  cases  where 
the  parent  proved  utterly  worthless  ? — You  mean 
vicious? 

1023.  Chairman. — Hardly,  perhaps,  as  much  vicious 
as  unworthy  ?— I-  am  quite  for  that ; but  a man  ought 
to  have  a fair  chance.  It  is  a serious  thing  to  deprive 
a man  of  his  children.  And  again,  many  parents 
would  be  simply  getting  rid  of  the  responsibility  of 
their  children.  There  is  veiy  great  danger  of  people' 
coming  in  and  neglecting  them  for  a time,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility. 

1024.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  say  that  frequently  a 
parent  comes  into  the  house  with  children,  remains- 
there  a considerable  time,  goes  out,  and  perhaps  comes- 
in  again.  If  that  is  done  repeatedly  do  you  think 
the  State  ought  not  to  take  some  action  to  see  that 
these  children  are  provided  fbr  ? — I agree  with  you  in 
that ; but  you  must  follow  it  up  by  severe  punishment 
to  the  parent— that  the  parent  should  be  sent  to  jail. 

1025.  Chairman. — He  should  not  go  at  large  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  If  you  do  that  you  will  have  a number  of 
children  left  on  your  hands.  The  man  must  be. for- 
mally sentenced  to  some  term  of  imprisonment,  and 
then  take  the  children. 

1026.  Have  you  carried  out  the  boarding-out  prin- 
ciple for  children  as  far  as  possible  in  the  union,  with 
children  eligible  for  boarding  out  ? — I think  so,  as  the 
master  will  be  able  to  tell  you.  We  started  a very  long 
time  ago  in  Derry ; we  were  nearly  the  first. 

1027.  Do  you  know,  have  any  of  the  children  come 
back  into  the  workhouse  ? — No  ; there  is  a great  im- 
provement. We  have  really  got  a better  class  of 
nurses,  wlin  are  anxious  to  adopt,  and  a great  number - 
of  children  have  been  adopted ; and  there  is  the- 
greatest  affection  shown  between  the  foster  parents  and 
the  children — I think  hardly  ever  any  of  them  come- 
back to  us.  But  when  they  are  brought  up  in  the- 
workhouse  they  are  incessantly  coming  back. 

1028.  As  regards  the  children  who  are  in  the  house,. 

I think  you  would,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a view  to- 
safeguard  against  encouraging  vice — you  would  like  to- 
take  them  away  and  board  them  out  ? — Certainly ; and 
we  do  as  soon  as  we  can.  The  children  go  to  the 
National  schools  outside,  to  try  and  take  them  away 
from  the  associations. 

1029.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  you  ever  consider  whether 
your  infirmary  could  be  separated  from  the  workhouse, 
and  make  it  a district  hospital? — I think  that,  origi- 
nally, would  have  been  the  better  plan. 

1030.  Even  as  it  is  with  your  infirmary  as  it  exists 
and  where  it  exists,  have  you  thought  of  it  at  all,  or  is 
it  possible  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  workhouse 
and  administer  it  separately,  with  a separate  entrance, 


Auc.  11,1908. 
W.  "e.  Scott. 
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Aug.ll  1903.  as  a district  hospital? — The  position  would  not  permit 
v' — 1 ' of  that  now  ; but  it  would  be  much  better  that  the  sick 

Major  poor  had  not  the  name  of  coming  into  a workhouse. 

W.  E.  Scott.  There  is  no  stigma  in  coming  to  the  fever  hospital ; 

and  indeed,  I must  say  that  now  a great  number  have 
no  objection  to  coming  into  the  infirmary.  It  is  the 
name  of  it. 

1031.  You  don’t  have  many  patients  who  pay  on 
coming  in,  on  account  of  the  county  infirmary  being 
in  the  same  district? — There  are  no  paying  patients 
in  our  hospital ; it  is  too  small. 


1032.  Mr.  MunNAGHAH. — Do  you  not  find  that  the 
strong  objection  that  formerly  used  to  exist  against 
going  into  the  workhouse  is  declining — I mean  to  say 
that  the  people  have  not  tire  strong  objection  to-day 
that  they  used  to  have  ? — I don’t  think  they  have  quite 
so  strong  an  objection  as  formerly  j the  treatment  is  a 
great  deal  better ; they  are  very  carefully  looked  after, 
I must  say,  in  our  workhouse,  and  there  is  a great 
deal  more  attention  paid  to  them  ; in  fact,  some  people 
say  we  are  attracting  in  too  many. 


Mr.  Samuel  M'Cuedy  examined. 


Mr.  Samuel 
M'Curdy. 


1033.  Chairman-. — You  have  been  the  Workhouse 
Master  here  for  a long  time  ? — I have. 

1034.  And  you  have  had  previous  experience  in 
another  union? — Yes. 

1035.  So  your  knowledge  of  the  management  of  a 
workhouse  is  extensive  ? — It  is  pretty  large. 

1036.  I asked  you  to  get  for  me  the  numbers  that 
were  in  the  workhouse  on  the  first  Saturday  of  January 
in  the  present  year? — I made  out  a list  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  separate  divisions  in  connection  with  the 
union. 

1037.  What  I want  is  rather  the  classes  of  inmates — 
sick,  aged,  and  infirm,  &c.,  on  the  3rd  of  January  in 
the  present  year  ? — I have  not  it  in  that  form. 

1038.  I have  it  here ; and  I think  you  may  take  it  I 
took  it  from  your  own  returns.  Your  own  return  was 
that  on  the  3rd  of  January,  the  first  Saturday  of  the 
present  year,  there  were  89  inmates  in  the  infirmary  and 
2 in  the  fever  hospital ; aged  and  infirm,  58  males  and 
36  females — total  94.  Can  you  tell  me  why  there  should 
be  so  many  more  men  than  women  ? — Yes ; in  thinking 
•over  the  cause  I considered  that  there  was  more  em- 
ployment for  old  women,  in  the  way  of  nursing  and 
taking  care  of  the  house  when  the  bread-winners  are 
away  at  work.  There  are  always  inquiries  for  this 
class  of  servants.  These  women  over  sixty  or  seventy 
are  able  to  do  a little  nursing,  and  do  a little  cooking 
when  the  breadwinners  are  at  work. 

1039.  Humble  families? — Yes.  There  are  shirt  fac- 
tories here,  and  the  wife  and  daughters  are  generally  at 
work  ; there  is  generally  employment  for  the  husband  ; 
they  have  no  person  to  keep  the  house,  and  they  .come 
to  us  to  try  and  get  a suitable  person  that  will  be 
able  to  do  a little  cooking  and  look  after  children. 
Their  wages  are  very  little,  and  it  is  merely  for  their 
food.  And  there  are  more  inquiries  for  that  class  of 
help,  and  no  inquiries  for  the  men  at  that  age. 

1040.  So  that  the  men  are  more  numerous  because 
there  is  employment  for  the  women  ? — Yes  ; and  another 
tiling  is,  there  are  more  women  in  the  infirmary.  When 
a woman  comes  to  over  sixty  or  seventy  she  is  more 
infirm,  and  she  is  generally  ailing,  and  she  is  removed 
to  the  infirmary. 

1041-  Becomes  a proper  case  for  the  infirmary  sooner 
ihan  a man? — A.  man  at  that  age  is  generally  able  to 
knock  about  the  yard.  That  is  my  explanation  for  that 
class,  and  the  reason  the  women  are  so  numerous  in 
the  sick  wards. 

1042.  Then  you  have  mothers  with  infants?— I think 

there  was  another  query — could  I find  out  any  infirm 
deserving  cases?  With  the  matron,  we  went  over  that, 
and  we  considered  that  we  had  in  the  infirm  class 
about  twenty  women  and  twenty-nine  men,  and  as  far 
as  we  knew,  and  had  known,  of  their  character,  they 
were  over  the  ordinary  class  of  poor — a little  better 
than  the  ordinary  class.  Some  of  them  had  been 
brought  to  the  house  by  old  age  and  infirmity.  Of 
course,  I speak  of  these  people  a good  deal  by  their 
character  in  the  house.  . 

1043.  Not  from  previous  experience  ? — That  connected 
with  it,  as  far. as  we  could  learn.  We  studied  each 
person  in  the  whole  house. 

1044.  And  out  of  those  ninety-four,  did  you  find 
many  that  you  would  put  down,  if  you  were  asked  to 
do  it  on  your  own  responsibility— that  yon  would 
classify  as  aged  and  deserving  ?— That  is  what  I say- 
twenty  women  and  twenty-nine  men ; but  I would  not 
say  that  these  people  would  require  separate  treatment. 

1045.  They  are  not  sufficiently  good? — Not  suffi- 
ciently deserving. 

1046.  You  still  think  they  might  be  kept  all  together  ? 
— I do,  certainly. 

1047.  Do  all  these  people  get  along  fairly  comfort- 
' ably  together  in  the  same  ward  ?— They  do  ; we  may 
, have  had  one  or  two  men  or  women  that  always  create 


a rumpus  or  trouble  in  the  ward,  and  are  never  satis- 
fied ; but  on  the  whole  they  all  live  peaceably  and,  I 
should  say,  contentedly  together. 

1048.  Not  throwing  respectability  or  want  of  respect- 
ability in  each  other’s  faces?— No  ; I would  say  they  are 
contented.  That  covers  a lot. 

1049.  Passing  on  to  mothers  with  infants?— Yon 
wanted  to  know,  then,  how  many  were  bom  in  the 
house.  That  was  15,  during  the  year  1902;  births 
illegitimate,  11 ; legitimate,  4.  I made  out  a list  of 
the  women  that  told  ns  it  was  their  first. 

1050.  How  many  of  these  eleven  were  the  first  child, 
as  far  as  you  know  ? — I would  say  about  six. 

1051.  And  the  mothers  of  the  other  five,  had  they 
been  confined  in  the  workhouse  on  previous  occasions  1— 
Yes ; one  of  them  had  been  confined  in  the  workhouse. 
One  woman  had  two  children. 

1052.  What  was  the  largest  family  of  illegitimate 
children  that  these  people  would  have.  Have  you,  in 
your  own  experience,  knowledge  of  women  haying  a 
considerable  number? — Yes;  there  are.  women  in  the 
house  who  have  had  more  illegitimate  children.  I don’t 
think  there  is  any  woman  with  more  than  three. 

1053.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  that  class  coming  in 
having  two  ? — It  is  usual. 

1054.  When  a woman  comes  in  with  an  illegitimate 
child,  about  how  long  does  she  remain  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— You  don’t  mean  those  ones  born  during  that  year? 

1055.  No,  but  generally  ? — I think  there  is  a woman 
in  at  present ; I am  sure  she  is  fully  two  years  in  the 
house. 

1056.  You  had  eleven  births  of  that  class  in  1902 ; 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  1903  you  had  nine  ? — Mothers 
with  children. 

1057.  I was  wondering  how  many  of  these  would  be 

illegitimate  and  how  many  of  them  would  he  included 
in  the  eleven.  What  I want  to  come  at  is,  how  long 
would  a girl  remain  in  the  workhouse  when  she  comes 
in — she  comes  in  a short  time  before  her  confinement? 
— That  class  of  people  have  changed.  There  was  a 
class  long  ago  that  used  to  come  in  and  had  their 
child,  ana  they  would  stay  a good  while  in  the  house — 
I am  sure  some  of  them  over  a year.  Now.  there  is  so 
much  work  for  that  class  outside 

1058.  Farm  work  ? — No,  factory  work  ; and  the 
wages  are  good ; and,  in  fact,  no  sooner  have  some  of 
them  had  tlieir  child,  and  stayed,  may  be,  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks  in  the  maternity  ward,  than  they  take 
tlieir  discharge,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  are  able 
to  put  the  child  out  to  nurse,  and  pay  from  2s.  6 d.  to 
3s.  a week  out  of  their  wages  to  keep  these  children 
outside. 

1059.  Then  you  have  not  many  women  in  this  union, 
as  they  have  in  other  unions,  where,  when  the  mother 
comes  in  to  have  a child,  they  stay  a long  time  ? — We 
have  not ; and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  cases  of  indifferent 
characters  that  would  remain — what  the  matron  and 
I call  useless  ones. 

1060.  Never  have  worked  ? — Little  ; in  fact,  the 
matron  says  they  are  not  able  to  scour  a floor. 

1061.  But  those  who  can  work  can  get  fine  wages 
here? — They  can.  I find  a great  change  in  the  house. 

1062.  Where  would  they  get  the  child  supported? 
Have  you  followed  any  of  those  children  ? — I have  not, 
except  asking  the  women. 

1063.  I mean  would  they  he  in  proper  custody — they 
would  not  he  farmed  out  ? — I have  heard  that  sometimes 
the  inspectors  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  have  taken  these  foster-parents  up 
for  not  treating  the  children  well,  although  the  woman 
had  given  these  people  good  money  to  keep  them — 
quite  enough;  in  fact,. more  than  what  the  Guardians 
give  for  boarding  out.  They  give  some  of  them  3*., 

. 3s.  6 d. ; and  3s.  would  be  £7  16s.  a year. 
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1064.  If  the  Guardians  were  boarding  out,  what  is 
the  age  they  begin  at — what  is  the  earliest  case  of 
boarding  out  you  know  of  a deserted  child  ? — I brought 
children  under  the  notice  of  the  Guardians,  I may  say 
a few  weeks  old,  because  children  have  been  brought 
in  to  me  who  have  been  found  on  the  roadside,  and 
the  Board  have  directed,  at  once,  the  relieving  officer 
to  make  inquiries  to  get  a proper  nurse ; in  fact,  the 
Guardians  endeavour  to  the  best  of  their  means  to 
send  them  out,  and  keep  none  of  the  children  of  that 
class  in  the  house  at  all.  They  even  board  them  out 
to  twelve  years  of  age. 

1065.  But  they  do  board  out,  even  under  a year? — 
They  do,  certainly. 

1066.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
mortality  amongst  the  boarded-out  ? — It  is  only  by  being 
in  attendance  at  the  Board  room  and  listening  to  any- 
thing—I can  say  I have  not  heard  of  any  death ; the 
death  rate  is  very  low. 

1067.  Can  you  remember  how  many  children  have 
been  boarded  out  young  ? — I can  ; a lot. 

1068.  You  don’t  remember  any  deaths  amongst  them  ? 
—I  do  not.  I have  no  books  to  prove  it. 

1069.  Chairman. — You  know  the  young  children  are 
still  living? — Still  living;  I see  them  twice  a year 
when  they  come  up  to  be  inspected,  and  I never  heard 
of  any  of  them  saying  there  was  a death. 

1070.  Passing  on  to  the  children  Under  fifteen,  there 
were  forty-five  in  the  workhouse : how  many  of  those 
were  illegitimate  ? — Twenty-one  and  twenty-four  legiti- 
mate. 

1071.  Of  those  twenty-four  were  some  the  children  of 
vicious  and  unsatisfactory  parents? — There  are  some 
of  them  of  parents  who  lead  an  unsatisfactory  life. 

1072.  Did  the  twenty-four  go  in  and  out  much? — 
We  have  two  or  three  families  that  do  go  in  and  out. 

1073.  Are  they  large  families  ? — One  has  a family  of 
four  or  five,  another  has  a family  of  two,  and  among 
those  legitimate  ones  there  is  one  with  a family  of  at 
least  four,  but  they  don’t  go  in  and  out. 

1074.  They  are  chronic? — Yes. 

1075.  Do  the  parents  of  those  children  when  they 
pass  out  of  the  nursery  and  go  into  the  children’s  school 
wards,  do  the  parents  see  much  of  them  ? — They  do  at 
prayer  time,  morning  and  night. 

1076.  Have  they  much  opportunities  for  speaking  to 
them  ? — Not  any  other  time. 

1077.  They  are  not  allowed  to  speak  at  prayers,  are 
they,  just  passing  to  and  fro? — Yes,  and  in  the  supper 
room  too;  it  is  not  always  quiet. 

1078.  The  next  class — you  have  only  fourteen  luna- 
tics ? — Yes, 

1079.  Are  there  any  troublesome  people  among  those  ? 
— No,  none,  because  when  anyone  gets  troublesome  we 
have  them  removed  to  the  asylum. 

1080.  There  is  no  difficulty  made  in  this  asylum  ? — 
Not  lately.  I get  a form,  the  doctor  fills  it  up,  and  I 
fill  up  the  remainder,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and 
get  a magistrate  to  sign  it,  and  send  it  to  the  asylum 
with  a letter,  asking  that  the  person  shall  be  received  ; 
then  I get  word,  and  it  is  generally  that  day  or  at  the 
latest  next  day. 

1081.  Therefore  all  the  fourteen  lunatics  are  really 
quiet  and  harmless  ? — They  are. 

1082.  How  many  inmates  could  the  wards  hold? — I 
am  sure  they  could  hold  at  least  thirty. 

1083.  But  would  you  have  more  than  thirty  lunatics : 
when  I was  here  as  an  inspector  you  had  a number 
boarded  out  with  you  by  the  Asylum  Authorities? — 
We  have  only  two,  but  that  is  to  give  them  all  plenty 
of  room. 

1084.  Casuals  and  tramps,  have  you  many  tramps,  as 
distinguished  from  casuals? — I would  consider  in  that 
class  people  belonging  to  the  city  and  neighbourhood  ; 
there  are  more  than  half  of  them  during  the  year.  But 
tramps  from  other  unions,  considering  the  size  of  the 
place  and  the  opportunity  of  getting  labour,  are  aston- 


Mrs.  Morris 

1098.  Chairman. — I have  some  notes  of  the  evidence 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  offer  to  give — first,  as 
regards  the  unions  in  the  County  Derry,  you  are  in 
favour  of  abolishing  one  union? — Yes,  Limavady.  I 
heard  from  the_  Chairman  there  were  only  sixty  in- 
mates in  the  union,  but  a lady  Guardian  told  me  there 
were  100  ; but  even  100  it  is  too  much  to  have  officials 
for  that  number.  I think  they  could  be  divided  be- 
tween Derry  and  Coleraine. 
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ishingly  few.  A large  place  like  this,  with  a popula- 
tion having  so  much  work,  naturally  brings  people 
from  other  districts.  I know  when  I make  inquiries 
as  to  the  reason  for  bringing  them  here,  that  is  the 
excuse. 

1085.  They  are  people  really  looking  for  work  ?— Yes, 
but  of  course  there  are  among  them  tramps  that  we 
•recognise  as  generally  on  the  run  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  to  the  South ; it  is  the  “ ins-and-outs  ” are  the 
difficult  class. 

1086.  What  would  you  do  with  those? — I would 
have  the  police  to  act  as  relieving  officers,  and  give 
lines  to  these  people  living  outside  the  union. 

.1087.  Those  are  the  tramp  class? — The  tramp  class, 
and  make  the  tramp  class  prove  that  they  have  been  in 
work ; not  leave  the  onus  on  the  police ; and  for  the 
“ ins-and-outs  ” I would  leave  a great  deal  in  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  relieving  officer.  My  idea  is 
they  should  not  get  a line  until  they  came  before  the 
Board  on  Saturday. 

1088.  Would  they  be  people  who  actually  have  a 
house  or  room  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

1089.  When  they  come  into  the  workhouse,  would 
they  leave  a home  behind  them  to  which  they  could  go 
back? — Yes,  I find,  on  inquiries  from  them,  that  a 
number  of  them  have  quarrelled  with  their  wives  or 
children,  and  leave  on  a Saturday  night,  and  go  back 
to  the  same  place  next  day  again. 

1090.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  it  be  your  view  that 
the  tramps  would  have  to  go  to  the  police  officer  to  get 
admission  to  the  workhouse? — That  is  an  idea  of  my 
own  from  what  I have  read  and  seen  in  other  places, 
and  to  make  the  tramps  prove,  leaving  the  onus  on  the 
tramp,  that  they  had  been  at  work,  and,  if  possible, 
they  should  have  a character  from  their  last  employer. 

1091.  Chairman. — They  would  not  be  able  to  do  that, 
because  they  had  never  been  at  work? — Then  let  the 
police  take  them  as  vagrants. 

1092.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  fact  that 
they  would  have  to  present  themselves  to  the  police 
would  deter  them  from  coming  ? — I believe  so. 

1093.  Chairman. — The  next  class  is  what  are  called 
the  able-bodied— any  people  that  don’t  belong  to  any 
of  the  classes  that  we  have  gone  through — they  amount 
to  twenty-one  males  and  twenty -five  females : would 
you  tell  us  what  kind  of  people  those  are — are  they 
hard-working  deserving  poor? — They  are  not  deserving 
poor  as  long  as  they  are  an  able-bodied  class,  I con- 
sider, but  there  are  a number  of  that  class  of  men  that, 
are  under  sixty,  they  are  able  to  do  a little  work,  they 
are  not  able  to  do  what  you  call  a thorough  day’s  work  ; 
in  fact  outside  they  would  not  be  worth  their  meat ; 
no  farmer  would  keep  them  about  him,  and  there  are 
a number  of  women,  even  though  they  are  young,  up 
to  thirty,  their  rearing  or  their  life  before  it  has  made 
them  useless  and  debilitated  from  the  want  of  proper 
feeding. 

1094.  Then  they  are  not  able-bodied ; they  are  only 
classed  as  able-bodied? — I would  not  call  them  able- 
bodied  or  expect  them  to  do  a day’s  work. 

1095.  If  you  were  an  employer  of  labour  you  would 
not  take  many  of  these  people  ? — I would  not ; I would 
not  have  them  about  me  at  all. 

1096.  Would  you  take  any  of  them? — Not  many  of 
that  class.  There  is  another  question  about  the  side 
in  the  infirmary : on  going  through  the  infirmary,  have- 
I ever  had  any  complaint  of  their  distances  from  home 
that  they  cannot  see  their  friends,  my  answer  to  this 
is,  going  through  the  infirmary  and  talking  to  the 
people  as  they  come  in,  unquestionably  I have  never 
heard  any  objection  to  the  distance  they  had  to  come, 
and  another  thing  is,  though  they  have  two  days  for 
visiting  friends— two  hours  each  day — any  friends  of 
the  sick  people  we  never  hinder;  they  can  come  in 
seven  days  of  the  week. 

1097.  You  think  there  is  no  inconvenience  or  hard- 
ship to  the  sick? — I never  heard  of  any. 


examined. 

1099.  Then  as  regards  what  use  you  would  put  Lima- 
vady Workhouse  to  ? — I would  leave  that  to  the  County 
Council.  I am  sure  they  could  deal  with  that,  and  it 
would  come  in  useful  for  something ; at  present  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  converting  the  workhouses.  I 
think  it  is  a misnomer  to  call  these  workhouses  ; many 
of  the  inmates  have  done  no  harm.  I would  convert 
them  into  district  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  infirm. 
At  present  the  really  deserving  poor  have  a great  objec- 
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Mr.  Samuel 
M'Curdy. 
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Aug.  11, 1903.  tion  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ; they  prefer  to  get  relief 
— . outside,  and  in  the  part  of  the  union  which  I represent 
Mrs.  Morris,  they  are  entirely  opposed  to  going  into  the  workhouse. 

1100.  Which  is  your  electoral  division? — The  West 
Ward.  I asked  outdoor  relief  for  one  in.  that  ward  last 
Saturday  week,  and  the  Board  directed  the  relieving 
officer  to  go  and  see  the  person  whose  address  I gave, 
and  he  reported  she  was  destitute,  but  the  majority 
would  not  give  her  even  3s.  outdoor  relief,  and  she  re- 
fused to  go  into  the  workhouse.  She  is  a very  decent 
woman,  one  of  eleven  in  family,  an  old  Derry  woman, 
very  respectable,  and  as  the  workhouse  is  at  present 
that  class  of  people  will  not  come  in.  She  is  not  mar- 
ried ; she  is  the  last  of  the  family,  and  she  is  destitute. 

1101.  Does  she  live  on  charity  1 — Yes ; a woman  who 
knew  her  gave  her  shelter,  and  she  goes  out  to  a few 
friends,  who  help  her  in  town.  , 

1102.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  boarding  out  the 
inmates  in  dissolved  unions  ?— Yes,  I would. 

1103.  You  would  board  them  out  with  people  who 

would  take  them  in  the  country  or  towns? — I believe 
what  they  call  able-bodied ; I know  the.  people  in  the 
Derry  Union  intimately,  and  there  are  those  in  the 
infirmary  who  would  be  very  anxious  to  go  out  and  im- 
prove if  they  got  their  children  taken  from  them.  One 
of  them  asked  me  to  get  her  two  children  into  the  Naza- 
reth Home,  and  she  cried  and  said  she  would  be  very 
glad  to  go  to  a place  which  would  keep  her.  There  is  a 
penitentiary  in  Derry.  , 

1104.  I was  not  expressing  any  opinion,  I was  merely 
making  a suggestion.  You  would  be  in  favour  of 
boarding  out  the  inmates  of  dissolved  unions,  all  classes, 
except  of  course  the  sick : would  you  board  out  the  in- 
firm ? — There  is  one  class,  the  tramp  class.  As  to  the 
infirm,  if  they  would  prefer  being  boarded  out  in  pre- 
ference to  living  in  the  workhouse,  that  is  in  the  in- 
firm wards  of  the  workhouse,  I know  there  are  some 
who  would  prefer  living  out,  being  out  in  farmers’ 
houses  or  some  families  who  would  take  them  and  give 
them  their  food  and  shelter  at  so  much. 

1105.  About  what  it  would. cost  in  the  workhouse? — 
Yes,  or  cost  even  less. 

1106.  Then  you  make  the  statement  that  you  think 
outdoor  relief  is  not  given  with  sufficient  liberality  at 
present  ? — It  just  depends ; if  the  relieving  officer  is 
■disposed  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  the  Guardian  who 
asks  it,  it  may  be  given,  but  if  the  Guardian  makes  his 
office  a little  troublesome  for  him,  sometimes  he  is  not 
very  favourable  in  listening  to  the  request.  The  exist- 
ing rule,  you  see,  is  to  send  the  relieving  officer  to  in- 
vestigate the  case,  and  until  he  returns  the  person  or 
persons  destitute,  out-door  relief  is  invariably  refused. 
There  is  very  little  outdoor  relief  given  in  Derry. 

1107.  Yes,  when  you  take  what  is  given  to  board  out 
•children  there  is  very  little,  a few  pounds.  You 
would  be  in  favour  of  closing  the  Derry  Workhouse 
fever  hospital? — Yes. 

1108.  And  sending,  the  inmates  as  paying  patients  to 
the  Foyle  Hill  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

1109.  And  then  converting  the  workhouse  fever  hos- 
pital into  wards  for  consumptives  ? — Sometimes  we 
have  very  few  patients  in  the  fever  hospital. 

1110.  You  never  have  many? — One  time  when  I was 
•Guardian  it  was  closed  for  three  months,  and  it  was 
closed  lately,  and  sometimes  we  have  no  fever  patients. 
We  have  children  sent  over  with  diphtheria ; they  have 

. a reluctance  often  to  come  to  our  hospital ; it  is  still 
the  workhouse  fever  hospital ; they  prefer  going,  and 
indeed  some  of  our  doctors  kindly  send  them,  over  to 
Foyle  Hill,  and  I would  be  in  favour  of  converting  the 
present  fever  hospital  at  the  Waterside  into  a hos- 
pital for  consumptives,  for  they  are  a most  pitiable 
• class.  I think  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  pre- 
.sent  children’s  wards  should  be  converted  into  a hos- 
pital for  consumption,  but  really  the  short  time  they 
have  to  live  they  would  not  live  two  days  in  it ; there 
•is  no  means  of  ventilation  and  no  possible  means  of 
getting  in  sun  unless  you  knocked  down  the  whole 
building  ; I mean  the  children’s  ward.  It  is  not  habit- 
able, in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  every  one 
I brought  to  see  it.  A very  eminent  doctor  in  town 
.said  it  was  an  eyesore,  and  I would  like  to  get  rid  of 
all  these  eyesores. 

1111.  Outdoor  relief  you  would  give  to  the  sick  poor 
and  destitute,  and  send  the  insane  to  the  asylum,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  workhouse  to  the  most  slender  propor- 
tions ? — I would  have  no  person  in  the  workhouse  ex- 
cept the  infirm  and  sick  poor.  As  long  as  you  have  a 


gate  for  the  tramps  and  all  classes  of  people  coming 
in  through  the  same  gate,  you  would  still  have  an 
objectionable  place  for  the  deserving  poor. 

1112.  You  would  have  pay  wards? — Yes. 

1113.  That  would  be  possible  if  you  had  a number  of 
wards  vacated,  but  at  present  it  is  not  possible?— It 
would  be  possible  if  my  recommendation  had  any 
weight.  I would  send  the  lunatics  and  imbeciles  to 
Gransha  ; they  are  not  getting  proper  treatment  in  the 
workhouse ; they  have  the  doctor  looking  after  them, 
and  medicines  and  nurses ; but  really  I have  visited 
there  several  times  and  have  found  them  lying  on  the 
floor  without  one  to  give  them  the'  least  assistance  very 
often,  or  drink,  but  after  that  I believe  the  doctor 
visited  them  next  day,  but  it  would  take  a Guardian 
to  keep  a regular  watch  over  them. 

1114.  You  would  like  these  pay  wards,  and  that  a 
fee  should  be  charged  in  accordance  with  the  ability— 
you  would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  Guar- 
dians ? — Yes  ; I know  there  are  patients  who  would  go 
in  if  it  was  raised  from  the  standard  of  the  workhouse. 

1115.  You  are  in  favour  of  admitting  casuals  to  the 
workhouse? — Certainly  not.  I would  instruct  the  re- 
lieving officer  not  to  give  tickets  to  tramps  or  casuals, 
because  they  have  plenty  of  money  in  their  pocket  to 
use  badly.  They  get  a ticket  early  in  the  evening,  and 
later  on  they  tramp  over  to  tire  workhouse  and  are  ad- 
mitted, and  they  are  drunk,  and  the  next  morning,  or 
perhaps  on  a Sunday,  they  get  out  after  three  hours’ 
notice.  I am  not  quite  certain  do  they  get  out  on  Sun- 
day, but  I have  met  them  several  times  between  Camp- 
sey  and  Derry — five  or  six  of  them — basking  in  the 
sun  on  a hot  summer  day  going  on  to  Coleraine.  I am 
not  sure  are  they  discharged  on  Sunday,  but  they  are 
on  Monday  morning  certainly.  I think  they  should  not 
be  allowed  into  the  workhouse  at  all. 

1116.  You  would  like  to  put  an  end  to  pauper  atten- 
dants in  the  infirmary? — Yes,  it  is  most  objectionable. 

1117.  Of  course  it  is  most  irregular  that  they  should 
do  anything  except  very  menial  duties? — I would  not 
have  them  there  at  all,  because  as  long  as  they  are 
there  they  will  be  used  practically  as  nurses  ; they  cook 
the  food  of  the  patients,  dispense  the  food,  and  carry 
it  to  the  wards. 

1118.  You  consider  re-classification  of  the  inmates 

necessary : what  kind  of  classification  do  you  refer  to  ? 
— I would  classify  even  the  patients  in  the  infirmary. 
It  is  a common  saying  that  sickness  levels  everything, 
but  I have  a decided  objection  to  one  who  has  led  a 
very 

1119.  I did  not  think  it  was  sickness  that  levels 
ranks?— I don’t  mean,  levelling  ranks.  I mean  that 
when  sickness  comes  people  have  very  great  sympathy 
for  one  another,  even  with  those  who  do  lead  a very 
bad  life.  You  must  have  people  there  from  their  girl- 
hood up  to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  you  have  girls 
who  have  led  a bad  life  side  by  side  with  the  respectable 
poor.  I would  have  a ward  for  the  respectable  poor 
separate. 

1120.  You  are  opposed  to  the  existing  practice  of 
bringing  boarded-out  children  to  the  workhouse  twice  a 
year  for  inspection  ? — Yes,  there  is  a committee  of 
women  Guardians  appointed  to  look  after  them  also. 

1121.  I think  it  is  not  the  usual  practice  to  bring 
them  to  the  workhouse? — It  has  been  since  I became  a 
Guardian  of  this  union. 

1122.  It  is  not  a usual  thing  in  other  unions? 
— If  you  allow  me  to  tell  you,  when  I be- 
came a Guardian  I asked  the  Guardians  to 
inspect  these  children  at  the  dispensary  in 
William-street,  to  appoint  a committee  to  inspect 
them,  which  they  did,  and  we  were  very  grateful,  and 
afterwards,  for  some  little  petty  motive,  they  brought 
them  back  to  the  workhouse  for  inspection,  and  they 
have  been  back  there  three  fimes  since  that. 

1123.  That,  of  course',  is  a matter  for  the  Guar- 
dians ?— They  are  a very  strong  body,  and  everything 
is_  carried  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Board,  but  not- 
withstanding the  fact,  you  heard  from  our  chairman 
that  a great  many  improvements  have  been  made. 

1124.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you? — 
There  is  very  little  given  in  outdoor  relief.  Well,  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  Guardians  will  in  future 
decide  on  having  the  children  kept  away  from  the  evil 
associations  of  the  workhouse. 

1125.  You  think  you  have  persuaded  them  to  that? — 
If  I can  get  round  them,  I will. 

After  the  adjournment  for  luncheon. 
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Chairman. — I don’t  know,  gentlemen,  whether  you 
have  heard  anything  from  counsel. 

Mr.  M'Gay. — Our  counsel  are  here. 

Chairman. — Have  you  heard  anything  from  any  of 
the  other  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Elliott. — Mr.  Henry  is  here  and  ready  to  go  on 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Wilson. — And  Mr.  Drummond  will  be  here  and 
ready  to  go  on  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Cooke. 

Chairman. — I think  we  will  hardly  finish  the  general 
part  of  the  inquiry  to-night.  I don’t  see  any  chance  of 
doing  that,  and  I suppose  we  will  want  a day  for  the 
boundaries. 

Mr.  M'Gay. — I am  sure  we  will. 

Chairman. — And  some  of  the  counsel  have  written 
asking  for  a postponement  until  Thursday. 

Mr.  Wilson. — That  would  be  very  inconvenient. 

Mr.  Elliott. — On  the  ground  of  expense  it  would  be 
an  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  ready  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I think,  Mr.  Micks,  if  you  allowed 
the  County  Council  of  Donegal,  for  w'hom  I appear,  to 
go  on  to-morrow,  whatever  time  you  have  done  with  this 
other  inquiry,  say  after  lunch,  perhaps  Mr.  Drummond, 
who  appears  for  us,  could  open  the  case  and  go  on  with 
his  evidence  ; the  other  counsel  could  come  in  later. 

Chairman. — Once  you  open  the  subject  everybody 
would  like  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Most  of  the  counsel  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. 

Chairman. — We'  have  been  looking  through  the  list 
of  witnesses,  and  it  would  appear  that  on  the  general 
questions  we  have  enough  witnesses  to  last  us  over  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I think  with  counsel’s  statement  and 
the  witnesses  we  have,  we  could  keep  you  from  lunch 
time. 

Chairman.— I mean  there  are  witnesses  on  the 
general  question  to  last  over  to-morrow  on  the  same 
lines  as  to-day.  I expeet  it  will  really  be  more  con- 
venient in  the  end  to  say  Thursday. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Do  you  intend  to-morrow  to  go  into 
the  Donegal  part  of  the  Poor  Law  inquiry  ? 

Chairman. — No,  we  will  have  an  inquiry  at  Letter- 
kenny  for  that. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Of  course,  I know  Mr.  Henry  is  here', 


and  Mr.  Drummond  is  coming  to-night,  Mr.  Osborne 
and  Mr.  Cooke  are  here.  I would  suggest,  if  you  could 
see  your  way,  to  take  up  the  boundaries  question  to- 
morrow. and  let  Mr.  Drummond  open  it.  I think  we 
could  keep  you  going  to-morrow  ; then  Mr.  Healy  and 
Mr.  Clancy  would  be  here  next  morning. 

Chairman.— -I  don’t  think  the  general  evidence  on 
this  Inquiry  will  have'  finished  in  time  for  that. 

Mr.  Wilson — I don’t  know,  of  course. 

Chairman. — I suppose  you  would  want  to  know  some 
definite  time  to  begin.  I think  it  would  be  much  safer 
to  say  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  Wilson. — That  leaves  counsel  here  kicking  their 
heels  all  day  to-morrow.  If  you  could  possibly  say 
you  would  let  us  begin  after  lunch  to-morrow. 

Chairman. — We  may  finish  the  general  evidence ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely,  from  the  long  list  of 
witnesses.  It  would  not  do  to  take  one  part,  without 
going  into  the  whole  thing.  Shall  we  say  Thursday  ? 
Well  then,  gentlemen,  Thursday  morning,  first  thing. 
There  is  one  doctor  to  be  taken  on  Thursday,  but  he 
won’t  be  long. 

Mr.  Elliott. — Would  you  indicate  in  what  order  you 
fi01^  ^le  case — wou^d  the  County  Donegal  open 

Chairman. — I have  not  thought  over  that. 

Mr.  Boyle. — I think  that  is  what  the  advocates  would 
prefer. 

Chairman. — If  you  agree  among  yourselves. 

Mr..  M'Fadden. — The  County  Council  have  applied 
for  this  inquiry,  and  they  are  the  parties  to  open  it. 

Mr.  Hoyle.— The  County  Council  have  initiated  the 
whole  thing.  They  were  promised  an  inquiry  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Elliott. — I think  it  would  lay  on  the  County 
Council  to  show  why  the  existing  state  of  things  should 
be  altered. 

Chairman — Then  you  are  prepared  to  do  that  on 
Thursday  morning  ? 

Mr.  Wilson. — Certainly. 

Chairman. — That  is  settled  now. 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — But  there  is  another  matter  you 
ought  to  settle,  and  that  is,  this  contempt  of  the 
Sentinel. 


Dr.  Warnock  examined. 


. 1126.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  give  some  general 
evidence  as  to  the  improvement  of  workhouse  hospitals 
and  the  provision  of  hospitals  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  ? — Exactly. 

1127.  Kindly  explain  your  views  on  these  matters  ? — 
I think  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  workhouse  hos- 
pitals that  their  efficiency  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved ; and  what  I would  suggest  with  regard  to  it  is 
that  the  building  should  be  cut  entirely  off  from  the 
workhouse  proper : where  the  workhouse  is  still  re- 
tained, that  they  form  a block  by  themselves. 

1128.  With  separate  entrances? — With  a separate 
entrance;  that  the  fever  hospital  and  the  workhouse 
hospital  should  form  a block  by  themselves,  and  the 
name  be  changed  to  that  of  district  hospital ; that 
wards  should  be  provided  in  those  hospitals  for  a class 
of  patients  who  can  pay — separate  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  them ; and  I think  that  this  would  work 
for  economy,  because  in  cases  where  a man  could 
pay,  Say,  £1  or  10s.  a week,  the  surplus  should  go  to- 
wards the  alleviation  of  the  rates  and  the  support  of 
the  union  patients  in  the  hospital. 

1129.  Under  what  management  would  that  hospital 
be? — I would  suggest  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
the  same  management  or  board  of  control  as  at  present 
controls  the  county  infirmary. 

_ H30.  A joint  committee  ? — A joint  committee  of  the 
Oounity  Council  and  a certain  elected  member,  with  a 
certain  number  elected  locallv  to  control  each  district 
hospital,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  County  Coun- 
cillors for.  the  union. 

1131.  And  that  they  would  exercise  all  the  functions 
of  a Board  of  Guardians? — All  the  functions  that  a 
Board  of  Guardians  at  present  exercise ; but  I would 
suggest  that  all  the  hospitals  in  the  county  be  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  infirmary  committee  ; and  for 
this  reason,  at  present  in  the  fever  hospitals  very 
frequently  there  are  not  patients  for  nine  or  ten  months 
it year  ’ 80  *n  0.ne  Particular  hospital  the  staff  of 
that  hospital — that  is  the  nursing  staff — is,  of  course, 
idle.  During  that  time  an  outbreak  of  fever  may  occur 


in  another  part,  and  during  the  term  of  that  outbreak 
the  nurses  could  be  transferred  from  hospitals  where 
they  are  not  required  to  assist  in  nursing  where  it  is 
required.  Take,  for  instance — I see  by  the  papers, 
and  have  heard  from  other  sources,  that  there  is  an 
outbreak  of  fever  in  Arranmore,  in  Glenties  Union. 
At  present  we  have  no  fever  in  Donegal  Union ; an 
increased  number  of  nurses  will  be  required  in  some 
part  of  the  Glenties  Union.  If  the  nurses  were  all 
under  the  control  of  the  central  board  the  nursing 
staff  could  be  sent  from  Donegal,  and  perhaps  Dun- 
fanaghy,  Letterkenny,  and  other  places,  to  assist  to 
tide  over  that  epidemic. 

1132.  The  nurses  would  be  servants  of  the  County 
Council,  not  of  the  particular  union? — Not  of  the 
particular  union. 

1133.  They  would  go  back  to  the  central  infirmary 
after  nursing  a case  in  Glenties,  and  he  sent  off 
wherever  they  were  required  ?— Yes.  To  show  the  im- 
portance of  that,  some  time  ago  in  the  Donegal  fever 
hospital  we  had  a case  of  fever  and  a case  of  diph- 
theria ; there  were  only  two  patients  in  the  place.  I 
could  not  permit  one  nurse  to  attend  to  the  two  cases, 
and  we  had  to  get  a special  nurse. 

1134.  Dr.  Bigger.. — Where  did  she  come  from  ? — 
From  Belfast.  An  excellent  nurse  she  was.  We  had 
a very  good  nurse  there  ; but  she  could  not  be  permitted 
to  attend  a case  of  diphtheria  when  she  was  attending 
a case  of  fever.  If  the  idea  I suggest  were  carried 
out  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  wire  or 
write  to  the  secretary  of  the  infirmary  board  and  get 
a nurse  from  there,  without  the  trouble  of  getting  a 
nurse  from  Belfast  and  paying  her. 

1135.  Chairman. — They  would  be  salaried,  instead  of 
having  a high  weekly  payment  and  their  travelling  ex- 
penses?— Yes.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  provid- 
ing better  hospital  accommodation  in  outlying  parts,  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important.  To  take  the  part  of 
Donegal  with  which  I am  best  acquainted.  I would 
say  an  hospital  is  urgently  required  at  Dungloe  or 
Burton  Port ; an  hospital  is  also  required  at  Carriek. 

H 


Dr.  Warnock. 
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Auq.  11  1903  ®iese  hospitals  may  be  very  small,  and  as  rar  as  the 
a' — L ' question,  of  economy  is  concerned  they  need  only  Lb 

Dr.  Warnock.  officered  when  necessary. 

1136.  By  the’ staff  nurses? — By  the  staff  nurses. 

1137.  What  medical  attendance  ? — That  raises  a large 
question.  For  the  present,  I would  suggest  that  they 
be  attended  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  district  in 
which  the  hospital  is  situated,  with  the  assistance,  per- 
haps, of  an  adjoining  medical  officer  if  necessary. 

• My  idea  is  that  the  present  Poor  Law  medical  service 

should  be  converted  into  a State  service.  When  you 
consider  the  small  amount  at  present  levied  off  the 
rates  towards  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers,  the 
nursing  staff,  and  medical  appliances,  I think  t).c 
Government  would  act  wisely  in  taking  over  the  whole 
thing  and  appointing  officers  to  it  by  competitive  ex- 
amination, and  establish  a system  of  promotion.  I 
don’t  think  I have  anything  further  to  say. 

1138.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  you  suggest  anything 
about  the  county  infirmaries — how  they  could  be  more- 
availed  of  ? — Except  by  the  establishment  of  pay  wards 
in  them. 

1139.  Would  you  suggest  that  for  the  county  they 
might  possibly  get  the  major  operations  performed  in 
the  county  infirmary? — Yes ; I think  that  in  case  of 
major  operations  they  might  with  advantage  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  county  infirmary,  the  doctor  of  the  hos- 
pital from  which  they  were  transferred  assisting  at 
the  operation ; that  is,  where  the  nursing  staff  of  the 
district  hospital  was  not  sufficient. 

1140.  Chairman. — Or  the  appliances? — Or  the  ap- 
pliances. Of  course,  some  of  these  operations  require 
very  cost-ly  appliances ; to  provide  a hospital  with 
the  necessary  appliances  to  perform  the  work  required 
in  modern,  surgery  means  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
£500  or  £600-  An  operation  theatre  is  a very  expen- 
sive item,  and  the  appliances  connected  with  it.  To 
have  these  in  every  small  hospital  in  the  county  would 
mean  a very  large  initial  expense. 

1141.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  for  a local  doctor 
to  accompany  a patient  to  the  hospital  for  an  opera- 
tion ? — That  would  be  a matter  of  arrangement. 

1142.  He  could  not  leave  Donegal,  for  instance,  and 
go  off  to  Lifford  ? — That  would  be  a matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  surgeon  to  the  county  infirmary  and 
the  medical  officer  of  the  district  hospital,  with  the 
approval  and  consent  of  the  infirmary  board. 

1143.  It  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  ? — No. 

1144.  Dr.  Biggeb. — With  regard  to  the  treatment  of. 
consumptives,  what  is  your  idea — what  arrangement 
would  you  suggest  in  cases  of  that  kind? — I think  that 
a number  of  counties  should  combine  and  provide 
accommodation  for  consumptives.  It  is  impossible  to 
provide  sanatorium  treatment  in  the  workhouses  as 
at  present  constituted ; it  would  mean  very  great  ex- 
pense to  provide  the  accommodation  and  a special 
nursing  staff;  it  would  be  much  more  .economical,  in 
the  end,  to  have  a large  sanatorium  to  which  patients 
might  be  sent  from  two  or  three  or  four  counties,  as  the 
case  might  be,  according  to  the  numbers,  the  cost,  of 
course,  to  be  contributed  in  proportion  by  the  counties. 
The  numbers  at  present  are  smhll ; we  hope  they  will 
become  very  much  smaller ; they  are  so  small  that  it 
would  be  extremely  expensive  to  provide  a nursing  staff 
in  each  district  hospital,  or  even  for  one  county.  I 
think  several  counties  should  combine.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  matter,  not  so  much  for  the  imme- 
diate treatment  of  the  patients  themselves  as  for  the 
educating  influence  it  will  have  upon  the  patients  and 
the  patients'  friends  ; a patient  sent  to  one  of  those 


sanatoria  or  consumptive  homes,  even  for  a period 
of  two  or  three  months,  will  be  so  educated  there  that, 
first  of  all,  he  will  learn  the  routine  of  the  treatment 
and  how  to  protect  others  from  his  disease,  and  how 
to  lead  a sanitary  life  himself ; he  will  get  rid  of  the 
dread  of  life  in  the  open  air  ; he  will  get  rid  of  the 
dread  of  draughts,  and  learn  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  a particular  line  of  diet.  These  are  things  that 
can  only  be  taught  practically  by  residence  in  a home ; 
no  amount  of  theoretical  teaching  will  have  the  same 
effect  as  a residence  in  a home  will  have. 

1145.  Even  a temporary  residence? — Even  a tempo- 
rary residence  will  have  a good  effect ; even  a month’s 
residence.  There  is  no  reason  why  a patient  treated  in 
one  of  these  homes  for  a short  period  should  not  return 
to  his  own  home  without  being  a risk  to  others,  and 
why  he  should  not  lead  an  open-air  life  and  be  bene- 
fited himself  and  be  cured,  as  far  as  these  cases  can 
be  cured.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  impress 
on  people  the  fact  that  consumption  is  as  dangerous  a 
disease  as  fever ; that  it  can  be  communicated  as  fever 
can. 

1146.  By  separating  the  infirmary  from  the  rest  of 
the  workhouse  what  advantages  would  be  gained  ?— -The 
first  advantage  would  be  that  people  of  a class  would 
come  into  the  hospital  for  treatment  who  do  not  now 
come  in.  That  is  the  chief  advantage  it  would  have. 

1147.  Would  a larger  number  avail  themselves  of 
the  hospital  of  the  district,  and  pay  for  their  treatment 
there  ? — Undoubtedly ; as  it  is  at  present  numbers 
have  come  in,  and  pay  the  average  cost  of  the  hos- 
pital, or  whatever  sum  the  Guardians  may  fix.  But 
a greater  number  would  come,  I have  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  with  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  the 
community  at  large,  if  the  hospitals  were  separated 
entirely  from  the  workhouse. 

1148.  Chairman. — You  would  leave  the  scale  of  fees 
to  the  managing  body,  with  the  advice  of  the  doctor  ? — 
Certainly. 

1149.  If  a man  or  woman  comes  in — if  the  head  of  a 
family  came  in — the  earning  member  of  a family  came 
in — nothing  could  be  paid,  practically,  by  him? — No- 
thing would  be  asked,  I am  sure,  by  the  Board. 

1150.  But  if  a child  came  in  whose  father  was  earn- 
ing— one  might  earn  10s.,  another  15s.,  another  might 
be  a farmer  with  a considerable  valuation? — I would 
leave  that  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  body. 

1151.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Not  to  have  any  fixed  charge, 
but  a different  charge? — Not  to  have  a fixed  charge, 
but  to  have  charges  apportioned  to  the  means  of  the 
parent,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  governing 
body. 

1152.  It  would  tend  to  save  life? — It  would  tend  to 
increase  the  reality  of  these  district  hospitals,  and  save 
the  life  of  people  living  in  the  district. 

1153.  Chairman. — And  reduce  the  rates  ? — I have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  reduce  the  rates. 

1154.  Have  you  many  insane  in.  your  charge  in  the 
Donegal  workhouses? — Not  at  present. 

1155.  They  have  all  been  taken  to  Letterkenny? — 
Yes.  We  have  one  or  two  simple  cases ; you  would  not 
call  them  insane;  one  might  come  under  the  head  of 
imbecile. 

1156.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  to  draft  even 
these  away  from  the  workhouse? — I cannot  say  there 
are  any  at  present  in  Donegal  workhouses  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  draft  away. 

1157.  Would  you  keep  any  mentally  insane  ? — I would 
not  keep  any  mentally  insane  cases  in  workhouses  at  all, 
or  in  workhouse  hospitals. 


Mr.  John  A. 
Long 


Mr.  John  A.  Long  examined. 


1158.  Chairman. — You  are  a County  Councillor  and 
a member  of  the  Infirmary  Committee  and  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylums  Committee? — Yes. 

1159.  I think  you  were  present  to-day  when  some 
questions  were  asked  ? — I was,  sir ; if  I can  answer  any 
of  them  I will  be  very  pleased  to  do  so.  Dr.  Hethering- 
ton  is  away  from  home. 

1160.  The  question  was  considered  by  the  County 
Council  whether  it  would  be  judicious  to  have  auxiliary 
lunatic  asylums,  and  they  apparently  thought  that  a 
lunatic  asylum  might  be  started  at  Limavady.  Is  that 
correct  ? — I was  not  present  at  that  meeting  ; but  you 
have  had  that  evidence  from  Mr.  Adams. 

1161.  You  don’t  know  what  statistics  were  con- 
sidered. Can  you  tell  anything  of  the  cost  of  patients 


in  district  asylums  ? — Without  making  any  deductions 
for  paying  patients  or  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  the 
cost  is  £25  13s.  Id.  per  head  per  year,  the  net  cost  is 
£24  4s.  2d. 

1162.  Were  any  figures  gone  into  about  what  the 
probable  cost  would  be  if  an  auxiliary  asylum  was 
started  ? — I was  not  present  at  the  meeting. 

1163.  You  have  not  heard  anything? — No,  sir.  The 
County  Council  are  building  a block  at  Gransha,  at  a 
cost  of  £22,190,  to  accommodate  100  male  patients. 
The  number  at  present  in  Londonderry  lunatic  asylum 
is  500,  and  there  are  60  of  those  at  Gransha  ; the  cotn^ 
mittee  are  building  a new  block  to  accommodate  100 
patients  more  at  Gransha,  which  would  be  160  Alto- 
gether. 
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1164.  Are  both  sexes  at  Gransha  or  only  one? — The 
males  are  at  Gransha. 

1165.  Dr.  Bigger. — Your  present  asylum  is  over- 
crowded ? — Yes ; 395  the  asylum  is  built  to  accommo- 
date at  present;  the  actual  number,  I should  say,  in 
the  asylum  at  present  is  488. 

1166.  Chairman. — That  is  including  Gransha? — 
Yes;  but  the  daily  average  number  resident  in  the 
asylum  for  1902  was  500 ; of  course  that  varies  greatly 
from  month  to  month,  as  after  our  Board  meets,  which 
is  every  month,  there  are  a lot  of  discharges,  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  numbers  on  any  one  par- 
ticular day,  but  the  average  for  the  year  is  500. 

1167.  In  considering  the  accommodation  you  have 
to  look  to  the  greatest  number? — Yes. 

1168.  The  variation  is  not  very  great  from  480  to 
500?— No. 

1169.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  it  cost  £24  per  year  to  keep  each  person  in  the 
asylum? — £24  3s.  6 d.  is  the  net  cost,  after  makin>' 
deductions  for  paying  patients.  They  receive  £395  a 
year  from  paying  patients ; it  is  £25  15s.  2d.  without 
that. 

1170.  That  is  less  than  10s.  a week? — Yes. 

1171.  In  that  £25  do  you  include  establishment 
charges,  that  is,  interest  on  loans,  if  there  are  any? — 
No ; the  annual  average  charge,  without  any  deduction 
for  expenditure,  is  £29  9s.  5 d. 

1172.  What  does  that  include — that  includes  every- 
thing ? — Yes ; superannuation,  repayment  of  loans, 
ground  rent. 

1173.  Is  there  a certain  rent  for  Gransha  in  that  ?— 
We  require,  now,  to  charge  a rent  for  it. 

1174.  And  that  is  included  in  the  £29  ? — Yes. 

1175.  Although  you  are  not  using  it  to  any  extent  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  we  made  a considerable  profit  this  year. 

1176.  Not  a profit  equal  to  the  rent  ?— Oh,  yes,  con- 
siderably more  than  it. 

1177.  Is  that  counting  the  labour  you  get  from  the 
asylum? — No,  it  is  not  putting  any  estimate  on  the 
labour. 

1178.  But  you  are  feeding  these  people,  and  still 
charging  nothing  opposite  it? — No. 

1179.  In  the  workhouse  have  you  any  idea  how  much 
it  costs  for  a lunatic  to  be  kept  there  ?— Yes ; I should 
think  they  don’t  cost  more  in  the  workhouse  than  the 
other  place ; 3s.  6 d.  in  the  infirmary  and  2s.  3d.  in  the 
house. 

1180.  Do  you  think  3s.  6d.  pays  for  the  upkeep  of  a 
patient  in  any  workhouse? — I do  . 

1181.  Do  you  know  how  that  3s.  6d.  is  made  up  ? — 
That  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  food. 

1182.  Only  food,  not  clothing? — No. 

1183.  No  establishment  charges,  nothing  for  the  doc- 
tors, nurses,  master,  or  clerk  ? — I should  say  it  would 
cost  6s. 

1184.  Do  you  really  think  6s.  would  cover  it? — The 
only  thing  I have  to  guide  me  in  making  that  .statement 
is  occasionally,  when  a person  comes  in  for  treatment 
in  the  fever  hospital,  and  wants  to  pay,  I have  heard 
the  master  asked  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  cover 
the  cost  of  the  treatment  that  the  patient  receives,  and 
he  usually  says  about  6s. 

1185.  That  is  not  allowing  one  penny  for  the  salary 
of  the  nurse  or  doctor.  In  the  £29,  which  is  the  cost 
of  an  inmate  in  the  asylum, 1 you  include  everything, 
whereas  m the  workhouse  you  are  comparing  the  3s.  6 rf., 
which  is  merely  a matter  of  food  ? — I was  not  comparing 

1186.  If  you  added  on  all  those  things  you  think  6s. 
would  cover  it  ?— I have  stated  to  you  the  only  reason 
1 have  for  mentioning  6s.  is,  that  the  master  said,  in 
his  opinion,  6s.  would  be  the  reasonable  thing. 

I don’t  think  many  Guardians  have  ever  looked 
at  this  in  that  way ; they  generally  take  the  3s.  6 d. 
or  2s.  3d.  as  the  cost  of  the  patient,  and  they  never 
reason  beyond  that.  If  you  take  the  capitation  grant, 
4s.  and  add  it  on  to  the  expense  of  a lunatic  in  the 
workhouse,  there  is  no  saving  in  keeping  a lunatic  in 
ne  workhouse  ? — Is  it  drawn  by  the  asylum  authorities 
tor  patients  in  the  workhouse  ? 

1188.  Oh,  no,  it  is  drawn  for  patients  in  the  asylum  ? 
'll  no  v- g6t  you  those  figures,  if  you  wish. 

Hi  °U/-.are  a.  member  of  the  infirmary  committee 

4\t~LX-  ,°ke  is  here,  and  he  can  give  evidence  on 
that ; he  is  the  doctor. 

rl.1’-90l;  Chairman.— The  Limavady  Board  of  Guar- 
mans  have  considered  the  queries  that  have  been  issued, 
n they  have  decided  against  amalgamation  for  their 
wn  union  ? — They  have  ; they  think  it  would  not  be 


an  advantage  to  the  ratepayers  or  the  sick  poor,  and  it 
would  leave  them  practically  no  representative ; they 
would  be  virtually  without  representation  if  they  had 
to  go  to  Coleraine  or  Derry.  Those  are  the  main 
grounds  on  which  we  object  to  amalgamation. 

^t1,1,91'  ■ Has.  „Limavady  always  had  a workhouse?— 
Well,  since  1841.  I have  some  statistics  here.  It  was 
built  to  accommodate  669  persons,  and  the  fever  hos- 
pital 32 ; there  has  been  expended  on  repairs  and  im- 
provements since  1897,  £813,  varying  from  £208  to 
£60  each  year.  The  salaries  to  the  officers  for  the 
year  1903  amount  to  £545. 

1192.  Does  that  include  the  value  of  their  food  ?— A 
goodly  number  of  them  are  not  fed;  it  includes  the 
three  chaplains,  and  the  clerk  and  assistant  clerk. 

1193.  Does  it  include  rations  for  the  resident  officers, 
master,  nurses,  and  matron  ?— Yes,  the  cost  of  the  in- 
mates in  the  workhouse  was  £1,337  for  1903. 

1194.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  is  the  average  mm. 
ber?— 117  for  1903. 

H95.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a daily  average  ?— 117 ; 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £1,940. 

1196.  Chairman. — Does  that  include  dispensary 
doctors? — No,  none  of  the  medical.  As  compared  with 
Lolerame,  Derry,  and  Magherafelt,  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  Limavady  relieved  was  1,488,  and  outdoor  two. 
The  total  amount  expended  in  relief  was  £2,029.  As 
compared  with  the  other  unions  our  poor  rate  expendi- 
ture was  7 d.  for  poor  relief  alone,  and  lOd.  the  total 
expenditure,  compared  with  9 £d.  and  Is.  05 d in 
Magherafelt,  6 |d.  and  lOd.  in  Derry,  and  9d.  ’ and 
Is.  0|d.  in  Coleraine.  In  Coleraine  the  average  yearly 
cost  of  each  person  was  £22  8s.,  compared  with  £17 
3s.  8 d.  in  Limavady,  £22  0s.  4d.  in  Magherafelt,  and 
£20  0s.  Id.  in  Derry,  showing  a very  considerable  sav- 
ing in  the  case  of  Limavady. 

1197.  What  was  your  average  rate  in  Limavady? — 

I don’t  know  from  memory. 

. H98-  Are  there  any  other  figures  you  wish  to  men- 
tion?— No,  nothing  that  I wish  to  mention.  I should 
say  that  the  cost  of  nursing  increased  by  £140  in  six 
years,  including  rations. 

1199.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  much  was  the  increase 
yearly? 

Chairman. — How  much  did  you  pay  six  years  ago? — 
In  the  infirmary  it  was  £20  six  years  ago,  now  it  is 
£65 ; in  the  fever  hospital  it  was  £15,  now  it  is  £30 ; 
wardsmaids  £31  now,  none  in  1897. 

1200.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  wardsmaids  did  you 
keep  in  1897  ? — None  apparently ; none  paid. 

1201.  You  had  inmates? — Yes, 

1202.  Probably  three  or  four  ? — I cannot  tell  you ; 
we  probably  have  to  keep  them  yet. 

1203.  Chairman. — You  are  not  mentioning  that  ex- 
cept to  show  what  an  improvement  has  been  made  ? — 
That  is  all,  and  to  account  for  the  increased  expendi- 
ture. There  was  a very  strong  feeling  among  a num- 
ber of  Guardians  that  they  considered  the  amount  of 
that  expenditure  was  not  called  for  at  all,  but  the 
Local  Government  Board  insisted  on  it.  With  regard 
to  the  tramps,  I have  been  inquiring  from  the  master, 
and  it  is  not  considered  a very  important  question  in 
Limavady ; they  are  so  few  and  they  are  required  to 
do  2£  hours’  work  before  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
and  the  breakfast  only  costs  one-third  of  a penny. 

1204.  What  are  the  constituents  of  that  meal? — I 
don’t  know,  but  the  master  has  told  me  that  you  might 
reasonably  conclude  the  2£  hours’  work  was  worth  their 
breakfast.  The  Limavady  Board  of  Guardians,  how- 
ever, have  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  erect 
tramp  shelters,  and  not  to  allow  them  into  the  work- 
house at  all. 

1205.  Under  the  control  of  the  Guardians  or  under 
the  police  ? — Under  police  control,  using  the  old  bride- 
wells for  that  purpose. 

1206.  Is  there  a disu 
es. 

1207.  As  regards  getting  contributions  from  patients, 
the  Guardians  are  in  favour  of  getting  such  contribu- 
tions ?-IThey  are. 

1208.  How  do  they  think  payments  ought  to  be 
charged? — That  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Guardians,  according  to  the  individual  means  of  each 
patient. 

1209.  Would  you  have  any  insane  people  kept  in  the 
workhouse? — No,  I think  the  insane  should  be  main- 
tained by  Government  funds. 

1210.  And  altogether  in  an  asylum  ? — Yes,  if  asylums 
were  sufficient  to  contain  them ; at  present  the  imbe- 
ciles of  the  Limavady  workhouse  are  very  useful,  doing 
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all  the  work  of  the  farm,  which  yields  a considerable 
profit  each  year.  There  are  twenty-nine  imbeciles,  and 
they  are  very  useful. 

1211.  You  used  to  have  a number  of  patients  boarded 
out  in  the  Limavady  Workhouse  from  the  asylum: 
does  that  go  on  still?— There  are  only  three  of  the 
original  patients  left ; there  were  eight  originally  sent 

1212.  But  you  have  some  boarded  out  there  still  ?— 
Yes,  three. 

1213.  They  are  not  sent  any  more  to  you  from  time 
to  time  ? — Oh,  no. 

1214.  Did  you  try  to  get  your  lunatics  taken  by  the 
asylum  ? — No,  we  did  not  make  any  effort. 


1215.  You  don’t  object  to  it,  because  at  present  they 
are  doing  so  much  useful  work  ? — Yes. 

1216.  What  is  the  number  of  children  in  Limavady? 
— I think  it  is  six,  who  are  fit  for  being  boarded  out ; 
six  who  are  orphans  and  deserted. 

1217.  What  about  the  numbers  of  other  children? — 
I don’t  know  exactly  the  number,  but  they  are  very 
few — about  five. 

1218.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  children  altogether 
have  you  ? — About  five,  I think,  speaking  from  memory, 
but  they  are  very  few. 

1219.  Five,  and  six  who  might  be  boarded  out? — 
Six  are  boarded  out. 


Mr.  John 
Gregg. 


Mr.  John  Gregg,  j.p.,  examined. 


1220.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Derry 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

1221.  You  were  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with  a 
short  abstract  of  the  evidence  you  intend  to  give.  As 
regards  union  rating,  what  opinion  have  you  formed? 
— I have  formed  a very  strong  opinion  that  union  rat- 
ing should  be  done  away  with,  and  each  electoral  divi- 
sion should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  its  own  poor. 

1222.  That  is  going  back  absolutely  to  the  old  prin- 
ciple ? — Exactly.  I consider  that  if  this  arrangement 
was  made,  the  representatives  would  take  much  more 
interest  in  union  affairs,  and  there  would  be  a chance 
of  giving  outdoor  relief  without  the  risk  of  having  it 
abused,  as,  in  the  case  of  union  rating,  everybody  is 
prepared  to  recommend  outdoor  relief  coming  off  such 
a broad  back. 

1223.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  Derry  Board  of 
Guardians  in  that  statement  ? — I say  everyone  is  more 
willing  to  give  it  when  the  relief  comes  off  a large 
valuation. 

1224.  Not  in  Derry  ? — I should  say  it  applies  to  every 
place. 

1225.  £60  a year  is  not  very  liberal  ? — We  don’t  go 
in  for  it  in  the  Derry  Union  ; we  are  very  much  against 
it. 

1226.  You  would  like  to  adopt  divisional  rating  to 
reduce  the  £60? — No,  to  add  to  it  if  possible.  The 
only  chance  of  giving  outdoor  relief  in  a manner  that 
I would  call  fair  to  the  ratepayers  would  be  by  divi- 
sional rating.  Then  the  Guardians  would  have  the 
responsibility  if  their  recommendations  were  followed  ; 
you  would  fine  the  responsibility  down  to  a small  spot 
that  you  could  lay  your  finger  on. 

1227.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  present 
practice  of  the  Derry  Guardians  sometimes  acts  harshly 
in  deserving  cases  ? — It  must  be  admitted  that  it  would 
have  that  effect  in  deserving  cases,  but  there  is  hardly 
a Guardian  of  the  sixty  who  has  not  in  his  mind 
twenty  as  deserving  cases  in  his  own  neighbourhood ; 

et  he  would  not  recommend  them,  the  amount  would 
e so  much  it  would  swamp  the  union,  and  do  away 
with  private  philanthropy. 

1228.  Yet  there  must  be  several  cases  in  such  a union 
where  the  people  are  really  in  want  of  sustenance  and 
cannot  get  it : is  that  a fact  ? — I don’t  know  that  it  is. 

I think  that  would  hardly  apply  to  our  union.  I 
would  be  sorry  to  say  that  anybody  in  our  union  would 
starve  if  we  did  not  give  outdoor  relief. 

1229.  But  the  practice  is  not  to  give  it  unless  the 
doctor  gives  a certificate  that  they  are  not  able  to  be 
removed  ? — That  is  the  general  practice  ; we  are  against 
making  outdoor  relief  general. 

1230.  Chairman. — You  would  suggest  that  an  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  question  of  rating,  so  that 
this  outdoor  relief  might  be  extended  in  deserving 
cases? — I would  say  that  there  would  be  a chance  of 
extending  it  in  deserving  cases  without  inflicting 
charges  on  people  where  they  were  not  interested.  For 
instance,  a very  small  rated  division,  say  one-fifth  of 
the  valuation  of  a large  rated  division : they  send  two 
representatives,  and  they  have  two  votes,  or  say  ten 
votes,  against  two  to  tax  a large  division  with  a lot  of 
cases  which  they  may  call  deserving,  but  still  when 
they  are  run  down  to  a fine  thing  they  may  not  really 
be  destitute.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  where  the  fair  play 
comes  in. 

1231.  That  is  the  distinction  between  poverty  and 
destitution? — There  is  many  a man  deserving  that  is 
not  destitute,  and  still  if  you  give  every  deserving  one, 
where  would  you  stop. 

1232.  It  is  only  to  be  given  to  the  destitute  under 
the  law  ? — That  is  all.  A person  that  has  some  little 


thing  could  not  be  called  destitute  under  the  law,  and 
still  we  are  often  called  upon  when  a person  has  a trifle 
to  supplement  that  trifle.  But  I do  consider  if  we 
went  back  to  divisional  rating,  and  the  representative 
of  the  division  had  a say  in  the  matter,  and  was  re- 
sponsible" to  the  division,  they  would  be  very  careful 
about  a recommendation. 

1233.  Of  course  the  recommendation  of  a Guardian 
or  of  two  Guardians  is  not  binding  on  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — Decidedly  not ; but  if  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians see  two  Guardians  of  that  division  making  out  a 
very  good  case,  and  knew  divisional  rating  would  have 
to  pay,  I don’t  suppose  the  Guardians  for  one  moment 
would  stop  them  giving  relief. 

1234.  But  they  might  fear  it  would  spread  ?— I don't 
think  so,  as  it  would  not  come  out  of  their  pockets. 

1235.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  practice 
would  be  to  leave  to  every  division  the  management  of 
its  own  relief  ? — I would  say,  in  a case  of  this  sort, 
some  statement  should  be  made  from  a representative 
of  the  division,  and  my  experience  of  public  boards  is 
that  the  representation  from  a division  has  always  full 
weight.  I hardly  ever  saw  it  otherwise. 

1236.  Chairman. — Sometimes  they  are  allowed  even 
to  decide  the  question  ? — Sometimes  they  are. 

1237.  But  you  say  at  the  present  time  there  are 
several  people  who  are  willing  to  vote  outdoor  relief, 
knowing  it  comes  on  a very  broad  back? — Knowing 
they  would  not  do  it  if  it  came  off  their  own  division. 

I must  say  that  the  District  Council  I represent  are 
entirely  in  favour  of  divisional  rating. 

1238.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — As  regards  sanitary 

matters  ? — I only  refer  to  the  Poor  Law  at  present ; of 
course  I need  hardly  tell  you  the  District  Councillors 
are  all  Guardians.  No.  2 in  my  evidence  I think  is 
very  important.  That  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Guardians  of  each  union  to  send  a pauper  to  the  union 
in  which  he  was  born,  except  he  is  qualified  for  relief 
by,  say,  five  years’  residence.  Only  those  who  cannot 
be  traced  to  any  particular  division  should  be  a union 
charge. 

1239.  Chairman.— That  is  virtually  bringing  in  the 
English  and  Scotch  law? — Exactly;  it  is  very  hard 
they  can  ship  paupers  over  here  and  we  have  to  hold  on 
to  those  we  have  got — cannot  transfer  them. 

1240.  Do  you  get  any  English  or  Scotch  ? — Occasion- 
ally we  do. 

1241.  You  are  not  referring  so  much  to  the  Scotch 
or  English  as  people  who  might  come  from  100  miles 
down  the  country? — Decidedly.  I would  even  send 
them  to  Strabane  or  Armagh.  I don’t  see  why,  if  an 
old  man  came  down  here  and  got  destitute,  or  went  on 
a spree  here,  that  we  should  have  to  keep  them.  I 
mean  to  stop  it  all  over. 

1242.  It  may  be  as  broad  as  it  is  long ; you  may  be 
getting  back  some  gentlemen  that  you  had  hitherto  got 
rid  of? — That  is  exactly  the  idea.  I want  to  go  on 
the  lines  of  common  honesty.  I go  on  the'  lines  that 
the  Guardians  should  have  a very  wide  discretion  in 
everything  so  long  as  it  affected  their  own  individual 
poor. 

1243.  If  one  of  your  people  was  in  Tipperary  they 
would  have  a discretion  to  send  him  back  here?— 
They  would,  but  if  they  wished  to  allow  him  to  remain, 
I would  say  by  all  meanslet  him  remain  ; that  would 
give  them  control  of  their  own  internal  affairs. 

1244.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  they  might  not  be  able  to 
go  themselves,  they  might  have  to  have  someone  to  go 
with  them,  which  would  be  more  expensive  ?— That  is 
so,  but  those  matters  should  be  left  to  tho  Guardians 
to  do  as  they  wished. 
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1245.  It  would  not  be  the  Guardians  who  would  be 
receiving  them  ? — The  Guardians  who  were  shipping 
them  off  should  provide  for  the  transit.  If  they 
wished  to  send  them  away  I say  they  should  have  power 
to  do  so. 

1246.  Chairman. — There  has  been  a great  deal  said 

about  this  question  of  settlement  for  many 
years.  You  would  like  to  have  a law  of 
settlement  similar  to  that  in  England  and  Scot- 
land?— Yes.  No.  3 is  another  important  matter— 

that  the  relieving  officer’s  power  of  giving  lines 
for  admission  to  workhouses  should  be  done  away  with, 
and  that  all  admissions  should  be  at  the  gate  by  the 
master.  I think  it  is  only  a farce  giving  lines  by  the 
relieving  officer ; there  is  nothing  in  it,  and,  putting 
it  in  another  way,  it  is  almost  an  abuse.  A person 
goes  to  the  relieving  officer  and  demands  a line ; then 
they  go  and  do  whatever  they  like  until  it  suits  them ; 
then  at  any  hour  of  the  night  they  go  to  the  workhouse 
and  demand  admission.  I saw  a case  recently  where  a 
ticket  was  issued  by  the  relieving  officer  at  6 o’clock 
in  the  evening  to  an  able-bodied  woman  living  in  Fahan 
Street,  and  she  amused  herself  until  11.30  at  night, 
then  she  rapped  up  the  house,  showed  her  ticket,  and 
demanded  admission.  I think  admission  should  be  at 
the  gate. 

1247.  What  duties  would  you  assign  to  the  relieving 
officer? — I would  take  that  duty  off  him.  I don’t  say 
what  I would  assign  to  him.  Giving  lines  for  admis- 
sion to  the  workhouse  I would  take  off  him  altogether. 

1248.  In  the  case  of  a relieving  officer  who  lived  in 
the  relief  district  in  which  the  workhouse  was  situ- 
ated; but  would  you  take  it  away  from  a relieving 
officer  living,  say,  at  Claudy : would  you  not  allow  the 
relieving  officer  at  Claudy  to  give  a ticket  for  admis- 
sion ? — We  have  no  relieving  officer  at  Claudy  ; we  have 
one  for  the  entire  union  living  in  Derry ; that  a man 
coming  in  from  Claudy  should  go  to  William-street  to 
get  a ticket  for  admission  to  the  Waterside  is,  I think, 
a laborious  process.  'No.  4 : Every  person  admitted 
should  be  compelled  to  put  on  the  clothes  provided,  in 
order  to  have  their  own  properly  searched.  If  any 
money  or  valuables  are  found,  expenses  of  maintenance 
should  be  deducted.  I have  known  a case  within  the 
last  two  years  where  one  man  in  harvest  time  worked 
for  a neighbouring  farmer  for  close  on  a week,  and 
came  in  each  night  and  got  relief  in  the  workhouse, 
and  on  Saturday  night  when  he  was  paid  his  wages,  he 
came  into  the  workhouse  with  it  and  was  not  properly 
searched.  Casual  admissions  should  be  done  away  with 
altogether.  Clause  5 I consider  a very  important  one. 
There  is  in  every  town  of  any  size,  and  in  country  dis- 
tricts in  a less  degree,  a class  of  loafers,  some  with  a 
sort  of  trade,  such  as  tin  and  locksmiths,  strolling 
musicians,  women  of  loose  character,  and  men  of  lazy 
drunken  habits,  in  many  cases  accompanied  by  chil- 
dren. At  present  in  a workhouse  like  Derrv  these  are 
running  in  and  out,  in  some  cases  as  often  as  three  or 
four  times  a week.  The  number  of  admissions  varies 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  to,  in  exceptional  times,  say  fifty 
per  week.  The  Guardians  have  no  power  to  refuse  and 
no  power  to  detain  such  people.  Power  should  be  given 
to  Guardians  to  bring  all  such  cases  before  the  magis- 
trates on,  say,  the  third  admission,  the  case  to  be  proved 
by  the  workhouse  master  or  porter.  That  is  one  of  the 
greatest  abuses  we  have  of  the  relief  in  the  Derry 
Union.  You  would  hardly  call  this  class  tramps,  but 
they  make  the  workhouse  a lodging ; they  very  often 
come  on  Saturday  night  and  spend  Sunday  with  us, 
and  leave  on  Monday  morning. 

1249.  Mr.  Scott  gave  evidence  that  the  English  law 
should  be  applied? — That  is  what  I am  coming  on  to. 
Vagrancy  should  be  dealt  with  entirely  through  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  The  difficulties  and  ex- 
penses attached  to  prosecutions  in  the  way  of  summons, 
evidence,  and  arrest  at  present  make  Guardians  allow 
many  to  go  free  who  should  be  taken  to  jail.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  have'  perfect 
machinery  for  this  purpose,  but  Boards  of  Guardians 
have  none.  I think  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
could  do  a lot  in  the  way  of  assisting  us,  and  keep  a 
lot  of  these  vagrants  from  coming  to  the  house.  The 
Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  17th  of  March  last,  passed 
a resolution: — "Resolved,  that  the  Clerk  be  instructed 
to  write  to  Mr.  Leathern,  County  Inspector,  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,  asking  him  to  appoint  one  con- 
stable to  call  at  the  workhouse  each  morning  to  inspect 
the  tramps,  instead  of  a different  man  each  day,  as  at 
present.  Also  asking  him  to  allow  his  men  to  arrest 
Hid  prosecute  any  vagrants  found  in  the  workhouse, 


such  as  tramps  coming  into  the  workhouse  more  than  ^ jj  j90g 

once  in  the  year,  or  deserting  children,  if  any  such  case  ' L 

comes  undt  r their  observation  or  is  pointed  out  to  them  Mr.  John 
by  any  workhouse  official  who  offers  evidence  sufficient  Gregg, 
to  convict.”  Our  object  was  to  get  the  Constabulary  to 
lake  up  the  prosecutions  and  save  us  the  cost  of  going 
to  a solicitor,  which  made  the  maintenance  of  the 
vagrant  a small  thing  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
secuting him.  The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  were  in 
the  habit  of  sending  a different  man  every  morning  to 
inspect ; we  thought  that  if  they  sent  one  man  constant 
he  would  get  to  know  them.  The  County  Inspector  re- 
plied, statmg  he  would  have  one  man  appointed  to  call 
at.  the  workhouse ; the  other  matter  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  instructions.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1903, 
read  letter  of  2nd  inst.  from  the  County  Inspector, 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  in  reference  to  the  police 
arresting  and  prosecuting  tramps  coming  into  the  work- 
house  more  than  once  in  the  year,  and  stating  that 
doing  so  would  be  taking  over  the  duties  of  the  Guar- 
dians. The  District  Inspector,  however,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  any  cases  in  which  he  should  prose- 
cute. I think  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  could  do 
very  much  more  than  they  are  doing  without  any 
trouble  to  themselves,  because  they  are  not  a very  over- 
wrought body  of  men,  and  they  could  do  a good  deal  in 
stamping  out  vagrants.  It  is  not  what  these  men  cost 
us  in  the  workhouse,  but  the  demoralising  effect ; they 
tramp  the  country  for  the  greater  part  of  their  life  and 
generally  end  in  some  workhouse. 

1250.  You  would  try  and  abolish  these  tramps  by 
making  the  workhouse  very  unpleasant  for  them? — 

Exactly.  I think  there  is  no  reason  why  in  Ireland, 
where  we  have  such  a declining  population  and  such  a 
number  of  people  wanting  labourers  in  the  country, 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  we  should  have  a place 
for  able-bodied  inside,  and  if  we  commenced  to  ask 
them  to  work  inside  they  would  see  that  they  had  better 
work  outside.  The  present  rule  for  discharge  on  giving 
three  hours’  notice  should  be  abolished,  and  the  time 
of  discharge,  with  a maximum  and  minimum,  stated 
or  fixed,  be  left  in  the  Guardians’  hands— maximum, 
say,  one  week,  or  until  a Board  meeting  decide ; if  such 
meeting  be  held  within  one  week,  a minimum  might  be 
fixed  by  arrangements  of,  say,  two  days  to  meet  excep- 
tional cases ; no  discharge  to  be  given  in  any  case  in 
less  than  forty-eight  hours.  By  this  change  work  could 
be  got  out  of  such  inmate  which  is  impossible  under 
present  regulation  as  to  discharge.  A work-master, 
who  could  instruct  and  organise  in,  say,  at  least  two 
suitable  trades,  should  be  appointed  to  each  workhouse 
of,  say,  about  the  size  of  Derry.  This  officer  would  be 
responsible  for  all  labour  and  nothing  else,  and  would, 
in  many  cases  where  the  children  go  out  to  school,  save 
a schoolmaster  being  employed,  and  also  take  a lot  of 
work  off  the  master’s  hands.  This  man  should  be  paid, 
half  by  the  Guardians  and  half  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  same  as  the  nurse  of  the  workhouse,  for- 
by  paying  half  the  Local  Government  Board  could  andi. 
would  insist  on  a properly  qualified  man  only  being: 
appointed.  In  our  present  workhouse  we  have  a land 
steward,  who  acts  as  a wardsman  and  looks  after  the  - 
idiots  in  the  house,  and  we  have  also  a schoolmaster 
and  a schoolmistress.  If  a workmaster  was  appointed, 

I hold  he  could  do  the  work  of  both  the  land  steward 
and  of  the  schoolmaster  ; when  we  are  sending^ the  chil- 
dren out  to  school  the  schoolmistress  could  still  be  re- 
tained, who  would  both  look  after  the  children  in  her 
leisure  hours  and  also  give  assistance  to  the  matron- 
It  is  my  opinion  that  no  lunatics  should  be  in  the  work- 
house  at  all,  neither  do  I consider  that  the  county  should 
be  saddled  with  the  expense  of  having  another  institu- 
tion at  Limavady,  because  we  are  getting  on  slowly 
with  the  building  at  Gransha,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  accommodation ; and  when  it  is  completed  I think 
it  will  be  a perfect  institution.  I don’t  at  all  agree  in 
multiplying  the  staff  on  different  places  here  and 
there.  If  you  allow  Limavady  to  become  a county 
auxiliary  asylum  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
insist  on  spending  a few  more  thousands  adding  some 
more  officials ; you  will  have  to  superannuate  the 
officials  who  are  there  at  present,  and  then  what  will 
become  of  the  sick  at  Limavady.  I don’t  think  that 
would  be  economy.  • The  present  system  of  workhouse 
hospital,  no  matter  what  sentiment  is  against  it,  would 
be  hard  to  beat,  taking  Derry  as  an  example,  in  treat- 
ment, comfort,  and  attendance.  Cottage  hospitals  in 
rural  districts  would  not  work  out  economically  owing 
to  small  and  greatly  scattered  populations.  Something 
might,  however,  be  done  by  relief  in  kind  to  improve 
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Aug.  11,  1903,  t*18  treatment  of  sick  Door  at  home.  Infectious  disease 
— should  in  every  possible  case  be  treated  in  a hospital, 

Mr.  John  not  only  to  benefit  the  patient,  but  to  prevent  its  spread- 

Qre8g>  ing.  Something  should  be  done  to  extend  district 

nursing  in  rural  districts. 

1251.  You  say  cottage  hospitals  would  not  work  out 
economically.  Have  you  only  the  Derry  Union  in 
mind  ? — That  is  all. 

1252.  You  were  not  thinking  of  a case  such  as  was 
mentioned  here  just  now,  where  a union  is  forty  miles 
long  ? — No ; I am  principally  speaking  from  my  own 
observation  as  a member  of  the  Derry  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

1253.  You  don’t  think  that  any  additional  hospital 
accommodation  is  required  in  the  union? — No,  I do 
not.  What  I do  think  we  should  extend — I think  you 
are  aware  that  we  tried  to  extend  a system  of  district 
nursing  to  the  rural  districts.  Of  course,  the  unfor- 
tunate thing  about  it  is  that  the  most  of  the  midwives 
are  not  exactly  capable  of  taking  up  the  work  as  a 
whole ; but  I believe  it  was  one  of  the  recommendations 
by  a higher  authority  that  it  would  work  by  having 
new  appointments  made  with  such  qualifications  that 
they  could  take  up  the  duty.  I also  consider  there 
should  be  relief  in  kind  to  the  sick  poor ; the  sick  poor 
need  many  more  things  than  medicine  when  sickness 
comes  amongst  them ; they  can  get  medicine  free,  but 
find  a difficulty  in  getting  nourishing  food  and  clothing 
free ; but  I do  believe  in  having  a dep6t  at  the  dis- 
pensary under  a committee  that  would  look  after  the 
district  nursing,  and  the  same  committee  could  look 
after  the  dispensary — a sort  of  dispensary  and  nursing 
committee  who  would  have  entire  control.  It  is  rather 
too  much  responsibility  to  leave  in  the  doctor’s  hands  ; 
one  doctor  might  be  very  sympathetic  and  do  a lot,  but 
they  are  human : where  we  might  get  one  that  would 
be  perfect  we  might  get  another  that  would  not  trouble 
himself.  I think  a committee  could  manage  the  whole 
concern:  control  the  district  nursing,  and  keep  a depot 
for  little  things,  sheets  or  blankets.  I know,  in  our 
-dispensary  some  ladies  provide  sheets  and  blankets  for 
•our  own  dispensary  nurses. 

1254.  You  know  the  Guardians  have  such  power 
.•at  present? — Yes ; but  it  is  not  recognised.  I believe, 
if  it  was  officially  fathered  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  they  insisted  on  each  midwife  appointed 

' having  the  qualifications  of  a nurse. 

1255.  That  is  not  what  I meant ; I mean  they  have 
the  power  of  giving  relief  in  kind  ? — Yes  ; but  it  never 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  a control  committee,  or  a 
committee  who  would  manage  the  dispensary  and  look 
after  the  depfit.  We  have  been  doing  a lot  since  I 
became  a member  of  the  Board  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  people  inside,  but,  unfortunately,  we  can  never 

;get  anything  done  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people 
•outside.  It  might  be  the  means  of  keeping  some  of  the 
-people  out  of  the  house. 

1256.  I fancy  the  Guardians  have  power  to  do  all 
• that  you  recommend  in  these  two  paragraphs  ? — But 
we  have  not  got  the  head  ; we  want  a committee  with  a 
-nurse  under  them  to  manage  the  giving  of  this  relief. 
These  things  are  never  brought  to  us  ; we  hardly  ever 
know  of  a case  of  this  sort.  And  another  thing,  the 
•dispensaries  have  never  been  thoroughly  looked  after 
since  they  did  away  with  the  old  dispensary  com- 
mittees. 

1257.  You  could  hardly  expect  relief  in  kind  to  be 
given  when  you  have  only  one  relieving  officer  for  the 
whole  union? — If  there  was  a committee  and  nurse 
recognised  as  a district  nurse,  as  well  as  a midwife  and 
a doctor — a responsible  individual — I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  it  could  be  given  out  by  the  committee  without 
going  to  the  relieving  officer  at  all. 

1258.  Well,  a committee  to  supervise  these  matters 

is  the  central  idea  of  your  recommendations  ? — Yes  ; a 
committee  for  each  dispensary,  to  look  after  both  the 
dispensaries  and  the  doctor’s  lines  and  the  medicine, 
and  see  that  everything  was  going  on  right ; although 
the  dispensaries  may  not  be  neglected — I have  every 
confidence  the  doctors  are  looking  after  them — but  ail 
the  same,  when  the  Guardians  don’t  examine  the 
books 

1259.  If  they  had  a qualified  district  nurse,  and  the 
necessary  things  were  supplied  to  them,  it  would  be  an 
enormous  advantage  ; that  is  your  view  ?— ' Yes  ; to 
extend  the  system  of  district  nursing  there  is  in  the 
town  to  the  rural  districts  is  my  idea. 

1260.  It  is  in  a considerable  number  of  rural  dis- 
tricts ? — Unfortunately  it  is  not  much  ;n  ours. 


1261.  Tire  next  question  was  the  workhouse  classifies, 
tion? — I don’t  approve  at  all  of  having  a different 
workhouse  for  a different  class. 

1262.  You  don’t  approve  of  having  one  class  only  in 
one  building? — I do  not.  I heard  it  suggested  to-dav 
that  there  should  be  a sort  of  reformatory  for  able- 
bodied  established  for  a large  centre.  If  a man  appears 
destitute,  how  would  he  be  shipped  to  such  a central 
institution — a really  genuine  case  of  an  able-bodied 
man  that  wanted  a couple  of  nights’  lodgings,  how  would 
he  be  sent  to  this  central  institution  ? Then  you  would 
have  to  centralise  the  infirm  and  the  sick.  A convey- 
ance back  and  forward,  and  the  maintaining  of  these 
places  on  different  lines,  would  never  work  out  econo- 
mically. I think  if  you  establish  more  stringent  laws 
with  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  and  give  us  power  to 
detain  them,  and  not  make  it  so  free  and  easy,  in  a 
short  time  you  would  stamp  these  able-bodied  out ; there 
are  not  so  many  of  them  coming  in  now. 

1263.  I don’t  know  whether  they  are  falling  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population? — You  see  the  workhouses 
are  so  large  that  they  could  hold  a great  many  more ; 
in  old  times  they  used  to  pack  them  like  herrings  in 
barrels.  If  we  tried,  now,  to  do  the  things  that  were 
done  twenty  years  ago  we  would  receive  a very  severe 
reprimand  from  headquarters.  There  were  times  when 
we  had  fifty  or  sixty  patients  with  one  nurse,  and  that 
not  a qualified  one.  I say  the  accommodation  in  Derry 
Workhouse  is  fairly  well  filled ; if  you  had  very  much 
more  vou  would  make  it  rather  uncomfortable.  Classi- 
fication should  be  improved,  and  a large  discretion  given 
to  Guardians,  who  should  be  the  best  judges  of  the 
circumstances,  which  vary  very  much  in  different 
unions.  I would  do  away  with  casuals  or  night 
lodgers  by  a change  in  the  time  of  discharge  ; all  would 
then  go  right  into  the  house  on  admission.  I would 
have  Class  1,  able-bodied,  male  and  female,  as  at 
present;  Class  2,  aged  and  infirm,  male  and  female, 
as  at  present.  Class  3 I would  have  a superior  aged 
and  infirm  class,  with  better  accommodation  and  sepa- 
ration ; but  rations  the  same  as  now.  This  class  to 
consist  of  decent  people  who  are  driven  in  by  mis- 
fortune, and  who  come  with  a good  character;  the 
Board  to  elect  this  superior  class  at  admission,  or  for 
good  conduct  in  the  house.  I think  the  number  that 
would  need  to  go  into  a class  like  this  would  not  be 
more  than  25  per  cent,  at  the  most,  of  the  entire  in- 
mates. So  far  as  the  general  rations  of  the  house  are 
concerned,  I consider  them  good  enough ; the  only 
trouble  is  separation.  The  rations  are  better  than  most 
people  of  the  class  are  in  the  habit  of  having,  and  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  decent  labourers  outside  if 
we  attempted  to  give  any  class  superior  accommodation 
in  the  house  to  what  any  decent  labourer  can  provide 
for  his  own  family  outside.  If  possible,  I would  set 
a ward  apart  for  decent  old  married  couples,  where 
they  could  live  together,  under  special  conditions,  I 
think  this  could  be  met  by  sending  the  insane  to  the 
asylum,  and  turning  our  present  insane  wards,  which 
are  in  good  order,  into  wards  of  this  class  of  superior 
accommodation.  Of  course,  in  giving  this  evidence 
my  idea  is  altogether  on  the  lines  of  economy.  It  is 
easy  to  get  up  and  say  establish  hospitals  here  and 
there,  but  it  all  means  cost ; the  people  cannot  afford 
to  be  taxed  very  much  further  than  they  are.  The 
circumstances  of  each  union  vary  so  much  that  cast-iron 
regulations  enforced  on  all  would  be  an  injustice ; every 
latitude  should  be  allowed  under  a veto  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I do  consider,  where  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  inclined — as  most  of  them  are — to  deal 
fairly  and  honestly  with  the  people  under  their  charge, 
they  should  be  given  very  great  latitude ; and  I must 
say,  from  my  own  experience  of  the  Derry  Guardians, 
if  they  sometimes  do  go  out  of  the  beaten  track  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  treated  us  very  fairly  in 
the  matter. 

1264.  There  is  a special  provision  in  the  rules  that 
any  special  division  or  classification  you  recommend  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  very  likely  favourably 
consider  your  recommendations  ?— But  I would  like 
this  to  take  the  place  of  the  idea  that  you  would  setup 
a separate  institution.  I don’t  think  that  would  work 
out  conveniently  or  economically ; the  getting  to  these 
separate  institutions  would  be  the  whole  trouble.  We 
want  to  get  one  central  place,  where  we  can  meet  the 
needs  of  all  within  an  easy  distance.  I think  that  is 
the  great  thing  the  Commissioners  at  starting  the 
Boor  Law  did ; they  seem  to  have  taken  the  map  and  a 
pair  of  compasses,  and  marked  out  a centre  for  each 
union  that  they  considered  a reasonable  distance. 
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1265.  They  were  guided  by  taking  a ten  miles  radius, 
as  far  as  possible  ?— I think  they  have  done  that  pretty 
nearly.  That  is  all  I have  to  say. 

1266.  About  the  boarding  out  of  children?— I am 
entirely  in  favour  of  that ; but  I am  not  at  all  in 
favour  of  going  so  far  as  to  very  extensively  take  away 
the  responsibility  of  parents  for  supporting  their  child"- 


1267.  Suppose  the  parents  are  dissolute,  useless 

people  ? — You  would  have  to  extend 

1268.  Would  you  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  do 
something  ?— I could  understand  your  sending  the 
parents  to  jail  and  taking  the  children  for  the  term  ; 
if  you  gave  a man  two  years  I could  quite  understand 
your  taking  the  children  for  that  time. 

1269.  What  do  you  say  about  illegitimate  children  ? 
—Where  they  become  homeless  we  always  board  that 
child  right  away,  no  matter  what  age,  or  what  the 
child  is. 

1270.  You  have  a number  of  children  in  the  work- 
house in  Derry,  and  their  mothers  are  there,  too ; 
would  you  propose  to  keep  them  in  the  workhouse  still  ’? 
—If  they  are  illegitimate  it  would  be  a very  serious 
question ; _ it  has  been  often  discussed  at  our  Board. 
Witli  an  illegitimate  child  the  responsibility  rests  on 
two  parties  ; it  is  very  hard  to  father  it  on  one,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  settle  it  on  the  other. 

1271.  Where  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  father, 
and  can  only  look  to  the  mother,  would  you  propose  to 
take  away  that  child  from  the  mother?— If  she  in- 
tended to  live  with  the  child  in  the  workhouse  con- 
tinually, I would  say,  “ Certainly,  yes.”  But  if  it  was 
her  intention  to  take  the  child  out  and  provide  'for  it 
herself  I would  say,  “ Certainly  not.”  I think  it  would 
be  harsh  to  do  so.  And  then  taking  children  from 
parents  that  are  dissolute,  and  you  board  them  out, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  those  children  from  the 
parents  interfering  with  them  afterwards ; they  would 
annoy  the  people  that  had  the  children. 

1272.  I believe  that  many  such  do  follow  their 
children?— It  is  only  natural.  The  only  thing  you 
could  do  with  the  children,  if  you  take  them  from 
their  parents,  is  to  send  them  to  an  industrial  school ; 
but  you  could  not  attempt  to  board  them  out  unless  the 
parents  were  in  jail. 

1273.  As  regards  payment  by  people  in  aid  of  their 
support  in  hospital,  have  you  considered  that  question  ? 
—As  applied  to  the  city  of  Derry  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  consider  it.  We  have  the  county  infirmary  and 
the  Foyle  Hill  hospital,  and  the  question  of  offering 
payment  to  us,  I think,  has  only  cropped  up  about 
once. 

1274.  I mean  patients  who  come  into  your  hospital 
m the  workhouse.  Some  of  them  could  pay  a little  ?— I 
don’t  know  that  they  could.  I am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  any  patient  that  came  to  us  could  not. 

^'a^e  ^*e  case  a man’s  child  that  comes  in. 

A child  consumes  a certain  amount  of  food  in  the  week. 
Suppose  it  comes  in  with  an  illness  of  a month  ; the 
parents  are  saved  some  small  sum  by  the  Guardians 
keeping  the  child.  Should  they  not,  at  all  events,  pay 
i ij  ^ *s  a very  8reat  question  whether  they 
should  or  not.  The  people  who  send  children  are  gene- 
rally very  poor  people,  and  I would  be  inclined  to  give 
them  every  consideration. 

1276.  Even  a little  payment,  if  a child  comes  in  with 

a ? — To  put  payments  to  the  full  amount 

,1^77.  Not  to  the  full  amount.  They  could  not  pay 
that,  very  likely ; but  supposing  you  took  as  a measure 
what  the  child  really  costs  the  father  and  mother  ?— On 
the  labouring  class  I would  not  be  inclined  to  put 
th  + 1 ^ think,  when  they  get  a misfortune  of 
that  sort,  by  visiting  the  child  now  and  again,  and 
the  worry  and  necessary  expense  put  on  them,  for  all 
we  would  get  out  of  it  I am  sure  would  not  be  the 
wish  of  the  Board 

1278.  It  would  not  be  any  expense  to  the  parents  ? — 
WeLt,  supposing  they  lived  at  Claudy,  and  sent  a child 
if  the  workhouse  in  Derrv.  the  cost  of  coming  to  see 
it  occasionally 

12.^-  ®ut  supposing  they  were  people  from  the  city ; 
ould  you  charge  them  nothing  ? — Not  a person  who  was 
I9^arnlng  8 sma^  am°unt  in  the  city. 

1280.  It  would  take  away  the  Poor  Law  appearance 
rom  the  hospital  ? — Anyone  that  would  mind  the  Poor 
w appearance  of  the  hospital,  and  was  worth  a 
ittle  money,  never  would  send  a child  near  it.  It  is 
h™dly  neceSBar7  to  consider. 
i«l.  Then  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
nomise  by  payments  ? — I don’t  believe  it  would  be 


worth  considering,  so  far  as  our  hospital  is  concerned. 
If  we  get  in  any  person  who  is  able  to  pay,  and  know 
they  are  able  to  pay,  we  do  ask  them ; but  to  make  it 
compulsory,  and  try  to  recover  the  money,  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  worth  it. 

1282.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Foyle  Hill  hospital? — Nothing,  further  than  that  it 
is  there. 

1283.  You  don’t  know  how  it  is  managed  or  sup- 
ported ?— No  ; all  I know  is  the  general  opinion  is  that 
we  have  a much  superior  one  at  the  Waterside. 

1284.  Do  you  think  it  a good  thing  that  a town  of 
the  size  of  Derry  should  have  two  fever  hospitals,  both 
supported  off  the  rates  ? — I dare  say  it  is  a sanitary 
protection  for  the  city. 

1285.  But  is  not  the  city  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
rateable  value  of  the  union  ?— It  is  rather  more  than 
half. 

1286.  And  off  the  same  ratepayers  you  are  supporting 
the  two  institutions  1 — Well,  we  are ; but  country  people 
are  not  treated  in  the  Foyle  Hill  Hospital. 

1287.  The  city  people  are  paying  for  the  two  hos- 
pitals?—! think  they  are  entitled  to  pay  a larger  share, 
considering  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the 
fever  hospital  in  the  workhouse  come  from  the  city. 

1288.  The  two  cannot  be  as  well  managed.  Would 
not  one  institution  be  better  than  the  two  ?— It  was  the 
city  authorities  established  Foyle  Hill  hospital ; for 
what  purpose  I don’t  know. 

^re  any  memjbers  of  the  County  Borough  Coun- 
cil here  to  give  evidence?— I don’t  know;  hut  if  they 
did  away  with  Foyle  Hill  hospital  and  established  a 
pay  ward  at  the  Waterside,  it  might  be  different. 

1290.  Or  nice  versa,  one  of  the  large  hospitals  might 
be  made  into  a consumptive  hospital,  either  one  or  the 
other  ; if  the  other  took  all  the  cases  ?— My  idea  is,  if 
you  are  going  to  treat  consumption  right,  a properly 
constituted  central  institution  would  be  the  only  way 
to  do  it,  and  one  of  these  hospitals  might  not  be  in  a 
suitable  place.  I always  do  think  that  it  is  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  take  the  initiative  and  estab- 
lish such  a place,  and  charge  us  with  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

1291.  You  would  be  quite  willing  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  patients?— Yes ; but  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  erect  it  on  a broad  country 
at  large  taxation,  because  if  you  want  to  stamp  out 
consumption  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

1292.  Chairman-.— You  don’t  mean  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  establish  a hospital?— No  • 
but  help  us  to  bear  the  coat,  same  as  they  help  in. 
dispensaries. 

1293.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done— that  the- 
Government  should  contribute  a certain  proportion  ? — 
To  put  up  the  establishment,  and  let,  say,  Ulster,  or  a. 
large  part  of  the  country  pay  for  the  management. 

1294.  Who  would  manage  it  ?— I suppose  it  would 
be  managed  by  an  infirmary  committee. 

1295.  Appointed  by  the  Derry  County  Council?— 
Yes;  if  you  are  going  to  stamp  it  out  of  the  country 
it  touches  the  whole  community,  and  it  is  a very  heavy- 
tax.  We,  at  the  present  time,  are  making  efforts  in 
Derry  to  isolate  the  cases  of  consumption,  but  we  don’t 
go  any  further  than  attempting  to  isolate. 

1296.  Dr.  Bigger.— Would  not  this  idea  of  having  a 
separate  hospital  be  isolation  in  a much  better  sense 
than  you  are  attempting  ?— We  have  only  three  patients. 

1297.  But  you  have  a great  many  patients  in  the 
union,  and  you  have  not  arrangements  for  them  ? — I 
question  if  they  would  come  even  if  we  had ; so  long 
as  consumptive  people’s  friends  are  able  to  keep  them 
they  would  not  send  them  into  the  workhouse. 

1298.  If  they  understood  it  was  as  infectious  as  it 
is,  would  they  not?— Those  are  matters  for  the  medical 
men  to  educate  them  up  in. 

1299.  Chairman.— Dr.  Digger’s  idea  is  that  if  the 
union  fever  hospital  building  was  vacant  it  would  do  for 
an  isolation  hospital  until  something  better  came, 
without  any  cost? — We  have  consumption  wards  that, 

I hold,  will  satisfy  our  own  case  for  the  present. 

1300.  They  are  not  really  cut  off?— Oh,  they  are; 
perfect  isolation. 

1301.  With  staircases  and  grounds? — No  grounds. 
We  cannot  go  as  far  as  that. 

1302.  You  could  if  you  took-  the  fever  hospital? — If 
you  had  the  Foyle  Hill  fever  hospital. 

1303.  The  idea  in  Dr.  Digger’s  mind  seems  to  be 
that  if  any  fever  patients  came  the  Guardians  would 
let  them  go  to  Foyle  Hill,  and  let  the  union  pay  for 
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them  there ; and  then  yon  would  have  your  own  fever 
hospital  without  paying  a penny  for  it,  and  you  would 
be  charged  lefss,  I suppose,  for  patients  at  Foyle 
Hill  ? — Do  you  suggest  making  ours  a consumption 
hospital? 

1304.  Dr.  Bigger. — Either  way? — I consider  that 
the  city,  when  taking  away  the  old  hospital  for  plague 
at  Magilligan,  were  well  instructed  or  advised  in  hold- 
ing Foyle  Hill  against  an  epidemic  of  smallpox. 

1305.  It  still  could  take  your  cases,  for  they  have  a 
separate  hospital  for  smallpox  at  Foyle  Hill? — It  is 
really  a subject  I am  not  prepared  to  argue.  I would 


like  to  hear  what  proposal  would  be  offered  to  us  before 
I would  say,  as  a Guardian,  whether  we  would  be 
wise  in  accepting  it  or  not.  We  try  to  do  the  best 
we  can ; but  we  are  all  very  much  against  adding 
anything  to  the  rates. 

1306.  Chairman. — This  is  a suggestion  to  take  some- 
thin^ ofl  the  rates?— If  you  could  show  me  that  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  fall  in  with  it.  A great  many 
of  these  things  look  very  nice  upon  paper,  but  when 
you  come  to  work  them  out  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent things  added  that  you  can  hardly  express  an 
opinion. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Boyd,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  J.  D. 
Boyd. 


1307.  Chairman.— The  abstract  of  the  evidence  you 
propose  to  oSer  is,  first,  as  regards  the  amalgamation. 
Vm.  aw  a member  of  the  Limavady  Board  of  Guar- 


broken  up,  would  Feeny 


You  are  a member  of  the  Limavady  Board 
dians  ? — I have  been  a member  for  eleven  years. 

1308.  It  was  suggested  by  somebody  that  Limavady 
was  a union  that  might  be  abolished  ? — Yes,  I heard  it 
has  been  made ; it  has  been  made  several  times  before 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission. 

1309.  What  is  your  view  of  the  matter  ?— The  hrst 

thing  I propose  to  mention  is  the  great  inconvenience. 
\Ye  have  had  this  matter  discussed  on  four  or  five  occa- 
sions, and  like  a great  many  other  unions,  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  Limavady  approved  at  first  of  amalga- 
mation in  the  abstract,  but  whenever  it  comes  to  be 
dealt  with  I find  all  over  the  country  they  immediately 
change  their  attitude.  Within  the  past  fortnight  Let- 
terkenny,  Donegal,  Magherafelt,  and  Coleraine,  I find 
that  they  all  disapprove  of  what  will  affect  themselves. 
There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is 
the  action  of  the  Antrim  County  Council.  It  was  dis- 
cussed there  at  great  length,  and  a resolution  was  car- 
ried in  favour  of  amalgamation.  It  is  the  only  county 
in  Ireland  I know  in  which  they  approached  the  detail- 
ing of  what  unions  should  be  amalgamated.  It  was 
proposed  to  amalgamate  Ballycastle  with  Ballymoney, 
and  Antrim  with  Larne  and  Ballymena,  and  although 
they  appointed  a day  for  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  the  County  Council  for  the  express  purpose  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  various  unions,  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion when  it  was  broached  was  that  the  committee 
appointed  were  so  divided  that  when  Mr.  Agnew 
attended  to  carry  out  the  arrangement,  no  one  attended 
-to  meet  him  at  all.  I think  that  is  very  significant  in 
itself  as  showing  that  they  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
amalgamation  is  desirable  without  considering  the  dis- 
advantages and  inconveniences.  We  are  not  a very 
Targe  union,  hut  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a,  great 
many  members  complain  already  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
time  and  trouble  in  ooming  so  fax  to  attend  the  Board 
•meetings.  „ , , 

1310.  I suppose  the  ordinary  meetings  are  attended 
-only  by  the  Guardians  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— There 
is  an  average  attendance  for  the  Limavady  Board  out 

. -of ' forty-one  members.  Some  of  them  have  to  come 
twelve  miles,  and  of  course  it  is  a tax  for  a man  not  in 
ra  very  good  position  in  life.  The  distance  from  north 
-to  south  is  twenty-five  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  fif- 
teen miles.  We  think  that  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, if  people  are  to  have  control  of  their  own  rates, 
the  union  is  quite  large  enough  without  being  thrown 
into  any  other.  Of  course  the  object  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Act  was  to  give  representation  along  with 
taxation,  a thing  that  the  country  was  calling  out  for 
as  long  as  I can  remember,  and  we  considered  that  if 
we  threw  part  of  Limavady  into  Coleraine  and  another 
part  into  Derry,  the  ratepayers  of  the  Limavady  Union 
would  be  practically  deprived  of  any  control  over  the 
disbursement  of  their  own  rates ; they  could  not  at- 
tend so  far.  Then  the  inconvenience  again  with  regard 
•to  the  patients,  even  a healthy  patient,  someone  would 
have  to  be  sent  with  them  at  a cost ; you  could  not  start 
them  on  their  way  to  walk  to  Coleraine  or  Derry. 

1311.  Have  you  made  out  a comparative  statement 
of  the  distances  ? — Yes  ; twenty-five  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  fifteen  from  east  to  west. 

1312.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I mean.  Take 
Feeny,  that  would  go  to  Derry  if  it  was  amalgamated  ? 
Teeny  comes  to  ns ; it  is  one  of  our  dispensary  dis- 
tricts. 


1313.  If  Limavady  • 
naturally  go  to  Derry? — Yes. 

1314.  How  far  is  it  from  Derry? — About  eight  miles. 

1315.  And  how  far  from  Limavady? — Thirteen 
miles. 

1316.  It  is  nearer  Derry  than  Limavady  ?— Oh,  yes, 
it  is. 

1317.  Glensbane,  that  seems  to  be  very  mountainy? 
—It  is  inaccessible.  The  Glenshane  people  hardly  send 
any  paupers  anywhere ; they  have  a good  system  of 
paying  for  the  upkeep  of  their  own  poor  at  home  by 
private  subscription. 

1318.  Owenreagh  ? — The  same. 

1319.  How  far  is  Dungiven  from  Limavady  ?— Nine 
miles. 

1320.  And  how  far  is  it  from  Derry  ?— About  seven- 
teen miles.  Then  another  feature  ; we  considered  sending 
paupers  out  of  their  own  district  is  not  humane ; it 
makes  exiles  of  them  ; their  friends  would  never  see 
them  if  sent  from  Limavady  to  Coleraine  or  Denry, 
and  it  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  their  lives  to  have 
friends  coming  to  see  them. 

1321.  When  people  go  to  your  place  from  Feeny,  do 
their  friends  go  to  see  them  ? — They  come  occasionally. 

1322.  That  is  thirteen  miles  ?— They  will  come  occa- 
sionally, but  distance  makes  them  less  likely. 

Mr.  Long. — It  is  ten  English  miles  from  Claudy  to 
Derry,  and  it  is  four  from  Claudy  to  Feeny. 

Witness. — In  any  case  there  would  be  a great  in- 
crease in  inconvenience  in  all  the  unions,  I think,  as  & 
rule.  When  we  take  up  this  position  in  Limayady,  we 
take  up  a general  position,  because  I think  as  a rule, 
for  administrative  purposes  and  convenience,  almost  any 
union  I know  is  quite  large  enough,  if  properly  managed 
and  controlled  by  the  people  who  pay  taxes. 

1323.  Is  Limavady  the  market  town  for  the  south 
part  in  which  you  live? — It  is. 

1324.  Or  is  Dungiven  the  market  town? — No,  it  is 
not  a market  town  at  all ; it  is  a good  town  for  fairs. 

1325.  Is  Derry  the  ordinary  market  town  for  Feeny? 
—Oh,  no,  but  from  Feeny  -a  good  many  people  make 
it  their  market  town.  It  would  rob  people  who  pay 
taxbs  largely  of  a voice  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
taxes. 

1326.  Would  the  Guardians  for  Feeny  rather  belong 
to  Derry  or  Limavady?— I would  take  it  they  would 
rather  belong  to  Limavady  Union,  since  the  Dungiven 
railway  has  come  to  Limavady ; that  makes  it  much 
more  convenient.  If  the  infirmary  would  be  left  and 
the  hospital  at  Limavady,  the  matter  still  become 
more  serious,  because  the  whole  staff  at  present  exist- 
ing would  still  have  to  be  kept  at  Limavady,  and  the 
Limavady  ratepayers  would  have  to  pay  for  the  upkeep 
of  their  healthy  paupers  at  Coleraine  and  Derry,  and 
there  would  be  no  diminution  of  the  staff.  We  chal- 
lenge them  to  lay  their  finger  on  a single  officer  that 
could  be  dispensed  with,  or  that  somebody  under  an; 
other  name  would  not  take  his  place  if  the  hospital  an0 
infirmary  was  left  at  Limavady.  The  staff  is  nearly 
all  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the  hospital  and  mnr- 
mary.  I can  see  no  advantage,  in  the  first  place, 
the  ratepayers  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the  seoond,  » 
far  as  I have  heard  the  matter  discussed,  I can  see  n 
advantage  to  the  poor  even  by  amalgamation. 
standard  rate  for  the  Limavady  Union -was  the  tniw 
lowest  in  all  Ireland,  and  it  almost  maintains  tn 


plain  of,  it  is  economically  managed.  We  are 
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lowest  per  head  of  maintenance  in  the  county,  though 
they  are  all  well  managed.  We  are  £17  per  head,  as 
against  £22  the  lowest  of  the  other  unions.  I heard 
you  ask  Mr.  Long  the  weekly  rate  of  maintenance  apart 
altogether  from  officials,  that,  averaging  the  infirmary 
with  the  healthy  part  of  the  house,  is  5s.  lOd. , and  the 
gross  expenditure  per  head,  including  officers  and  every- 
thing else,  is  as  near  as  possible  9s.  6 d. 

1327.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  is  when  a lunatic  costs 
you  9s.  6 d.  a week  ? — Yes,  to  put  them  on  an  average. 

1328.  And  in  the  asylum  they  cost  a little  over  10s. 
when  you  count  the  interest,  but  there  is  4s.  in  capita- 
tion fees  out  of  that ; it  only  costs  the  ratepayers  £18  ? 
—But  we  are  very  suspicious  with  regard  to  converting 
workhouses  into  auxiliary  asylums,  because  we  have 
our  eye  on  that  2s.  grant,  which  we  lose  by  converting 
the  workhouse  into  an  auxiliary. 

1329.  No,  but  by  sending  your  lunatics  into  the 
asylum  proper  you  would  be  saving  money  ? — We  would 
much  rather  have  it.  I hold  the  opinion  strongly  that 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a lunatic  of  any  class 
or  imbeciles  in  the  workhouse,  and  I am  borne  out  in 
that  by  the  correspondence  I have  had  with  some  of 
the  best  known  medical  ntSn.  Dr.  Graham,  and  Dr. 
Hetlierington,  second  to  none,  and  Dr.  Nolan,  they  all 
speak  strongly  in  favour  of  sending  lunatics  to  the 
central  lunatic  asylums  of  Ireland,  and  they  are  the 
only  institutions  about  which  there  has  never  been  any 
complaint. 

1330.  About  the  management? — I would  be  strongly 
against  keeping  any  class  of  imbeciles  apart  from  the 
benefits  of  the  central  institution,  where  they  have  a 
first-rate  trained  staff  and  the  means  of  attending  to 
every  case.  I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  cheap- 
ness about  converting  the  workhouses  into  auxiliaries ; 
the  buildings  are  entirely  unsuitable.  In  Limerick, 
where  they  tried  it  and  asked  tenders  for  converting 
an  empty  workhouse  as  against  building  fresh  build- 
ings, they  found  the  saving  was  infinitesimal,  and  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  extending  the  asylum. 

1331.  Chairman. — What  workhouse  did  they  pro- 
pose?— I don’t  know  the  workhouse. 

1332.  That  was  a great  many  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

1333.  Was  it  Glin  workhouse? — Yes,  but  the  argu- 
ment was  brought  up  at  the  discussion  at  the  County 
Council  of  Antrim.  If  the  infirmaries  and  hospitals 
are  to  be  retained  with  all  their  staff,  I see  no  great 
benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  empty  buildings 
were  converted  into  auxiliaries,  you  are  only  getting 
rid  of  one  staff  to  replace  it  with  a more  expensive  staff 
still.  Hie  same  applies  to  turning  it  into  a district 
hospital. 

1334.  You  don’t  approve  of  that? — I think  the  hos- 
pitals we  have,  with  a very  little  more  attention  to 
their  internal  construction  and  a little  more  extension 
of  the  system  of  trained  nurses  as  head  nurses,  which 
has  effected  a very  marked  improvement  in  all  the  in- 
fimaries  over  the  country,  a little  more  extension  would 
make  them  supply  the  wants  of  the  rural  districts  very 
well.  Take  our  own  infirmary  since  we  got  a head 
nurse  put  in  charge.  A person  who  saw  it  two  years 
ago  would  not  know  it,  and  there  has  been  but  a little 
increased  cost. 

1335.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  is  well  worth  the  money? — 
Yes,  it  did  not  cost  very  much.  I believe  the  improve- 
ments that  can  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
infirmaries  of  the.  country  is  more  valuable  than  any 
alterations  in  buildings. 

1336.  Chairman. — The  general  idea  is  the  conversion 
of  the  workhouses  into  district  hospitals,  so  as  to  take 
away  the  old  names  and  associations  ? — There  is  some- 
thing; I admit,  in  the  association,  but  example  is 
doing  away  with  that. 

1337.  You  think  the  change  of  management  is  doing 
away  with  that  ? — The  change  of  management  is  doing 
away  with  it ; respectable  people  have  no  hesitation  in 
sending  in  patients  to  the  fever  hospital. 

1338.  Have  they  to  the  workhouse? — They  don’t  as 
often  come.  They  don’t  ask  to  come  to  the  infirmary ; 
but  if  we  had  the  imbeciles  out  of  our  workhouse,  the 
vacated  rooms  could,  with  slight  expense,  be  made  into 
wards  for  paying  patients,  and  I think  they  would 
come,  because  they  would  get  better  attendance. 

1339-  Dr.  Bigger. — Could  it  not  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  _ the  house  ? — The  understanding  has  always 
been  that  if  a workhouse  was  turned  into  an  asylum 
of  any  kind,  the  whole  hospital  system 

1340.  I am  speaking  of  the  conversion  into  a district 
hospital ; could  you  not  use  your  building,  have  a sepa- 
rate entrance,  and  call  it  a district  hospital,  and 
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place  it  under  a head  nurse  ? — If  that  could  be  without 
expense,  it  would  be  a most  desirable  thing  to  clo ; if 
the  thing  gets  fair  play  there  would  not  be  very  many 
empty  beds  there. 

1341.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  difficulty  of  making 
improved  provision  for  classification? — I have  a very 
strong  feeling  about  that-  I found  the  question  asked 
at  the  Coleraine  Board  by  a gentleman  tbe  other  day. 
He  said  he  would  be  a bold  man  who  would  say  that  if 
the  workhouse  system  were  now  being  initiated  there 
would  be  four  workhouses  planted  in  the  County  Derry. 
I quite  agree  with  him,  but  I don’t  see  anything  in  his 
argument.  I think  there  would  be  no  workhouses  now 
at  all  if  the  Poor  Law  system  was  being  initiated.  I 
think  it  was  a thing  done  hastily  to  meet  a want  at 
the  time  during  the  Famine,  and  it  ran  on  wrong 
lines. 

1342.  A long  time  before  the  Famine? — I say  the 
system  came  into  operation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Famine  years. 

1343.  Long  before  that? — The  Poor  Law  Acts  com- 
menced in  1838  ; the  only  ones  we  have  any  experience 
of. 

1344.  1845,  1846,  1847,  and  1848  were  the  years  of 
the  great  Famine? — "Well,  1838  is  not  very  long  before 
it. 

1345.  It  was  not  in  view  of  the  Famine  years  ? — Not 
in  view,  but  to  meet  that  lots  of  things  were  next 
tacked  on  to  local  management,  which  made  it  a mis- 
take. I hope  that  this  Inquiry  will  result  more  than 
anything  else  in  classification  of  the  present  class  of 
persons  who  go  for  indoor  relief. 

1346.  What  land  of  classification  ; what  would  be 
the  mode  of  classification? — My  idea  is  that  even  if 
you  maintain  the  workhouses  as  they  are,  with  scarcely 
any  additional  cost,  that  those'  who  should  be  classed 
as  the  deserving  poor,  that  found  their  way  into  these 
places  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  because  they 
earned  no  wages,  and  when  they  got  old  and  infirm 
were  unable  to  earn,  and  their  children'  having  mar- 
ried had  their  own  families  to  support,  people  of  that 
class  that  behaved  themselves  well  I think  they  should 
not  be  kept  in  the  workhouse  at  all.  I would  not  keep 
them  under  the  present  system  of  outdoor  relief,  be- 
cause I think  it  is  badly  abused  ; hut  I would  advocate 
the  hoarding-out  of  all  of  that  class,  together  with  all 
children  under  fourteen  or  fifteen,  with  poor  relatives 
or  friends  in  their  own  position,  and  I would  under- 
take myself  within  a month  to  board  out  in  a satisfac- 
tory way  all  that  class  in  the  Limavady  Workhouse. 

I will  undertake  to  have  them  satisfactorily  planted 
out  in  that  way  in  a month,  and  they  will  have  more 
of  a home  life,  and  it  is  better  than  any  sys- 
tem putting  them  into  almshouses  or  workhouses. 
On  Saturday  last  I went  through  our  own  work- 
house at  Limavady,  and  went  in  with  the 
master  into  all  the  cases.  I know  them  personally. 

A good  few  of  those  I would  class  as  deserving  poor. 
There  were  nine  children  under  fifteen  I would  board 
out,  ten  women  of  the  deserving  poor,  and  twelve  men  ; 
in  all,  thirty-one.  There  were  in  the  house  on  the 
same  day,  lunatics  or  imbeciles,  thirty ; there  were 
thirty  in  the  infirmary,  and  there  were  in  the  house, 
either  through  drink,  or  immoral  conduct,  or  bad  be- 
haviour, thirteen,  making  a total  of  104,  the  exact 
number  in  the  house  on  Saturday  last.  If  you  deal 
with  that  thirty-one  in  the  way  I say  that  I believe  it 
could  be  done  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  for  the  poor 
themselves,  and  perfect  safety,  by  putting  them  under 
the  supervision  of  your  lady  Inspectors,  or  other  Inspec- 
tors, who  could  go  about  and  examine  their  state  and 
condition,  and  how  they  were  treated,  the  same  as  your 
lady  Inspectors  do  new  in  conjunction  with  the  reliev- 
ing officer  and  doctor.  I believe  they  could  be  classified 
very  satisfactorily  from  every  point  of  view.  I be- 
lieve that  the  4s.  which  would  be  roughly  the  mainten- 
ance cost  in  the  workhouse 

1347.  That  is  as  regards  the  existing  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

1348.  Would  you  be  apprehensive  that  a number  of 
people  in  poorhouses  would  come  flocking  to  you  and 
ask  you  to  board  them  out  ? — I would  not  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  that ; we  could  go  into  their  cases  just  as 
easily  as  the  thirty  that  do. 

1349.  Here'  you  had  people  so  very  poor  that  they 
were  willing  to  come  into  the  workhouse : do  you  think 
you  would  look  into  cases  sufficiently  closely  and  well 
as  to  board  out  other  cases  who  had  not  shown  bv  their 
willingness  to  come  into  the  workhouse  the  same  sign 
of  destitution? — If  you  maintain  the  existing  test,  the 
workhouse  test. 
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1350.  Dr.  Biggek. — Would  you  make  them  go  into 
the  workhouse  for  a certain  time  before  you  boarded 
them  out? — We  do  that  with  a certain  kind  of  relief 
now.  I don’t  think  that  would  demoralise  them  at  all. 

1351.  Chairman. — An  observation  ward? — I would 
go  strongly  for  removing  the  decision  out  of  the  hands 
of  local  people,  because  the  clergy  of  the  different  de- 
nominations would  be  inclined  to  get  relief  for  those 
who  were  poor,  and  the  Guardians  themselves,  I find, 
often  would  advocate  relief  of  that  kind  in  order  to 
make  themselves  favourites  with  the  electors.  I think 
in  conjunction  with  the  doctor  and  relieving  officer,  an 
official  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  could  not 
be  got  at  by  local  influences,  should  have  something  to 
say  to  their  cases.  They  would  be  taken  under  obser- 
vation until  he  came  round,  and  it-  would  be  his  busi- 
ness to  see  that  they  were  properly  admitted  to  that 
favoured  condition,  and  although  4s.  a week  is  a small 
sum,  with  us  in  our  district  a labouring  man  for  his 
whole  family  will  not  have  more  than  9s.  clear  of  his 
house  rent.  And  if  it  is  his  old  father  or  mother  he 
has  had  to  let  go  in  there  because  he  cannot  keep  them, 
if  you  add  4s.  to  9s. , he  will  have  13s. 

1352.  He  would  probably  make  a profit  on  it  ? — Per- 
haps he  would,  and  he  would  have  someone  to  look 
after  his  family  when  he  was  out  at  work.  My  theory 
that  lunatics  and  imbeciles  should  be  removed  away 
deals  with  another  class.  For  the  infirm,  I would  still 
like  them  to  be  properly  treated  in  some  infirmary  or 
hospital ; whether  you  make  it  a district  one,  or  retain 
the  present  one  under  improved  conditions,  it  does  not 
so  very  much  matter. 

1353.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'Before  you  pass  away  from 
that  subject,  you  are  making  a strong  statement  in 
favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  Limavady  Union  ? — 
Against  it. 

1354.  No,  but  for  it ; you  have  said  that  there  are 
thirty-one  inmates  in  the  house  that  you  would  desire 
to  see  boarded-out  in  cottages? — Yes. 

1355.  Then  you  say  there  are  thirty  epileptics  who 
should  go  to  the  asylum ; that  takes  sixty-one  out  of 
your  house — what  would  you  have  the  house  for  after 
that? — I would  just  have  it  for  the  infirmary^  I sup- 
pose there  is  no  intention  of  doing  away  with  that. 

1356.  You  have  been  advocating  altogether  the  wip- 
ing out  of  your  own  union : you  ask  that  thirty-one 
should  be  sent  to  cottage  homes,  and  thirty  epileptics 
sent  to  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  you  tell  us  there  are 
thirteen  people  of  vicious  character,  so  that  the  house 
would  be  for  them  and  the  thirty  infirm  ? — Yes. 

1357.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  an  expensive 
thing,  to  keep  up  a large  institution  for  forty-three 
people  ? — It  would  be  very  expensive ; but  how  are  you 
to  get  rid  of  it?  If  there  is  any  way  to  be  shown 
through  amalgamation  of  how  you  can  get  rid  of  that 
condition,  then  I am  silenced,  but  I have  not  seen  that 
suggested  by  any  person.  You  may  get  rid  of  it  by  dis- 
trict hospitals,  but  that  is  creating  a more  expensive 
hospital  system  for  the  small  number  of  thirty ; you 
must  get  cheaper  before  you  reject  it  even,  for  the  num- 
ber is  small.  Say  you  shift  them  to  the  district  hos- 
pital at  Coleraine. 

1358.  When  you  get  rid  of  two-thirds  we  will  have 
to  look  for  some  pi  ace  for  the  other  one-third? — Then 
you  take  them  out  of  the  control  of  their  own  rate- 
payers, Guardians,  and  people,  and  do  away  with 
representation  altogether,  and  there  is  no  proof,  even 
in  that  case,  that  there  would  be  any  great  saving. 
Even  go  further,  and  .leave  only  the  thirty,  the  exist- 
ing number  in  the  infirmary — even  if  you  were  io  keep 
it  there  for  the  thirty  I would  go  further,  and  keep 
those  that  brought  themselves  into  the  house  by  drink 
or  immoral  conduct,  I would  keep  them  under  a 
stricter  discipline  or  less  favoured  circumstances  than 
the  boarded-out  ones ; or  I would  adopt  a plan  of 
making  arrangements  with  some  other  union  for  keep- 
ing our  paupers  at  so  much  a head,  and  I would  not 
have  any  hesitation  in  dealing  with  the  immoral  class 
in  that  way,  because  you  deserve  to  differentiate  be- 
tween them  and  the  respectable  ones,  and  I think  it 
would  be  a hardship  on  them  that  you  would  remove 
them  from  their  friends  by  sending  them  to  Coleraine, 
Ballymoney,  or  somewhere  else.  I think  they  deserve 
that  difference. 

1359.  Chairman. — You  prefer  divisional  rating,  I 
see  ? — Yes. 

1359a.  You  had  experience  of  the  old  system,  and 
you  have  had  experience  of  the  new,  and  you  would 
like  to  go  back  to. the  old? — I had  four  years  of  the 
old  and  seven  of  the  new.  I was  in  favour  of  the 


new  system  at  first,  until  I saw  it  tested.  I have 
expressed  myself  so ; and  that  it  gave  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility, it  kept  a particular  division  from  pressing 
upon  some  other  division  some  charge  that  they  thought 
they  could  do,  without  pressing  upon  them,  because 
it  cost  those  who  proposed  it.  nothing  themselves.  But 
I find  in  the  working  it  acts  the  other  way : makes 
them  careless.  And  it  operates  far  worse  in  the  Dis- 
trict Council  than  in  the  Board  of  Guardians,  because 
there  is  more  room  for  abuses,  with  regard  to  labourers' 
cottages  and  sanitary  work.  I have  seen  wonderful 
attempts,  because  it  was  coming  from  broad  backs, 
to  get  something  done ; whereas  if  it  was  divisional 
rating  they  would  have  to  pay  for  their  own  cases. 
There  is  the  matter  of  the  tramps  I have  heard  dis- 
cussed here. 

1359b.  Query  5? — That  is  with  regard  to  changes 
in  the  existing  hospitals;  I have  already  expressed 
my  views.  I would  say,  however,  in  connection  with 
that,  that  no  doubt  there  will  be  amalgamation  of 
some  workhouses,  if  the  people  are  allowed  to  get 
their  own  way,  and  perhaps  the  proposal  to  convert 
existing  empty  workhouses  into  district  hospitals.  I 
think  it  would  meet  the  common  desire,  especially  of 
those  who  might  be  paying  patients,  better  if  the 
same  amount  of  money  was  expended  on  a more 
modest  district  hospital  in  each  dispensary  district. 

1360.  A new  building  ? — Yes.  I made  a calculation 
that  it  would  take  about  £3,000  in  our  own  district. 

1360a.  For  how  many  beds? — About  twelve  beds 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  both  to  accommodate  paying 
and  pauper  patients — about  £3,000  in  each  dispensary 
district ; but,  of  course,  you  will  see  that  it  would 
bring  the  poor  much  nearer  their  own  friends  and 
homes  to  have  them  in  their  own  districts ; and  the 
dispensary  doctors  are  crying  out  they  are  not  well 
enough  paid,  and  if  they  were  made  the  head  medical 
officer  of  each  of  these  hospitals  you  could  afford  to 
double  their  salary  at  any  rate.  With  one  trained 
nurse,  one  maternity  nurse,  and  wardsmaid,  it  would 
take,  in  Limavady,  a sanitary  rate  of  Id.,  as  well  as 
providing  for  the  boarded-out  and  the  undeserving. 
At  the  same  time,  my  impression  is  that  to'  plant  one 
district  hospital  would  cost  quite  as  much.  I may  be 
wrong  in  that.  I know  the  cottage  hospitals  are  the 
favourite  places  to  go,  wherever  established,  for  paying 
patients  ; and  I believe  a very  considerable  amount  oi 
income  could  be  got  from  that. 

1360b.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  any  personal  know- 
ledge of  such  a cottage?— Only  with  respect  to  Coleraine 
— from  respectable  people  going  there. 

1360c.  From  your  district? — Oh,  no.  But  if  they 
were  planted  in  the  dispensary  districts  they  would  be 
just  as  near. 

1361.  You  think  there  should  be  one  for  each  dis- 
pensary district,  or  one  for  two  dispensary  districts? 
—That  would  be  a matter  of  arrangement  with  regard 


dispensary  district? — Yes.  This  is  also  in  tlie  abstract. 
I am  not  looking  at  it  with  the  possibility  of  Limavady 
being  wiped  out.  I prefaced  this  with  the  statement 
that  I had  no  doubt  there  would  be  here  and  there 
workhouses  affected  as  the  result  of  this  Commission, 
and  I only  made  the  suggestion  that  might  be  an  alter- 
native scheme  for  providing  hospitals  instead  of  one 
large  central  institution  ; that  was  all. 

1361b.  Chairman. — What,  now,  would  you  do  with 
the  tramps  ? — I think  the  claims  of  humanity  require 
that  something  should  be  done — some  shelter.  I go  for 
what  I would  call  tramp  shelters,  outside  the  work- 
house,  because  I think  these  people  are  a class  of 
people,  as  a rule,  in  my  experience  of  them,  that 
ought  to  be  kept  in  very  close  touch  with  the  ponce, 
and  workhouse  authorities  have  no  right  to  be  troubled 
with  them.  The  expense  is  not  very  great;  the  aver- 
age expense  for  all  Ireland  is  only  2d.  per  head  per 
night,  and  in  Limavady  it  is  only  about  l|d.  ; ana 
it  would  not  be  on  that  account.  But  half  of  them 
are  people  that  the  police  will  look  out  for,  and  t 
think  they  should  be  discouraged  from  coming  abou. 
in  every  possible  way.  I remember,  when  I was 
younger  than  I am  now— eighteen  years  of  age-- then 
was  a Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Macartney,  who  was 
member  for  the  Oo.  Tyrone,  for  the  amalgamation  oc 
workhouses,  and  the  tramp  difficulty,  when  raised  m 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  what  made  him  withdraw 
the  Bill.  It  was  just' at  that  particular  time  that 
tiie  bridewells  were  being  abolished  altogether — auom 
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forty-five  years  ago — and  I thought  that  they  might 
be  utilised,  with  a very  slight  addition,  at  that  time, 
for  tramps,  and  I think  so  still.  I think,  in  many 
places,  either  the  town  hah  or  the  bridewell  could  be 
utilised  as  a tramp  shelter.  I made  inquiries  in 
Scotland,  where,  under  some  of  their  old  laws,  where 
the  towns  are  governed  by  a provost  and  magistrates, 
they  adopted  that  there,  and  it  worked  very  well ; 
they  took  no  trouble ; they  brought  the  tramps  into 
these  shelters  rather  than  have  it  said  that  the  tramps 
were  allowed  to  perish  through  cold  or  hunger,  gave 
them  a broad  bench  and  a blanket,  and  in  winter  a 
fire,  and  some  bread  and  water,  and  next  morning 
turned  them  out.  I think  the  same  thing  will  meet 
the  want  still.  I wrote  recently  to  the  town  of  Jed- 
burgh to  see  if  the  system  still  prevailed ; and  al- 
though it  worked  well  enough  it  did  not  now  exist, 
because  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Edinburgh 
found  out  that  the  law  did  not  give  them  any  right  to 
taken  out  of  the  Burgh  Bates  for  the  provision  of 
these  people.  I would  have  all  these  places  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  police  barracks,  so  that  if  there 
was  any  disturbance  the  police  could  be  brought  on 
the  spot.  I think  at  present  all  the  workhouses  should 
be  connected  with  the  police  barracks,  because  there 
are  rows  sometimes.  In  my  capacity  as  a magistrate 
I have  sentenced  two  tramps  to  a month  in  jail.  They 
came  in  three  times  within  the  last  three  months.  I 
don’t  think  they  deserve  any  commiseration.  With 
regard  to  the  right  to  admission,  I don’t  think  they  have 
any  right ; I don't  think  the  workhouse  authorities 
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have  any  right  to  be  troubled  with  them  at  all ; they 
have  been  seen  going  up  to  the  workhouse  and  hiding 
halfpence  or  money  under  a stone,  and  coming  back- 
next  morning  and  carrying  it  away.  They  put  then 
wives  into  common  lodging-houses  with  2d.,  and  go 
themselves  to  these  places,  and  their  wives  would  keep 
the  money  for  them  until  they  came  out.  But.  like 
the  Scotch  people,  I would  not  like  to  see  them  perish  ; 
but  I would  make  a very  small  provision  do  for  them 
We  had  a.  division  on  the  question  of  amalgamation 
before  our  own  Board  a fortnight  ago,  when  by  seven- 
teen to  seven  they  voted  for  every  proposition  I have 
put  before  you. 

1361c.  Had  you  seven  in  favour  of  amalgamation  ? — 
We  had  seventeen  against  amalgamation  and  seven  for 
it. 

1362.  I did  not  know  you  would  have  had  any  for 
it  ? — Yes  ; but  within  the  last  two  years  they  voted 
the  other  way,  until  they  began  to  look  closely  into  the 
matter,  like  the  Antrim  County  Council. 

1362a..  Mr.  Murnaghan. — They  voted  for  amalga- 
mation previously? — They  did  on  two  occasions,  and 
on  two  another  way  ; but  on  the  first  two  occasions  by 
very  narrow  majorities. 

1362b.  Perhaps  the  recent  change  was  due  to  your 
eloquence? — Oh,  no,  they  are  men  able  to  think  for 
themselves.  All  the  arguments  for  that  they  attempted 
before  was  simply  that  the  house  was  built  for  700, 
there  are  only  100  in  it  now,  and  therefore  there  must 
he  a change,  and  there  must  be  a saving  in  amalga- 
mation. I never  heard  anything  better  than  tha*. 


Mr.  Samuel  Cassidy  examined. 


1362c.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Urban 
Council  of  Limavady? — I have  been  a member  of  the 
Urban  Council  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  the 
Council  are  unanimously  against  amalgamation. 

1363.  You  heard  Mr.  Boyd’s  evidence? — Yes,  sir. 
I did. 

1363a.  Do  yon  agree  pretty  much  with  him  as  re- 
gards the  arguments  against  amalgamation  ? — Yes,  1 
do. 

1363b.  Have  you  anything  further  that  yon  would 
like  to  add? — Well,  no  ; the  Urban  Council  as  a whole 
do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  poor  to  be  amalgamated,  as  it  would  put  them 
under  very  great  inconvenience  and  hardship  in  being 

The  Sitting 


removed  from  their  friends  ; and  they  did  not  consider 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  ratepayers  to  be 
amalgamated.  That  is  the  reason  they  very  much 
prefer  matters  to  remain  as  they  are.  With  regard 
to  the  expense  of  the  upkeep  of  the  establishment,  it 
is  wrought  on  very  economical  principles  ; there  is  a 
small  farm  connected  with,  the  union,  and  the  master 
is  able,  on  an  average,  to  make  a clear  profit  of  close 
on  £200  a year,  and  therefore  it  is  not  considered  to 
be  very  extravagant. 

1364.  Have  they  their  own  cows  there  now  ? — Yes  ; 
they  keep  a number  of  cows,  and  labour  this  farm  to 
great  advantage,  and  use  the  produce  for  the  feeding 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  potatoes  for  the  house. 

was  adjourned. 


Aug.  11,  1903. 
Mr.  ,T.  D. 
Boyd. 


Mr.  Samuel 
Cassidy. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  12tii,  1903, 

At  the  Courthouse,  Londonderry. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman) ; Mr,  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Dr.  Thomas  M'Lahghlxh  examined. 


1365.  Dr.  Biggeb. — You  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Derry  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  us  evidence? — Yes. 

1365a.  Is  there  anything  you  -would  wish  to  state  to 
us  ? — I am  not  in  favour  of  any  amalgamation. 

1365b.  Why? — I think  the  pension  claims  would  be 
rather  a sort  of  counterbalance  to  any  benefits  arising 
from  amalgamation. 

1365c.  If  there  was  not  such  a thing  as  their  dying 
out  ? — It  would  be  a long  time  before  that. 

1366.  Would  not  the  benefit  be  an  increasing  one? — ■ 
Well,  I suppose  it  might  in  time. 

1366a.  Regarding  the  different  classes  that  axe  in  the 
Derry  Workhouse,  have  you  any  opinions  to  express 
as  regards  some  of  the  classes  that  might  be  removed? 
— I would  like  to  see  a better  classification  of  the  in- 
fants, and  with  regard  to  the  aged  couples  coming  in  I 
would  like  to  have  them  a little  better  cared. 

1366b.  Give  them  separate  apartments? — Yes. 

1366c.  Do  you  know  that  in  some  of  the  workhouses 
in  England  that  has  not  been  a very  great  success? — 
I .don't  know  ; I think  it  ought  to  work.  It  is  a great 
pity  to  separate  aged  couples  when  they  are  driven  to 
the  workhouse. 

1367.  About  the  children? — Boarding  out,  by  all 
means. 

1367a.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  increase  the  board- 
ing out? — If  it  were  possible  I would  have  no  children 
about  the  workhouse  at  all. 

1368.  About  removing  children  from  the  care  of  their 
one  parent,  illegitimate  children? — I would  say  a good 
deal  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  mother  ; but, 
in  the  first  case,  I would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  take 
the  child  away  ; but  if  the  mother  was  showing  signs  of 
leading  a vicious  life,  or  of  falling  again,  I would  take 
the  child  from  her. 

1369.  Ckaibman. — You  think  it  would  be  prudent  to 
take  discretionary  power? — I do. 

1370.  Dr.  Biggeb. — 'Regarding  the  lunatics  ? — I think 
they  should  all  be  sent  to  the  asylum  ; the  workhouse 
is  not  the  place  for  them  at  all ; they  would  be  better 
looked  after  in  the  asylum. 

13171.  You  would  remove  them  entirely  from  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

1372.  Have  you  any  ideas  on' the  point  of  making  a 
disused  workhouse  into  an  auxiliary  asylum  ?— I would 
not  approve  of  it ; you  would  require  an  extra  staff  to 
look  after  them.  I think  the  best  place  for  them  is  the 
asylum. 

1373-  On  financial  grounds,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  the  removal  of  lunatics ; have  you  gone  into  it? — < 
No,  I have  not  very  specially. 

1374.  Have  you  gone  into  the  cost  at  all?— I have 
not. 

1375.  Ohaibmast. — You  know  how  much  they  cost  in 
the  workhouse? — Indeed  I could  not  tell  you. 

1376.  Dr.  Biggeb. — 'About  the  casuals  and  tramps  ? — ■ 
I think  things  should  be  made  a little  more  stringent 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I would  be  inclined 
to  not  let  them  out  on  giving  three  hours’  notice. 
I would  extend  the  Casual  Act  of  England,  and  I would 
be  inclined  to  be  even  a little  more  stringent.  Let 
them  keep  them  in  for  two  days,  but  on  a second  offence 
I would  increase  it  from  four  to  seven  days ; and 
another  thing,  too,  I would  be  inclined  to  make  the 
distance  walked  a little  longer  than  at  the  present  time. 
I would  not  allow  them  to  walk  from  Derry  to  Lima- 
vady  and  get  admission  there,  and  from  Limavady  to 
Coleraine.  I would  make  them  walk  from  Derrv  to 
Coleraine. 

1377.  You  said  you  were  not  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion ; now  you  say  you  would  not  have  tho  different 
workhouses  open  for  tramps?— No. 

1378.  You  would  exclude  them  from  some  work- 
houses ? — Yes. 


1379.  You  have  not  thought  of  any  plan  how  that 
might  be  carried  out?— Not  specially. 

1380.  Ohaibman. — One  witness  suggested  the  police 
and  the  bridewell  instead  of  the  workhouse? — I think 
the  police  should  have  something  to  say  to  it ; to  give 
a little  more  assistance  than  they  do. 

1381.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  hand  that 
over  altogether  to  the  police,  or  do  you  think  destitute 
people  could  come  more  fitly  to  the  workhouse  ? — That 
is  a very  broad  question. 

1382.  Dr.  Biggeb. — I see  there  are  four  patients  in 
extern  hospitals  from  the  Deny  Workhouse.  What 
is  your  idea  about  sending  patients  from  the  work- 
house  to  extern  hospitals? — 'You  mean  from  the  work- 
house  to  the  infirmary. 

1383.  There  axe  four  patients  at  present  in  extern 
hospitals,  that  is  other  hospitals  than  union  hospitals, 
and  the  Derry  Guardians  are  paying  for  them?— I 
would  approve  of  that.  With  regard  to  operations,  I 
would  not  have  any  operations  performed  .except  in 
cases  of  extreme  urgency  in  the  workhouse.  I would 
have  them  all  sent  to  the  infirmary ; that  is  in  surgical 
cases. 

1384.  You  would  have  all  sent  that  were  capable  of 
being  sent? — Yes. 

1385.  Would  you  give  any  reasons  for  that? — Well, 
the  infirmary  is  better  for  any  capital  operations;  of 
course  there  are  some  small  operations  performed  in  the 
Derry  Workhouse.  We  have  furnished  an  operating 
room  there  with  an  operating  table  and  sterilizers. 

1386.  Is  that  more  for  minor  operations  ? — For  minor 
operations. 

1387.  For  operations  that  could  be  performed  on 
patients  that  could  travel  some  distance  before  being 
operated  on? — Yes. 

1388.  You  would  deal  with  these  in  the  workhouse?— 
I don’t  think  so.  I would  be  inclined  to  have  them 
sent  to  the  infirmary. 

1389.  You  have  a fever  hospital  in  connection  with 
the  work-house? — lYes. 

1390.  I understand  it  is  very  often  closed,  and  for 
long  periods? — It  may  be  closed  for  a month  at  a time ; 
it  is  empty  at  the  present  time. 

1391.  Then  there  is  the  fever  hospital  for  Derry?— 
Foyle  Hill  Hospital. 

1392.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  of  how  pa- 
tients are  admitted  to  Foyle  Hill ; what  class  of 
patients  aire  admitted?— I think  all  classes  are  ad- 
mitted. I know  there  were  dispensary  patients  ad- 
mitted some  time  ago,  over  which  there  was  a law  suit. 

1393.  What  was  the  law  suit? — It  came  before  the 
Recorder. . The  Corporation  claimed  maintenance  off 
the  Guardians,  and  said  the  patients  should  be  sent  to 
the  workhouse  fever  hospital. 

1394.  Were  they  able  to  sustain  it? — I cannot  say 
whether  the  Recorder  has  given  a decision  or  not. 

1395.  Would  it  be  possible  for  some  arrangement  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  Guardians  and  by  the  Corpora- 
tion whereby  Foyle  Hill  might  be  made  available  for 
all  the  fever  cases  of  the  union? — I am  afraid  if  you 
did  so  Foyle  Hill  would  require  to  be  very  much  en- 
larged. 

1096.  Ckaibman. — Is  it  capable  of  enlargement? — 
Oh,  yes. 

1397.  Dr.  Biggeb. — You  have  a smallpox  hospital 
there? — Yes ; I think  there  should  be  an  arrangement 
between  the  Guardians  and  the  Corporation. 

1398.  In  ease  some  arrangement  was  entered  into, 
would  the  fever  hospital  at  the  workhouse  be  at  all 
suitable  for  the  treatment  of  consumption? — It  would 
be  very  suitable. 

1399.  A little  expenditure  would  make  it  suitable?— 
It  would  not  require  much. 
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1400.  Would  that  increase  the  number  of  consump- 
tives going  to  the  workhouse? — It  might,  because  there 
are  a great  many  cases  of  consumption  through  the 
country. 

1401.  And  in  the  city  too  ? — Yes ; they  could  be 
better  treated  there  than  in  their  homes. 

1402.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  deaths 
from  consumption  ?— It  is  very  large.  I could  not  give 
•the  exact  statistics. 

1403.  You  are  not  a member  of  the  Corporation  ?— . 
No. 

1404.  But,  as  a medical  man,  you  are  conversant  with 

-the  arrangements  on  which  patients  are  admitted? 

Yes. 

1405.  Chairman. — If  fever  cases  could  be  treated  in 
'Foyle  Hill  for  about  the  same  amount  as  in  the  work- 
house, would  you  approve  of  making  arrangements  with 
“the  Foyle  Hill  people  to  take  all  fever  cases?— I would 
be  inclined  to  do  so  if  they  could  be  treated  as  cheaply. 

1406.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  two  nurses  at  Foyle 
Hill  ? — ‘Always  two. 

1407.  Day  and  night,  and  a servant?— I don’t  know 
that. 

1408.  There  is  a porter  of  course  ? — Yes. 

1409.  And  a staff  practically  there  for  any  ordinary 

■cases  unless  there  would  be  an  epidemic? ‘Yes. 

1410.  There  is  some  ground  about  the  fever  hospital ; 

I mean  the  workhouse  fever  hospital ; do  you  know 
the  extent  of  it  at  all  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

1411.  Do  you  think  that  accommodation  could  be 
increased  for  consumptives  if  consumptives  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  fever  hospital  ?— I am  sure  it  could. 

1412.  The  grounds  are  suitable,  or  could  be  made 
suitable  ? — Yea. 

1413.  Are  the  Guardians  at  present  doing  anything 
in  the  way  of  isolating  wards  for  consumption? — Yes, 
we  are  fitting  up  a couple  of  wards  at  the  present  time. 

1414.  What  do  you  think  of  those  arrangements? — I 
think  they  do  very  well  as  a sort  of  stop-gap. 

1415.  Chairman.— -Better  than  nothing?— Yes. 

1416.  Dr.  BiGgee. — 'That  is  they  protect  other 
people ; would  they  be  any  benefit  to  the  unfortunate 
patient®?— I think  they  would. 

1417.  Is  there  any  ground  available  for  their  own 
exclusive  use?— I think  the  consumptives  that  are  in 
hospital  at  the  present  time  are  confined  to  bed  in  an 
advanced  stage. 

1418.  Do  you  think  medical  men  would  be  inclined 
to  send  them  in  earlier  if  there  were  suitable  arrange- 
ments?— I think  they  would. 

1439.  And  in  that  way  the  number  of  consumptives 
would  be  increased  ? — Yes ; there  are  only  about  two  at 
the  present  time. 

1420.  You  are  a member  of  the  county  infirmary  staff? 
— Yes. 

1421.  Chairman. — You  are  aware  that  there  has 
been  a great  deal  of  consumption  in  Derry?— A great 
■deal. 

1422.  And  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  or  three 
cases  in  the  workhouse  is  no  criterion? — No. 

3J423.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'Dispensary  doctors  and  other 
doctors  when  they  know  there  are  not  proper  arrange- 
ments of  course  won’t  send  patients  in.  You  have  no 
idea  about  the  cost  of  keeping  patients  in  the  county  in- 
firmary ? — >1  could  not  tell  you. 

1424.  You  approve  of  the  management  of  the  county 
infirmary? — Oh,  yes. 

1425-  Chairman. — Are  there  any  arrangements  about 
sending  patients ; do  you  often  send  patients  from  the 


workhouse  infirmary  to  the  county  infirmary? — Some- 
times ; there  is  an  occasional  case  sent  over,  but  not 
often. 

1426.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  the  Guardians  pay  for  the 
cases  they  send  over?— Dr.  Cooke  will  be  able  to 
answer  that  question. 

1427.  Chairman.— -Do  you  approve  of  the  boarding 
out  of  children  as  distinguished  from  keeping  them  in 
the  workhouse? — 'Most  decidedly. 

1428.  You  have  15  boarded  out  at  present ; are  you 
aware  whether  any  of  the  45  who  are  now  in  the  house 
could  be  boarded  out ; whether  they  are  orphans  or 

i/ion  °kildren  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question. 

1429.  As  far  as  you  know,  does  the  master  bring  the 
Board  any  eligible  cases  ?— Yes. 

1430.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the 
powers  of  the  Guardians  for  hoarding  out  other  child- 
r®n  - — I would.  I would  not  have  any  children  about 
the  workhouse  at  all  that  were  capable  of  going  out. 

1431.  The  people  who  came  in  and  out  for  a short 
time  and  took  their  children  with  them,  would  you  sug- 
gest any  method  of  dealing  with  those?— That  is  a 
point  that  has  been  discussed  pretty  often  before  the 
Board ; we  have  some  characters  answering  to  that 
description,  and  we  have  tried  every  means  in  our 
power — the  law  and  other  arrangements — 'but  we  have 
signally  failed.  I think  that  more  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Guardians  to  take  charge  of  the  children  in 
the  case  of  their  parents  being  of  a vicious  character. 

r j43?'  W.ould  y°u  take  leSal  conviction  as  the  test?— 

1 don’t  think  that  legal  conviction  seems  to  have  any 
effect  in  the  present  eases. 

1433.  Would  you  consider  that  a disqualification  for 
people  to  have  charge  of  children  if  there  were  legal 
convictions  against  them  for  cruelty  ?— 'Certainly  • 
drunkenness  and  vice. 

1434.  There  was  a discussion  yesterday  as  to  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  women  who  have  illegitimate 
children,  who  come  into  the  workhouse  and  have  ille- 
gitimate children.  One  of  the  ideas  mentioned  was 
that  it  would  be  better  for  these  girls  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  penitentiaries  under  the  management  of 
religious  persons  of  their  own  persuasion,  rather  than 
have  them  brought  into  the  workhouse  ? — Do  you  mean 
before  the  confinement? 

1436.  That  there  should  he  a lying-in  ward  attached 
to  these  penitentiaries,  and  they  should  never  come  into 
the  workhouse  at  all?— I think  that  would  be  a very 
good  idea. 

1436.  With  a view  of  reclaiming  them,  and  that  the 
Guardians  should  pay  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
those  people  ? — ‘Bringing  them  about  the  workhouse  has 
a very  demoralising  effect. 

1437.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  sending  them 
out  ? — Decidedly. 

1438.  You  are  satisfied  now  with  the  arrangements  in 
Derry  for  nursing  of  the  sick  ?— Perfectly ; we  have 
three  probationers  in  training;  one  of  our  nurses  re- 
signed the  other  day— the  fever  hospital  nurse  ; we  have 
an  assistant  trained  nurse  in  the  infirmary,  and  we 
have  appointed  one  of  the  probationers,  to  be  an  assis- 
tant in  the  fever  hospital  when  required,  and  we  are 
not  appointing  any  trained  nurse. 

1439.  Dr.  Bigger. — This  assistant  has  been  some 
time  under  training?— She  has  been  six  months  under 
training. 

3.440.  If  you  had  cases  there  you  would  require 
trained  nurses? — 'But  we  have  a trained  nurse ; there 
were  two  trained  nurses. 


Aug.  12,  1903. 

Dr.  Thomas 
M'Laughlin. 


Mr.  James  Stewart  examined. 


144k  Dr.  Bigger. — You  are  Secretary  to  the  County 
Infirmary?— Yes. 

1442.  Would  you  tell  us  the  number  of  admissions 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  cost  per  patient? — There 
were  £33  patients  treated  last  year,  the  year  ending 
31st  of  December,  1902,  in  the  intern  department. 

1443.  You  have  an  extern  too? — We  have  an  extern 
department  also. 

1444.  Chairman. — Do  your  nurses  do  anything  in  the 
extern  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1445.  I mean  visiting  homes  ? — No  ; I mean  there  is 
a dispensary  in  connection  with  the  hospital  for  treat- 

ca8es  n°l  attended  in  the  house. 

Jhey  don’t  do  any  district  nursing  ? — No. 

1447.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'You  have  the  numbers  of  the 
cases  treated  in  the  extern  department  ? — I have  ; 1,157 
last  year. 


1448.  Do  many  of  the  extern  patients  come  from  a 
distance  do  you  know? — You  must  ask  the  doctor  on 
that  point ; probably  I should  say  from  the  city. 

1449.  About  the  intern  cases,  do  you  know  the  num 
her  of  operations  performed  ?— There  were  280  opera- 
tions performed. 

1450.  About  the  cost  of  the  upkeep,  how  are  you  sup- 

ported?— 'We  get  £1,494  per  annum  from  the  city,  the 
county  borough  £1,250,  and  from  the  county  at  laroe 
£244.  6 

1451.  Is  that  an  old  arrangement? — No ; that  was 
made  under  the  Local  Government  Act.  There  was  a 
Commission  sat  and  took  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the 
fair  contribution  to  be  levied  off  the  city  and  county  in 
respect  of  the  number  of  cases  admitted  from  each; 
they  took  evidence  on  that  point  and  fixed  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  by  the  city  and  county.  Formerly  under 


Mr.  James 
Stewart. 
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the  old  Act  the  county  at  large,  which  included  the 
Aug.  12^  1903.  cityj  paid  £^49^  but  it  was  levied  according  to  the 
Mr.  James  rateable  valuation,  so  that  the  far  end  of  the  county  paid 
Stewart.  a very  large  proportion  and  got  very  little  benefit. 

This  is  an  arrangement  which  was  looked  upon  as 
equitable  both  by  the  county  and  city ; it  is  considered 
fair  by  the  county,  and  the  county  considered  they  were 
unfairly  treated  before ; the  city  got  largely  the  benefits 
and  did  not  pay  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they 
received.  I think  the  county  is  satisfied  now. 

1452.  What  other  means  have  you? — Voluntary  con- 
tributions, which  amounted  last  year  to  £480. 

1453.  That  was  for  maintenance  only? — Voluntary 
contributions. 

• 1454.  Does  that  support  your  county  infirmary?— 

Like  all  other  hospitals,  we  are  always  pulling  the  devil 
by  the  tail  for  money,  but  we  manage  to  get  the  money 
— we  have  got  a good  deal  of  money  this  year. 

1455.  That  is  for  structural  alterations?— <We  get  it 
for  maintenace  as  well  as  structural  alterations.  We 
get  a good  deal'  of  private  money  for  structural  altera- 
tions. We  got  over  £2,500  within  the  last  couple  of 
years  for  structural  alterations,  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged  in. 

1456.  Have  you  reckoned  at  all  the  cost  per  patient  ? 
— Yes ; the  total  cost,  that  is  the  daily  cost  of  each 
patient,  including  all  the  expenses,  last  year  amounted 
to  2s.  9^d.  ; it  varies  between  2s.  9 d.  and  3s.  per  day. 

1457.  That  is  the  total  cost  of  everything— upkeep, 
maintenance,  and  small  alterations? — Everything. 

1458.  Is  the  dressing  for  extern  patients  included-  in 
that  ? — Everything ; the  cost  of  the  extern  department 
is  added  on  to  the  daily  cost  per  intern  patient.  We 
don’t  keep  any  separate  account  of  the  extern  amount. 

1459.  Chairman. — It  is  comparatively  trifling,  I sup- 
pose?— 'It  is  principally  made  up  of  dressings,  which 
are  very  expensive. 

1460.  Dr.  Bigger. — There  were  1,100  cases? — Yes; 
that  means  cases ; the  attendances  amount  to  over 
5,000. 

1461.  So  that  there  were  5,000  dressings?— They 
may  not  all  be  cases  for  dressings. 

1462.  Does  the  county  infirmary  limit  the  class  of 
cases  they  take  in? — They  admit  oases  on  lines  from 
the  governors,  and  it  is  then  for  the  doctor,  when  the 
cases  come  in,  to  say  whether  they  are  suitable  or  not. 

1463.  The  county  infirmary  is  situated  in  Derry, 
very  near  Donegal? — It  ie  just  on  the  border. 

1464.  Do  you  get  many  cases  from  the  County  Donegal  ? 
— We  get  a considerable  number  of  accidents,  which  we 
always  admit  without  question  as  to  where  they  come 
from,  and  we  get  a great  many  cases  of  accidents  from 
Donegal. 

1465.  Do  you  ask  the  Donegal  County  Council  to 
subscribe  to  the  upkeep? — No,  we  have  not. 

1466.  Did  you  ever  approach  them  ? — We  have  not. 

1467.  You  don’t  know  whether  they  have  power,  do 

Eu?- — I believe  they  have  power.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
ow  they  have  power,  because  we  got  it  put  into  the 
Local  Government  Act  that  two  or  more  county  in- 
firmaries could  join  together,  but  I don’t  think  it  works, 
or  is  likely  to  work. 


1468.  But  as  to  every  ease  coming  from  Donegal?— 
If  a case  comes  in  from  Donegal,  we  don’t  take  a case 
from  Donegal  unless  for  payment,  except  accidents. 

1469.  You  do  take  them  if  the  ‘patients  themselves 
pay?— ilf  the  patients  themselves  pay,  and  we  have 
room  for  them,  we  take  them,  but  we  would  not  give 
them  a preference. 

1470.  Regarding  these  accident  cases  coming  from 
Donegal,  what  is  your  idea  with  regard  to  them? — My 
impression  is  the  fair  thing  would  be  that  the  district 
that  they  come  from  should  pay  the  cost. 

1471.  So  much  per  day  or  per  week  ? — Yes,  until  they 
are  cured.  If  a Donegal  farmer  comes  into  Derry  and 
Mis  off  his  cart  and  gets  a broken  leg  I think  the 
County  Donegal  should  pay  ; or  if  a Derry  farmer  is  in  . 
the  vicinity  of  Lifford  and  breaks  his  leg  there  I think 
the  County  Derry  should  pay  ; either  the  county  or  the 
district. 

1472.  That  would  not  interfere  with  the  management 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — No. 

1473.  Regarding  the  management,  what  committee 
have  you  ?— '26. 

1474.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficiently  large? — Quite 
large  enough. 

1475.  What  is  your  average  attendance  at  your  com- 
mittee meetings? — iWe  must  have  a quorum  of  seven. 
We  occasionally  cannot  get  a quorum,  but  there  is 
usually  a quorum. 

1476.  About  supplies,  do  you  advertise? — We  adver- 
tise for  everything. 

1477.  Are  your  accounts  audited  ? — 'By  an  auditor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board. 

1478.  They  don’t  come  under  the  County  Council  audit 
at  all? — 'Not  so  far,  but  I understand  they  are  to  be. 

1479.  Chairman. — You'  did  not  ask  to  have  them 
audited  ? — W e did  some  years  ago,  but  they  refused. 

1480.  They  do  audit  the  Cashel  Infirmary  accounts? 
—■I  am  not  aware. 

1481.  By  invitation? — I thought  under  a recent  Act 
there  was  some  clause. 

1482.  Was  anything  done  last  session? — I had  a 
sort  of  an  idea  that  there  was  some  clause  in  an  Act 
with  reference  to  it. 

1483.  Dr.  Bigqer. — Regarding  the  class  of  patients 
that  are  admitted  to  the  county  infirmary? — I think 
the  doctor  could  tell  you. 

1484.  You  have  never  considered  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a nursing  home  in  connection  with  your 
county  infirmary? — iwe  used  to  send  nurses  out  for 
payment. 

1485.  Was  that  some  years  ago? — Some  years  ago, 
and  there  were  some  ladies  collected  a sum  every  year 
for  us  to  establish  it,  and  then  the  collections  dropped 
off  ; it  did  not  pay. 

1486.  That  was  a sort  of  district  nurse? — No,  private 
nursing  ; there  is  no  such  thing  as  district  nursing ; 
we  never  had  anything  of  the  kind. 

1487.  Do  you  know  is  there  any  district  nursing  in 
Londonderry ? — There  are  the  Jubilee  district  nurses; 
a very  active  body ; five  or  six  nurses. 


Dr.  Cooke. 


Dr.  Cooke 

1488.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  are  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  County  Infirmary  ? — Yes. 

1489.  Have  you  held  that  position  for  some  time? — I 
am  surgeon  for  the  last  three  years. 

1490.  Then  you  are  conversant  with  all  the  details 
regarding  the  county  infirmary.  What  class  of  cases  are 
admitted? — The  majority  of  the  patients  come  in  on 
governors’  lines.  When,  we  have  spare  beds  available 
and  paying  patients  apply  to  come  in — a better  class 
of  people — we  take  them  in  without  any  governors’ 
lines,  and  they  pay  the  charges. 

1491.  What  are  the  charges? — Either  the  bare  main- 
tenance— that  ia,  roughly  speaking,  14s.  a week— or  the 
average  total  cost  of  3s.  a day — a guinea  a week. 

1492.  You  rarely  charge  more  than  one  guinea? — We 
never  charge  more.  We  have  no  separate  accommoda- 
tion for  paying  patient® ; they  ' go  into  the  general 
wards. 

1403.  What  is  your  idea  about  .treating  paying  pa- 
tients along  with  free  patients  in  the  general  wards  in 
tbe  infirmary  ? — My  personal  opinion  is  that  unless  the 
hospital  was  supported  by  paying  patients  as  a means 
of  income,  of  making  money,  when,  of  course,  they 
would  have  to  have  completely  separate  arrangements 


examined. 

and  a separate  part  of  the  hospital— separate 
wards  and  separate  nurses,  but  carrying  on  a 
hospital  on.  such  lines  as  we  do  it  is  very 
desirable  for  all  concerned  that  paying  patients  should 
be  in  the  general  ward.  For  one  thing,  it  does  not 
induce  a class  of  people  who  would  be  taking  advantage 
of  the  hospital — the  bare  cost  of  living — to  come  into 
tiie  hospital,  as  the  staff  take  no  fees  for  work  done 
in  the  hospital  from  any  patient,  and  it  is  good  for  the 
very  poor  class  of  people,  of  whom  we  have  an  enor- 
mous proportion,  to  see  the  better  class  of  people  will- 
ing to  come  into  the  wards  and  take  the  same  attend- 
ance as  they  do. 

■ 1494.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  from  the 

better  class  that  they  should  be  treated  along  with  the 
poor?— No;  I have  had  people  coming  in,  paying 
patients,  who  did  not  come  in  when  there  was  no 
separate  accommodation. 

1495.  After  they  are  really  in  the  wards,  have  yoo 
heard  complaints? — No. 

1496.  Chairman. — Would  not  paying  patients  really 
be  happier  in  an  occupied  ward  after  the  first  day  or 
two  than  they  would  be  in  a private  ward  by  them- 
selves, cut  off  from  everybody? — It  would  be  my. idea 
that  they  would,  but  there  are  some  people  so  con- 
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stituted  that  they  would  not  like  it.  We  get  as  many 
paying  people  as  we  can  deal  with,  and  they  don't 
complain  of  it. 

1497.  Dr.  Bigger. — -Regarding  your  staff— the  county 
infirmary  staff— would  you  let  us  know  some  of  the 
particulars  regarding  the  mode  of  appointment,  and 

also  the  emoluments  they  have,  if  there  are  any? The 

way  in  which  the  place  has  been  worked  since  the  late 
surgeon's  death,  in  1S00 — he  was  paid  a salary  of  £200 
a year 

1498.  Did  he  lire  in  the  building? — No;  he  had  no 
house  in  the  place. 

1439.  Since  his  death?— Since  his  death  the  gover- 
nors made  another  arrangement.  They  had  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament  to  appoint  a surgeon  to  the  hospital, 
and  they  appointed  me  as  surgeon  to  the  hospital, 
giving  me  a salary  of  £150  a year,  and  requiring  me  to 
reside  in  the  hospital,  but  allowing  me  to  do  consulting 
practice  in  the  city ; that  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  They  then  appointed  an  hono- 
rary staff  of  two  surgeons  and  two  physicians,  who  are 
not  paid  anything,  and  an  anaesthetist,  who  is  not  paid 
anything. 

1500.  That  is  fire  of  an  honorary  staff,  who  receive  no 
emoluments  ? — Yes. 

1501.  Was  there  any  competition  for  the  posts?— 
There  was  for  the  physicians’  positions,  but  there  was 
not  for  the  surgeons’  positions. 

1501a..  It  was  a foregone  conclusion  who  was  going 
to  be  appointed? — Yes. 

1502.  If  it  had  not  been,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
a competition?— I think  there  would  be. 

1503.  The  experience  they  gain  and  the  name  and  so 
on  are  really  of  great  value  to  them?— Yes;  and  the 
practice.  The  honorary  staff  and  myself  are  on  a 
complete  equality  as  members  of  the  hospital  staff. 

1504.  But  you  look  after  their  cases  in  their  ab- 
sence ? — Yes ; I am  the  executive  officer. 

1505.  Chairman. — There  is  not  a midwifery  ward? — 
No. 

1506.  What  midwifery  accommodation  is  there  for 
Derry  besides  the  workhouse  ?— As  far  as  I know,  none. 

1507.  Dr.  Biggee. — Mr.  Stewart  mentioned  about 
the  number  of  internal  and  external  patients ; in  the 
case  of  the  600  internal  patients,  were  there  many 
operations  performed  ?— Yes  ; the  major  and  minor 
operations  totted  to  280. 

1508.  Does  that  mean  that  chloroform  was  given?— 
Anaesthetics  were  given  in  188  cases. 

1509.  Then  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  opera- 
tive work? — There  is. 

1510.  Which  requires  a good  deal  of  attention  from 
the  surgical  staff  ? — In  this  year  up  to  now  there  have 
been  120  antesthetical  cases  ; it  is  steadily  increasing. 

1511.  So  that  the  honorary  staff  give  their  services 
ungrudgingly  to  the  infirmary  ?— They  do,  most  un- 
grudgingly. 

1512.  Do  you  get  cases  from  the  workhouse  ?— No. 
they  never  send  us  over  cases. 

1513.  They  don’t  pay  you  as  an  extern  hospital?— 
No,  they  never  send  them  over  at  all. 


1514.  You  get  cases,  that  is  instead  of  going  into  the 
workhouse  the  dispensary  doctor  and  others  would  send 
the  case  direct  to  you  ?— -Generally. 

• y°u  limit  the  class  of  cases  that  are  taken 

in  ?— Of  course  patients  coming  in  with  governors’  lines 
have  the  first  claim,  and  then  the  others,  if  they  are 
suitable  cases  and  there  axe  beds  for  them  ; the  com- 
mittee hold  me  responsible  for  the  suitability  of  cases 
applying  for  admission. 


1516.  Do  you  really  only  take  in  acute  cases? — We 
are  not  by  way  of  not  taking  in  chronic  cases,  but  we 
TeaUy  cannot  keep  chronic  cases  from  the  number  of 
our  beds  ; we  always  have  a chronic  case  or  two.  We 
take  in  chronic  oases  sometimes,  but  when  we  find  they 
are  chronic  we  discharge  them. 

1517.  How  many  beds  have  you  at  present? — We 
nave  two  wards  closed  on  account  of  alterations,  but 
before  the  alterations  were  begun  we  had  fifty  beds. 

But  when  the  alterations  are  completed  ? — 
J-nat  will  give  us  sixty-two  beds,  as  well  as  more 
anitary  accommodation  and  an  operating  theatre. 

1519.  Would  not  that  be  sufficient  for  the  county  and 
city  of  Derry? — It  depends  on  how  many  the  county 
would  be  disposed  to  send  in  ; many  parts  of  the  county 
rarely  send  in  cases,  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the 
county  do  send  in  cases. 

1520.  Have  you  made  out  any  statistics  on  the 
radius,  that  is  within  the  ten  miles  of  the  hospital  how 


many  cases,  and  how  many  within  twenty  miles? — We 
never  keep  any  statistics  of  that  sort. 

1521.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  distances? — I 
don’t  think  I could  give  you  any  information  that 
would  be  worth  while. 

1522.  Could  you  give  any  idea? — I would  say  the 
Coleraine  cases  are  very  few. 

1523.  Chat  rmax. — Magherafelt? — Very  few,  or 

Maghera  or  Draperstown  very  few.  Claudy,  Feeny, 
and  Eglinton,  those  parts  of  the  country  send  in  a good 
many  cases. 

1524.  What  is  your  maximum  number  of  cases,  say 

in  Winter:  what  was  the  largest  number  at  any  time? 
—When  we  have  stretchers  up  we  might  have  fifty-two 
or  fifty-three  patients,  but  our  daily  average 

1525.  I meant  the  maximum? — That  would  be  full 
beds  of  course. 

1526.  And  you  have  that  sometimes? — Yes. 

1527.  Dr.  Biggee. — Have  you  ever  refused  cases  on 
account  of  your  limited  space?— Oh,  yes,  occasionally. 

1528.  Chairman. — Could  you  add  to  the  building; 
does  the  site  permit  any  addition? — It  does. 

1529.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  is  the  extent  of  your 
ground? — About  three  acres.  There  is  a good  large 
garden  behind  the  place. 

Mr.  Stewart. — I would  say  2 acres  or  2£  acres. 

1530.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  you  have  refused  cases  on 
account  of  not  having  available  space? — Occasionally. 

1531.  And  frequently  you  are  working  even  above 
your  maximum  number? — We  are. 

1532.  You  would  rather  put  up  a stretcher  than  re- 
fuse a bad  case? — The  class  of  cases  we  have  to  deal 
with  you  cannot  refuse,  even  if  sometimes  you  have  to 
put  them  on  the  floor ; when  a bad  accident  comes  in 
it  must  be  admitted,  and  usually  when  there  is  a rush 
of  accidents  we  get  a little  bit  overcrowded. 

1533.  What  is  your  hospital  staff  ? — Eight  nurses,  a 
superintendent  and  matron,  seven  female  servants  and 
one  man  servant,  in  all  seventeen. 

1534.  How  many  do  you  calculate  it  would  really 
take  to  work  your  extern  department : have  you  one 
always  on  duty?— We  will  have  to  increase  our  staff 
when  we  have  additions  ; there  will  be  a new  theatre. 

1535.  You  would  really  require  a nurse  to  look  after 
the  theatre  and  instruments? — Yes. 

1536.  Does  the  extern  add  to  your  nursing  and  re- 
quire you  to  keep  an  extra  staff?— We  could  keep  a 
nurse  going  there.  The  way  the  extern  is  worked  is, 
any  case  of  injury  or  surgical  case  requiring  imme- 
diate treatment  is  treated  in  the  extern  without  any 
questions  being  asked.  We  give  the  first  dressing  to 
every  case;  we  don’t  prescribe  there  at  all;  it  is  a 
surgical  extern  there  altogether.  When  anybody  gets 
a first  dressing,  if  I see  they  are  a class  of  people  that 
ought  not  to  be  a charge  on  the  hospital,  I say,  “ Go 
to  your  own  doctor.”  If  they  are  a class  of  people  that 
ought  to  be  treated,  or  the  injuries  are  of  such  a class 
that  we  could  treat  it  better  than  it  possibly  could  be 
by  an  outside  door,  I tell  them  to  come  back  for  dress- 
ing. The  dressing  hour  is  11.30,  and  often  lasts  till 
1 o’clock. 

1537.  You  have  two  nurses  there? — Two  nurses. 

1538.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  extern  ?— It  is  a thing  I 
cannot  accurately  tell  you,  but  I have  roughly  esti- 
mated it  at  about  £50  or  £60  a year.  I speak  rouehlv. 
It  is  all  dressings. 

1539.  You  don’t  take  any  consumptive  cases  into  the 
county  infirmary?— We  occasionally  get  a case  in,  but 
we  have  not  any  place  for  them. 

1540.  Would  you  let  us  know  your  ideas— have  you 
thought  of  the  subject  at  all— what  might  be  done 
about  a sanatorium  for  the  County  Derry? — I have 
thought  a good  deal  of  it ; consumption  is  terribly  pre- 
valent in  the  town,  largely  on  account  of  the  young 
people  working  in  shirt  factories.  The  death-rate,  as 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  in  the  town  appears  to  be 
from  tuberculosis  about  one  in  six  of  all  the  deaths. 
Of  course,  that  is  very  much  under  the  real  amount,  be- 
cause a great  many  cases  which  are1  considered  to  bo 
bronchitis  and  pleurisy  are  really  consumption  ; about 
3'5  per  1.000  living. 

1541.  Has  there  been  any  discussion  about  providing 
for  the  treatment  of  those  cases  ? — We  are  not  a rich 
enough  community  here  to  provide  for  the  treatment 
of  those  cases  hv  subscription.  It  would  cost  an  im- 
mense amount  to  get  up  such  an  institution  and  keep 
it  going. 

1542.  Do  you  think  such  an  institution  is  urgently 
required  ? — I do,  very  badly  required ; some  place 
where  the  people  would  be  taught  a commonsense  way 
of  treating  consumption  ; a place  where  there  would 
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bo  plenty  of  space  and  ground  and  open  air,  and 
where  the  patients  would  be  under  supervision  as  re- 
gards their  expectoration.  I think  the  drill  the  people 
would  get  under  these  circumstances  would  be  of  enor- 
mous practical  benefit.  I cannot  think  anyone  would 
be  so  criminal  as  to  deliberately  spit  about  when  they 
have  consumption,  if  they  had  been  taught  the  danger 
of  doing  so.  I think  the  drill  in  a well-managed 
sanatorium  would  be  of  enormous  benefit. 

1543.  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  an  enor- 
mous benefit  if  in  the  fever  hospital  of  the  workhouse 
they  made  a beginning  there  without  much  cost? — I 
don’t  know  the  fever  hospital  of  the  workhouse,  but  I 
should  imagine  any  place  with  plenty  of  air.  about  it 
and  a suitable  staff  to  work  it  is  bound  to  do  a great 
deal  of  good,  and  I think  if  it  was  only  taking  away 
these  people  even  for  a few  months  from  their  friends, 
it  would  be  a very  good  thing.  I don’t  think  the  death- 
rate  given  for  Derry  represents  the  actual  death-rate 
from  consumption.  Factory  girls  come  in  from  the 
County  Donegal ; they  live  in  lodgings,  and  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to  work  they  go  on  with  it ; they  get 
weaker  and  weaker  and  come  to  us ; they  don’t  care 
for  going  to  the  workhouse,  arid  they  stay  in  their 
lodgings  for  a while.  The  lodging-house  people  turn 
them  out  because  they  cannot  pay  for  their  lodgings, 
and  then  they  go  to  the  country  and  die  there. 

1544.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  think  many  get  the  infec- 
tion in  Derry  and  go  home  to  country  places  ? — I know 
a great  number  of  girls,  when  they  can  get  no  other 
place  to  go  to,  drift  home. 

1545.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  medical  inspection 
as  regards  the  factories  to  prevent  the  workers  who 
have  consumption  from  continuing  to  attend  at  the 
factories? — Not  that  I know  of.  The  factories  are 
very  well  ventilated. 

1546.  There  is  no  public  health  inspection  ? — I don’t 
think  there  is  with  regard  to  consumption.  We,  the 
local  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption,  tried 
to  get  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  town  to  adopt  a 
form  of  notification,  and  undertake  the  disinfection  of 
houses  where  consumptives  live.  If  the  people  were 
willing  to  notify  the  cases,  we  asked  them  to  undertake 
the  disinfection  of  the  houses,  but  we  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  anything  done. 

1547.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  your  county  infirmary  do  you 
allow  patients  to  wear  their  own  clothing? — If  they 
have  clean  good  clothing  ; otherwise  we  give  them  hos- 
pital clothing.  We  don’t  give  them  a coat  or  trousers, 
or  that  sort  of  thing  ; we  lend  them  things,  of  course, 
if  we  have  them.  Their  nightshirts,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  if  they  have  them  clean  and  good,  we  allow  them 
to  wear  them. 

1548.  Do  you  train  your  own  nurses? — Yes. 

1549.  Give  them  lectures  ? — Yes. 

1550.  Mr.  Stewart  mentioned  that  sometime  ago  you 
had  a nursing  home  ? — Yes,  we  used  to  send  out  nurses, 


but  it  was  found  that  there  was  occasionally  a rush 
for  nurses,  and  when  the  cost  per  nurse  was  added  up 
it  was  found  it  was  not  paying.  We  had  very  bad 
accommodation  for  them. 

1551.  Do  you  know  that  some  other  county  infir- 
maries make  money  from  their  nursing  home?— Very 
possibly ; we  had  not  the  accommodation ; we  would 
want  a lot  more  buildings,  which  would  mean  a large 
initial  expense,  and  when  we  did  nursing  outside  it 
was  largely  supported  by  private  subscription. 

1552.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extern  cases 
that  come  from  a distance — a radius  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  round  the  town? — They  do  come  that  distance. 

1553.  At  the  same  time  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
treatment  in  the  county  infirmary,  with  very  little  cost 
to  the  infirmary? — Very  little  cost;  farm  labourers 
getting  injuries  to  their  hands,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

1554.  Which  in  another  place,  if  they  did  not  have 
an  extern,  would  require  a bed  inside  the  institution? 
— If  they  are  not  properly  attended  to  that  class  of 
case  goes  wrong  very  quickly. 

1555.  If  there  were  not  an  extern  department  they 
would  perhaps  have  to  be  intern  patients? — Yes,  but 
they  don’t  come  as  a rule  further  than  they  can  con- 
veniently walk. 

1556.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  intern 
patients  you  get  from  Donegal  ? — I could  not  tell  you 
exactly,  but  the  number  of  accident  cases  from  the 
county  in  the  last  twelve  months  would,  roughly  speak- 
ing, be  about  twenty.  Most,  of  them  intend  to  pay,  but 
they  are  taken  in  at  a risk.  The  clergyman  of  their 
parish  perhaps  will  pay  something,  or  their  neigh- 
bours ; most  of  them  in  the  end  pay  something ; we 
don’t,  of  course,  press  them. 

1557.  Regarding  the  payment,  do  you  take  some  pay- 
ment from  them  ? — No  ; the  only  scale  of  payment  we 
have  in  the  hospital  are  the  two  charges,  and  the  police 
pay  Is.  6 d.  a day — 10s. 

1558.  10s.,  14s.,  and  a guinea? — Yes. 

1559.  You  don’t  take  a small  fee  from  a person  who 
sends  his  child  in,  at  a few  shillings  a week  ? — No ; I 
think  it  is  rather  a pity  myself  that  they  don’t  take  a 
few  shillings  ; they  would  get  some  money. 

1560.  Chairman.—  Rather  than  get  nothing,  would 
you  not  take  almost  anything — say  what  a child  or  a 
young  person  would  cost  in  his  own  home? — Yes, 
roughly,  about  5s.  a week  ; a child  might  cost  less.  It 
is  not  altogether  fair  to  say  that  these  patients  don’t 
pay  something ; often  a person  going  away  gives  us 
something,  but  we  cannot  put  it  down  as  paid  money 
because  it  is  not  our  scale  of  pay. 

1561.  Dr.  Bigger. — A sort  of  subscription ; it  is  not 
good  that  a person  should  feel  they  are  not  taking 
charity?— I feel  that  very  much.  I think  the  small 
fanning  class  would  he  better  satisfied  if  they  were 
paying  a small  amount.  I would  not  compel  them  to 
pay  it,  but  I suggest  it. 


Mr.  John  Foster  examined. 


1562.  Chairman. — -You  are  the  only  Relieving 
Officer  for  the  Derry  Union? — Yes,  sir. 

1563.  Take  the  beginning  of  this  year:  there  were 
309  persons  in  the  workhouse,  of  those  there  were  ninety 
sick — where  did  they  come  from  mainly  ? — I don’t  know 
just  at  present,  but  speaking  generally,  I would  think 
that  two-thirds  of  them  or  more  came  from  the  city. 

1564.  Would  the  same  proportion  about  apply  to  the 
infinn  class — ninetyWour? — I believe  it  would,  and  to 
all  the  classes. 

1565.  When  you  get  out  to  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  union,  do  you  get  any  considerable  number  of  cases  ? 
— -Very  few. 

1566.  What  are  the  most  distant  populous  parts  of 
the  union  ? — Claudy  is  the  most  distant  populous  part. 

1567.  Have  you  many  patients'  from  Claudy  among 
the  aged  and  infirm  ? — Very  few. 

1568.  What  do  they  do:  how  do  yon  account  for 
their  not  coming  in? — I cannot  say.  I think  in  the 
country  they  have  a better  spirit  of  independence,  and 
they  don’t  run  to  the  workhouse. 

1569.  And  would  you  say  get  more  help  from  their 
neighbours  ? — I believe  that  also. 

1570.  Are  you  as  relieving  officer  often  asked  by 
people  for  outdoor  relief  owing  to  unwillingness  to 
come  into  the  hospital  or  into  the  workhouse  from  those 
distant-  parts  of  the  union  ? — Sometimes,  not  very  often. 
Of  course,  nearly  all  the  people  who  come  into  the 
workhouse  if  they  could  get  relief  out  would  prefer  it. 


1571.  Is  there  a special  reluctance  ampng  people  at 
a distance  to  come  in? — Yes,  there  is  a sentiment,  and 
the  further  you  get  away  from  the  workhouse  it  is  the 
stronger  against  the  workhouse  as  a workhouse. 

1572.  Are  there  many  applications  for  outdoor  relief 
made  to  you  ? — No,  not  many. 

1573.  About  £60  a year  is  paid  for  purely  outdoor 
relief  ? — Wc  are  just  paying  32s.  a week  at  present. 

1574.  Where  would  that  be  chiefly  paid? — It  is  all 
round  the  union  in  the  rural  districts.  There  is  only 
one  case  inside  the  boundary ; that  is  a blind  girl. 

1575.  Is  most  of  that  outdoor  relief  given  to  extreme 
distant  parts? — It  is  pretty  well  scattered  all  over. 

1576.  What  class  of  cases  are  they  chiefly? — Gene- 
rally of  the  decent  labouring  class. 

1577.  Would  they  be  old  ? — Old  with  the  exception  of 
three  widows  with  young  children. 

1578.  What  would  be  given  to  those  widows  with 
ohildren  ? — 4s.  in  two  cases,  and  3s.  in  one  case  where 
there  is  a girl  working ; that  woman  gets  3s.  ; she  had 
got  4s.  previous  to  to  the  girl  going  to  work. 

1579.  That  is  the  largest  amount  that  is  given?— 
No,  we  give  5s.  in  some  cases  of  an  old  couple,  and  the 
lowest  we  give  is  2s.  6cZ.  We  give  pretty  generously 
when  we  do  give. 

1580.  You  don’t  give  any  grants  of  2s.  or  Is.  6 d.  ? — 
Nothing  so  small. 

158L  How  many  cases  are  there  on  your  books  at  pre- 
sent?— Twenty-one — nine  cases  of  twenty-one  persons. 
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1582.  That  is  pretty  much  an  average  state  of 
affairs? — Yes,  just  about  the  average  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

1583.  Are  there  many  applications  made  and  re- 

fused ? — No,  no  applications  are  refused  ; we  give  them 
provisional  relief,  either  in  the  workhouse  or 

1584.  I mean  applications  for  outdoor  relief : you 
•offer  them  the  house  sometimes  when  applicaiions  for 
relief  are  made,  and  they  don’t  take  it  ? — Quite  so. 

1585.  What  they  wanted  there  was  outdoor  relief: 
were  many  cases  refused  outdoor  relief? — Not  very 
many  ; they  don’t  apply,  as  a rule,  here.  I had  a case 
the  other  day  that  applied  for  outdoor  relief,  and  I 
offered  the  woman  the  relief  of  the  house,  which  I 
thought  suited  her  best ; the  result  was  she  did  not  get 
it,  and  she  is  now  in  the  hospital.  These  cases,  when 
they  find  they  cannot  get  outdoor  relief,  go  to  the  hos- 
pital ; the  majority  of  the  eases  are  old  people,  who 
need  nourishment  and  some  person  to  clean  them  and 
look  after  them,  and  they  are  much  better  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  when  they  get  to  know  what  treatment  they 
get  in  the  hospital,  they  come  in,  and  when  they  see 
for  themselves  what  it  is  like  they  are  satisfied. 

1586.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  you  recommend 
outdoor  relief  being  given  and  which  the  Guardians 
refuse  to  grant  ?— Oh,  no  ; in  all  cases  where  I find  it 
necessary  I give  provisional  relief  for  a week  and  re- 
port, and  the  Guardians  as  a rule  confirm  it. 

1587.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  then  what  happens : 
if  you  give  provisional  relief  and  these  people  don’t 
come  into  the  workhouse,  what  happens? — The  Guar- 
dians generally  continue  the  relief  in  money,  and  it 
goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

1588.  When  you  give  provisional  relief  you  only  give 
it  for  a week? — Yes. 

1589.  Then  when  those  people  don’t  go  into  the  work- 
house,  what  becomes  of  them : you  stop  paying  money 
after  the  first  week? — In  all  cases  where  I give  provi- 
sional relief,  if  it  is  necessary  to  continue  it,  the  Guar- 
dians do  continue  it  in  a grant  of  money.  There  are 
some  cases  where  the  relief  is  only  temp’orary,  in  the 
case  of  sickness  for  a week  or  so,  and  in  that  case,  as 
soon  as  they  are  better,  the  relief  is  cut  off. 

1590.  Chairman. — But  it  is  very  strictly  watched  by 
the  Guardians  ? — It  is. 

1591.  You  visit  the  house  always  in  these  cases? — ■ 
Oh,  yes,  the  first  thing  I do. 

1592.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — I suppose  you  have  in  your 
mind  that  there  is  no  use  in  applying  for  outdoor  re- 
lief, because  the  Guardians  have  a general  rule  against 
giving  it  unless  there  is  a doctor’s  certificate  that  they 
cannot  be  removed? — The  Guardians  have  a general 
rule  to  that  effect,  but  each  case  is  treated  on  its  own 
merits  before  the  Board. 

1593.  But  practically  that  rule  is  enforced  ? — It  is. 

1594.  And  the  people  know  they  won’t  get  outdoor 
relief,  and  cease  asking  for  it  ? — It  may  be  that  is  the 
case. 

1595.  Don’t  you  think  such  a stringent  rule  often 
acts  very  harshly  ? — I don’t  think  it  acts  so  harshly  as 
it  appears,  because  my  experience  of  unions  who  go  in 
largely  for  outdoor  relief  is  that  it  does  not  lessen  the 
number  in  the  house.  Take  Strabane.  I think  our 
population  is  larger  than  Strabane,  and  their  numbers 
in  the  house  are  pretty  well  up  to  what  we  have  in  the 
Derry  Union  of  paupers,  and  they  pay  a very  much 
larger  amount  in  outdoor  relief.  I think  it  is  some- 
thing like  a railway  company  advertising  cheap  fares — 
it  increases  the  traffic.  If  you  begin  to  give  outdoor 
relief  largely  it  will  be  largely  availed  of. 

1596.  There  must,  from  what  you  have  said,  be  cases 
in  which  outdoor  relief  would  be  an  absolute  necessity : 
for  instance,  in  those  cases  where  you  give  provisional 


relief,  do  you  not  think  that  that  provisional  relief  is  , 
necessary  ?— Yes.  AwJ' 

1597.  Suppose  those  people  that  got  that  don't  come'  Mr.  John 
into  the  house,  don’t  you  think  when  it  is  cut  off  from  Foster, 
them  they  must  suffer  ? — I don’t  know  a case  where  it 

is  cut  off.  The  Guardians  always  confirm  in  money  if 
I recommend  it,  if  I give  provisional  relief  in  kind. 

1598.  Your  recommendations  must  be  very  few  when 
you  have  only  nine  cases  over  this  great  extent  of  area  ? 

— Certainly  they  are  few  cases,  because  the  applications 
are  few. 

1599.  Because  they  think  they  would  not  get  it? — 

That  may  be  the  conclusion  you  come  to,  of  course. 

1600.  Chairman. — As  regards  boarded-out  children, 
there  are  fifteen  in  the  union,  and  as  a rule  they  are 
very  well  managed  by  their  foster  parents  ? — There  are 
eighteen  at  present ; they  are  better  brought  up  than 
those  children  would  be  in  an  institution. 

1601.  Do  you  find  they  are  healthy  children,  appa- 
rently well  nourished  ? — Yes. 

1602.  Look  happy  ? — Yes,  they  look  'happy  and  con- 
tented, and  would  not  wish  to  part  with  their  foster 
parents ; as  a rule  they  all  remain  on  with  them. 

1603.  The  boarding-out  has  been  in  force  a long  time, 

Mr.  Scott  told  us  yesterday : have  you  followed  the 
career  or  life  of  many  of  these  children  ? — Yes,  I know 
a good  many  of  them,  men  and  women. 

1604.  Who  are  doing  well? — Yes,  the  great  majo- 
rity—there  are  only  one  or  two  exceptions — have  turned 
out-  very  well  for  their  class  in  society. 

1605.  Have  any  of  them  gone  back' to  the  workhouse 
as  ordinary  adult  inmates  ? — No,  I never  knew  a single 
case  to  go  back. 

1606.  Have  you  known  many  of  the  workhouse  chil- 
dren to  go  back  as  adults  ? — I find  as  a rule  you  can 
never  get  them  away  ; they  look  upon  it  as  a home,  and 
at  all  set  times  when  they  are'  out  of  work  they  gene- 
rally turn  in  again. 

1607.  There  is  one  class  of  workhouse  child,  that  is 
the  orphan  child,  who  was  not  boarded  out : do  you 
find  that  these  children  come  back  to  the  workhouse  in 
the  same  way  as  the  children  of  families  come  back  to 
the  workhouse? — I don’t  know  of  any  case  of  orphan 
children  who  were  not  boarded  out ; we  board  out  all. 

. 1608.  In  some  unions  they  find  these  children  less 
likely  to  come  back  ; I thought  you  might  have  had 
some  experience  of  them  ?— We  board  out  all  orphans 
and  deserted. 

1609.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  board  out  any  other 
class  of  children  if  the  law  were  changed  ? — I think  it 
would  ; there  are  some  children  in  the  house  who  might 
be  boarded  out  but  don’t  come  under  the  law  as  it  stands . 
at  present. 

1610.  If  the  law  were  changed,  what  class  would  you 

be  disposed  to  board  out? — I would  hardly  take  it  on- 
me  to  say  whether  it  would  be  better  to  take  these  ille- 
gitimate children  from  their  mothers 

1611.  And  let  their  mothers  go  to  work  and  board" 
out  the  children?— I think  that  is  a matter  for  the- 
Board,  but  they  could  be  as  well  brought  up,  and  I 
think  brought  up  healthier  in  the  country. 

1612.  You  have  some  cases,  I daresay,  of  the  children . 
of  vicious,  dissolute  parents:  do  you  think  it  would 
be  for  the  public  good  to  take  those  children  from  their 
parents? — I think  it  would,  if  you  could  take  the- 
parents  from  the  children. 

1613.  If  you  could  keep  them  apart?— Yes,  but  the- 
difficulty  would  be  to  keep  the  parents  away  from  them,, 
and  that  the  foster  parents  should  not  be  troubled  with- 
these  characters  calling  on  their  children. 

1614.  They  would  be  sure  to  find  out  where  those- 
children  were?— I think  so.  I knew  a case  where  a. 
woman  troubled  a nurse  so  much  that  she  was  near 
giving  up  the  child. 


Dr.  D.  J.  Brown  examined. 


1615.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  are  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Londonderry  Workhouse? — Yes. 

1616.  And  have  been  that  for  a number  of  years? — 
Yes. 

1617.  You  have  made  a good  many  improvements  in 
the  nursing  ?— Oh,  yes. 

1618.  Do  you  think  the  nursing  staff  now  a good  one  ? 
—I  do ; I think  it  a very  good  one  at  present. 

i aoa'  **  meet;s  wants  °f  the  union  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

1620.  Do  you  perform  many  operations  in  the  work- 
house? --Yes,  we  do. 


1621.  Minor  operations  ?— Yes,  and  sometimes  major 
operations. 

1622.  Have  yon  got  any  extra  assistance  ?— ' Yes,  my 
son  assists  me  now. 

1623.  If  the  case  is  a large  one,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  send  the  patient  on  to  the  county  infirmary 
if  he  was  able  to  be  removed  ?— Yes,  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  go  to  the  infirmary. 

1624.  Better  arrangements  and  a better  operating 
theatre  on  modem  lines  ? — It  is  ; they  have  made  great 
improvements  at  the  county  infirmary  of  late  in  that 


Dr.  D.  J 
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66  POOR  LAW  REFORM 

1625.  Regarding  the  treatment  of  consumption,  I 
think  you  stated  that  there  are  only  a few  cases  of  con- 
sumption in  the  workhouse  ? — At  present  there  are  only 
three  cases. 

1626.  These  cases,  it  has  been  stated,  are  advanced 
cases? — Well,  yes. 

1627.  Do  you  ever  get  cases  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption? — Occasionally,  but  seldom. 

1628.  The  dispensary  doctors  don’t  send  in  cases? — 
Not  for  treatment. 

1629.  It  is  only  when  a person  has  no  home'  or  no 
other  place  to  go  to  ? — That  is  it ; where  there  are 
members  of  the  family  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  they 
are  sent  then  to  get  them  away  from  the  other  members 
of  the  family. 

1630.  Not  to  any  extent  ? — Not  very  much. 

1631.  You  think  that  might  be  increased  with  advan- 
tage ? — Yes,  if  there  was  proper  accommodation. 

1632.  At  present  you  don’t  consider  the  accommoda- 
tion proper? — We  are  getting  up  two  small  wards  at 
present ; merely  for  isolation,  not  for  treatment. 

1633.  Do  you  think  the  patients  would  be  much  bene- 
fited by  their  staying  in  these  new  wards  ? — It  is  not  so 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient  as  for  the  protection 
of  others. 

1634.  There  has  been  a suggestion  made  that  possibly 
the  fever  hospital  might  be  made  a place  for  the  isola- 
tion of  consumptives  ? — Yes,  the  Guardians  asked  me  to 
devise  some  method  for  treating  these  cases,  and  I 
made  that  suggestion  to  them,  to  send  the  fever  cases 
to  Foyle  Hill,  and  have  the  fever  hospital  at  Waterside 
for  consumption  ; that  was  a few  months  ago. 

1635.  Did  they  take  any  action  upon  it? — Yes,  I 
think  they  asked  the  Corporation  to  take  them,  but  the 
conditions  were  such  they  could  not  comply  with  them. 

1636.  What  were  the  conditions  ? — I don’t  exactly  re- 
member, but  it  was  something  about  supplying  them 
•with  food,  attendance,  and  nurses.  The  conditions 
were  such  they  could  not  comply  with  them. 

1637.  Do  you  consider  that  suggestions  of  that  kind 
were  made  seriously? — As  far  as  I remember  that  was 
it. 

1638.  That  you  should  send  your  nurses  from  the 
workhouse  and  food  from  the  workhouse  to  Foyle  Hill, 
a distance  of  how  far? — It  is  over  a mile. 

1639.  Ghairman. — And  pay  how  much? — I don’t 
Temember  exactly.  I think  if  the  Corporation  and 
the  Guardians  could  agree  on  that  at  would  be  a good 
idea.  There  is  no  great  necessity  for  two  fever  hos- 
pitals in  Derry. 

1640.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  think  it  would  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ratepayers? — Yes,  there  is  accommoda- 
tion there  for  both  pay  patients  and  paupers. 

1641.  You  don’t  consider  a patient  going  into  a fever 
hospital  a pauper  ? — He  is  not  looked  on  in  that  way, 
hut  he  is  .treated  sometimes  in  that  way,  because  when 
convalescent  he  is  supposed  to  put  on  the  clothes,  and 
I-  think  that  is  a mistake.  They  should  supply  them 
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with  a suit  of  tweed  or  serge  that  they  could  put  on. 
The  same  tiling  would  apply  to  patients  coming  from 
outside  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  for  treatment. 

1642.  Paying  patients  ? — Yes,  or  even  coming  in  for 
treatment,  they  don’t  like  to  put  on  those  clothes.  It 
is  not  fair  to  ask  them  when  they  are  coming  in  merely 
for  treatment. 

1643.  The  same  class  of  person  going  into  the  county 
infirmary  for  surgical  treatment  for  an  accident,  and 
the  same  person  taking  fever  and  going  up  to  you,  is 
then  called  a pauper?— They  look  on  it  like  that  them- 
selves, and  that  is  the  reason  they  object  to  come  there ; 
there  is  a lot  of  sentimentalism. 

1644.  Chairman. —You  have  a number  of  people  of 
independent  means  who  have  to  go  in  there  to  be  treated 
for  fever  sometimes? — W e often  bad  people  of  that 
class  some  years  ago,  but  since  Foyle  Hill  Hospital  was 
opened  they  go  there. 

1645.  Dr.  Bigger.— Regarding  the  fever  hospital  at 
the  workhouse,  would  it  make  a useful  place  for  con- 
sumptives ?— For  that  it  would  require  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  workhouse. 

1646.  Chairman. — Is  it  not? — No,  it  is  a separate 
building,  but  still  it  is  in  communication  with  the 
workhouse. 

1647.  In  what  way  ? — By  walks  and  telephone. 

1648.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  is  more  sentiment  again? 
— Then  there  is  a workhouse  nurse. 

1649.  Chairman. — You  can  have  any  nurse  you  like? 
— 'You  would  require  to  have  a separate  staff. 

1650.  Da1.  Bigger. — If  it  were  recognised  as  a con- 
sumptive hospital  with  a separate  staff  and  separate 
grounds  ? — 'Yes ; a separate  opening  from  the  street. 

1651.  Chairman. — That  is  all  possible,  owing  to  the 
situation  of  the  place  ? — 'Yes. 

1652.  Dr.  Bigger.— Could  there  be  much  ground  ap- 
portioned off  ? — 'Yes  ; there  is  a wall  opposite  the  fever 
hospital  that  could  be  taken  down,  and  there  could  be 
an  avenue  made  from  far  up  the  Glendermot  Road  to  it, 
and  there  is  as  much  ground  as  they  want  there  right 
opposite  the  door  of  the  hospital. 

1653.  Would  that  increase  its  usefulness ; would 
many  cases  be  likely  to  go  in  there  if  it  was  generally 
known? — I expect  if  it  was  entirely  separated  from  the 
workhouse  and  it  was  known'  it  was  fitted  up  for  that 
sort  of  cases  there  would  be  a good  many. 

1664.  Chaiuman. — 'How  many  beds  could  be  put  up 
there? — 'There  is  room  for  fifty  beds  and  plenty  of  air 
space. 

1655.  Dr.  Bigger.— And  at  present  are  you  some- 
times two  months  or  three  months  without  a fever 
patient? — Sometimes;  not  often. 

1656.  Chairman. — It  is  a.  good  airy  situation  ?— It  is. 

1667.  No  objectionable  surroundings  except  the  work- 

house  ? — It  is  a good  distance  from  dwelling-houses ; I 
never  knew  any  harm  from  it. 

1658.  Dr.  ’Bigger. — 'Dispensary  doctors  would  be 
likely  to  send  in  cases  then  ? — They  would. 


Mr.  William  Browne  examined. 


1650.  Chairman. — 'Would  you  kindly  let  us  know 
youT  views  on  the  various  subjects  that  are  in  this 
abstract  1 — The  first  is  on  the  amalgamation  of  unions. 
I do  not  think  honest  poverty  is  a crime,  and  I am  of 
opinion  that  it  would  penalise  poverty  to  dissolve  a 
union  and  bring  people  to  a distant  union  and  deprive 
them  of  the  only  comfort  they  have — that  of  seeing 
their  friends  and  relatives. 

1660.  You  think  that  if  a workhouse  were  dissolved 
the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  that  the 
aged  and  infirm  classes  should  be  boarded  out? — 'Yes. 

1661.  Suppose  the  Limavady  Workhouse  were  broken 
up  and  the  people  were  to  get  outdoor  relief  in  the 
shape  of  being  boarded  out  it  would  be  likely  to  lead, 
one  would  suppose,  to  a great  number  of  applications 
for  similar  relief  from  persons  who  would  not  go  into 
the  workhouse  ? — That  would  be  the  abuse  of  it. 

1662.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  in  which  that  abuse 
could  be  guarded  against? — It  is  very  hard  to  guard 
against  that  abuse,  except  that  the  sons  of  these  people 
might  be  made  compulsorily  to  contribute  for  their 
maintenance. 

1663.  Suppose  the  son  is  the  very  first  who  tries  to 
promote  the  granting  of  the  relief,  so  that  he  may  have 
his  father  and  mother  boarded  out  with  him? — In  that 
case  I don’t  think  it  would  be  fair. 

1664.  Suppose  ‘he  is  a man  with  a small  income,  and 
that  ‘he  would  pull  along  somehow  and  support  liis 


father  and  mother ; but  if  this  plan  of  boarding  out  old 
and  infirm  people  were  adopted,  would  you  not  have 
that  man  and  a very  large  number  of  other  people 
looking  for  support  from  the  Guardians  for  their  own 
relatives  ? — Undoubtedly  that  would  be  the  abuse. 

1665.  Can  you  see  any  way  in  which  it  could  be 
guarded  against  ? — I do  not,  except  you  might  try  to 
keep  that  man  in  'his  house  for  a couple  of  shillings  a 
week. 

1666.  Then  you  would  be  giving  them  what  they 
looked  for  ? — I am  afraid  the  abuse  would  be  heavy. 

1667.  That  ia  what  I would  be  afraid  of  ; if  you  could 
see  any  way  of  getting  round  it ; any  test? — There  is 
a very  good  provision  made  for  them  in  the  workhouse 
— an  improved  dietary. 

1668.  For  that  reason  you  would  rather  keep  open  all 
the  workhouses  ? — Yes  ; because  abuses  would  follow 
if  they  were  boarded  out  with  relatives. 

1669.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  a test  if  an'  old  per- 
son had  to  be  provided  for  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  if 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  were  to  advertise  for  tenders 
from  persons  to  know  for  how  much  they  would  main- 
tain the  present  workhouse  inmates?— I think  some- 
thing like  that  would  prevent  this  abuse,  and  a respect- 
able person  might  be  willing  to  take  them  for  a small 
suml 

1670.  The  rate  for  the  average  maintenance  of  an 
inmate  does  not  represent  what  the  inmate  cost*  the 
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State.  Now  you  have  this  about  the  chargeability,  you 
would  like  to  go  back  to  the  old  divisional  charge? — 
Yes,  sir ; I find  that  with  the  Derry  Board  of  Guar- 
dians there  is  a rule  that  has  been  in  force  for  over 
twenty  years  that  no  person  would  be  entitled  to  outdoor 
relief  except  the  doctor  sent  a certificate  that  such  a 

Can  could  be  sent  to  the  workhouse.  The  Guardians 
that  they  are  not  compelled  to  receive  an  applica- 
tion for  outdoor  relief.  I remember  one  case  that  came 
up  in  Glaudy 

1671.  You  may  remember  the  case  in  your  own  mind 
but  you  need  not  go  into  the  particulars?—!  think  that 
where  the  representative  of  the  division  make  an  ap- 
plication for  outdoor  relief  it  can  be  given  without  any 
abuse,  because  he  is  responsible  to  his  own  constituents 
if  he  has  abused  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief. 

1672.  They  get  to  know  how  much  is  given?— His 
constituents  would  know  whether  the  case  was  de- 
serving or  not. 

1673.  Do  you  think  under  the  old  state  of  things  the 
ratepayers  of  the  district  got  to  know  what  people  in 
the  division  were  on  outdoor  relief? — Yes;  they  all 
have  a local  knowledge  of  it  from  the  relieving  officer 
calling  at  the  house. 

1674.  You  would  like  to  tell  us  something  about  dis- 
trict nursing  ? — 1 tliink  Mr.  Gregg  put  a very  admirable 
scheme  about  nursing  before  the  Commission  yesterday 
having  a depot  attached  to  each  dispensary. 

1675.  You  cordially  support  his  views  on  that?— 
Yes ; I know  district  nursing  has  done  a large  amount 
of  good  m Derry  city,  not  alone  to  the  individual,  but 
gave  practical  knowledge  to  the  people  attending  the 
sick. 

1676.  You  think  the  Guardians  are  not  sufficiently 
liberal  in  aiding  a family  when  the  breadwinner  is 
stricken  down  by  illness  ?— No,  sir.  I know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  every 
religious  denomination  round  here  have  to  look  after 
their  own  sick  and  poor  serious  consequences  would 
have  followed  the  interpretation  of  this  rule  by  the 
Derry  Board  of  Guardians.  It  means  every  religious 
denomination  have  to  look  after  their  deserving  poor, 
and  these  people  are  already  paying  for  the  poor 
through  the  rates. 

1677.  They  are  not  paying  anything,  practically,  for 
outdoor  relief? — No,  but  they  are  paying  rates,  and 
they  are  also  assisting  religious  denominations. 

1678.  You  would  not  think  that  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  charitable  aid  given  ; you  would  not  say  that  every- 
thing given  to  a person  in  need  should  be  through 
official  organisation  ? — I think  once  a case  is  strong 
enough  to  merit  something  from,  a charitable  organisa- 
tion that  that  is  a case  for  State  aid. 

1679.  That  is  not  the  law  you  see  at  present? — It 
may  not  be  the  law. 

1680.  The  law  is  destitution  as  the  test,  not  poverty. 
1681-  You  think  that  some  children  are  badly  in 
need  of  food  ?— Yes. 

1682.  Tile  children  of  reckless  or  extravagant  parents, 
you  say?— Children  who,  through  the  energy  of  the  In- 

spertor  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 

1683.  And  the  School  Attendance  Committee  ? — Are 
compelled  to  go  to  school,  and  sometimes  they  have  to 
go  to  school  hungry.  I think  the  teacher  should  have 
power  to  give  such  a child  as  that  a ticket  to  secure  a 
m«al  from  the  rates. 

1684.  At  present  does  the  child  remain  hungry  ? — 'Ex- 
cept some  person  comes  to  know  about  it.  I think 
such  iL  rule  as  that  is  in  existence  in  England. 

1 ? ‘ And  you  would  like  to  see  that  rule  applied  in 
cities?  Yes  ; if  they  want  children  to  go  to  school  thev 
must  feed  them. 

1686.  Would  you  propose  that  the  cost  of  the  meal 
should  be  paid  for  from  the  rates  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  recovered  from  the  reckless  and  improvident 
parent? — Yes, 

,,  There  is  a paragraph  in  your  abstract  about 
the  fever  hospital  at  Foyle  Hill?— That  is  a grievance 
that  has  cropped  up  here  among  the  people  of  Derry. 

A man  takes  ill J 

1688.  With  fever? — Yes,  and  he  is  only  a pauper  be- 
ca??ehe  has  not  the  fee  for  Foyle  Hill, 
lino  ?ave  they  charged  a fee? — Yes. 

1690.  Under  what  authority? — I cannot  say,  but 
8ome  Proceed»ngs  in  court  to  recover  it. 
d_if  they  cannot  pay  the  fee  they  must  get  someone 
to  give  security  for  it. 

1691.  This  hospital  was  established  for  the  prevention 
of  fever  in  Derry,  but  unless  a person  can  pay  the  fee 
ne  is  allowed  to  infect  his  neighbourhood  ?— That  is  not 
the  case  now  ; there  was  a case  before  the  Recorder. 


The  people  have  a feeling  that  they  are  pauperised  if 
they  go  to  the  Waterside  Hospital. 

1692.  You  were  a guardian  for  a number  of  years  ? — 
I was. 

1693.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the 
fever  hospital  ? — Yes. 

1694.  If  that  hospital  were  closed,  as  Dr.  Bigger 
suggested,  for  consideration;  if  that  hospital  were 
closed  as  a fever  hospital,  and  all  fever  patients  paid 
for  by  the  Guardians  at  Foyle  Hill,  do  you  think  that 
would  be  the  solution?— dt  would  be  a solution  that 
would  meet  the  views  of  all  classes  in  the  city. 

1695.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  the  fever  hospital  at  the 
Waterside  was  turned  into  a consumption  hospital  do 
you  think  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it?— I do-  I 
believe  that  in  time  they  would.  When  I became'  a 
guardian  I knew  the  sentiment  that  was  amongst  the 
people,  and  I requested  tlie  Guardians  to>  change  the 
name  of  the  new  hospital  when  it  was  finished,  which 
they  kindly  did.  They  changed  the  name  to  the  Water- 
side Infirmary. 

1696.  Is  that  wlhat  Dr.  Brawn’s  hospital  ia  now? 

Yes;  Dr.  Brown  calls  it  the  Waterside  Hospital. 
Taking  the  sting  out  of  the  name  is  taking  away  a good 
deal  of  the  sentiment.  There  have  been  fifty  or  sixtv 
people  there. 

1697.  Do  you  think  better  nursing  has  anything  to 

do  with  it  as  well  as  the  name  ?— Certainly  ; I believe 
Dr.  Brown  thougfht  that  if  the  convalescent  patients 
were  made  wear  a different  garb 

1698.  Chairman. — That  is  in  the  power  of  the  Guar- 
dians, and  they  have  been  recommended  to  do  it?— I 
remember  putting  that  question  to  Major  Scott. 

1699.  As  regards  tramps,  you  would  be  rather  slow, 

I judge  from  the  abstract  of  your  evidence,  to  do  any- 
thing against  them?— Well,  there  is  a small  minority  of 
tramps  that  are  bona  fide  tramps ; there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  them. 

1700.  Bona  fide ; is  that  the  tramps  that  have  tra- 
velled three  miles?— -No;  I know  that  two- thirds  of 
the  people  who  occupy  the  workhouse  belong  to  the 
city,  and  use  the  workhouse  as  a lodging-house 
five  or  six  nights  a week,  and  early  in  the  even- 
ing they  secure  a tioket  from  the  Relieving  Officer,  they 
beg  money  up  to  a late  hour  of  the  night,  and  then 
they  arrive  drunk  at  the  workhouse.  I believe  that 
this  particular  class  should  he  made  pay  when 
they  have  money,  or  that  the  master  should  make  them 
work  it  out,  or  that  they  should  be  kept  in  for  at  least 
a week.  I believe  they  should  not  be  m the  workhouse 
at  all,  but  housed  by  themselves. 

Dr.  Bigger.— In  charge  of  the  police?— Yes. 

1702.  Chairman.— And  in  a building  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  police,  not  the  workhouse?— Yes  ; I think  it 
would  be  good. 

1703.  The  people  that  you  think  ought  not  to  be- 
interfered  with  are  the  people  who  are  really  and 
honestly  looking  for  work?— That  is  what  I mean  when 
1 say  bona  fide— -a  man  who  would  be  travelling- 
through  here  looking  for  work,  an  artisan  who  found 
himself  without  any  money,  and  who  would  have  to 
go  from  one  town  to  another.  There  are  sometimes, 
men  of  that  class. 

1704.  And  they  will  come  to  a place  like  Derry,  which 
lias  the  name  of  being  a place  where  employment  is; 
plentiful  ?— Yes.  About  the  children  in  the  workhouse, 
no  person  can  advocate  anything  better  than  the  present 
system  of  boarding  out,  but  there  are  a number  of 
children  who  go  from  town  to  town,  and  I believe  it 
would  he  a mercy  to  these  children  to  take  them  and 
rear  them  up,  not  in  the  workhouse,  but  outside  with 
other  children  It  would  be  a mercy  to-  take  them  from 
the  father  and  mother. 

1705.  Do  you  tliink  they  would  object?— They  should 
have  no  right  to  object ; they  should  be  compulsorily 
taken  from  them  and  reared  up  as  good  men  and 
women,  because  otherwise  they  come  to  live  in  the 
workhouse. 

1706.  I think  it  was  said  yesterday  that  if  the 
case  was  so  bad  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  take 
away  the  children  the  parents  ought  to  be  put  in  jail 
as  long  as  the  Guardians  had  charge  of  the  children  ?— 
That  is  a very  strong  remedy. 

1707.  As  regards  the  infirm  classes,  you  think  the 
stronger  ones  make  it  uncomfortable  for  the  feeble 
ones?— As  the  workhouse  is  at  present  constituted,  as 
far  as  I could  see  of  itt,  there  is  one  class  called  the 
aged  and  infirm  that  occupy  a separate  place  by  them- 
selves ; there  is  another  class  still  called  the  aired  and 
infirm  that  occupy  the  sitting-room  with  the  men,  and 
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take  their  meals  with  them,  and  I have  frequently- 
heard  complaints  that  the  strong  able-bodied  ones  kept 
them  away  from  the  fire. 

1708.  Is  not  that  rather  a matter  for  the  wardsman  or 


the  workhouse  master? — The  wardsman  in  that  case  is 
a pauper. 

1709.  The  workhouse  master? — Well,  if  he  is  called 
upon  by  the  wardsman. 


Mr.  Samuel  Lecky  examined. 


1710.  Ohaisman’. — You  are  the  Clerk  of  the  Cole- 
raine Union? — Yes  ; I was  also  master  for  five  years, 
and  relieving  officer  for  fifteen  years. 

1711.  Are  there  any  of  your  Guardians  here  to-day  ? 
— No,  the  committee  appointed  had  important  engage- 
ments for  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  when  i had  their  views  I should  come  to  the  Com- 
mission and  give  their  views,  as  far  as  possible. 

1712.  What  are  the  views  of  your  committee? — On 
the  first  question  of  amalgamation  of  workhouses,  the 
Guardians  are  unanimous  on  the  question  of  amalga- 
mation of  one  of  the  workhouses  in  the  County  Derry. 
They  think  one  ought  to  be  broken  up.  If  that  work- 
house  can  be  utilised  for  an  auxiliary  asylum,  and  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  the  present  asylum,  and  stop  the 
expenditure  on  Granslia.  The  Guardians  had  thought 
among  themselves,  although  they  did  not  suggest  it, 
had  thought  generally  that.  Limavady  would  be  the 
workhouse  most  suitable  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it 
could  be  utilised  without  appointing  a separate  staff. 
It  could  be  made  an  auxiliary  by  having  a staff  that 
would  be  suitable  for  it  without  going  to  an  extrava- 
gant staff  for  simple  lunatics  only.  I think  it  was 
said  at  the  meeting  of  the  County  Council,  of  which 
two  of  our  Guardians  are  members,  that  there  were 
sixty  people  in  the  asylum  that  could  be  transferred  to 
Limavady  if  it  was  an  auxiliary,  as  well  as  a few  that 
are  in  the  workhouses,  and  then  it  would  not  lie  neces- 
sary to  have  a veTy  efficient  staff,  that  is  a staff  with 
great  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  lunacy.  They  are 
mostly  idiots  and  people  who  would  not  want  excep- 
tional treatment.  Any  case  that  would  want  excep- 
tional treatment  should  be  kept  in  an  asylum.  The 
Guardians  are  of  opinion  that  no  lunatics  of  any  de- 
scription should  be  kept  in  the  workhouse. 

1713.  From  your  experience  as  workhouse  master, 
would  you  cordially  agree  with  that? — Most  undoubt- 
edly ; it  is  a great  deal  better  now  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  but  still  a workhouse  is  not  the  place  for  the 
-treatment  of  lunatics,  and  I do  agree  with  the  GuaT- 
■dians  that  Limavady  as  a workhouse  might  be  done 
away  with  entirely,  and  even  as  a hospital ; a general 
infirmary  ought  to  take  its  place— -a  district  hospital. 
'It  was  said  here  in  evidence — and  I took  it  up  yester- 
day as  a good  suggestion — that  thirty-three  of  these 
people  in  Limavady  are  lunatics,  who  would  go  to 
the  asylum,  of  course  ; the  remainder  are  children  who 
•could  be  boarded  out  and  otherwise  disposed  of.  That 
would  practically  leave  only  about  thirty  people — 
people  in  hospital.  Fifteen  of  these  Mr.  Boyd  said 

■ -could  be  disposed  of  by  boarding-out.  I don’t  care  for 
the  boarding-out  system,  but  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  would  be,  that  would  only  leave  about  thirty. 
'Take  it  that  fifteen  of  those  thirty  were  people  that 
had  not  much  connection  with  the  district  that  is  si- 
ways  tlie  case  in  workhouse  infirmaries  ; one-half  of  the 
people  have  no  connection  with  the’  district  further 
than  that  they  were  there  in  their  youth  and  come  back 
when  they  are  old — these  people  could  be  removed  to 
"Derry  or  Coleraine,  the  remaining  ten  or  fifteen  could 
"be  accommodated  in  a cottage  hospital,  and  to  that 
-could  be  attached  two  wards  for  paying  patients,  which 
would  be  very  useful  in  Limavady;  we  have  one  in 
Coleraine,  which  is  very  useful. 

1714.  How  is  the  Coleraine  one  supported? — By 
voluntary  subscription. 

1715.  Do  you  mean  you  are  against  boarding-out 
grown-up  people  or  the  children  ?— G-rown-up  people  ; 
it  is  open  to  so  many  abuses. 

1716.  You  are  in  favour  of  boarding-out  children  ? — 
Most  undoubtedly  in  this  way;  it  is  the  best  system 
that  is  being  adopted  now,  much  superior  to  treatment 
in  the  workhouse,  but  I have  in  my  mind— I don’t 
know  whether  the  Guardians  would  agree  with  me — my 
personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  the  best  system  in 
this  oounitv.  It  is  not  nearly  as  good  here  as  in  Ar- 
magh and  Monaghan,  where  they  have  small  farmers 
who  will  take  the  children  for  a small  fee.  In  this 
county — I speak  especially  for  Coleraine — we  are  de- 


pendent for  tire  boarding-out  of  our  children  on  the 
labouring  classes. 

1717.  Won’t  the  small  farmers  take  them  here?— 
We  have  really  no  small  farmers  to  take  them.  Our 
farmers  are  farmers  that  would  not  be  troubled  with 
having  children  about  their  houses ; would  not  nurse 
them  for  pay.  Some  would  adopt  a child,  but  that 
would  be  a different  thing  altogether. 

1718.  Does  adoption  really  mean  they  would  adopt 
them  as  a member  of  the  family,  or  merely  take  them 
to  get  work  out  of  the  child  without  paying  them? — It 
would  be  a case  where  a child  would  be  adopted  for  tlie 
sake  of  having  a child. 

1719.  Where  there  would  be  a childless  family?— 
Yes.  We  have  sixteen  children  that  are  nursed,  mostly 
with  the  labouring  class ; that  is  the  class  they  come 
from. 

1720.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? — I don’t  agree  with 
that.  We  are  bringing  up  orphan  children  in  tlie  same 
position  as  they  were  before.  We  put  them  in  the 
houses  of  the  labouring  classes,  where  they  have  not  the 
means  of  learning  to  be  industrious ; they  have  not 
cows  and  cannot  learn  to  milk,  in  the  case  of  the  little 
girls,  and  they  have  not  horses.  When  girls  come  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  they  learn  to  sew,  and  they  are  use- 
less for  anything  only  sewing. 

1721.  Are  not  the  girls  employed  by  neighbouring 
farmers  ? — They  are,  but  not  until  they  come  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  A child  brought  up  in  a labourer’s  house, 
and  going  to  work  with  a farmer,  is  expected  to  assist 
in  milking  the  cows.  And  they  don't  then  get  into  the 
farmhouses ; they  mostly  go  to  shirt  factories  and  large 
towns,  in  private  house  service,  and  even  then,  in  the 
rural  districts  in  Coleraine,  a great  many  people  keep 
cows,  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  get  a servant  girl  to 
milk  a cow.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  would  lead 
me  to  say — if  it  were  possible  in  each  county — to  have  a 
separate  part  of  the  workhouse  set  apart  for  an  indus- 
trial school  that  would  be  entirely  free  from  the  other 
part  of  the  workhouse.  Appoint  a thoroughly  good 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  ; let  them  not  mix  with 
the  other  part  of  the  house ; he  entirely  off  it  by  them- 
selves— sleep  by  themselves — and  be  altogether  separate, 
and  learn  to  milk  cows  and  wash  clothes, , and  other 
things,  and  not  learn  them  to  sit  with  their  hands 
folded  when  they  are  not  at  school,  and  not  learn  the 
ordinary  work  of  servant  girls.  I think  they  could  be 
properly  trained  in  several  institutions. 

1722.  You  think  you  could  in  an  institution  rear  up 
a little  boy  or  girl  to  be  as  useful  as  in  houses  outside  ? 
— I am  of  opinion  that  they  could,  much  better  than  in 
a labourer’s  house.  I remember  a school  under  the 
control  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  County  Down, 
at  Brookfield,  where  the  children  of  small  farmers  were 
brought  in  there  and  educated. 

1723.  How  long  would  they  stay  there? — From  four 
to  six  years. 

1724.  It  was  a boarding  school  ? — Yes,  it  was  kept 
for  a very  small  fee — in  some  cases  a couple  of  pounds-7- 
and  they  were  clothed,  and  these  children,  children  of 
parents  who  were  poor,  they  all  turned  out  to  be  house 
servants  and  farm  servants,  and  a great  many  that 
were  intelligent  came  to  be  land  stewards  ; and  I don't 
think  there  is  anything  to  hinder  a school  under  the 
Poor  Law  being  managed  the  same  way.  I think,  as 
fa.r  as  amalgamation  is  concerned,  the  Guardians  think 
Limavady  might  be  done  away  with,  and  that  the 
amalgamation  of  one  workhouse  in  this  county  would  be 
good.  We  would  answer  the  second  question,  if  the 
workhouse  could  be  utilised,  and  I think  there  is  no- 
thing to  hinder  that. 

1725.  The  third  question  does  not  arise,  because  they 
don’t  want  to  join  any  union? — No,  and  I would  not 
agree  with  the  boarding-out ' of  inmates.  We  pay  be- 
tween £600  and  £700  a year  for  outdoor  relief ; it  was 
double  that  amount  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  was  greatly 
abused,  but  I think  at  present  with  us  it  is  not  abused. 
It  is  given  in  every  deserving  case  where  the  relieving 
officer — an  independent  man — reports,  and  the  Guar- 
dians are  guided  by  his  opinion. 
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1726.  Query  4 : is  there  any  change  in  the  law  that 
■the  Guardians  think  desirable? — I don’t  know  that  the 
Guardians  have  considered  the  question  very  much. 

1727.  They  have  not  asked  you  to  say  anything  on 
that  ? — No,  I have  my  own  opinion  upon  the  question 
of  union  charges. 

1728.  As  clerk  of  the  union,  I suppose  you  would 
rather  keep  up  the  union  charges  ? — No,  sir ; if  divi- 
sional charges  can  be  made  as  a whole,  by  all  means 
■make  everything  divisional  charges,  but  I don’t  think 
at  would  be  desirable  to  make  divisional  charges  for 
outdoor  relief  or  maintenance.  When  I was  appointed 
relieving  officer  in  1885  the  outdoor  relief  was  between 
£20  and  £26  a week.  The  Guardians  found  it  coming 
very  heavy  on  them,  and  the  idea  then  was  that  every 
Guardian  that  came  up  from  his  division  and  pro- 
duced an  old  woman  and  said,  “ I want  outdoor  relief 
for  her,"  the  Guardians  gave  it  to  her.  But  after  I 
was  appointed  the  Guardihns  generally  set  their  faces 
against  it ; memorials  were  brought  to  Guardians,  say- 
ing— "Get  such  a woman  outdoor  relief.”  I always  did 
invariably  oppose,  it  was  so  badly  abused,  and  the  Guar- 
dians were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  responsibility.  The 
Guardians  who  are  advocating  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief 
.as  a divisional  charge  will  find  afterwards  they  will  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  tire  responsibility. 

1729.  Your  experience  is  that  there  was  double  the 
outdoor  relief  when  there  was  divisional  rating  at 
Coleraine  ? — That  is  so,  and  the  Guardians  themselves 
saw  it  was  abused,  and  did  away  with  it. 

1730.  There  is  no  additional  hospital  accommoda- 
tion, is  there,  required  in  Coleraine  Union  1 — I think 
not ; we  are  very  well  off  for  hospital  accommodation. 

1731.  How  far  from  the  workhouse  is  the  most  dis- 
tant part  of  the  Coleraine  Union  ? — Seventeen  miles — 
Tamlaghtpcrilly— we  have  a contract  for  an  ambulance. 

1732.  Is  that  a populous  part  of  the  union  ? — Fairly 
populous,  but  very  healthy ; not  many  come  in.  The 
Guardians,  wherever  they  have  an  old  man  or  woman 
that  can  be  comfortably  kept  out,  give  a little  outdoor 
Telief.  They  very  seldom  give  outdoor  relief  except  in 
the  ease  of  an  old  man  and  woman  living  together,  who 
have  a comfortable  house,  but  when  they  get  sick  they 
come  to  the  workhouse,  and  we  send  a four-wheeled 
ambulance,  and,  where  necessary,  a trained  nurse. 

1733.  Are  there  many  paying  patients  ?— There  are 
in  the  fever  hospital,  but  not  in  the'  infirmary ; our  dis- 
trict is  a healthy  district. 

1734.  If  the  Guardians  were  given  power  to  charge 
what  they  in  their  discretion  thought  would  be  fair, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  each  case,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have  a small  fee, 
say  from  6 d.  or  Is.  or  2s.  6 d.  a week,  up  to  whatever 
the  actual  cost  would  be? — I think  it  would  be  if  the 
Guardians  could  charge  it,  but  I don’t  think  it  would 
he  very  much  availed  of. 

1735.  I mean  if  it  were  practically  made  compul- 
sory?— If  it  was,  it  would  keep  a good  many  out. 

1736.  Do  you  really  think  so : supposing  you  were 

sitting  as  a member  of  a committee,  and  the  child  of 
a man  earning  £1  came  in — supposing  he  had  a large 
family  you  would  say : “ Th's  child  at  all  events  costs 
him  Is.  a week  at  home,  and  we  will  charge  him  Is.  a 
t j ”, — cI°.  that  would  keep  that  child  out  ? — 

I don  t think  it  would,  but  we  have  very  few  of  these 
cases  about  'Coleraine ; generally  speaking  it  would  be 
a good  thing  ini  Derry  hut  not  in  the  rural  districts. 

,j“37.  Who  are  the  people  who  come  into  your  hos- 
P't®!  chiefly? — People  suffering  from  accidents,  and 
old  people  generally  who  are  wearing  down. 

,i™'  You  don’t  think  from  your  class  of  inmates 
that  very  much  could  be  got  in  the  way  of  contribu- 
?-— I don’t  think  so.  We  have  arranged  with  the 
medical  officer,  and  we  have  one  ward  better  done  up 
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than  the  rest,  and  where  a patient  wishes  to  pay,  the 
fee  is  so  small,  he  gets  the  accommodation  of  that  ward. 
In  both  these  wards  we  have  men  and  women  who  pay ; 
that  ward  is  never  taken  up  with  anyone  except  re- 
spectable poor  people. 

1739.  Do  you  think  any  improvement  ought  to  be 
made  as  regards  the  treatment  of  casuals  ? — -I  think  a 
great  deal  more,  is  made  of  the  tramps  than  is  neces- 
sary. I think  if  the  general  law  as  to  vagrancy  was 
thoroughly  carried  out  by  the  police,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  place  strictly  carried  out,  there  would  be 
an  improvement,  but  I think  a great  deal  of  the  tramp 
system  is  encouraged. 

1740.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  that  a man  should  be 
able  to  claim  his  discharge  after  three  hours?— In 
some  cases  I would  keep  him  longer,  but  I think  gene- 
rally that  if  the  regulations  are  strictly  carried  out, 
that  they  come  into  the  workhouse  at  7 o’clock  at  night, 
and  the  master  sees  that  they  are  dressed  in  workhouse 
clothes  and  washed — not  necessarily  in  cold  water — 
and.  their  clothes  are  taken  from  them,  and  their  pipes 
and  tobacco,  and  they  go  to  bed  and  are  up  next  morn- 
ing at  6 o’clock,  and  that  they  wrought  for  three  hours 
and  get  their  breakfast,  there  would  not  be  much 
trouble.  The  casuals  are  the  worst.  I think  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  them — the  loafers — should  be  kept  in  the 
workhouse  at  least  a-  week,  and  if  they  continue,  in- 
crease that  time. 

1741.  As  soon  as  they  would  have  a character  for 
being  casual  loafers  ?— Yes,  keep  them  in.  There  is 
one  other  class  which  is  a great  trouble  in  infirmaries, 
and  it  has  not  been  touched  on  by  any  witness — it  is 
the  class  that  brings  itself  for  treatment  to  the  hospital 
from  drink.  Speaking  of  the  Coleraine  Workhouse, 
from  an  experience  of  over  twenty-three  years,  we  have 
those  people  coming  in  five  or  six  times,  and  in  fact 
their  whole  lives  tli6y  are  suffering  from  drink  ; they 
come  in  and.  get  patched  up,  after  a great  deal  of 
proper  nursing  and  care  and  trouble  and  expense ; 
they  go  out  and  perhaps  come  back  in  three  weeks  the 
same  way  again.  I think  where  a man  or  woman  comes 
to  the  workhouse  hospital  more  than  twice  in  his  or  her 
life,  I think  the  second  time  they  come,  and  have 
brought  it  on  themselves,  they  should  be  punished  as 
vagrants ; give  them  a month  in  jail  or  six  weeks.  It 
is  a great  nuisance  not  alone  to  the  officials,  but  it  is 
a nuisance  to  the  other  patients ; they  have  to  be  held 
m bed,  and  they  are  a great  trouble  to  the  other 
patients.  It  is  a thing  as  to  which  the  Guardians 
have  had  time  after  time  to  see  if  anything  could  be 
done,  and  nothing  could  be  done.  I think  that  the 
tramps  don’t  cost  very  much,  and  if  you  make  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  with  a tramp,  you  then  put  him 
that  he  will  lie  down  in  a haystack,  and  perhaps  set 
fire  to  it,  which  would  cost  the  country  far  more  than 
Keeping  him.  About  sending  them  to  jails,  I don’t 
agree  with  that ; if  a man  is  really  destitute,  it  is 
better  to  make  a mistake  in  admitting  him  than  to  put 
any  poor  person  to  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  police 
and  getting  the  stigma  of  being  a criminal.  I think 
in  all  cases  of  casuals  and  tramps  they  should  go 
direct  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  and  not  to  the 
relieving  officer.  My  experience  as  a relieving  officer 
m Coleraine  was  that  a tramp  came  to  me  at  6 or  7 
o’clock  and  got  a line ; he  immediately  started  begging 
through  the  whole  town,  and  turned  up  at  the  work- 
house  veiy  often  at  10  or  11  at  night  nearly  drunk. 
The  master  could  not  refuse  him.  In  some  cases  I 
know  the  master  did  refuse  him,  and  was  reprimanded 
for  doing  so,  and  rightly,  because  they  were  left  at  the 
gate,  but  if  the  master  of  the  workhouse  was  the  only 
person  who  could  give  a line  to  the  tramp,  they  would 
go  there  in  proper  time  and  be  admitted.  I think  it 
is  a thing  that  should  be  looked  into. 


y°u  would  allow  me  to  say  a few  words  as 
«ne  of  the  members  of  the  Londonderry  County  Coun- 
cil, and  a former  Guardian  of  the  Limavady  Union  ; 
ii  was  merely  with  reference  to  our  County  Council 
Tic  l ..  ret-°iPraended  one  of  the  workhouses  in  the  County 
°°  dissolved with  that  recommendation  I 
Tim.  jagr^'.  **  would  appear  to  rather  point  to  the 
Union  as  being  the  Union  that  should  be 
rnemvl,  quite,  a8ree  with  tJlat,  too.  But  as  a 
asylum  board,  I hardly  agree  with  the 
auiil-  ®ndation  that  it  should  be  converted  into  an 
ry  asylum,  owing  to  several  reasons,  with  which 


Mr.  S.  M.  Macbohy  examined. 


you  are  no  doubt  all  oonversant,  that  is  the  State  granl 
and  cost  and  difficulty  of  providing  attendants, 
tlunk  an  asylum  should  be  concentrated,  as  far  as  po; 
sible  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  have  got’ 

very  fine  piece  of  ground  at  Gransha 

1742.  Chairman.—' Where  you  have  already  undei 
taken  considerable  works?— Where  we  are  undertake 
considerable  works,  and  have  already  located  thirty  c 
the  inmates.  At  present  we  are  building  to  accoxnmc 
date  1.00  inmates,  and  ultimately  the  entire  asylui 
will  be  moved  down  there,  but  I rather  think  that  th 
-Lnmavady  workhouse,  if  it  is  dissolved,  might  be  ver 
L 


Aug.  12,  1903. 
Air.  Samuel 


Mr  S.M. 
Macrory. 
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Aug.  12  1903.  advantageously  turned  into  an  agricultural  school,  and 
’ — - ' I might  in  that  connection  point  out  the  fact  that  we 

Mr.  S.M.  in  the  County  Londonderry  had  the  most  useful  agri- 
Macrory.  cultural  school  that  existed  in  Ireland,  at  Templemoyle. 

I daresay  you  have  all  read  Thackeray’s  “ Irish  Sketch 
Book.”  The  last  chapter  of  that  gives  probably  the 
very  best  description  of  Templemoyle,  and  Mr.  Thac- 
keray passed  a very  favourable  critique  on  the  manage- 
ment of  Templemoyle ; and  from  my  own  knowledge  I 
believe  that  school  did  more  good  to  the  County  Derry, 
and  nearly  every  other  county  in  Ireland,  than  any- 
thing else  we  had.  If  something  of  that  sort  could  be 
established  in  Limavady  I believe  it  would  be  very 
greatly  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  County  Derry, 
but  also  to  the  whole  North  of  Ireland. 

1743.  The  land  at  the  workhouse  is  very  well  situ- 


ated?—It  is.  Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  a lady, 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander’s  farm  behind  the  house- 
sixty  or  seventy  acres  of  land— is  now  available,  so  in 
every  way  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  that  purpose. 
That  is  really  all  I wish  to  say  about  the  matter. 

1744.  The  matter  has  not  been  considered  locally  in 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  Department,  I sup- 
pose ?_It  has  not.  I mentioned  the  matter  to  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  last  Autumn,  and  I think  he  seemed 
disposed  to  look  at  it  favourably.  I also  advised  him 
to  read  Thackeray’s  “ Sketch  Book,”  which  he  did  not 
appear  to  have  read,  in  connection  with  the  school  we 
had  at  Templemoyle. 

Chaieman. — There  are  no  other  witnesses,  I think, 
here  to-day.  We  will  sit  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock  and: 
take  np  the  boundaries. 


The  Sitting  was  adjourned. 
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FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY",  AUGUST  13th,  1903. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Londonderry. 

Present:— Mr.  Micks,  (Chairman),  Mr.  Mgenaghan,  and  Dr.  Com  Bigger. 


Dr.  Leonard  Kidd  examined. 

County  Fermanagh  Infimary?— Yes,  fir^011  °f  ^ J.747,  ?be“  y?u  .would  close  the  workhouses  and  put 

174 ?■  attend  here  to-day  to  give  evidence  on  the  sliouM  iS  }*  m the^  Place  1 would  close  up,  I 
question  of  hospitals ; would  you  kindly  state  what  you  S HSj*  Some  T,ghty  un!on  hospitals, 
wish  to  say  on  that  subject?— Well,  briefly,  Mr.  Chair-  ceitS'SrlLfmaUer  of  beds  in  smaller 

man,  my  conclusions  are  these,  that  there  are  too  many  hSSwsSth  5 ! la5ft?i  number  of  “ttage 

hospitals  of  all  sorts  and  I base  my  reasons  thus ouired  S °r  *“  bed3  as  the  locality  re- 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  4,458,000 : the  united  9™  tvt  t 

population  of  Dublin.  Bolfocf  .ni  nAi.  , ..  I7^?-  hlr.  Mubnaghan. — Leaving  them  in  charge  of 

-he  dispensary  doctors?— Leaving  L,  LJL  li 


l charge  of 


population  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  * and  Cork  remesf  to  +h«7^’  Mr‘  ^snaghan.— : Leaving  them 
713,000,  and  for  my  purposes  I take  the  restTthe  Sf  <kspensary  doctors  ?-Leaving  them  i 
population  of  Ireland*  a/ rural-toat  leaves  a Jural  ^wSPT8*?  doctors 
Z tSTf  3'750'000;  It  is  admitted  by  authorities  Of  one  bed  to?™  the  ProPortion 

that  the  standard  number  of  hospital  beds  to  the  rural  stotX-  ?_!t  ™ A'“° 5 wh?'re  dld  get  that 

population  is  one  to  1,000.  There  are  peculiar  circum-  7°l  stati?tlc8>  hut  that  is 

stances  in  Ireland ; an  unusual  number  of  crippled  r.uaf  norfnl^;™^  g®’  by  hospital  authorities,  for 
people  of  one  kind  or  another  left  owing  to  the  tide  of  miP  i • 

emigration  so  that  possibly  this  standard  had  better  i JLZv  k°n8  f^ses  ?-No,  I am  talking  al- 

be  raised  to  one  bed  in  800.  That  means  you  would  to«e*her  of  medical  and  surgical  beds. 

require  as  hospital  beds  for  hospital  patients  dis-  wouJd  that  proportion  for  in- 

iinguished  from  aged  and  infirm  in  poorhouses, ' 4 750  d?™  bi  al°ne  ’ ,tbat  1S  tbe  proportion  laid 

beds.  The  question  is  how  is  this  to  be  grappled  with  tw  by  il1  sanitaI7  authorities  ?— 'But  I should  think 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  make  that  5,000 beds  The  SCf!°,ely  ^ to  rural  districts. 

average  occupation  of  a bed  in  Ireland  will  be  thirty  Tnn4v’'-  Vi-  number  provided  in  any  well- 

days,  and  5,000  hospital  beds  ought  to  provide  in  toe  mamtam^  institution?— I tliink  it  is. 

year  for  60,000  people.  The  means  that  at  present  exist  nof™  nbL??  18  S°  ^'infectious  diseases,  would  it 

£e-toere  are  some  thirty  county  infirmaries outride  HoWhhto  ft>1  &11  tbe  °tller  cas^~ 

Coik  and  Dublin.  I include  Antrim  because  the  i would,  because  a great  many  people 

county  infirmary  is  in  Lisburn,  and  there  are  159  b - P ,tajs  111  Ireland,  simply  because  there  are 

workhouse  hospitals ; lump  them  all  at  an  average  of  1755 J 

ffly  beds  and  you  get  some  thousands  of  beds  too  re A? Ai Ji  n “i  ~ No  place,  for  dressing  wounds 

mMLy.  We  want  to  provide  for  5,000  beds.  There  are  StJS  :,con,stantly  Pe?Ple'  in  toe  country 

thirty  founty  infirmaries,  with  an  average  of  fifty  beds  ™?ld  Ka?™^  i a £eatment  of  ^omc  cases  which 

r™att  *3, 11500  prrded . lov-^d  ^ about  l at  hom1e; 

SfvJ?  b ,p^v\ded  for  m union  hospitals ; that  will  * „ 8™aller  number  of  beds  spread 

be  met  with  by  taking  seventy  of  the  union  hospitals  „ ™ U district  would  meet  your  views  ?— Yes. 

xJav  be  °Puli0%  leaving,  some  “6%  ^at  1757'd8  tbere  anything  else  on  the  hospital  ques- 

may  be  eliminated  altogether  .as  iiospitals  distinct  tl<m?— pr.  Bigger  referred  to  the  fever  hospital!  • J 
m?™  B;^fUigeS  f°r  1th®  aged.  and  biiirm;  but  for  ?an  °f13r  speak  about  Fermanagh.  There  are  three 
? ™ S^Pe  sur8lcal  and  medical  purposes  there  seems  feT®r  hospitals  in  Fermanagh;  these  are  frequently 
think  tb*”®  ail8  30?0  ejbrhfcy  hospitals  too  many.  I without  a patient  at  all,  and  the  area  of  thecounl'r 
Si6  C0UJlty  infirmaries,  or  the  best  of  the  imion  ,8uob  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  W- 
2S.  ^ “t°  district  hospitals,  should  be  2m®*  bffg  transported  to  one  central  hospiS 

ecuinn^  a V6jy  ]ugb  s.tandard  of  efficiency,  constructed,  whioh  would  serve  the  entire  county  for  fever  assum- 
for  furnlsll®d  “J1  the  most  modern  lines  hospital  were  constructed  on  proper  lines 

countJ  ACa?eS,A  aVd  the  Srave  cases  of  each  a“d  1 thmh  any  fever  hospital  should  beP constructed 
centr/l  Wr,-+itnCVShoulM,  be  concentrated  in  these  1°  as  treafc  infectious  diseases  without  risk  of  con- 
cerhfit!  bosPlbals-  , Y°n  will  probably  require  also- a tact-at  least  three  varieties  of  infectious  diseases  in 
ai  mion  hospitals,  less  expensively  fch  sex-and  if  that  were  the  case,  one  cented  tov« 
leSj  807616  cases  and  chronic  cases.  But  hospital  m such  a county  as  Fermanagh  would  he 
??edlcal  and  surgical  cases,  to  secure  their  having  amPle  ^ ser76  the  w-hole  county.  2 ld  b 

cnn abtiJv  + T?^lage  of  tbe  advance  of  science,  should  be  1758.  Dr.  Biggee.— For  three  disease*  it  j 

infims«ted  1!la  ?entral  hospital,  possibly  the  county  ft  least  seven  or  eight  wards,  male  and  n66f 

in  a AT  °r  tbei>6ft.0f  the  xmi°11  hospitals,  situated  f?r  isolation  purposes  ?— It  would  - but  theTtVm  ’ ^ 
offiLA  dl8tnct;  “d.  I take  it,  that  under  tion  arises,  what  are  you  to  do  ’in  the  ApS  V"* 

eJeTsTn  5anCe8’  one  such  hospital,  stall  epidemic.  It  would  be  much  cheSeTtoT^i^ 

MmW’ofTTaS  Hat  f °atlying  districte  a dard  of  the  efficient^ ^county  hiSfad  Sonfd  h ® ^ 

L 2 


Aug.  13.  1903. 


Dr.  Leonard 
Kidd. 
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Dr.  Leonard 
Kidd. 


furnishing  and  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  teaching 
to  make  them  efficient  training  schools  for  any  nurses 
that  may  he  required  in  that  particular  .county,  and 
each  hospital  should  have  a staff  somewhat  larger 
than  it  requires  for  its  immediate  wants,  so  that  extra 
hands  could  be  sent  from  the  parent  hospital  to  the 
local  hospital  when  they  are  wanted,  and  be 
available  for  private  nursing,  and  add  to  the  income 
of  the  institution  in  such  a way;  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  that,  especially  for  these  out-lying  hospitals 
would  be  a material  factor  in  introducing  district 
nursing,  which  would  reduce  the  number  of  people 
who  now  apply  for  hospital  treatment. 

1760.  Was  there  anything  else  with  regard  to  nurs- 
ing ; it  should  be  a county  or  a group  of  counties  ?— 
Yes,  but  personally  I prefer  to  see  each  county  self- 
contained.  I think  that,  too,  involves  a question  of 
hospital  payment.  I think  no  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted free  to  a rate-supported  hospital.  I draw  a wide 
distinction  between  a rate-supported  hospital  and  one 
supported  by  charitable  contributions.  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  system  of  payments  in  charitable 
institutions,  but  in  rate-aided  hospitals  every  person 
should  pay  something,  no  matter  how  small,  and  that 
charge  should  be  based,  not  on  what  it  costs  the  institu- 
tion to  maintain  the  individual,  but  rather  what  it 
would  cost  that  person  to  live  at  home.  If  a man  has 
a sick  child  I think  he  should  pay  2s-  6 d.,  5s.,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  a week. 

176L  Or  Is.  1— He  should  do  that;  if  he  does 
not  do  that,  you  put  a premium  on  sickness,  and  that 
man  is  escaping  the  home  maintenance  of  the  child. 

I would  relax  the  rule  as  far  as  possible ; but  in  order 
to  keep  your  rule  let  him  pay  Id.  a week. 

1762.  But  if  he  had  no  means  ?— He  has  got  to  livo 
at  home,  and  he  cannot  live  at  home  for  la.  a week. 
If  he  were  sick  and  treated  at  home  it  would  cost  him 
a great  deal  more  than  Id.  a week.  I have  worked  out 
some  figures  with  regard  to  the  Fermanagh  Hospital. 

1763.  Chairman. — Perhaps  yon  would  hand  them  to 
the  Secretary? — The  next  question  is  the  question  of 
tuberculosis. 

1764.  You  were  going  to  say  something  about  the 
aged  and  infirm  paupers? — I think  considerable 
economy  might  be  effected  by  boarding  out  a 
considerable  number  of  aged  and  infirm  people  who 
are  now  in  the  workhouse.  Personally,  I am  totally 
against  boarding  out  the  children,  but  I am  not  against 
the  hoarding  out  of  people  in  the  other  extreme  of 
life,  hut  I am  aware  that  if  you  go  to  the  workhouse 
and  ask  these  people  how  many  have  friends  willing 
to  take  them  at  a small  sum  it  would  only  reduce  the 
aged  and  infirm  about  10  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of 
people  in  the  worklionse  appears  to  be  3s.  6 d.  a week. 

1765.  That  is  merely  for  food  ; it  runs  up  to  9s.  or 
10s.  ? — Well,  I think  that  many  of  those  aged  and 
infirm  people  might  be  kept  by  their  friends  if  they 
were  given  3s.  or  4s.  a week,  hut  that  should  be  done 
under  the  most  rigid  inspection  by  relieving  officers 
assigned  for  the  purpose,  and  where  there  is  out-door 
relief  there  should  be  the  same  rigid  inspection. 

1766.  You  see  the  danger  of  it?— Quite  so. 

1767.  That  would  be  the  only  test  you  could  suggest? 
— I would  give  no  out-door  relief  except  for  work 
done. 

1768.  But  if  people  are  not  able  to  work — say  a 
woman  with  three  or  four  young  children  ?— But  as 
a rule  there  are  some  members  of  the  family  who  can 
work. 

1769.  A great  many  of  the  cases  who  get  out-door 
relief  are  cases  where  the  person  cannot  work  ? — There 
are  very  often  some  members  of  the  family  can  do  some- 
thing. I think,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  a broad 
principle  that  no  out-door  relief  should  be  given  ex- 
cept in  receipt  for  work  done. 

1770.  That  would  be  an  abolition  of  out-door  relief? 
— It  would  reduce  it  very  much,  I think. 


1771.  Why  do  you  object  to  the  boarding  out  of 
children? — 'For  this  reason : as  far  as  I can  judge,  the 
chief  reason  for  taking  children  away  from  the  work- 
house is  owing  to  what  is  called  the  “ atmosphere  of 
the  workhouse,”  "the  taint  of  the  workhouse.”  A 
workhouse  has  no  business  to  have  these  " atmos- 
pheres” or  “taints,”  hut  in  the  next  place  I think  it 
would  be  better  if  children  were  separated  from  the 
ordinary  workhouse  and  concentrated  in  separate  es- 
tablishments, called  industrial  homes. 

1772.  Institutions? — Institutions  of  that  kind  ; and 
from  the  time  they  are  three  and  a half  years  old 
their  education  should  be  conducted  by  people  who 


are  properly  fitted  to  teach  them  at  that  age ; and 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  it,  every  child,  male  and 
female,  should  be  technically  instructed  in  some  trade. 
As  far  as  the  means  at  my  disposal  permit  me  I went 
to  visit  in  my  district  the  children  who  are  boarded 
out.  They  are  brought  up  in  the  usual  habits  of 
idleness,  and  ignorance,  and  dirt  of  the  poorer  class 
Irish  peasantry.  I only  speak  of  what  I have  seen 
myself.  One  woman  told  me,  “If  I keep  these 
children  the  way  the  lady  inspector  wants  me,  the 
sum  I get  from  the  workhouse — £5  a year,  Is.  lid.  & 
•week — would  not  do  it ;”  and,  as  far  as  I can  see,  they 
are  taught  nothing.  Their  largest  ambition  seems  to 
be  a cattle  herd  or  farm  drudge,  and  they  are  not 
taught  to  be  a good  cattle  herd  or  farm  drudge.  I 
think  there  is  a great  responsibility  on  the  people  who- 
have  charge  of  the  poor  ; I don't  see  why  they  should 
not  be  lifted  and  their  whole  tone  raised. 

1773.  Above  that  of  the  ratepayers  ?— 1 Yes  ; I don’t 
see  why  they  should  not  be,  because  eventually, 
although  the  Guardians  may  say  these  children  are 
better  educated  than  our  children,  it  would  raise  the 
status  of  the  whole  country. 

1774.  Dr.  Bigger. — Farmers  will  always  require 
labourers  ?— Yes ; but  take  the  ordinary  Irish  ser- 
vant in  your  house ; she  does  not  do  anything  right. 
A trained  domestic  servant  who  has  been  properly 
trained  will  do  twice  as  much'  work,  and  much  more 
cleanly,  than  she  would.  Girls  come  into  my  hospital 
to  do  work  and  begin  to  clean  the  grates,  and  then  they 
put  their  black  hands  on  the  painted  wall ; they  don’t 
know  how  to  do  their  work,  and  somebody  else  has  to 
come  round  and  clean  up  after  them. 

1775.  Chairman.— What  are  your  views  about 
epileptics  and  lunatics?—!  think  they  should  all  be 
taken  away  from  the  workhouses,  and  that  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  workhouses  should  be  turned 
into  auxiliary  asylums.  I don’t  think  they  should. 

I think  all  epileptics  and  insane  should  be  concen- 
trated in  the  asylums,  which  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  them,  because  the  risk  of  turn- 
ins  the  workhouses  into  auxiliary  asylums  is  that  they 
might  be  left  without  regular  attendance,  and  that 
leads  one  to  the  question  of  providing  an  extra  medical 
staff ; it  would  not  do  to  lock  them  up  in  a place  like  the 
Zoo  ; they  should  be  under  careful  medical  inspection 

1776.  Dr.  Bigger.— Would  it  be  cheaper?— I think 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  put  them  into  the  asylum. 

1777.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  some  sugges- 
tion on  the  question  of  tuberculosis  ? — There  are  two 
things  that  have  occupied  my  attention  very  much  as 
doctor  to  the  infirmary — the  first  is  the  appalling 
amount  of  tuberculous  cases  of  one  kind  or  another 
that  come  in— surgical  tuberculosis,  not  lung  tubercu- 
losis— and  also  the  extraordinary  number  of  people  who 
come  suffering  from  blood  poisoning,  due  to  the  defec- 
tive condition  of  their  teeth.  If  these  two  things  could 
be  grappled  with  it  would  prevent  the  crowding,  and 
there  would  be  much  less  demand  for  hospital  beds,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
The  only  suggestion  I could  make  is  to  make  consump- 
tion notifiable,  not  with  the  idea  that  they  should beall 
brought  to  hospital,  but  that  cases  not  sufficiently  bad 
to  go  to  hospital  should  be  under  inspection  and  obliged 
to  report  themselves  to  trained  inspectors,  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  instruction  as  to  how  they  could 
diminish  the  risk  of  spreading  pulmonary  consumption, 
which  is  contagious,  preventive,  and  curable,  and  why 
not  lay  ourselves  out  to  meet  these  three  broad  facts. 

1778.  First  you  would  have  it  notifiable;  then  as 
regards  its  isolation? — As  far  as  possible  at  present, 
but  you  could  not  compel  every  tuberculous  person  to 
go  to  hospital  in  Ireland,  but  a great  deal  might  be 
done  to  prevent  the  spread  by  having  them  m 
their  homes  under  expert  inspection.  The  two 
chief  causes  of  the  spreading  is  the  unsanitary 
and  unwholesome  condition  of  their  houses,  and  they 
should  be  taught  how  to  improve  their  houses,  surface 
drainage,  and  the  proportion  of  the  size  of  windows  an 
size  of  floors,  and  while  these  trained  inspectors  are 
going  round  these  houses,  a great  deal  might  be  done 
by  inspecting  the  members  of  these  families  with  regain 
to  the  condition  of  their  teeth,  which  would  reduce  in- 
ness  in.  this  country  by  an  enormous  extent.  As  * 
gards  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  the  union  hos- 
pitals, I think  they  are  quite  unsuitable,  and  the  obij 
way  to  manage  it  would  be  by  selecting  specially  sui 
able  sites  in  certain  districts,  and  that  counties 
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groups  of  counties  should  join  together  in  maintaining 
a sanatorium  not  only  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  but  also  surgical  tuberculosis  ; and  I fancy 
once  these  institutions  were  started  the  receipts  from 
patients  in  them,  and  other  hospitals,  would  do  a great 
deal  towards  supporting  them,  and  they  in  a large 
measure  would  become  convalescent  homes  for  surgical 
hospitals.  A case  of  tuberculosis  goes  into  a surgical 
hospital  and  remains  there  for  nine  months  or  ten 
months.  I should  suggest  that  if  Sligo,  Donegal, 
Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh  were  joined,  these  four  coun- 
ties could  obtain  such  a place  in  or  near  Bundoran, 
and  the  arrangements  for  that  could  be  provided  by  the 
receipts  from  the  patients  of  these  various  hospitals. 

1779.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  one  large  hos- 
pital or  two  for  some  counties : what  about  the  staff  of 
those  hospitals  ? — My  idea  about  that  is  if  you  do  away 
with  a considerable  number  of  union  hospitals,  it  at 
once'  creates  a grievance  with  regard  to  the  medical  offi- 
cers. I think  this  better  class  of  hospitals  should  be 
situated  either  in  the  county  town  or  the  largest  town 
of  the  district,  so  as  to  have  a staff  of  two  or  three 
medical  men,  and  a great  deal  of  the  grievance  of  doing 
away  with  the  union  hospital  would  be  met  wherever 
it  was  possible  by  transferring  the  doctor  of  the  work- 
house  to  the  staff  of  the  county  infirmary,  or  wherever 
this  large  hospital  was. 

1780.  Do  you  think  that  would  do  for  all  purposes, 
for  instance,  large  operations? — Quite  so.  I have  an 
average  of  thirty-two  beds  occupied  daily,  and  it  takes 
a great  deal  of  time.  I have  to  ask  for  assistance,  de- 
pending on  the  generosity  of  my  colleagues,  when  I have 
any  operations. 

1781.  Every  medical  man  in  the  country  is  not  quali- 
fied to  be  an  hospital  surgeon  ? — Quite  so  ; but  I would 
like  to  see  provision  made  in  the  county  infirmaries  to 
attract  charitable  contributors.  Under  the  present  Act 
they  are  under  a composite  committee — a certain  num- 
ber of  the  County  Council  and  a certain  number  selected 
from  private  subscribers.  County  infirmaries  were  ori- 
ginally supported  by  private  money,  and  the  Local 
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Government  Board  have  capitalised  this,  and  allowed  a 
certain  proportion  of  annual  subscribers  to  sit  on  the 
board,  and  I think  that  is  a wise  conclusion,  because 
if  you  put  them  all  under  the  control  of  the  County 
Council  you  kill  whatever  charity  other  arrangements 
would  draw  forth,  but  I think  there  is  one  blot  in  the 
present  arrangements — the  question  of  appointments 
unless  the  service  becomes  a State  service.  I think  any 
man  who  subscribes  £5  a year,  or  gives  a donation  of 
£20,  should  have  a voice  in  the  election  of  medical  offi- 
cer. At  present  there  are  many  men  who  are  life 
governors  of  my  infirmary,  and  they  have  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  election  of  an  officer. 

1782.  Chairman. — You  recommend  going  back  to  the 
old  system  ? — Not  altogether,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
administration,  the  Board  might  be  made  a composite 
Board,  elected  every  three  years,  and  every  paying  go- 
vernor need  not  necessarily  have  a seat  on  that  board, 
but  in  the  event  of  an  election  he  ought  to  have  a voice. 

1783.  Is  there  anything  more  ? — The  only  other  thing 
I want  to  say  with  regard  to  the  payment  by  hospital 
patients  is,  there'  is  only  one  way  that  this  can  be  col- 
lected in  a businesslike  way,  that  these  payments  must 
be  small  and  collected  weekly  in  advance.  That  is  a 
mere  matter  of  routine  work  for  whoever  is  registrar  of 
the  hospital. 

1784.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much 
you  would  raise  in  that  way  from  the  county? — When 
I was  appointed  the  average  was  about  £20  a year ; we 
have  got  it  up  now  to  over  £80,  and  the  individuals  are 
charged  less  than  they  used  to  be,  but  there  are  a larger 
number  of  people  paying  smaller  sums. 

1785.  Chairman. — Now  the  boundaries  question?— I 
would  like  to  add  that  I have  calculated  in  my  hospital 
that  on  the  average  occupation  of  thirty-two  beds,  with- 
out the  smallest  hardship  on  the  people  who  come,  we 
can  easily  collect  an  income  of  £300  a year. 

1786.  You  estimated  that  ? — Yes,  and  on  that  scale 
only  two  of  these  thirty  beds  would  be  charged  10s.  a 
week,  and  the  majority  under  bd.  a day. 


Mr.  M.  Drummond,  k.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wilson),  represented  Donegal  County  Council;  Mr.  T. 
M.  Heady,  k.c.,  m.p.  (instructed  by  Mr.  William  O’Doherty),  the  Inishowen  Board  of  Guardians ; and  Mr.  J. 
J.  Clancy,  m.p.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Edward  M'Fadden,  m.p.,  and  Mr.  James  Boyle),  the  Letterkenny  and 
Stranorlar  Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Henry,  k.c.,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Osborne  (instructed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Ross),  represented  the  Lon- 
donderry Board  of  Guardians);  Mr.  John  Cooke,  k.c.,  (instructed  by  Mr.  John  S.  M‘Cay),  the  London- 
derry Corporation;  Mr.  A.  L.  Horner  (instructed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Ross),  the  Londonderry  No.  1 
Rural  District  Council ; Mr.  Leech  (instructed  by  Mr.  S.  Ross),  Londonderry  No.  2 Rural  Dis- 
trict Council;  Mr.  D.  S.  Henry,  k.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Elliott),  also  appeared  for  the  Strabane 
Board  of  Guardians. 


Mr.  Drummond. — I am  instructed  to  appear  before 
you  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  of  the  County 
Donegal.  Three  of  the  unions  in  the  county— Inish- 
owen, Letterkenny,  and  Stranorlar — will  be  repre- 
sented ; Mr.  Healy  appears  for  Inishowen,  and  Mr. 
Clancy  for  Stranorlar  and  Letterkenny.  We  are  all  in 
reality  acting  in  the  same  interest,  but  my  duty  will 
he  to  place  the  condition  of  the  county  as  far  as  this 
inquiry  is  concerned  generally  before  you,  and  Mr. 
Healy  and  Mr.  Clancy  will  go  more  minutely  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  unions  for  which  they  appear.  I 
understand  from  the  public  notices  that  the  object  of 
this  Inquiry  is  to  improve  the  Poor  Law  system,  and 
make  it  more  effective  and  more  economical,  and  I 
understand  the  two  questions  that  will  be  before  yon 
will  be  the  advisibility  of  dissolving  some  of  the  exist- 
ing Poor  Law  Unions  and  the  question  of  altering  the 
boundaries  of  some  of  the  existing  unions.  My  object 
here  to-day  is  in  reference  to  the  alterations  of  the 
boundaries  of  certain  unions  in  the  County  Donegal, 
hut  in  passing  I cannot  avoid  saying  a word  to  you  on 
the  other  point,  namely,  the  dissolution  of  some  of  the 
unions,  and  I sincerely  hope  that  in  making  the  recom- 
mendations finally  in  your  report,  you  will  see  your 
way  to  reducing  the  unions  of  Donegal  by  at  least  one- 
half.  They  are  at  present  eight,  and  I think  anybody 
who  knows  the  county  will  conclude  that  at  the  very 
most  four  union  workhouses  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  the  necessities  of  the  county.  A continuation  of 
the  present  number  is  an  unnecessary  and  oppressive 
imposition  upon  the  ratepayers,  who  are  already  bur- 
dened to  an  extent  that  they  can  hardly  afford.  Now 
the  broad  principle  I take  up  is  this  : It  is  provided  by 
tiie  very  first  sub-section  of  the  1st  section  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1898,  that  “ A council  shall  be 
established  in  every  administrative  county,  and  be  en- 


trusted with  the  management  and  administration  of  the 
financial  business  of  that  county,  that  is  the  County 
Council.  The  object  of  that  Act  was  to  make  the 
County  Council  the  governing  body  for  the  purpose  of 
administration  and  taxation  of  the  entire  county.  But 
the  County  Donegal  you  will  find  to  be  in.  this  anoma- 
lous condition.  The  valuation  of  the  entire  county  is 
£303,723.  Out  of  that  eight  unions  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  although  that  is  the  valuation  of  the 
entire  large  county,  there  are  two  districts,  one  known 
as  Strabane  No.  2,  and  the  other  known  as  Londonderry 
No.  2,  which  represent  valuations,  one  of  £42,700  and 
the  other  of  £34,700,  which  are  cut  out  of  the  county, 
by  far  the  two  richest  portions  of  the  county,  and  one 
is  thrown  into  the  County  Tyrone  and  the  other  into 
the  County  Londonderry.  Why  this  was  done  so  far 
back  as  1838  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell,  nor  would  the 
consideration  be  very  profitable,  at  this  time  of  day, 
but  from  time  to  time  complaints  have  been  made- 
about  this  injustice.  It  is  not  a matter  that  has  arisen 
recently ; ever  since  the  Local  Government  Act  was- 
passed  the  County  Council  has  been  constantly  agitat- 
ing about  this.  But  the  complaints  about  this  anomaly 
did  not  arise  then,  because  twenty  years  ago  it  was. 
agitated  in  this  county  and  brought  before  the  public, 
and  a gentleman  who  represented  one  of  the  divisions- 
of  the  county,  Mr.  James  E.  O’Doherty,  felt  the  injus- 
tice of  it,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  of  remedying- 
it.  There  is  an  opportunity  now  through  this  Com- 
mission, I hope,  of  remedying  such  a gross  injustice, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  your  attention  to  a few 
figures  that  will  place  it  in  a very  striking  way  before 
you.  Of  course  you  understand  what  the  effect  of  this 
is  upon  the  County  Council ; it  confuses  their  book- 
keeping. For  instance,  the  County  Council  of  Tyrone 
sends  in  a demand  saying  they  want  so  much  for  thiB 
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large  area  of  Donegal  that  is  placed  improperly  under 
their  jurisdiction  for  Poor  Law  purposes.  The  County 
Council  of  Donegal  has  then  to  strike  a rate  which  will 
include  that,  and  they  have  to  collect  it,  which  has  to 
be  collected  for  the  richer  county,  Tyrone,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  County  Donegal.  The  County  Tyrone  de- 
mands it  and  they  must  get  it.  In  like  manner  the  union 
of  Derry  sends  in  a demand,  and  the  proportion  that 
they  call  for  must  be  collected  by  the  County  Donegal. 
There  are  ten  rural  districts  in  Donegal,  and  the  bring- 
ing back  of  these  two  districts  that  I have  alluded  to 
from  Tyrone  and  Derry,  respectively,  will  reduce  the 
number  to  eight,  but  it  will  do  far  more  than  that,  be- 
cause these  being  very  highly  valued  and  the  very 
richest  districts  in  the  county,  the  bringing  of  them 
into  the  county  will  facilitate  a readjustment  in  refer- 
ence to  the  remaining  districts,  and  will  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  workhouses,  which  cannot 
be  done  as  long  as  this  anomalous  state  of  things  con- 
tinues. Again,  to  show  the  inconvenience  of  it,  these 
two  particular  districts,  Strabane  No.  2 and  Derry 
No.  2,  hold  certain  meetings ; the  county  surveyor  has 
to  attend  those  meetings,  and  one  of  the'  reasons  he 
gave  for  demanding  an  increase  in  his  salary,  which 
was  made,  and  had  to  be  given  by  the  County  Donegal, 
was  because  he  had  to  attend  meetings  of  these  two  dis- 
tricts for  road  purposes  and  other  purposes.  The 
valuation  of  the  Londonderry  Union  at  the  present 
time,  including,  of  course,  this  piece  of  the  County 
Donegal,  is  £189,000,  and  when  you  take  from  the 
valuation  of  Donegal  the  valuations  of  these  two  por- 
tions, it  will  leave  only  £224,000  of  a valuation,  and 
when  you  divide  that  among  the  eight  Poor  Law 
Unions,  it  leaves  a valuation  of  about  £28,000  each. 
And  I understand  that  the  Derry  Union,  which  has 
this  enormous  valuation,  is  coming  in  to  oppose  the 
amalgamation  of  this  portion  of  Donegal  with  the  rest 
•of  the  county,  although  they  have  this  great  valuation, 
about  eight  times  as  much  as  some  of  these  Poor  Law 
Unions  that  have  to  go  to  all  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  County  Done- 
gal. The  valuation  of  the  Stranorlar  Union  at  present 
is  £31,000,  of  the  Letterkenny  Union,  £28,000,  and  of 
the  Inishowen,  £41,000.  There  are  ten  electoral  divi- 
sions in  the  County  Donegal  in  what  is  called  Strabane 
No.  2,  which  is  the  name  which  is  applied  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  County  Donegal  which,  as  I said  already,  is 
put  into  the  County  Tyrone.  There  are  nine  electoral 
divisions  in  what  is  known  as  Londonderry  No.  2— that 
is  the  portion  that  goes  in  with  the  Londonderry 
Union.  The  Strabane  Union  has  a total  valuation  of 
£112,000,  and  of  that  £42,641  is  the  valuatio.n  of  the 
portion  of  Donegal  that  they  have  amalgamated 
with  their  union.  The  population  of  this  particular 
•district,  known  as  Sti-abane  No.  2,  is  35,000.  What 
the  County  Council  of  Donegal  desire  is  that  of  the 
electoral  divisions  that  are  thrown  in  with  the  Strabane 
Union,  seven  should  go  to  Stranorlar  and  the  remain- 
ing three  should  go  to  Letterkenny.  The  valuation  of 
these  seven  is  £30,000.  I will  just  give  you  two  or 
three  figures  to  show  a reason,  if  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  general  policy  of  the  Act,  why  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  even  of  the  ratepayers  of  Strabane  No.  2 
that  this  amalgamation  should  take  place,  that 
the  alteration  we  seek  should  be  made.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  Strabane  Workhouse  an  average  of 
■250  indoor  paupers ; of  these  fifty  belong  to  Strabane 
No..  2 ; the  average  cost  of  the  paupers  in  the  Strabane 
Union  is  3s.  4 Jd.  per  week  ; the  whole  at  this  rate  is 
equal  to  a rate  of  4 %d.  in  the  £ on  the  valuation  of  the 
entire  Strabane  Union.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the 
Stranorlar- Workhouse  is  sixty-five  on  an  average,  al- 
though they  have  a place  for  two  or  three  hundred, 
and  if  you  take  the  fifty  Donegal  paupers  who  are  in 
the  Strabane  along  with  the  sixty-five,  it  would  make 
115  altogether ; this,  at  the  ordinary  Strabane  rate  of 
3s.  4 §d.  per  head,  would  come  to  £1,065,  and  this  on 
the  combined  valuation  of  the  Stranorlar  Union  and 
Strabane  No.  2 would  be  at  the  rate  of  3£d.  in  the  £— 
that  would  leave  a saving  of  lid  in  the  £ on  Strabane 
No.  2.  The  expense  of  the  workhouse  is  divided  into 
three  portions — there  are  the  indoor  paupers,  there  is 
the  outdoor  relief,  and  the  expense  of  the  establishment. 
On  the  support  of  the  indoor  paupers  a saving  of  lid 
in  the  £ would  be  made  upon  the  ratepayers  of  Strabane 
No.  2.  Now  let  me  look  at  the  outdoor  relief: — In 
Strabane  Union,  £1,323  a year,  that  is  2Jd  in  the  £ ; 
the  outdoor  relief  in  Strabane  No.  2 is  £418  a year, 
and  the  outdoor  relief  in : Stranorlar  is  not.  over  £104 ; 
if  Strabane  No.  2 is  added  to  Stranorlar,  the  outdoor 
relief  would  be  l|d  on.  the  combined  valuation,  and 


that  would  be  a saving  to  Strabane  No.  2 of  Id.  in  the 
£.  If  you  take  the  establishment  charges,  the  estab- 
lishment charges  in  the  Strabane  Union  cost  £1,779 - 

that  is  3 %d.  in  the  £ on  the  valuation.  In  the  Stranor- 
lar Union  at  the  outside  is  it  £820,  and  in  the  last 
audited  half-year  it  is  not  half  that.  Now  if  Strabane 
No.  2 were  attached  to  the  Stranorlar  Union  the  rate 
on  the  combined  valuations  would  be  2fd.  in  the  £ 
and  that  would  be  a saving  in  Strabane  No.  2 of  Id- 
in  the  £,  so  that  the  total  saving  in  these  three  upon 
Strabane  No.  2 would  be  3 in  the  £.  There  are 
various  reasons  why  it  should  be  a benefit,  for  the 
people  of  Donegal  in  Strabane  No.  2 are  contributing 
to  the  cost  of  dispensaries  in  Tyrone.  Strabane  runs 
out  twenty-five  miles  into  Tyrone,  and  the  people  of 
Donegal,  who  are  united  to  them,  must  be  contributing 
to  all  the  expenses  connected  with  that  vast  area.  Why 
these  people  come  in  to  object  to  this  I don’t  know; 
there  must  be  some  other  reason  beyond  the  saving  of 
the  rates  ; it  will  he  a saving  on  the  expenditure  to 
themselves.  What  reason  they  have,  a number  of  indi- 
viduals—for  I am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  more  the 
opposition  of  a number  of  individuals  than  of  the 
people — it  cannot  be  a banc,  fide  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  when  I come  to  say  a few  words 
about  Derry,  you  will  see  it  is  on  the  same  lines.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  convenience,  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  poor  people  into-  consideration,  the  Stra- 
bane Union  conies  dorm  to  within  three  miles  of  the 
town  of  Stranorlar — that  is  thirteen  miles  from  Stra- 
bane— so  that  you  have  parts  of  the  County  Donegal 
at  the  door  of  the  Stranorlar  Union,  who  are  brought 
thirteen  miles  down  to  Strabane  because  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  long  ago  in  1838.  The  electoral  divi- 
sions of  Strabane  No.  2 are  distant  from  Stranorlar 
on  an  average  from  three  to  eleven  miles.  Stranorlar 
Union  only  goes  fifteen  miles  in  any  direction,  while 
the  Strabane  Union  extends  over  twenty- three  or 
twenty-four  miles  in  the  Connty  of  Tyrone.  Now  we 
come  to  the  Londonderry  Union : — The  valuation  of 
the  Derry  Union  is  £189,000.  The  Derry  No.  2 valua- 
tion, that  is  the  portion  of  the  County  Donegal  that 
is  thrown  in  with  the  Londonderry  Union,  is  £34,787. 
I am  instructed  that  the  average  number  of  paupers  in 
the  Derry  Union  is  about  290,  and  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible, but  I am  instructed  to  state  it  to  you,  that 
the  number  in  the  Derry  Workhouse  out  of  Donegal 
is,  on  an  average,  about  five  or  six.  From  a portion 
of  Donegal  representing  a valuation  of  £34,700  there 
are  five  paupers  in  the  Derry  Workhouse ; it  happens 
to  be  a rich  district ; it  happens  to  be  the  richest  dis- 
trict in  the  county.  So  the  districts  that  are  rich  are 
taken  away  from  Donegal  altogether,  one  given  to 
Tyrone  and  the  other  given  to  Derry,  and  the  support 
of  the  poor  of  the  entire  county  is  thrown  upon  the 
very  poorest  parts  of  the  county,  the  remaining  eight 
unions,  which,  as  I said,  represent  about  £22,000 
valuation  each.  That  is  a very  extraordinary  state  of 
things.  You  are  familiar  with  an  Act  passed  not 
many  years  ago  in  reference  to  the  city  of  London, 
where-,  although  in  a vastly  greater  way,  the  same  state 
of  things  applied.  There  was  an  Act  pasted  making  the 
rating  apply  to  the  whole  of  London,  so  that  the  rich 
parts  should  help  the  poorer  parts,  but  in  Donegal  the 
rich  parts  of  the  county  are  entirely  excluded  and  given 
over  to  two  counties,  either  of  which  is  far  richer  than 
Donegal,  and  the  support  of  the  poor  for  the  entire 
county  of  Donegal  is  cast  on  the  portion  least  able  to 
bear  it.  Why  this  was  originally  done  it  is  hard  to 
understand  ; there  may  have  been  some  reason  in  1838. 
The  population  of  Donegal  and  of  all  Ireland  was 
double  then  what  it  is  now.  The  population  of  Ireland 
then  was  over  eight  millions,  it  is  now  only  over  four 
millions,  and  I suppose  those  districts  were  cut  off  be- 
cause they  might  have  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
great  burden  in  consequence  of  the  great  population  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.  That  is,  unfortunately,  re- 
versed now,  and  the  population  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  county  is  growing  less  year  after  year,  so  that  if 
there  ever  was  any  justification  or  excuse  for  making 
this  unintelligible  division,  the  only  thing  the  Derry 
Union  can  say  is  this — they  have  got  an  advantage, 
they  are  making  no  return  for  it,  there  are  no  paupers 
coming  from  this  district,  they  are  doing  nothing  for 
the  people  of  the  district.  It  is  a peculiarly  selfish 
position  the  Deny  Guardians  take  up,  because  the 
people  of  this  district  of  Donegal  get  their  labourers 
and  servants  from  these  poor  districts — they  get  the 
advantage  of  proximity  to  these  districts — while  they 
are  making  no  return  at  all,  and  the  poor  rate  leviable 
or  collectable  from  them  is  to.  be  handed  over . to  the 
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Londonderry  Union,  who  have  already  this  vast  valua- 
tion that  I have  drawn  your  attention  to  of  £189,000. 
What  reason  is  there  why  with  five  or  six  paupers  out 
of  this  part  in  the  workhouse  of  Derry,  what  reason  is 
there  why  this  state  of  things  should  continue,  that  the 
richest  part  of  the  whole  county  should  continue  to  go 
into  Derry.  There  is  no  reason  or  justification  what- 
ever for  it.  The  County  Council  of  Donegal  think  that 
of  the  nine  electoral  divisions  which  are  now  united 
with  the  Derry  Union,  six  should  go  to  Inishowen— 
Brdstown,  Burt,  Fahan,  Inch,  Kilderry,  and  Three 
Trees — and  three — Castleforward,  Killea,  and  New- 
towncunningliam— should  be  handed  over  to  Letter- 
kenny.  The  distances  of  these  six  electoral  divisions 
from  Inishowen  vary  from  ten  to  sixteen,  and  from 
Derry  from  nine  to  thirteen,  miles,  so  that  no  question 
arises.  That  will  facilitate  such  an  arrangement  as 
will  enable  you  to  recommend  a reduction  from  eight 
workhouses  to  four ; some  people  think  even  less  than 
four.  I think  there  ought  to  be  some  readjustment  of 
the  area  of  the  unions  that  you  would  recommend  the 
continuance  of..  Probably  the  four  that  you  would  re- 
commend, looking,  at  the  convenience  of  the  county 
would  be  Donegal,  Stranorlar,  Milford,  and  Inishowen.’ 
Chaieman.— Those  are  the  four  you  think  might  be 
closed  ? ° 

Mr.  Drummond. — Those  are  the  four  I think  you 
might  continue  ; however,  that  merely  occurs  to  myself. 

Chairman.— That  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  County 
Council  ? 


Mr.  Drummond. — No,  I am  not  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the ■ part  of  the  County  Council;  there  will 
be  conflicting  views  on  the  County  Council.  I can  voice 
then  opinion  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  the  number 
of  eight  should  be  reduced.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have 
eight  workhouses.  The  County  Council  think  that  four 
would  be  quite  enough,  whatever  four  you  may  recom- 
mend. There  will  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  have  the  whole  county  included  in 
your  scheme,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  recommend  such 
an  adjustment  as  will  lead  to  a diminution  of  the 
number  and,  of  course,  a diminution  of  the  verv  great 
expense  that  is  connected  with  the  keeping  up  of  all 
these  establishments.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point 
out  that  the  making  of  railways  has  altered  altogether 
the  condition  of  the  county.  When  the  Act  of  1838 
was  passed  there  had  to  be  considered  the  question  of 
the  convenience  and  carriage  of  sick  and  poor  people ; 
now  you  have  a railway  running  up  to  Stranorlar. 

Chaieman.— The  sick  are  not  carried  by  train. 

Drummond.— 1“  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
question  of  sickness  does  not  apply.  When  you  are 
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bringing  people  to  workhouses,  at  all  events,  as  far  as 
convenience  of  conveyance  is  concerned,  the  trains  have 
altered  the  position  of  workhouses  altogether.  You 
have  trains  to  Letterkenny,  Stranorlar,  Donegal,  and 
in  different  directions  that  did  not  exist  at  that  time ; 
they  have  altered  the  whole  thing.  When  you  look  at 
the  train  running  up  the  Finn  Valley  line,  the  idea  of 
going  up  within,  a couple  of  miles  of  Stranorlar  and 
bringing  persons  back  to  the  Strabane  Union  is  too 
absurd  to  be  seriously  entertained  for  a moment.  I am 
instructed  that  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  County  Council,  it  will  lead  to  a reduc- 
tion of  nearly  one-third  of  the  clerical  staff,  because 
they  have  to  keep  a special  account  for  each  district, 
and  here  they  have  two  districts  in  regard  to  which 
t^ymust  keep  special  accounts,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  will  tell  you  what  very  great 
trouble  and  difficulty  they  have  when  making  out  the 
estimate  for  the  Tyrone  and  Derry  Unions,  and  the  ter- 
rible expense  it  entails  on  them,  and  it  is  a most  un- 
justifiable thing  that  not  only  should  the  rich  parte  of 
Donegal  be  taken  from  them,  but  additional  expense 
be  thrown  on  the  poor  part.  The-  Derry  Union  includes 
the  city  and  nearly  half  the  County  of  Derry,  because 
it  goes  back  to  Dungiven.  Why  should  a large  part  of 
Donegal  be  thrown  in  along  with  that,  to  which  they 
are  giving  no  value  whatever,  from  which  they  are 
practically  receiving  no  paupers,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  There  never  was  a more  unreasonable 
thing  than  that  the  Londonderry  Union  should  have 
this  piece,  or  that  Strabane,  which  includes  a vast  tract 
running  up  to  twenty-five  miles  in  Tyrone,  should  have 
this  large  slice  of  Donegal  now  that  there  is  a railway 
running  through  that  district  to  Stranorlar.  Consider- 
ing the  convenience  of  the  people,  the  advantages  to  the 
poor,  the  expense  to  the  ratepayers,  or  from  any  pos- 
sible way  you  look  at  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
thing  should  be  done,  and  I ask  you  now  to  take  the 
broad  principle  that  it  was  intended  by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Act  that  there  should  be  one  administrative 
council  for  each  county— that  the  county  should  be  an 
independent  entity  for  administration  or  rating  pur- 
poses m itself.  It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  that  Act  that  the  County  Tyrone  should  have  a large- 
part  of  the  County  Donegal  and  the  city  of  Derry  an- 
other tract.  I ask  you  to  say  that  these  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  County  Donegal  in  such  a manner  as  you 
think  right,  and  by  doing  so  you  will  be  conferring  a. 
great  advantage  and  making  a great  saving  of  expense.. 
1 will  aslc  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  a 
few  quest-ons,  and  also  the  clerk  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil, and  they  will  tell  you  much  more  dearly  than  T 
can  the  disadvantages  which  the  county  suffers  from 
the  present  state  of  affairs. 


Mr.  William  Doheett 
■*  «>* 

“■  1 h »» 

represent  the  InnWen  district, 
“>»»*  * third 

FiSS.?™  C*  “ting  as  chairman  el  the 
finance  Committee  of  the  Council? Yes. 

timri  “>Pa“ty.I  suppose  the  considers. 

md  “Ikct“8  °« «» 
dof7®-  Tou  *■“*  this  district,  No.  2 Str.tan.P-I 

tlfsLSfe  °f  Domf‘1 «>™wn  in  with 

-tt  « XaphSjr1  W ^ U 

® Von  know  the  Derry  No:  2 portion  »_Yes. 

Omnmittee  ^‘5?“*““  “.  ch“i™“  »i  tile  Finance 
the  SS5  fee  ?"  aeParatlon  oi  this  district  from 
place?— It  does  * unnfecessaU  expense,  in  the  first 

the  doiteUt. iUS « giviu?  70,?r  views?— By  increasing 
tfi  ewhat’  lf>  leads  also  to  confusion, 
secretary  ^ France  Committee  asked  the 


kecret-arv  as  4 . *"5“  Committee  asked  the 

at  W7  be  Ute  °x  the  finances  of  the  county 

the  answer  £ ^qUlreAwo.or  three  days  to  prepare 
r before  he  could  give  it-would  require  to 


, examined. 

communicate  with  the  Strabane  and  Derry  work- 
houses—and  we  are  never  properly  conversant  with  the 
eutire  finances  of  the  county  so  long  as  these  are  ad- 
ministered  in  another  place  out  of  our  offices 
rtfVSiJ?"  t]2.County  Donegal  to  bear  the  expense 
of  collecting  this  rate  demanded  by  Strabane  and 
Derry?— Yes  we  have  appointed  collectors,  but  I am 
^at  the  fees  don’t  come  out  of  those  dis- 
tricts. The  County  Donegal  has  to  pay  them,  of  course, 
bei^noe  ??  Ca]1  t],lese  dis^icts  the  County  Donegal’ 
1 1 j.  T°  y0U  .know  ll0w  many  paupers  out  of  this 
large  district  go  into  the  Derry  Workhouse  on  an  aver- 
.*— ■ 1 80t  the  auditor’s  abstract  for  three  or  four 


■T  i*  6 . » ousL-racs  ior  tnree  or  fou 

prl?rTt0  tlle  Pa55inS  of  the  Local  Govern 
dfe,  1 ”‘”ds  .M  ““  Cdlml.tion  myself,  an. 

I found  that  there  would  be  an  average  of  five  pauper 
from  Derry  No  2,  or  the  Donegal  portion,  going  int 
Derry— that  is  to  say  five  for  the  entire  year.  I thin! 
ttie  number  individually  might  be  ten  or  eleven,  bu 
when  I found  the  number  of  days  each  of  them  wen 
ln-lbnls  equal  to  five  paupers  for  365  days 

^fefethS'aiSVL.11'6  yaIuation— nearl: 

1801.  Would  you  give  your  own  idea:  you  can  con 
vey^ie  iedrng  °f  the  County  Council  of  the  manne: 
m which  the  electoral  divisions  of  that  district  ourfr 
to  he  united  with  the  Donegal  unions?—' We. arrange* 
that  and  passed  it  m the  County  Council.  We  passed^ 
resolution  of  the  County  Council  in  reference^  to  th< 
apportionment.  There  are  six  divisions  that  are  really 
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Inishowen,  and  have  always  heen  in  the  barony  of 
Inishowen,  but  are  attached  to  Derry — Three  Trees, 
Birdstown,  Burt,  Fahan,  Inch,  and  Kilderry. 

1802.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  in  recasting  or  re- 
constructing the  remaining  unions  to  have  these  thrown 
in  with  Inishowen  ? — It  would. 

1803. — How?— It  would  raise  the  valuation  of  every 
rural  district  in  the  county,  as  well  as  the  three  divi- 
sions that  are  the  chief  complainants,  because  each  of 
the  divisions  of  the  county  averages  about  £28,000 
valuation.  I believe  one  of  them  is  only  £13,000.  It 
is  considered  cruel  to  the  ratepayers  to  have  an  estab- 
lishment supported  by  a £13,000  rating. 

1804.  Chairman.— Which  is  that  ?— Dunfanaghy.  At 
the  time  it  was  started  it  was  only  £10,000. 

1805.  Mr.  Drummond. — How  much  does  the  rate 
come  to  on  the  valuation  in  your  district  ? — Our  valua- 
tion is  only  £40,000 ; the  standard  union  rate  was 
Is.  Ad.  in  the  £. 

1806.  What  is  it  now  ?— I think  it  is  a little  less.  I 
think  the  Derry  rate  was  Id.  in  the  £,  but  I cannot 
understand  how  it  can  be  such  a figure.  I think  there 
must  be  some  mismanagement,  surely,  when  on  a 
valuation  of  £190,000  they  have  only  half  the  rate  we 
have  to  pay  on  a valuation  of  £40,000 ; that  is  some- 
thing anomalous. 

1807.  You  don’t  consider  they  are  acting  too  econo- 
mically ? — No,  because  they  have  not  any  more  poor  to 
support  than  we  have,  and  they  have  only  half  the 
rate  on  £190,000  of  a valuation.  I don’t  see  how  their 
rate  should  ever  exceed  3d.  in  the  £ if  properly  man- 
aged. 

1808.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  workhouses  m 
Donegal  is  unnecessarily  large? — Yes,  and  so  did  our 
Council  at  its  last  meeting  unanimously  agree  that  four 
workhouses  for  the  entire  county  would  be'  quite  suffi- 
cient. 

1809.  In  order  to  be  able  to  effect  that  reduction, 
which  would  be  a great  reduction  on  the  taxation  of 
the  county,  do  you  consider  the  amalgamation  of  these 
districts  would  be  necessary? — It  would  relieve  the 
county  of  the  establishment  expenses  of  four  work- 
houses,  which  would  be  a considerable  saving. 

1810.  Is  there  a considerable  expenditure  upon  these 
two  divisions  themselves  ? — There  is,  biit  it  is  enriching 
.Londonderry  No.  1 and  Derry  city  at  our  expense,  be- 
cause they  have  only  five  of  our  poor  to  support. 

1811.  Chairman. — Did  the  County  Council,  in  con- 
sidering the  scheme  for  amalgamation,  indicate  what 
unions  might  be  dissolved  ? — -No,  sir  ; they  have  left 
that,  I think,  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  you,  gentle- 


1812.  They  have  not  given  us  any  assistance  by  any 
suggestion  ? — They  did  not  like  to  go  into  it,  because 
the  entire  Council  was  not  there  that  day,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  ask  you  to  abolish  workhouses  where  there 
was  no  representative  there,  but  four  was  the  number 
.that  they  wished  to  have. 

1813.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — How  many  members  were 
-present  on  that  occasion? — There  were  only  ten.  It 
was  in  answering  these  queries  that  your  Commission 
put  before  them  that  they  came  to  that  conclusion. 

IBM.  The  members  could  not  possibly  be  aware  that 
the  question  of  amalgamation  might  come  up  ? — It  was 
not  on  the  agenda  at  all ; it  was  an  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  Council. 

1815.  Mr.  Drummond. — At  that  meeting,  or  other 
meetings,  how  many  members  of  the  Donegal  County 
Council  were  or  are  opposed  to  this  amalgamation  that 
you  seek  ? — Five  or  six. 

1816.  Are  these  the  members  for  these  two  particular 
districts  ? — Whatever  members  live  in  Derry  No.  2 and 
: Btrabane  No.  2. 

1817.  And  is  all  the  rest  of  the  county  in  favour  of 
;it  ? — All. 

1818.  And  there  are  thirty-two  other  members  ? — 
'Yes,  there  are  members  of  Derry  No.  2 that  attend  the 
workhouse  in  Derry.  There  are  several  members  of  that 
•Council  living  in  Derry  No.  2 that  are  not  against  this 
•change  of  boundaries. 

1819.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  change  would  increase 
their  rates  very  considerably  ?— It  is  not  so  much  the 
increase  of  rates  or  decrease  of  rates  that  I look  on  as 
important. 

1820.  Notwithstanding  that  they  know  it  would  add 
•to  their  rates,  they  are  willing  to  throw  in  their  lot 
•with  the  rest  of  the  county  ? — They  are  ; they  say  they 
■will -not  perpetuate  this  injustice. 

1821.  Mr.  Drummond. — How  much  is  paid  into  the 
Derry  Union  by  Derry  No.  2 ?— They  pay  Id.  in  the' 


£ on  that  valuation  of  £35,000  belonging  to  the  County 
Donegal. 

1822.  Is  it  £1,000  a year  ? — We  have  it  on  tire  evi- 
dence  of  an  ex-Mayor  of  Derry.  He  said  if  they  lost 
the  Inishowen  part  their  rates  would  be  increased  by 
£1,000  a year. 

1823.  Then  they  are  getting  in  the  Derry  Union 
£1,000  a year,  and  they  are  keeping  five  paupers  at  3s. 
a head  per  week  ? — Yes. 

1824.  How  much  is  Strabane  No.  2 paying  in  round 
numbers  to  Tyrone  ?— On  a valuation  of  £42,000. 

1825.  Am  I right  in  saying  they  are  paying  over 
£3,000  a year  ?— I am  sure  they  would  be  paying,  on 
that  valuation,  £3,000  a year. 

1826.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Gallagher,  the 
County  Councillor  for  Strabane  No.  2? — Yes. 

1827.  Does  lie  oppose  the  amalgamation  ? — No,  he  is 
in  favour  of  Donegal  getting  its  own  back,  although  a 
member  of  Strabane. 

1828.  You  and  he  have  discussed  the  convenience  and 
the  expense,  and  everything? — Yes. 

1829.  Mr.  Henry. — The  conversation  between  you 
and  Mr.  William  Gallagher  may  be  very  interesting, 
but  I don’t  think  it  would  help  us  very  much.  The 
question  of  rating  is  a mere  side  issue  ? — It  is. 

1830.  What  is  the  real  issue? — The  real  issue  is,  I 
consider  the  first  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  that 
it  was  intended  that  the  rich  should  support  the  poor, 
and  it  was  immediately  reversed  in  this  case — the  poor 
were  left  to  support  the  rich. 

1831.  Your  complaint  is  that  portion  of  the  Strabane 
Union  goes  within  three  miles  of  Stranorlar  ?— I said 
I did  not  know  so  much  about  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Strabane  as  I do  about  Derry. 

1832.  Is  not  the  city  of  Derry  the  market  town  for 
the  entire  of  Derry  No.  2 ? — It  is,  and  the  market  town 
for  the  entire  of  the  Inishowen  Rural  'District,  be- 
cause we  claim  that  it  made  Derry. 

1833.  And  Derry  claims  that  it  is  supporting  you: 
have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  people  in 
Derry  are  really  Donegal  people? — 'Well,  I think  the 
most  respectable  part. 

1834.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  the  respectable 

{lortions  of  Donegal  have  left  it,  and  the  people  who  are 
eft  behind  are  not  so  respectable? — Oh,  no.  The 
Blacks  and  the  Cookes  and  all  the  respectable  people  of 
Derry  come  from  Donegal. 

1835.  A large  proportion  of  the  Derry  people  come 
from  Donegal  ? — They  do  ; a large  proportion  of  the 
money  they  make  comes  from  Donegal. 

1836.  As  I understand,  you  would  throw  the  six  divi- 
sions adjoining  Inishowen  into  Inishowen? — Yes,  I 
would  ask  that  Inishowen  should  get  back  its  own. 

1837.  And  you  would  throw  the  other  three  into  Let- 
terkenny?— Yes,  that  is  the  decision  of  the  County 
Council. 

1838.  I observe  my  friend  did  not  favour  us  with  a 
map  showing  the  position  of  the  district.  (Explains 
on  map).  Now  indicate  the  three  divisions  that  you 
consider  should  go  to  Letterkenny  ? — The  three  furthest 
from  Inishowen. 

1839.  Newtowncunningham,  Castleforward,  and  Kil- 
lea  ? — Exactly. 

1840.  So  that  patients  living  in  Killea,  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  boundary  of  the  city  of 
Derry,  should  be  brought  to  Letterkenny? — Certainly; 
it  would  pay  us  to  bring  them  in  a coacli-and-four. 

1841.  And  patients  from  Kilderry,  Birdstown,  and 
Burt  should  be  brought  from  Burt,  as  against  their 
present  journey  to  Derry  to  here  (Carndonagh)  ?— They 
will  get  a railway  that  will  bring  them  there. 

1842.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  the  centre  of  Burt 
to  the  workhouse  at  Carndonagh? — I am  not  quite  cer- 
tain, but  my  idea  is  about  eighteen  miles. 

1843.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  via  Bun- 
crana,  it  is  21£  miles  ? — I would,  and  I would  say  it 
was  not  right. 

1844.  As  against  6£  to  Derry? — I think  you  mean 
statute  miles. 

1845.  Now  we  have  heard  from  the  counsel  to  the 
County  Council  that  it  is  a monstrous  thing  that 
paupers  should  be  brought  three  miles  from  Stranorlar, 
which  would  be  Cloughard  or  Castlefinn,  into  Strabane 
instead  of  Stranorlar.  If  your  scheme  is  carried,  will 
not  paupers  be  brought  from  Lifford  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  bridge  in  sight  of  Strabane  all  the  way  to  Stran- 
orlar ? — Yes,  but  they  have  the  railway  the  whole  way 

1846.  And  does  not  the  train  run  from  Stranorlar  to 
Strabane  right  across  the  district? — It  does. 
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1847.  So  your  theories  as  to  the  advantage  to  the 
paupers  are  entirely  based  on  bringing  them  By  rail? — 
There  are  vans  for  the  sick  ; but  my  theory  is  that  the 
sick  should  never  be  brought  to  the  workhouse,  and  the 
infirmaries  should  be  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Drummond. — And  the  county  infirmary  is  at 
.Lifford. 

1848.  Mr.  Henry. — I am  much  obliged  to  my  friend 
for  that  interruption — that  is  the  county  infirmary  at 
Lifford  ? — Yes. 

1849.  Is  not  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  from 
Strabane  ? — I will  say  that  the  principal  issue  is  that 
it  is  our  county. 

1850.  Then  the  principal  issue  is  that  Donegal  wants, 
ior  sentimental  reasons,  to  get  it? — No,  but  for  ad- 
ministrative reasons ; we  require  to  get  the  whole 
county  or  none  of  it. 

1851.  Is  not  the  system  at  present  of  getting  con- 
tributions by  the  Guardians  of  the  Londonderry  Union 
Irom  the  Donegal  County  Council  this : the  expenses 
are  fixed  by  the  Guardians  and  divided  according  to 
the  valuation  ? — That  is  of  the  union. 

Mr.  -Drummond.— That  is  of  the  five  paupers. 

1852.  Mr.  Henry. — 'Are  your  figures  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  are  five  paupers  in  the  Derry 
Union  from  Donegal? — Yes. 

1853.  Is  not  the  system  a system  of  division  accord- 
ing to  valuations? — 'Yes,  it  is  what  is  called  union 
rating. 

1854.  And  it  is  not  the  clerk  of  the  Londonderry 
Union  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  Strabane  Union  in 
the  other  forwarding  to  your  secretary  the  particulars 
of  the  estimated  expenditure? — For  Derry  No.  2,  only. 

1855.  I am  speaking  of  the  County  Council  portion ; 
and  do  you  then  strike  a rate  or  add  that  to  your 
ordinary  rate  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  it? — Yes. 

1856.  Except  that  it  will  be  the  clerk  of  Strabane 
No.  2,  in  the  County  Donegal,  that  will  forward  it  to 
the  same  officer,  will  you  suggest  to  me  any  additional 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  the  matter  of  saving  time  or 
trouble? — No ; but  I will  still  object  to  that  amount 
he  claims  being  sent  over  from  the  County  Donegal 
to  be  expended  in  the  County  Tyrone. 

1857.  That  is  another  question  ; but  on  the  question 
of  confusion  dr  inconvenience  can  you  suggest  any 
difficulty  or  inconvenience  except  the  fact  that  it 
comes  from  one  workhouse  instead  of  another? — It 
would  be  much  more  convenient  if  we  had  all  these 
particulars  at  our  own  office  in  Lifford. 

1858.  Will  you  have  them  in  Lifford  if  this  scheme 
of  yours  is  carried  out;  won’t  you  have  them  in 
Stranorlar? — But  we  have  the  Stranorlar  accounts.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  have  Stranorlar  and  Strabane 
No.  2 combined  into  one  rural  district  instead  of 
two. 

1859.  Your  offices  are  at  Lifford  ? — Yes. 

1860.  That  is  a short  mile  from  the  workhouse  in 
Strabane;  how  far  are  they  from  Stranorlar — sixteen 
miles  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  all  the  particulars ; we  have 
the  District  Councillor  there  from  Stranorlar  to  tell 
us  all  about  it. 

1861.  Are  you  not  putting  it,  so  far  as  the  con- 
venience is  concerned,  are  you  not  putting  the  head- 
quarters of  Strabane  No.  2 fifteen  miles  away  from 
where  they  are  at  present? — We  have  two  sets  of 
accounts  to  go  into  instead  of  one. 

1862.  In  other  words,  instead  of  receiving  two  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  striking  a rate  you  will  in 
future  only  receive  one? — Those  two  documents  have 
to  be  separately  made  up ; all  these  things  mean 
pense— additional  clerks. 

1863.  You  say  you  have  to  communicate  with  the 
Strabane  and  .Derry  workhouses  ? — 'If  we  want  the  in- 
formation we  often  require? 

1864.  Won’t  you  have,  equally,  to  communicate  with 
the  Stranorlar,  Letterkenny,  and  Inishowen  work- 
houses? — We  have  all  these  entered  in  the  secretary's 
accounts  in  Lifford  already. 

1865.  And  you  consider  that  the  advantage  of  this 
little  question  of  writing  three  or  four  letters  in  the 
year  counterbalances  anything  else  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side  ? — Not  at  all.  I told  you  it  was  only  a side 
issue— 'all  these  things  about  rates  and  expenses. 

1866.  Rates  are  a side  issue ; the  inconvenience  of 
communicating  with  Strabane  and  Derry  are  side  issues 
too? — The  worst  feature  about  it  is  that  these  are  the 
richest  electoral  divisions  in  our  county,  that  they  are 
monopolised  by  other  counties  and  we  require  them ; 
our  county  is  not  so  rich. 


1367.  You  want  to  put  a just  proportion  of  rates  on 
the  richer  division? — We  want  the  whole  county. 

1868.  Mr.  Drummond. — Does  the  existence  of  these 
two  divisions  necessitate  additional  road  sessions  and  a 
number  of  attendances  of  the  county  surveyor  and 
assistant  county  surveyor? — It  does;  there  are  eight 
for  each,  and  not  only  the  county  surveyor  but  the 
assistant  surveyors  have  to  attend  all  those  places. 

1869.  Mr.  Henry. — He  will  have  to  attend  still? — 
But  he  has  a double  attendance  to  make  here.  If  it 
was  only  one  union  lie  would  only  have  one-half  of  the 
attendances,  and  he  urged  that  as  a reason  for  the 
increase  of  salary  which  he  got. 

1870.  Mr.  Drummond. — If  you  would  add  Strabane 
No.  2 to  Stranorlar  you  would  only  have  the  one  set  of 
attendances,  and  vice  versa ; add  Derry  and  Inishowen 
he  would  only  have  one  attendance?— Yes. 

1871.  My  friend  traps  you  into  saying  rates  are  a 
side  issue ; don’t  you  think  it  would  mean  an  increase 
for  the  whole  county?— On  a particular  district  I said. 

1872.  You  are  looking  to  the  whole  county;  don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  a saving ; A great  sav- 
ing ; it  is  not  purely  sentimental  at  all. 

1873.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — Since  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  I suppose  you  felt  that  this 
anomaly  is  greater  than  it  formerly  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  road  sessions  are  now  held  in  Strabane? 
— We  do,  but  we  always  felt  it  a great  grievance  for 
forty  years,  but  we  never  had  the  means  of  remedying 
it. 

1874.  You  feel  it  has  been  accentuated  by  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act? — 'It  has  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  rates— the  county  cess  and  poor  rate — it  has  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  finances  of  the 
county,  how  we  stand. 

1875.  And  the  fact  that  a portion  of  the  work  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  roads  of  the  county  is  being  looked  after 
in  Strabane  you  fancy  causes  inconvenience  now? — 'In- 
convenience and  increase  of  cost. 

1876.  Mr.  Drummond. — I suppose  when  the  baronies 
existed  under  the  old  system  it  was  not  so  trouble- 
some as  it  is  now  ? — No ; we  had  one  sessions  for  the 
whole. 

1877.  Mr.  Henry. — The  witness  is  in  error  in  saying 
that  all  the  road  work  is  done  in  Strabane ; it  is  done 
in  Lifford,  in  Donegal? — 1 am  now  a witness  for  the 
County  Council  in  this  case. 

1878.  Mr.  Drummond. — 'Sixteen  separate  atten- 
dances have  to  be  made  by  the  county  surveyor  anti 
his  assistants — eight  for  each  division? — 'Yes. 

Mr.  Cooke. — I appear  for  the  City  of  Londonderry. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I respectfully  submit  the  City  of 
Londonderry  has  no  right  to  be  heard  here. 

Chairman — It  is  a separate  body  and  part  of  the 
Union  of  Londonderry. 

Mr.  Cooke. — 'We  propose  to  show  we  will  he 
specially  hit  by  any  alteration  of  the  boundaries. 

Chairman. — -We  are  rather  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Cooke  should  be  heard. 

1879.  Mr.  Cooke. — You  referred  jocularly  to  Done- 
gal having  made  the  City  of  Londonderry  ? — W ell,  not 
jocularly;  I say  it  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
County  of  Derry  lias  ; Derry  has  other  cities  to  keep 
up. 

1880.  J gather  from  you  that  you  think  the  City  of 
Londonderry  is  really  the  capital  of  NorthWest  Done- 
gal?— We  never  regard  it  as  such. 

1881.  When  you  say  you  made  the  City  of  Derry,  do 
you  mean  to  imply  that  the  population  from  the  north- 
west cf  Donegal  flocks  into  the  City  of  Londonderry 
seeking  employment? — No. 

1882V  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they  do? — No  ; they  get 
more  employment  in  Derry  No.  2,  with  the  big  far- 
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1883.  Then  part  of  your  population  goes  into  Derry 
No.  2?— Yes. 

1884.  Does  not  a large  proportion  go  into  the  City 

of  Londonderry  seeking  employment  in  the  factories? 
— Yes,  I think  so ; what  I meant  by  saying  that  it 
made  Derry 

1885.  Don’t  you  know  perfectly  well  that  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  hands  employed  in  the 
Derry  factories  come  from  Derry  No.  2 and  Camdonagh 
as  well  ? — Certainly,  and  therefore  Derry  is  more  in- 
debted to  Donegal. 

1886.  And  are  we  not  indebted  to  Donegal  for  the 
poor  that  come  in  and  fail  to  get  employment  in  the 
city  and  find  their  way  into  the  workhouse? — I don't 
think  the  poor  will  thank  you  much  for  that,  for  the 
more  respectable  poor  would  never  like  to  enter  a work- 
house. 


M 
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1887.  I quite  sympathise  with  that,  but  we  are  here 
in.  a Poor  Law  Inquiry ; my  point  is,  don't  many  of 
the  poor  from  the  City  of  Derry,  who  go  to  the  work- 
house, come  originally  from  Derry  No.  2,  ana 
Inishowen  ?— Not  at  all ; but  what  we  complain  of  is 
the  very  worst  of  your  tramps  from  Derry  come  down 
and  take  lodgings  in  our  workhouses. 

1888.  Are  you  aware  that  the  average  distances  of 
these  sis  electoral  divisions  that  yon  wish  to  throw  in- 
to the  Carndonagh  Union — the  average  distances  from 
Londonderry  is  seven  and  a half  and  from  Carndonagh, 
sixteen  miles? — Yes. 

1889.  Are  you,  in  addition  to  that  fact,  aware  that 
there  is  a mountain  barrier— the  Scalp  mountains—- 
that  separates  Inishowen  from  the  basin  in  which  the 
City  of  Londonderry  is  placed  ? — It  does  not  separate 
the  County  Derry  from  the  County  Donegal. 

1890.  Does  it  not  separate  this  very  division  from 
the  Carndonagh  Union?— It  does  not  separate  Upper 
Fahan  ; you  go  within  a mile  from  Buncrana. 

1891.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a barrier  of 
mountains  separating  this  division  from  the  Carn- 
donagh Union?— Not  at  all;  there  is  a way  round  oil 
both  sides  ; the  mountain  is  only  an  ornament. 

1892.  Do  you  suggest  that  a tramp  in  Derry  No.  2 
would  tramp  over  these  mountains  to  the  Carndonagh 
Workhouse  when  he  can  get  within  seven  miles  to  the 
Londonderry  Union?— I know  a tramp  will  leave  on 


the  fair  day  of  Carn,  he  will  leave  the  night  befors, 
and  spend  his  night  in  the  Carndonagh  Workhouse, 
and  they  will  fight  on  the  road  as  to  whether  Derry  c.r 
Carndonagh  is  the  best  workhouse  for  a night’s  lodg- 
ing. 

1893.  Do  you  think  it  seriously  enters  into  the  tramp’s 
head  as  to  which  union  he  should  prefer;  does  a 
patriotic  pauper  from  Donegal  or  Derry  say  "I  am 
a patriot,  I will  go  back  to  the  Carndonagh  Workhouse, 
and  make  my  friends  in  Donegal  pay  for  me  ” ?— I don’t 
complain  of  tramps— that  will  be  arranged  on  another 
system — we  are  on  boundaries  now,  and  are  only  speak- 
ing of  five  poor  that  you  support  in  Derry  from  Done- 

gal- 

1894.  Is  it,  not  a fact  that  paupers  in  the  City  of 
Derry,  to  a large  extent,  come  from  Derry  No.  2 and 
Inishowen  ? — It  is  not ; but  the  workingmen. 

1895.  — Mr.  Drummond. — As  regards  the  poor,  are 
they  treated  with  extra  kindness  in  the  Derry  Work- 
house  ? — When  fighting  among  themselves  the  verdict  is 
always  in  favour  of  Carndonagh. 

1896.  In  the  Carndonagh  Union,  are  there  several 
mountain  ranges  through  it  ?— Certainly,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  them,  and  in  addition  we  have  plenty  of 
lakes. 

1897.  Is  not  Donegal  filled  with  mountains  from  end 
to  end  ? — Certainly  we  have  got  the  mountains,  but  they 
take  the  valleys  to  other  counties. 
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1898.  Mr.  Drummond. — Are  you  Secretary  to  the 
Donegal  County  Council? — Yes. 

1899.  Of  course  you  know  this  district— Strabane 
No.  2? — I cannot  say  I know  it  very  well;  I know 
some  of  it. 

1900.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  amount,  or  about 
what  is  the  amount.,  that  is  paid  by  Strabane  No.  2 
into  the  Strabane. Union?— It  varies  from  year  to  year, 
but  all  depends  upon  the  demand  made  by  the  clerk 
of  the  union. 

1901.  What  is  it  as  a rule  ? — I can  get  you  the  rates 
but  I could  not  give  you  the  amounts ; I can  get  you 
the  rates  from  the  time  before  the  Act  came  into 
operation. 

1902.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  about  fifty  is  the 
number  of  Donegal  paupers  sent  into  Strabane? — T 
don’t  know ; I have  no  connection  with  the  workhouse ; 
the  clerk  of  the  uniun  can  tell  you — the  clerk  of  the 
Strabane  Union. 

1903.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Doherty  that  the 
separating  of  these  two  districts  entails  expense  and 
trouble  upon  tbe  Donegal  County  Council? — As  far  as 
the  support  of  the  workhouse  is  concerned,  but  I don't 
agree  with  Mr.  Doherty  that  it  would  affect  my  clerical 
staff  very  much.  The  number  of  ratings  has  been 
made  out  and  they'  could  not  reduce  the  number  of 
ratings  ; but  perhaps  in  other  respects — — 

1904.  Take  the  county  surveyors? — 'It  certainly 
would  reduce  the  meetings  by  sixteen. 

1905.  There  are  the  assistant  surveyors  and  county 
surveyors  ? — ‘Yes  ; there  are  four  quarterly  meetings 
and  four  adjourned  quarterly  meetings  in  the  year  for 
each. 

1906.  Did  this  raise  the  salary  of  officials? — They 
made  claims  after  the  Local  Government  Act  for  in- 
creased remuneration  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
an  extra  number  of  meetings  to  attend. 

1907.  As  far  as  the  distance  from  Stranorlar 
of  this  particular  electoral  division  is  it  quite  con- 
venient to  Stranorlar? — About  the  mileage  I could  not 
say,  but  the  clerk  of  the  Stranorlar  Union  will  give 
you  all  the  information  about  distances. 

1908.  Does  it  entail  any  extra  expense  upon  the 
collectors  having  two  additional  districts;  supposing 
each  of  these  was  'amalgamated,  one  with  Stranorlar, 
and  the  other  with  Inishowen,  would  that  be  a saving 
of  expense  and  trouble  ? — If  they  reduced  the  poundage 
fees  it  might-  be  less  expense,  but  if  they  kept  the 
poundage  fees  as  they  are  it  would  not  reduce  the 
expenses  very  much. 

1909.  I suppose  you  have  not  considered  much  the 
effect'  upon  the  rest  of  the  county,  of  bringing  in  these 
two  areas? — No  ; I have  not  considered  it  very  much  ; 
it  is  a question  affecting  the  unions  more  than  the 
County  Council. 

1910.  Mr.  Henry. — At  present  you  get  a demand 
note  from  the  clerk  of  the  Strabane  Union  giving  the 
amount  that  Strabane  No.  2 should  contribute  ?-^-Yes  ; 


about  the  end  of  February,  the  Guardians  estimate 
the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  year  and  it  is 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  clerk,  and  the  demand  is 
forwarded  to  me. 

1911.  And  it  is  distributed  according  to  the  valua- 
tion ? — I think  so. 

1912.  You  estimate  that  on  your  rate? — Yes. 

1913.  You  don’t  estimate  that  any  reduction  in  tlie 
clerical  staff  would  ensue  from  the  change  from  Stra- 
bane to  Stranorlar? — I don’t  think  so,  unless  some  cir- 
cumstances arise  that  I don’t  anticipate. 

1914.  In  Stranorlar  you  have  a Rural  District  Coun- 
cil ? — Yes. 

1915.  Have  you  any  other  Rural  District  Council 
there  ? — No,  the  same  men  act  as  Guardians. 

1916.  So  far  as  the  Rural  District  Council,  where  the 
county  surveyor  attends  for  road  purposes,  the  effect 
would  be  that  Strabane  No.  2 would  meet  in  Stranorlar, 
assuming  this  to  he  carried  ? — Yes. 

1917.  And  would  not  the  county  surveyor,  have  to 
attend  their  meetings  at  Stranorlar  instead  of  at  Lif- 
ford, as  at  present  ? — Yes,  but  if  Strabane  is  abolished. 

1918.  The  Rural  Council  will  not  be  abolished,  it 
may  be  amalgamated  with  Stranorlar,  but  the  Rural 
District  Council  would  still  remain  for  Strabane?— 
Yes,  and  the  surveyor  would  have  to  attend  all  the 
same.  If  there  is  a quarterly  meeting  of  tlie  Rural 
District  Council,  the  county  surveyor  is  bound  to  at- 
tend it. 

1919.  And  at  present  when  they  meet  as  a Rural 
District  Council  for  road  purposes  at  which  tlie  county 
surveyor’s  presence  is  necessary,  is  not  the  meeting  held 
in  Lifford  ? — Some  of  tlie  meetings  are  held  in  Lifford ; 
I am  not  sure. 

1920.  So  that  he  will  simply  be  changing:  assuming 
they  meet  in  Stranorlar,  he  will  have  to  attend  a day 
in  Stranorlar  instead  of  Strabane  or  Lifford  ?— That 
would  be  a matter  of  arrangement. 

1921.  And  tlie  same  would  apply  in  the  case  of 
Inishowen  or  Letterkenny? — I daresay  it  would. 

1922.  Where  does  the  county  surveyor  for  this  dis- 
trict reside? — It  runs  into  both  county  surveyors’  dis- 
tricts. 

1923.  Take  Derry  No.  2 ? — He  resides  in  Derry. 

1924.  So  that  according  to  this  promised  scheme'  for 

a saving  of  trouble,  the  gentleman  who  resides  in  Derry 
would  be  hawked  down  to  Inishowen  and  back? — As- 
suming the  meetings  to  be  held  in  Carndonagh,  he  has 
to  go.  ’ 

1925.  You  don’t  suppose  it  would  be  much  saving 
there? — I don’t  know. 

1926.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  County 
0°™*!  of  Donegal  last  Saturday  ?— I was. 

1927.  How  many  members  were  present  ? — There  was 
a quorum  of  eight. 

1928.  How  many  voted  for  appearing  and  how  many 
against  it : had  you  to  telegraph  in  order  to  get  the 
ninth  member  ? — I think  there  were  nine. 
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1929.  Had  you  to  wait  and  telegraph  for  the  ninth  ? 
—I  telephoned. 

1930.  How  many  voted  for  and  how,  many  against 
the  resolution  to  appear — was  it  five  against  four? — 
Xes. 

1931.  Mr.  Drummond. — Do  you  know  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  four  or  five  who  represent  these  two 
districts  the  rest  of  the  entire  Council  is  in  favour  of 
this  scheme? — According  to  the  resolutions  they  have 
passed  previously. 

1932.  Now  with  regard  to  the  meetings  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council : supposing  Strabane  No.  2 was  abolished 
and  there  was  only  one  Council  for  Strabane  and 
'Stranorlar,  would  there  not  then  be  a saving  ? — I dare- 
say there  would.  Do  you  mean  the  rural  districts  ? I 
don’t  quite  follow  you. 

1933.  Supposing  what  is  known  as  Strabane  No.  2 
is  abolished  altogether,  speaking  of  it  in  reference  to 
the  union,  and  it  is  combined  with  Stranorlar,  would 
there  not  then  be  a saving  of  time  and  trouble? — If 
there'  was  only  one  rural  district  there  would  be. 


EVIDENCE.  79 

1934.  The  collection  of  the  rates,  of  course,  are  county 
charges  ? — County-at-large  charges. 

1935.  So  that  they  are  paid  out  of  the  county-at-large 
for  the  collection  of  these  rates  that  go  to  Strabane  and 
Derry  ? — Yes. 

1936.  Mr.  Henry. — Then  it  is  levied  off  each  district, 
and  each  district  pays  its  own  portion? — Yes,  it  is  a 
county-at-large  charge. 

1937.  Mr.  Mttknaghax. — What  is  levied  off  the 
county-at-large? — The  collectors’  fees  for  their  salaries. 

1938.  Mr.  Drummond. — With  regard'  to  that  meet- 
ing the  other  day,  where  you  telephoned  for  a member, 
was  that  to  make  a quorum  for  ordinary  business  pur- 
poses?— Yes. 

" 1939.  And  did  the  two  men  who  came  up  vote  against 
it  ?— Yes. 

1940.  It  was  not  to  pass  this  resolution  you  got  them 
together  ? — No  ; it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  a 
quorum. 

1941.  Has  not  this  thing  been  resolved  on. over  and 
over  again  before  at  other  meetings  since  1899? — Yes, 
and  before  I became  secretary. 


Mr.  James  Duxlevt, 

1942.  Mr.  Drummond. — -You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Donegal  County  Council? — Yes. 

1943.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  with  the  exception 
of  four  or  five  who  represent  -the  two  districts  in  ques- 
tion, the  entire  County  Council  is  in  favour  of  this 
change  ? — Yes. 

1944.  Have  they  been  so  since  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  and  do  you  agree  with  them  ? — 

I do. 

1945.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a benefit  to  the 
county  to  have  these  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  the 
county  ? — I do ; I think  we  are  entitled  to  our  own 
portion  of  the  county. 

1946.  If  Strabane  was  amalgamated  with  Stranor- 
lar, would  there  be  only  one  District  Council  then? — 
That  is  all. 

1947.  It  would  reduce  the  expenditure  from  ten  rural 
districts  to  eight? — It  would. 

1948.  Are  you  aware  that  the  County  Councils  are  in 
favour  of  reducing  the  unions  to  four?— -At  the  last 
County  Council  they  came  to  that  conclusion. 

1949.  Mr.  Mtonaghan. — Was  it  on  the  agenda? — 
No,  but  on  the  queries  sent  by  this  Commission. 

1950.  Mr.  Drummond. — Am  I right  in  saying  that 
you  were  unanimous  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  workhouses  ?— We1  were. 

1951.  Was  the  last  meeting  a meeting  for  ordinary 
business  purposes  ?— Yes.  There  were  sundry  items  on 
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the  agenda  of  all  classes ; we  found  we  had  not  a 
quorum,  and  we  telephoned  for  two  members. 

1952.  And  the  two  gentlemen  telephoned  for  were 
opponents  ? — They  were.  The  only  question  that  arose 
at  that  meeting  was  the  appointing  of  counsel  and  the 
directions  to  be  given  to  counsel.  That  was  the  only 
point  that  arose  at  the  meeting  in  reference  to  this 
question. 

1953.  You  think  on  the  whole,  and  you  know  the 
county  very  well,  it  would  be  a benefit  to  the  county  in 
more  than  one  respect,  to  have  this  amalgamation 
made? — To  have  the  wliolb  of  the  county  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

1954.  Mr.  Henry. — How  do  you  propose  in  the  case 
of  Derry  No.  2 : do  you  propose  to  split  the  existing 
rural  district  into  two  and  add  one  to  Letterkenny  and 
the  other  to  Inishowen.? — Yes,  we  do. 

1955.  When  were  the  queries  .you  refer  to  answered — 
at  what  meeting  ? — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  County 
Council. 

1956.  Was  that  the  meeting  of  the  nine? — At  the 
nine  meeting. 

1957.  Did  they  at  all  specify  what  four  unions  the 
County  Council  would  like  to  retain? — No,  we  did  .not 
go  into  that. 

Mr.  Drummond. — These  are  the  only  witnesses  I pro- 
pose to  call. 


Mr.  T.  M.  Iiealy,  K.C.,  m.p. — I appear  on  behalf  of 
the  Inishowen  district,  and  I have  at  the  outset  to 
thank  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Commission 
for  giving  us  the  adjournment  that  Mr.  Clancy  and 
Mr.  O’Doherty  and  I asked  for  for  our  personal  con- 
venience. The  position  I take  up  lias  been  to  some 
extent  stated  by  Mr.  Drummond,  and  really  I would 
suggest  to  you  it  is  more  a matter  for  appreciation  than 
the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
that  has  gone  on.  Supposing  we  were  drafting  a scheme 
to-day  for  the  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of  Done- 
gal, would  anybody  dream  of  tlie  system  of  boundaries 
there  is  at  present  ? Donegal  of  the  “ thirties  ” or  “ for- 
ties ” was  a county  without  railways ; to-day  it  is  per- 
haps either  in  esse  or  posse  one  of  the  best  rail-roaded 
counties  in  Ireland,  a thing  that  has  been  established 
altogether  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  And 
with  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of'  1898, 
a fiscal  sense  has  quickened  in  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  local  boundaries.  Any  man  who  contem- 
plates the  appalling  rates  of  this  country,  not  to  speak 
of  the  taxes  at  all,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  this  terrible  system  of  local  administration  that  is 
really  at  the  root  of  a great  deal  of  the  emigration  and 
destitution  of  the  country,  and  the  question  that  any 
Sane  body  ,of  administrators  would  address  themselves 
to:  would  be  in  what  way,  given  the  necessity  of  poor  re- 
lief, and  rates,  and  other  local  administration,  in  what 
shall  we  give,  the  people  the  best  value  for  their 
taXm'  you  G0P^"  invent  a manner  by  which  you 
could  give  the  people  the  worst  value  for  their  taxes, 
you.  would  adopt  the  system  which  prevails  in  Donegal. 


The  old  plan  of  Robin  Hood  was,  he  robbed  the  rich  to 
give  to  the  poor,  but  under  tlie  system  here  prevailing 
it  is  the  poor  who  are  robbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich. 
Now  let  me  go  back  to  see  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Legislature,  and  those  acting  under  its  administration, 
at  tlie  time  these  unions  were  established.  I have,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  return  dated  the  22nd  of  April, 
1841,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  being  the  views  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
addressed  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  Ireland 
for  dividing  the  unions  into  electoral  divisions.  That 
is  not  quite  this  question,  hut  there  is  a veiy  far-seeing 
observation  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention  to-day. 
They  say : “ The  question  as  to  the  size  of  unions  has 
been  much  debated  ’’—during  that  time  there  were  only 
Bianconi’s  cars,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Kings- 
town railway,  there  was  not  a single  railway  in  Ire- 
land— “some  persons  contending  for  small  unions  of 
four  or  five  miles  radius,  whilst  others  prefer  the  larger 
size  of  ten  miles.  Without  attempting  to  decide  this 
point  at  present,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
the  larger  the  union  the  smaller  will  he  the  establish- 
ment charge,  and  the  provisions  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  localising  the  rate  upon  each  elec- 
toral division,  having  also' removed  one  of  the  objec- 
tions to  large  unions  chiefly  insisted  upon,  it  will  now, 
perhaps,  be  generally  considered  that  so  long  as  we 
take  the  resort  to  a market  town  as  our  guide,  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong ; for  the  people  who  frequent  the 
market  will  find  no  difficulty  in  attending  at  the  union 
workhouse,  whether  as  Guardians,  or  applicants  for 
relief,  or  for  any  other  purpose.”  Then  they  say  that . 
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Aug.  13  1903.  “ Taking  the  above  principle  as  our  guide,  it  will  still 
— - be  our  duty  to  attend  to  local  interests.  In  the  forma- 

tion of  unions  as  well  as  in  establishing  the  electoral 
divisions,  the  boundaries  of  property  should  on  all 
occasions  be  observed,  as  far  as  may  be  compatible  with 
the  general  interest  and  convenience ; but  it  is  highly 
important  that  all  the  unions  should  be  formed  as  com- 
pact and  complete  as  possible,  for  when  the  country 
shall  have  been  worked  up  into  unions,  each  having  an 
organised  machinery  and  a principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  with  the  market  town  as  a centre  or  little 
capital,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  will  be 
made  available  for  other  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law."  The  people  had  to 
wait  sixty  years  before  that  prophesy  ripened  in  the 
Local  Government  Act.  I find  that  in  a circular  of 
5th  of  November,  1838,  printed  in  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners’ 5th  Annual  Report,  they  make  this  obser- 
vation : — “ The  Board  now  desires  to  state,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  that  al- 
though in  forming  the  unions  tliey  are  not  restricted 
to  county  boundaries,  it  is  yet  essential,  as  regards 
ulterior  duties  which  may  possibly  hereafter  be  de- 
volved upon  Boards  of  Guardians,  to  observe  these 
boundaries  in  arranging  the  electoral  divisions,  so  that 
no  divisions  shall  comprise  portions  of  two  counties. 
For  the  same  reason  also  the* Board  considers  it  desir- 
able that  baronial  boundaries  should  be  observed  in 
forming  the  electoral  divisions,  wherever  this  can  be 
done  without  causing  material  inconvenience  or  great 
inequality  in  the  district.”  Conceive  the  position  in 
which  Inishowen  stands  at  this  moment.  If  we  were 
instituting — as,  I think,  we  must  consider  that  since 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1898,  we  are 
in  that  position — if  we  were  instituting  local  govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  in  this  district  through  the 
means  of  this  local  system  of  administration,  what  is 
the  first  thing  which  should  be  considered  in  a county 
like  this?  It  is  very  largely  a mountainous  county, 
and  wherever  you  have  mountains  you  will  have 
poverty ; the  plains  of  it  are,  to  some  extent,  rich,  and 
no  human  being — given  the  condition  there  is  for  travel- 
ling at  this  moment,  and  given  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  longer  that  huge  population,  this  population  having 
sunk  by  at  least  half  in  .the  fifty  years  that  have  passed 
by  since  this — no  human  being  would  to-day  think  for 
a moment  of  gravitating  or  aggregating— whichever 
you  like  to  say — into  one  nucleus  all  the  rich  portion 
of  the  county,  and  leaving  all  the  poor  portions  to  bear 
their  own  burdens.  What  is  the  result  ? In  the  Derry 
Union,  as  I am  informed,  there  is  practically  no  out- 
door relief.  It  cannot  be  want  of  Christian  charity  in 
the  Guardians  ; it  must  be  that  it  is  due  to  the  excep- 
tionally rich  conditions  under  which  that  portion  of 
the  union  is  situated,  but  in  my  poor  district  of  Inish- 
owen, a mountainous  district,  no  less  than  268  per- 
sons are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  burden  of 
the  268  persons  on  outdoor  relief  is  borne  by  some  of 
the  poorest  ratepayers  in  the  county.  You  have  heard 
that  the  Union  of  Derry  embraces  a valuation  of  some- 
thing like  £189,000 : is  it  conceivable  that  you  would 
establish  a system  by  which  one  union  would  have 
£189,000  valuation,  and  that  the  richest  portion,  and 
the  other  eight  or  nine  divisions  should  have  valuations 
like  this : — Ballyshannon,  £35,000  ; Donegal,  £34,000  ; 
Dunfanaghy,  £17,000  ; Glenties,  £40,000  ; Innishowen, 
£41,000;  Letterkenny,  £21,000;  Milford,  £32,000; 
and  Stranorlar,  £22,000. 

Mr.  Elliott. — £31,000. 

Mr.  Healy. — So  that  Derry  has  a valuation  in  itself 
equal  to  six  or  seven  of  the  unions  of  Donegal.  The 
average  of  the  Irish  unions,  as  far  as  I can  make  it 
out,  seems  to  be  something  like  £40,000.  So  you  have 
the  Union  of  Derry  4£  times  above  its  average,  and, 
therefore,  when  you  are  asked,  as  you  are  asked  here, 
to  give  us  back,  or  rather  give  us  up  a portion  of  the 
Derry  Union  which  belongs  to  the  County  Donegal,  you 
have  more  things  to  consider  than  the  length  of  the 
road.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Henry  has  been  strong 
on  geographical  inconvenience,  but,  if  it  existed,  that 
geographical  inconvenience  must  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  half-a-dozen  paupers  who  come  from  this 
particular  wretched  area.  Ask  any  man  is  there  not 
something  else  besides  the'  convenience  of  the  paupers : 
what  about  the  convenience  of  the  people  who  are  not 
yet  paupers,  but  are  on  the  high  road  to  becoming  so 
by  the  heavy  rates  they  have  to  pay.  Is  it  tolerable 
then  that  portion  of  the  Inishowen  division  which 
geographically,  and  I may  say  also,  socially,  belongs 
to  the  Carndonagh  Union,  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
where  it  is  because  of  the  convenience  of  half-a-dozen 


paupers.  But  then  it  will  be  said  they  have  acquired 
a vested  interest — I will  be  told  perhaps  that  the  stan- 
dard rate  in  my  union  is  Is.  4 \d.  in  the  £,  and  the 
standard  rate  in  the  districts  that  we  seek  to  annex  is- 
only  Id.  in  the  £ ; that  it  will  be  an  injustice  to  the 
ratepayers  of  this  portion  which  we  propose  to  annex 
to  burden  them  with  a burden  that  they  have  not  here- 
tofore had  to  bear.  I say  that,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  have  escaped  hitherto  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
county  was  divided,  it  is  time  that  justice  was  done- 
the  fact  that  justice  has  been  delayed  in  their  regard 
is  no  argument  that  it  should  be  delayed  for  ever.  They 
ought  to  rejoice  that  so  long  they  have  escaped,  but  in- 
stead of  giving  that  as  a reason  why  they  should  escape- 
for  ever,  the  real  strength  of  the  argument  will  be 
that  the  earliest  moment  should  be  found  for  laying, 
upon  them  a due  proportion  of  the  pauperdom  of  the 
County  Donegal.  They  are  the  rich  people — they  have 
not  been  driven  to  the  mountains — they  enjoy  the- 
plains,  and  their  forefathers  have  enjoyed  them,  and. 
they  have  acquired  wealth  in  them,  or  such  wealth  as  i& 
possible  in  the  case  of  a faj-mer  whose  profits  are  gene- 
rally poor  enough  ; but  at  all  events  they  are  the  better 
off  portion  of  the  community,  and  we  say  it  is  no  in- 
justice to  them  that  now,  for  the  first  time  for  sixty 
years  after  the  Poor  Law  was  established,  they  should 
bear  the  common  burdens  of  the  barony  of  Inishowen. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  topics  I would  like  to 
touch  upon  in  that  connection.  Is  it  certain  that  if 
the  view  which  prevails  in  Donegal  be  carried  out, 
namely,  that  the  Unions  should  be  reduced  to  four— I 
am  only  expressing  my  personal  view ; I am  only  sorry 
that  the  County  Council  has  not  seen  its  way  to  reduce 
them  still  further,  because  I think  in  the  end,  before 
many  years,  the  ratepayers  will  rise  up  in  revolt  against 
this  workhouse  system,  which  brings  so  little  comfort, 
joy,  or  happiness,  or  even  relief,  to  any  human  being, 
and  generally  succeeds  in  relieving  the  most  undeserv- 
ing class  of  the  community — if  you  succeed  in  reducing 
the  unions  to  four,  is  it  certain  that  the  ratepayers  of 
the  portion  to  be  annexed  will  really  have  to  pay  a 
bigger  burden.  I suggest  it  is  not.  I suggest  the  pro- 
bability is  otherwise,  that  with  the  condensed  system 
of  administration  such  as  you  will  then  have,  you  will 
ultimately  get  rid  of  these  staffs  and  of  the  upkeep  of 
these  buildings,  and  I hope,  too,  when  we  hear  of  these 
contests  between  tramps  as  to  in  which  union  they  will 
spend  the  night,  I hope  they  will  have  to  trudge  a little 
further  on  the  road,  and  that  these  unions  may  not  be 
incumbered  with  these  pests,'  who  will  be  obliged  to 
work,  or  else  go  to  jail  and  be  supported  by  the  British 
taxpayer,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  mission  for 
that  interesting  person.  The  people  of  these  localities 
rise  in  protest  and  revolt  at  the  existing  system  of  ad- 
ministration. The  result  is  this,  that  practically  to 
maintain  100  paupers  in  Inishowen  with  the  outdoor 
relief  which  they  have  to  provide,  it  costs  something 
like  £3,000  a year  for  union  purposes  alone,  altogether 
independent  of  the  county  rates  to  the  very  poorest 
section  of  the  county.  I have  not  in  the  least  degree 
touched  upon  the  case  of  my  learned  friend,  who  will 
have  similar  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  his  own 
area.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Drummond,  mentioned, 
and  I think  it  is  not  unimportant,  that  Parliament 
has  taken  up  an  entirely  new  view  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  rating  when  it  passed  not  merely  the  Equa- 
lisation of  Rates  Act  for  London,  but  it  enforced  in 
Dublin  a contribution  from  the  richer  outlying  areas  of 
Rathmines  and  Pembroke  to  the  finances  of  the  city. 
.The  rich  man  may  wrap  himself  up  in  his  cloak  and 
surround  himself  with  that  fortress  and  say  he  has  no 
interest  or  concern  with  the  woes  and  burdens  of  his 
poorer  neighbours,  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
whereas  East  End,  London,  is  largely  the  home  of  Jews 
and  foreign  aliens  from  every  clime  and  country  under 
Heaven,  that  Parliament,  without  even  the  resistance 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  compelled  the  rich  area  of  Han- 
over-square  and  Berkeley-square,  and  all  the  other  rich 
portions  of  London, -who  never  even  see  the  people  in 
the  East  End,  who  know  nothing  of  their  modes  of 
life,  that  there  is  no  community  of  any  sort  or  descrip- 
tion between  St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  compelled  them 
to  bear  a substantial  portion  of  the  burdens  of  East 
End,  London.  That  being  the  modern  view  in  regard 
to  a city  which  outnumbers  in  its  population  the  entire 
population  of  Ireland,  is  it  not  a priori  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  case  of  a county  like  Donegal, 
whose  local  government  has,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  been  made  dependent  upon  the 
area  of  the  administrative  county.  I am  not  going  to 
touch  upon  what  more  properly  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
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my  learned  friend  as  to  how  it  would  affect  the  general 
county  administrative  charges,  but  this  I will  say:  it 
must  strike  anybody  as  an  anomaly  that  when  the 
county  has  been  selected  as  the  unit  for  local  govern- 
ment, so  large  a portion  of  Donegal  should  find  itself 
hampered  by  being  administered  from  Tyrone  on  one 
side  and  Derry  on  the  other.  Now,  I am  happy  to 
think  that  while  any  report  you  make  to  His  Excel- 
lency must,  of  course,  be  in  the  nature  of  an  indepen- 
dent report,  apart  from  any  connection  that  some  of 
your  honourable  members  may  have  with  the  Local 
Government  Board,  at  the  same  time  I think  your  deci- 
sion must  bring  considerable  weight  with  it  in  any 
decision  which  the  Local  Government  Board  may  take  • 
and  I desire  to  point  out,  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  asked  here  to-day,  that  this 
is  not  a question  considered  for  the  first  time  at  a 
scratch  meeting  at  which  men  had  to  be  telephoned  for 
within  the  last  two  or  three  days.  Scarcely  had  the 
Local  Government  Act  passed  when  not  only  the  people 
of  Donegal,  but  the  people  of  Inishowen  in  particu- 
lar—suffice  it  to  say  that  instead  of  this  matter  beinv 
sprung  or  started  within  the  last  day  or  two  upon  the 
County  Council,  that  you  will  find  that  the  people  of 
Inishowen,  as  well  as  the  County  Council  of  Donegal, 
have  been  agitating  this  question  for  over  five  years’ 
and  they  lodged  complaints  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  again  and  again  that  nothing  was  being  done. 
I find  that  the  Local  Government  Board  required  a 
prima  facie  case  to  be  made  out  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1902.  They  state “ I am  directed  by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  for  Ireland  to  inform  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Inishowen  Union  that  they  have  in- 
structed their  Inspector,  Mr.  Richard  Kelly,  to  hold 
an  inquiry  on  oath  in  regard  to  the  proposal  that  the 
portions  of  the  unions  of  Londonderry  and  Strabane, 
which  are  situated  in  the  County  Donegal,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  unions  of  Inishowen,  Letterkenny, 
and  Stranorlar.  Due  notice  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Kelly 
of  the  time  and  place  he  may  fix  for  holding  the  in- 
quiry.” That  is  signed  by  Mr.  Swaine.  Over  a year 
and  a half  have  elapsed  since  that  and  nothing,  I be- 
lieve, has.  been  done.  I believe  Mr.  Kelly  himself  was 
a gentleman  connected  with  this  division  to  be  amal- 
gamated, and  therefore  it  was  considered  undesirable 
he  should  hold  the  inquiry,  because  I find  in  the  month 
of  February  it  is  stated  that  the  Board  have  decided 
to  postpone  the  inquiry  until  the  close  of  May  or  June. 
That  inquiry  never  was  held;  that  is  not  our  fault, 
and  it  disposes  of  the  suggestion  that  this  is  a new 
matter  sprung  by  us  recently  upon  either  the  County 
Council  or  the  unions  of  Donegal.  I am  sorry  to  have 
to  say — of  course,  it  must  have  come  under  the  notice 


of  everybody— that  a political  tinge  has  been  given  to 
this  case  by  some  attacks  that  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  prejudice  this  Inquiry  in  the  Press.  I think- 
it  is  a poor  compliment  to  pay  to  a body  like  this,  hold- 
ing the  commission  of  the  Viceroy,  to  suppose  that  they 
would  be  in  any  way  affected  by  newspaper  paragraphs. 
But  I do  say  that  you  will  decide  this  matter  entirely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  fiscal  benefit  and  fiscal  jus- 
tice to  the  county  and  to  the  ratepayers  as  well.  I 
myself  don’t  know  any  ground  upon  which  it  could  be 
suggested  that  there  is  anything  like  what  is  called 
jerrymandering  in  connection  with  this  scheme.  I 
cannot  myself  see  what  political  effect  it  could  have, 
one  way  or  the  other,  if  the  County  Derry  were  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  those  portions  of  the  union  which 
do  not  properly  belong  to  it.  But  whether  that  be  so 
or  not,  while  the  convenience  of  the  poor  must  un- 
doubtedly be  given  effect  to,  the  convenience  of  those 
who  are  very  near  the  verge  of  poverty  is,  I conceive 
to  be,  also  a most  important  matter  connected  with  this 
Inquiry ; and  I venture  to  say  that  whether  by  the 
amalgamation  of  unions  or  by  the  cutting  off  from  the 
union  of  Derry  of  the  portions  tliat  do  not  geographi- 
cally appertain  to  it,  this  Commission  will  strive  to  do 
justice  to  the  ratepayers  of  Donegal.  The  only  other 
remark  I would  make  is  this,  that  I think  I gathered 
from  the  slight  view  I had  of  the  map  which  my 
learned  friend  produced,  that  the  union  of  Derry  con- 
tains districts  much  further  distant  from  the.  city  of 
Derry  than  any  in  the  two  districts  would  be  from 
Camdonagh,  if  added  to  it.  ( Explains  on  map).  But 
at  any  rate  this  principle  I would  lay  down  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  interests  of  the  richest  portion  of  the 
barony  where  the  poor  are1  concerned  are  not  so  closely 
affected  by  any  question  of  propinquity  as  would  be  the 
case  if  this  were  a poverty-stricken  area.  It  is  not  a 
poverty-stricken  area ; paupers  are  far  less  likely  to 
come  from  it,  and  that  alone,  to  my  mind,  if  the  fiscal 
argument  is  with  me  in  the  other  way,  entirely  over- 
balances the  suggestion  of  distance.  And,  lastly,  let 
me  say  that  we  have  in  Camdonagh  a most  efficient  in- 
firmaiy,  and  surely,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
storation of  health,  persons  coming  from  the  Rural 
District  No.  2 Derry  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  bene- 
fited in  their  health  amongst  the  breezes  of  northern 
Donegal  than  in  the  slums  of  Derry ; and,  therefore, 
on  the  question  of  the  balance  of  advantages  and  the 
balance  of  convenience,  whether  upon  the  ground  of 
fiscal  equality  or  the  other  topics  I have  touched  on,  I 
say  if  you  were  legislating  on  this  matter  de  novo,  as- 
substantially  you  are,  all  the  arguments  are  in  favour 
of  the  proposition  in  favour  of  which  I ask  you  respect- 
fully to  report. 


Aug.  13,  1903. 


Mr.  Robert  Mooee  examined. 


. I05.8;  ^ Healy.— You  are  the  Clerk  of  the  Union 
in  Inishowen? — Yes. 

incn'  ^°U  ha:ve  '3een  80  *or  over  fifty  years  ? — Yes. 

, 10°°-  -A-m  I right  in  saying  that  for  several  years  past 
the  Board  have  been  passing  resolutions  in  favour  of 
the  absorption  of  the  portion  of  Derry  No.  2 which 

inci ^ — ^es>  the  District  Council,  principally. 

1961.  Now  your  valuation,  I think,  is  £41,146  ? 

Yes.  ’ 

1962.  And  the  valuation  of  the  electoral  division  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  from  the  Derry  Union  is  £19,487. 
Now  the  distance  from  this  electoral  division  to  the 
Derry  Workhouse  is  about  ten  miles?— So  I under- 
stand. 

1®63.  And  to  the  Inishowen  Workhouse  the  furthest 
18  ab0ut  eighteen  miles ? — Eighteen  Irish  miles.' 

1964.  The  total  population  of  the  union  of  Inish- 
°T£cat  preS6nt  is  28j  943 1 — That  is  the  last  census. 

1 j of  the  part  of  the  union  of  Derry  pro- 

posed to  be  transferred  to  Inishowen  is  5,469.  Now 
the  number  of  paupers  in  your  workhouse  is  102  ?— The 
present  number  is  96,  but  102  was  the  average  for  the 
last  year. 

1966  How  many  paupers  are  there  in  Derry  Work- 

use  from  the  part  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  Unsh- 
ip611 -There  are  five  charged  to  the  electoral  divi- 
la°n’  f111*  ^ assumed1  there  would  be  about  five  union-at- 

KVkv-S-1  m*ormati°n  I got  from  the  relieving  officer. 

— Is  4£  J°Ur  stan<*ard  rate  “>  Inishowen  is  li.  4 {d.  ? 

ie  7^9  Jlric^le  standard  rate  in  Derry,  I understand, 
is  id.  ?—  So  I understand. 


1968a.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  outdoor  re- 
lief, how  many  persons  are  on  outdoor  relief  in  your 
union  1 — At  present  about  268. 

1969.  What  is  the  average  per  head  they  get  ? I did 

not  strike  the  average ; it  is  about  Is.  6 d.  a week. 

1970.  Have  you  an  excellent  infirmary  at  present  in 
Camdonagh  ?— We  think  it  pretty  good. 

1071.  What  hospital  accommodation  have  you  ? We 

have  forty-nine  beds. 


1973.  Would  that  provide  ample  accommodation  for 
any  possible  amount  of  sickness  that  you  would  antici- 
pate from  the  district  proposed  to  be  annexed  ? — I think, 
it  would,  except  times  got  very  bad. 

1974.  I understand  the  district  is  largely  poor  and' 
mountainous  ?— We  have  also  a fever  hospital  in  addi- 
tion. 

1975.  That  is  for  infectious  diseases  ?— Yes. 

1976.  Am  I right  in  saying  the  present  district  is? 
largely  poor  and  mountainous  in  Inishowen  ?— Prin- 
cipally mountainous. 

1.977.  And  the  district  proposed  to  be  annexed  is 
much  richer  m character? — It  is. 

1978.  And  the  valuations  accordingly  are  very  much 

toBthe  The  yaluation-  is  much  higher  according 

1979.  Your  District  Council,  or  Board  of  Guardians 
is  unanimous  in  claiming  these  electoral  districts?— 
Yes. 

1980.  And  you  have  been  urging  this  on  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  many  years  past?— For  some- 


Sfr.  Robert 
Moore. 
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time  past,  especially  since  tlie  passing  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Act. 

1981.  Do  you  anticipate  that  if  this  proposed  amal- 
gamation of  unions  was  carried  out,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  electoral  divisions  granted,  that  the  rates  in 
your  district  would  be  considerably  reduced  ? — I do. 

1982.  And  you  think  the  proposition  made  by  your 
Board  is  fair  and  equitable  to  all  the  ratepayers? — I 
think  it  is  equitable  on  our  side. 

1983.  You  think  it  is  an  equitable  thing  to  ask  the 
persons  in  the  district  proposed  to  be  annexed  to  bear 
a share  of  your  burthen  ? — We  think  they  should. 

1984.  In  your  barony ; they  are  all  in  the  barony  of 
Inishowen? — They  are,  and  they  are  the  best  part  of 
it,  and  it  would  lighten  our  rates  to  get  the  best  part 
along  with  the  bad. 

1985.  Mr.  Henry. — You  have  an  excellent  infirmary 
you  said : is  there  a water  supply  to  the  workhouse  ?— 
There  is. 

1986.  Where  from?— From  the  river. 

1987.  Is  it  a pipe  supply?— It  is  taken  by  a pipe 
from  the  mill-race  into  a spring  well,  and  then  pumped. 

1988.  No  filtration  or  anything  of  that  kind? — No. 

Mr.  Hcaly.— One  of  the  present  Commissioners  has 

.condemned  the  Derry  water. 

1989.  In  the  fever  hospital,  how  many  wards  are 
there  ? 

Witness. — It  is  divided  into  four  wards. 

1990.  Mr.  Henry. — Is  there  a bath  in  the  whole  in- 
stitution?— Yes,  three  or  four. 

1991.  Hot  and  cold  water  ? — They  can  make  it  hot.. 

1992.  You  have  268  at  Is.  6 cl.  a week  on  outdoor  re- 
lief ? — I don’t  know  exactly  the  Is.  6 d. 

1993.  Suppose  you  succeed  in  this,  how  many  repre- 
sentatives of  these  nine  electoral  divisions  do  you  think 
would  go  down  to  attend  your  meetings  in  Inishowen 
Workhouse? — I expect  they  would  all  go,  for  they  look 
pretty  well  after  the  business. 

1994.  At  the  present  day  they  do,  but  if  you  brought 
them  eighteen  miles  there  and  eighteen  back  to  Carn- 
-donagh  ? — They  go  there  sometimes  without  business. 

Mr.  Hcaly. — The  return  ticket  is  Is.  6 d. 

1995.  Mr.  Henry. — Did  you  ever  go  on  the  line— you. 
would  require  to  be  paid  by  time:  how  many  represen- 
tatives are  there  for  these  nine  electoral  divisions? — 
Two  to  each  division. 

1996.  Then  you  would  get  twelve:  how  many  mem- 

bers of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  Carndonagh  itself  ? 
— Forty-eight.  . 

1997.  Is  there  any  connection  in  the  way  of  business 
of  in  the  way  of  markets  between  any  portion  of  this 
electoral  division  and  the  town  of  Carndonagh? — Not 

1998.  Is  not  the  entire  tendency  of  all  the  population 
of  this  division  to  make  Derry  their  centre  ?— Prin- 
cipally. 

1999.  I suppose  I would  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  great  percentage  of  the  people  in  these  nine 
districts  have  never  been  in  Carndonagh  in  their  lives  ? 
—I  could  not  say.  I don’t  think  they  would  be  living 
■there  long  without  paying  a visit  to  Carndonagh. 

2000.  To  see  the  infirmary  there  and  the  other  equip- 
ment?— We  had  a great  number  last  week. 

2001.  Mr.  Cooke. — Derry  is  the  market  town  for  this 
-district  you  propose  to  annex  ? — I think  it  is. 

2002.  It  is  separated  by  a range  of  hills  from  the 

Poor  Law  division  of  Carndonagh  ?— There  are  hills  be- 
tween. . . 

2003.  And  all  the  Guardians  from  these  divisions  go 
to  Derry  as  their  market  town ; it  is  no  inconvenience 
to  them?— Naturally  they  would  go.  there. 

2004.  Mr.  Healy  read  out  the  instructions  to  the 

Commissioners  in  1838,  that  resort  to  the  market  town 
was  to  be  the  guide  to  the  Commissioners,  and  appa- 
rently with  approval,  if  you  took  that  guide,  these 
should  remain  in  the  Derry  Union.  Derry  is  their 
market  town  ? — I think  so.  . 

2005.  Has  there  not  been  a large  migration  from  the 
Inishowen  Union  to  Derry  city— that  is  to  say,  people 
go  there  seeking  work  in  the  factories  ? — Some  of  them 

2006.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge 
the  circumstances  of  these  six  districts  in  the  Rural 
Division  No.  2 ? — I know  them  all  by  reputation. 

2007.  You  don’t  know  the  larger  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation go  to  Derry  city  to  find  employment?— No*  I 
don’t  know  that. 


2008.  You  said  the  great  advantage  in  this  change 
of  these  six  divisions  to  Carndonagh  Union  would  be 
that  it  would  reduce  the  taxation  of  the  people  of  Carn- 
donagh Union  by  2d.,  or  something  like  that,  in  the  £: 
have  you  estimated  how  much  it  would  be? — It  would 
reduce  it  5 d.  or  6 d. 

2009.  How  much  would  you  throw  on  to  the  people 
that  you  are  bringing  into  you  that  they  are  not  now 
paying ; would  you  increase  their  rates  by  2d.  or  3d. 
lor  the  pleasure  of  associating  with  you  in  the  Carn- 
donagh Workhouse? — We  would. 

Mr.  Cooi:c. — So  that  it  is  simply  putting  it  on  these 
six  divisions. 

Mr.  Healy. — How  is  my  learned  friend  interested  in 
this he  represents  the  Corporation  of  Derry. 

Chairman. — It  is  a constituent  part  of  the  Derry 
Union. 

Mr.  Cooke. — Surely  if  the  City  of  Deny  has  to  pay 
it  is  interested. 

Mr.  Healy. — I submit  not;  the  corporation  is  a 
county  borough.  . 

Chairman. — We  have  given  notice  to  all  the  local 
bodies  interested. 

Mr.  Hcaly.— I think  there  are  limits.  My  friend 
may  be  entitled  to  ask  some  questions ; he  is  not  en- 
titled to  ask  all  questions. 

Mr.  Cooke. — ‘We  were  invited  to  attend  here.  The 
first  term  in  the  warrant  of  your  Commission  is 
whether  any  Poor  Law  union  could  be  dissolved  with 
advantage  to  the  ratepayers.  We  are  the  ratepayers 
of  the  union  proposed  to  he  dissolved,  and  we  propose 
to  show  that  it  would  increase  the  rates  on  us. 

Mr.  Healy. — My  friend  is  entirely  wrong. 

2010.  Mr.  Cooke.— That  ,may  be.  At  all  events 
you  know  that  it  would  increase  the  rates  on  this  divi- 
sion by  2d.  or  3d.  in  the  £ ? — I tliink  at  would. 

Mr.  Healy. — This  would  not  increase  the  rates  on  the 
corporation  of  Derry  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Cooke. — It  would. 

Mr.  Leech. — I appear  for  No.  2 Council— the  Done- 
gal part  proposed  to  be  taken  over. 

Mr.  Hecdy.— Your  duties  have  been  discharged  by 
Mr.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Leech. — Mr.  Cooke  may  discharge  as  many 
duties  as  he  likes,  hut  he  cannot  take  mine  away  from 
me. 

Mr.  Horner. — I may  state  that  I represent  the  Lon- 
donderry Rural  District  No.  1,  but  I don't  propose  to 
ask  tliis  gentleman  any  questions. 

2011.  Mr.  Leech. — In  the  event  of  a male  case  of 
scarlatina  coming  to  your  hospital,  where  would  he  be 
put? — Into  the  scarlatina  ward. 

2012.  Suppose  you  have  him  there,  and  a case  of 
typhus  fever  comes  in,  where  would  you  put  him?— In 
the  typhus  fever  ward. 

2013.  Suppose  a smallpox  ease  comes  in? — We  have 
still  another  ward. 

2014.  How  many  male  wards  have  you  in  the  fever 
hospital? — We  have  four  altogether. 

2015.  Do  you  mean  you  would  put  him  into  one  of 
the  female  wards.  Have  you  two  male  and  two  female 
wards  ? — We  have  just  four  wards  we  can  use  together. 

2016.  Supposing  you  had  a male  patient — one  or 
more  in  scarlatina,  and  one  or  more  in  typhus  fever— 
and  suppose  you  had  the  same  number  of  females, 
would  you  teU  me  where  you  would  put  them?— We 
would  he  bound  to  provide  accommodation. 

2017.  But  when  the  last  one — a smallpox  patient— 
came  in,  where  would  you  put  him? — We  must  provide 
accommodation. 

Chaibman. — This  objection  applies  to  all  tlie  smaller 
hospitals  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Leech. — But  we  have  the  accommodation  in 
Derry. 

Mr.  Healy.— My  friend,  Mr.  Clancy  , suggests  to  ask 
him  where  he  would  put  persons  attacked  with  gou.t- 

2018.  Mr.  Leech.— That  is  not  an  infectious  disease- 
Have  you  a childrens  ward? — Just  got  the  four  wards, 
and  have  found  it  amply  sufficient. 

2019.  Have  you  an  operating  room  and  a steriliser? 

2020.  Mr.  Healy. — -Have  you  the  X rays.  Is  it  true 
that  Carndonagh  is  the  best  town  for  fairs  and  markets 
in  the  North-West  ?-We  think  it  is  the  best  market. 
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Dr.  O’Callaghan  examined. 


2021.  Mr.  Healy.—I  think  you  are  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Carndonagh  district? — I am. 

2022.  And  also  Medical  Officer  of  the  Inishowen 
Workhouse? — I am. 

2023.  Have  you  considered,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  convenience  of  the  sick  poor,  the  question  of  their 
removal  to  Carndonagh  in  the  event  of  the  Inishowen 
part  of  the  Derry  Union  being  transferred  to  the  Ca-n- 
donagh  Workhouse?— Well,  yes;  I see  there  are  worse 
journeys  already  in  the  union. 

2024.  You  have  got  well-equipped  ambulances?— 
Yes  ; two  very  fine  ambulances. 

2025.  And,  of  course,  there  is  a railway  ?— There  is 

2026.  And  in  any  case  the  number  of  sick  poor  coin- 
ing to  you  would  be  very  few?— They  would  be. 

2027.  Not  half  a dozen  in  the  twelve  months  I 
understand,  of  paupers  altogether,  and  the  sick  pauners 
would  be  still  fewer? — Yes. 


• * le-  accommodation  in  Derry  Workhouse 

itself,  I believe,  is  nothing  to  brag  about?— I believe 
it  is  more  congested  than  ours  ; the  infirmary'  is  more 
congested. 

2029.  Whereas  I understand  you  have  very  good 
hospital  accommodation  in  Carndonagh  ?— Wo  liave 


2030.  And  your  hospital  is  never  more  than  half  full? 
Very  rarely  filled,  or  the  fever  hospital  either. 

2031.  And  you  have  ample  accommodation  in  both 
T ^ dlreinands  that  mlSht  be  made  by  this  extension 


2032.  And,  of  course,  as  regards  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  once  they  were  in  the  hospital  the  pure  mountain 
am  of  Carndonagh  would  be  preferable  to  the  rather 
fostid  air  of  Derry  ? — I suppose  so. 

i”feoti°“  di,e““ 

2054.  Would  there  be  auj,  difficulty  i„  seg.m-atiue 
the  various  patients  according  to  their  disorders?— 
None ; I never  saw  it. 

2035.  And,  taking  the  question  altogether,  you 
would  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  either  l,y  the  re- 
moval of  the  patients  into  Carndonagh  in  point  of  view 
n"  “ th» 

it?S?doT°U  think  ^ 'S  infinitesimal  J ^y  chance  of 


2037.  Of  course  there  would  be  far  less  risk  of  infec- 
tion spreading  in  a country  district  than-  in  a town,  if 
they  are  brought  into  town? — ‘Certainly. 

2038.  Mr.  Henry.  . Would  you  say  there  are  worse 
journeys  at  present  in  the  union  than  there  will  be 
when  these  districts  are  brought  in? — 'Longer  journeys. 

2039.  What  distance? — Fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

2040-  I may  take  it  it  is  not  desirable  to  bring 
patients  long  distances  if  it  can  be  avoided  ?— That 
would  depend  a great  deal  on  the  ambulance. 

2041.  Take  Burt ; don’t  you  know  that  the  distance 
by  road  from  Burt  to  Carndonagh  would  be  twenty- 
three  statute  miles? — I would  rather  travel  from  Burt 
to  Carndonagh  than  from  Shrale  to  Carndonagh. 

2042.  The  centre  of  Birdstown  is  twenty- two  miles 
from  Carndonagh?— Tliat  may  be. 

2X143.  The  centre  of  Kilderry  is  twenty-five  from 
Carndonagh? — -It  is  possible. 

2044.  So  that  to  bring  each  case  into  Carndonagh 
you  would  have  to  go  something  like  forty-four  miles? 
— That  would  be  a rare  occurrence. 

2045.  If  any  illness  took  place  there  it  would  occur  ? 
— Yes. 

2046.  Do  you  remember  having  four  cases  of  typhus 
from  near  Culmore? — Yes. 

2047.  How  many  days  and  how  many  journeys  did  it 
take  to  remove  the  four  cases? — I think  it  was  three- 
journeys. 

2048.  Or  four  journeys  in  four  days  ?— I think  it  was. 
in  three  days  they  came  in,  but  I am  not  sure. 

2049.  Wliat  is  the  average  number  of  cases  admitted 
in  each  year  to  the  infirmary? — That  was  the  largest, 
number  in  the  fever  hospital  since  I came  to  it — four. 

2050.  And  into  the  general  hospital,  the  average 
admissions  in  the  year  ? 

Chairman. — (The  average  number  of  beds  occupied? 
—I  should  say  not  more  than  twelve. 

2051.  Surely  you  had  more  beds  occupied  ? — We  have- 
accommodation  for  forty. 

2052.  How  many  are  there,  as  a rule? — -Never  more 
than  a dozen;  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  house, 
which  carries  extras. 

2053.  You  don’t  visit  them  daily  ? — As  a rule  I do. 

2054.  Are  you  the  only  medical  gentleman  practising 
in  Carndonagh  ? — Yes  ; but  there  is  another  quite  close 
to  me. 

2055.  Do  you  know  the  average  number  of  admissions 
to  the  general  workhouse? — I do  not. 


Mr.  John  Kavanagh 

_ S,K^^Ca^,TI,tllink,  y°u  were  a Guardian  for 
r years  before  fche  10001  Government  Acl. 
passed  f — a was. 

f» 

2058.  And  you  were  Chairman  of  the  Union?— I was 
tne  nrst  chairman. 

hP^5t9,‘  ^ .,in  ri=bt  of  t,iat  chairmanship  you  also 

Obmo&rS*  ”“bM  *te 

B^S^Bn&vS'^e,Uenfl!r  “ 70" 

2061-  It  was  a burning  question  among  t-lie  people? 
itwas,  since  I became  a Guardian. 


examined. 

union  in  the  richer  county ; yet,  if  they  could  s 


Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes  of  12th  March,  1300. 

, 'P’f  lo^er_  tE©  Local  Government  Board 
read— 24th  February'  No-  68,866,  having  been 

r»T\ro??sed  by  ^r-  M'Glinchy,  seconded  by  Berd. 
UD.  Browne. 

Besolved : —That  we  reply— If  the  decision  of  the 
boundaries  between  Inishowen  and  Londonderry 
Unions  be  left  to  the  Londonderry  Board  of  Guar- 
dians they  will  naturally  permit  the  unjust  annexa- 
tion of  the  rich  portion  of  the  County  Donegal  to 
continue.  The  fact  of  few  paupers  in  the  portion 
ot  Donegal  annexed  to  Derry  Union  was  the  prime 
cause  of  its  annexation  at  a time  when  might  over- 
came right.  Neither  shall  the  majority  of  the  rate- 
payers  of  the  divisions  in  question  desire  a redress 
the  anomaly,  as  they  -have  been  accustomed  to 
pay  a smaller  poor  rate  by  their  connection  with 


_ — ...  , yoi;  u bixey  cauia  so 

it,  the  amalgamated  rate  which  embodies  count1 
cess,  will  be  less  in  the  future  in  Inishowen  thai 
m Derry.  As  to  the  convenience  to  the  destitut< 
and  infirm  poor,  a conveyance  by  rail  which  wil 
now  run  through  the  entire  length  of  divisions  ii 
question  will  he  to  them  much  more  comfortable  ii 
going  to  Inishowen  Workhouse  than  going  bi 
pauper  and  to  the  County  Derry  Workhouse  ; anc 
if  the  feelings,  ns  well  as  the  convenience,  of  tin 
poor  be  worthy  of  consideration,  then  even  poverty 
pauperism,  and  infirmity  do  not  press  so  heavily  or 
the  patient  as  the  thought  of  being  exported  out  ol 
his  or  her  own  barony  of  Inishowen  into  anothei 
county  beyond  the  Foyle.  That  the  greatest  evi 
of  the  existing  arrangement  is  that  the  amalgamated 
rate  under  the  new  Act,  the  union  charges,  districi 
charges,  and  county  charges,  are  so  mixed  up  thai 
district  councillors,  county  councillors,  clerks  oi 
unions,  and  county  secretaries,  cannot,  without 
enormous  expense  of  clerkship,  satisfy  either  them- 
selves or  the  public  that  the  fiscal  business  of  the 
two  administrative  counties  is  performed  with  due 
accuracy.  We  wish  to  point  out  that  though  the 
whole  question  of  the  restoration  to  the  Donegal 
baronies  of  the  richer  parts  of  them  annexed  by 
some  extraordinary  manoeuvre  to  Derry  and  Tyrone 
in  former  times  is  in  the  hand  of  the  County 
Council,  which  has  no  doubt  convinced  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  the  clear  justice,  on  financial 
and  other  grounds,  of  the  demand. 

The  question  really  is— Shall  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive taxation  of  the  poor  ratepayers  -of  the 
mountain  parts  of  Donegal,  and  the  practical  exone- 
ration of  the  richer  parts  of  the  amalgamated 
unions  from  their  fair  share,  of  the  burden  of  the 
poor,  be  continued  under  any  fair  system  of  Local 


Auy.  13,  1903. 
Dr. 

O'Callaghan. 


Mr.  Jobu 
Kavanagh. 
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Mr.  John 
Kavanagh. 


Government ; and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  with  the 
County  Council,  which  has  several  unions  behind 
it  in  its  demand,  and  not  for  one  union,  and  that 
on  a dishonest  side  issue,  raised  by  the  Derry 
Board  of  Guardians,  that  the  discussion  should  be 
that  it  is  a dishonest  plea  put  forward  is  perfectly 
evident.  There  is  no  readjustment  which  might 
not  be  met  by  such  a plea  as  this.  But  in  this 
case,  with  a railway  now  running  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  divisions  in  question,  the  con- 
venience of  the  poor  is  amply  provided  for  on  the 
score  of  conveyance,  to  which,  we  presume,  your 
letter  refers. 

2063.  You  passed  that  resolution,  and  it  was  upon 
that  resolution  that  this  inquiry  was  granted,  as  I 
understand  ? — It  was. 

2064.  Then  the  Local  Government  Board  thought  a 
p rima  facie  case  was  made  out,  and  directed  an  inquiry 
to  be  held.  It  was  afterwards  not  proceeded  with. 
You  are  member  for  Greencastle? — Yes. 

2065.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  Greencastle  is  as  far, 
or  further,  from  Camdonagh  than  any  of  the  districts 


of  Londonderry  No.  2,  which  would  have  to  come  into 
Camdonagh  if  annexed?— I think  nearly  all  the  divi- 
sion of  Greencastle  would  be  the  extreme  end  of  the 
union,  and  owing  to  its  being  so  hilly  in  this  particular 
part  it  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  take  a patient 
out  of  Greencastle  than  it  would  out  of  this  part  we 
wish  to  get  annexed  to  the  union. 

2066.  Again,  of  course,  I take  it  that  your  division  is 
much  poorer  than  Londonderry  No.  2? — I am  sorry  to 
have  to  admit  that  it  is  ever  so  much  poorer. 

2067.  And  it  is  a congested  district?— It  is. 

2068.  There  would  he  far  more  patients  from  your 
area  than  from  the  new  area? — Yes. 

2069.  Mr.  Henry. — How  many  miles  is  the  centre 
of  it  from  Camdonagh  ?— Fourteen  or  fifteen. 

2070.  And,  of  course,  there  is  no  workhouse  nearer 
than  Oamdonagh? — (No. 

2071.  You  would  be  very  glad  if  there  was? — I think 
not. 

2072.  You  would  prefer  the  accommodation  of  Cam- 
donagh— like  the  tramps — to  accommodation  nearer  to 
you ? — We  don’t  want  any  more  workhouses;  that  is 
one  thing  certain. 


Mr.  James 
.M'Glinchey. 


Mr.  James  M'Glinchet,  J.e.,  Chairman 

2073.  Mr.  Healy.—As  we  know,  you  can  carry  your 
mind  back  for  a considerable  number  of  years?— I can. 

2074.  Do  you  remember  the  foundation  of  the  work- 
house  in  Oamdonagh  ? — I remember  it,  although  I did 
not  live  there  in  those  days. 

2075.  I think  the  boundaries  were  laid  out  by  a num- 
ber of  Englishmen  and  Welshmen,  who  came  over  to 
this  country,  and  did  not  know  anything  about  it?— 
So  I understand. 

2076.  And  the  general  body  of  the  ratepayers  at  that 
time  had  no  voice  in  the  representation? — None. 

2077.  I understand  the  system  was,  they,  piled  all 
the  mountains,  bogs,  and  lakes  into  your  division?— 
The  existing  boundaries  of  Inishowen  certainly  con- 
tain all  the  mountains  and  bogs  and  poor  lands. 

2078.  And  the  profitable  land  largely  lies  outside  it? 

2079.  As  I understand,  the  whole  of  your  division  is 
•unanimous  in  favour  of  this  change  except  the  few 
interested  gentlemen  in  Derry  No.  2? — 'Undoubtedly  so. 

2080.  Would  there  he  any  difficulty  from  any  point 
•of  view  in  accommodating  the  poor  from  Derry  No.  2 in 
your  union? — None  whatever. 

2081.  And  no  evil  results  would  arise  to  the  sick  or 
'destitute  in  any  way? — 'None  whatever. 

2082.  You  have  ample  accommodation  for  them? — 
More  than  ample. 

2083.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Guardians  would 
not  come  from  Derry  No.  2 if  it  was  amalgamated  with 


Inishowen  Union,  examined. 

your  union ; do  you  think  that  is  so? — I think  they 
probably  might  not  come  very  regularly,  but  they 
would  come  as  often  as  occasion  required  them. 

2084.  They  would  give  as  effective  attendance  as  the 
Guardians  from  any  other  district  ? — Almost  as  much. 

2085.  Am  I nob  right  in  saying  that  markets  and  fairs 
are  held  in  Oamdonagh? — No  doubt  about  it ; it  is  the 
capital  of  Inishowen. 

2086.  And  the  fairs  and  markets  are  well  attended?— 
They  are,  particularly  so  since  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
way. 

2087.  Has  not  the  introduction  of  the  railway  made  a 
complete  change  in  the  division  in  the  point  of  accom- 
modation and  convenience? — 'Undoubtedly. 

2088.  It  is  no  longer  cut  away  or  segregated  from  the 
rest  of  the  county,  as  formerly? — It  is  not. 

2089.  Mr.  Henry. — In  the  portion  of  the  division 
other  than  Derry  No.  2 they  are  quite  unanimous  in 
getting  hold  of  Derry  No.  2? — They  are  quite  unani- 
mous in  getting  back  what  was  wrongly  taken  from 
them. 

2090.  I suppose  they  would  take  the  city  of  Derry 
too,  and  come  down  to  the  Foyle  ? — I don’t  know  that, 
but  they  have  been  suggesting  this  for  a long  time. 

2091.  Do  you  suggest  Oamdonagh  is  the  market  town 
for  Burt  or  Fahan? — I don’t  suggest  it  is,  but  the 
Faiian  people  come  occasionally  to  Oamdonagh  j they 
coma  to  markets. 


Mr.  Edward 
Malion. 


Mr.  Edward  Mahon,  j.p.,  examined. 


2092.  Mr.  Healy. — I think  you  are  the  Chairman  of 
the  Inishowen  District  Council? — Yes. 

2093.  And  also  a member  of  the  County  Council  of 
Donegal  ? — Yes,  being  Chairman  of  this  Council. 

2094.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  here  by  the  Inishowen  gentlemen  do  you  agree 
with  it? — I do. 

2095.  May  I ask  you  this — from  your  knowledge  of 
the  District  and  the  County  Council  affairs  do  you  think 
economy  would  result  from  the  annexation ?— I think 

'.that  it  would  be  more  economical. 

2096.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  why  you  think 
it  would  be  more  economical? — In  the  first  place,  it 
would  prevent  complication  in  the  County  Council 
offices,  as  they  have  to  keep  separate  books  for  these 
■districts  in  the  County  Council’s  offices,  and  besides  the 
.deputy  surveyors  have  to  attend  double  the  number  of 
meetings  they  would  have  to  attend  supposing  these 
districts  were  annexed  to  Inishowen,  and  on  this 
account  they  applied  some  time  ago  for  an  increase  of 
salary,  which  they  got. 

2097.  May  I ask  whether  you  yourself  favour  the 
amalgamation  of  some  of  the  unions  with  others,  as  put 
forward  by  the  County  Council? — I do. 


2098.  How  many  unions  do  you  think  could  be  done 
without? — Four  unions  for  Donegal  would  be  sufficient. 

2099.  With  regard  to  the  longer  distances  which 
people  have  to  come  from  Derry  jno.  2,  do  you  think 
there  is  anything  substant.al  in  that? — i think  there  is 
nothing  in  it. 

2100.  And,  besides,  the  people  that  would  have  to 
come  from  it  from  the  end  of  the  district  are  very  few 
indeed? — From  the  districts  that  it  is  proposed  to 
annex  to  Inishowen  I think  they  would  be  very  few. 

2101.  Mr.  Henry. — It  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
paupers  to  be  brought  down  from  near  Londonderry  at- 
2s.  a head  to  Camdonagh,  which  is  the  fare? — 1 
think  the  paupers  are  very  few  in  No.  2 district. 

2102.  Don’t  you  know  the  reason  they  are  few  in  No. 
2 district  is  because  they  have  a habit  of  finding  their 
way  into  Londonderry  and  going  into  the  workhouse 
from  the  city ; did  that  ever  occur  to  you? — I cannot 
say. 

2193.  And  don’t  you  think  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
and  find  their  way  into  the  city  still,  although  the 
rates  from  No.  2 will  go  down  to  Inishowen? — That  is 
a question. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  Patrick  Porter  examined. 

2IO4  Mr.  Hr«Is—Too  hive  been  1 District  Corn-  town  of  Camdon.gh,  when  they  could  run  into  Derrvl 
cillor  in  this  division  of  Inishowen  for  some  time?—  —No;  we  have  a snecial  arranrrpmpTvt  A : 

Yes. 

2105.  Have  you  observed  great  inconvenience  to  the 
county  officials  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  from 
the  present  condition  of  the  boundaries  of  Donegal  1 — 

I have. 

2106.  What  is  the  inconvenience  you  have  noticed? — ■ 

The  surveyors  are  not  able  to  give  the  proper  attention 
we  would  expect  to  the  division  of  Inishowen,  and  we 
believe  it  would  be  a great  saving  at  the  same  time, 
because  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  increases  of  salary 
was  that  they  had  to  attend  to  meetings  in  both  divi- 
sions. If  this  proposed  part  was  taken  to  Inishowen 


-No ; we  have  a special  arrangement  in  Caradonaoh  : 
that  the  bonds  can  be  filled  the  day  after  in  Buncrana  ' 
with  the  clerk  of  the  union. 

2327.  It  is  felt  that  it  is  at  present  so  inconvenient 
m Carndonagh  that  they  have  fixed  on  Buncrana?— 
When  they  send  in  a tender  for  any  work  they  have 
to  bring  sureties  with  them,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  having  to  bring  their  sureties  to  Carndonagh  it 
is  given  out  in  the  notice  that  the  bonds  will  be  si<med 
•next  day  in  Buncrana. 

2128.  They  are  never  signed  at  the  meeting  ?— Thev 

are  if  they  are  there.  3 

2129.  But  in  the  c 


X in  *“h  siEuei  iSt  doy'rt  it 

meeting  would  do  for  all.  convenient  for  them 

2107.  I am  told  that  you  live  on  the  borders  of  the  ' 


2130.  A procedure  which  you  know  is  illegal  ?— It  is 
not  illegal  if  the  council  make  the  order. 

2131.  That  is  done  for  the  convenience  of  road  con- 


district  proposed  to  he  annexed  ?— The  division  I repre- 
sent borders  part  of  Fahan,  Birdstown,  and  Kilderry. 

2108.  There  are  no  main  roads  in  Donegal  ?— There 
are  very  few  main  roads. 

2109.  Do  the  people  from  No.  2 district  largely  use 
the  roads  in  Inishowen  district? — They  do,  the  turf 
roads  especially,  and  they  contribute  nothing  to  keep 
up  the  roads.  The  roads  are  cut  up  by  the  people  of 
the  other  division ; it  was  only  last  week  we  had  a 
complaint  about  it. 

2110.  For  these  districts  do  they  bring  com  from 

*“^-They  d° to  B™cfna-  . , ± say  these  five  will  go  down  to  Carndonagh 

2U1.  Is  Buncrana  their  market  town?— To  a large  or  Letterkenny  t-.We  will  take  them  with  open  arm! 
extent  is ; they  sell  their  produce  m Buncrana  and  2135.  Take  Kilderry,  the  centre  of  whioh  is  nine  and 
. a ^Hmiles  fronr  Derry,  twenty-five  from  Carndonagh, 

2M2.  Supposing  they  bad  to  pay  anything  extra,  do  and  twenty-nine  from  Letterkenny,  how  are  you  gomg 
you  think  they  would  have  any  objection  to  come  into  to  send  the  paupers  from,  that  place?— At  the  present 

your  division?— Personally,  they  would  nob  have  the  rate  of  paupers  in  No.  2 they  will  be  few  and  far  be- 

leash  objection,  as  far  as  any  I have  been  talking  to,  tween. 

only  the  question  of  a little  extra  £ s.  d.  They  would  i 2136.  How  are  they  to  get  to  Carndonagh  or  Letter- 


tractors  ?— For  the  convenience  of  the  bailsmen  princi- 
pally. * 

2032.  Where^do  these  road  contractors  and  bailsmen 
come  from i — From  different  portions  of  the  division; 
lfci? _In  °rder  not  to  have  them  lose  the  two  days. 

21».  Mr.  Leech. — If  what  you  suggest-  is  carried  out, 
and  No.  2 is  taken  over,  will  there  be  less  paupers  in 
the  Derry  Union?— Tlieye  will  be  five  less  if  they  send 
them  down  to  us. 

2134.  You  say  these  five  will  g 

--  mt — xo  a large  or  Letterkenny ? — iWe  will  taka  i „1W1  u 

they  sell  their  produce  in  Buncrana  and  2135.  Take  Kilderry,  the  centre  of  whioh  is  nine  and 


be  very  glad— the  majority  of  them— if  the  rates 
going  to  be  the  same,  to  come  there. 

2113.  If  the  rates  were  lowered  in  Inishowen,  do 
you  think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  come  in?— <1  am 
sure  they  would  not  have  the  least  hesitation. 

2114.  So  the  objection  is  not  the  convenience  of  the 
poor?— That  is  only  a side  issue;  there  is  nothing  in 
that  at  all. 


kenny  ? — They  can  get  by  car. 

21.37.  Who  is  going  to  get  the  care  to  drive  them 
thirty  miles  ? — That  is  the  business  of  the  union  autho- 
rities to  send  the  car. 

2138.  Who  is  to  pay  for  the  car?— ^ The  ratepayers— 
the  whole  union. 


2130.  Who  is  to  pay  for  the  car  driving  them  from 
one  -x  • v x . . Kilderry  ?— It  will  come  out  of  the  rates  the  same  way 

/ut>-  men  it  is  cash  and  not  cant?— It  ia  nothing  as  taking  them  from  Horn  Head  to  'Carndonagh. 

oiiA  To  2140,  What .rates  will  pay  for  it?— The  rates'  of  the 

• c T .ere  a v«y.  strong  feeling  amongst  the  whole  of  the  Inishowen  Union, 
people  of  Inishowen  against  the  rich  portion  of  the.  2141-  That  is  what  £ou  call  economy— paying  the 

barony  being  excluded  ? — There  is,  because  the  majority  fare  to  drive  them  twenty-nine  miles? — They  are  so 

of  the  people  are  very  poor.  It  is  a mountainous  dis-  few  and  -far  between  that  when  we  have  got  these 
met  the  most  of  it,  and  they  think  it  is  not  fair  that  from  Derry  it  may  be  ten  years  before  there  ia 

the  noh  part  of  Inishowen,  part  of  their  own  peninsula,  another. 


should  be  taken  to  another  county.  They  think  these 
other  people  should  pay  their  share  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
large  establishment  in  Carndonagh. 

2117.  They  feel  the  original  boundary  was  made  on 
a wrong  basis  ? — They  feel  it  was  made  at  a time  when 
they  had  no  representation. 


2140,  Do  yon  think  that  these  paupers  living  com- 
paratively close  to  Derry,  and  such  a desperate  distance 
from  these  other  places,  do  you  think  they  would  not 
go  to  Derry  Workhouse?— I don’t  think  they  would  if 
they  could  get  to  Inishowen. 

2143.  Is  there  anything  to  keep  them  out  of  Inish- 


• And  tbe  .fact  'fchat.  railway  has  been  made  °we:n  at  present  if  they  presented  themselves  there?— 

into  Oarndonagh  is  an  additional  reason  for  making  the  They  don’t  belong  to  our  division, 

change?— Some  fifteen  minutes  extra  would  bring  the  2144.  Can  they  not  get  in  ? — They  can,  casually, 

councillors  of  that  division— the  majority  of  them— to  2145.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  change  was  made,  be- 

-Buncrana,  and  they  could  be  just  on  the  same  train  cause  there  has  been  a change  as  to  who  was  to  pay  for 
that  we  have  to  go  by  in  the  morning  by  fifteen  minutes  them,  that  instead  of  coming  to  Derry,  where  they  have 

“£«?«■  , . , always  gone  before,  they  will  go  to  ‘Carndonagh,  thirty 

you  . n*  th ere  would  be  any  difficulty  miles  away?— It  is  a very  small  comparison  between 

aDout  those  councillors  coining  into  Buncrana?— Not  at  the  number  of  paupers  and  the  rates  No.  2 pays. 

3 oion  •»«•  TT  „ 2146.  Will  they  get  into  the  Londonderry  Workhouse 

al-w.  Mr.  Henry. — You  are  complaining  of  the  use  <>r  be  carried  off  to  Carndonagh? — We  will  convey  them 
W roads  by  people  from  Derry  No.  2?— Yes.  to  Inishowen,  of  course. 

2121.  Does  Inishowen  not  use  the  roads  in  Derry  No.  2 2147.  Will  they  come  first  to  Derry? — Certainly  not. 

aCwSS, tc>  Derry  and  get  things ?— That  is  diff-  2148.  How  are  they  to  be  brought?— /The  same  as  we 

jerent.  We  have  to  make  a special  presentment  for  bring  them  from  the  rest  of  the  division. 

ofooA8'  „ , 2149.  Take  a person  that  is  not  ill— a strong  pauper 

of  vh  J fc70U  know  that  they  pay  for  the  repair  — when  a pauper  in  Kilderry  wants  to  get  into  the 
i rue  roads  that  you  use?— Yes,  but  these  bog  roads  workhouse,  how  is  he  to  get  there?— If  he  is  a strong, 
i to  keep  up.  able-bodied  pauper  he  will  walk  it. 

£ “j  D°n’t  you  think  you  get  as  much  as  you  give?  2160.  .And  suppose  he  walks  the  nine  miles  to  Derry, 
Oioa  . w'hat  happen  then?— They  will  take  him  in  there 

wnen  they  are  going  to  Buncrana  they  have  to  for  the  night,  I suppose. 

E? ha?e  ST  £ve  minUte8  “ the  train  ?-No,  2161.  Mr.  Healy. -^Kilderry  is  only  fourteen  miles 

2?r>r  t.  n?t'  from  Carndonagh? — Fifteen  miles. 

Tou  nrmtX  , tune~table  *r»ng,  8.46  to  9.60.  2152.  If  a man  is  ill  the  ambulance  is  sent  for  him  ?— 

amalgamate,  as  I understand,  the  No.  2 Yes. 

rfSdJSi  vcil  with  th®  Rural  District  Council  2153.  And  if  he  is  well  and  able  to  walk  it  is  not 
2126  tv  . , . too  much  that  he  should  do  so  in  order  to  live  free  at 

W+  ' j A • , a n,ce  business  to  bring  road  con-  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers?— No. 

BW.ndti?^  2154.  Mr.  Uecl.- Da  is  tta  .mbulaac  sent 

an<1  that  district  to  get  their  bonds  filled  in  the  from?— From  Oarndonagh. 
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2155.  Mr.  Healy. — 'As  I understand,  you  are  a mem- 
ber of  Derry  No.  2 Rural  District  Council?— Yes. 

2156.  And  therefore  of  the  district  proposed  to  bo 


in  favour  of  annexation  to  Garn- 


Mr.  Chakles  Ceaig  examined. 

Act,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts, 
is  to  leave  thirty-eight  unions  in  two  counties  and  eight 
unions  in  three.”  That  is  to  say  they  diminished,  1 
presume,  on  the  application  of  the  local  authorities  con- 
cerned ; they  diminished  from  forty-six  to  thirty-eight 
the  number  of  unions  which  were  situated  in  two  coun- 
ties, and  they  diminished  by  five  more  the  number  of 
unions  which  were  situate  clin  three  counties ; and  I 


large. 

2158.  Are  yoi  

donagh?— Yes.  , , ,,  i - n b venture  tcTsay,  and  I challenge  contradiction  upon  the 

2156.  AM  <«»  jm  -r  M.etto  ^ is  „„ » ,h«l  fte, 

— the  opposite  process,  that  is  to  say,  extended  the  union 

or  contracted  it  so  as  to  make  a union  which  was  in 


any  inconvenience  to  the  poor 

place?— Well,  I don’t  see  that  there  could  be  any  ancon- 
venience  where  there  Me .no  c™  »«•  *>«•»  it  three 

Oaradonagh  m a toy  tort  toe , we  here  no  paupers  onto  ^ p yenture  to  submit.  Of  course  I m 
from  my  drstrret  at  all  here.  ......  ......  speaking  to  gentlemen  who  have  full  sources  of  official 

2160.  And  you  think  it  would  only  be  right  that  you  knowledge  and  i venture  to  submit  most  confidently 

should  share  the  rates  with  the  rest  of  the  division  or  that  nQ  ca'Sie  of  tbe  process  of  spreading  a union  over 

Oarndonagh  1 — I think  that  we  are  m the  very  non  por-  m[>re  one  or  counties  can  be  produced  since 
tion  of  the  county ; there  are  very  few  poor  in  our  dis-  ^ passing  0.f  the  Local  Government  Act,  and,  on  the 
trick ; they  are  all  big  fanners  and  big  ratepayers,  ana  cuntrary,  the  uniform,  practice  of  the  Local  Government 

I think  it  is  too  bad  that  the  wealth  of  the  county  jjoar(}  bas  been  to  confine  the  union,  like  the  electoral 

should  come  into  Derry  and  the  poor  districts  not  get  a strict,  Kka  the  rural  district,  like  the . urban  dis- 

fair  proportion.  , , „ T.  trick,  to  one  county.  It  has  done  this  in  thirteen  cases 

2161.  Mr.  Henry. — What  size  is  your  holding?— ‘It 
's  a small  farm. 


2162.  Roughly? — About  eighteen  acres. 

2163.  Your  rates  won’t  trouble  you  much?— I may 
tell  you  that  in  proportion  to  my  pocket  these  men 
have  the  pick  of  the  land.  I am  a small  farmer,  and 
these  men  are  better  able  to  pay  rates  than  I am. 

2164.  You  are  the  only  gentleman  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  here  from  No.  2 district? — There 
are  several  gentlemen  in  the  house  here. 

2165.  In  this  happy  district  of  Inch,  that  has  no 
paupers,  are  the  big  ratepayers  in  the  habit  of  making 
a collection  for  the  poor  people  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
union? — Yes. 

2166.  Is  that  a regular  thing  in  this  district?— Yes ; 
there  is  no  relief  given  by  the  Derry  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  our  people,  and  it  is  labourers  principally  with 
us.  If  a cottier  man  with  a small  family  applies  for 
relief  he  must  go  into  the  house,  and  that  is  the  last 
thing  a decent,  honest  man  likes  to  do.  They  won’t 
give  relief  for  the  nine  or  ten  weeks  that  would  tide 
this  poor  man  over,  so  that  we  have  to  make  up  sub- 
scriptions in  some  cases.  * 

2167.  That  explains  why  Inch  has  no  paupers? — • 

Practically  speaking,  there  are  no  paupers  in  it. 

Mr.  Healy. — That  is  our  case. 

Mr.  Clancy. — I have  to  thank  you,  sir,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Healy,  for  having  adjourned  to  enable 
us  to  be  here  to-day.  As  you  have  been  informed,  I 
represent  the  two  unions  of  Stranorlar  and  Letter- 
kenny,  and  I don’t  think  that  I can  mix  their  cases  up. 

I propose  to  begin  with  Stranorlar.  My  learned 
friends,  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr.  Healy,  have  relieved 
me  of  the  necessity  of  saying  a good  deal  that  I in- 
tended to  say,  because  the  general  considerations  "which 
my  friend,  Mr.  Drummond,  presented  to  you  also 

occurred  to  myself,  and  Mr.  Healy  has  brought  out  in  - - . Iiml(g 

regard  to  Inishowen  certain  facts  and  circumstances  necessity  for  keeping  different  accounts— mor 
which  also  aunlv  to  both  Stranorlar  and  Letterkenny  than  are  necessary  ; that  there  shall  not  be  the  J 

for  estimating  and  making  cross-accounts.  1 take  » w 
be  perfectly  plain,  whether  or  not  you  can  prove  in  aiiy 
particular  instance,  there  is  much  or  little  difference  in 
the  result ; that  at  all  events  there  is  some  incon- 
venience in  every  case ; that  wherever  overlap)®® 
exists  to  any  considerable  extent  it  is  perfectly  ' P**® 
the  inconvenience  must  be  in  proportion.  As  iar 
Stranorlar  is  concerned,  there  is  one  fact  that  stw 
one  in  the  face  at  once,  and  that  is  that  as  far  as  dis- 
tances are  concerned  here  is  a clear  case  that  droaa.  • 
tage  exists  at  present  in  the  case  of  the  portion  that 
ices  you  seek  to  annex  to  Stranorlar,  and  great  advantage 
actually  accrue  if  the  change  were  made.  I have  here  a t 
e name,  and  it  will  be  proved  by  the  clerk  of  the  union, 
settles  the  matter  as  far  as  Stranorlar  is  cone 
The  townland  of  Ologhard,  the  nearest  portion  - 
division  which  we  seek  to  annex,  is  four  ana  a 
miles  from  Stranorlar ; the  furthest  townland  m 
division  is  seven  miles.  The  nearest  townland  to  . 
bane  is  six  miles  and  the  furthest  is  ten  miles  , _ 

and  a half  is  the  nearest  to  Stranorlar,  the  neare* 
Strabane,  six;  the  furthest  townland.  from Stran 
is  seven,  and  the  furthest  from  Strabane  is  ten. 
the  electoral  division  of  Oastlefinn,  the  nearest 
land-  to  Stranorlar  is  three  miles ; the  nearert  w . 
bane  is  three  and  a half ; the  furthest  from  Stra 


altogether.  I say  that  one  consideration  alone  is  very 
significant  of  the  intentions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  is  certainly  conclusive  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  intentions  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Local 
Governnient  Board.  Now,  passing  from  that,  I should 
like  to  know  what  can  be  a stronger  case  than  this  of 
Stranorlar.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been 
asking  questions  which  assume  that  the  effect  of  alter- 
ing boundaries  of  unions  might  increase  the  road  ex- 
penditure. Well,  whether  or  not  in  one  or  two  little 
particulars  it  might  make  any  difference,  does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  thait  if  you  have  a union  spread  over 
not  merely  one  county,  but  two  counties  or  three  coun- 
ties, if  electoral  districts,  rural  districts  are  spread  over 
two  counties  or  three  counties,  if  you  have  these  over- 
lapping units  all  over  the  country,  I venture  to  say  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  intolerable,  and  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment would  have  to  be  passed  if  there  were  nob  power 
to  alter  that  state  of  things.  But  because  it  does  not 
exist  all  over  the  country,  but  exists  in  certain  special 
cases,  is  it  any  the  less  conclusive,  is  it  any  the  less 
plain  that  the  overlapping  of  this  area  and  units  is  an 
inconvenience  in  itself;  that  everything  would  be 
plainer  and  straighter  if  you  had  every  union  within 
a single  county ; is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  every- 
thing would  be  easier — the  administration  of  the  county, 
the  estimates  of  expenditure,  the  estimate  of  rates,  the 
keeping  of  accounts.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason,  with- 
out giving  any  instances;  does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  this  would  be  much  easier  if  instead  of  having 
these  overlapping  areas  you  had  them  all  regularly 
coterminous,  and  had  every  union  wiblun  a single 
county,  and  every  union  coterm'iums  with  every  rural 
district.  Therefore,  for  my  learned  friend  to  ask  wbat 
difference  would  it  make  if  this  change  takes  place  to 
the  rural  districts  for  grand  jury  purposes ; I say  on 
the  face  of  it  it  is  an  inconvenience  not  to  have  these 
districts  self-contained  so  that  there  shall  not  be  “J0 


which  also  apply  to  both  Stranorlar  and  Letterkenny 
in  their  inferences.  The  difference  between  the  three 
cases  is  this,  that  Stranorlar  is,  I should  say,  by  far 
the  strongest  case  of  the  whole  lot,  and  in  point  of 
fact  I don’t  understand  on  what  ground  the  claim  of 
Stranorlar  can  be  resisted  at  all.  I would  say,  in  the 
first  place,  as  a general  consideration,  that  the  policy  of 
this  Local  Government  Act,  and  indeed  of  all  the  other 
Acts  relating  to  boundaries,  bas  been  to  make  all  these 
rating  and  taxing  areas  as  far  as  possible  coterminous. 

We  have  plenty  of  examples  of  that.  We  have  the 
provision  by  which  unions  if  possible,  are  to  be  coter- 
minous with  rural  districts,  and  in  several  places  you 
will  find  throughout  Ireland  that  unions  are  actually 

identical  with  the  rural  district  of  the  same  name,  and  it  will  De  proved  Dy  une  cierx  ul  uio 
But  in  addition  to  that  the  enactments  and  provisions,  settles  the  matter  as  far  as  Stranorlar  is  concern 
regarding  alterations  of  boundaries  are  such  that  I nf  Hlrwo-hard  t.tiA  nearest  wrtion  ot  ,, 

submit,  on  a fair  construction  of  the  statute,  you  are 
bound,  if  you  can,  to  in  every  oase  adjust  union  boun- 
daries so  as  to  have  every  union  within  its  county. 

And  it  is  a matter  of  some  importance  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  itself  has  taken  that  view  of  the  case. 

If  yon  look  to  page  79  of  Vanston  you  will  find  a note 
by  Mr.  Y anston.  “ At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
there  were  forty-six  unions  in  two  counties,  and  thir- 
teen in  three  counties.  The  effect  of  orders  made  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  since  the  passing  of  the 
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is  eight  miles,  namely  Ballylast,  and  the  furthest  from 
Strabane  is  thirteen  miles.  Take  again  the  electoral 
division  of  Urney  West,  the  nearest  to  Stranorlar  is 
six  miles,  and  so  on.  This  will  be  handed  in,  and  I 
need  not  now  go  through  it  all.  The  return  comes  to 
this  that  in  almost  every  case,  I think  there  are  just 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  nearest  townland  of  each  of 
the  electoral  divisions  is  far  nearer  to  Stranorlar  than  it 
is  to  Strabane,  and  the  furthest  from  Stranorlar  is  much 
less  distant  than  the  furthest  from  Strabane.  I don’t 
understand  what  answer  they  can  make  to  that  case. 
If  it  stopped  there  you  would  be  bound  to  take  these 
figures  into  consideration,  and  if  you  took  them  into 
consideration  there  is  only  one  inference — that  Stranor- 
lar is  the  proper  headquarters  for  all  these  electoral 
divisions  which  we  seek  to  annex ; I had  better  give  you 
their  names.  The  divisions  we  seek  to  annex  are:— < 
Castlefinn,  doghard,  Clonleigh,  North  and  South : 
Figart,  Raphoe,  and  Urney,  West.  It  is  impossible  for 
my  friend  to  get  over  the  fact  that  Stranorlar  is  the 
proper  headquarters  for  all  these  townlands,  and  not 
Strabane.  In  the  next  place  Stranorlar  has  an  addi- 
tional advantage.  It  might  bo  said  you  have  a railway 
to  one  place  and  you  have  not  a railway  to  another,  but 
. as  regards  both  the  centres  I represent,  Stranorlar  and 
Letterkenny,  they  are  both  railway  centres,  and  the 
railway  runs  right  into  the  district  we  seek  to  annex. 
So  you  have  not  only  the  shorter  distance  but  the 
quicker  mode  of  travelling,  and  reallv  on  that  point  I 
don’t  think  I ought  to  say  any  more.  It  is  right  to  add 
also,  in  illustration  of  the  question  of  distances,  that 
Strabane  Union  is  a much  larger  union,  geographically, 
than  Stranorlar.  Strabane  Union  extends  over  twenty- 
three  miles  between  its  widest  boundaries,  while 
Stranorlar  extends  only  over  fifteen  miles,  and  I think 
it  will  be  proved  before  you  that  if  the  seven  divisions 
I hare  mentioned  were  transferred  to  Stranorlar  Union 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  inconvenience  caused  to 
the  poor,  but  any  inconvenience  caused  to  the  poor  by 
the  present  arrangement  would  be  absolutely  removed 
The  valuation  of  the  Strabane  Union  in  the  County 
Donegal  is  £42,641,  and  of  the  Tvrone  portion  of  the 
union  is  £70,1)55;  total,  £112,796 ; while  the  total 
valuation  of  Stranorlar  Union  is  only  £31,000.  Is  there 
no  inconvenience  or  anomaly  in  that  of  which  any  ad- 
ministrator would  take  account.  Here  are  two  unions 
one  valued  at  £112,000  and’  the  other  at  £31,000,  and 
the  result  of  their  being  constituted  in  this  particular 
way  is  this— They  have  to  keep  up  the  same  establish- 
ment, they  have  got  a workhouse  and  infirmary,  and  all 
the  usual  medical  appliances,  and  each  of  them  lias  to 
have  a staff  paid  out  of  the  rates.  Is  it  not  absolutely 
preposterous  a general  public  inconvenience  in  the 
County  Donegal  and  in  the  Oounty  Tyrone,  no  less, 
and  also,  as  I shall  show  you  when  I come  to  deal  with 
letterkenny,  an  inconvenience  in  the  Oounty  London-  v 
deiry— that  there  should  be  this  vast  difference  in  the 
valuation  of  these  d.fferent  unions,  inconvenience  re- 
sulting in  a loss  of  money  to  the  public,  because,  as  I ' 
nave  said,  the  small  union  of  Stranorlar  with  £31,000 
valuation  has  to'  keep  up  an  establishment,  and  staff, 
and  workhouse,  and  infirmary,  and  all  those  medical 
appliances  attached  to  the  infirmary  just  the  same  as 
it  it  had  a large  population  and  a large  valuation  like 
me  adjoining  union.  I say  that  the  very  difference 
Between  these  figures— the  population,  of  course,  tells 
the  same  tale,  and  I scarcely  need  mention  it  will  be 
given  to  you  by  the  witnesses — but  the  difference  in 
tnose  iigures  themselves  suggest  a public  inconvenience. 

. ..  mani^es*'  from  the  evidence  produced  before 
you  that  if  you  keep  these  unions  as  they  are,  Stranor- 
tar,  with  the  small  valuation  of  £31,000  and  a corre- 
sfwnding  small  population,  if  you  keep  Strabane  Union, 
w-m  its  overwhelming  valuation  and  largely  greater 
TOulation,  the  result  will  he  that  you  will  will  inflict 
K smaller  umon  and  the  poorer  one  a burthen 
“ the  shape  of  money,  which  might  be  saved  if  you 
the  request  which  the  Guardians  of  Stranorlar 
\ j people  of  the  County  Donegal  ask 

. on  “lls  occasion.  I can  conceive  no  greater 
tji.lt  '?nfence  than  that  of  paying  too  much.  You  may 
J difficulty  of  travelling,  the  question  of  dis- 
tho  tbe  keeping  of  accounts,  and  so  on,  but  in 

^convenience,  upon  which  Mr.  Henry,  by  his 
seems  to  lay  so  much  stress,  there  is 
ed  all  these  other  consequences,  including  exces- 


sive pecuniary  burdens,  which  it  would  be  absurd  for 
the  Local  Government  Board,  I respectfully  submit  to 
you,  to  overlook.  They  may  say  that  we  have  not  got 
accommodation  in  Stranorlar  Union  for  any  paupers  or 
infarm  or  sick  poor  who  may  come  from  these  districts 
we  propose  to  transfer.  The  very  opposite  is  the  fact. 

y;U  ,be  Proved  to  you  that  250  inmates  are  kept 
weekly  m the  Strabane  Workhouse,  and  fifty  of  these 
only  belong  to  Strabane  No.  2.  The  average  cost  of  an 
inmate,  I am  informed,  is  3s.  4 %d.  per  week,  and  250 
paupers  on  that  figure  comes  to  £2,207  5s.  lOd.  a year 
representing  a rate  of  about  4fd.  in  the  £ on  the  valua- 
rion  of  the  union.  Now,  contrast  that  state  of  tilings 
with  the  state  of  things  in  Stranorlar.  The  average 
number  of  inmates  in  Stranorlar  is  sixty-five;  they 
'have  accommodation,  I understand,  for  592 ; the  build- 
ings are  absolutely  going  to  waste  in  Stranorlar  Work- 
house, although  there  are  portions  of  the  County  Done- 
gal not  belonging  to  that  union,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
belonging  to  another  union,  which,  in  the  main,  be- 
longs  to  another  county  ; could  anything  be  more 
absurd.  If  the  fifty  inmates  from  Strabane  No.  2 were 
transferred  to  Stranorlar  the  total  would  be  115,  which, 
at  the  average  cost  of  3s.  bid.,  amounts  to  £1,065  a 
year,  and  this  sum  on  the  united  valuations  of  No.  2 
and  Stranorlar  would  mean  a rate  of  3J2d.  in  the  £,  or 
7T‘ , the  f whlc1,1  you  save.  Putting  aside  the  fact 
that  Stranorlar  is  the  natural  headquarters  of  Strabane 
x a , ™afc.  tbe  distances  are  entirely  on  the  side 
of  Stranorlar,  is  it  not  absurd  that  you  should  have 
all  tins  public  money  wasted  on  a workhouse  capable 
ofcontaiimg  nearly  600  people,  but  with  only  sixty-five 
within  its  walls— an  infirmary  equally  well-equipped 
and  equally  well-cared  for— while  there  is  outside  the 
boundary  of  Stranorlar  Union  a comparatively  wide 
district  of  the  same  county,  which,  because  it  belongs 
to  another  union,  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes  be- 
longing to  another  county,  and  it  belongs  to  another 
county  for  the  purposes  of  the  Poor  Law.  All  the 
figures  tell  the  same  tale ; they  all  prove  that  you  have 
a waste  of  public  money  caused  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  outside,  and  within  three  miles  of  the  boun- 
dary of  the  union,  a number  of  Donegal  divisions  which 
ought  to  be  within  it,  but  are  not.  I am  told,  as  far 
as  regards  the  infirmary,  that  there  are  only  half  a 
dozen  patients  in  it,  and  that  it  can  accommodate  a 
great  many  more.  Strabane  may  sav  we  can  provide 
for  these  in  Strabane  Workhouse.  Here  is  a most  im- 
portant point  bearing  directly  on  the  question  of  con- 
venience and  inconvenience.  Inconvenience,  I take  it, 
means  inconvenience  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich, 
inconvenience  to  the  persons  who  have,  unfortunately, 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  and  infirmary,  as  well  as  the 
officials  of  the  county,  and  I am  informed  it  will  bo 
told  to  you  in  evidence  that  in-  order  to  give  sufficient 
accommodation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  existing  incon- 
*ino™Ce't0  the  poor  lodSed  Strabane  Workhouse, 
£1,200  will  have  to  bo  spent,  and,  if  I know  the  policy 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  that-  money,  because  public  attention 
may  be  directed  to  it,  and  once  it  is  directed  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  liability.  I am  told  that  while  there 
is  ample  accommodation  in  Stranorlar  Workhouse,  the 
sum  of  £1,200  will  be  necessary  to  put  the  workhouse 
of  Strabane,  with  its  fever  hospital,  into  proper  con- 
dition to  receive  all  the  patients  who  crowd  into  it  and 
that  expense  will  be  avoided,  or,  at  all  events,  a con- 
siderable part,  if  you  take  away  this  district  of  Stra- 
bane No.  2 and  put  it  where  it  naturally  belongs. 
There  are  just  one  or  two  small  points.  I think  it  is 
an  injustice  and  inconvenience  in  a real  sense,  although 
Mr.  Henry  does  not  seem  to  think  much  of  it,  that  the 
rates  in  any  part  of  Donegal  should  be  collected  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers  of  Donegal  and  spent-  else- 
where. Why  should  Donegal  pay  collectors  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  for  Tyrone  purposes.  Is  there 
no  inconvenience  in  iffiat,  or  is  there  such  a narrow  in-' 
terpretation  to  be  given  to  the  word  “ inconvenience,” 
as  Mr.  Henry  would  suggest,  that  you  are  not  to  take' 
into  account  financial  loss.  I say  such  a conclusion 
would  be  absurd.  You  must  take  all  these  things  into 
account-,  and  if  you  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
alternative  but,  in  the  case  of  Stranorlar,  at  all  events, 
to  say  that  the  district  known  as  Strabane  No.  2 has 
been  entirely  too  long  in  the  wrong  portion  of  the 
union. 


Avg.  18,  1903. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


Mr.  George  M'Laughlin  examined. 


Clerk  of  the  Stranorlar  District  Council. 

2169.  Do  you  see  that  list  of  distances  there  (pro- 


In  Stranorlar  you  must  have  ample  room?— 


duced)? — Yes. 

2170.  Is  it  correct?— Well,  I would  not  like  to-  say 
it  was  correct ; it  was  from  information  I got.  I be- 


2205.  In  the  male  side  of  the  infirmary  there  ia  a 

it™  correct ; it  wee  from  information  I got.  I be-  vaont  room  capable  of  holding  twenty  be*  i-Tca. 
lieve  it  is  correct.  Chairman.— I think  you  may  take  it  that  there  is 

2171.  Chairman.— Is  it  correct  as  far  as  you  know? — plenty  of  room.  . . ... 

I believe  it  ie,  from  information  I got.  mb.  Mr.  Oto»J.-What  is  the  popnhi.n,, 

2172.  You  prepared  it  yourself  ?— I did.  Btxeamuxl  13,707. 

§s,L“  migS'hStditS'.  r -ii  — 

th£7^„  £SK2"u£  as  & t 

is  only  three  miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  Stranorlar  dard^rate  in  Stranorlar  was  2s.  l|d.,  and  in  Strabane 

U2L7E>!  Do^ou  know  also  whether  the  furthest  portion  2210.  This  year  in  Stranorlar  what  is  the  rate?— On 
of  any  of  Strabane  No.  2 is  only  thirteen  miles  from  land,  36d  and  on  buildings  S3d. 

Stranorlar ? — That  is  so.  2211.  And  m Strabane  No.  2 the  rate  is  44 -2d.  on 


2206.  Mr.  Clancy. — What  is  the  population  of 

Stranorlar  ? — 13,707. 

2207.  Of  Strabane  No.  2?— 10,000. 

2208.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  rates  are?— The 
standard  rate  m Stranorlar  is  9 %d. 

2209.  Strabane  No.  2?— lid.  in  county  cess ; stan- 
dard rate  in  Stranorlar  was  2s.  lfd.,  and  in  Strabane 


StrOTorlax ?— That  is  so!  2211.  And  in  Strabane  No.  2 the  rate  is  44-2*. 

2176.  Have  you  got  the  valuation  of  Strabane  No.  2?  land  and  61d.  on  buildings  ?— Yes. 

— £42  000  J h 2212.  Is  there  any  complaint  as  to  the  management 

2177.  And  the  rest  of  the  union,  £70,155  ?— Yes.  either  in  point  of  economy  or  efficiency  in  Stranorlar 

2178.  Then  the  valuation  of  Sitranorlar? — £31,000.  Union? — No,  there  is  iw  complaint. 

2179.  Are  you  aware  how  many  inmates  there  are  per  2213.  The  result  must  be  if  things  ar|  left  as  they  are 


week  in  the  Strabane  Workhouse  ?— 250  is  about  the  considerably  increased  expenditure  in  Strabane  Union? 
nverstre  — Yes. 


No.  2?— 'Fifty. 

2181.  Have  you  calculated  the  average  cost? — ‘Yes. 


2214.  And  a considerably  increased  rate  on  Strabane 
No.  2?— Yes. 

2215.  And  your  contention  is  that  if  Strabane  No.  2 


zim.  nave  you  caicuiaieu  cue  average  euou! — xeo.  , . . , 

2182.  Is  this  the  aggregate,  3s.  4|d.  per  week  ; 250  were  transferred  to  its  natural  union  there  would  be 


at  iftiat  figure  would  be  £2,207  5s.  IOcZ.  a year? — Yes. 
2183.  Or  a rate  of  nearly  4fd.  in  the  £ ? — Yes. 

2104.  Now  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  Stranor- 
lar Workhouse,  I believe,  is  only  sixty-five?— Yes. 

2185.  And  if  you  added  the  fifty  inmates  from 
Strabane  No.  2 the  total  number  would  be  115? — Yes. 


lessening  of  rates?— Yes;  we  would  have  sufficient 
accommodation  fpr  all. 

2216.  Mr.  Henry.—  In  fact  both  people  would  save 
money? — Yes. 

2217.  In  your  interesting  calculation  have  you  taken 
into  account  that  a gentleman  oalled  a clerk  of  the 


2186.  Which,  at  an  average  cost  of  3s.  6 %d.  per  week,  union  might  require  an  additional  salary  when 


amounts  to  £1,065  per  year?— Yes. 

2187.  And  this  sum  on  the  united  valuations  of  Stra- 
bane No.  2 and  your  existing  union  would  amount  to  a 
rate  of  Z^d.  in  the  £? — 'Yes. 

2188.  That  would  show  a saving  of  l^d.  in  the  £ ? — 


2189.  To  the  No.  2 Strabane  division? — ‘Yes,  on  the 
united  valuation. 

2190.  You  have  also.  given  me  some  figures  on  the 
question  of  out-door  relief  expenditure ; it  amounts  to 
£1,328  a year  at  Strabane? — Yes. 

2191.  And  that  represents  a rate  of  2| d.  in  the  £ ? — 
Yes. 


number  of  people  were  doubled? — He  might. 

2218.  And  the  master  of  the  workhouse  might  require 
an  additional  salary  ?— 'If  the  Guardians  were  generous 
enough. 

2219.  You  would  have  a good  case  when  sixty-five 
went  up  to  115  ; what  would  become  of  the  other  clerk 


the  of  the  union  who  was  losing ; I suppose  lie  would  be 
looking  for  compensation? — He  would, 
the  2220.  And  all  that  has  to  be  paid  for?— Yes. 


2221.  Did  you  work  out  the  present  average  amount 
in  Strabane?— 3s.  4fr?. 

2222.  What  was  yours  ? — 3s.  6|d. 

2223.  Tliere  are  sixty- three  paupers  in  Stranorlar; 


21.92.  The  expenditure  under  this  head  in  Stranorlar  Donegal  lies  how  many  miles  beyond  Stranorlar?- 
has  never,  I believe,  exceeded  £104  a year? — No.  _ Eighteen  miles. 


nas  never  a ueueve,  exceeueu  ajaui — "v.  ■“8““'“ 

2193.  Then  if  you  pursue  the  same  process,  as  you  did  2224.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a very  good  sora- 
in  the  case  of  the  in-door  relief,  and  add  Strabane  No.  2 tion  would  be  to  put  Stranorlar's  sixty-five  paupers 


to  StraEorlar,  the  total  expenditure  on  out-door  relief  and  six  infirmary  patients  out  of  it  altogether  ?— There 


would  he  £522  a year,  or  » raws  ui  x^u.  m imo  *■  i >u.  »»  ■***  -j  -*«■•**  . — **— -j  -,  . — r . — . — ... 

united  valuations,  and  that  would  be  a saving  to  the  really  medical  cases ; the  remaining  twenty-eight  couio 


thirty-four  infirmary  cases,  hut  six  of  these  are 


ratepayers  of  Strabane  No.  2 of  Id.  in 


2194.  As  regards  the  establishment  charges  in  the  quire  medical  supervision. 


be  treated  in  the  infirmary  wards,  although  they  re- 


Strabane  Union  those  charges  amount  to  £1,779  a year, 


the  general  paupers  up  to 


representing  a rate  of  3 §d.  in  the  £ ; in  the  Stranorlar  eighty? — No  ; to  sixty-five  ; that  includes  the  lot. 
ttSa — i«u>/i  4o  2226.  So  that  the  infirmary  is  run  and  the  workhouse 


Union  the  maximum  of  expenditure  under  this  head  is  2226.  So  that  the  infirmary  is  run  and  the  wo 
£820  a year ; I believe  the  last  audited  half-year  only  run  for  the  sake  of  sixty-five  patients? — Yes. 


5 13s.  6d.  ? — Yes,  but  I am  taking  the  maxi-  2227.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  institution? 


2195.  And  if  Strabane  No.  2 were  transferred  to  2228.  Chairman — What  was  the  amount  of  your 

Stranorlar  the  expenditure  on  the  rates  on  both  valua-  rate  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — Something  about  9a. 
tions  would  be  2|d.  in  the  £,  or  a saving  of  Id.  in  the  2229.  Mr.  Henry.— For  union  charges  on  land  (- 
£ to  the  ratepayers  of  Strabane  No.  2? — Yes.  8.40d.  and  on  other  hereditaments  13  -98d. 

2196.  A total  saving  of  tyd.  ? — Yes.  Chairman. — That  would  include  medical  charges. 

2197.  How  many  is  the  Stranorlar  Workhouse  capable  2230.  Mr.  Henry. — You  cannot  give  me  the  cost  ° 

at  containing,  exclusive  of  the  fever  hospital?— 569  ; the  workhouse  as  a separate  item? — I could  not. 

the  fever  hospital  sixty-two.  2231.  Can  you  give  me  the  cost  of  the  whole  house' 

2198.  How  many  have  you  in  it? — Sixty-five  as  an  Chairman. — The  Commission  are  getting  that  m 


average. 

2199.  How  many  in  the  fever  hospital  ? — One  at  pre- 
sent ; I have  known  years  without  a fever  case. 


Chairman. — The  Commission  are  getting  that  in  a 
return  for  all  the  unions. 

2232.  Mr.  Henry. — 1 am  going  to  make  four  uni®8 
for  you,  abolishing  Stranorlar  ; are  you  in  favour  of  the 


2200.  Notwithstanding  these  figures,  you  have  to  keep  four  unions  theory  ?— (Everyone  is  in  favour  of  retaining 


up  the  usual  staff  ? — Yes. 

220L  The  requirements  of  the  law  compel  you  to  do 


their  own.  , 

2233.  Mr.  Clancy  said  that  ■all  the  townl&nds  of  tn 


Saw-  rne  requirements  or  one  raw  compel  you  to  ao  szou.  :ur.  yunucy  saw  wuh/  um  , 

it ; if  you  had  only  half  that  number  you  would  be  electoral  divisions  he  proposes  to  take  have  Stranori 
-A-,-. — j x-  j-  xu.  au; — i xr„_  a3  their  headquarters,  and  not  Strabane;  you  won 


obliged  to  do  the  same  thing?—’ 


know  anything  about  the  Strabane  say  that  about  Clonleigh,  North  and  South;  where 


Hospital? — The  infirmary  portion  is  said  to  be  con-  pauper  sees  Strabane  Workhouse  as  he  ia  going  in 
xtj  n_  Y-1 a —Ml  A—oi v.  Art  S+von/vi-loi.  1 A a +n  <71  trb . South, 


gested.  Dt.  Johnston  will  give- evidence.  u<uu  ««  . .u,  — ~a-,  r •:  _v 

2203.  Do  you  know  what  would  be  necessarv  to  put  Guardians  say  that  if  the  Guardians  think  there  is  i 

r.  x--_:x-i  :_x Jin—  • o, i rr,  A„  Ah  Am  to  StranOt- 


train  up  to  Stranorlar  ? — As  to  Clonleigh,  South,  our 
n . n -.r  aa. nA  Ah.  AhiTiV  there  is  any 


the  fever  hospital  into  proper  condition  in  Strabane  1 — 
One  of  the  Guardians  told  me  yesterday  that  the  esti- 


inconvenience  to  the  poor  to  transfer  them  to  Stranor- 
lar they  don’t  wish  to  press  that  point. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


2234.  Even  your  own  Guardians  are  so  convinced  of 
the  absurdity  of  taking  Clonleigh,  South,  that  they  are 

' it- 

r.  Clancy. — If  Stranorlar  gives  up  those  two  divi- 
sions Letterkenny  will  claim  them. 

2235.  Mr.  Henry. — Then,  so  far  as  your  Guardians 
are  concerned,  they  feel  a little  shy  of  Clonleigh  ? — The 
committee  drew  up  the  report,  and  if  the  Commission 
think  there  will  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  poor  they 
would  not  press  it. 

2236.  What  about  Clonleigh,  North? — We  say  the 
distance  from  Stranorlar  Workhouse  to  aiiy  of  these 
divisions  is  not  more  than  ten  miles. 

2237.  How  would  a man  come  from  Clonleigh,  North, 
to  Stranorlar? — By  the  ambulance. 


2238.  Supposing  he  did  not  want  the  ambulance  ? — I 
suppose  he  would  go  into  Strabane. 

2239.  Do  you  want  Feddyglass  too? — No. 

2240.  itaphoe? — Tee. 

224L.  We  are  told  that  there  is  going  to  be  a railway 
direct  from  Baplioe  to  Strabane ; what  communication 
is  between  Baphoe  and  Stranorlar? — There  is  no  rail- 
way communication. 

2242.  Umey,  West;  that  is  nearer  to  Stranorlar 
than  it  is  to  Strabane? — Tes. 

2243.  The  ordnance  gentlemen  were  under  a mistake 
about  that  too ; in  fact  Stranorlar  is  the  centre  for  this, 
not  Strabane? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  Gallaghee,  j.v.,  examined. 


2244.  Mr.  Clancy. — 'You  are  County  Councillor  for 
the  district  contained  in  Strabane  No.  2? — Yes. 

2245.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  distances  between 
Stranorlar  and  Strabane  of  these  various  places? — I do 
know  the  whole  of  them. 

2246.  Have  you  examined  this  list;  these  distances 
are  correct? — They  are. 

2247.  Portion  of  Strabane  No.  2 comes  as  near  as 
three  miles  to  Stranorlar  ?—It  does. 

2248.  And  the  furthest  point  is  no  more  than  thirteen 
miles? — No,  from  the  top  of  West  Umey. 

2249.  What  is  the  nearest  point  to  Strabane  of 
Strabane  No.  2? — 'Lifford  would  be  the  nearest  point. 

2250.  How  far  is  the  nearest  point? — Clonleigh, 
South,  is  the  nearest ; it  would  be  a mile  from  Lifford 
to  Strabane  Workhouse. 

2251.  What  is  the  furthest? — doughard  would  be 
thirteen  miles,  at  least. 

2252.  In  other  words,  to  bring  it  to  a head,  would 
there  be  any  inconvenience  in  point  of  distance,  or 
would  there  be  any  other  inconvenience,  by  adding 
Strabane  No.  2 to  the  Stranorlar  Union? — So  far  as 
taking  all  the  paupers — taking  them  all  round,  even  to 
Strabane — it  would  be  something  equal. 

2253.  There  would  be  no  inconvenience  ? — 'Not  the 
slightest ; it  would  be  as  far  in  the  one  instance  as  the 
other. 

2254.  And  in  a great  many  cases  it  would  he  a con- 
venience?— It  would;  I never  saw  a pauper  yet  going 
by  rail  to  a workhouse ; the  ambulance  goes  for  him. 

2255.  In  a great  many  parts  of  Strabane  No.  2 did  I 
understand  you  to  say  it  would  be  the  removing  of  an 
inconvenience  to  have  it  transferred  to  Stranorlar ; 
would  it  be  generally  convenient  to  have  Strabane  No. 

2 removed  to  Stranorlar  ?— It  would.  The  people  of 
Castlefinn  and  that  locality  always  went  to  Stranorlar 
for  Presentment  Sessions.  I am.  a ratepayer  in  both 
divisions.  I pay  in.  No.  2 on  £117,  and  in  No.  1 up  to 
£40. 

2256.  You  live  in  Castlefinn? — I do ; the  people  in 
Castlefinn  would  go  to  Stranorlar  quite  as  conveniently 
as  to  Strabane. 

2257.  Do  you  know  anyone  in  Donegal  who  is 
opposing  it? — I do ; there  are  District  Councillors. 

2258.  Why?— 1 suppose  for  political  reasons. 

2259.  No  pretence  of  inconvenience? — I don’t  know 
that  there  is  much  question  of  inconvenience. 

The  Sitting  i 


2260.  Mr.  Henry. — In  Castlefinn  who  are  the  two  re- 
presentatives ?— Mr.  Wray  and  Mr.  Taylor  ; that  is  the 
District  Councillors. 

2261.  Have  they  both  opposed  this  strongly  ? — As  far 
as  I know  they  are  opposed  to  it. 

2262.  Although  they  are  elected? — They  are  politi- 
cally elected. 

2263.  They  are  elected  anyway ; the  result  would  be, 
of  course,  among  other  results,  that  if  this  was  carried 
out  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Council  of  Strabane 
No.  2 would  cease  to  exist  as  a member  of  the  County 
Council? — He  may  or  he  may  not. 

2264.  If  they  had  their  way  ? — I would  not  state  that. 

2265.  And  the  same  would  happen  in  Derry  No.  2? — • 
I cannot  say  anything  about  that. 

2266-  Are  you  serious  in  suggesting  that  the  distance 
to  Stranorlar  from  this  place,  as  a whole,  is  practically 
equal  to  the  distance  from  Strabane? — It  is. 

2267.  Here  is  Stranorlar ; if  you  lifted  the  whole  of 
that  division  and  moved  it  four  miles,  it  would,  be  just 
m the  same  position  with  regard  to  Stranorlar  as  it 
now  is  to  Strabane ; what  is  the  furthest  point  from 
Strabane  ? — Belalt. 

2268.  Is  it  a mountain  district? — It  is. 

2269.  Not  very  thickly  populated? — A great  many 
people. 

2270.  Is  not  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
along  the  Finn  and  up  there? — No;  that  is  where  the 
good  land  is. 

2271.  What  is  the  population  of  Lifford? — That  is  a 
village ; it  may  be  100. 

2272.  Do  you  propose  to  take  Clonleigh,  South? — I 
would  not  mind  Clonleigh,  South.  It  appears  to  be  a 
good  distance  from  Strabane ; they  have  to  take  the 
paupers  by  road. 

2273.  What  distance  is  it,  for  instance,  to  the  far 
portion  of  Cloughard  ? — By  road  it  would  be  thirteen  or 
fourteen  miles. 

2274.  And  from  Stranorlar  to  Lifford  ? — On  a straight 
line  it  would  be  about  an  equal  distance. 

2275.  Even  paupers,  as  a rule,  in  this  world  have  not 
wings? — No;  they  don't  fly. 

2276.  What  is  the  actual  distance  from  Stranorlar  to 
Lifford? — About  thirteen  miles. 

Dr.  Biggee. — I may  say  that  we  intend  to  visit  all 
the  infirmaries. 

as  adjourned.  
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POOE  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY  AUGUST  14th,  1903. 


At  the  Courthouse,  Londonderry. 


Present:— Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Dr.  Johnston  examined. 


2277.  Mr.  Clancy.— You  are  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  workhouse  in  Stranorlar? — Yes,  sir,  for  the  last 
twenty-two  years. 

2278.  And,  of  course,  you  know  all  about  the  house, 
and  especially  the  infirmary? — Yes. 

2279.  What  is  the  accommodation  in  the  infirmary? 
—We  have  forty-five  beds  in  the  infirmary  fully 
equipped ; the  infirmary  compares  most  favourably 
with  any  of  the  union  infirmaries  in  the  county ; 
there  are  forty-five  beds — all  iron  beds,  with  woven 
wire  mattresses,  hair  mattresses,  and  feather  pillows — 
we  have  that  accommodation  in  the  place,  along  with 
another  ward  not  at  present  occupied  in  the  male  side 
of  the  infirmary  capable  of  containing  twelve  additional 
beds  ; it  is  thoroughly  well  equipped. 

2280.  It  is  equipped  in  the  best  manner.  I believe 
.you  have  an  ambulance  attached  to  the  hospital  too? — 1 
Yes. 

228L  What  are  the  numbers  attending  the  infir- 
mary?— We  at  present  have  thirty-four,  but  I think 
you  will  hardly  exactly  judge  so  well  from  the  numbers 
at  present  in  it  as  from  the  report  that  we  annually 
send  forward  to  the  Local  G overament  Board. 

Chairman. — We  have  it. 

Mr.  Clancy. — I presume  the  Commissioners  have  got 
the  returns. 

2282.  Chairman. — You  had  forty-one  at  the  1st  Janu- 
ary this  year,  which  is  a crowded  time  of  the  year  ? — 
But  that  only  shows  the  number  under  treatment  at 
that  particular  time.  In  these  returns  you  will  see 
the  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  infirmary  during  the 
year. 

2283.  Dr.  Bigger. — 423.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
yourself  from  personal  knowledge  anything  of  the  St-ra- 
bane  Infirmary  ? — The  Guardians  of  the  Stranorlar 
Union  asked  me  to  visit  the  Strabane  Infirmary  last 
Monday,  and  I went  down  and  saw  the  Strabane  Infir- 
.mary  in  company  with  Dr.  Boyd. 

2284.  Chairman. — Of  those  numbers  that  you  had  in 
hospital  how  many  acute  cases  had  you.  I see  you  had 
only  eleven  in  the  aged  and  infirm  ward  ; how  many  of 
those  forty-one  oases  on  the  1st  of  January  were  acute 
cases  and  how  many  were  what  you  might  call  chronic  ? 
Not  more  than  six  or  eight  acute  oases,  but  then  the 
remainder  axe  cases  we  would  send  down1  to  the  infirm 
ward,  but  they  would  be  constantly  going  backwards 
and  forwards  on.  account  of  their  feebleness ; they 
would  be  in  the  infirm  ward  one  week  and  in  the  hos- 
pital the  next. 


2285.  Is  that  the  meaning  of  the  423;  are  they 
re-transfers  from  the  house? — It  is  the  total  number  in 
the  workhouse  in  general ; then  you  see  the  number 
treated  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  differs  from  the 
number  admitted  to  the  house,  owing  to  the  transfers. 

2286.  113? — 'That  is  the  total  number  treated,  and 
that  includes  transfers. 

2287.  Dr.  Bigger. — During  the  year,  only  113? — Yes. 

2288.  That  includes  those  that  have  been  sent  to  the 
infirm  wards  and  then  sent  back  again? — Yes. 

2289.  Mr.  Clancy. — You  were  telling  us  you  were 
commissioned  by  your  Board  of  Guardians  to  visit  the 
Strabane  Workhouse? — Yes;  I went  in  company  with 
Dr.  Boyd,  the  Union  Med. cal  Officer  of  Strabane.  In 
the  Strabane  Infirmary  at  present  every  bed  is  occu- 
pied— seventy  cases — and  Dr.  Boyd  tells  me  they  can- 
not possibly  admit  a fresh  case  into  the  infirmary 
without  sending  down  less  acute  cases  into  the  body  of 
the  house. 

2290.  I believe  they  have  a regular  consultation  to 
decide  what  cases  they  must  send  down? — There  is  a 
difficulty  about  it,  of  course  ; in  the  body  of  the  house 
they  have  fifty-one  females  and  twenty-nine  males,  all 
classified  as  infirm. 

2291.  Chairman. — 'Ninety-three  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary ? — Dr.  Boyd  tells  me  that  of  the  eighty  cases  forty 
ought  to  be  in  the  infirmary,  if  he  had  room  for  them, 
and  that  he  cannot  possibly  carry  on  his  infirmary  at 
present  without  very  considerable  additions. 

2292.  Did  you  hear  an  estimate  of  the  sum.  that  would 
he  required? — I heard  it  roughly  estimated  as  consider- 
ably over  £1,000. 

2293.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  they  postponed 
deciding  whether  they  would  expend  this  money  until 
after  this  Inquiry  is  over? — Yes. 

2294.  Mr.  Henry. — A great  many  people  seem  to  go 
to  the  Strabane  Workhouse  and  very  few  to  Stranorlar  ? 
— Of  course  they  axe  sent  from  the  union. 

2295.  Don’t  you  think  now,  after  all  this  is  over, 
that  people  from  Lifford  will  continue  to  go  to  Stra- 
bane?— Very  likely. 

2296.  The  county  infirmary  is  there  besides,  and  Dr. 
Boyd  is  doctor  to  the  county  infirmary  ? — But  he  won't 
take  the  kind  of  cases  that  axe  admitted  into  the  work- 
house. 

2297.  What  is  your  average  for  the  infirmary  in 
Stranorlar  ? — Thirty-five. 

2298.  It  is  really  an  infirmary  with  a workhouse 
attached? — Yes. 


Mr.  Teague  Magee,  j.e..  examined. 


2299.  Mr.  Clancy. — I believe  you  are  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Donegal  County  Council? — 'Yes. 

2300.  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  represent? — * 
Stranorlar  district. 

230L  Do  you  represent  any  part  of  what  is  known  as 
S.trabane  No.  2? — No. 

2302.  Your  division  is  on. the  borders  of  that? — No; 
there  are  two  electoral  divisions  in  Stranorlar  Union  in 
the  Strabane  County  District. 

2303.  You  know  the  district  of  Strabane  No.  2 and 
its  relation  to  the  Stranorlar  Union  generally? — Yes. 

2304.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  here  yesterday  as 
to  distances? — I agree  with  that  evidence ; I was  at  the 
preparing  of  them. 

2005.  Did  you  hear  the  other  evidence  given  here  yes- 
terday?— I did. 


2306.  Do  you  agree  with  it  generally? — T do. 

2307.  I believe  it  is  a fact,  is  it  not,  that  three  of  the 
electoral  divisions  belonging  to  Strabane  No.  2 were 
actually  attached  to  Stranorlar  Union  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Local  Government  Act? — It  was  a barony 
for  road  purpose ; they  were  West  Umey,  Cloughard, 
and  Castlefinn ; they  were  in  the  barony  of  Raplioe ; 
now  they  go  to  Strabane. 

2308.  Mr.  Henry. — They  have  been  changed  since  the 
Local  Government  Act? — They  have. 

2309.  Of  course  you  axe  not  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Stranorlar  Union? — I am  not. 

2310.  Axe  you  in  favour  of  four  unions  ? — Yes. 

2311.  What  about  Letterkenny  ? — The  County  Council 
have  not  come  to  any  decision  on  it 
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2312.  What  do  you  tnink  yourself  about  Letter- 
kenny ? — I am  not  capable  of  forming  an- opinion. 

Mr.  Clancy. — That  is  the  case,  sir,  as  far  as  Stranor- 
lar  is  concerned. 

Chairman. — Now  Letterkenny. 

Mr.  Clancy. — I have  only  a very  few  words  to  say 
with  regard  to  Letterkenny,  because,  as  I remarked 
about  Stranorlar,  a good  deal  of  what  I would  have 
said  has  already  been  said  by  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr. 
Healy,  and  myself  in  the  case  of  Stranorlar,  for  I think 
it  is  plain  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  is  inconvenient  to 
have  portions  of  Donegal  County  attached  to  unions 
whose  headquarters  are  in  other  counties ; it  is  an 
inconvenience  to  have  rates  collected  in  one  county 
which  are  handed  over  to  the  -County  Council  of  another 
county.  It  is,  I repeat,  against  the  policy  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  have  those  over- 
lapping areas  at  all,  and,  of  course,  if  there  is  any  force 
in  that  remark  as  regards  Stranorlar  or  as  regards  any 
part  of  Inishowen,  it  applies  with  greater  force,  if  you 
look  at  the  map,  to  Letterkenny.  Derry  and  Strabane 
seem  to  be  with  their  tentacles  trying  to  grab  various 
portions  of  another  county  to  which  they  are  not  natu- 
rally attached  at  all.  As  regards  the  actual  incon- 
venience in  regard  to  distance,  I admit  at  once  that 
there  is  no  case  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  Letterkenny, 
hut  as  a matter  of  fact  the  distances  are  about  the 
same,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  same  railway  which 
serves  to  bring  people  to  Derry,  for  instance,  brings 
them  also  to  Letterkenny,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  on  that  point  at  all,  because  it 
stems  to  be  equally  easy  to  bring  the  people  of  those 
portions  which  it  is  sought  to  add  to  the  Letterkenny 
Union  ; it  is  just  as  easy  to  bring  them  to  the  one  place 
as  to  the  other,  they  are  about  equi-distant,  and  there 
is  a railway  in  each  case ; therefore  I don’t  dwell  on 
that.  But  I think  what  I ought  to  dwell  upon,  and 
what  is  absolutely  plain  to  my  mind,  in  face  of  the 
evidence  at  all  events,  is  as  regards  Strabane ; that 
there  is  a practical  and  actual  inconvenience  and  injury 
to  the  poor,  the  infirm  and  the  sick,  of  those  districts 
in  having  them  for  workhouse  or  medical  purposes 
treated  in  Strabane  instead  of  in  Letterkenny.  You 
will  find  from  the  evidaice  of  the  doctor  in  Letterkenny 
that  the  state  of  tilings  there,  as  regards  the  accommo- 
dation for  paupers  and  the  accommodation  of  patients, 
is  about  as  good  as,  and  I think  it  could  hardly  be 
better  than,  in  Stranorlar,  and  you  know  already  what 
is  the  case  in  that  respect  as  regards  Strabane.  It  seems 
to  me  a cruelty  to  continue  to  send  in  patients  belong- 
ing to  Donegal  to  an  institution  which  is  already  over- 
crowded, and  in  point  of  fact  it  seems  to  be  a danger  to 
allow  the  Sltrabane  Union  Workhouse  and  infirmary  to 
be  any  longer  congested.  Whatever  may  be  said  as 
regards  the  divisions  in  the  Derry  Union  which  we 
seek  to  annex,  I submit  that  on  the  one  point  alone  as 
regards  the  portions  of  Strabane  we  seek  to  annex  to 
Letterkenny,  it  would  be  a regular  cruelty  to  continue 
the  present  arrangement.  We  know  that  Strabane  in- 
firmary and  workhouse  are  congested  areas,  a vexy  large 
sum  of  money  must  be  spent  upon  them,  and  under 
those  circumstances  I submit  that  if  the  further  expen- 
diture of  money  can  to  any  extent  be  avoided  by  trans- 
ferring a portion  of  Strabane  Union  to  Letterkenny,  as 
well  as  Stranorlar,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  interests 
of  humanity'  -and  of  economy.  I think  it  is  rather 
significant  that  the  figures  regarding  outdoor  relief 
especially  are  enormously  greater  in  Strabane  than  they 
are  in  Letterkenny.  I am  told  that  there  is  £1,000  of 
a difference,  and  I cannot  imagine  to  what  that  can  be 
attributed  except  that  instead  of  relieving  people  out- 
side the  workhouse,  for  whom,  they  would  if  they  could, 
but  cannot^  find  accommodation  inside.  That  being  so, 
certainly  it  seems  to  me  an  additional  proof  of  the 
utter  insufficienty  of  the  Strabane  Workhouse  and  hos-' 
pital  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they  axe  de- 
signed. As  regards  Derry,  much  the  same  observations 
apply,  except  this,  that  I am  bound  to  admit  the  case  as 
regards  hospital  and  workhouse  accommodation  is  not 
■ as  strong  in  the  case  of  Derry  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
Strabane;  but  still  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there 
must  be  some  inconvenience  in  keeping  up  the  present 
arrangement,  and  that  inconvenience  would  be  entirely 
removed  by  transferring  the  Donegal  portions  to  Letter- 
kenny, and  not  only  that,  but  that  poor  people  from 
those  districts — the  poor  and  the  sick — would  be  far 
better  .treated,  because  there  would  be  far  more  accom- 
modation. far  more  time  to  attend  to  them  in  the 
Letterkenny  Union  than  there  would  be  in  the  Derry 
Union.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  I have  to  give  you 
some  figures— I daresay  you  have  got  them  already. 


The  total  valuation  of  the  Letterkenny  Union  in  1901 
was  £32,468  8s.,  the  area  was  101,248  acres  1 rood 
25  perches,  and  the  population  13,080.  The  total  area 
of  the  Londonderry  Union  in  the  County  Donegal  was 
58,947  acres ; that  is  more  than  half  of  the  whole  area 
of  Letterkenny  ; the  valuation  was  £34,516,  and  the 
population  8,633.  It  is  quite  evident  that  if  there  is 
to  be  amalgamation  that  would  be  a most  proper  addi- 
tion to  the  Leterkenny  portion  for  union  purposes. 
And,  of  course,  if  there  were  to  be  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Donegal  Unions  at  all— I mean  to  say  if  you  don’t 
add  all  Donegal,  or  the  eastern  half  of  Donegal  to 
Londonderry— to  Londonderry  and  Strabane  Unions, 
uie  only  alternative,  if  you  have  amalgamation  at  all  in 
Donegal,  is  to  take  all  Donegal  and  amalgamate  it 
into  some  number  of  unions  less  in  number  than  those 
that  exist  at  present.  It  is  impossible  you  could  leave 
m any  rearrangement  of  unions  in  Donegal  in  any 
amalgamation  scheme ; it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  you  to  leave,  I submit,  any  portion  of  the 
County  Donegal  in  either  Strabane  or  Londonderry, 
even  if  there  were  inconvenience,  because,  as  I said 
before,  the  policy  of  the  Act  is  evidently,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is,  to  make 
these  areas  coterminous,  to  make  each  county  contain 
all  the  unions,  and  all  the  electoral  divisions,  and  all 
the  other  units  of  area  and  taxation.  Now,  as  regards 
Strabane,  the  figures  are— I am  taking  it  in  connection 
with  Letterkenny— 53,102  acres,  2 roods,  28  perches  ; 
valuation  £41,831  17s.;  the  total  area,  valuation, 
and  population  of  the  electoral  divisions  I have  here  in 
a table,  which  I propose  to  hand  in,  and  the  comment 
I make  upon  them  is  this,  that  the  contrast  between 
the  smaller  unions  and  the  bigger  ones  is  so  great 
there  must  be  amalgamation,  I fancy,  with  some  other 
unions  in  Donegal.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  up  these 
separate  establishments  at  a cost  to  the  ratepayers 
when  the  cost  may  be  avoided.  Again  I say  if  you 
adopt  that  policy  there  is  no  alternative.  It  must 
follow  as  a necessary  consequence  that  you  must  con- 
centrate the  Donegal  unions  within  .the  county  of 
Donegal.  Now,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  clerk  of  the 
Letterkenny  Union  won’t  be  lierev  or  he  able  to  be 
“?re>  until  four  o’clock,  inasmuch  as  he  has  a Guar- 
dians’ meeting  to-day.  He  will  he  here  at  four  o’clock 
to  verify  these  figures  if  you  take  them  now. 

Chairman.— -Is  he  coming  for  no  other  purpose  ex- 
cept to  verify  these  figures? 

Mr.  Clancy. — I think  so. 

Chairman.— Then  you  may  telegraph  him  he  need' 
not  come,  because  we  can  verify  the  figures  from  our 
own  returns. 

Mr.  Clancy.  The  accommodation  for  paupers  in  the- 
three  workhouses  is  as  follows  : something  about  700  in. 
Londonderry. 

Mr.  Cooke. — 740. 

Mr.  Clancy. — In  Strabane — I think  we  gave  the 
figures  yesterday— 250. 

Chairman.  The  total  number  in  the  workhouse  at 
Strabane  was  265  on  the  1st  of  January. 

*Ir-  Clancy.— At  Letterkenny  the  accommodation  is 
658.  The  accommodation  of  the  infirmaries  is  140  in 
Londonderry;  in  Strabane  we  had  the  figures  yester- 
day ; m Letterkenny  220. 

Letterkenny?  ~~ WI‘at  was  tlle  num,Jer  of  paupers  in 

Chairman.— Eighty-eight  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr  Clancy.  The  average  number  in  the  workhouse 
for  the  last  three  years  was  83  • 16,  the  number  in  the 
infirmary  3,688. 

Chairman.  Tt  is  necessary  to  take  the  highest  num- 
ber and  we  generally  get  the  highest  number  in  mid- 
wmter,  eighty-eight. 

Mr.  Clancy. — The  number  of  paupers  in  the  work- 
house  on  the  1st  of  January,  1902,  was  fifty-six-  in 
Londonderry  341 ; in  Strabane  it  was  215.  In  the  in- 
firmary at  Letterkenny  forty-three;  in  Londonderry 
nmety-five.  The  average  cost  of  an  inmate  in  Letter- 
kenny is  3s  9 £d.  a week,  and  in  the  infirmary  3s.  Hid 
The  Letterkenny  fever  hospital  can  accommodate  at 
present  with  beds  twenty-two,  and  Derry  can  accom- 
modate ninety. 

Chairman.— That  is  the  eounty  fever  hospital,  not 
the  union.  ’ 

Mr.  Clanci/.— 1 am  told  the  clerk  is  also  prepared  to 
state  that  each  of  the  workhouses  has  an  ambulance 
and  also  that  there  are  no  lunatics  in  Letterkenny 
Workhouse,  while  there  are  twenty-seven  in  Derry 
and  I believe  only  one  attendant.  Some  objection 
may  be  made  on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  incon- 
venience to  the  sick  poor  from  being  removed  from 
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certain  parts  of  this  electoral  division  we  seek  to  annex 
to  Letterkenny  Workhouse.  I have  already  said  that 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  on  the  question  of  dis- 
tances ; practically  speaking,  they  are  equi-distant,  for 
although  they  might  be  further  away  in  one  case  than 
the  other,  but,  nevertheless,  the  same  railway  accom- 
modates both  places.  If  anybody  would  be  incon- 
venienced it  would  inconvenience  only  about  six 
•iaroers  in  going  to  Letterkenny.  I don’t  know 
whether  or  not  there  have  been  complaints;  it  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  their  inspectors  have  made  complaints  as  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Strabane  Hospital.  I don’t  know 
whether  any  similar  complaints  have  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  Derry  Hospital,  but  probably  we  will  hear 
whether  there  is  or  not  when  some  witness  regarding 
that  institution  comes  before  you.  As  regards  Letter- 
kenny, the  doctor  will  tell  you  that  there  are  no  com- 
plaints, and  indeed  there  cannot  be  any ; the  accom- 


modation is  more  than  ample  both  as  regards  the 
general  workhouse  and  the  infirmary.  As  regards 
Strabane,  owing  to  their  mismanagement,  I understand 
they  have  got  into  debt  quite  recently — I believe  last 
year  to  the  extent  of  over  £3,000.  I should  say  that 
is  an  inconvenience  to  the  people  of  Strabane  Union. 
On  the  general  point  of  justice,  and  also  of  convenience 
it  is  manifest  that  what  was  urged  by  Mr.  Healy  on 
behalf  of  Inishowen  and  by  myself  in  the  case  of 
Stranorlar  is  true  also  in  the  case  of  Letterkenny, 
namely,  that  the  rich  portions  of  this  union  have  been 
detached  from  the  poorer  portions  to  which  they 
naturally  belong,  with  the-  result  of  burdening  the 
poorer  portions  in  each  case  with  an  amount  of  rates 
which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a direct  positive  in- 
convenience, even  in  the  legal  sense,  and  ought  to  be 
removed,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done,  by  the  alteration 
of  boundaries. 


Dr.  Thomas  Patterson  examined. 


2313.  Mr.  Clancy. — You . are  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Letterkenny  Workhouse? — Yes,  sir. 

2314.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? — 
Seventeen  years. 

2315.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  accommodation  in 
Letterkenny  is? — The  accommodation  in  the  hospital  is 
for  220,  and  438  for  the  body  of  the  house ; 658  in  all. 

2316.  Is  the  hospital  equipped  in  the  best  manner? — ■ 
It  is. 

2317.  Beds  and  bedding  ? — Yes ; iron  bedsteads, 
with  wire  bottoms,  hair  mattresses,  and  feather  pil- 
lows. It  is  not  all  occupied ; the  central  block,  which 
is  occupied,  has  accommodation  for  sixty-six. 

2318-  As  regards  the  house  generally,  what  is  the 
accommodation  there? — The  accommodation  is  good ; 
there  is  accommodation  for  438. 

2319.  How  many  are  usually  in  it? — I think  about 
sixty,  or  thereabouts. 

2320.  Of  course  there  is  a full  establishment  in  each 
case  ? — Yes. 

2321.  There  are  nurses? — Yes;  two  nurses — a day- 
nurse  and  a night  nurse. 

2322.  Have  you  an  ambulance? — Yes  ; there  is  an 
ambulance  for  the  workhouse  and  one  for  the  fever 
hospital. 

2323.  Have  you  waterworks? — Yes. 

2324.  Have  you  gas? — Yes. 

2325.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  make  any  expenditure 
upon  the  institution? — It  will  require  very  little 
expenditure;  some  of  the  wards  in  the  unused  wings 
would  require  considerable  expenditure,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  accommodation  without  interfering  with 
them  at  all. 

2326.  I suppose  what  you  mean  is  that  inasmuch  as 
they  have  not  been  used  you  will  have  to  spend  some 
money  on  them  to  fit  them  up? — Exactly;  but  I don’t 
think  they  will  he  required. 

2327.  Did  the  Derry  doctors  visit  the  institution? — 
'They  did,  but  they  did  not  express  any  opinion  to  me 
•about  it. 

2328.  Could  you  see  it  on  their  faces? — I won’t  say 
that ; I leave  it  to  themselves  to  say. 

2329.  I believe  the  Letterkenny  Workhouse  accom- 
modated the  whole  of  the  militia  on  one  occasion? — It 
■did  ; for  four  consecutive  years  it  was  used  as  a mili- 
tary barracks  ; it  accommodated  600  or  700  men  early 
in  the  seventies. 

2330.  Do  you  know  the  Derry  Workhouse? — I do. 

2331.  You  have  not  inspected  that  institution? — 1 
'have  not. 

2332.  Mr.  Henry.— iAnd  even  the  militia  have  left 
•you.  How  many  patients  have  you  on  an  average  in 
the  infirmary? — The  weekly  average  was  36  ‘8' for  the 
last  three  years. 

2333.  And  that  is  included  in  the  eighty-eight  occu- 
pants of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

2334.  What  distance  are  you  from  Stranorlar  ? — 
Eleven  miles. 

2335.  And  there  is  another  workhouse  there  with 
sixty-five  occupants.  How  many  miles  are  vou  from 
Milford  ? — Nine. 

2336.  Where  there  is  another  workhouse.  Of  course 
Letterkenny  is  the  natural  centre  for  both  those  if 
there  was  any  change  being  made? — I should  say  so. 

2337.  And  these  three  districts — Newtowncunning- 
ham,  Oasrtleforward,  and  Killea— their  natural  place  to 
go  to  is  Letterkenny? — I don’t  know  them. 


2338.  Are  you  aware  that  these  three  are  the  three 
proposed  to  be  put  in? — I don’t  know  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Clancy. — 1 don’t  think  I have  any  more  to  add 
in  the  case  of  Letterkenny  except  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  divisions. 

Chairman. — We  have  those. 

Mr.  Henry. — I appear  on  behalf  of  the  Londonderry 
Guardians  representing  the  existing  union,  and  I wish 
just  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  they  say  that  no  case 
has  been  made  for  disturbing  the  existing  state  of 
affairs.  The  case  put  forward  by  Mr.  Drummond  was 
based  on  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  he  read  the 
first  section  of  that  Act,  which  provides  that  each 
county  is  to  form  an  administrative  unit.  But  you 
will  find  in  the  same  Act  express  statutory  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  where  a 
union  is  contained  in  two  counties  is  to  continue 
unless  the  preservation  thereof  would  cause  substantial 
inconvenience.  That  provision  is  expressly  inserted  in 
sec.  68,  and  it  says  “ Boundaries  of  counties  at  large 
and  unions,  as  existing  at  the  date  of  the  Order,  shall 
be  preserved  except  in  any  case  where  the  px-eservation 
thereof  would  cause  substantial  inconvenience.”  The 
next  subsection  is  “A  union  shall  not,  if  it  is  con- 
veniently possible  to  avoid  it,  be  divided  among  more 
than  two  counties,  and  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be 
divided  among  more  than  three.”  The  next  one  also  is 
important:  “Where  a union  is  divided  between  more 
■than  one  county,  the  area  of  which,  divided  part,  so  far 
as  it  is  not  contained  in  an  urban  sanitary  district,  shall 
be  of  a sufficient  size  and  rateable  value  to  constitute  a 
suitable  rural  district."  And  in  clause  5 — “That  if 
the  Local  Government  Board  amalgamate  two  unions 
they  may,  after  communication!  with  the  'County  Council 
and  Rural  District  Councils,  either  amalgamate  the 
rural  districts  in  the  same  county  which  are  comprised 
in.  the  amalgamated  unions  or  direct  that  those  districts 
shall  continue  as  separate  rural  districts."  The  case 
for  the  County  Council,  which  was  based  on  three 
grounds,  -has  altogethr  fallen  to  the  gi-ound.  The  first 
was  the  case  of  the  clerical  staff.  The  case  of  the 
clerical  staff,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Council 
admitted,  is  an  element  that  does  not  enter  into  it  at 
all,  because,  he  says,  he  sees  no  i-eason  for  any  reduc- 
tion, even  if  the  amalgamation  was  carried  out.  As  to 
the  question  of  confusion.  You  take  the  entire  cost  of 
the  union,  representing  its  costs  in  both  counties,  and 
divide  it  according  to  valuation,  and  the  Rural  District 
Councils  check  the  figure,  and  both  councils  have  ade- 
quate control.  And  the  last  point  was  that  there  was 
more  expense  in  connection  with  the  county  surveyor, 
but  the  section  I have  read  enabling  the  preservation 
of  rural  districts,  even  if  amalgamation  took  place, 
would  be  applicable  here,  and  the  county  surveyor 
who  now  attends  in  Derry  and  Strabane  would  be  in- 
convenienced by  having  to’  go  to  Inishowen  and  Letter- 
kenny, and  possibly  Stranorlar,  so  that  really  the 
question  comes  back  to  the  ground  that  the  rich  portion 
of  the  district  should  support  the  poor  portion.  What 
I submit  to  you  that  this  is  a sentimental  claim ; it 
it  because  portion  of  Donegal  is  attached  to  portion  of 
Londonderry  in  one  case  and  in  the  other  to  portion  of 
Tyrone.  Let  us  take  the  Londonderry  Union  that  is 
composed  at  present  of  three  units — -the  rural  portion 
of  County  Londonderry,  the  rural  portion  of  County 
Donegal,  and  the  county  borough  of  Londonderry— 
which  is,  for  the  purpose  of  this,  a separate  county, 
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although  forming  one  union  with  the  three.  Suppose 
for  one  moment  that  Londonderry  instead  of  being,  as 
it  is,  the  capital  of  Londonderry,  were  a Donegal  town, 
would  anyone  have  the  hardihood  to  come  before  this 
Commission,  with  Londonderry  a Donegal  town,  and 
ask  them  to  amalgamate  with  Inishowen  and  the  town 
of  Camdonagh,  miles  away,  these  divisions  of  Burt, 
Birdstown  and  Fahan,  and  the  other  divisions  pro- 
posed to  be  thrown  into  Inishowen?  The  answer 
would  be  “ It  is  an  absurdity ; here  you  have  a work- 
house  in  your  own  county  adjacent  to  these  divisions.” 
For  the  purpose  of  Poor  Law  relief  what  difference 
does  it  make  that  by  accident  the  City  of  Londonderry, 
which  is  geographically  on  the  Donegal  side  of  the 
Foyle,  happens  to  be  in  the  County  Londonderry  ? I 
submit  it  makes  none  whatever,  and  you  must  deal 
with  this  for  the  purpose  of  Poor  Law  relief  as  if 
there  were  no  distinctions  in  counties,  and  the  real 
basis  is  what  is  most  convenient  for  the  public,  the 
poor,  the  Guardians,  and  the  entire  district,  'having  re- 
gard to  its  geographical  position.  The  same  argument 
applies  even  in  a stronger  degree  in  Strabane.  These 
divisions  referred  to  were  made  after  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Relief  Act,  and  Mr.  Healy  has  referred  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  probably  made  by  gentlemen  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  country.  The  way  they  came 
to  be  made  was  on  a report  of  a Mr.  Nicholls,  which 
was  laid  before  Parliament— a gentleman  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  English  unions,  who  came 
to  this  country  in  1836  under  directions  from  Lord 
J ohn  Russell.  And  at  page  39  of  his  report  he  says : 
" In  forming  the  country  into  unions  it  will,  I think, 
be  necessary  to  observe  the  civil  rather  than  the  eccle- 
siastical boundaries  of  parishes,  but  cases  will  arise 
in  which  it  may  be  requisite  to  disregard  all  such  boun- 
daries, it  being  obviously  more  important  than  the 
district  to  be  united  should  be  compact,  convenient, 
and  accessible,  and  be  naturally  connected  with  its 
centre,  than  that  the  old  and  often  inconvenient  boun- 
daries should  be  observed.  This  applies  not  only  to 
baronial  and  county  boundaries,  but  to  parishes  and 
other  divisions.  The  principle  which  has  governed  the 
Commissioners  in  the  formation  of  the  English  unions, 
whenever  they  have  not  been  driven  from  it  by  local 
considerations,  has  been  to  fix  upon  some  market  town 
conveniently  situated  as  a centre  and  attach  to  it  the 
whole  surrounding  district,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  capital — the  mart,  in  whioh  the  general 
business  of  .the  district,  both  public  and  private,  for 
the  most  part  concentrates.  The  roads  of  the  district 
always  converge  on  the  market,  town.  To  form  such  a 
district  into  a union  under  one  common  government, 
for  general  as  well  as  Poor  Law  purposes,  seems  there- 
fore an  obvious  course  of  proceeding.”  Those  were  the 
suggestions,  as  the  result  of  experience  in  England, 
put  forward  by  that  gentleman,  and  they  were  adopted, 
and  the  result  is  that  in  fifty-nine  unions  in  Ireland 
the  boundaries  of  the  counties  don’t  correspond  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  unions.  Now  what  you  are  asked 
to  do  in  the  case  of  the  city,  which  lias  grown  and 

Erospered  in  the  midst  of  this  district,  whose  population 
as  almost  doubled  within  living  memory,  you  are 
asked  to  take  and  draw  a line  a few  miles  outside  the 
boundary  of  that  city  and  send  back  the  tide  which 
has  been  flowing  to  Londonderry  for  years  and  years 
away  to  Camdonagh,  away  in  Inishowen,  and  to  attach 
districts,  which  are  absolutely  drawn  to  Derry  to  a 
town  of  600  or  700  inhabitants,  with  which,  they  have 
no  direct  connection,  and  to  take  them  away  from  a 
town  where  every  farmer  residing  in  the  district,  every 
labourer,  and  everyone  connected  with  it,  is  in  the 
habit  of  having  resort,  possibly  most  of  them  every 
week,  and  send  them  back  to  Camdonagh.  A very 
strong  case  is  necessary  for  such  a proposition.  The 
only  ground  put  forward  is,  they  have  now  union 
rating,  they  say ; portion  of  their  county  is  available 
« ~at*nS>  they  want  to  take  that  in  for  the  benefit 
of  Camdonagh,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  paupers  or 
ratepayers  of  the  district  proposed  to  be  transferred, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  of  another  district. 
In  the  case  of  Inishowen  only  five  paupers,  it  is  alleged, 
are  in  the  Derry  Workhouse  from  No.  2 ; therefore 
we  ought  to  be  annexed  ; but  in  the  case  of  Strabane- 
seventy-one  are  in  the  house  from  Strabane  No.  2,  and 
only  sixty-five  in  Stranorlar,  yet  we  are  to  be  annexed 
too.  Where  we  have  no  paupers  we  are  to  be 
annexed,  and  where  we  have  more  paupers  the  same 
principle  is  to  apply  of  annexation.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  five  paupers,  it  reminds  me  of  the  evidence 
given  once  before  a House  of  Lords’  Committee  where 
it  was  stated  that  the  death-rate  in  Kilmainham  was 


only  two  per  1,000,  so  that  everyone  lived  for  500 
years,  but  when  investigated  it  appeared  that  when  a 
man  got  ill  in  Kilmainham  he  went  into  Dublin  and 
died  there,  and  Dublin  got  the  benefit  of  him  for  the 
purpose  of  statistics.  That  is  what  has  happened 
here ; the  inhabitants  of  the  country  go  into  Derry  for 
the  purpose. of  work,  and  when  a farmer  or  a labourer 
is  abous  to  go  under  he  finds  his  way  into  Derry,  and 
there  axe  a greater  number  of  Donegal-born  people 
than  there  are  of  Derry-born  people.  There  are  in 
the  workhouse  of  Derry  an  average  of  eight  coming 
from  No.  2 Derry  district.  There  are  something  under 
twenty  coming  from  the  rural  district  on  the  Derry 
side.  No.  1,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  paupers  in 
the  Londonderry  Union  come  from  the  city  of  London- 
derry. And  if  this  scheme  put-  forward  here  is  carried 
out  the  result  will  be  that  you  will  transfer  these  dis- 
tricts into  Inishowen  on  the  one  hand  and  Letterkenny 
on  the  other,  and  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  city 
will  remain  constant.  They  will  come  in  notwithstand- 
ing the  order  for  amalgamation.  There  is  no  law  of 
settlement  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  no  power  to  make 
the  Inishowen  Union  contribute  in  respect  of  any 
pauper,  although  it  may  be  clearly  proved  he  has  come 
from  this  district,  and  therefore  the  city  of  London- 
derry and  the  portion  of  the  county  that  will  remain 
in  the  union  will  continue  to  pay  large  suras  of  money 
annually  for  the  support  of  paupers  who  come  from 
another  union  or  just  outside  the  liberties,  and  there 
will  be  no  method  of  adjustment.  That  is  a considera- 
tion that  ought  to  weigh  with  you  because  it  is  idle 
to  say  with  a city  of  this  sine  that  there  is  not  a steady 
flow  of  population  from  these  districts  into  the  city. 
You  cannot  go  into  the  streets  of  an  evening  without 
seeing  the  enormous  number  of  girls  who  work  in  the 
factories,  the  great  majority  coming  from  the  County 
Donegal.  And  you  are  asked  to  draw  a line  two  miles 
or  so  outside  the  city  and  say  Derry  has  no  connection 
with  that ; all  this  tide  must  go  back  again  to  Cam- 
donagh. This  railway  idea,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  absur- 
dity ; the  paupers  will  not  be  able  to  pay  tlicir  fares  ; 
they  will  walk  into  the  city  and  then  go  into  the 
workhouse.  The  Guardians  in  the  Fahan,  Inch,  and 
Burt  districts  will  lie  practically  disfranchised ; they 
won’t  go  to  Camdonagh, ; it  is  out  of  their  way ; they 
have  no  business  to  bring  them  there.  And,  further, 
the  road  contractors— even  at  the  present  time  we  have 
it  in  evidence  that  Camdonagh,  even  with  the  existing 
union,  is  so  inaccessible,  and  so  much  does  it  press  on 
the  road  contractors  and  sureties  that,  they  actually  at 
present  have  a special  day  fixed  for  taking  bonds  in 
Buncrana.  What  will  that  become  when  people  have 
to  go  from  Kilderry,  Three  Trees,  Burt,  &c.,  for  Poor 
Law  purposes? — I submit  it  is  perfectly  clear  the  city 
of  Londonderry  is  the  natural  place  for  this  work- 
house,  and  it  is  in.  the  very  centre  of  the  district  pre- 

osed  to  be  annexed.  I don’t  propose  troubling  you 

y making  any  statement  as  regards  the  distances,  be- 
cause it  is  only  necessary  to  use  one’s  eyes,  and  no 
amount  of  evidence  can  change  the  face  of  the  ordnance 
map.  ( Explains  map.)  In  the  Inishowen  district  the 
amount  paid  last  year  for  poor  relief — outdoor  relief — 
reached  £784 ; with  the  relieving  officer's  salary  and 
charges,  nearly  £1,000  a year.  In  Camdonagh  itself 
seventy-eight  people  were  getting  outdoor  relief,  £309 
17s.  10(7.  a year ; Moville,  sixty-one ; twenty-four  in 
Buncrana,  and  thirty-three  in  other  portions  of  the 
union;  and  so  much  so  was  that  the  case  that  Mr. 
Doherty,  who  was  examined  here,  on  the  14th  of  May 
protested  strongly  against  this,  and  said  it  was  a 
public  scandal.  Now,  let  us  take  the  other  portion  of 
the  district  proposed  to  be  sent  to  Letterkenny — New- 
towneunningham,  Castleforward,  and  Killea.  It  is 
suggested  gravely  that  those  three  are  as  near  Letter- 
kenny as  they  are  to  Londonderry,  equally  convenient. 
Let  me  go  to  the  enemy’s  camp  for  a rniunte  and  see 
what  sort  o-f  a claim  they  are  putting  forward.  The 
views  put  forward  are  merely  an  attempt  to  grab  these 
districts  for  the  County  Donegal  and  take  them  away 
from  the  City  of  Derry. 

Mr.  Healy. — My  friend  is  speaking  of  the  City  of 
Londonderry  ; it  is  the  union  of  Londonderry. 

Mr.  Henry. — It  is  part  of  the  union.  £99,000  of  the 
valuation  of  the  union  I represent  is  made  up  of  the 
City  of  Derry  and  only  £40,000  of  the  County  Derry. 
The  interruption  only  shows  the  effect  of  the  argument 
that  is  being  used.  We  start  with  the  theory  that 
unions  are  to  be  amalgamated,  and  it  is  put  forward 
here  that  there  are  only  to  he  four  in  Donegal.  What 
four?  Letterkenny  has  within  practically  a radius  of 
ten  miles  of  it  four  to  five  unions — Stranorlar,  Stra- 
O 
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bane,  Milford,  Letterkenny,  and,  fourteen  miles  away, 
Donegal.  Stranorlar  is  to  capture  a certain  part  of 
Strabane ; Letterkenny  is  to  get  part  of  Strabane  and 
part  of  Derry  ; and  Inisliowen  is  to  get  the  rest.  But., 
like  certain  gentlemen  engaged  in  predatory  pursuits, 
they  have  not  quite  made  up  their  mind  what  is  to 
become  of  the  spoil.  Ton  have  four  unions  all  in  a 
row ; it  is  suggested  Milford  should  go.  What  is  to 
become  of  Letterkenny  and  Stranorlar?  If  Letter- 
kenny goes  what  are  you  to  do  with  those  three  divi- 
sions that  it  is  suggested  should  go  to  Letterkenny  ? 
Are  you  to  go  through  the  absurdity  of  taking  them 
away  from  the  City  of  Derry  and  sending  them  off  to 
Stranorlar  or  Milford,  across  the  Swilly.  Then  if  you 
come  again  to  the  Strabane  portion  you  have  a large 
block  which  they  propose  to  put  into  Letterkenny  and 
another  block  which  they  propose  to  put  into  Stranor- 
lar. But  who  is  to  tell  us  that  when  your  report 
comes  in  that  Letterkenny  or  Stranorlar  will  have  then 
any  existence  on  the  face  of  the  map  as  a union  ? So 
much  was  the  gentleman  examined  here  on  behalf  of 
the  Stranorlar  Guardians  pressed  by  that  that  when  I 
called  his  attention  to  the  case  of  Clonleigh,  North 
and  South,  what  was  his  answer.  He  was  so  pressed 
by  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  of  bringing  to  Stranorlar 
paupers  from  Lifford,  where  they  were  looking  at 
Strabane,  that  he  said  he  did  not  possibly  think  they 
would  insist  on  their  claims  to  that.  But  you  must 
take  it  all  or  none,  because  there  must  be  enough  left  to 
constitute  a rural  district.  You  are  asked  to  send  a man 
by  rail  to  Stranorlar  ; he  is  to  come  in  across  the  Lifford 
Bridge  to  Strabane  railway  station  and  take  a train  up 
the  Finn  Valley  to  get  to  Stranorlar.  What  are  the 
facts : in  Stranorlar  there  are  sixty-five  paupers,  and 
there  is  accommodation  between  it  and  Letterkenny  for 
over  1,000  people,  and  that  accommodation  has 
never  been  utilised  in.  recent  years,  and  never  will,  and 
you  have  in  the  two  workhouses  149  people  to  take 
advantage  of  that  accommodation.  The  reason  is,  as  it 
appears  in  Londonderry,  in  a modified  degree,  the 
tendency  is  towards  Strabane ; it  is  the  market  town  for 


the  entire  district ; they  find  their  way  there,  and  the 
end  of  it  is  that  the  Strabane  paupers  in  the  urban  dis- 
trict are  greater  in  proportion  than  the  paupers  from 
this  district.  But  even  from  that  district  there  are 
seventy-two.  In  the  case  of  Strabane  Union  there  are 
seventy-two  paupers  from  the  Donegal  side  of  Strabane 
No.  2,  and  119  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  From  the 
Tyrone  portion  there  are  145  in  the  house  and  215  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  The  valuations  are  £42,000 
and  £70,000,  respectively.  While  from  the  Strabane 
urban  district,  with  a valuation  of  £13,877,  and  a 
population  of  5,200,  there  are  sixtv-two  in  the  house 
and  sixty-four  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  So  that  the 
argument  I have  already  addressed  to  you  with  regard 
to  Londonderry  applies  with  greater  force  to  Strabane, 
because  there  are  no  liberties  there.  Strabane  is  well 
served  with  roads  and  railways,  and  if  there  is  any  force 
in  the  railway  argument  I submit  it  is  an  absurdity 
bringing  a district  like  St.  Johnstown  into  Letterkenny 
across  the  country,  where  there  is  no  railway  communi- 
cation at  all.  Taking  the  whole  proposition,  the 
original  laying  out  of  these  unions  was  done  after  care- 
ful consideration ; they  selected  as  centres  the  market 
towns  of  the  district,  and  the  mere  accident  that  a 
county  boundary  has  been  overlooked  is  no  reason  why 
the  general  convenience  of  the  dislrict  should  be  given 
tlie  go-by  to,  merely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  having  the 
whole  of  the  County  Donegal  coterminous  with  the 
boundary  of  the  union.  And  I submit  no  ease  has  been 
made  for  disturbing  the  existing  affairs.  It  was  said 
the  rich  should  pay  for  the  poor,  but  when  we  come  to 
.Strabane  Mr.  Clancy’s  case  is  that  the  rich  of  this  dis- 
trict will  pay  Id  in  the  £ less  than  at  present.  What 
will  happen  ? The  doctor  of  the  Strabane  Workhouse 
will  lose  this  district,  the  clerk  will  lose  substantially, 
so  will  the  other  officers  of  the  workhouse ; they  will 
have  to  be  compensated.  Then  hi  Stranorlar  a claim 
will  immediately  be  made  for  additional  salary  by  the 
officers  there  for  the  extra  work,  and  it  will  lead  to 
increased  rates  without  any  corresponding  benefit. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Pekry  examined. 


2339.  Mr.  Henry. — Are  you  Clerk  of  tlie  London- 
derry Union? — I am. 

2340.  How  many  years  have  you  been  clerk? — 
Fifteen. 

2341.  And  are  you  also  clerk  of  tlie  Rural  District 
Councils  No.  1 and  No.  2? — I am. 

2342.  What  is  the  valuation  of  the  entire  London- 
derry Union  at  present? — £189,000 — County  Derry 
portion,  £52,549;  County  Donegal  portion,  £34,627; 
County  Borough,  £99,887. 

2343.  Have  you  a return  of  the  number  of  inmates 
in  your  workhouse? — This  is  a return  of  the  number 
of  days,  which  represents  inmates  for  tlie  five  years 
ending  the  31st  of  March,  1899;  there  were  17,037 
days  for  No.  2 district. 

2344.  That  has  to  be  divided  by  365?— rYes;  but 
thac  would  represent  about  an  average  of  five. 

2345.  That  is  staying  in  every  day  the  whole  year 
round  1 — Yes. 

2346.  Take  the  portion  of  the  County  London- 
derry?— 36,706  days  ; that  would  represent  an  average 
of  about  ten. 

2347.  What  is  the  general  average  in  the  house?— 
About  280 

2348.  Would  the  balance  represent  the  city  of 
Londonderry  ? — It  would  represent  tlie  county  borough 
union  paupers. 

2349.  Mr.  Drummond. — ‘What  do  you  mean  by 
union  paupers? — People  who  come  in  for  a day. 

2350.  Mr.  Healy. — Give  us  the  number  of  paupers 
for  the  county  borough  ? — I have  not  got  that. 

2351.  Surely  you  can  give  us  the  county  borough 
number? — I cannot,  sir. 

2352.  Mr.  Henry. — What  is  the  average  rate  in  the 
Londonderry  Union  for  five  years? — In  1898  it  was 
6<jjd. 

2353.  Give  us  the  standard  rate? — 7 d. 

2364.  Give  us  the  other  years? — In  1897  Id.,  in 
1896  it  was  6 d.,  in  1895  it  was  5<2.,  and  in  1894  :t 
was  7 d. 

2355.  Can  you  give  the  five  years  ending  1903?— I 
cannot,  because  it  is  the  County  Council  strike  the 
rate. 

2356.  Mr.  Healy. — Because  they  are  against  yon, 
you  are  jerrymandering  the  figures.  It  shows  how 


this  thing  has  been  got  up  ; it  is  a monstrous  derelic- 
tion of  duty  on  his  part ; lie  knows  what  is  the  object 
of  this  Inquiry. 

Witness. — I have  it  here.  The  average  union  rating 
as  per  demand  notice  in  1900  was  9^1 . , in  1901  it 
was  8 d.,  in  1902  it  was  7!>d.,  and  in  1903  it  was  Is. 

2357.  Mr.  Henry. — It  is  more  in  our  favour 
than  the  other,  because  tlie  rates  are  higher. 
Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  have 
you  any  means  of  ascertaining  where  the  par- 
ticular inmates  come  from? — I have  not  at  pre- 
sent The  master  of  tlie  workhouse  made  up  a 
census  a few  days  ago  as  to  the  places  where  all  the 
inmates  were  born,  and  I got  the  information  from 
him  this  morning.  Twenty-seven  inmates  were  born 
in  No.  2 district;  these,  with  the  exception  of  three 
or  four,  are  aged  and  infirm,  and  nine  are  in  the  in- 
firmary ; this  is  their  own  statement. 

2358.  How  many  were  bom  in  the  Londonderry 
county  portion? — I have  not  that. 

2359.  Chairman. — The  master  took  it  for  all?— He 
did. 

2360.  He  has  the  figures  if  they  are  wanted? — He 
lias ; I took  this  from  his  list  this  morning. 

2361.  Mr.  Henry. — What,  accommodation  have  you 
in  your  infirmary  ?— Dr.  Brown  will  give  that  better 
than  I can. 

2362.  Have  you  made  large  improvements  recently 
in  the  workhouse? — We  have. 

2363.  What  have  you  spent  within  the  last  few 
years  oil  the  infirmary? — We  got  a loan  of  £3,300 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  we  spent  about  £300 
or  £400  beyond  that. 

2364.  Has  the  entire  of  that  been  spent? — Yes. 

2365.  When  did  you  get  that  £3,300? — In  1898  and 
1899. 

2366.  Mr.  Cooke. — Can  you  tell  me  what  is  received 
from  Londonderry  No.  2 as  its  contribution  to  the 
union? — For  the  year  ending  September,  1901, 
£1,389  9s.  1CW. 

2367.  Have  you  calculated  wliat  saving  it  would  be 
to  the  remainder  of  the  union  if  Londonderry  No.  2 
were  cut  off  from  it?— It  would  be  a loss. 

2368.  Wliat  savings  could  be  effected? — We  would 
not  have  to  pay  certain  doctor’s  salaries,  certain 
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accounts  lor  medicine,  a portion  of  the  relieving 
officer’s  salary,  and  registration  fees  amounting  to 
about  £732. 

Chairman. — These  are  not  Poor  Law  expenses  at 
all.  We  have  no  power  in  this  Commission  to  deal 
in  any  way  with  medical  charities  expenditure. 

2369.  Mr.  Cooke. — He  is  dividing  them  up  to  show 
the  loss  to  Derry.  Have  you  calculated  what  could 
he  saved  to  Derry  Union  if  No.  2 were  taken  away  ?— 
Yes ; about  £732. 

2370.  What  then  would  be  the  loss  to  the  remainder 
of  the  Deny  Union  if  this  was  withdrawn  ?— From 
£950  to  £1,000  annually. 

2371.  Chairman. — Now  the  poundage  r-ate  on  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  union? — Yes;  about  l-|d. 
in  the  £ on  the  new  union,  No.  1,  and  the  county 
borough. 

2372.  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  me  what  London- 
derry No.  2 receives  in  the  shape  of  the  Agricultural 
Grant — that  is  on  the  standard  rate — am  I right  in 
saying  it  is  £505  ? — £505,  at  the  rate  of  7 d.  in  the  £. 

2373.  Was  Id.  in  the  £ the  standard  rate  on  which 
■that  Agricultural  Grant  was  calculated  ?— It  was. 

2374.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  Camdonagh  Union 
receives  £1,390  as  an  unchangeable  Agricultural 
Grant? — Yes ; those  are  my  figures. 

2375.  That  was  calculated  on  a poor  rate  of  Is.  4 |d. 
on  the  valuation  of  £40,446? — 'Yes. 

2376.  Mr.  Horner. — Wliat  is  the  accommodation  in 
the  workhouse  for  inmates  exclusive  of  the  fever  hos 
pital? — 724  in  the  house,  and  ninety  in  the  fever  hos- 
pital. 

2377.  Has  the  infumary  been  extended  lately? — It 
was  extended  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

2378.  So  that  roughly  the  accommodation  in  the 
workhouse  is  only  taxed  a little  more  than  one-third 
of  its  capacity  ?— Yes. 

2379.  During  the  past  few  years  have  extensive  im- 
provements been  made  in  the  workhouse? — There  was 
a new  water  supply  from  the  Coi'poration,  and  the 
fever  hospital  was  greatly  improved,  and  the  infirmary 
was  enlarged. 

2380.  Was  that  done  at  a very  considerable  cost? — 
At  the  cost  of  the  loan  of  £3,300 — the  infirmary  por- 
tion— and  the  rest  was  paid  out  of  the  rates ; some  of 
it  is  to  be  paid  in  forty  years,  some  in  thirty,  and 
some  in  twenty-five  years. 

2381.  Is  the  loan  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works 
payable  in  instalments  over  a certain  number  cf 
years? — It  is. 

2382.  Were  also  other  sums  spent  in  improve- 
ments— bedsteads  and  so  on? — £400  or  500;  there 
was  a drainage  and  new  bedsteads ; that  money  was 
taken  out  of  the  funds  of  the  union. 

2383.  Mr.  Lccch. — How  much  is  payable  per  annum 
to  pay  off  these  instalments  for  the  loan? — £210. 

2384.  The  loans  extend  over  forty  years  ?— One  forty, 
another  thirty,  and  another  thirty-five. 

2385.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  average  annual 
expenditure  for  keeping  up  the  buildings — repairs  ? — 1 
I could  not  answer  that  offhand ; I have  not  it  before 
me. 

2386.  Mr.  Drummond — Mr.  Cooke  asked  you  liow 
much  poor  rate  did  Derry  No.  2 pay  into  the  union 
and  yon  said  for  1900  it  was  £1,389  ? — Yes. 

2387.  What  was  the  rate  per  £ in  that  year  that 
you  levied  on  the  whole  union ; was  it  8d.  ? — Yes. 

2388.  Now  in  the  present  year  is  not  the  rate  Is-  ? — * 
It  was  Is.  last  year ; it  is  less  this  year. 

2389.  What  is  it  tills  year?— About  lOd. 

2390.  Take  the  Is.  of  last  year— that  was  50  per 
cent — half  over  what  it  was  in  1901,  so  that  you  would 
receive  on  that  about  £2,100? — But  this  statement  cf 
mine  is  actual  expenditure. 

2391.  I am  merely  asking  the  amount  paid  in  from 
the  Donegal  portion  to  the  union? — I am  not  giving 
you  that;  I am  giving  the  actual  expenditure  of  the 
district. 

2392.  Did  you  not  give  me  a rate  of  8 d.  for  1901  ? — 

Very  well.  m 

2393.  And  on  that  rate  £1,389  was  paid  in?— That 
is  not  quite  the  fact;  I made  up  this  return  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  actual  expenditure ; we  might 
have  a balance  left. 

2394.  On  a rate  of  8d.  what  would  be  the  amount 

received  by  the  union  from  the  Donegal  portion?— I 
could  not  answer  that  now  ; I have  given  the  expendi- 
ture. ' 

2395.  Did  not  $[r.  Cooke  ask  you  how  much  you  re- 
ceived from  the  Derry  No.  2? 

Mr.  Cooke.— I admit  that. 


2396.  Mr.  Drummond. — Take  last  year  with  Is.,  or 
this  year  with  a little  under,  and  you  see  the  gross 
amount  paid  would  be  about  £2,000,  and  the  average  is 
five  paupers. 

Chairman. — That  includes  dispensary  expenditure. 

2397.  Air.  Drummond.— Out  of  the  Donegal  divi- 
sions there  are  five  paupers  in  the  workhouse.  That 
went  to  pay  dispensaiy  expenses,  of  course ; it 
went  to  pay  everything ; but  considering  that  there 
are  five  paupers  out  of  that  district  do  you  think  that 
a fair  thing  to  be  paid  by  the  County  Donegal  to  go 
into  the  Londonderry  Union? — Certainly,  under  the 
present  law.  If  Donegal  had  no  paupers  at  all  they 
would  still  hav-e  to  pay  the  proportion  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  inmates  of  the  house  on  account  of  its 
being  union  rating. 

2398.  Last  year,  when  it  was  Is.,  what  was  the  de- 
mand on  Donegal? — 1 have  not  that  before  me. 

2399.  Did  you  not  know  yon  would  be  asked  that? 
— I did  not. 

2400.  Out  of  this  £2,000,  how  much  would  be  spent 
on  dispensary  convenience  for  the  Donegal  portion ; 
is  there  a dispensary  in  that  district? — There  are 
three. 

2401.  How  much  do  you  spend  on  those  three?— 
The  doctoi’s  salaries,  £370 ; rents,  &c.,  £181 ; medi- 
cines, £108  ; there  are  £659,  and  then  there  is  vaccina^ 
tion,  and,  of  course,  there  are  the  relieving  officer's 
salary  and  registration  fees,  £847 ; I have  taken  the 
cost  of  the  paupers  at  £156. 

2402.  Of  the  paupers ; the  five? — I was  calculating 
fifteen ; if  it  is  taken  only  at  five  it  will  be  more 
against  you. 

2403.  Give  me  all  the  expenditure  on  the  Donegal 
district? — £847. 

2404.  Last  year  when  you  received  over  £2,000  yon 
expended  on  all  these  things,  £850,  and  the  balance 
represents  five  paupers.  Do  you  think  it  is  a right 
thing,  or  a fair  thing,  that  in  the  poor  county  of 
Donegal  about  £900  should  be  paid  into  Derry  for 
the  support  of  five  paupers? — 'You  are  not  speaking 
about  the  establishment  charges  ; that  is  a misleading 
question. 

2405.  I am  speaking  of  what  Donegal  pays,  and 
what  Donegal  gets? — But  then  there  is  the  establish- 
ment. 

2406.  I kiyiw  there  is  for  the  city  of  Derry  and  the 
County  Derry,  but  Donegal  sends  in  five  paupers ; in 
respect  of  these  you  get  about  £1,100;  do  you  think 
that  a fair  or  proper  thing  ? — Yes ; according  to  the 
law  it  is  fair. 

2407.  Shylock’s  bond  was  fair  because  the  law  gave 
it  to  him  ? — I am  giving  my  evidence. 

2408.  Don’t  you  know  that  Donegal  is  a county 
where  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  other  public 
institutions  are  trying  to  bring  in  money  as  charity? 
— Yes. 

2409.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  the  rich  part 
should  be  cut.  off  to  pay  money  to  you  while  public 
charity  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  remainder? 
— Ask  that  again. 

2410.  Would  you  think  it  a fair  thing  if  a rich  part 
of  the  city  of  Derry  was  cut  off  and  thrown  in  with 
Donegal  and  Tyrone,  and  leave  the  poor  parts  of  Derry 
to  support  all  the  paupers ; would  you  consider  .that 
fair? — I would  not. 

Mr.  Drummond. — But  when  we  come  to  Donegal 
you  think  the  same  principle  is  fair,  according  to  the 
law.  I won't  trouble  you  further. 

2411.  Mr.  Healy. — Of  course  there  is  nothing,  as  1 
understand,  in  any  way  political  in  the  opposition  of 
the  Derry  Guardians  or  the  Derry  Union  to  this 
change? — I cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Horner. — Or  to  the  request  for  the  change. 

2412.  Mr.  Healy. — You  don’t  suspect  that  there  is 
anything? — Oh,  no. 

2413.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  this  opposition  is 
entirely  non-political? — I don’t  know. 

2414.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  is  any  motive  ex- 
cept benevolence  or  care  for  the  paupers? — I suppose 
the  Guardians  want  to  look  after  their  own  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers,  and  of  the  paupers 
too 

2415.  I want  you  to  clear  away  from  my  mind  any 
prejudice  if  you  can ; will  you  tell  me  whether  you 
think  there  is  any  political  motive  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  opposition? — I cannot  tell  you. 

2416.  Do  you  suspect  that  there  is  any? — I cannot 
tell  you. 

2417.  Will  you  put  it  for  me  in  this  way,  that 
there  is  no  motive  whatever  except  the  interests  of 
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the  poor?— No,  I will  not;  the  Guardians  are  simply 
defending  themselves.  , ,. 

2418.  It  is  not  a question  of  defence ; the  Guardians 
of  Derry  need  no  defence? — They  are  on  their  de- 

fe,2419.  Not  at  all ; oli,  no,  I assure  you ; brush  that 
away  from  your  mind.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  3S 
any  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  of  Derry 
in  objecting  to  this  change  except  the  interests  of 
the  poor?— I do  not. 

2420.  Nor  do  you  believe  there  is? — I decline  to 
answer  that  question. 

2421.  You  know,  Mr.  Perry,  you  are  embarrasmg 

me  very  much  ? — 'I  hope  so  any  way.  _ 

2422.  You  are  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  ?— Not 

2423.  Do  vou  consider  that  the  existing  system  is 
the  best  possible  system  that  could  be  devised?— Uf 

W^M24.  Of  wliat  we  are  talking  about— unions  and 
Poor  Law  accommodation— do  you  think  the  existing 
system  is  the  best  possible  that  could  be  devised?— 1 
would  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  that  at  all ; 1 dare- 
say there  is  room  for  improvement. 

2425.  I am  speaking  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Deny  and  Donegal  Unions ; do  you  think  they  are  the 
best  possible  that  could  be  devised?— I don  t know  any- 
thing about  that;  I did  not  consider  the  question. 

2426.  Your  Guardians  have  instructed  counsel  to 
come  here  to  to  oppose  any  change;  I am  therefore 
a skin"  you  as  an  experienced  administrator,  do  you 
tliink°fche  existing  system  the  best  possible  that  could 
be  devised?— I don't  think  it  could  be  very  much  lm- 

Pr?.427.  Not  at  all;  not  improved  at  all?— I don’t 

ih24288°Tlien  these  gentlemen  sitting  on  a Viceregal 
Commission  can  make  no  change  to  the  advantage  of 
anybody?— As  far  as  our  union  is  concerned. 

2429.  Or  as  far  as  the  County  Donegal  is  concerned . 
— I won’t  go  further  than  our  district. 

2430.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  all  the  rest  of 
Ireland  has  very  generously  made  sacrifices  in  tile 
interests  of  Donegal?— I don’t  know  that. 

2431.  They  have  got  huge  sums  of  public  money, 

which  might  have  bean  distributed  elsewhere,  tor 
their  congested  districts  and  railways  ? — Yes  , there 
were  some  railways  made.  , . 

2432.  And  out  of  the  Church  Fund,  and  otherwise , 
other  portions  of  Ireland  have  given  up  huge  sums 
to  Donegal  on  account  of  its  poverty?— I dont  know 
that;  I don’t  deny  it. 

2433.  Do  won  suggest  that  there  is  not  an  annual 
grant  out  of  the  Church  Fund,  out  of  which  Donegal, 
on  account  of  its  poverty,  gets  huge  sums  from  the 
rest  of  Ireland?— I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

2434.  Well,  at  all  events,  if  the  richer  portions  of 
this  Island  contribute  for  the  upkeep  and  develop- 
ment of  Donegal,  don’t  you  think  the  richer  portions 
of  Donegal  might  fairly  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
poorer  portions,  eh? — Poorer  portions. 

2435.  If  the  rest  of  Ireland,  having  regard  to  the 
misery  and  poverty  of  Donegal,  contributes  huge _ sums 
for  .its  railways  and  congested  districts,  wendi  it  not 
be  fair  that  the  richer  portions  of  Donegal  itself 
should  contribute?— It  would. 

2436.  But  would  it  not  he  repugnant  to  any  idea  of 
justice  that  the  richer  portions  of  Donegal  should 
contribute,  not  to  its  poorer  portions.  b^tojlie  rmh 
city  of  Derry  and  rich  county  of  Derry?— I dont 

™2437.  Is  it  my  dulness,  or  your  stupidity  ? Lo  you 
think  it  fair,  when  all  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  contribut- 
ing to  reduce  the  misery  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  districts  of  Donegal,  that  the  ncher 
portions  of  Donegal  should  ^ntribute  nothmg,  bu 
should,  on  the  contrary,  contribute  to  help  the  rich 
county  and  city  of  Derry  ?-I  say  they  should  help 

th2«8°And  atall^vents  it  is  repugnant  to  your  mind 
that  this  rich  City  of  Derry  with  its  manufactures 
should  be  getting  a contribution  from  Donegal , is  it 
repugnant  to  your  mind?— No.  . . , T 

2439.  Do  you  think  it  is  repugnant  to  justice?  I 

^°2440^You  know  of  course  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
Donegal  is  scheduled  as  a congested  district?— I dont 

kn^41ftLarge  ^portions  of  ito-nearly  the  whole  of 
Inishowen—  you  know  that?— No,  I do  not. 


2442.  Is  not  the  whole  of  Inishowen,  except  a small 
district,  scheduled?— I cannot  tell  you. 

2443.  Is  that  your  local  knowledge? — I know 
nothing  of  that  part  of  Donegal. 

2444.  Take  it  from  me — a poor  Bantry  man,  a man 
from  the  South  of  Ireland—1 that  nearly  the  whole  of 
Inishowen  is  scheduled  as  a congested  district ; will 
you  take  it  from  me?— Yes. 

2445.  And  you  will  take  it  from  me  that  it  gets  out- 

side contributions,  and  has  got  outside  contributions 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  thousands 
of  pounds 

Mr.  Henry. — Including  Derry. 

2445a.  Mr.  Hcaly.— Would  you  think  it  fair  that 
portion  of  its  own  baronies  should  make  some  contri- 
butions ?— Certainly  not. 

2446.  Then  I will  pass  from  that  painful  subject. 

We  have  got  from  you  that  Donegal  No.  2 contributes 
£2,000  a year  to  Deny?— It  would  not  contribute 
that  much  in  one  year ; £1,389 ; it  would  not  run 
above  £1,500  in  any  year.  ...... 

2447.  This  is  no  question  of  speculation  at  ail ; this 
is  a matter  that  you  have  down  in  your  books  in  black 
and  white,  and  can  ascertain  to  a farthing ; what  is 
your  total  demand  note  on  the  area  ? — I could  not  tell 

^ 2448.  Do  you,  an  official  of  the  union,  come  here 
to  'five  evidence  and  you  cannot  answer  a crucial 
question?— If  Mr.  Ross  goes  to  Mr.  Adams  he  will 
get  the  demand  note  in  one  minute. 

2449.  You  are  the  person  put  forward  and  vouched 
for  by  your  counsel  as"  the  person  who  could  give  the 
information.  I am  told  that  you  have  extracted  from 
this  portion  of  Donegal,  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
£2,083 ; can  you  contradict  that? — I cannot  until  I 
see  the  demand  note. 

2450.  Did  you  not  take  the  trouble  m any  way  to  in- 
quire?—No  ; I did  not  think  these  questions  would  be 

aS2451.  You  thought  we  were  fools?— We  can  easily 
get  it.  , ., 

2452.  It  is  so  easily  got  that  you  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Dm  mm  ond.  —There  is  no  doubt  of  the  figure 

^2453.  Mr.  Hcaly.— You  have  told  us  that  the 
master  of  the  union  went  round  diligently  yesterday 
and  made  a census  of  the  paupers  of  the  union ; will 
you  tell  me,  as  a' union  official,  whether  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  somebody  in  the  workhouse,  whenever  a 
pauper  comes  into  the  house,  to  take  lus  place  of 
nativity?— He  did  not  go  round  yesterday ; it  was  a 
week  ago.  , . 

2454.  That  is  a splendid  answer.  1 ask  you  is  u 

the  duty  of  some  official  in  the  union  to  take  the  place 
of  birth  of  every  pauper?— It  is  not.  . 

2455.  Is  there  any  form  to  be  filled  on  the  admission 
of  a pauper  showing  where  he  was  bom? — Not  that  l 
am  aware  of,  and  I don’t  believe  there  is— where  they 
come  from,  not  where  they  were  born. 

2456.  There  is  a form  telling  where  they  come  from , 
and  is  that  duly  filled  up?— It  is,  by  tlie  master. 

2457.  Did  you  take  tlie  trouble,  wlien  the  master 

went  through ‘this  laborious  task  to  make  a census  of, 
say,  280  paupers— did  you  take  tlie  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining by  looking  at  tlie  official  books  where  they  came 
from  ? — No.  . , 

2458.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  been  an  inte- 
resting inquiry? — It  might  have  been. 

2459.  But  you  did  not  think  it  would  have  been  rele- 
vant. Do  you  think  it  would  have  helped  you?  i 
don’t  know  whether  it  would  have  helped  me  or  not. 

2460.  But  whether  it  would  or  not,  you  did  not  do 
it.  You  devised  the  splendid  system  of  the  census  last 
week?— Oh,  I did  not. 

2461.  Who  suggested  it  ?— It  was  officially  asked. 
Chairman.— The  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Horner.— That  is  for  jerrymandering  purposes, 

*°2462.  Mr.  Hcaly.— The  answer  is  this:  that  there 
were  twenty-seven  bom  in  No.  2.  How  many  we 
born  in  the  whole  of  Donegal  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

2463.  These  were  bom  in  these  nine  divisions,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  statement.  You  heard  your  coun- 
sel Mr.  Henry,  suggest  that  a great  many  of  tnese 
paupers  who  were  in  the  union— he  instanced  the  case 
of  Kilmainliam — you  have  that  strongly  m y°nr  mind 
—where  there  were  only  two  per  thousand,  and  me 
reason  is  that  they  all  go  into  the  city  to  die;  ana 
conversely  he  suggested  that  the  reason  there  are  omy 
five  returnable  from  this  particular  division  is  that 
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if  their  place  of  nativity  was  probed  it  would  be  found 
they  nearly  all  came  from  Donegal.  "Was  that  the 
point  of  the  story? — I heard  him  saying  that  there 
were  a great  many  people  living  in  Deny  who  came 
from  Donegal.  I don’t  think  the  majority  of  the 
paupers. 

2464.  That  was  the  point.  Then  that  story  had  no 
point.  Have  you  anything  to  support  the  statement 
you  instructed  your  counsel  to  make? — What  state- 
ment was  that? 

2465.  The  suggestion  founded  on  this  little  Kilmain- 
ham  narrative : that  a great  many  of  the  Derry  pau- 
pers came  from  Donegal  ? — I did  not  instruct  him  on 
that.  There  are  officials  instructing  him  besides  me. 

2466.  That  is  why  he  is  so  badly  instructed— too 
many  cooks.  Now  give  me  the  facts  of  the  nativity 
of  the  persons,  and  where  they  came  from? — These 
twenty-seven  were  born  in  that  district. 

2467.  I want  the  rest  of  them.  How  many  of  the 
rest  of  the  paupers  in  Derry  Union  came  from  Done- 
gal?—I could  not  tell  you.  I see  the  name  of  one 
from  Moville. 

2468.  My  question  is  from  the  whole  of  the  County 
Donegal  ? — I could  not  tell  you ; you  might  get  it 
from  the  master’s  list.  There  would  not  be  very  many. 

2469.  Mr.  Henry  says  that  they  are  nearly  all  from 
Donegal.  Is  that  point  abandoned? 

Mr.  Henry. — It  is  not. 

2470.  Mr.  Healy. — I want  you  to  get  for  me  at  some 
stage  of  this  Inquiry  the  number  of  paupers  in  Derry 
Union  whom  you  have  registered  in  your  books  as 
having  come  from  Donegal,  and  as  having  come  from 
Inishowen.  You  can  get  that  without  any  trouble? — 
I could  not. 

2471.  Don’t  they  all,  on  entering  the  house,  have 
to  say  where  they  come  from  ? — Yes. 

2472.  Will  you  find  out  for  me  how  many  come 
from  Inishowen? — None  at  all  stated  that  they  came 
from  Inishowen ; it'is  outside  the  union. 

2473.  Then  you  have  not  got  any;  like  the  shakes 
in  Norway.  So  much  for  the  2 per  cent,  from  Kil- 
mainham  ; that  little  story  vanishes.  We  may  take 
it,  then,  that  Inishowen  provides  for  its  own  poor? — 
You  may. 

2474.  Now  will  you  please  give  me  how  many  of 
these  paupers  come  from  Derry  city? — I suppose  75 
or  80  per  cent. 

2475.  And  Derry  city  valuation  I think  you  gave 
us  as  being  ? — £99,000. 

2476.  Derry  city  has  a valuation  that  would  sup- 
port two  workhouses  itself,  taking  £40,000  as  the  aver- 
age valuation  in  Ireland,  Derry  city  has  a valuation 
large  enough  to  support  two  unions? — I don’t  know 
that  it  has. 

2477.  If  the  average  valuation  in  Ireland  for  a 
workhouse  is  £40,000,  Derry  has  valuation  enough  for 
two  workhouses  ? — Not  the  same  as  the  one  we  have. 

2478.  You  also  gave  us  the  valuation  of  the  county 
portion  of  Derry  as  £52,549,  and  the  third  item  is  the 
valuation  of  Derry  No.  2,  which  you  have  given.  Did 
you  give  us  the  standard  rate  for  the  City  of  Derry,  or 
is  there  such  a thing  ? — I don’t  think  so,  for  the  county 
borough. 

2479.  Mr.  Healy. — Don’t  do  yourself  such  an  in- 
justice as  not  to  foiow  there  must  be  a standard  rate 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Henry. — County  borough,  poor  rate  7 cl.,  stan- 
dard rate  and  county  cess,  Is.  6 jfd. 

Mr.  Heahj. — Would  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  solution  of  this  difficulty,  seeing  that  you  have 
accommodation  for  724,  and  your  average  is  only  280, 
you  could  accommodate  500  more  paupers?— We  could. 

2480.  Would  you  think  it  a good  solution  of  this 
difficulty  to  add  any  of  these  other  unions  outside 
Derry.  ? Do  you  think  you  would  receive  the  Guar- 
dians for  these  districts  with  a coed  mile  failtel — I 
never  considered  that. 

2481.  Do  you  think  they  would  water  your  wine? 
There  are  four  unions  at  least  in  Donegal  that  you 
could  absorb  that  have  an  average  of  under  100  pau- 
pers. Do  you  think  you  would  gladly  see  the  Guar- 
dians from  those  districts  coming  in  to  Derry? — We 
would  not  have  room  for  them. 

2482.  That  would  be  your  only  objection  ? — That 
would  be  one  of  them. 

2483.  What  would  be  the  other  ?— They  would  hardly 
get  to  Derry  and  back  the  same  day. 

2484.  That  is  the  only  objection  you  would  have?— 
There  might  be  a lot  of  other  objections. 


2485.  Just  think  of  them.  There  would  be  no 
political  objection? — I know  nothing  about  politics. 

2486.  Would  there  be  any  political  objection? — I 
could  not  tell  you. 

2487.  But  you  would  entertain  none  yourself? — Not 
as  an  official. 

2488.  But  as  a man  ? — I have  feelings,  too,  as  a 
man. 

2489.  As  a man  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
those  outside  Guardians  coming  into  Derry? — Not  the 
slightest. 

2490.  I am  sure  all  the  Guardians  are  like  you. 
As  my  learned  friend  made  so  much  of  Derry  city  I 
want  you  to  teE  me  how  many  Guardians  you  have 
for  Derry? — Sixty  or  sixty-tliree. 

2491.  Out  of  those  sixty  Guardians,  how  many  does 
Derry  city  elect? — There  are  five  wards,  and  two  for 
each  ward — ten. 

2492.  Ten  out  of  sixty ; do  you  think  that  is  fair, 
having  regard  to  its  valuation? — There  are  fifteen  in 
the  city,  three  for  each  ward — fifteen  out  of  sixty- 
three. 

2493.  So  that  the  place  with  the  biggest  valuation 
and  the  greatest  number  of  paupers  has  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  representation  ? — That  is  the  way  it  was 
fixed  by  a higher  authority  than  me. 

2494.  If  you  had  the  fixing  of  it  would  you  like  to 
have  it  changed? — No,  we  have  quite  plenty  of  Guar- 
dians ; too  many  sometimes. 

2495.  Do  yon  think  Derry  has  plenty? — I do. 

2496.  My  friend  suggested  that  there  would  have 
to  be  compensation  to  the  officials  of  the  Derry  Union 
if  these  divisions  were  taken  away  from  them.  Do 
you  agree  in  that? — Certainly. 

2497.  And  if  your  work  was  reduced  your  pay 
should  be  increased  ? — Oh,  no,  it  does  not  follow. 

2498.  My  friend  suggested  that  if  Derry  No.  2 were 
taken  away  from  the  union  that  your  salary  should  in 
some  way  be  compensated  for? — Because  I would  be 
losing : iny  situation  would  be  abolished  as  clerk  of 
the  District  Council. 

2499.  Take  the  union.  Would  you  lose  anything  as 
clerk  of  the  union  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  reduce  my 
salary  ; I have  not  very  much  as  it  is. 

2500.  What  you  would  lose  would  be  clerk  of  the 
District  Council  ? — And  the  preparation  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary voters’  lists. 

2501.  I don’t  want  to  be  intrusive,  but  would  you 
give  me  your  salary  as  clerk  of  the  District  Council 
No.  2? — £54  a year. 

2502.  And  that  you  received  since  the  passing  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  as  an  addition  to  your 
salary? — You  cannot  exactly  call  it  an  addition  to  my 
salary,  because  I lost  a great  deal  by  the  passing  of 
the  Act- 

2503.  Supposing  you  were  continued  in  that  office  as 
clerk  to  that  District  Council  in  case  it  was  annexed 
to  Carndonagh,  you  would  have  no  grievance  whatever  It 
— I don’t  know  how  that  would  work  out. 

2504.  Can  you  suggest  any  grievance  you  would  have- 
if  your  salary  continued  ? — I can,  surely ; where  would 
the  District  Council  meet? 

2505.  Your  grievance  would  be  the  additional  train 
fare  ? — There  would  be  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  the 
office  and  going  away  to  Carndonagh.  I would  lose 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Parliamentary  voters’  lists. 

2506.  You  know  that  that  is  done  on  a scale.  Give 
me  the  proportion  for  voters  and  jurors  from  that  dis- 
trict?— Voters  £21,  and  jurors  £17  7s. 

2507.  Both  these  sums  come  to  you  through  the- 
County  Council  of  Donegal? — Yes. 

2508.  And  it  is  as  their  official  you  receive  these- 
sums  ? — It  is. 

2509.  That  money  would  be  still  payable  to  you  by 
the  County  Donegal  ?— I suppose  it  would. 

2510.  Mr.  Henry. — Would  you  also  lose  the  execu 
tive  sanitary  officership  ? — What  I gave  includes  that. 

2511.  Would  you  lose  anything  in  connection  with 
registration  ? — About  £5  a year.  And  then,  under  the 
Labourers  Acts  I consider  I would  lose : there  is  a 
second  scheme  going  on  in  the  district.  I was  granted 
£50  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Healy. — The  County  Donegal  means  to  treat  you 
very  liberaEy. 

2512.  Mr.  Horner.— You  have  been  asked,  with  re* 
ference  to  the  number  of  people  coming  from  these 
electoral  divisions,  and  you  told  us  they  were  twenty- 
seven? — Who  were  actuaUy  born  in  the  district. 

2513.  Is  it  the  custom  to  ascertain,  when  a person 
comes  in,  where  he  was  bom?— -It  is  not. 


Aug.  14,  1903 

Mr.  \vTL. 
Perry. 
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Mr.  W.  L. 


Rfr.  William 
J.  Hanna. 


2514.  Suppose  I come  from  Donegal  and  reside  a 
year  or  a year  and  a half  in  Derry  city,  and  return  my- 
self as  Derr}'  city,  am  I registered  as  such? — You  are; 
you  may  come  from  Donegal,  or  the  County  Donegal. 

2515.  It  has  been  suggested  the  city  of  Derry  is 
extremely  rich.  There  are  240  paupers  out  of  the 
city  alone — four  times  as  many  as  out  of  Stranorlar, 


and  three  times  as  many  as  out  of  Letterkenny.  As 
regards  No.  2 district  itself,  how  many  Rural  Coun- 
cillors are  there  returned  from  No.  2? — Twenty-one. 

2516.  Did  they  pass  a resolution  on  the  subject  of 
going  to  Inisliowen  ? — They  did  ; they  passed  a resolu- 
tion strongly  objecting  to  it,  according  to  the  minutes. 


Mr.  William  J.  Hank, 

2517.  Air.  Henry. — Are  you  a Guardian  of  the  Poor 
for  Londonderry  Union? — lam,  for  twenty-five  years. 

2518.  Are  you  also  a member  of  the  Rural  District 
Council  No.  2 ? — I am  a co-opted  member  for  London- 
derry No.  2 District  Council. 

2519.  Are  you  also  a member  of  the  Donegal  County 
Council  ? — -1  represent  the  county  electoral  division. 

2520.  Have  you  full  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  this  district  ? — I have. 

2521.  What  is  the  feeling  as  to  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion?— They  are  intensely  opposed  to  it. 

2522.  You  personally  are  opposed  to  it? — I am. 

2523.  On  what  grounds  ?— -I  am  opposed  to  it  because 
it  is  clearly  against  the  interests  of  the  sick  and  infirm, 
and  if  unions  have  any  meaning  at  all  it  means  that 
they  were  for  the  relief  of  those  that  are  sick  and  in- 
firm, and  therefore  I think  that  distance  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  word  convenience. 

2524.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  there  is  no 
great  inconvenience  in  going  to  Carndonagh  from  these 
particular  districts,  and  to  Letterkenny  from  these  other 
districts ; but  is  the  entire  tendency  of  the  people 
from  these  districts  towards  Londonderry  ? — It  is. 

2525.  Would  it  be  as  convenient  to  bring  sick  and 
infirm  people  to  Carndonagh  or  Letterkenny  as  it  is 
to  Derry? — I think,  when  you  go  beyond  a radius 
that  can  be  reached  by  the  ambulance  that  you  are 
going  beyond  a distance  that  is  at  all  convenient,  and 
railways  are  of  no  use.  Since  I became  a Guardian 
the  whole  population  of  the  workhouse  has  changed. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  Derry  workhouse  infir- 
mary there  were  about  a dozen  or  fifteen  ; now,  taking 
the  winter  with  the  summer,  there  is  a daily  average 
of  about  100  in  hospital,  and  a great  many  that  are 
not  in  the  infirmary  are  old,  weak,  and  infirm  people. 
Now,  a railway  is  no  use  for  those  who  are  sick  ; for 
if  it  is  a contagious  disease,  or  fever  of  any  sort,  they 
won’t  take  them  ou  the  railway. 

2526.  Mr.  Healy. — There  are  only  five  there  alto- 
gether—not  a great  many?— If  it  is  a person  that  has 
met  with  an  accident  you  have  to  send  a stretcher  .md 
four  bearers,  and  then  it  takes  a compartment. 

Mr.  Healy. — ‘£2,000  a year  is  a high  price  for  a 
stretcher.  . 

2527.  Mr.  Henry. — Would  the  representatives  of 
these  various  districts  that  are  proposed  to  be  taken 
-to  Inisliowen  attend  at  Carndonagh? — They  could  not 
without  losing  the  whole  day ; and  when  they  come  to 
attend  their  duties  at  the  workhouse  or  the  Rural 
Council  they  generally  come  in  to  attend  the  market — 
do  their  marketing  first  and  their  private  affairs,  and 
then  attend  to  their  public  duties. 

2528.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  rates  in  No.  2 district? — It  must  necessarily  in- 
crease tlie  rates. 

2529.  In  addition,  have  tlie  ratepayers  of  this  dis- 
trict an  interest  in  the  buildings  of  the  Londonderry 
Union? — Certainly.  The  increase  in  the  valuation  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  very  rapid  in  Derry ; but 
up  to  within  a few  years  the  valuation  of  Derry  No.  2 
was  very  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  valuation  of  the  union. 

2530.  And  if  there  was  any  adjustment  made,  even 
between  the  districts,  do  you  think  your  ratepayers 
would  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it? — I don’t  think 
they  will,  if  carried  to  Inisliowen. 

2531.  It  would  go  to  union  charges? — Yes. 

2532.  As  regards  the  divisions  suggested  for  Lettev- 
kenny,  is  Londonderry  much  more  convenient  for  them 
than  Letterkenny? — Londonderry,  from  the  centre  of 
these  three,  would  be  about  six  miles. 

2533.  And  from  Letterkenny? — About  thirteen,  by 
the  available  roads. 

2534.  Is  there  any  outdoor  relief  in  this  district? — 
There  is  some  all  over  the  district. 

2535.  Does  it  at  all  approach  the  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  given  in  Carndonagh  ? — Not  at  all. 

2536.  Mr.  Cooke. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
influx  of  people  from  No.  2 to  Londonderry  seeking 
employment? — I know  that  from  tlie  large  number  of 


i,  j.p.,  examined. 

shirt  factories  that  have  been  established  in  Derry  year 
after  year  that  a great  many  of  the  shirt  workers  come 
out  from  the  country,  and  where  there  is  a family— a 
lot  of  daughters — they  get  employment  in  the  shirt 
factories  ; and  a great  number  of  families  within  my 
own  recollection  came  in  to  Derry. 

Air.  Healy. — I respectfully  object ; I pressed  the  clerk 
of  the  union  for  the  exact  facts ; generalities  are  no 
use. 

Witness. — These  families  remain  as  families  until 
their  children  marry ; then  the  old  man  and  the  old 
woman  drift  into  the  workhouse. 

2537.  Air.  Cooke. — Do  the  paupers  first  come  into 
Londonderry  ? 

Mr.  Ilcaly. — I object;  books  are  available,  and  we 
should  have  the  figures. 

Air.  Henry. — We  will  prove  that  there  is  no  record 
kept  of  where  the  people  were  born. 

Mr.  Ilcaly. — There  is  a record  of  where  they  came 
from. 

Mr.  Henry. — Yes,  immediately  before. 

Witness. — When  there  was  divisional  rating  we 
always  inquired  where  they  were  born  and  how  long 
they  had  remained  in  the  district  before  relief ; but 
since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  there 
is  union  rating. 

2538.  Air.  Cooke.— I am  asking  you  about  migratory 
labour  into  the  City  of  Derry? — That  has  been  the 
tendency. 

2539.  And  when  the  girls  get  employment  in  these 
factories  their  fathers  and  mothers  come  into  the  town 
after  them. 

Air.  Healy. — Let  us  have  the  books. 

Witness. — As  long  as  the  girls  are  unmarried  they 
generally  support  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  when 
they  have  families  of  their  own  the  old  people  go  to  tlie 
workhouse  very  often. 

2540.  Air.  Drummond. — Is  there  not  a great  amount 
of  migratory  labour  towards  Glasgow  for  the  very  same 
class  of  employment  as  they  go  to  Derry  for? — I don't 
know ; I know  within  the  last  fortnight  five  or  six 
persons  that  were  discharged  from  the  railway  came 
right  into  Derry. 

2541.  Would  you  think  it  right  that  Donegal  should 
send  a contribution  to  Glasgow  because  a number  of 
Donegal  people  go  over  to  the  factories  there  ?— I don't 
know. 

2542.  You  make  a point  about  the  distances  the  poor 
may  have  to  be  brought,  especially  for  the  infirmary. 
How  many  miles  does  this  Derry  Union  run  back  to- 
wards Dungiven  ? — Probably  ten.  or  fifteen  miles  to  the 
extreme  point. 

2543.  It  is  a good  deal  further  than  Letterkenny  is 
from  Derry? — Oh,  dear,  no.  If  you  take  the  western 
edge  of  Burt  from  that  to  Carndonagh  is  twenty-five 
miles. 

2544.  Does  Derry  not  go  back  until  it  meets  Magheia- 
felt  Union?— Oh,  no. 

Air.  Henry. — It  is  thirteen  miles  to  Park. 

2545.  Air.  Drummond. — It  goes  away  down  into  the 
heart  of  Derry.  You  have  no  objection  to  bringing  a 

Serson  a considerable  distance  through  the  County 
'erry ; why  do  you  raise  an  objection  to  their  being 
brought  to  Donegal  a coi-responding  distance?— I think 
one  inconvenience  is  not  rectified"  by  making  two  in- 
conveniences. 

2546.  Then  it  is  no  harm  for  them  to  he  brought 
into  Derry ; but  it  would  be  a harm  to  bring  them  a 
corresponding  distance  in  Donegal  ? — I don’t  know  what 
deductions  you  draw. 

2547.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  only  one  county 
infirmary  for  the  whole  County  Donegal? — I suppose 
that  is  so. 

2548.  Is  it  not  a very  long  distance  from  Bundoran, 
and  Glenties,  and  .Malm  Head  to  Lifford  ?— It  is  a 
long  distance  from  Dungiven  to  Magherafelt. 

2549.  Has  much  trouble  or  inconvenience  been  caused 
because  there  is  only  one  infirmary  there,  and  that  they 
must  be  brought  long  distances  ? — Quite  so ; hut  I don’t 
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see  liow  that  bears  on  the  partition  of  unions.  I say 
all  these  union  boundaries  were  made  for  convenience 
to  workhouse. 

2550.  You  have  said  this  is  objectionable  because  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  sick  poor ; what  injury  have 
you  ever  heard  complained  of,  as  a County  Councillor, 
because  the  poor  have  to  be  brought  to  Lifford  a long 
distance  ? — Lifford  is  not  for  paupers. 

2551.  Have  you,  as  County  Councillor,  ever  com- 
plained because  patients  had  to  be  brought  a long 
distance  to  Lifford  ?— No.  Before  they  can  come  to 
the  workhouse  hospital  or  infirmary  they  must  be 
destitute  people.  These  people  have  no  other  means 
available  except  what  is  supplied  from  the  workhouse ; 
they  have  the  ambulance  van  and  the  necessary  atten- 
dants, and  they  are  brought  in  a proper  conveyance 
and  from  a handy  distance.  If  you  go  large  distances 
and  avail  yourself  of  railways,  that  is  not  practicable. 

2552.  Is  there  an  ambulance  from  Malin  Head  to 
Lifford  ? — I am  talking  of  the  pauper  hospitals. 

2553.  Did  you  hear  that  they  have  an  ambulance  at 
Carndonagh,  or  two  ? — Yes ; but  I say  that  it  is  not 
as  convenient  to  send  an  ambulance  thirty  miles  as  to 
send  one  seven. 

2554.  Then,  although  they  have  two  ambulances  your 
whole  objection  is  based  on  the  convenience  of  the 
paupers? — It  is.  There  is  nothing  sacred  in  a county 
boundary ; I can  stand  with  one  foot  in  the  County 
Derry  and  the  other  in  the  County  Donegal,  within 
half  a mile  of  my  own  house. 

2555.  Mr.  HeaJy.—l  think  you  are  entirely  opposed 
to  outdoor  relief  ? — No,  sir. 

2556.  You  are  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I wrote 

a resolution,  and  moved  a resolution,  that  governs  the 
outdoor  relief  in  the  Londonderry^  Workhouse 

2557.  Governs  is  a very  good  word ; restricts,  I say  ? 
— I think  outdor  relief,  without  it  is  governed,  is  a 
very  bad  tiling. 

2558.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  Guardians  there 
are  for  Londonderry  No.  2? — Just  the  number  of  Rural 
District  Councillors,  with  the  number  co-opted  in  addi- 
tion— twenty-one. 

2559.  Then  out  of  sixty-three  Guardians  of  the 
Derry  Union,  No.  2 returns  one-third? — Through  their 
dnal  function  of  being  Rural  District  Councillors  and 
Guardians. 

2560.  Could  you  give  me  the  annual  budget  of  Derry 
Union— what  are  your  total  rates? — Union  rates. 
Well,  I am  speaking  from  memory.  I know  the  requi- 
sition was  £900  and  something  ; it  was  probably  1901 — 
I am  speaking  from  memory — I know  that  it  was 
under-estimated.  And  the  next  was  high  ; 1 think  the 
highest  was  £1,700  in  the  requisition. 

2561.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Londonderry  Union 
is  run  for  £1,700  a year  ? — I am  talking  of  No.  2. 

2562.  Could  you  give  me  the  total  budget  for  the 
entire  union  ? — I cannot. 

Chairman. — It  was  given  in  evidence  by  the  clerk 
before  you  came,  a couple  of  days  ago.  For  1902 — in- 
maintenance,  £2,800  ; outdoor  relief,  £178  ; establish- 
ment charges,  £2.044  ; burials,  £36  ; superannuations, 
£55 ; about  £5,000  is  the  total. 

2563.  Mr.  Htnly. — If  the  total  budget  for  Deny 
Union  be  £5,000  you  contribute  about  £2,000  from 
No.  2? — I think  the  average  requisition  for  union  pur- 
poses on  the  Donegal  County  Council  is  about  £1,500  a 
year. 

2564.  The  annual  cost  is  £5,000,  and  you  contribute 
al  least  one-third  ? — Between  one-third  and  'one-fourtli. 

2565.  So  that  the  City  of  Derry  and  the  rural  portion 
of  Deny  has  a contribution  of  about  one-third  from 
Donegal.  And  we  know  that  County  Derry  is  well-to- 
do  and  prosperous,  and  we  know  that  the  City  of  Derry 
is  well-to-do  and  prosperous.  Do  you  think  that  the 
richer  portion  of  Donegal  should  make  any  contribution 
to  its  poorer  neighbours  ? — If  you  mean  that  the  richer 
districts  of  the  County  Donegal  should  contribute  to 
the  ratepayers  and  to  the  people  that  live  in  other 
districts,  I don’t  think  so. 

2566.  Did  it  ever  flash  across  your  mind  at  all  as  to 
how  much  Donegal  as  a whole,  the  poorer  portions  of 
Donegal,  have  got  from  elsewhere.  I think  this  will 

fnn  ratePayei‘s  elsewhere  button  up  their  pockets — 
*450,000  for  railways  under  the  Act  of  1886  ; £150,000 
tor  Glenties  ; a free  grant,  £80,000,  for  the  Killybegs 
me;  totai,  £680,000  for  railways.  You  got  £15,000 
ior  the  Gwebarra  bridge,  and  £100,000  for  piers ; so 
onegal  has  got  from  the  Imperial  taxpayer,  including 
tne  rest  of  Ireland,  close  upon  £800,000  within  the  last 
_•  ^rS-  -ft  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
i Doi?eSa*  £800,000  within  the  last  ten  years,  how 
CI1  °ught  comfortable  Donegal  give  to  uncomfortable 


Donegal  ? — I don’t  think  well  arranged  and  well- 
administered  taxes  in  one  district  should  go  to  support 
and  protect  maladministration  in  another  district. 
Besides,  Londonderry  No.  2 got  none  of  the  money 
you  speak  of.  It  was  Iuishowen,  Stranoriar,  and 
Letterkemiy  got  it. 

2567.  Do  you  think  that  the  blue-blooded  gentry  of 

Donegal,  and  the  Demosthenes  of  Donegal,  oueht  not  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  Raparee” Banishes 
and  people  of  Donegal  ? — That  is  a euphonious  wav  of 
putting  it.  J 

2568.  Do  you  think  that  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  Donegal,  and  the  independence  of  Donegal,  and  the 
prosperity  of  Donegal,  and  the  education  of  Donegal, 
ought  not  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  unlettered  people 
oi  Donegal  ? — I don’t  think  the  industrious  farmers  of 
Londonderry  No.  2 district  should  contribute,  and  be 
taken  m to  help  the  extravagant  rates  that  are  struck 
m Inishowen,  because  they  are  raying  in  outdoor  relief 
f P®.r  cent-  on  their  whole  valuation,  and  one  of  their 
leading  Guardians  stated  at  their  hoard  that,  public- 
houses  got  a great  part  of  it. 

2569.  Do  you  think  they  should  come  with  their 
intelligence  to  their  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neigh- 
bours who  have  no  sense  except  to  strike  extravagant 
rates? — I don’t  quite  understand  whether  you  mean 
the  contribution  should  be  to  the  ratepayers*  or  to  the 
paupers. 

2570.  This  No.  2 division  in  T nisliowen  baronv  is,  I 
understand,  prosperous,  educated,  intelligent,  and  law- 
abiding,  and  if  there  are  any  other  epithets  you  wish 
I will  confer  it  on  them  ?— More  or  less. 

2571.  Do  you  think  the  people  in  this  barony  should 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  ignorant,  priest-ridden, 
uneducated,  nialadni mistered  people  of  Inishowen?— 
I never  took  such  graphic  terms  into  consideration  at 
all. 

2572.  I will  give  yon  a fresh  start.  Inishowen  is  a 
barony  ?— It  is  ; but  please  keep  down  to  my  level. 

2573.  I am  a very  small  man  in  every  way.  and  you 
are  in  the  witness  box ; you  are  a volunteer  and  I am 
paid,  and  I am  paid  to  cross-examine.  You  are  there, 
and  you  have  volunteered.  This  is  a barony,  sir ; it 
consists  of  rich  and  poor  people,  does  it  not-njf  moun- 
tain and  of  plain,  of  ignorant  and  of  instructed  ? — 
That  is  common  to  all  people.  Ancl  then  there  is  good 
land  and  bad  land  everywhere. 

2574.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  one  barony  should 
come  to  the  assistance  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  or 
would  you  take  a purely  arbitrary  division,  which  has 
neither  geography  nor  finance,  or  anything  else  to  sup- 
port it,  and  lump  all  the  rich  people  together  ?— All 
our  baronies  arc*  artificial ; county-  boundaries  are  just 
as  artificial  as  union  boundaries. 

2575.  You  think  so,  especially  in  Donegal  ?— In  any 
part. 

2576.  I thought  there  were  places  like  the  Swilly 
and  the  Foyle  rivers,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  also 
contributes  its  aid  in  giving  a boundary.  Your  plan 
is  this:  take  all  the  rich  people  and  alt  the  educated 
people  and  lump  them  together,  and  let  them  escape 
rlie  rates  for  their  poorer  neighbours? — Not  at  all; 
this  is  a district  that  lies  within  the  proper  radius 
from  a workhouse  that  they  have  contributed  to  raise, 
and  their  destitue  people  have  a better  right  to  get 
accommodation  in  the  Derry  Workhouse,  because  their 
ratepayers  have  paid  for  it. 

2577.  Why  did  the  rest  of  Ireland  contribuce  a 
million  to  the  people  of  Donegal  and  you  won’t  give 
a penny? — That  is  an  abstract  question. 

2578.  Were  you  ever  in  Carndonagh  in  your  life? — 
Yes. 

2579.  That  was  on  Thursday  last?— Yes;  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  O’Dolierty. 

2580.  You  contribute  £2,000  a year,  or  £1.500  from 
Derry  No.  2.  Do  you  think  you  get  value  for  your 
money?— I think  our  ratepayers  get  value  for  iheir 
money. 

2581.  Therefore,  you  don’t  think  the  rates  in  any- 
way could  be  reduced  for  them.  What  is  the  average 
cost  of  a pauper  in  the  unions  in  Ireland  ? 

Chairman.— Say  nine  shillings. 

2582.  Mr.  Healy. — Take  the  average  cost  of  a pauper 
to  be  £23  a year,  and  you  have  only  five,  you  being  so 
rich— that  is  £115  a year  ? — I don’t  consider  that  that 
is  the  only  contribution  that  Londonderry  No.  2 should 
give  towards  the  paupers  that  are  relieved  in  the  Derry 
workhouse. 

2583.  If  the  clerk  of  the  union  says  that  your  aver- 
age contribution  from  No.  2 is  five  paupers,  that  would 
mean  that  you  should  pay  £115  a year  ?— He  is  respon- 


Avy.  14,  1903. 

Mr.  William 
J.  Hanna. 
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Aug  14, 1903.  sible  for  that  statement  and  for  that  fact ; but  I think 
,r  “ — , it  is  only  part  of  the  fact  : I think  it  is  right  enough 

Mr.  Wm  J.  ag  far  ag  ft  gQes 

Hanna.  2584.  I am  leading  you  into  a trap,  I may  tell  you? 

— I suppose  you  are. 

2585.  There  is  a pitfall  in  front  of  you  now  ?— I am 
in  a tremor  when  you  speak  to  me. 

2586.  There  is  medical  assistance  all  round.  Start 
with  the  assumption  that  Derry  No.  2 only  contributes 
five  paupers  to  the  Derry  Union? — I don’t  concede  that. 

2587.  Don’t  concede  it,  but  assume  it? — You  may 
romance  in  the  matter,  but  I won’t  follow  you. 

2588.  I am  a paid  romancer.  If  £115  would  sup- 
port the  paupers  of  Derry  No.  2 for  twelve  months,  do 
you  think  you  ought  to  pay  more  ? — I don’t  agree  with 
that  calculation  at  all. 

2589.  I suppose  you  know  what  such  a thing  as 
arguing  from  a hypothesis  is  ? — I am  not  going  into  the 
question  of  equation  with  you. 

2590.  If  all  your  paupers  could  be  maintained  for 
£115,  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  ? — Yes  ; but 
that  is  not  the  fact. 

2591.  If  it  were  the  fact  would  you  be  willing  to  pay 
more? — I don’t  understand  you. 

2592.  If  you  had  a herd  of  cows  and  you  could  feed 
them  for  £115,  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  any  more  ? 
— I don’t  understand  the  object  of  that. 

2593.  You  are  the  only  man  in  court  who  does  not 
understand  me.  If  you  had  five  paupers  that  you 
could  maintain  for  £115,  would  you  be  willing  to  pay 
any  more? — I am  afraid  both  you  and  I are  in  the 
minority. 

Mr.  Mealy. — Then  the  Demosthenes  of  Donegal  may 
go  down ! 

2594.  Mr.  Clancy. — I believe  you  are  the  chief  oppo- 
nent of  this  proposed  scheme? — I represent  in  the 
Donegal  County  Council  this  electoral  county  division. 

2595.  You  are  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Donegal  County  Council  to  this  scheme  ? — Naturally ; 
because  the  people  I represent  are  opposed  to  it. 

2596.  Your  opposition,  I take  it  from  what  you  have 
said  already,  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  sick, 
the  poor,  and  the  infirm  ? — Yes  ; I believe  that  if  these 
union  boundaries  are  altered  it  will  be  greatly  against 
the  interests  of  the  sick  poor,  ratepayers,  and  general 
.convenience,  also  Guardians  could  not  attend  these  dis- 
tant workhouses. 

2597.  Your  opposition  is  entirely  on  the  ground  of 
benevolence  ? — On  the  ground  of  increasing  the  incon- 
venience instead  of  abating  it. 

2598.  That  is  benevolence  to  the  poor:  no  other 
•ground? — There  is  my  answer. 

2599.  Have  yon  any  other  ground  of  opposition  ? — I 

believe  it  would  increase  the  taxation  of  Londonderry 
No.  2.  v 


2600.  Any  other  ground?— If  you  suggest  it  I wji| 
answer  you. 

2601.  I want  you  to  say  whether  you  have  any  other 
ground  of  opposition? — I really  cannot  tell  you. 

2602.  Have  you  not  come  here  to  give  evidence  in 
opposition? — I have  given  all  the  evidence  I can;  I 
may  have  some  other  objections  which  I cannot  just 
recall  at  the  moment. 

2603.  So  far  as  you  can  recall  at  this  moment  you 
have  no  reasons  except  those  of  benevolence  and  prob- 
able increase  of  taxation? — No. 

2604.  Do  you  know  a place  called  Ballymullan?  - 
I know  it  is  somewhere  out  in  the  County  Derry.  I 
never  was  there. 

2605.  Do  you  recollect  any  incident  connected  with 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ballymullan  in  1900,  in  which 
you  yourself  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Hear y. — Is  it  in  No.  2 at  all? 

2606.  Mr.  Clancy. — Is  it  not  in  the  Derry  Union?— 
It  is ; it  is  in  Derry  No.  1. 

2607.  Do  you  recollect,  in  1900,  your  proposing  a 
resolution  against  outdoor  relief  being  given  in 
Christmas  week  to  two  women  who  were  eighteen  miles 
away  from  the  workhouse?— I think  I did  oppose. 
They  were  neither  sick  nor  infirm. 

2608.  Mr.  Ilcnry. — You  were  asked  with  reference 
to  this  portion  of  Londonderry — Park — is  there  any 
workhouse  nearer  ?— No. 

2609.  So,  although  it  is  an  inconvenience  you  haw 
to  put  up  with  it.  Is  that  quite  different  in  this  case, 
when  you  ai’e  dealing  with  No.  2? — Derry  Workhouse 
is  nearer. 

2610.  You  have  been  put  hypothetical  cases  about 
£115.  If  you  are  put  into  Carndonagh  Union  will 
the  rates  be  higher  in  this  district  than  they  are  at 
present  ?— Certainly. 

2611.  Therefore,  with  your  five  paupers,  instead  of 
paying  a certain  sum  you  are  to  be  transferred  to 
Inisliowen,  and  pay  still  more  for  the  same  paupers? 

Mr.  Hcaly. — So  he  ought. 

2612.  Mr.  Henry. — Do  you,  as  between  paying  more 
in  Carndonagh  as  compared  with  Deny,  prefer  the 
greater  convenience  of  Derry  and  the  less  money?— 
Certainly. 

2613.  You  also  rely  on  the  fact  that  the  representa- 
tives could  not  attend  the  meetings  ? — They  could  not; 
they  are  virtually  disfranchised. 

2614.  Mr.  Cooke. — You  heard  Mr.  Healy  talk  of  the 
thousands  of  pounds  poured  into  Donegal.  Was  ever 
one  farthing  given  to  No.  2? — Certainly  not. 

2615.  Was  it  poured  into  Inisliowen,  Milford,  Gwee- 
dore,  and  all  these  impoverished  districts? — Yes. 

2616.  So  far  as  Deny  No.  2 is  concerned,  it  might 
have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  County  Derry  for 
all  it  got  out  of  it? — Yes. 


Dr-  Sproule. 


Dr.  Sproule 

2617.  Mr.  Henry. — Are  you  the  Dispensary  Doctor 
of  Kilderry  District? — I am. 

2618.  And  do  you  reside  in  Culmore,  inside  the 
Liberties  ? — Yes. 

2619.  How  many  years  liave  you  been  dispensary 
doctor  ? — Nineteen. 

2620.  Taking  your  own  district,  Kilderry,  how  is 
it  situated  with  regard  to  Derry  and  Carndonagh? — 
Much  more  convenient  to  Derry. 

2621.  What  is  the  nearest  part  of  your  district  to 
Derry? — About  three  miles. 

2622.  And  what  distance  would  the  same  portion 
be  from  Carndonagh  ? — Over  twenty. 

2623.  In  your  district  is  there  any  possible  use  that 
■could  be  made  of  the  railway  to  get  to  Carndonagh? — I 
don’t  think  it  is  practical  in  the  case  of  sickness. 

2624.  And  is  there  a direct  road  through  your  dis- 
trict into  Londonderry? — There  is. 

2625.  Do  you  remember,  some  time  ago,  having  a 
•case  of  typhus  fever  outside  your  district  towards  Mo- 
ville  ? — I do  ; in  the  Moville  district. 

2626.  How  many  cases  were  there? — Four  cases  went 
to  hospital. 

2627.  And  how  many  days  did  it  take  removing  them 

to  Carndonagh? — I am  informed 

Mr.  Hecdy. — I object ; the  doctor  was  produced 
yesterday ; this  is  not  in  his  district. 

2628.  Mr.  Henry. — You  heard  the  clerk  give  evi- 
dence yesterday  that  it  took  from  three  to  four  days, 
and  you  agree  with  that? — I do.. 

2629.  In  your  own  medical  experience  as  a doctor, 
assuming  that  yonr  district  was  transferred,  would  you 
direct  the  removal  of  cases  to  Carndonagh  that  you  at 
present  send  to  Derry? — I would  not. 


examined. 

2630.  Would  you  prefer  to  take  the  risk  of  leaving 
them  in  their  own  houses? — Unless  it  was  an  infectious 
disease ; and  in  not  infectious  diseases  they  would 
come  into  Derry,  stay  with  their  friends  for  a few 
days,  and  enter  the  Derry  infirmary. 

2631.  Do  you  know  them  to  do  that? — I do. 

Mr.  Hcaly. — That  belongs  to  the  county. 

2632.  Mr.  Henry. — Then  Donegal  people  are  actually 
using  that  county  infirmary? — Yes. 

2633.  Sooner  than  go  to  Lifford,  would  the  effect  oi 
including  that  in  Carndonagh  be  to  deprive  the  in- 
habitants of  that  district  of  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
house infirmary  ? — It  would  deprive  them  of  the  bene- 
fit of  almost  any  infirmary. 

2634.  Mr.  Horner. — And  part  of  the  reason  of  that 

is  that  immediately  north  of  Kilderry  there  is  a range 
of  mountains  ? — Yes  ; the  direct  road  goes  down  to 
the  river.  . , 

2635.  Does  that  itself  rise  up  a range  of  mountains » 

— Very  lai'ge  mountains.  , 

2636.  This  low-lying  district  sloping  down  to  the 

river  is  separated  from  Inishowen  Union  by  a physical 
boundary  of  mountains? — Yes.  , 

2637.  Mr.  Drummond. — Is  there  a good  public  mao 

to  Carndonagh  ? — The  road  is  fairly  good,  but  it  is  a 
tremendous  length.  , , . 

2638.  Mr.  Horner. — From  Kilderry  to  Carndonagn 

is  there  a long  road  ? — It  is  twenty  miles ; it  is  the 
only  road.  . 

2639.  Mr.  Leech. — What,  in  your  opinion,  would l w 
the  effect  of  sending  people  with  acute  diseases  a dis- 
tance of  that  sort? — It  would  be  injurious  to  than- 

2640.  Would  it  increase  the  risk  to  their  lives  i— 
Enormously. 
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2641.  In  the  case  of  accidents,  would  it  be  impos- 
sible to  send  them  that  distance? — I could  not  advise 
them  to  go. 

2642.  Would  you  prefer  retaining  the  people  in 
their  own  houses? — I would  much  prefer  retaining 
them  at  home  than  sending  them  a long  journey. 

2643.  Mr.  Healy. — Have  you  your  books  here? — I 
have  not. 

2644.  But  you  have  a good  memory  ? — Fairly. 

2645.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  how  many 


£ supers  afflicted  with  acute  disease  did  you  send  into 
'erry  workhouse? — I could  not  tell. 

2646.  How  many  stretchers  did  you  requisition 
within  the  last  twelve  months? — None. 

2647.  How  many  of  these  terrible  accidents  had  you 
out  there  within  the  last  twelve  months  that  you  had 
to  send  into  the  Derry  workhouse? — I don’t  think  we 
had  any. 

2648.  For  the  last  twelve  months,  if  these  unhappy 
people  had  been  joined  on  to  Camdonagh  they  would 
not  have  known  the  difference? — I don’t  think  they 
would. 


Dr.  David  Hamilton  examined. 


2649.  Mr.  Henry. — Are  you  the  Dispensary  Doctor 
of  Burt? — Yes. 

2650.  And  have  you  been  there  for  fifteen  years  ?— 
Yes. 

2651.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  your 
district  to  Carndonagh? — I believe  it  is  about  twenty- 
one  miles. 

2652.  And  to  Londonderry  what  distance  is  it? — 
Eight. 

2653.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Sproule  as 
to  sending  cases  to  Carndonagh  as  compared  with 
Derry?— Yes. 

2654.  Do  you  agree  with  that  evidence?— I do. 

2655.  Mr.  Healy. — The  same,  doctor,  as  in  the  last 
case  ; how  many  people  had  you  afflicted  with  leprosy 
in  the  last  twelve  months  that  you  had  to  send  in  to 
the  Derry  workhouse  ? — I sent  one  patient  on  Wednes- 
day last. 

2656.  I suppose  you  knew  the  Inquiry  was  comma" 
on  ?— I did  not. 

2657.  What  was  liis  name? — It  was  a girl. 

2658.  What  was  her  name  ? — Mary  Hewson. 

2659.  What  was  the  matter  with  poor  Mary?— It 
was  my  first  visit.  I am  not  certain  ; I believe  it  was 
Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys  ; but  unless  there  was 
an  examination  made  I could  not  say  whether  that 
is  positive  or  not. 

2660.  That  is  not  an  infectious  disease  ?— No. 

2661.  Nor  a disease  requiring  a stretcher  ?— Well,  a 
car  was  sent  for. 

2662.  Would  it  not  be  as  easy  to  send  a car  for  Mary 
from  Camdonagh  ?— Of  her  own  free  will  she  consented 
to  go  to  Derry,  although  their  own  residence  is  only 
six  miles  out  of  Letterkenny. 


2663.  It  would  have  been  handier  for  her  to  go  to 
Letterkenny  ? — No  ; she  consented  to  go  to  Derry. 

2664.  The  attractions  of  the  city? — I don’t  know. 

2665.  Before  Mary’s  case,  who,  I hope,  will  recover 
completely — before  her  case  how  many  did  you  send  in  ? 
— I don't  really  know. 

2666.  How  long  are  you  there  ? — Fifteen  years. 

2667.  In  the  fifteen  years  how  many  did  you  send  ? — 
I know  of  several  people  that  are  in  at  present. 

2668.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
guns,  I will  come  back.  In  the  fifteen  years  how 
many  did  you  send  in  ? — I remember  one  at  least. 

2669.  Mr.  Clancy. — What  district  did  this  girl  live 
in? — In  Burt. 

2670.  She  was  six  miles  from  Letterkenny? — No; 
her  own  home  was  six  miles  from  Letterkenny ; she 
was  a hired  girl. 

2671.  Where  did  she  fall  ill? — Carmanaddy,  Burt. 

2672.  How  many  miles? — I should  say  it  is  about 
five. 

2673.  Mr.  Henry. — 'And  she  would  have  to  be  carted 
over  to  Carndonagh  nearly  twenty  miles? — It  would 
be  more. 

2674.  Do  you  know  of  people  from  your  district  at 
present  in  the  workhouse  infirmary? — I do. 

2675.  Do  they  go  in  themselves  frequently  without 
your  sending  them  ? — They  do. 

Mr.  Henry. — The  demand  note  for  Deny  No.  2 in 
1901  was  £1,159  16s.  Id.  ; in  1902  it  was  £1,070 
7s.  9d.  ; in  1903,  £1,710  11s.  lOd.  ; and  for  the  existing 
financial  year,  £1,420  11s. 

Mr.  Healy. — Perhaps  you  would  give  us  the  papers 
now. 


Mr.  Thomas  Oresswell  examined. 


2676.  Mr.  Henry. — Do  you  reside  in  Inch? — Yes. 

2677.  And  are  you  a large  ratepayer  there? — Fair!' 
large. 

2678.  Do  you  know  the  feeling  of  the  residents  o: 
that  district  on  this  question  ? — I do. 

2679.  What  is  their  view?— They  don’t  wish  to  b< 
annexed  to  the  Carndonagh  Union. 

2680.  Is  that  the  universal  opinion? — Yes. 

2681.  Do  you  object  to  that  on  the  ground  of  incon- 
venience and  distance? — Yes. 

,2682.  Have  you  any  traffic  towards  Carndonagh  al 
an?— None  whatever. 

2683.  Or  do  the  people  in  your  district  ever  gc 
towards  it  ? — Some  of  them  may  go  down  to  a fair. 
t ? r y°ur  Strict  the  number  who  obtain  relief. 
l believe,  is  very  small  ?— Very  small. 

2685.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  subscribing  amongsi 
yourselves  to  relieve  them  ?— We  are. 

686.  And  is  that  the  explanation  of  so  few  going 
to  the  workhouse  ?— We  subscribe,  and  they  don’t  gc 

ofiw?  "C°/kllouse  > we  don’t  want  them  to  go. 

6007.  If  you  are  attached  to  Carndonagh,  and  youi 
,arr  raised,  do  you  anticipate  that  would  con- 
„ J*®,1 ■ I ^ there  would  be  a great  many 

OMinTur  ’ ^ ^0nt  tbbnk  they  would  subscribe. 

Drummond.— Are  you  not  aware  that  the 
District  Councilior  for  Inch  is  in  favour  of  this?— I 

QfAo1'  w tlu?k  he  1S  tlle  only  one  in  favour  of  it. 

he  elected  by  the  ratepayers  ?— I can 

Ofion  9uestion,  if  you  wish, 
think ik.„  h?  elected  by  the  ratepayers ?-I  don’f 
ordere  Wia-S  ’ be  was  elected  by  a certain  man  giving 

Ofioi  f 4,hua  to  be  elected- 

orders  W >;took*he  orders? — The  labourers  took  the 
• He  is  not  representing  the  ratepayers  at  all. 


2692.  Mr.  Healy. — The  labourers  don’t  count? — They 
have  a vote. 

2693.  They  ought  to  be  abolished  ? — No. 

2694.  Mr.  Drummond. — About  how  many  ratepayers 
do  you  represent  in  Inch? — I am  voicing  the  opinion 
of  the  principal  ratepayers. 

2695.  Twenty? — More  than  twenty. 

2696.  Thirty? — I could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Drummond. — But  the  man  who  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  district  comes  in  here  in  favour  of 
this  and  you  come  in  to  oppose  it. 

2697.  Mr.  Healy. — Were  you  a candidate  against 
him?— I was. 

2698.  And  he  beat  you? — He  did,  when  he  got  his 
orders  from  the  priest.  And  I was  selected  by  the 
people  at  a public  meeting  presided  over  by  liis  rever- 
ence ; my  name  was  spoken  of  and  approved  of. 

2699.  There  is  nothing  to  excite  yourself  about  here, 
even  when  there  is  a priest  in  it  ? — I am  here  to  give 
evidence  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  principal  rate- 
payers of  Inch. 

2700.  Craig  was  elected  by  the  priest? — I say  the 
priest  gave  his  orders  to  the  labourers,  or,  rather,  his 
hearers,  to  vote  for  Craig  or  to  vote  for  the  Nationalist, 
and  I have  that  from  Craig’s  father. 

2701.  And  you  were  opposed  to  him? — My  name 
was  brought  forward  before  a public  meeting,  and  I 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  candidates. 

2702.  And  you  were  beat  ? — Certainly ; when  the 
people  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  as  they  wished. 

2703.  They  had  vote  by  ballot  ? — They  had. 

2704.  How  did  the  clerical  intimidation  get  into 
the  booth? — Well,  Craig’s  father  himself  tola  me  at 
the  election,  when  I offered  him  a seat  home.  “ Are 
you  going  to  give  me  a seat,  and  I voted  against  you  ? ” 
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said  he.  “ I am,”  said  I,  “ I don’t  care  -who  you  voted 
for.”  He  said,  “You  know  I would  not  have  voted 
against  you  only  for  what  passed  on  Saturday.” 

2705.  He  would  not  have  voted  for  his  own  son?— 
He  would  not;  he  got  his  orders. 

2706.  He  got  his  orders  to  vote  for  lus  own  son, 
and,  begor,  he  did ; but  only  for  the  priest  he  would 
not  ? — He  would  not. 

2707.  A father  would  not  vote  for  his  own  son,  m 
Donegal,  only  for  the  priest? — He  told  me  so  himself. 

2708.  And  you  believed  him  ? — I did  believe  him. 

2709.  Did  you  ever  read  “Aladdin  and  the  Wonder- 
ful Lamp”? — I don’t  recollect. 

2710.  You  live  on  the  island  of  Inch  ?— I do. 

2711.  Surrounded  by  the  melancholy  ocean?— Sur- 
rounded by  water. 

2712.  Don’t  you  think  it  very  unfair  that  you,  who 
have  not  a pauper  on  the  island,  should  pay  for  the 
people  on  the  mainland? — We  have  none  at  present. 
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2713.  And  don’t  you  think  it  very  unfair  that  yon 
have  to  pay  for  the  people  on  the  mainland  ? — I don’t 
think  we  have  to  pay  for  the  people  on  the  mainland. 

2714.  When  you  have  not  any  paupers,  don’t  you 
think  it  very  unfair  that  you  should  have  to  pay  for 
the  people  on  the  mainland  ? — I think  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  annex  us  to  Carndonagli  Union,  when  it  is 
admitted  by  people  from  the  Carndonagh  Union  that 
people  there  are  receiving  outdoor  relief  when  they 
should  not  get  it. 

2715.  Don’t  you  think  it  very  unfair  that  you,  a 
prosperous,  law-abiding  Presbyterian  farmer  in  the 
island  of  Inch,  should  have  to  pay  for  people  in  the 
slums  of  Derry? — Do  you  think  we  would  fare  any 
better  if  attached  to  Carndonagh. 

2716.  Mr.  Ilenry.. — Is  Mr.  Craig  the  only  inhabitant 
of  No.  2 that  appeared  here  in  support  of  this?— He 
is ; his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Green,  a District  Coun- 
cillor, did  not  appear,  and  I understand  he  is  opposed 
to  it. 


Mr.  Joseph  M'Abthur,  j.p.,  examined. 


2717.  Mr.  Henry.— Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Rural 
District  No.  2?— Yes. 

2718.  You  are  also  a County  Councillor  for  Donegal  ? 
—Yes. 

2719.  And  member  of  the  Asylum  Board  ? — Yes. 

2720.  Do  you  live  at  Burt? — Yes. 

2721.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  your  dis- 
trict ?— They  are  all  against  a change  of  boundaries. 

2722.  Would  it  be  possible  for  Guardians  from  that 
district  to  attend  at  Carndopagh? — No. 

2723.  You  would  have  no  representation? — I am 
sure  we  would  not.  Burt  and  Inch  are  the  furthest 
off. 

2724.  Mr.  Drummond. — What  do  you  mean  by  say- 
ing they  would  have  no  representation?—!  am  con- 
fident the  Guardians  and  District  Councillors  would- 
not  go  down  there ; I know  I would  not,  myself. 


2725.  You  could  go,  if  you  liked? — We  could  not 
get  people  to  go. 

Mr.  Henry. — There  was  a resolution  passed  at  No. 
2 against  this  ; Mr.  Craig  moved  an  amendment ; he 
got  a seconder,  Mr.  Quigley,  and  on  a division  the 
original  motion  was  carried  by  10  to  2.  That  was  a 
resolution  against  this. 

2726.  Mr.  Hcaly. — The  man  up  in  Muff  supported 
it?— Yes. 

2727.  I think  you  are  a member  of  the  Asylum  Board 
in  Letterkenny? — Yes. 

2728.  How  is  it  you  can  trust  yourself  with  all 
these  Papists  up  there? — I am  not  afraid  of  the 
Papists : I have  every  confidence  in  the  gentlemen  I 
meet ; but  after  all,  we  must  take  the  distances  and 
the  roads. 


Dr.  Smiles 

2729.  Mr.  Henry. — Are  you  a medical  officer  prac- 
tising in  Derry? — I am. 

2730.  Did  you  examine  the  hospital  attached  to 
Carndonagh? — I did. 

2731.  As  the  Commissioners  are  'going  to  see  it  I 
will  ask  one  question : Is  the  accommodation  for  the 
sick  poor  provided  in  Derry  Infirmary  very  much 
superior  to  that  provided  in  Carndonagh  ? — I think  so. 


examined. 

2732.  Is  there  an  operating  theatre  and  modern  ap- 
pliances provided  in  Derry? — Yes. 

2733.  Did  you  also  visit  Letterkenny  ? — I did. 

2734.  Does  the  same  remark  apply  to  Letterkenny 
as  contrasted  with  Derry? — It  applies  more  strongly. 

2735.  Mr.  Clancy. — Letterkenny  is  as  good  as  Derry? 
— It  is  the  worst  of  the  three. 

Mr.  Hcaly.— So  we  are  second,  even  in  your  affections. 


Dr.  Joseph  Thompson  examined. 

2736.  Mr.  Henry. — Did  you  visit  these  hospitals  2737.  Do  you  agree  with  his  evidence  as  to  the  rela- 
w'Qi  Dr.  Smiley  ? — Yes.  tive  superiority  of  the  three  ? — I do. 


Dr.  W.  Rankin  examined. 


2738.  Mr.  Leech. — You  are  the  Dispensary  Doctor 
of  the  Killea  district  ? — Yes. 

2739.  How  far  is  the  nearest  part  of  Killea  from 
Derry? — Four  statute  miles. 

(Examination  of  witness 


2740.  How  far  would  that  be  from  Letterkenny?— 
One  part  of  my  district  would  be  16£  miles  from 
Letterkenny  and  the  other  about  eighteen. 

2741.  And  you  would  be  further  away  again  from 
Carndonagh? — Oh,  yes. 

was  here  adjourned.) 


Mr.  John  Ghegg,  j.p..  examined. 


2742.  Mr.  Horner. — Are  you  Chairman  of  No.  1 
Rural  District? — Yes. 

2743.  Do  you  live  at  Cuhnore? — Yes;  about  five 
miles  from  Derry. 

2744.  What  objection  has  Derry  No.  1 to  this  pro- 
posed scheme? — The  objections  we  have  to  the  scheme 
are  stated  exactly  in  the  resolution  that  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Ross. 

2745.  We  will  hand  in  a print  of  it.  That  is  a 
resolution  of  1st  February,  1902?— That  was  passed 
unanimously,  with  eighteen  present. 

2746.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  this  dis- 
trict?— About  thirty  years. 


2747.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  tendency  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Muff  and  Culmore? — Muff  is  in  No.  2 
district ; I live  on  the  borders  of  Muff.  The  ten- 
dency for  two  miles  from  the  city  boundary,  going  out- 
wards, is  to  migrate  into  the  city.  The  population 
of  Muff  and  Culmore  has  gone  down  20  per  cent.,  and 
I venture  to  say  75  per  cent,  have  gone  into  Derry. 
So  long  as  No.  2 remains,  we  have  no  objection  to 
pay  our  share,  because  we  always  consider  our  pros- 
perity is  largely  bound  up  with  the  city,  and  we  con- 
sider the  prosperity  of  No.  1 and  No.  2 is  largely  re- 
sponsible for,  and  is  brought  about  by,  Derry  going 
ahead  both  in  prosperity  and  otherwise,  and  our  people 
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have  been  continuously  drifting  in,  and,  in  fact,  make 
a large  proportion  of  the  Derry  population,  and  we  are 
associated  with  them  both  socially  and  in  business,  and 
every  way.  We  object  to  No.  2 going,  because  it  will 
decrease  the  valuation ; if  No.  2 were  taken  away 
to-morrow  I am  satisfied  there  would  not  be  a pauper 
less,  and  we  would  have  to  support  the  whole  number 
with  a less  valuation.  An  ex-Guardian  for  Kilderry 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  thought  the  people  of  Kil- 
derry would  rather  go  to  America  than  Carndonagh. 

2748.  Mr.  Iicaly — You  are  not  in  No.  2,vand  not 
a bit  of  you,  geographically,  is  to  be  annexed? — No.  1 
is  not  to  be  annexed. 

2749.  You  want,  in  No.  1,  to  get  the  contribution 
from  No.  2? — No;  but  we  think  that  No.  2 should 


share  with  No.  1,  and  help  to  support  the  poorer  por-  Aug.  14  1903 
tion  of  the  city.  ' — 1 

2750.  In  other  words,  you  don’t  want  to  part  with  Mr-  ^bn 
that  £1,500  a year  that  No.  2 contributes  to  you  ? — Gregg. 
Exactly. 

2751.  Mr.  Clancy. — It  is  a very  unnatural  thing  that 
it  should  go  to  Letterkenny? — Very  unnatural. 

2752.  But  not  at  all  unnatural  that  it  should  go  to 
the  relief  of  a district  in  the  County  Derry? — No.  2 
belongs  to  us  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Cooke. — There  were  two  witnesses  I proposed  to 
examine — Sir  Henry  Millar  and  Sir  William  McLaren. 

A note  of  their  evidence  was  sent  in  to  you  ; it  largely 
contains  statistics.  I propose  to  hand  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  oppose  the  scheme.  (Resolution  handed  in.) 


Dr.  Rankin  further  examined.  - 


2753.  Mr.  Zecch. — I was  asking  you  about  your  dis- 
trict and  the  distances.  I may  pass  on  now.  In  the 
event  of  your  being  obliged  to  remove  any  patients 
who  were  suffering  from  acute  disease  or  accidents, 
would  it  be  practicable  to  send  to  such  a distance  from 
your  district  as,  say,  the  Letterkenny  Workhouse  ?— In 
my  opinion  it  would  not. 

2754.  Is  it  immensely  more  convenient  to  send  them 
to  Derry? — Very  much;  the  greater  portion  of  my 
district  borders  on  Deny. 

2755.  You  have  also  Newtowncunningham  and 
Castleforwax-d  as  well  as  Killea;  is  that  applicable 
to  all  the  districts? — All  but  Newtowncunningham, 
which  is  nearer  to  Letterkenny  than  Derry. 

2756.  That  is  the  only  part  of  your  whole  district? 
— Yes ; it  would  be  a little  nearer  Letterkenny. 

2757.  With  the  exception  of  that  it  is  all  very  much 
nearer  and  more  convenient  to  Derry? — Yes. 

2758.  Part  of  your  district  is  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  Derry? — The  border  is  not  more  than  four 
statute  miles. 

2759.  Would  they  get  better  accommodation  in 
Deny  or  in  Letterkenny  ? — I don’t  know  about  Letter- 
kenny, but  the  accommodation  is  good  in  Derry. 

2760.  I believe  they  have  got  everything  necessary? 
— They  have  modernised  the  infirmary. 

2761.  Is  it  not  practically  up  to  date? — It  is. 

2762.  Mr.  Drummond. — What  is  the  nearest  part  of 
your  district  to  Letterkenny? — I should  think  about 
nine  miles. 

2763.  How  far  would  that  particular  point  be  from 
Derry? — It  would  be  about  twelve. 

2764.  And  you  think  the  patient  should  be  sent 
from  there  out  of  his  own  county  into  Deny? — That 
is  the  only  one  spot. 

2765.  How  many  patients  have  you  sent  into  the 
Derry  Infirmary? — It  would  average  about  six  in 
twelve  months. 

2766.  What  were  they  suffering  from  as  a general 
thing? — There  were  some  accidents,  pneumonia,  and 
some  cases  of  fever. 

2767.  Was  there  an  ambulance  sent  for  them? — 1 
There  always  is 

2768.  Is  there  an  ambulance  in  Letterkenny?— I 
cannot  tell  you. 

2769.  Would  it  be  an  inconvenience  to  send  them 
eighteen  miles  to  Letterkenny? — I should  also  tell 
yon  that  there  are  not  so  many  paupers  in  the  electoral 
division  of  Newtowncunningham  as  in  the  other  divi- 
sions. 

2770.  Mr.  Leech. — Are  there  other  patients  who  go 
without  being  sent  by  you?— -I  am  only  talking  of 
persons  going  for  hospital  treatment. 

2771.  Mr.  Clancy. — Do  you  know  how  many  paupers 
there  were  from  your  division  during  the  last  twelve 
months?— I do  not.  I am  only  speaking  froin  the 
medical  point  of  view ; there  were  only  six  patients 
requiring  hospital  treatment,  but  there  would  be  very 
many  more  if  you  could  do  away  with  the  stigma  that 
seems  to  attach  to  them  on  going  into  the  workhouse 
hospital. 

2772.  Do  you  say  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
send  them  to  Letterkenny  ? — I do  not ; but  I say  they 
could  be  treated  very  well  in  Derry. 

2773.  Don’t  you  know  that  there  is  an  ambulance 
in  Letterkenny  ? — Yes. 

2774.  And  that  there  is  a good  hospital  there? — I 
don’t  know  anything  about  the  accommodattion  at  all. 

2775.  Mr.  Leech.— How  long  will  it  take  to  send 
from  portion  of  your  district  to  Letterkenny  for  an 
ambulance  and  get  it  bach? — It  is' eighteen  miles. 


2776.  Chairman. — You  can  telegraph? — Yes. 

2777.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  that  you  have 
patients  who  require  infirmary  treatment  but  they 
object  to  go  to  the  workhouse  hospital?— If  thac 
stigma  were  removed  there  would  be  far  more  patients 
for- hospital  treatment — I mean  the  decent  poor  people 
not  actual  paupers,  but  people  in  receipt  of  medical 
relief,  as  all  labourers  in  my  district  are. 

2778.  If  the  workhouse  infirmary  were  separated 
from  the  workhouse  you  think  it  would  increase  the 
usefulness  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2779.  Chairman. — Do  they  ever  go  to  Lifford? — I 
have  sent  some ; but  the  same  applies  to  my  cases, 
as  Dr.  Hamilton  said,  that  many  of  them  migrate  io 
Derry  and  stay  there  for  a few  days  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  a residence  and  then  go  into  the  Derry 
Infirmary  . 

2780.  I did  not  know  that  people,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  hospital  treatment,  go  into  Derry? — In- 
deed they  do ; they  go  into  Derry  and  remain  with 
friends  for  two  or  three  nights  and  then  get  lines 
from  some  person  and  they  go  into  the  county  in- 
firmary. 

2781.  Dr.  Bigger. — And  then  they  give  their 
address  as  Derry? — Yes.  I know  many  of  them  and 
they  won’t  go  into  Lifford  on  account  of  the  distance. 

2782.  Mr.  Leech. — Many  of  those  come  from 
Donegal  ? — Yes ; many  from  my  own  immediate  dis- 
trict. 

2783.  Mr.  Drummond. — How  far  are  you  from 
Lifford  ?— Thirteen  or  fourteen  miles ; the  average  of 
my  district  would  not  be  more  than  six,  or  six  and  a 
half,  miles  from  Derry. 

2784.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  there  was  some  arrangement 
by  which  they  conld  go  direct  into  the  county  infir- 
mary would  be  an  advantage? — 'Very  great; 
many  patients  of  mine,  who  require  hospital  treat- 
ment, have  to  remain  at  home. 

Mr.  Henry. — Perhaps  I might  put  in  the  list  of 
distances  (produced). 

Chairman.— Of  course;  we  will  check  all  these 
distances. 

Mr.  Cooke.— My  friends  think  it  wcnld  be’ 
a convenient  time  that  I said  anythin^  I liavo 
to  say.  I appear  for  the  Derry  Corporation 
who  have  passed  resolutions  opposing  the  suggested 
amalgamation  of  Londonderry  No.  2 with  Inishowen 
by  the  large  majorities  of  thirty-one  to  four,  anil 
thirty-two  to  three  on  two  occasions,  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1902,  and  on  a subsequent  date.  My  clients 
of  course  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  every- 
thing that  fell  from  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Clancy  on 
the  general  subject  of  revising  the  system  of  union 
boundaries  throughout  Ireland  so  as  to  reduce  the 
rates.  They  recognise,  of  course,  that  the  system  which 
now  has  been  in  force  for  sixty  years  had  been  devised 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a population  of  somewhere  about 
eight  millions,  which  my  friends  are  fond  of  recalling, 
though  sometimes  forgetting  that  two  and  a half 
millions  of  that  population  were  able-bodied  paupers, 
who  had  to  depend  on  the  workhouse  for  their  sup- 
port. No  doubt  everything  that  would  tend  to  cheapen 
that  system  and  reduce  the  rates,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  effective  accommodation  to  the  poor,  is 
most  desirable.  But  you  have  been  detained  for  the 
last  two  days  inquiring  into  a wholly  collateral  mat- 
ter, not  that  the  ratepayers  in  general  should  be  able 
to  support  their  poor  in  a cheaper,  more  economical, 
and  more  efficient  fashion,  but  _ whether  the  burthen 
of  supporting  the  pooT  in  this  particular  district 
should  he  shifted  from  one  set  of  shoulders  to  another. 

P 2 


Dr.  Rankin. 
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It  is  not  suggested  in  any  way  that  the  process  of 
shifting  Londonderry  No.  2 to  Inishowen  would 
cheapen  the  methods  by  which  they  could  be  sup- 
ported. It  could  not  be  suggested  that  they  would 
be  more  efficiently  relieved  in  the  Camdonagh  Work- 
house  than  they  are  at  present  in  Deny  Workhouse 
with  all  the  medical  appliances  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  and  the  extra  accommodation  that  that  work- 
house  can  afford.  What  the  City  of  Derry  says  is 
that  if  you  were  the  original  Poor  Law  Commission  or 
were  dividing  the  districts  again  irrespective  of  the 
mere  boundaries  of  counties ; if  you  were  selecting 
an  area  you  would  select  it  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  it  now  stands.  We  say  that  we  gain  a great  ad- 
vantage from  the  present  system  ; that  if  District  No.  2 
were  withdrawn  from  ns  it  would  practically  increase 
our  rates  by  approximately  £1,000  a year,  throwing 
the  burthen  on  the  City  and  Londonderry  No.  1 of  Ud. 
in  the  £.  The  Corporation  naturally,  and  the  dwellers 
in  No.  1 naturally  resent  any  alteration  that  would 
increase  their  rates  to  such  an  amount  as  that.  No 
further  reason  need  be  cited  though  Mr.  Healy  tried 
to  drag  out  of  witnesses  that  a person  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  should  have  a collateral  reason  in  his  head 
along  with  not  wishing  to  have  his  rates  increased  by 
1 %d.  in  the  £.  Surely  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
proposition  would  increase  our  rates  without  groping 
for  any  other  reasons  which,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  have 
no  existence  in  fact.  It  would  appear  at  first  sight 
that  District  No.  2.  has  a good  deal  of  reason  to  com- 
plain paying  so  large  a contribution  to  the  city  rates, 
if,  in  fact,  their  respective  paupers,  or  the  origin  of 
their  respective  paupers,  could  he  taken  as  a criterion 
of  the  relief  afforded.  What  we  say  is  that  Derry 
is  naturally  the  centre  of  this  basin  shut  off  from 
Inishowen  by  a chain  of  hills  which  extends  one-third 
of  the  distance  down  and  reaches  across  from  Three 
Trees  to  Laban,  the  upper  portion  of  this  district 
being  uninhabited.  If  you  are  to  fake  as  your  guide 
the  instructions  apparently  quoted  with  approval  by 
Mr.  Healy  that  the  main  guide  in  selecting  an  area 
was  to  be  the  market  town  to  which  the  people  re- 
sorted why  Derry  would  he  the  natural  centre.  It 
cannot  he  suggested  for  a moment  that  the  market 
town  of  all  this  area  is  not  the  City  of  Londonderry. 
But  we  say  further  that  all  that  portion — as  was  de- 
posed to  by  Mr.  Gregg— with  all  that  population,  to 
a large  extent,  goes  to  seek_employment  in  the  City 
of  Derry ; that  they  are  drifting  in  continually,  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  of  this  neighbour- 
hood is  inextricably  bound  up.  It  is  a matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  Londonderry  has  large  manu- 
factures; and  that  consists  mostly  in  the  making  of 
shirts ; tS  At  it  gives  vast  employment  to  the  female 
portion  or  the  community ; that  these  girls  that  get 
that  employment  to  a very  large  extent  come  from 
Donegal ; that  when  they  get  that  employment  their 
parents  follow  them  into  the  city  in  order  to  derive 
support;  and  in  process  of  time,  when  these  pirls 
either  marry  or  cease  to  be  the  support  of  then- 
parents,  the  natural  thing  is  that  those  parents  drift 
into  the  Londonderry  Workhouse.  If  that  was  not 
the  case  District  No.  2 out  to  be  in  a state  of  the 
greatest  possiblo  resentment  that  it  should  contribute 
au  undue  proportion  of  its  rates  to  support  the  poor 
of  Derry.  But  they  know  perfecty  well  that  the  poor 
of  Derry  are  their  own  poor;  they  know  perfectly 
well,  as  Dr.  Rankin  says,  that  the  people  obtain  what 
is  called  a location  by  a few  months’  residence  and 
call  themselves  Derry  people,  although  their  origin 
was  in  these  putlying  districts  surrounding  London- 
derry. But  we  find  from  Mr.  Hanna,  and  from  the 
•unanimously  elected  representatives,  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  that  they  think  it  is 
an  equitable  arrangement,  and  when  we  examine  into 
the  true  bay's  it  is  that  their  poor  seek  employment 
and  get  roLef  when  they  are  unable  to  get  employ- 
ment in  Uxe  City  of  Londonderry.  You  must  take 
the  natural  boundaries  if  you  are  to  do  justice  in 
forming  a -union.  If  you  withdraw  Londonderry  No.  2 
to  Carndonagh  yon  would  simply  have  the  workhouse 
of  Londonderry  in  the  main  supporting  the  poor  of 
that  district.  By  withdrawing  Londonderry  No.  2 
in  part  to  Inishowen,  and  in  part  to.  Letterkenny,  you 
will  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  these  people  come  into 
Londonderry,  and  as  they  are  poor  are  there  relieved. 
That  is  the  main  contention  of  the  City  of  London- 
derry, that  no  alteration  of  these  boundaries  can  alter 
chat  fact.  In  all  this  matter  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  consideration  shown  to  what  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  either  by  the  County  Council 
or  by  their  witnesses.  Can  it  be  contested  for  one 


moment  that  a city  like  Londonderry  with  an  in- 
firmary  supported  out  of  the  county  with  all  the  most 
modern  surgical  appliances,  with  a modem  staff,  ani 
with  a fever  hospital,  which  the  Corporation  rf 
Londonderry  have  put  thex-e  at  their  own  expense, 
are  the  poor  of  this  district— wlxich  geographically 
lies  in  the  City  of  Londonderry,  which  is  not  one 
half  as  far  from  the  City  of  Londonderry  3b  from 
Carndonagh,  the  distance  making  it  almost  prohibi- 
tive for  people  to  be  taken  to  Camdonagh  in  this 
ambulance— are  they  to  be  denied  the  advantages,  and 
the  right  they  have  of  resorting  to  the  City  of  London 
derry  and  the  excellent  medical  aid  they  can  gei 
there.  Now  Mr.  Henry  has  opened  so  largely  the  case 
for  the  city  in  conjunction  with  his  own  case,  and  said 
it  so  much  more  effectively  than  I could  do  that  I 
don’t  intend  to  detain  you  at  any  length.  One  aspect 
affecting  Londonderry  No.  2 does  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned ; if  you  took  these  six  electoral  divi- 
sions and  transferred  them  to  Inishowen,  what  would 
you  have?  Because  they  happen  to  have  been  more 
industrious  than  their  neighbours,  to  have  had  few- 
poor  and  subscribed  for  their  own  poor  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  workhouse,  what  crime  is  it  to  be  industrious 
and  to  have  few  poor  that  they  should  be  onerated 
with  excessive  taxatioxx  by  being  thrown  into  Inishowen 
because  they  successfully  kept  down  poverty. 

Mr.  Clancy.— I thought  my  friend  was  appearing  for 
the  Corporation. 


Mr.  Cooke. — I am,  but  Mr.  Henry  dwelt  so  much  on 
my  case  that  I may  say  a few  words  on  this  matter. 
It  is  not  only  that  that  occurred  to  me  to  be  unfair, 
but  it  is  an  additional  fact  that  if  you  had  this  carried 
out  you  would  have  Inishowen  receiving  an  Agri- 
cultui-al  Grant  of  somewhere  about  £1,390  in  per- 
petuity in  relief  of  the  poor,  and  you  would  have  this 
District  No.  2 receiving  only  its  proportion  of  the 
grant  of  £505,  that  would  go  to  these  electoral  divi- 
sions, aixd  if  you  take  the  difference  of  these  grants  in 
aid  to  the  two  districts,  wlxich  would  be  within  the 
same  union,  you  will  find  it  work  out  to  this:  that 
instead  of  the  people  in  No.  2,  who  have  no  poor  pay- 
ing a smaller  rate  than  the  people  of  Inishowen,  you  will 
find  Inishowen  rates  always  6^(7.  less  than  in  these  dis- 
tricts, because  their  grant  in  aid  worked  out  on  their 
valuation  would  amount  to  that.  I think  that  it  is 
a most  preposterous  thing,  to  have  two  districts  m 
the  same  union,  one  having  no  poor,  the  other  giving 
out-door  relief  apparently  to  excess,  and  yet  the  dis- 
trict that  you  throw  in  along  with  them  will  be  obliged 
in  perpetuity,  or  rather  Jnishowen  will  always  in 
perpetuity,  be  paying  5|d.  less  than  the  people  m tins 
district  of  Londonderry  No.  2.  I would  think  that 
that  would  be  an  anomaly  you  would  be  very  slow  to 
put  in  force  by  accepting  such  a scheme  as  this,  and 
I think  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  also  for  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  a practical  disfranchisement  of  Dis- 
trict No.  2.  A man  may  go  and  attend  a hoard  ol 
Guardians  when  he  can  conveniently  go  to  the  town 
where  it  is  held,  and  do  his  business  at  the  same 
time,  hut  to  expect  these  hardworking  people  to  marcii 
off  to  Carndonagh,  an  hour  and  a half  by  railway, 
where  they  have  nothing  to  do,  is  to  disfranchise  tnar 
prosperous  community  that  has  always  been  foremost 
in  looking  after  themselves.  Mr.  Healy  has  spoken 
of  the  money  poured  into  Donegal ; this  money  na 
never  reached  the  industrious  classes  in  this  district 
here ; the  relief  has  always  been  given  to  the  porti 
congested,  hut  as  for  Burt,  and  Birds  town,  an 
Fahan,  anrl  Killea,  it  has  never  received  a fraction 
this  money  that  has  come  from  Imperial  scumm  ‘ 
aid  Donegal.  It-  only  asks  to  he  let  alone;  Bond  - 
derry  asks  the  same.  We  have  accommodation  m 
workhouse  for  740  people  ; one-third  of  it  JS  occupies. 
We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  patients,  to  g 
them  the  highest  possible  medical  assistance, 
we  have  the  highest  possible  appliances  aid  oi  ■ 
poor.  Londonderry  City  simply  says  It  i 
good,  fortune  or  bad  fortune  to  be  the  real  caP,t 
these  districts ; they  concentrate  here,  and,  as 
we  are  concerned,  let  them  all  come  and  w w. J 
vide  a workhouse  for  them,  and  let  the  rates 
distributed.”  That  and  handing  in  the  resoffiti 
passed  by  the  Corporation  is  the  reason 
appearance  here,  and  we  respectfully  submit  ^ 
particular  district,  which  is  cotemmous  w 
Lower  Liberties  and  Upper  Liberties  of  Lo 
should  remain  a part  of  the  union  system  ol 

Mr.  Homer.— I wish  to  make  a few  rfflnsAs  for 
No.  1 distriot  supplementary  of  the  remarks 
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Mr.  Henry  -who  appears  for  the  union  .at  large.  My 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Drummond,  at  the  opening  of  the 
investigation  complained  of  this  anomaly  of  two  sec- 
tions of  Donegal  being  cai-ved  out  for  the  purposes  of 
two  unions.  Mr.  Henry  has  dealt  so  clearly  with 
that  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  it  further 
than  that  Mr.  Nicholls  in  his  report  in  1838  before 
these  unions  were  carved  out  in  the  different  districts 
in  Ireland 

Mr.  Clancy. — May  I interrupt  my  learned  friend. 
I expected  from  what  Mr.  Henry  said  that  the  evi- 


dence would  be  concluded  before  any  further  speeches 
were  made  ; there  is  one  district  not  dealt  with  yet — ■ 
Strabane. 

Mr.  Henry. — I am  the  only  person  concerned  about 
Strabane,  and  I am  only  going  to  examine  the 
witnesses.. 

Mr.  Homer. — I appear  for  No.  1 Rural  District 
Council. 

Mr.  Clancy. — I would  ask  counsel  to  postpone  his 
speech  until  the  witnesses  for  Strabane  are  examined. 


Mr.  T.  W.  D.  Humphreys,  j.p.,  examined. 


2785.  Mr.  Henry. — Do  you  reside  at  Donaghmore 
House  ? — Yes. 

2786.  Is  that  on  the  border  of  the  Strabane  and 
Stranorlar  Unions? — It  is  the  last  townland  on  the 
railway. 

2787.  And  how  long  have  you  been  a member  if 
the  Board  of  Guardians? — Fifty-five  years. 

2788.  Are  you  intimately  acquainted  with  all  this 
district  on  both  sides? — I know  the  district. 

2789.  What  distance  is  your  place  from  Stranorlar? 
— My  place  is  seven  miles. 

2790.  And  how  far  from  Strabane? — Six. 

2791.  Taking  the  district  as  a whole,  would  it  be 
more  convenient  to  Stranorlar  or  Strabane? — Stra- 
bane. 

2792.  Is  Strabane  the  market  town  of  the  district? — 1 
It  is. 

2793.  Have  you  three  stations  on  the  Donegal  lino, 
inside  the  district,  leading  into  Strabane? — Yes, 
counting  in  Castlefinn. 

2794.  With  the  present  workhouse  and  infirmary  in 
Strabane,  which  is  the  more  convenient  place  to  have 
the  workhouse  for  this  district? — Strabane  by  a great 
deal. 

2795.  If  the  change  was  made  and  Stranorlar  sub- 
stituted do  you  think  the  paupers  of  this  district 
would  go  to  Stranorlar  ? — Some  of  them  might,  but 
the  majority  would  go  to  Strabane  still. 

2796.  And  would  the  number  of  paupers  in  Stra- 
bane Workhouse  be  practically  very  much  the  same? 
— V erv  much  the  same. 

2797.  Did  your  Guardians  and  both  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils  pass  resolutions  against  this  proposal? 
— They  did ; both  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

2798.  What  is  the  feeling  in  the  district  itself? — 
The  great  majority  of  the  cesspayers  are  entirely 
against  any  change. 

2799.  Was  there  any  complaint  on  the  subject  of 
convenience  for  the  purposes  of  Poor  Law  relief  of 
the  Strabane  Workhouse? — Never  that  I heard. 

2800.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  rating  of  the  district  if  the  proposed  change 
was  carried  out? — My  opinion  is  that  the  rates  would 
be  raised ; but  it  is  only  my  personal  opinion. 

2801.  Mr.  Clancy. — I think  you  stated  that  your 
own  place  was  six  miles  from  Strabane  and  seven 
from  Stranorlar;  do  you  know  that  part  of  this  dis- 
trict is  only  three  miles  from  Stranorlar? — The  upper 
part  of  it  is — the  outside  boundary. 

2802.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  also  more  con- 
venient for  those  people  who  live  within  three  miles 
of  Stranorlar  to  go  to  Strabane  than  to  go  to  Stranor- 
lar ? — Yes,  and  I will  tell  you  the  reason ; they  all 
market  there. 

2803.  Do  the  paupers  market? — No;  I don’t  know 
about  the  paupers. 

2804.  We  are  talking  of  the  paupers  that  don’t  be 
marketing ; we  are  talking  of  the  convenience  of  the 
paupers,  and  I ask  you  is  it  more  convenient  for  the 
paupers  who  happen  to  be  living  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Stranorlar,  is  it  more  convenient  for 
them  to  go  to  Strabane  than  to  go  to  Stranorlar? — 
Yon  axe  talking  of  the  extreme  boundary  and  I am 
talking  of  the  centre. 

2805.  You  were  talking  of  the  district  that  suited 
you  and  I was  not? — Oh,  no. 

2806.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  workhouse 
accommodation  in  Strabane? — Yes. 

2807.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  as  good  as  it  is  at 
Stranorlar  ?— Not  at  present. 

2808.  When  will  it  be  as  good  ? — There  is  a scheme 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Strabane  to  spend 
£1,200  to  make  the  accommodation  complete  as  far  as 
we  can  at  present. 

2809.  Do  you  know  that  there  will  be  no  expenditure 
necessary  at  Stranorlar? — I know  nothing  of  the  sort. 


We  shall  have  to  spend  money  whether  this  scheme  is 
carried  out  or  not. 

2810.  Who  will  have  to  spend  it? — The  Strabane 
Guardians. 

2811.  You  don’t  deny  that  the  accommodation  in 
Stranorlar  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  at  Strabane  ? — 

I don’t  know  that  it  is  superior ; I don’t  know  the  house 
itself. 

2812.  Were  you  ever  in  Stranorlar? — Very  often. 

2813.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  go  to  the  workhouse 
to  see  it? — I never  visited  the  house. 

2814.  Did  you  say  that  the  general  feeling  in  Castle- 
firm  is  against  this  change? — Certainly,  of  the  rate- 
payers, and  the  largest  proprietor  in  Castlefinn  town  is 
against  it — Mr.  Stewart. 

2815.  Is  it  not  very  curious  after  all  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  on  the  County  Council  is  the 
other  way  ? — 'Not  the  slightest ; different  people  have 
different  opinions,  but  the  person  who  has  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  town  of  Castlefinn  is  against  it. 

2816.  Do  you  think  that  a person  who  does  not  repre- 
sent the  ratepayers  of  the  district  is  a better  authority 
than  the  man  who  does  ? — I think  the  man  who  pays  the 
rates  is  the  man  who  has  the  strongest  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

2817.  Mr.  Drummond. — 'How  much,  in  round  figures, 
does  Strabane  No.  2 pay — take  it  in  gross — to  the  Stra- 
bane Union  ? — I really  cannot  tell  you. 

231i3.  Do  they  pay  £3,000  ? — I suppose  so ; about 
that. 

2819.  Did  you  hear  it  stated  here,  and  I will  take  your 
own  counsel  to  be  correct,  that  the  number  of  Donegal 
paupers  in  Strabane  Union  was  seventy-two? — The 
clerk  of  the  union  will  give  you  the  exact  amount. 

Mr,  Henry. — Yes,  seventy-two. 

2820.  Mr.  Drummond. — Of  course  you  know  the- 
Strabane  Union  goes  hack  a long  way  into  the  County - 
Tyrone? — lb  does. 

2821.  And  of  course  you  know  that  you — the  Donegal 
men — are  subscribing  to  the  support  of  the  dispensaries 
and  other  things  all  over  that  large  union  ? — Yes. 

2822.  How  many  dispensaries  have  you  in  Strabane 
No.  2?— There  is  a dispensary  in  Castlefinn  and  another 
in  Raphoe ; there  are  two. 

2823.  I think  that  is  the  same  number  as  in  Derry 
No.  2,  and  the  expenditure  was  put  down  there,  in 
round  figures,  as  about  £700. 

Mr.  Henry. — There  is  £119  on  outdoor  relief ; the 
figures  cut  the  other  way  in  this  case. 

2824.  Mr.  Drummond. — (Don’t  you  think  you  are  pay- 
ing a very  high  figure  for  the  support  of  these  seventy- 
two  paupers,  deducting  the  dispensary  cost  from  your- 
£3,000  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

2825.  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  paying  more  than, 
double  the  average  amount? — No,  I am  not. 

2826.  You  have  not  gone  into  these  figures? — No. 

Mr.  Clancy.— Here  is  the  demand  note  for  last  year— <• 

£4,111 

Mr.  Henry.— There  is  something  to  come  off  that. 

Mr.  Clancy. — 'Here  is  the  demand  note,  20th.  Janu- 
ary, 1903 — £4,111. 

Mr.  Henry.—' There  is  a reason  for  that;  will  you 
read  the  other  two  years  before. 

Celukman. — There  was  an  insufficient  estimate  Idle 
year  before. 

Mir.  Henry. — The  rates  are  16d.,  16'4d.,  and  14d, 

2827.  Mr.  Drummond.— Do  you  think  it  is  fair  or 
just  that  ratepayers  in  Donegal — a large  tract  of  Done- 
gal—should  be  subscribing  towards  the  expenses  of  dis- 
pensaries through  the  County  Tyrone,  some  of  them 
away  perhaps  twenty  miles ; do  you  think  that  is  just  or 
fair  sending  money  out  of  your  own  county  into  the  rich 
County  Tyrone  ?— -I  think  if  you  take  into  consideration 
the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  their  convenience,  it  is  quite 
right. 


Any.  14, 1908. 


Mr.  T.  W.  D, 
Humphreys. 
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Capt,  Stoney, 


Mr.  J.  D. 
Sharkie. 


100  POOR  LAW  REFORM 

2828.  To  send  Donegal  money,  although  you  hare 
portion  of  this  district  within  three  miles  of  Stranorlar, 
and  portion  a very  short-  distance  from  Letterkenny, 
and  an  ambulance  to  take  people  there  ; don't  you 
know  that  in  keeping  up  one  of  these  vast  establish- 
ments the  whole  establishment  must  be  kept  up,  no 
matter  what  number  is  in  it? — Yes ; you  have  men- 
tioned two  outside  townlands,  anrl  said  nothing  about 
Porthall,  St.  Johnstown,  and  Clonleigh. 

2829.  Do  you  think  it  fair  that  Stranorlar,  with  the 
great  expense  of  that  establishment,  should  be  left  prac- 
tically vacant,  with  its  vast  number  of  rooms  lying  idle 
and  unoccupied,  while  you  are  sending  the  paupers  into 
the  County  Tyrone  ; do  you  consider  that  fair?— I do  ; 


COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 

if  Stranorlar  is  in  that  situation  it  ought  to  be  dissolved 
and  put  into  the  neighbouring  unions. 

2830.  You  think  it  should  be  left  there  or  abandoned 
altogether? — I don’t  know. 

2831.  And  in  your  am  county  the  workhouse  in 
Stranorlar  should  be  shut  up  and  abandoned  in  order 
that  you  may  send  the  County  Donegal  poor  rate  into 
Tyrone  ?— I did  not  say  that ; but  I took  your  statement 
that  Stranorlar  was  derelict. 

2832.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  send  Donegal  money 
into  Tyrone,  or  fair  ?— We  paid  for  the  building  of  the 
house,  and  I think  we  ought  to  enjoy  it. 

2833.  What  house?— The  poorhouse  in  Strabane. 

2834.  Have  no-t  the  Donegal  people  paid  for  the  house 
in  Stranorlar  ? — I daresay  they  have. 


Captain  Stoney,  d.l.,  examined. 


2835.  Mr.  Henry. — Do  you  reside  near  Baplioe  ?— 
Yes. 

2836.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Council  ? — 1 es. 

2837.  Are  you  also  familiar  with  the  working  of  the 
union  ? — Yes ; I have  been  twenty-live  years  a member. 

2838.  Is  almost  the  entire  of  this  district  within  a 
radius  of  eight  miles  from  Strabane? — Yes,  except  three 
small  comers  that  jut  beyond  it. 

2839.  What  portion  of  the  union  is  included  within 
eight  miles  radius  from  Stranorlar  ? — Only  one-third. 

2840.  If  the  portion  proposed  to  be  transferred  to 
Stranorlar  were  transferred  what  would  be  the  distance 
the  poor  would  have  to  travel  on  an  average? — The 
nearest  point  from  Stranorlar  Workhouse  to  the  union 
of  Strabane  is  three  miles ; that  is  only  one  point. 
The  furthest  point  of  the  area,  North  Clonleigh,  is  thir- 
teen miles.  The  average  distance  that  the  poor  would 
have  to  travel  to  Stranorlar  Workhouse  would  he  eight 
miles. 

2841.  What  is  the  average  distance  they  have  to 
travel  at  present  to  Strabane? — Four  miles. 

2842.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  ratepayers  on  the 
subject  of  amalgamation? — I think  it  would  he  an 
injury  to  the  ratepayers. 

2343.  What  valuation  does  each  Guardian  represent 
at  present? — Each  elected  Guardian  in  the  Strabane 
Union  at  present  represents  a valuation  of  £2,100. 

2844.  What  does  each  Guardian  of  the  Stranorlar 
.Union  represent  ? — £1,400. 

.2845.  And  in  Letterkenny  Union? — £1,100. 

2846.  And  if  you  were  amalgamated  either  with  Let- 
terkenny or  Stranorlar  £1,400  or  £1,100  would  have 
the  same  voting  power  as  yon  have?— The  result  would 
he  that  eleven  Guardians  of  Letterkenny,  representing 
only  £12,000,  could  out-vote  ten  Guardians  from  Stra- 
bane, representing  £21,000. 

2847.  Have  you  compared  the  taxation  per  head  m 
Letterkenny  and  Stranorlar  with  the  taxation  in  Stra- 
bane No.  2 ?— The  result  of  the  vote  I mentioned  would 
he  that  the  Guardians  of  Stranorlar  by  taxing  them- 
selves at  the  rate  of  2{d.  per  head  of  the  population 
could  tax  Strabane  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  head,  the 
valuation  of  the  two  areas  are  so  different. 

2848.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  your  dis- 
trict on  this  subject? — Entirely  against  amalgamation. 

2849.  Even  m "Raphoe,  which  is  comparatively  near  ? 
—Quite  as  mueli  there  as  anywhere  else. 

2850.  In  your  opinion,  taking  this  district,  which 
adjoins  Strabane,  would  it  he  absurd  to  bring  them  to 
Stranorlar?— It-  would  be  very  hard  on  them. 

2851.  Would  some  of  the  paupers  find  their  way  into 
Strabane  ? — I think  most  of  them. 


2852.  As  regards  the  attendance  of  Guardians,  would 
it,  in  your  opinion,  be  as  good  at  Stranorlar  or  Letter- 
kemry  as  at  Strabane  ? — I don’t  think  there  would  be 
much  attendance  at  all.  Most  of  the  Guardians  have 
business  to  do  in  Strabane,  and  they  told  me  they 
would  resign  rather  than  go  there,  especially  in  winter 
time. 

2853.  Mr.  Drummond. — I think  you  told  us  that  the 
most  distant  part  of  Strabane  from  Stranorlar  was  thir- 
teen miles? — Yes. 

2854.  What  is  the  mileage  of  the  most  distant  part  of 
it  from  Strabane?— About  eight  and  a half  or  nine  miles 
at  the  outside. 

2855.  The  part  that  runs  within  three  miles  of 
Stranorlar,  how  far  is  it  from  Strabane? — 'About  eight 
and  a half  miles. 

2856.  Then  the  difference  is  between  eight  and  a half 
or  nine  miles  and  thirteen ; what  is  the  distance  of 
Raphoe  from  Strabane ?— ‘Six  miles  or  six  and  a half. 

2857.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  railway  from 
Raphoe  to  Strabane ; what  is  the  distance  of  Raphoe 
from  Stranorlar?— ‘Nine  miles,  I think. 

2858.  I am  told  it  is  only  six  ? — I should  say  it  is  be- 
tween eight  and  a half  and  nine  miles,  statute. 

2859.  Raphoe  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
the  Strabane  Union  ; do  you  think  the  difference  be- 
tween six  and  a half  and  eight  and  a half  is  of  much 
importance? — For  the  poor  it  might. 

2860.  How  many  persons  would  it  affect? — I think 
the  difference  on  the  average  of  four  miles  for  the  poor 
to  travel  is  a very  serious  consideration. 

2861.  How  many  poor  go  from  Raphoe? — From  the 
distinct  seventy-two  go  for  the  year,  we  know. 

2862.  Mr.  Clancy. — It  is  a great  hardship  to  put  a 
district  which  is  only  three  miles  from  Stranorlar  into 
the  Stranorlar  Union? — I don’t  say  that. 

2863.  Is  it  a great  hardship  to  put  those  who  are 
twelve  miles  away? — It  is. 

2864.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  or  not,  as  a 
fact,  that  the  extreme  point  in  County  Tyrone  from 
Strabane  is  twenty-five  miles?— I don’t  know;  it  may 
be. 

2865.  Supposing  it  was,  would  not  that  be  a hard- 
ship ? — It  would. 

2866.  Mr.  Henry. — This  district  in  Tyrone  is  a 
mountain  district? — Yes,  very  sparsely  populated. 

2867.  And  the  only  option  is  either  going  to  Stra- 
bane or  crossing  over  -the  mountain  to  Magherafelt, 
which,  I suppose,  you  never  heard  l . Supposing 
yonr  Rural  District  Council  were  abolished,  would 
the  same  figures  you  have  given  us  apply  to  the 
taxation  for  roads  ? — Yes  ; the  same  voting  power. 


2868.  Mr.  Henry.— Are  you  Clerk  of  the  Strabane 
Union  and  also  of  the  District  Councils  1 and  2?— 

Y<2869.  Was  this  portion  coloured  pink  originally  por- 
tion of  the  Strabane  Union?— Yes. 

2870.  That  contained  81,327  acres,  valuation 
£62,838,  anrl  20,271  of  a population.  When  Gortm 
was  dissolved  yon  got  this  (shows  on  map)?— Yes. 

2871  With  55,665  acres  and  a valuation  of  only 
£7,831,  and  a population  of  5,125.  Is  that  principally 
mountain? — Yes. 

2872.  In  the  pink  portion  of  the  Strabane  Union 
are  there  53,103  acres,  with  a valuation  of  £42,760, 
and  a population  of  10,463? — Yes. 


altogether  a valuation  of  £113,429 
and  35,859  of  a population? — 'Yes. 

2874.  Over  and  above  that,  is  the  urban  district  of 
Strabane  included  in  that  with  a valuation  of 
£13,887  and  a population  of  5,500? — Yes. 

2875.  How  many  persons  are  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief ; how  many  persons  are  inmates  of  the  wovx- 
house  from  this  district  taken  from  Gortin? — Twahre- 

2876.  And  how  many  in  the  infirmary  from  Gortm  f 

— Gne.  ... 

2877.  And  how  many  in  receipt  of  out-door  relim 
from  that  district? — Thirteen. 

2878.  Take  the  original  portion  of  Tyrone;  h,,w 
many  are  in  the  house  out  of  that  district  ?— 145  o# 
the  1st  of  August. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Shaskie  examined. 

2873.  Making 
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2879-  How  many  of  those  were  in  the  infirmary? — 
Twenty ; fifteen,  and  five  in  the  fever  hospital. 

2880.  And  how  many  were  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief  ? — 215. 

2881.  Now  come  to  the  portion  in  dispute,  Stra- 
bane  No.  2 ; how  many  were  in  receipt  of  in-door  re- 
lief ?—  Seventy-two. 

2882.  Out-door?— 119. 

2883.  And  how  many  in  the  infirmary? — Fifty-nine. 

2884.  How  many  people  were  in  the  workhouse  from 
the  town  of  Strabane  ?-— Sixty-two. 

2885.  And  how  many  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  ? — 
Sixty-four. 

2886.  Now  I want  to  bring  you  to  the  rating ; what 
were  the  average  rates  for  the  last  five  years  in  Stra- 
bane Union  on  lands  and  other  hereditaments? — 
5 • 82 d and  11  • 34d. 

2887.  Now  reference  has  been  made  to  your  demand 
note  for  the  present  year  at  the  figure  of  £4,002? — 
That  is  right. 

2888.  What,  is  your  rate  for  the  present  year  on 
land  ? — 5 • 82 d. 

2889.  What  is  the  other  rate  ?— *14  • 49d. 

2890.  That  is  quite  an  exceptional  rating? — Very 
exceptional. 

2891.  Was  that  caused  by  the  fact  that  you  were 
under-estimated  ? — Yes. 

2892.  And  two  years  before,  namely  1901  and  1902, 
were  your  rates  • 16d.  and  1 • 64d  respectively? — They 
were. 

2893.  Have  you  your  demand  notes  for  the  last  five 
vears  including  the  present,  been  £2,604  for  1900, 
£2,352  for  1901,  £1,528  for  1902,  £1,766  for  1003,  and 
tlie  exceptional  figure  for  the  reasons  you  have  given 
in  the  present  year  of  £4,111? — Yes. 

2894.  So  that-  your  average  would  be  something 
about? — £2,500  a year. 

2895.  Do  you  also,  as  was  told  us  by  Mr,  Perry, 
discharge  duties  in  connection  with  the  registration 
of  voters  and  the  duties  of  executive  sanitary  officer 
and  clerk  of  this  District  Council? — Yes. 

2896.  Have  you  the  average  rate  for  the  last  five 
years  in  Letterkenny  and  Stranorlar.  Is  it  Letter- 
kenny  7 ■67d.  on  land  and  12  • 8 Id.  on  other  heredita- 
ments, and  in  Stranorlar  7-78 d.  on  land  and  12-66'?. 
on  other  hereditaments? — Yes. 

2897.  Have  you  taken  out  the  number  of  paupers — 
first,  for  Strabane  No.  1 Rural? — One  pauper  repre- 
sents a valuation  of  £219  on  Strabane  No.  1 ; in  Stra- 
bane Urban  one  pauper  represents  £110,  and  in  Stra- 
bane No.  2,  one  pauper  represents  £224  valuation. 

2898.  So  that  if  this  was  carried  the  extra  cost  of 
the  paupers  in  the  Strabane  Urban  District  would 
be  all  thrown  on  the  rural  district? — The  Tyrone 
people  would  have  to  pay  for  Strabane. 

2899.  Does  Strabane  No.  2 use  Strabane  as  its 
market  town  and  centre? — Yes. 

2900.  Mr.  Drummond. — Is  Raphoe  a market  town  ? 
—Yes. 

2901.  Is  not  that  in  the  district? — It  is. 

2902.  Is  Stranorlar  a market  town? — I believe  it  is. 

2903.  Is  not  that  close  to  the  district? — Three  miles 
from  the  boundary. 


2904.  What  are  you  proposing  to  expend  this  sum 
of  money  upon  that  you  have  agreed  to  borrow  from 
the  Board  of  Works  on  the  Strabane  Union,  £1,200? — 
It  is  to  improve  the  infirmary  that  that  money  will 
be  borrowed. 

2905.  Is  it  to  be  spent  entirely  on  the  infirmary?— 
Yes. 

2906.  Is  there  any  of  it  to  increase  the  space  in  the 
workhouse? — It  is  to  improve  the  infirmary  and  get 
more  accommodation  for  the  infirmary  only ; we  hare 
more  than  enough  space  for  the  paupers ; tlie  accom- 
modation is  886. 

2907.  You  have  not  accommodation  enough  for  the 
infirmary? — We  have  any  amount  for  the  ordinary 
paupers,  not  for  the  infirmary. 

2908.  If  Strabane  No.  2 was  taken  off  your  union 
you  would  have  more  than  enough  accommodation? — 
It  would  relieve  us  to  that  extent. 

2909.  Mr.  Clancy. — 'You  say  that  this  is  an  extra- 
ordinary estimate? — Yes. 

2910.  "When  was  it  an  ordinary  one? — Two  years 
ago. 

2911.  That  was  about  a year  after  the  agitation  for 
this  scheme  commenced? — It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it. 

2912.  These  things  never  have  any  connection  with 
each  other  at  all? — Never. 

2913.  And  yon  are  prepared  to  say  that? — I am 
prepared  to  swear  it.  When  I found,  in  March,  1902, 
that  our  estimate  was  wrong  I brought  the  matter 
before  the  Board  and  got  a supplementary  estimate 
passed  ; that  was  sent  to  each  of  the  County  Councils  ; 
Donegal  could  have  taken  it  up.  their  books  were  not 
ready  for  rating;  Tyrone  could  not,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  Local  Government  Board  would  not 
allow  one  part  of  the  union  to  be  assessed  more  than 
another  and  it  had  to  be  held  over. 

2914.  Was  not  that  vour  own  mismanagement;  does 
that  represent  the  total  of  your  demand  on  Strabane  No. 
2? — That  represents  the  total  of  our  demand  for  the 
Donegal  part. 

2915.  What  about  the  demands  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil?— I thought  you  were  talking  of  the  Guardians. 

2916.  What  is  the  demand  in  respect  of  the  District- 
Council  charges  ? — £454. 

2917.  What  did  you  become  in  credit  to  the  bank? 
— We  have  a debit  of  £1,400  or  £1,500. 

2918.  Are  you  ever  in  credit? — We  will  when  this 
rate  is  collected. 

2919.  If  you  get  that  extraordinary  demand  every 
year? — We  won’t  want  it  again. 

2920.  What  was  the  vote  upon  the  question  of  this 
scheme  the  first  time  it  was  brought  up  at  the  Stra- 
bane Board  of  Guardians? — It  has  been  running  on 
for  two  or  three  years. 

2921.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  opposition  was 
carried  only  by  a majority  of  one? — That  is  very 
possible,  but  there  has  been  a big  change  in  the  Board 
since. 

2922.  Mr.  Henry. — Were  all  these  put  out? — They- 

2923.  And  other  men  put  in  who  were  opposed  vo- 
it? — They  were. 


Mr.  William 

2924.  Mr.  Henry. — 'You  prepared  this  map  and 
coloured  it? — 'Yes. 

2925.  Is  it  correct? — Yes. 

2926.  Have  you  shown  on  it  an  eight  miles  radius 
from  Strabane? — I have 

2927.  Have  you  also  shown  an  eight  miles  radius 


Stewabt  examined, 
from  Stranorlar? — I have. 

2928.  And  from  Letterkenny? — And  from  Letter- 
kenny an  eight  miles  radius. 

2929.  Mr.  Drummond. — 'Were  you  speaking  of  the 
workhouse  or  of  the  town  when  you  said  Stranorlar? 
— The  workhouse. 


Mr.  W.  J.  What.  J.p..  examined. 


2930.  Mr.  Henry. — Are  you  the  Chairman  of  No.  2 
District? — Yes. 

2931.  Wg  have  had  Mr.  Gallagher  introduced  as 
representing  Castlefinn ; as  a matter  of  fact  was 
Mr.  Gallagher  elected  by  two  divisions  outside  Castle- 
finn ? — Yes. 

2932.  So  that  lie  is  partly  piebald;  what  is  the 
feeling  in  Strabane  No.  L? — It  is  against  amalgama- 
tion; and  in  regard  to  the  Firm  Division,  which  I 
represent,  it  is  very  strong  against  amalgamation. 

2933.  And  is  that  much  nearer  Stranorlar  than  the 
other  divisions  ? — Yes  ; it  is  the  nearest. 

2934.  Would  it  be  productive  of  great  inconvenience 
to  the.  poor  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  if  the 
centre  was  changed  to  Stranorlar? — My  division  runs 


from  three  miles  from  Stranorlar  to  three  miles  from 
Strabane. 

2935.  But  taking  all  the  divisions  as  a whole? — It 
would  be  a very  great  inconvenience. 

2936.  Mr.  Drummond. — You  say  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  against  this? — In  my  district. 

2937.  Ycu  represent  the  town  of  Castlefinn ; if  the 
inhabitants  of  Castlefinn  were  polled  how  many  of  a 
majority  would  be  with  you? — My  idea  would  he 
against  amalgamation. 

2938.  By  what  majority? — I am  not  going  to  say. 

2939.  I will  ask  you  one  question  in  confidence  ; 
don’t  you  believe,  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  that  that 
majority  would  be  drawn  by  a religious  line?— No, 
sir. 
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—Capt.  Stoney, 


2940.  How  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
would  be  against  this  scheme? — I won’t  say  that. 

2941.  Would  there  be  one  in  ninety-nine  of  the 
whole  of  Strabane  No.  2 ; if  you  went  from  house  to 
house  and  asked  the  opinion,  would  there  be  one 
Roman  Catholic  out  of  each  100  who  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  it? — I think  not. 

2942.  Is  it  not  altogether  a religious  and  political 
question  ? — No. 

2943.  How  is  it  you  have  the  people  in  favour  of 
it  and  the  others  against  it? — I believe  I represent 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

2944.  If  you  take  the  Unionist  and  Nationalist  in- 

habitants, would  you  say  there  would  not  be  one  in 
100  of  the  Nationalists  in  favour  of  it? — I would  not 
say.  . 

2945.  Mr.  Clancy. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Cunningham  ? 
—Yes. 

2946.  Is  he  opposed  to  this  scheme  or  in  favour  of 
it? — I believe  he  is  opposed  to  it. 

2947.  Is  he  the  Poor  Law  Guardian  of  the  district? 
— No,  sir,  of  Cloghard. 

2948.  Is  that  far  away? — It  is  the  next  division  to 
Castlefinn. 

2949.  Is  he  against  the  scheme  or  in  favour  of  it?— 
He  can  say  for  himself. 


2950.  I want  your  opinion  ? — I believe  he  is  for  the 
amalgamation. 

2951.  And  he  is  a worse  authority  on  the  feeling 
of  the  people  than  you  are? — I don’t  say  that,  but  I 
know  their  feelings  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  divi- 

2952.  You  represent  both  parties  ? — Yes,  I do. 

2953.  I thought  there  were  no  parties  ? — I have  no 
party. 

2954.  Is  everybody  against  this  scheme;  is  it  not 
your  opinion  that  there  is  no  one  at  all  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  in  your  district?— I said  the  large  majority 
of  the  ratepayers  were  against  it. 

2955.  Do  you  know  William  Gallagher? — I do. 

2956.  He  is  a large  farmer  ? — He  is  ; but  I think  I 
represent  the  feelings  of  Castlefinn  better  than  Mr. 
Gallagher,  because  they  refused  to  put  him  in  as 
District  Councillor  and  put  me  in  in  his  place. 

2957.  Does  not  Mr.  Gallagher,  the  County  Coun- 
cillor, represent  the  whole  district? — And  part  of 
Stranorlar  too. 

2958.  And  you  are  a better  authority  than  he  is?— 
As  good. 

2959.  Mr.  Henry. — He  has  two  stools  to  sit  on 
and  you  have  only  one? — Yes. 


Mr.  James 

2960.  Mr.  Henry. — Are  you  a member  of  the  Stra- 
bane Urban  Council? — I am. 

2961.  Was  a resolution  passed  on  this  subject  by 
that  Council? — There  was. 

2962.  Was  it  against  amalgamation? — Yes. 

2963.  Was  it  carried  unanimously?— Unanimously. 

2964.  Mr.  Drummond. — Was  it  put  and  carried 
regularly  ?— It  was,  but  Mr.  Gallagher’s  objection  to  the 
matter  was  this — it  was  a committee  meeting  at  which 
the  whole  Council  was  present  and  the  chairman 
brought  up  the  questions  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  we  made  certain  replies  to  them. 


Simms  examined. 

2965.  Was  it  not  objected  that  it  was  not  on  the 
agenda? — No ; it  was  not  on  the  agenda,  these  papers 
only  came  from  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
there  was  not  time  to  call  a special  meeting;  the 
chairman  himself  introduced  the  subject  and  certain 
replies  were  made  by  the  whole  Council. 

2966.  Why  did  the  chairman  refuse  to  recognise 
this  as  regular? — Because  he  is  a brother  of  Mr. 
William  Gallagher. 

2967.  Mr.  Henry. — Was  it  brought  forward  by  the 
chairman  himself? — It  was  brought  forward  by  the 
chairman  himself. 

Mr.  Henry. — That  is  the  Strabane  case. 


Dr.  D.  J.  Browne  examined. 


2968.  Mr.  Leech. — You  arc  the  Medical  Doctor  of 
the  Londonderry  Union? — I am 

2969.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ?— Twenty-seven 
years. 

2970.  Were  you  present  here  when  the  clerk  gave 
his  evidence? — I was. 

2971.  And  you  heard  what  he  said  about  the  accom- 
modation ? — Yes. 

2972.  That  is  correct? — Yes. 

2973.  Within  the  last  ten  years  or  so  have  there 
been  considerable  improvements  made  in  the  union? 
— Yes  ; very  great  improvements. 

Mr.  Drummond. — There  is  no  doubt  about  that 
■at  all,  you  may  state  that  fact  and  I will  admit  it. 

2974.  Mr.  Leech. — Have  you  got  now  complete  sani- 
tary arrangements? — Yes. 

2975.  You  have  a fever  hospital  ? — Yes. 

2976.  And  you  have  a separate  nursing  staff  in  con- 
-nection  with  this? — The  nurses  are  transferred  from 

one  hospital  to  another. 


2977.  How  many  nurses  are  there? — Four  qualified 
nurses — two  probationers  and  another  nurse  that  has 
been  there  for  some  years  and  is  not  trained  at  pre- 
sent. 

2978.  Is  there  a children’s  ward? — Yes. 

2979.  And  is  there  a lock  hospital? — There  is. 

2980.  Are  there  senarate  wards  for  consumptive 
patients  ? — They  are  just  being  erected  at  present. 

2981.  And,  I suppose,  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments?— 'It  is.  merely  for  isolating  these  cases. 

2982.  I believe  that  the  workhouse  is  connected  by 
telephone  with  the  city  ? — It  is  ; and  the  fever  hospital 
is  connected  with  it,  too. 

2983.  Have  you  for  the  infirmary  and  the  fever 
hospital,  too,  a complete  sanitary  system  ? — Yes. 

2984.  And  there  are  ample  arrangements  ? — There 
are. 

2985.  Have  you  bath  accommodation  1 — Yes. 

2986.  Hot  and  cold  water? — Yes. 

2987.  And  is  it  a completely  up-to-date  system?— It 
is  only  lately  put  in. 


Captain  Stoney,  d.l.,  further  examined. 


2988.  Mr.  Henry. — What  would  be  the  effect,  in 
your  opinion,  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  on  the 
rates  in  Strabane  No.  2?— If  Strabane  were  incorpo- 
rated with  Letterkenny  and  Stranorlar  the  result  would 
be  that  the  rates  in  Strabane  would  be  increased,  and 
the  rates  in  Stranorlar  and  Letterkenny  decreased. 

Mr.  Homer. — We  have  had  a dash  of  politics  and  a 
idash  of  religion,  but  I represent  a part  of  the  country 
where,  as  far  as  attendance  to  the  destitute  poor  is 
concerned,  we  have  regard  to  neither  politics  nor  re- 
ligion. I have  been  listening  to  hear  what  was  the 
principle  upon  which  my  friends  wish  this  Commission 
to  proceed  when  they  asked  them  to  make  this  sub- 
division either  in  the  Londonderry  or  Strabane  Unions. 
Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  Strabane  Union  I have 
nothing  to  say.  But  the  principle  on  which  the  origi- 
nal Poor  Law  Commissioners  acted  was  the  principle 


laid  down  by  Mr.  Nicholls : “ In  forming  the  country 
into  unions  it  will,  I think,  be  necessary  to  observe 
the  civil  rather  than  the  ecclesiastical  boundaries  of 
parishes ; but  cases  will  arise  in  which  it  may  be 
requisite  to  disregard  all  such  boundaries,  it  being 
obviously  more  important  that  the  district  to  be  united 
should  be  compact,  convenient,  and  accessible,  and  be 
naturally  connected  with  its  centre,  than  that  the 
old  and  often  inconvenient  boundaries  should  be  ob- 
served. This  applies  not  less  to  baronial  and  county 
boundaries  than  to  parishes  and  other  divisions.  The 
principle  which  has  governed  the  Commissioners  in  the 
formation  of  the  English  unions,  whenever  they  have 
not  been  driven  from  it  bv  local  considerations,  has 
been  to  fix  upon  some  market  .town  conveniently  situ- 
ated as  a centre,  and  attach  to  it  the  whole  surrounding 
district,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  the  capital: 
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the  mart  in  which  the  general  business  of  the  district, 
both  public  and  private,  for  the  most  part  concen- 
trates. The  roads  of  the  district  always  converge  on 
the  market  town,  the  communications  with  it  are  con- 
stant, the  people  settle  within  the  range  of  its  influence 
and  constitute  almost  a distinct  community.  To  form 
such  a district  into  a union  under  one  common  govern- 
ment for  general  as  well  as  Poor  Law  purposes,  seems, 
therefore,  an  obvious  course  of  proceeding."  In  the 
second  report  he  made  I may  quote  an  observation 
that  applied  to  the  then  Commissioners,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  present  Commission.  “ The  Commis- 
sioners are  bound  on  every  principle  of  public  duty  ” — 
it  is  in  consequence  of  the  sneer  of  Mr.  Healy  that  the 
Commissioners  were  English  and  Welsh  that  I read 
this — “ to  form  the  unions  in  the  best  manner.  Their 
credit  as  public  officials  and  individuals  would  alike 
be  compromised  by  any  violation  in  this  respect.  It  is 
also  impossible  for  men  to  be  called  upon  to  act  under 
purer  impulses  or  be  more  entirely  freed,  from  the 
nature  of  their  duties,  from  local  or  personal  bias.” 
That  applies  to-day  as  fully  as  it  did  in  1830.  There 
the  principle  is  convenience  all  through  of  the  parties 
interested — the  destitute  poor  and  those  interested  in 
the  destitute  poor.  The  question  was  not  the  equal 
distribution  of  rating,  but  the  public  convenience  of 
all  parties  concerned.  That  has  been  recognised  in 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898,  sec.  60,  sub-sec.  3. 
(Beads  sub-serf  ion.)  The  principle  there,  or  the  test 
to  be  applied  always  was  the  convenience  of  the  parties. 
Now,  so  far  as  this  investigation  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
first  time  I have  ever  heard  that  physical  boundaries 
are  to  be  set  to  the  terms  “ destitute ” and  “ poor 
people.”  Why  a person  living  in  Donegal  must  go  for 
relief  twenty-five  miles  to  Carndonagh,  when  the  same 
person,  by  going  across  the  River  Foyle,  can  receive 
relief  for  the  destitution  he  or  she  may  be  suffering 
from  is,  to  my  mind,  a curious  thing,  indeed.  The 
principle  I submit  is  the  principle  of  convenience, 
and,  looking  at  this  map,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
if  you  take  Londonderry  as  a centre  you  circumscribe 
an  area  that  is  influenced  in  every  way  by  Londonderry. 
There  is  not  a measure  of  corn  sold  from  No.  1 or 
No.  2 districts  that  is  not  sold  in  Londonderry  market 
—not  a stone  of  potatoes ; and  when  the  Land  Com- 
missioners are  fixing  fair  rents  on  these  holdings  one 
of  the  very  elements  taken  into  consideration  is  what 
is  known  as  proximity  value,  a special  value  laid  upon 
farms  owing  to  their  proximity  to  a market  town  like 
Londonderry.  I take  my  learned  friends  on  their  own 
grounds  ; it  is  admitted  by  all  the  witnesses  that  the 
eight  Donegal  unions  should  be  cut  down  to  four.  The 
County  Council  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform 
you  which  of  these  unions  they  wish  done  away  with. 
Mr.  Drummond  suggested  that  they  should  keep  Done- 
gal, Stranorlar,  Milford,  and  Inishowen.  Which  of 
these  unions  are  going  to  have  a share  of  the  nine 
electoral  divisions  of  No.  2 ? Every  argument,  as  far 
as  I can  see,  that  has  been  used  with  respect  to  District 
No.  2 in.  favour  of  separating  it  and  segregating  it 
could,  with  equal  force,  be  applied  to  my  District 
Council  No.  1,  if  I were  induced  to  use  the  same 
arguments  to  slice  off  No.  1 from  Londonderry  and 
attach  it  to  Limavady  Union.  Every  argument  that 
my  friend  used  on  behalf  of  District  No.  2 could  with 
equal  force  be  applied  to  District  No.  1,  if  it  were 
sought  to  apportion  it  to  the  Limavady  Union.  The 
only  argument  .my  friend  used  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  convenience  was  that  the  books  of  the  Donegal 
County  Council  were  more  difficult  to  keep. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I make  you  a present  of  that. 

Mr.  Horner.— Therefore,  it  is  simply  and  solely  a 
question  of  sentiment.  And  with  regard  to  the  desti- 
tution of  poor  people  a question  of  sentiment  is  en- 
tirely out  of  it ; it  is  entirely  a question  of  the  con- 
venience of  the  poor  and  of  the  convenience  of  the 
'guardians  in  coming  to  attend  their  meetings.  These 
are  the  two  chief  elements  of  convenience  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Leech. — I am  sorry  I have  to  trouble  you  with  a 
ew  remarks.  You  have  already  had  such  a number 
oi  observations  addressed  to  you,  and  it  is  really  diffi- 
cuit  to  produce  any  .further  argument  that  has  not 
iready  been  addressed  to  you.  However,  I represent 

e coveted  ground  that  everybody  wants  to  have,  and 
oi  all  the  persons  interested  in  this  Inquiry  it  is  die 
persons  I represent. 

th®1  to^r*mm<m^' — no*  ^r‘  -®enry  represent 


Mr.  Leech. — He  represents  the  whole  union  ; I repre- 
sent this  district  alone.  I think  we  should  be  allowed  • u Any.  14, 1903. 
have  a voice  in  our  own  destiny,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  say  where  we  should  ultimately  find  rest  for  the 
soles  of  our  feet.  We  say  that  we  should  be  where  we 
are ; that  we  are  satisfied  with  what  we  are  paying, 
and  that  it  will  cause  great  injustice  if  we  are  to  be 
removed.  I have  listened,  as  you  have  carefully 
listened,  to  the  evidence  given  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed change.  The  onus  of  making  a case  for  a change 
lies  upon  my  learned  friends  ; and  what  is  the  ground 
they  put  forward  for  a change?  I confess  I have 
listened  with  some  amazement  to  the  different  grounds 
put  forward.  They  have  first  put  up  one  ground,  and 
then  abandoned  it.  My  learned  friend  has  even  now 
made  us  a present  of  the  first  ground  he  put  forward, 
and,  we  must  assume,  his  chief  ground  when  he  put 
it  forward  first,  for  the  proposition  he  is  here  to 
advance. 

Mr.  Drummond. — It  was  a mere  detail. 

Mr.  Leech — Let  me  refer  to  one  or  two  of  them,  aud 
see  whether  there  is  any  substance  in  them,  and 
whether  any  Commission  could  be  asked  to  act  on  such 
grounds,  to  change,  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
that  a'gainst  the  wish  of  the  persons  chiefly  concerned. 

The  first  ground  put  fox-ward  was  that  it  confused  the 
book-keeper  of  the  County  Council ; that  is  a very  solid 
ground  for  making  such  a change  as  this  and  sweep- 
ing away  a whole  district  from  the  Londonderry 
Union.  Then  Mr.  Drummond  also,  in  his  opening 
speech,  said  that  railway  trains  had  altered  the  whole 
position — in  other  words  that  when  this  union  was 
formed,  and  there  were  no  railways,  this  union  was 
in  its  proper  position — but  now  because  railways  have 
been  made  you  are  asked  to  remove  this  portion  from 
the  Londonderry  Union.  I need  not  labour  the  effect 
of  the  railways,  you  know  yourself  what  it  is,  you  have 
heard  the  evidence  given,  and  the  railways  have  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  question;  it  is  absolutely 
impracticable  to  send  these  people  by  rail,  and  it 
has  no  bearing  whatever.  Then  he  said  it  would 
cause  a reduction  of  one-third  of  the  clerical  staff; 
that  has  gone.  When  the  clerk  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil. was  produced,  and  asked  about  this,  he  said  ho 
did  not  believe  it  would  cause  any  reduction  at  all. 

That  ground  also  is  out  of  the  case.  These  are  the 
solid  grounds  which  wei-e  put  before  you  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  Inquiry,  on  which  you  were  asked  to  make 
this  change  against  our  wishes.  Then  Mr.  Drummond 
said  the  convenience  of  the  people ; that  was  the  first 
thing.  I don't-  know  exactly  who  lie  meant  by  “ the 
people;"  if  he  says  the  paupers,  then  I am  px-epared  to 
agree  with  him,  and  if  he  means  the  people  in  this  dis- 
trict, I say  yes.  But  what  has  been  the  evidence?  With 
one  exception — and  that  a man  who  practically  pays  no 
rates — they  one  and  all  wish  to  remain  as  they  are.  Mr. 

Doherty  was  put  up  as  their  first  witness  to  bolster 
up  their  case ; he  said  the  principal  issue  is  “ it  is 
our  county,  the  othei-s  are  side  issues.”  The  only  sub- 
stance he  saw,  and  was  able  to  advance  was  that,  because 
it  was  in  the  County  Donegal — and  that  was  to  be  the 
substantial  ground,  that  sentimental  ground  upon 
which  you  were  to  make  such  a sweeping  change. 

“All  these  things, "he  said,  “about  rates  are  only  side 
issues.”  That  is  rather  amusing  when  we  come  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Healy  put  forward.  When  he  came  to 
state  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  to  be  done,  he  said 
you  will  decide  this  case  solely  upon  questions  of 
fiscal  considerations.  Where  are  we;  what  is  the 
ground  on  which  they  wish  this  change  to  be  made  ? 

Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  they  have  no  solid 
ground  on  which  to  ask  you  to  make  this  sweeping 
change?  They  were  casting  about  for  one  reason  or 
another,  and  as  the  case  went  on  they  had  to 
abandon  them  and  try  to  fish  up  some  other  ground. 

Mr.  Drummond  says  it  is  an  unintelligible  division 
that  has  been  made  of  the  unions  ; and  Mr.  Healy 
in  opening  said,  would  any  man  dream  of  a boundary 
such  as  the  present  I venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Healy, 
in  his  wildest  nightmare,  would  never  have  dreamt  of  a 
boundary  such  as  he  wants  you  to  manufacture 
now.  They  say  gentlemen  came  over  from  England  or 
Scotland  to  carry  out  this  matter — gentlemen  who 
cotxld  have  had  no  interest  in  it.  I ask  you 
is  it  not  commonsense  on  their  side ; could  anything 
be  more  reasonable ; the  unions  are  formed  by  taking 
a large  town  and  the  district  which  lies  immediately 
around  it— the  district  which  is  fed  by  the  town  and 
in  its  turn  feeds  the  town.  Could  anything  be  more 
reasonable?  And  again,  when  you  come  up  here  they 
take  Inishowen  nnfl  Carndonagh;  could  anything  be 
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more  reasonable.  What  they  did  was,  ami  I submit 
it  was  the  only  proper  ancl  reasonable  thing  to  do, 
they  took  the  "town  in  the  centre  and  the  district 
which  formed  round  the  town,  and  yet  we  are  asked 
would  anyone  in  his  senses  dream  of  such  unions 
being  formed  as  were  formed  then.  They  were  formed 
bv  hard-headed  men  of  commonsense,  who  formed 
them  with  a view  to  the  practical  use  and  benefit  of 
the  people  and  the  paupers,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
has  happened  since  will  change  that.  The  whole 
physical  construction  of  the  county  lends  itself  to  the 
same  thing ; you  have  a chain  of  mountains  cutting 
this  off ; if  you  look  at  the  ordnance  map  and  the 
roads  across  that  will  have  to  be  traversed  going  to 
Camdonagh  you  will  find  the  heights  given,  an d you 
will  find  one  road  going  from  thirteen  feet  to  500  feet ; 
the  country  is  naturally  cut  off  in  that  way,  and  not 
only  the  question  of  distance  but-  the  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  country  has  lent  itself  to  this  most 
reasonable  and  proper  construction  of  the  union  which 
was  made  before  the  unions  were  being  originally 
formed.  Apart  from  that  you  have  the  fact  that 
Derry,  which  is  the  centre  of  this  whole  district,-  has 
provision  for  the  whole  district,  and  a great  deal 
more.  What  they  want  now  is,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  large  sums  have  been  recently  spent  in  im- 
proving it,  what  they  want  you  to  do  is  to  retain  the 
number  of  280  for  a union  that  will  hold  700 ; to 
reduce  it  to  a still  greater  extent,  and  turn  the 
paupers  from  these  divisions  into  other  unions,  which, 
if  they  are  to  be  made  suitable,  would  cause  a fresh 
expenditure,  and  these  districts,  which  would  then 
be  brought  into  these  two,  would  have  to  contribute 
again  to  the  amount  which  would  be  necessary  in 
these  unions,  whereas  they  have  already  contributed 
to  all  the  building  improvements  and  modern  sani- 
tary arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  the 
Derry  Union.  That  is  not  justice,  and,  I submit, 
would  not  be  fair  to  No.  2 Council.  You  heard  the 
amount  that  has  to  be  paid  annually  for  the  repay- 
ment of  these  loans  is  £210.  It  is  proposed  to 
remove  this  district  and  throw  the  repayment  of 
the  whole  of  that  on  Derry  alone.  The  question 
of  the  difficulty  of  sending  paupers  is  a very  serious 
one ; you  have  heard  the  distances  given,  and 
the  distances  in  every  case  to  these  two  unions  are 
greater  than  those  to  Derry,  the  natural  centre.  Sup- 
pose that  one  pauper  is  sent  from  each  of  these 
electoral  divisions  to  Derry,  the  amount  which  these 
paupers  would  have  to  travel  would  be  eiglity-five 
miles  between  them.  Suppose  these  nine  paupers 
are  sent  to  Camdonagh — one  from  the  centre  of  each 
division — the  distance  they  would  have  to  travel  be- 
tween them  will  he  210^  miles.  Suppose  they  are 
sent  from  the  centre  of  each  to  Letterkenny  you  will 
find  the  distance  they  will  have  to  travel  will  be  182 
miles.  Besides  that  they  have  the  difficulty  of  going 
over  this  range  of  mountains  in  order  that  they  may 
get  to  Camdonagh.  I ask  what  corresponding  ad- 
vantage is  there  to  counteract  these  great  disadvan- 
tages which  must  necessarily  result  on  the  unnatural 
breaking  up  of  unions  and  forming,  instead  of  natural 
unions,  wholly  unnatural  ones.  Then  there  is  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  Guardians  themselves  going  to  attend 
meetings  from  here  over  to  Camdonagh.  If  you  look 
at  the  railway,  they  have  to  go  to  Camdonagh  to  hold 
their  meetings  and  back  again  away  from  the  city  of 
their  business,  from  their  market  town,  from  the  place 
where  they  constantly  are  without  any  inconvenience  ; 
they  will  have  to  go  to  a place  which  is  totally  foreign 
to  them,  and  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  here,  Mr. 
Hanna,  told  you,  though  he  has  attained  a substantial 
age  and  lived  in  this  territory  so  long,  he  never  was 
in  Camdonagh  in  his  life  until  Thursday  last.  That 
shows  that  the  district  is  cut  off  and  that  it  is  a 
place  they  are  not  accustomed  to  go  to.  Derry  is 
their  centre,  and  the  place  to  which  they  all  con- 
centrate, and  they  are  to  be  asked  to  leave  that  and 
go  away.  One  of  their  own  witnesses  admitted  that 
if  this  change  was  made  the  Guardians  would  not 
attend  regularly  at  Camdonagh  or  Letterkenny;  of 
course  they  would  not,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
these  districts  would  be  practically  disfranchised,  be- 
cause the  representatives  who  should  go  to  represent 
them  at  such  remote  distances  would  be  unable  to 
do  it,  and  they  would  be  left  unrepresented.  Suppose 
paupers  are  to  go  to  these  places  how  are  they  to  be 
sent ; if  a pauper  had  money  to  pay  a couple  of  shillings 
to  go  round  to  CaindonRgh  he  is  not  a pauper  at 
all  m sense  of  a person  who  should  be  put  into  a work- 
house.  'Who  is  to  supply  the  train' fare?  Does  it  not 


come  to  this ; if  the  train  fare  were  to  be  paid  it 
would  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Law 
system ; but  does  it  not  come  to  this  in  commonsense 
that  the  pauper  who  will  be  really  mentally  unaffected 
by  the  change  will  go  to  Derry  still ; the  result  will 
be  that  paupers  from  this  district  will  go  to  the  work- 
house  which  cannot  levy  a single  penny  of  rates  upon 
the  district  they  come  from,  and  there  will  not  be  a 
single  representative  in  the  Derry  Union  of  the  dis- 
trict from  which  these  paupers  come.  That  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  intention  of  the  Poor  Law ; the  idea  is 
that  the  place  which  supplies  the  pauper*  should  sup- 
ply a contribution  for  the  expense  of  the  pauper  and 
should  supply  representatives  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  district  and  of  the  paupers  who  come 
from  that  district-.  The  result  would  practically  be 
no  rates  to  support  these  paupers  and  no  representa- 
tion for  the  place  they  come  from.  I submit  that 
being  so,  what  is  asked  for  here  is  altogether  with- 
out reason,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  union  should  be 
left  as  they  are.  Let  me  take  Kilderry,  the  centre  of 
which  is  nine  and  a half  miles  from  Londonderry,  it  is 
twenty-nine  miles  from  Letterkenny,  and  it  is  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Camdonagh;  is  that  within  reason; 
is  it  sensible,  and  yet  we  are  asked  would  any  sensible 
man  think  of  making  the  present  convenient  arrange- 
ment. Take  Burt,  the  centre  is  eight  miles  from 
Deny,  twenty-three  from  Camdonagh,  sixteen  and  a 
half  from  Letterkenny.  Take  Ivillea,  it  is  six  from 
Londonderry,  thirty-one  and  a half  from  Camdonagh, 
and  fourteen  from  Letterkenny.  Take  Birdstown, 
nine  from  Londonderry,  twenty-two  from  Camdonagh, 
twenty-two  from  Letterkenny.  Take  Inch,  twelve 
from  Londonderry,  twenty-four  from  Letterkenny,  and 
twenty-one  from  Camdonagh.  And  yet  you  are  asked 
to  transfer  these  to  these  remote  workhouses.  Sec. 
63,  sub-sec.  3,  gives  power  to  make  the  alteration ; but 
what  is  the  first  and  most  important  restriction;  it  is 
“the  boundaries  of  counties  at  large  and  unions  as 
existing  at  tire  date  of  the  Order  shall  be  preserved 
except  in  any  case  where  the  preservation  thereof 
would  cause  substantial  inconvenience.”  Will  it 
cause  substantial  inconvenience  to  leave  this  district 
where  it  is?  And  unless  it  is  proved  to  you  that 
it  would,  you  are,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  hound 
to  leave  it  where  it  is.  I say  that  the  whole  question 
of  inconvenience  would  arise  by  removing  it  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  other  workhouses.  I have  only  just 
to  refer  you  to  the  warrant  under  which  the  present 
Inquiry  is  held  “To  inquire  whether  any  Poor  Law 
unions  could  be  dissolved  witli  advantage  to  the  rate- 
payers and  without  hardship  to  the  sick  and  destitute 
poor.”  Our  case  is  that  it  would  cause  very  great 
hardship  to  the  sick  and  destitute  poor*  to  do  what 
you  are  asked  to  do ; that  that  warrant-  coincides  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  power  is  given, 
that  under  the  circumstances  no  case  lias  been  made 
for  the  alteration  asked  for,  but  all  the  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  this  district  should  bo  left  as  it  is,  part 
of  the  Londonderry  Union. 

Mr.  Drumnumd. — I am  sorry  for  the  arrangement 
that  has  necessitated  our  sitting  so  late,  and  I would 
not  press  you  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  first  public  sitting  of  this  very  important  Com- 
mission, and  principles  must  be  laid  down  and  8cted 
upon,  which  in  the  end  may,  and  probably  will,  have 
very  far-reaching  consequences.  Because  I am  satis- 
fied that  the  question  this  Commission  has  to  deal 
with  is  so  important  and  so  complicated  and  so  in 
need  of  reform  that  it  will  not  merely  rest-  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  Orders,  but  I ain  perfectly 
satisfied  that  in  the  end  it-  will  result  in  legislation. 

Chairman. — That  is  the  object  of  the  Commission- 

Mi*.  Drummond. — 'The  question  is  of  such  vast  im- 
portance, dealing  with  the  life  of  the  poor  all  over 
Ireland,  that  it  will  necessarily  lead  to  legislation. 
There  is  one  thing  I take  the  liberty  of  impressing 
on  you,  and  that  is,  that  if  the  Poor  Law  unions,  no 
matter  what  alterations  may  be  marie  with  regam  to 
dispensaries,  infirmaries,  or  workhouses  themselves, 
if  they  are  to  be  properly  controlled  so  that  tne 
people  of  each  county  will  know  how  their  rates  are 
being  dealt  with  and  the  persons  responsible  for  these 
rates  will  have  a proper  mode  of  dealing  with  tnen 
and  seeing  how  they  ai*e  applied.  The  whole  am  oi 
this  Commission  should  be  to  make  the  county  t 
unit,  self-governed,  self-contained,  and  response 
to  the  people  through  their  elected  county  councillors- 
As  long  as  you  leave  large  tracts  of  any  county  out— 
I am  not  dealing  with  Donegal  or  Derry  alone,  i 
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applies  to  all  Ireland— you  put  away  portion  of  the  rates 
into  another  county  to  be  applied  as  they  think  right  by 
another  body,  you  deprive  the  County  Council  of  control 
over  the  proper  administration  of  those  rates ; in  other 
words  you  deprive  the  ratepayers,  and  you  leave  an 
irregularity  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Local 
Government  Act.  The  County  Council  was  to  be  the 
little  Parliament  of  each  county,  and  to  make  it  effec- 
tive, to  make  it  operative,  to  make  it,  above  all, 
economic,  I think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you 
to  aim  at  making  the  county  the  unit,  because  where 
you  have  a large  sum  of  money  like  this  handed  away,  as 
in  Strabane,  to  the  County  Tyrone,  they  apply  it  to  their 
dispensaries,  and  here  and  there  they  may  have  a neces- 
sity for  doing  something  that  is  purely  loca'  and  they 
may  make  the  people  of  the  County  Donegal  responsible 
for  that.  Whereas  if  the  County  Donegal  Council  had 
tbe  administration  of  the  whole  of  that  rate  they 
would  not  allow  that  to  be  done.  You  may  be  forcing 
the  greatest  injustice  upon  a particular  county  by 
levying  their  money  to  be  administered  away  and  spent 
in  another  county,  they  are  to  pay,  to  have  no  real 
control,  only  answer  a demand  note  and  send  a vast 
sum  of  money  out  of  this  county.  I think  that  is  the 
vital  thing  in  this  case  that  you  should  look  at,  making 
the  county  the  unit.  That  the  workhouses  of  Donegal 
should  be  reduced  goes  without  saying ; it  is  a cruel 
thing  to  have  eight  workhouses,  many  of  them  half 
idle,  inflicted  on  this  poor  county.  What  is  to  bo 
said  for  this  cutting  up  of  Donegal.  It  was  done  in 
1838 ; nearly  seventy  years  ago  this  arrangement  was 
made.  Look  what  has  happened  since — the  county 
cut  up,  divided  into  four  Parliamentary  divisions, 
divisions  for  county  councillors  and  for  district  coun- 
cillors, the  old  unions  practically  swept  away,  barony 
divisions  swept  away,  all  changed,  and  you  are  asked 
to  leave  these  old  overlapping  and  irregular  areas 
which  may  have  been  right  enough  then — you  are 
asked  to  leave  this  anomalous  state  of  things,  and 
leave  the  County  Donegal  parcelled  up  between  Tyrone 
and  Derry.  The  thing  does  not  admit  of  argument. 

I regret  that  so  far  as  I was  concerned  I went  into 
petty  particulars  and  details.  I don’t  think  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  evidence  given  before  us  was  of  the 
slightest  value.  It  is  not  a question  of  details ; it 
is  not  a matter  of  keeping  books  or  of  ambulances  being 
sent  a few  miles  here  or  there — ’all  these  things,  when  one 
takes  a broad  view  of  the  case,  vanish.  It  is  a question 
of  the  administration  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  rates 
of  a whole  county,  and  I think,  taking  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  Equalization  of  Rates  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment as  the  modern  principle,  there  was  far  more 
violent  opposition  in  the  rich  pai*ts  of  London  to  con- 
tribute to  the  poorer  pai'ts  than  there  is  here  in  Derry 
and  Tyrone,  but  Parliament  laid  down  the  principle 
which  I ask  you  to  bear  in  mind.  London  was  de- 
clared by  law  to  be  a county ; the  county  is  to  strike 
the  rate  and  administer  the  rate,  and  rich  and  poor 
alike  are  to  be  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  And 
why  should  it  not  he  ; is  it  not  an  extraordinary 
thing ; look  at  what  you  have  here,  not  merely  in  the 
vicinity  of  Derry  but  take  Strabane,  there  is  a vast 
tract  running  from  Stranorlar  with  its  vacant  work- 
house  down  to  Strabane,  thirteen  miles,  and  back  to 
Raphoe,  sending  its  rates  into  the  much  richer  County 
Tyrone  and  leaving  the  poverty  and  misery  behind. 
Take  two  divisions  ; in  Stranorlar  there,  is  one  elec- 
toral division,  Cloughard,  with  a population  of  2,304 
and  a valuation  only  of  £2,547.  Go  to  Castlefinn  in 
Strabane,  population,  1,378,  valuation,  £5,406,  and 
contrast  the  wealth  of  one  at  the  door  of  the  other.  The 
Tight  principle  to  adopt  is  let  the  County  Council  of 
Donegal  strike  a rate  and  let  that  rate  fall  upon  the 
rich  and  poor.  Yon  have  the  wealth  of  Donegal  con- 
centrated in  Strabane  No.  2 and  Deny  No.  2 ; that  is 
the  rich  land  of  the  County  Donegal.  Those  are  the 
lands  that  were  handed  over  to  the  planters— they 
have  come  down  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
]S  not  thing  to  say  that  all  the  others  are  thrift- 
less. This  land — the  rich  land  of  the  county — was 
given  to  a class  and  possessed  by  a class.  I wish  to  be 
understood  as  not  saying  a disrespectful  word  of  any 
gentleman  in  the  case  ; one  of  the  most  prominent 
gentlemen  opposing  us  happens  to  be  an  old  personal 
iriend  of  mine  whom  I am  intimately  acquainted  with 
. ™any  a day  and  year,  who  took  a very  active  part 
m the  liberal  politics  of  Donegal  in  years  gone  by; 
out  i am  looking  at  things  as  they  stand,  and  it  is 
for  my  friend  to  say  the  people  of  this 
.strict  all  opposed  to  it.  The  County  Council 
r fii~  ky  the  people ; a justice  of  the  peace,  Mr. 
u&Uagher,  a man  rated  at  £180  a year,  he  conies  for- 
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ward ; who  elected  him — the  majority  of  the  people. 
It  is  a matter  of  prejudice.  I respect  these  men’s  pre- 
judices, they  have  a right  to  their  prejudices — religious 
or  political — it  is  not  in  any  unpleasant  sense  I speak 
of  them,  some  of  them  are  old  friends  of  mine.  It  is 
not  the  people  of  Strabane  who  are  opposing  this ; a ricli 
minority  are  opposing  this  who  have  strong  views  and 
strong  prejudices ; but  the  vast  majority  who  elected 
Mr.  William  Gallagl  ler  are  unanimous  in  favour  of 
it ; the  rich  minority  are  against  it.  But  you  are 
above  rne  and  the  other ; you  are  here  to  look  at 
great  questions,  and  on  the  opening  of  this  Commis- 
sion, that  will  lead  to  vast  consequences,  I say  take 
the  principle. of  making  the  county,  self-governed,  h 
unit.  It  is  an  outrage  on  decency  and  common 
charity,  and  on  every  principle  that  one  respects,  to 
find  a county  like  Donegal,  where  you  have  on  the 
western  seaboard  a vast  number  of  poor  people  going 
to  Scotland  to  earn  the  rent  to  keep  the  roof  over 
them,  and  to  find  on  the  other  side  of  the  county  the 
occupants  of  lands  that  were  given  to  favoured  peopte 
who  say  “We  don’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
you ; we  prefer  to  be  in  either  Tyrone  or  Derry.” 
That  tiling  should  not  be  permitted.  And  I will  tell 
you  the  consequences— being  a Donegal  man  myself, 
I know  the  county  and  every  turn  of  its  people,  and 
no  one  has  more  respect  for  their  strong  and  honour- 
able views — I will  tell  you  what  will  happen.  Assum- 
mg  for  a moment  that  you  will  come  to  such  a 
conclusion  that  will  lead  to  these  two  divisions  being 
m Donegal,  these  gentlemen,  unwilling  at  this  momer.i; 
will,  to-morrow  or  next  day,  be  forced  to  come  into 
closer  contact  and  kindly  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours ; they  will  be  benefited  by  it  and  lose  those  pre- 
judices and  be  made  better  men ; they  will  come  to  find 
that  in  the  poor  creatures  at  Ca-mdonagh  or  Stranorlar 
or  anywhere  else  they  will  meet  kindly  and  sympathetic 
neighbours  to  whom,  when  they  have  more  associated 
with  them,  they  will  cease  to  have  the  aversion,  or 
dislike,  or  mistrust  they  entertain  at  the  present 
moment.  I believe  you  will  be  doing  a moral  good 
by  saying  that  it  is  time  the  miserable  prejudices 
that  are  disgracing  this  country  so  long  and  humiliat- 
ing the  country  should  cease.  In  Strabane  they  aro 
losing  money ; by  having  this  district  thrown  in  with 
Stranorlar  they  will  save  money,  it  will  cost  them 
less,  but  perhaps  the  electors  will  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, and  that  is  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
thing — the  voting  power — that  is  what  is  distrusted. 
When  all  is  over  and  said  and  done  they  will  not 
regret  if  you  make  this  Order.  The  valuation  of  Stra- 
bane Union  is  £113,000 ; you  have  heard  already,  and 
know  that  about*  £40,000  on  an  average  is  the  rating 
of  the  Irish  unions ; take  away  £32,000  from  Stra- 
bane and  you  are  leaving  £72,000  for  Strabane. 

Mr.  Horner. — Belfast  has  a valuation  of  over 
a million. 

Mr.  Drummond. — They  say  there  are  seventy-two 
Donegal  occupants ; if  you  take  them  away  they  will 
have  a very  small  number.  When  you  come  down  to 
Derry,  you  have  Deny  County  and  City,  £152,000 ; 
suppose  you  take  the  Donegal  division  from  them, 
you  leave  nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  an  average 
union.  There  is  not  a large  number  of  inmates  in 
the  Deny  Union,  but  you  will  have  a rating  at  the 
back  to  it  to  support  it  of  £152,000,  and  although  they 
have  that  vast  rating  power,  beyond  the  average  pro- 
portion of  the  rating  of  Irish  unions  throughout  the 
country,  they  say  that  Donegal,  the  rich  district  re- 
presenting £34,000,  should  be  added  in  while  only 
sending  in  five  paupers.  It  is  said  of  the  280  paupers 
that  they  must  be  nearly  all  Donegal  people,  because 
these  workers  in  the  shirt  factories  come  in  from 
Donegal  and  are  the  materials  from  which  the  paupers 
come.  If  you  look  at  the  number  of  paupers  in  Derry 
Union  it  is  extremely  small,  something  over  a couple 
of  hundred ; the  number  of  these  factory  girls  is  to 
be  counted  literally  by  the.  thousand,  and  if  you  con- 
sider the  number  of  paupers  and  take  away  the  fac- 
tory girls  there  will  not  be  even  an  average  number 
of  paupers  for  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  Derry. 
But  although  these  poor  Donegal  girls  are  to  be 
counted  by  the  thousand,  working  in  these  factories, 
the  numbers  of  paupers  is  only  a couple  of  hundred 
altogether,  and  you  have  a large  city  over  and  above 
them  supplying  that  and  half  the  County  Derry,  so 
such  an  exaggeration  never  was  committed.  There  is 
no  use  in  my  occupying  your  time  any  further, ; you 
are  asked  now  at  the  beginning  of  this  Commission 
to  leave  Donegal  split  up.  I ask  you  to  make  it  one 
solid  unit,  and  by  doing  that  you  will  help  the  county 
in  this  way.  We  are  all  agreed  that  there  should  be 
Q 2 
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. u iq no  at  the  very  most  four  unions ; suppose  you  leave  these 

-"’u9- •_  • two  vastly  wealthy  divisions  as  they  are,  then  you 

would  have  to  begin  to  set  out  the  areas  for  these 
other  four  unions,  and  you  would  be  met  at  every 
point  by  the  poverty  and  the  misery  and  the  disadvan- 
tages they  are  under.  Whereas  if  you  throw  this  in 
the  people  will  have  a better  valuation  to  work  on,  the 
thing  will  he  much  more  easily  managed — they  will  not. 
have  to  rest  the  thing  on  the  poor  people,  but  will 
equalise  it  all  over.  The  county  must  be  re-adjusted 
altogether  to  have  four  unions,  and  would  it  not  be 
an  extraordinary  result  for  you  to  divide  all  the  poor 
parts  of  Donegal  into  four  unions  for  their  own  sup- 
port and  strike  out  the  two  rich  portions  and  turn  one 
into  the  rich  County  of  Tyrone  and  the  other  into  the 
rich  City  of  Derry,  who  have  too  much,  for  neither 
of  them  is  very  generous,  especially  Derry?  This 
tiling  about  distances,  I would  not  waste  your  time 
speaking  of ; there  are  ambulances  in  all  directions. 
The  Strabane  Union  goes  twenty-five  miles  into 
Tyrone,  and  there  is  no  complaint  about  distances  there. 
The  Derry  Union  goes  twelve  miles  into  the  County 
Derry,  and  there  is  no  question  about  distances;  but 
, when  you  come  to  Donegal,  “Don’t  do  this  or  that 

because  the  five  paupers  that  come  out  of  this  district 
will  be  inconvenienced.”  Considering  there  are  am- 
bulances provided  these  arguments  are  waste  of  time. 
It  is  not  a question  of  a few  miles  one  way  or  another. 
Of  course  the  conveyance  of  these  people  is  to  he 
thought  of,  hut  it  is  just  as  convenient  now  with  roads 


and  railway  trains  to  go  to  one  place  as  to  another- 
but  these  are  not  the  grounds,  it  is  perfectly  plain’ 
upon  which  this  opposition  was  made,  because  it  ig 
only  right,  you  would  not  have  truthful  evidence, 
you  would  not  understand  this  case  if  I did  not  ask 
the  question— ‘a  question  I would  rather  avoid  asking 
— but  you  have  two  classes  of  people.  _ In  this  district 
you  have  a rich  minority  who  oppose  it,  but  go  among 
the  Nationalists — the  Roman  Catholics— who  are  in 
touch  with  the  country,  they  are  all  in  favour  of  it, 
A strong  prejudice  leads  the  minority _ to  prefer  to 
go  with  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side,  and,  as  I 
said,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  for  you  not  to  recognise 
these  prejudices,  but  to  take  the  county  symmetrical 
It  won’t  be  symmetrical,  economic,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  the  example  set  by  the 
Equalization  of  the  Rates  Act  in  London,  once  you 
have  a County  Council,  once  you  have  a county  a 
unit,  whether  a city  like  Derry,  or  Belfast,  or  London, 
once  you  have  the  unit,  unless  that  unit  has  the  con- 
trol of  its  taxation,  and  if  you  have  not  the  control 
there  must  he  waste  and  injustice.  You  cannot  have 
control  unless  the  rates  are  expended  in  such  a 
way  that  the  County  Council  will  have  it  under  their 
eyes  and  knew  what  is  being  done.  Knowing  the 
gentlemen  who  have  come  in  to-  oppose  this,  and  re- 
specting them  as  I do,  I think  they  will  not  regret 
it,  and  when  the  little,  petty,  old-fashioned  pre- 
judices are  broken  through  they  will  shake  liande 
with  their  neighbours  and  perhaps  he  glad  of  it 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21st,  1903.  ^2^1903. 

At  the  Board-room,  Magherafelt  Workhouse. 


Present: — Mr.  Micks,  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Chairman. — I have  just  been  asking  Mr.  Hastings,  on.  He  does  not  intend  to  offer  any  general  evidence 

the  Clerk,  whether  he  wishes  to  give  any  evidence ; we  himself,  but  some  of  the  Councillors  here  will, 
will  be  getting  statistical  information  from  him  later 


Mr.  James  E.  O’Neill  examined. 


2989.  Chairman. — You  are  aware,  Mr.  O’Neill,  of 
the  terms  of  reference  to  this  Commission  ? — Yes,  I have 
a copy  of  them.  I understood  we  were  just  here  to  an- 
swer any  questions. 

2990.  Yes.  1 was  just  going  to  ask  you  whether  you 

would  wish  me  to  proceed  by  questions,  or  is  there  any 
preliminary  statement  you  wish  to  make.  We  will 
deal  with  each  of  these  heads  as  they  appear  on  the 
terms  of  reference.  Having  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  union,  do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  dissolve 
it  and  incorporate  portions  of  it  with  other  neighbour- 
ing unions  ? — That  is  a matter  that  has  been  frequently 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians  here  and  discussed  at 
considerable  length,  and  the  result  of  that  discussion 
was  that  the  Guardians  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Magherafelt  Union  with  any  other 
union,  or  to  the  introduction  of  a portion  of  any  other 
union  in  the  county  into  it.  We  think  that,  consider- 
ing the  size  of  it,  that  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to 
add  to  it ; the  area  is  a very  wide  one,  and  the  valua- 
tion being  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  county,  we 
think  that  in  case  it  is  decided  to  dissolve  any  of  the 
other  unions 

2991.  Such  as  Limavady  ? — Such  as  Limavady ; that 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  have  any  portion  of  Limavady 
tacked  on  to  us,  or  our  large  area  extended  in  any  way, 
for  the  strong  reason  that  even  if  Limavady  Union  was 
divided  between  Coleraine  and  Londonderry  No.  1, 
neither  of  them  would  have  a much  larger  area  or  valua- 
tion than  we  have. 

2992.  Your  position  in  the  Union  here  is  very  un- 
usual, so  far  as  the  latter  part  of  your  view,  that  is 
not  wishing  to  get  further  territory  to  increase  your 
valuation  ; your  Council,  as  a body,  are  against  that? 
—Yes ; we  feel  that  if  theje  was  any  increase  in  the 
area  of  our  union  it  would  mean  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  officials  that  would  not  compensate  us  in  any 
way  for  the  extra  valuation. 

2993.  About  how  far  is  the  most  distant  part  of  your 
union  on  the  Limavady  side  from  the  workhouse  ? — Our 
union  here  is  very  compact  and  in  fact  it  does  not 
come  close  to  Limavady  at  all. 

2994.  It  touches  the  boundaries,  of  course'?-— -It  does. 
Carnamoney  lies  alongside  Glensliane,  that  is  in  Lima- 
vady, and  Owenreagh. 

2995.  How  far  is  Carnamoney  from  here? 

Mr.  W.  Hastings.— It  would  be  at  least  six  Irish 
miles. 

Witness. — Don’t  you  mean  how  far  it  is  from  the 
town  of  Magherafelt? 

Dr.  A.  Hegarty. — The  furthest  point  towards  Lima- 
vady? 

2996.  Chairman. — Yes,  the  furthest  populous  part? 
— There  are  two  divisions  here  that  in  case  the  Com- 
missioners would  think  it  desirable  to  increase  the 
boundary  of  our  union  that  it  is  very  likely  would  be 
considered — one  of  them  is  Glenshane,  and  the  other 
Owenreagh.  From  here  to  the  boundary  line  in  Glen- 
shane would  be  eleven  or  twelve  English  miles. 

2997.  To  the  extreme  bounds  of  your  own  union?— 
To  the  extreme  bounds  of  our  own  union,  from  this 
point  of  view.  ( Explains  on  the  map.) 

2998.  Where  are  these  two  divisions,  Glenshane  and 
Owenreagh? — They  aie  in  the  Limavady  Union. 

2999.  Are  they  thickly  populated  or  mountainous  ? 


Mr.  Convery. — For  the  district  of  the  country  they  jj-r.  james  E. 
belong  to  they  are  populous.  O'Neill. 

Witness. — It  might  be  suggested  that  The  Grove,  an- 
other division,  which  is  part  of  the  Coleraine  Union, 
ought  to  be  merged  into  Magherafelt. 

Mr.  Hastings. — At  one  time  it  belonged  to  Maghera- 
felt. 

Witness. — With  regard  to  that,  the  distance  from 
Magherafelt  to  The  Grove  would  be  sixteen  miles,  that 
is  estimating  eight  English  from  Maghera  to  Maghera- 
felt, and  it  is  six  English  miles  from  Magherafelt  to 
Swatragh,  and  two  English  miles  from  Swatragh  to 
The  Grove. 

3000.  Chairman. — I understand  your  general  prin- 
ciple guiding  you  in  this  matter  is  that  you  would  not 
like  the  boundaries  of  the  union  to  be  extended  much, 
if  at  all,  beyond  a ten-mile  radius  ? — We  would  not  like 
it  extended  at  all;  but  in  case  the  Commissioners  in 
their  judgment  thought  it  ought  to  be  extended,  we  are 
simply  pointing  these  places  out  to  give  you  some  idea, 
as  to  how  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with,  in  case  there- 
should  be  any  portion  of  other  unions  added  on  to  us 
that  the  divisions  which  lie  nearest  to  us  ought  to  be- 
taken in,  and  which  could  be  most  easily  got  at,  and  I 
would  say,  in  case  the  Commissioners  were  of  the  same- 
opinion,  that  Owenreagh  and  Glenshane  ought  to  be  the- 
two,  but  we  would  prefer  not  having  them  at  all. 

3001.  For  what  reason  do  you  think  you  ought  not  to 
have  them? — Because  we  consider  the  union  large 
enough,  and  we  have  our  fair  one-third  of  the  entire 
county.  There  are  four  unions  in  Londonderry  at  pre- 
sent : supposing  you  dissolved  the  Magherafelt  Union, 
it  means  there  will  only  be  three.  We  say  that  if  there 
is  only  to  be  three  unions  we  should  be  one  of  the  three 
who  have  one-third,  or  almost  one-third,  of  the  entire 
county. 

3002.  Dr.  Bigger. — Supposing  there  was  another 
union  dissolved,  not  Magherafelt  ? — It  would  be  out  of 
the  question  altogether. 

3003.  Chairman. — There  _are  two  considerations  gene- 
rally against  adding — in  the  first  place,  that  it  would, 
be  inconvenient  for  the  removal  of  the  sick:  do  you. 
think  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  have  the  sick, 
removed  from  Owenreagh  and  Glenshane,  if  they  are- 
added  to  Magherafelt?  Are  the  roads  good,  or  fairly- 
good? — The  roads  are  fairly  good.  The  only  difficulty 
in  reaching  Glenshane  or  Owenreagh  is  that  in  going: 
there  they  have  to  cross  a long  hill  of  about  two  miles, 
and  it  is  a very  bleak  road.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the- 
winter  season  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  remove- 
a sick  person  from  either  of  these  places. 

3004.  Even  in  a covered  ambulance? — We  have  such 
an  article  here,  but  Mr.  Agnew  does  not  seem  to  think 
much  of  it. 

Mr.  Convery. — I suppose  if  we  economise  on  the- 
amalgamation  we  conld  afford  to  have  it. 

Witness. — The  doctor  is  quite  familiar  with  both 
those  districts — his  practice  before  he  came  here  was 
about  there — in  fact,  he  has  been  oyer  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  I think  there  is  no  person  in  the.  county  could 
speak  with  more  authority  on  the  question  than  the 
medical  officer. 

3005.  I am  very  glad  we  have  him  here.  Was  The 
Grove  taken  out  of  your  union  and  put  into  Coleraine  ? 

Mr.  Hastings. — Not  in  my  time,  but  I think  there 
was  portion  of  this  union  put  into  Coleraine. 
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Mr  James  E. 
O’Neill. 


3006.  What  is  the  market  town  for  these  two  divi- 
sions ? 

Mr.  Convert /. — Dungiven  and  Maghera  are  the  two 
market  towns.  They  sell  their  flax  ana  pork  in  Maghera 
and  Magherafelt ; they  come  here-  with  the  flax  gene- 
rally. Derry  city  is  a long  way  off,  and  an  uphill  road. 

Dr.  Hegarty. — They  take  some  flax  to  Limavady,  but 
latterly  they  come  here. 

Mr.  Convery. — It  is  much  easier  to  come  here  than 
to  go  to  Derry  city. 

3007.  Now,  Mr.  O’Neill  ? — Query  No.  2 I think  we 
have  come  to — “In  the  event  of  any  union  being  dis- 
solved ?”  I don’t  know  whether,  seeing  that  our  union 
is  going  to  be  dissolved,  the  opinion  of  the  Magherafelt 
Board  would  have  any  weight,  but  if  it  has  any  weight, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  workhouse  should  be  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  epileptics  and  other  demented 
persons,  and,  to  simplify  matters,  we  adopted  the  views 
expressed  by  Colonel  Clark  at  a meeting  of  the  County 
Council,  which  expresses  our  wishes:  — 

“The  Chairman  said  that  there  were  many  present 
that  day  who,  not  being  members  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  Committee,  were  not  conversant  with  this 
subject.  It  would  perhaps  be  desirable  for  him  to  men- 
tion that  as  yet  the  only  county  that  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Section  76  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
which  enabled  County  Councils  to  take  over  work- 
houses  or  other  suitable  buildings  for  auxiliary 
asylums,  was  the  County  of  Cork.  By  the  indomi- 
table energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross 
the  old  industrial  schools  at  Youghal  had  been  con- 
verted into  an  auxiliary  asylum.  The  Chairman 
then  read  the  following  letter  from  Bishop  Kelly: — 
“ Bishop’s  House,  Skibbereen, 
4th  March,  1902. 

Dear  Lord  Monteagle. — Before  undertaking  the 
necessary  works  at  the  Youghal  Auxiliary  Asylum, 
the  Cork  Asylum  Committee  formally  asked  and 
obtained  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  sanction  to  the  pro- 
posal of  placing  the  institution  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a good  business  layman,  of  having  no 
medical  man  residing  in  the  building,  of  having  an 
•external  medical  officer  who  would  pay  a cfaily 
visit,  and  of  conducting  the  place  generally  in  a 
plain  comfortable  style,  fully  providing  for  the 
physical  wants  of  the  inmates,  but  discarding  alto- 
gether the  expensive  equipment  required  for  the 
. cure  of  acute  lunatics  and  the  care  of  dangerous 
lunatics.  To  give  His  Excellency  an  idea  of  our 
intended  style  of  treatment,  we  proposed  to  expend 
on  the  inmates  5s.  6d.  per  week  per  head,  of  which 
' 2s.  would  come  from  local  taxation  account,  and 
3s.  6d.  from  the  rates,  against  9s.  6 d.  per  head  per 
week  expended  in  the  district  asylums,  of  which  4s. 
■come  from  the  local  taxation  account  and  5s.  6 d. 
from  the  rates.  His  Excellency  formally  sanc- 
tioned our  proposed  plan  of  conducting  the  institu- 
tion, and  we  then  proceeded  with  the  works,  which 
are  in  an  advanced  stage.  As  to  the  structural  re- 
quirements, the  matter  is  not  quite  so  definite.  The 
"Youghal  building  would  accommodate  only  200  ; we 
proposed  to  enlarge  it  so  as  to  accommodate  450. 
On  the  new  building  and  remodelling  of  the  old  we 
proposed  to  spend  £18,000.  The  Inspectors  of 
Lunacy  proposed  amendments  in  the  plans,  so  that 
the  cost  would  be  £36,000.  "We  fought  the  matter 
out— that  was  the  first  fight — and  finally  had  our 
original  plans  approved  of.  The  contract  was 
taken  substantially  under  £18,000.  I do  not  re- 
member the  exact  figures ; I think  £14,000  odd. 
Having  fought  out  the  structural  question,  we  took 
out  the  treatment  question,  with  the  result  already 
stated.  If  we  were  starting  again  we- would  not 
spend  £14,000  on  building.  But  you  see  we  were 
on  a tour  of  discovery — we  were  groping  our  way — 
and  got  committed  to  a building  scheme  before  we 
thoroughly  understood  our  position.  Cork  wants  a 
second  auxiliary  asylum,  and  as  soon  as  Youghal 
is  completed  I intend  to  propose  the  taking  up  of  a 
workhouse  for  the  number  the  actual  buildings 
accommodate,  and  to  spend  in  fitting  it  out  only 
as  many  hundreds  as  Youghal  is  costing  thousands. 
Prom  the  former  discussion  the  Government  can- 
not offer  the  slightest  objection  to  that  course.  No 
doubt  the  inspectors  will  not  be  pleased,  but  their 
displeasure  must  remain  an  idle  emotion.  I en- 
entirely  concur  in  your  Lordship’s  view  in’  regard 
to  seeking  4s.  per  week  from  the  local  taxation 
account  for  these  cases.  If  the  claim  is  allowed 
the  fund  must  run  short.  To  allow  the  claim  is, 


in  my  opinion,  a financial  fraud.  The  4S  • 
granted  by  law  for  acute  and  dangerous  cases  ■ 9* 
is  granted  for  harmless  cases.  But  the  lunacv’nffi 
eials  say  a harmless  lunatic  may  at  any  mL™.' 
become  dangerous,  and  therefore,  the  4s  is  r,ajj 
According  to  that  argument  4s.  a head  should  it 
paid  on  all  of  us,  for  unhappily,  none  of  us  hit 
a guarantee  against  mental  failure.  Our  propose! 
method  of  conducting  the  auxiliary  asylum  remove! 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  taking  up  of  a work 
house,  for  the  medical  officer  and  the  officers  of  th! 
union  can  now  be  continued  in  the  auxiliary 
asylum  and  at  increased  salaries.  Of  course  sonib 
of  the  union  officials  would  be  useless,  and  persons 
specially  suited  to  the  work  should  be  introduced 
But,  however,  the  proposed  method  smooths  awav 
many  difficulties.  I hope  your  association  will  U 
able  to  shine  on  the  movement." 


3008.  Yes,  I saw  that  ?— We  adopt  the  views  as  ex- 
pressed in  that,  but  at  a meeting  held  here  previously 
we  came  to  an  agreement  which  was  almost  identical  on 
that  question.  Colonel  Clarke  has  gone  fully  into  the 
thing,  and  given  quotations  from  the  letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  and  other  quotations,  which  would 
strengthen  our  view  in  the  matter. 

3009.  That  would  be  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  for 
the  Derry  lunatics  only?— Yes,  on  certain  conditions 
which  are  there  set  forth. 

3010.  I mean  it  would  be  an  auxiliary  for  the  Derry 
County  Asylum  ? — It  would. 

3011.  Would  you  not  be  rather  awkwardly  situated 
here  as  regards  means  of  communication  between  it  and 
Derry  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  parent  lunatic  asylum 
of  Derry ; lunatics  would  have  to  be  brought  round  by 
Coleraine,  there  is  no  direct  communication  between 
you  and  Londonderry  ?— Oil,  yes,  all  our  lunatics  have 
to  go  to  Londonderry. 

3012.  It  is  rather  a difficult  place  to  get  to  from  here? 
— I am  a member  of  the  Asylum  Board  in  Derry,  and 
I can  leave  Maghera  for  the  Asylum  Board  meetings 
at  a quarter  to  9 and  be  in  Derry  at  a quarter  to  11. 

Mr.  Convery.  — Limavady  is  nearer  to  us  again.  It 
would  leave  us  in  Limavady  in  half  an  hour. 

3013.  It  was  mentioned  at  the  Inquiry  in  Derry 
that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  members 
from  here  not  turning  up  at  Derry  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication  between  the  two  places?— It 
was  not  due  to  that ; it  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact 
that  I had  overlooked  the  date,  and  I thought  there 
was  no  use  going  up  without  sending  in  notes  of  my 
evidence.  I was  under  the  impression  the  Inquiry  began 
a week  later  than  it  did,  and  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, that  was  the  reason  of  my  absence.  On  the 
question  as  between  Coleraine  and  Londonderry,  I have 
often  stated  at  the  County  Council  meetings  that  as  far 
as  Mr.  Convery,  Mr.  Keenan,  and  other  members  of 
the  County  Council  from  the  South  Derry  Division  were 
concerned,  it  was  immaterial  to  us — we  were  out  for 
the  day  in  any  case — whether  we  went  to  Coleraine  or 
Londonderry — it  means  the  loss  of  a whole  day — and 
supposing  we  would  have  to  leave  by  an  earlier  train 
for  Derry,  it  would  mean  we  would  get  through  the 
business  quicker  ; it  was  no  great  loss  by  keeping  down 
steam  sometimes. 

3014.  As  regards  the  removal  of  patients,  it  would 
mean  extra  cost  sending  them  on  a two  hours’  journey 
by  rail  here;  if  they  were  sending  the  surplus  lunatics 
at  would  mean  considerable  expense  ? — It  would. 

Mr.  Convery. — And  longer  on  the  road. 

3015.  Than  if  they  were  sent  to  Limavady  ? — Yes ; 
and  besides  it  would  not  be  quite  so  central  as  Lima- 
vady. 

3016.  If  the  union  were  broken  up,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  necessary  here  in  the  way  of  provision 
for  hospital  accommodation  for  the  sick  ? — I don’t  see 
how  we  could  do  without  an  infirmary  here  at  all ; at 
present  a very  large  number  of  the  inmates  are  in  the 
infirmary.  In  considering  that  aspect  of  the  question, 
m the  infirmary  we  had  sixty-five  on  the  date  of  this 
return,  23rd  of  July,  and  in  the  house  we  had  seventy- 
six,  or,  roughly  speaking,  we  have  almost  half  the  in- 
mates in  the  infirmary,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
it  would  be  a very  awkward  position  to  be  placed  in  to 
have  no  infirmary. 

3017.  You  think  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  on  some  hospital  here  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  of  the  union?— I think  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary,  because  considering  the  remote  position  in 
which  we  are  placed,  I don’t  see  how  we  could  get  on 
without  a workhouse  infirmary  and  hospital.  The  hos- 
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pital  here  is  utilised  for  nearly  all  cases,  seeing  that 
the  county  infirmary  is  in  the  City  of  Derry,  and  con- 
sidering that  we  have  here  wliat  is  considered  the  best 
medical  aid  that  is  procurable  in  the  county,  they  flock 
to  our  infirmary  and  hospital  from  various  parts  of  the 
county,  when  perhaps  they  might  go  somewhere  else.  I 
am  a member  of  the  Infirmary  Board,  and  I have  offered 
the  suggestion  that  they  ought  to  go  to  the  county  infir- 
mary. “ Oh,  no,  we  would  much  prefer  going  to 
Maeherafelt ; Dr.  Hegarty  is  there.”  I have  been 
often  answered  in  that  way. 

3018.  That  is  as  regards  the  sick  ; now,  as  regards 
the  aged  and  infirm,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
sending  those  to  another  workhouse? — I don’t  suppose 
there  would  be  any  great  difficulty,  but  then  you  re- 
move them  entirely  outside  the  range  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  any  friends  in  the  locality.  We  have  twenty- 
nine  male  and  female  infirm,  and  some  of  the  Guar- 
dians here  think— I think  the  majority  of  them — that 
it  would  be  a great  hardship  on  those  poor  old  people, 
a great  many  of  whom  led  respectable  lives  and  are  in 
the  workhouse  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  that  they 
should  be  entirely  removed  and  isolated  from  all  com- 
munication with  their  friends,  and  very  often  those  old 
people  when  they  die  are  taken  out  to  be  buried  by  their 
friends  in  the  local  cemetery. 

3019.  Those  cases  would  not  be  suitable  cases  for  any 
system  of  boarding  out  or  outdoor  relief  1 — Well,  in  my 
opinion,  no. 

3020.  You  think  it  would  tend  to  extravagance? — 
Apart  altogether  from  the  extravagance,  I think  that 
we  could  scarcely,  at  any  reasonable  rate  of  expense, 
provide  for  their  comforts  in  a manner  equal  to  what 
is  provided  for  them  here — they  are  kept  clean,  they 
get  a suitable  class  of  food,  they  arc  under  the  super- 
vision of  nurses  who  take  an  interest  in  them  and  who 
look  after  all  their  wants. 

3021.  I am  speaking  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  not  of 
the  sick  : have  they  nurses  too  ? — Yes,  there  is  a person 
in  charge — the  matron — she  is  in  reality  a nurse,  but 
supposing  now  you  transfer  those  people  to  houses  in 
the  locality  and  board  them  out,  what  class  of  houses 
would  they  be  transferred  to  ; the  better  class  people  or 
the  ordinary  class  people  would  not  have  them  at  all. 
You  mu.st  then  transfer  them  to  the  smaller  class  of 
fanners,  or  perhaps  to  labourers’  cottages,  and  in  what 
conditions  would  they  be  placed.  We  are  aware  that 
the  accommodation  in  labourers’  cottages  is  very  limited, 
in  fact,  hardly  sufficient  for  their  own  families,  and  to 
put  these  poor  old  people  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere 
that  they  would  unquestionably  be  in  in  any  of  these 
houses,  would  not  tend  to  improve  their  health. 

3022.  From  what  class  do  the  aged  and  infirm  in- 
mates come  that  are  in.  this  workhouse : do  they  come 
from  the  labouring  or  the  fanning  classes?— They  are 
not  altogether  from  any  one  source,  but  I think  a fairly 
large  proportion  arc  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Mr.  Hastings. — I would  think  so. 

3023.  Farming,  labouring,  and  also,  of  course,  there 
are  some  linen  workers? — There  are  also  some  poor 
people  who  occupied  small  holdings,  and  perhaps  got 
into  difficulties  and  were'  obliged  to  sell  out,  and  when 
their  money  was  done  came  in  here. 

3024.  They  would  not  be  much  removed  in  position 
from  the  people  who  might  be  willing  to  take  them  in  ? 
—I  think  they  would  be  a little  removed,  but  not  very 
much,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  all  know  that  a stranger 
taking  in  old  useless  people,  who  is  simply  taking  them 
in  for  the  purpose  of  getting  so  much  per  week  for  the 
keep  of  them,  would  not  take  the  same  interest  in  them 
or  give  them  the  same  attention  and  care  as  they  would 
if  they  were  his  own  friends,  or  as  they  would  receive 
in  an  institution  which  is  looked  after  in  the  manner 
that  a workhouse  is. 

3025.  You  would  rather  have  them  in  the  workhouse? 
—In  their  own  interest,  unless  you  wanted  to  put  them 
in  such  an  atmosphere  as  would  kill  them  right  off,  and 
get  rid  of  the  expenditure ; if  you  had  that  object  in 
view  you  could  attain  that  quite  readily. 

3026.  A doctor  recently  said  that  the  duration  of  life 
of  infirm  persons  in  a workhouse  is  very  much  shorter 
than  that  of  infirm  people  outside  the  workhouse  ?— I 
don’t  know  what  county  he  resides  in. 

3027.  The  evidence  was  given  in  Dublin— by  Dr. 
Moorhead,  of  Cootehill,  I think?— All  I know,  as  far 
as  Magherafelt  is  concerned,  that  we  have  old  inmates 
here  who  are  over  ninety  years  of  age,  and  who,  I be- 
lieve, have  been  in  the  workhouse  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  and  if  the  surroundings  had  been  very 
unhealthy  and  the  care  bestowed  on  them  very  bad— if 
their  food  had  been  so  bad  as  sometimes  we  are  led  to 
understand — they  must  have  had  remarkably  healthy 
constitutions. 
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Dr.  Hegarty.  — There  are  several  over  ninety. 

Witness. — And  Mr.  Agnew  tells  us  our  institution  is 
not  the  model  place  it  ought  to  be,  so  what  would  it  be 
if,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Agnew’s  ideas,  it  would  be 
so  attractive  we  would  have  them  driving  in  their  car- 
riages here,  like  our  friend  in  Donegal. 

3028.  Dr.  BroGER. — Could  you  give  any  idea  of 
the  number  of  iuiiim  of  that  class  that  are  permanently 
here— the  ones  that  are  not  sick,  but  aged  and  infirm  ? 
—I  think  the  doctor  will  be  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, but  I can  give  you  a return  showing  exactly  how 
many  were  in  the  workhouse  on  the  23rd  July  last. 
(Produced). 

3029.  Of  the  seventy-six  in  the  house,  how  many 
have  been  in  the  house  for  a number  of  years — how 
many  are  coming  and  going  ? — The  master  would  be  the 
best  to  give  that  information. 

3030.  Perhaps  you  conld  tell  how  much  it  costs 
per  inmate,  taking  all  the  costs  of  the  workhouse  ? 

Mr.  Hastings. — The  average  cost  is  3s.  2d. 

Dr.  Bigger. — That  is  only  for  provisions ; I want 
all,  the  officials  included. 

Chairman'. — Establishment  charges,  and  everything. 

Dr.  Bigger. — The  total  cost  of  the  workhouse  divided 
by  the  number  of  inmates  ? 

Mr.  Hastings. — I will  make  that  out. 

Witness. — I have  a return  here  that  Mr.  Hastings 
made  out — “ Return  of  the  number  of  inmates  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  same.” 

3031.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  that  would  take  in  as 
much  as  Dr.  Bigger  wants? — As  far  as  the  system  of 
classification  is  concerned,  we  think  that  there  could  be 
a better  system  of  classification  in  the  workhouse  with- 
out incurring  much  extra  expense.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  these  should  be  divided  under  five  headings 
—the  first  is  lunatics  and  imbeciles — but  if  you  decide- 
on  sending  all  to  Limavady,  that  would  get  rid  of  them. 
Then  the  children  over  three  or  over  two  ; the  children, 
at  present  are  kept  separate.  Then  able-bodied  paupers : 
the  feeling  seems  to  be  that  all  able-bodied  paupers — 
we  have  very  few  of  them  here — should  be  made  do 
whatever  work  they  can,  or  some  form  of  employment 
provided  for  them,  so  that  they  would  he  able  to  be 
self-supporting.  The  aged  and  infirm : the  Guardians 
here  seem  to  bo  of  opinion  that  the  aged  and  infirm  who 
are  in  the  workhouse  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
but  through  fora*  of  circumstances  over  which  they  had 
no  control,  should  be  kept  separate  and  treated  sepa- 
rately from  the  ordinary  run  of  the  workhouse  class, 
such  as  tramps  and  never-do-wells. 

3032.  Would  you  say  that  most  of  the  aged  and  in- 
firm are  of  that  class,  that  is  of  respectable  people  who 
come  in  through  poverty : would  you  exclude  from  that 
list  of  meritorious  people  or  deserving  poor,  would  you 
exclude  people  who  came  in  owing  to  drunkenness  ? — 
Y’es,  I think  the  Board  would  be  inclined  to  do  that. 

3033.  Would  you  consider  want  of  thrift  as  a reason 
for  excluding  ? — Well,  people  who  are  known  as  of  the 
corner-boy  class. 

3034.  You  would  not  have  many  in  Magherafelt  of 
that  class  ? — Not  very  many.  I suppose  25  per  cent,  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  Magherafelt  Workhouse 
would  come  under  that  head. 

Mr.  Hastings. — Who  came  through  destitution,  or 
no  fault  of  their  own  ? 

Witness. — Oil,  no,  I would  say  75  per  cent,  of  them 
would  be  that. 

3035.  Would  you  say  there  would  be  25  per  cent,  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  corner-boy  and  never-do-well 
class  ? 

Dr.  Hegarty. — Not  at  all. 

3036.  Do  you  think  you  would  generally  know  the 
antecedents  of  the  people  who  come  in  here  well  enough 
to  know  what  it  was  drove  them  into  the  workhouse  ? 

Dr.  Hegarty. — Generally ; but  sometimes  they  have 
spent  a good  deal  of  their  time  abroad — in  Scotland,  or 
England,  or  America. 

3037.  The  questions  you  put  to  people  seeking  admis- 
sion now  are  so  vague  you  get  no  knowledge  of  their 
previous  history,  or  to  test  their  statements  to  see 
whether  they  are  true  or  not,  you  accept  them  ? 

Mr.  Hastings. — Quite  so. 

3038.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  causes  that  have  brought  them  into  this  work- 
house  ? 

Dr.  Hegarty. — In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  some- 
one, either  of  the  Councillors  or  the  officers,  would 
know  them. 

TPiiness. — Had  I known  that  question  was  likely  to 
arise,  we  could  easily  have  got  the  information.  Un- 
fortunately, the  master  is  away  on  holidays  now,  but 
if  you  wish  a summary  of  that  we  could  supply  it. 


Sepl.  21, 1903 

Mr.  James  E. 
O’Neill. 
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o , m iaaq  3039.  No,  I don’t  think  so ; it  is  a general  question. 
Sept,  zi,  jjow  ^.jiy  gjc]ij  an(j  the  tramps,  all  these  classes  exist  at 

Mr"0  James  E.  present : what  variation  in  classification  would  you 
O’Neill.  suggest? — We  think  that  by  adopting  the  Casual  Act 

of  England,  we  would  to  a large  extent  meet  that.  We 
have  a porter  here  who  has  got  rules 

Mr.  Hastings. — It  was  a letter  we  had  seen  from  the 
Inspector-General  to  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  to 
look  after  the  tramps.  He  had  an  extract  of  that 
printed,  and  I think  he  occasionally  reads  that  for 
their  information,  and,  as  a rule,  gives  them  a very 
long  lecture,  with  the  result  that  there  are  not  nearly  so 
many  coming  here  now  as  used  to  come.  _ 

Witness. — The  general  opinion  is  that  if  the  English 
Act  was  applied  to  Ireland  it  would,  to  a large  extent, 
meet  the  difficulty,  for  it  would  bring  them  in  contact 
with  the  Constabulary.  I don’t  know  whether  you  read 
the  report  of  the  General  Council  of  the  County  Coun- 
cils of  Ireland  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

3040.  I have?— I was  one  of  the  committee  who 
drafted  that  report,  and  entirely  concur  in  the  resolu- 
tions arrived  at,  and  also  in  the  subsequent  resolution 
of  the  General  Council,  which  asks  every  Board  of 
Guardians  to  give  expression  to  their  views  on  the 
report. 

3041.  Has  that  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  ? — No,  they  have  not  yet. 

3042.  But  they  will  be  ?— ' They  will  be. 

3043.  Would  you  mind  letting  me  have  a copy  of 
them  ? — Certainly. 

3044.  What  variation  in  classification  would  you 
make  beyond  having  extra  privileges  for  the  poor  and 
infirm  who  come  in  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ? — I 
think  if  it  was  left  optional  to  the  Guardians  to  give 
them  some  little  extras. 

3045.  Privileges  to  the  deserving  aged  poor?— Yes, 
and  some  little  extras ; give  them,  say,  first-class  diet, 
supposing  there  were  two  or  three  classes  of  dietary. 

3046.  It  has  also  been  suggested  they  should  have 
rather  more  liberty  about  going  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
house  for  recreation  purposes  ?— It  might  require  some 
person  to  go  with  them. 

3047.  If  they  were  deserving,  trustworthy  people? 

Mr.  Hastings. — The  condition  they  returned  in  would 

test  the  deserving  poor. 

Witness. — If  we  could  deal  with  them  in  the  way 
lunatics  are  treated  in  certain  asylums.  I was  once 
attending  an  entertainment  in  Derry,  and  I noticed 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  there'.  I went  over 
to  him  and  said : “ What  are  you  doing  here  ?”  “ Oh,’’ 
said  he,  “ I am  in  charge  of  these  chaps  ; we  took  them 
out  to  see  the  regatta.”  So  if  we  could  fall  in  with  an 
inmate  that  could  be  trusted  to  that  extent  to  take 
•charge  of  the  rest,  I would  certainly  say  they  should 
.get  out ; but  to  incur  the  expense  of  an  attendant,  we 
would  not  like  that. 

3048.  What  Mr.  Hastings  says  would  be  a very  good 
test  of  their  character  1— Yes  ; when  they  came  back  you 
•could  see  whether  they  were  deserving  poor  or  not.  The 
odd  times  they  get  out  now  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
judge  them  by. 

3049.  With  regard  to  the  boarding-out  of  children : 

’ have  you  any  boarded  out  in  this  union  ? 

Mr.  Hastings. — None. 

3050.  Did  you  never  try?— We  were  thinking  of  try- 
ing it,  but  tiie  Local  Government  Board  disposed  of 
that  by  making  it  a necessary  part  of  the  arrangement 
that  we  should  send  an  attendant  with  them  to  the 
schools,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chil- 
dren, in  a great  many  cases,  might  be  just  as  well  here. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  if  they  got  into  respec- 
table homes  and  were  looked  after  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  people’s  own  children  would  be  looked  after,  it 
may  be  all  right ; but  we  are  told  that  in  some  instances 
where  they  are  boarded  out  they  don’t  receive  that  at- 
tention, and  care,  and  supervision  that  they  ought  to 
receive,  and  as  a result  the  children  that  are  brought 
up  in  a workhouse  are  just  as  good  members  of  society 
as  perhaps  the  so-called  boarded-out.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  every  case,  but  generally  speaking. 

3051.  I think  you  may  take  it  that  in  a very  large 
•number  of  unions  there  has  been  a very  careful  inspec- 
tion. In  Cork  and  Limerick,  where  the  system  was 
first  started,  and  they  have  hundreds  boarded  out,  and 
in  the  Dublin  unions,  the  reports  of  the  Guardians 
themselves,  the  Visiting  Committees,  Inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  of  the  Inspectors  recently 

• appointed,  are  very  satisfactory;  some  few  cases  are 

found  in  which  an  unfortunate  choice  has  been  made 
of  the  foster  parent,  but  in  the  general  rim  of  cases  the 
natural  kindliness  of  the  human  heart  is  sufficient  to 
induce  people  to  take  these  children? — There  is  cer- 


tainly a great  deal  more  to  be  said  for  boarding-out 
children  than  old  persons — people  would  be  very  in- 
human not  to  take  an  interest  in  children ; but  it  is 
natural  not  to  take  much  interest  in  old  people. 


3052.  I suppose  you  have  no  statistics  about  the  chil- 
dren who  have  gone  through  the  workhouse — their  after- 
life ? — I have  not,  except  from  what  we  see  of  them. 

Mr.  Hastings.— The  schoolmaster  might  be  able  to 
give  you  information  on  that  part. 

3053.  Do  they  come  back  again  ? — I don’t  think  they 
do,  as  a rule. 

3054.  How  are  they  absorbed  into  society,  as  a rule? 
— As  farm  servants  and  housekeepers.  I know  we  had 
a girl  in  our  place  that  was  taken  from  here,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  best  girls  we  ever  had. 

3055.  What  happened  her  when  she  left  you  ?— She 
is  still  a servant,  and  a well-conducted  servant,  too. 

Mr.  Hastings. — I think  the  schoolmaster  occasion- 
ally has  communications  from  some  of  the  boys  who 
were  in  school  and  are  now  in  Africa. 

3056.  Would  it  be  any  harm  if  you  tried  a couple  of 
cases  of  boarding-out? — I don’t  believe  the  Guardians 
would  have  the  least  objection. 

Mr.  Gonvery. — Not  if  there  was  a suitable  home, 

3057.  That  is  necessary  ; you  could  not  do  it  unless 
you  found  suitable  people.  I think  a trial  of  the  sys- 
tem in  a few  cases  would  be  interesting  ? 

Mr.  Gonvery. — But  the  minds  of  the  Guardians,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  district,  was  that  there  would 
be  a great  drawback  to  it,  the  difficulty  of  getting  suit- 
able houses. 

Witness. — There  is  no  reason  two  or  three  of  them 
should  not  be  tried,  seeing,  from  what  the  Chairman 
has  stated  here,  that  the  thing  has  turned  out  satisfac- 
torily in  other  districts  where  it  has  been  tried ; there 
is  no  reason  we  should  not  try  it. 


3058.  Is  there  anything  else  under  No.  3 query?— 
Well,  changeability  is  more  a matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners. 

3059.  Have  you  many  people  in  this  union  who  are 

outsiders  and  who  are  charged  to  the  union:  for  in- 
stance, would  people  from  Coleraine  come  here? — I 
could  not  answer  that.  

3060.  You  have  not  felt  that  as  a pressing  injustice 
that  you  are  supporting  the  people  of  other  districts  ?— 
It  rarely  arises. 

Mr.  Gonvery. — It  occurs  here  occasionally. 

3061.  The  Guardians  under  these  circumstances  are 

rather  apt  to  say  that  part  of  the  rate  at  all  events 
ought  to  be  over  a larger  area,  and  the  union  ought  not 
to  bear  the  cost  of  people  outside  the  union  altogether, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  portion  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  spread  over  the  whole  county  ?— That 
would  apply  more  to  places  like  Coleraine  and  London- 
derry ; we  have  a more  rural  portion  here,  and  it  would 
not  affect  us.  , , , . 

3062.  Someone  said  just  now  that  people  who  had 
been  working  in  England  and  Scotland  came  back  here  I 

Mr.  Hastings. — Occasionally,  but  not  very  many. 
Witness. — That  is  only  people  who  originally  be- 
longed to  the  locality.  We  had  the  case  of  a man  sent  bacK 
from  Scotland,  and  he  had  been  thirty  years  in  Scot- 
land, so  we  thought  it  was  rather  hard  that  after  spend- 
ing the  best  part  of  his  life  in  Scotland,  when  he  be- 
came useless  for  all  purposes,  he  should  be  sent  bacs 
and  charged  on  the  district  in  which  he  was  bom ; be 
never  acquired  a settlement.  . _ , 

Mr.  Mtjunaghan.  —Five  years’  residence  in  Scotland 
would  be  sufficient.  „ , , . , 

Mr.  Hastings. — But  after  inquiry  we  found  he  naa 
not  been  one  year  in  any  particular  locality ; he  was 
going  about  labouring.  . „ j 

Mr.  Mtjunaghan. — Five  years’  residence  in  Scotian 
entitles  him  to  relief  or  one  year’s  residence  m a par- 
ticular union.  , . w>. 

Mr.  Gonvery. — Is  there  an  amendment  of  the  Jaw,  ^ 
cause  as  far  as  our  knowledge  went  they  could  re  u 
them  here  no  matter  how  long  they  had  been  in  D 

Witness. — Has  that  change  taken  place  as  regards 
lunatics?  . a3 

3063.  Chairman.— I think  it  is  only  as  iar 
paupers  are  concerned;  there  is  a special.! aw 
lunatics  ? — A grievance  that  we  often  met  in  •ueri?' 
people  who  land  in  the  port  of  Derry  from  vario« 
other  centres  going  on  the  spree  and  constantly  b«» 
ing  insane,  and  they  are  put  into  the  _ Derry.  7 ^ 
and  kept  there  for  perhaps  an  indefinite  P®^°  ; y 
course  it  does  not  touch  this  Inquiry ; is  there  a 
amendment  of  the  law  as  to  that  ? 
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3064.  We  have  no  power  to  go  into  that? — Then 
fourth,  the  chargeability  of  relief,  the  Guardians  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  made  an  elec- 
toral division  charge,  and  placed  on  the  division  in 
which  the  person  relieved  resides. 

3065.  You  would  rather  outdoor  relief  was  made  an 
■electoral  division  charge? — Yes,  and  charged  on  the 
electoral  division  in  which  the  person  i elieved  resides. 

3066.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  provision  in 
this  union  for  the  hospital  treatment'  of  the  sick : do 
you  think  any  other  additional  hospital  is  necessary  in 
your  union  ? — We  do  not. 

3067.  Now,  does  any  change  occur  to  you  as  being 
desirable,  either  in  administration  or  finance? — We 
Tiave  no  answer  to  make  to  that  at  all ; we  made  no 

tion. 

. As  regards  No.  7,  how  far  payments  could  be 
got  in  aid  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  sick  and  insane 
in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  ? — Our  answer  to  7 is  that 
we  consider  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a few 
wards  made  available  for  those  persons  destitute  who 
are  desirous  of  contributing  towards  their  support. 

3069.  You  would  have  pay  wards  ? — Yes ; people  who 
are  not  absolutely  destitute  and  who  could  afford  to  pay 
something,  from  2s.  to  5s.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances there  occasionally  come  in  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  pay,  and  who  actually  do  pay,  and  we  think 
those  people  should  be  in  a 'ward  by  themselves  ; there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  them,  anyhow. 

3070.  How  would  you  fix  the  amount  of  the  charge : 
would  you  leave  that  to  the  Guardians,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  the  medical  officer? — I think  so,  because 
the  circumstances  of  the  family  may  be  different,  and 
while  some  might  be  able  to  pay  2s.  a week,  others 
might  be  willing  to  pay  10s. 

3071.  I suppose  you  would  take  really  anything  you 
could  get : if  they  could  pay  Is.  a week  even,  it  would 
be  better  than  getting  nothing? — In  the  Derry  Infir- 
mary the  way  they  work  it  is  this,  they  fix  the  lowest 
amount  at  5s.  a week. 

3072.  Of  course,  that  would  be  absurdly  high  ? — Yes, 

I know ; and  then  anything  that  the  governor  who  re- 
commends the  patient  suggests  over  and  above  that  in 
consultation  with  the  patient,  the  patient  is  asked  to 
pay.  When  the  lines  are  issued  you  are  supposed  to 
ask : “ Do  you  wish  to  pay  anything  ?”  And  supposing 
a person  says  he  does  not  want  to  go  in  as  a pauper, 
they  will  not  refuse  anything,  but  5s.  a week  is  the 
lowest  I have  heard  suggested  by  any  of  the  patients. 

3073.  Take  a labouring  man  whose  child  becomes  ill  ; 
he  may  he  able  to  pay  Is.  a week  ? — Yes,  but  the  point 
is,  would  he  be  willing. 

3074.  Would  you  think  it  wise  that  Guardians  should 
have  power  to  recover  ? — I would  say,  with  an  ordinary 
labouring  man,  it  would  be  hardly  fair. 

3075.  I mean  giving  you  the  discretion,  it  would  not 
■oblige  you  to  recover,  do  you  think  the  Guardians  should 
have  power  to  fix  the  scale  of  contribution  ? — It  would 
be  all  right  to  have  the  discretion. 

3076.  If  you  came  to  a case  where  a labouring  man 
was  making  from  12s.  to  15s.  a week  and  one  child 
gets  ill — if  the  child  were  at  home,  I suppose  it  would 
cost  Is.  a week  to  keep  it — it  would  not  be  too  much 
to.  ask  him  to  pay  what  he  would  save  by  the  child 
being  away? — I don’t  know  what  occurs  in  other  dis- 
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tricts,  but  here  the  wages  are  so  small  it  would  not  be 
fair. 

3077.  No  matter  how  small,  the  child  would  eat  some- 
thing?—I understand  the  point,  however,  if  it  were 
made  discretionary. 

3078.  Every  little  thing  of  that  sort  will  reduce  the 

amount  going  on  the  rates  ? — I think  that  is  stopping 
at  straws  and  jumping  over 

3079.  If  you  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  local  people 
you  would  not  have  hardship  inflicted,  you  would  give 
them  a chance  of  recovering,  which  they  have  not  now 
got  ? — If  you  give  them  discretionary  power  ; but  I 
should  not  like  it  to  go  out  that  a labourer  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  treatment  of  his  child  or 
any  member  of  his  family,  because  my  experience  of 
labouring  men  is  that  they  find  it  very  hard  to  exist 
under  the  circumstances. 

3080.  Dr.  Bigger. — Circumstances  alter  so  much  ; a 
labouring  man  might  have  two  or  three  of  his  children 
working,  and  in  that  case  you  would  insist  on  his  pay- 
ing, and  in  the  other  case  you  would  let  him  off  ? — 
When  it  is  left  discretionary,  of  course. 

3081.  Chairman. — As  regards  tramps,  what  would 
you  do? — We  have  already  dealt  with  that — the  Eng- 
lish Casual  Relief  Act. 

3082.  You  would  not  go  beyond  that : you  would  not 
put  them  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  let 
them  go  to  the  lock-up  if  they  wanted  any  refreshment 
or  entertainment? — No  ; I think  with  regard  to  tramps, 
considering  the  very  small  sum  it  costs  annually,  that 
after  all,  making  provision  for  tramps  is  not  an  un- 
mixed evil.  What  we  find  here  is  that  in  localities 
such  as  Maghera,  where  there  is  no  union,  when  a 
tramp  comes  there  and  he  finds  he  has  not  the  means 
of  getting  a lodging  for  the  night,  there  is  danger  of 
his  going  behind  some  man’s  haggard,  and  perhaps 
smoking,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  or  going  to  the  out- 
houses of  farmers  and  stealing  fowl.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining these  people  in  the  workhouse  is  so  small  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  to  keep  them  there ; they 
are  safer  there,  but  I would  certainly  agree  to  have  the 
Casual  Act  extended  to  Ireland. 

3083.  You  think  that  would  meet  the  difficulty? — I 
think  it  would  ; tramps  may  be  a very  undesirable  class, 
but  they  are  human  beings,  and  it  would  be  too  hard 
that  they  should  not  have  a place  to  cover  them,  con- 
sidering it  only  costs  14d.  here  to  provide  a tramp  with 
his  supper,  breakfast,  and  bed. 

3084.  What  is  your  total  for  the  year  for  tramps  ? 

Mr.  Hastinfls. — £4. 

Witness. — Then  there  is  a corresponding  benefit  to 
the  people,  who  have  to  run  no  risk  from  these  fellows 
prowling  about  at  night ; it  is  well-spent  money.  I 
don’t  sav  that  is  the  view  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Council,  but  it  is  my  personal  view,  that  we  are  really 
doing  the  people  a favour  in  the  end  by  the  few  shil- 
lings we  spend  on  tramps. 

3085.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add  ? — 
I want  to  go  as  near  as  possible  to  what  was  decided 
upon  at  our  meeting.  - 1 don’t  think  there  is  any  other 
point  that  I was  instructed  to  give  evidence,  upon  that 
has  not  been  touched.  Mr.  Smyth,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  was  appointed  with  me  to  give 
evidence,  but  he  is  not  yet  in  attendance.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Convery,  the  Chairman  of  the  Rural  District 
Council,  would  like  to  supplement  what  I have  said. 


Mr.  Charles  Convert  examined. 


It  is  more  by  accident  than  anything  else  that  I am 
here.  I know  the  views  of  the  Board  very  well  with  re- 
gard to  all  these  matters,  and  Mr.  O'Neill,  I think,  has 
fairly  stated  them. 

3086.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  point  on  which  you 
aifier? — The  differences  are  so  trifling  it  would  be 
scarcely  worth  while.  A great  many  Guardians,  with 
regard  to  tramps,  agree  with  Mr.  O’Neill,  that  it  is  a 
safe  way  of  dealing  with  tramps,  that  the  law  should 

i-more  striTigent  to  deal  with  them  ; for  instance, 
able-bodied  men  travelling  through  the  country  call  at 
nouses,  and  if  they  find  there  is  no  person  in  the  house 
out  a woman 

3087.  They  are  a bit  sturdy? — Yes,  I think  the  law 
should  be  remedied  in  that  respect. 

3088.  That  would  be  by  means  of  police  supervision  ? 

"?•  the  police1  have  pretty  easy  times  just  at  present, 

an' “ there  was  a law  passed  dealing  with  tramps,  a 
good  deaj  could  be  done  to  do  away  with  the  tramp 


nuisance  altogether.  You  will  find  in  some  places  two 
or  three  generations  of  tramps  travelling  all  together — 
father,  son,  and  grandson.  If  that  could  be  dealt  with 
it  would  be  a great  relief  to  the  country. 

3089.  I suppose  you  have  got  to  know  a good  many 
of  these  people  by  sight? — Yes. 

3090.  Have  they  any  ostensible  or  real  way  of  making 
a livelihood  ? — Their  principle  is : the  father  perhaps, 
or  mother,  come  in  advance  and  collect  charity  along 
the  way;  the  father  will  have  some  kind  of  musical 
instrument,  or  sing  a song,  and  have  another  collec- 
tion ; the  little  ones  will  come  later  on,  and  when  they 
get  into  town,  will  enjoy  whatever  they  have  collected 
by  the  road,  and,  as  a rule,  they  manage  to  get  to  the 
barracks. 

3091.  Are  they  chiefly  musicians  ? — I don’t  say  they 
are  musicians  at  all ; they  are  nearly  all  amateurs. 

' 3092.  And  tinkers  ? — They  are  partly  tramps,  too ; 
they  do  a little  work. 

11 


Sopt.  21. 1903. 
Mr.  James  13. 
O'Neill 


Mr.  Charles 
Convery. 
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Sept.  21  1903.  Mr.  O’Neill. — We  had  an  entertainment  here  on  one 
F — ' occasion,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  so  many  musicians 
Mr.  Charles  in  the  house  added  very  much  to  the  entertainment. 

Con  very.  Witness. — In  case  anything  would  be  added  to  the 

Magherafelt  Union,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  Guar- 
dians generally  that  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  union 
for  administrative  purposes,  we  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  union  as  it  is,  but  looking  at  the  map, 
Owenreagh  and  Glenshane  would  be  much  more  suit- 
able for  adding ; it  would  be  easier  for  the  people  to 
come  here  than  to  go  to  Derry  city.- 

3093.  Or  Coleraine  ?— They  are  off  the  Coleraine 
direction  altogether.  I would  say  that  these  lie  prin- 
cipally between  Magherafelt  and  Derry.  The  Grove 
already  belongs  to  Coleraine ; the  people  there  are  con- 
nected with  Coleraine  by  business,  and  every  other  way, 
and  the  facilities  for  travel  are  very  much  in  favour  of 
Coleraine. 

Mr.  Agncw, — The  Grove  belonged  to  Ballymoney 
until  lately. 

Witness. — With  regard  to  the  system  of  rating,  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  ; a great  number  of  gentle- 
men think  that  by  reverting  back  to  the  old  order,  it 
will  confer  immense  good  on  the  ratepayers.  I have 
some  experience  of  the  old  system  and  of  the  new,  and 
I don’t  know  that  the  change  would  tend  to  much  more 
economy  or  saving  of  rates,  because  there  were  three 
classes  of  rating  under  the  old  system ; all  these  things 
have  now  been  put  together,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  not  be  worth  changing  and  keeping  different 
accounts. 


3094.  Has  outdoor  relief  increased  much  since  the 
change  of  rating  ? 

Mr.  Hastings. — A little,  but  substantially  it  is  going 
back  again. 

Witness. — A Guardian  looks  at  the  list  and  don’t  see 
anybody  from  his  district  perhaps,  but  it  may  be  that 
there  are  people  from  another  district  that  under  the 
old  system  he  would  have  to  pay  for-.  There  are  dis- 
tricts where  the  poor  can  be  lodged  with  farmers ; there 
are  other  districts  where  the  larger  farmers  don't  care 
to  give  shelter  to  the  poor.  The  poor  go  to  those  dis- 
tricts although  they  belong  to  other  districts,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  a recompense  for  the  change. 

3095.  Do  you  think  the  Guardians  are  more  ready  to 
vote  outdoor  relief  when  it  is  a union  charge  than  they 
would  be  under  the  old  state  of  things  ?— They  are  not 
just  so  particular,  but  I can  speak  for  this  Board  here. 
When  we  find  there  is  any  extravagance,  we  take  means 
to  check  it.  In  my  experience  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything  material. 

3096.  About  how  much  is  the  outdoor  relief  at  pre- 
sent ? 

Mr.  Hastings.— £15  or  £16  per  week. 

Witness. — It  is  about  the  average  that  it  was  five 
years  ago. 

3097.  Was  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  add?— 
Well,  no ; Mr.  O’Neill’s  evidence  has  covered  every- 
thing and  represented  the  view  of  the  Council.  Any- 
thing I have  to  say  would  be  merely  a corroboration  of 
what  he  put  before  you.  I was  listening  carefully  to 
his  answers. 


Dr  Andrew 
Hegarty, 


Dr.  Andrew  Hegarty  examined. 


3098.  Chairman. — There  are  some  matters  on  which 
you  can  give  us  information : where  do  the  majority  of 
the  sick  come  from  : are  they  spread  pretty  well  all  over 
the  union  ? — They  are ; they  are  spread  over  the  whole 
union. 

3099.  There  is  no  part  of  the  union  that  is  really  too 
remote  for  the  people  to  come  in? — No,  there  are  some 
parts  twenty  miles  ; it  is  twenty  miles  from  this  to  Six 
Towns. 

3100.  Do  they  come  in  from  there  ?— There  are  a few 
labourers  up  there ; they  are  nearly  all  mountain  far- 
mers. 

3101.  Have  you  many  from  that  district  coming  in, 
or  do  you  think  the  distance  is  rather  prohibitive  for 
hospital  treatment : do  you  get  any  cases  of  fever  .or 
accident? — There  is  no  case  of  fever  from  that  district 
since  I came  here,  or  any  accident  either ; there  was  a 
case  of  hernia  up  there  not  long  ago. 

3102.  Is  this  the  nearest  workhouse  to  that  district? 
— It  is. 

3103.  What  would  be  the  next  nearest  ?— Omagh. 

3104.  It  was  dose  to  the  old  Gortin  Union  ?— Yes  ; 
it  is  twenty  miles  to  Omagh  from  Six  Towns. 

Mr.  Hastings. — I don’t  think  it  is  twenty  miles  from 
this  ; 13£  at  the  very  outside  according  to  the  scale. 

Dr.  Bigger. — It  measures  about  twelve  according  to 
the  map. 

TPitness.- — The  last  visiting  ticket  I had  took  me 
within  half  a mile  of  the  police  barracks. 

Mr.  O’Neill. — Would  you  ask  the  doctor  did  he  ever 
know,  when  he  was  doctor  in  Draperstown,  any  case  of 
hardship  occurring  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the 
locality  from  Magherafelt. 

3105.  Chairman. — Were  there  any  cases  which  you 
thought  ought  to  have  been  sent  into  hospital,  but  were 
not? — I daresay  there  were,  but  I tried  to  deal  with 
them  myself. 

3106.  Mr.  O’Neill. — No  case,  of  particular  hardship 
has  arisen  during  that  time  ? — I have  had  hernia  cases 
at  night,  and  things  of  that  sort,  that  I would  have 
sent  m if  there  had  been  a nearer  place. 

3107.  Chairman. — If  it  had  been  within  two  or  three 
miles  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Oomery. — Having  regard  to  the  dass  of  roads 
from  that  to  Omagh,  would  you  ask  the  doctor  would 
it  be  any  more  inconvenience  to  that  district  to  go  to 
Omagh  than  to  come  here ; the  facilities  of  travelling 
here  are  much  superior? 

Witness. — Oh,  yes. 

3108.  Chairman. — If  you  had  a hospital  in  Drapers- 
town, would  you  have  been  able  to  send  those  cases  of 
hernia  to  it  ? — Yes,  but  they  can  be  dealt  with  at  home. 
, 3109.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  Cookstown  not  be  nearer 
to  Six  Towns  ? — It  would,  but  then  there  is  the  moun- 
tain between. 


Witness. — Magherafelt  is  very  central  for  this  dis- 
trict ; it  is  only  four  miles  from  the  Lough,  but  after 
all  it  is  very  central  for  the  rest. 

3110.  Chairman. — And  you  have  a good  ambulance 
for  bringing  the  sick  in? — After  this  Commission  I 
expect  we  will  get  a four-wheeler 

3111.  You  would  like  a four-wheeler? — I would. 

Mr.  O’Neill. — Supposing  you  had  a four-wheeled 

veliide  and  had  to  go  up  some  of  these  lanes  in  Glen- 
garvan,  how  would  you  manage  ? 

Chairman. — I can  tell  you  how  it  would  be  done,  by 
taking  it  up  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place,  or  by 
going  into  a field  and  turning  it. 

Witness. — As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  hundreds 
of  houses  in  the  district  to  which  you  could  not  take 
the  two-wheeled  machine. 

3112.  You  would  have  to  carry  them ; there  would  be 
a bearer  chair  inside  the  ambulance,  and  the  patient 
could  be  brought  down  by  two  people  and  put  into  the 
ambulance  ? — -To  some  of  the  houses  in  the  Draperstown 
district  you  could  not  get  unless  yon  had  a horse. 

3113.  How  many  side  have  you  in  the  infirmary  at 
present  ?— Sixty-five  or  sixty-seven. 

3114.  Are  many  of  these  chronic  cases : are  they  in- 
curable cases? — There  are  not  many  curable  casts  at 
present ; there  is  a fractured  arm  that  will  get  better, 
there  are  several  epileptic  cases,  and  there  are  idiom; 
they  are  running  about  together. 

3115.  Are  they  in  the  sixty-five?— I would  expect  so. 

3116.  How  many  would  you  have  exclusive  of  idiots? 

— Eighteen  off  that.  _ , 

3117.  Then  between  forty-five  and  sixty  would  » 

your  real  sick? — There  are  then  a lot  of  old  people,  ana 
some  days  some  of  them  are  sick  and  some  days  they 
are  not ; some  days  they  are  not  able  to  be  up  and  some 
days  they  are.  . „ _ 

3118.  You  keep  them  on  the  sick  list? — Yes;  and 
there  are  others  that  are  altogether  bedridden. 

3119.  Have  you  many  of  the  same  class  of  people  m 
the  infirmary  ward? — In  the  body  of  the  house  the 
are  ; they  are  relatively  better  in  the  way  of  strength. 

3120.  Are  there  any  bedridden  people  in  tlie  ag 

and  infirm  wards  ? — Ob,  no,  everyone  is  able  to  ge 
and  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  able  to  get  up,  we 
them  into  the  infirmary.  , . — 

3121.  What  is  the  number  of  beds  in  the  infirmary 

proper  ? — I don’t  remember  now.  vt. 

3122.  You  have  never  been  pinched  for  space  » 

but  a few  more  would  have  occupied  all  the  beds  m 
spring  of  the  year.  , „ 

3123.  Are  you  in  favour  of  sending  the  insane  c 
to  an  asylum ? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  necessl  L, 
cept  a noisy  one,  that  comes  in  tt’id  disturbs  the  • 

3124.  What  way  are  they  cared  for  here?-l» 
not  be  better  ; there  is  a wardsmaid,  besides  the 
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3125.  The  nurse  of  the  infirmary  has  chief  charge 
over  them? — No,  the  wardsmaid  has  chief  charge. 

3126.  Then  she  is  supervised  by  the  nurse? — That  is 
on  the  female  side,  and  there  is  a wardsman  for  the 
male  side,  both  paid. 

3127.  What  class  of  people  were  they  originally,  the 
wardsman  and  wardsmaid? — Respectable  people. 

3128.  I mean  they  were  not  inmates  here  ? — No,  not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

3129.  Have  you  many  consumptive  cases? — There  is 
just  one  at  present  on  the  female  side ; she  came  from 
Belfast. 

3130.  Have  you  many  of  these  cases  coming  in? — 
Only  an  odd  one,  and  I don’t  encourage  them  to  come. 

3131.  Dr.  Bigger. — Bringing  them  into  a ward 
•where  there  are  nine  or  ten  other  people  is  not  desir- 
able ? — No. 

3132.  Chairman. — Could  you  not  get  a separate 
ward  ? — There  is  not  an  available  ward  here  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

3133.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if 
there  was  a county  or  other  institution,  say  for  a group 
of  counties,  or  for  a single  county,  for  receiving  con- 
sumptive patients  ? — I do  believe  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

3134.  You,  as  medical  officer,  would  be  very  glad  if 
you  had  power  to  send  a consumptive  case  to  a large 
extern  hospital  ? — I would,  certainly. 

3135.  You  then  would  encourage  consumptive  people 
to  come  into  your  infirmary,  so  that  they  could  be  sent 
there? — I would. 

3136.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a more  suitable 
use  to  make  of  a workhouse  than  as  an  auxiliary 
asylum  ? — I would  say  so. 

3137.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  consumption 
there  is  in  the  country? — It  is  terrific,  and  in  this 
union  is  spreading  rapidly. 

3138.  Is  it  thoroughly  well  known  by  the  people  that 
it  is  an  infectious  and  preventive  disease? — You  can- 
not get  these  people  to  be  careful  about  their  spit. 

3139.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
these  people  in  a special  hospital? — I do,  if  it  was  in 
a suitable  place. 

3140.  You  discourage  them  coming  in  owing  to  hav- 
ing no  separate  accommodation  for  them  ?— I don’t  en- 
courage them,  but  if  there  was  a place  purposely  for 
them  I would. 

3141.  Do  you  think  it  is  realised  generally  in  the 
county  or  district  the  great  importance  of  dealing 
promptly  with  consumption  : do  you  think  it  is  realised 
what  a danger  it  is  ? — People  have  a very  lively  feeling 
of  the  danger  of  it  to  themselves,  but  you  can  hardly 
get  them  alive  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  watching  the 
expectoration  or  disinfecting  it.  You  will  get  intelli- 
gent people  sometimes,  when  there  is  a large  number 
in  the  house  besides  the  sick  one ; they  begin  to  dread 
its  attacking  the  others. 

3142.  Dr.  Bigger, — Have  you  seen  any  cases  in 
which  they  are  isolated,  that  is  prevented  from  sleep- 
ing with  the  other  members  of  the  family? — The 
houses  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  are  not  large 
enough  for  that.  I don’t  allow  anyone  to  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  with  the  consumptive. 

3143.  Not  here,  but  in  the  country  I am  speaking 
of?— I am  speaking  of  the  country,  but  you  could 
hardly  provide  a separate  room  for  each ; it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

. 3144.  They  often  suffer  from  consumption  for  a long 
time  before  they  come  under  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

3145.  Therefore  they  have  been  sleeping  with  others 
and  spreading  the  disease  ? — Oh,  that  is  so.  It  is  won- 
derful the  ravages  it  is  making  in  the  Draperstown 
district, 

3146.  Chairman. — Is  that  among  factory  people  or 
the  ordinary  agriculturists  ? — There  is  no  factory  there, 
but  the  infection  has  got  into  the  district  some  way  or 
other,  and  it  is  spreading.  I remember  registering 
twenty-one  deaths  in  the  quarter ; there  were  eleven  of 
those  consumptives,  and  six  people  over  sixty  years. 

3147.  Dr.  Bigger. — Then  practically  it  caused  the 
larger  part  of  the  death-rate  ? — Practically ; it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a husband  to  take  it,  and  in  a year  or 
two  the  wife  will  follow.  I heard  of  a woman’s  death 
the  other  day,  and  her  husband  died  two  years  before. 

3148.  Chairman. — Fever  never  made  such  ravages? — 
Not  at  all. 


3149.  I mean  in  the  old  times  ? — We  have  not  much 
knowledge  of  that. 

3150.  Could  you  not  by  any  management  set  aside,  or 
recommend  the  Guardians  to  set  aside,  or  find  out 
some  way  of  setting  aside  a ward  on  each  side  of  the 
infirmary? — You  would  have  to  build. 

3151.  Could  you  not  make  any  provision  without 
building?— You  can  see  for  yourself  if  you  take  a run 
through  the  house. 

3152.  If  you  take  away  the  lunatics  you  would  have 
two  wards  then : could  you  not  put  such  pressure  on 
the  asylum  authorities  as  would  induce  them  to  take 
away  the  lunatics? — It  would  hardly  correspond  with 
my  views  to  send  those  people  to  the  asylum ; they 
have  enough  in  the  asylum  without  them. 

3153.  They  are  building  a large  addition  at  Gransha  ? 
— These  people  are  able  to  run  about. 

3154.  But  meanwhile  you  have  no  ward  for  treating 
the  greatest  scourge  of  the  country  ? — That  is  a fact. 

3155.  These  lunatics  may  be  running  about  here,  but 
they  are  not  running  about  with  any  advantage. 

3156.  I don’t  know  whether  the  committee  had  before 
them  at  that  time  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  the  lunatics 
drafted  away? 

3157.  When  will  the  new  buildings  at  Gransha  be 
ready? 

Mr.  O’Neill. — It  will  be  a considerable  time,  but  even 
when  they  are  ready  I question  very  much  whether  they 
will  be  enough. 

3158.  You  have  only  fifteen  or  twenty  lunatics  here  ; 
if  you  could  get  those  people  away  it  would  not  create 
a crisis  in  Derry.  It  may  give  you  the  means  of  saving 
many  a useful  life. 

Mr.  Hastings. — There  are  many  wards  in  connection 
with  the  body  of  the  house  that  might  be  utilised  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lunatics,  if  that  is  permissible. 

3159.  It  is  permissible.  Did  the  Guardians  go  into 
the  question  of  relative  cost  of  maintaining  lunatics 
here  and  in  the  asylum  ? — How  ? 

3160.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  relative  financial 
cost  of  maintaining  an  inmate  here  and  in  the  asylum  ? 
— There  was  some  talk  about  that. 

316L  What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  on  that? — 
W e did  not  come  to  any  conclusion  on  that. 

Mr.  Hastings. — If  you  removed  these  lunatics  to  the 
body  of  the  house  you  have  plenty  of  space  there — if 
that  is  permissible  at  all — and  then  they  would  have 
to  have  someone  with  them. 

3162.  We  will  take  a look  over  the  house,  although 
it  is  not  one  of  our  functions.  But  it  would  be,  as  the 
doctor's  evidence  so  clearly  and  forcibly  shows,  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  consumptive  people  that  you 
should  set  apart  two  wards? — Yes,  and  induce  people 
to  come  in'. 

3163.  Of  course,  but  it  would  relieve  a great  many 
families.  You  could  take  whatever  cases  you  thought 
most  urgent  or  desirable  in  your  medical  opinion.  It 
is  a question  that  must  be  settled  on  bigger  lines  ? — 
Yes,  but  I would  rather  two  or  three  counties  would 
combine  and  form  a sanatorium  for  their  special  use. 

3164.  Yes,  but  merely  for  the  emergency,  without  in- 
curring any  great  expense  l— Yes,  as  a temporary  expe- 
dient. 

3165.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  the  Guardians  post  up  the 
large  posters  with  reference  to  consumption  which  they 
received  from  the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes,  all 
over  the  Union,  and  sent  them  to  managers  of  schools 
and  clergymen  throughout  the  union. 

3166.  Chairman. — Members  of  families  get  careless 
as  to  the  risk  ? — Yes,  and  then  other  members  of  the 
family  think  it  is  not  consumption  at  all. 

3167.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  think  the  usefulness  of 
the  infirmary  would  be  increased  if  it  was  separated 
from  the  workhouse?— I don’t  think  it  would  be  in- 
creased. 

3168.  People  would  come  into  it  more  readily  if  it 
was  not  a workhouse  infirmary? — Even  under  the 
Guardians  I think  the  usefulness  of  it  could  be  en- 
larged in  this  way : if  there  were  two  wards  provided 
for  private  patients,  for  any  doctor  in  the  union  to  send 
patients  in  and  come  and  look  after  them. 

3169.  You  would  not  suggest  that  it  should  be  open 
for  other  doctors  to  come  in  ? — I would  indeed  ; I would 
make  it  more  or  less  a local  hospital. 

3170.  Chairman. — You  would  make  the  dispensary 
doctors  honorary  outside  medical  officers  of  the  work- 
house  ? — For  their  own  patients. 


Sept.  21, 1903 

Dr.  Andrew 
Hegnrty. 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Henry  examined. 


3171.  Chairman’. — What  exactly  is  the  evidence  you 
■wish  to  give? — I was  a member  of  the  District  Council 
some  time  ago,  and  I was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  meet  with  the  Coleraine  and  Limavady  Guardians 
on  the  question  of  amalgamation. 

3172.  During  what  years  were  you  a Guardian  here  ? 
— When  the  Local  Government  Act  came  into  force; 
for  two  years,  until  I resigned. 

3173.  What  happened  at-  that  committee  ? — The  thing 
dropped  through  ; the  Guardians  seem  in  all  the  unions 
to  he  against  it ; everyone  was  afraid  of  his  own  union 
going. 

3174.  What  was  your  own  private  opinion  ?— My  own 
rivate  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  only  one  work- 
ouse  for  the  whole  county. 

3175.  Where  would  you  put  it?— At  Coleraine. 

3176.  Would  you  break  up  Magherafelt,  Limavady, 
and  Derry? — I would. 

3177.  What  provision  would  you  make  for  the  sick 
of  these  three  unions  ? — I would  have  a cottage  hospital, 
or  hospitals,  on  the  same  system. 

3178.  You  would  have  a cottage  hospital  in  Maghera- 
felt and  Limavady,  and  what  would  you  do  as  regards 
Derry  city? — I have  not  considered  Derry  city  much. 
I would  expect  there  is  a cottage  hospital  there  likely 
at  present. 

3179.  It  would  hardly  be  a cottage  one  for  Derry 
city  ? — I would  expect  it  would  be  a hospital  where  pay- 
ing patients  could  pay. 

3180.  You  would  not  propose  to  send  any  of  the  sick 
to  Coleraine  from  these  three  unions? — Not  except 
chronic  cases.  I would  consider  there  should  be  a car- 
riage set  apart  on  the  railways. 

3181.  I don’t  know  whether  the  doctors  would  ap- 
prove of  that  mode  of  treatment  ? — I was  sick  myself  in 
another  country,  and  it  seemed  to  work  well  enough. 

3182.  Where  was  that  ? — In  Australia. 

3183.  You  were  moved  when  sick  on  the  railway? — 
Getting  better,  convalescent;  bad  cases,  of  course, 
would  be  attended  here. 

3184.  What  advantages  do  you  think  would  accrue 
from  your  scheme  ? — I think  it  has  come  to  that  in  Ire- 
land, that  there  is  no  call  for  so  many  workhouses 
owing  to  the  few  patients.  When  I walk  through  this 
workhouse,  and  other  workhouses,  I find  there  is  a large 
amount  of  empty  space. 

3185.  You  heard  the  doctor’s  evidence  about  the.  dif- 
ficulty of  providing  two  extra  wards  for  consumptives  ? 
— I would  not  agree  with  him  in  that ; when  1 walked 
through  it  a few  years  ago  there  were  plenty  of  wards 
with  no  person  in. 

3186.  In  the  main  building  ? — In  the  main  building. 

3187.  Then  it  would  be  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomy you  would  suggest  these  changes? — And  the 
people  have  a prejudice  against  going  into  workhouses 
and  workhouse  hospitals. 

3188.  Then  you  would  give  them  a cottage  hospital  ? 
— Yes,  or  district  hospital. 

3189.  Unconnected  with  the  workhouse  management, 
of  course? — Yes. 

3190.  Who  would  you  make  the  doctor  of  that  insti- 
tution ? — I would  say  honorary  doctors  after  the  present 
ones  would  die, 

3191.  The  present  workhouse  doctors  would  remain, 
and  then  after  that  ? — Honorary  doctors. 

3192.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  competition 
for  the  post? — Every  place  I have  been  I have  always 


found  that  the  honorary  doctors  attended  the  patients 
well. 

3193.  I don't  know  how  many  doctors  there  are  litre? 
Dr.  Hegarty. — There  are  five  in  Magherafelt  at  present. 

3194.  You  would  make  them  honorary  doctors  of  the 
hospital  ?— ' Yes. 

Mr.  Convery. — There  is  a cottage  hospital  at  Cole- 
raine. 

Chairman.— It  is  not  on  the  rates. 

3195.  Chairman.— You  mean  a district  hospital?— 
Certainly. 

3196.  Sufficient  accommodation  for  the  sick  of  the 
district? — Yes,  it  would  be. 

3197.  Kept  up  partly  by  the  rates  and  partly  by  pay- 
ing subscriptions,  and  then  the  ordinary  paupers  com- 
ing  in,  you  would  let  them  go  to  Coleraine? — Certainly. 

3198.  The  great  argument  against  that  is  that  the 
present  staff  would  have  to  be  kept  up  or  pensioned  oS, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  economy : you  think  that 
would  be  getting  less  year  after  year  ? — I do,  and  if  it 
was  tried  I see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a 
grant  to  the  rates. 

3199.  From  what  source? — From  the  Government.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a saving  in  the  end. 

3200.  Of  course  you  know  there  are  large  Govern- 
ment grants  at  present  ? — But  I moan  a lot  of  the  staff 
would  have  to  be  pensioned  off. 

3201.  You  think  the  Government  ought  to  pay  the 
pensions  ? — Yes.  They  created  a Poor  Law  system  that 
is  not  required  in  Ireland,  and  I would  be  of  opinion 
they  should  pay  something  towards  doing  away  with  it. 

3202.  The  sick  you  would  keep  in  the  local  hospital. 
The  able-bodied  would  go  to  Coleraine  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, you  think  the  chronic  sick  could  also  go  there? 
— Yes. 

3203.  Now  as  regards  the  maternity,  women  going  to 
be  confined : would  those  go  to  the  local  hospital?— 
Certainly,  in  a ward. 

3204.  Under  the  supervision  of  whom  would  out- 
door relief  be  given?— Of  the  doctor. 

3205.  Of  course,  the  Coleraine  Union  would  cease  to 
be  the  Coleraine  Union  ; it  would  become  the  County 
Derry  Union,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

3206.  And  every  district  would  return  representa- 
tives, according  to  your  idea  ? — I would  still  say  there 
should  be  a District  Council  for  the  roads. 

3207.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? — The  dif- 
ferent districts  should  be  represented  at  the  Guardians, 
or  the  same  Guardians  appointed  a committee  to  loot 
after  the  patients  in  Coleraine ; go  a certain  number 
of  times. 

3208.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  that  one 
workhouse  in  the  County  Derry  would  be  sufficient?— 
I do. 

3209.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  put  the  people 
to  great  inconvenience  going  to  Coleraine  from  outlying 
districts  ? — No,  I do  not. 

3210.  Then  your  suggestion  is  that  the  present  work- 
houses should  be  utilised  as  distinct  hospitals?— Some 
of  them  may  be  too  large  for  that,  but  perhaps  the 
buildings  could  he  utilised  for  something  else. 

3211.  You  think  the  only  objection  is  that  the  local 
people  don’t  wish  to  give  up  the  institutions  because 
they  are  a means  of  profit  to  the  neighbourhood?—! 
don’t  think  we  wish  to  give  them  up  ; they  would  be 
afraid  of  a different  system  ; they  all  like  to  hold  their 
own.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  I cannot  telL 


Mr.  Louis 
Smyth. 


Mr.  Louis  Smyth  examined. 


3212.  ChaiAman. — Now,  Mr.  Smyth,  we  will  hear 
your  views.  The  first  query  w.e  issued  was  : “ Whether, 
having  regard  to  the  extent,  population,  necessities  of 
the  sick  and  destitute  poor,  facilities  of  locomotion, 
economic  condition  and  proper  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  dissolve  any  of  the  unions,  wholly  or 
partly  contained  in  the  said  county,  and,  if  so,  what 
arrangements,  whether  by  amalgamation  or  otherwise, 
should  be  substituted  thc-refor  ?” — As  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned I ain  strongly  opposed  to  any  of  them  being  dis- 


solved, because  I cannot  see  that  it  will  save  the  rates 
anything,  and  that  is  why  people  are  calling  ior 
change.  I think  we  are  quite  as  economical® 
house  side  as  we  have  been  any  time  before,  bn 
we  have  to  keep  up  dispensaries,  and  a medical  ’ 
and  nurses,  I hold  we  would  be  saving  n°““njl !>  ,,at 
causing  a great  inconvenience,  and  my  opinion- 
the  Poor  Law  system  should  be  altogether  for  * 
fit  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  what  would  i neon 
them  least.  That  is  the  main  object,  and  if  y°  t 
to  remove  them  to  great  distances,  that  is  a very  g 
inconvenience. 
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3213.  You  think  the  existing  arrangements  in  your 
union  are  sufficient  and  satisfactory,  and  you  would 
leave  them  alone  ?— I do  ; we  are  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  union,  and  anybody  can  come  in  here  without 
any  great  inconvenience.  Some  people  have  to  come 
liere  sixteen  miles  from  the  mountain  district,  but  if 
they  had  to  go  in  addition  the  thirteen  miles  to  Cole- 
raine Limavady  is  the  only  one  I could  see  possibly 
that  could  be  dissolved,  but  there  would  be  a great  in- 
convenience in  that,  too,  for  people  from  the  outlying 
districts  to  go  to  Coleraine.  I know  every  road  in  the 
County  Derry  as  well  as  I know  the  streets  of  Maghera- 

3214.  The  second  query  is  only  contingent  on  your 
thinking  that  a union  might  be  dissolved.  Then  the 
third  question  is  a very  wide  one : “ Whether,  with  or 
without  a dissolution  of  any  union,  it  would  be  possible 

(a)  by  an  arrangement  for  the  maintenance  of  any 

class  or’ classes  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  of  another 
union  ; or  (b)  by  combining  a number  of  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  Poor  Law  relief ; or  (c)  by  boarding  out 
workhouse  inmates,  to  make  better  provision  for  the 
classification  and  treatment  of  the  inmates  chargeable 
to  the  said  unions?”— It  is  a big  question;  it  has 
cropped  up  here  previously,  individually,  but  perhaps 
it  might  not  work  well.  I would  be  in  favour  of 
boarding  out,  but  the  question  arises,  what  class  of 
people  would  you  give  them  to.  However,  I think  there 
are  reforms  to  be  made  in  the  relations  between  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  local  boards,  so  that 
there  may  be  less  friction  and  less  red-tapeism,  but,  on 
the  whole,  we  work  pretty  well,  I must  say. 

3215.  You  think  the  Guardians  are  too_  much  re- 
stricted by  red  tape  in  their  proceedings  ? — Yes. 

3216.  In  Scotland  they  sometimes  board  out  lunatics 
of  the  harmless  kind — something  like  the  lunatics  that 
Mr.  O’Neill  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  the  Derry 
regatta— those  would  appear  to  be  the  people  that  might 
be' boarded  out? 

Mr.  O’Neill. — In  my  opinion,  those  are  the  people 
that  should  not  be  there  at  all. 

Witness. — I think  if  any  class  requires  to  be  within 
doors  it  is  the  insane  or  semi-insane.  . 

3217.  People  who  are  never  dangerous  m their 
actions  ?— There  is  nothing  here  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
old  people  who  were  well  brought  up.  It  is  a certain 
degradation  to  be  a pauper ; those  have  not  the  same 
feeling,  and  I would  have  them  inside. 

3218.  You  would  not  board  out  lunatics  ?— No,  I 

think  not.  . , , 

3219.  Do  you  think  any  change  is  necessary  to  be 
made  in  the  chargeability  of  relief : do  you  approve  of 
union  rating ?— Divisional  rating;  our  Board  have  a 
strong  feeling  on  divisional  rating  for  outdoor.  I 
think  indoor  should  be  a union  charge. 

3220.  There  seems  to  be  a general  opinion  among  the 
witnesses  examined  up  to  the  present  that  the  hospital 
accommodation  in  the  union  is  quite  sufficient : do  you 
agree  with  that? — I think  so. 

3221.  The  only  district  about  which  there  seemed  to 
be  any  doubt  was  Six  Towns  ? — It  is  remote,  but  we 
have  no  complaints.  I think  if  there  was  any  greater 
distance  there  would  be. 

3222.  Do  you  think  if  people  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  go  shorter  distances  were  obliged  to  go  very- 
much  longer,  would  there  then  be  complaints  ?— I think 


there  would. 

3223.  Does  anything  occur  to  you  at  all— any  means 
by  which  you  could  secure  a more  economical  system 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  this  country, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  other 
classes  in  the  workhouse  ? — The  general  feeling  here  is 
that  we  might  have,  as  we  had  in  the  past,  when  I came 
here  as  a Guardian  first,  four  nurses  ; that  is  the  only 
thing  we  could  see  where  economy  came  in.  I don  t 
say  that  we  could  dispense  with  any  of  these ; to  have 
a Poor  Law  system  at  all,  I don’t  see  how  it  could  be 
carried  out  more  economically. 

Dr.  Hegcirty. — I think  the  expenditure  on  the  nurses 
at  present  is  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Chairman. — That  would  rather  surprise  me. 

Dr.  Hegarty. — Between  parties  occasionally  employed. 

Mr.  Hastings. — I think  the  expenditure  now  would 
be  greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  O’Neill.— I would  agree  with  the  doctor  if  he 
said  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Chairman. — That  was  the  transition  period. 

Witness. — That  is  why  I would  not  go  m for  any 
great  changes. 

3224.  Chaiuman— You  really  think  the  present  sys- 
tem, on  the  whole,  is  an  economical  system,  and  that 


it  is  administered  economically  here,  and  that  the  sick 
poor  of  the  union  are  sufficiently  well  cared  for? — I 
think  so ; at  the  present  time  everything  appears  to 
be  going  well.  I was  a Guardian  during  the 
“ eighties,”  and  I came  back  to  the  new  Board,  and  I 
must  say  tilings  have  been  improving  ; everything  ap- 
pears to  be  going  well,  and  there  is  less  discontent  than 
there  had  been  in  the  past. 

3225.  Is  there  much  discontent  about  the  rates  out- 
side. I don’t  mean  casual  grumbling : is  there  any  real 
discontent,  or  do  the  people  think  that  considering 
what  has  been  done  the  rates  are  not  high? — If  there 
had  been  separate  rating  there  would  be  no  complaints 
about  the  rates  being  high.  The  expenditure  on  the 
Poor  Law  side  of  the  house  is  not  great  at  all,  but  the 
county  work  expenses  have  increased.  In  the  Poor 
Law  there  is  no  increase. 

3226.  It  is  as  it  was  except  for  the  nurses  ? — Yes, 
and  that  is  comparatively  small. 

3227.  I expect  there  is  a little  increase  on  the 
nurses  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3228.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  don’t  object  to  that ; you 
don’t  think  it  is  excessive  ? — I think  it  is  almost  im- 
perceptible ; everything  has  been  going  so  well  that  no 
one  will  find  fault.  The  people  are  quite  satisfied 
when  they  find  everything  is  going  well  in  the  board- 
room,  and  they  think  the  poor  people  are  attended  to. 

3229.  And  the  hospital  has  a good  name  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  don’t  object  to  come  into  it? — Only  that 
it  is  a union  hospital. 

3230.  Would  you  rather  have  it  a district  hospital  ? 
— There  might  be  some  paying  patients,  only  they  don’t 
like  the  idea  of  coming  to  the  union  hospital,  but  other- 
wise I know  the  country  appears  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  way  everything  was  carried  out. 

3231.  Chairman.— You  would  approve  of  paying 
wards  in  the  district  hospital  under  the  Guardians’ 
management? — I would. 

3232.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a mate- 
rial deduction  in  the  rates  by  means  of  getting  pay- 
ments or  contributions  ?— It  may  not  be  very  much,  but 
I think  some  parties  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

3233.  It  may  more  than  counterbalance  the  increase 
in  the  nursing  expenses  ? — I think  it  would. 

3234.  Would  it  not  give  the  hospital  a better  name 
if  the  people  had  to  pay  a little  for  coming  in?— It 
would,  and  there  are  parties  who  would  come  in  that 
would  not  come  in  uncler  present  circumstances. 

3235.  And  there  are  a great  many  here  who  could 
pay  a little,  or  for  whom  something  could  be  paid? — I 
don’t  think  there  are  many  at  the  present  time. 

3236.  I have  found  in  a great  many  workhouses 
people  in  the  workhouse  who  could  pay  a little  ; it  may 
not  be  half  the  actual  cost  of  the  food  maintenance, 
but  still  every  little  helps  their  independence,  and 
means  a reduction  in  the  rates  ? — I don’t  think  those 
who  come  here  could,  as  a rule,  afford  to  pay. 

3237.  Take  a payment  of  Is.  a week  ; that  would  not 

appear  to  be  much,  but  yet  it  would  amount  to  a great., 
deal  of  money?— Would  you  not  require  to  have  a 
statute?  „ . . . 

3238.  You  would,  but  we  are  here  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  which  a statute  could  be  founded.  What  I 
asked  Mr.  O’Neill  was,  whether  he  would  approve  of 
discretion  being  given  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  or 
District  Council,  whichever  was  managing  the’  hospital ; 
discretion  to  charge  such  sum  as  they  might  think 
proper— not  obliged  to  charge  it,  but  if  they  thought 
a payment  could  be  made  they  might  fix  the  amount  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  left  to  their  discretion. 

3239.  But  you  would  not  see  any  objection  to  their 
being  given  a discretionary  power  to  charge  ? — I think 
they  should  be  given  a discretionary  power ; it  would 
trive  the  Guardians  a sort  of  standing ; if  they  had 
more  power  they  would  look  closer  into  it ; it  would 
give  them  a greater  sense  of  their  own  responsibility. 

3240.  And  it  would  give  them  a power  of  reducing: 
the  rates.  As  regards  tramps  : would  you  let  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  go  on  ?— You  would  nearly  have  to. 
change  human  nature  before  you  could  stop  that. 

3241.  And  you  would  give  them  the  accommodation 
they  have  been  getting  ? — I cannot  see  anything  to  im- 
prove on  it,  except  the  authorities  get  some  measure 
outside ; it  is  not  a very  big  cost,  and  my  experience 
of  tramps  being  out  is  that  they  commit  far  more  de- 
predations than  would  counterbalance  the  cost.  I have 
known  fires  in  hay  stacks,  and  the  like,  and  thieving ; 
but  I would  like  to  keep  them  separated  from  the 
others,  and  not  in  touch  with  them.  There  are  even 
different  tramps,  they  are  not  all  alike. 
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Sevt  21  190B  3242.  Some,  I suppose,  are  men  really  looking  for 

™ ' 1.  ' work  ? — Yes,  a great  number  are  professional  vagrants  ; 

Mr.  Louis  there  are  others  differently  circumstanced.  I see  them 
Smyth.  from  time  to  time. 

3243.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  of  yourself 
that  you  would  like  to  add  to  what  I have  asked  you  ? — 
I don’t  think  there  is  any  more. 

3244.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  said  you  were  opposed 
to  amalgamation,  and  the  reason  principally  was  that 
you  saw  no  economy  in  such  a course : if  it  could  be 
shown  to  you  that  there  would  be  economy  in  amalga- 
mation, would  it  change  your  view  of  the  matter? — If 
there  could  be  economy  to  any  considerable  extent,  that 
would  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  to  the  patients. 

3245.  Are  you  aware  that  the  large  cost  of  the  Poor 
Law  service  is  due  to  the  establishment  charges,  and  if 
those  establishment  charges  could  be  reduced,  consider- 
able economy  could  be  eSected  in  that  way? — Except 
you  cut  down  the  official  staff,  and  it  appears,  you  can- 
not easily  do  that. 

3246.  The  present  professional  staff  would  have  to  be 

provided  for,  but  the  future  takes  care  of  itself  : do  you 
not  think  that  if,  instead  of  having  so  many  institutions 
under  the  present  costly  system,  we  had  one  or  two  large 
institutions  in  a particular  county,  and  had.  in  addi- 
tion more  district  hospitals,  that  would  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  sick,  and  if  this  could  be  done  on  a cheaper 
scale,  would  it  change  your  view  of  amalgamation  in 
any  way  ? — If  I saw  the  reality  of  that,  that  it  did  cut 
down  the  expenses  without  inconvenience' ; but  certainly 
as  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 

3247.  If  you  could  be  shown  that  better  provision 
could  be  made  at  a less  cost — because-  that  is  the  object 
of  our  being  here  to-day — if  that  could  be  shown  to  you 
by  a change  of  the  system  and  amalgamation  ? — I have 
seen  nothing  yet  to  convince  me  of  that. 

3248.  It  is  simply  because  you  don’t  see  that  there 
would  be  any  economy  in  amalgamation  you  take  the 
strong  ground  of  not  wanting  any  change? — Yes. 

3249.  About  the  boarding-out  of  children : you  don’t 
seem  here  to  have  adopted  that  system  1 — We  have  not 
adopted  that. 

3250.  If  it  could  be  shown  to  you  by  neighbouring 
jinstitutions  that  the  boarding-out  works  exceedingly 


well,  would  it  strengthen  you  in  the  view  as  to  boarding 
out  children? — Yes,  I would  be  in  favour  of  boardine 
out. 

3251.  Omagh  is  not  very  distant,  and  in  the  Omagh 
Union  they  have  adopted  that  system  for  a number  of 
years.  The  little  children  are  sent  out  to  the  houses 
of  farmers,  and  we  have  applicants  for  every  child,  in 
fact  competition  for  children  in  respectable  homes- 
and  those  children  are  visited  not  only  by  the  relieving 
officers  regularly  and  at  stated  times,  but  by  a com- 
mittee of  ladies,  who  go  and  look  after  them,  and  see 
how  they  are  taken  care  of — look  to  their  hair  to  see 
they  are  kept  clean  and  well  looked  after.  The  larger 
children  that  remain  in  the  institution  are  sent  to  the 
National  school? — I am  strongly  in  favour  of  their 
being  sent  out  to  school. 

3252.  Would  it  not  be  a good  thing  for  you  to  make 
some  inquiries  on  that  subject? — I am  more  in  favour 
of  boardlng-out  than  I am  for  amalgamation. 

Mr.  O’Neill. — If  the  evidence  has  closed,  I should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  reply  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary with  reference  to  the  medical  officers,  in  which  he 
stated: — “I  note  the  medical  officers  of  Ireland  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  their  salaries  are  not  high,  but 
for  all  that  I think  their  claims  would  be  more  deserv- 
ing of  recognition  if  they  abandoned  those  practices  and 
awaited  the  result  of  the  Commission  which  is  now  sit- 
ting.” So  far  I have  not  noticed  that  you  have  taken 
any  evidence  with  reference  to  that. 

Chairman'. — Have  you  seen  the  further  answer  of 
Mr.  Wyndham? 

Mr.  O’Neill. — I have  not  seen  it.  Some  people,  and 
I share  the  opinion  with  them,  are  of  opinion  that  if  it 
is  part  of  the  functions  of  this  Commission  to  report 
on  this  question - 

Chairman. — It  is  not. 

Mr.  O’Neill. — We  should  at  least  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  evidence. 

Chairman. — No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  O’Neill. — That  settles  the  matter. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Wyndham  explained  subsequently 
that  it  was  not  part  of  our  function. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29th,  1903. 

At  the  Workhouse,  Letterkenny. 

Present:— Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Muonaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Biggek. 


Chairman. — Do  you  represent  the  County  Council? 

Mr.  Edward  M'Fadden,  m.p. — No,  I do  not. 

Chairman. — Are  they  represented  professionally? 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — I don’t  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  John  Mackey,  Solicitor. — Not  so  far.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wilson  is  the  solicitor  for  the  County  Council. 
I don’t  believe  they  are  represented. 

Chairman. — I suppose  the  secretary  will  come  here? 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — Not  ton,  the  Inquiry,  I think ; he  is 
here  at  the  Revision  Sessions. 

Chairman. — The  first  witness  I should  have  called, 
if  he  had  been  here,  would  have  been  the  secretary  of 
the  County  Council.  1 suppose  you  are  all  familiar, 
gentlemen,  with  the  objects  of  this  Inquiry.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  make  any  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject ; you  will  understand  the  nature  of  it.  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  County  Council  present  ? 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — No,  he  won’t  be  here.  The  vice- 
chairman  will  be  here,  Mr.  Magee.  Have  you  got  the 
resolutions  of  the  County  Council? 

Chairman. — I have. 


Mr.  M'Fadden. — The  secretary  could  only  tell  you 
that  they  were  passed. 

Chairman. — They  are  rather  bald.  I want  some- 
body that  will  give  us  a little  in  detail  what  the  Coun- 
cil thought. 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — That  was  not  raised  in  my  time. 

Chairman. — You  appear  now  for  Letterkenny? 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — And  for  Milford  along  with  Mr. 
Mackey. 

Mr.  Mackey. — I appear  for  the  Milford  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  unions  represented 
here  ? 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — Glenties  is  represented  by  Mr. 
M'Nelis. 

Chairman. — You  propose  first  to  offer  some  evidence 
on  behalf  of  Letterkenny  and  Milford? 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — Yes,  but  our  witnesses  are  not  here 
at  present. 

Mr.  Mackey. — My  Milford  witnesses  are  not  here 
yet. 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — The  Letterkenny  Urban  Council  is 
represented  by  the  Town  Clerk  and  two  witnesses. 


Mr.  John  G.  Larkin,  Clerk  of  the  Urban  District  Council,  examined 


3253.  Chairman. — The  Urban  District  is  altogether 
within  the  Union  of  Letterkenny  ? — It  is,  sir. 

3254.  And  has  the  Urban  District  Council  passed 
any  resolution  on  the  question  of  reform  of  the  Poor 
Laws  or  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  unions? — Be- 
yond, sir,  giving  replies  to  the  queries  sent  out  to  them. 

3255.  You  have  got  the  queries  before  you  ? — I have. 
_ 3266.  What  is  their  answer  to  the  first  query? — That 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  dissolve  any  of  the  unions 
wholly  or  partly  contained  in  the  County  Donegal. 

3257.  They  think  everything  ought  to  remain  as  it 
is  ? — So  far  as  the  County  Donegal  is  concerned  ; that 
was  by  a majority  of  the  Council. 

3258.  What  was  the  voting? — Three  to  two. 

3259.  A majority  of  one.  Are  either  of  the  gentle- 
men who  voted  in  the  minority  present? — Yes. 

3260.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  is  the  number  of  the 
whole  body? — Nine  constitutes  the  entire  number. 

3261.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  of  the  reasons  or 

arguments  used  during  the  discussion.  What  were  the 
reasons  put  forward  in  favour  of  and  against  amalga- 
mation?— Some  thought  that  as  far  as  taxation  was 
concerned 

3262.  Those  who  were  in  favour  of  amalgamating 
some  of  _ the  unions,  what  did  they  think  ? — They 
thought  it  would  reduce  taxation. 

3263.  Did  they  go  into  any  figures  or  calculations  ? — 
No. 

3264.  Those  who  were  against  breaking  up  any  of 
the  unions,  what  was  their  view? — They  believed  that 
the  taxation  would  be  reduced,  and  that  there  was  not 
the  same  call  for  the  number  of  workhouses  now  as  at 
the  time  they  were  originally  founded. 

3265.  And  they  thought  a smaller  number  of  work- 
houses  would  meet  the  requirements? — Yes,  but  then 
those  that  were  against  amalgamation  considered  that 
it  would  be  a hardship  on  the  poor ; travelling,  and 
conveying  them  so  far. 

3266.  Did  they  answer  the  second  query,  which  was 
what  they  would  propose  should  be  done  in  the  event 


of  amalgamation  ?— -They  did.  In  the  event  of  any  Mr.  John  O:  . 
union  or  unions  being  dissolved,  and  the  workhouse  or  Larkin 
workhouses  being  no  longer  required  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses, such  workhouse  or  workhouses  could  be  utilised 
for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction ; a better  pur- 
pose they  thought  they  could  not  be  put  to. 

3267.  Then  they  are  apprehensive  that  some  work- 
houses  might  be  broken  up  ? — Quite  so.  In  the  event 
of  any  being  broken  np  they  thought  that  a better  pro- 
vision also  should  be  made  for  the  classification  of  in- 
mates. 

3268.  Did  they  sketch  at  all  or  outline  what  they 
meant  by  a better  classification? — They  thought  the- 
inmates  could  be  divided  into  classes.  The  deserving 
poor  should  have  separate  accommodation  from  the 
tramp  or  disreputable  class,  and  married  couples 
should  not  be  separated  on  coming  into  the  workhouse, 
as  at  present. 

3269.  The  classification  they  wanted  to  make  was 
one  between  deserving  and  undeserving  poor  ? — Exactly. 

3270.  Did  they  look  into  the  question  at  all  of  hos- 
pital accommodation? — Yes,  they  considered  that. 

3271.  What  were  their  views  on  that? — They  con- 
sidered that,  seeing  the  situation  of  the  Donegal  County 
Infirmary,  it  is  not  adapted  at  all  for  the  county ; it 
is  on  the  verge  of  the  County  Donegal  at  Lifford.  They 
think  the  county  infirmary  should  be  in  a more  central 
position. 

3272.  Did  they  at  all  consider  where  that  would  be? 

— Naturally,  they  considered  near  Letterkenny. 

3273.  Dr.  Bigger. — They  did  not  consider  the  rail- 
ways into  Strabane  were  any  great  advantage  to  the 
county  infirmary  ? — They  considered  the  county  infir- 
mary of  Donegal  is  on  the  verge  of  Donegal,  and  you 
have  to  travel  the  whole  county  to  get  to  it ; it  is  not 
central. 

3274.  For  driving? — Moreover,  they  had  it  in  their 
minds  that  some  years  ago  it  was  contemplated  to  have 
that  infirmary  transferred  to  Letterkenny. 
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3275.  Don’t  the  railways  run  into  Strabane  ? — They 
do,  but  not  all ; from  Fanad  side  you  would  have  to  go 
round  by  Derry. 

3276.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  railways  ?— Yes. 

3277.  Chairman. — As  regards  Query  No.  4,  which 
is : “ Whether,  in  the  event  of  an  amalgamation  or 
combination  of  unions  being  carried  out,  or  any  other 
arrangements  being  made  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
poor,  any  changes  in  the  laws  and  procedure  as  to 
administration,  and  in  the  chargeability  of  relief, 
would  be  desirable  ?” — No  ; they  think  there  should  be 
no  change  in  regard  to  chargeability  of  relief.  They 
are  in  favour  of  union  rating  for  all  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses. 

3278.  Mr.  Mttunaghan. — Sanitary  also? — All  Poor 
Law  purposes,  I said. 

3279.  Chairman. — Did  they  say  what  other  area  of 
chargeability  they  would  consider  except  the  union. 
What  did  they  compare  with  the  union  ; was  it  the  old 
divisional  ? — Yes. 

3280.  And  no  other.  They  did  not  consider  the 
question  of  county  chargeability?— No. 

3281.  Or  even  they  did  not  consider  the  question  of 
what  you  might  call  the  country  rate — that  is,  the  rate 
all  over  Ireland  for  certain  purposes ? — No  ; they  com- 
pared it  with  the  old  electoral  divisional. 

3282.  I don’t  mean  for  bearing  all  expenses,  but 
some  sort  of  division,  which  would  ease  the  taxation  on 
those  most  highly  taxed,  and  come  to  a sort  of  rate-in- 
aid ? — No,  they  did  not  consider  that. 

3283.  They  merely  were  considering  whether  union 
or  divisional  rating  was  better? — Whether  union  or 
reverting  back  to  the  old  divisional  rating,  and  they 
were  in  favour  of  union  rating. 

3284.  This  query  was  also  meant  to  touch  wider 
questions.  The  Council  did  not  view  it  in  that  light. 
The  fifth  query  was: — “Whether,  having  regard  to  the 
number,  capacity,  and  situation  of  the  workhouse  hos- 
pitals, county  infirmaries,  county  fever  hospitals,  and 
other  hospitals  existing  in  the  county,  additional 
accommodation  is  required  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor  in  any  union,  district,  or  locality  in  the 
county,  and  if  other  accommodation  seems  desirable, 
how  it  may  be  best  provided  without  entailing  undue 
hardship  upon  the  destitute  or  on  the  sick  poor  of  the 
■union?” — Their  answer  to  that  was  that  as  the  county 
infirmary  was  not  in  a suitable  situation,  they  think 
there  should  be  one  provided  at  Letterkenny  which 
would  be  central. 

3285.  One  could  hardly  expect  the  Urban  Council  of 
Letterkenny  to  consider  the  hospital  accommodation  in 
very  remote  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  Gweedore. 
and  the  Rosses,  and  Glencolumbkill  ? — No ; they  did 
not  consider  that  question 

3286.  Query  6 : — “ Whether  any  administrative  and 
-financial  changes  are  desirable  in  order  to  secure  a 
more  economical  system  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in- 
-cluding  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  other  classes  of  the 
■destitute  ?” — To  that  query  they  gave  no  reply. 

3287.  Query  7 : — “ How  far,  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  not  destitute,  it  would  be  desirable  to  intro- 
duce a system  of  payments  or  contributions  in  aid  of 
the  cost  of  treatment  of  the  sick  and  insane  in  hos- 
pitals or  other  such  institutions?” — The  Council  con- 
sidered that  a system  of  payment  should  be  introduced 
in  infirmaries,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  such 
payments  to  be  a matter  of  arrangement  between  the 
persons  receiving  the  relief  and  the  governors  of  the 
.institution. 

3288.  When  they  talk  of  governors  they  include 
-Guardians  ? — Certainly. 

3289.  The  amount  of  payment  is  to  be  a matter  of 
.-arrangement  ?— Yes. 

3290.  That  could  hardly  be  done  if  a man  comes  in 
-with  a broken  leg.  You  could  not  keep  him  outside 
the  gate  until  he  arranges  liow  much  he  will  pay? — 
Oh,  no ; they  meant  when  inquiring  into  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case — a sliding  scale. 

3291.  That  it  should  be  discretionary  on  the  part  of 
the  governors  or  committee  to  charge  what  they  con- 
sidered would  be  desirable? — Yes,  after  inquiring. 

3292.  Into  the  earniijgs  and  condition  of  the  people  ? 
. — Yes. 

. 3293.  “ 8 : — What  change,  if  any,  seems  to  be  pos- 
sible and  desirable  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the 
vagrant  poor  generally  known  as  tramps  or  casuals  ?” 
What  is  their  view  on  that?— The  Council  considered 
that  the  law  as  regards  vagrants  should  be  more  rigidly 
enforced  on  the  admission  of  tramps  into  the  work- 
house—the  rules  regarding  tramps  should  be  strictly 
uaforoed— and,  further,  that  the  tramps  should  not  be 


entitled  to  discharge  until  after  the  expiration  of  such 
a period  as  may  be  decided  upon,  the  present  limit  of 
three  hours  being  too  short ; and  they  should  be  made 
do  a certain  amount  of  work. 

3294.  That  would  mean  a very  large  expenditure,  of 
course,  in  enforcing  the  work  ? — Yes,  but  there  would 
be  some  work  against  that. 

3295.  There  was  nothing  else  except  these  answers?— 
That  is  all. 

3296.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to,  yourself? 
— No,  I don’t  desire  to  add  anything. 

3297.  Mr.  M'Faddc n.—In  the  event  of  this  work- 
house  being  dissolved,  did  the  Council  consider  how  it 
should  be  divided  except  for  technical  purposes  ?— No  j 
but  the  Council  did  not  contemplate  that  Letterkenny 
should  be  dissolved. 

3298.  They  never  considered  it  should  be  convened 
into  an  auxiliary  asylum,  or  a separate  asylum?— 
They  did  not. 

3299.  What  would  your  own  views  be?— -I  don't 
think  it  would  be  suitable ; it  would  necessitate  an 
additional  staff,  and  would  be  adding  to  the  taxation. 

3300.  But  one  staff  would  be  able  to  manage  the 
whole? — I don’t  consider  it  could. 

3301.  It  is  quite  near  the  asylum  ?— It  is.  An  addi- 
tional staff  would  be  required  ; you  would  always  have 
to  have  a doctor  on  the  premises. 

3302.  Did  you  consider  the  76tli  section  cf  the  Local 
Government  Act  as  to  chronic  lunatics  not  requiring 
any  special  medical  attendance.  Could  it  not  lie  con- 
verted into  an  auxiliary  asylum  for  the  treatment  of 
those  cases  ? — It  could,  but  you  would  have  to  have  an 
additional  staff. 

3303.  Attendants,  but  not  doctors? — I don’t  know 
wnether  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a doctor  resident 
or  not. 

3304.  Chairman. — Are  there  two  doctors  at  present! 

Mr.  M'Faddcn. — Yes. 

Chairman. — I suppose  you  could  put  up  one  of  them 
here  ? 

Mr.  M'Faddcn. — Yes. 

Dr.  Bigger. — Don’t  the  grounds  adjoin  ? 

Mr.  M'Faddcn. — There  is  about  250  yards  between. 

3305.  Dr.  Bigger. — Has  the  asylum  ground  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  ? — Yes. 

3306.  And  the  inmates  work  on  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

3307.  And  are  the  grounds  on  the  workhouse  side  very 
near  the  workhouse  ? — It  is  just  a few  minutes’  walk. 

3308.  Mr.  M'Faddcn. — Of  course,  every  person 
knows  the  asylum  is  overcrowded? — It  is. 

3309.  And  they  are  building  an  additional  wing  at 
present? — They  are. 

3310.  Mr.  Mackey. — I believe  you  have  lived  in  Let- 
terkenny all  your  life? — All  my  life. 

3311.  And  you  have  seen  a large  number  of  inmates 
of  the  present  asylum  exercising  in  the  streets  of  Let- 
terkenny?— I have. 

3312.  Don’t  you  think  those  are  perfectly  harmless 
lunatics  ? — Yes. 

3313.  As  much  as  fifty  or  sixty  ? — Yes. 

3314.  And  200  sometimes  ? — Yes. 

3315.  Dr.  Bigger. — With  one  attendant  ?— There 
may  be  more  than  one  attendant. 

3316.  Mr.  Mackey. — These  men  are  all  capable  of 
doing  work  ? — They  work  on  the  farm. 

3317.  Supposing  these  men  were  transferred  to  the 
present  workhouse,  would  that  relieve  the  congestion 
of  the  asylum  ? — Very  much. 

3318.  Would  you  not  think  that  desirable,  having 
regard  to  the  taxation  ? — But  then  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  infirm  you  have  in  this  infirmary- 
going  to  cast  additional  hardship  on  them,  removing 
them  elsewhere. 

3319.  Assuming  for  a moment  that  this  workhouse 
was  done  away  with  and  turned  into  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  would  you  not  think  that  Letterkenny  would  be 
more  suited  than  any  other  place  ? — It  would,  as  regards 
that,  be  more  suited  than  any  other  union  in  the 
county. 

3320.  That  would  be  for  the  reception  of  harmless 
lunatics  and  idiots? — There  would  have  to  be  several 
structural  alterations  that  would  he  very  costly. 

3321.  That  would  be  a matter  of  mere  detail  after- 
wards.  Supposing  that  was  done,  where  would  yon 
suggest,  as  you  have  a very  good  local  knowledge,  where 
would  you  suggest  that  the  infirm  inmates  of  this  and 
some  more  unions  should  be  treated,  allowing  all  the 
accommodation  here  entirely  for  the  idiots  and  luna- 
tics of  the  whole  county  ? — I suppose  Milford  would  be 
one  and  Stranorlar  would  be  another. 
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3322.  You  think  these  two  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  County  Donegal  generally? — These  two 
workhouses. 

Chairman. — Breaking  up  all  the  other  unions  except 
Milford  ? 

Mr.  Mackey. — Not  necessarily  ; but  break  up  Letter- 
kenny  Union  as  a union,  treating  it  as  an  auxiliary 
asylum  for  the  whole  county,  and  then  have  two  union 
hospitals  for  the  County  Donegal,  one  at  Milford',  and 
the  other  any  other  place  you  like. 

Chairman. — But  Milford,  certainly  ? 

3323.  Mr.  Mackey. — Or  take  Dunfanaghy,  or  any 
place  at  all — we  will  have  something  to  say  to  Milford 
presently — but  Letterkenny  would  be  more  suitable  as 
•an  auxiliary  asylum  than  any  other  union  ? — Save,  I 
am  afraid  if  you  make  Letterkenny  an  auxiliary  luna- 
tic asylum,  you  won’t  get  the  same  capitation  grant 
for  the  lunatics  relieved. 

3324.  Assuming  the  harmless  lunatics  were  trans- 
ferred here,  could  they  not  be  kept  in  this  place  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  to  the  county  than  up  above  ? — I am 
afraid  not,  if  you  only  get  half  the  capitation  grant. 

3325.  Do  you  know  the  average  cost  of  an  inmate  in 
this  particular  week? — No.  I know  it  used  to  be,  in 
years  gone  past,  over  2s.  2d. 

Chairman. — That  is  for  food  only ; you  would  have 
to  add  all  other  establishment  charges. 

3326.  Mr.  Mackey. — What  would  it  come  to  when 
yon  added  all  others  ? 

Chairman. — You  never  made  it  out  ? — No,  I did  not. 


3327.  I don’t  think  it  was  ever  done.  They  like  say-  sept.  29,  1903. 
ing  our  average  cost  is  2s.  9 <2.  as  compared  with  £25  a — — 
year  in  the  asylum,  and  that  looks  a very  big  thing ; Mr.  John  G. 
but  then  the  asylum  takes  in  everything — cost  of  build-  Larfem- 
ings,  and  everything — and  when  you  tot  up  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  union  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Letter- 
kenny Asylum,  they  are  very  different  figures,  and  then 

the  capitation  grant  reduces  the  cost  of  asylum  inmates. 

I suppose  one  of  your  grounds  for  stating  that  this 
would  be  more  convenient  would  be  in  the  event  of  any 
one  of  these  insane  or  idiots  developing  serious  symp- 
toms, that  he  could  be  more  easily  removed  to  the  ordi- 
dary  asylum  ? — Yes,  it  is  so  near  hand. 

3328.  Have  not  the  asylum  authorities  acquired  a 
very  large  farm  ? — They  have. 

3329.  On  which,  of  course,  the  people  confined  here 
could  do  manual  labour? — Yes. 

3330.  Chairman. — How  many  people  have  you  here 
that  could  handle  a spade? — As  a rule  they  are  not 
able-bodied. 

Chairman. — Are  the  County  Council  producing  any 
evidence  to-day  ? 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — I don’t  think  so.  They  named  Mr. 

Donleavy,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Doherty,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  I communicated  with  both,  and  I had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Donleavy,  and  he  told  me  he  did 
not  intend  to  offer  any  evidence.  Mr.  Wm.  Doherty 
wrote  he  was  not  sure  whether  he  could  come  or  not. 


Mr.  Francis  Ward  examined. 


3331.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Urban 
Council? — I am. 

3332.  And  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
too  ? — Yes. 

3333.  The  Urban  Council  considered  this  question  of 
the  amalgamation  of  unions,  and  there  was  a voting  of 
three  to  two.  Were  you  among  the  three  or  the  two  ? — 
T was  in  the  majority. 

3334.  What  was  the  view  of  the  majority? — The 
view  of  the  majority  was,  as  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Lar- 
kin, has  very  succinctly  stated,  and  I could  not  do 
more  than  just  repeat  what  he  has  said.  About  Query 
4,  I have  seen  reason  to  change  my  mind  since. 

3335.  “Whether,  in  the  event  of  an  amalgamation 
or  combination  of  unions  being  carried  out,  or  any 
•other  arrangements  being  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  poor,  any  changes  in  the  law  and  procedure 
as  to  administration,  and  in  the  chargeability  of  relief, 
would  be  desirable?” — I have  been  since  studying  the 
matter  over,  and  I think  that  a change  in  the  procedure 
of  the  law  and  in  the  chargeability  would  be  necessary, 
in  fact  essential,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing technical  instruction,  which  would  become  a 
source  of  remuneration,  able-bodied  and  intelligent  men 
would  be  able  to  earn  a living  themselves,  would  be 
more  than  self-supporting.  I have  seen  sixty  years 
ago  in  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Glasgow,  where  blind 
people  were  doing  handiwork  that  was  in  a great 
measure  self-supporting ; such  as  basket-making.  One 
of  the  senses  is  a feeling  of  touch.  Thesei  tilings  could 
be  taught  in  Donegal  as  well.  I even  introduced  here 
the  basketmaking  which  would  generate  the  growing  of 
osiers,  and  would  be  an  industry  that  is  not  known 
here  hardly  at  all.  The  swamps  that  are  now  unpro- 
ductive could  be  made  very  productive  by  the  growing 
of  osiers,  by  giving  technical  instruction  in  the  arts, 
and  several  other  purposes — could  he  made  self-support- 
ing in  this  institution — and  therefore  I say  that  there 
should  be  a change  as  regards  Query  4,  a change  that 
would  not  only  benefit  tlie  community  generally  by 
giving  technical  instruction,  but  the  children  at  home 
in  their  places  could  also  he  employed  at  this  business. 

3336.  That  is  not  technical  instruction,  though  ; that 
is  factory  work  you  are  talking  of? — I think  it  comes 
under  the  head  of  technical  instruction.  I may  be 
mistaken,  but  I am  still  of  the  opinion,  and  will  hold 
that  opinion  until  I see  reason  to  give  it  up  for  a 
better.  The  reason  I changed  my  opinion  from  agree- 
ing with  the  original  answer  to  Query  4 is  that  I saw 
reasons  since  in  the  writings  of  others  to  change  my 
opinion,  and  whenever  I found  a better  reason  than  I 
thought  I had  myself,  I thought  it  would  not  be  right 
to  be  wedded  to  my  own,  but  to  give  in  to  those  who 
know  more ; therefore  I do  not  hold  with  the  Council 
in  Query  4.  These  observations,  coupled  with  what 
the  Clerk  has  stated,  is  all  that  I could  say.  I agree 
■with  him. 


3337.  You  thought  that  no  workhouse  should  be  Sir.  Francis 
broken  up  at  all? — In  the  county,  except  this  is  an  Ward, 
exception  to  that.  Query  4 would  be  an  exception  to 

that,  and  it  modifies  my  opinion. 

3338.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — In  regard  to  Letterkenny? 

— Yes. 

3339.  Dr.  Bigger. — Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  good  to  dissolve  some  unions  ? — I don’t  go  be- 
yond tlie  county  ; I do  think  it  would. 

3340.  Chairman. — What  unions  would  you  break 
up  ? — As  regards  the  breaking  up  of  some  unions,  and 
the  leaving  of  others,  I think  as  a central  place  it 
would  be  well  to  leave  Letterkenny  and  Donegal 
Unions,  which  would  be  a central  portion  of  the  North- 
west of  Donegal,  more  so  than  Milford.  Milford  and 
Letterkenny  are  rather  near  each  other.  I am  only 
making  suggestions.  I think  that  that  would  serve,  or 
if  Donegal  would  not  be  chosen,  say  Inishowen.  It  is 
nearly  similarly  circumstanced  to  Donegal ; it  is  in  the 
centre  of  a large  tract  of  the  county. 

3341.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? 

— No,  there  is  not,  except  an  extension  of  technical 
instruction  which  would  become  self-supporting  here- 
after to  any  institution  in  which  it  would  be  followed 
up.  We  are  greatly  at  a loss  for  technical  instruc- 
tion. We  have  poured  in  on  us  the  products  of  other 
countries  from  the  Continent  that  our  children  could 
be  employed  at  here ; we  are  buying  them  and  paying 
dearly  for  them,  whereas  it  would  give  an  immense 
amount  of  employment  if  adopted  here,  but  we  cannot 
do  that  without  technical  instruction.  We  have  not 
sufficient  funds  to  apply  for  that  purpose ; we  are  let- 
ting them  accumulate,  but  when  they  are  accumulated, 
it  is  expected  we  will  be  able  to  bring  in  technical  in- 
struction on  a larger  scale. 

3342.  Mr.  Mackey.— You  have  lived  in  Letterkenny 
for  a long  time  ? — Over  fifty  years. 

3343.  You  know  the  Letterkenny  Asylum,  I suppose, 
from  it  was  built? — I do. 

3344.  Of  course  it  has  been  tremendously  enlarged? 

— It  has. 

3345.  At  present  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that 
there  are  a large  number  of  harmless  lunatics  confined 
there?— I believe  so. 

3346.  Have  you  not  from  time  to  time  seen  them 
going  up  the  streets  of  Letterkenny  when  they  were 
making  a new  burial  ground  ? — I have. 

3347.  Large  numbers  of  them  in  charge  of  a few  men  ? 

— Yes. 

3348.  Those  you  would  consider  harmless  lunatics? 

—I  would,  indeed. 

3349.  Assuming  this  Commission  would  think  that 
some  of  the  unions  should  be  dissolved  and  a work- 
house  made  an  auxiliary  asylum,  would  you  not  think 
that  Letterkenny  would  be  more  adapted  for  that  than 
any  other  union?— I do. 
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3350.  You  know  the  accommodation  you  have  in  tins 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

3351.  For  how  many,  please? 

Mr.  S.  2?.  Watters. — 650. 

Mr.  Mackey. — And  the  hospital,  I suppose,  would 
accommodate  fifty  or  sixty  more? 

Mr.  S.  B.  Watters. — That  includes  all. 

3352.  Mr.  Mackey. — Assuming  there  were  150  or  200 
taken  out  of  the  present  Letterkenny  Asylum,  would 
net  that  relieve  the  tremendous  congestion  we  hear 
about  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board? — It  would. 

3353.  And  would  save  for  some  years  any  further 
expenditure  on  the  institution  ? — I would  modify  my 
answer  in  this  way,  that  if  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
asylum  and  brought  into  the  workhouse,  that  it  should 
be  with  a view  that  it  would  lessen  taxation  generally. 

3354.  Irrespective  of  whether  you  think  it  would 
have  an  effect  on  t-Keir  minds,  do  you  not  think  that 
associating  persons  of  the  idiot  class  or  harmless  class 
of  lunatics  with  people  who  are  really  lunatics,  does 
them  harm? — No ; I would  be  for  a separation,  as  far 
as  possible. 

3355.  Is  not  that  impossible  with  the  present  build- 
ing, having  regard  to  the  congestion? — I think  not; 
in  all  these  arrangements  the  view  would  be  to  lessen 
taxation  generally. 

3356.  I quite  agree  with  you  if  such  a thing  can  be 
done,  but  you  think  that  if  any  such  union  was  fitted 
up  as  an  auxiliary  asylum,  Letterkenny  would  be  more 
suitable  for  it? — I do  think  that. 

3357.  Mr.  M'Fadden. — At  present  the  Lifford  Infir- 
mary is  very  difficult  to  get  at  from  Dunfanaghy  and 
Milford? — It  is. 

3358.  Letterkenny  would  be  the  most  central  in  case 
of  any  change  of  hospital  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

3359.  I see  the  Guardians  recommend  this  workhouse 
should  be  converted  into  a shirt  factory.  You  are  not 
in  favour  of  that  ? — No ; but  the  trend  of  public 
matters  is  such  that  there  must  be  changes,  having  re- 
gard to  fire  great  taxation.  £4  is  given  to  officials  for 
taking  care  of  the  destitute  poor,  while  only  £1  is  ex- 
pends on  the  destitute  poor.  I think  it  would  be  well 
that  the  wise  legislators  of  our  country,  and  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  law  of  our  land,  should  see  to  the 
lessening  of  this  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a view  to  the  accommodation,  and  comfort,  and  requi- 
sites of  the  poor  and  needy  ; but  it  is  an  awful  thing 
to  say  that  £4  is  expended  on  officials.  And  in  saying 
this  I make  no  reflection  upon  officials,  but  it  surely 
could  be  done  with  less. 

3360.  Chairman. — Is  that  as  regards  this  work- 
house? — No,  generally  of  workhouses. 

3361.  Out  of  £5  raised  on  Letterkenny  Union,  you 
spend  £4  on  officials  and  £1  on  the  poor.  Is  that  true 
as  regards  this  workhouse  ? — I believe  it  is.  No  ; I will 
modify  my  saying.  It  is  true,  but  in  a general  way, 
taking  all  the  workhouses  as  a standard. 

3362.  Did  you  take  that  as  a general  statement  from 
somebody  else,  or  have  you  gone  into  the  calculation 
yourself  ? — No ; I have  seen  it  written,  and  very 
reasonably ; and  in  fact  it  won  me  over. 

3363.  You  adopted  it  as  your  own  opinion? — I did. 

3364.  Now  can  you  tell  us  the  basis  and  ground- 
work of  that  statement? — The  ground-work  is  in  the 
public  press,  the  very  regenerators  of  the  country. 

3365.  Have  you  made  a calculation  on  that  general 
statement,  to  see  whether  it  would  be  true  as  regards 


the  Letterkenny  Union  with  which  you  are  well 
acquainted  as  a Guardian.  Have  you  tried  with  the 
clerk  of  the  union  or  any  person  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  the  amount  that  is  raised  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses is  spent  on  officials,  and  how  much  is  spent  on 
inmates?— I have  not,  sir;  but  this  appears  in  the 
public  press.  ■ 

3366.  You  don’t  adopt  everything  yon  see  in  the 
public  press  ? — Not  everything  ; if  it  is  contradicted  in 
the  public  press  and  reasons  given. 

3367.  You  have  the  means  of  testing  it  here?— No, 
I have  not. 

3368.  You  have  the  accounts  of  the  Letterkenny 
Union  at  your  disposal,  and  can  see  whether  the  four- 
to-one  proportion  is  true  here ; you  can  satisfy  your- 
self very  easily  of  that  ? — I have  that  at  my  disposal, 
but  I have  not  the  time  at  my  disposal. 

3369.  Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  Watters,  the  clerk  of  the 
union,  to  make  that  calculation  for  yon? — I did  not, 
for  I did  not  see  Mr.  Watters  in  that  line  since  I saw 
that  information. 

3370.  I would  recommend  you,  before  you  give  such 
evidence  again,  to  check  it  with  Mr.  Watters? — Mr. 
Watters  is  only  one  individual. 

3371.  But  he  is  the  individual  who  keeps  the  accounts 
of  the  union? — It  does  not  follow  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  do  that,  because  I give  that  as  a standard  of  all 
the  unions  of  Ireland. 

3372.  You  don’t  know  what  sum  was  taken  as  poor 
rate  all  over  Ireland? — I don’t  know  now.  I could 
know  it  from  statistics  I have  in  my  keeping,  but  I 
don’t  liavertlie  time  to  look  into  them  ; but,  in  fact,  to 
doubt  that  statement  I might  as  well  doubt  some  of 
the  statements  of  Ministers  of  State  that  I hear,  and 
there  is  no  proof  required  of  them. 

3373.  What  would  you  take  if  you  were  testing  that 
four-to-one  ratio.  What  sum  would  you  take  as  the 
total  amount  raised  to  be  divided  between  the  four-to- 
one  ? — I would  take  that. 

3374.  What  sum  would  you  take  for  the  Letterkenny 
Union? — I cannot  say  now. 

3375.  Surely  j'ou'can  tell  me  how  much  a year  is 
spent  in  the  Letterkenny  Union,  of  which  £4  goes  to 
officials  and  £1  to  the  inmates.  What  sum  would 
you  take  as  the  sum  to  be  divided  ? — If  I admit  the 
premises,  you  would  have  me  in  a cul-ile-sac. 

3376.  I think  I would  have  you  there  in  any  case 
before  long,  because  I am  sure  the  statement  is  grossly 
absurd?— I must  wriggle  as  best  I can  to  get  out  of  it. 

3377.  You  have  adopted  a general  statement  without 
testing  it  as  regards  your  own  union  ? — -I  don’t  admit 
J have  adopted  it.  I say  I have  seen  it,  and  it  has 
changed  my  mind  from  what  it  was  before. 

3378.  Now  these  wild  statements  that  £4  are  spent 
on  officials  for  every  £1  spent  on  the  poor  are  very 
wild  but  very  attractive  to  some  minds.  It  would  be 
better  to  test  them  by  figures,  than  to  be  vapouring 
about  them? — I put  them  forward  for  what  they  are 
worth,  and  they  are  not  contradicted  at  present. 

3379.  You  come  before  a Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  these  things,  and  give  that  as  n fact  as 
portion  of  your  evidence? — Will  you  allow  me  to  with- 
draw giving  it  as  a fact  ? 

3380.  Then  I am  to  take  it  you  saw  that  in  the 
paper’s  ?— You  say  I took  that  as  a fact.  I don’t  think 
I said  that.  I said  I saw  it  in  the  papers. 

( Shorthand  writer  reads  Questions  3360  to  3363). 


Mr.  Philip 
Carroll. 


Mr.  Philip  Carroll  examined. 


3381.  Chairman. — Are  you  a member  of  the  Urban 
Council  ? — Yes. 

3382.  Were  you  of  the  majority  or  minority? — The 
minority. 

3383.  Will  you  tell  us  what  considerations  influ- 
enced you  in  voting  for  the  closing  up  of  the  work- 
house? — I considered  this  house  a resort  for  tramps. 
Week  after  week  there  is  a long  list  read  out,  in  the 
summer  time  particularly.  During  the  militia  train- 
ing, in  one  week  I believe  I am  correct  in  saying  there 
were  eighty-six  tramps.  We  applied  to  the  War  De- 
partment to  be  recouped,  and  they  refused,  for  the 
reason  that  these  men  were  not  in  the  pay  of  the  ser- 
vice. And  another  reason  is  the  inconvenience  of  the 
county  infirmary.  This  workhouse  could  be  converted 
into  an  infirmary. 

3384.  The  tramps  largely  influenced  your  mind? — 
They  did. 

3385.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  breaking  up  the 
Letterkenny  Union? — As  a workhouse,  I would. 


3386.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  sick  and  infirm 
that  are  now  in  this  building? — They  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  union. 

3387.  Where  would  you  transfer  the  Letterkenny  sick 
and  infirm  to  ? — I think  Milford  would  be  a very  cen- 
tral place. 

3388.  Would  you  add  the  whole  of  the  Letterkenny 
Union  to  Milford,  or  would  you  break  it  up  between 
Strabane  and  Stranorlar  ? — I would  not  go  to  Strabane 
at  all,  but  Stranorlar  or  Milford  ; either  of  the  two,  0 
any  place  convenient  that  would  not  entail  a harasn  p 
on  them. 

3389.  In  what  proportions  would  you  divide  the 
union? — I have  not  considered  that. 


3390.  How  much  would  you  send  to  one  and  ho 
much  to  another  place?— That  would  be  a mattor 
the  accommodation  they  would  have  in  the  ain 
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3391.  But  you  would  break  it  up  most  probably  be- 
tween Stranorlar  and  Milford? — I would  be  in  favour 
of  that,  a.nd  converting  this  into  a fever  hospital. 

3392.  Not  the  whole  building  ; you  have  a fever  hos- 
pital next  door? — That  is  very  small. 

3395.  A county  infirmary  you  would  say,  rather? — I 
would  suggest  also  that  in  the  event  of  not  breaking 
it  up,  to  make  it  a kind  of  home,  and  classify  the 
people.  Some  people  come  here  that  are  very  well  able 
to  work,  and  I should  detain  them.  There  are  trades- 
men come  here — painters,  carpenters,  and  shoemakers. 
I should  detain  them  for  a certain  time,  and  make 
them  make  shoes  and  mend  clothes,  and  so  on. 

3394.  Have  you  looked  into  the  figures  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  house? — I am  not  a Guardian  now. 

3395.  Do  you  really  think  you  would  find  many  per- 
sons amongst  those  admitted  here  fit  to  exercise  any 
trade  ? — I believe  there  are  people  in  the  house  at  the 
present  time  very  well  able  to  work ; as  able  as  people 
outside. 

3396.  I have  been  through  the  house  this  morning, 
and  I must  say  they  are  a very  debilitated  set  of  old 
people  ? — You  are  an  official. 

3397.  You  think  they  go  to  bed  when  they  see  me?— 
I say  that  people  nowadays  are  very  cunning.  Of 
course,  that  is  a matter  for  medical  opinion,  not  mine. 

3398.  A practical  man’s  opinion  is  very  good? I 

may  consider  them  able  to  work  perhaps,  and  the 
medical  man  would  not. 

3399.  Have  you  any  people  in  your  mind  who  are  at 
present  m the  workhouse  and  able  to  work  ? — I have, 
but  I would  not  like  to  mention  names. 

3400.  I don’t  ask  you  to  mention  names,  but  yon 
have  people  in  your  mind?— I have.  When  I was  a 
Guardian,  I believe  there  were  a good  many  well  able 
to  work,  men  and  women  ; some,  of  course,  are  not. 

3401.  The  majority  are  not  ?— Oh,  no. 

3402.  Now  is  there  anything  else  that  you  would 
like  to  mention  ?— Provided  this  workhouse  was  kept 
as  it  is,,  the  tramp  question  is  cropping  up  in  every 
union,  this  bridewell  below  is  now  disused,  and  I 
would  send  the  tramps  to  the  bridewell  for  a few  nights. 

3403.  If  Letterkenny  Workhouse  were  closed  up  as 
a workhouse  ?— But  even  as  it  is. 

3404.  You  would  make  the  tramps  go  to  the  bride- 
well?— Or  leave  a discretionary  power  with  the  reliev- 
ing officer. 

3405.  It  would  keep  up  the  bridewell.  Would  you 
put  that  in  the  hands  of  the  police  or  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  ? — There  is  a man  there  at  present  paid  for 
looking  after  it. 

3406.  He  is  under  the  Prisons  Board? 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — The  County  Council. 

IFifness.— Could  it  not  be  converted  for  that  pur- 
pose ; it  is  now  disused. 

3407.  Tli at  is  a suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  us 
already  in  different  places.  What  do  you  think  would 
be  the  effect  of  that? — To  stop  a good  many  tramps 
from  coming  in. 

3408.  Would  they  stay  out  or  cease  being  tramps? — 
I expect  they  would  cease  to  be  tramps. 

. 34°9-  Don’t  you  think  it  is  possible  they  might  go 
into  the  farmers’  out-liouses  or  sleen  in  the  hayricks? — 

I don’t  think  it. 

3410.  A great  many  Guardians  have  given  evidence, 
3n  9 sa;d  th°y  very  rauch  prefer  leaving  things  as  they 
are? — There  are  houses  burned  in  towns,  and  there  are 
no  tramps  in  them. 

3411.  You  would  like  to  try  the  experiment  of  put- 

ting the  tramps  under  rigorous  treatment  ?— Those  who 
are  going  from  town  to  town  and  making  it  a profes- 
sion. * 

3412.  You  could  not  very  well  draw  the  line  and  say 
there  are  some  tramps  we  will  receive  and  some  we  will 
not ; that  will  altogether  come  under  the  discretion  of 
“®r,ehe£ng  officer  or  master?— That  is  what  I have 
stated.  The  relieving  officer  has  a very  good  idea  who 
they  would  be. 

He  would  send  the  deserving  poor  here? — Yes, 
^.Jnose  hot  deserving  he  would  send  to  the  bridewell. 
•3414.  The  question  of  payment  by  the  sick.  Would 
you  be  m favour  of  that  as  a practical  man.  At  pre- 
' ?n1“,a  !ar°®  amount  of  money  is  spent  on  relieving  the 
i aole,  they  might  pay  a small  amount, 
wo.  Some  are  able  to  pay  la.  a week,  and  others 
irom  perhaps  3s.  to  10s.  ?— Well,  a sliding  scale ; I 
in  favour  of  that. 

■Rno  ‘ * ,you  be  in  favour  of  authorising  a 
ra  Guardians  or  governors  to  charge  say  from 
' t 10*-  ?— I don’t  quite  understand  what  you 

„ , ' . C0Drse,  if  they  are  able  to  stop  out,  they 

won’t  require  to  come  in.  ' 


3417.  I am  talking  about  the  sick.  Supposing  a 
person  wants  to  come  in  for  treatment  in  the  sick 
wards ; if  it  is  a member  of  a riian’s  family  who  is  in  1 
receipt  of  £1  a week  ?— Very  few  will  come  in  that  can  1 
stop  out. 

3418.  Even  the  sick  to  be  treated? — They  don’t  like 
to  come  to  the  workhouse. 

3419.  Mr.  Mackey. — Free? — In  any  case  they  don’t 
like  the  word  workhouse. 

3420.  Chairman. — You  have  an  idea  of  turning  this 
place  into  an  infirmary? — I have. 

3421.  Did  you  consider  the  question  of  a district 
hospital  at  ail? — No. 

3422.  Do  you  think  union  rating  is  right? — I do. 

3423.  You  would  rather  have  that  than  electoral  divi- 
sion rating  ? — Personally,  as  regards  Letterkenny. 

3424.  Would  you  like  to  get  still  further  relief  by 
getting  portion  of  the  expenditure  on  the  county,  or 
some  other  larger  area  ?— There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

I think  every  person  will  admit  it, 

3425.  Or  it  might  be  increased  by  having  a larger 
area? — We  don’t  want  any  increase. 

3426.  You  would  rather  have  the  rates  more  uniform. 
You  would  not  like  the  rate  uniform  unless  it  was  in 
your  favour  ? — Well,  I would  not,  speaking  honestly. 

3427.  You  know  that  some  of  the  very  poor  unions 
have  exceedingly  high  rates  ? — I know  in  my  time  they 
had.  The  division  I represented — Seacor — it  was 
2s.  8 d.  at  one  time,  and  there  was  no  pauper  in  it. 

3428.  In  Annagry  it  was  8s.  in  the  £ in  the  old 
times? — But  there  was  no  pauper  in  the  Seacor  Divi- 
sion. Some  ether  divisions  in  my  time  were  9 d.  or 
MM.  Letterkenny  was  Is.  2d. 

3429.  Would  you  look  with  favour  on  a proposal 
that  the  county  should  try  to  give  some  relief  to  the 
very  poor  districts,  such  as  Seacor,  or  even  three  times 
as  bad  as  Seacor  ? — Of  course,  I would  be  in  favour  of 
any  district  getting  relief. 

3430.  Out  of  the  rates — a rate-in-aid? — The  other 
portions  would  not  like  to  do  that ; no,  I would  not. 

3431.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  would  not  wish  to  ex- 
tend the  changeability  beyond  the  union? — No. 

3432.  You  know  what  that  is  ? — I do  J the  other 
would  be  problematical. 

3433.  Chairman. — What  is  your  union  rating  at  pre- 
sent ? — Is.  2d.  ; the  standard  rate  is  10£d. 

3434.  When  you  come  and  find  people  very  much 
poorer  paying  twice  and  three  times,  and  perhaps  four 
times,  as  large  poundage,  don’t  you  think  it  is  fair  for 
them  to  ask  for  some  assistance? — For  us  to  become 
charitable  ? 

3435.  I don’t  say  charity  at  all,  but  some  arrange- 
ment that  will  cause  the  rates  to  fall  less  severely  on 
them? — If  I was  living  in  the  poor  districts,  I would, 
but  as  I am,  I would  rather  stop  as  I am. 

3436.  Mr.  M'Fadden. — You  are  in  favour  of  sending 
the  paupers  of  Letterkenny  to  Milford  and  Stranorlar? 

— Yes. 

3437.  You  don’t  know  anything  about  Milford  Work- 
house  ? — I never  was  in  it. 

3438.  Were  you  ever  in  Stranorlar? — No. 

3439.  You  don’t  know  the  number  of  paupers  in  each 
at  present? — No. 

3440.  You  don’t  know  that  they  are  less  than  at  Let- 
terkenny?— I was  one  of  the  parties  appointed  at  an 
inquiry  in  Dunfanaghy — I think  the  Chairman  was 
there — and  they  were  to  do  away  with  the  Dunfanaghy 
Workhouse,  and  send  portion  here  to  Letterkenny  and 
portion  to  Milford,  but  the  Milford  Guardians  were 
very  kind ; they  were  sending  all  the  poor  portions  to 
Letterkenny. 

3441.  You  would  not  take  it  then? — No. 

3442.  Would  you  not  think  it  would  be  as  convenient 
for  the  Milford  paupers  to  come  to  Letterkenny  as  for 
the  Letterkenny  paupers  to  go  to  Milford  ? — I have 
given  the  reasons  to  the  Chairman  why  I would  con- 
sider this  place  as  the  proper  place  for  a county  infir- 
mary. 

3443.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  an  auxili- 
ary asylum'? — I have,  more  or  less. 

3444.  Would  vou  be  in  favour  of  that? — No. 

3445.  Why? — Because  I think  it  would  increase  the 
taxation. 

3446.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  all  the  harmless 
idiots  in  the  county  being  taken  here? — No. 

3447.  Mr.  Mackey. — Don’t  you  find  that  insanity  is 
very  much  on  the  increase  in  the  County  Donegal? — 
Unfortunately,  it  is. 

3448.  And  sooner  or  later  a very  large  addition  must 
be  made  to  the  present  asylum  ? — They  are  putting  an 
addition  to  it  at  the  present  time. 
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3449.  I mean  a further  addition? — That  is  only  an- 
ticipation. 

3450.  But  it  is  certainly  congested  at  present?— It  is 
stated  so. 


3451.  But  this  addition,  I suppose,  will  remedy  that 
congestion  7— It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  no  more 
additions  required. 

Chairman. — Have  you  any  witnesses  for  the  union? 
Mr  M'Fadden.—  The  Chairman  is  here. 


Mr.  Hugh 
LTClafferty. 


I 


Mr.  Hugh  M'Claffertt  examined. 


3452.  Mr.  M'Fadden.— You  are  Chairman  of  the 

Board  of  Guardians  and  also  a member  of  the  County 
Council? — Tes.  . ... 

3453.  Chairman.— You  are  against  breaking  up  the 

Letterkenny  Union?— No,  sir.  I did  not  consider 
what  unions  in  the  county  should  be  broken  up.  1 
have  not  thought  of  that  aspect  of  the  question,  but  I 
am  in  favour  of  amalgamation.  _ 

3454.  In  favour  of  amalgamation  generally  i—  xes. 

3455.  You  are  a Guardian  of  Letterkenny  Union  ? — 

3456.1  Are  you  in  favour  of  breaking  up  the  Letter- 
kenny Union?— I have  not  thought  of  that.  I have 
not  considered  the  geography  of  the  county  sufficiently 
to  say  which  union  should  be  broken  up  in  order  to 
consider  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  poor  hereafter 
transferred  from  one  union  to  another. 

3457.  But  as  regards  your  own  union  here,  what 
would  your  view  be.  "Would  you  like  to  see  it  broken 
up  and  divided,  say,  between  Milford  and  Strabane, 
as  Mr.  Carroll  suggested  ?— No,  beyond  this,  that  if 
you  consider  the  question  of  an  auxiliary  asylum  or 
county  infirmary,  I would  say  there  is  no  other  work- 
house  in  the  county  more  suitable  or  central  than  Let- 
terkenny would  be  for  either  purpose ; but  as  regards 
any  other  aspect  of  the  question,  I think,  unless  it  was 
going  to  be  converted  into  an  auxiliary_asylum  or 
county  infirmary,  there  is  no  other  union  workhouse 
in  the  county  that  gives  better  accommodation  to  the 
sick  poor  ; and  they  are  better  treated  than  in  any  other 
workhouse,  because  I see  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
pauper  in  the  workhouse  at  the  present  time  is  more 
than  in  any  other  workhouse,  consequently  I come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  better  treated.  It. is 
3a.  6 id.  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  3s.  8 d.  m the  in- 
firmary. I believe  it  is  3s.  Id.  on  the  average,  and  I 
believe  that  is  higher  than  in  any  other  workhouse  m 

th34^ISo  far  as  food  goes ? — I have  asked  for  that, 
and  I got  no  answer  as  to  whether  it  was  for  the  cost 
of  food  or  not.  The  dietary  scale  has  been  largely  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Watters. — Food  and  clothing. 

3459.  Mr.  M'Fadden. — That  accounts  for  the  increase 
in  rates  from  the  standard  year  ? — Yes ; it  is  much 
higher  than  when  I first  becartie  a Guardian.  I re- 
member when  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  only  2s.  4tf. 
in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  2s.  8 d.  in  the  infirmary. 

3460.  Chairman. — You  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
breaking  up  the  Letterkenny  Union  unless  you  were 
first  satisfied  that  the  premises  could  be  used  either  as 
a county  infirmary  or  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum?— 
Individually,  I have  not  considered  the  matter,  but  on 
a general  principle,  I believe  it  is  one  of  the  most 
central  unions  in  the  county,  and  unless  it  was  going 
to  be  converted  into  either  of  those,  it  would  be  a mis- 
take to  break  up  Letterkenny  Union.* 

3461.  But  if  it  were  used  for  either  of  those  purposes 
it  would  first  have  to  be  broken  up  ? — Yes  ; I should 
say  it  should  be  broken  up. 

3462.  If  you  could  use  it  for  either  of  those  pur- 
poses ? — I would.  , . , 

3463.  Supposing  it  was  broken  up  and  converted  into 
an  auxiliary  asylum  or  county  infirmary,  how  would 
you  divide  Letterkenny  Union  among  the  surrounding 
unions  ?— I have  not  thought  of  that  aspect. 


3464.  You  know,  of  course,  the  geography  of  the 

unions? — I know  some  divisions  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  Milford,  Ballymacool,  Castlewray 

3465.  Letterkenny  itself? 

Mr.  Mackey. — And  Gortnavern  ?- -Certainly ; the 
other  portions  certainly  would  be  more  convenient  to 
Stranorlar.  , , 

3466.  Chairman.— Anything  on  the  far  side  of  the 
hill,  say  south  of  Letterkenny,  Glenswilly  ?— " Yes,  por- 
tions such  as  Seacor  and  Kincraigy. 

3467.  Mr.  M'Fadden.— What  would  yon  do  with 
your  own  division  ?— Dunfanaghy  would  be  the  most 
convenient  for  Garten,  Churchill,  and  Templedouglas. 

3468.  Chairman.— But  if  Dunfanaghy  were  to  be 
closed,  where  would  you  send  them  ?— I think  there  is 
very  little  likelihood  of  both  Letterkenny  and  Dun- 
fanaghy being  both  closed. 

3469.  Mr.  M'Fadden.— I suppose  you  would  bring 
them  to  Letterkenny?— I could  not  say  where  they 
would  be  brought  until  we  hear  which  are  going  to  be 
dissolved.  I think  Letterkenny  Workhouse  would  be 
most  convenient  for  the  paupers  of  Dunfanaghy. 

3470.  You  would  send  Tory  Island  to  Sligo?— I don’t 
think  Tory  Island  sends  many  paupers  to  any  work- 
house. 

3471.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  more  you  would 
like  to  say?— With  regard  to  tramps,  I consider  they 
are  a great  burden  on  the  various  unions,  but  on  Let- 
terkenny .in  particular,  because  I believe  it. is  a very 
central  place  here,  and  more  tramps  come  along  to  this 
union  perhaps  than  to  any  other  union  in  the  county ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  training  of  the  Militia,  there 
is  a special  reason  why  so  many  of  them  come  here. 
These  men  are  not  in  the  receipt  of  any  pay  when  they 
come  here ; eventually  they  are,  and  I think  it  is  a 
great  hardship  on  the  ratepayers  of  this  union  that 
they  have  to  support  militia  tramps  for  two  or  three 
nights. 

3472.  I suppose  the  town  would  rather  have  them 
and  give  them  the  two  or  three  nights’  accommodation 
than  lose  them  altogether? — Portion  of  the  towns- 
people, but  not  all. 

3473.  Mr.  M'Fadden.— The  Guardians  made  a re- 
commendation that  the  Government  should  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  paupers  over  sixty? — Yes. 

3474.  An  old-age  pension? — Yes. 

3475.  The  present  infirmary  at  Lifiord  is  rather  in- 
convenient for  patients  from  Milford,  Letterkenny, 
and  Dunfanaghy  ? — Any  institution  at  one  side  of  the 
county  must  necessarily  be  inconvenient. 

3476.  With  the  new  railway  service  it  is  very  con- 
venient for  patients  from  Dunfanaghy  and  Milford  to 
come  here  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. — I see  they  send  patients  from  Dun- 
fanaghy by  train  through  Letterkenny. 

Mr.  M'Fadden.— Yes,  fever  patients. 

Chairman.— It  is  not  a usual  thing  to  send  the  side 
by  train? 

Mr.  M'Fadden.— No.  Those  are  the  only  Letter- 

kenny witnesses  present. 

Mr.  Jotin  Mallins.—' Would  you  mind  taking  my 
evidence  about  the  hospital  in  Ramelton  ? 


Mr.  John 
Mallins. 


Mr.  John  Mallins  examined. 


3477.  Chairman.— Are  you  acting  professionally?— 
No,  I am  one  of  the  governors.  I sent  you  in  a state- 

m<3478.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  statement  in  evi- 
dence?—With  regard  to  the  foundation  of  the  hos- 
pital-some, of  course,  of  this  evidence,  sir,  is  by  re- 

*"3479  This  is  what  you  believe  to  be  the  case  ? — Yes, 
and  what  I ascertained  by  inquiry.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Grand  Jury  out  of  the  county  cess,  and  it  has  been 


erected  somewhere  about  1830.  A lease  was 
of  the  site  of  it  by  Sir  James  Stewart,  provided 
used  as  a hospital.  And  somewhere  about 
wing  was  added  on  account  of  an  epidemicofchoiera 
that  broke  out  at  the  time.  It  was  out  of  ths  « 
cess  it  was  erected.  The  Grand  Jury  paid  mthev 
time  a proportion  according  as  the  amount  wa 
lected— they  paid  a proportionate  part-for  eveiy 
collected  they  paid  £2,  but  if  there  was  no ' ^ 

at  that  time1,  we  got  no  grant  at  all  from  the  w 
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, „ Now  under  the  Local  Government  Act  all  that  3499.  Mr.  Kayes.— Would  you  ask  do  any  of  those  29_  lr0 

srtf  Dr  ^Bigger. — How  much  is  that?— At  this  came  in.  He  was  an  engineer  on  board  a vessel  that  Malhna. 

U7H  moment— I asked  that— the  Secretary  of  the  arrived  there,  and  the  owners  of  the  vessel  gave  a sub- 
present moment  ras^  ^ ^ ^ ^ scription  of  five  guineas  to  the  hospital. 

L°MB1  Chairman. —Gan  you  tell  me  whether  the  3500.  Chairman.— The  feeling  of  , Jl 

vou  receive  from  the  county  and  from  sub-  strongly  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital? 
cprintionJ  whether  that  fairly  meets  your  expenditure?  —Yes,  and  the  people  of  the  district  won  t come  to  the 
SCTmtions,  wnet  * workhouse ; they  prefer  going  to  the  hospital. 

■^VVoTare  not  struggling  on  in  debt?— No.  3501.  What  surprises  me  is  that  it  is  so  little  taken 

3483  It  meets  your  expenditure  one  year  with  an-  advantage  of*?— That  speaks  well  for  ^ 

ot^r  j ft  is  not  in  debt,  and  in  my  recollection  it  has  district.  We  have  supplied  new  beds  to  the  place  our 


not'been  in  debt.  I will  give  you  the  expense  of  the 

you  might  tell  us  what  class  of  patients 
are  received  there?— They  are  of  a class  that  you  would 
not  call  them  absolutely  destitute.  Some  of  them  are 
destitute.  They  are  poor;  some  of  them  are  able  to 

^3485.  Suffering  from  what  kind  of  ailments? — 
Generally,  Dr.  Patterson  informs  me,  they  consist  of 
fever,  pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
bronchitis.  There  are  a great  many  operations  per- 


selves  by  subscription,  and  got  wire  mattresses  and  a 
new  style  of  bed.  Its  position  is  very  good,  for  there 
are  no  private  dwelling-houses  near  it.  Mr.  Mackey 
is  a good  distance  from  it.  There  is  only  one  house 
near  it.  It  is  in  a very  good  position.  • . . 

Mr.  Mackey. — I don’t  object  to  it  in  the  least;  it  is 
a very  excellent  institution. 

Wit ness, —Ramelton  is  a very  large  district,  there 
were  3,825  in  the  last  Census  for  the  dispensary  district- 
3502.  Chairman.— Do  the  people  from  the  Milford 
Union  use  it?—1 They  do.  We  have  had  Her  Majesty  s 


formed  Of  surgical  operations,  in  1891-92  there  were  ships  coming  in  there  and  sending  men  up. 

two  fewer  eases.  3503.  It  is  no  question  of  a mm  liosptM  at  all ; 


nine  operations  and  two  fever  cases. 

3486.  Is  there  an  operating  room  there? — Not 
exactly  made  for  the ' purpose.  There  are  no  instru- 
ments supplied  to  the  hospital.  He  has  to  use  his 

3487  Has  the  doctor  classified  the  operations  for 
vou?— No.  In  1892-93  there  were  11 ; in  1893-94  there 
was  1 ; in  1894-95  there  were  6 ; in  1895-96  there  were 
4 • in  1896-97  there  were  8 ; in  1897-98  there  were  8 ; 
in  1898-99  there  were  2 ; in  1899-00  there  were  5 ; m 
1900-01  there  were  3 ; in  1901-02  there  were  2,  and  in 
1902-03  there  were  3.  There  have  been  fever  cases; 
typhoid,  measles,  and  scarlatina  have  been  there  in 
1889,  and  in  1901,  and  in  1903. 

3488.  Dr.  Bigger.— Are  the  other  cases  removed 
when  you  have  scarlatina  ?— There  are  different  wings 


xu  io  nu  question  o*  » - — x- 

it  is  a county  hospital  ? — Yes  ; it  is  not  supported  in 
any  way  by  the  poorhouse.  . , 

3504.  Mr.  Mackey.— If  it  be  discontinued,  1 would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  having  a better  class  of  nurses, 
namely,  trained  nurses ; not  a girl  that  had  to  be  edu- 
cated. We  had  one  before— a most  excellent  nurse— 
that  saved  my  life  in  typhoid  fever.  I mean  a trained 
nurse ; not  educated  by  the  local  doctor  ? — The  expenses 
are  very  small  of  the  stafi— only  £60  a year  altogether, 
nurses  and  doctor’s  fees.  It  is  not  equal  to  about  the 
salary  of  the  nurse  in  the  Milford  Workhouse.  It  in- 
cludes medical  attendance  and  medical  comforts  sup- 
plied, as  well  as  good  nursing.  In  1898,  it  was  £121 
16s.  ; in  1899,  £114  10s.  6 d. ; in  1900,  £115  10s.  4d.  , 
1901,  £112  10s.  2d.  ; and  in  1902,  £128  8s.  9 d. 

3505.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — There  is  a county  contri- 


he  divisible  now,  as  decided  by  the  Chief  Baron, 
wish  to  impress  on  you  that  we  have  trained  a number 
of  nurses  in  that  hospital.  , T 

3506.  Chairman.—1 That  I am  sorry  to  hear?—! 


3490.  Chairman.— How  many  nurses?— One  at  pre- 
sent, but  she  has  been  trained  under  Dr.  Patterson. 

3491.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  patients  there  are 

at  the  present  moment  ?— The  number  of  patients  in 
1902-03  is  three.  . 

3492.  What  are  they  suffering  from? — Scarlatina 

one  was  ; I don’t  know  what  the  other  two  are  suffering 
from.  , 


don’t  know  what  your  reason  is. 

3507.  You  could  not  efficiently  tram  nurses  with  an 
average  attendance  of  from  three  to  six  people . They 

E°Mr.  Mackey. — -When  they  go  away  from  there  and 


rule? — The  average  during  the  year  would  come  to 
about  six  in  all  these  years  I have  mentioned. 

3494.  Dr.  Bigger.— The  average  number  in  the  hos- 

pital of  all  kinds  ? — I think  about  that.  There  were 
eleven  one  year.  Those  operations  would  be  a short 
time  in.  . , , 

3495.  Chairman.— You  take  the  names  of  patients, 
and  you  take  your  average  of  the  number  of  names? 

3496.  You  don’t  take  into  question  the  duration  of 


cesses.  . 

3508.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  mean  to  say  you  give  tnem 
a taste  for  it  there?— Yes;  we  prefer  doing  that  to 
taking  in  a paid  one.  . 

Mr  Mackey.— I am  against  the  idea  of  operating 
upon  an  unfortunate  fever  patient. 

Chairman. — Having  unskilled  nurses? 

Mr.  Mackey. — Yes. 

Chairman. — I think  yon  will  find  littln  difference  of: 


their  stay  in  any  of  your  statistics? — No.  I will  give  opinion  on  that, 
you  the  expense  of  the  patients  in  1898.  Witness.— Where  the  means  of  the  hospital  cannot: 

3497.  Each  patient  costs  about?— £9  7s.  4d.  ; that  agor(j  ;t.  Under  Dr.  Patterson  they  turn  out  exceed- 

is  the  average  cost.  , ,,  _ ingly  well.  ...  , 

3498.  But  you  don’t  say  how  long  is  the  average  Mackey.— Yes,  I agree,  it  is  a great  success. 

"SSStS  think  wo  will  nsk  tho  doctor,  or  who-  Stiffen  - A -fi—  - * *«"  ^ 

ever  acts  as  registrar,  to  give  us  further  particulars. 


to  the  infirmary. 


Dr.  Carre 

3509.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  are  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  fever  hospital  here? — Yes,  sir. 

3510.  Mr.  Mallins  gave  us  some  idea  about  this 
other  hospital  when  it  was  erected.  Do  you  know  when 
yours  was  erected? — It  was  before  1837. 

3511.  Was  it  before  1830  ?— It  was  originally  a dis- 
pensary. 

Chairman.— You  may  take  it  as  the  same  time  as 
Ramelton. 

3512.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  was  started  out  of  the  county 
cess  ?— Yes. 

3513.  Or  partly  started  ?-  -Partly  started  ; they  gave 
twice  as  much  as  we  collected. 


examined. 

3514.  Then  it  was  exactly  on  the  same  system  as  the  j}r.  Carra 
Ramelton  hospital?— Yes. 

3515.  How  is  it  supported  at  present  ?— We  collect 
the  subscriptions  as  before,  but  I believe  the  County 
Council  give  a fixed  sum,  calculated  from  the  first  year 
of  the  Local  Government  Act. 

3516.  Could  you  tell  what  the  amount  is  ? 

Mr.  E.  8.  Watters. — £114  14s.  6d.  per  annum. 

3517.  You  don’t  know  how  much  they  collect  f 

Mr  TPatters.— Somewhere  about  an  average  of  £40 
a year.  Last  year  it  was  £36  18s.  2d.,  and  received 
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£16  12s.  Id.  from  paying  patients,  and  £5  contribu- 
tion from  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  sports,  and 
£4  for  interest — about  £175  altogether. 

3518.  You  take  nothing  in  but  fever? — (Witness). — 
Nothing  but  infectious  cases,  but  occasionally  a case 
has  been  admitted — an  observation  case.  If  there  is 
nobody  there  we  have  had  a few  cases  of  the  Constabu- 
lary that  came  in,  on  the  clear  understanding  that 
they  would  turn  out  if  any  infectious  case  came  in. 
They  were  just  a few  cases,  very  few  indeed. 

3519.  How  much  do  you  charge  the  Constabulary? — 
13d.  a day. 

3520.  Chairman. — Is.  to  people  here? — Yes. 

3521.  Does  that  pay  for  them  ? — No,  it  does  not.  We 
have  occasionally  had  cases  from  the  Militia  staff — 
infectious  cases — and  they  paid  more. 

3522.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  £16  that  you  received  last 
year  covers  all  that  ? — No ; that  would  be  from  the 
union  here. 

Mr.  Watters. — £16  covers  everything  received  from 
paying  patients,  paupers,  and  others. 

3523.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  patients  had  you 
last  year? — In  1902  we  had  seventeen  cases. 

3524.  Where  were  they  from? — Principally  from  all 
over  the  union. 

3525.  Do  you  get  any  fever  cases  from  beyond  the 
union? — No,  they  don’t  admit  them. 

3526.  Although  it  is  a county  charge? — I should  not 
say  we  don’t  admit  them,  but  I don’t  think  they  have 
ever  applied  to  be  admitted.  No  case  has  ever  been 
refused,  but  I don’t  think  we  have  ever  had  a case  out- 
side the  union. 

3527.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  a county  charge 
when  there  is  no  benefit  received  by  the  county  ? — I 
think  every  case  would  be  admitted.  I am  quite  sure 
it  would.  I have  no  orders  on  the  subject  at  all. 

3528.  Mr.  Mackey. — It  is  looked  upon  by  the  coun- 
try people  as  the  union  hospital  ? — No,  I don’t  think  it 
is  looked  at  as  connected  with  the  workhouse. 

3529.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  do  you  get  your  cases 
.brought  in  ? — There  is  the  ambulance. 

3530.  Who  works  the  ambulance? — The  Guardians 
horse  it  and  pay  for  it ; it  is  their  ambulance. 

3531.  That  does  not  come  out  of  your  funds? — No. 

3532.  Chairman. — They  pay  Is.  a day  for  the 
-patients  and  bring  them  in  in  addition  ?— Yes. 

3533.  Dr.  Bigger. — About  your  staff — you  have  a 
nurse  and  attendants  ?— Yes. 

3534.  And  if  you  have  many  cases,  you  get  another 
nurse?— Yes. 

3535.  A trained  nurse  ? — Yes ; always  trained 

3536.  People  have  no  objection  to  go  into  the  fever 
hospital? — No,  I think  not,  particularly  under  the  pre- 
sent nurse  ; she  is  very  popular  with  the  people. 

3537.  Do  the  people  of  the  district  go  into  it  freely, 

when  suffering  from  infectious  disease?— Yes,  as  freely 
as  they  will  leave  their  own  houses,  and  they  are 
never  willing  to  do  that ; but  it  is  much  better  of 
late  years.  They  are  going  in  more  freely  than  they 
used  to  do.  J 

3538.  If  your  ambulance  were  good,  could  you  bring 
your  cases  from  beyond  the  union  ?— Certainly,  the 
ambulance  is  at  present  very  good. 

3539.  Chairman. — Four-wheeled  ? — No,  two-wheeled  • 
but  there  is  a very  good  wire  stretcher  alongside  the 
bed,  which  is  a great  improvement.  The  ambulance 
itselt  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

3540.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  never  get  cases  from  Dun- 
fanaghy Union  ?— We  had  a-  soldier  from  Dunfanaghy, 
but  I dont  ever  recollect  getting  cases  from  Dun- 
fanaghy. 

3541  That  was  in  1887  or  1888,  when  the  troops 
were  stationed  there  ?— Yes.  1 

■ Mr;  Mtjbnaghan. — Any  patient  in  the  insti- 
ration  now  ? — No  patients. 

3543.  What  is  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  ? 
—Seventeen  last  year.  The  average  for  the  last  five 
years  was  about  eleven  cases. 

^il*hTT  a11  -C0T  from  tlle  Union  of  Letter- 
all^ome-1  thlnk  S°  ’ m faCt  1 8111  pretty  S13re  a'e7  did 
3545..  Dr.  Bigger. — Yon  have  been  a long  time  prac- 
tising m this  district  ?-Yes,  thirty  years  nearTy  P 
3546  Have  you  found  much  objection  among  the 
patients  to  going  into  the  workhouse  hospital  ?— Yes  a 
good  deal ; there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  them  to  go 

freeiy  *»  *h» >»- 

3548.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?-I  suppose  it  is 
the  name  of  going  into  a workhouse— pauperism. 


3549.  You  think  that  if  there  was  a hospital  ], 

separated  from  the  workhouse,  they  would  go  in  m ft 
more  freely  ? — I am  quite  sure  they  would.  u™ 

3550.  Therefore  the  usefulness  would  be  a good  rl  i 

extended  ? — Yes.  eal 

3551.  Chairman. — In  your  practice,  no  doubt 
have  met-  a great  many  cases  of  phthisis? — Yes.  ' S D 

3552.  There  is  no  provision  at  all  for  the  treatment, 

of  such  cases  ill  any  part  of  the  county  ? — Except  at 
the  county  infirmary.  ^ 

3553.  That  is  at  Lifford  ? — Yes. 

3554.  There,  of  course,  they  are  rather  close  to  the 
other  patients  ? — Yes,  I think  there  is  no  isolation. 

3555.  Is  there  much  consumption  on  this  side  of 
Donegal? — No-;  there  is  not  in  my  district,  certainly. 

3556.  In  the  records  of  deaths  that  you  keep,  are  the 
number  of  deaths  from  consumption  considerable?— 
No,  I don’t  think  they  are.  I have  very  few  cases 
myself  ; perhaps  one  or  two  a year. 

'3557.  You  don’t  meet  with  many  cases  in  your  ordi- 
nary practice? — I do  not.  There  are  a great  many 
cases  called  consumption  that  I don’t  think  are  so  at 
all.  Any  wasting  disease  they  put  down  at  once  as 
consumption  among  themselves.  I have  very  few  cases 
that  I could  certify. 

3558.  And  that  were  certified  by  medical  men  as  con- 
sumption ? — Yes ; there  were  a good  many  in  the 
asylum,  but  it  lias  diminished  recently. 

3559.  Where  would  these  people  come  from?— From 
the  county-at-large. 

3560.  Do  you  Jcnow  any  other  district  outside  the 
union  ? — Yes  ; I practised  at  Ramelton. 

3561.  Of  recent  years  can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
the  extent  to  which  consumption  prevails?— I am 
afraid  I could  not. 

3562.  We  have  received  very  startling  evidence  in  a 
great  many  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  Milford?— I 
did  practise  in  that  district  and  Bellaghy,  but  I don't 
remember  a great  many  cases. 

3563.  Well,  it  is  really  startling  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  cases  dealt  with,  and  the  great  number  of  deaths 
registered,  certified  by  medical  men. 

Mr.  Mackey. — I think,  if  I might  mention,  you  will 
find  it  in  the  other  side  of  the  county — Killy  begs,  Ar- 
dara,  and  Glenties, 

3564.  Here  you  have  not  got  much  consumption?— 
No. 

3565.  And,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  there  is  not 
much  of  it  in  Milford  or  Dunfanaghy  ? — No  ; my  re- 
gistry reports  would  be  rather  complicated  by  the 
asylum,  but  since  we  got  the  new  heating  apparatus  in 
the  asylum,  there  has  been  a marked  diminution. 

3566.  Are  they  isolated  there,  the  consumptive 
patients? — As  far  as  possible  they  are. 

3567.  Dr.  Bigger. — Could  you  let  us  know  whether 
the  asylum  is  much  overcrowded  or  not  ? — It  is ; I 
could  not  give  you  the  figures. 

3568.  Chairman. — Is  it  having  regard  to  the  cubic 
space  attached  according  to  the  regulation  for  each  in- 
dividual. That  is  the  test,  of  course,  of  overcrowd- 
ing ? — Yes. 

3569.  Are  the  beds  very  close  together? — Yes,  and 
beds  where  they  should  not  be  at  all-in  the  corridors. 

3570.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  they  building,  or  going  to 
build? — They  are  building  at  present  in  their  own 
grounds,  I think,  for  200  more  patients. 

3571.  Will  that  relieve  the  overcrowding  ? — It  will. 

3572.  Will  it  leave  any  space  for  future.  require- 
ments?— Not  very  much,  I am  afraid,  but  just  meet 
the  present  emergency. 

3573.  What  is  your  idea  of  converting  the  workhouse 
into  an  auxiliary  asylum? 

Chairman. — Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  say?— 
Well,  I would  not.  . _ , 

3574.  You  are  in  the  position  of  being  the  visiting 

doctor  ? — Yes,  and  I have  not  considered  it  sufficiently 
to  give  an  opinion.  • . . 

3575.  Your  committee  has  not  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  matter  ? — They  have  not.  I don’t  think  it  has 
been  a success  where  it  has  been  tried. 

Chairman. — It  has  only  been  tried  in  one  place,  and 
it  has  only  been  just  started. 

3576.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — As  a medical  man,  do  you 
think  the  county  suffers  owing  to  the  county  infirmary 
being  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  county?— f 
I think  it  does. 

3577.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  benefit 
more  if  it  was  in  the  centre  ? — I do  ; it  is  a very  loug 
way  for  people  to  go,  and  there  is  no  way  of  providing 
them  with  means  of  travelling ; there  is  no  mon» 
allowed  for  it,  and  no  ambulance. 
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3578.  They  have  to  come  themselves  ?— Yes,  and  pay 
their  own  expenses. 

3579.  Dr.  Bigger. — Notwithstanding  its  inconveni- 
ence, is  it  not  well  availed  of  ? — I think  so,  and  it  is 
in  very  nice  order. 

3580.  Must  it  not  be  doing  a considerable  amount  of 
-nod ?— It  is;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  A few 
months  ago  Dr.  Boyd  could  not  take  in  some  cases  I 
wanted  to  send. 

3581.  Instead  of  removing  the  county  infirmary  you 
want  another  infirmary  ?— -Yes. 

Chairman. — We  saw  it  yesterday,  and  were  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  There  were  a great  many 
patients  in  it. 

3582.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  you  -had  a small  infirmary 
here,  would  it  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  ? — It  would 
be  a great  help,  certainly. 

Mr.  Mackey. — It  is  like  the  county  courthouse — it  is 
one-sided — at  the  other  side  of  the  county. 

Witness. — I was  going  to  say  that  when  there  are  no 
cases  in  the  hospital,  the  nurse  is  available  for  private 
or  district  nursing ; helps  with  cases  in  the  locality. 


3583.  Chairman. — She  never  stays  out  at  night  ? — Se  lt  29  19 

She  does,  sometimes.  ‘ . — L 

3584.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  she  would  come  in  imme-  Dr.  Carre, 
diately  if  she  knew  of  a case  coming  in  ? — Oh,  of  course. 

It  is  altogether  under  my  directions. 

3585.  Chairman. — Are  her  earnings  put  to  the  credit 
of  the  hospital  ? — Her  earnings  go  to  the  hospital,  but 
they  are  very  small.  A good  many  people  cannot  pay 
anything. 

3586.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  you  believe  in  the  nurses 
being  occupied? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mach' y. — The  same  applies  to  Ramelton,  for 
the  nurse  there  attended  upon  me. 

Witness. — We  always  get  a second  nurse  from 
Omagh,  or  somewhere.  We  had  a case  this  year. 

3587.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  find  they  send  you 
good  nurses  from  Omagh? — Yes,  very  superior. 

3588.  Dr.  Thompson  is  skilful  in  his  education  ? — 

His  training  of  nurses  is  first  rate.  I think  Miss 
Hayes  is  above  the  average  in  that  work. 

Chairman. — Now,  Mr.  Mackey,  is  there  any  witness 
you  would  like? 


Mr.  Samuel  Watters  examined. 


3589.  Mr.  Maclccy. — You  are  the  Clerk  of  the  Mil- 
ford Union? — Yes. 

3590.  And  you  are  also,  of  course,  Clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council  ? — Yes. 

3591.  I believe,  on  receipt  of  this  letter  of  the  17th 
of  July,  1903,  containing  the  queries,  it  was  placed 
before  the  District  Council  at  their  meeting  in  July? — 
Yes;  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July. 

3592.  Was  that  a largely  attended  meeting  ?— Yes, 
it  was  pretty  large. 

3593.  At  what  stage  of  the  meeting  was  this  letter 
and  the  queries  submitted  ? — The  business  was  partly 
finished  at  the  time,  at  least  the  quarterly  business. 

3594.  Certain  replies  were  given  to  these  queries? — 
Yes. 

3595.  Those  replies,  generally  speaking,  were . in 
favour  of  closing  Milford  ? — Yes. 

3596.  I see  they  answered  these  queries  not  only  as 
far  as  their  own  workhouse  was  concerned,  but  they 
generally  answered  for  the  whole  County  Donegal? — 
That  is  so. 

3597.  Queries  1 and  2 seem  to  be  answered  together, 
and  the  answer  was  this : — “ That  Dunfanaghv,  Stran- 
erlar,  and  Milford  Workhouses  should  be  closed  as 
such,  and  the  paupers  transferred  to  Letterkenny,  and 
that  either  of  the  closed  workhouses  should  be  made  an 
auxiliary  asylum  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  idiots 
and  harmless  lufiatics.  That  Ballyshannon  and  Glen- 
ties  be  closed,  and  paupers  transferred  to  Donegal. 
That  Inishowen  be  left  open,  and  the  paupers  of  Derry 
No.  2 he  transferred  there.  Generally,  that  the  paupers 
of  Strabane  No.  2 and  Stranorlar  might  be  disposed  of 
as  between  Letterkenny  and  Donegal."  They  answered 
all  the  queries  in  regard  to  the  County  Donegal,  and 
have  taken  away  your  prerogative. 

Chairman. — They  committed  suicide,  I see ; it  is  un- 
usual. 

Mr.  Maclcey. — Perhaps  it  was  to  save  themselves 
from  slaughter.  Then  you  have  No.  3 ; they  answered 
that: — “That  while  this  Council  strongly  advise  and 
recommend  the  amalgamation  of  workhouses,  they  are 
altogether  opposed  to  the  amalgamation  of  unions,  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  centralised  workhouse 
should  be  managed  by  a committee  constituted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  paupers  incurred  from  each 
union.  That  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  as  at  present 
constituted,  should  administer  in  each  rural  district 
the  Poor  Relief  Acts  so  far  as  medical  charities  and 
outdoor  relief  are  concerned.  That  any  portion  of  a 
county  forming  a rural  district,  but  attached  to  an- 
other county  as  part  of  a Poor  Law  Union,  should  be 
constituted  a separate  Poor  Law  Union  for  above  pur- 
poses, or  attached  to  one  in  the  county.  That  all  chil- 
dren thrown  on  the  rates  for  relief,  who  generally  form 
the,  tramp  and  casual  class,  should,  if  possible,  be 
maintained  out  of  workhouses,  and  educated  and  taught 
trades,  which  would  enable  them  to  he  self-supporting 
in  after  life  ?"— Yes. 

3598.  “ 4. — That  this  Council  unanimously  resolved 
that  in  view  of  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the 
panting  of  outdoor  relief  since  the  passing  of  the 
•t'Opal  Government  Act,  when  this  relief  became  a 
rIr°f1"au’lar§e  charge,  that  the  chargeability  of  outdoor 
relief  should  revert  to  an  electoral-division  charge-”— 


3599.  Chairman.— Can  you  tell  us  wh^J  the  total  Mr.  Samuel 
expenditure  on  outdoor  relief  was  in  1897?— I know  Watters, 
lately  it  has  increased  very  considerably. 

3600.  How  much  is  it  at  present  ? — There  are  about 
sixty  at  present  on  outdoor  relief,  and  there  were  only 
six  or  seven  on  an  average.  It  is  ten  times,  and  over 
that. 

3601.  And  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase  ? — 

It  just  appears  to  be  the  same  class  of  people,  and.  I 
cannot  tell  you  ; owing  to  its  being  a union  charge  the 
Guardians  don’t  take  the  same  interest  in  it. 

3602.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Has  the  increase  in  out- 
door relief  lessened  the  number  of  inmates  in  the 
union? — Not  in  the  least;  it  is  just  the  same.  The 
parties  getting  outdoor  relief  would  not  come  into  the 
workhouse. 

3603.  Do  yon  think  people  get  it  that  are  not  en- 
titled ? — No,  they  are  all  pretty  deserving  people ; old 
people,  as  a rule,  over  sixty-five. 

3604.  Chairman. — Cases  of  poverty  more  than  de- 
stitution ? — Yes. 

3605.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Then  the  new  bodies  give 
more  care  to  the  destitute  poor  outside  than  the  old  ? — 

They  do,  sir. 

3606.  Mr.  Mackey. — And  that  is  regardless  of  reli- 
gious denominations  altogether? — Oh,  yes,  they  never 
take  that  into  consideration. 

Chairman. — I should  not  have  dreamt  of  thinking  of 
such  a thing.  Now  No.  5. 

3607.  Mr.  Mackey. — They  answered  that: — “This 
Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  workhouses,  infirmaries, 
and  fever  hospitals  should  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
general  hospital  accommodation  at  each  workhouse 
should  be  enlarged  and  improved,  and  put  upon  such  a 
footing  that  they  would  be  recognised  as  district  hos- 
pitals suitable  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  any 
case  of  accident  or  common  temporary  ailments,  as  well 
as  infectious  diseases.” 

3608.  Chairman. — That  would  mean  a considerable 
expenditure? — Of  course  it  would. 

3609.  And  the  proposal  really  comes  to  this,  that  the 
workhouse  as  such  should  be  abolished? 

Mr.  Mackey. — This  is  the  District  Council’s  answers. 

Chairman. — It  is  the  Guardians,  of  course? 

Mr.  Mackey. — In  a moment  you  will  see  how  the 
Guardians  answered. 

3610.  Chairman.— Oh,  they  differ? — Yes,  they 

differ. 

Chairman. — They  are  the  same  body? 

Mr.  Mackey. — They  are  the  same  body,  but  they 
seem  to  differ.  One  meeting  was  held  in  the  board- 
room  and  the  other  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Milford,  and 
it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  where  they 
meet.  They  answered  No.  6: — “That  the  establishing 
of  one  or  two  of  the  closed  workhouses  as  asylums  for 
the  reception  of  idiots  and  harmless  lunatics  already 
maintained  in  the  workhouse,  would  not  only  ensure 
economy  in  administration,  but  would  relieve  to  a 
great  extent  the  congestion  in  the  county  asylums  by 
the  transference  from  these  of  such  cases,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  necessity  for  the  enlargements  of  that  institu- 
tion, so  often  called  for  in  recent  years,  entailing 
heavy  expenditure  and  increased  rates.”  No.  7:  — 

“ That  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  Guar- 
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dians  should  have  power  to  fix  a scale  of  payments 
for  the  treatment  of  sick  and  insane  in  hospitals, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  person  or  relatives  of  the 
person  so  treated.”  No.  8: — “That  the  amalgamation 
of  workhouses  will  tend  greatly  to  settle  the  tramp  or 
casual  question,  upon  the  supposition  that  no  part  of 
the  closed  workhouses  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose 
except  as  hospitals,  or  any  other  useful  or  public  pur- 
pose as  may  be  settled  by  the  Commissioners.  That 
the  managing  body  of  the  centralised  workhouse,  or 
their  executive  officer,  should  have  power  to  commit  to 
jail  any  person  refusing  to  carry  out  any  task  allotted 
to  him  or  her  in  consideration  of  the  temporary  relief 
afforded  to  them.”  Then  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  A.  Gallagher,  seconded  by  Mr.  M'Devitt,  that 
Mr.  O’Donnell  and  Mr.  Hayes  be  appointed  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  District  Council  at  the  forth- 
coming Poor  Law  Inquiry.  The  Guardians  have  made 
a different  case,  and  appointed  three  of  their  body  to 

Chairman. — Are  you  appearing  for  both  ? 

Mr.  Mackey. — No.  Mr.  M'Fadden  is  solicitor  for 
the  District  Council  and  also  for  the  Guardians,  and 
I am  also  for  the  Guardians.  .... 

Chairman. — Then  he  exercised  a wise  discretion  m 
running  awav  before  trying  to  reconcile  the  answers. 

3611. "  Mr.  Mackey. — I think  he  would  have  hit  upon  a 
line  by  which  we  could  see  daylight,  but  he  had  to  goto 
the  Revision  Sessions.  I have  got  a map  prepared.  (Pro- 
duced). There  are  nineteen  electoral  divisions,  and 
this  gives  you  the  number  of  miles  from  the  different 
places.  (To  IPifness). — You  have  been  Clerk  of  this 
union  for  how  long  ? — Seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 

3612.  Chairman. — These  are  from  central  points  in 
the  electoral  divisions? — I took  the  extreme  end,  I 
think. 

3613.  Mr.  Mackey. — Before  you  were  clerk  of  the 
union,  I think  you  were  assistant  to  the  late  clerk,  Mr. 
William  Reid? — Yes. 

3614.  Had  you  not  had  some  years  ago  a rather  large 
outbreak  of  fever  in  the  Fanad  district? — Yes,  a few 
years  ago,  at  Bnllywhoriskey. 

3615.  And  I believe  you  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  coping  with  it  ? — Yes. 

3616.  And  I believe  a number  of  patients  died  before 
they  were  brought  to  the  hospital? — Several  died. 

3617.  And  a number  who  were  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital died  ? — Yes. 

3618.  Chairman. — Were  nurses  sent  to  their  homes? 
—No. 

3619.  Dr.  Bigoer. — Did  any  die  in  the  ambulance? 
— No  ; they  did  not  remove  them  unless  the  doctor  cer- 
tified they  were  able  to  be  removed. 

3620.  Chairman. — If  you  don’t  think  it  would  cause 
any  inconvenience,  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Watters 
the  point  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Rural 
District  Council  and  the  Guardians  in  answering  these 
queries? — The  members  who  answered  both  are  here, 
and  I think  I could  hardly  tell  you. 


3621.  There  is  a distinct  difference  ?— Yes,  quite  a 
difference  altogether. 

Mr.  Mackey.— One  section  wants  the  workhouse 
maintained  as  it  is  while  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 
They  admit  amalgamation  should  take  place  in  other 
districts,  but  they  say,  having  regard  to  the  location 
of  Milford,  it  ought  to  remain  as  it  is  if  not  enlarge! 

Chairman.— And  the  District  Council  would  say 
break  it  up  and  deal  with  it  as  may  be  found  best. 

3622.  Mr.  Mackey. — Exactly,  subject  to  the  evidence 
that  is  brought  before  you.  There  are  no  train  facili- 
ties— ^1  think  I am  right  in  saying,  with  the  exception 
of  Tarmon— for  the  purpose  of  bringing  patients  to 
Letterkenny  ?— The  nearest  train  station  is  Tarmon, 
the  upper  end  of  our  union. 

Mr.  Mackey. — And  having  regard  to  the  way  Done- 
gal  has  been  opened  up  with  railways  by  the  State,  I 
don’t  think  there  is  much  chance  of  any  other  railway. 

Chairman. — You  have  some  motor  sen-ice  ? 

Mr.  Mackey. — They  are  off  to-morrow,  at  a dead  loss 
to  the  gentleman  who  started  them. 

Chairman  (to  Witness). — The  Commission  will  ask 
you  later  on  to  give  them  some  statistics. 

Mr.  Mackey. — I got  him  to  make  out  the  general  ex- 
penditure for  some  years. 

3623.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  is  the  number  in  the 
institution  at  the  present  time  ?— Seventy-four. 

3624.  Of  the  seventy-four,  how  many  in  the  infir- 
mary?—-The  average  is  twenty  to  twenty-five;  some- 
times something  less. 

3625.  Many  able-bodied  in  the  house?— -No,  there 
are  practically  none,  unless  those  who  are  doing  a little 
work  in  the  way  of  attending  the  sick ; they  are  kept 
very  busy. 

3626.  Chairman.— You  have  a very  good  fever  hos- 
pital ? — Yes ; accommodation  for  sixty  in  it. 

3627.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Any  in  it  at  present  ?-I 
think  there  is  one  case  at  present. 

3628.  What  would  be  the  average  annually?— The 
average  is  pretty  small.  Sometimes  there  would  be  six 
or  seven,  and  there  might  be  a month,  or  two  or  three 
months,  with  none  at  all. 

3629.  Chairman. — In  the  Fanad  outbreak  yon  had 
a large  number,  and  then  for  months  there  would  be 
none  T— Yes. 


3630.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  staff  have  you?— A 
trained  nurse  and  wardsmaid.  The  trained  nurse  acts 
as  night  nurse  in  the  infirmary  when  there  are  no 
patients.  'When  patients  come  in  we  send  for  a trained 
nurse  from  Dublin  or  Belfast.  We  have  a trained 
nurse  at  present  doing  night  duty  in  the  infirmary, 
and  another  nurse  as  well. 

3631.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  cannot  get  a trained  nurse 
nearer  than  Belfast? — No,  we  had  to  wire  to  Dublin 
and  Belfast.  We  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  getting 
the  present  nurse.  We  have  tried  Omagh  and  Derry, 
and  could  not  get  them. 


"Mr.  Thomas 


Mr.  Thomas  Hates,  j.p.,  examined. 


3632.  Mr.  Mackey. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Mil- 
ford District  Council? — Yes. 

3633.  And  also  a member  of  the  County  Council? — 
Yes. 

3634.  Chairman. — And,  of  course,  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — Yes. 

3635.  Mr.  Mackey. — You  know  the  Union  of  Mil- 
ford very  well  indeed  ? — I do.  I drafted  the  answer  to 
the  queries  for  the  District  Council,  and  I may  say  it 
is  a matter  of  very  great  surprise  to  me  now  that  there 
have  been  different  answers  given  by  the  Guardians. 

3636.  You  were  not  present  when  they  were  given  ? — 
No  ; and  there  was  a distinct  understanding  when 
those  answers  were  drawn  that  the  union  answers 
should  be  the  same. 

3637.  That  is  by  those  who  were  present  1 — Yes. 

3638.  How  many  members  are  there  on  the  District 
Council  ? — Forty-one. 

3639.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  they  are  the  same 
men  who  form  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

3640.  Chairman. — There  is  no  urban  district  in  the 
union  ? — No. 

3641.  Mr.  Mackey. — How  many  were  present  when 
you  gave  the  answers  to  the  queries  ? — About  fourteen. 
There  was,  of  course,  a summons  issued  for  the  day. 

3642.  Mr.  Murnaghan.—' What  is  about  the  average 
■weekly  attendance  of  the  Council? — I would  say  about 
fifteen  on  a day  that  there  is  a meeting  summoned. 


3643.  Mr.  Mackey.—. It  has  been  mentioned  to  me 
that  this  was  brought  up  at  the  end  of  your  quarterly 
meeting  at  the  District  Council,  which  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Milford? — Yes. 

3644.  Chairman.—  Some  of  those  who  had  been  pre- 
sent, I believe,  had  gone  home  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

3645.  There  were  fourteen  present  at  the  timet— 

Twelve  or  fourteen.  , 

3646.  Mr.  Mackey. — Then  it  was  agreed  by  those  who 
were  present  that  the  answers  which  the  Board,  as  a 
Board  of  Guardians  would  give,  should  be  the  samel 
Yes;  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  v 
present  at  the  time,  and  agreed  that  the  answers  giv 
by  the  Guardians  should  he  the  same. 

3647.  Of  course,  if  in  the  meantime  they  heard  any- 
thing, there  was  no  agreement  that  they  should  n 
change  their  minds  ? — I think  it  is  really  a matter  tn 
won’t  bear  discussion ; it  is  better  to  pass  over  it. 

3648.  You  have  heard  these  answers  read  out  W 
represent  your  own  opinion  and  of  those  who  met  the 
— Unanimously. 


3649.  Chairman. — And  you  are  still  of  that  opim 
— I am  ; I go  further.  My  own  personal  opinio” 
even  more  in  advance  of  the  answers  to  the  queri 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  workhouses. 

3650.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Was  the  Council 
that  this  question  would  be  considered  at  the  mee  8 
— Certainly,  on  special  notice. 
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3651.  Chairman.— How  far  does  your  opinion  go? — 
That  there  should  be  one  workhouse  for  the  county. 
There  are  eight  workhouses,  and  I would  clear  out  the 
Ibody  of  the  house  in  seven  of  those  eight,  and  fix  one 
of  the  workhouses  of  the  county  as  a central  institu- 
tion for  the  reception  of  such  able-bodied  males  and 
.females. 

3652.  "What  workhouse  would  you  select  as  the  cen- 
tral workhouse  ? — Stranorlar  is  the  most  central  in  the 
county. 

3653.  And  you  would  send  to  that  the  healthy  and 
infirm? — None  of  them. 

3654.  I am  not  talking  of  the  sick,  but  the  healthy 
aged  and  infirm.  Would  you  send  all  of  them  from 
the  other  workhouses  to  Stranorlar  ? — That  would  be  a 
question  as  to  their  fitness  for  removal ; if  fitted  to  be 
removed,  yes. 

3655.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Your  idea  of  a central 
workhouse  is  more  for  able-bodied  people  ? — Able- 
bodied  people  and  children. 

3656.  Not  for  people  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  in- 
firm ? — Most  of  those  are  on  the  books  of  the  present 
infirmaries. 

3657.  Chairman. — You  would  find  a very  large  pro- 
portion that  are  not.  Now,  for  instance,  in  Bally- 
shannon  there  are  67  aged  and  infirm  ; in  Donegal,  19  ; 
Dunfanaghy,  21 ; in  Inishowen,  31 ; in  Letterkenny, 
40 ; Milford,  21 ; and  Stranorlar,  11,  who  are  not  in 
the  infirmary,  and  who  are  classed  as  aged  and  infirm 
in  the  body  of  the  house ; that  would  make  up  a big 
institution.  You  would  send  that  class,  as  well  as  the 
able-bodied,  say  women  with  children.  You  would 
■send  all  those  to  the  central  workhouse? — I would. 

3658.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  doing  so? — Only 
that  the  numbers  would  overcrowd  it. 

3659.  Assuming  the  numbers  would  not,  as  I do  not 
suppose  they  would,  assuming  that  the  numbers  would 
not  overcrowd  Stranorlar  Workhouse,  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  sending  them  there  ? — I would  ; I don’t  see 
any  objection. 

3660.  Do  you  think  many  of  these  people  would  be 
visited  by  their  relatives  and  friends? — No. 

3661.  People  who  are  aged  and  infirm,  and  very  old, 
you  don’t  think  it  would  be  cutting  them  off? — Once 
they  go  to  the  workhouse  they  are  left  alone ; there  are 
very  few  visits  paid  to  them. 

3662.  And,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  very  great 
hardship  in  sending  them  off  ? — No. 

3663.  Are  many  of  them  buried  as  workhouse  in- 
mates, or  are  they  in  the  end  taken  out  ? — My  recollec- 
tion is  that  they  are  almost  all  buried  in  the  workhouse 
premises. 

3664.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — If  this  idea  of  yours  was 
carried  out,  that  is  to  take  into  the  central  institution 
people,  that  are  not  actually  infirm  and  sick,  do  you 
not  think  that  in  the  course  of  a very  short  time  those 
aged  people  would  become  infirm  and  ill  and  have  to 
"be  shifted  about.  There  would  be  a good  deal  of  ex- 
pense in  the  changing? — Yes,  there  is  something  in 
that. 

3665.  You  did  not  take  that  into  consideration? — 
No ; but  if  my  idea  were  carried  out,  and  the  body  of 
the  house  cleared  out,  then  I say  there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  treat  these  old  healthy  people  as  occasion  would 
arise. 

3666.  Chairman. — 'Mr.  Mumaghan’s  point,  of 
■course,  is  very  serious.  Assuming  you  send  500  people 
to  Stranorlar,  and  some  of  them  get  ill,  where  are  you 
going  to  treat  them  ? — My  idea  was  to  keep  the  infirm 
in  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

3667.  Then  you  would  have  very  few  to  go  to  the 
central  workhouse? — I make  out  from  the  statistics  I 
got,  through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  clerk  at 
Jllmord,  that  there  would  be  twenty  able-bodied  males. 

3668.  Did  you  include  the  aged  and  infirm  in  that? 

Mr.  S.  Watters. — Yes. 

Witness. — In  Ballysliannon  there  is  one,  in  Done- 
gal three,  of  Class  1. 

- ^u"  Wa^ers- — I took  them  from  the  classification 

m the  admission  and  discharge  book. 

3669.  Chairman. — 'Have  you  the  answers  from  Let- 
terkenny  ? — I have.  On  Saturday,  August  1st,  in  clas- 
sification 1,  two. 

3670. . And  those  axe  tramps  only — able-bodied  tramps 
—practically  not  inmates  at  all.  What  were  the  head- 
mgs  you  sent  out  asking  for  those  returns?  (TPifawss 
produces  document). 

Mr.  S.  Watters. — I adopted  the  admission  and  dis- 
charge book  classification  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
of  the  union  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

Chairman. — I am  afraid  that  return  does  not 
? ve  anything  we  could  build  on.  The  sick  are  very 
arge,  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  you  have  very  few 


of  any  other  class  ? — I have  479  aged  and  infirm  and 
adults  of  either  sex  above  fifteen  years  of  age  not  work- 
ing in  the  eight  workhouses  in  the  county. 

3672.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  an  unsuitable  arrangement  to  have  the  children  in 
sucli  close  proximity  to  the  able-bodied  paupers? — I 
do.  I think  the  children,  once  they  are  taken  into  a 
central  institution,  ought  to  be  left  there,  and  the 
workhouse  converted  into  an  industrial  school,  where 
they  would  be  taught  trades,  and  any  other  occupations 
suited  for  them  in  after  life. 

3673.  I understood  your  idea  was  to  have  one  work- 
house  in  the  county,  and  have  it  utilised  for  able- 
bodied  paupers  and  children.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a proper  thing  to  put  children  in  such  dose  proxi- 
mity to  these  able-bodied  paupers  ? — I think,  if  discip- 
line was  maintained  in  the  house,  there  should  be  no 
contact  with  them  at  all.  I don’t  see  why  there  should 
not  be  as  perfect  separation  as  there  is  between  males 
and  females. 

3674.  Do  you  not  approve  of  the  system  of  boarding 
out  children? — I do  not. 

3675.  Have  you  ever  tried  it? — We  have  one  case  in 
Milford.  It  is  only  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  who 
would  take  children,  and  I don’t  see,  in  my  experience 
of  life,  that  they  are  fit  people  to  bring  them  up  or 
educate  them. 

3676.  Are  you  aware  it  has  been  tried  in  neighbour- 
ing institutions  similar  to  your  own,  and  it  has  been 
found  very  successful,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatso- 
ever in  getting  suitable  foster  parents.  We  have  tried 
it  in  Omagh,  and  all  the  children  that  the  law  will  per- 
mit us  to  board  out  are  boarded  out.  We  find  it  not 
only  economical  but  very  healthful  as  regards  the  chil- 
dren? 

Mr.  B.  S.  Watters. — And  it  has  worked  very  well 
m Letterkenny. 

3677.  Chairman. — Your  idea  was  to  have  another 
closed  workhouse  as  an  industrial  school  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mackey. — It  so  happens  that  labour  is  difficult 
to  get,  and  small  farmers  will  be  glad  to  get  a grown- 
up boy  or  girl  on  reasonable  terms. 

Witness.  —That  can  only  be  applied  to  a limited 
class  of  children — orphans. 

Chairman. — It  comes  to  a large  number  when  you 
tot  them  up  all  over  the  country,  orphan  and  deserted. 
I think,  Mr.  Hayes,  when  you  go  back,  after  hearing 
what  Mr.  Murnaghan  and  Mr.  Watters  have  said,  you 
will  loo-k  into  it. 

3678.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — How  many  children  have 
you  in  your  house? 

Chairman. — The  total  in  the  workhouse  on  the  day 
we  took  it,  in  midsummer,  was  seventy-five  altogether. 
There  were  six  children  over  two  years  of  age. 

3679.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — Have  you  a schoolmis- 
tress?— We  have. 

3680.  If  these  children  were  boarded  out  you  could 
get  rid  of  that  official? — Yes. 

3681.  Chairman. — You  don’t  pay  her  much?  — 
According  to  the  cards  that  I sent  out,  the  workhouse 
accommodation  of  the  county  is  4,459,  exclusive  of  the 
fever  hospitals,  and  on  that  particular  day  there  were 
only  665  persons  in  the  workhouses.  I think  that 
makes  a very  good  case  for  dissolution. 

3682.  It  does,  but  that  old  standard  of  accommoda- 
tion— I don’t  know  how  it  was  made  up,  but  it  is  not 
according  to  present  notions  at  all — allowing  proper 
space  for  beds,  or  floor  space  as  distinguished  from 
cubic  space,  we  could  not  get  anything  like  that  num- 
ber of  people  into  the  workhouses,  and  then  it  is  sub- 
divided for  classification.  In  some  classes  yon  will 
have  it  pretty  full ; for  infirm  and  sick  there  is  not 
enough  room.  In  other  classes  there  is  room  after 
room  vacant  and  empty.  You  would  find  it  bard  to 
transfer  the  infirm  and  sick  to  the  garrets  and  other 
portions  of  the  house? — I think  something  should  be 
done  towards  improving  the  hospital  accommodation. 

3683.  Have  the  Guardians  taken  any  steps  in  that 
direction  themselves? — They  have  improved  the  infir- 
mary sheds,  which  used  to  be  disgraceful,  and  they  are 
made  fairly  comfortable  now. 

3684.  You  mean  the  back  wings  that  stretch  out 
from  the  kitchen  ? — Yes  ; and  they  are  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  Commission  to  make  further  improve- 
ments. 


3685.  If  they  survive  ? — Yes ; but  they  think  some 
economy  should  be  made  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do 
it  without  increasing  the  expenses  to  the  ratepayers. 


3686-  Have  you  any  idea  on  that  subject? — The  idea 
is  to  close  the  body  of  the  house  and  get  rid  of  the 
salary  of  the  officials.  Of  course,  I don’t  come  here 
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with  the  view  that  one  of  the  witnesses  had  this  morn- 
' ine,  that  the  officials  receive  £4  to  £1,  because  in  Mil- 
ford it  is  quite  the  other  way.  The  paupers  cost  £674, 
as  against  £421  for  the  officials  yearly. 

3687.  Mr.  Mhbnaghan.— Is  the  expenditure  on  your 
union  only  £1,000?— That  is  all  on  salaries,  rations, 
food,  and’ clothing.  , 

5688.  Chairman.— I don’t  know  whether  you  have 
gone  into  that  very  strictly  or  not? — That  is  exclusively 
for  the  house.  , . „ , 

3689.  You  took  in  the  clerk  of  the  union?—!  a:d, 
but  not  the  relieving  officer. 

3690.  Did  vou  put  down  the  whole  of  the  clerks 
salary,  although  he  has  other  duties  to  discharge  ?— I 
did. 

3691.  You  might  even  diminish  it  lower  ? — I might. 

3692.  Well,  according  to  your  idea,  you  would  save 
a great  deal  in  salaries  if  you  could  dose  the  body  of 
the  house  and  dispense  with  certain  officers  ?— Yes,  and 
I think  we  would  get  more  efficiency  as  well. 

3693.  It  would  be  all  one  class  in  the  institution,  and 
supervised  by  nurses  and  a matron? — A nurse  matron. 
Then  I read  Dr.  Warnock’s  evidence  at  Derry  on  the 
fever-nursing  question,  and,  as  representing  the  Mil- 
ford Council,  I wish  to  endorse  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner the  suggestions  he  made. 

3694.  What  did  you  take  his  suggestions  to  be?— 
That  the  fever  nurses  of  the  county  should  be  put 
under  the  management  of  the  county  infirmary,  or  a 
central  committee,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
bringing  down  assistant  nurses  from  Dublin  when  they 
were  required,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  six  out  of 


eight  head  nurses  in  the  county  having  nothing  to  do. 
I think  it  was  a very  valuable  suggestion.  I tliink  it 
is  quite  safe  to  say  these  nurses  have  nothing  to  do 
nine  months  of  the  year. 

3696.  In  your  hospital  you  have  got  them  helping  in 
the  infirmary?— Yes,  for  extra  pay— £22  a year  extra. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  fever  nurse  was  appointed, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  get  an  agreement  with  her  that 
she  should  do  night  work,  or  do  work  in  the  infirmary. 

3696.  Did  you  try  out  your  pwer  with  her..  You 
seem  to  have  given  in  rather  easily  ? — Once  she  was  ap- 
pointed, we  thought  we  could  not  do  so. 

3697.  Dr.  Bigger.— AVhat  was  her  salary?— £65  on 
the  day  of  her  appointment. 

3698.  That  is  supposed  to  include  rations?— £46  and 
£20  for  rations. 

3699.  What  does  she  get  now  ? 

Mr.  8.  Watters.—  She  was  appointed  at,  £40,  and 
£15  for  rations.  They  give  her  10s.  a week  while  she 
is  doing  night  nursing. 

Witness. — It  was  a question  whether  we  could  com- 
pel her  or  not.  There  is  one  other  point  that  I wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to,  although 
I don’t  know  that  it  is  within  the  province  or  scope  of 
the  Inquiry — I think  it  is  a very  great  anomaly— and 
that  is  the  salaries  that  are  paid  medical  officers  in 
congested  districts. 

3700.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  in  workhouses?— 
No. 

Chairman. — Well ; we  don’t  deal  with  dispensariea 

3701.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — You  have  no  trouble  with 
your  medical  officers  in  this  county? — None  whatever. 


Mr.  Hugh  O’Donnell  examined. 


3702.  Mr.  Mackey. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Mil- 
ford Board  of  Guardians?— I am.  _. 

3703.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  xns- 
trict  Council  at  which  these  queries  were  answered?— 

* 3704.  Mr.  Hayes  has  stated  that  there  was  an 
agreement  with  those  present  that  the  same  answers 
were  to  be  given?  . , ,,  . . „„ 

Chairman.— tie  said  he  thought  it  better  not  to  go 
into  that.  . . , . . . 

3705.  Mr.  Mackey.— ’Afterwards  did  you  preside  at 
a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?• — No,  sir ; not 
at  the  meeting  at  which  these  replies  were  adopted. 

3706.  Were  you  present  at  a meeting  of  the  Guar- 

Guardians  at  which  answers  were  given  to 
the  queries? — No.  . 

3707.  Do  you  know  what  answers  were  given  by 
the  Guardians  ? — I assume  they  were  much  the  same 
as  the  ones  given  by  the  District  Council. 

Chairman. — Perhaps  Mr.  O'Donnell  is  not  the 
witness  you  want  on  this  point. 

3708.  Mr.  Mackey.  — “Resolved  that  we  appoint 
Mr.  Mackey  and  Mr.  M‘Fadden  to  attend  the  sitting 
of  the  Reform  Commission. — Hugh  O’Donnell,  Chair- 
man.” And  there  is  a postscript : “ The  Guardians 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  this  workhouse  being  re- 
tained.” 1 — Oh,  I beg  your  pardon;  I was  at  that 
meeting. 

3709.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  at  that  meeting  the 
members  present  were  in  favour  of  Milford  being  re- 
tained?— Yes,  sir. 

3710.  And  you  were  chairman  of  that  meeting? — 
Yes. 

3711.  That  may  not  have  been  your  own  individual 
opinion? — They  seem  to  be  unanimous. 

3712.  Did  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  agree  with  those 
present  or  with  Mr.  Hayes?— I agree  with  the  Guar- 
dians for  this  reason ; of  course,  I agreed  with  Mr. 
Hayes  in  the  first  instance,  but  when  I considered 
the  matter  further  I should  prefer  to  have  the  Milford 
Workhouse  retained. 

3713.  The  Commission  would  like  to  hear  your 
reasons? — Of  course  it  is  far  removed  from  any  rail- 
way communication,  and  the  distances  to  the  further 
points  of  the  union  are  very  far ; I would  say  eighteen 
miles,  so  that  if  the  workhouse  was  closed  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  bring  patients- to  central  work- 
houses  or  hospitals  as  the  case  may  be,  and  besides, 
the  population  of  the  union  is  something  about 


20,000,  I should  say.  Now,  of  that  population  very 
nearly  half  are  occupiers  under  £4  valuation,  7,814 ; 
between  £4  and  £10  valuation  the  population  is 
5,579 ; so  that  nearly  14,000  of  tlie  20,000,  or  about 
75  per  cent.,  are  under  £10  valuation.  The  valuation 
shows  the  unprofitable  state  of  the  land,  because  the 
valuation  is  £30,295 ; then  the  area  is  111,354  acres, 
so  that  great  parts  of  the  union  are  completely  congested, 
and  if  a bad  year  came,  and  crops  failed  suddenly,  all 
those  small  land-holders  possibly  might  become 
paupers,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  workhouse 
convenient  instead  of  having  to  go  away  somewhere  else. 
Besides,  Milford  is  fairly  central,  considering  the  sur- 
rounding unions,  and  I think  it  should  be  retained  for 
these  reasons  at  least.  I would  agree  with  some  of 
the  previous  speakers  ns  to  having  central  hospitals; 
say,  if  Letterkenny  was  converted  into  a hospital 
that  the  idiots  and  epileptics  and  harmless  lunatics 
were  taken  from  the  different  workhouses  of  the  county, 
and  even  taken  from  the  asylum  as  well,  and  put  into 
an  institution  by  themselves. 

3714.  Mr.  Mackey. — You  mean  Letterkenny  should 

be  used  as  an  auxiliary  asylum,  or  failing  that,  it 
should  be  used  as  a hospital? — I considered  Letter- 
kenny was  the  most  central  place,  and,  besides,  being 
so  close  to  the  asylum,  you  could  make  it  an  auxiliary 
asylum.  , , 

3715.  Do  you  think  Milford,  as  a union,  is  capable, 

in  the  event  of  that  taking  place,  of  having  a slice 
of  Letterkenny  added  to  it,  and  also  a.  slice  of  Dun- 
fanaghy  if  they  should  be  done  away  with? — Yes ; tne 
workhouse  is  capable  of  accommodating  twice  the  num- 
ber we  have.  ..  . 

3716.  Chairman.— You  know  the  union  very  wen,  « 

course  ?— Yes  ; I do.  , 

3717.  You  thought  a great  many  of  those  peopw 

with  very  small  valuations  might  become  subjects  tc 
relief  in  bad  years?— Yes.  , 

3718.  Now,  whereabouts  are  those  centres  of  popula- 
tion of  those  very  small  holdings?— Fanad,  the 
treme  north  of  the  union  ; Ballywlioriskey,  and  he- 

^ 3719.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much  the  people 
earned  in  Rossgull  and  Ballywlioriskey  last  yearf— 
No,  sir. 

3720.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  it  wh  mto 
thousands— four  or  five  times  the  rental. 
every  family  in  Rossgull  has  a man  at  the  “S  » 
and,  similarly,  Ballywlioriskey  ?-Well,  I would  men 
tion  from  Mulroy  to  Tarmon. 
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3721.  What  is  the  population,  of  Tarmon? — 1,264  ; 
that  is  a large  area.  From  that  then  to  Mulroy  is 
congested;  then  Glencolla  and  Knockalla. 

3722.  It  is  all  very  thickly  populated? — The  bulk  of 
the  population  will  be  in  Fanad  and  Rossgull  and 


Glen  ; all  these  agricultural  districts  are  poor  of  course,  ~ , og  1903 
and,  besides,  they  have  not  the  facilities  that  you  *'  1 " I_ 
mention  of  fishing.  . Mr.Hugh 

3723.  Mr.  Mackey. — They  are  less  than  £1  per  man  O'Donnell, 
valuation  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  James  A.  Diamond,  j.p.  , examined. 


I am  the  oldest  Guardian  of  the  Milford  Board  cf 
Guardians.  I have  been  twenty-nine  years  there  in 
my  capacity  as  Guardian.  I want  to  explain  this 
supposed  friction. 

3724.  Chairman. — I think  we  might  skate  over  that 
after  what  Mr.  Hayes  lias  said  ; we  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  has  been  a difference  of  opinion? — 
No,  there  was  no  difference  at  all ; it  was  not  on  the 
agenda  paper  at  all.  No  man  living  has  a greater 
respect  for  Mr.  Hayes’  accuracy  than  I have,  but  the 
notice  did  not  appear  on  the  agenda  paper  at  all,  and 
it  was  sprung  at  the  tail  end  of  that  meeting.  I was 
M the  greater  part  of  that  meeting,  and  had  gone  ; 
there  was  a funeral  in  the  locality  and  the  majority  of 
the  Guardians  had  to  leave.  That  acounts  for  it. 

3725.  The  subsequent  opinion  we  may  take? — The 
subsequent  opinion  was  when  they  were  properly  re- 
presented and  had  time  to  consider  it. 

3726.  Your  opinion  then  is  in  favour  of  what  was 
stated  by  the  Guardians  as  distinguished  from  the 
District  Council? — Most  decidedly;  I would  consider, 
it  a great  misfortune  to  disturb-- — 

3727.  You  would  like  • the  existing  state  of  things 
continued  ? — Certainly. 

3728.  Mr.  Mackey. — Or  enlarged? — Or  enlarged. 

3729.  Chairman.— How  would  you  enlarge? — Take 
part  cf  Dunfanagliy,  Creeslough,  and  Ards. 

3730.  Mr.  Moknaohan. — And  part  of  Letterkenny? 
— And  part  of  Letterkenny ; but  I would  think  it  a 
most  imprudent  thing  to  disturb  or  interfere  with  Mil- 
ford. 

3731.  Chairman.— You  don’t  think  it  would  do  to 
bring  people  from  Rossgull  or  Fanad  here?— I would 
think  it  a very  inhuman  thing  ever  to  bring  them 
here  or  to  Stranorlar  or  Dunfanagliy — ‘it  is  a distance 
of  eighteen  miles.  You  should  know  the  locality  ; and 
during  my  twenty-nine  years  as  a Guardian  of  the 
Milford  Union  we  have  had  several  epidemics  of  fever 
in  Fanad,  and  I have  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
doctor,  and  lie  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  fever 
by  the  refuse  of  fish,  and  the  throwing  of  the  refuse 
into  the  middens,  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
houses ; that  was  his  idea.  We  have  had  three  very 
sever  epidemics  there ; the  last,  in  fact,  lasted  for 
months,  and  gave  the  authorities  all  they  could  do,  and 
took  them  all  their  time,  and  the  greatest  energy  was 
used  in  coping  with  it. 

3732.  If  there  was  a cottage  hospital,  or  district  hos- 
pital, or  some  building  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  union,  Dr.  Bigger  is  anxious  to  know  whether 
you  would  still  have  the  same  feeling  about  the  able- 
bodied  or  infirm  and  aged  ? — I would  still  have  the 
■same  feeling  about  the  people  you  call  able-bodied. 

3733.  I don’t  call  them  able-bodied,  meaning  that 
they  are  able-bodied,  but  they  are  classed  as  such?— I 
would  still  have  the  same  feeling.  There  is  one  thing 
I would  set  myself  totally  .against ; it  is  out-door  re- 
lief. Now  with  the  new  Board,  which  Mr.  Mnmaghan 
says  speaks  well  for,  they  have  encouraged  that 
sort  of  thing  and  I disapprove  of  it.  The  cause  of 
their  encouraging  it  is  because  it  is  union  rating ; 
these  people  have  there  own  pet  favourites,  and  they  ve- 
commencl  them  to  get  out-door  relief,  and  you  are 

erhaps  scratched  by  the  party  applying  for  out- 

oor  relief,  or  his  relatives  in  the  district ; you  button- 
hole me,  and  I button-hole  the  next  man. 

3734.  A friendly  feeling  all  round  ? — A friendly 
feeling  all  round ; the  thing  has  become  a downright 
fraud. 

3735.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Do  you  think  people  are 
getting  out-door  relief  who  are  not  destitute?— I don’t 
■think  it,  but  I am  sure  of  it,  and  it  is  growing,  and. 
will  grow,  as  long  as  union  rating  is  in  existence. 

3736.  Mr.  Mackey.  — Don’t  you  admit  that  under 
the  old  regime  there  were  some  people  who  would  not 
go  into  the  workhouse,  and  who  were  deserving,  got 
nothing,  and  now  those  people  are  receiving  aid? — 
How  did  those  people  subsist  under  the  old  system 
of  doing  things  ? I think  the  old  bodies  were  as.  fit 
to  care  them  as  these  new  lights 


3737.  There  is  no  doubt  there  are  some  people  who 
are  receiving  out-door  relief  now  who  would  have  died 
had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  their  neighbours  ? 
— I don’t  know  how  they  pulled  through  in  the  old 
times. 

3738.  I know.  I paid  one  old  woman  2s.  a week,  and 
I believe  she  is  receiving  Is.  6 d.  now  or  2s.  ? — There 
is  another  thing.  With  regard  to  the  fever  hospital, 
Ramelton,  I was  surprised  to  find  two  respectable  pro- 
fessional men  like  Mr.  Mallins  and  Mr.  Mackey  com- 
ing here  to  vindicate  the  character  and  uprightness 
of  this  institution.  I know  it  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  you  made  a great  mistake  in  intimatng  that  you 
would  drop  in  to  see  it.  If  you  looked  into  it-  suddenly 
you  would  see  it  in  its  real  state. 

3739.  Chairman. — ‘You  think  there  will  be  a good 
deal  of  polishing  going  on? — Yes ; and  those  operations 
you  heard  of  were  principally  tooth  extractions. 

3740.  Mr.  Mackey. — Were  you  ever  in  the  hospital? 
— I never  was,  thank  God,  and  I hope  I never  will ; 
but  I would  think  it  a great  waste  of  public  money 
when  there  is  a splendid  hospital,  with  a trained 
nurse,  within  three  miles  of  it  at  Milford. 

3741.  It  is  a pauper  workhouse9  — A pauper 
nonsense!  What  is  Ramelton?  All  the  patients  I 
knew  to  come  into  it  were  some  waifs  or  strays  that 
there  was  nobody  to  look  after. 

3742.  You  cannot  say  that ; we  had  clergymen  in 
it? — T would  be  delicate  in  interfering  with.  Dr. 
Patterson. 

3743.  We  had  national  school  teachers  in  it?— I 
would  not  like  to  interfere  with  Dr.  Patterson’s  little 
emoluments  ; these  Ramelton  people  are  very  clannish 
— one  supports  another  in  what  will  bring  grist  to 
their  mill.  I would  chuck  out  Ramelton  Hospital, 
and  I would  do  away,  comparatively  speaking,  with 
out-door  relief,  unless  in  some  deserving  cases.  And 
the  tramp  nuisance — they  are  going  about  making 
the  workhouses  hotels — I would  have  an  inquiry  about 
everyone. 

3744.  What  would  you  do  with  them? — I would  give 
them  imprisonment, — everyone, — a fortnight  or  a 
month,  and  let  that  get  publicity,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  months  they  would  make  themselves  scarce  in 
that  locality,  and  pass  over. 

3745.  They  might  give  you  a look  in  in  passing? — 
No,  they  would  not  come  to  the  locality  at  all. 

3746.  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  their  being  a little 
troublesome? — 'No ; they  would  not  come  through  the 
country  at  all  only  for  the  accommodation. 

3747.  Mr.  Mackey. — You  read  in  the  papers  about 
a man  refused  admission  in  Stranorlar  who  proceeded 
to  come  to  Convoy  and  went  into  Mr.  Weir’s  flax  mill 
and  burned  it  down  ? — That  was  only  a speculation ; 
if  he  had  not  been  in  some  workhouse  the  night  be- 
fore he  would  not  be  in  the  locality  at  all.  One  union 
should  wire  to  the  other,  and  have  means  of  com- 
munication, and  give  a description  of  these  people,  be- 
cause they  don’t  use  their  own  names ; they  give 
fictitious  names.  We  started  giving  them  employ- 
ment in  Milford,  and  got  hammers  to  break  stones, 
and  the  first  thing  they  broke  was  the  shafts  of  the 
hammers ; then  we  got  iron  handles  and  they  did 
nothing  at  all ; they  were  as  long  at  one  stone  as  you 
would  be  going  from  here  to  Milford  and  back  again. 
I would  think  it  a terrible  undertaking  to  inter- 
fere or  disturb  the  Milford  Union  as  it  exists  at  pre- 
sent. 

3748.  Chairman. — And  you  would  like  to  go  bock 
to  divisional  rating? — Certainly.  Milford  is  a coarse 
barren  district;  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  people  in  Rossgull  are  living  in  a second 
Klondyke;  there  are  100  . Scotch  boats  there  and  every 
one  manned  with  Scotchmen. 

3749.  Do  you  know  how  many  boats  there  are  there 
from  the  parish,  of  Carrigart  and  Ballywhoriskey ?— I 
have  an  idea  of  what  the  local  people  can  do  there. 

T 2 
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5750.  Mr.  Mackey. — They  have  six  boats  altogether ; 
boats  that  cost  £120?— The  curers  are  all  Scotchmen. 

3751.  Pit  AIRMAN. — Any  people  in  the  locality  can 
get  as  much  work  as  they  can  do? — They  are  non 
skilled  workmen. 

3752.  I beg  your  pardon,  they  are  ; it  is  because  they 
cannot  get  them  from  the  locality  they  import  them  ? 
The  only  way  they  benefit  the  people  of  the  locality 
is  supplying  them  with  food — butter,  eggs,  and  bread. 

3753.  It  is  an  enormous  benefit? — I know  it  is;  but 
it  does  not  benefit  the  whole  community. 

3754.  Mr.  Mackey. — Along  the  shore  it  is  a benefit, 
and  also  inland?— I would  think  it  a very  inhuman 
thing  to  ask  that  a patient  should  be  dragged  away  from 


the  bottom  of  Rossgull  or  any  other  portion  round 
there  to  bring  them  beyond  Milford  ; it  is  eighteen 
miles  to  Milford,  and  I think  that  is  surely  enough 

3755.  Chairman.  — T he  re  are  only  about  ten  people 
in  the  extreme  end  after  about  thirteen  miles  1— I fiaj 
a lot  of  these  men,  that  are  agitating  for  breaking  up 
unions,  when  it  comes  to  the  point  they  are  all  for. 
preserving  their  own,  and  operating  on  other  unions. 
I cannot  see  where  it  would  be  a saving  to  the  rates' 
the  hospitals  should  be  maintained ; and  what  would 
you  do  about  the  chaplains  ; they  would  derive  nothing 
if  the  union  was  dissolved. 

Chairman. — And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  giving 
them  something? 


Mr.  Matthew 
Carry. 


Mr.  Matthew 

3756.  Mr.  Macke y.— You  are  a member  of  the  Mil- 
ford Board  of  Guardians? — I am. 

3757.  And  have  been  for  a number  of  years  past?— 
Twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

3758.  You  were  present  at  the  Board  meeting  at 
which  these  queries  were  answered? — I was  present 
until  about  5 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  I left  then. 

3759.  That  is  the  District  Council  you  refer  to?— 
Yes. 

3760.  But  were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  at  which  the  queries  were  sub- 
mitted and  answered? — I was. 

3761.  Do  you  approve  of  the  queries  as  answered  by 
the  District  Council,  or  as  answered  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians? — I approve  of  the  queries  as 
answered  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

3762.  Have  you  anything  to  add  in  addition  to  the 
queries? — On  the  boarding  out  of  pauper  children.  I 
think  it  would  be  a great,  gain  to  board  out  pauper 
children ; they  become  far  better  members  of  society 
afterwards ; they  are  fit  for  hiring  out  when  boarded 
out  in  respectable  farmers’  houses,  and  even  in  the 
small  farmers’  houses  they  get  better  training  than 
in  the  workhouses  ; they  will  sooner  get  service  out  of 
a farmer’s  house  than  they  would  get  out  of  a work- 
house. 

3763.  Chairman. — Most  likely  kept  on  by  the  same 
man? — Yes,  or  even  hired  out  by  others,  if  the  small 
farmers  are  not  able  to  keep  them,  but  they  are  very 
quickly  picked  up  from  a house  in  that  way.  We  have 
often  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  a hoy  hired  from 
the  workhouse  in  Milford. 

3764.  Troublesome  boys?— Yes;  and  people  turn 
them  back  and  say  "We  don’t  want  them”  when  they 
know  they  are  pauper  boys. 

3765.  Mr.  Mackey. — In  addition  to  that  point,  is 
there  anything  else? — Well,  I am  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamation, but  I am  also  in  favour  of  keeping  on  the 
Board  of  Guardians  in  the  district.  I don’t  see  how 
they  could  be  represented.  Supposing  three  or  four 
unions  were  dissolved,  and  Stranorlar  were  kept  on 
as  a centre,  I don’t  see  how  people  from  Fanad  could 
go  there  to  represent  the  district,  or  even  if  Letter- 
kenny was  kept  on  they  would  not  come  to  represent 
the  people  at  Letterkenny ; the  whole  system  of  re- 
presentation would  be  better  than  having  it  from  a 
centre. 

3766.  Do  you  mean  to  refer  to  tlio  case  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a doctor? — I don’t  know  how  it  could  be 
managed  otherwise. 

3767.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  they  would  not  go 
to  the  election? — On  many  occasions  they  would 
hardly  go,  from  here — from  the  bottom  of  Fanad — it 
is  twenty-eight  miles. 

3768.  I expect  they  would  go  further  for  an  election, 
than  for  ordinary  business  ?— -They  would  not  go  at  all. 

Mr.  Mackey. — If  a man  gets  ont  of  the  way  of  going, 
even  to  his  public  worship,  he  thinks  the  distance  a 
great  deal  longer  than  it  is. 

Mr.  Diamond. — If  the  doctor  was  a member  of  the 
family  they  might  go. 

3769.  Mr.  Mackey. — Is  there  anything  else? — The 
tramp  nuisance  is  another  thing  I would  like  to  refer 
to  but  I don’t  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  Mil- 
ford there  were  188  during  the  twelve  months ; they 
sometimes  call  there  to  pass  on  to  a fair  next  day,  or 
steal  something  next  day.  Half  of  the  tramps  going 


Corby  examined. 

about  are  regular  thieves,  and  they  are  a very  bad  class- 
of  people ; it  is  a pity  the  rates  should  be  burdened 
with  them  at  all ; if  there  could  be  any  means  of 
dealing  with  them,  when  they  appear  in  the  street 
could  not  the  police  take  notice  of  them. 

3770.  Chairman. — In  the  old  times  they  used  to  lie 
branded  with  a red-hot  iron ; that  would  be  too 
severe? — Nothing  could  be  too  severe  for  a tramp. 
If  they  find  a farm-house  is  deserted  by  the  males, 
they  make  an  assault  on  the  females  and  demand 
drink  or  try  to  steal;  they  are  the  worst  class  of 
people  I know. 

3771.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — -Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
cost  of  those  tramps  to  that  particular  union  in  the 
year? — I cannot  say. 

3772.  I suppose  they  would  only  stop  a night?— 
Sometimes  two  nights. 

3773.  That  would  represent  six  months  of  an  in- 
mate ; 180  or  so  ? — About  that. 

3774.  That  would  amount  to  £5  in  the  year?— It 
would  be  under  that. 

Mr.  Diamond.— ^ Some  have  nine  in  family. 

3775.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— It  is  not  so  much  a ques- 
tion of  money? — No  ; the  bad  example  and  the  chance 
of  doing  harm  in  the  country ; they  can  start  on  a 
tramp  from  here  to  Cork,  and  they  know  they  oan  be 
entertained  at  Omagh  and  Enniskillen,  and  so  ml 

3776.  Unless  you  can  extinguish  them  altogether 
don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  them  up  lor 
a night  in  the  workhouse  than  to  leave  them  in  the 
locality  at  large? — If  they  are  to  be  in  existence  at 
all  I don’t  see  any  other  way  than  of  keeping  them  in 
the  workhouse. 

3777.  Chairman.  — 1 The  bridewell  was  suggested 
by  one? — If  they  could  be  kept  there  I think  they 
would  be  under  stricter  supervision. 

3778.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  that  if 
the  Guardians  had  the  power  to  keep  them  for  a couple 
of  days  and  work  them  pretty  hard  ? — They  have  tried 
it  at  Milford  and  they  would  not  work. 

3779.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  accommodation 
enough  at  Milford  for  some  more  inmates  than  there 
are  at  present? — There  is  a considerable  accommoda- 
tion at  Milford  ; it  would  accommodate  540,  and  sixty 
in  the  hospital ; and  there  is  only,  at  the  present 
time,  about  an  average  of  seventy-four  in  the  work- 
house — I think  yesterday  in  the  body  of  the  house 
only  sixty-two. 

3780.  Mr.  Mackey. — -It  would  accommodate  400?  — 
It  would. 

378L  And,  of  course,  then  the  inmates  could  be  done 
cheaper  being  a larger  number? — 'Supposing  Dun- 
fanaghy  and  Letterkenny  were  dissolved  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  Milford  would  be  the  best  centre 
in  my  opinion.  Letterkenny  might  be  used  for  an 
auxiliary  asylum  or  any  other  institution,  whereas  it 
Milford  were  shut  up  it  would  be  a waste  and  wreck, 
used  for  nothing. 

3782.  Chairman.  — Even  if  Milford  were  closed 
would  something  in  the  way  of  hospital  accommodation 
be  necessary  at  Milford? — I believe  it  would  ; from  t e 
outbreaks  of  fever  we  have  sometimes  in  the  nortii- 
west  of  the  union  I think  it  would  be  unwise  to  snn 
up  the  hospital. 

3783.  Mr.  Mackey.— Either  that,  or  enlarge  Ramel- 
ton  ? — Yes  ; it  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  ® 
not  go  fan  The  chaplain’s  salary  is  a very  heavy  it® 
in  our  union  ; there  is  £105  paid  for  seventy  patien 
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3784.  Mr.  Diamond. — Do  you  think  they  are  draw- 
ing money  under  false  pretences  ? — No  ; but  it  is  one 
of  the  heavy  items  in  our  union  ; it  amounts  to  about 
£1  13s.  a head  on  the  inmates  in  the  union. 

Mr.  Murnaghan.— If  you  had  the  place  enlarged, 
and  neighbouring  divisions  taken  in,  it  would  be  a 
great  saving  that  way. 

3785.  Chairman. — The  chaplains  would  ask  for  an 
increase  in  their  salary  ? — I don’t  think  they  would  ; 
they  are  fairly  well  paid  ; they  are  not  unreasonable  ; 
they  will  take  what  they  get ; you  cannot  offer  them 
much  less  than  they  have ; they  have  to  attend  for  a 
single  inmate  and  at  the  same  time  they  could  do  the 
same  service  for  100. 

3786.  Mr.  Mackey. — And  we  know  it  is  as  easy 
preaching  and  praying  to  a large  audience  as  to  a 
small  one? — It  is.  There  are  a great  many  small 
holdings  in  the  union  under  £4  valuation,  and  there 
is  a big  chance  of  a big  number  of  the  poor  classes 
being  brought  to  hospital  for  fever.  It  always  breaks 
out  among  the  poor  class,  and  to  take  them  to  the 
hospital  at  a distance  would  be  very  inconvenient. 

1 think  myself  Milford  hospital  would  be  necessary 
in  any  case. 


EVIDENCE.  137 

3787.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Any  means  of  communica- 
tion?— None  but  an  ambulance. 

3788.  Mr.  Mackey. — You  would  almost  agree  with 
me  that  your  sanitary  officers  don’t  carry  out  the 
Aci  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be  carried  out 

Chairman. — -We  have  nothing  to  do  with  sanitary 
matters. 

IHiness. — Another  thing  I would  be  in  favour  of  is 
divisional  rating,  in  this  way,  that  if  anything  turned 
up  in  my  district  or  yours  you  would  be  more  apt  to 
attend  to  it  and  see  that  there  was  no  waste  of  money, 
but  if  it  was  cn  the  whole  union  you  would  say  it  is 
coming  off  broad  shoulders  and  you  don’t  care  to  inter- 
fere; you  let  it  pass. 

3789.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — Well,  saving  is  a very 
great  virtue,  but  is  there  not  something  better  than 
saving ; might  not  that  act  detrimentally  to  the  desti- 
tute poor,  men  in  outside  divisions  might  not  wish  to 
give  the  help  to  the  divisions  that  they  are  not  in, 
and  a poor  person  might  be  denied  the  neces- 
sary assistance  ? — That  is  the  drawback,  I admit ; but 
I am  talking  of  the  saving  of  the  rates. 

Mr.  Mackey. — That  is  all,  sir,  for  Milford. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hates,  j. 

One  of  the  points  I wish  to  speak  on  was  about  out- 
door relief.  The  District  Council  recommended  wo 
should  go  back  to  the  electoral  division  rating,  but  I 
would  say  it  ought  to  become  a national  one ; and  I 
also  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Commission  the  desira- 
bility of  keeping  the  present  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion areas  intact,  because  I don’t  see  how,  if,  say, 
Letterkenny,  Dunfanagliy,  and  Milford  were  amalga- 
mated, I don’t  see  which  would  be  the  closed 
workhouse  of  the  three.  I fail  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians  would  assemble  in  any  place  for 
the  election  of  a doctor ; there  would  be  about  ninety 
members,  and  I am  afraid  the  Medical  Charities  Act 
would  not  be  properly  administered  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. And  there  is  another  point  with  regard 
to  the  excessive  rate  upon  poor  electoral  divisions 
which  you  touched  on  yourself,  and,  I think,  a case  of 
that  kind  is  a proper  case  where  the  Government  ought 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  county  and  subsidise  the 
rates  in  a poor  electoral  division. 

3790.  Chairman.  — D on’ t you  think  it  is  a case  where 
a lowly  rated  division  should  come  to  the  aid  of  its 
neighbours? — I don’t  know  that  it  is  the  duty  so 
much  of  these  divisions  as  of  the  Government;  those 
divisions  are  not  so  much  responsible  for  the  con- 
gestion in  the  poorer  districts,  but  I am  afaid  the 
Government  is. 

3791.  A good  deal  might  be  said  from  a great  many 
points  of  view  on  that  question  ? — It  may  be  a burning 
question. 

3792.  At  all  events  you  think  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  getting  some  money  from  the  Government,  if 
you  could,  under  that  head? — To  aid  a poor  electoral 
division,  or  a poor  part  of  the  country. 

3793.  And  your  grounds  for  doing  so  would  be  that 
the  Government  was  responsible  for  the  poverty  ? — No ; 
for  the  congestion^. 

3794.  For  the  excessive  population? — For  the  ex- 
cessive population. 

3795.  How  do  you  make  that  out?— That  is  just 
where  it  comes  to  be  partly  a political  question  or  a 
question  of  Government  in  the  past ; you  might  have 
to  go  a long  way  back  to  get  at  the  root  of  it. 

3796.  To  the  Plantation  of  Ulster? — Yes  ; I think 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  congestion ; and  I would  say 
the  Government  ought  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  districts. 

3797.  Mr.  Mtonaghan. — Is  there  any  part  of  the 
country  that  is  over-populated  at  all:  I thought  the 
whole  cry  was  that  the  population  was  too  small  every- 
where?— I don’t  know  what  would  be  the  criterion  of 
over-population ; I would  say  that  a country  was  over- 
populated  where  it  had  a population  with  a valuation 
of,  say,  10s.  per  head,  as  against  a country  with  a valua- 
tion of  £5  per  head. 

3798.  Then  you  go  on  the  question  of  valuation,  not 
of  humanity? — On  the  fitness  of  the  land  to  support 
the  population. 


p.,  further  examined. 

3799.  Chairman. — That  is  taking  the  land  as  the 
sole  source  of  support? — Yes. 

3800.  Which  is  not  the  fact ; it  is  only  a supposition 
which  may  be  convenient  for  argument  ? — As  a matter 
of  fact  the  land  is  not  the  sole  source  of  support  in 
Meevagh. 

3801.  Therefore  it  is  no  use  to  take  the  valuation  of 
land  as  a test  of  sufficiency  of  population? — Without 
outside  aid,  it  must  be. 

3802.  If  people  make  a lot  of  money  from  labour 
elsewhere  and  from  fishing  and  other  matters? — That 
was  not  done  without  aids  from  Government  and  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

3803.  You  won’t  find  any  district  where  the  valua- 
tion is  very  low  per  head  where  there  are  not  very 
large  means  much  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  land 
for  the  support  of  the  population.  Take  the  Rosses, 
Gweedore,  Cloughaneely,  and  you  will  find  they 
have  means  of  support  other  than  the  land  ? — I don’t 
know  what  they  are  about  Falcarragh.  • 

3804.  Of  course  you  know  they  go  away  to  earn 
money  elsewhere,  and  their  children  are  hired  out? — 
I know  that,  hut  then  I think  this  country  ought  to  be 
self-supporting. 

3805.  Mr.  Mackey. — They  could  not  exist  there  un- 
less they  did  earn  elsewhere? — Yes. 

3806.  Chairman- — At  any  rate  that  is  your  view ; 
that  the  Government  ought  to  give  assistance,  and  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  ?— There  is  the  payment  of 
the  rates  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

3807.  Can  you  suggest  how  they  could  do  it? — By- 
increasing  the  Agricultural  Grant. 

3808.  Or  re-apportioning  the  Agricultural  Grant.  I' 
don’t  say  the  Agricultural  Grant  but  rather  re-appor- 
tioning the  Parliamentary  Grants? — I would  say  it 
would  be  fairer  to  increase  the  Agricultural  Grant. 

3809.  That  is  R fixed  sum  for  a definite  purpose  ? 

Quite  so ; and  Mr.  Balfour  decided  that  fixed  sum 
upon  a basis  of  expenditure  that  was  in  existence  at. 
the  time  the  grant  was  given ; that  expenditure  has. 
increased  since  through  no  fault  of  the  people. 

3810.  It  has  increased  all  over,  hut  not  relatively 
or  particularly  in  the  congested  districts  ?— If  it  is 
admitted  it  has  increased  since  then  I would  say  it 
would  be  fair  that  the  grant  should  be  increased,  and 
to  go  to  the  poorer  parts  of  the  country. 

3811.  Supposing  that  could  not  be  done,  and  there  - 
are  other  grants  in  proportion  ; suppose  a union  in--. 
Meath  that  strikes  a rate  of  4 d.  in  the  £ for  Poor- 
Law  purposes,  when  compared  with  an  area  in  West, 
Donegal  that  strikes  4s.  in  the  £,  and  suppose  thut- 
union  in  Meath  gets  an  enormous  proportion  of  the- 
Government  grant,  those  that  are  very  rich  get  most  and 
those  that  are  very  poor  get  least,  would  you  say  that 
it  would  be  only  a fair  thing  to  re-apportion  that 
grant,  so  that  the  man  in  Meath  should  get  less  and 
the  man  in  the  West  of  Ireland  with  small  meuns 


28, 1903. 

Mr.  Matthew 
Corry. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Hayes. 
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Sept.  29,  1903.  should  get  more  than  his  present  share ; in  fact  that 
> ■ ' ’ the  present  arrangement  should  not  be  the  basis  for 

Mr.  Thomas  apportionment,  but  necessity  ?— I certainly  think  it 
Mayea‘  would  be  fair;  that  is  if  the  proportion  of  county 

expenditure  was  less  in  Meath  than  it  is  in  Donegal. 

3812.  The  amount  spent  on  the  workhouses  would 
practically  be  the  same  in  each  place.  There  is  not 
any  very  alarming  divergence  in  the  cost  of  workhouse 
inmates  in  one  part  of  Ireland  from  that  in  another, 
but  the  man  in  Meath  gets  many  times  the  amount  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant  that  the  man  in  West  Done- 
gal  gets  ; that  is  that  the  rich  man  gets  many  times  the 
amount  the  poor  man  gets.  Do  you  think  that  fair  ?— I 
am  afraid  I would  not  think  it  fair.  If  ho  has  a high 
valuation,  and  the  workhouse  cost  is  practically  the 
same,  he  pays  in  proportion  to  it. 

3813.  Who  pays  in  proportion? — The  Meath  man. 

3814.  You  think  it  right  that  the  Meath  man  should 


get  many  times  as  much  as  the  Donegal  man  ? — I think 
it  only  fair. 

3815.  Although  his  rates  are  only  4>i  in  the  £?_ 
Still  he  has  got  a valuation  that  will  bring  it  up  far 
beyond  the  West  Donegal  man’s  rate,  in  proportion. 

3816.  Oh,  his  rates  will  be  ever  so  much  lower.  Go 
away  from  the  holding  for  a moment.  The  amount 
paid  to  the  highly  valued  union  in  Meath  will  be  many 
times  as  large  as  the  amount  paid  to  Dunfanaghy  or 
Glenties  ? — That  is  in  consequence  of  its  circumstances. 

3817.  The  result  of  the  present  system  is  that  the 
rich  unions  get  the  most  and  the  poor  unions  get  the 
least.  Do  you  think  that  fair  ? — On  the  face  of  it  I 
would  not  think  it  fair. 

3818.  As  you  suggested  Government  assistance,  I 
wanted  to  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  another  aspect 
of  that  question — the  re-apportionment  of  existing 
grants? — It  would  be  all  right  for  the  poor  county,  bu; 
I am  afraid  the  rich  one  would  growl. 


Vr.  William 
Doherty- 


Mr.  William  Dohei 

3819.  Chairman.—' You  are  here  for  the  County 
Council.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  a good 
deal  of  your  views  in  Derry.  Since  then,  have  you  or 
tlie  County  Council  come  to  any  opinion  what  unions 
should  be  best  broken  up  ? — In  Derry  it  was  generally 
on  the  boundaries  question.  The  opinion  of  the  County 
Council  was  that  they  would  break  up  four. 

3820.  Which  were  the  four?  — In  our  opinion  wo 
should  retain  Stranorlar,  Donegal,  Milford,  Inish- 
owen.  They  are  those  that  are  nearest  to  the  fair 
division  of  the  county,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  county. 

3821.  You  wonld  keep  up  Inishowen? — Yes;  but  it 
is  not  because  I live  in  Inishowen.  Inishowen  would 
include  Derry  No.  2 ; next  would  be  Stranorlar,  which 
would  include  Strabane  No.  2,  and  would  also  take  the 
greater  part  of  Glenties.  Milford  would  take  the 
whole  of  Letterkenny  and  Dunfanaghy  Unions. 

3822.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Would  not  that  be  a large 
stretch  ? — It  would,  but  very  little  over  a fourth  of  the 
county. 

3823.  Chairman. — Kilmacremian  would  he  the  most 
central  point,  of  ’course  ?— Yes,  but  Milford,  the  house 
being  there  already. 

3824.  How  far  is  it  from  Kilmacrennan  to  Mil- 
ford?—Five  miles.  Donegal  would  take  Ballyshannon 
and  Killybegs,  Dungloe  going  to  Stranorlar,  and  Glen- 
ties going  to  Donegal.  I would  not  cut  out  many  of 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  union. 

3825.  What  would  you  do  with  Ballyshannon? — It 
would  go  to  Donegal,  the  portion  of  the  County  Done- 
gal. I would  say  that  the  other  counties  should  not 
allow  any  of  their  county  to  be  in  another  county. 

3826.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan.  — You  adopt  the  principle 
that  the  county  should  be  the  unit  ? — Yes  ; and  if  we, 
as  County  Councillors,  are  Councillors  of  the  county, 
we  should  be  Councillors  of  tlie  whole,  not  part.  We 
find  it  very  odd  to  say  we  are  losing  a fourth  of  the 
-county  to  Derry  and  Tyrone. 

3827.  Chairman. — You  would  put  in  part  of  the 
'Glenties  Union  west  of  Killybegs  into  Donegal,  and 
:you  would  put  into  Stranorlar  the  Rosses,  and  Dung- 
loe, and  Annagry.  Have  you  considered  that  there  are 
two  very  large  centres  of  population,  Glencolumbkille 
on  the  one  point,  and  the  Rosses  on  the  other.  Would 
you  oblige  these  people  to  travel  the  great  distances 
from  their  present  habitations  to  Donegal,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Stranorlar,  on  tlie  other,  for  hospital  and 
other  relief  ? — Yes,  I wonld. 

3828.  You  would  not  propose  to  ease  the  situation 
by  having  cottage  hospitals  in  these  places  ?— Certainly, 

I would  go  in  for  that  in  all  cases.  I would  have  this 
workhouse  for  the  old  and  infirm  alone. 

3829.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'What  would  you  do  with  all 
the  sick? — I would  then  have  cottage  hospitals  in  every 
parish. 

3830.  Even  where  there  is  a workhouse? — Even 
where  there  is  a workhouse. 

3831.  What  would  you  do  with  the  present  work- 
house  infirmaries? — Turn  them  to  something  else. 

3832.  Chairman. — ’Take  your  own  union,  Inishowen, 
and  tell  us  what  hospital  accommodation  you  would 
recommend  for  it,  supposing  it  remains  as  a separate 
union  ? — I would  have  a small  cottage  hospital  in  every 
parish— Moville,  Malin,  Clonmany,  Culdafi,  and 

. Buncrana. 

3833.  Dr.  Bigger. —And  Camdonagh ? — And  Cam- 

donagh.. 


tt,  j.p. , examined. 

3834.  Chairman.  — Did  you  look  into  the  cost  of 
that? — I would  not  have  it  a costly  hospital,  but  a 
place  where  a district  nurse  would  live,  with  about  two 
rooms  additional. 

3835.  How  many  beds  would  you  want  for  males  and 
females  ? — I did  not  go  into  the  number  of  beds. 

3836.  I am  afraid  you  must  go  into  the  number  of 
beds  to  make  a calculation  ? — I would  say  two  rooms, 
and  three  or  four  beds. 

3837.  I am  afraid  that  would  go  nowhere.  Say  for 
the  sick  of  Buncrana? — I would  allow  that  these  dis- 
trict nurses  who  had  charge  of  these  hospitals,  should 
for  the  most  part  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  at 
their  own  dwelling-houses. 

3838.  She  never  could  leave  her  hospital  ?— When 
there  would  be  no  person  in  it. 

3839.  You  never  would  have  that  state  of  things?— 
If  there  were  more  attendants  required,  I would  then 
call  upon  the  nurses  who  had  not  so  much  to  do  in 
other  parts  of  the  union. 

3840.  You  know  the  population  and  the  number  of 
families.  Then  all  the  doctors,  and  people  who  are 
used  to  having  anything  to  do  with  hospitals,  will  tell 
you  that  one  bed  is  necessary  for  so  many  people  of  tlie 
ordinary  population— that  is  the  average  in  cities  and 
country  districts,  and  so  on.  They  will  tell  you  what 
proportion  the  hospital  accommodation  ought  to  have 
to  the  population,  having  regard  to  tlie  healthiness  of 
tlie  district.  You  would  want  more  beds  in  a Lan- 
cashire factory  district  than  in  a West  Donegal  vil- 
lage, but  they  can  give  you  a fair  idea  of  the  average 
number  of  beds  required.  You  have  provided  for  a 
doctor? — We  have  already  the  dispensary  doctor. 

3841.  You  would  have  to  provide  a salary  for  him? 
— He  would  be  doing  the  same  business  as  he  is  doing 
now. 

3842.  You  wonld  be  covering  it  at  one  centre  instead 

of  sending  him  out  for  patients  ? — There  are  not  many 
hospital  beds  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  at  all,  and  if 
they  were  scattered  over  six  other  places 

3843.  Then  you  might  certainly  rely  on  having  more 
people  for  treatment.  People  will  come  to  a non- 
pauper hospital  who  would  not  go  into  the  workhouse 
hospital  ? — Most  people  would  prefer  being  attended  in 
their  own  homes  by  a district  nurse. 

3844.  And  if  tlie  homes  were  suitable,  it  would  be 
very  good? — If  there  homes  were  not  suitable,  make 
them  suitable  under  the  Sanitary  Acts.  Certainly) 
there  is  a great  want  of  proper  homes  for  the  people. 

3845.  One  has  to  consider  that,  and  the  question  of 
taking  care  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes?— Well, 
have  a parish  cottage  hospital  for  such,  persons;  but 
tho  majority  of  people  would  prefer  being  attended  by 
a good  nurse  in  their  own  homes. 

3846.  I am  sure  a great  deal  could  be  done  in  that 
way  ?— -And  that  nurse  would  be  required  at  any  time. 
There  is  no  district  but  requires  a nurse  at  the  present 
day.  I think  there  should  be  one  everywhere. 

3847.  That  is  a very  big  scheme.  If  you  .put  in 
every  union  a cottage  hospital  for  each  portion  of  it,  it 
way  be  a great  benefit  to  the  sick  people,  but  I am 
afraid  it  won’t  work  out  on  the  lines  of  economy  ?— 1 
don’t  think  there  would  be  much  business  for  them  more 
than  there  is  at  present.  Very  few  people  go  to  the 
hospital  at  the  union  workhouse. 

3848.  I have  the  exact  figures  here.  There  is  a sub- 
stantial number  of  them,  and  one  might  reasonably 
suppose  the  total  number  for  the  county  would  be 
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larger  if  you  provide  a cottage  hospital  for  each  parish  ? 
—The  cost  is  as  large  I think  as  it  would  be  under  the 
new  scheme.  These'  would  not  be  very  large  buildings, 
but  with  comfortable  rooms. 

3849-  -V  building  you  would  put  up  for  £300? — Far 
less  than  that.  However,  we  need  not  talk  much  about 
money.  Labourers’  cottages  are  built  at  £300  now 
that  an  ordinary  man  would  like  to  Build  for  £100. 

3850.  Then  you  think  you  could  put  up  the  building 
for  £200  ? — Yes  ; I think  there  would  be  no  call  for  a 
cottage  hospital  costing  more  than  £200.  I don’t  mean 
to  say  it  would  be  half  the  time  in  use,  and  if  there 
was  a rush  came  on,  apply  to  another  parish  for  an 
additional  nurse. 

3851.  I differ  from  you3  as  to  the  amount  of  its  use- 
fulness. I think  people  would  avoid  the  one  in  their 
own  parish  ? — Most  of  them  would  prefer  being  at- 
tended in  their  own  homes  if  they  were  satisfied.  As 
to  the  fever  hospitals,  I should  say  there  should  be 
four  in  the  County  Donegal — one  in  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts we  are  speaking  of  here — not  attached  to  the 
workhouse,  but  in  some  central  place. 

3852.  You  would  not  oblige  a fever  patient  to  be 
taken  from  Glencolumbkille  say  to  Donegal? — There 
is  not  more,  I think,  than  forty  miles  from  out  to  out 
in  any  part,  and  if  you  put  the  hospital  in  the  middle, 
the  most  extreme  travel  would  be  twenty  miles. 

3853.  You  would  make  new  hospitals? — Certainly. 
I would  not  have  it  in  any  case  connected  with  the 
workhouse,  and  the  nurses  of  these  hospitals  should  be 
a county  charge,  and  go  where  wanted,  and  perhaps 
two  of  these  hospitals  might  be  vacant  or  have  no  call 
for  them  for  half  a year. 

3854.  They  would  go  to  headquarters  and  be  sent 
somewhere  else? — Be  called  to  wherever  they  were  most 
required. 

3855.  Go  where  the  occasion  required.  You  would 
like  to  take  the  county  as  a unit? — In  the  matter  of 
fever  hospitals,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  sick,  I 
would  have  the  cottage  hospitals  supported  by  the  dis- 
trict—by  the  union — but  the  fever  hospital  should  be 
a county  charge,  and  the  nurses  servants  of  the  County 
Council,  and  paid  by  the  County  Council. 

3856.  Why  would  you  make  the  difference  between 
fever  and  non-infections  diseases? — They  would  have 
to  go  from  district  to  district. 

3857.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  non-infectious 
diseases  ? — From  parish  to  parish  of  their  own  unions. 

3858.  Supposing  you  have  a training  infirmary  at 
Letterkenny  or  Lifford,  then  you  would  have  the  whole 
county  served  liy  the  staff  of  nurses  trained  there? — 
I would  say  even  the  nurses  of  the  district  should  be 
trained  at  the  county  institution. 

3859.  Would  it  not  also  be  for  the  interests  of  eco- 
mony  that  they  should  be  transferable  everywhere  in 
the  county  where  their  services  are  required? — If  they 
were  in  each  parish.  There  are  seven  or  eight  parishes 
in  every  rural  district  now.  I think  that  would  be  a 
large  enough  area  for  chargeability. 

3860.  I was  not  thinking  so  much  of  chargeability  as 
economy  of  administration.  If  you  had  a staff  of 
nurses  that  could  be  sent  by  the  central  authority  to 
any  place  in  the  county,  you  would  require  fewer  nurses 
than  under  the  scheme  you  sketch  out  ? — Then  it  would 
be  a county-at-large  charge ; otherwise  there  would  be 
great  confusion. 

3861.  Would  you  object  to  the  county-at-large  charge? 
—I  don’t  see  that  it  would  make  much  difference.  I 
always  go  for  the  principle  that  the  richer  portions  are 
to  go  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  portions  of  the  county. 

3862.  You  made  that  point  very  strongly  in  Derry? 
—I  think  that  was  the  initial  foundation  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all. 

3863.  Taking  up  what  I said  just  now  to  Mr.  Hayes 
about  the  way  the  Parliamentary  grants  are  distri- 
buted, would  you  think^it  right  to  re-apportion  the 
grants  and  prevent  the  rich  unions  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  the  rich  grazing  lands  are,  and  where 
the  rates  are  very  low,  would  you  think  it  right  to  re- 
apportion those  grants  so  that  the  poorer  people  should 
get  relief? — Do  you  mean  the  Agricultural  Grant? 

3864.  Parliamentary  grants,  not  the  Agricultural 
2™J'~I  don’t  see  why  a Parliamentary  grant  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  should  go  to  such  a place  as  Meath. 
„ 3865.  On  account  of  their  richness  you  would  say : 

You  can  support  your  own  people  very 'well,  and  the 
whole  of  the  grant  should  go  to  the  poor  people?” — 
noty  ®et  ®rants  on  t5lose  larSe  farms  that  they  should 

3866.  It  is  because  they  are  paid  according  to  the 
present  basis  ? I don’t  think  it  should  go  there  at  all. 


3867.  The  Secretary  of  the  County  Council  could  show  Se  t 2o,  1903. 

you  how  much  a union  like  Dunshaughlin,  for  in-  ' — 1 

stance,  would  get  as  compared  with  a union  like  Glen-  Mr.  William' 
ties.  There  are  a great  number  of  Parliamentary  Doherty, 
"rants  in  aid  of  local  taxation  ? — I think  there  should 

Be  more  of  them  going  to  the  place  that  requires  them 
the  most.  I should  say  there  should  be  no  children 
allowed  in  the  workhouse — they  should  be  all  boarded 
out — and  as  for  tramps,  I think  they  should  go  where- 
ever  they  deserve  to  go,  according  to  their  deserts.  If 
they  deserved  the  jail,  they  should  go  to  jail ; if  they 
are  fit  subjects  for  the  workhouse,  they  should  go  there. 

3868.  Who  is  to  decide  ? — I think  it  should  be  left  to 
(lie  master  of  the  workhouse.  There  are  some  tramps, 

I think,  that  should  be  admitted  into  the  workhouse, 
but  a great  many  should  not. 

3869.  It  is  putting  a heavy  responsibility  on  the 
master  ? — I would  let  the  tramps  go  like  other  lodgers, 
and  get  their  lodgings  wherever  they  went ; and  if  they 
don’t  get  good  lodgings,  they  are  not  likely  to  come 
back. 

3870.  We  had  a little  discussion  on  the  subject  this 
morning.  There  were  a great  many  apprehenions 
that  seemed  to  be  reasonable,  that  tramps,  if  treated  in 
that  rigorous  way,  would  be  apt  to  retaliate  on  society, 
and  make  themselves  disagreeable  to  hayricks  and  hen- 
roosts ? — If  they  get  such  treatment  by  the  public  they 
are  not  likely  to  come  back ; when  they  are  too  well 
treated  they  come  back  again. 

3871.  Mr.  Mt'KXAGHAX. — We  have  had  inquiries  in 
other  places  in  regard  to  this  tramp  question,  and  up 
to  the  present  we  have  not  found  it  loomed  up  very 
large.  In  the  question  of  expense  we  find  it  hardly 
(tomes  in  at  all  ? — It  is  not  the  question  of  expense  I 
look  upon  in  the  case  of  tramps,  but  it  is  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  ruffians  to  infest  the  country,  and 
remain  in  it,  that  should  not  be  given. 

3872.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  every  civilised  land 
some  little  shelter  has  to  be  provided  for  the  outcast 
and  homeless  ? — That  is  why  I say  there  should  be 
power  given  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse  to  take  in 
tramps,  where  they  would  be  proper  cases  for  a work- 
house. 

3873.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Guardians  had" 
the  power  now  of  keeping  in  the  workhouse  for  a couple 
of  days  these  tramps,  and  making  them  work  during 
those  two  days,  don’t  you  think  that  would  be  de- 
terrent?— It  would  certainly  serve  the  purpose  very 
much  if  you  could  possibly  keep  them  at  work. 

3874.  Even  the  effect  of  the  confinement ; would  not 
that  be  something  ? — Certainly  ; if  they  have  to  come, 

I should  certainly  say  they  ought  to  be  confined  at  the 
will  of  the  master. 

3875.  You  would  approve  of  something  of  the  kind? 

— I would  not  cast  them  off  completely ; there  should 
lie  a certain  latitude  given  to  the  master  of  the  work- 
house. 

3876.  We  were  told  here  to-day  that  some  tramp  had 
applied  for  admission  to  a workhouse  in  this  county, 
and  he  was  refused  entrance,  and  that  same  night  he 
lay  in  a shed  and  set  fire  to  the  place? — Something  like 
that  might  happen.  If  he  went  out  and  hanged  him- 
self, that  would  be  worse. 

3877.  Chairman.  — < In  Ennis,  I remember,  a man 
went  to  sleep  on  the  edge  of  a limekiln  and  fell  into 
it? — Yes  ; we  must  look  to  the  tramps’  safety  just  as 
if  they  were  good  people. 

3878.  You  approve  of  boarding  out  children? — Yes  ; 
they  do  not  make  good  members  of  society  when  reared 
in  the  workhouse. 

3879.  And  when  you  recommend  the  doing  away  with 
four  workhouses,  do  you  speak  the  voice  of  the  County 
Council  of  Donegal? — Yes,  I speak  the  voice  of  the 
County  Council  in  that;  at  least  that  was  the  result 
of  the  meeting  we  had.  I will  not  bind  the  County 
Council  to  everything  I say. 

3880.  The  Council  were  a bit  shy  about  indicating 
the  unions  to  be  broken  up? — Yes ; and  I have  given 
my  own  opinion  as  to  the  particular  unions,  i was 
asked  that  in  Derry,  and  I could  not  answer  it ; I had 
not  studied  the  matter ; but  since  I have  gone  to  cut 
up  the  county  in  four  portions,  and  I have  given  Inish- 
owen  the  least.  The  total  valuation  of  the  county 
is  £300,500,  and  each  of  these  would  be  about  £75,000, 
and  with  Derry  No.  2 our  valuation  is  about  £74,000. 

388L  Mr,  M’Fadden. — If  you  don’t  get  Deny  No.  2? 

— I would  retire  from  office. 

3882.  Supposing  Derry  and  Str&bane  are  kept  as 
they  are,  how  would  your  divisions  work  out  then  ? — 

We  would  give  Inishowen  in  to  you  at  Letterkenny,  if 
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you  like ; but  I would  say  if  we  kept  Inishowen  even, 
we  could  take  a slice  off  Letterkenny  and  a slice  off 
Milford. 

3883.  What  part  of  Letterkenny  ?— Manorcunmng- 
ham,  I suppose. 

3884.  That  would  be  only  one  electoral  division? — 
That  would  do  us ; we  are  not  greedy  in  Inishowen. 

3885.  Greedy  about  piers?— Those  who  are  greedy 
about  piers  are  the  Stranorlar  people,  and  they  would 
get  a lot  of  piers  by  this  arrangement. 

3886.  You  are  giving  a sop  to  the  vice-chairman,  who 
lives  in  Stranorlar  ? — In  answer  to  that,  I say  I never 
spoke  to  him  on  it.  If  there  is  a better  division  to  be 
made — but  the  County  Council  says  there  are  to  be  only 
four  workhouses,  and  if  anyone  can  make  a better  divi- 
sion, let  them  do  it. 

3887.  You  would  kick  up  Cain  and  Abel  about  Bally- 
shannon  and  Donegal.  You  say  the  valuations  are 
equal? — The  valuations  are  about  equal. 

3888.  You  should  have  Stranorlar  made  a cathedral 
town? — We  are  not  on  ecclesiastical  matters  now.  I 
would  go  very  much  for  having  the  parishes  chargeable, 
instead  of  the  electoral  divisions  or  rural  districts. 

3889.  Chairman. — It  is  a unit  that  does  not  exist 
at  present.  It  never  was  as  a civil  division? — I think 
it  is  the  best  division  for  chargeability  that  has  been 
made  yet,  and  all  denominations  are  very  nearly  on  the 
same  boundaries — have  the  same  limits  for  parishes. 

3899.  Mr.  M'Fadden.-— Is  it  nob  a pretty  long 
journey  from  Dungloe  to  Stranorlar  ? — There  is  a rail- 
way there  that  we  use  for  everything. 

3891.  Chairman. — 'You  could  not  take  the  sick? — If 
a friend  of  mine  had  to  go  to  the  infirmary,  I would 
as  soon  put  him  on  a train  as  put  him  on  a car.  I 
think  the  train  should  be  used  in  all  cases  except  for 
contagious  diseases. 

3892.  I don’t  think  you  would  get  the  medical  men 
to  agree  to  send  some  sick  people,  such  as  cases  of  pneu- 
monia, or  a broken  leg  ; what  use  is  the  train  for  that  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  as  easy  as  a car. 

3893.  No ; put  them  in  a four-wheeled  ambulance  ? — 
At  any  rate,  they  have,  according  to  my  arrangement, 
not  to  come  there  at  all,  but  to  go  to  their  parish  hos- 
pital. 

3894.  I think  that  is  good.  The  only  thing  ia  I am 
sorry  you  have  not  worked  out  the  expense  ? — -It  would 
take  a good  deal  of  work,  but  I am  not  afraid  of  ex- 
pense. I think  it  would  be  even  cheaper  than  at  pre- 


3895.  Mr.  M'Fadden.  — How  much  would  you  pay 
these  nurses  a year  ? — Not  more  than  they  are  paid  in 
the  present  infirmaries  of  the  workhouses. 

3896.  How  muoh  would  that  work  out  in  the  pound 
in  Inishowen  ? — I think  it  would  be  cheaper  than  what 
we  are  doing.  There  are  two  nurses  in  the  workhouse 
at  present,  and  nothing  for  them  to  do  scarcely. 

3897.  Chairman. — Oh,  that  is  not  so? — Sometimes. 

3898.  They  are  very  hard  worked  ? — I know  the  nurse 
-of  the  fever  hospital  below  is  only  an  odd  time  engaegd. 

3899.  We  are  talking  about  infirmary  nurses.  They 
are  very  hard  worked,  and  find  it  difficult  to  snatch 
time  for  necessary  exercise  ? — I am  sure ; it  is  periodi- 
■ cally,  but  not  constantly. 

3900.  They  have  constant  sick  there,  and  the  smaller 
the  number  of  nurses  the  greater  the  labour,  because 
they  have  no  relief? — I think  they  would  be  better 
treated  in  their  parish  hospital. 

3901.  I quite  agree  with  you,  but  I am  afraid  of  the 
expense  on  such  a large  scale  as  you  suggest.  My 
question  was  only  about  two  or  three  districts — Gwee- 
dore,  The  Rosses,  or  Glencolumbkill — where  they  are 
very  remote  from  any  hospital,  and  you  went  further 
and  said  you  approved  of  a hospital  in  every  parish? — ■ 
Yes  ; but  it  would  not  be  a great  hospital  that  would 
cost  £300  or  £400,  but  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  that 
a nurse  could  live  in,  and  have  a couple  of  spare  rooms 
with  two  or  three  beds — a clean,  healthy  place ; not  an 
elaborate  hospital. 

Chairman. — I would  recommend  you  to  confer  with 
a couple  of  doctors  as  to  how  that  would  work  out. 


3902.  Mr.  Diamond. — How  many  parishes  in  your 
.district-  ? — Six. 

3905.  How  many  nurses  would  that  entail? — Six 
•nurses.  At  the  present  time  there  is  almost  a nurse  in 
every  parish.  There  is  one  of  the  Jubilee  nurses  in 
Buncrana,  and  we  would  sooner  do  without  a doctor 
than  without  her  ; she  is  good  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  M'Fadden. — And  she  costs  nothing. 

3904.  Dr.  Birger. — Bow  much  does  she  cost? — It  is 
by  local  subscriptions.  I think  it  is  £80  a year. 


3905.  The  committee  paying  the  rent  of  the  house?— 
Yes  ; but  if  the  house  I speak  of  were  built,  we  would 
have  no  rent  to  pay ; it  would  be  her  residence. 

3906.  Chairman. — «he  could  not  act  as  district  nurse 
and  also  as  hospital  nurse  ? — I think  she  could. 

3907.  Dr.  Bigger. —Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
having  the  district  a little  larger  and  having  two 
nurses? — I am  only  suggesting  improvements;  have 
one  hospital  in  every  two  parishes,  but  take  them  away 
from  the  workhouse. 

3908.  Chairman. — For  the  four  workhouses  you  sug- 
gest you  would  keep  in  them  only  the  infirm  and  aged? 
— Yes. 

3909.  They  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. You  would  class  £hem  as  deserving  poor? 

■ — Certainly. 

3910.  Old  married  couples,  you  would  not  separate 
them  ? — No. 

3911.  And  ultimately  you  would  hope  that  even  these 
workhouses  would  disappear,  and  parish  homes  take 
their  place  ? — Yes  ; but  that  won’t  be  likely  in  any  of 
our  times. 

3912.  You  think  the  representation,  you  say,  is  ex- 
cessive?— Yes,  I think  the  representation  is  not  equit- 
able ; that  is  to  say,  two  Guardians  from  each  electoral 
division  in  the  union.  There  is  no  equality  in  it,  for 
some  of  these  electoral  divisions  are  sparse  of  popula- 
tion and  sparse  of  valuation.  I have  an  instance  here : 
there  is  a valuation  of  £800  represented  by  two  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  same  rural  district  there  is  a valuation 
of  £5,200  that  has  but  two  members,  so  that  the  £800 
has  the  same  representation  as  the  £5,200,  and  a popu- 
lation correspondingly  large.  I think  this  is  most  in- 
equitable. 

3913.  How  do  you  propose  to  even  it  up.  Do  you 
think  the  present  Boards  of  Guardians  are  too  large? 
— The  forty-four  Guardians  that  we  have  in  Inishowen 
is  quite  too  large  for  one  room. 

3914.  They  have  100  or  ninety-eight  in  Tralee.  Do 
you  think  that  is  too  large  ? — Certainly  ; I think  the 
place  would  be  better  represented  by  twelve  or  four- 
teen. I would  allow  one  member  for  each  electoral 
division,  lest  there  would  be  any  place  misrepresented, 
and  if  the  division  grew  up  to  £2,000,  I would  put 
on  a second  member  ; if  it  was  £3,000  valuation,  three 
members,  and  £4,000  should  be  the  maximum,  four. 
So  if  an  electoral  division  had  £10,000  I would  only 
have  four  representatives,  and  if  only  £15,  I would 
have  one  representative.  But  although  I make  valua- 
tion the  basis,  I would  have  population  the  controlling 
power.  Where  the  additional  Guardian  is  to  be  for 
£1,000  valuation,  it  would  be  only  provided  he  repre- 
sented 400  people,  not  less. 

3915.  There  would  have  to  be  certain  conditions  of 
population  as  well  as  valuation  ? — Yes  ; I would  have 
valuation  and  population  going  hand-in-hand  with 
representation. 

3916.  Do  you  think  there  would  he  really  any  objec- 
tion to  that  among  the  Guardians,  as  far  as  you  know 
them  ? — I think  not. 

3917.  A large  number  would  have  to  go  out  of  office 
at  the  next  election? — After  some  time  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  get  District  Councillors  to  come  into  office. 

3918.  The  thing  has  not  occurred  yet ; the  supply 
has  been  equal  to  the  demand  up  to  this?— I have 
heard  plenty  of  District  Councillors  say  it  is  their  last 
year,  and  County  Councillors  say  the  same.  There  are 
abuses  in  everything,  and  in  the  representation,  and 
in  many  other  places,  the  road  contractors  have  voices 
as  well  as  the  representatives.  I was  working  out  that 
scheme  in  Inishowen,  and  we  have,  I think,  forty-four 
members.  They  would  be  reduced  to  thirty-three  by 
the  scheme  that  I have  proposed — one  for  each  electoral 
division. 

3919.  That  does  not  go  down  as  far  as  you  thought 
desirable? — I think  thirty-three  would  be  as  many  as 
any  of  the  unions  would  think  desirable. 

3920.  You  would  prefer  a smaller  number? — Yea,  ano 
more  select. 

3921.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — While  your  proposal  might 
work  all  right  in  your  union,  it  might  have  a different 
effect  in  Meath  ? — I am  acquainted  with  Derry  No.  2, 
and  went  into  it  on  the  same  scale.  I find  there  are 
only  eighteen  members  at  present  for  the  nine  electoral 
divisions.  The  valuation  is  £35,000,  and  in  Inishowen 
we  have  forty-four  members  for  £40,000. 

3922.  If  your  scheme  was  put  into  effect,  and  your 
boundaries  are  given  to  you  over  the  Derry  men?— 
Then  I would  increase  the  representation  of  Deny 
No.  2 from  eighteen  to  twenty- two  members  by  this 
scale.  The  valuation  would  increase  it  to'  twenty-six,  • 
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but  that  must  be  controlled  by  the  population ; the 
population  is  not  so  large.  To  check  it  by  population 
each  member  must  represent  not  less  than  400  people. 

3923.  Chairman.  — ■ What  is  your  view  as  regards 
•electoral  divisional  rating  as  against  union  rating. 
You  say  you  would  be  in  favour  of  reverting  to  the 
■electoral  division  ?— ' Yes,  I would  much  rather  have  it. 

3924.  You  say:  "Abuses  in  outdoor  relief  would  be 
very  much  modified  by  reverting  to  electoral  divisional 
rating  ...  I would  prefer  rural  district  rating  for  all 
purposes.”  And  then  you  refer  to  a question  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  that  is  sanitary  ex- 
penses ?— When  I say  rating  for  all  purposes,  if  it 
were  rural  district  rating  for  everything,  from  county 
roads  to  supporting  the  poor,  I would  go  in  for  it,  for 
it  is  more  broadminded  than  the  other.  That  was  I 
■think,  the  Local  Government  Act,  but  it  has  been  ’de- 
stroyed since. 

3925.  There  are  special  ratings  for  this,  for  instance, 
Buncrana  and  Movjlle  ?— You  will  have  one  place  pay 


else  ^ itS  °Wn’  and  Pay  itS  ProPortion  for  everyone 

3926.  I don’t  think  it  is  paying  its  proportion  for 
everyone  else.  It  is  let  off  some  things?— What  I 
would  go  m for  is  parish  rating,  and  that  would  be 
•mucn  tlie  same  as  dispensary  ratings,  because  the  dis- 
ar\n«fr]y  coterminous  with  the  parishes. 

,,  , •But  bot'1  parishes  and  dispensaries  are  gene- 

rally  letymined  by  natural  boundaries— mountains, 
and  such  like  I— I would  go  in  for  parish  rating  in  pre- 
fer- either  electoral  division  or  district  rating. 

J°y-  w°u'Jd  in  for  parochial  rating  and 
parochial  hospitals.  There  are  a number  of'  other 
things  you  mention  here  that  don’t  come  under  our  in- 
quiry— kbauxers’  cottages,  revision,  demand  notices, 
find  a great  grievanre 
about  Presentment  Sessions.  There  is  no  healthy  com- 
petition  with  road  contractors.  They  are  trying  to 
™ £r°m  ®weeping  the  whole  county,  but  ft  is 

very  difficult  to  do  it. 


Mr.  Michael  M'Nelis  examined. 


3929.  Chairman.— Are  tlie  Glenties  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  unions  ? — Yes. 

3930.  What  unions  do  they  suggest  should  be  broken 
up? — They  are  indifferent  as  to  what  unions  should  be 
broken  up,  so  long  as  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
ratepayers  of  their  own  locality,  and  carried  out  with- 
out inflicting  undue  hardship  and  inconvenience  to 
the  sick  poor  in  need  of  relief. 

3931.  What  do  they  think  about  the  Glenties  Union  ? 
— They  are  under  the  impression,  from  the  geographical 
situation  of  Glenties,  and  the  way  it  is  indented  by  the 
sea,  and  the  distance  from  the  various  points  to  the 
railway  stations,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  amalga- 
mate Glenties  with  other  unions,  but  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  amalgamate  other  unions  with  Glenties.  The 
greater  part  of  Donegal  Union,  the  dispensary  district 
of  Mountcharles,  the  most  remote  part  of  it,  is  only 
eleven  miles  from  Glenties,  and  Dunkineely  is  only 
about  nine  miles  from  Glenties,  and  the  sick  poor 
of  that  locality  would  not  suffer  in  any  way  by  amal- 
gamation. 

3932.  They  have  now  to  go  a slightly  shorter  dis- 
tance and  a better  road? — It  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance by  road  from  the  most  remote  part  of  Duu- 
Mneely  Dispensary  District  to  Glenties  as  it  is  to 
Donegal. 

. 3933.  How  would  the  Dunkineely  people  go  to  Glen- 
ties?— -They  come  across  at  Croagh  school-house  to 
Eoger  Maguire’s  at  the  top  of  tlie  hill,  and  then  you 
come  by  Binbane  school-house. 

3933a.  Do  they  take  the  road  by  Bruckless? — No, 
that  would  be  very  much  longer ; they  would  have  to 
pass  through  Ardara  going  that  way. 

3934.  What  other  parts  would  you  take  in — Finn- 
town  ? — Yes  ; portion  of  it  is  at  present  in  Glenties 
Union. 

3935.  Redan  Bridge?— Yes;  the  people  of  that 
■locality  would  not  suffer  by  being  annexed  to  Glenties, 
as  there  is  railway  communication  through  the  most 
populous  partis  of  that  district. 

,y°u  don't  want  any  of  Dunfanaghy,  I sup- 
pose ? 'Except  the  distance  ; if  the  distance  would  not 
be  considered  too  far  they  would  not  object  to  reliev- 
ing them.  J 

3937.  Is  not  Annagry  considered  a long  wav  from 
Glenties  ? — It  is  considered  very  far. 
go393e-  'Would  you  go  beyond  that?— I don’t  think 

3939.  You  have  sent  in  a statement  here  of  your 
own ; is  this  your  own  view  or  is  it  the  view  of  the 
Glenties  ? — My  own  view. 

3940.  You  have  thought  it  out  very  carefully,  cer- 
ainiy  ; a small  cottage  hospital  you  suggest  on  Arran- 
more  Island? — Yes. 

over^l  500 8 population  there  is  pretty  large?— A little 
»You  don’t  approve  of  keeping  up  the  fever 


to  contribute ; have  you  many  of  those  people  in  the 
Glenties  Union? — No  ; very  few. 

3944.  Is  your  hospital  sufficiently  empty  to  say  that 
y°“  oould  spare  separate  rooms?— No. 

3945.  So  it  would  really  mean  building?— It  would, 
to  provide  the  accommodation. 

, -Mf-  Murnaghan.— How  many  are  there  in  the 
hospital  at  present  ?— About  forty-three ; that  is  about 
the  average. 

^47-  How  many  in  the  other  portions  of  the  house? 
—Usually  about  ninety ; 130  is  the  totaL  On  the  1st 
of  August  there  were  132  relieved  indoor,  and  102  re- 
lieved out  of  door,  making  a total  of  234. 

394S.  Chairman.  In  Glenties  tlie  people  are  so 
very  poor  that  you  don’t  approve  for  the  Glenties 
Union  of  out-door  relief?— No;  it  has  a bad  effect. 

matter  of  fact  you  give  very  little  out- 
door relief  there  at  present? — If  we  began,  and  did  nob 
put  on  some  restrictions  on  it  you  could  not  stop  it 
at  all;  it  is  a sort  of  premium  on  these  people  to 
remain  in  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

d?  70,1  think  about  the  tramps?— I sug- 
gest that  a fixed  scale  of  dietary  should  be  prescribed 
2 tb041!d.  tr?mps,  male  and  female,  and  they 

should  be  detained  in  the  casual  wards  for  at  least 
one  week,  and  that  it  be  compulsory  upon  them  to 
perform  a prescribed  amount  of  manual  labour  in 
accordance  with  their  class.  Children  dependent  upon 
the  vagrant  poor  or  tramp  class  should  be  retained  by 
1 ^“vfcans  of  the  union  which  they  enter  and  com- 
mittal by  them  to  some  central  institution  as  a 
county-at-larga  charge  where  they  should  be  reared 
and  maintained.  The  great  nuisance  is  the  breeding 
0f>  ,tramPs'  . Tts  ,m$ht  be  male  applicable  to 
bo  wer?  m tbe  bablt  of  going  about  as  tramps 
from  one  workhouse  to  another,  and  that  it  could  be 
proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  Justices  at  Petty  Sessions 
tliat  such  was  correct. 

, ^5L  ^ is  a bit  dangerous,  is  it  not,  taking  their 
children  from  them  ; it  may  encourage  some  people  to 
go  on  tramp  ?— It  might  have  that  effect,  but  still  it 
would  be  no  harm  to  adopt  it  as  a trial. 

3952.  You  think  the  Casual  Poor  Act,  England 

should  be  adopted  to  give  the  Guardians  power  to 
retain  these  people  legally? — Yes.  F 0 

3953.  You  don’t  approve  of  cottage  hospitals  ?— The 

avanednoCfe  “ is  ***  they  bav*  not  ** 

3964.  Do  you  refer  to  Innishcoo  Hospital  ?— Yes  • 
the  nurse  has  been  discharged  ; there  was  £20  a year 
given  by  the  Guardians, , and  £60  by  private  subscrip- 
8671Ces>  aad  sho  remained  for  oS 
year  m the  Dungloe  dispensary  district,  and  during 
that  period  she  attended  only  one  case  ° 

3955-  Ckaibmaw. — The  selection  o«'a  site  for  this 
“ i K ™ uninhabited 


hnoTtfi  ?’v.donfc  aPProve  of  keeping  up  the  fever  Wnital  w.t  ™ „ '■  Ane  .selection  of  a site  for  this 
hospitai  at  Ramelton  ?— That  was  merely  a suggestion  ™ i v?land  “ the  sea  •'  « was  uninhabited 

that  the  county  funds  allocated  to  the  fever  hospital  “J  S dnl7  >7  ^astguards.  You  say  it  occurs 
might  go  to  Arranmore,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  seem  JEtL?!  ^5,.Pf ‘f  °*  the  C0Unt7  would  be 

to  h«  ™ 1 *0  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

poorer  parts?— Yes;  we  dont  get  a fair  proportion  oi 
the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  in  addition  we  think  it 
just  and  reasonable  that  the  richer  parts  of  a county 
parts'*  C°ntribute  t0^1^8  the  wants  of  the  poorer 

u 


’ ““  ky  runus  allocated  tc 
, 8°  to  Arranmore,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  seem 

«>  be  required. 

70U  taka  tbe  8tones  of  the  Ramelton 
■aospital  away  I will  give  you  £100. 

hnu^u  i ^ certain  part  of  the  workhouse 

p tal  ought  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  are  able 


Sept.  29,  1903. 

Mr.  William 
Doherty. 


Mr.  Michael 
M'Nelis. 
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3056.  As  long  as  you  get  some  help  you  dont  care 
Sept.  29, 1903.  whether  it  comes  from  the  rich  part  or  elsewhere  ?- 
•Mr  Michael  We  don’t  get  our  fair  proportion  of  Parliamentary 
M‘Ndis.  grants  under  the  existing  procedure.  It  occurs  to  me 

that  the  Agricultural  Grant  is  apportioned  in  aid  of 
the  entire  levy  of  the  County  Donegal  as  a county-at- 
large  charge  in  the  first  instance. 


3057.  You  won’t  he  able  to  touch  the  Agricultural 
Grant?— The  Parliamentary  Grant,  I should  say.  On 
account  of  the  low  valuation  of  the  Glenties  Union  we 
get  a small  proportion  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 
This,  we  consider,  unfair  as  we  have  a larger  popula- 
tion’than  others,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely poor. 


Mr.  C.  Boyle. 


Mr.  C.  Boyle  examined. 


3958.  Chairman. -What  part  of  the  union  do  you 
represent?— The  Dungloe  Division  of  Glenties. 

3059.  What  is  your  view  on  the  amalgamation  ques- 
tion?—The  Glenties  Board  is  in  favour  of  amalgama- 

tlO3960.  But  against  the  breaking  up  of  their  own 
union  ?— Yes ; we  are  in  favour  of  having  two  work- 
houses  in  the  whole  county.  , 

3961.  Where  would  you  put  them  ? — At  Glenties  and 

Letter kenny.  , ,,  . , T 

3962.  How  would  you  divide  the  other  unions  f—i 
would  put  Ballyshannon  into  Donegal,  and  Stranorlar 
into  Glenties.  and  the  remainder  into  Letterkenny. 

3963.  How  does  that  work  out  as  regards  valuation? 

—I  would  have  it  a county  charge.  . 

3964.  A-nd  two  Boards  of  Guardians  meeting  at  Glen- 
ties and  Letterkenny ; then  you  would  have  no  work- 
house  in  Stranorlar,  Donegal,  or  Ballyshannon  ? None. 

3965.  What  hospital  accommodation  would  you  'have 
in  the  new  Glenties  Union? — I would  retain  the  pre- 
sent hospitals,  or  substitute  others  for  them. 

3066.  Tou  would  abolish  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
but  retain  the  hospitals? — Yes.  _ 

3967.  What  class  would  you  admit  at  the  hospital 
at  Ballyshannon;  only  the  sick?— Yes. 

3968.  What  about  the  very  old  and  infirm  who  are 

on  their  feet?— Send  them  by  railway  from  these  other 
places  to  Glenties.  . „ 

3969.  How  would  you  send  them  to  Glenties  ?— There 
is  a line  in  course  of  construction  between  Bally- 
shannon and  Donegal ; all  the  unions  in  the  county 


are  connected  by  rail  with  both  these  centres  except 
Milford.  These  lines  are  being  built  by  the  aid  of 
the  Government  and  I think  they  should  give  free 

Pa3970.  Is  there  anything  else?— I am  in  favour  of  a 
county  charge.  . , ... 

3971.  That  would  be  very  simple ; you  would  have 

two  Boards  of  Guardians  and  leave  the  hospital' 
accommodation  as  it  is ; that,  of  conrse,  would  reduce 
the  rates?— I think  it  would.  . 

3972.  There  would  be  a good  deal  of  saving  in  the 
establishment  charges?— We  are  2s.  in  the  £ higher 
than  the  other  districts  in  the  county,  on  an  average. 

3973.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— 'What  is  the  rating  in 
Glenties?— The  average  has  been  7s.  5d.  for  the  last 
five  years  on  house  property,  and  4s.  7 d.  on  land. 

3974.  Chairman. — What  was  it  in  the  standard 
year  ? — Even  higher ; and  the  average  rate  for  the  last 
five  years  on  the  rest  of  the  county  has  been  2s.  IQd. 
on  land,  and  4s.  6§d.  on  houses. 

3975.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to 
mention? — ‘As  regards  hospital  accommodation;  I 
would  he  in  favour  of  a hospital  at  Arranmore. 

3976.  You  would  not  give  an  extra  hospital  to  the 
Rosses  or  Glencolumbkille  ? — I would  not ; the  number 
of  cases  admitted  to  hospitals  in  the  past  three  years 
is  only  thirty-three-- -that  is  fever  hospitals.  I am 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  sick ; ! I would  not  increase 
it. 

3977.  They  have  far  to  go? — Yes ; hut  the  number 
of  cases  is  not  great. 


Mr.  Charles 
Kennedy 


Mr.  Charles  Kennedy  examined. 


3978.  Chairman.—' What  division  do  you  represent? 
— Ardara. 

3979.  What  is  your  view  about  amalgamation? — Our 
Board  think  there  should  be  amalgamation,  but 
they  think  there  should  he  five  unions  in  the  county. 

3980.  What  five  do  you  think  ought  to  he  in  ex- 
istence?—I would  say  Glenties,  Milford,  Donegal. 
Stranorlar,  and  Inishowen. 

3981.  Then  you  break  up  Dunfanaghy  and  Letter- 
kenny?— Yes,  and  Ballyshannon.  ... 

3982.  On  what  principle  did  you  make  this  divi- 
sion ? — The  convenience  of  the'  sick  poor.  I think  we 
could  not  very  well  ask  the  neople  of  remote  parts  of 
our  union  to  be  taken  to  any  other  to  start  with,  and 
I think,  in  Inishowen,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  take  them  into  any  other ; it  is  the  outside  part  cf 
the  county,  and  I think  one  would  he  necessary  at 
Milford;  at  that  end  of  it  you  take  in  Dunfanaghy 
and  part  of  Letterkenny. 

3983.  How  far  would  people  from  north  of  Gwee- 
dore,  say  Bloody  Foreland,  have  to  go  for  hospital 
accommodation  ; they  would  have  to  go  either  to  Mil- 
ford or  Glenties? — Yes. 

3984.  Would  that  he  an  unreasonable  distance,  do 
you  think  ?— I am  not  sure  of  the  distance  from  there 
to  Milford. 

3985.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  two,  hut 
it  is  a tremendous  distance? — There  would  he  veryi 
little  difference  between  going  to  Glenties  and  going 
to  Milford. 

3986.  Do  you  think  forty  miles  a reasonable  dis- 
tance to  ask  people  to  go?— I would  be  in  favour  of 
having  cottage  hospitals  in  some  of  these  places. 

3987.  Where  would  you  put  them?— One  in  Arran- 
more,  one  in  Glencolumbkille,  and  if  there  was  part 
of  Dunfanaghy  added  to  Glenties  there  should  be  one 
at  Crolly  Bridge  to  serve  that  end  of  the  Rosses. 

3988.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion? — No.  With 

regard  to  the  children  ; we  hoard  them  out,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  proper  tiling  to  do. 

3989.  There  is  rather  a difference  of  opinion  I think  in 
Glenties  on  the  subject?— There  is  not;  we  are  per- 
fectly unanimous  on  it. 


'3990.  Mr.  Mackey.— And  is  it  satisfactory  ?— It  is, 
and  it  is  both  cheaper  and  better  for  the  children 

3991.  Chairman. — Would  you  he  in  favour  of  having 
tlio  classification  extended  so  that  you  could  send  out 
of  the  workhouse  more  children  than  you  are  able  to 
send  under  the  existing  law? — We  could  send  out  any 
amount  of  children. 

3992.  You  can  only  send  out  orphans  and  deserted 
at.  present ; you  cannot  send  out  illegitimate 
children  whose  mothers  are  in  the  workhouse  ?— We 
would  not  send  them  out  in  any  case,  because  if  w 
sent  them  out  the  mothers  would  go  out  and  come  in 
with  more. 

3993.  It  operates  badly  on  the  poor  children?— It 
does,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  help  for  it  that  I can 

3994.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  scheme  by 
which  a woman,  after  her  first  lapse,  would  go,  not  to 
the  workhouse,  but  to  some  religious  penitentiary  con- 
ducted either  by  gome  religious  organization  of  wnat- 
ever  religious  body  the  woman  belonged  to?—T  , 
certainly  be  in  favour  of  that  as  against  the  worK- 
honse. 


3995.  That  the  rates  should  pay  for  that  woman 
some  moderate  cost ; what  it  would  cost  in  the  worx- 
house,  we  will  say  ? — Yes ; if  it  did  not  cost  more. 

3996.  Towards  the  maintenance  of  this  woman ; and 

this  religious  organization  might  give  her  a ires 
start,  and  then  you  would  agree  to  board  out  tu 
child?— I would,  certainly.  . ■ 

3997.  That  was  the  evidence  given  by  witnesses  in 

other  parts  of  the  country  and  it  rather  seemea  , 
have  a certain  amount  of  practical  good  in  it  > 
if  the  mother  could  be  disposed  of.  , 

3998.  And  put  in  the  way  of  making  a fresh  sten 

on  good  lines  T- — Yes  ; I would  be  in  favour  of  taKin0, 
charge  of  the  child  and  sending  it  out.  . ' 

3999.  About  the  tramps,  what  do  you  • 

think  it  is  very  hard  to  deal  with  them ; I thin* 
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all  they  cost,  anything  done  by  the  Guardians  to  try 
and  get  any  work  out  of  them  for  their  maintenance 
would  be  dearly  bought 

4000.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Might  it  not  have  the  effect 
of  lessening  their  number;  of  doing  away  with  the 
class  altogether? — I don’t  think  so. 

4001.  An  occupation  that  is  not  attractive  does  not 
find  many  followers,  and  if  the  law  could  be  changed 
and  a little  punitive  treatment  given  .to  those  people 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  doing  away  with  them  little 


by  little  until  they  became  extinct  altogether? — It  s t 2S  -g0 

would  be  a long  time  to  look  forward  to ; my  own  ™ ‘ 1 

experience  is  that  the  tramp  nuisance  is  getting  worse  Mr.  Charles 
from  year  to  year.  Kennedy. 

4002.  Chairman. — Then  it  would  be  better  to  make 
things  a little  more  unpleasant  for  them.  ?• — Yes  ; if  it 
could  be  done. 

4003.  You  don’t  see  yourself  how  it  could  be  done  ? — 

No,  I do  not 


Mr.  Hugh  O’Donnell  examined. 


4004.  Chairman. — What  division  do  you  represent? 
— Glencolumbkille. 

4005.  Do  you  reside  there? — I reside  in  the  division 
of  Glencolumbkille,  near  Carrick,  at  Meenaneary. 

4006.  What  is  your  view  on  this  question? — I am  in 
favour  of  amalgamation. 

4007.  What  would  you  do  with  Glenties?— I would 
retain  it  in  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor. 

4008.  Owing  tp  the  long  distances  they  would  have 
to  go? — Exactly. 

4009. :  Would  you  add  anything  to  it? — I would  add 
part  of  Donegal  to  it,  Mouhtcharles,  and  Dunkineely. 

4010.  That  is  what  Mr.  M'Nelis  mentioned  ; would 
you  take  part  of  any  other  union  ? — I would  take  part 
of  Stranqrlar  in  case  it  was  dissolved.  . 

4011.  But  you  are  not  very  pressing  for  it?— No. 

4012.  Where  does  the  boundary  come? — The  bridge 
near  the  late  Mr.  Moy’s  house ; this  side  of  it. 

4013.  How  far  would  you  go  from  the  -house  of 
Mr.  Moy? — Really  I don’t  know  the  place  very  well. 

4014.  Would  you  go  on  to  Brockagh  ? — Yes  ; it  is 
not  far  from  Moy’s  to  Brockagh. 

4015..  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  as 
regards  the  re-apportionment  of  areas? — I don’t  think 

4016.  What  other  point  would  j-uu  like  eo  touch  on ; 

. you  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  by  your  fellow  Guardians ; is  there  any- 
. tiling  you  would  wish  to  express  dissent  from? 
—There  is  no'hing,  unless  I would  prefer  a 
county  charge  to  a district  charge ; I think  it  is  right 
that  the  richer  part  should  boar  their  share  with  the 
poorer. 


4017.  You  think  that  if  they  have  good  lands  they 
ought  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burdens? — Yes. 

4018.  At  all  events  the  poorer  part  ought  to  get 
assislance? — Yes. 

4019.  Would  you  press  for  a county  rate  if  the  poorer 
parts  got  good  assistance  by  means  of  a re-apportion- 
ment of  the  Government  grants  ? — I would  indeed. 

4020.  You  would  even  still ; you  would  like  both  ? 
— Yes. 

4021.  Now  as  regards  tramps  ? — I don’t  really  know 
about  tramps. 

4022.  You  have  not  many  in  Glenties? — We  .are 
pestered  with,  them. 

4023.  They  are  not  very  numerous? — They  are  not. 

4024.  You  would  like  to  make  things  more  un- 
pleasant for  them  ? — I would ; and  I would  keep  them 
there  for  two  or  three  days  and  make  them  work 

4025.  Yo-u  don’t  have  any  of  them  going  from  your 
side  of  the  country? — Yes — coming  from  the  fairs — very 
many ; they  generally  come  round  through  Kilcar  and 
Carrick  and  go  on  the  boose  and  go  to  the  workhouse 
for  the  night. 

4026.  You  see  them  inconsiderable  numbers? — Yes  ; 
batches  of  them. 

4027.  What  do  they  do  at  the  fairs  ? — Beg  and  steak 

4028.  And  have  they  musical  instruments?— Yes. 

4029.  Do  they  appear  to  have  some  sort  of  business 
—these  people? — They  always  have  something..- 

4030.  But  there  is  no  real  trade? — None  whatever. 

4031.  It  is  only  just  for  police  purposes.?— Yes. 
Even  along  the  country  roads  they  are  a pest ; they 
drink  all  their  halfpence  in  the  large  towns,  and  then 
they  are  through  the  farmhouses  looking  for  money  and 
food. 


Mr.  Hugh 
O'Donnell. 


Mr.  C.  Boyle  further  examined. 


There  is  one  point  as  regards  out-door  relief  j I 
would  not  be  in  favour  altogether  of  abolishing  it  in 
the  Glenties  Union ; it  is  very  small,  and  great  care 
is  exercised. 

403<2.  Chairman. — I am  aware  that  there  is  very 
little  given  in  Glenties ; they  always  felt  the  difficulty  ? 
— I know  the  great  assistance  it  is  to  some  poor 
struggling  people. 


4033.  Mr.  Muhnaghan.— It  keeps  them  from  actual 
starvation? — Yes;  they  prefer  living  at  home  sooner 
than  face  the  workhouse. 


Chairman. — I am  aware  there  is  very  little 
given  in  Glenties ; they  could  not  give  it  with  their 
rates. 


Mr.  C Boyle. 


Mr.  Bernard  M'Fadden  examined. 


Mr.  Mallins  asked  me  to  give  you  the  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  Ramelton  Fever  Hospital.  The 
amount  contributed  to  the  Letterkenny  Fever  Hospi- 
tal is  £114  14s.  6 d.  ; it  practically  never  varies  One 
of  two  amounts  may  be  contributed  ; the  amount  con- 
tributed in  the  standard  year  by  the  grand  jury  was 
double  the  amount  of  the  private  subscriptions. 

4034.  Ohatrman. — They  may  pay  on  two  scales,  but 
they  generally  pay  on  the  higher? — They  pay  always 
on  the  higher.  In  March,  1902,  the  amount  con- 


tributed that  year  for  Ramelton  was  £85  12s.  6 d, 
whereas  last  March  it  was  only  £80  9s.  ; but  we  paid 
on  the  high  scale. 

4035.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  you  pay  on  whichever  was 
higher  ? — Yes ; if  twice  the  amount  of  the  private  sub- 
scriptions is  the  higher  we  pay  on  it,  and  if  the 
standard  year  is  the  higher  we  pay  on  it. 

4036.  And  if  they  were  to  make  alterations  and  get 
in  subscriptions  you  would  pay  on  that? — We  would  ; 
but  I have  practically  no  connection  with  the  unions 
beyond  collecting  the  rates. 


. Mr.  Bernard 
M'Fadden. 


The  Silting  terminated. 
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NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1st,  1903 

At  the  Workhouse,  Dunfanaghy. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks,  (Chairman),  Mr.  Mubnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coev  Biggeb. 


Mr.  Michael 


Mr.  Michael  Colgan,  Chairman 

4037.  Chairman. — Had  you  the  question,  under  con- 
sideration here  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  amal- 
gamate this  or  any  of  the  unions  in  the  County 
Donegal? — Yes. 

4038.  What  was  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
here? — In  favour  of  amalgamation. 

4039.  What  exactly  did  they  think  would  be  the 
best  way  of  carrying  out  that  opinion? — By  getting 
amalgamated  with  Letterkennv. 

4040.  That  is  that  the  whole  of  this  union  should 
go  to  Letterkenny? — Yes. 

4041.  You  did  not  consider  the  question  of  any  of 
it  going  to  Glenties — the  Gweedore  part? — No;  we 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  that. 

4042.  Or  any  to  Milford? — 'No. 

4043.  The  whole  of  the  union,  you  think,  should  go 
to  Letterkenny? — Yes. 

4044.  Is  that  owing  to  the  railway  communication? — 
Yes ; the  railway  line  runs  right  through  the  centre 
of  the  union. 

4045.  Was  that  the  main  reason,  which/  decided  your 
thinking  it  ought  to  go  to  Letterkenny? — Yes. 

4046.  Was  there  any  other  reason  as  regards  the 
cost  of  maintenance ; any  question  of  the  amount  of 
the  rates? — We  considered  that  by  getting  amalga- 
mated with  Letterkenny  it  would  lessen  the  rates  con- 
siderably. 

4047.  Did  you  think  you  would  have  less  rates  to 
pay  if  you  were  joined  to  Letterkenny  than  to  Milford 
or  Glenties? — We  considered  Letterkenny  would  be 
the  best. 

4048.  Did  you  think  that  if  the  workhouse  were 
closed  up  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  any  hospital 
for  ordinary  medical  cases  or  fever? — We  were,  in 
favour  of  retaining  our  fever  hospital. 

4049.  What  classes  of  cases  would  you  treat  in  that  ? 
— Infectious  cases  only. 

4050.  Would  you  propose  that  all  the  sick  and  aged 
and  infirm  should  go  from  here  to  Letterkenny  ? — Yes. 

4051.  Was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  about  that 
at  all  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — None. 

4052.  Dr. . [Bigger. — How  far  would  it  be  from  the 
farthest  part  of  your  union  to  Letterkenny. 

Ohateman. — Take  the  Bloody  Foreland? — About 
forty  miles.  From  Crolly,  which  is  the  extreme 
western  end  of  this  union,  to  Letterkenny,  is  about 
thirty-nine  miles. 

4053.  To  Gortaliork  ?— Cashelnagore  would  be  the 
station  for  Gortahork. 

4054.  I see  it  is  nine  Irish  miles  from  Bloody  Fore- 
land to  Cashelnagore? — The  railway  runs  from  Crolly 
Bridge,  which  is  the  most  distant. 

4055.  There  are  some  sick  that  cannot  he  removed 
by  railway? — That  is  very  true. 

4056.  How  would  you  propose  they  should  deal  with 
bad  accidents  or  cases  of  pneumonia? — As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  my  idea  is  there  should  be  a central 
hospital  in  some  central  part  of  the  county,  where 
all  non-infectious  cases  should  be  treated. 

4057.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  Letterkenny  serve  the 
purpose  ? — Yes. 

4058.  Chairman.— What  we  are  thinking  of  here  is 
not  a central  hospital,  hut  for  peoule  who  cannot  be 
removed  forty  miles  or  anything  like  it? — If  they 
could  not  he  removed  the  only  way  would  be  to  treat 
them  at  their  own  homes. 

4059.  By  a district  nurse,  do  you  mean? — Yes,  if 
necessary,  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  officer 
of  the  district. 


, Dunfanaghy  Union,  examined. 

4060.  That  would  be  practically  taking  away  from 
these  people  hospital  accommodation? — Of  course;  I 
understand  there  is  some  suggestion  about  cottage 
hospitals,  but  I would  not  be  in  favour  of  cottage- 
hospitals. 

4061.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'Why? — Because  certain  people 
would  just  make  a home  of  them. 

4062.  Chairman. — They  would  be  discharged  as  soon 
as  they  were  no  longer  subjects  ? — That  is  true. 

4063.  Do  you  think  they  would  cost  too  much?— 1 
believe  they  would. 

4064.  How  far  is  Crolly  Bridge  from  here?— It  is 
about  sixteen  Irish  miles. 

Mr.  Kelly,  Solicitor.— It  is  nineteen  miles. 

4065.  Chairman. — Do  many  people  come  here  to  be 
treated  from  that  district — Gweedore  and  Maghera- 
clogher? — There  have  been  a couple  of  people  treated 
in  the  infirmary  here  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 

4066.  I suppose  even  that  distance  makes  people 
rather  slow  to  come? — Yes,  it  does. 

4067.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  all  these 
buildings  here  if  the  workhouse  was  broken  up?— It 
has  been  suggested  it  should  be  turned  into  a technical 
school. 

4068.  And  supported  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

4069.  And  County  Council  schemes? — Yes. 

4070.  There  is  no  other  purpose  that  you  think  of?— 
Well,  sir,  it  could  be  let  for  factory  purposes. 

4071.  The  amount  of  labour  here  is  very  small?— 
Very  small. 

4072.  They  would  not  be  likely  to  support  a factory 
here;  they  would  not  have  hands  for  it? — There  are 
plenty  of  hands ; the  young  people  of  the  country 
have  to  go  to  other  districts  to  seek  employment. 

4073.  I mean  from  a distance  of  three  miles  round 
you  would  not  have  hands  ? — You  would  not. 

4074.  So  that  it  would  not  be  a possible  site  for 
a factory? — It  would  not  be  very  good. 

4075.  As  regards  the  children ; you  have  not  many 
in  this  workhouse? — Only  one;  it  is  hoarded  out? 
there  are  two  or  three  in  the  workhouse  at  present,  but 
they  are  under  age — infants. 

4076.  Supposing  this  union  to  be  amalgamated  with 
Letterkenny ; what  is  the  average  rate,  do  you  say,  for 
the  last  few  years  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — The  aver- 
age rate  in  this  union  is  about  7rs.  Id. 

4077.  That  includes  a great  many  other  things?— It 
includes  everything. 

4078.  That  includes  roads  ? — No ; it  is  only  poor  re- 
lief. 

4079.  Does  it  cover 'dispensaries? — I believe  it  does. 

4080.  And  public  health? — Well,  really,  sir,  I am 
not  very  satisfied. 

4081.  Chairman.— Did  you  make  out,  Mr.  Boyle, 
what  the  rate  per  £ would  be  for  Poor  Law  purposes 
only — -maintenance  of  the  poor  alone? 

Mr.  Boyle. — No,  sir,  I did  not;  I think  it  would  be 
Is  *9 fd. 

4082.  I will  send  you  a schedule  to  give  us  some 
statistics  about  that  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  raw 
that  we  have  any  power  to  deal  with  ; we  don’t  touch 
dispensaries  or  public  health  administration. 
Witness) — If  the  unions  were  amalgamated  do  yon 
think  the  rate  ought  to  be  on  the  whole  new  Letter- 
kenny  Union? — Yes,  except  for  out-door  relief  Pul" 
poses. 

4083.  You  would  not  like  to  share  the  Letterkenny 
responsibility  ? — -No ; I would  go  in  for  electoral  divi- 
sional rating  for  that  purpose. 
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4084.  Practically  you  have  no  out-door  relief  in  Dun- 
fanaghy  ? — We  have,  and  it  has  increased  for  the  last 
five  years. 

Mr.  Boyle. — It  is  2d.  in  the  £,  or  £100  a year. 

Chairman. — Does  Id.  in  the  £ only  produce  £50? 

Mr.  Boyle. — That  is  all ; the  valuation  is  £12,000. 

4085.  Chairman. — So  if  you  increase  a doctor's 
salary  £50,  it  means  Id.  in  the  £.  You  think  there  is 
at  present  enough  of  hospital  accommodation,  and 
really  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  cottage  hospi- 
tals if  the  amalgamation  took  place? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Kelly. — The  Clerk  says  Is.  8d.  is  the  poor  rate. 

4086.  Chairman. — How  much  of  your  own  salary 
did  you  put  in? 

Mr.  Boyle. — £30  as  clerk  of  the  union,  that  is  all. 

4087.  Chairman.— You  did  not  put  in  as  executive 
sanitary  officer. 

Mr.  Boyle. — No. 

4088.  Chairman. — Would  you  make  any  other 
change  except  that  of  going  hack  to  the  old  electoral 
divisional  rating  for  out-door  relief ; would  you  make 
any  change  at  all  in  the  way  of  charging  rates? — 


4089.  Or  in  administration ; you  would  leave  it  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Letterkenny  as  before  ? — • 
Yes. 

4090.  If  you  thought  you  would  get  your  rates  re- 
duced would  you  be  ready  to  make  any  other  sugges- 
tion?— I would  prefer  we  were  not  amalgamated  with 
Letterkenny;  I would  suggest,  in  case  Milford  was 
dissolved,  we  get  nine  divisions  from  Milford  and  one 
from  Letterkenny  as  an  alternative;  I should  say 
Mulroy  Bay  should  be  the  boundary. 

4091.  Except  at  the  head  of  Mulroy  Bay? — I would 
take  in  Milford,  Ballyarr,  Loughkeel,  Tarmon,  Kil- 
macrennan,  and  Gartan. 

4092.  You  would  have  union-at-large  rating?— Yes. 

4093.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  question  of  county 
rating  for  part  of  your  expenditure? — I never  con- 
sidered that. 

4084.  Of  course  you  would  like  that? — I am  sure 
it  would  be  very  good. 

4095.  You  would  not  like  the  high  valuation  of  East 
Donegal  to  help  you  up  there? — Certainly;  that  was 
one  reason  why  we  would  wish  to  be  amalgamated  with 
Letterkennv. 

4096.  Supposing  you  were  left  as  you  are  and  had 
your  rate  brought  as  low  as  Letterkenny,  or  perhaps 
lower,  by  means  of  a county  rate,  what  would  your 
view  be? — We  would  be  in  favour  of  a county  rate. 

4097.  As  against  amalgamation? — Yes. 

4098.  I suppose  you  have  very  few  people  who  pay 
in  this  hospital? — Very  few. 

4099.  Are  there  any  people  who  would  not  pay  say  Is. 
a week  ?— Yes,  there  are. 

4100.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  a discre- 
tionary power  vested  in  the  Guardians,  enabling  them 
to  charge  whatever  would  be  fair,  according  to  the  earn- 
ings of  the  people? — Yes,  I would  like  that. 

4101.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  good  for  the 
people  themselves  ? — I do. 

4102.  You  have  not  many  tramps? — We  have  a fair 
average  of  tramps ; . in  the  summer  time  they  come 
round  here  touring. 

4103.  For  the  sea  air? — Yes. 

4104.  Have  you  a hearty  welcome  for  them? — We 
have  not.  I certainly  would  deal  with  them  under  the 
vagrancy  laws,  and  my  opinion  is  that  professional 
tramps  should  not  be  received  in  the  workhouse.  There 
should  he  a home  for  them ; they  should  be  arrested 
under  the  vagrancy  laws,  and  remanded  and  brought 
before  the  magistrates  at  Petty  Sessions.  I would  give 
them  from  six  months  to  two  years,  and  comp.el  them, 
if  they  had  a trade,  to  work  in  this  home ; and  this 
home  would  be  self-supporting  if  properly  conducted. 

4105.  If  might  he  a little  awkward  if  these  people 
have  no  place  to  stay.  They  sometimes  make  them- 
selves objectionable  outside  ? — I find  it  is  nearly  always 
the  one  class  of  people  who  come  here  for  relief,  and 
make  it  a regular  point  to  come  here  time  after  time. 

4106.  Mr.  Mornaghan. — In  your  first  suggestion 
you  said  your  Board  was  in  favour  of  amalgamating 
this  nnion  with  Letterkenny? — Yes. 

4107.  And  you  also  Baid  that  you  would  not  require 
any  accommodation  for  the  sick  here,  outside  the  fever 
hospital  ?— None. 

4108.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  by  that  sugges- 
you  would  be  depriving  yourself  of  the  benefit  of 

the  Poor  Law  very  much  as  regards  this  whole  district? 


— Taking  into  consideration  that  & central  hospital 
would  be  erected  at  Letterkenny,  it  would  be  just  as 
convenient  to  send  patients  to  Letterkenny  as  here, 
provided  the  accommodation  was  here. 

4109.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  some  aged 
people,  that  would  require  some  little  care  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  would  not  go  long  distances  ? — I have  no 
doubt  that  is  right,  but  I think  the  medical  officers 
would  be  quite  competent  to  look  after  cases  of  that 
description  in  their  own  homes. 

4110.  Your  object  then  principally  in  amalgamating 
with  Letterkenny  would  be  the  desire  to  cut  down  thu 
rates  ? — Certainly. 

4111.  You  say  you  have  no  children  here  but  one  ? — 
I think  there  ar©  three  small  children  in  the  house, 
and  one  boarded  out. 

4112.  How  do  you  find  the  boarding-out  system 
work  ? — It  is  doing  very  well ; good  reports  coming  in. 

4113.  The  child  has  a good  home  ? — Yes,  a comfort- 
able home ; well  looked  after,  and  attends  school  regu- 
larly. 

4114.  Regular  inspection  by  the  relieving  officer? — 
Yes. 

4115.  There  was  a suggestion  at  Letterkenny  that  the 
Letterkenny  Union  should  be  amalgamated  with  some 
neighbouring  union,  for  instance,  Milford  and  part  of 
this.  Did  you  think  over  that  question? — It  was  only 
last  night  1 saw  that  in  the  press. 

4116.  It  was  suggested  that  Letterkenny  being  a cen- 
tral point  in  the  county,  would  be  a suitable  place  for 
an  infirmary,  or  some  place  for  accommodating  the 
whole  county  ?— Yes ; the  Guardians  here  would  be  in 
favour  of  having  a central  hospital  at  Letterkenny. 

4117.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  some  kind  of 
a general  rate  all  over  the  county  in  place  of  a union 
rate  1 — Yes  ; if  it  tended  to  reduce  the  rates  at  present, 
I would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

4118.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a 
cottage  hospital  ? — I have  not. 

4119  . Did  you  go  into  the  subject  at  all?— We  have 
been  talking  over  it,  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  a very  costly  business. 

4120.  It  was  on  the  score  of  expense  you  thought  you 
would  be  as  well  without  it  ? — Yes. 

4121.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  the  union  from, 
say,  twenty  miles  distant  to  Letterkenny? — The  popu- 
lation of  this  union  is  nearly  15,000. 

4122.  How  many  of  those  would  be  beyond  this  dis- 
tance from  Letterkenny? 

Chairman. — The  greater  part,  10,000,  at  all  events, 
beyond  twenty  miles  radius,  Cloughaneely  and  Gwee- 
dore? — Falcarragh  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Letter- 
kenny. 

Mr.  Boyle. — Falcarragh  has  6,000  and  Gweedore 
5,000. 

4123.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  would  be  a large  popula- 
tion to  leave  practically  without  a hospital?— But  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  bring  a patient  from  Gweedore  to. 
Letterkenny. 

4124.  How  would  it  be  as  easy? — There  is  railways 
accommodation. 

4125.  The  railway  does  not  run  on  Sundays,  does  it?" 
— Yes,  it  does. 

4126.  Chairman. — Supposing  there  were  cases  that, 
could  not  be  removed  by  rail,  how  far  would  it  be  by 
Errigal  and  Glenveagh  to  Letterkenny,  and  how  far  is 
it  to  Dunfanaghy  in  the  usual  way  ? — By  road  to  Let- 
terkenny would  be  thirty  miles,  English. 

4127.  And  to  Dunfanaghy ?— About  twenty  miles.' 
Then  you  see  the  convenience  of  going  by  railway  is 
much  quicker ; if  they  could  not  be  conveyed  by  rail- 
they  could  not  be  conveyed  by  ambulance. 

4128.  Oh,  yes;  you  can  put  a man  in  at  his  own. 
door  on  a four-wheeled  ambulance,  and  bring  him  a-, 
great  distance  ? — A four-wheeled  ambulance  would  nofc 
be  suitable  for  this  country. 

4129.  You  may  take  my  word  that  it  would.  I have- 
driven  these  roads.  If  you  could  keep  a cottage  hos- 
pital say  at  some  central  place,  Crossroads,  or  Gwee- 
dore, or  Crolly  Bridge,  wherever  considered  desirable, 
and  if  you  had  a county  contribution  under  which  your 
rating  would  not  be  increased,  would  you  then  have  any 
objection  to  that  ?— Well,  I believe  there  would  be  none 

4130.  It  is  entirely  on  the  ground  of  expense,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  you  have  such  a small  valuation 
where  Id.  in  the  £ only  produces  £50,  that  you  cannot 
afiord  to  increase  your  expenses  ?— Our  expenses  are 
up  £300  for  the  last  three  years ; our  rates  have  in- 
creased 6 d.  in  the  £. 

4131.  Dr.  Bigger.— What  is  that  owing  to  ?— In- 
crease in  the  staff,  and  repairs,  and  so  forth.  ' 

4132.  You  had  no  epidemic?— None  whatsoever. 


Oct.  1, 1903. 
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,.4133.  Mr.  Mackey,  Solicitor. — You  said  supposing 
Milford  was  dissolved,  you  would  propose  to  add.  nine 
electoral . divisions  to  this  place  ?— Certainly. 

4134.  What  would  you  do  with  the  other  ten? — That 
is  for  the  people  to  consider  themselves. 

4135.  Chairman. — I suppose  they  would  have  to  go 
to  Letterkenny  ? — Yes  ; my  idea  is  that  the  peninsula 
of  Fanad  should  go  to  Letterkenny— the  district  that 
lies  between  Mulroy  and  the  Swilly. 

4136.  Would  you  take  in  Ballyarr? — Yes. 

4137.  Mr.  Mackey. — Is  not  that  the  kidney  of  Let- 
terkenny.  If  you  look  at  the  map  it  would  be  a line 
ball,  and  you  would  like  to  have  the  advantage  of  it  ? — 
Yes. 

4138.  Mr.  Kelly. — These  districts  of  Rossgull  and. 
Carrigart  that  you  propose  to  take  in,  you  would  have 


access  as  easily  there  as  to  Letterkenny.  Tannon  « 
eminently  near? — Yes.  £ 

4139.  The  facilities  for  the  poor  are  equal  as  regards 
Letterkenny  on  account  of  the  railway? — 'Yes. 

4140.  You  said  the  expense  of  . this  institution  had 
increased  £300  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  three  years. 

4141.  You  think  there  would  be  a saving  of  £400  by 
the  amalgamation  ?— Yes,  I have  made  that  calculation. 

4142.  If  this  union  is  retained,  do  you  know  is  there 
a question  that  a large  amount  will  have  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  repairs? — Certainly. 

4143.  Will  it  be  required  immediately? — Yes  the 
wall  is  coming  down  over  our  heads. 

4144.  And  there  is  some  question  of  the  sewerage?— 
Yes. 

4145.  Would  you  retain  the  fever  hospital  here  and 
transfer  one  of  the  nurses  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  Irvine  examined. 


4146.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  the  evidence  that ^midst  ? — Another  notion  I have  is  that  in  the  con- 
the  chairman  of  the  union  gave.  On  the  whole,  do  you  frgested  district,  or  poor  district,  on  to  Gweedore  " 


agree  with  him  ? — I do. 

4147.  Is  there  any  point  on  which  you  decidedly  dif- 
fer from  him? — No. 

4148.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to 
what  he  has.  said  ? — I don’t  think  I could  add  very 
much,  his  evidence  was  so  exhaustive. 

4149.  He  really  has  expressed  your  views  and  that 

of  the  Guardians? — Yes.  With  regard  to  the  estab- 

lishment of  cottage  hospitals,  it  just  occurred  to  me, 
when  he  was  giving  his  evidence,  that  should  such  a 
thing  be  decided  on,  I don’t  think  this  locality  here 
would  be  the  best  centre  for  one. 

4150.  You  would  have  the  fever  hospital  here? — 
Yes. 

4151.  And  you  would  have  the  cottage  hospital  at? — 
Some  place  at  Cloughaneely  or  Gweedore. 

4152.  Or  supposing  you  had  it  at  Crolly  Bridge,  and 
got  the  two  unions  to  support  it? — Yes ; we  have  a very 
thickly  populated  district  near  there. 

4153.  Annagry  ; and  you  would  have  the  two  unions 
■served  by  hospitals  of  that  sort  ? — Yes  ; although  I 
•don’t  approve  of  them  generally. 

4154.  Is  that  because  you  have  not  seen  any  of  them 
working  ? — No. 

4155.  Ib  it  because  you  don’t  like  the  idea  of  the 
••expense  ? — It  is  not.  My  idea  is  that  an  isolated  hos- 
pital like  that  is  away  from  supervision,  with  only  a 
nurse,  and  assistant  nurse,  and  a dispensary  doctor. 

4156.  The  utility  depends  very  much  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  nurse— whether  she  is  an  attentive,  nice 
person?— -I  don’t  think  they  would  be  as  well  looked 
after  as  in  a place  where  there  was  a large  staff. 

4157.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — And  one  official  to  watch 
another  ? — Yes  ; one  head. 

4158.  Chairman. — Of  course,  you  would  have  the 
• clergy  of  the  district  looking  in.  They  would  be  look- 
ing, after  the  welfare  of  the  people? — I don’t  want  to 

:_go  into  details. 

4159.  But  they  would  as  regards  supervision? — Cer- 
-tainly. 

4160.  But  what  you  say  is,  especially  if  there  was 
very  little  to  do,  there  is  a certain  temptation  to  be  lax 
.and  careless? — That  is  one  of  the  ideas  that  would 
make  me  not  be  in  favour  of  these  hospitals. 

416L  They  have  been  tried  elsewhere,  and  what  you 
say  has  been  observed,  but  the  general  opinion  about 
these  hospitals  is  that  they  are  greatly  liked  by  the 
people  of  the  locality  having  a hospital  in  their 


round  the  whole  West,  I think  that  in  those  communi- 
ties  where  the  great  army  of  labour  comes  from,  and 
they  send  out  their  own  people  all  over  the  country  to 
the  best  districts  for  labour,  when  they  get  worn  out 
from  old  age  and  debility,  or  accident,  it  is  too  bad 
that  they  should  be  thrown  back  on  the  poor  commu- 
nity from  which  they  sprang. 

4162.  These  poor  people  naturally  go  home  again?— 

Yes  ; and  they  are  apt  to  be  sent  into  the  workhouse. 

4163.  Would  not  a rate  over  the  whole  county  or 
country  in  aid  of  these  poor  districts  meet  your  objec- 
tion ? — Yes,  but  I was  thinking  there  should  be  a Go- 
vernment subsidy.  I think  the  whole  country  is  served 
by  this  class  of  people  going  to  Scotland  and  England, 
and  expending  their  lives  and  energies  there. 

4164.  Therefore  you  would  suggest  that  the  country 
at  large  should  contribute  ? — Should  contribute  more  or 
less.  When  the  rate  is  over  Is.  in  the  £ on  these  poor 
people  for  poor-rate  purposes,  it  is  too  much. 

4165.  Mr.  Kelly. — At  present  have  you  not  a strik- 
ing instance  of  what  you  are  talking'  about.  Is  there 
not  a pauper  here  at  present  who  was  forty  years  in 
Scotland  ? — Yes ; he  was  sent  back  to  us ; in  fact  he 
was  so  long  away  that  the  Guardians  of  the  neighbour- 
hood he  said  he  belonged  to  could  not  rememberhim  at 
all.  They  argued  at  first  that  no  such  man  came  from 
the  place,  but  after  a while  he  proved  who  he  was. 

4166.  Since  he  turned  up  he  was  able  to  remind 
them  ? — Yes. 

4167.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  long  is  that  ago?— Two 
months  ago. 

4168.  He  was  forty  years  in  Scotland?— Yes. 

4169.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Had  he  not  acquired  a set- 
tlement ? — It  appears  not ; they  sent  one  or  two  from 
Scotland. 

4170.  Mr.  Kelly.— Is  not  the  railway  four  or  fire 
miles  from  Dunfanaghy  ? — It  is  4£  Irish  miles. 

4171.  Would  you,  as  regards  facilities,  consider  it 
as  cheap  to  bring  paupers  to  Letterkenny  as  to  Dnn- 
fanaerhy  ? — It  would  be  cheaper  to  bring  them  to  Letter-  j 
kenny. 

4172.  And  if  you  had  a cottage  hospital  about  Gwee-  ; 
dore,  you  think  the  wants  of  the  infirm  and  sick  would  ; 
he  attended  to  ? — I think  they  would  be  very  weU  met-  ; 

4173.  Do  you  know  the  capacity  of  this  house  for  : 
holding  paupers? — Yes. 

Chairman. — You  need  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Kdly. — The  chairman  of  the  District  Council, 
and  Mr.  Murphy,  intended  to  come  here,  but  have  been 
prevented,  but  they  are  unanimous  in  your  resolution. 


Mr.  James  Boyle  examined. 


4174.  Chairman. — I intend  to  send  a return  to  Mr. 
Boyle  to  get  some  statistics.  The  Guardians  passed  a 
resolution  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation 
of  this  union  with  Letterkenny  ? — They  did ; prefer- 
ably, Letterkenny. 

4175.  W as  that  unanimous  ? — It  was  ; there  was  a 
special  meeting  summoned. 

4176.  Mr.  Kdly.— The  question  was  mooted  six  or 
seven  months  ago  in  the  neighbourhood.  Was  there  a 
public  meeting?— Yes ; it  is  about  twelve  months  ago 
since  it  was  started. 

4177.  Was  there  not  a resolution  three  or  four  years 
ago  ? — Three  years  ago  a similar  resolution  was  passed. 
It  was  started  twelve  years  ago. 


4178.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — How  many  Guardians  were 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  ?— Seyen. 

4179.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  body;  b°w 
many  members? — Twenty-three. 

4180.  Chairman.— ‘Was  there  any  movement  outside, 
as  far  as  you  are  aware,  showing  there  was  any  d“®1' 
ence  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict?— No. 

4181.  They  seemed  to  agree  with  the  seven  who  passed 
that  resolution  unanimously? — The  general  pop"8! 
opinion  is  for  amalgamation,  except  in  the  vicinity01 
Dunfanaghy.  ' 

4182.  The  traders,  I Suppose  ?— Yes. 
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4183.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— The  ground  principally,  I 
suppose,  was  economy  ? — Yes ; it  was  estimated  it 
would  reduce  the  rates  by  6 d.  in  the  £. 

4184.  So  the  universal  opinion  almost  is  that  this 
institution  should  be  amalgamated  with  a neighbouring 

0I14185.  Chaibman. — Did  the  Guardians  in  the  Dun- 
fanaghy  Electoral  Division  dissent  from  that?— They 
did  not;  it  was  passed  unanimously. 

4186.  Were  the  Guardians  of  Dunfanaghy  present? 
—Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Irvine,  there  were  only  five 
present. 

4187.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Out  of  a body  of  twenty- 

tf*41fi8.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  they  get  notice  of  it?— Yes, 
the  meeting  was  specially  summoned. 

4189-  Mr.  Kelly. — What  was  the  time? — 8th  of 
August. 

4190.  Were  they  busy  at  the  harvest,  when  the  fine 
weather  was  coming  in? 

Mr.  Colgan. — I think  it  was  in  1889  or  1890.  There 
was  a full  Board  here,  and  a resolution  was  passed  in 
favour  of  amalgamation. 


Chaibuan. — I was  at  it,  and  there  was  an  inquiry. 

4191.  Mr.  Kelly. — There  was  a public  meeting  held 
outside  the  Board  ; when  was  that  ?— There  was  no 
public  meeting  held  since  this  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed. Mr.  Harkin  addressed  a meeting  at  Cree- 
slough. 

Mr.  Kelly. — He  was  chairman  of  the  Guardians. 

4192.  Chairman. — Was  he  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion ? — Yes  ; he  read  a lot  of  statistics. 

4193.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — How  many  inmates  in  the 
house  at  present? — Forty. 

4194.  How  many  in  the  infirmary? — Eight. 

4195.  And  the  body  of  the  house? — Thirty-two. 

4196.  Mr.  Kelly. — What  is  the  average  cost  of  a 
pauper? — About  3s.  Id. ; that  is  for  food  and  clothing 
only. 

4197.  It  would  cost  about  £25  entirely,  the  main- 
tenance?— About  that;  it  costs  £1,000  to  keep  the 
union  going. 

Chairman. — Do  you  propose  to  examine  the  doctor  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — I have  examined  all  the  witnesses  I am 
instructed  to  examine. 


Dr.  J.  J.  MacGbath  examined. 


4198.  Chairman. — Did  you  happen  to  be  present 
when  the  chairman  was  giving  Jus  evidence? — I was 
not. 

4199.  The  question  has  arisen,  supposing  this  work- 
house  was  broken  up,  whether  any  hardship  would  re- 
sult to  the  sick  of  the  union  by  the  closing  of  the  hos- 
pital for  the  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases,  as 
distinguished  from  the  fever  cases.  Do  you  think  any 
hardship  would  result  in  the  union  if  the  workhouse 
infirmary  were  closed,  and  no  other  general  hospital 
opened  in  Dunfanaghy  Union  for  the  sick? — I would 
say  that  if  there  were  a small  hospital  it  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  the  people  about,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly result,  to  some  extent,  in  a hardship  to  the 
people,  in  this  way,  that  they  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved altogether  from  their  own  people. 

4200.  Is  it  your  experience  that  tfieir  friends  come 
in  frequently  to  see  them,  or  do  you  find  that  they  do 
not?— They  come  in  very  frequently  ; too  frequently 
sometimes. 

4201.  Even  from  a distance  like  Gweedore  or 
Clouglianeely  ? — They  come  in  to  see  their  friends. 

4202.  Would  any  hardship  result  to  the  sick  from 
the  closing  of  the  hospital  beyond  what  you  might  call 
the  sentimental,  or  separation  from  friends  ?— There 
are  some  of  these  districts  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
get  people  from  to  railway  stations.  The  station  is 
five  miles  from  the  village. 

4203.  Take  the  further  districts,  Crossroads,  and  be- 
yond. it  ?— From  Crossroads  they  could  be  conveyed,  if 
not  infectious  cases,  by  railway.  There  are  just  as 
good  facilities  to  remove  them  to  Letterkenny  and 
other  places  as  to  here,  having  regard  to  distance. 

4204.  There  would  be  a large  proportion  of  medical 
and  surgical  cases  that  .could  not  be  carried  by  rail- 
way?— Many  of  them. 

4205.  How  would  it  work  out  as  regards  those?— I 
would  say  that  there  should  still  be  some  sort  of  small 
hospital  in  the  union  for  those. 

4206.  What  would  you  think  would  be  a good  site  or 
place  for  the  erection  of  such  a hospital? — Of  course 
I would  say,  as  we  have  one  here,  to  have 
it  here.  Then  it  would  he  a question  also,  perhaps,  to 
have  another  one  in  another  district — another  cottage 
hospital. 

4207.  At  where? — I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  districts. 

4208.  You  would  be  guided  by  the  extent  of  the 
population? — Something  like  that.  I would  say  there 
ought  to  be  one  or  two  hospitals,  perhaps. 

4209.  You  would  not  keep  up  this  building  here  as 
a hospital? — It  is  a small  hospital,  and  it  could  he 
made  a very  effective  and  good  hospital. 

4210.  You  are  now  speaking  from  a medical  point  of 
view ; but  if  you  were  considering  it  from  a ratepayer’s 
point  of  view,  would  you  see  any  economy  in  breaking 
up  the  union,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  this 
large  building  as  a hospital? — I certainly  would,  even 
as  a ratepayer.  I think  the  union  ought  to  be  broken 
up,  though. 

42U.  Would  it  be  on  economical. grounds? — On  eco- 
nomical grounds. 


4212.  You  did  not  consider  wliat  the  saving  would 
be,  if  any,  if  you  still  keep  on  the  fever  hospital  and 
infirmary.  Would  you  have  much  saving? — Well,  the 
fever  hospital,  if  I understand,  in  the  fever  hospital 
and  infirmary  the  patients  cost  £35  a year  each,  and 
the  ordinary  paupers  cost  about_  £25.  I apprehend  if 
the  ordinary  paupers  in  the  hospital  were  taken  and 
put  out — I am  speaking,  of  course,  of  this  union — with 
their  friends,  to  lodge,  as  it  were,  the  saving  would 
he  considerable. 

4213.  Boarded  out ; that  is  the  aged  and  infirm,  who 
are  not  really  acute  cases  ? — Yes  ; I would  suggest  that, 
and  even  children. 

4214.  That  they  should  be  boarded  out  and  the  Guar- 
dians pay  for  them? — With  their  friends  ; and  I ap- 
prehend they  would  board  with  their  friends  for  some 
small  thing. 

4215.  It  would  be  a kind  of  out-door  relief? — Yes • 
there  are  people  that  are  at  present  in  the  workhouse 
who  could  more  economically  live  outside,  if  their 
friends  were  given  a small  sum  to  keep  them. 

4216.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Guardians  took  the 
present  number  of  infirm  persons — say  thirty — that 
there  are  in  the  workhouse,  and  if  they  were  to  put 
those  out  of  the  workhouse’  and  send  them  hack  to  the 
districts  they  came  from,  as  boarded-out  paupers,  do 
you  think  you  would  not  be  likely  to  have  a very  large 
number  of  applications  from  other  people  for  similar 
privileges  ? — That  would  he  the  objection. 

4217.  How  would  you  meet  that?— "I  have  not 
thought  that  out.  I did  not  give  that  sufficient  con- 
sideration. I was  not  prepared  for  examination  here. 

Mr,  Kelly. — The  doctor  was  not  deputed  to  give  evi- 
dence. 

4218.  Chatbman. — I understand  that.  But  that 
would  he  the  difficulty? — I know  that  would  be  the 
difficulty.  I foresaw  that. 

4219.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Have  you  much  consumption  in 
this  union  ? — There  is  a good  deal. 

4220.  Chairman.— 'Whereabouts  is  it,  chiefly? — I 
would  say  in  the  village  of  Dunfanaghy,  a great  deal' 
of  it. 

4221.  Do  they  know  anything;  about  isolation? — It; 
is  very  difficult,  I find,  to  teach  them  isolation.  For 
instance,  I admitted  a case  last  week  so  extremely  bad 
that  really,  although  she  was  in  the  village  of  Dun- 
fanaghy, I rather  feared  she  would  die  en  route,  al- 
though it  is  only  a very  short  distance;  but  she  is 
living  still,  and  there  are  at  present  in  Dunfanaghy 
several  cases  .of  phthisis. 

4222.  Living  in  small  houses? — Yes ; and  there  is 
no  doubt  they  will  contaminate  a great  deal  more. 

4223.  Chairman. — Is  it  spreading? — It  is  spreading, 

4224.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life  here,  or  in  the  situation,  that  predisposes 
this  place  to  be  liable  to  consumption? — No,  I don't 
think  so,  not  more  than  other  places.  I was  sometime 
in  Connemara,  and  I believe  there  was  more  consump- 
tion there ; and  I was  also  in,  County  Waterford  for 
some  time,  and  I believe  even  there,  though  it  is  rather 
a rich  country,  there  is.  more  consumption  ; but  there 
are  a few  places  about  here  that,  are  very  bad  for  con* 
sumption.  The  village-  of  Dunfanaghy  is  really  bad. 


' Oct.  1,  1903. 

Mr.  James' 
Boyle. 


Dr.  J.  J- 

MacGrath. 
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I apprehend  a good  deal  of  jt  is  -want  of  proper  sewer- 
age ; also  from  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  they 
live,  so  that  they  merely  exist,  and  they  are  then 
liable  to  all  sorts  of  diseases. 

4225.  Is  there  anything  in  this  place  that  would 
make  it  a bad  site.  This  workhouse,  if  the  workhouse 
were  closed,  would  there  be  anything  against  making 
this,  after  making  due  structural  changes,  making  this 
a sanatorium  for  the  county,  or  for  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, for  consumption  cases? — I believe  it  would  be  a 
very  good  site ; the  site  of  this  workhouse  and  hospital 
is  an  excellent  site. 

4226.  Do  you  know  anything  against  it ; you  have 
the  railway,  too,  within  four  miles? — We  have. 

4227.  So  that  you  would  get  patients  brought  within 
four  miles  of  the  workhouse,  and  then  ambulanced 
over  ? — Certainly  ; in  nearly  all  cases  of  consumption, 
except  in  a case  such  as  I spoke  of,  where  the  patient 
was  very  far  gone. 

4228.  Tou  think  it  would  be  a good  place? — I do. 

4229.  What  ground  have  you  there? — I don’t  know 
how  many  acres. 

Mr.  Boyle. — There  are  about  four  acres. 

4230.  Chairman’, — You  would  have  exercise  ground? 
— Yes. 

4231.  I suppose  that  idea  did  not  occur  to  the  Guar- 
dians?— I daresay  it  did  occur,  but  perhaps  they  did 
not  care  for  it. 

4232.  If  they  were  not  paying  for  it,  perhaps  they 
would  not  mind? — No;  I think  they  would  be  rather 
pleased.  There  was  a consumptive  patient  sent  here 
from  Lifford  because  this  was  his  native  place,  but  I 
had  no  ward  for  consumptive  patients. 

4233.  Was  it  «n_  advanced  case? — It  was,  but  he  was 
able  to  go  about ; it  was  in  the  third  stage.  I applied 
to  the  Guardians,  and  they  sent  him  on  to  Lifford.  I 
don’t  know  what  arrangement  the  Guai-dians  made. 
But  this  last  case  was  so  far  advanced  I was  obliged 
to  admit  her,  and  I have  her  here  in  an  isolation  ward, 
but  I have  no  hope  of  arresting  the  disease. 

4234.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  yon  know  anything  of  a 
fever  case  being  sent  from  this  union  to  Derry? — I 
know  only  what  I have  seen  in  the  public  papers  ; that 
is  all. 

4235.  There  was  some  mention  of  the  fever  hospital 
not  having  been  used  for  three  years? — That  is  quite 
untrue. 

4236.  Chairman. — 'You  contradicted  it,  I think,  in 
this  morning’s  papers  ? — I did.  It  must  have  been  an 
untruth;,  because  the  people  witbi  whom  the  case 
occurred  are  well  aware  that  some  of  their  own  people 
were  treated  in  the  fever  hospital  recently. 

4237.  It  was  not  thought  that  that  was  a fever  case 
when  it  was  started? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  I 
heard  there  was  a telegram  sent  to  Derry  to  prepare 
•.a  bed  for  a fever  case. 


4238.  At  all  events  the  patient  was  not  receive  • , 
the  Foyle  Hill  Hospital? — So  I am  informed,  ^ 

4239.  Mr.  Mackey.— Is  it  recently  that  consume, 

has  developed  in  Dunfanaghy  ? — As  far  as  I know  k ° 
of  long  standing.  My  predecessor  found  it  also  - 
the  village  chiefly.  ’  I * * * * * * * *  10 

4240.  Mr.  Irvine.— How  many  houses  in  the  villa 
have  families  suffering  from  that  disease  ?— I did  S 
come  here  prepared — well,  say  four  houses. 

4241.  Dr.  ‘Bigger. — In  the  four  houses,  do  tta 
patients  sleep  with  any  person  else  ? — I have  tried  to 
keep  them  from  it,  but  I have  found  it  very  difficult 

4242.  You  think  they  do  sleep  with  others?— 0er. 
tainly. 

4243.  And  take  no  precautions  otherwise  as  to  exp«. 
toration  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  well  to  say  that" 
because  I am  trying  to  alter  it. 

4244.  Chairman. — Are  you  apprehensive  that  they 
don’t  ?— I am  apprehensive  that  they  cannot,  even  if 
they  did  try,  that  they  cannot  sufficiently  keep  away 

4245.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  do  they  carry  it  out  to  some 
extent  ? — Some  of  them  are  very'  intelligent  people  and 
I must  say  some  of  them  realise  the  danger.  ' 

4246.  _ Mr.  Kelly.  These  people  would  go  into  a 
sanatorium  much  sooner  than  into  the.  infirmary  of  a 
workhouse  ? — Decidedly.  I have  tried,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  to  get  some  of  them  into  a sanatorium,  but,  un- 
fortunately, cannot,  as  there  are  no  vacancies  at ’pre- 
sent. 

4247.  So  that  the.  infirmary  is  practically  a dead 
letter  as  regards  giving  any  benefit  to  those  people?— 
It  is. 

4248.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  get  any  paying  patients 
in  the  infirmary? — Not  in  my  experience. 

4249.  If  there  was  a cottage  hospital,  would  they  go 
in  and  pay? — I am  sure  you  would  have  a very  large 
number  of  people  coming  in  if  there  were  a cottage  hos- 
pital independently.  They  have  an  objection  to  coming 
here  because  it  is  a fever  hospital. 

4250.  Mr.  Kdly. — 'Are  you  aware  that  many  of  the 
patients  are  paying  in  the  infirmary  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ? — I am  only  here  for  eighteen  months, 
and  I have  no  knowledge. 

4251.  Have  you  had  many  patients  in  the  infirmary 
during  that  time  ? — I did  not  calculate,  but  I shall  find 
out. 


Chairman. — We  are  sending  a circular  for  statistics 
on  that  point. 

4262.  Mr.  Kdly. — Roughly,  would  there  be  five  ad- 
missions in  the  year? — A great  deal, more. 

4253.  In  recent  years  the  fact  that  they  were  build- 
ing a railway  here  caused  the  number  of  admissions  to 
the  infirmary  to  increase? — I have  heard  that. 

4254.  Accidents  came  here? — Oh,  yes. 


Hr.  Michael 
• Colgan. 


Mr.  Michael  Colgan  recalled. 


4254a.  Chairman. — TJp  to  the  present,  have  you  got 
much  froi-  paying  patients,  except  from  the  police? — 
For  the  last  five  years  there  were  only  two  police  con- 
stables treated ; all  the  others  were  civilians — four  or 
five  accidents  on  the  railway,  and  three  others  from 
the  neighbourhood. 


4255.  Did  the  contractors  pay  for  them?— Yes,  the 
insurance  company  paid  for  them  ; and  there  were  two 
or  three  respectable  people  here  who  paid — not  many— 
about  ten  altogether. 


Mr.  James 
Sweeny. 


Mr.  Jameb  Sweeny  examined. 


I was  not  present  at  Letterkenny,  hut  I have  been 

told  what  Mr.  Diamond  said  with  regard  to  the  Ramel- 

ton  Fever  Hospital.  I am  one  of  the  governors  of  the 

Hospital,  and  I give  the  statement  I have  heard  he 

made  use  of  a most  unqualified  contradiction,  as  to  the 
•way  the  Hospital  was  conducted. 

4256.  Chairman.— He  had  not  a very  high  opinion 
•of  it? — He  has  never  been  there  to  form  an  opinion. 

4257.  You  think  Ramelton  Hospital  is  useful  to  the 
locality? — Most  useful. 

4258.  And  it  has  relieved  serious  cases  of  illness  ? — 

Most  undoubtedly.  I know  quite  a number  of  poor 
people  who  have  been  brought  there  who  were  well 
reared,  and  would  die  on  the  roadside  soonej  than  go 
to  Milford  Hospital.  They  go  most  willingly  and 
cheerfully  to  Ramelton  Hospital.  There  have  been 
quite  a number  of  difficult  operations  performed  there, 
as  can  easily  be  proved  from  the  hooks. 

4259.  And!  it  is  managed  at  a very  low  cost?— Yes, 
at  a very  low  cost.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  nurse  in 
Ramelton  FeveT  Hospital,  and  also  the  payment  of  the 


doctor,  is  much  less  than  the  payment  of  one  huim  at 
the  Milford  Hospital,  owing  to  the  action  of  a nurober 
of  wire-pullers.  That  is  my  experience.  I don  t fear 
to  state  it,  and  I wiE  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of » 
doubt.  The  medical  officer  in  attendance  is  a credit  to 
his  profession,  and  the  nurses  that  have  been  trainee 
under  the  charge  of  the  hospital  have  become  mo® 
decided  successes  when  they  have  been  appointed  to 
other  institutions. 

Chairman. — We  saw  the  hospital  yesterday  morning' 

4260.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  many  people  go  long  dis- 
tances to  Ramelton  Fever  Hospital? — Oh,  yes,  they 
come  from  a considerable  distance  away ; even  quite  a 
number  come  from  His  Majesty’s  navy. 

4261.  Chairman. — From  Rathmullen? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mackey.— They  come  from  Knockalla. 

Witness. — They  come  seven  or  eight  miles,  probably 

ten. 

4262.  Dr.  Bigger. — From  Rathmullen? — Yes.  • 

4263.  Mr. . Mhrnaghan. — The  number  of  pa*ien 
there  seemed  to  be  very  few  ?— They  are  not  many. 
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4264.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Would  you  take  them  from  any 
portion  ? 

Chairman. — The  doctor  has  the  power  of  admitting  ? 
— Yes,  and  also  on  the  recommendation  of  a governor. 

4265.  Does  he  refuse  admissions,  as  far  as  you  are 
aware,  in  many  cases? — Yery  few  are  refused. 

Dr.  Bigger. — Not  only  does  he  not  refuse,  but  do  the 
people,  beyond  a certain  limit,  know  they  can  get  in  ? 
—The  people  do  not  know  any  definite  limits. 

Mr.  Mackey. — They  think  it  belongs  to  Bamelton. 

4266.  Chairman. — Do  they  come  from  Kilmacren- 
nan?— Not  generally.  They  are  under  the  impression 
it  belongs  to  the  Ramelton  dispensary  district. 

4267.  Dr.  Biggeb.. — Where  do  you  raise  your  sub- 
scriptions from.  Is  it  altogether  from  Ramelton? — 
Chiefly,  and  also  from  a few  miles  outside  the  town ; 
we  rarely  go  over  it. 

4268.  And  I suppose  you  think  you  have  a right  to 
admit  those  people? — We  don’t  go  quite  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Mackey. — I have  been  revolving  this  in  my 
mind.  I know  one  case  that  came  from  Milford.  It 


1 49 


.s  the  doctor  there  sent  it  c 


, oecause  lie  had  not  the 


means  of  operating. 

4269.  Mr.  Murnaghan . — How  do  the  contributions 
compare  at  the  present  time  with  the  contributions  of 
six  or  eight  years  ago? — I was  not  a governor  six  or 
eight  years  ago. 

4270.  And  the  County  Council  contribute  in  propor- 
tion  .—Yes ; m proportion  to  the  amount  we  contribute 
privately. 

4271.  You  are  satisfied  the  hospital  there  does  a lot 
of  good?— Quite  satisfied. 

4 it.  would  be  a great  mistake  to  have  it  re- 

moved ?— Certainly. 

4273.  Mr.  Kelly.—  A man  who  was  in  the  hospital 
last  year  made  a bequest  when  he  was  dying? — Yes. 

4274.  Chairman.  —Are  there  any  other  witnesses  ? 

WttneM.—  Seeing  that  Mr.  Diamond  is  now  present, 

sence  d “ ^ g&d  t0  repeat  my  evidence  ™ his  pre- 

Ohaieman.— This  witness,  Mr.  Diamond,  who  has 
gone  down,  holds  a diametrically  opposite  opinion  to 
yours  on  the  subject  of  the  Ramelton  Hospital. 


Uct.  1, 1003. 

Mr.  James 
Sweeny 


Mr.  James  A.  Diamond  examined. 


I anticipated  as  much. 

4275.  Chairman. — And  you  are  both  free  to  express 
your  opinions. 

Witness. — The  chairman  has  been  there  and  saw  it, 
but  he  did  not  see  it  in  its  deshabille. 


Mr.  Sweeny. — Neither  have  you;  you  have  never 
been  there  in  your  life. 

Witness. — I walked  round  it. 


Mr.  James  A 
Diamond. 


Mr.  S.  Watters  examined. 


4276.  Chairman. — Was  there  anything  that  you 
wish,  on  behalf  of  the  Milford  Board  of  Guardians  to 
say?— No. 

Chairman. — Because  we  have  finished  the  evidence 
as  far  as  the  Dunfanaghy  Union  is  concerned.  They 
are  in.  favour  of  amalgamating  with  Letterkenny  in- 
stead of  any  other  union. 

Mr.  Diamond. — If  they  conduct  themselves  properly 
we  have  no  objection  to  their  going  to  Milford. 

Chairman. — They  don’t  want  Milford,  but  if  Mil- 
ford is  to  go,  they  would  take  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Diamond.—' There  is  just  one  thing  I would  like 
to  refer  to.  You  heard  Mr.  Hayes  say  the  people  lost 
all  pfiection  for  their  pauper  friends  when  they  went 
into  the  workhouse.  He  also  followed  up  that  remark 
by  saying  that  the  people,  as  a rule,  were  all  buried  in 
the  union  grounds.  I yesterday  called  upon  the  clerk, 
and  out  of  fifteen  deaths  in  Milford  for  the  past  twelve 
months,  three  were  buried  in  the  workhouse,  who  were 
tramps.— Here  is  the  list.  Win.  Rodden,  Kilmacrer.- 
Ran ; Madge  M.  Fadden.  Ratlmiullen ; Wm.  Wason, 
ndmacrennan ; Wm.  Callaghan.  Massmount ; James 
MLaugMin,  Tully;  Catherine  M'Ateer,  Massmount ; 
h.1  en  Whorskey,  Killygarviu.  All  the  deaths  during 
half-year  ending  31st  March,  1903,  interred  out.  None 
buried  in  the  workhouse.  Wm.  Ward,  buried  in  Mil- 
tord  graveyard  ; Mary  M'Genaghan,  in  workhouse: 
Patrick  M'Gettegan,  Meevagh ; John  Gallagher, 
lleevagh ; Patrick  M'Ateer,  Massmount;  James 
w°r.*h°use ; Bella  Boyes,  workhouse;  Sarah 
r’j"1'’®;  Kdlygarvin.  Half-year  ended  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1903.  During  the  past  year  ended  September,  fif- 
honseT*^18 — ^we^ve  buried  out,  and  three  in  the  work- 

4277.  Chairman. — Yes,  fifteen  deaths,  and  twelve 
were  taken  out  by  relatives  ?— Yes  ; I have  been  a wit- 
Sunday  ^ w^en  Soing  to  my  place  of  worship  on  a 

must  saR  I heard  it  with  great  surprise  ?— 
t ? Was  sPea,ktng  from  recollection  when  he  said 
* '•  j * e watcbed  with  pleasure  the  relatives  and 
mends  of  paupers  coming  there  or,  a Sunday. 


4279.  I see  two  of  these  are  from  Mi-.  Hayes’  own 
district  ? — Yes ; they  are  buried  in  Meevagh. 

4280.  That  is  a very  long  way  to  fake  them?— Yes  : 
their  friends  came  for  them. 

4281.  What  about  the  visits  from  their  friends?— 
They  all  generally  come  to  see  them. 

4282  And  they  are  not  deserted  ?— (Nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  would  be  a terrible  impression  to  leave  on  you 
to  say  that  they  were  altogether  neglected  as  soon  as 
they  went  into  a workhouse.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
the  fact. 

4283.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Then  your  idea  would  be 
to  retain  in  the  localities  some  institution  or  other  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  infirm  ancl  aged?— De- 
cidedly; it  would  be  a very  inhuman  thing  to  have 
these  poor  creatures  removed  a distance  of  eighteen 
miles  to  Milford,  and  then  to  Letterkenny ; and  Dun- 
fanaghy is  out  of  the  question  altogether. 

4284.  You  would  not  believe  in  a central  county  in- 
stitution for  such  a class  ?— Not  for  that  class,  but  I 
would  say  the  county  infirmary  is  altogether  in  the 
wrong  location  when  it  is  located  at  Lifford.  If  we 
had  a county  hospital  at  Letterkenny  it  would  be  a 
central  place. 

4285.  Mr.  Kclh/. — Or  Ramelton? — Ramelton  is  very 
well  supplied  with  the  hospital  it  has  if  it  is  continued. 
I hope  Mr.  Sweeny  has  treated  you  to  a detailed 
account  of  the  operations  that  I described  as  tooth  ex- 
tractions the  day  before  yesterday. 

Chairman. — You  were  wrong  in  that. 

Mr.  Sweeny. — He  is  often  wrong. 

Witness. — Leave  that  for  the  gentlemen  just  to  find 
out. 

4286.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — Y ou  are  not  specially  inte- 
rested in  the  Dunfanaghy  Union  being  amalgamated  or 
otherwise?— No;  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  _ M'Grath. — You  might  perhaps  consider  that 
phthisis  was  only  in  Dunfanaghy  village.  I forgot  to 
say  there  is  a great  deal  in  the  upper  end,  Creesloumi 
direction. 


The  sitting  was  adjourned. 


X 
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POOS,  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


Oct.  18, 1903 


TENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  13th,  1903. 

At  the  Workhouse,  Ballyshannon. 

Present : Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Chairman. — Gentlemen,  this  is  an  adjournment  of 
the  Letterkenny  Inquiry,  and  I would  like  to  know  who 
are  the  legal  gentlemen  present  ? 

Mr.  Philip  Law  Smith,  b.l. — I appear,  instructed 
by  Mr.  Reid,  for  the  Ballyshannon  Rural  District 
No.  1, ' for  the  Urban  Council  of  Ballyshannon,  and 
for  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Ballyshannon. 

Chairman.— Are  the  other  two  counties  represented, 
Leitrim  and  Fermanagh? 

Mr.  Smith.— We  will  produce  evidence  before  you, 
sir.  They  are  not  separately  represented,  except  as 
part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Chairman.— Is  there  any  division  of  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Smith.— I think  not;  there  have  been  resolu- 
tions passed.  I will  tell  you  shortly  the  position  that 
the  bodies  I represent  take  up.  As  you  are  aware,  sir, 
the  valuation  of  the  entire  of  Donegal  is  about 
£306,000,  and  the  valuation  of  the  Union  of  Bally- 
shannon amounts  to  £52,290,  that  is  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  county  of  Donegal.  There  are 
132,328  acres  in  this  union,  and  it  is  divided  between  three 
counties,— 41,570  for  Donegal,  58,396  for  Fermanagh, 
and  32,425  for  the  County  Leitrim.  There  are  five  dis- 
pensary districts  in  this  union — Ballintra,  Ballyslian- 
uon,  Belleek,  Churchill,  and  Kinlough— and  I think, 
from  your  experience,  having  been  here  before,  you 
have  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  this  workhouse  lias 
been  used.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  few  workhouses  in 
Ireland  at  which  there  has  never  been  an  inquiry,,  or 
in  reference  to  which  any  complaint  made.  It  has  been 
singularly  efficient  in  the  management  of  its  business, 
and  the  way  the  paupers  are  looked  after.  The  body 
I represent  are  in  favour  ol  amalgamation.  There  are 
at  present  eight  unions  in  Donegal. 

Chairman. — Before  you  pass  away  from  that,  have 
you  got  the  valuation  of  the  three  rural  divisions  ? 

Mr.  Smith. — I can  hand  them  in  to  you  in  a 
moment ; Mr.  Chism  will  give  it  to  you.  What  we  are 
in  favour  of  doing  is  this.  There  are  eight  unions  in 
the  County  Donegal.  What  we  suggest  is  that  four 
should  remain,  and  the  four  we  suggest  should  remain 
are,  Ballyshannon,  Glenties,  either  Letterkenny  or 
Milford,  and  Inishowen.  We  say  the  other  four — 
Donegal,  Dunfanaghy,  Stranorlar,  and  either  Milford 
or  Letterkenny — should  be  abolished.  If  you  look  at 
the  formation  of  this  union  on  the  map,  Ballyshannon 
is  the  largest  town  coming  through  Donegal  to  London- 
derry from  Sligo.  It  has  this  large  workhouse  in  close 
proximity  to  Bundoran,  and  you  know  the  Finner 
camp  is  there.  We  suggest  that  we  should  take  in  por- 
tion of  the  County  Fermanagh.  I understand,  by  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Fermanagh  County  Council, 
they  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  and  only  want  one 
union  for  the  County  Fermanagh. 

Chairman. — Taking  your  part? 

Mr.  Smith. — No;  they  leave  us  our  own  and  will 
give  us  a portion  of  Irvinestown.  We  are  prepared  to 
take  up  Brookhill  and  Rossharbour  ; that  will  extend 
down  to  the  village  of  Pettigo.  Mr.  West,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Fermanagh  County  Council,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  give  me  the  resolution  passed  by  a Committee 
of  the  County  Council  of  Fermanagh,  consisting  of  the 
Earl  of  Erne,  Earl  of  Belmore,  Mr.  Jordan,  m.p.,  and 
Mr.  Crumley.  We  have  the  assistance  and  support  of 
the  Fermanagh  County  Council.  They  don’t  want  any 
portion  of  our  union,  and  I understand  they  are  will- 
ing to  give  us  Brookhill  and  Rossharbour.  The  town 
of  Donegal  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  town  of  Bally- 
shannon. At  present  our  union  boundary  runs  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  village  of  Ballintra,  and  we  suggest 
we  should  get  all  Killymard. 

Chairman. — Yon  would  take  the  town  of  Donegal  ? 

Mr.  Smith. — We  would  take  the  entire  of  Drum- 
holm — we  have  half  of  that  already — and  also  Temple- 
crone. 

Chairman. — How  far  would  you  go — up  to  Lough 
Esk? 


Mr.  Smith.— Up  to  Lough  Esk. 

Mr.  Magnicr. — Up  to  the  top  of  the  hills. 
Chairman. — The  sky  line. 

Mr.  Smith. — As  far  as  Leitrim  is  concerned,  we  are 
prepared  to  take  in  the  entire  parish  of  Ballymeehan 
and  Kiltycloglier.  Although  Ballyshannon  is  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Donegal,  you  will  see  from  its  position 
and  the  class  of  roads,  and  the  facilities,  between  trains 
ancl  roads,  of  getting  into  Ballyshannon,  that  it  is  the 
most  suitable  place  in  the  whole  of  Donegal  for  carry- 
ing on  a large  union.  Bundoran  is  here  (on  map), 
and  it  extends  to  Pettigo  on  the  other  side,  and  the  re- 
sult of  all  tliis  will  be  a great  economy  by  abolishing 
some  of  the  other  unions.  You  have  good  train  ser- 
vice, and  the  people  of  Donegal  won’t  have  so  far  to  go 
to  Glenties  on  that  side.  The  answers  that  were  given 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  the  queries  that  you  sub- 
mitted to  them  are : — “ The  Board  of  Guardians  of 
Ballyshannon  Union  are  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
number  of  union  workhouses  ; that  such  reduction  can 
be  brought  about  by  amalgamation.  The  facilities  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  destitute  to  the  workhouse  by 
railways,  ancl  otherwise,  are  vastly  improved  in  recent 
years.  The  Board  of  Guardians  of  Ballyshannon  are 
of  opinion  that  all  workhouses  having  an  average  num- 
ber of  inmates  of  100  or  over,  should  be  retained ; and 
those  workhouses  having  a low  average  of  inmates  might 
with  advantage  be  discontinued.”  The  number  in  the 
workhouse  of  Ballyshannon  is  127 — that  is  an  aver- 
age ; in  Donegal,  50  ; Dunfanaghy,  42  ; Glenties,  109 ; 
Inishowen,  103;  Letterkenny,  87;  Milford,  72;  and 
Stranorlar,  65,  and  we  suggest  that  the  unions  with 
over  100  inmates  should  be  retained.  “We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  auxiliary  lunatic  asylums ; such  institutions 
would  make  county  management  too  expensive.  The  pre- 
sent system  of  having  lunatics  at  one  centre  is  a better 
arrangement.  Workhouses  with  a small  average  num- 
ber of  inmates,  if  disused,  might,  with  advantage  to 
their  surrounding  localities,  be  utilised  as  technical 
schools,  or  converted  into  houses  of  industry,  according 
to  the  respective  requirements  of  the  districts.  We  di> 
not  approve  of  the  maintenance  of  any  class  or  classes 
of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  of  another  union  unless 
there  is  amalgamation  in  the  case  of  the  two  unions 
affected  thereby,  and  we  disapprove  of  the  hoarding-out 
of  inmates.  Amalgamation  or  no  amalgamation  of 
unions,  combination  or  no  combination,  or  whether  any 
changes  as  to  administration  are  made,  we  are  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  there  should  be  a change  in  the  mode 
of  granting  outdoor  relief.  We  think  outdoor  relief 
should  only  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  on 
the  production  of  a certificate  from  a dispensary  medi- 
cal officer,  or  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Guar- 
dians representing  the  electoral  division  in  which  the 
applicant  resides.  We  consider  union  rating  far  sop 
nor  to  the  former  system  of  divisional  rating.  W® 
consider  that  no  additional  accommodation  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  poor  is  required  in  Ballyshannon 
Union.  The.  good  reputation  of  the  Ballyshannon 
workhouse  and  hospital  is  sufficient  to  show  that  tn® 
treatment  of  the  poor  inmates  has  always  been  excel- 
lent, and  we  have  never  yet  heard  any  complaints  on 
the  ground  of  want  of,  or  of  bad,  treatment,  we  con- 
sider wherever  a patient  is  able,  he  should  contribute. 
More  vigilance  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
stabulary in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Vagram; 
Act,  and  the  imprisonment  not  to  be  less  than  two 
months.”  The  Town  Commissioners  of  Ballyshannon 
have  given  the  following  reply: — "That  we,  the  iown 
Commissioners  of  Ballyshannon,  in  full  meeting  assem- 
bled, unanimously  resolve  that  in  consequence  of  tee 
central  position  occupied  by  the  Ballyshannon  wer *•- 
house  and  fever  hospital,  their  convenience  in  resp« 
of  the.  districts  which  they  serve,  the  splendid  accost 
modation  which  they  can  afford,  their  proximity  to  t 
large  towns  of  Ballyshannon  and  Bundoran,  and 
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smaller  ones  of  Ballintra,  Belleek,  Kinlough,  Garrison, 
and  Tullaghan,  ire  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no 
change  can  be  effected  whereby  the  interests  of  the  sick 
and  destitute  poor  could  be  so  well  safeguarded.  We 
also  respectfully  urge  that  before  deciding  on  their  re- 
port dealing  with  the  Ballyshannon  Union,  the  Poor 
Law  Reform  Commissioners  should  consider  the  good 
management  that  prevails  in  the  union  and  at  the 
■workhouse,  the  good  condition  of  the  union  premises, 
and  the  efficiency  and  harmony  that  exist  among  all 
the  officials.  Signed — Michael  Maguire,  solicitor, 


Chairman ; Edward  Lynch,  Town  Clerk.”  The  Fcr-  qci  jg  1903. 

managh  County  Council  are  also  in  favour  of  arnalga-  ’ — 

oration.  The  number  of  people  that  were  admitted  to 

the  Ballyshannon  Workhouse  during  the  year  1902 

amounts  in  all  to  the  number  of  920 — that  is,  794  were 

admitted  during  the  year,  three  were  born  in  the  house, 

and  the  number  that  were  in  the  house  at  the  beginning 

of  the  year,  making  in  all  920  persons.  I now  call 

Mr.  Chism,  who  will  give  you  the  details  of  these 

figures. 


Mr.  J.  B Chism  examined. 


4287.  Mr.  Smith.— You  were  formerly'  Clerk  of  the 

Poor  Law  Board  here  ‘ Yes. 

4288.  And  you  now  occupy  the  corresponding  posi- 
ion  with  the  Rural  District  Council  ? — That  is  so. 

4289.  For  how  many  years  have  you  occupied  those 
positions  ? — Nearly  thirty-four  years. 

4290.  During  that  time,  as  far  as  you  know,  have  the 
workhouse  buildings  and  the  staff  of  the  Union  at 
Ballyshannon  been  kept  in  efficient  working  order?— 
They  have,  particularly  since  the  Chairman  of  this 
Commission  inaugurated  a new  system  of  nursing. 

4291.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  that  ? — I think  it  was 
about  1883. 

Chairman. — 1889  or  1890. 

4292.  Mr.  Smith. — That  system  was  adopted  then?-- 
It  was.  We  were  the  first  union,  I think,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

4293.  And  with  satisfactory  results  to  the  sick  poor  ? 
— Most  satisfactory. 

4294.  I see  you  have  adopted  the  scale  of  dietary, 
and  everything  else  recommended  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — We  improved  the  dietary. 

4295.  Have  you  carried  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
different  recommendations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  regards  the  workhouse"! — We  have. 

4296.  Chairman. — Except  as  to  the  flags  in  the 
workhouse  ? — We  are  advancing ; we  will  do  that  in 
time,  too. 

4297.  Mr.  Smith. — The  union,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, is  made  up  of  three  counties  ? — Yes.  The  valua- 
tion is  £25,475  in  Donegal,  £17,049  in  Fermanagh, 
and  £9,766  in  Leitrim,  making  £52,300  in  round  num- 
bers. 

4298.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  Ballyshannon  is  the 
largest  town  in  Donegal,  ana  tire  largest  town  on  the 
way  from  Derry  to  Sligo  1 — Oh,  certainly. 

4299.  Much  larger  than  the  town  of  Donegal? — Oh, 
yes ; much  larger. 

4300.  Chairman. --You  would  not  go  through  Stra- 
bane  or  Omagh  that  way  ? — No. 

4301.  Mr.  Smith. — Am  I right  in  saying  that  there 
is  a railway  in  course  of  construction  between  Donegal 
and  Ballyshannon  ?— Yes  ; I expect  it  will  be  open  in  a 
year. 

4302.  And  that  will  carry  you  into  Donegal? — Yes. 

4303.  You  have  the  answers,  which  I read,  which 
were  given  by  your  Board.  Was  that  adopted  after 
due  notice  to  all  the  members  of  the  Board  ?— It  was. 

4304.  Chairman. — Was  it  after  the  decision  of  the 
Donegal  County  Council  ? — It  was  passed  and  approved 
of  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  that  is  last  Saturday.  I 
sent  an  advance  copy  to  you. 

4305.  Mr.  Smith. — That  was  the  result,  after  full 
notice  to  every  member  representing  three  counties? — 
Yes,  sir. 

4306.  With  reference  to  the  districts,  take  it  that 
there  is  amalgamation  in  the  County  Fermanagh,  and 
Irvinestown  Union  is  abolished.  That  would  leave  you 
the  districts  of  Brookhill  and  Rossharbour  ? — Yes,  that 
would  go  close  to  Pettigo. 

4307.  Can  those  districts  be  conveniently  and  suit- 
ably served  from  Ballyshannon  ?- -Certainly.  They 

are  quite  as  near  as  a great  many  of  our  districts  al- 
ready. They  are  nearer  than  Churchill. 

4308.  Now  take  it  on  the  Donegal  side.  The  Union 
at  present  goes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Bal- 
lintra?— Runs  to  the  police  barrack. 

4309.  That  is  the  parish  of  Drumholm.  Take  it  now 
that  Donegal  is  abolished.  Could  that  district  be  con- 
veniently served  by  Ballyshannon? — I believe  so,  be- 
cause there  would  be  railway  communication  the  whole 
way.  It  is  not  further  away  from  us  than  Church  Hill 
w Tullaghan. 

4310.  At  any  rate,  the  other  half  of  the  street  cannot 
inconvenienced?— No. 


Mr.  j.  B. 

Chism. 

4311.  Chairman. — Is  it  proposed  to  take  in  the  town 
of  Donegal? — Well,  as  far  as  the  parish  of  Killymard. 
Drumholm  goes  very  close  to  it. 

4312.  Laghey  is  in  Drumholm,  and  I think  Donegal 
too  ? — I would  not  be  surprised.  Templecarne  runs  to- 
wards Pettigo. 

4313.  Mr.  Smith. — Is  Templecarne  down  near  Pet- 
tigo?— It  is. 

4314.  And  that,  you  say,  should  also  be  taken  into 
Ballyshannon  ? — Yes,  we  have  the  railway  from  Pettigo 
to  Ballyshannon. 

4315.  On  the  Leitrim  side,  have  we  at  present  any 
portion  of  the  parish  of  Ballymeelian  ? — It  is  the  parish 
of  Rossinver.  All  our  Leitrim  divisions  are  in  Rossin- 
ver. 

4316.  Should  the  entire  of  Rossinver  be  brought  into 
the  union? — I believe  we  could  do  with  it. 

4317.  Kiltycloglier  ? — We  run  on  the  very  edge  of  it 
at  the  present  time. 

4318.  Chairman. — Is  it  in  Mohill  or  Manorhamil- 

ton? — Manorhamilton.  At  Lattone,  we  are  further 

away  than  Kiltyclogher. 

4319.  Mr.  Smith. — The  number  of  paupers  relieved 
in  the  house  was  127.  How  many  more  people  could 
the  building  accommodate.  Would  there  be  sufficient 
to  take  in  the  ordinary  requirements  of  these  districts  ? 

— I have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever.  Of  course  the  work- 
houses  will  not  accommodate  now  the  numbers  put  on 
them  at  the  start,  on  account  of  the  changes — the  cubic 
space,  &c. — but  I believe  we  could  do  up  to  250  or  300, 
although  the  workhouse  was  intended  at  first  for  double 
that  number. 

4320.  Now  will  you  tell  the  Commission  the  number 
of  people  that  were  actually,  admitted  to  the  workhouse 
during  the  year  1902.  How  many  had  you  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  ending  March,  1902.  The  number 
of  persons  who  were  in  the  workhouse  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  123,  and  there  were  three  born.  There 
were  actually  admitted  to  the  workhouse  during  the 
year  794,  making  in  all  920  persons  ? — Yes,  that  is 
copied  from  my  book. 

Chairman. — One  aspect  of  the  question  you  have  not 
gone  into,  the  fact  that  the  County  Council  of  Donegal 
contend  that  all  the  unions  should  be  within  the  county, 
and  they  propose  to  sacrifice  Ballyshannon  for  that 
reason.  Will  you  have  any  further  rebutting  evidence ; 
some  County  Councillor  from  this  neighbourhood? 

Mr.  Smith. — Certainly ; . Mr.  Maguire.  But  T 
wanted  to  get  from  Mr.  Chism  that  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place,  and  the  number  of  people  who  were 
actually  relieved,  being  an  enormous  number  in  this 
district,  that  it  would  be  a fatal  mistake  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  poor  to  abolish  this  union,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  the  County  Council.  We  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  district 
round,  Ballyshannon  is  the  natural  selection  for  a work- 
house  union. 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Then  we  are  to  understand  that 
the  bodies  you  represent  adopt  a different  view  to  the 
view  taken  by  the  County  Council  of  Donegal  1 

Mr.  Smith. — Yes.  We  don’t  bind  ourselves  to  county 
divisions.  You  are  sent  out  to  see  whether  there  is  to 
be  economy  or  not,  amalgamation  or  not.  That  must 
necessarily  bring  increased  distances,  and  the  county 
divisions  are  not  mandatory  upon  you,  or  upon  us,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a particular  case.  We  say  Bally- 
shannon is  a special  case  with  three  counties  round  it. 

Take  the  Fermanagh  people — they  would  have  to  go  to 
Enniskillen,  the  Leitrim  people  would  have  to  go  to 
Manorhamilton  or  Sligo,  and  the  people  of  Ballyshan- 
non, where  920  people  are  relieved,  would  have  to  go  to 
Donegal  or  Glenties. 

Mr.  Murnaghan.  — Then  your  position  is  identical 
with  that  of  Derry  city.  They  have  taken  up  the  posi- 
tion that  owing  to  the  facilities  afEorded  by  the  Derry 
X 2 
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Union,  it  would  be  an  injury  to  concede  to  the  demands 
of  the  Donegal  County  Council  that  the  county  should 
he  self-contained  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Smith.—' They  can  cany  that  theory  of  self-con- 
tained counties  too  far.  We  can  show  you  that,  by 
limiting  it  to  the  County  Donegal,  you  would  be  put- 
ting extreme  hardship  not  only  on  the  poor  and  sick, 
but  also  upon  any  representatives  that  have  to  go  there, 
and  we  will  show  that  the  desire  of  this  district  and  of 
the  three  counties,  as  voiced  by  their  representatives,  is 


that  this  union  should  not  only  be  preserved,  but  should 
be  extended. 

4321.  Chairman. — Is  this  the  market  town  for  tW 
union  including  the  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh  part?-! 
It  is,  sir.  It  is  the  only  market  town  in  it,  too.  Bel" 
leek  lias  no  market  at  all.  This  is  the  market  town  for 
the  whole  union. 

4322.  Mr.  Smith. — And  for  the  outside  districts  even 

that  we  seek  to  take  in  ? — Drumholm  people  come  here 
too.  ’ 


Mr.  Michael 
Maguire. 


Mr.  Michael  Maguire, 

4323.  Mr.  Smith.— You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Town  Commissioners? — Yes. 

4324.  And  you  are  also  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council? — Yes. 

4325.  And  you  are  also  a County  Councillor  ?— Yes. 

4326.  Chairman. — Were  you  present  at  the  County 
Conncil  meeting?— I was  present  at  a few  meetings 
when  the  matter  was  discussed,  but  the  situation  of 
Ballysliannon  never  was  considered  fully  there ; in  fact 
it  was  hardly  mentioned.  The  urgent  discussion  at  the 
County  Council  was  with  regard  to  the  districts  near 
Derry  and  Strabane,  in  the  County  Donegal,  that 
formed  portion  of  the  unions  of  Derry  and  Strabane. 
Ballysliannon  never  was  considered.  1 was  not  at  the 
last  meeting,  where  something  occurred  about  it,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  it  was.  I was  present  at  those  meet- 
ings where  the  Derry  Union  and  Strabane  Union  were 
considered,  and  I voted  on  the  subject  that  those  por- 
tions should  be  taken  away  from  Derry  and  from  Stra- 
bane, for  the  reason  that  those  are  rich  portions  of  the 
County  Donegal,  and  that  they  should  be  thrown  in 
with  the  unions  of  the  County  Donegal  for  rating  pur- 
poses, and  the  relief  of  the  rates  all  over  those  districts 
now  in  the  Stranorlar  and  Letterkenny  Unions. 

4327.  Mr.  Smith. — You  say  the  case  of  Ballysliannon 
is  different  ? — Entirely  different,  for  the  reasons,  partly, 
that  I have  mentioned,  that  those  districts  there  are 
rich  districts,  and  would  be  useful  to  the  unions  of 
Stranorlar,  Letterkenny,  and  Inishowen.  Here  the 
districts  which  we  seek  to  retain  from  Fermanagh  and 
Leitrim  are  not  rich  districts,  not  near  so  rich  as  the 
Ballysliannon  rural  district  itself,  which  forms  por- 
tion of  the  union,  and  the  districts  which  we  would 
seek  to  have  added  on  are  also  districts  poorer  than  we 
have  here  in  the  Ballysliannon  rural  district  in  this 
county. 

4328.  Your  Boards,  both  the  District  Council  and 
the  Town  Commissioners,  unanimously  adopted  the  an- 
swers that  I have  read? — Yes.  The  Ballysliannon 
T own  Commissioners  have  unanimously  adopted  the 
resolution  you  read,  and  I understand  a similar  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I was  not 
present. 

4329.  You  have  been  living  for  some  time  in  and 
about  the  town  of  Ballysliannon  ? — Yes  ; sixteen  years. 

4330.  Ballysliannon  is  the  market  town  and  the  busi- 
ness centre  for  the  entire  union  ? — For  the  entire  union, 
and  for  very  large  districts  outside  the  union  boun- 
daries. For  instance,  Ballysliannon  is  the  market 
town  as  far  as  Grange,  County  Sligo,  and  people  in  the 
County  Fermanagh  and  in  the  County  Leitrim  who 
are  not  at  present  in  this  union,  come  here  for  their 
markets ; also  people  in  the  parish  of  Drumholm,  who 
are  in  the  Donegal  Union,  do  their  marketing  at  Bally- 
shannon. 

4331.  And  do  you  state  to  the  Commission  that  the 
sick  and  poor  of  the  added  districts  that  I have  men- 
tioned can  be  adequately  served  from  Ballysliannon  ?— 
Yes,  I make  that  statement. 

4332.  And  the  buildings  here  would  be  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  increased  number  that  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  brought  from  the  added  area  ? — 
The  buildings  are  ample  for  the  purpose. 

4333.  You  know  the  buildings  in  Donegal  ? — Not  very 
well.  The  Chairman  here  knows  the  buildings  all  over 
the  district. 

4334.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  buildings 
here  are  much  larger  than  the  buildings  in  Donegal  ? 

Chairman. — They  are  large  enough  in  each  place  for 
all  possible  requirements. 

4335.  Mr.  Smith. — You  think  that  those  districts  can 
be  adequately  served  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

4336.  With  reference  to  this  boundary  question,  do 
you  know  of  any  desire  of  the  people  of  the  County 
Donegal  to  limit  the  unions  to  the  County  Donegal  ? — 
No,  I know  of  no  such  desire  here. 


Solicitor,  examined. 

4337.  Or  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Fer- 
managh ? — No,  there  is  no  such  desire. 

4338.  Or  Leitrim  ? — I don’t  know  of  any. 

4339.  Chairman. — The  Guardians  are  unanimous  ?- 
Yes. 

4340.  Mr.  Smith.— ^ There  is  a unanimity  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  preserving  this  union,  which  seems  to 
have  worked  satisfactorily,  and  of  extending  it?— Yes. 

4341.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — It  seems  that  the  bodies 
with  which  you  are  connected  disapprove  of  auxiliary 
asylums  ? — They  do,  sir,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
make  the  management  very  expensive.  You.  would  re- 
quire an  entirely  new  set  of  officials  for  each  auxiliary 
asylum.  The  officials  that  vou  have  at  the  workhouse, 
in  the  event  of  any  workhouse  being  discontinued' 
would  not  be  suitable  officials  for  the  management  of  an 
asylum. 

4342.  Are  you  aware  that  the  asylums  in  this  coun- 
try are  conducted  on  as  economic  lines  as  the  work- 
houses  ? — I don’t  know  the  management. 

4343.  It  is  principally  on  the  ground  of  expense  that 
you  would  object? — On  the  ground  of  expense. 

4344.  If  you  could  be  satisfied  that  auxiliary  asylums 
could  be  conducted  as  economically  and  at  as  little  cost 
to  the  ratepayers  as  the  existing  institutions,  the  in- 
mates receiving  better  treatment,  would  your  objection 
then  disappear  ? — It  would  not.  I would  prefer  to  see 
lunatics  at  one  centre  for  the  county.  I think  the 
management  and  supervision  is  much  better  than  it 
could  be  if  you  had  a number  of  auxiliaries. 

4345.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  for  a great  aggregation 
of  people  to  be  in  one  particular  place  such  as  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  if  all  the  insane  of  the  county 
are  kept  in  one  district  ? — That  would  be  a question  for 
an  expert  on  insanity ; lie  would  be  better  able  to 
answer  than  I would. 

4346.  It  seems  yon  disapprove  of  the  boarding-out 
of  children  1 — No,  sir  ; we  disapprove  of  the  boarding- 
out  of  inmates  ; we  mean  adults. 

4347.  Not  of  children  ? — No  ; personally,  I am  in 
favour  of  the  boarding-out  of  children. 

4348.  Still  this  institution  acts  on  that  principle, 
because  they  do  not  board  out  any  here? — They  do 
board  out  some. 

4349.  You  have,  three  hoarded  out  and  twenty-two  in 
the  house? — That  is  so.  Since  I became  connected 
with  the  Board,  there  was  no  great  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Guardians  to  board  out,  and  no  person  moved 
in  the  matter.  That  is  the  explanation. 

4350.  The  question  of  able-bodied  paupers  does  not 
seem  to  arise  much  in  this  institution  ? — We  have  not 
got  any ; as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  an 
able-bodied  pauper  here  he  is  turned  out. 

4351.  So  that  is  not  a question  really  that  troubles 
this  Board  very  much  ? — No,  sir,  it  does  not. 

4352.  You  have  no  voice  upon  what  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  vagrants  ? — I think  the  answers  to  the 
queries  given  by  the  Guardians  and  Town  Commis- 
sioners would  go  a good  way  in  meeting  the  case.  If 
the  police  were  more  vigilant,  when  they  found  these 
people  wandering  about,  they  should  call  upon  them  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves,  and  they  should  put  the 
vagrancy  laws  in  force,  and  the  period  of  imprisonment 
which  the  magistrates  might  impose  should  be  two 
months  at  least.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
here.  I think  if  they  got  two  months’  hard  labour  they 
would  be  slow  to  trouble  the  same  locality  again. 

4353.  Mr.  Smith. — In  some  other  counties  they  sug- 
gest to  employ  them  at  useful  manual  labour  in  the 
workhouses  ? — Yes. 

4354.  With  reference  to  this  outdoor  relief,  you  say: 
— "We  consider  union  rating  far  superior  to  the  for- 
mer system  of  divisional  rating.’’  Will  you  explain 
that?— The  explanation  of  that  is  this,  that  while 
there  is.  union  rating,  every  member  of  the  Board  is 
equally  interested,  whereas  if  it  were  electoral  divisional 
rating  with  regard  to  out-door  relief,  you  might  haw 
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all  the  Guardians  in  favour  of  relief  in  a particular 
electoral  division  save  the  Guardians  representing  that 
electoral  division,  and  the  two  Guardians  representing 
a particular  electoral  division  might  be  out-voted  in  the 
case  of  their  own  division. 

4355.  Your  Board  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  granting  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 
I think  that  there  should  be  more  evidence  given  in 
some  form  when  an  applicant  comes  for  outdoor  re- 
lief. There  should  be  the  evidence  of  the  doctor  that 
he  is  a fit  subject,  or  the  Guardians  representing  the 
electoral  division  in  which  the  applicant  resides  should 
be  unanimous  in  their  view  that  it  is  a fit  case  for  out- 
door relief. 

4356.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
a proper  thing  that  the  Guardians  of  the  division 
should  have  a deciding  voice  in  what  the  whole  union 
would  have  to  pay? — No,  I do  not,  but  I think  on  their 
representation,  if  they  were  unanimous,  the  Board 
would  not  refuse. 

4357.  Still  they  would  be  dealing  with  money  contri- 
buted by  other  divisions  ? — No,  that  would  come  before 
the  full  Board. 

4358.  You  would  not  allow  the  full  Board  any  voice? 
— I would  on  the  recommendation. 

4359.  Chairman. — You  would  not  allow  the  case  to 
come  before  the  full  Board  unless  it  had  the  urgent  re- 
commendation of  the  two  Councillors  ? — Yes,  represent- 
ing the  division  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

4360.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Is  the  outdoor  relief  ques- 
tion a big  one  here.  Do  you  give  much  outdoor  relief  ? 
— It  is  fairly  large.  "VYe  give  to  all  deserving  cases. 

4361.  Chairman. — Has  it  increased  very  much 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  ?— I am  informed  that 
it  has  not  increased  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ghism. — It  has  not.  It  was  £602  a year.  Since 
the  new  regime,  came  into  force  it  has  not  increased. 
The  new  Board  merely  carried  forward  the  parties  who 
were  on  outdoor  relief  under  the  old  system. 

4362.  Mr.  Smith. — You  got  a legacy  from  the  old 
Board? — That  is  it. 


4363.  Chairman. — You  approve,  of  course,  of  people 
paying  coming  into  the  hospital  ?— Yes  ; I think  that  is 
the  arrangement  at  present. 

4364.  You  would  like  to  make  it  discretionary  with 
the  Guardians  what  sum  people  should  pay  according  to 
their  means? — Yes,  the  Guardians  have  better  means 
of  ascertaining  the  ability  of  the  person  to  pay. 

4365.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  regard  to  outdoor  relief, 
is  not  the  custom  at  present  that  the  Guardians  repre- 
senting the  divisions  in  question  give  recommenda- 
tions ? — No,  sir ; the  relieving  oflicer  may  come  forward 
before  the  Board  and  say  there  is  a case  in  a par- 
ticular electoral  division  that  is  fit  for  out-door  relief, 
and  the  Guardians  representing  that  division  may 
not  be  present  at  all  at  the  Board,  and  the  out- 
door relief  would  be  granted.  Of  course,  the  relieving 
officer  is  sifted  in  every  case ; he  is  examined  by  the 
Guardians  to  know  is  it  a proper  case  to  give  relief  in. 

4366.  In  some  unions  the  custom  is  that  when  an 
application  comes  before  the  Board  the  matter  is  re- 
ferred to  the  relieving  oflicer  to  report  on  a stated  day 
in  the  month — for  instance  the  second  meeting  in  the 
month — and  then  he  makes  his  report,  and  it  is  open  to 
all  the  Guardians  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  relief 
should  be  given  or  not? — That  is  very  much  the  case 
here ; the  relieving  officer  is  examined,  and  if  he  does 
not  know  the  person,  and  the  Guardians  representing 
the  district  are  not  present,  the  matter  is  held  over  for 
further  inquiry. 

4367.  So  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  extravagance 
m this  union  as  regards  outdoor  relief?— Not  that  I 
am  aware  of.  I know  the  union  fo-r  a long  time,  and 
I know  other  unions,  and  I think  a better-managed 
union  than  the  Ballrshannon  Union  could,  hardly  be 
found.  There  is  the  greatest  harmony  among  all  the 
officials;  no  friction  of  any  sort,  and  the  Guardians 
never  hear  any  complaints,  either  from  inmates  or  rate- 
payers, as  far  as  I know,  as  to'  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  union. 


Oct.  33, 1A03. 

Mr.  Michael 
Maguire. 


Mr.  Bobert  Sweeny  examined. 


Mr.  Smith.— Are  you  a Guardian  ?— Yes. 

4369.  Anil  are  you  a Town  Commissioner  ?— Yes. 

4370.  You  know  Ballyshannon  and  the  requirement 
of  it  for  some  time? — 'Yes. 

4371.  With  reference  to  this  resolution  of  the  Done 
gal  County  Council  as  to  limiting  the  unions  within  tin 
boundaries  of  the  county,  do  you  approve  of  that?— No 
I do  not.  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  sentiment  ii 
t la  ij  * ^mk  making  the  unions  county  unit! 
would  be  very  inconvenient  for  the  destitute  poor  anc 
t he  poor  generally. 

4372.  And  especially  now,  will  you  deal  for  a momen- 
with  the  particular  requirements  of  Ballyshannon,  anc 
applying  that  comity  test  to  Ballyshannon  would  that 
lie  injurious  to  the  sick  poor?— I think  it  would  be 
very  injurious. 

4373.  You  have  been  connected  in  business  for  some 
time  with  Ballyshannon? — Yes. 

• ?,374'  Do  rou  aSree  with  the  other  witnesses  that  ii 
w the  central  market  town  for  the  entire  union? — It  is  : 
and  for  districts  outside  the  union. 

4375.  With  reference  to  the  added  areas  that  we 
suggest,  can  they  all  be  as  conveniently  worked  from 
Ballyshannon? — 'Well,  talcing  the  divisions  already  in 
Ballyshannon  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  those 
divisions  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  more  convenient 
than  those  already  attached  to  the  union. 
m.  the  feeling  of  the  entire  of  the  Guardians 

that  the  present  state  of  tilings  as  to  the  union  should 
continue?— It  is,  as  far  as  I know. 

£.nd  to  take  in  the  other  portions?— It  is. 
rt  t ii-™1''  Mttrnaghan. — Of  course,  you  are  aware 
that  this  is  the  only  section  of  this  county  that  takes 
e position  that  Donegal  should  not  be  self-contained 
aS/™  t ^le  un“n  and. county  purposes? — Yes,  sir. 

+:  ii’  suPP0Se  it  is  in  the  interests  of  self-preserva- 

onthat  Ballyshannon  does  that? — I think  the  interests 
or  the  poor  were  what  were  considered  when  the  present 
neS  t]le  union  were  defined. 

4380.  Supposing  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
Hereby  the  neighbouring  unions  could  send  to  an 
institution  such  as  Ballyshannon  all  the  paupers  of  the 
n-Jn '/"'t’  ,un,'ons>.  would  not  that  meet  your  views  as 
I don  t think  it  would.  I think  there  should  be 
representation  of  the  union  that  the  paupers  came 


from  in  the  house  they  went  to.  I think  if  the  paupers 
from  a neighbouring  union  came  in  here  it  would  not  be 
a fair  thing,  and  I think  it  would  create  a system  that 
would  be  very  difficult  to  work  out  satisfactorily. 

4381.  Chairman. — I take  Mr.  Murnaglian.  to  mean 
that  if  No.  2 and  No.  3 District  Councils  should  be 
added  to  the  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim  Unions,  and  if  it 
were  thought  that  the  distance  that  the  sick  poor  would 
have  to  be  sent  would  be  rather  too  much,  would  you 
see  any  objection  to  their  being  sent  as  boarded-out 
from  the  Fermanagh  or  Leitrim  Union  to  Ballyshannon, 
paying  so  much  a head,  in  the  same  way  as  you  send 
patients  to  be  treated  in  Dublin  and  other  hospitals  ? — 

1 don’t  think  that  would  work  well. 

4382.  What  drawback  would  you  see  to  that,  where 
they  gave,  say  7 s.  6 d.,  or  whatever  it  would  be,  a week,, 
and  you  fed,  supported,  and  looked  after  the  patient,, 
what  objection  would  you  see  to  that?— I would  say 
that  it  would  disarrange  the  system  that  is  so  well- 
known  to  the  people,  and  I don’t  know  how  it  would, 
work  within  the  workhouse  ; those  are  the  outsiders. 

4383.  The  relieving  officer,  or  medical  officer,  in  No. 

2 or  No.  3 Districts  would  give  an  order  for  admission, 
here,  and  under  that  order  the  Guardians  of  the  Fer- 
managh or  Leitrim  Union  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
patients  so  sent?— That  class  of  pauper,  I think,  would: 
not  be  received  so  well,  or,  at  least,  looked  upon  as 
a union  pauper  in  the  sense  they  now  are  ; he  is  an 
outsider  brought  in.  Supposing  you  made  it  a county 
boundary  the  feeling  would  be  “ You  had  better  go  to 
your  own  county.” 

4384.  You  would  be  glad  to  get  anything  that  would 
relieve  your  rates?— I don’t  know  that  it  would  relieve 
our  rates. 

4385.  He  would  pay  a full  share  of  the  establishment 
and  other  charges,  10s.,  or  whatever  it  would  be ; that 
would  include  all  these  things,  and  the  pauper  would 
be  paying  his  full  share  ? — I cannot  see  that  it  is  a 
course  likely  to  work  out  well. 

4386.  Your  receipts  would  be  practically  the  same  for 
Poor  Law  purposes ; you  now  get  so  much  poundage 
rate  for  Poor  Law  purposes  the  difference  would  be  that 
you  would  get  per  capita  payments  for  the  number  of 
sick  that  came  in.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
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difference  in  the  amount  of  your  receipts?— Well,  I 
don’t  suppose  tliere  would  be.  How  would  we  do  in 
connection  with  outdoor  relief? 

Chairman. — That  would  be  for  the  other  unions. 

4387.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — The  proposal  I make  would 
be  only  to  get  rid  of  the  travelling  difficulty? — 'You 
mean  to  avoid  long  distances.  I think  whenever 
unions  are  retained  they  really  should  comprise  the 
representatives  and  the  poor  of  that  union,  and  it 
would  nob  be  advisable  to  send  outside  paupers  to  a 
union  they  are  not  connected  with. 


4388.  Well,  the  thing  prevails  already ; you  sen(j 
people  to  different  institutions  ?— W e send  them  to  the 
asylum. 

4389.  And  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  and  places 

for  the  blind?— Yes.  You  see,  these  institutions  are 

only  few  in  number  compared  with  workhouses. 

4590.  Institutions  of  this  kind  might  not  be  very 
numerous.  I just  put  the  question  in  order  to  get 
your  view.  The  matter  is  worth  considering ; if  it  is 
not  beneficial  it  should  not  be  adopted? — I think  it 
would  work  up  friction ; I don’t  think  it  would  work 
satisfactorily. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Erealin. 


Mr.  Patrick  Breslin  examined. 


4391.  Mr.  Smith. — You  are  a Rural  District  Coun- 
cillor, and  live  in  the  County  Donegal  ? — Yes. 

4392.  You  and  Mr.  Daly  were  appointed  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  to  give  evidence  here? — Yes. 

4393.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Sweeny  and  Mr. 
Maguire  with  reference  to  the  suitability  of  Bally- 
shannon  Union  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended?—Yes;  I agree  that  there  could  bo  no  more 
suitable  place. 

4394.  And  you  think  it  should  he  preserved  ?— Yes. 

4395.  And  the  added  area  can  be  worked  with  con- 
venience to  the  poor? — I think  so. 

4396.  You,  as  a Donegal  man,  know  the  resolution 
of  the  Donegal  County  Council  with  regard  to  this 
boundary  question ; do  you  think  that  as  applied  to 
Ballyshannon  would  be  a mistake?— I think  the  case 
altogether  different  in  Ballyshannon.  My  idea  about 
the  matter  is  this : that  poor  and  rich  areas  should  bo 
grouped  together  irrespective  of  boundaries,  so  as  to 
equalise  as  far  as  possible  the  taxation. 

4397.  Chairman. — Throughout  the  whole  country? — 
Yes. 

4398.  Mr.  Smith. — The  old  county  divisions  were 
created  for  a purpose  that  is  now  obsolete ; you  think 
the  other  districts  can  be  served  just  as  well  ? — Yes. 

4399.  How  long  have  you  been  a District  'Councillor? 
— I was  an  old  Guardian. 

4400.  During  your  time  there  have  been  no  com- 
plaints with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  by  the  Board  ? — No ; never  heard  any.  I 
would  further  suggest  that  in  case  of  amalgamation  this 
matter  of  grouping  poor  parts  of  the  country  with  rich 
parts  should  be  veiv  seriously  considered.  I • would 
also  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  the  valuation  and 
population  of  the  different  centres  where  workhouses 
are  to  be  retained  should  be  considered. 

4401.  That  is  irrespective  of  the  county  boundaries? 
— Yes.  Also  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  house  at 
present,  the  number  of  inmates  the  house  can  accom- 
modate, and  the  management  of  the  workhouse  and  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  inmates  ; also  the  facilities 
for  moving  the  poor  to  the  workhouse. 

4402.  Chairman.— Had  you  any  particular  idea  how 
you  would  equalise  the  rates  : did  you  think  of  any  par- 
ticular districts  that  you  would,  if  you  were  dealing 
with  the  matter  yourself,  join  together  for  the  purpose 
of  equalising  rates? — It  would  suggest  itself  to  me  that 
the  congested  districts  should  he  joined  with  richer 
parts  of  the  country  if  possible. 

4403.  That  would  bo  places  like  Glenties  and  Dun- 
fanagby? — Yes  ; and  even  here. 

4404.  How  would  you  help  Glenties  and  Dunfanaghy 
Union ; they  are  practically  all  congested — very  poor, 
low  valuation.  How  would  you  help  them  ? — I don’t 
know  how  I could  help  them  if  there  were  no  rich 
areas  to  which  I could  add  them. 

4406.  There  are  no  rich  areas  there ; is  there  any 
other  way  you  think?— Except  by  a loan  or  grant. 

4406.  How  would  you  manage  that  grant? 

Mr.  Smith. — Would  you  go  on  the  valuation  test  or 
the  population  test? 

Chairman.— Or  the  poverty  test— the  relation  be- 
tween poverty  and  valuation?— I think  I would  go  on 
all  three. 

4407.  So  that  if  Government  grants,  say  half  a million, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  over  Ireland,  you  would 
not  he  in  favour, of  giving  that  chiefly  to  the  wealthy 
and  thinly  populated  districts  in  Meath  and  West- 
meath ? — Oh,  no. 

4408.  Are  you  aware  that  those  districts  get  the  most 
grants  at  present? — That  is  on  the  valuation,  I sup- 
pose. I would  not  be  in  favour  of  that. 


4409.  There  are  some  unions  with  a valuation  of 
nearly  one  and  a quarter  million  sterling;  that,  of 
course,  gets  four  times  the  amount  of  Donegal?— That 
is  not  fair. 

4410.  Would  you  he  strongly  in  favour  of  redistri- 
buting the  grants  on  the  basis  of  poverty? — I would; 
if  a grant  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  those 
that  are  overtaxed  I think  it  should  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

4411.  A grant  is  given  for  a great  many  purposes— 
it  is  given  for  medical  purposes,  part  of  the  salaries  of 
officers,  school  teachers,  and  other  purposes  like  that, 
and  it  is  distributed  according  to  the  valuation.  You 
would  not  do  that? — No. 

4412.  You  prefer  seeing  it  distributed  in  some  other 
way,  by  which  the  poorer  districts  ought  to  get  what 
would  be  really  a fair  share  ? — Yes ; that  those  who 
were  most  in  need  of  it  should  get  most  of  it. 

4413.  You  would  take  population  and  poverty  largely 
into  consideration  ? — Yes. 

4414.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  say  you  think  it  would 
l>e  right  that  the  richer  portions  of  the  district  should 
contribute  to  the  help  of  the.  poorer  portions  in  the 
sustenance  of  the  poor  of  the  whole  area  ?— Yes,  sir. 

4415.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  question  of  county 
rating  for  Poor  Law  ns  well  as  other  purposes.  How 
would  it  meet  your  view,  for  instance,  if  instead  of 
having  union  rating  for  the  County  Donegal  there 
would  be  a county  rating  for  Poor  Law  purposes ; then 
do  you  not  think  that  this  question  of  boundaries  or 
opposition  to  it  would  disappear  if  the  whole  County  of 
Donegal  were  to  contribute,  proportionately,  its  share 
to  tlie  upkeep  of  the  poor? — The  divisions  of  other 
counties  that  we  propose  to  take  in  or  keep  are  all  poor 
portions. 

4416.  You  say  that  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  right 
that  a poor  locality  should  have  to  support  its  poor 
alone  without  outside  assistance ; you  think  their  rich 
neighbours  should  contribute  to  that  support?— Yes; 

I think  in  any  case  of  amalgamation  that  should  he 
considered. 

4417.  Suppose  some  kind  of  county  rating  was  pro- 

posed that  would  take  in  the  rich  and  poor  portions 
together,  and  then  the  burden  would  be  spread  equally 
all  over  the  area,  would  that  meet  with  your  accep- 
tance?— No  doubt  the  rates  would  be  very  high  in 
county  rating.  , , 

4418.  They  would  not  be  high  in  the  poor  districts ; 
they  would  be  low  in  tlie  poor  districts,  and  they  would 
be  added  to  a little  in  the  richer  districts?— I dont 
think  the  local  Guardians  would  take  the  same  interest 
in  keeping  down  the  rates  if  it  was  county  rating.  i 

4419.  Chairman.—' Would  you  meet  Mr.  Mtiraaghans 

suggestion  half  way,  and,  say,  suppose  there  was  a 
quarter  of  the  expenditure  a county  rate  when  you 
come  to  a rate  in  aid  of  the  poor  districts,  or  under  a 
particular  head,  supposing  the  expenditure  on  the  sick 
— at  present  it  is  almost  impossible  in  remote  county 
hospitals  to  keep  the  sick  as  they  should  be  kept,  la.  in 
the  £ won’t  produce  £50  altogether— would  you  propose 
that  some  particular  head,  such  as  expenditure  on  tne 
sick,  might  he  made  a county  charge,  or  even  a 
country  charge?— I don’t  think  I know  sufficient  of  tie 
subject  to  answer  that.  ’ _ . 

4420.  Your  idea  was  that  you  would  like  to  see  tne. 

poor  people  aided  in  their  hard  task  of  paying  tneir 
way?— Yes;  I had  it  in  my  mind  that  some  of  tne 
unions  of  Donegal  were  very  poor,  and  if  they  coui 
be  added  to  the  rich  ones  I think  it  would  be  better  f« 
them.  ■ ' . 

4421.  Mr.  Smith.— But  having  thought  over  tlie  que?" 
tion  seriously  you  are  of  opinion  that  .Ballyshannon 

a centre  that  ought  to  he  preserved  for  a union?— 8“, 
yes. 
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4422.  Mr.  Smith. — You  are  a District  Councillor  also 
in  Donegal? — Yes,  sir. 

4423.  And  you  were  appointed,  along  with  Mr.  Bres- 
lin,  to  give  evidence  here? — Yes. 

4424.  You  agree,  I need  scarcely  say,  with  the  terms 
of  this  report  that  I have  read  ?— -Certainly. 

4425.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  Ballysliannon 
should  be  preserved? — Yes. 

4426.  And  that  the  other  districts  that  have  been 
mentioned  can  be,  usefully  to  the  poor,  added  to  it? — 
Yes ; and  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick. 

4427-  They  can  get  here  conveniently  by  train? — Very 
conveniently. 


4428.  Have  you  heard  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Mr_  Tolln 
people  of  this  district  to  be  limited  to  the  county  Dajy. 
boundary  as  suggested  ? — I never  heard  any. 

4429.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  to  their  advan- 
tage to  have  it  so  limited? — I think  it. would  be  an 
advantage  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is — a great  advantage 
to  the  poor  people. 

4430.  Mr.  Muknaghan. — In  regard  now  to  the  infir- 
maries, don’t  you  have  to  send  cases  as  far  as  Lif- 
ford?— I never'  knew  of  any  case  from  here  to  go  to 
Lifford  ; we  have  the  Shiel  Hospital. 

Mr.  Smith. — ■ A certain  class  of  cases  can  only  be 
treated  in  the  Shiel  Hospital. 


Mr.  Henry  Stubbs  examined. 


4431.  Mr.  Smith. — You  are  a member  of  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Ballysliannon? — Yes. 

4432.  And  you  approve  of  the  resolution  that  was 
passed,  and  which  I read? — Yes. 

4433.  Were  the  Commissioners  unanimous  in  favour 
of  maintaining  the  present  state  of  things  ? — Yes. 

4434.  From  what  you  know  of  the  district  here,  from 
your  experience,  are  you  convinced  that  Ballysliannon 
should  be  preserved  as  a union,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  the  district  around  ? — Yes ; I think  it  should. 
Ballyshannon  is  the  centre  of  a very  important  dis- 
trict in  the  county;  it  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
county,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  rising  town 
of  Bundoran,  rapidly  increasing,  within  three  miles.  It 
serves  a large  district  with  a number  of  small  towns — 
Tullaghan,  Garrison,  Belleek,  and  Ballintra.  Bally- 
shannon  is  practically  the  centre  market  town  for  them, 
and  the  workhouse  here  has  always  had  a large  average 
of  inmates. 

4435.  Chairman. — A large  average  from  the  town? — 
Oh,  yes ; and  from  the  districts  around. 

4436.  About  what  is  the  population  of  the  town, 
taking  in  Bundoran  ? — Ballyshannon  itself  is  3,000. 

4437.  I suppose  it  would  come  to  4,000  people  now, 
including  Bundoran?— I think  it  would  be  quite  that. 
Of  course,  in  summer  there  are  much  more. 

4438.  That  furnishes  a good  many  sick  and  infirm 
inmates  to  the  house? — Yes. 


4439.  The  Ballyshannon  and  Bundoran  people  send  a 
great  many  inmates  here  ? — Yes ; unfortunately. 

4440.  If.  Ballyshannon  were  closed  what  would  be 
your  nearest  workhouse  ? — Donegal ; that  is  eleven  Irish 
miles. 

4441.  You  would  have  a great  number  of  people  to 
send  that  distance  if  the  workhouse  here  were  closed  ? — 
Oh,  yes ; a great  number  of  cases  would  have  to  go  to 
some  other  place. 

4442.  Mr.  Smith. — And  the  number  in  Donegal,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  only  50.  You  know  the  resolu- 
tion about  the  county  boundaries  of  the  Donegal  County 
Council ; do  you  think  in  reference  to  this  union  that 
the  county  boundary  should  be  preserved? — No;  I 
think  it  should  not;  decidedly  the  portions  of  Fer- 
managh and  Leitrim  that  are  in  the  Ballysliannon 
Union ; they,  practically  , although  not  in  the  County 
Donegal,  belong  to  this  district- ; all  by  Garrison  and 
up  there,  in  fact  all  this  side  of  the  Dartry  range,  be- 
longs to  this  district. 

4443.  It  is  the  natural  comformation  ?— Yes ; as  far 
as  Sligo,  including  Tullaghan. 

4444.  Do  you  know  the  districts  we  have  suggested 
should  be  added  in — portion  of  Irvinestown  ; that 'can 
be  as  conveniently  served  now  as  Church  Hill  ? — I can- 
not speak  for  that;  I only  know  the  circumstances, 
about  here. 

4445.  And  the  Town  Commissioners  unanimously 
adopted  that  resolution? — Yes. 


Mr.  Henry 
Stubbs. 


Mr.  James  Timoney,  j.p.,  examined. 


4446.  Mr.  Smith. — You  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace  ? — 
Yes. 

4447.  And  are  you  also  Chairman  of  the  Belleek  Dis- 
trict Council? — Yes. 

4448.  That  is  in  the  County  Fermanagh? — Yes. 

4449.  Where  do  the  council  assemble  ?— Here,  for 
sanitary  purposes. 

4450.  As  regards  that  district,  what  are  your  views 
with  reference  to  remaining  as  you  are,  attached  to  the 
Ballyshannon  Union  ? — *W e would  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  remaining. 

4451.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
your  council  ? — As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

4452.  Mr.  Smith. — Mr.  Stubbs  has  stated  that  for 
that  district  around,  Ballyshannon  is  the  real  market 
town  and  business  centre? — Yes;  we  regard  it  as  the 
centre  of  the  district ; it  is  the  banking  centre  and 
everything. 

4453.  As  far  as  you  know,  to  abolish  this  Bally- 
shannon Union,  as  it  stands  at  present,  would  that  in- 
flict serious  injury  on  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  district 
here? — We  think  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  the 
poor ; there  is  no  union  nearer  than  Enniskillen. 

4454.  The  resolution  I have  read,  passed  by  the  Fer- 
managh County  Council,  says  they  are  in  favour  of 
amalgamation  and  only  one  union.  I presume  that 
would  be  Enniskillen.  Assuming  Irvinestown  was 
gone,  what  workhouse  or  hospital  accommodation  would 
be  available  for  the  poor  of  your  district? — If  cut  off 

a? ec  ’ Enniskillen  would  be  the  nearest. 

4455.  On  your  side  of  the  lake  is  there  any  railway? 

A o railway. 

4456.  How  would  you  get  to  Enniskillen?— We  would 
have  to  go  by  road. 

Iri^tf  <^8*'ajlce  ^ — Twenty-one  or  twenty-two 

W58-  Chairman. — How  far  are  you  beyond  Belleek? 

rive  miles ; I live  in  Church  Hill. 


4459.  Mr.  Smith. — You  know  the  district  we  suggest 
— Brookhill  and  Bossharbour—  do  you  think  they  could 
be  conveniently  served  from  Ballyshannon? — I don’t  see 
any  inconvenience  from  Church  Hill,  and  they  are 
nearer  than  'Church  Hill. 

4460.  And  they  have  a railway  the  entire  way? — 
Which  we  have  not. 

4461.  With  regard  to  the  Donegal  boundaries,  the 

sentimental  question,  when  it  comes  to  a question  of 
taxation  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  does  not  affect  the 
people  of  your  district? — Oh,  no.  I think  it  is  largely 
a question  of  sentiment.  If  the  workhouses  were  to  be- 
built  now  it  might  be  another  thing,  but  as  we  have- 
them  standing 

4462.  You  are  in  favour  of  preserving  Ballyshannon, 
and  extending  it  by  taking  in  portion  of  Fermanagh  ? — • 
Yes. 

4463.  Chairman.— You  know  the  County  Councillors 
for  your  division  ? — I do. 

4464.  What  do  they  think  about  this  question? — 
There  are  some  of  them  here  to-day. 

4465.  Mr.  Muhkaohan. — Your  evidence  is  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  view  of  the  Fermanagh  County 
Council  would  be_  carried  out,  that  there  would  be  only 
one  workhouse  in  Fermanagh ; supposing  that  view 
would  not  be  carried  out  at  all,  supposing  there  could 
be  an  institution  fairly  convenient  to  your  district, 
would  you  not  prefer  to  be  inside  your  own  county  ? — As 
a matter  of  sentiment,  we  might. 

4466.  Lines  have  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  what 
better  lines  can  be  drawn  than  such  ancient  landmarks 
as  county  boundaries? — I think  twenty-two  Irish  miles 
too  far  away. 

4467.  I quite  agree  with'  you,  but  suppose  there  was 
some  institution  convenient,  not  very  far  from  your 
locality,  would  you  not  rather  remain  in  your  own 
county  than  come  here?— Yes;  if  it  were  more  con- 
venient. 


Mr.  J umes 
Timouey. 
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4468.  We  are  nob  bound  to  any  hard  and  fast  lines, 
and  'what  we  want  to  get  at  is  what  would  be  the  best 
way  of  reforming  the  present  system  by  giving  facilities 
to  every  county  in  the  most  suitable  places. 

Mr.  Smith. — The  difficulty  about  Fermanagh  is  the 
lake. 

Witness. — Unless  there  would  be  new  premises  built 
altogether. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  might  be  possibly  the  best 
thing  to  do — to  build  new  premises  and  not  keep  up 
these  old  barracks. 

4469.  Dr.  Bigger. — At  present  have  you,  as  a Dis- 

trict Council,  to  go  to  some  other  centre  for  certain 
duties? — No.  In  connection  with  roads  we  sit  in 

Belleek. 

4470.  Does  it  mean  that  you  have  to  attend  more 
frequently — that  is  between  the  two  places — than  you 
would  if  you  sat  in  one  place  ? — Oh,  no. 

4471.  Chairman. — You  come  for  sanitary  business  on 
the  same  day  that  you  come  for  Poor  Law? — Yes  ; it  is 
market  day. 

4472.  Dr.  Bigger. — Then  the  other  days  that  you  sit 
at  Belleek  are  extra  days  ? — Yes. 

4473.  Chairman. — Partly  for  the  convenience  of  the 
contractors,  I suppose? — Yes. 

Mr.  Chism. — Eight  meetings  in  the  year. 

4474.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  any  idea  of  the  rates 
on  the  adjoining  districts  how  they  compare  with  the- 
rate  for  your  district? — I cannot  say  since  it  was  union 


rating,  but  in  the  neighbouring  districts  to  Enniskillen 
when  it  was  divisional  rating,  it  was  something  lower 
tli an  ours. 

4475.  At  present  do  you  not  know  ?— I am  not  aware 
at  present. 

4476.  Then  the  rating  question  did  not  affect  you  in 
coming  to  your  decision? — 'We  considered  the  disadvan- 
tages and  the  inconvenience  moi'e  than  anything  else ; 
it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  poor  and  for  the 
Guardians  if  they  had  to  go  to  Enniskillen. 

4477.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Fermanagh  is  a county  of 
such  notoriously  economical  management  that  I don’t 
suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  rates  any 
more  there. 

Mr.  Smith. — Some  of  the  figures  are  very  peculiar ; 
it  costs  £3,000  ; it  comes  to  about  £35  a head  for  a 
pauper. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'Would  not  that  be  including  the 
repayment  of  loans. 

Witness. — They  spent  a considerable  sum  of  money 
in  putting  up  a heating  apparatus,  which  I heard  has 
been  a failure. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  may  take  it  from  me  that  in 
an  asylum,  for  instance,  Omagh  Asylum,  the  aver- 
age cost  per  inmate  does  not  exceed  £25  a head, 
and  in  your  workhouse  I find  it  comes  to  £23  or 
£23  10s.,  and  remember  the  per  capita  contribution  is 
£10.  I think  there  is  a wrong  view  over  the  country 
with  regard  to  the  extravagance  of  asylum  management. 


Mr.  John  Duffy  examined. 


4478.  Mr.  Smith. — 'You  are  a District  Councillor? — ■ 
Yes. 

4479.  And  you  are  also  the  representative  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council  on  the  County  Council  of  Fermanagh? — 
Yes. 

4480.  You  know  the  requirements  of  the  people  of 
your  district  4—Yes. 

4481.  And  knowing  their  requirements  and  from  your 
own.  knowledge,  are  you  of  opinion  that  Ballyshannon 
serves  your  district  properly?— I think  you  could  not 
serve  it  so  well  under  any  other  arrangement. 

4482.  What  is  the  name  of  the  division  you  represent? 
— 'Belleek  Electoral  Division. 

4483.  And  you  think  it  can  he  best  served  from 
Ballyshannon? — It  can. 

4484.  And  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  poor  and  sick 
of  your  district  in  the  surrounding  districts  to  remove 
the  workhouse  of  the  union  from  Ballyshannon? — It 
would ; the  distance  would  be  very  great  that  they 
would  have  to  go;  to  Enniskillen  in  case  Irvinestown 
was  dissolved. 

4485.  You  have  no  objection  on  this  county  business 
to  having  the  house  of  the  union  in  the  County  Done- 
gal?— None. 

4486.  You  think  the  natural  formation  of  the  county 
shows  it  is  an  entire  district  that  ought  to  be  served 
by  one  union? — If  the  workhouse  was  confined  to  Done- 
gal county  it  would  out  off  the  Fermanagh  portion, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  annexed  to  Enniskillen. 

4487.  How  would  the  poor  of  your  district  get  across 
the  lake?— There  are  two  roads  that  would  lead  from 


Enniskillen — one  on  each  side  of  the  lake — to  Belleek 
The  one  on  my  side  of  the  lake  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  other  side.  The  one  on  the  south  side  is 
twenty  miles,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  it  would 
be  twenty-eight  miles  from  Enniskillen  to  Belleek. 

4488.  And  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two 
roads? — No ; no  bridge  across. 

4489.  So  that  from  your  knowledge  of  the  district, 
and  of  what  the  people  require,  is  it  your  evidence  that 
the  Ballyshannon  Union  is  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  ? — That  is  so. 

4490.  Chairman. — Have  you  heard  the  question 
raised  at  the  County  Council  of  Fermanagh  about  how 
the  county  might  be  made  the  unit  for  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration?— I have  not. 

4491.  There  has  been  no  expression  of  that  county 
similar  to  what  we  have  had  in  Donegal  ? — No. 

4492.  The  resolution  you  put  forward  is  rather 
against  that  course? — 'No ; tho  chief  clerk  of  the  Fer- 
managh County  Council  is  present. 

4493.  I did  not  mean  so  much  a resolution  as  a dis- 
cussion on  the  subject? — I did  not  hear  any  discussion. 

4494.  Were  you  on  tho  committee  of  the  County 
Council  ? — I was  on  the  committee,  but  could  not  attend, 
but  from  the  report  Mr.  West  has  they  appear  to  be  in 
favour  of  amalgamation. 

4495.  Leaving  your-  portion,  as  it  is,  free?— Yes. 

4496.  Mr.  Smith. — Do  you  know  whether  they  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  about,  giving  us  any  portion  of 
Irvinestown  if  it  was  abolished  ? — I think  they  are  in 
favour  of  giving  a portion,  as  far  as  Pettigo.  ’ 


Mr.  W.  H. 

4497.  Mr.  Smith. — You  are  tho  Secretary  of  the 
County  Council  of  Fermanagh  ? — Assistant  Secretary. 

4498.  Do  you  produce  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Erne,  the  Earl  of 
Belmoie,  Mr.  Jordan,  and  Mr.  Crumley  ? — Yes  ; those 
were  all  that  were  present  at  the  meeting ; there  were 
three  or  four  more  on  the  committee,  but  they  did  not 
attend.  The  County  Council  deputed  this  committee  to 
•deal  with  the  whole  question. 

4499.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  had  no  special  meeting 
about  it? — No. 

4500.  No  publio  discussion  on  the  matter? — No  public 
discussion. 

4501.  No  question  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  county  ? 
— Yes ; that  was  discussed  at  this  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  a 
county  workhouse  in  case  Ballyshannon  was  abolished 
here,  but  ehould  Ballyshannon  workhouse  be  kept 
where  it  is  they  would  not  interfere  with  it,  because 
they  believed  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  such  a 
thing,  and  their  opinion  also  was  that  the  interests  of 


West  examined. 

the  sick  poor  would  be  better  served  by  having  a work- 
house  here. 

4602.  They  went  on  the  view  that  there  would  be  only 
one  institution? — Arid  the  distance  being  so  great  on 
account  of  the  lake  dividing  our  county. 

4503.  They  never  took  into  consideration  the  proba- 
bility of  auxiliary  institutions? — No. 

4504.  Built  on  a small  scale  to.  accommodate  different 
classes? — No ; they  never  did  ; their  opinion  was  against 
that.  They  thought  the  bigger  the  institution  it 
would  he  the  cheaper.  The  one  ought  to  do  the  whole 
county  with  the  exoeption  of  the  two.  ends  towards 
Clones  and  Donegal. 

4605.  They  were  moved  principally  by  matters  of 
money  ? No ; the  interests  of  the  sick  poor  were  con- 
sidered, too,  as  much  as  anything  else. 

, ^596.  Chairman. — They  showed  their  interest  in  fcbo 
sick  poor  bv  not  claiminz  that  these  distant  parts  of 
the  union  should  be  annexed  to  them?— Yes;  they  said 
m the  case  of  Belleek,  which  is  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  Ballyshannon,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask 
those  people  to  go  to  Enniskillen. 
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4607.  They  have  a large  slice  of  Cavan,  and  they  pro- 
pose it  should  go  to  Cavan? — The  opinion  was  it  should 
not  be  retained. 

4508.  Perhaps  they  did  not  see  any  monetary  advan- 
tage in  retaining  the  portion  of  the  county  that  is  in  the 
Ballyshannon  Union? — 'The  Belleek  Rural  District 
comes  within  three  miles  of  tins  workhouse,  and  it  is 
twenty-five  miles  from  Belleek  to  Enniskillen,  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  workhouse. 

4509.  Mr.  Smith. — Their  answers  are : — 1st,  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  paupers  in  this  county  and  the 
facilities  for  locomotion,  we  think  amalgamation  would 
be  very  desirable  if  all  the  interests  concerned  could  be 
satisfied.  2,  We  are  unable  to  answer  this  question  at 
present ; ultimately  the  County  Council  may  be  able  to 
utilise  them  for  some  useful  purpose.  3,  With  refer- 
ence to  class  arrangement,  it  would  not,  in  our  opinion, 
be  desirable  to  board  out  aged  and  infirm  paupers  and 
hospital  patients ; it  would  be  desirable  to  make  new 
arrangements  in  relation  to  families,  and  to  improve 
the  treatment  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  4,  We  are  of 
opinion  the  section  of  the  Local  Government  Act  which 
abolishes  dispensary  committees  should  he  repealed  ; 
we  also  think  the  name  “ workhouse  ” should  be  changed. 
5,  There  is  sufficient  hospital  accommodation  in  the 
county,  the  only  difficulty  would  be  with  fever  patients. 


6,  It  is  possible,  with  amalgamation,  one  half  of  the  „ 
present  officials  would  be  sufficient,  thereby  effecting  a _L  ! 
very  considerable  economy.  7,  It  would  be  desirable  to  Mr.  \V.  H. 
introduce  a system  of  payments  and  cost  of  treatment  West, 
for  this  class.  8,  We  recommend  all  tramps  should  be 
detained  at  least  three  days  and  employed  at  some 
manual  labour.  All  members  of  committee  wish  to  be 
examined  generally  in  relation  to  the  whole  question. 

4510.  You  have  stated  now  the  views  of  the  County 
Council  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  gather  them  in 
reference  to  this,  and  you  are  expressing  the  opinion 
you  gathered  from  them  that  Ballyshannon  should  be 
preserved  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  of  the  poor? 

— The  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  preserve 
it. 

461L  With  reference  to  the  divisions,  I have  men- 
tioned the  names  of  two  districts — 'Brookhill  and  Ross- 
harbour,  down  to  Pettigo — from  what  you  know  of  the 
opinions  of  the  County  Council  of  Fermanagh,  would 
there  be  any  objection  to  giving  those  two  districts 
that  I have  mentioned  and  adding  them  to  Ballyshannon 
Union? — I have  never  heard  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

4512.  Are  they  inconvenient  at  present,  supposing 
Irvinestown  is  abolished? — It  would  be  far  more  con- 
venient to  Enniskillen. 


Mr.  Hugh  M’Gowan  examined. 


4513.  Mr.  Smith. — 'You  are  a District  'Councillor  from 
the  County  Leitrim? — Yes. 

4514.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  district  you  re- 
present is  down  near  Lake  Melvin? — Yes;  along  the 
side  of  it. 

4515.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  your  district 
and  your  own  opinion  that  Ballyshannon  Union  should 
be  preserved,  and  that  it  is  the  most  suitable  and 
central  place  ? — Yes  ; it  is.  The  division  I represent  is 
in  favour  of  retaining  Ballyshannon. 

4516.  Is  it  the  market  town  for  the  people  of  your 
district? — Yes ; it  is  the  only  market  town ; all  the 
people  come  there. 


4517.  You  know  from  your  own  knowledge  that  it 
would  be  the  place  for  them  to  come  to? — Yes. 

4518.  Any  sick  from  your  district,  have  they  to  come 
here  to  the  infirmary? — Yes. 

4510.  And  you  have  no  objection  on  the  question  of 
county  boundaries  to  having  the  workhouse  here  in 
Ballyshannon? — No;  no  objection. 

4520.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  any  resolution  of 
the  Leitrim  County  Council  on  this  question  of  union 
boundaries  and  county  boundaries  ? — Not  any  that  I am 
aware  of.  There  are  three  Leitrim  County  Councillors 
adjoining  this  union. 


air,  Hugh 
M'Gowan. 


Mr.  Thomas  Maguire  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas 


4521.  Mr.  Smith.— You  are  also  a District  Coun- 
cillor?— 'Yes. 

4522.  Where  is  vour  district? — Tullaghan. 

4523.  Is  it  in  the  Sligo  direction? — Yes. 

Chairman. — A couple  of  miles  beyond.  Bundoran. 

4524.  Mr,  Smith. — lAre  the  people  of  your  district 
and  are  you  yourself  in  favour  of  preserving  the  Bally- 
shannon Union? — Yes. 

4525.  Is  it  your  market  town? — Yes. 

4526.  And  do  the  sick  and  paupers  come  to  this 
union? — Yes. 

4527.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  preserving  it? — 'Yes. 

4528.  Take  it  that  Ballyshannon  was  abolished,  and 
you  had  a county  workhouse  in  Leitrim,  how  far  would 
it  be  from  Manorhamilton  ? — Eighteen  miles. 


4529.  And  how  far  from  Carrick-on-Shannon  ? — About  Maguire, 
tliree  times  as  much. 

4530.  And  you  would  never  get  to  Mohill? — There  is 
no  railway  running  to  it. 

4531.  So  as  far  as  the  people  of  Leitrim  are  con- 
cerned, you  say  this  theory  of  counties  is  a mistake?— 

It  would  not  be  right  for  our  portion  of  Leitrim. 

4532.  The  sentimental  business  of  the  various  coun- 
ties being  self-contained  will  have  to  be  regulated  by 
the  immediate  requirements  of  the  poor  of  your  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

4533.  And  you  say  that  is  best  done  by  preserving 
this  workhouse  in  Ballyshannon  ? — I think  so. 

4534.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  know  lias  the  ques- 
tion been  considered  by  your  County  Council? — I don’t 
think  so. 


Mr.  Bernard  Connolly  examined. 


I happen  to  be  appointed  by  the  Kinlough  District 
Council  to  come  here. 

4635.  Chairman. — What  is  the  view  of  the  Council? 
— That  they  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation  with  Manor- 
hamiltom.  I don’t  speak  personally ; I speak  for  the 
council. 

4636.  Are  you  a Guardian  here? — Yes. 

4537.  When  the  question  was  discussed  here  were 
you  present? — I understand  there  was  a question  sent 
down  by  you  gentlemen,  and  I think  with  such  a very 
important  question  coming  before  this  Board  that  there 
should  be  cards  sent  round  to  the  Councillors  or  Guar- 
dians. I happened  to  be  the  only  man  from  Leitrim 
who  was  there  that  day,  and  Fermanagh  had  only  one 
representative ; there  were  five  or  six  from  Bally- 
shannon, and  I think  that  cannot  be  taken  as  the  voice 
of  the  Guardians  of  the  Ballyshannon  Union.  And  I 
come  here  from  the  Kinlough  District  'Council,  autho- 
rised by  that  council,  to  speak  in  favour  of  joining  the 
Manorhamilton  Union. 

4538.  Mr.  Smith. — W as  there  a special  meeting  called 
purpose  by  the  Kinlough  Council  ? — Yes  ; it  was 

at  this  meeting  I was  appointed ; there  was  no  special 
meeting. 


4530.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  come  authorita-  Conuolly. 
tively  to  speak  for  the  council? — For  the  council. 

4540.  And  the  expression  of  your  council  is? — And  it 
is  the  expression  of  the  people. 

4541.  That  you  would  prefer  to  join  with  an  institu- 
tion in  your  own  county  rather  than  go  to  an  adjoining 
county  for  Poor  Law  purposes? — 'Yes. 

4542.  Mr.  Smith. — You  thought  it  was  necessary  in 
a matter  so  important  as  this  that  cards  should  be  sent 
out ; did  you  not  get  one  of  these  yourself  (produced), 
look  at  the  date  of  it? — Yes ; but  tie  answering  of  the 
questions. 

4543.  Here  it  is — "September  12th,  1903. — A special 

meeting  of  the  council  will  be  held  on  the  26th  inst.  to 
appoint  two  members  of  the  council  to  give  evidence  be- 
fore the  Poor  Law  Reform  Commission.”  On  the  15th 
of  September — “ The  following  business  will  be  trans- 
acted at  the  Guardians’  meeting  on  the  10th: — Con- 
tracts for  the  annual  supplies ; appoint- 

ment of  Guardians  to  give  evidence  before  the  Poor  Law 
Reform  Commission.”  Have  you  any  further  com- 
plaints to  make  against  Mr.  Chism? — I made  no  com- 
plaints against  Mr.  Chism,  but  I say  it  was  on  last 
Saturday  that  this  report  was  signed. 

4544.  Were  you  there? — I was. 
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Out.  18,  1903.  454S-  Did  y°u  object?— I did  not  object. 

— 4546.  You  were  the  representative  of  the  people  there, 

Mr.  Bernard  and  do  you  consider  it  your  duty,  when  acting  as  re- 
Connolly.  presentative,  not  to  object? — There  was  no  other  man 
from  Leitrim,  only  me,  and  there  was  no  use  in  my  ob- 
jecting. 

4547.  Are  you  a milksop,  that  when  a resolution  was 
passed  that  you  did  not  approve  of  that  you  did  not  dis- 
sent ? — It  was  handed  to  the  chairman. 

4548.  Have  you  not  ears,  and  did  you  not  hear  it  ? — I 
did  not  object. 

4540.  Do  you  come  here  with  a pocket  resolution  to 
object  to  this?— No ; but  I come  here  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  Kinlough  Council  to  represent  their  views. 

4550.  Keep  quiet,  sir,  you  are  not  at  a meeting  of  the 
Guardians  now ! You  could  not  stand  up  to  object 
when  the  time  was,  when  the  resolution  of  the  Bally- 
shannon  Board  was  passed,  when  you  were  sent  there 
and  supposed  to  do  your  duty  ; if  you  had  any  objection 
to  it  why  did  you  not  make  it  then ; were  you  afraid 
or  ashamed  ; I give  you  your  choice  ? 

Chairman. — Or  did  you  know  the  views  of  your  con- 
stituents until  you  got  back  again? — I knew  them  three 
years  ago.  Even  men  went  through  the  country  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  people,  who  were  in  favour 
of  Manorhamilton,  and  who  were  in  favour  of  Bally- 
shannon,  and  80  per  cent,  signed  the  papers  in  favour 
of  Manorhamilton. 

4'55L  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  signatures  might 
there  be? — I could  not  say ; there  are  seven  electoral 
divisions. 

4552.  Was  it  largely  signed?— It  was. 

4553.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — W ell,  we  are  to  take  it  that 
Leitrim,  as  a whole,  is  not  in  favour  of  remaining  in 
Ballyshannan  ? — Leitrim,  as  a whole,  is  in  favour  of 
Manorhamilton. 

4554.  Mr.  Smith. — Are  you  a co-opted,  not  an  elected, 
District  Councillor;  are  you  elected? — I am  co-opted. 

4555.  So  the  voice  of  Leitrim  is  expressed  not  by  its 
elected  representative  but  by  the  co-opted  of  Kinlough  ? 
— I don’t  want  to  give  my  own  opinions,  but  the 
opinions  of  my  council,  and  I appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  protection. 

4556.  Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  a special  meeting 
called  to  ascertain  the  views  of  Kinlough? — There  was 
not. 

4657.  Show  me  out  of  the  books  any  authority  given 
to  this  co-opted  Mr.  Connolly  to  appear  before  this 
Board  to  give  evidence. 

Mr.  Chism. — Oh,  yes ; Messrs.  Bernard  Connolly  and 
Roger  Rooney  were  appointed  to  give  evidence. 

Mr.  Smith. — 'Were  any  special  instructions  given  to 
them  ? 

Mr.  Chism. — That  was  all!  it  was  at  the  meeting  of 
the  29th  of  August  on  his  own  motion. 

Witness. — I was  appointed  on  the  motion  of  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chism. — "Messrs.  Bernard  Connolly  and  Roger 
Rooney  were  appointed  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  council  before  the  Poor  Law  Reform  Commission.” 


4558.  Mr.  Smith.— Now  show  me  any  authority  or 
statement  from  the  Board  telling  you  what  their 
opinions  were — have  you  any  ? — I have  ascertained  the 
views  of  the  council. 

4659.  How  many  members  are  there  on  the  Kin- 
lough  Distriot  Council  ? — Seventeen. 

4560.  How  many  did  you  discuss  this  matter  with?— 
Six,  I think. 

4561.  Of  course,  you  had  a strong  view  on  this  point? 
— 'Yes. 

4562.  And  you  went  to  the  men  that  you  thought 

had  the  same  views  as  yourself? — No.  It  has  been 

publicly  known  that  I was  in  favour  of  the  Kinlough 
District  Council  forming  part  of  the  Manorhamilton 
Union,  and  it  was  on  that  understanding  that  I was 
appointed. 

4663.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— You  give  expression  to 
those  views? — Yes. 

4564.  Mr.  Smith. — 'Who  nominated  you  ?— The  chair- 
man of  the  Kinlough  District  Council. 

4565-  Is  Mr.  Roger  Rooney  here  ?— He  is.  There  is 
a quarterly  meeting  of  the  Kinlough  District  Council 
this  day,  and  it  prevented  people  coming. 

Mr.  Smith. — 'And  they  sent  the  two  men  they  could 
best  spare. 

4666.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — How  far  is  your  division 
from  this  town  of  Ballyshannon  ?— -About  twelve  miles. 

4567.  Chairman. — 'How  far  from  Kinlough?— I live 
four  miles  from  it,  and  the  electoral  division  I repre- 
sent is  still  further  away;  one  part  adjoins  Manor- 
hamilton, seven  miles  away. 

4568.  How  far  from  Kinlough? 

4569.  Air.  Mubnaghan.— How  many  miles  from 
Ballysliannon  ? — I could  not  say  ; it  is  ten  from  my 
house  to  Ballysliannon. 

4670.  On  the  question  of  convenience  and  nearness, 
Manorhamilton  is  nearer? — Yes. 

4571.  Mr.  Smith.— Sow  would  you  get  to  Manor- 
hamilton from  your  place? — The  same  as  from  Bally- 
shannon — by  car. 

4572.  Do  you  come  through  Kinlough  ? — Yes. 

4573.  And  is  not  Ballysliannon  nearer  than  Manor- 
hamilton?— It  is  a bit  nearer  from  where  I live,  but 
not  from  the  division  I represent. 

4574.  Chairman. — There  seems  to  be  not  much  differ- 
ence in  the  question  of  distances.  Did  you  go  to  any 
of  the  Guardians  of  Kinlough  and  Tullaghan? — Yes. 

4575.  Are  they  in  favour  of  going  to  Manorhamilton? 
— I was  speaking  to  the  Kinlough  Guardians — one  of 
them — this  day— the  chairman  of  the  Kinlough  District 
Council — -that  sent  me  here,  and  they  are  in  favour  of 
amalgamation  with  Manorhamilton. 

4676.  Would  they,  right  down  the  whole  way  from. 
Kinlough  to  Tullaghan,  be  in  favour  of  amalgamation? 
—I  could  not  say  that. 

4577.  Mr.  Mup.naghan.  — 1 suppose  you  will  take 
steps  to  ascertain  the  views  of  your  county,  before  we  go 
to  Leitrim? — If  there  is  a sitting  of  this  Commission  in 
Leitrim  we  will  attend  and  give  the  voice  of  the  people 
there. 

Chairman. — There  will  be. 


Mr.  Roger 
Rooney 


Mr.  Roger  Rooney  examined. 


4578.  Chairman. — What  are  the  views  of  the  Kin- 
lough Councillors,  as  far  as  you  know  them  ? — I have  not 
their  views ; I did  not  get  their  views  at  the  meeting. 

4679.  Did  the  council  oome  to  any  decision,  as  a 
whole,  as  to  whether  they  would  like  to  be  cut  off  from 
Ballyshannon  and  added  to  Manorhamilton,  or  not? — 
Not  that  I know  of. 

4580.  There  has  been  no  meeting  to  consider  that 
question? — Not  that  I know  of. 

4581.  What  is  your  personal  view  ; where  do  you  live 
first? — Three  miles  from  Kinlough,  the  Glenade  way. 

4582.  How  far  are  you  from  Manorhamilton? — Eleven 
miles.  Manorhamilton,  as  far  as  I see,  is  more  the 


market  town  for  the  Glenade  people  than  Ballyshannon, 
and  I think  it  would  be  more  convenient. 

4583.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— Mien,  you  would  he  in 
favour  of  disconnecting  ? — I have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  anybody,  except  I spoke  to  a few  of  the  councillors 
— three. 

4584.  Chairman. — Of  your  own  neighbourhood?— The 
councillors  for  Glenade,  and  they  did  not  give  me  any 
views.  I wanted  them  to  tell  me  what  their  views 
were,  and  they  did  not  give  me  any  views,  one  way  or 
another.  I told  them  that  I had  got  a card  that  the 
Commission  would  be  here  in  Ballyshannon. 

4585.  You  will  have  a meeting  before  we  got  to 
Leitrim? — Very  likely. 


Mr.  Terence 
Ferguson. 


Mr.  Terence  Ferguson  examined. 


4686.  Mr.  Smith. — Are  you  a County  Councillor  from 
Fermanagh  ? — Yes. 

4687.  What  division  do  you  represent? — -Innismac- 
saint  and  Church  Hill. 

4588.  Were  you  appointed  to  give  evidence  here? — 
Y.es  ; by  the  County  Council. 

4589. _  What  is  your  view  with  reference  to  preserving 
the  divisions  of  Fermanagh  as  they  are  at  present  in  the 
Ballyshannon  Union? — 1 would  he  for  it. 


4560.  That  is  your  evidence  hero ; you  are  in  favour 
of  preserving  these  divisions  in  Ballyshannon  Union?— 
Certainly.  _ . 

4591.  Do  you  know  the  requirements  of  the  people  oi 

your  district?— Yes.  . • n .' 

4592.  Is  thiB  your  market  town? — It  is,  principally  ; 

there  are  smaller  places.  , 

4693.  Of  course,  they  go  into  Belleek? — Yes;  ano 
Kiltyclogher. 
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4594.  And  this  is  their  principal  business  town? — 
Yes. 

4595.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a serious  loss  to  the 
poor  and  sick  of  the  district  if  this  union  were 
abolished  ? — I do. 

4596.  Or  if  the  people  of  your  district  were  cut  off 
from  Ballyshannon? — They  would  not  like  it  at  all. 

4597.  They  hare  no  objection  to  haring  a central  place 
here  in  Ballyshannon,  although  they  are  Fermanagh 
men? — On  the  contrary,  they  like  it 

4598.  Mr.  AItthnaghan. — Was  this  matter  discussed 
at  a meeting  of  the  County  Council? — 'Not  in  my 
hearing. 

4599.  You  were  not  present? — I was  not ; hut  I was 
at  most  of  the  meetings ; they  would  leave  the  people 


to  their  own  free  will ; they  would  leave  the  diri- 
sions  that  come  to  Ballyshannon  to  their  own  free  will 
. to  come  to  Ballyshannon  as  usual. 

4600.  Mr.  Smith. — They  don’t  want  to  take  them  all 
into  Fermanagh? — They  do  not. 

4601.  Mr.  Mdtotaghan. — 'Was  there  any  notice  of 
motion  that  the  question  would  be  discussed  at  the 
County  Council  ? — Not  in  my  presence ; it  might  be  in 
committee;  it  was  a long  meeting  the  last  one,  and  I 
was  not  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Smith.—  They  appointed  a committee  to  draw  up 
resolutions,  and  you  will  see  it  was  a representative 
board — two  Earls,  a Member  of  Parliament,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners. 


Mr.  W.  H.  West  further  examined. 


4602.  Mr.  Smith. — Hare  you  the  resolution  appoint- 
ing the  committee  to  draw  up  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions? 

Chairman. — Or  authorising  these  gentlemen  to  come 
here. 

Witness. — That  was  the  meeting  on  Friday ; there 
was  a letter  from  your  Commission  read,  stating  that 
you  would  sit  here  to-day,  and  they  deputed  Mr.  Duffy, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  and  myself  to  come  here  to  answer  any 
questions. 

4603.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  they  give  you  any  instruc- 
tions?— No ; but  to  answer  any  question  put  to  them. 
At  first  when  that  memorandum  came  out  we  put  it  on 
the  agenda  paper  and  discussed  it  at  the  County  Council 
meeting,  and  there  was  a committee  appointed  to  deal 


with  the  subject  and  answer  the  questions,  and  they 
sent  the  answers  on  to  your  secretary,  and  the  com- 
mittee expressed  their  opinion  that  each  member  should 
give  evidence  as  he  thought  and  express'  his  own  views. 

4604.  Mr.  Smith. — That  is  the  joint  result  of  their 
opinions? — Yes;  after  two  or  three  hours’  deliberation. 

4605.  Mr.  AIubnaghan. — At  the  last  meeting  what 
occurred? — I read  your  letter,  and  the  chairman  said  it 
would  be  better  for  somebody  to  come  and  be  present  at 
this  inquiry,  and  they  deputed  these  two  gentlemen  and 
myself  to  come ; they  both  live  in  the  Belleek  Rural 
District. 

Sir.  Smith.— The  County  Council  nominated  the  men 
from  the  district  who  would  know  most  about  it  to 
come  here  and  give  their  views  to  you. 


Mr.  Edward  Stephens  examined. 


4606.  Mr.  Smith. — You  are  a Town  Commissioner 
here  ?— ' Yes. 

4607.  Were  you  present  when  this  resolution  was 
drawn  up  and  passed  that  has  been  read  here? — 'Yes ; 
it  was  passed  unanimously. 

4608.  And  is  that,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to 
gather,  the  opinion  of  the  entire  town  of  Ballyshannon  ? 
—It  is,  certainly. 

4609.  Do  you  know  the  district? — I was  bred  and 
bom  in  the  town,  and  know  aU  the  people. 

4610.  You  know  the  districts  outside  the  County  Done- 
gal— the  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh  portions?— I don’t 
know  much  about  those  districts. 


461L  But  you  know  the  people  of  those  districts 
come  into  this  town? — Oh,  there  is  no  question  about 
that ; it  is  their  market  town. 

4612.  The  representatives  of'  this  district,  not  the 
co-opted  ones,  have  given  their  evidence  here ; you  en- 
tirely approve  of  maintaining  and  preserving  the  union 
in  this  town  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Smith. — I have  now  here  the  regulations  of  the 
Shiel  Hospital ; one  of  the  rules  about  the  classes  of 
patients  who  can  be  admitted  is  rule  2 : 11  The  following 
cases  are  inadmissible — Cases  of  mental  disorder,  infec- 
tious disease,  maternity  cases  not  requiring  an  opera- 
tion or  special  treatment.”  Those  are  the  rules,  show- 
ing it  is  very  limited. 


Dr.  R H.  Creighton  examined. 


4613.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  you  one  of  the  officials 
attached  to  the  Sheil  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

4614.  Have  you  any  other  position? — Well,  I am 
medical  officer  to  the  soldiers  and  police ; I have  no 
Poor  Law  appointment. 

4615.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  workhouse 
hospital? — I have  assisted  a few  times  at  operations  in 
it;  I have  never  acted  as  locum  tenons  for  the  work- 
house ; I have  onoe  or  twice  acted  as  locum  tenons  for  a 
dispensary  district. 

4616.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  the  conditions  of 
the  trust  established  for  this  hospital? — I have  lately 
read  Dr.  Shed's  will ; Dr.  Sheil  left,  practically,  all  his 
money  to  the  hospital,  but  part  of  it  was  left  as  a life 
interest,  I think  you  would  call  it,  to  his  widow  and 
his  sister,  so  that  the  hospital  is  now  receiving  approxi- 
mately half  of  what  it  will  have. 

4617.  What  is  it  at  present? — I have  no  official  know- 
ledge, hut.  I believe  about  £750.  The  Sheil  Hospital 
was  built  rather  larger  than  that  was  fit  to  keep  going, 
so  as  a result  at  present  we  can  only  take  in  acute  cases 
or  cases  requiring  operations;  we  have  had  to  refuse 
cases  of  chronic  bronchial  trouble  and  incurable  cancer. 
As  regards  that  rule  it  is  only  temporary,  and  can  at  any 
time  be  changed,  by  the  governors,  as  you  will  find  & 
you  refer  to  the  last  rule  on  the  list.  You  must  not 
take  me  as  being  in  favour  of  admitting  all  chronic 
oaaes,  for  I am  not. 

4618.  Mr.  Smith. — That  scheme  had  to  he  approved 

of  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  these  rules  were  drawn 
up  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chancery  Division,  so  it 
cannot  be  altered  as  easily  as  you  think? — I think  if 
you  read  the  last  one ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 


were  altered  in  the  beginning  of  last  November.  At 
present  in  the  Sheil  Hospital  we  have  been  asked  not 
to  take  in  more  than  twenty  patients  at  a time  on 
account  of  the  want  of  money — that  is  twelve  free  and 
eight  paying.  We  have  once  or  twice  exceeded  the 
number  of  free  patients  under  special  circumstances. 
In  the  will  itself  there  is  nothing  forhidden. 

4619.  Dr.  Bigger. — Therefore  it  rests  with  the  trus- 
tees, with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  alter 
the  rules  or  make  new  ones  ? — One  of  the  governors  is 
present  here  to-day,  Canon  M'Kenna,  off  Bundoran. 

4620.  Air.  Smith. — I see  it  is  limited  to  twelve 
people  free? — Twenty  altogether  is  all  we  have  got 
accommodation  for  at  present,  but,  of  course,  there  are 
several  empty  wards,  unfurnished. 

4621.  Take  it  that  you  get  the  entire  amount  of  the 
charity,  that  the  other  £760  comes  in  ? — I cannot  give 
you  definitely,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing 
like  £750  more,  and  I do  not  think  if  the  rest  fell  in 
you  would  be  able  to  keep  forty  beds  going ; but,  of 
course,  I have  not  got  that  absolutely  definite. 

4622.  You  think  you  have  about  £750  at  present? — 
About. 

4625.  That  supplies  twelve  free  patients  and  eight 
paying  patients,  who  axe  self-supporting? — Not  neces- 
sarily because  they  pay  from  7s.  a week  up,  but  some 
do  not. 

4624.  You  could  not  keep  twenty  free  patients  at  pre- 
sent ? — We  could  not ; but,  if  I might  qualify  one  thing, 
that  seems  an  enormous  price  per  bed,  but  the  ex- 
planation is  that  we  have  not  a full  equipment  of 
instruments,  and  every  year  something  extra  is  being 
got.  For  example,  at  ike  last  board  meeting  they 
Y 2 
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Orf.  13  1903  or^er°d  a new  sterilizer,  and  they  laid  out  the  grounds 
_L  ' last  autumn,  so  £750  divided  by  twenty  would  not  re- 
Dr  R.  H.  present,  it  would  exceed,  the  actual  cost  of  the  bed. 
Creighton.  4625.  You  don’t  think  there  will  be  anything  like 

that  coining  in  in  the  future? — I think  not. 

4626.  And  as  £750  won’t  support  twenty  on  your  own 
showing  you  could  not  possibly  keep  more  than  twenty- 
five  free  patients? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I 
think  not,  unless  the  amount  is  increased. 

4627.  Had  you  not  to  close  recently  for  want  of 
means? — No,  we  have  not  been  closed  for  that  reason ; 
we  have  had  patients  from  as  far  as  Dublin. 

4623.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  other  income  have  you? — 
None  ; except,  of  course,  from  paying  patients. 

4629.  How  much  do  you  think  you  get  annually  from 
paying  patients  ? — I could  not  hazard  a guess. 

4630.  You  have  no  subscriptions  from  the  district? — 
No. 

4631.  Could  you  tell  me  what  area  is  served  by  the 
hospital  ? — I had  myself  a patient  who  came  down  from 
Dublin  for  an  operation  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  we  have 
patients  from  Killy  begs.  I had  a letter  the  other  day 
from  a patient  at  Belturbet  who  wanted  to  come  here, 
and  I have  had  patients  from  Manorhamilton. 

4632.  Do  the  governors  allow  patients  to  come  from 
any  length? — They  do. 

4633.  Therefore  it  could  act  as  a county  hospital  ? — 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 

4634.  Or  for  a large  district ; there  is  nothing  in  the 

will  to  limit  it  to  this  district? — iNo  ; I think  that  is 
specially  objected  to ; it  is  laid  down 

Mr.  Smith. — It  would  be  better  that  you  should  have 
a copy  of  the  will. 

4635.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  a patient  applies  for  admis- 
sion?— They  go  to  the  doctor — any  doctor  they  like — and 
he  gives  them  a certificate  that  they  are  fit  for  admis- 
sion ; that  certificate  is  then  taken  to  one  of  the  gover- 
nors, and  he  issues  a ticket,  and  on  that  he  either  marks 
“free"  or  the  amount  per  week  that  they  are  to  pay. 
Then  the  case  comes  before  Dr.  Condon  or  myself, 
whatever  admission  day  it  happens  to  be,  and  we  de- 
cide whether  the  case  is  a suitable  one  for  admission  or 
not ; that,  of  course,  is  to  exclude  infectious  diseases. 

4636.  Cases  that  would  require  operations  or  urgent 
cases,  how  would  they  be  admitted? — In  practice,  Dr. 
Condon  and  I admit  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  go 
as  soon  as  possible  to  a governor. 


4637.  Have  you  any  means  of  conveying  a patient  to 
the  hospital  ? — 'None ; the  union  ambulance  has  been 
used  once  or  twice. 

4638.  How  long  is  the  hospital  closed  in  the  year?— ft 
was  closed  this  year  for  six  weeks,  and  during  that  time 
a lot  of  painting  had  to  be  done,  and  the  operation 
room  and  wards  were  painted  and  the  floors  stained. 

4639.  How  long  was  it  closed  before  that ; for  twelve 
months  ? — It  was  ; but  I would  rather  not  go  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  closed ; it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  publish  them. 

4640.  These  last  six  weeks,  was  it  closed  principally 
on  account  of  cleaning  up  and  painting?— I have  heard 
two  different  accounts  of  that. 

4641.  One  said  it  was  on  account  of  want  of  money? 
— I don’t  know. 

4642.  What  about  the  medical  staff  ? — It  consists  of 
two  visiting  surgeons,  Dr.  Condon  and  myself,  on  equal 
terms,  each  with  an  equal  number  of  beds.  Them  is 
also  an  ancesthist  appointed,  and  three  consulting  sur- 
geons, so  that  if  we  want  further  advice  on  any  case 
we  can  call  in  one  of  those  at  the  hospital  expense; 
they  are  Dr.  Thompson,  Omagh ; Dr.  Warnock,  Done- 
gal ; and  Dr.  Byrne,  Derry  ; we  can  call  in  the  one  we 
think  best  suited  for  the  case. 

4643.  And  they  get  a fixed  fee  ? — £3  ; that  is  fixed ; 
it  is  an  honorarium  rather  than  a fee. 

4644.  Are  you  appointed  honorary  ? — No  ; salary  ; we 
have  £30  a year  each  for  constant  attendance  during  the 
year,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  the  right  to 
charge  paying  patients.  In  the  case  of  a patient  of  my 
own  I can  charge  any  fee  I like,  but  if  the  patient  is 
one  that  comes  accidentally  under  me  the  governors 
have  a right  of  veto  if  they  think  the  fee  too  high,  but 
that  question  has  never  arisen. 

4645.  What  are  the  charges  fox  admission?— Free, 
and  from  7s.  a week  up  to  £3  a week, according  to 
what  the  governor  who  admits  may  think. 

4646.  That  is  for  the  oost  of  nursing  and  mainten- 
ance; that  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  fees?— No; 
there  are  one  or  two  extras.  For  instance,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform,  or  in  an  operation,  the 
patient  would  pay  that. 

4647.  What  is  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  the 
year? — Last  year  about  250;  I am.  speaking  from 
memory.  We  have  to  refuse  many  deserving  cases;  we 
have  to  carry  out  strictly  that  rule.  My  colleague,  Dr. 
Condon,  is  here  now. 


Dr.  Condon. 


Dr.  Condon  examined. 


4648.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence 
given  by  your  colleague  as  far  as  the  Shell  Hospital  is 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

4649.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  wish  to 

add  ; you  are  not  a dispensary  doctor  ?— No.  With 

reference  to  the  workhouse  children,  I think  it  would  be 
a good  plan  that  children  up  to  six  years  old  should  be 
boarded  out  under  strict  supervision,  and  after  that  put 
into  some  industrial  school. 

4650.  You  think  their  health  is  not  good  here? — 
Their  health  is  very  good,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  just 
beneficial  to  their  morals,  and  that  a training  outside 
after  six  years  would  be  better  for  them. 

4651.  You  would  board  them  out  at  what  age? — I 
would  board  them  out  from  between  five  and  six. 

4652.  From  what  age  would  you  put  them  out  of  the 
workhouse  ; two  or  three  ? — I would  put  them  out,  if 
anyone  would  take  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  infants. 

4653.  Dr.  Bigger.— At  what  age?— From  a year  up. 

4654.  Have  you  much,  consumption  in  the  district? — 1 
There  is  a great  deal  of  consumption  scattered  about. 

4655.  Have  you  any  means  of  treating  them  in  the 
workhouse? — None. 

4656.  What  would  you  propose? — To  build  an  isolar 
tion  ward  for  them. 

4657.  In  the  workhouse  ?— Outside  it. 

4658.  Would  you  not  attach  it  to  the  Sheil  Hospital? 
— I don’t  think  so 

. 4)&59-  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ’—That 
is  all,  except  that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  all  lunatics 
removed  from  the  workhouse. 


4660.  Mr.  Mornaghan. — I suppose  you  are  aware 
that  the  Guardians  are  not  in  favour  of  an  auxiliary 
asylum  ; they  have  expressed  themselves  so? — I am  nob 
aware  of  it 

4661.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mean  patients  should  go 
from  this  to  the  asylum  proper? — I mean  that  all  these 
harmless  lunatics  should  be  removed  out  of  the  work- 
house. 

4662.  Mr.  Mornaghan. — Where  do  you  suggest  they 
should  go  ? — I think  the  place  where  lunatics  are  treated 
is  the  proper  place  for  lunatics ; not  to  be  mixing  up 
with  others  in  the  workhouse. 

4663.  Do  you  think  that  some  of  the  institutions 
could  be  used  properly  for  that  purpose? — I think  so; 
I think  some  of  the  institutions  could  be  set  aside  for 
these  harmless  lunatics  ; it  would  be  a great  saving  to 
the  workhouse  in  looking  after  them,  and  so  forth ; of 
course,  the  majority  of  them  are  haamless ; any  that 
get  outrageous  have  to  be  sent  away,  but  the  others 
would  be  much  better  in  an  institution  by  themselves. 

4664.  You  say  this  professionally,  as  a medical  man 
of  experience  ?— Quite  so. 

4665.  Dr.  Bigger. — At  present  do  you  ever  send  any 
of  the  cases  from  the  workhouse  to  the  Sheil  Hospital 
for  operations  ? — <Y ery  few  come  here ; any  that  do 
come  are  sent  over. 

Chairman. — My  colleagues  and  I wish  to  express  our 
admiration  of  the  business-like  way  the  evidence  has 
been  put  before  us. 

Mr.  P.  Law  Smith — On  behalf  of  the  Board  I repre- 
sent, we  thank  you  for  the  great  care  hnd  attention  you 
have  displayed  in  conducting  this  Inquiry. 


The  sitting  terminated. 
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ELEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.- WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  14th,  1903.  — 


At  the  Courthouse,  Donegal. 

Present : — Mr.  MlCKS,  (Chairman),  Mr.  MURNAGHAN,  and  Dr.  Coey  BIGGER. 


Mr.  J.  Dutdevy. — I represent  the  Donegal  Board,  and 
the  Stranorlar  Board  is  also  represented  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
solicitor.  We  think  it  would  facilitate  the  Stranorlar 
men  if  we  let  them  get  on  first ; it  would  let  them  catch 
their  train. 


Chairman. — If  you  like  to  arrange  that,  it  is  all  the 
same  to  us.  Then,  Mr.  Boyle,  are  you  ready  with  the 
Stranorlar  evidence? 

Mr.  Boyle. — We  have  only  two  witnesses. 

Mr.  Teague  Magee. — We  cannot  get  away  until  half- 
past six  in  any  case. 


Mr.  D.  C.  Pearson,  Clerk  of 

4666.  Mr.  I unlevy. — How  long  are  you  Clerk  of  the 
Union  ? — Over  thirty  years. 

4667.  Have  you  looked  into  this  matter  of  amalgama- 
tion of  unions? — I have. 

4668.  And  yon  have  made  out  statistics  ?— I have 
made  out  answers  to  the  queries. 

4669.  Take  No.  I query  ? — In  my  opinion,  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  County 
Donegal  is  little  more  than  half  what  it  was  when  the 
present  union  boundaries  were  settled,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  the  remaining  population  at  all  likely  to 
require  workhouse  relief  under  any  circumstance  is  still 
more  reduced,  and  that  the  facilities  for  transit  and 
for  communication  are  vastly  better,  I am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  tend  to  economy  and  efficiency  to  amal- 
gamate some  of  the  unions.  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  this  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of  any  workhouse 
accommodating  the  number  of  inmates  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended,  as  modem  ideas  and  requirements 
would  render  such  huddling  together  impossible. 

4670.  Now  take  No.  2 query? — I agTee  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Detterkenny,  no  workhouse  in  this 
county  could,  with  advantage,  bo  utilized  as  an  auxiliary 
lunatic  asylum.  If  you  had  to  provide  an  entirely 
separate  staff  to  supervise  it  it  would  not  tend  to  eco- 
nomy. 

4671.  No.  3? — I do  not  think  that  any  of  the  sugges- 
tions in  this  query  would  tend  to  economy,  except  in  so 
far  as  (a)  and  (6)  would  be  carried  out  under  complete 
amalgamation.  'Clause  (c)  I would  consider  absolutely 
unworkable  and  likely  to  make  the  position  of  the 
paupers  so  boarded  out  very  much  worse  than  under 
existing  circumstances.  Any  classification  of  work- 
houses  for  the  maintenance  of  different  classes  of 
paupers  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  greatly  increase 
the  cost  without  any  compensating  advantage. 

4672.  Chairman. — What  do  you  take  to  he  the  mean- 
ing of  sub-head  (a)  7 — I assumed  boarding  them  in  ex- 
tern hospitals,  as  we  do  now. 

4673.  Do  you  think  that  might  not  be  advantageous 
in  some  cases? — I think  that  if  you  retain  the  staff  of 
the  workhouse  that  it  would  not  tend  to  economy. 

4674.  I can  understand  it  not  being  of  much  impor- 
tance in  this  union,  but  where  you  have  portions  of  a 
union  up  close  to  another  workhouse  it  may  conceivably 
be  of  advantage  for  the  people  in  a district  remote  from 
♦heir  own  workhouse  to  be  boarded  out  in  the  nearest 
workhouse  to  them.  Did  you  think  of  it  in  that  point 
of  view? — I did,  but  my  opinion  is  it  is  hardly  likely 
any  workhouse  would  arrange  for  boarding  out  in 
another  workhouse  the  class  of  persons  that  they  had 
accommodation  for  themselves. 

4675.  I am  dealing  with  the  sick  altogether?— 'Well, 
of  course,  in  aoute  cases,  as  a general  rule  in  work-, 
houses  there  are  not  a large  percentage  of  acute  oases, 
it  is  only  chronic  cases. 

4676.  'But  etill  there  is  a percentage  ? — There  is  a 
percentage,  of  course,  and  it  would  tend  to  relieve  suf- 
fering if  the  person  was  brought  to  the  nearest  hospital, 


the  Donegal  Union,  examined.  Mr.  D.  C. 

, , „ , Pearson, 

but  it  would  be  a very  small  percentage  of  the  cases 
arising  in  any  union  that  would  be  so  dealt  with. 

4677.  I suppose  you  think  amalgamation  could  be  car- 
ried out  on  a large  scale  if  it  were  not  for  acute  and 
fever  cases  ; if  people  were  able  to  travel  you  could 
have  very  much  fewer  workhouses,  hut  the  difficult 
question  is  how  to  provide  for  the  acute  sick? — There 
are  only  two  cases  in  this  county  where  it  occurs  to  me 
that  anything  like  that  would  be  likely  to  arise— the 
extreme  end  of  G-lenties,  Glencolumbkille,  and  the  Lower 
Bosses.  I think  in  any  other  part  of  the  county, 
with  any  probable  amalgamation,  they  would  still  be 
within  a nearer  distance  of  an  infirmary  than  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Glenties  Union  are  now. 

4678.  Oh,  yes ; they  are  practically  cut  off  from  hos- 
pital accommodation  ? — They  are  ; Glencolumbkille  is 
much  nearer  to  Donegal  than  it  is  to  Glenties. 

4679.  Mr.  Dunlevy. — 'What  answer  would  you  give  to 
bfo.  4 ? — I think  considerable  changes  would  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  For  instance,  the  present  boards  are 
too  large,  and  if  two  or  more  were  added  together  they 
would  be  quite  unwieldy,  if  not  unworkable,  and  the 
present  system  of  representation,  whether  looked  at 
from  the  basis  of  taxation  or  population,  is  indefensible. 

For  instance,  taking  Donegal  Union  as  an  example,  and 
there  are  far  worse  cases,  one  electoral  division  has 
about  one-seventh  of  the  population,  one-seventh  of 
the  voting  power,  about  one-fiftli  of  the  valuation,  and 
contributes  one-fourth  of  the  present  rate,  but  its  re- 
presentation. is  one-eighteenth.  _ , 

4680.  Chairman.—' That  is  where  we  are  sitting  now? 

— That  is  where  you  sit  now.  Again,  six  divisions  have 
more  than  half  the  voting  power,  more  than  ha-lf  the 
valuation,  contribute  more  than  half  the  rates,  and 
are  represented  by  twelve  Guardians,  while  the  other 
twelve  divisions,  less  important  in  every  way,  have  a 
representation  of  twenty-four  Guardians. 

4681.  Then  you  think  the  system  of  representation, 
is  utterly  unjust  ? — I think  it  cannot  be  defended  from, 
any  point  of  view. 

4682.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  money  point  of  view?" 

jfo, ; nor  the  population  ; there  are  a larger  proportion. 

of  destitute  round  the  towns  and  villages  than  are  in- 
rural  districts. 

4683.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  in  the  poorer  districts  there 

are  a larger  number  of  destitute  people  than  in  the 
richer? — So  far  as  thk  union  is  concerned,  there  is 
hardly  a single  electoral  division  that  has  not  some 
poor  and  some  good  land.  Nearly  all  the  divisions  run 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountain,  and  I think  there  is  no 
division  that  has  a larger  proportion  of  poor  in  that 
respect  than  Donegal  ; I am  looking  at  it  entirely  from 
a democratic  point  of  view.  . 

4684.  From  a money  point  of  view  it  might  be  so, 
but  there  is  something  more  important  even  than 
money— that  is  the  care  of  the  destitute.  If  your  sug- 
gestion was  given  effect  to  would  it  not  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  poor  people  of  these  districts  that  you  say 
•have  a preponderance  of  voting  power  at  the  present 
time?— I don’t  think  so  at  all ; as  a matter  of  fact 
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Oct.  14  1903.  ^'°?e  smaller  divisions,  when  we  had  electoral  division 
_L  * rating,  most  of  them  never  had  a pauper  in  the  work- 
er, D.  C.  house.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  more  poverty  in 

Pearson.  what  you  would  call  the  richer  divisions.  Before  they 

think  of  coming  to  the  workhouse  they  migrate  towards 
the  towns. 

4685.  Chairman. — Had  you  any  idea  what  you  would 
suggest  as  an  alternative  representative  plan? 

Mr.  Dunlevy. — Do  you  know  how  the  present  repre- 
sentation was  fixed? — 'The  basis  on  which  the  present 
representation  was  fixed  was  the  old  idea  of  having 
double  representation,  an  ex-officio  and  an  elected  Guar- 
dian for  every  electoral  division. 

4686.  Chairman. — And  the  electoral  divisions  were 
founded  largely  on  the  boundaries  of  owners’  proper- 
ties?— Yes;  under  the  old  scheme  sometimes  two  or 
more  divisions  were  grouped  together  for  the  purpose  of 
election,  but  under  the  Local  Government  Act  those 
have  been  doubled,  and  even  trebled,  by  separating 
them,  and  in  Ballysliannon  they  have  only  in  one  divi- 
sion a valuation  of  £150  for  two  Guardians,  and  in 
another  division  a valuation  of  £1,000. 

4687.  You  wish  to  point  out  that  there  are  gross 
inequalities  that  should  he  remedied  some  way? — Yes. 

4688.  You  don’t  suggest  how? — It  could  bo  done  by 
grouping  the  smaller  divisions,  and  some  of  the  larger 
ones  would  require  to  be  divided  into  wards. 

4689.  That  would  tend  to  keep  up  a large  number  of 
representatives? — I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  single 
constituencies  are  better  than  double  ones. 

4690.  Single  constituencies  and  fewer  of  them? — 
Exactly.  There  is  another  result  that  I am  sure  no  one 
having  any  experience  in  carrying  out  the  district  coun- 
cil pant  of  the  work  can  have  failed  to  notice,  and  that 
is  that  the  towns  and  villages  suffer  now  by  the  over- 
representation  of  the  rural  districts. 

4691.  Under  the  Public  Health  Aot? — And  under  the 
■ordinary  road  expenditure ; the  rural  districts  grudge 
•any  expenditure  on  the  towns  or  villages. 

4602.  That  is  outside  our  scope,  but  I see  the  point 
•of  what  you  say? — On  that  question  I also  agree  with 
the  reply  given  by  the  Guardians— that  in  the  case  of 
• amalgamation  something  should  be  done  to  protect  the 
unions  at  present  moderately  rated  against  being  handi- 
capped by  having  a highly-rated  district  added  on. 

4693.  Does  that  affect  this  union? — I have  not  the 
most  remote  idea  whether  it  is  to  survive  and  have 
another  added  on  to  it,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  added  on 
to  another,  but  I think  the  interests  of  existing  rate- 
payers should  in  some  way  be  protected. 

4694.  That  is,  you  would  like  not  to  have  any  raising 
of  taxation  on  one  part  by  having  another  pooler  part 
added  on  to  it?— As  far  as  possible,  but  I would  not  at 
al-I  say  that  a small  thing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
great  good. 

4695.  If  you  got  Gldhcolumbkille  in? — There  are 
parts  of  Glenties  Union  that  I would  be  much  more  un- 
willing to  take  in  than  Glencolumbkille  itself. 

4696-  Mr.  Dunlevy. — Doming  to  query  No.  5,  what 
: answer  would  you  give? — I have  already  given  an  answer 
to  questions  that  apply  to  that.  I think  that  the  re- 
mote districts  of  Glencolumbkille  and  the  Rosses  should 
be  provided  with  small  hospitals  to  which  cases  unable 
to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse  hospital  could  he 
admitted,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  I imagine  that 
all  parts  of  the  county  would  be  within  reasonable 
reach  of  a hospital,  even  after  amalgamation,  con- 
sidering the  present  facilities  for  communication  and 
transit.  In  the  past  communicating  with  the  centre 
was  as  slow  a process  as  sending  out  and  getting  a per- 
son in ; but  now,  considering  that  minutes  will  bring 
any  part  of  the  county  into  communication  with  another 
where  an  ambulance  is  required,  I think  that  the  added 
facilities  for  transit  bring  the  remote  parts  much  nearer 
than  they  were  when  the  present  boundaries  were  fixed. 

4697.  Ohairman.— The  sick  were  not  much  considered 
when  the'  present  boundaries  were  fixed;  it  was  en- 
tirely meant  for  able-bodied  people  ?— Of  course  it  was. 
To  No.  6,  my  reply  is  that  I do  not  think  any  change 
except  amalgamation  would  he  likely  to  tend  to  eco- 

4698.  Do  you  approve  of  keeping  the  insane  in  the 
workhouse? — I do  not. 

4699.  You  would  send  all  the  insane  away  to  the 
head  institutions?—!  would  ; in  Donegal  we  have  done 
that  for  many  years. 

4700.  You  don’t  hoard  out  children  at  all  in  this 
. union?— We  have  not  had  for  years  what  I would  think 

a suitable  case  for  boarding  out.  We  have  had  some 


few,  a very  few,  illegitimate  and  deserted  children. 
For  a long  time  back  I can  only  recall  one  case,  ani 
that  a good  many  years  ago. 

4701.  Therefore  that  really  is  not  a practical  question 

here? — No.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  Board  of 

Guardians  are  practically  unanimous  in'  favour  of  it  if  a 
suitable  case  arose.  I would  like  to  say  in  respect  of 
that,  that  notwithstanding  the  way  the  workhouses  are 
abused  as  homes  for  children  we  have  had  some  very 
marked  successes;  more  than  1 have  ever  known  in 
cases  boarded  out. 

4702.  But  you  have  not  had  boarded-out  cases?— Wo 
Iliad  some  years  ago,  but  my  experience  of  the  boarded- 
out  cases  was  that  they  certainly  never  rose  above  the 
level  of  the  people  with  whom  they  were  boarded  out 

4703.  You  did  not  get  them  back  again?— No;  I 
don't  think  we  did. 

4704.  Mr.  Dunlevy. — Query  7 ? — I think  that  with  the 
present  facilities  for  getting  away  to  general  hospitals 
it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  go  further  than 
the  present  law  admits  of  to  meet  this  class  of  case.  A 
considerable  expenditure  would  be  required  to  enable 
Guardians  to  eater  for  them,  and  even  if  this  was  done 
I imagine  persons  able  to  pay  a reasonable  sum  would 
prefer  going  to  a city  or  county  hospital. 

4705.  Chairman. — 'But  suppose  they  could  pay  very 
little,  5s.  or  7s.  a week? — At  present  the  law  enable’s 
us  to  deal  with  these  oases,  and  we  do ; we  have  quite 
a number  of  cases  always  on  the  separate  register. 

4706.  Paying  from  how  much  ? — We  have  one  case  as 
low  as  Is.  a week,  and,  with  one  notable  exception,  7$. 
is  the  highest ; we  have  had  them  up  as  high  as  11?. 
The  Guardians  use  a discretion  as  to  the  means  of  the 
person  ; if  it  is  a person  ■who  is  very  poor,  but  at  the 
same  time  wishes  to  avoid  the  ban  of  pauperism,  we 
would  admit  him  at  a small  sum ; we  admitted  one  de- 
serving ease  at  Is- 

4707.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Except  in  the  matter  of 
amalgamating,  you  don’t  see  any  way  of  economising 
on  the  present  system  ; did  you  say  that  ? — 1 did. 

4708.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what 
would  be  a suitable  amalgamation  for  Donegal?— I 
prefer  not  suggesting. 

4709.  You  say  that  old  chronic  cases  supply  the  chief 
number  in  the  institution  ? — They  do. 

4710.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  removing  those 
chronic  oases  to  some  central  position? — I don't  think 
so. 

4711.  You  don’t  think  there  would  be  much  hard- 
ship?— I don’t  think  there  would  be. 

4712.  And  you  see  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren being  boarded  out  or  sent  to  some  industrial  in- 
stitution ? — No,  I do  not. 

4713.  Chairman. — Bo  you  think  if  they  were  sent  to 
a distance  from  their  friends,  for  instance  to  the 
Letterkenny  Asylum,  do  you  think  they  would  feel  eut 
off  from  their  friends  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

4714.  You  think  tiie  visit®  are  not  frequent  or  regu- 
lar?— They  are  not  frequent  with  chronic  cases;  when 
a case  comes  in  first  for  the  first  few  weeks  they  &ra 
visited. 

4715.  I suppose  the  people  coining  in  are  mostly 
people  whose  friends  are  few  outside  ? — Yes. 

4716.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — And  they  remain  in  the  in- 
stitution— Yes ; as  a general  rule  it  is  a hospital  for 
the  dying ; they  remain  in  there  until  they  die. 

4717.  How  many  have  you  in  hospital  at  present?— 
There  are  thirty-eight  in  the  infirmary  and  four  in-  the 
fever  hospital ; forty-two  in  all. 

4718.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  is  twenty-six  in  the  body 
of  the  house? — Thirty-four ; eight  of  those  are  children. 

4710.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — Does  the  tramp  question 
figure  any  in  your  union? — 'Not  ait  all  largely ; we  have 
practically  solved  the  question. 

4720.  Chairman. — How  did  you  solve  it?— we 
simply  don’t  admit  them ; if  it  is  a wet  day  and  any 
hardship  would  occur  we  do  admit ; if  there  is  a woman 
and  children  we  always  admit ; but  able-bodied  tramps 
we  do  not  admit. ' • • „ 

472L  Mr.  Dunlevy. — On  what  grounds  ? — I doir* 
think  the  Poor  Law,  the  letter  of  it  may  be,  but  I dont 
think  the  spirit  of  it  was  intended  to  meet  case9  going 
from  one  union  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
night’s  lodging.  I think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving distress  arising  in  the  union ; they  were  never 
intended  to  be  tramp  hotels. 

47f£.  Chairman. — If  file  people  are  not  destitute  you 
have  discretion  to  refuse  admission,  and  you  do  so?— 
There  is  evidently  a masonry  among  them  that  convey! 
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the  news,  and  they  don’t  come  to  us,  and  after  the  first 
tear  of  taking  a firm  stand  against  admitting  them  they 
have  ceased  to  come. 

4723.  You  would  be  aware  whether  there  were  any 

complaints  from  the  farmers  about  tohese  people  quar- 
tering themselves  in  their  homes  or  haggards  ?— I have 
not  heard  any  appreciable  complaint.  I have  heard  a 
great  many  complaints  about  their  going  into,  country 
houses  and  demanding  food  and  money,  and  intimidat- 
ing women  and  children  if  they  were  there,  but  I have 
not  heard  complaints 

4724.  As  to  night  lodging? — No,  I have  not. 

4725.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — How  long  have  you  been  ex- 
perimenting on  that  matter? — 'For  more  than  twelve 
years. 

4726.  And  you  have  no  tramps  at  all  now  ? — Oh,  we 
have. 

4727.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  will  have  some  to- 
morrow for  the  races? — 1 don’t  think  that  class  are 
likely  to  get  in. 

4728-  Mr.  Dunlevy. — Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  add  1 — That  is  the  only  thing. 

4729.  Chairman.— We  won’t  press  you  on  the  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  right 
for  me  to  say  wlsat  workhouses  should  be  continued  or 
discontinued. 

4730.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — iBut  on  the  broad  question 
you  think  something  should  be  done? — I think  it  is 
absurd  to  maintain  institutions  intended  for  eight  mil- 
lions for  four  millions  now. 

4731.  Chairman.  —Then  they  were  founded  on  the 
idea  of  having  a large  house  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  starving  adult  people ; that  has  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  they  have  become  rural  hospitals? — They 
have  practically. 

4732.  So  the  matter  would  be  to  see  what  number  of 
hospitals  are  necessary  ? — Exactly  ; if  you  were  begin- 
ning again  I would  say  that  there  ought  to  be  a cottage 
hospital  for  nearly  every  two  dispensary  districts. 

4733.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Suppose  we  did  begin  again, 
what  would  you  suggest? — I believe  myself  it  might  in 
the  long  run  be  cheaper  to  begin  again.  I am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a hospital 
there  with  accommodation  for  a few  of  the  other  classes 
as  well  as  the  acute  sick,  and  you  would  serve  very  big 
districts  all  round. 

4734.  Chronic  sick  ? — Yes,  and  even  the  old  infirm.  I 
think  that  you  canmot  economically  work  a workhouse 
on  any  other  basis  than  the  present,  because  if  you 
have  all  the  sick  in  one  you  must  pay  for  every  particle 
of  labour  done  in  it.  I don’t  ait  all  approve  of  pauper 
nursing,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  work  that  paupers 
able  to  work  can  do  that  will  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
the  establishment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  crowd  all 
the  able-bodied  into  one  workhouse  you  leave  them 
without  help  in  tlie  other  ; so  I think  the  present  system 
is  the  most  economical. 

4735.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — 'What  do  you  mean  by  able- 
bodied  ; as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  this  county  we  have 
not  found  able-bodied  paupers? — Well,  there  are  able- 
bodied  women  with  children,  and  they  do  a great  deal 
of  work,  and  there  axe  men  who  are  able  to  work,  but, 
of  course,  no  one  would  dream  of  employing  them  as 
able-bodied  men ; we  have  only  two  at  present— one  is 
a big  strong  man,  who,  though  not  classed  as  insane,  is 
a man  of  weak  mind ; the  other  is  a man  with  one  leg 
and  a large  family. 

4736.  Are  the  family  in  the  institution? — Five  of 
eight  children  are  in  the  institution ; they  are  nob  per- 
manent cases ; they  generally  come  in.  the  winter. 

4737.  The  poor  man  is  not  able  in  the  good  time  to 
make  enough  to  support  him  in  the  winter? — I don’t 
think  he  is  willing  if  he  were  able.  He  has  been  a 
vagrant  all  his  life ; he  is  a native  of  the  union. 

4738.  Chairman. — Then,  really,  you  think  all  Done- 
gal instead  of  being  divided  into  eight  unions  might  be 
divided  into  sixteen  or  twenty  hospital  districts? — if  it 
could  be  done,  and  there  was  money  for  it,  I think  the 
sick  poor  would  be  infinitely  better  served  by  an 
arrangement  of  that  sorb.  As  to  the  rating,  I have  seen 

number  of  suggestions  have  been  made  that  you 
should  revert  to  electoral  division  rating ; I think  that 
would  be,  certainly,  a very  retrograde  step.  I admit 
you  cannot  control  outdoor  relief  otherwise  except  by 
refusing  it  practically  altogether  ; you  must  either  give 
outdoor  relief  unlimited. 

4739.  For  general  expenditure,  you  would  keep  the 
• . 10n  f*  large,  and  as  regards  outdoor  relief  you  think 

would  be  more  economical  to  have  electoral,  division 


rating? — If  you  give  it  at  all ; we  don’t  give  outdoor  n. 
relief  except  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  or  ' * 

provisional  relief  by  the  relieving  officer.  The  Guar-  Mr  D.  C. 
dians  do  not  put  any  chronic  cases  on  the  relief  list.  Pearson. 

. 4740.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  that  that 
injuriously  affects  some  very  deserving  people  ? — I don’t 
think  so;  my  experience  of  over  thirty  years  is  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  applicants  for  outdoor  relief  are 
simply  cases  of  contributing  the  rent  for  parties  who 
otherwise  maintain  themselves  begging,  and  they  would 
be  much  more  comfortable  in  the  workhouse. 

474L  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  the  most  economi- 
cal way  of  furnishing  relief  to  the  destitute  if  properly 
given? — -I  am  not,  and  don’t  believe  it.  If  you  can 
restrict  it,  but  with  union  rating  you  certainly  cannot. 

If  a case  is  given  outdoor  relief  in  one  district,  the 
Guardians  of  another  district,  knowing  that  they  won’t 
have  any  extra  charge  on  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bours, will  say , “ Well,  there  is  a very  old  woman  of 
mine  just  as  bad  as  that  one,”  and  in  any  union  I am 
acquainted  with,  and  I am  acquainted  with  a great 
many,  the  cases  are  so  numerous  it  would  entail  a very 
large  expenditure.  My  experience  is  that  where  out- 
door relief  is  pretty  generally  given  there  the  rates  are 
high,  and  where  it  is  not  given  except  in  cases  that 
cannot  be  removed  to  the  workhouse,  the  rates  are  low. 

4742.  Don’t  vou  know  that  there  is  amongst  the  noor 
a feeling  of  dislike  to  come  into  the  workhouse? — I 
found  that  some  years  ago  there  was  an  intense  feeling, 
and  it  exists  in  isolated  cases  to  this  day,  but  the  pro- 
Dortion  compared  with  what  it  was  before  is  very  small, 
and  as  regards  the  sick  it  is  veTy  nearly  gone. 

4743.  But  still  it  might  happen  that  some  family 
might  unexpectedly  meet  with  reverses  and  be  left  in  a 
destitute  condition  ,and  be  unwilling  to  come  into  the 
vorkhouse;  don’t  you  think  such  a case  should  be 
assisted  ?— There  are  so  many  cases  nearly  on  the  level ; 
it  is  opening  a gate  that  it  will  he  hard  to  close. 

4744.  But  once  a person  enters  the  workhouse,  do  you 
nob  think  the  dislike  to  go  there  is  removed,  and  it  is 
an  attraction  to  them  afterwards  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I 
know  of  eases  reared  in  the  workhouse,  and  although  of 
kindly  disposition  and  liking  to  see  their  old  acquaint- 
ances, they  would  shun  it  as  they  would  a plague,  and. 
some  have  risen  to  great  eminence. 

4745.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  where  tihe- 
Guardians  refused  outdoor  relief  in  every  case  except - 
on  a certificate,  and  the  Guardians  themselves,  out  of 
pure  charity,  had  contributed  to  keep  these  people  from 
starving  do  you  think  it  is  right  that  deserving  people  - 
should  be  treated  like  that-? — You  cannot  make  any 
general  rule  that  will  apply  to  every  case,  there  will  be  - 
occasional  exceptions,  but  there  will  be  no  exception  to  • 
the  fact  that  if  you  give  outdoor  relief  to  that  class  of 
person  you  will  have  other  class«s  that  are  not  so  de- 
serving getting  it,  and  you  cannot  avoid  it. 

4746.  But  still  if  the  relieving  officer  had  placed . 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  deciding  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  claim  for  outdoor  relief,  and  he  felt  that 
responsibility  would  be  closely  investigated  and  in- 
quired into  by  the  auditor,  do  you  not  think  that  out- 
door relief  judiciously  administered  would  be  very  eco- 
nomical ? — I have  never  known  the  Guardians  even  re- 
flect upon  the  relieving  officer  for  giving  provisional 
relief ; my  remarks  refer  not  to  the  cases  of  emergency' 
but  to  chronic  eases. 

4747.  I would  just  like  to  get  your  opinion,  because 
you  seem  to  be  a very  levelheaded  man,  and  have  had 
many  years’  experience? — I have  'had  a good  many 
years’  experience. 

4748.  Chairman. — Do  all  the  cases  come  up  on  the 
application  of  the  relieving  officer  ?— If  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary during  the  week. 

4749.  But  I mean  you  have  no  such  thing  as  chronic 
cases? — Yes,  we  have. 

4750.  Are  they  brought  forward  by  Guardians  ?— The 
only  chronic  cases  we  have  on  the  books  are  cases  we 
carried  forward  from,  the  old  Board  of  Guardians. 

Immediately  after  the  Local  Government  Act  was  passed 
the  new  board  passed  a resolution  binding  themselves 
that  except  in  cases  relieved  by  the  relieving  officer, 
and  cases  given  on  the  certificate  of  the  doctor,  they 
would  not  add  to  the  list,  hut  allow  the  old  list  to  die 
out. 

4751.  Do  you  think  if  the  relieving  officer  were  made 
the  person  responsible  for  out-door  relief  in  all  cases, 
and  if  he  oould  be  pulled  up  by  the  Guardians  and 
auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  do  you  th.ink 
abuses  would  Be  likely  to  arise  then  ?— I think  just  as 
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likely  ; it  would  require  to  be  a very  firm  relieving 
officer  that  would  resist  the  appeals  of  local  Guardians. 

4752.  Do  you  think  the  first  audit  might  not  stiffen 
him  ? — I think  he  could  do  a great  deal  quite  within  the 
law  that  no  auditor  could  touch. 

4753.  If  the  law  were  tightened?— I hardly  know  how 
you  could  tighten  it  more  than  describing  the  class,  for 
no  law  will  classify  the  cases,  though  the  present  law 
does  classify  them  as  well  as  can  possibly  be  done. 

4754.  You  don’t  see  any  advantage  in  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility, as  in  the  case  of  provisional  relief,  on  the 
relieving  officer  instead  of  the  Guardians? — I do  not 
think  so  ; I think  a body  like  the  Board  of  Guardians 
are  more  likely  to  deal  impartially  than  a relieving 
officer,  who,  perhaps,  by  refusing  a particular  case, 
would  make  enemies. 

4755.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— I suppose  you  see  the  point 
I am  trying  to  get  at ; it  is  this,  bhat  in  giving  outdoor 
relief,  if  judiciously  and  properly  given,  the  recipient  re- 
ceives the  whole  benefit  of  the  grant ; none  of  it  goes  to 
officers  or  establishment  charges  ; what  we  would  like  to 
arrive  at  would  be  to  find  a method  of  giving  the  poor 
the  best  possible  relief  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  discriminate  as  wisely  as  you  suggest.  I think 
not  only  Boards  of  Guardians  but  all  charitable  institu- 


tions have  found  that  they  were  constantly  imposed  on. 
I have  before  my  mind  a case  something  like  you  refer 
to,  where  the  Guardians  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
and  contributed  in  that  form  to  poor  persons  who  were 
not  eligible  within  the  law.  It  wa9  distinctly  proved 
to  the  Guardians  that  they  managed  to  convert  tlie  relief 
given  into  whiskey,  and  the  Guardians  themselves  con- 
tributed bo  purcliase  clothing  and  blankets  for  them. 
And  I am  personally  certain  that  in  outdoor  relief  the 
small  sums  that  would  be  likely  to  be  given  would 
simply  go  to  pay  the  house  rent  for  parties  who  live  by 
common  begging,  and  certainly  my  experience  is  that 
the  parties  who  apply  for  outdoor  relief  are  not  the 
class  of  persons  who  would  die  rather  than  come  into 
the  workhouse ; you  will  get  an  exceptional  case  now 
and  again ; parties  are  much  more  likely  to  die  from 
starvation  without  their  poverty  being  known  than 
parties  who  would  take  outdoor  relief  are  to  die  be- 
cause they  would  not  come  into  the  workhouse. 

4756.  How  are  the  people  who  are  very  poor  who  die 
out  buried? — We  always  do  that ; the  law  provides  for 
that ; when  a person  in-  the  County  Donegal  dies  his 
relatives  will  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  for  a coffin 
and  a shroud,  and  a deputation  will  go  round  the  town 
and  beg  the  means  of  providing  a car. 


Mr.  Connell, 
M.  Ward. 


Mr.  Connell  H. 

4757.  Mr.  Durdevy. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Donegal  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  sir. 

4756.  And  have  been  for  some  years?— Yes. 

41759.  You  and  the  Guardians  sent  in  answers  to  all 
the  queries? — Yes.  , ,, 

4760.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  add  to  tne 
answers  you  have  given  to  those  queries?— No;  there 
is  nothing  I would  wish  to  add  ; anything  I would 
be  inclined  to  add  has  been  added  by  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
I entirely  concur  in  everything  he  has  said  on  the 
matter.  Those  answers  are  somewhat  similar  to  the 
answers  he  gave,  and  they  were  the  answers  we  arrived 
at  after  considering  the  matter  as  seriously  as  we  could, 
and  the  Board  were  all  unanimous  that  these  answers 
were  the  best  answers  we  could  give  to  the  several 
questions,  and  any  additional  information  that  Mr. 
Pearson  has  given  I fully  concur  with  him. 

476L  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'The  clerk  has  told  us  that 
your  board,  immediately  after  the  entrance  on  their 
duties,  came  to  the  decision  that  they  would  give  no 
oub-do'or  relief? — We  did. 

4762.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  the  reasons 
Which  influenced  the  members? — Yes;  we  all  believed 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  do  so  for  the  simple  reason 
that  if  a person  got  outdoor  relief  in  a certain  district 
that  a Guardian  in  another  district  would  say  to  him- 
self, “My  neighbour  requires  outdoor  relief  too,”  and 
he  would  use  all  the  influence  he  could  to  get  outdoor 
relief  for  this  person,  and  the  tiling  would  go  from  one 
district  to  another,  so  that  it  would  become  too  general ; 
people  would  be  asking  for  outdoor  relief  that  could  do 
without  it ; it  would  demoralise  the  people  to  a certain 
extent ; it  would  become  very  general,  and  be  an  ex- 
pensive item  on  the  rates. 

4763-  Since  you  came  to  that  resolution  has  it 
affected  the  number  in  the  house  in  any  way  ; did  more 
come  in  ? — No ; I don’t  belieive  it  did  affect  it  appreci- 
ably at  all ; those  that  were  getting  outdoor  relief  when 
our  hoard  came  into  existence  we  continued  outdoor 
relief  to  them,  and  any  provisional  relief  the  relieving 
officer  gives  we  give  him  liberty  to  use  his  discretion. 
We  passed  a resolution  that  without  a doctor’s  cert'fi- 
tcate  that  the  persons  were  not  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the 
house  we  would  give  no  outdoor  relief. 

4764.  You  make  all  the  destitute  who  are  able  to  be 
removed  come  into  the  workhouse? — 'Yes. 

4765.  Has  any  case  of  'hardship  come  under  your 
notice? — 'Well,  no  ; the  only  case  of  hardship  that  came 
under  my  notice  was  the  case  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son, where  the  Guardians  made  a subscription  them- 
selves and  bought  clothing  for  the  parties,  and  gave 
them  provisional  relief  in  that  way;  some  of  these 
people  came  to  the  workhouse  afterwards  and  died 
there. 

4766.  Does  the  feeling  exist  among  the  people  out- 
side, living  in  the  country,  of  a dislike  to  come  into  the 
workhouse  ? — W ell,  no ; when  the  people  became  desti- 
tute I dan’.t  think  the  feeling  is  much  against  coming 
into  the  workhouse  now ; they  believe  they  get  very 


WiM  examined. 

good  treatment,  and  all  that.  There  are  some  people 
who  may  have  a feeling. 

4767.  Chairman. — 'Among  the  very  old  people?— Old 
people  come  in ; they  have  no  reluctance,  I believe. 

4768.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Have  you  many  labourers 
in  your  union? — No ; they  are  nearly  all  small  farmers, 

4769.  Then  the  question  is  not  so  strong  in  your 
union  as  in  some  others? — I think  not ; they  are  nearly 
all  small  farmers,  with  the  exception  of  an  odd  person 
about  the  town  ; but  in  the  country  they  are  all  small 
farmers. 

4770.  What  is  your  view  as  regards  amalgamation; 
do  you  think  the  number  of  workhouses  in  this  county 
is  too  great  ? — I think  there  are  too  many,  certainly ; 
if  it  would  reduce  the  rates  I believe  they  should  bo 
reduced. 

4771.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ? — I have 
not.  I mentioned  before,  I believe,  that  from  the  de- 
crease of  the  population  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the 
facilities  for  transit  and  going  from  one  place  to  another, 
that  certainly  less  workhouses  would  do  now  than  for- 
merly. When  the  union  boundaries  were  first  fixed 
communication  was  very  poor,  but  now  there  are  great 
facilities  for  travelling. 

4772.  Chairman. — 'Do  you  think  this  union  could  be 
abolished  ?— No ; I think  this  union  should  be  retained. 

4773.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — if  Donegal  were  to  he  pre- 
served in  all  its  glory  and  increased  you  think  some  of 
the  other  unions  could  be  done  away  with? — I think  so. 

4774.  Chairman. — Supposing  this  union  were  broken 

up,  have  you  any  idea  how  it  could  be  dealt  with?— I 
would  be  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a workhouse 
in  every  parliamentary  division  of  the  county,  and  I 
think  the  workhouse  should  be  in  the  most  central  pan 
of  the  division.  I think  then  that  Donegal  should 
stand  for  South  Donegal.  . , 

4775.  Mr.  Murnaghan-. — You  have  the  credit  oi 

bringing  forward  a new  proposal  as  regards  parliamen- 
tary areas? — I think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  one  in 
every  parliamentary  division  of  the  county,  and  I bnink 
Donegal  would  be  the  most  central  place  for  Souta 
Donegal.  , 

4776.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Pearson  say  that  a great 
number  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  are  chronic  cas«j 
and  he  has  also  said  he  does  not  think  there  would  db 
any  'hardship  in  removing  these  inmates  to  some  com- 
position ; do  you  agree  with  that?— I think  from  ® 
facilities  for  travelling  now  that  there  would  not  be;  o 
course,  there  are  some  exceptional  cases  in  which®" 
would  be  hardship,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  would  w ■ 

4777.  Have  you  many  children? — There  are  nob  man. 

children.  l 

4778.  Chairman— Eight ? — Sometimes  there  does  w 

be  that  many  even.  . . 

4779.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Has  the  question  of  bom 
ing  out  ever  come  before  the  board? — We  Mfer,  . 
many  children  at  a time.  I believe  it  would  be  ad 
able  in  a great  many  cases  to  board  out.  I knew  s 
cases  myself  before  I became  acquainted  with  the  w . 
house  that  were  boarded  out,  and  they  did  very  w • 
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the  people  that  had  them  in  charge  sent  them  to  school, 
and  they  became  quiet,  industrious  boys  afterwards. 

4780.  And  never  sought  the  house  again? — No,  they 
never  did ; and,  in  fact,  the  people  who  had  them  in 
charge  would  keep  them  for  ever,  would  not  like  to 
part  with  them,  were  very  fond  of  them,  as  fond  as  of 
their  own  children — some  of  them.  I believe  the 
svstem  of  boarding  out,  if  it  was  seen  that  they  were 
properly  conducted  and  sent  to  school,  is  a system  I 
would  approve  of. 

4781.  Would  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  suitable  homes? — I think  nob  if  there  was  a 
fair  fee  given  to  the  parties ; the  fee  might  not  ho  so 
large,  but  if  there  was  a pretty  good  fee  given  there 
would  be  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  farmers 
taking  them  in ; then,  of  course,  the  Guardians  in  the 
neighbourhood  should  see  that  these  were  properly  sent 
to  school  and  conducted ; if  not  they  should  be  taken 
from  them. 

4782.  Chairman'. — You  would  not  be  afraid  of  any 
personal  cruelty  towards  the  children  ? — I would  not  be 
a bit  afraid  of  any  personal  cruelty  to  the  children. 

4783.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Your  general  experience  is 
that  persons  boarded  out  receive  fairly  good  treatment 
from  their  foster  parents  ? — They  do. 

4784.  Chairman. — The  only  danger  would  be  not 
sending  them  to  school,  but  taking  as  much  work  out  of 
them  as  possible? — That  could  be  seen  to  by  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  district;  but  I believe  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  that. 

4785.  Dr.  Bigger.— In  your  evidence  you  mentioned 
something  about  the  county  infirmary  at  LifEord  ? — Yes  ; 
I believe  the  infirmary  at  LifEord  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor  in  a considerable 
area  round  about,  and  the  Shell  Hospital  at  Bally- 
shannon  could  give  accommodation  to  some  of  the 
people  about  Ballyshannon. 

4786.  Chairman. — And  you  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  patients  going  from  here  to  the  Sheil  Hospital? — 
Some  of  them  would  be  willing  to  pay  fox  themselves. 

4787.  But  the  Guardians? 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — They  would  cost  no  more  than 
the  present  cost? — No. 

4788.  The  Guardians  would  be  willing  to  give  as  much 
assistance  as  they  could  ? — They  would,  I believe. 

4789.  Supposing  Donegal  was  preserved,  have  you  in 
your  mind’s  eye  any  of  the  unions  that  could  be  done 


without  in  Donegal.  We  must  begin  with  some  unions,  qc[_  14  4933 

and  we  would  like  to  get  the  opinion  of  a sensible  ’ L 

gentleman,  like  you?— I would  have  Donegal  in  South  Mr.  Connell, 
Donegal,  but  it  is  a question  I would  not  like  to  answer.  H.  Ward. 

4790.  Chairman. — Are  you  afraid  of  Mr.  Boyle? — 

No,  I am  not,  nor  of  Mr.  Magee  either.  I should  say 
Glenties  should  be  retained  for  West  Donegal  and  Mil- 
ford for  East  Donegal,  and  Inishowen  for  Inishowen ; 
and  I would  say,  of  course,  the  reason  I would  pass 
over  Lctterkenny  is  that  I believe  it  could  be  added  to 
the  present  asylum,  not  as  an  auxiliary  requiring  an 
extra  staff,  bub  as  part  of  the  present-  building,  because 
it  is  sufficiently  near  the  present  building  to  be  managed 
by  the  staff  with  some  extra  assistance. 

4791.  WBat  would  you  do  for  Stranorlar? — I would 
turn  it  into  a large  establishment  for  the  whole  county. 

4792.  For  what  class? — If  children  would  not  be 
hoarded  out  it  would  be  a grand  place  in  which  to  train 
the  children  of  the  county,  learn  them  trades,  and  turn 
them  out  good  members  of  society ; either  that  or  to 
turn  it  into  a technical  school  or  agricultural  school. 

I believe  that  any  of  these  workhouses  that  could  be 
dispensed  with  should  be  turned  into  technical  or  agri- 
cultural schools. 

4793.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'What  about  Ballyshannon? 
—■Ballyshannon  could  be  turned  into  something  of  the 
kind  too. 

4794.  Mr.  Dunlevy  — Would  you  sell  it  to  the  War 
Office  for  barracks?— We  could  do  that ; I am  sure  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  buy  it. 

4795.  Mr.  Boyle. — Is  there  any  railway  into  Milford  ; 
is  it  a very  accessible  place  ?— It  is  not  a"  very  accessible 
place,  but  it  is  not  very  far  away  front  the  railway. 

4796.  Is  it  not  at  the  very  end  of  North  Donegal  and 
within  one  mile  of  West  Donegal  ?— 'Well,  I am  not 
quite  sure. 

4797.  Would  it  not  be  about  the  most  inaccessible 
workhouse  that  you  could  have  for  Hist  Donegal  ?— Of 
course  I admit  Stranorlar  is  the  most  accessible. 

4798.  Is  not  that-  a point  in  its  favour.  You  have 
promulgated  the  novel  idea  that  there  should  be  a work- 
house  in  each  parliamentary  division,  but  if  a-  redistri- 
bution of  seats  came,  and  there  were  perhaps  only  two 
parliamentary  divisions  in  Donegal,  would  you  have 
the  workhouses  then  reduced  ? — The  number  of  parlia- 
mentary divisions  will  last  for  some  time. 


Mr.  Charles  Campbell  examined. 


4799.  Mr.  Dunlevy. — You  are  a member  of  the  Done- 
gal Board  of  Guardians  and  District  Council — Yes. 

4800.  And  have  been  since  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  ? — Yes. 

480L  You  sent  in  your  answers  already  to  the  Com- 
mission to  these  queries  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4802.  Have  you  anything  that  you  would  wish  to  add 
now  to  the  answers  that  have  been  sent  in  ; did  you 
hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ward? — -Yes ; I did. 

4803.  Do  you  agree  with  it? — Yes. 

4804.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  with  him  as  regards 
the  unions  that  ought  to  be  closed  up? — Yes. 

4805.  You  would  close  up  Ballyshannon,  Stranorlar, 
Dunfanaghy,  and  Letterkenay  ?— Yes. 

4806.  (Mr.  Murnaghan. — Was  this  matter  considered 
by  your  County  Council — District  Council. 

Mr.  Pearson. — W e have  only  the  one  district  council 
m the  one  union ; it  is  exactly  the  same  body. 

4807.  Chairman. — You  have  no  urban  district? — 'No. 


4808.  Mr.  Dunlevy. — 'Was  it  considered  by  the  dis- 
trict council  what  unions  should  remain  and  what 
should  be  closed? — 'Yes,  sir. 

4809.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — lA  special  meeting  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose  was  there  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4810.  And  the  decision  was? — 'Unanimous. 


4811.  You  think  Ballyshannon  is  so  situated  and  the 
T0*? ■ such  importance  that  it  is  necessary  the 

institution  should  be  retained  there? — It  is  made  up  of 
three  counties. 


. ^2.  I should  have  said  Donegal  ? — Yes ; I thin 
is  ni  a central  position. 

Chairman. — Then  you  would  take  the  Dor 
P~t  of  Ballyshannon  ? — Yes. 

4«A  Mr.  Murnaghan.— -Would  there  be  any  • 
«ifty  in  doing  that  as  regards  the  transit  of  peopl 
his  house? — (No  difficulty  whatever ; in  a short 
we  will  have  a railway  from  Ballyshannon  into 


town,  the  line  is  being  constructed  ; I think  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

4815.  Donegal  is  situated  in  a fairly  central  position  ? 
—The  most  central  I am  aware  of. 

4816.  Because  there  was  a suggestion  yesterday  at 
Ballyshannon  that  Donegal  could  be  done  without-,  and 
I would  like  to  know  from  you  something  on  the  other 
side? — I don’t  see  how  it  could  he  easily  done  without, 
because  it  is  my  opinion,  and  lias  been  the  opinion  of 
all  the  council  whoi  met  at  the  deputation  summoned, 
that  Donegal  was  the  most  central  place  for  South 
Donegal,  and  I believe  it  too. 

4817.  Chairman. — It  was  pointed  out  in  Ballyshannon 
that  they  had  more  than  twice  as  many  inmates  as  you 
have  here,  that  there  are  more  people  seeking  relief  in 
the  infirmary  and  workhouse  than  here,  and  that  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  given  to  them  as  the  more  impor- 
tant centre  of  population  ?— Ballyshannon  is  on  the  out- 
ward skirts  of  Donegal  altogether. 

4818.  They  were  pointing  out  that  the  railway  would 
be  made,  and  it  would  be  very  handy  for  bringing  your 
people  into  -them?— The  Sheil  Hospital  is  in  Bally- 
shannon, and  for  the  sick  and  infirm  I think  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  Ballyshannon 
section,  and  by  conveying  persons  from  Kilcar  to  Bally- 
shannon would  be  a distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  while 
the  distance  from  Ballyshannon  to  Donegal  would  be 
only  about  thirteen  miles,  and  it  would  meet  the  Glen- 
columbkille  section  of  this  part. 

4819.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Pearson  in  thinking 
that  no  matter  how  the  matter  was  settled  some  small 
local  hospital  would  be  necessary  about  Carrick  or  Glen- 
columbkille?-— Yes,  I do  ; it  is  a very  far  distance  from 
Glencolumbkille  to  any  workhouse,  but  yet  Donegal, 
owing  to  the  railway  facilities  from  Killybegs,  would 
be  as  convenient,  and  more  convenient  for  bringing 
them  than  any  other  workhouse  I am  aware  of. 

4820.  For  the  people  who  could  be  removed? — For 
the  people  who  could  be  removed. 


Mr.  Charles 
Campbell. 


z 
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Od,  14  1993.  4321.  But  the  people  who  could  not  he  removed 

" L ’ would  require  some  small  hospital  on  economical  lines? 

Mr.  Charles  — Yes  ; I agree  with  that. 

Campbell.  4822.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — There  was  a suggestion  also 
made  yesterday  that  Ballyshannon  Union  could  accom- 
modate a number  of  outlying  divisions  in  other  counties, 
such  as  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim  ; did  that  question  ever 
come  up  before  your  council  to  consider? — No,  sir. 

4823.  But  what  you  think  is  tihat  if  this  union 
were  retained  that  it  would  be  in  a suitable  position  to 
accommodate  any  person  living  inside  the  boundary  of 
Donegal  as  it  exists  at  present? — Yes,  I do. 

4824.  You  think  it  would  be  a very  suitable  place  ? — 
The  most  suitable  I know. 

4825.  And  the  doing  away  with  it  would  be  an  injury 
to  the  poor?— I believe  that ; and  it  would  be  very  in 
convenient. 

4826.  Mr.  Dunlevy. — Would  not  Irvinestown  work- 
house  be  sufficient  to  look  after  the  Fermanagh  portion 
of  the  Ballyshannon  Union? — Yes;  and  it  would  be 
nearer  than  Ballyshannon. 

4827.  And  Manorhamilton  Union  for  the  Leitrim  por- 
tion ? — Yes. 

4828.  Mr.  Mcbnaghan.—  I understand  your  board 
does  not  give  any  outdoor  relief  except  in  provisional 
cases  and  under  the  certificate  of  the  doctor? — No,  six'. 

4829.  Could  you  tell  tire  Commission  what  was  the 
reason  for  that ; did  you  find  it  was  abused? — We  met, 
we  passed  a resolution,  according  to  the  law,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  still  it  is  the  best  plan  we  could  adopt,  be- 
cause in  a great  many  cases  the-  people  who  would  re- 
ceive outdoor  relief,  what  they  got  would  not  be  for 
outdoor  relief,  but  it  might  be  converted,  and  the  poor 
are  far  better  provided,  I am  of  opinion,  and  know  it, 
within  the  workhouse  here  at  present  than  they  could 
be  outside. 

4830.  As  far  as  food  and  clothing,  perhaps,  they  are 
better  provided,  but  they  have  not  the  freedom  that 
human  nature  seeks ; the  confinement  is  very  cruel 
under  this ; if  there  was  a careful  system  adopted  of 
outdoor  relief  that  would  give  only  to  those  that  would 
be  fully  entitled  to  it,  do  you  not  think  that  would 
relieve  the  institution  of  a great  many  inmates  and 
bring  comfort  to  the  destitute? — I don’t  see  how  the 
poor  who  would  receive  outdoor  relief  could  be  as  com- 
fortable as  they  would  be  within  the  walls  of  the  work- 
house,  nor  as  well  cared  and  looked  after. 


4831.  Supposing  there  was  2s.  a week  or  so  given  to 
the  destitute  person,  could  they  not  subsidise  that  b 
earning  2s.  or  3s.  more,  and  living  more  comfortably 
and  be  happier  than  in  the  barracks  here? — There  are 
very  few  of  them  that  apply  for  out-door  relief  that  are 
able  to  work. 

4832.  For  instance,  people  living  in  the  town  and 
getting  little  jobs,  do  you  think  it  is  right  that  these 
people  should  he  allowed  to  starve  or  go  to  the  work- 
house  ? — The  only  case  that  I know  that  that  applied  to 
we  subscribed  for. 

4833.  I may  tell  you  it  does  happen  in  other  cases?— 
It  is  the  only  case  since  I became  a member  of  the 
board. 

4834.  Tou  don’t  think  any  better  system  of  outdoor 
relief  could  be  devised  than  the  present  system?— I be- 
lieve they  could  not  he  better  accommodated,  and  I 
have  known  cases  that  it  was  painful  to  see  them  living 
there  until  they  were  removed  to  the  house,  and  they 
were  not  within  the  walls  of  the  house  when  I went  to 
see  them  in  a short  time,  and  they  would  not  leave  on 
any  consideration ; parties  that  I visited  from  my  own 
division. 

4835.  Did  you  not  think  you  were  doing  an  injury  to 
the  union  by  bringing  these  people  into  such  comfort- 
able quarters  instead  of  giving  them  assistance  outside 
temporarily  1 — I do  not  believe  it ; I believe  I was  doing 
justice  to  them. 

4836.  Chairman . — You  would  not  do  anything  that 
you  thought  would  produce  real  hardship  to  the  people 
outside? — No,  sir. 

4837.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  at  all  about 
hardship  owing  to  your  refusing  to-  give  outdoor  relief, 
or  hare  you  known  any  case  of  hardship  resulting?— 
No,  sir. 

4838.  What  is  your  own  division? — Innymore. 

4839.  I suppose  people  occasionally  from  time  to  time 
have  mentioned  outdoor  relief  as  a possibility  to  you?— 
No. 

4849.  Since  you  became  a member  they  don’t  look  for 
it  in  your  division?— No.  Within  the  division  I repre- 
sent no  person  lias  applied  to  me  or  spoken  to  me. 

Mr.  Dunlevy. — That  is  the  evidence  I produce  on  be- 
half of  the  Donegal  Board. 

Chairman. — The  doctor  is  here ; we  might  hear 
him. 


Dr.  Warnoce:  examined. 


4841.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  wish  to  supplement  the 
evidence  you  have  already  given? — I don’t  know  that  I 
have  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  I gave  at  Derry, 
except  upon  the  subject  of  amalgamation.  I think 
there  are  too  many  workhouses  in  the  county,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  could  be  done  away  with.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  population  is  not  anything  like  it  was 
when  they  were  first  instituted,  and  in  the  second  place, 
there  are  not  the  same  number  of  people,  according  to 
tlie  population,  requiring  support  in  workhouses.  I 
think,  of  course,  that  the  question  of  workhouses  and 
hospitals  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  and  when  the 
subject  of  removing  them  from  one  place  to  another  is 
discussed  that  that  should  be  kept  in  mind.  To  remove 
the  residents  in  a workhouse  from  one  place  to  another 
would,  in  my  mind,  entail  no  hardship  at  all  when  you 
have  railway  accommodation ; they  are  supposed  to  he 
healthy  inmates — some  are  children,  some  are  old  and 
infirm,  but  they  are  capable  of  removal.  Those  who 
are  incapable  of  removal  axe,  of  course,  confined  to  the 
hospital. 

4842.  Ohairman. — -Do  you  'think  the  question  of  re- 
moving these  people  from  their  friends  is  a practical 
question  ; do  you  think  they  would  feel  being  removed 
from  a distance,  say  from  Ballyshannon  to  Donegal  ? — 
I think  in  some  oases  they  would,  but  for  those  resident 
in  the  body  of  the  house  it  would  not  apply  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  those  in  the  hospital. 

4843.  You  don’t  think  that  would  prevail  to  any  ex- 
tent, that  would  be  a bar  to  an  economical  arrangement 
for  the  good  of  the  community? — No,  I don’t  think  it 
would  to  any  very  great  extent  I think  in  the  case  of 
old  people  resident  in  the  house,  in  families,  that  a 
better  arrangement  should  be  made.  I think  in.  the 
case  of  an  old  couple  in  the  house,  that  have  lived  to- 
gether all  their  lives,  they  should  not  be  separated  when 
coining  into  the  house ; some  arrangement  should  be 


made  by  which  they  would  continue  to  live  together, 
either  in  small  rooms  by  themselves,  or  cubicles. 

4849.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  said  you  think  there 
would  be  no  hardship  in  chronic  cases  of  removal?— 
The  persons  who  are  resident  in  the  body  of  the  house 
are  not  patients;  they  are  not  invalids,  as  a general 
rule ; there  are  some  of  them  infirm,  but  those  who  are 
invalids  and  infirm  are  treated  in  the  hospital  when  the 
hospital  can  aocommodate  them ; that  is  why  I say  I 
don’t  think  the  question  of  hardship,  with  regard  to 
removal,  or  degree  of  removal,  where  there  is  railway 
accommodation,  can  come  in.  For  instance,  take  Bally- 
shannon,  Donegal,  Stranorlar,  and  Glenties,  to  my 
mind  one  workhouse  would  accommodate  all  the  able- 
bodied  and  all  outside  the  hospitals,  and  I think  it  is 
immaterial  which  workhouse  they  are  accommodated  in, 
because  you  have  at  present  railway  communication  be- 
tween Stranorlar  and  Glenties  and  between  Donegal  and 
Stranorlar,  and  in  a year  or  two  we  will  have  communi- 
cation with  Ballyshannon. 

4850.  Then  as  regards  temporary  oaises,  cases  that 
might  not  be  permanent — destitute  for  the  momentr- 
and  still  would  like  to  keep  out  of  the  house  ?— In  tihat 
case  it  would  just  mean  the  railway  fare  from  one  place 
to  another. 

4851.  Chairman. — What  would  you  do  as  regards  the 
sick? — I would  maintain  all  the  present  hospitals  and 
improve  them ; I would  separate  them  entirely  from 
the  body  of  the  house  and  convert  them  into  a block  by 
themselves,  and,  os  I stated  in  Derry,  place  them  under 
an  infirmary  board  on  the  saime  level  and  footing  as  a 
county  infirmary,  and  under  the  management  of  the 
same  board,  with,  perhaps,  in  the  district  hospitals, 
the  addition  of  a few  local  men  added  on  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

4852.  Would  you  hope  to  have  economy? — Certainly- 
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4853.  Mr.  Mtxrnaghan. — 'Do  you  find  the  elected  re- 
presentatives are  extravagant  ? — I don’t  find  they  are  ex- 
travagant at  all ; the  reason  I mentioned  that  in  Derry 
is  I think  it  would  work  for  economy  to  have  them  all 
under  one  board,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  nursing; 
the  same  staff  of  nurses,  particularly  the  fever  nurses, 
could  be  changed  about  from  one  hospital  to  another  as 
required. 

4854.  You  say  you  would  have  a nominated  board 
instead  of  a representative? — No  ; I said  the  present 
infirmary  board — the  County  Council — and,  as  a matter 
of  supervision,  that  question  was  raised  in  Derry  by 
some  one ; the  Comity  Council  could  nominate  or  co- 
opt, whichever  you  choose. 

4855.  Chairman.— The  same  ns  they  do  on  the 
asylum  committee  ?— Exactly  ; a few  local  representa- 
tives in  each  district ; the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
county  infirmary ; it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economy  I mention  this.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any 
fault  to  he  found  with  the  present  boards,  but  I think 
it  would  be  much  better,  particularly  with  regard  to 
nursing,  to  have  the  whole  thing  under  one  control. 
As  I pointed  out  in  Derry,  there  are  times  when  there  is 
a demand  for  more  than  one  nurse  in  a fever  hospital, 
then  you  could  transfer  the  nurses  from  another  hospital 
which  was  not  required  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
wardsmaid  as  well. 

4856.  So  that  having  the  nurses  under  one  control 
you  could  move  them  about  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  ? — Precisely. 

4857.  And  in  that  way  arrive  at  an  economical 
arrangement  ? — Certainly. 

4858.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  very  few 
of  the  old  and  infirm  have  friends,  or,  if  they  have 
friends,  do  they  often  go  to  see  them? — That  is  why  I 
said  it  would  nob  apply  so  much  in  the  body  of  the 
house  as  in  the  infirmary ; they  do  not  have  the  same 
number  of  visitors  going  to  see  them. 

4859.  Very  often  their  friends  are  dead? — Sometimes 
they  are,  but,  as  a rule,  people  do  not  come  into  the 
body  of  the  house  if  they  have  friends  who  can  support 
them.  Their  friends  don’t  allow  them  to  come  in; 
they  are  generally  people  who  have  not  many  friends  or 
relatives  outside. 

4860.  That  is  different  from  the  sick? — Yes  ; because 
they  come  in  as  a matter  of  necessity  and  for  treat- 
ment. 

486L  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
lunatics  or  consumptives? — With  regard  to  the  con- 
sumptives I can  only  repeat  wliat  I said  in  Derry,  that 
I think  there  should  be  a special  institution  for  them 
that  would  serve  a number  of  counties,  not  one  county 
at  all,  because  there  are  not  a sufficient  number  in  one 
county  to  make  it  economical  to  provide  an  institution 
for  them.  One  institution  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
accommodate  all  the  consumptives  in  two  or  three,  or 
perhaps  more,  counties. 

4862.  But  then  the  difficulty  would  be  that  their 
friends  would  not  allow  them  to  go  long  distances? — 
That  is  not  my  experience ; of  course,  it  is  nob  much 
good  sending  them,  at  all  unless  you  send  them  in  the 
early  stage,  _ and  my  experience  is  that  in  the  early 
stage  they  will  consent  to  their  going  any  distance ; in 
a late  stage,  when  you  cannot  tell  them  there  is  much 
hope  it  is  then  that  they  don’t  like  to  let  them  go; 
they  want  to  have  them  die  at  home.  Wtih  regard  to 
the  question  of  lunatics,  we  all  know  that  increased 
accommodation  is  necessary,  and  I think  when  it  can  be 
at  all  arranged  that  the  workhouse,  I mean  now  the 
body  of  the  house — I am  not  talking  of  the  infirmary, 
because  I think  the  infirmaries,  except  in  towns  where 
there  are  county  infirmaries,  I think  the  workhouses’ 
infirmaries  will  all  be  required — but  I think  the  body  of 
the  house  should  be  converted  into  an  auxiliary  asylum 
m addition  to  the  asylum,  and,  again,  for  economic 
reasons,  because  it  would  be  there  under  the  immediate 


control  of  the  staff  of  the  asylum,  and  it  would  not  re-  qc1  j4  iggg 

quire  so  many  additional  attendants,  because  the  cases  ’ 

put  into  an  auxiliary  asylum  are  not  the  acute  cases  Di.  Wavuock. 
that  require  special  supervision. 

4863.  Mr.  Mtjrjjaghak. — That  could  only  be  done  in 
your  county  at  Letterkenny  ? — That  could  only  be  done 
at  Letterkenny. 

4864.  The  asylum,  I understand,  is  overcrowded,  and 
they  are  building  additional  wings?— Yes ; and  the 
workhouse,  with  some  improvements,  would  be  capable 
of  accommodating  harmless  lunatics  with  a certain 
number  of  epileptics. 

4865.  You  think  an  institution  of  that  kind  would  be 
a better  home  for  these  afflicted  people  than  a work- 
house? — Unquestionably,  because  they  would  be  under 
a trained  staff. 

4866.  And  it  would  be  better  for  the  harmless  luna- 
tics already  in  the  asylum  to  be  away  from  the  noisy 
people  ? — Unquestionably. 

4867.  Dr.  Bigger. — With  regard  to  the  fever  hos- 
pitals, should  they  be  decreased  or  increased? — They 
could  not  possibly  be  reduced  with  safety  to  the 
public,  and  I think  in  certain  localities  small  hospitals 
should  be  established  that  could  be  used  either  as 
fever  hospitals  or  as  district  hospitals,  as  occasion  re- 
quired. I mentioned  in  Derry  the  two  localities  that 
I think  require  such  accommodation. 

4868.  One  hospital  that  might  be  used  for  either  pur- 
pose?— According  as  emergency  arose. 

4869.  Chairman. — You  don’t  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a cottage  hospital  common  to  both  in- 
fectious and  non-inf ectious  diseases? — You  could  not 
possibly,  where  you  had  fever,  admit  other  cases. 

4870.  But  suppose  you  were  a long  time  without 
fever,  suppose,  as  often  happens,  for  six  months  or  a 
year? — I think  that  in  the  interval  a case  might  be 
admitted. 

4871.  The  awkwardness  would  occur  if  you  had  half 
a dozen  ordinary,  serious,  medical,  or  surgical  cases  in 
this  hospital ; then,  if  a fever  case  came,  you  would 
have  to  send  it  somewhere  else? — You  would  have  to 
have  a small  isolated  block  so  arranged  that  you  could 
isolate  it  completely ; that  would  be  required  even  in 
surgical  cases,  because  a case  of  erysipelas  might  arise, 
which  you  should  isolate. 

4872.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  they  had  two  wards  that 
would  give  them  time  to  have  the  other  patient  re- 
moved ? — Yes  ; bub  it  is  only  in  case  of  emergency. 

4873.  Chairman. — I think  the  districts  you  referred 
to  were  Gleneolumbkille  and  the  Bosses  ?— Yes ; there 
may  be  others  in  the  northern  end  of  the  county  that  I 
cannot  speak  of. 

4874.  You  might  fix  a site  that  would  accommodate 
both  at  Gweedore? — Yes ; now,  particularly  that  you 
have  a railway  there.  I don’t  mean  that  fever  patients 
should  be  conveyed  by  railway,  but  many  others  could 
be. 

4875.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Have  you  any  suggestion 
about  the  island  of  Arranmore? — I think  there  should 
be  a small  cottage  hospital  that  would  be  used  entirely 
in  the  ease  of  an  outbreak  of  fever,  and  an  arrangement 
should  be  made  to  send  fever  eases  there  when  required. 

Tile  people  won’t  consent  to  go  to  hospital  until  the 
disease  is  advanced,  and  then  there  is  a difficulty  about 
getting  them  on  to  the  mainland,  and  there  is  a danger 
as  well  in  removing  them  ; I mean  danger  to  themselves 
in  removing  them  when  the  disease  arrives  at  that 
stage. 

4876.  Is  there  any  disused  institution  in  that  locality 
that  could  he  turned  into  such  a hospital  ? — I have  nob 
been  on  the  island  lately,  but  I have  heard  there  is ; I 
don’t  know  anything  about  it  of  my  own  knowledge  at 
present.  Of  course,  if  there  was  a permanent  cottage 
hospital  established  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Bosses 
people  this  small  hospital  on  Arranmore  could  be  worked 
in  connection  with  it  as  required. 


Mr.  George  M'Lahghxin,  Clerk 

4877.  Mr.  Boyle. — Have  you  sent  a reply  to  the 

queries?— Yes. 

4878.  It  is  before  the  Commissioners  ; have  you  any- 
thing to  add  to  that? — 'Yes;  there  are  some  general 
statements  I wish  to  add. 

4879.  On  the  question  of  outdoor  relief,  would  you 
»y  anything  as  far  as  your  board  is  concerned  ?— Our 
hoard  is  rather  reluctant  to  give  outdoor  relief,  but  in 
case  of  temporary  distress  or  where  there  are  two  or 


of  Stranorlar  Union,  examined.  ,,  _ 

Mr.  George 

three  in  the  household  they  would  be  in  favour  of  grant-  M'LaughUa. 
ing  it,  but  taking  it  as  a whole  the  majority  of  the 
Guardians  think  that  granting  2s.  or  3s.  a week  as  out- 
door relief  is  not  to  be  advocated,  for  they  think  that 
if  the  workhouse  is  not  a suitable  place  for  treating 
such  cases  it  ought  to  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  to 
meet  such  cases.  From  a sanitary  point  of  view  and 
other  reasons  they  would  be  much  better  treated  in  the 
workhouse  than  in  their  own  buildings,  but  where 
Z 2 
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urgent  cases  are  brought  up  and  advocated  by  the  Guar- 
dian'S of  the  district  the  board  are  in  favour  of  granting 
them. 

4880.  Is  it  only  in  case  of  exceptional  years  they  have 
given  outdoor  relief  ? — Our  outdoor  relief  is  only 
£1  18s.  0 d.  a week ; we  are  really  a poor  district.  In 
Strabame  No.  2 they  are  giving  £9  a week  in  outdoor 
relief ; we  are  the  poorer  part  of  the  county,  and  are 
paupers  supporting  paupers. 

4881.  How  much  is  the  standard  rate  in  'Stranorlar  ? 

— Our  standard  rate  was  the  lowest  in  the  oounty,  ex- 
cept Londonderry  No.  2.  Ballyshannon  was  Is.  Id.  ; 
Donegal,  lO-jrf.  ; Milford,  la.  9f d.  ; Glenties,  2 a.  8£d.  ; 
Inishowen,  Is.  4 fct.  ; Letterkenny,  10|ii.  ; London- 
derry, Id.  ; Dunfanaghy,  10f(7.  ; of  course  we  suffer  by 
that  now.  I sent  in  a statement  to  the  Commission,  but 
I find  that  what  I sent  in  to  the  Commission  was  only 
the  rates  levied  on  “ the  other  hereditaments.”  Bally- 
shannon, to  he  deducted  in  respect  of  agricultural 
grants  for  county  charges,  5'96d.  ; to  be  levied  off  other 
hereditaments,  18' 53d.  ; union  charges,  12'79d.  ; sums 
deducted  in  respect  of  agricultural  grant,  6'46d.  In 
Donegal  the  union  charges  to  be  levied  off  agricultural 
land  are  7'31d.  ; denoted  in  respect  of  agricultural 
grant,  5'15d.  ; other  hereditaments,  12'4Sd.  Dun- 
fanaghy, 14-66d.  ; deducted  in  respect  of  agrieultui-al 
grant,  10'91d.  ; to  he  levied  off  other  hereditaments, 
25'57d.  Glenties,  union  charges,  14'68d.  ; sums  to  be 
deducted  on  agricultural  grant,  16'42d.  ; to  be  levied 
off  other  hereditaments,  31'l<3d.  Inishowen,  union 
charges  on  land,  7'49d.  ; agricultural  grant,  8'15d.  ; to 
be  levied  off  other  hereditaments,  15'64d.  Letterkenny, 
union  charges,  7'09d.  ; sums  to  be  deducted  for  agri- 
cultural grant,  5' 16(7.  ; to  be  levied  off  other  heredita- 
ments, 12'26(7.  Londonderry  No.  2,  union  charges  on 
land,  3'89d.  ; to  be  deducted  in  respect  of  agricultural 
grant,  3'49(7.  ; to  be  levied  off  other  hereditaments, 
7'39d.  In  Milford,  union  charges,  7'94rf.  ; to  be  de- 
ducted for  agricultural  grant,  7’3 2d.  ; to  be  levied  off 
other  hereditaments,  15'27 d.  Strabane  No.  2,  union 

charges,  14- 43d.  ; sums  to  be  deucbed  in  respect  of  agri- 
cultural grant,  5'50 d.  ; on  other  hereditaments,  20(7. 
In  Stranorlar,  union  charges,  8'40r7.  ; to  be  deducted  in 
respect  of  agricultural  grant,  4'87(7.  ; to  be  levied  off 
other  herditameuts,  13'28(7. 

4882.  How  much  was  Strabane  No  2? — The  rate  this 
year  in  Strabane  No.  2 to  be  levied  off  agricultural 
land,  14-49(7.  ; the  grant,  5‘50(7.  ; and  to  be  levied  off 
other  hereditaments,  20(7. 

4883.  Mr.  Mtjbnaghan. — That  is  Is-  8(7.  ; what  is  it 
in  Stranorlar? — '13' 28(7. 

4884.  I suppose  there  is  exceptional  reason  this  year 
for  the  high  rate  in  Strabane  ? — Yes  ; apparently. 

Mr.  Mtjbnaghax. — 'We  understand  that  in  the  Oounty 
Tyrone  the  reason  was  there  was  an  under  calculation. 

4885.  Mr,  Boyle. — Have  you  any  observations  to 
make  about  the  representation  of  the  electoral  division? 
— 'Yes  ; we  have  one  electoral  division  with  a valuation 
of  £376,  and  they  send  forward  two  representatives, 
and  we  have  another  division  with  a valuation  of  over 
£6,000,  and  they  only  sent  forward  two  representatives 
as  well. 

4886.  Mr.  Mttrkagixah. — What  is  the  number  of 
paupers  in  the  house  at  present? — There  are  thirty- 
five  in  the  infirmary  and  three  in  the  fever  hospital. 

4887.  Mr.  Boyle. — 'How  is  Stranorlar  situated  for  the 
purpose  of  transit  and  railway  facilities? — It  is  the 
centre  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Donegal  railways  ; 
all  the  other  railways  radiate  from  Stranorlar  towards 
Donegal. 

4888.  Ohairman. — .That  is  the  southern  branch ; the 
ones  radiating  from  Letterkenny  have  no  connection 
with  you?— ‘No,  sir;  but  Strabane  No.  2 and  Glenties. 

4889.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Suppose  in  the  case  of 
amalgamation  the  union  of  Stranorlar  was  abolished, 
would  it  cause  any  inconvenience  to  the  poor  of  that 
locality  ? — I would  be  in  favour  of  retaining  all  the  in- 
firmaries attached  to  the  various  workhouses.  Taking 
our  own  union,  if  cases  of  illness  occur  on  the  moun- 
tain portion,  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  away,  or  fever 
or  sudden  accidents,  it  would  he  cruel  to  remove  the 
cases  from  those  parts  to  any  other  workhouse.  I think 
the  same  argument  applies  to  all  the  unions  situated  in 
the  county. 

4800.  Is  there  any  neighbouring  union  that  Stranor- 
lar, owing  to  its  situation,  could  serve  in  the  case  of 
amalgamation? — There  is  railway  communication  to 
Strabane,  Donegal,  and  Glenties,  but  none  towards  Let- 
terkenny. 


4891.  Is  Stranorlar  so  situated  that  it  is  in  the  cen. 
tral  portion  of  the  county?— I believe  it  is. 

4892.  What  is  the  valuation  of  the  union  ? — £51  oqq 

4893.  What  is  the  annual  outlay? — The  demand  ™ 

£2,200. 

4894.  Ohaibman.— ‘For  what  purpose  ? — All  purposes 
— medical  charges. 

4895.  Have  you  the  demand  for  Poor  Law  purposes 
only ; could  you  toll  the  amount,  excluding  the  Public 
Health  and  medical  charges? — The  expenditure  for  in- 
mates, including  clothing,  is  about  £680  a year. 

4896.  That  does  not  cover  the  establishment  ?— No, 
sir  ; it  does  not. 

4897.  Have  you  got  what  would  have  been  the  old 
poor  rate  ? — The  average  for  the  last  five  years  on  the 
old  poor  rate  was  10  6d. 

4898.  What  sendees  did  you  do  out  of  that?— All  the 
sendees  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  medical 
charges,  registration,  establishment,  maintenance  of 
paupers. 

4899.  Public  Health?— Yes. 

4900.  Gan  you  toll  me  for  Poor  Law  purposes  only 
what  would  be  the  present  rate  ? 

Mr.  Pearson. — It  was  £1,611  last  year. 

4901.  Ohaiuman. — Out  of  £2,200  ? 

Mr.  Pearson. — 'Yes. 

4902.  Mr.  Muenagiiak. — I notice  that  the  rate  in  the 
standard  year  was  not  as  high  as  it  is  at  present?— 
No,  sir,  it  was  not;  but  we  had  to  expend  between 
£800  and  £900  since  the  Act  came  into  operation  on 
making  improvements  in  the  workhouse  and  on  tie 
additional  nursing  staff. 

4903.  How  were  they  paid  for ; by  means  of  a loan? 
— £300  was  by  means  of  a loan. 

4904.  Has  the  other  £600  been  paid  out  of  the  funds? 
— Yes ; the  ordinary  funds  of  the  union. 

4905.  You  say  there  is  an  inequality  in  some  of  the 
electoral  divisions  owing  to  the  low  rate? — 'Yes,  sir. 

4906-  You  instance  one  case  in  which  the  valuation 
is  £360  and  another  case  where  the  valuation  is  over 
£6,000 ?— Yes. 

4907.  You  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  high  rated 
division  that  it  should  only  have  the  same  representa- 
tion a®  a low-rated  one? — Yes,  I think  so. 

4908.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  relieve 
that  inequality? — Personally,  I think  an  electoral  divi- 
sion under  £2,000  valuation  should  have  only  one  repre- 
sentative. 

4909.  Then  you  would  create  a representation  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation? — Yes  ; I think  it  is  a very  high 
estimate  to  have  too.  And  as  regards  outdoor  relief 
clmrgeability,  I would  be  in  favour  of  making  it  a 
divisional  rating. 

4910.  Simply  on  economical  grounds? — 'Yes. 

491L  And  the  reason  is  to  put  on  every  electoral  divi- 
sion the  cost  of  its  own  destitute? — Yes;  besides  I 
think  when  a district  councillor  advocates  Poor  Law- 
relief  for  a patient  in  lias  district  he  should  he  respon- 
sible for  that,  knowing  that  his  division  has  to  bear  the 
expense. 

4912.  You  can  look  at  that  from  another  point  of 
view.  Of  course,  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  keep- 
ing down  the  rates,  that  would  be  very  right,  but  yon 
must  take  into  consideration  that  a poor  electoral  divi- 
sion might  have  a considerable  number  of  poor  and  a 
rich  electoral  division  might  have  very  few  poor,  then 
you  would  be  putting  the  whole  burden'  of  keeping  up 
the  poor  on  the  poor  electoral  division  ; how  would  it 
affect  you  if  the  rating  system  was  changed  from  a union 
rating  to  a county  rating,  such  as  a county-at-large 
charge  ; do  you  think  that  would  be  a better  distribu- 
tion?— I don’t  know.  I would  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  district  councillors  and  Guardians  would  be  rather 
inclined  to  put  more  cases  on  outdoor  relief  in  their  re- 
spective divisions ; I think  if  it  was  made  a divisional 
charge  'and  brought  more  home  to  them  they  would  sea 
that  the  cases  were  proper  cases. 

4913.  Chairman'. — If  you  put  outdoor  relief  out  of  the 
question? — Leaving  outdoor  relief  out  of  the  question, 
I think  it  should  be  county  rating. 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — 'What  is  the  area  of  the  Strabane 
Union? 

Mr.  Boyle. — The  next  witness  will  tell  you  that. 

4914.  Mr.  Mgbnaghan. — How  many  children  have 
you  got  in  the  house  ? — Ten. 

4915.  Are  youx  Guardians  in  favour  of  the  system  o' 
hoarding  out? — They  .would  be  in  favour  of  boarding 
out,  but  there  are  only  two  children  at  present  boarded 
out  in  the  union. ; I think  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  the  boarding-out  system  is  better.  I would  like 
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to  hand  in  a dietary  scale,  showing  the  liberal  treat- 
ment of  the  paupers  and  inmates  in  Stranorlar  Work- 
house  : the  class  that  uses  tobacco  get  an  ounce  and  a 
half  weekly,  those  who  are  not  confined  to  bed  ; and  one 
ounce  those  who  are ; and  the  doctor  gets  a great  lot  of 
extras  in  the  infirmary. 

4916.  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  infirmary? — 
Thirty-five. 

4917.  And  in  the  body  of  the  house  ? — It  takes  up  the 
balance. 

4918.  Have  you  any  harmless  lunatics  in  the  house? 
— Five. 

4919.  Did  your  Guardians  ever  express  an  opinion  as 
regards  the  benefits  of  an  auxiliary  asylum  ?— •They  are 
of  opinion  that  all  these  classes  of  inmates  should  be 
treated  in  a separate  institution. 

4920.  Any  trouble  with  the  tramp  question  in  your 
union? — Yes,  sir. 

4921.  You  don’t  adopt  the  treatment  they  adopt  in 
Donegal  ? — No,  sir.  In  wet  weather  it  is  very  hard  on 
the  poor  tramp  who  comes  from  Strabane  or  Donegal ; 
it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  refuse  them  admission, 
but  I would  be  in  favour  in  summer  weather  of  abso- 
lutely refusing  admission,  but  in  the  ease  of  women 
and  children  I would  always  admit  them. 

4922.  Chairman. — You  were  master  in  Stranorlar  be- 
fore you  became  clerk? — Yes. 

4923.  For  a great  number  of  years  you  had  this  dis- 
cretion in  your  hands  of  admitting  them  or  nor  admit- 
ting them,  and  that  is  the  way  you  exercised  it? — Yes. 

4924.  You  were  slow  to  refuse  admission? — In  winter 
weather. 

4925.  And  the  Guardians  did  not  impose  any  extra 
order  on  you  with  regard  to  the  regulations  or  rules  ? — 
They  imposed  that  they  should  do  a certain  amount 
of  work  before  leaving  the  house  in  the  morning. 

4926.  Mr.  MrRNAGHAN. — Are  there  any  able-bodied 
inmates  in  the  house? — There  are  two  men  and  four 
women ; there  is  one'  of  the  men  who  is  a lunatic,  so, 
practically,  there  is  only  one. 

4927.  flow  many  could  the  house  accommodate  in  ad- 
dition to  what  you  have? — The  accommodation  is  592 
under  the  old  conditions. 


4928.  That  would  be  cut  down  very  largely  now , per-  0(L  1903. 

haps  to  nearly  half  the  number,  on  account  of  the  space  

that  is  considered  desirable? — It  would  be  reduced;  Mr.  Gaorge 
half  would  be  rather  a big  estimate.  M'Laughlin. 

4929.  Do  you  think  Stranorlar  would  be  a central 
point  ? — Yes.  And  in  recent  years  we  are  trying  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  standard,  and  the  vacant  portion  is 
perfectly  in  repair.  We  are  at  present  spending  £140 
in  sewerage  improvements ; on  the  introduction  of 
water-closets  it  was  necessary  to  provide  new  sewerage. 

4930.  The  Guardians  make  no  objection  to  provide 
these  necessary  things  ? — No ; they  are  in  favour  of 
bringing  the  house  up  to  as  modern  a standard  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  add : the 
farm  at  Stranorlar  Workhouse  is  a source  of  great 
revenue ; I hand  in  the  auditor’s  statement  for  the  last 
half-year. 

4931.  Chairman. — Have  you  the  farm  account? — I 
have  not  the  farm  account  with  me.  For  the  last  six 
years  the  average  profit  on  the  farm  is  £169  11s.  9 d. 

4332.  If  you  had  the  farm  account  I would  ask  you  a 
few  questions  on  it.  You  charge  labour  against  the 
farm  account  ? — Yes. 

4933.  What  do  you  charge  for  labour? — 'Nothing  for 
the  inmates. 

4934.  So  that  the  inmates  give  their  work  for  nothing 
and  that  does  nob  go  into  the  account  as  an  outgoing  ? — 

It  does  not. 

4935.  Then  as  regards  what  you  produce  on  the  farm 
— milk  and  potatoes — how  much  do  you  sell  the  milk  for 
to  the  Guardians  ? — 3d.  a quart. 

4936.  Mr.  Muknaghax. — What  is  the  contract  price? 

— 'Ait  present  I am  paying  3d.  a quart  in  Stranorlar. 

4937.  Chairman. — How  much  do  you  charge  for  pota- 
toes?— The  potatoes  are  at  the  current  price  of  the 
market. 

4938.  I am  afraid  these  farm  accounts  don’t  impress 
me  very  much  ; I have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  of 
them  ; I am  never  impressed  with  farm  accounts  until 
I have  examined  them? — It  is  at  the  current  price,  and 
we  think  the  milk  is  very  good  value. 

4939.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — How  many  cows  have  you 
got  ? — Four  at  present. 

4943.  Do  they  furnish  a sufficient  supply? — They  do. 
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4941.  Mr.  Boyle. — Axe  you  a member  of  the  Stranor- 
lar Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

4942.  You  axe  also  a member  of  the  County  Council 
for  the  Stranorlar  district  and  a member  of  the  asylum 
committee,  and  of  the  County  Infirmary? — Yes. 

4943.  You  have  sent  forward  replies  to  the  Commis- 
sion, but  in  addition  to  that  have  you  any  evidence  to 
offer.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a decrease  in  the  work- 
houses  in  Donegal? — I am,  on  account  of  the  decrease 
in  the  population. 

4944.  I believe  since  1841  the  population  of  the 
county  has  decreased  by  123,000  odd? — Yes. 

4945.  In  connection  with  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion, you  are  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  some  of 
the  workhouses? — I am. 

4945.  As  to  the  individual  workhouses,  would  you  ex- 

Sress  an  opinion  ? — I would  not ; I think  it  is  for  the 
ommission. 

4947.  Chairman. — ‘Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say 
whether  in  your  opinion  Stranorlar  should  be  kept  on  ? 
—The  Guardians  are  unanimous  that  Stranorlar  should 
be  retained,  and  have  passed  a resolution  to  that  effect ; 
that  is  my  own  opinion  too. 

4948.  Mr.  Boyle. — 'Why  is  it  your  opinion? — It  is  the 
centre  of  the  county,  and  connected  in  every  way  with 
railway  communication ; they  have  the  railway  to  Stra- 
bane, Donegal,  and  Killybegs,  and  in  a short  time  we 
will  have  one  to  Ballyshannon  and  Glenties. 

4949.  Chairman. — There  is  none  projected  to  Letter- 
kenny  yet? — A guarantee  has  passed  the  County  Council 
for  a railway  from  Strabane  to  'Convoy  and  then  to 
Letterkenny. 

4950.  But  not  direct  to  Stranorlar? — No. 

4951.  Mr.  Boyle. — How  far  in  the  Letterkainy  direc- 
tion does  the  Stranorlar  Union  extend  ? — It  goes  within 
fair  miles  of  Letterkenny,  and  some  parts  less,  at 
Manus  MTadden’s. 

4952.  I suppose  in  your  opinion  the  management  and 
equipment  of  this  institution  and  its  geographical  situa- 
tion should  be  an  important  element  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  Commission  ? — I consider  so ; I think  the 


Stranorlar  Guardians  have  spared  nothing  in  the  way  of  Teague 
making  the  place  comfortable  for  the  poor.  Magee. 

4953.  Since  1899  how  much  have  they  expended  on 
.improvements  in  the  place  ? — £823. 

4954.  And  I believe  that  Strabane  No.  2 adjoins 
Stranorlar  ? — It  does  ; they  have  removed  all  the  old 
bedsteads  from  the  infirmary  and  got  iron  bedsteads, 
and  mattresses. 

4955.  They  will  see  that  when  they  go  there.  I be- 
lieve Strabane  No.  2 adjoins  Stranorlar ; within  liow 
many  miles  is  the  nearest  portion  ? — Two  and  a half  or 
three  miles  from  Stranorlar  workhouse. 

4956.  How  much  is  the  population,  of  Strabane  No- 
2 ; am  I right  in  saying  it  is  10,463  ? — Yes ; and  the- 
valuation  £42,760. 

4957.  How  much  is  the  population  of  Stranorlar* 

Union  altogether? — 13,707. 

4958.  How  much  is  the  valuation  of  that  union? — 

£31,000. 

4959.  How  much  does  the  fever  hospital  in.  Letter- 
kenny get  from  the  county? — From  the  county-at-laxge 
£114  a year,  and  there  is  one  at  Ramelton  that  re- 
ceives £84. 

4960.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  going  else- 
where?— I would  be  in  favour  of  these  being  sent  some- 
where else  ; in  the  good  old  days  they  were  planted  one 
near  the  Letterkenny  workhouse  and  the  other  three, 
miles  from  Milford. 

4961.  Chairman. — They  were  built  before  the  work- 
houses? — I have  been  fighting  in  the  County  Council  to 
have  these  removed  to  some  other  parts  of  the  county. 

4962.  Mr.  Boyle. — In  as  fax  as  railway  facilities  are 
concerned  Stranorlar  is  the  most  central  part? — It  is 
the  most  central  part  of  the  county. 

4963.  Is  it  not  the  headquarters  of  the  light  railway 
system? — It  is. 

4964.  Chairman. — I think  Letterkenny  would  have  a 
somewhat  different  view  to  that? — No;  I think,  sir,  at 
the  time  the  asylum  was  built  it  was  only  carried  by 
one  vote. 
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4965.  Mr.  Boyle. — How  much  is  the  area  of  Strabane 
Union;  is  it  190,095  acres? — Yes,  the  whole  union ; 
Stranorlar  is  121,151  acres,  and  there  are  six  congested 
districts  in  Stranorlar  Union  and  five  non-eongested. 

4966.  Mr.  Mtjbnaghan. — You  are  a member  of  the 
Donegal  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

4967.  Did  the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  work- 
houses  come  up  before  that  body? — It  did. 

4968.  What  decision  did  they  arrive  at? — It  was 
considered  four  would  be  sufficient,  but  it  was  a very 
small  meeting. 

4969.  It  was  not  summoned  on  notice?— It  was  sum- 
moned to  answer  the  queries  and  something  about  the 
boundary  question,  but  the  claim  of  Stranorlar  is  inter- 
locked with  the  boundary  question,  because  we  con- 
sider these  portions  of  the  union  going  into  Strabane 
should  go  to  Stranorlar ; it  should  be  county  govern- 
ment. 

4970.  That  is  the  claim  of  Stranorlar  Union?— Yes. 

4971.  Is  that  the  claim  of  the  County  Council? — - 
That  is  the  claim  of  the  County  Council,  and  they  have 
passed  several  resolutions  to  that  effect. 

4972.  Ohaihmax. — They  are  quite  willing  to  give  up 
the  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh  portions  of  Ballyshannon  ? 
— They  are. 

4973.  Because  the  question  came  up  yesterday  as  re- 
gards the  boundaries  in  another  portion  of  the  county, 
and  we  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  opinion  of  the 
County  Council  of  Donegal  on  the  subject? — I must  say 
that  was  not  brought  before  the  Council,  but  I know 
the  opinion  of  the  members,  and  they  still  think  it 
should  be  county  government.  The  chairman  is  here. 
They  passed  resolutions  several  times  on  the  boundary 
question. 

4974.  Mr.  Boyle. — Do  you  think  the  situation  of 
'Stranorlar  is  such  that  it  could  give  accommodation  to 
that  portion  of  Donegal  included  at  present  in'  Stra- 
bane  No.  2? — I do.  There  are  about  fifty  inmates  from 
Strabane  No.  2 in  Strabane  Workhouse,  and  if  you 
look  at  to-day's  paper  you  will  see  the  doctor’s  report  on 
the  congestion  of  the  infirmary  in  Strabane;  they  have 
not  room  for  them  there.  That  congestion  we  can  re- 
lieve without  any  expense,  while  they  must  spend 
.£1,000  in  Strabane  in  building  an  infirmary,  and  they 
•must  get  officers  and  assistants  to  carry  this  on,  while 
••we  have  everything  ready  for  them  to  come  into. 

4975.  Chatrwax.— And  welcome  ?— And  welcome, 
and  without  any  expense ; we  have  an  infirmary  that 
can  accommodate  all  that  is  in  both  unions,  and  well 
equipped ; we  have  two  nursing  sisters. 

4976.  If  you  get  Strabane  No.  2 you  would  not  be 
.able  to  absorb  Donegal  as  well?— I did  not  put  forward 
.anything  about  absorbing  any  union. 


4977.  You  don’t  think  that  would  be  too  big  a mouth- 
ful with  the  other  ? — I think  if  we  get  Strabane  No  2 
we  would  be  pretty  well  off  ; we  think  we  have  a c.U;m 
on  Strabane  No.  2 because  for  baronial  purposes  it 
always  comes  to  Stranorlar. 

4978.  Mi-.  Mubnaghan.— -You  think  the  getting  over 
of  that  portion  of  Donegal  that  is  at  present  in  Stra- 
bane Union  would  be  a help  to  the  ratepayers  in  the 
existing  union  of  Stranorlar  ? — It  would,  and  it  would 
be  no  loss  to  the  ratepayers  going  into  Strabane,  be- 
cause our  rates  for  five  years  are  lower  than  Strabane  • 
we  have  sixty-five  or  sixty-six  in  the  house  at  present 
and  giving  us  these  fifty  we  would  have  only  115  • Wg 
could  accommodate  those  well  without  any  extension  of 
premises. 

4979.  In  regard  to  the  tramp  question,  have  you  any 
trouble? — We  have  very  little  trouble;  we  make  them 
do  work  up  to  the  amount  that  they  cost  us  nearly ; we 
make  them  break  stones,  and  don’t  let  them  out  until 
they  do  that  work  ; sometimes  I myself  have  sent  soma 
of  them  further  off  if  they  are  in  any  way  troublesome. 

Mr.  Boyle.— IS  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  oniy 
a few  words  to  say  with  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of 
workhouses,  in  so  far  as  the  workhouses  of  the  County 
Donegal  are  concerned,  but  Stranorlar  as  at  present 
under  this  Commission  is  labouring,  and  must  labour 
under  a disadvantage,  for  the  recent  boundaries  inquiry 
that  was  held  by  you  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  August 
must  inevitably  affect  Stranorlar.  I am  not  going  to 
put  forward  any  personal  view  of  mine,  I only  put  for- 
ward the  view  of  the  Stranorlar  Union.  We  do  not 
say  that  another  union  should  cease  to  exist ; we  say 
that  is  eminently  a question  for  the  Commission,  be- 
cause they  are  as  unbiassed  a Commission  as  any  Com- 
mission could  possibly  be ; no  member  of  this  Commis- 
sion is  from  the  County  Donegal,  and  if  I produced  500 
witnesses  from  Stranorlar  to  say  that  Stranorlar  should 
be  maintained,  or  there  were  500  witnesses  from  Done- 
gal to  say  that  Donegal  should  be  maintained,  the 
Commission  would  still  consider  the  question  as  a 
whole.  But  in  so  far  as  the  annexation  of  Strabane 
No.  2 with  Stranorlar  is  concerned  I would  humbly 
submit  that  is  the  only  way  to  deal  fairly  with  Stran- 
orlar.  You  have  heard  the  figures,  you  have  heard  that 
Strabane  No.  2 in  the  County  Donegal  with  a population 
of  nearly  10,000  has  a valuation  of  over  £42,000,  a 
valuation  in  excess  of  an  existing  union  in  the  County 
Donegal,  the  union  of  Stranorlar,  which  has  only  a 
valuation  of  £31,000  odd  ; that  is  a fact  that  is  before 
you,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Commission,  which  has  to  decide  on 
the  amalgamation  of  unions  without  fear,  favour,  or 
affection,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  economic  admini- 
stration of  the  Poor  Laws  for  the  poor  and  only  for  the 
poor. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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TWELFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  28th,  1903. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Omagh. 


Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Ooey  Bigger. 


Mr.  John  Muldoon,  B.L.  (instructed  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
O'Connor,  solicitor),  appeared  for  the  Omagh  Rural 
District  Council. 

Chairman. — Gentlemen,  I suppose  the  object  of  our 
inquiry  to-day  is  understood  to  be  the  question  of  how- 
far,  if  at  all,  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  can 
be  improved  in  the  County  Tyrone.  Is  there  any 
appearance  here  for  the  County  Council,  any  profes- 
sional appearance?  You  appear,  I suppose,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery as  one  of  the  County  Council  ? 


Mr.  Montgomery. — I was  deputed  to  give  evidence 
for  the  County  Council ; the  County  Council  did  not 
employ  a professional  man. 

Chairman. — We  generally  take  the  County  Council 
evidence  first. 

Mr.  Montgomery. — I think  Mr.  Moore  is  the  other 
witness  appointed,  and  he  is  upstairs ; there  is  some 
County  Council  business  going  on,  and  we  could  relieve 
each  other. 

Chairman. — Then  if  you  would  come  first. 


Mr.  H.  de  F.  Montgomery,  d.l.,  examined. 


4980.  Chairman. — Mr.  Montgomery,  have  the  County 
Council  considered  definitely  whether  there  ought  to  be 
any  breaking  up  of  unions  in  the  county  ; are  they 
in  favour  of  it? — The  committee  that  was  appointed  and 
authorised  to  deal  with  the  point  decided  that  there 
should  he  no  amalgamation,  though  they  considered 
that  there  may  possibly  be  some  alteration  of  boun- 
daries and  some  readjustment  of  establishments  and 
duties,  I think  possibly  I Had  better  put  in  the  answers 
to  your  queries ; they  embody  the  different  points  that 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
County  Council. 

4981.  That  is  this  printed  document  ? — That  is  that 
document. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Tyrone  County  Council, 
with  authority  to  deal  with  queries  from  Poor-Law  Re- 
form Commission,  met  on  July  24th,  and  agreed  upon 
the  following  general  answers  to  the  queries : — 

Query  1.— The  ratepayers  of  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  smaller  unions  in  the  county  could  not  secure 
adequate  representation  at  such  distant  centres  as 
Omagh,  Strabane,  and  Dungannon. 

The  administration  of  outdoor  relief  requires  to  he 
decentralised  rather  than  further  centralised,  in  order 
to  secure  that  it  should  be  carried  out  with  due  care 
and  adequate  local  knowledge. 

An  infirmary  for  the  sick  poor  and  a refuge  for 
destitute  aged  and  infirm  is  required  at  a reasonable 
distance  from  the  remoter  districts. 

As  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  reduce  the  numbers 
and  increase  the  areas  administered  by  Rural  District 
Councils  as  road  authorities,  sanitary  authorities,  etc., 
the  extra  expense  of  maintaining  those  councils,  as 
Boards  of  Guardians  for  their  respective  districts, 
will  be  inconsiderable. 

Query  2. — No  union  should  be  dissolved. 

Query  3. — The  cost  of  maintenance  of  unnecessary 
building  and  an  unnecessary  staff  in  the  smaller 
unions  could  be  lessened,  and  the  care  of  certain 
classes  of  paupers  improved. 

1.  By  lodging  all  the  harmless  lunatics  and  idiots 
in  the  county  (or  in  the  two  Counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh)  in  the  superfluous  space  existing  in.  the 
workhouse  of  one  of  the  smaller  unions. 

2.  By  providing  for  the  sane  epileptics  in  some 
central,  national,  or  provincial  institution. 

3.  By  sending  the  children  to  an  industrial  school, 
possibly  to  one  established  in  a disused  workhouse 

4.  By  abolishing  lodging  accommodation  for  tramps 
or  "casuals,”  in  all  but  the  three  larger  workhouses 
in  the  county. 

Query  4. — Provision  would  be  required  to  adjust 
financial  relations  between  the  smaller  unions,  to  be 
placed  on  a more  economic  basis,  and  larger  unions, 


relieving  them  of  some  of  their  liabilities  as  regards 
the  entertainment  of  tramps,  etc. 

Some  boundaries  might  advantageously  be  changed 
to  meet  new  circumstances  arising  from  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  and  otherwise ; also  to  lessen  inequa- 
lities between  areas. 

Union  rating  does  not  work  well  as  regards  the 
administration  of  out-door  relief,  medical  charities, 
and  sanitary  matters. 

Dispensary  district  rating  would  work  better.  The 
people  of  a dispensary  district  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  whole  of  such  district,  and  have  common  local 
interests  in  the  same  market  town,  etc.,  which  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  other  dispensary  districts  in 
the  same  union. 

Query  5.— Improvement  or  enlargement,  or  both, 
are  required  in  the  infirmaries  at  Cookstown,  Clogher, 
and  uastlederg,  which  might  be  facilitated  by  the 
changes  suggested  in  the  answer  to  query  3. 

Query  6. — (a)  See  answer  to  query  5. 

(b)  See  answer  to  query  3. 

(c)  See  answer  to  query  3. 

Query  7.— The  district  infirmaries  should  be  made 
available  to  the  surrounding  ratepayers  and,  to  some 
extent,  remunerative,  by  the  establishment  of  paying, 
wards,  at  rates  of  pay  graduated  according  to  means 
or  valuation,  with  some  discretion  to  Boards  of' 
Guardians  in  applying  the  scale. 

Query  8. — The  number  of  workhouses  at  which,  ac- 
commodation for  casuals  is  provided  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  reduced  to  one  half,  strict  measures  being, 
taken  in  the  way  of  cleansing  and  medical  control. 

4982.  Then  the  opinion  of  the  County  Council  com- 
mittee was  that  no  union  should  be  dissolved? — Yes. 

4983.  Has  that  view  of  the  committee  oome  .before 
the  County  -Council  at  any  meeting  specially  sum- 
moned to  consided  it  1— I was  abroad  at  the  last  County 
Council  meeting,  and  I am  not  sure  whether  it  did  come 
before  it  or  not ; possibly  Mr.  Moore  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  that. 

4984.  This  document  is  the  report  of  the  committee  ; 
now  would  you  tell  briefly  in  your  own  words  the  views 
of  the  committee? — There  was  a very  strong  feeling  that 
the  unions  were  so  situated  that  the  remote  parts  of 
them  would  not  be  properly  represented  at  board  meet- 
ings at  the  centres  of  the  larger  unions. 

4685.  And  if  the  smaller  unions  were  broken  up  the 
ratepayers  of  such  small  unions  would  not  be  adequately 
represented  at  meetings?— Yes.  Also  that  the  sick  poor 
could  not  be  adequately  dealt  with,  that  the  distances 
would  be  too  great,  not,  of  oourse,  from  the  parts  of  the 
smaller  unions  nearest  to  the  centres  of  the  Targe 
unions,  but  that  the  portions  of  the  unions  most  remote 
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from  the  centres  of  the  large  unions  -would  he  alto- 
gether too  far  off  for  dealing  with  cases  of  sickness  and 
the  aged  and  infirm. 

4906.  Did  you  consider  the  question  whether  it  would 
be  economical,  if  possible,  to  provide  for  the  s:ck  in 
such  a case  by  the  erection  of  cottage  hospitals  ? The 
idea  is  that  there  should  be  something,  either  that 
thei-e  should  be  a cottage  hospital  in  lieu  of  the 
present  workhouse,  or  that  the  workhouse,  or  some  part 
of  the  workhouse,  as  might  turn  out  desirable,  should 
be  made  into  a hospital,  or  the  infirmary  improved 
so  that  the  hospital  accommodation  should  be  rather 
better,  and  that  the  unused  places  should  be  either  used 
for  a more  useful  purpose  in  some  way  or  other,  either 
used  for  infirmary  purposes  or  for  some  other  purpose 
altogether  so  as  to  leave  the  infirmary  as  the  only 
tiling  to  keep  up  in  the  smaller  unions. 

4937.  Then  they  mention  something  about  the  Rural 
District  Councils,  but  our  function  does  not  include 
sueh  bodies  or  such  districts  at  all,  of  course?— ‘That 
was  merely  put  in  as  another  reason  against  the  dissolv- 
ing of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  smaller  unions 
that  they  would  actually  exist ; the  same  bodies  of  men 
would  necessarily  go  on  existing  for  another  purpose, 
and  therefore  you  would  not  save  much  by  abolishing 
them  for  one  purpose  when  they  would  go-  on  existing 
for  another. 

4988.  And  you  so  double  the  work  on  the  representa- 
tives going  to  distant  places  for  the  Poor  Law  business 
and  transacting  the  business  of  the  Rural  District  Coun- 
cil in  another  place? — Precisely. 

4989.  Therefore  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
union  should  be  amalgamated  ? — There  was  also  another 
point,  we  consider  that  the  administration  of  outdoor 
relief  suffers  rather  from  the  centralisation  under  the 
present  Act,  from  the  substitution  of  union  rating  for 
divisional  rating,  and  if  the  outdoor  relief  would  be 
virtually  administered  over  the  remoter  districts  of 
these  amalgamated  unions  it  would  be  administered  by 
people  who  knew  nothing  about  tire  applicamts ; very 
likely  the  whole  board  would  know  nothing,  because  the 
attendance  from  these  remote  districts  would  be  so 
very  had  that  it  would  be  administered  by  people  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  people  concerned. 

4990.  That  is  under  query  4? — It  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  answer  to  query  1. 

4991.  Then  under  query  3 ? — That  I think  we  are  all 
agreed  about;  that  the  harmless  lunatics  and  idiots 
should  he  lodged  in  some  one  place,  and  probably  the 
harmless  lunatics  and  idiots  from  two  counties  could 
very  well  be  put  in  one  place.  I think  the  figures  in 
your  last  report  show  that  the  total  number  of  these 
lunatics  is  small  in  the  county ; I have  not  the  figuro 
with  me. 

4092.  It  is  small? — Then,  of  course,  the  number  of 
sane  epileptics  is  still  smaller,  and  rather  points  to 
the  view  that  one  asylum  for  the  whole  country  would 
be  the  proper  arrangement  for  them. 

4993.  It  is  rather  under  400  altogether.  About  the 
lunatics,  did  you  consider  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  provide  for  the  lunatics  in  an  auxiliary  asylum,  such 
as  a closed  workhouse,  or  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
existing  asylum? — *We  are  anxious,  of  course,  if  pos- 
sible, to  utilise  the  present  buildings,  which  at  present 
are  larger  than  are  wanted,  and,  personally,  my  own 
first  idea  was,  if  it  could  be  possible,  to  .convert  Omagh 
Workhouse,  or  part  of  it,  into  an  auxiliary  asylum. 
There  it  is,  and  it  would  he  close  to  the  asylum  and 
under  the  same  officers.  But  it  appears  in  the  Omagh 
Workhouse  there  are  more  able-bodied  paupers,  and  it 
is  more  required  for  various  purposes  than  the  smaller 
workhouses,  so  that  it  might  not  be  practicable,  but 
whether  by  adding  to  the  infirmary  so  as  to  enable 
the  infirmary  at  Omagh  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a county 
infirmary  and  union  infirmary,  the  body  of  the  work- 
house  might  he  possibly  vacated  and  made  available  for 
idiots,  is  a thing  I have  not  been  able  to  go  into. 

4994.  You  did  not  go  into  the  figures  whether  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  keep  all  the  lunatics  in  an  enlarged 
asylum  or  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to  send  them  to 
a disused  workhouse? — No ; T did  not  go  into  the 
figures. 

4995.  The  capitation  grant  would  be  less  if  you  had 
an  auxiliary  asylum  ? — Yes. 

4996.  Half  ?— So  I understand. 

4997.  You  would  get  2s.  instead  of  4s.  ? — Yes.  No 
I am  sorry  to  say,  we  did  not  go  into  that  calculation^ 
but  I take  it,  whichever  is  the  moat  economical  plan 


we  should  certainly  approve,  having  been  quite  agreed 
that  they  should  all  go  to  some  one  place. 

4998.  If  you  had  an  auxiliary  asylum  you  would  re- 
quire an  extra  medical  staff  and  an  extra  trained  super- 
vising staff,  whereas  if  you  had  your  existing  asylum 
increased  ?— The  same  staff  would  go  further. 

4999.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  answer  to  query  3 
speaks  of  lessening  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
unnecessary  buildings? — Well,  I sent  up  a more  elabo- 
rate note  of  evidence  with  regard  to  Cloglier,  for  which 
I am  also  deputed  to  give  evidence,  and  possibly  it 
might  be  better  to  take  up  that  in  connection  with 
Cloglier. 

5000.  Yery  well,  we  will  pass  over  that  for  the  pre- 
sent?— I can  only  give  that  as  an  instance;  I believe 
something  similar  would  probably  be  tlie  case  in  the 
other  smaller  unions. 

5001.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  children? — The  chil- 
dren are  largely  boarded  out,  and  the  more  children  are 
boarded  out  the  more  unsuitable  is  the  workhouse  for 
the  remaining  children  as  a place  of  education ; there- 
fore we  recommend  that  those  children  that  cannot  be 
boarded  out  for  various  reasons  should  be  sent  to  some 
sort  of  an  industrial  school. 

5002.  Under  Poor  Law  management,  or  do  you  mean 
an  ordinary  industrial  school ; do  you  mean  a Poor 
Law  school  as  there  is  at  Trim  ? — I don’t  think  we  went 
into  that  point ; we  were  merely  satisfied  that  these 
children  should  not  be  left  in  the  workhouse;  that 
would  be  one  thing  that  would  reduce  the  staff  and  tha 
number  of  rooms  wanted  in  these  workhouses,  and  the 
children  would  be  better  in  some  form  of  well-conducted 
school. 

5003.  Cut  away  from  workhouse  associations?— Yes. 

5004.  Did  you  consider  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  enlarge  by  legislation  the  powers  of  the  Guardians 
so  that  they  might  board  out  a larger  number,  if  not  all 
the  cliildren? — I don’t  think  that  that  was  considered, 
hut  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I think  it  would  be 
approved. 

5005.  Cliildren  of  women,  for  instance,  who  would 
have  two  or  more  illegitimate  children? — Yes. 

5006.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  advocating  that  such  a 
woman  should  be  deprived  of  the  custody  of  her  chil- 
dren ? — That  must  depend  on  the  merits  of  the  case ; I 
should  say  in  some  cases  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

5007.  The  woman  who  lias  liad  two  or  three  illegiti- 
mate children  you  cannot  look  on  her  in  the  same  light 
as  a woman  who  has  had  one  lapse? — No ; I think 
where  the  merits  of  the  case  clearly  point  to  that  there 
should  be  power  to  take  them  away. 

5008.  And  as  regards  women  who  come  into  the  work- 
house  to  be  confined  of  the  first  illegitimate  child, 
would  you  still  keep  up  the  ward  in  every  workhouse 
for  the  admission  of  such  persons  ? — I don’t  think  we 
went  into  that ; that  is  a very  difficult  question  I should 
not  like  to  give  an  ill-considered  answer  on. 

5009.  Of  course  there  are  risks  of  increasing  instead 
of  diminishing  immoral  tendencies  by  kindly  treatment. 
— As  far  as  I can  judge  from  experience,  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  abolish  that  refuge  altogether. 

5010.  That  ward  in  the  workhouse  infirmary.  It  was 
suggested  to  us  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  it  might 
be  possible  that  religious  associations  or  religious  com- 
munities of  various  sorts,  as  they  have  those  refuges, 
that  they,  and  not  the  workhouses,  should  be  the  people 
who  would  take  charge  of  such  cases,  that  those  refuges 
should  have  a lying-in  ward  attached,  and  that  the 
Guardians  might  pay,  as  they  do  now,  for  patients  in 
extern  hospitals  ; pay  so  much  a head  for  women  going 
there,  and  under  religious  influences  it  might  be  hoped 
that  these  women  would  be  turned  aside  from  their  evil 
courses  after  their  first  lapse  and  not  fall  again  ? — That 
would  be  probably  very  desirable  where  such  places  are 
accessible,  but  in  those  remote  unions  here  I don't 
know  that  there  are  such  places. 

5011.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  any  nearer  than 
Belfast  here? — ‘No;  I apprehend  that  would  not  meet 
the  case. 

50H2.  Then  it  would  really  come  to  a question 
whether  if  a county  or  two  counties  combined  an  insti- 
tution might  not  arise  which  would  he  willing  to  take  in 
such  cases  ? — Yes  ; but  then  I imagine  in  many  cases  the 
women  don’t  come  in  until  too  late  to  give  time  for  re- 
moval for  long  distances. 

5013.  My  own  experience  of  inspection  in  workhouses 
is  that  you  see  these  poor  girls  in,  unfortunately,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time? — You  probably  have  a 
much  larger  experience  than  I have. 
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5014.  They  seem  to  come  in  some  months  before,  as 
soon  as  their  condition  makes  them  ashamed  of  remain- 
ing outside,  and  when  they  can  no  longer  remain  in  a 
situation  ? — Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  I think  your  sug- 
gestion would  be  good. 

5015.  They  would  be  under  good  influences  for  months 
before  their  confinement,  and  the  child  could  be  pro- 
vided for  some  way  ? — That  is  only  a suggestion  ; I 
think  that  would  be  very  desirable  indeed. 

5016.  That  would  remove  a class  from  the  workhouse 
that  everyone  is  anxious  to  see  removed? — Yes,  and  it 
would  reduce  the  number  of  eases  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  in  very  much ; there  is  a practical  difficulty 
about  it,  unfortunately,  and  that  is  that  in  some  of  the 
smaller  unions,  where  we  really  have  no  able-bodied 
people,  these  unfortunate  women  are  the  only  people 
that  act  as  servants  to  do  the  work. 

5017.  That  is  so,  but  then  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay 
servants? — I think  so  myself,  but  it  would  be  a difficulty 
in  the  eyes  of  some  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

5018.  Hardly,  I think,  if  they  considered  that  the  sal- 
vation of  the  woman’s  future  was  put  in  one  side  of  the 
scale? — 'Personally,  I entirely  take  your  view. 

5019.  Then,  about  tramps? — dearly,  the  present 
■system  is  all  wrong,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not 
found  time  to  go  into  that  matter  thoroughly  ,and  I 
should  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  them.  But  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  reducing  the  establishments  of  these  small  work- 
houses, it  has  occurred  to  me  that  whatever  is  done 
with  tramps  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  allow  them  so 
many  places  to  stop  at.  For  instance,  in  Tyrone  if  the 
tramps  were  only  received  at  one  or  two,  or  at  the  out- 
side three  workhouses,  it  would  be  enough,  and  the 
smaller  workhouses  might  be  relieved  of  having  to  pro- 
vide a casual  ward,  and  I suppose  there  would  have  to 
he  some  little  financial  arrangement  between  them  and 
the  larger. 

5020.  I don’t  think  any  financial  arrangement  would 
he  necessary  as  regards  the  tramps  ? — I should  hope 
not.  I think  if  the  tramps  are  put  under  a proper 
system  there  would  be  no  such  arrangement  necessary. 

5021.  What  would  you  do  at  Clogher  ; supposing  you 
closed  the  casual  ward  there,  what  provision  would  you 
have,  or  would  you  have  any  provision  at  all  there  for 
wayfaring  and  destitute  people  ? — My  impression  is  that 
no  provision  would  be  necessary ; after  all,  wayfaring, 
destitute  people  can  generally  get  some  sort  of  shelter0 ; 
rt  is  necessary  there  should  be  some  sort  of  public 
shelters  for  them  perhaps,  hut  I think  Enniskillen, 
-Dungannon,  and  Omagh  would  be  near  enough  to  serve 
the  Clogher  district.  I understand  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Guardians  at  Clogher  that  that  is  so,  that  that 
would  not  cause  any  serious  hardship.  Then  we  also 
think  that  the  boundaries  might  advantageously  be 
changed  in  some  respects  owing  to  the  means  of  com- 
munication being  entirely  changed  bv  the  making  of 
new  railroads.  However  I will  come  back  to  that  when 
1 am  dealing  with  Clogher. 

5022.  That  would  affect  the  attendance  of  Guardians 
at  board  meetings  and  the  removal  of  able-bodied 
people,  but  not  the  removal  of  the  sick  ? — To  a certain 
extent  it  would;  you  could  put  a sick  person  at 
Oaledon  on  the  train  to  bring  the  person  straight  to 
Clogher,  who  has  now  either  to  be  carted  all  the  way 
across  to  Dungannon  or  sent  round  to  Portadown. 

5023.  You  don’t  have  sick  people  removed  by  train 
toany  0f  your  workhouses  ?— I think  to  a certain  ex- 

5024.  You  might  have  a certain  amount  of  ailing 
peopie,  but  you  won’t  have  people  who  are  seriouslv 
J“  l— Yes ; but  for  the  attendance  of  Guardians  it  would 
oe  a g^t  convenience.  Then  the  general  opinion  is 

does  not  work  well  as  regards  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief  and  medical  charities 
and  sanitary  matters. 

would  y°u  think  better?— The  dis- 
djStl^  has  been  sug?ested.  I take  it  that  the 
.Onn?  dF™*on  13  too  small  an  area,  though  most 
*hl"kthat  thafc  much  better  than 
fa*inS>  but  I believe  the  electoral  division  was 
WM  °f  normal  “toto  "’ben  the  thing 

ELS?  ?6d’  that’  of  course,  is  no  longer  any 
d S LMdl°+eS  ?0t  •*«*  the  ™*tter  at  all,  but  the 

or w, F dlstrlct  » a district  where  the  people  more 

woiIlTb^^trMl1d<Kher  Wtere  the  outdoor  relief 
«Ud  be  oontaOW  by  people  who  knew  the  applicants, 

i. 

to  people  having  a common  interest  Where  I 


have  noticed  the  fault  is  this,  supposing  the  people  of 
some  dispensary  district  want  to  build  a dispensary 
house  and  a doctor’s  residence  that  the  people  of  the 
other  districts  prevent  their  doing  so,  because  it  is  made 
a union  charge,  and  possibly  there  might  be  a little 
jealousy  between  the  little  market  towns  at  the  centre 
of  the  different  dispensary  districts,  and  they  always 
consider  that  they  have  no  right;  to  pay  for  things  that 
are  only  for  the  benefit  of  one  district.  And  there  are 
other  things  that  turn  up  from  time  to  time  under  the 
Poor  Law  as  well  as  under  the  other  Local  Government 
branches  in  which  I think  that  dispensary  district  rat- 
ingwouM  work  very  much  better  than  union  rating. 

5026.  Would  you  still  keep  union  rating  for  indoor 
relief,  establishment  charges,  salaries  of  officials,  and 
all  that? — I suppose  there  would  be  union  rating  for 
establishment  charges ; whether  the  charge  for  indoor 
paupers  should  be  put  on  the  dispensary  district  I don’t 
I think,  possibly,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
both  on  the  same  sort  of  rating  so  as  to  prevent  people 
being  sent  into  the  house  because  it  is  a union  charge, 
instead  of  giving  them  outdoor  relief  when  they  ought 
to  get  »t,  because  it-  is  a district  charge.  I think  that 
probably  the  rating  for  all  the  paupers  supported  should 
be  on  the  same  basis. 

. &027.  Now,  query  5 deals  with  certain  contingencies 
in  the  event  of  Cookstown,  Clogher,  and  Castlederg  not 
being  closed  ?— Yes ; that,  certain  parts  of  the  house 
that  are  used  now  for  other  purposes  might  be  used  to 
improve  the  infirmaries,  or  if  the  building,  which  is 
largely  unused,  could  be  taken  over  for  some  other 
purpose,  with  some  comepnsation  to  the  union,  that 
compensation  might  take  the  form  of  something  that 
would  build  a cottage  hospital  or  so  improve  the  present 
infirmary  as  to  make  it  a suitable  infirmary.  Then  I 
think  there  is  a general  feeling  that  the  district  in- 
firmaries should  be  rearranged  so  that  respectable 
people  would  not  be  ashamed  to  go  into  them,  and  they 
should  be  made  remunerative  by  arrangements  being 
made  that  paying  patients  should  go  in. 

5028.  Graduated  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Guardians ? There  should  be  some  standard,  and  the 
Guardians  should  have  some  little  discretion  to  vary  it, 
but  probably  there  ought  to  be  some  fixed  sum  for 
different  classes— different  wards— which  the  Guardians 
might  have  a discretion  to  vary  in  certain  cases. 

5029.  You  are  a Governor  of  the  Fermanagh  Infir- 
mary— Yes. 

5030.  They  have  some  such,  scale  there ; it  is  an 
absolutely  discretionary  scale?— Yes  ; they  expect  the 
person  recommending  the  patient  to  say  what  he  ought 
to  pay,  and  I don’t  think  that  works  very  well. 

5031.  It  would  be  merely  an  indication? — It  would  be 

merely  an  indication,  but  still  it  puts  a job  on  the  per- 
60?n^o°0™aend*n®  ^ not  al'va7s  very  convenient. 

5032.  The  person  recommending  might  mention  what 
the  man  s circumstances  are,  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  15s. 
or  20s  a week,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  that  he  has 
a family  of  so  many  persons?— I think  reference  might 
be  made  to  the  person  recommending,  but  in  practice 
sometimes  there  is  a case  that  is  quite  clearly  a case 
to  recommend  to  the  infirmary  but  in  which  the  person 
recommending  does  not  know  the  man’s  whole  circum- 
stances, and  has  not  time  at  the  moment  to  investigate, 
and  cannot  keep  his  recommendation  back  while  he 
investigates. 

5033.  He  1 

auk. 

5034.  And  admission  would  not  be  refused?— If  there 
was  a standard  according  to  valuation  or  wa^es,  then 
the  recommender  might  be  referred  to. 

5035.  You  could  hardly'  do  that;  that  would  he 
utterly  knocked  out  if  a man  had  a family  of  twelve 
children,  for  instance  ?— It  would,  but  then  you  would 
have  a reference.  If  the  man  said  he  could  not  pay 
according  to  the  scale  he  came  under  because  of  some 
reason  of  this  sorb  that  would  be  a case  to  refer  to  the 
recommender  but  you  don’t  want  to  put  more  work  on 
the  recommender  than  you  can  help,  and  in  the  normal 
case  the  man  might  go  under  a scale,  and  then  the 
recommender  might  be  asked  when  he  said  he  could  not 
go  under  that  scale  for  any  reason. 

f03^  ,Quel7  ,7  you  say  the  district  infirmary,  that  is 
the  old  hospital  or  the  cottage  hospital  in  its  place?— 

5037.  By  what  bodies  should  they  be  looked  after?— 
lde\ls  ^7  should  be  put  under  a proper  hospital 
staff— a head  nurse  and  master— but  I suppose  they 
Guardian&3111  ^ mana£ementi  of  the  Boards  of 
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Mr.  H.  De  F. 
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5038.  Not  under  the  management  of  a committee  such 
as  is  indicated  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  a com- 
mittee comprised  partly  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Council  and  partly  of  resident  in  the  locality  appointed 
by  the  Guardians  ?— 'That  might  be  a useful  arrange- 
ment. I don’t  think  we,  any  of  us, -went  into  that.  Me 

considered  merely  that  the  Guardians  should  still  re- 
main established,  and  should  still  remain,  in  the  last 
resort  at  any  rate,  the  governing  body.  I think  com- 
mittees of  that  sort  would  be  useful  for  various  pur- 
poses, because  the  weekly  attendances  of  Guardians  at 
some  of  these  unions  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  if  there 
were  certain  committees  appointed  that  would  attend 
and  let  the  Guardians  only  have  to  meet  once  a month 
— on  the  day  that  they  meet  as  District  Councillors— I 
think  the  thing  might  work  a great  deal  better  than  it 
does,  but  then  you  would  have  to  find  a committee  that 
would  attend  ; sometimes  committees  attend  even  worse 
than  the  whole  body. 

5039.  In  the  County  Tyrone  you  ought  to  get  such 
committees  ? — I believe  in  most  cases  you  could.  If 
you  leave  the  administration  of  these  district  hospitals 
in  the  Boards  of  Guardians  they  are  associated  in  the 
public  mind  altogether  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  they  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  Poor 
Law  hospitals,  especially  if  parts  of  the  old  workhouse  ; 
if  you  get  a committee  that  partly  lias  no  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law  it  does  put  it  on  a somewhat  better 
basis. 

5040.  It  might  help  to  put  the  thing  on  a right  foot- 
ing, but  I think  the  Guardians  would  expect  to  have  a 
predominant  voice?— -It  would  be  a committee  consti- 
tuted something  like  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  County  Council;  it ^ would 
be  a committee  appointed  by  the  County  Council  con- 
sisting of  members  of  its  own  body  with  certain  other 
persons  associated. 

5041.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  that  meet  with  your 
approval  ? — I don’t  know  ; it  is  a question  that  did  not 
occur  to  me  before. 

5042.  If  you  had  all  the  district  hospitals  in  the 
county  administered  on  the  same  basis? — You  mean  it 
would  assimilate  the  board  of  management  of  the  dis- 
trict hospitals  to  that  of  the  county  infirmary. 

5043.  Yes ; to  some  extent  it  might,  and  also  put 
all  tlie  district  hospitals  pretty  much  on  the  same  basis, 
more  uniformity  in  their  administration  than  if  they 
were  separate  boards  ? — Yes. 

5044.  And  it  might  also  to  some  extent  assist  in 
economy  ? — Yes. 

5045.  In  the  way  of  the  nursing  staff  too,  they  might 
be  changed  perhaps  from  one  place  to  another  and 
utilised  ? — Yes  ; I think  that  the  Guardians  would  like 
to  maintain  their  authority  independent  of  any  central 
authority  as  far  as  possible,  but  that  would  not  prevent 
a certain  amount  of  uniformity  and  interchange  of  ser- 
vices being  made  available. 

5046.  Mr.  Muhnaghan. — You  have  had  considerable 
experience  of  the  old  Poor  Law  system,  Mr,  Mont- 
gomery ? — Yes. 

5047.  Many  years,  I believe? — Well,  I 'have  been  a 
Guardian  for  thirty  year's,  I think. 

5048.  How  does  the  management  of  the  new  system 
compare  with  that  of  the  old ; I mean  from  an  econo- 
mical and  humanitarian  point  of  view? — I don’t  see 
very  much  difference  in  my  own  union. 

5049.  Then  you  don’t  see  any  reason  why  the  Guar- 
dians should  not  have  the  authority  they  at  present 
possess ; there  is  no  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  in 
the  present  administration? — I think  not,  more  than 
under  the  old  system  ; I don’t  see  any  difference  in  that 
respect. 

5050.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  'in  introducing  a non- 
representative person  to  do  the  work  that  a representa- 
tive man  has  been  doing  up  to  the  present? — 'If  you 

ive  them  a new  work  to  do — the  administration  of  a 

ospital  that  would  not  be  a hospital  for  paupers  only, 
for  whose  care  they  were  primarily  elected  and  that 
there  are  certain  people  who  might  be  very  proper 
people  to  be  on  a board  of  that  sorb,  who  for  various 
reasons  are  not  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  it 
might  be  a great  advantage  for  the  conduct  of  the  thing 
to  have  these  people  on.  'But  they  would  be  nomi- 
nated, I understand,  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and. 
not  an  outside  body. 

5051-  In  what  way  will  the  advantage  come? — I think 
you  will  find  gentlemen,  and  ladies,  and  clergymen,  and 
other  people  living  in  the  district  who  are  the  very 
people  to  manage  a hospital  well,  who  might  very  likely 


not  be  members  of  the  District  Council  or  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  I think  if  the  District  Councils  and 
Board  of  Guardians  could  get  their  assistance  in  manage- 
ing the  hospital  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  them. 

5052.  Would  not.  the  present  system  that  the  Guar- 
dians have  as  regards  children  out  at  nurse  meet  it?— 
The  system  with  us  has  been  quite  a new  system,  and 
it  is  partly  that  what  I suggest,  that  is  of  appointing 
certain  ladies  in  the  district  to  look  after  the  children, 
ladies  who  have  no  connection  with  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. They  find  the  inspection  by  the  relieving  officer 
is  rather  perfunctory,  some  other  machinery  is  wanted  ; 

I believe  the  relieving  officers  do  their  duty  according 
to  their  lights,  but  it  is  not  considered  with  the  ideas 
that  are  now  prevalent  with  regard  to  the  way  children 
should  be  looked  after  that  that  is  sufficient. 

5053.  Have  you  many  children  in  your  workhouse?— 
No  ; I think  there  are  only  four  or  five. 

5054.  Have  you  tried  the  boarding-ou.t  system?— 
Yes  ; there  are  a large  number  boarded  out ; you  have 
those  figures. 

5055.  Chairman. — We  have  those  figures? — All  the 
children  that  can  be  boarded  out  are  boarded  out. 

5056.  Mr.  Muhnaghan. — You  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  homes  for  them  ? — N o ; the  homes  that 
have  been  found  for  them  hitherto  have  not  always 
been  found  suitable.  I think  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, when  we  have  brought  in  these  outside  ladies 
who  will  be  asked  to  report  on  the  home  before  a child 
is  sent  to  it,  that  anything  like  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  won’t  happen  in  the  future. 

5057.  What  is  the  customary  amount  you  pay  for  the 
boarding  out  of  children? — £4  and  clothes ; there  has 
been  an  addition  made  to  the  clothing  lately,  and  the 
clothing  has  also  been  handed  bo  this  outside  com- 
mittee of  ladies. 

5058.  You  have  had  no  complaints  from  any  neigh- 
bours as  to  the  treatment  of  these  ohildren  in  the  homes 
that  they  are  sent  to? — Not  that  I remember. 

5059.  You  think  that  they  are  fairly  well  treated?— I 
think  so  ; as  well  as  the  people  they  are  with  are  able 
to  treat  them,  and  where  the  ohildren  arc  nob  as  well 
treated  as  they  should  be  and  as  well  kept  it  has  been 
the  fault  of  the  Guardians  for  sending  them  to  people 
without  sufficient  inquiry. 

5060.  I suppose  you  have  no  tremble  with  tramps 
down  in  Clogher  ? — Indeed  we  have  plenty. 

5061.  I did  not  think  they  would  ever  go  down  there? 
— I am  afraid  we  have  been  boo  good  to  them. 

5062.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  them ; what  do  you  think  of  adopting  the  English 
system  of  compulsory  detention  for  forty-eight  horn’s? — 
Something  of  the  kind  is  badly  wanted,  but  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  do  in  a small  workhouse  with  a small 
staff — a dozen  able-bodied  tramps  might  lie  too  many 
for  the  master  and  the  porter.  One  of  our  suggestions 
is  that  the  tramps  should  not  be  taken  in  at  those  small 
workhouses,  but  at  the  large  workhouses.  I conceive 
some  such  arrangement  as  that  might  bo  made  and 
carried  out. 

5063.  You  say  you  do  not  think  amalgamation  would 
be  suitable  to  this  county? — That  is  the  conclusion  we 
came  to. 

5064.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a cottage  hospital 
with  some  accommodation  for  the  sick  in  these  outlying 
districts,  suppose  some  such  institution  as  that  was 
established,  would  it  remove  your  objection  to  doing 
away  with  some  of  the  workhouses  of  the  county?— 'Do- 
ing away  with  workhouses  is  a different  thing  from 
amalgamating  unions.  In  Clogher,  for  instance,  if  the 
whole  workhouse  could  be  taken  over  for  an  industrial 
school  or  idiot  asylum,  or  something  of  that  sort,  at  a 
price,  that  the  ratepayers  of  the  union  should  get  paid 
for  it,  at  a price  that  would  enable  them  to  build  a 
cottage  hospital  and  board  room,  then  in  that  case  we 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  workhouse  taken  away.  Rut 
that  would  not  be  amalgamation.  We  consider  that 
under  all  circumstances  we  should  have  our  Boards  of 
Guardians  there  to  administer  outdoor  relief,  and  the . 
cottage  hospital  should  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  accom- 
modate a certain  number  of  aged  and  infirm  people 
who  would  not  under  the  present  system  be  actually  w 
the  infirmary. 

5065.  Chairman. — An  alms  house? — 'Well,  something 
of  that  kind  ; we  don’t  think  it  would  work  well  to  re- 
move the  whole  aged  and  infirm  class  to  distant  work- 
houses  any  more  than  it  would  the  actually  sick. 

5066.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  the  present 
system  of  having  so  many  establishments  is  very  expon- 
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sire? — I think,  as  far  as  I hare  gone  into  the  figures, 
I think  there  is  an  enormous  delusion  about  that;  I 
think  by  the  time  you  had  worked  out  your  amalgama- 
tion you  would  find  you  would  save  little  or  nothing  by 
it.  You  would  have  various  disadvantages,  which  I 
have  pointed  out,  and  I believe  the  idea  of  saving  by  it 
is  largely  a delusion. 

5067.  For  instance,  if  such  a number  of  establish- 
ments could  be  reduced  by  half  there  would  be  a great 
saving,  simply  in  the  matter  of  coal  and  light?— That 
would  come  in  under  what  we  recommend ; if  we  are 
able  to  reduce  the  number  of  wards  we  have  to  warm 
and  light  and  reduce  the  number  of  oflicers  we  have  to 
have,  that  would,  I believe,  secure  all  the  economy  that 
is  possible,  and  if  you  went  further  than  that  and 
tried  to  amalgamate  the  unions  I don’t  think  the 
economy  would  be  appreciable. 

5063.  I think  what  we  would  like  to  get  at  -is  an  idea 
from  a man  of  your  experience  and  great  knowledge  of 
what  suggestion  you  could  give  us  that  would  direct  us 
to  a method  of  simplifying  the  present  Poor  Law  system, 
to  give  as  good  treatment  at  less  money? — You  don’t 
happen  to  have  the  copy  of  my  evidence  about  Clogher 
that  I sent  in,  because  when  I was  looking  for  it  I could 
only  find  a very  unrevised  version  of  it. 

5069.  Chairman. — Here  it  is  ? — Can  I put  this  in  or 
run  through  it. 


I think  if  you  take  Mr.  Murnaghan’s  question  first. 
5070.  Mr.  MotNAGHAN. — What  I would  like  to  know 
from  you,  because  I know  you  have  great  knowledge  and 
good  judgment,  if  you  could  offer  the  Commission  some 
suggestion  that  would  help  us  to  improve  the  system 
without  adding  any  more  cost  to  the  ratepayers — : — 
Chairman. — Yon  having  expressed  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  the  breaking  up  of  workhouses  or  Boards  of 
Guardians? — Yes.  Well,  in  this  report,  which  was  not 
absolutely  adopted  by  the  Guardians  of  Cloglier,  but  it 
was  submitted  to  them,  and  they  knew  that  these 
were  my  views  when  they  appointed  me  to 
give  evidence  for  them-.  I think  I had  better 
state  them : Cloglier  Workhouse  was  designed 
to  accommodate  500  or  600  able-bodied  and 
aged  and  infirm  paupers,  and  50  or  60  children  ; 
with  an  annex  for  30  or  40  sick  and  injured  persons, 
and  16  idiots  and  harmless  lunatics.  There  are  now 
usually  20  or  30  patients  in  the  infirmary  and  10  or  12 
in  the  idiot  ward.  In  the  body  of  the  house  there  are 
now  no-  able-bodied  paupers,  except  a few  women  with 
illegitimate  children.  There  are  from  20  to  30  aged 
and  infirm  men  and:  women,  and  from  6 to  16  little 
children  who  attend  school  outside  the  house.  From  2 
to  10  lodgers  per  day  are  accommodated  in  the  gate 
house.  The  body  of  the  house  consists  of  the  central 
buildings  and  two  wings.  With  regard  to  those  figures  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  them,  and  average 
them  ; those  are  what  I found  on  going  round  the  house, 
roughly  speaking.  I know  that  you  have  all  the  actual 
figures  at  the  Custom  House.  The  south-east  wing  con- 
tains 12  large  rooms  measuring  30  feet  by  18  feet  and  12 
feet  high.  Three  of  these  rooms  are  occupied  by  from 
12  to  20  aged  and  infirm  men.  Nine  are  vacant.  The 
north-west  wing  contains  12  similar  rooms.  Two  of 
these  are  occupied  by  from  6 to  12:  old  and  infirm 
women.  One  as  a day  nursery  for  two  or  three  infants 
m charge  of  their  mothers,  one  (upstairs)  as  a sleeping 
room  for  two  or  three  women  with  infants.  Eight  are 
vacant.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  the  boys’  dormitory, 
capable  of  accommodating  30  or  40  inmates,  is  vacant-. 
The  boys’  school-room,  about  45  feet  by  30  feet,  is  used 
as  a day-room  for  three  or  four  little  boys  and  an 
™ pauper  attendant.  The  girls’  dormitory  (45  feet 
by  30  feet)  is  used  as  a bedroom  for  two  or  three  little 
boys  and  the  cook.  The  girls’  school  room  (45  feet  by 
50  feet)  had  been  divided  by  a partition  into  (1)  a school 
room  (now  used  as  a day-room  for  two  or  three  little 
girls  and  a pauper  attendant),  and  (2)  a Homan  Oatholic 
piace  of  worship.  Because  we  have  done  away  with 
our  workhouse  school,  we  send  our  children  to  the 
■Rational  School,  which  is  already  a great  improvement. 

j j®e  <^nui£'hall  i«  now  unused,  a portion  has  been 
boarded  off  and  converted  into  bedrooms  for  infirmary 
nurses.  The  laundry  arrangements  are  unsatisfactory 
a?.“^ ■vwasbetml  of  fuel.  The  kitchen  was  recently  sup- 
plied with  a patent  cooking  range,  which  seems  satis- 
actory.  The  scattering  of  small  classes  of  aged  and 
juvenile  paupers  about  these  vast  apartments  involves 
*u  immense  consumption  of  fuel  which  produces  very 
staff  c?mfort-  ®10  upkeep  of  the  workhouse,  including 
ait,  fuel,  repairs,  etc , costs  the  ratepayers  a large 


sum  of  money,  for  which  they  receive  very  poor  value, 
iso  far  we  are  with  you,  Mr.  Murnaghan. 

5071.  Mr.  Mtthnaghan. — Then  let  us  see  how  we  get 
the  value? — We  say  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
workhouse  and  the  amalgamation  of  GLogher  Union  with 
neighbouring  unions  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the 
geographical  position  of  the  Clogher  Valley  calls  for  a local 
infirmary  for  the  sick  and  injured  poor,  and  for  a 
local  asylum  for  a section  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  now  provided  for  by  outdoor 
relief ; there  are,  however,  always  a certain  number  of 
cases  not  suitable  for  outdoor  relief,  and  a system  of 
outdoor  relief  without  the  check  of  the  house  test  has 
ultimately  led,  wherever  tried,  to  a very  heavy  charge 
on  the  ratepayers,  and  other  evils.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
tance between  most  parts  of  -Clogher  Union  and  the 
centres  of  the  unions  with  which  it  would  have  to  be 
amalgamated,  if  amalgamation  took  place,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  persons  who  enjoy  the  ratepayers’  confi- 
dence are  busy  men,  to  whom  long  drives  to  attend 
frequent  board  meetings  wo-uld  be  impossible,  the  re- 
sult of  the  amalgamation  would  be  to  deprive  the  rate- 
payers of  effective  representation  on  the  boards  by 
which  their  affairs  would  be  managed.  The  dogher 
Union  is  small  and  its  resources  limited.  Three  elec- 
toral divisions  formerly  belonging  to  it  were  transferred 
to  Monaghan  Union  in  1898.  The  facilities  of  transit 
afforded  by  the  Cloglier  Valley  Railway  make  it  desir- 
able that  the  loss  of  the  Monaghan  divisions  should  be 
made  up  for  by  the  transfer  of  the  Caledon  electoral 
division  (formerly  part  of  Armagh  Union)  and  the  Bally- 
magran  electoral  division  from  Dungannon  Union  to 
Clogher  Union.  The  loss  to  Dungannon  Union  might 
be  made  up  by  the  transfer  of  a portion  of  Omagh 
Union,  which  is  far  too  large,  to  Dungannon.  In  any 
case,  however,  some  relief  from  the  present  unprofitable 
expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  -Clogher  Workhouse 
is  urgently  called  for.  The  idiots  and  sane  epileptics 
should  be  removed  to  some  central  institution  where 
they  could  be  better  cared  for  than  is  possible  at 
Clogher  without  disproportionate  cost-.  The  children 
should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Pauper  Children  (Ireland)  Act,  1898. 
That  was  the  only  tiling  that  struck  us  at  the  time. 

If  there  is  a better  form  of  school  than  that  so-  much 
the  better.  While  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  local 
refuge  for  the  sick  and  injured,  and  aged  and  infirm 
poor  of  the  district,  no  hardship  would  be  involved  in 
the  abolition  of  the  local  accommodation,  for  tramp 
lodgers,  who  could  be  sufficiently  provided  for  at  Ennis- 
killen, Omagh,  and  Dungannon,  where  complete  work- 
houses  will  probably,  in  any  oase,  have  to  be  main- 
tained. But  when  they  get  there  they  should  certainly 
be  put  under  some  more  effective  form  of  discipline, 
at  least  those  that  deserve  it,  than  they  are  under  now. 
The  removal  of  the  above-named  classes  from  dogher 
would  enable  a reduction  to  be  made  in  the  official 
staff.  The  offices  of  master  and  matron  could  be  abo- 
lished and  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  kitchen,  the  laun- 
dry, etc.,  be  placed  under  the  care  and  control  of  the 
nursing  staff,  who  wo-uld  have  the  assistance  of  the 
porter  in  case  of  trouble.  The  present  master  who-  has 
served  the  Guardians  for  thirty  years  -is  prepared  to 
retire  at  any  time.  The  matron,  who  is  an  excellent 
officer,  should  be  given  an  -opportunity  of  qualifying  as 
head  nurse.  It  would  be  worth  the  Guardians’  while  to 
defray  her  expenses  while  qualifying  and  pay  a sub- 
stitute during  the  needful  time.  These  changes  would, 
however,  render  the  existing  buildings  still  more  out  of 
proportion  to  the  requirements  than  they  now  are. 
The  ratepayers  being  as  anxious  for  some  reduction  of 
local  taxation  as  they  are  for  better  value  for  what  they 
pay,  would  prefer  some  arrangement  by  which  the  main 
building  would  be  taken  off  their  hands  altogether  by 
some  central  body  for  conversion  into  an  industrial 
school,  an  asylum  for  'harmless  lunatics,  or  for  some 
other  suitable  purpose,  on  terms,  as  to  rent  or  purchase, 
which,  would,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  the  rates,  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  some  necessary  addition  to  the 
accommodation  for  the  sick,  injured  and  infirm,  in  the 
portion  of  the  buildings  the  Guardians  wish  to  retain. 

Of  course  these  general  words  I have  put  in,  because  as 
regards  the  Clogher  Guardians  they  are  willing  to  give 
over  this  house  for  any  purpose.  It  is  a healthy  dis- 
trict and  situation,  and  would  be  a suitable  site  for  an 
asylum  for  idiots  or  children,  or  any  other  purpose.  Then 
we  come  to  the  following  improvements.  The  following 
improvements  are  absolutely  necessary  if  the  present  ■ 
infirmary  is  to  be  permanently  retained  for  its  present 
2 A 3 
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uurnose  • 1 A new  range  or  ranges,  with  boiler  or  tended  to  them  at  any  future  time.  Heating  apparatus 

boilers6  in  the  kitchen  or  kitchens.  Perhaps  I need  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  heat  to  be  regulated 
not  go  ’into  these  details  as  to  what  would  be  necessary  in  each  apartment  separately,  and  Mso  tc • supjdy  hot 
in  order  to  make  the  present  infirmary  suitable ; in  water  for  washing,  and  heat  for  room  to  the 

fact  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ; it  has  been  put  off  from  laundry,  and  hot  water  on ^ each  floor  and  in  each  de- 
time to  time  in  view  of  possible  changes;  these  are  partment  of  mi  infirmary,  for  baths  and  other  purposes. 
tS  thSim™  e Local  Government  Inspector  has  been  Where  open  fires  are  required,  registered  grates  to  be 
nressin"Son  us  for  some  time,  and  some  of  them  we  have  substituted  for  present  fireplaces.  Such  an  arrange- 
complied  with  but  others  we  have  put  off  in  view  of  ment  would  have  the  advantage  of  leaving  it  open  to 
some  possible  change  which  would  render  other  arrange-  the  Guardians  at  any  futoet^  to  further  improve 


m ents^ necessa rv.  ~°W&  want  isolated  wards  for  cancer,  and  enlarge  the  infirmary  accommodation,  by  convert 

ZSL  diseases,  and  lying-in.  There  would  ing  some  of  the  spare  space  into  paying  wards,  and 

P staircase  wanted,  because  wo  cannot  get  bad  making  such  other  arrangements  as  would  render  the 
• • ■ 1 - — Should  it  infirmary  available  to  any  ratepayer  suffering  from  any 


he  a new  , 

cases  upstairs  now,  and  closets,  and  so 


tlrmre Impracticable  to  «t  rid  'if' the  main  building  on  illness  or  accident  requiring  more  skilled  nursing  and 

advantageous  terms,  the  question  will  arise  of  making  better  medical  and  surgical  appliances  than  he  can  get 

„ _ „„,l  wlUill  Kp,  pvnedient,  to 


the  best  use* of  it.  and  it  will  probably  be  expedient  to  in  his  own  house.  As  no  ratepayer  is  exempt  from  risk 
abandon  the  present  infirmary,  idiot  wards,  etc.,  and  of  serious  illness  or  accident  all  would  get  value  for 

if  they  cannot  be  let  or  sold  for  any  suitable  purpose,  any  money  ^n^he^hape^  of  rates  devoted  to  this  pur- 


to  dispose  of  them  as  budding  material  to  bo  pulled  pose,  except  the  small  minority  who  live  in  mansion 
down  and  carried  away  ; and  to  re-arrange  the  main  houses  and  can  afford  private  skilled  nursing.  The 
building  to  accommodate  the  sick  and  injured  in  one  fever  hospital  should,  in  any  ca^,  remain  ^ it  is,  sub- 


of  it’  as  wifi  suffice  for  the  purpose),  and  the  nuriing  called  for.  There  _ 
staff,  surgery,  etc.,  in  the  centre.  In  this  case  the  fol-  also  meet  the  case, ^ vizj 

lowing  arrangements  would  be  the  most  convenient : — • ' ~ 

South-east  wing  ground  floor.  Two  front  rooms ; in- 
firmary for  women,  private  patients  (if  any),  to  occupy 
room  next  S.E  wall.  Two  back  rooms ; infirmary  for 
men,  private  patients  (if  any)  to  occupy  room  next 
S.E.  wall.  First  floor — two  front  rooms:  lying-in 
ward,  and  ward  for  skin  diseases  and  cancer  (women) — 
the  former  next  S.E  wall- 


sent  workhouse  buildings  should  be  taken  off  the  hands 
of  the  Guardians  on  such  terms  as  would  enable  them 
to  build  a cottage  hospital  with  a boardroom  and  clerks' 
offices,  and  at  the  same  time  lighten  the  burden  on  the 

5073.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.  — 'From  that  scheme  that  you 
have  delineated,  wihioh  seema  to  me  to  have  been  well 
thought  over,  what  saving  do  you  estimate  would  there 


5072.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  separation  of  the  be  to  the  Ologher  Union?— It  d9?ei}ds  ei atarely  upon 
sexes  ?— My  first  idea  was  to  put  the  women  in  one  wing  what  terms  we  get  in  the  case  of  the  h^ebeing  tokm 
and  the  men  in  the  other,  but  they  would  have  a great  over  and  the  present  infirmary  being  improved,  or  the 
deal  too  much  room  on  each  side,  and  in  consultation  house  and  the  present  infirmary  being  t^en  omr  ana 
with  some  of  the  other  Guardians,  ~~  beme  bmlt:  Wd  depend  0n 


VL  wlo  „„  devised  a scheme  the  cottage  hospital  being  built;  it  would  depend 

by  which  men  and  women  could  be  put  in  the  same  the  terms  we  should  get  for  what  we  are  giving  up. 

wins,  but  completely  separated,  so  that  officers  and  5074.  Chairman— Excluding  that  capital  ™d>- 
to  both  divisions,  but  there  ture,  what  saving  would  you  have  annually  ?-We  have 


wing,  but 
nurses  would  have  access 


would  be  no  communi cation,  by  the  building  up  of 
certain  doors  and,  I think,  making  another  staircase. 
Two  back  rooms,  rooms  next  S.E.  wall,  extra  ward  for 
men,  the  other  for  skin  diseases  and  cancer  (men). 
Second  floor — 'two  front  rooms  ; consumptive  ward  for 
women — day-room  next  S.E.  wall.  Two  back  rooms  ; 
consumptive  ward  for  men — day-room  to  be  next  S.E. 
wall.  Closets  and  bathrooms  to  be  erected  against  S.E. 
wall  for  each  floor — one  set  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
It  is  a great  pity  to  take  up  any  part  of  the  south-east 


the  ’saving  of  the  master  and  matron’s  salary  and 
rations ; I think  we  should  have  to  keep  a porter,  and 
we  Should  save  a great  deal  of  fuel ; our  present  expense 
in  fuel  is  something  like  £200  a year ; we  should  save 
fully  half  of  that,  and  we  should  save,  I think,  on  the 
casuals.  , 

5075.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — And  the  accommodation 
would  be  better  than  it  is  at  present  ?— And  the  accom- 
modation would  be  better  than  it  to  at  present,  and  if 
the  view  is  taken  up  of  dragging  the  hospital  out  of  the 


aspect  for  that  purpose,  but  to  have  a place  of  that  sort  slough  of  pauperism,  I think  if  it  is  properly 

separately  accessible  from  both  sides  that  is  the  only  the  improvements  should  pay  for  themse  ves, 

place  we  could  put  it.  Centre  of  house. — Divide  boys’  people  are  gradually  understanding  and  be  6,  y 

schoolroom  (used  as  Protestant  chapel)  into  two.  The  their  doctors  that  if  they  want  to  recover  fror?  ’ 

portion  next  matron’ s quarters  to  be  retained  as  chapel ; and  so  forth,  and  accidents,  that  they  req  IF 

the  portion  next  new  wards  to  be  surgery.  Divide  many  things  they  cannot  j*ws:bly  ^ 

boys’  dormitory  (bade)  into  two  bedrooms  for  nurses,  houses  in  the  country ~ 

Convert  front  room  into  sitting  room  for  nurses.  Con- 
struct small  passage  between  front  and  back  rooms. 

Convert  schoolmaster’s  room  into  kitchen  for  nurses. 

(Part  of  these  arrangements  might  be  done  without,  if 
master’s  and  matron’s  quarters  become  available  for 


uses  m uue  miwj,  and  if  the  kind  of  bad  name 
s lifted  from  the  workhouse  hospital  I believe  people 
would  come  in  and  pay  at  a rate  that  would  keep  tne 
thmg  going  and  pay  for  most  of  the  improvements- 
5076.  Have  you  thought  over  the  question  of  con- 
sumption ?— For  the  present  we  have  recommended  that 

nursing  staff).  These  arrangements  were  partly  two  of  the  vacant  rooms — it  is  an  inconvenient  axrMg 

sketched  with  a view  that  the  master  and  matron  should  ment,  but  pending  some  reconstruction  of  the 

remain  as  they  are  for  the  present,  but  the  nurses,  of  thing  we  have  recommended  that  two  ol  toe 

course,  could  get  the  querters  now  occupied  by  the  rooms  in  the  body  of  the  house  on  the  hrst  > 

master  and  matron  and  then  some  of  these  rooms  might  a good  aspect,  good  airy  rooms,  should  be  rj  ti.e 
be  used  for  other  purposes,  but  the  whole  infirmary,  consumptives  ; of  course  it  is  lnconveme 
with  more  rooms  than  there  are  in  the  present  infix-  doctor  to  have  them  so  fax1  from  the  nurses,  -l-etch 
mary,  would  go  into  one  of  the  end  wings  without  but  as  a makeshift  we  have  done  that,  in  t j 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  wards.  All  pauper  inmates  of  the  conversion  of  the  mam  buildi  g .. 
not  in  the  infirmary  to  he  quartered  in  north-west  wing.  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  two  roo  . ■ i j t,e 

Two  ground  floor  south-west  rooms — aged  and  infirm  themselves  upstairs  with  a good  aspect  t 
women.  Two  ground  floor  north-east  rooms — ’aged  and  put  aside  foT  consumptives.  . . ..foiiigh- 

infirm  men.  Second  floor— Two-  rooms  (south-west) — 6077.  Chairman.— The  only  reduc,fa^1J  ^ aboli- 

day  and  night  nursery  for  mothers  and  infants.  You 
suggest  that  we  should  get  rid  of  these  and  that  would 
give  us  more  space.  Build  up  all  communications  be- 


tween men’s  apartments  and  women’s  apartments. 
Give  men  access  to  front  yard,  and  women  to  back.  The 


5077.  'UHAIRMAN.— ine  oiuy  • r*  T'  -vJj. 

ment  charges,  in  salary  and  rations  would  be  the  ato 
turn  of  the  office  of  master  and  matron  ; jtn 
keep  on  the  clerk?— Yes ; I think  we  Should  have  to 

^5078.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan.— (Perhaps  have  to 


mvo  iueu  hkcsbs  w iru«  jam,  aaa  women  to  oacK.  xne  ov/o.  _ , A ; r, .-Tease  tn= 

girls’  dormitory  may  continue  to  be  used  as  suclh  till  the  nurs'mg  staff?-- We  should  have  ™ Me. 

children  are  removed,  and  the  schoolmistress’s  room  nursing  staff,  but  then  again  I think  the  p P 

and  the  one  west  of  it  as  a boys’  dormitory.  These  ment  of  the  hospital  should  help  to  1W  ^ 

would  then  become  spare  rooms  for  future  use,  or  store-  5079.  Chairman— You  look  for  P®?™  mwnent? 
rooms.  Erect  an  apparatus  for  heating  with  hot  water  who  come  in  who  could  afford  to  mane  s ± - 
or  hot  air  all  the  apartments  in  the  main  building  in-  —Yes.  „ -whether 

eluded  in  above  scheme,  with  connections  to  unused  5080.  Did  you  at  all  consider  the  q uefV  , . out  or 
” ’ ’ ••  aged  and  infirm  persons  could  be  boarhea 


apartments,  bo  that  heating  arrangements  may  be  « 
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•whether  such  a system  would  lead  to  a great  abuse? — 
I don’t  think  we  considered  that ; I think  that  would 
lead  to  abuse ; I think  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are 
able  to  be  boarded  out  are  really  the  same  persons  who 
now  get  outdoor  relief,  and  there  are  a certain  class 
that  are  not  suitable  for  outdoor  relief,  and  I think 
you  must  have  some  refuge  to  bring  them  into.  I don’t 
see  what  class  you  could  board  out  whose  case  you  can- 
not meet  by  outdoor  relief  now. 

5031.  What  do  you  think  of  a central  county  institu- 
tion for  the  aged  and  infirm? — With  a view  of  reducing 
the  number  of  inmates,  if  you  take  away  the  women 
and  the  children,  and  if  you  also  take  away  the  aged 
and  infirm,  to  a central  place  you  would  practically 
leave  nothing  to  local  administration  except  the 
hospital. 

5082.  The  hospital  and  outdoor  relief? — I think  there 
are  a certain  number  of  aged  and  infirm  people  that 
come  in  and  out  of  the  house  that  I would  not  transfer 
to  Omagh  or  Enniskillen.  I think  the  numbers  might 
be  reduced  to  a certain  extent,  would  be  reduced  by 
taking  away  the  epileptics  and  so  on,  but  I think  there 
could  perfectly  well  be  a couple  of  wards  for  aged  and 
infirm,  with  a nurse  and  a porter  to  look  after  them. 

5083.  What  objection  now  would  you  see  to  removing 
them  to  the  central  institution  ? — I think  it  is  too  far 
for  them  to  go — a certain  class  of  poor  creatures. 

5084.  Say  up  to  twenty  miles  or  twenty-five  miles, 
do  you  think  that  would  be  too  far  ? — I think  so  ; there 
are  old  creatures  there  that  are  taken  in  by  kind  neigh- 
bours, and  so  on,  and  there  are  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  for  some  reason  or  other  that  is  not  con- 
venient, and  they  just  go  into  the  workhouse  for  a 
while,  and  I think,  on  the  whole,  they  are  cases  that  I 
don’t  think  could  go  twenty  miles,  and  I don’t  see  why 
we  should  cart  them  twenty  miles. 

5085.  Unless  there  were  some  great  saving  ?— It  would 
also  tend  to  increase  outdoor  relief.  There  is  a sort  of 
case  that  is  not  quite  deserving  of  outdoor  relief,  but 
at  the  same  time  you  could  not  say  to  them : “ You 
must  go  all  the  way  to  Omagh  or  Enniskillen,”  but  if 
there  is  a workhouse  near  with  an  aged  and  infirm 
ward,  we  can  say : “ We  won’t  give  you  outdoor  relief, 
you  must  come  into  the  house.”  Bub  if  it  was  a ques- 
tion between  sending  them  to  Omagh  or  giving  outdoor 
relief  there  are  oases  in  which  outdoor  relief  would  be 
given  where  it  ought  not  to  be. 

5086.  You  spoke  of  two  electoral  divisions  in  the 
Unions  of  Dungannon  and  Armagh  ; were  they  both  in 
the  County  Tyrone?— They  are  both  situated  in  the 
County  Tyrone,  and  both  on  the  Clogker  Valley  Rail- 
way, and  the  Caledon  people  in  1898  were  very  anxious 
to  come  to  us,  but  the  people  in  the  intervening  district 
would  not  move  in  the  matter. 

5087.  Are  those  the  only  divisions  in  that  part  of  the 
country  situated  in  -the  County  Tyrone  that  belong  to 
unions  outside  the  county  ? — One  of  them  was  already 
in  Dungannon,  and  that  was  the  difficulty  no  doubt, 
and  that  intervened  between  us  and  one  in  Armagh 
Union  that  would  have  been  transferred  to  us  if  it  was 
contiguous,  but  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  connecting 
link  from  Dungannon  and  giving  it  to  us  prevented  the 
thing  being  done. 

5088.  Is  your  view  about  these  divisions  based  on  the 
idea -of  having  the  county  self-contained  for  all  pur- 
poses ?— Certainly,  and  we  acted  bn  that  principle,  and 
we  resigned  the  three  divisions  formerly  belonging  to 
Clogher  that  are  in  Monaghan  ; we  acquiesced  in  their 
being  included  in  the  Monaghan  Union,  but  we  counted 
at  the  time  on  getting  two  Tyrone  divisions,  hut  we 
did  not  get  the  compensation. 

5089.  Mr.  Mwenaghan. — You  have  told  us  now  that 
you  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
amalgamation  of  unions  in  this  county,  but  you  are  of 
opinion  that  improvement  in  the  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion could  he  brought  about  in  another  way? — 'Yes- 

. 5090.  What  is  your  great  objection  to  amalgamation  ; 
is  it  that  you  would  deprive  the  locality  of  the  repre- 
sentatives they  are  entitled  to  ? — That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, and  the  other  reason  is  that  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  Clogher  Valley  calls  for  a local  infirmary 
i thve  s*c.k  an<*  irLjure<l  poor,  and  I believe  that  may 
s«o  be  said  of  Castlederg  and  Oookstown,  and  every 
asylum  for  reception  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor, 
the  latter  are  now  provided  for  by  outdoor  re- 
ief,  but  there  are  always  a certain  number  of  cases  not, 
suitable  for  outdoor  relief,  and  a system  of  outdoor  re- 
r~  w3 th out  the  check  of  the  house  test  has  ultimately 
ed  wherever  tried  to  a very  heavy  charge  on  the  rate- 


payers and  other  evils.  Then  there  is  the  representa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  outdoor  relief  being  dealt  with 
by  a body  of  men  who  know  nothing  about  the  district 
with  which  they  are  dealing. 

_ 5091.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  without  amalgama- 
tion considerable  economy  and  improvement  could  he 
effected  ? — Certainly. 

5092.  And  you  think  it  is  not  through  amalgamation 
this  could  be  done,  but  in  some  other  way? — Yes. 

5093.  Chairman.— There  is  one  matter — you  are  not 
sure  whether  this  report  was  considered  by  the  County 
Council ; might  I suggest  that  the  report  should  be 
brought  before  the  County  Council  to  see  how  far  they 
endorse  it,  and  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the 
result? — Certainly;  you  could  not  bring  it  before  them 
to-day ; our  next  meeting  will  be  in  December ; I will 
certainly  mention  that.  At  the  time  the  querieg  were 
before  them  it  was  supposed  you  were  going  to  sit 
rather  sooner  than  you  actually  did  sit,  and,  therefore, 
they  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  appoint  a committee 
in  whom  they  had  confidence  with  authority  to  deal 
with  the  whole  thing. 

5094.  Dr.  Bigger. — Axe  you  a member  of  the  asylum 
committee? — No. 

5095.  Mr.  Murxaghan — He  was  for  a great  many 
years,  and  knows  all  about  it? — I was  a governor  for  a 
good  many  years,  hut  I declined  to  be  put  on  in  the 
new  system,  because  it  is  very  troublesome  for  me  to 
attend. 

5096.  Dt.  Bigger. — 'You  don’t  know  whether  the 
asylum,  committee  took  any  action  with  reference  to  the 
admission  of  lunatics  from  the  workhouses  ? — No  ; tho 
only  thing  I know  was  we  had  a communication  from 
them  in  Clogher  the  other  day  to  say  that  if  we  sent 
lunatics  from  the  workhouse  we  should  arrange  that 
they  should  arrive  before  some  hour  in  the  evening. 

5097.  You  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  relative 
cost  of  keeping  lunatics  in  the  two  institutions?— (No. 

5098.  Axe  you  a governor  of  the  County  Infirmary? — < 
I am  a governor,  but  not  on  the  new  governing  board. 

5099.  Are  there  any  restrictions  about  the  admission 
of  patients  there  ?— - 1 don’t  think  there  are. 

5100.  You  think  any  person  requiring  infirmary  treat- 
ment could  get  admission  into  the  County  Infirmary 
from  the  county  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they 


5101.  Mr.  Murxaghan. — 'Has  the  order  for  admission 
not  to  he  obtained  from  oDe  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
governors? — Yes  ; but  there  are  governors  all  over  the 
county ; I did  not  mean  you  to  understand  that  any- 
body might  go  in  without  a recommendation,  hut  there 
is  no  restriction ; any  deserving  case  can  go  in. 

5102.  Chairman. — The  surgeon  could  admit  an  urgent 
case  on  his  own  responsibility? — Certainly. 

5103.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  many  cases  go  from  Clogher? 
— A.  good  many. 


5104.  You  have  spoken  about  consumption,  and  pro- 
viding wards  in  the  contemplated  new  hospital ; do  you* 
not  think  a separate  institution  would  be  better  ? — Very 
likely  ; that  was  not  put  before  us. 

5105.  You  don’t  know  if  there  is  much  consumption! 
in  your  district  ? — I don’t  know  any  statistics  about  it, 
but  I hear  of  a good  deal ; we  have  had  very  few  cases 
to  deal  with  in  the  workhouse  ; we  have  no  case  now 
at  the  present  moment,  but  I do  hear  a good  deal  about 
it  in  the  country,  and  I have  heard  it  said  that  latterly  - 
there  has  been  more  of  it. 

5106.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  not  having  cases  in- 
the  workhouse  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that, 
you  have  not  good  arrangements  for  them  in  the  work- 
house? — 1 think  so ; I think  the  doctors  recommend: 
the  people  to  stop  out  in  the  fresh  air  if  they  possibly 
can  sooner  than  come  into  the  workhouse. 

5107.  Mr.  Mvldoon. — I would  like,  on  behalf  of  the 
Omagh  Rural  Council  to  ask  Mr.  Montgomery  some 
questions.  For  a considerable  time  you  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Clogher  Union  ? — Yes. 

5108.  And  the  other  member  of  the  committee  who 

answered  these  queries,  Mr.  Gunning  Moore  is  chair- 
man of  the  Cookstown  Union? — Yes.  ’ 

5109.  I thought  I knew  your  Roman  hand.  Y«n 
don’t  claim  for  your  evidence  to-day  that  you  express 
the  views  of  the  County  Council  of  Tyrone  ?— I do  • be- 
cause they  were  drawn  up  at  a meeting  duly  called  of 
the  committee  of  the  council ; the  meeting  to  which 
these  answers  were  submitted  had  the  authority  of  the 
County  Council  to  deal  with  them. 

5110.  And  you  claim  that  the  County  Council  will 
hereafter  endorse  the  evidence  you  have  given  Way  on 
behalf,  say,  of  the  preservation  of  the  Clogher  Uiiion ! 


Oct.  28,  1908. 

Mr.  H-  De  F 
Montgomery.1 
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Oet.  28  1903.  — 1 exPec'k  ^•ey  will ; having  entrusted  this  committee 
’ — L ’ with  the  work,  they  may  turn  round  on  them  if  they 
Mr-  Hi  De  P.  like,  hut  I think  they  are  provisionally  bound  by  their 
Montgomery!  answers. 

5111.  But  the  question  of  amalgamation  did  not 
come  before  the  County  Council? — No ; they  handed  the 
queries  over  to  my  committee. 

5112.  Nor  the  fact  that  in  three  unions  of  the 
county,  Cookstown,  Castlederg,  and  Clogher,  very  large 
establishments  are  maintained  for  a very  small  number 
of  paupers  ; that  fact  was  not  before  them  at  all  ?— It 
was  before  those  to  whom  they  handed  over  the  question 
to  be  dealt  with. 

5113.  Was  it  disoussed  at  the  County  Council  at  any 
meeting  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

5114.  I understand  the  effect  of  your  scheme  of  reform 
would  be  to  preserve  the  Clogher  Union  with  a smaller 
establishment  ? — 'Yes. 

5115.  And  you  want  the  ratepayers  of  Clogher  Union 
compensated  for  giving  away  the  present  building? — 
Yes. 


5116.  And  no  matter  what  authority  takes  over  this 
building  it  has  to  pay  for  it  ?— Certainly. 

5117.  And  the  amount  is  to  be  credited  to  fto 
Clogher  Union?— Yes. 

5118.  Are  you  aware  the  property  in  these  building 
is  vested  by  the  Statute  in  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Technically,  it  is. 

6119.  Legally,  equitably,  and  in  every  sense  you  have 
nothing  to  give  away  to  anybody? — I believe  if  these 
things  are  taken  from  us  we  should  get  compensation  in 
some  shape  or  form. 

Ohaihman. — The  money  would  go  to  the  union. 

Mr.  Mvldoon ■ — But  the  property  is  vested  in  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  Montgomery. — There  is  another  gentleman  here 
from  Clogher,  Mr.  M'Crea. 

Chairman. — He  probably  will  endorse  your  view. 

Mr.  Montgomery. — I think  he  would  like  to  put  his 
own  views  before  you. 


Mr  John 

Jackson 

M'Crae, 


Mr.  John  Jackson 

5120.  Chairman.— -You  have  been  here  during  Mr. 
Montgomery’s  examination  ?— Yes,  sir. 

, 5121.  Do  you,  generally,  concur  in'  the  views  expressed 
by  him  ? — In  the  main  points. 

5122.  Are  there  any  points  where  you  differ  from  him 
at  all? — No  ; only  there  are  some  tilings  with  regard 
to  the  reason  of  the  Clogher  Guardians  being  opposed 
to  amalgamation  that  I would  wish  to  go  into  more 
fully.  I might  say  that  I have  the  evidence  I intended 
to  give,  independent  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  written  out 
here,  and  I will  just  read  it  for  you.  This  is  what  was 
submitted  to  the  Guardians  at  Clogher.  The  Clogher 
Guardians  are  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  amal- 
gamation with  adjoining  union  or  unions.  It  would 
not  be  advisable  or  in  any  way  advantageous  to  either 
the  poor  or  the  ratepayers  of  the  Clogher  Union,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  The  only  unions  in  the  county  it 
could  be  connected  with  would  he  to  join  the  eastern 
end  with  Dungannon  and  the  western  end  with  Omagh. 
.From  the  geographical  situation  of  almost  the  entire 
boundaries  of  the  Clogher  Union  this  is  not  at  all  feas- 
ible, and  would  he  practically  unworkable,  the  position 
• of  . Dungannon  Workhouse  being  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  from  a great  part  of  the  eastern  end,  while  Omagh 
Workhouse  is  up  to  twenty  moles  from  parts  of  the 
western  end,  and  the  road  is  over  a mountainous  dis- 
trict. There  is  no  direct  railway  communication  and 
the  transfer  of  invalid  paupers  from  some  parts  of 
Clogher  Union  would  entail  a drive  of  fully  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  over  hilly,  bad  roads.  This,  for  infirm, 
weakly  persons,  suffering  from  some  kind  of  diseases  or 
injuries,  would  be  inhuman,  and  cause  a great  deal  of 
pain  and  perhaps  loss  of  life.  The  ratepayers  would 
not  in  any  way  be  financially  compensated  for  the  hard- 
ships thus  imposed  on  the  sick  and  injured,  as  the  rates 
.in  the  Clogher  Union  are  lower  than  in  either  Dun- 
gannon or  Omagh,  the  difference  being  A^d.  in  the  £ 
Hess  than  Dungannon  and  3|cZ.  less  than  Omagh. 

5123.  I think  you  are  hardly  correct  in  that ; for  Poor 
Xaw  purposes  you  may  take  it  that  your  rate  is  about 
■9 id.,  Dungannon  8£d-,  and  Omagh  9|d.  ? — No  train 
.acoommodation  being  available,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Guardians  to  attend  either  Dungannon  or  Omagh, 
so  that  it  would  be  virtually  taxation  without  represen- 
tation ; the  car-hire  from  Clogher  to  Omagh  is  from  10s. 
to  12s.  The  boundary  of  Ologher  Union  might  be 
advantageously  increased  by  removing  Caledon  and 
BaUymagran  divisions  from  Dungannon  and  adding 
them  to  Clogher,  there  being  direct  railway  communica- 
tion through  these  two  divisions  to  Clogher  Workhouse. 
Union  rating  works  badly  as  regards  the  administration 
of  outdoor  relief ; the  old  system  of  electoral  unit 
rating  was  far  better ; the  present  system  tends  very 
much  to  abuse.  Dispensary  rating  would  work  better 
in  the  case  of  medical  charities  and  sanitary  matters. 
The  people  of  a dispensary  district  have  more  intimate 
knowledge  and  interest  in  the  whole  of  such  district ; 
in  this  respect  interests  are  not  identical  in  the  dis- 
pensary districts  of  a whole  union. 

5124.  Would  you  have  the  outdoor  relief  charged  on 
dispensary  districts  or  on  electoral  divisions? — If  pos- 
sible on  the  old  electoral  divisions,  hut  I think  it  would 
hardly  come  to  that. 


M'Crae  examined. 

5125.  You  would  rather  have  it  on  the  dispensary 

district? — Yes.  Tramps  and  casuals  should  not  be 

accommodated  with,  lodgings  at  every  workhouse.  Two 
workhouses  in  the  county  would  be  sufficient  for  this 
class,  and  a county  rating  could  be  levied  for  their  up 
keep. 

5126.  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  it  is  so  small;  £20 
would  pay  for  all  the  tramps? — It  would  be  difficult,  we 
thought,  in  the  financial  arrangements  between  work- 
houses.  Professional  tramps  should  he  brought  more 
under  police  supervision.  This  could  be  effected  by  re- 
quiring them  to  obtain  a line  of  admission  from  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  local  police  barrack.  On 
these  tickets  the  county  rating  could  be  arranged. 
Tramps  and  destitute  persons  should  not  be  allowed  to 
have  charge  of  children  ; the  children  of  all  such  should 
he  sent  to  an  industrial  school.  The  idiots'  and  sane 
epileptics  should  be  placed  in  some  central  institution 
where  they  could  be  better  cared  for  than  in  an  ordi- 
nary workhouse.  The  children  should  he  sent  to  an 
industrial  school.  The  removal  of  these  classes  would 
reduce  the  establishment  expenses  and  would  allow  of 
the  Guardians  disposing  of  part  of  the  Clogher  Work- 
house  buildings  should  opportunity  offer  either  for  an 
industrial  school  or  an  asylum  for  harmless  lunatics. 
The  infirmary  accommodation  could  be  improved  and 
paying  wards  added  so  that  surrounding  ratepayers 
might  avail  themselves  of  good  nursing  and  medical 
attendance  at  reasonable  rates.  The  aged  and  infirm 
classes  require  better  supervision,  and  should  not  be 
removed,  as  they  usually  go  out  and  come  in  at  dif- 
fernt  seasons  of  the  year. 

5127.  You  would  keep  the  aged  and  infirm  still  at 
Clogher? — Oh,  certainly ; by  all  means. 

5128.  You  would  not  approve  of  putting  them,  in  a 
central  institution,  the  same  as  the  lunatics,  for  the 
county? — I don’t  think  it  would  work. 

5120.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Montgomery  said,  and 
you  rather  agree  with  him  1 — Yes  ; I do  on  that  point. 

5130.  Mr.  Muliloon. — Does  not  the  border  df  the 

Clogher  Union  come  within  seven  miles  of  Omagh?— I 
don't  know  at  what  point ; there  is  a corner  comes  in ; 
no,  it  is  ten  miles.  , , 

5131.  Is  not  the  Clogher  Workhouse  itself  within 

fourteen  miles  of  Omagh  ?— I believe  the  workhouse  is 
fourteen  Irish  miles.  . 

5132.  How  far  is  Fintona  from  Clogher  ? — It  is 
counted  over  seven  Irish  miles. 

5133.  And  you  have  a train  from  Fintona  right  on?— 

Yes ; but  then  Clogher  is  not  centrally  situated  in  the 
union.  

5134.  Where  do  you  live  yourself? — Near  Fiveanue- 
town. 

5136.  Are  you  not  as  often  in  Omagh  as  you  are  m 
Clogher  ? — No ; I am  not,  and  if  I had  to  come  to 
Omagh  I would  not  take  £20  and  act  as  a Poor  w 
Guardian.  . , 

5136.  Do  I understand  that  all  'the  Guardians  in  tn 

Clogher  Union  are  in  favour  of  remaining  there  an 
governing  Clogher  from  that  place? — Every  emg 
individual,  ..  . . 

5137.  You  are  all  for  Home  Rule  there?  'All 
Home  Rule  ; we  are  quite  unanimous  on  that  point. 
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Mr.  Villtam  Gamble,  Ohainnan,  Castlederg  Union,  examine.!. 

5138.  Chairman. — Tour  Board  of  Guardians  had  the  5148  Hava  von  mam 

queries  that  were  issued  hr  our  Commission?— Yes.  union?— There  are  in  thA^amiV.ilff*  lab°urers  in  tha+  jf:,  Williar 

5139.  What  was  their  opinion  on  the  various  quos-  the  mountainy  parts  there  are^oS^ny  P °f  5 “ 0unh'°- 

tions  that  were  asked?— I think  I sent  you  a resume  of  5149.  Suppose  the  head  of  fhJ ftSi,  * • , 
what  evidence  I have  to  give  on  this  matter.  We  agree  with  Ulness^d  thA  vrif?!,?^  ,7  WaS  stn.cken 

in  the  main  with  the  answers  given  by  the  County  for  W ^ “aie  “7, Provision 

Council,  and,  further,  I have  had  a good  long  experience  family  ?— That  might  be  a case  an  ,?r°+Vlde  ?>r,  4116 
myself  on  these  Boards  of  Guardians.  I have  been  a have  never had^iv f Catl°n>  but  We 
Guardian  there  now  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  I am  5150  I £"*  aPPllca,t,ons-  , 

intimately  acquainted  with  Castlederg  Union  and  ad-  would  not  allow  vou  to  v th®kook. 

ministration,  and  I think  that  amalgamation  would  not  hard  and  fast  ml  A„Le  .j*rt,am  lt?  No  ! there  is  no 
serve  us  in  any  way,  for  this  reason : first,  we  could  that  Board  of  -b  waT9valwayS  a oust?ra  with 

have  no  representation,  as  hardly  any  Guardian  would  there  wa^no  outdoor^relierHvpn*^6  a,m.®mbei:  thafc 
attend  at  Strabane  or  Omagh.  cases.  1 f S 6 escepfc  111  extr8me 

5140.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  one  or  other  of  rim  tt.™  it„  , 

those  towns  would  be  the  natural  place  to  go  to?— That  No  not  that  I am  aD/  ®xfc,ren}f  cases  lately?—, 
would  be  the  natural  places  that  the  union,  supposing  and  I aLnd  as  rZl^lv  n=°  1 1Jfni  re“ember  «X, 
it  was  likely  to  be  amalgamated,  would  go  to.  Therl  51^  7 ?^r  Tmber-  . 

is  portion  which  lies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  penny  relief  f°Uw  *T  n0t 

of  Strabane— not  m the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  any  relief  since  18QQ  We  ,I30t  paid 

contiguous  to  Strabane — and  there  is  another  portion  of  system  ’ lb  m°  Under  the  new 

it  that  might  be  amalgamated  with  Omagh  in  the  case  5153.  Mr  Mbrnaowav TWc  , 

of  amalgamation— that  is  the  Drumquin  district  within  D&ef  b fc  occur  to  70U 

seven  or  eight  miles  from  Omagh  Ind  seven  or  S It  it  wSbe  a urnncr  1*  “T  with 

from  Castlederg.  Then  we  have  another  mountainy  some  l’i+fle  bcln  nn+;A  ProPe^  <*>  gw©  that  man 

part  that  I don't  know  where  it  could  be  taken  to  it  is  get  V?11  might  be. 


part  that  I don't  know  where  it  could  be  taken  to,  it  is 
so  far  from  either  of  these  places,  and  the  Guardians 
were  quite  unanimous  in  thinking  that  we  might  make 
some  economy— in  fact  I was  pleased  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's evidence.  I think  Castlederg  comes  nearly  in 


-nS'igfe1  not “npel  lim *° s°  th0 

S 100  ml  be 

iriy  in  5156.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  coming  into  the 


the  same  category  as  Ologher;  we  have  but  a very  workhouse  it  takes  away  from  a man  Sm?  of 

r„tle  Kit1 *°  t.  £"■ 


no  outdoor  »titf  in  the  nnion  We  K.  » Vplendid  if IwLt  m,uIa.  “» 

fever  hospital,  and  for  more  than  two  years  have  not  had  5157.  Well  not  many  wiU  aefe  it  r , , , 

a single  case,  and  we  have  been  thinking  if  we  could  Board  of  Guardians  7 Wh*f  G t ed,e.rg 

get^  unproved  f0r  a hospital.  approve  of  the  amalgamation  of  workhoLesVhen  yot 

5141.  You  were  going  to  turn  that  into  an  infirmary?  are  so  economical  in  your  tendencies  otherwise  ?— I am 

—Yes  ; the  infirmary  we  have  is  not  a good  one  ; in  not  so  much  opposed  to  amalgamation,  only  for  this 

any  case  we  look  upon  it  that  we  could  not  do  without  a - reason  that  we  would  have  no  representation  if  we 

local  infirmary,  and  this  fever  hospital  would  make  an  were  amalgamated  with  either  Strabane  or  Omagh  • the 

exceUent  infirmary.  ^ Guardians  there  are  perhaps  more  liberal-minded  than 


excellent  infirmary. 


Guardians  there  are 


bl£2-  Tfou]d  waitlt  1116  resfc  of  the  workhouse  if  we  are,  and  they  would  heap  on  outdoor  relief  because 
you  had  the  fever  hospital  done  up  as  an  infirmary?— If  we  would  have  no  person  there  to  represent  ’us  We 
we  keep  the  workhouse  open  as  a place  for  administering  have  never  had  a very  high  rate  in  our  union  • it  never 
relief  we  would  want  a portion  of  the  workhouse.  amounted  to  more  than  Is.  in  the  £ on  the  valuation 

r. so ;;Sd. ifMo.it t,.o wofiftooso,-! 

believe  we  could  do  without  the  workhouse  at  all,  but  at  they  hold  land.  ac  least 

the  same  time  there  would  be  some  requisite  accom-  5150.  Do  you  not  think  now  if  there  was  some  insti- 
modation  required  for  a kitchen  and  some  cooking  tution  there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  that  it 
apparatus  and  outbuddin^.  The  workhouse  is  mainly  would  be  a feasible  thing  to  to  or 

used  by  worn-out  and  infirm  people  from  the  district  workhouses  in  the  county  all  the  infirm  and  destitute? 

te  d>+^ Vould  &«$■»“ r1^  miffht  be>  but  iWo^d  take  wS-eads  Smtoe- 

send  them  such  long  distances  to  crowded  hospitals,  to  form  out  a plan  to  do  this. 

In  reference  to  query  3,  what  I have  been  saying  would  5160.  You  know  the  upkeep' of  the  establishment  is 
meet  that ; that  is  the  change  of  the  fever  hospital  to  a very  costly?— It  is  ,-  the  fuel,Pif  nothing  else 
district  hospital,  and  besides  that  we  mean  to  have  one  516L  And  suodosp  *omA  institution  if  ^ ’ 
or  two  or  three  paving  wards  in  it.  We  have  no  out-  modest  i uv  ff1.  ba5ed  on  a mMe 

Z7S !SS Si  &£SJSft%£!maZ 

oer  it  m my  forty  years  experience,  except  m a case  of  homely  kindlv  neonle  mi  ft. 

C“  ^ M gave  ^ a Zek  f0r  7ery  Sll0rb  time-  for  ^ 1»0".  Si  the  exceprion  of  some  p^ofo 

j ' Mr-  Murnaghan. — Have  appliotaions  not  been  man  or  woman  that  their  children  have  all  scattered 
made  to  you  for  outdoor  relief? — 'Well,  there  were  some  away  from  them,  and  they  have  no  shelter  to  live  in  • 
applications  made,  but  the  Guardians  were  all  opposed  the  main  thing  that  brings  them  into  the  workhouse 
to  it,  that  is  under  the  old  regime,  but  since  the  new  with  us  is  want  of  a shelter,  want  of  a house  but  there 
rules  came  in  we  have  'had  no  application  at  all  for  out-  are  no  persons  that  I am  acquainted  with  that  arA  so 
. necessitous  that  they  require  relief  if  they  have  a shel- 

lJo  you  not  think  that  such  a rigid  rule  works  ter  and  a bit  of  land  and  children  to  look  after  them 
some  hardship  in  the  locality  ; do  you  not  think  it  might  5162  Do  vou  not  think  it  i<=  ,, 

22 e-“4 j .Tcis7  d0sxiseiSfLVi fr**7 dM-B‘ » 

^w.  this  way  of  giving  outdoor  relief  is  open  to  such  5163  Mr  Mprnagitaw  —iTt.it  „ , . 

&J13JSWS  s s 

^^dors tssas of  ^ 
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Mr.  William 
Gamble. 


5165.  Are  there  not  other  economies  in  that  direction 
that  might  he  effected  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any,  only  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  such  a large  house  that  _ is 
unoccupied ; we  have  to  pay  for  painting  and  repairs 
to  the  windows  and  floors  and  ceilings  that  get  out  oi 
order,  and  the  Inspector  calls  our  attention  to  them, 
and  we  have  to  spend  money  on  them. 

5166.  You  have  to  have  a matron,  porter,  cleric, 

ambulance  driver,  and  a whole  gallery  of  assistants  <— 
I don’t  know  how  we  could  do  without  a clerk  there  ; if 
you  have  a hospital  I think  you  must  have  a clerk  to 
look  after  the  expenses.  . . 

5167.  But  he  might  have  other  occupations  than  that , 

you  did  not  think  over  the  question  in  that  bglitf— 
No  • I did  not  look  at  it  in  that  way  further  that  what 
I have  stated  that  I believe  that  from  the  experience 
we  have  had  and  What  I have  heard  about  the  amalga- 
mation of  Gortin  that  it  never  reduced  the  rates  in 
Gortin.  , . f 

5168.  Chairman.— You  say  you  have  rarely  a case  or 
boarding  out?— No;  we  don’t  approve  of  boarding  out  ; 
we  have  sometimes  boarded  out  deserted  children ; in- 
variably we  have  boarded  out  deserted  children. 

5169.  You  have  very  few  children  at  all  in  your  work- 
house  ?— There  are  only  three  or  four  ; I think  there  are 
a few  more  at  present ; there  is  a delicate  man  with  an 
orphan  family  of  five  or  six— they  came  in  a week  ago. 

5170.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — If  you  had  given  that  man 
3s.  or  4s.  a week  he  would  have  stayed  out  and  kept 
his  children  out?— I don’t  know;  lie  came  m;  lie 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  scheming  fellows  that  has 
got  it  into  this  head  that  we  should  keep  the  children 
and  let  him  go  ; he  is  a kind  of  preacher. 

5171  Chairman.— Then  what  would  you  do  with 
the  tramps? — I think  we  should  not  admit  them  at  all 
in  the  first  place  ; I believe  that  these  tramps  are  a 
public  nuisance  ; they  should  first  be  sent  to  the  ser- 
geant of  police  to  say  whether  or  not  they  are  a public 
nuisance,  and  then  if  they  are  strange  tramps  I would 
not  think  eo  much  of  them  ; we  are  not  much  troubled 
with  them ; we  would  not  'have  on  an  average  more 
than  one  or  two  in  the  week.  Our  workhouse  is  a,  little 
out  of  the  line  of  tramps ; it  is  not  so  much  in  the 
centre  of  the  county  as  Strabane  or  Omagh  and  we 
have  only  a few  previous  to  the  fair  days  of  Castlederg 
or  Drumquin,  and  sometimes  some  of  these  travelling 
people  demand  lodging  in  the  workhouse,  but  we  have 
no  staff  there  sufficient  to  manage  them — only  the  master, 
who  is  rather  a feeble  old  man,  and  the  porter— and 
some  of  these  people  axe  too  strong  for  them,  and  will  do 
nothing  for  them,  and  they  have  to  be  taken  in  charge 
by  the  police.  I would  not  admit  them  at  all  if  I pos- 
sibly could  help  it.  . , . , . 

5172.  What  is  your  view  about  union  rating; — As 
far  as  the  general  relief  is  concerned  we  oould  nob 
•complain  about  union  rating.  There  used  to  be  a good 
deal  of  discussion  at  the  board  about  the  admission  of 
a person  when  it  was  put  on  the  electoral  division ; 
there  was  always  a great  discussion  about  what  division 
they  would  be  put  on,  but  for  all  the  people  we  have  it 
.does  not  matter  very  much. 

5173.  It  economises  conversation? — I does,  a great 


5174.  But  it  has  not  increased  your  outdoor  relief  ?— 
No. 


5175.  If  Oastlederg  were  broken  up  and  the  electoral 
divisions  amalgamated  with  other  unions,  do  you  think 
any  provision  would  be  necessary  for  the  sick  locally?-. 
Certainly  ; we  cannot  do  without  a local  infirmary  there. 

5176.  You  would  require  some  place  for  treating  the 
sick  ?— Certainly  ; in  fact  they  axe  nearly  all  sick  that 
are  in  our  workhouse. 

5177.  Mr.  Mttrnagiian. — The  fever  hospital  could  be 
utilised  for  a purpose  like  that? — That  is  what  we  are 
proposing. 

5178.  Is  it  in  a pretty  gopd  state  of  repair?— -It  is  in 
a fairly  good  state  of  repair  to  be  so  long  vacant;  it 
has  been  vacant  for  a long  time ; it  feels  damp,  and 
would  require  to  be  remodelled  a little. 

5179.  Chairman. — 'But  it  is  built  much  more  recently 
than  the  workhouse?— I believe  it  was;  it  was  built 
fifty-one  years  ago  or  so. 

5100.  Mr.  Murnagiian.— Then  your  objection  to 
amalgamation  is  simply  on  the  ground  that  you  would 
not  have  any  representation? — No  representation. 

5181.  Mr.  Mvldoon.  You  think  it  would  be  a great 
hardship  to  come  into  Omagh  ? — I -would  not  think  it 
any  great  hardship  if  I had  any  business  to  do. 

5182.  If  you  had  a Board  of  Guardians  to  attend 
would  you  think  it  a hardship  to  come  in?— I would 
not ; I would  not  take  £10  and  do  it. 

5183.  How  do  you  get  here? — 'When  I come  I 
generally  drive  my  own  horse. 

5184.  Have  you  not  a railway  and  tram  all  the  way? 
— We  have,  but  that  takes  you  round  about,  and  you 
have  to  attend  the  particular  hours  of  this  railway  and 
tram,  and  here,  coming  up  to  the  Assizes  different  times, 
if  we  came  by  the  railway  we  would  be  too  late  for  the 
opening  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  to  start  at  an 
earlier  hour  or  run  the  chance  of  being  fined. 

5185.  Is  not  the  Union  of  Oastlederg,  the  borders  of 
it,  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  Omagh  ? — It  is  within 
thirteen  miles  of  Omagh. 

5186.  You  give  no  outdoor  relief?— No;  we  had  no 
applications  for  it. 

5187.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you  ?— One. 

5188.  What  are  his  duties?— To  give  lines  to  those 
who  need  relief  and  to  admit  to  the  workhouse  people 
with  the  doctor’s  recommendations. 

5189.  To  offer  the  house  to  all  applicants  for  outdoor 
relief? — No,  I don’t  know  that. 

5190.  You  attend  the  Board  meetings  there  pretty  fre- 
quently?— Ido. 

519L  Within  the  last  seven  years  did  you  have  an 
application  for  outdoor  relief  at  all? — 'Not  that  I re- 
member. _ 

5192.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  in  the  locality  that 
no  outdoor  relief  would  be  given? — I suppose  so. 

5193.  And  then  no-  application  comes;  don’t  you 
think  that  works  hardship  in  a number  of  cases?— I 
don’t  believe  it  does. 

5194.  It  saves  the  rates!.  Have  you  built  any 
labourers’  cottages  in  your  union? — Not  yet. 

5195.  'Chairman. — Have  you  heard  of  any  case  of 
alleged  hardship  to  people  by  your  not  giving  outdoor 
relief? — No,  I have  not  heard  of  any. 

5196.  No  allegation  that  it  waa  cruel  on  the  part  of 
Guardians  not  to  give  in  a certain  particular  case? 
No. 


Mr.  Felix 
Connolly. 


Mr.  Felix  Connolly,  Oastlederg,  examined. 


5197.  Chairman.— You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
rar  chairman? — I did,  sir. 

5198.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  add  to 
iat,  or  do  you  agree  with  'him  in  his  evidence? — ‘Well, 

, a certain  extent.  The  valuation  is  £26,936  12s.  0a. 
he  absorption  of  Castlederg  Union  in  any  adjoining 
lion  is  not  desirable  either  in  the  interests  of  the  poor 
• in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  ; the  comfort  of  the 
lor,  especially  of  the  old  and  infirm,  is  greater  in  a 
nail  house  like  Oastlederg  than  it  would  likely  be  in  a 
irger  house,  where  a great  many  people  would  be 
addled  together.  As  regards  Oastlederg  Workhouse, 
le  poor  there  have  some  friends  or  acquaintances  likely 
> pay  ttiem  a visit  occasionally ; this  would  be  quite 
npossible  if  these  poor  were  transferred  to  either 
trabane  or  Omagh  ; it  would  be  an  inconvenience  to 
ie  old  and  infirm  to  have  to  go  to  Strabane  or  Omagh  ; 
i it  is,  portion  of  the  Oastlederg  Union  is  about  four- 
>en  miles  distant  from  Castlederg  Workhouse.  Some 
estitute  people  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse  during 
ie  winter  months  and  drift  back  again  during  the 


spring  and  summer  to  their  own  neighbourhood,  where 
they  get  some  light  employment  sufficient  to  support 
them  part  of  the  year.  These  would  not  find  their  way 
back  so  readily  to  their  own  neighbourhood  if 
were  in  a workhouse  at  a long  distance  from  their  old 
homes.  Very  few  of  the  Guardians  in  the  Oastlederg 
Union  area  could  attend  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians either  in  Strabane  or  Omagh,  so  the  greater 
part  of  Oastlederg  Union  would  be  practically  disfran- 
chised in  the  case  of  amalgamation.  It  is  . not  evident1 
that  the  absorption  of  Castlederg  by  any  other  union 
would  in  any  way  lessen  the  expense  to  the  ratepayers 
of  Castlederg  Union.  The  lodging  of  tramps  m tM 
workhouse  is  the  less  of  two  evils.  What  I mean  j 
that  is,  I agree  with  Mr.  Gamble,  it  is  partly  isolate  . 
and  there  are  not  a great  many  tramps  call.  If  they  “ 
refused  they  may  go  into  out-offices,  where  they  smo  > 
and  perhaps  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  as  the  case  m J 
be,  and  I Delieve  with  the  few  tramps  that  attend In 
the  less  of  the  evils.  The  workhouse  is  not  a suite, 
place  for  the  bringing  up  or  training  of  children,  tn 
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association  with  the  paupers  in  the  body  of  the  house  is 
not  conducive  to  their  moral  welfare ; in  opposition  to 
the  strict  discipline  of  tho  teachers  or  master  they  in- 
variably mingle  with  the  adult  inmates.  I would  sug- 
gest boarding  out  and  education  at  the  primary  schools 
of  the  country  or  a central  institution  for  the  children 
of  the  different  unions. 

5199.  Dr.  Biogee. — Do  you  know  how  many  children 
you  have? — We  had  eleven  last  Friday,  but  Mr.  Gamble 
states  there  were  five  that  came  in  recently,  and  two 
others,  that  their  parents  are  in  jail,  and,  of  course, 
when  the  parents  are  liberated  they  will  get  out  again. 
Then  with  reference  to  outdoor  relief,  there  was  some 
rule  before  my  time — I am  four  and  a half  years  a 
member  there,  and  I am  on  the  visiting  committee 
since  I was  appointed  there.  They  are  all  small 
farmers,  but  there  might  be  an  occasional  deserving 
case,  but  there  is  some  rule  that  has  been  averse  to 
giving  outdoor  relief,  and  latterly,  I am  afraid,  there 
Is  another  reason  that  is  Parliamentary  ; it  is  a very 
close  constituency  between  the  different  political 
parties.  I knew  an  instance  myself  a year  ago  of  an 
old  man  he  was  not  of  my  own  religion  or  principles 
politically  ; he  told  me  he  required  relief  ; I told  him  : 
“I  believe  it  is  impossible;  are  you  aware  it  may 
interfere  with  your  vote.”  “ Would  it,”  said  he  ; “ then 
1 won’t  look  for  it.”  I believe  they  go  very  closely  in 
that  respect,  although  there  is  practically  not  any  desti- 
tute. 

5200.  Mr.  Miiiinaghan. — What  about  the  agricultural 
labourers  who  get  out  of  employment,  or  who,  through 
illness,  cannot  work  ; how  do  their  families  get  along 
during  that  time? — I believe  they  hire  out  with  the 
neighbouring  fanners,  and  the  old  people  perhaps  drift 
into  the  workhouse. 

5201.  When  a man  is  ill  and  not  getting  any  pay, 
what  supports  his  children? — I am  not  aware  of  any 
case  of  hardship  that  I can  recall. 

5202.  You  say  there  is  a rule  on  the  book? — Well, 
at  least  there  is  some  understanding.  I was  told 
always  they  never  gave  any  Poor  Law  relief. 

5203.  And  the  threat  of  that  terrible  rule  prevents 
any  Guardian  proposing  to  give  relief? — 'It  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it. 

5204.  You  made  one  remark  that  strikes  me  as 
having  considerable  force,  you  say  if  that  union  was 
abolished  it  would  interfere  in  the  case  of  temporary 
inmates? — Oh,  it  would. 

5205.  That  is  to  say  you  have,  of  course,  in  the 
winter  time  a larger  number  of  inmates  than  in  the 
summer  time? — There  are. 

5206.  The  number  fluctuates  considerably? — It  does. 


5207.  You  think  if  there  was  a central  institution  for  Q , „„  ,, 

these  people  that  they  would  have  to  stay  there  summer  ‘ ’ 

and  winter? — Summer  and  winter.  The  general  voice  Mr.  Fells 
is  for  the  union  to  remain  as  it  is,  and  some  of  these  Connolly, 
people  could  drift  back  again  in  the  summer-timo  to 

their  friends. 

5208.  So  that  while  some  of  the  inmates  only  stay 
perhaps  five  or  six  months,  by  this  change  to  a central 
institution  these  people  would,  you  expect,  stay  as 
permanent  ? — Yes. 

5209.  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  hear  any  allegation 
that  persons  suffer  owing  to  outdoor  relief  not  having 
been  given? — 'No,  never  ; I never  did. 

5210.  Mr.  Mttbnaghan.  — Perhaps  these  political 
parties  make  up  for  the  outdoor  relief  ?— 'It  may  be. 

521L  Are  you  good  political  fighters  down  there  in 
Oastlederg? — I believe  so,  but  I don't  know  much  about 
it  myself.  I am  separated  from  politics. 

5212.  If  some  system  could  be  devised  that  would 
provide  for  Oastlederg  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
sick  poor,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  hardship  in 
doing  away  with  that  institution  in  order  to  relieve  the 
ratepayers? — I believe  you  would  get  no  Guardian  to 
undertake  to  be  elected.  I know  an  instance  myself  of 
one  electoral  unit  where  the  two  who  were  Guardians 
for  the  first  three  years  would  not  at  all  allow  them- 
selves to  be  re-elected,  also  we  could  not  get  a single 
one,  I mean  politically,  because  politics  were  very  high 
in  the  same  district ; in  the  same  unit  we  could  not 
get  any  others  ; consequently,  then,  if  it  was  amalga- 
mated with  any  other  union  there  would  be  no  Guar- 
dians, except  a few,  would  attend  either  Strabane  or 
Omagh. 

5213.  The  difficulty  then  is  rather  as  regards  repre- 
sentation than  accommodation  for  the  sick  ? — Yes. 

5214.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  afraid  your  rates 
would  be  increased  if  you  went  to  Strabane  or  Omagh  ? 

— They  are  afraid  so,  because  there  is  talk  about  Gortin 
when  it  was  divided  between  'Strabane  and  Omagh,  that 
the  rates  were  higher  for  years,  and  it  would  be  the 
same  in  Oastlederg.  They  say  the  clerk  would  likely 
be  clerk  of  the  District  Council,  and  would  have  to  be 
retained  ; then  the  master.  Of  course  there  would  be 
some  superintendent ; if  there  was  a hospital  or  some 
other  institution  there  would  have  to  be  some  super- 
vision to  correspond  with  the  present  master  of  the 
workhouse. 

5215.  Mr.  Mtonaghan. — What  is  the  number  of  in- 
mates in  your  'house  now? — There  were  sixty-one  on 
Friday ; the  average  for  each,  month  was  54,  49,  51,  4'6, 

53,  53,  44,  40,  51,  59,  61. 

5216.  Then  the  annual  average  is  about  fifty? — About 
fifty ; it  was  built  to  accommodate  up  to  200. 


Mr.  Richard  Btjeke,  Oastlederg,  examined. 


5217.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
your  colleagues? — Yes. 

5218.  Is  there  any  point  that  you  would  wish  to 
emphasise  ? — Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  respects  in 
which  I don't  altogether  agree  with  them.  I have  heard 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  first  witness 
examined,  in  reference  to  Clogher,  and  to  some  extent 
it  impressed  me  as  coinciding  largely  with  what  my 
own  views  would  be  wibh  reference  to  Oastlederg.  It 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Oastlederg  Guardians 
that  amalgamation  is  undesirable  for  several  reasons — 
one  is  geographical.  Oastlederg  is  very  remote  both 
from  Strabane  and  Omagh.  The  town  itself  is  twelve 
Irish  miles  from  Strabane  and  fourteen  Irish  miles  from 
Omagh,  and  some  part®  of  the  union  beyond  that  would 
be  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Omagh  or  Strabane. 
Another  reason  is  what  you  have  heard  so  much  about, 
representation. ; no  Guardian  could  be  got  to  go  from 
Oastlederg  to  either  Strabane  or  Omagh. 

5219.  I think  we  understand  all  that,  but  if  there  is 
any  point  of  divergence,  where  do  you  differ  from  them  ? 
— I think  that  unions  are  already  too  large ; they  ought 
to  be  smaller.  I think  three  or  four  dispensary  districts 
are  large  enough  to  form  one  union,  and,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  Oastlederg  Union  is  concerned,  the  in- 
mates are  composed  of  three  classes — children,  infirmary 
patients  who  axe  under  the  doctor’s  care,  with  whom  I 
would  include  people  who  are  very  old,  and  there  are  a 
third  class  who  are  there  from  poverty  or  destitution, 
but  who  are  not  infirm.  I think  the  children  should  be 
boarded  out — that  would  remove  No.  1 class — with 
foster  parents.  I think  that  the  aged  and  infirm  who 
are  under  the  doctor’s  care  should  be  provided  for  in  a 


cottage  hospital  managed  on  far  more  economical  lines  j£r>  Rivard 
than  the  hospital  at  present  is,  and  without  a master  Burke, 
and  matron  and  a number  of  other  officials,  and  the 
remaining  third,  class  might  be  provided  for  in  a central 
county  institution. 

5220.  You  don’t  see  any  objection  to  that? — None 
whatever.  I think  it  is  desirable  to  have  one  institu- 
tion for  all  who  could  be  transferred  without  any  injury 
to  their  health. 

5221.  People  who  would  he  fit  to-be  removed? — Yes ; 
but  for  the  infirm  and  aged  and  people  dying  of  old 
age  some  sort  of  cheap  institution  or  infirmary  ought 
to  be  in  every  three  or  four  dispensary  districts,  and 
that  those  three  or  four  dispensary  districts  might  form 
a union. 

5222.  That  would  mean  increased1  expense  having 
fresh  institutions  all  over  the  country? — iWhen  I say 
three  or  four  dispensary  districts,  Oastlederg,  for  in- 
stance, has  only  three  dispensary  districts ; it  forms  a 
union  in  i-teelf. 

5223.  There  are  a great  many  places  that  have  a 
great  many  more? — I am  speaking  largely  from  a Oastle- 
derg point  of  view. 

522i.  Take  Omagh,  with  seven  dispensary  districts? 

— Omagh  would  naturally  form 

5225.  Two  unions  ? — Even  supposing  it  would,  even  if 
it  was  sufficiently  central  to  bring  all  the  infirm  from 
seven  districts,  if  the  distance  was  not  too  far. 

5226.  You  don’t  think  additional  buildings  would  be 
necessary? — No;  for  instance  in  Oastlederg  the  fever 
hospital  might  form  a cottage  hospital:  and  the  other 
buildings  might  be  disposed  of. 

2 B 
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5227.  In  what  way  ? — A school  for  industrial  or  tech- 
nical education,  or  even  disposed  of  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

5228.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  not  that  be  doing 
away  with  the  workhouse? — It  would  not  be  amal- 
gamation. 

5229.  Dr.  Bigger..— It  would  be  amalgamation  for 
the  purposes  of  your  healthy  class  ? — It  would  be  amal- 
gamation to  a certain  extent. 

5230.  Chairman. — Your  Guardians  would  still  deal 
with  all  the  oases  and  give  an  order  for  admission  of 
one  of  their  own  people  to  the  central  institution? — 
Yes ; and  they  would  still  govern  the  infirmary  and 
outdoor  relief. 

5231.  If  you  had  any  ; and  still  govern  the  children  ; 
in  fact  they  would  govern  everything  except  the  paupers 
who  are  strong  and  healthy  and  Who  might  he  main- 
tained in  a central  institution,  such  as  an  infirmary. 
Have  you  any  views  on  the  subject-  of  outdoor  relief? — ■ 
I believe  there  are  exceptional  cases  where  it  might  be 
given,  such  as  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mur- 
naghan,  where  the  head  of  the  house  is  ill,  but  every 
case  should  he  discussed  on  its  own  merits,  and  I be- 
lieve to  give  outdoor  relief  broadcast  would  be  a very 
undesirable  thing. 

5232.  You  have  been  a Guardian  now  for  some  years  ? 
— Three  years. 

5233.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  application  for 
outdoor  relief  being  brought  up  at  your  hoard? — No; 
I have  not. 

5234.  Or  -have  you  heard  of  any  ease  of  hardship?— -I 
have  never  heard  an  allegation  of  hardship  resulting 
from  outdoor  relief  not  being  given ; there  are  a great 
number  of  poor,  hut  no  abject  poverty  in  the  district. 

5235.  But  still  are  you  disposed  to  think  there  are 
some  cases? — The  case  has  been  pointed  out  here,  for 
instance,  where  a labouring  man-  fell  ill,  and  it  would 
be  highly  desirable. 

5236.  And  yet  that  application  would  not  come  before 
you  ? — I am  not  sure  that  any  suoh  case  did  occur,  but 
if  it  did  I would  be  in  favour  of  giving  it. 


5237.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  ?— Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

5238.  If  there  were  such  a rule  you  are  aware  it 
would  be  illegal? — I am  not  aware  it  exists. 

Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  Guardians  think  any  rule  is 
binding  until  it  is  rescinded. 

Chairman. — That  would  be  utterly  illegal  a-6  initio. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  is  well  there  is  an  authoritative 
pmouncement  on  that  point,  for  some  of  us  Guardians 
in  Omagh  try  to  keep  the  rules  very  strict. 

Chairman.— -That;  would  be  a resolution  not  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  1 

5239.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'Do  you  think  that  changes 
of  a beneficial  character  could  be  made  without  amal- 
gamation?— I think  t'he  unions  might  be  maintained 
and,  if  not  reduced  in  size,  a-t  least  not  made  large/ 
but  there  are  changes  that  could  be  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  that  would  not  disturb  the  present  arrange- 
ments as  regards  representation.  I think  a central  in- 
stitution where  people  could  he  transferred  without 
detriment  to  themselves  might  be  maintained  as  a 
county  institution,  but  that  the  unions  should  be  pre- 
served intact  for  their  own  aged  infirm,  and  a hospital 
to  which  local  people  could  go  and  even  pay. 

5240.  There  would  be  room  for  such  people  in  the 
fever  hospital  ? — I think  so. 

5241.  Chairman. — You  have  not  accommodation  for 
pay  wards  there  at  present  ? — I think  it  could  be  made 
large  enough  if  it  were  taken  for  that  purpose. 

5242.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  views  you 
have  given  us  here  to-day  are  shared  by  many  of  your 
colleagues  ? — 1 am  not  aware  of  that ; I know  they  axe 
unaimously  agreed  upon  not  desiring  amalgamation, 
but  really  that  is  the  only  question ; they  have  not 
considered  any  alternative  scheme  ; these  are  ideas  that 
have  occurred  to  myself  without  consultation  with  my 
colleagues. 

5243.  Do  you  think  the  people  in  Oastlederg,  as  long 
as  their  institution  would  he  preserved  under  whatever 
name  might  be  selected,  would  be  satisfied  provided  it 
did  beneficial  work  ? — Provided  they  were  not  required 
to  go  outside  to  represent  the  union  at  a distance  like 
Omagh  or  Strabane. 


Mr.  J.B.  Gun- 
Eicg-Moor?. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Gunning-Moore,  d.l..  Chairman,  Cookstown  Union,  examined. 


5244.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  committee  of 
the  County  Council  with  Mr.  Montgomery  who  fur- 
nished this  report? — Well,  I believe  I was  named  on 
that  committee,  but  I was  not  present  when  it  was 
drawn  up. 

5245.  You  were  not  an  acting  member  of  it? — My 
Board  of  Guardians  considered  that  report,  and  have, 
in  the  main,  adopted  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  board  at 
Cookstown.  I was  present  when  that  was  considered. 
It  practically  comes  to  the  some  thing. 

5246-  Apart  from  Cookstown,  is  there  anything  you 
wish  to  add  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
County  Council  ? — I have  put  in  a paragraph — I do  not 
know  whether  you  have  got  the  report  of  the  Cookstown 
committee.  There  are  just  two  paragraphs  at  the  end 
that  we  were  instructed  to  add  that  it  would  be  better 
to  lodge  harmless  lunatics  and  idiots  in  Omagh,  say  in 
the  workhouse  or  County  Gaol. 

5247.  In  the  workhouse  or  gaol? — Yes.  We  thought 
they  should  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  asylum 
authorities,  and  the  board  preferred  a return  to  divi- 
sional rating,  but  in  default  of  that  we  preferred  dis- 
pensary district  rating.  We  thought  the  union  rating 
created  more  expense.  , 

5248.  Was  that  for  all  kinds  of  expenditure  you  pre- 
ferred that  rating?— That  was  for  the  -absolute  relief  of 
the  poor. 

5249.  For  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor  ?— Yes  ; I think 
so.  I do  not  think  it  is  really  so  much  with  regard  to 
indoor  as  outdoor  ; more  with,  regard  to  outdoor.  Out- 
door relief  has  considerably  increased  with  us  since 
the  union  rating  has  come  into  effect,  and  somehow  we 
do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  check  it,  and  yet  we  feel— 
there  is  a prevalent  feeling— that  it  is  unduly  in- 
creasing. 

5250.  You  did  not  nominate  a committee  to  visit 
Castlederg  or  such  places?— (No.  I heard  some  of  the 
Oastlederg  evidence.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  there 
was  practically  no  outdoor  relief  given  in  our  union 
When  I first  joined  the  board  that  was  the  state  of 
affairs.  And  it  has  risen  up  considerably  now,  and  the 
tendency  ia  to  increase  it. 


525L  What  is  the  test  for  giving  outdoor  relief. 
There  are  certain  classes  only  to  whom  it  can  be  given, 
and  what  is  your  test? — 'When  the  relieving  officer  re- 
ports them  destitute,  that  they  require  relief,  and  when 
they  decline  to  go  into  the  house. 

5252.  Do  you  satisfy  yourself  always  as  to  the  destitu- 
tion, or  do  you  think  it  is  a charitable  contribution?— 
Not,  as  a rule.  We  take  the  report,  and  w©  have  to 
check  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer. 

5253.  That  the  people  are  destitute? — Yes. 

5254.  And  have  you  any  idea  what  meaning  he 
attaches  to  the  word  “destitute”? — If  he  finds  them 
without  food  in  the  house,  and  no  means  of  getting  it, 
he  calls  them  destitute. 

5255.  Without  means? — If  he  finds  no  food  in  the 
house,  and  can  see  that  they  have  no  means  of  getting 
it,  h©  reports  them  destitute. 

5256.  That  certainly  means  destitution.  And  you  do 
not  give  outdoor  relief  in  the  Cookstown  Union  as  far 
as  you  know,  _ unless  there  is  evidence  before  you  that 
destitution,  exists? — I do  not  think  we  do.  Personally 
speaking,  I have  very  little  to  do  with  the  putting  on  of 
a case  for  outdoor  relief,  but  I know  Guardians  do  come 
and  say  they  are  informed  by  their  neighbours  that  such 
and  such  a one  is  in  want  of  outdoor  relief,  and  ought 
to  get  relief. 

5257.  They  are  reported  to  be  destitute  without  food 
in  the  house  or  means  of  getting  it?— The  Guardians 
do  not  say  that ; then  the  case  is  put  in  the  relieving 
officer’s  hands,  and  he  visits  them  and  reports. 

5258.  What  is  the  average  relief  you  would  give,  say 
for  two  people  in  the  house  ? — They  get  from  3s.  to  5s. 

5259.  As  much  as  that?— Oh,  yes.  It  depends  very 
much  whether  they  have  any  means  of  getting  food  and 
whether  the  neighbours  will  help  them. 

5260.  The  amount  of  relief  given  is  not  such  as  would 
support  destitute  people ; it  is  supplementary  to  what 
they  would  get  from  other  sources? — Sometimes,  not 
always. 

5261.  Do  you  ever  give  weekly  payments  large  enough 
to  support? — I do  not  know  what  you  consider  large 
enough ; if  a person  lias  a house  they  get  half  a crown 
a week  sometimes. 
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5252.  Do  the  people  who  get  2s.  6d.  a week  pay  their 
own  house  rent? — They  generally  have  a house  free. 
There  are  plenty  of  cases  of  freedom. 

5263.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  outdoor 
relief  goes  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house? — 'I  am  sure 
there  are.  We  generally  ask  that  question,  is  there  any 
rent  to  pay,  and  the  answer  is  “ The  landlord  is  not 
hard  to  satisfy  ” or  that  the  house  is  free.  We  have  a 
sort  of  understanding  amongst  ourselves  that  if  a person 
is  living  alone  with  no  one  to  look  after  them  we  are 
very  chary  of  giving  relief,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
two  persons  are  living  together,  say  an  old  man  and  his 
wife,  we  do  not  want  to  part  them,  and  we  are  willing 
to  give  in  that  case. 

5264.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  destitution  is  the  real 
ground  on  which  it  is  given,  or  is  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
charitable  addition  to  their  resources?— I have  no 
doubt  that  occasionally  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a chari- 
table donation. 

5265.  Now  we  have  your  paper  here,  the  report  of 
the  Cookstown  committee.  We  will  take  this  down  as 
it  stands  on  the  notes. 

COOKSTOWN  UNION. 

Report  op  Committee  on  Amalgamation. 
Committee — consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  .B.  Gunning 
Moore,  D.L.  (in  the  chair),  Robert  Hassard,  J.P., 
William  H.  Wamock,  William  Leeper,  J.P.,  John 
Devlin,  J ohn  Quin,  and  J ames  M'Keown — appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  giving  evidence  before  the  Vice- 
regal Commission  on  the  question  of  Amalgamation  of 
Unions  and  Workhouses,  met  on  1st  August,  1903,  and 
submit  following  report: — 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  Cookstown  Union  having 
considered  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Tyrone 
County  Council  upon  the  queries  submitted  by  the  Poor 
Law  Reform  Commission  as  follows : — 

Query  1.— The  ratepayers  of  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  smaller  unions  in  the  county  could  not  secure 
adequate  representation  at  such  distant  centres  as 
Omagh,  Strabane,  and  Dungannon. 

The  administration  of  outdoor  relief  requires  to  be 
decentralized  rather  than  further  centralized,  in  order 
to  secure  that  it  should  be  carried  out  with  due  care 
and  adequate  local  knowledge. 

An  infirmary  for  the  sick  poor  and  a refuge  for 
. destitute  aged  and  infirm  is  required  at  a reasonable 
distance  from  the  remoter  districts. 

As  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers and  increase  the  areas  administered  by  rural 
district  councils  as  road  authorities,  sanitary  autho- 
rities, etc.,  the  extra  expense  of  maintaining  those 
councils,  as  Boards  of  Guardians  for  their  respective 
districts,,  will  be  inconsiderable. 

Query  2. — No  union  should  be  dissolved. 

Query  3. — The  cost  of  maintenance  of  unnecessary 
buildings  and  an  unnecessary  staff  in  the  smaller 
unions  could  be  lessened,  and  the  care  of  certain 
classes  of  paupers  improved. 

1.  By  lodging  all  the  harmless  lunatics  and  idiots 
in  the  county  (or  in  the  two  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh)  in  the  superfluous  space  existing  in  the 
workhouse  of  one  of  the  smaller  unions. 

2.  By  providing  for  the  sane  epileptics  in  some 
central,  national,  or  provincial  institution. 

3.  By  sending  the  children  to  an  industrial  school, 
possibly  to  one  established  in  a disused  workhouse. 

4.  By  abolishing  lodging  accommodation  for  tramps 
■or  “casuals,”  in  all  but  the  three  larger  workhouses 
in  the  county. 

Query  4. — Provision  would  he  required  to  adjust 
financial  relations  between  the  smaller  unions,  to  be 
placed,  on  a more  economic  basis  and  larger  unions, 
relieving  them  of  some  of  their  liabilities  as  regards 
the  entertainment  of  tramps,  etc. 

Some  boundaries  might  advantageously  be  changed 
to  meet  new  circumstances  arising  from  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  and  otherwise ; also  to  lessen 
inequalities  between  areas.. 

Union  rating  does  not  work  well  as  regards  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief,  medical  charities, 
and  sanitary  matters. 

Dispensary  district  rating  would  work  better.  The 
people  of  a dispensary  district  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  whole  of  such  district,  and  have  common  local 
interests  in  the  same  market  town,  etc.,  which  are 
not  identical  with  those  of  other  dispensary  districts 
in  the  same  union. 


Query.  5. — Improvement  or  enlargement,  or  both, 
are  required  in  the  infirmaries  at  Cookstown,  Clogher, 
and  Castled  erg,  which  might  be  facilitated  by  the 
changes  suggested  in  the  answer  to  query  3. 

Query  6. — (a.)  See  answer  to  query  5. 

(b.)  See  answer  to  query  3. 

(c.)  See  answer  to  query  3. 

Query  7. — The  district  infirmaries  should  be  made 
available  to  the  surrounding  ratepayers,  and,  to  some 
extent,  remunerative,  by  the  establishment  -of  paying 
wards,  at  rates  of  pay  graduated  according  to  means 
or  valuation,  with  some  discretion  to  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians in  applying  the  scale. 

Query  8.— The  number  of  workhouses  at  which 
accommodation,  for  casuals  is  provided  might,  with 
advantage,  be  reduced  to  one  half,  strict  measures 
being  taken  in  the  way  of  cleansing  and  medical 
control. 

Concur  therein,  except  in  the  following  points:  — 

I.  This  board  considers  that  it  would  he  better  to 
lodge  harmless  lunatics  and  idiots  in  Omagh,  say  in 
the  workhouse  or  gaol  there,  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  county,  inasmuch  as  they  might  be  there  put 
under  the  charge  of  the  asylum  medical  officers.  (See 
reply  query  3,  clause  1.) 

IL  This  board  would  much  prefer  a return  to 
divisional  rating  ; but,  in  default  of  that  being 
granted,  prefer  dispensary  district  to  union  rating. 
Messrs.  Gunning-Moore  anl  Leeper  are  appointed  to 
give  evidence  on  behalf  of  this  board  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

H.  Alfred  Mann, 

Clerk  of  the  Union  and  JRural  District  Council, 

5266.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  call 
our  special  attention  to  ? This  is  practically  following 
the  lines  of  the  County  Council  committee,  with  the 
two-  additions  you  have  pointed  out  to  us  ? — -We  have 
considered  more  than  once,  several  years  ago,  the  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  against  amalgamation.  On  this 
recent  occasion  they  fully  considered,  it,  and  they  still 
are  opposed  to  amalgamation.  They  always  considered 
that  If  they  were  amalgamated  at  all  it  probably  would 
be  with  Dungannon,  and  we  did  not  think  it  would  he 
any  advantage  to  us  at  all. 

5267.  Your  rates  are  higher  than  Dungannon  ? — I do 
not  think  the  poor  rate  is. 

5268.  Taking  last  year,  your  rate  was  10d.  and  Dun- 
gannon 8j<?.  for  Poor  Law  purposes  solely  ? — They  have 
not  considered  that  we  should  gain  by  it.  We  thought, 
certainly,  that  there  would  be  a very  small  attendance 
of  our  people  even  at  as  near  a place  as  Dungannon, 
and  it  would  be  practically  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  at  Dungannon.  Tt  would  not  be  local  govern- 
ment. As  far  as  we  can  understand,  people  attend  the 
boards  in  their  market  town  on  their  market  days,  and 
if  you  ask  our  people  to  go  to  Dungannon  on  a Dun- 
gannon market  day  they  would  not  do  it,  because  they 
would  go  to  our  town  on  their  own  market  day. 

5269.  They  could  not  afford  the  two  days? — -They 
could  not  afford  the  two  days. 

5270.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  might  be  on  the  same  day?— - 
They  are  not. 

5271.  Chairman. — If  they  thought  they  would  get  a 
reduction  in  their  rates  do  you  think  they  would  be 
willing  to  let  the  question  of  representation  slide  to  a 
certain  extent  and  attend  Dungannon,  say  only  once  a 
month? — I think  they  would  be  very  sceptical  as  to 
getting  a reduction  of  rates  if  they  did  not  attend. 

5272.  They  think  that  the  attendance  keeps  it  down  ? 
— They  think  they  would  not  be  cared  for  by  the  Dun- 
gannon people. 

5273.  It  would  be  all  the  same  management,  the  same 
union?— They  would  think  that  they  might  keep  down 
the  rates  at  the  expense  of  their  people  whilst  spending 
it  on  the  Dungannon  people.  They  could  do  that,  or 
vice  versa  if  we  had  it,  and  the  Dungannon  people  were 
brought  to  us  we  might  spend  the  money  on.  our  people. 

5274.  I do-  not  see  how  you  could  do  that? — -We  could 
give  large  outdoor  relief  in  our  own  neighbourhood. 

5275.  Your  outdoor  relief  is  rather  higher  than 
theirs? — Yes ; it  is  going  up  since  we  had  union  rating. 

I have  no  doubt  ours  was  lower  than  theirs  before.  The 
larger  the  district  the  more  the  rate  goes  up. 

5276.  Are  most  of  the  people  in  your  workhouse 
chronic  oases? — I do  not  think  many  go  out  and  in. 
There  are  a few.  I think  there  used  to  be  more  than, 
there  are  now. 

2B  2 
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5277.  Your  figures  look  as  if  you  had  not  many  going 
in  and  out? — I do  not  think  there  are.  As  to  tramps, 
we  are  somewhat  divided. 

5278.  You  have  not,  however,  many  of  them? — We 
have  about  ten  a week,  I think. 

5279.  Costing  3s.  or  4s.  a week?— 'Yes.  My  own 

opinion  is  that  they  would  avoid  Oookstown  if  Oooka- 
town  as  a house  for  tramps  was  abolished.  They  are 
coining  round  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  and  they 
would  push  on  to  Dungannon.  However,  some  of  my 
colleagues  do  not  altogether  agree  with  that. 

5280.  If  the  workhouse  at  Cookstown  were  closed  as  a 
union  workhouse,  what  provision,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  sick  and  aged  and  infirm  ? — 

I think  there  should  certainly  be  an  infirmary  for  the 
people  who  are  directly  under  the  doctor’s  charge. 

5281.  You  require  hospital  treatment  for  the  people 
at  Cookstown  ?— Oh,  yes.  The  district  is  large  enough 
for  that. 

5282.  As  regards  the  aged  and  infirm? — I think  it 
would  be  a pity  to  take  them  too  far  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  friends. 

5283.  Do  you  think  that  class  of  people  are  much 
visited  by  their  friends  in  the  workhouse? — I cannot 
give  you  any  information  of  any  value  as  to  that. 

5284.  We  have  heard  evidence  in  both  directions? — 

I cannot  give  you  anything  of  any  value  upon  that  point. 

5235.  We  were  discussing  earlier  in  the  day  the  ques- 
tion of  women  going  into  workhouses  to  have  illegiti- 
mate children.  Have  you  some  of  that  class  in  Cooks- 
town?— Yes  ; we  have  lately  had  two  sisters  of  the  same 
family,  and  one  of  them  has  had  two  or  three  children. 

5286.  Do  you  think  if  some  arrangement  could  be 
made  by  which  girls  in  that  position  would  go  to  a 
religious  penitentiary,  managed  by  religious  people  of 
the  same  denomination  that  the  girls  themselves  belong 
to,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
present  system — that  the  girls  would  go  to  a peniten- 
tiary, say  in  Omagh  or  wherever  it  would  be  in  the 
county,  or  for  two  or  three  counties,  and  the  Guardiafis 
would  pay  for  their  maintenance  there  at  practically  the 
same  rate  that  they  would  in  the  workhouse? — I do 
not  think  the  Guardians  would  mind  that,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  but  I have  my  doubts. 

5287.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  towards  the  re- 
clamation of  some  of  those  girls.  You  mentioned  that 
girl  who  had  two  or  three  children,  if  she  were  taken 
with  her  first  baby  would  there  be  a better  chance  of 
reclaiming  her  ? — I have  my  doubts.  I do  not  think  so. 

5288.  Even  under  good  religious  influences,  if  she 
went  in  at  a time  that  she  would  certainly  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  regret  her  lapse  ? — I douibt  whether  she  would 

go- 

5289.  If  she  had  no  place  else  to  go,  if  the  workhouse 
was  not  open  to  her  ? — Do  you  mean  she  would  have  to 
go  to  Omagh,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  her  own 
place. 

5290.  The  local  body  or  relieving  officer  would  give 
her  an  order  for  admission  to  the  institution,  to  the 
penitentiary  instead  of  to  the  workhouse.  These  girls, 
as  a rule,  like  to  go  as  far  away  from  home  as  they  can. 
There  are  a great  many  workhouses  where  complaints 
are  made  that  girls  not  belonging  to  the  union  at  all 
go  to  the  workhouse? — I can  only  speculate  as  to  what 
they  would  do.  It  is  possible  that  religious  influence 
may  have  some  effect  upon  her.  I suppose  it  would 
have  more  effect  than  the  workhouse.  The  chances  are 
that  it  would.  It  is  only  a speculation  on  my  part. 

529L  She  would  go  into  a workhouse  some  month  or 
two  before  'her  confinement,  and  she  would  meet  with 
girla  who  had  similarly  fallen.  That  would  have  a bad 
influence? — It  might. 

5292.  Perhaps  fallen  twice.  If  she  goes  into  a peni- 
tentiary she  would  be  guarded,  and  presumably  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  would  be  done  to  influence  her 
towards  a better  course  in  future  ? — N obody  can  specu- 
late about  those  chances. 

5293.  "Would  you  be  hopeful  or  would  you  be  willing, 
as  a practical  man? — I should  certainly  not  in  any  wav 
oppose  any  change  of  the  sort.  It  might  be  a little 
more  hopeful  than  the  workhouse. 

5294.  Of  course  nothing  can  be  done  except  by  some 
special  personal  influence  that  may  happen  or  not,  but 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  workhouse  towards  re- 
clamation?—I think,  as  far  as  I can  see  of  the  class 
that  comes  into  the  workhouse  for  that  purpose,  all 
sense  of  shame  is  probably  gone. 

5295.  You  do  not  say  it  is  gone  when  they  come  in 
first  ? — Well,  as  far  as  I have  seen  any  of  them  when 
brought  before  the  board,  I would  say  it  was. 


5296.  Even  with  the  first? — Yes. 

5297.  They  are  not  always  paraded  before  the  full 
board? — No.  They  are  sometimes  asked  to  come  up 
when  the  relieving  officer  cannot  get  any  information  as 
to  the  parentage. 

5298.  It  would  be  wiser  to  have  a small  committee  to 
visit  them  than  to  have  a girl  brought  before  a large 
number  of  people  ? — She  never  seems  a bit  shy. 

5299.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — In  reply  to  a question  by 
the  Chairman,  you  said  that  in  some  cases  the  granting 
of  outdoor  relief  was  in  the  nature  of  a charitable  con- 
tribution. What  do  you  mean  by  that? — I mean  we 
knew  they  were  getting  something  from  some  other 
source. 

5300.  Still  you  are  of  opinion  that  unless  they  get 

something  from  the  rates ? — That  they  would  be  in 

a bad  state. 

5301.  You  never  give  it  unless  you  believe  they  are 
in  absolute  need  of  it? — No. 

5302.  And  you  take  every  possible  precaution  to  see 
that  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief  is  not  abused?— •We 
take  the  report  of  our  relieving  officer.  He  is  a man  we 
trust,  and,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Guardians  from  the  neighbourhood  who  hear  of  the 
individual,  and  very  often  know  him. 

5303.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  annually  paid 
in  the  way  of  outdoor  relief? — I am  afraid  I have  not 
got  the  figures  with  me. 

Chairman.  — '£550. 

Witness. — It  has  been  rising  rapidly. 

5304.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Still  you  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  abuse  of  the  outdoor  relief  system?— I 
think  there  is,  in  this  way — I think  it  is  given  to  so  and 
so,  because  the  previous  case  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
and  if  you  give  to  one  you  have  to  give  to  the  other, 
and  probably  if  it  stood  alone  you  would  not  give  it 

5305.  Dungannon  was  compared  with  Cookstown  in 
the  matter  of  poundage  rate,  and  it  seems  that  in  Dun- 
gannon the  rate  is  one  penny  or  l£d.  less  than  in 
Cookstown.  Might  there  not  be  structural  alterations 
or  some  exceptional  improvements  being  made  in  Oooks- 
town that  would  aocount  for  that? — I have  heard  figures 
with  regard  to  amalgamation  gone  into,  and  it  was 
rather  the  other  way,  that  Dungannon  was  a little 
higher  than  Cookstown.  These  must  be  some  more 
recent  figures. 

5306.  Chairman. — I am  speaking  of  figures  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — That  was 
perhaps  a year  later  than  it  was  gone  into  with  us. 

5307.  Not  taking  an  average  of  years,  as  we  would 
for  this  Commission,  but  as  a basis  to  speak  on  ; 
apparently  last  year  it  was  1 £d.  ? — I think  there  must 
be  something  exceptional ; either  our  outdoor  relief 
has  risen  or  there  were  some  exceptional  expenses. 

5308.  You  take  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  Guar- 
dians?— I take  poor  rate — the  figure  of  the  poor  rate. 

5309.  I take  the  expenditure  for  Poor  Law  purposes 
only,  which,  of  course,  is  quite  different  to  the  poor 
rate? — We  were  judging  by  the  poor  rate. 

5310.  That  embraces  a great  deal  of  expenditure 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  here?— 'Dis- 
pensaries. 

5311.  Yes  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  we 
simply  take  into  consideration  expenditure  under  the 
Poor  Law — indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  and  establishment 
charges. 

5312.  Mr.  Mtjenaghan. — You  think  if  Cookstown 
were  amalgamated  with  some  other  union  that  the  poor 
of  Oookstown  would  be  at  a disadvantage? — 'We  think 
they  would  not  have  representation  on  the  other  board. 

5313.  And  you  think  that  Dungannon,  or  whatever 

would  be  the  union  to  absorb  you  that  they  would  have 
the  benefit  that  yours  would  not  have  ? — I think  that  if 
the  district  were  not  represented  it  would  not  have  the 
claims  of  the  poor  advocated  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
the  representatives  of  the  district  were  present.  It  is 
the  natural  result.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  wish 
on  the  part  of  those  present  to  do  wrong  to  tiiose 
absent,  bub  as  the  people  say  there  would  be  nobody 
present  to  speak  for  them.  / . 

5314.  Is  there  much  fluctuation  in  the  numbers  m the 

house  between  summer  and  winter  time? — I no  no 
think  there  is.  , 

5315.  You  think  they  are  about  a regular  number 

I do  not  think  there  is  much  going  in  and  out  with  us. 

5316.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  some  arrangement  was 
made  by  taking  the  destitute  poor  who  are  not  sick  t 
some  central  institution  and  leaving  Cookstown  as i a 
infirmary  that  economy  oould  be  arrived  at  by  t«s 
method? — Well,  if  it  would  not  increase  the  outaoo 
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relief  I think  there  might,  but  I think  the  danger 
would  be  that  a person  who  would  be  willing  to  go 
three  or  four  or  five  or  six  miles,  if  he  had  the  work- 
house  at  his  hand,  the  workhouse  that  he  has 
known  all  his  life  from  passing  it,  and  knowing  the 
people  who  have  to  do  with  it,  he  might  not  be  willing 
to  go  to  a strange  house.  The  consequence  is  that  you 
would  have  to  give  outdoor  i-elief,  and  what  we  find  is 
that  when  you  grant  outdoor  relief  to  a single  person 
that  person  in  the  course  of  time  becomes  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  or  .herself,  and  you  have  to 
employ  nurses  at  6s.  to  9s.  per  week.  We  have  fre- 
quently nurses  employed  among  the  poor,  three  or 
four  at  a time,  by  reason  of  outdoor  relief.  That 
tends  very  largely  to  increase  our  outdoor  relief. 

5317.  You  think  it  might  have  an  opposite  effect  by 
taking  away  the  workhouse  from  Cookstown  of  increas- 
ing the  charge  ? — It  would  increase  the  charge  by  largely 
increasing  the  outdoor  relief.  I thing  it  might.  Of 
course  that  is  only  a guess.  People  may  say  “ I know 
Cookstown  Workhouse,  I know  the  people,  I know  all 
about  it ; why  should  I go  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  a 
place  I know  nothing  about.” 

5318.  Do  you  not  think  something  might  be  done 
with  the  Cookstown  Workhouse  by  lessening  its  size  and 
the  expenditure  with  regard  to  fuel  and  up-keep,  and  in 
that  way  arrive  at  some  economy  ? — If  you  have  a large 
house  you  have  to  keep  two  wings  for  male  and  female. 
If  you  had  a smaller  house  you  will  have  economy,  but 
whether  you  will  get  any  economy  by  cutting  down  a 
big  house  I do  not  know. 

5319.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  the  institutions  in  some  unions  might  be  altered. 
In  some  of  them  the  fever  hospital  might  be  used  as  an 
infirmary,  and  the  body  of  the  house  sold  or  used  for 
some  other  purpose,  and  in  that  case  economy  might  be 
arrived  at? — In  our  case  the  fever  hospital  is  quite  away 
apart  from  the  workhouse.  If  you  could  get  rid  of 
any  buildings  it  might  be  the  fever  hospital,  but  then 
you  would  be  without  any  place  to  take  infectious  cases. 
That  is  where  the  difficulty  seems  to  come  in. 

5320.  You  do  not  want  such  a large  institution  as  the 
fever  hospital  for  infectious  patients  ? — It  is  too  big. 
The  fever  hospital  with  us  is  often  standing  idle  for 
nine  months  in  the  year. 

5321.  Have  you  any  infirmary  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— We  have  only  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

5322.  You  have  no  fever  hospital? — No. 

5323.  Dr.  Biogee. — Have  you  a nurse  continually  in 
the  fever  hospital? — We  either  have  one  or  are  trying 
to  get  one. 


5324-.  Is  it  a permanent  appointment? — Yes.  The 

last  arrangement  we  had  with  the  nurse  was — she  was 
the  nurse  in  the  fever  hospital,  and  she  was  to  give  her 
assistance  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  when  there  were 
no  patients  in  the  hospital. 

5325.  You  utilise  her  to  some  extent  in  that  way  ? — I 
got  a return  the  other  day  from  the  clerk  of  ten  years 
of  the  patients  in  the  fever  hospital.  In  1392  there  was 
only  one  patient  in  the  whole  year  for  eleven  days.  In 
J901  there  were  three  patients,  altogether  149  days.  In 
1900  there  was  an  outbreak  of  measles  in  the  work- 
house.  In  that  year  there  were  thirty-two  patients, 
coming  to  982  days.  When  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
fever  along  Lough  Neagh  in  1895  there  were  forty-eight 
patients,  and  their  total  days  amounted  to  1,420.  One 
year  we  had  only  four  patients,  another  year  only  six, 
another  year  ten,  and  another  year  sixteen. 

5326.  The  average  cost  for  each  patient  must  have 
been  very  high?— I should  think  it  was. 

5327.  That  was  the  time  you  did  not  utilise  the  fever 
nurse  for  any  other  purpose  ?— I think  the  bargain  has 
°my  been  made  with  the  recent  appointment.  In  the 
old  days  they  were  appointed  and  left  there,  and  very 
often  they  had  nothing  to  do  at  all,  but  the  recent 
appointment  has  been  made  with  a stipulation  that 
she  is  to  assist  in  the  infirmary  when  not  required  in 
tne  fever  hospital. 

5328.  And  when  you  want  an  extra  nurse  you  have 

her  from  Eeifast  or  Dublin.  ?— Yes. 
h,r. ?:  chat  is  at  a high  rate?— It  is  a high  rate, 

Out  It  is  for  a short  time  only. 

tinm°’  ^ 2*'  a weelc? — ^es>  but  for  a very  short 


t^er,e  were  more  county  nurses  availab 
snmvMa,*!.110!.  have  a tendenc-v  towards  economy  ?- 
too  S?  charge  would  be  a little  less. 

— n-v,"  .Chargeable  to  the  union,  but  the  county  wou 
get  whatever  was  received  and  pay  the  nurses’  salar 


If  they  were  attached  to  the  county  hospital,  say  in  0c,  «,8  jQng 
Omagh,  and  you  could  requisition  them  at  a fixed  rate,  ' 1_L 
would  not  that  be  much  cheaper  than  requisitioning  Mr.  J.  B.  Gun 
them  from  Dublin  or  Belfast? — I think  the  Local  ning-Moore. 
Government  Board  has  prevented  us  requisitioning 
them  from  the  county  hospitals.  They  have  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  those  nurses  are  qualified. 

Dr.  Bigger. — They  are  not  qualified,  perhaps,  for 
fever  nursing,  but  where  qualified. and  where  available. 

5333.  Chairman. — <We  are  not  speaking  of  the  place 
of  training.  We  are  speaking  of  duly  trained  nurses  in 
the  service  erf  the  county.  You  have  six  unions  in  the 
county.  There  might  be  fever  in  only  one  of  them.  At 
present  you  keep  up  six  fever  nurses  when  perhaps 
one  would  be  enough  for  the  whole  county,  or  two 
would  be  enough  ? — <1  think  that  would  be  a very  good 
arrangement. 

5334.  Dr.  Bigger.— So  that  if  the  county  worked  their 
own  staff  it  would  tend  to  economy? — Yes,  I think  it 
would. 

5335.  Mr.  Mcrnaghan. — You  think  that  amalgama- 
tion is  not  the  way  to  improve  the  service,  but  rather 
by  some  other  method,  such  as  turning  the  existing 
institutions  into  places  for  the  sick,  and  improvements 
of  that  description? — Yes. 

5336.  Retaining  the  existing  institutions,  cutting 
away  the  surplus,  anything  which  is  unnecessary,  utili- 
sing everything  that  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
— I mean  to-  the  institutions.  For  instance  in  Cooks- 
town your  institution  is  very  large  ? — Yes  ; the  work- 
house  is  a considerable  size. 

5337.  Could  that  fever  hospital  not  be  utilised  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  locality  for  the  sick  or 
infirm,  for  the  127,  or  whatever  number  you  have? — 

Oh,  I think  it  would  save  us  if  we  could  do  without  a 
fever  hospital,  it  would  save  us  having  to  enlarge  the 
infirmary.  Our  infirmary  is  -attached  to  the  workhouse, 
and  you  might  have  the  two  places  together.  The  fever 
hospital  in  a distinct  building.  If  you  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  you  would  put  the 
infirm  patients  in  the  fever  hospital.  What  would  you 
do  then  with  the  people  who  are  simply  there  as  a house 
of  refuge?  You  would  have  to  send  them  away  to  a dis- 


5338.  And  you  do  not  approve  of  that? — I do  not 
think  that  that  would  work  out  economically.  I think 
outdoor  relief  would  increase  more  than  you  would  save 
in  the  other  way. 

5339.  But  could  you  not  lessen  the  staff  by  that 
method  ? — If  you  get  rid  of  the  tramps  I think  you  can 
lessen  the  staff.  If  you-  retain  the  house  only  as  a 
hospital  and  as  a refuge  for  the  infirm  and  old  I do  not 
think  you  would  require  a master.  I think  one  person, 
a matron,  would  be  sufficient  at  the  ‘head  of  that  place. 

5340  Chairman. — Or  a head  nurse  ? — Yes ; if  it  could 
lie  done  with  one  person.  That  would  depend  on  the 
numbers  there.  I do  not  think  you  want  a master 
unless  you  have  a number  of  men  who  axe  likely  to  be 
unruly  or  to  give  trouble. 

5341.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  you  board  out  your  children? 
— We  do  not  board  out  any  at  present.  A good  many 
years  ago  there  was  a good  deal  of  talk  about  boarding 
out,  and  I think  we  did  have  two  or  three  boarded  out 
at  one  time,  but  they  are  now  all  in  the  house.  We 
clothe  them  so  as  not  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
children  and  send  them  out  to  schools  in  the  town. 

5342.  Do  you  not  think  that  boarding  out  would  be  an 
improvement  ? — I really  cannot  speak  from  experience. 
It  depends  very  much  whether  the  people  are  anxious  to 
take  them.  We  have  rarely  had  applications  to  get 
children  out  except  by  friends  of  their  own. 

5343.  In  other  unions  in  the  county  they  board  them 
out? — I do  not  say  anything  against  it. 

5344.  And  you  are  working  on  the  same  principle  to- 
a lesser  extent  by  sending  them  out  to  the  schools? — We- 
send  them  out  to  the  schools,  no  doubt. 

5345.  How  many  children  are  there  in  Cookstown  ? — L 
do  not  think  there  are  very  many.  There  are  certainly 
not  a dozen.  This  paper  that  the  master  furnished  me 
with  stated  that  there  were  seven  hoys  and,  I think, 
four  or  five  girls. 

5346.  You  have  no  knowledge  whether  they  grow  up 
and  still  make  the  house  their  home  1 — I do  not  think 
they  do.  The  master  says  that  very  few  come  back, 
and  he  has  known  cases  of  some  of  them  doing  very 
well  indeed. 

5347.  Do  they  go  back  to  any  other  workhouse.  You 
have  no  knowledge? — No. 

5348.  The  county  infirmary,  'how  far  is  it  situated 
from  Cookstown? — It  is  in  Omagh  here. 
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Oct.  28  1903.  5349.  How  many  miles  is  Cookstown  by  the  direct 

_L  ' road  ? — But  nobody  goes  that  way  now. 

Mr.  J.  B Gun-  5350.  But  for  the  sick  ? — About  twenty  or  twenty-two 
ning-Moore,  Irish  miles. 

5351.  Are  there  many  patients  who  come  from  Cooks- 
town to  the  county  infirmary? — As  far  as  my  own 
recommendations  go  I have  recommended  more  in  the 
last  year  or  eighteen  months  than  I did  for  many  years 
before. 

5352.  Is  that  since  the  new  infirmary  was  built?— 
Yes. 

5353.  Better  accommodation  there  ? — Yes ; I suppose 
there  might  be  something  in  that. 

5354.  If  your  hospital  in'  Cookstown  were  made  a dis- 
trict 'hospital,  that  is  a hospital  for  ordinary  ratepayers 
or  poor  ratepayers  who  might  take  advantage  of  it,  do 
you  think  that  would  increase  its  usefulness ; would 
you  be  inclined  to  advocate  it  ? — /Certainly  ; a paying 
ward.  We  quite  agree  with  that. 

5355.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  money  re- 
ceived from  that  source? — I cannot  tell.  The  better 
class  people  would  he  a little  shy  at  first. 

5356.  But  even  some  of  these  go  into  the  work- 
house  at  present  and  pay  nothing.  If  there  was  such  a 
system  of  small  charges  according  to  their  circum- 
stances, do  you  not  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  pay 
something,  even  some  of  those  who  pay  nothing?— I 
think  those  who  go  in  free  at  present  are,  as  a rule,  too 
poor  to  be  asked  to  pay  anything. 

5357.  You  think  they  are  too  poor? — I think  really 
they  are. 

5358.  Chairman. — Would  some  of  the  people  be  de- 
pending on  a man,  say  earning  15s.  a week,  or  more  ? — 
I do  not  think  there  are  very  many  of  that  sort  go  into 
the  infirmary. 

5359.  Are  they  all  absolutely  destitute? — Oh,  not 
absolutely  destitute.  They  are  people,  or  connected  with 
people,  who  are  earning  from  8s.  to  9s.  or  10s.  a week. 
There  might  be  occasionally  people  earning  14s.  or  15s. 
a week,  and,  of  course,  if  it  is  the  head  of  the  family, 
the  money  is  gone. 

5360.  Suppose  it  is  someone  depending  oni  the  head 
of  the  family,  that  person,  if  at  home,  would  cost  some 
few  pence  a week  ; don’t  you  think  it  would  be  fair  that 
even  that  contribution  should  be  asked,  and  that  the 
Guardians  should  have  power  to  require  payment  at 
their  own  discretion  if  they  thought  it  could  be  paid 
without  hardship? — There  would  be  no  harm  giving 
them  the  power. 

5361.  Something  like  that  is  done  at  the  Fermanagh 
Infirmary  that  works  very  well.  They  have  got  quite  a 
respectable  sum  in  small  sums? — When  you  were  ask- 
ing about _ the  number  of  people  going  to  the  county 
.'infirmary  it  is  almost  in  every  case  for  an  operation. 

5362.  Dr.  Bigger. — Not  for  any  ordinary  accident  ? — 
.No' 

5363.  It  is  too  far  ? — Yes ; it  is  too  far. 

5364.  Therefore  you  require  a hospital  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — Yes.  A good  deal  depends  on  the  reputation  of 
the  doctor.  Our  present  doctor  in  the  Omagh  Infirmary 
has  a high  reputation. 

5365.  Of  course  there  are  some  obscure  medical  cases 
that  go  to  it? — Yes ; when  they  try  all  the  doctors 
round  and  get  no  benefit  they  are  glad  to  come  here. 

5366.  About  consumption,  you  have  not  taken  that 
into  consideration? — We  have  not  many  cases;  when 
we  last  talked  about  consumption  there  two  or  three 
cases  seemed  to  be  about  the  outside  we  ever  had. 

5367.  That  is  in  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

5368.  But  are  there  many  cases  in  the  district? — •! 
think  there  are  a good  many. 

5369.  Would  not  it  be  a great  advantage  to  have 
them  isolated  in  the  institution  ? — They  go  on  with  their 
work  until  they  are  no  longer  fit  to  work,  them  they 
oome  in,  and  you  cannot  take  hold  of  them.  They  do  it 
voluntarily. 

5370.  If  there  was  an  institution  where  they  thought 
there  would  be  a chance  of  being  cured,  would  not  they 
he  more  likely  to  go  into  it?— If  you  told  a person 
who  knew  they  were  in  decline  that  there  was  a chance 
of  cure  by  going  in  there  very  likely  they  would.  The 
desire  for  liberty  and  freedom  is  very  strong  with  our 
people. 

537L  Not  where  the  prospect  is  death?— Oh,  indeed, 
yes.  Very  often  they  think  they  get  on  better  where 
they  have  their  liberty  than  going  into  a place  where 
they  are  shut  up. 

5372.  Have  you  many  lunatics  in  the  workhouse? 

Well,  we  have  got  rid  of  a good  many  lately.  We  had 
eight  or  nine,  and  got  rid  of  five  or  six.  We  sent  them 
to  Omagh. 


5373.  They  do  not  refuse  any  ?— They  have  not  » 
fused  the  latest  batch. 

5374.  Were  they  sent  on  the  ordinary  house  form?— 
I think  so. 

5375.  Not  by  a magistrate’s  order? — The  doctor  mt 

it  done.  K 

5376.  So  that  now  you  are  pretty  free?— I think  we 
are  pretty  free.  We  have  one  or  two. 

5377.  It  is  a saving  to  the  ratepayers  in  Cookstown?- 
Well,  I do  not  know. 

5278.  It  is  not  a saving? — I cannot  give  you  any 
answer.  I am  nob  up  enough  in  the  figures.  We  did  it 
under  the  advice  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

5379.  'Chairman.— They  were  influenced  by  the 
double  consideration  of  economy,  most  likely  and 
benefit  to  the  insane? — Possibly.  It  has  never  been 
any  want  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  to  send 
them  there.  We  have  known  cases  when  they  could 
not  take  them  in  there. 

5380.  Dr.  Bigger. — And  now  they  are  more  inniiwaj 
to  take  them  in? — They  always  take  them  in  when  there 
is  room.  Omagh  is  generally  filled  up.  I attended 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  they  always 
talk  of  more  building. 

5381.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Regarding  the  auxiliary 
asylum,  what  do  you  think  of  a proposal  of  that  kind ; 
do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  establish  one  in  the 
county,  or  would  it  be  better  to  enlarge  the  lunaiie 
asylum  ? — I think  if  you  had  a spare  building  in  Omagh 
it  would  be  better  to  use  it  as  an  auxiliary.  To  have 
one  with  a new  staff,  say  in  Cookstown,  instead  of  our 
fever  hospital,  or  in  Dungannon,  with  an  absolutely 
new  staff,  I think  that  would  be  more  expensive  than 
an  addition  to  the  present  asylum. 

5382.  Considering  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  aie 
beginning  to  see  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained 
by  sending  out  the  epileptics  and  insane  and  harmless 
lunatics  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  do  you  not  think  that 
something  would  have  to  he  done  in  the  way  of  enlarg- 
ing the  existing  institutions  ? — From  what  I have  heard, 
when  I attended  the  Board  of  Governors  in  the  asylo, 
I think  something  will  have  to  he  done  by  way  of  en- 
larging. 

5383.  In  Dungannon  and  your  own  union  you  have 
gone  ahead  of  all  the  rest  of  the  county  by  sending  to 
the  lunatic  asylum  your  harmless  lunatics;  the  people 
in  Omagh  and  Strabane  and  other  unions  will  he  follow- 
ing your  wise  example ; so  then  what  is  going  to  be 
done? — ‘I£  the  present  asylum  cannot  take  them  in  you 
will  either  have  to  build  or  find  an  auxiliary,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  the  auxiliary  ought  to  be  somewhere  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  one. 

5384.  Do  you  nob  think  it  would  be  better  to  enlarge 
the  existing  building,  because  by  that  you  get  4s.  a 
week  contribution,  whereas  if  you  have  an  auxiliary 
asylum  you  will  have  only  2s.  Did  that  occur  to  you? 
—No. 


5385.  Chairman. — Are  you  under  the  impression  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  an  inmate  in  the  workhouse  is 
very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  maintaing  am  inmate  of 
the  lunatic  asylum  on  the  rates? — I know  there  is  an 
impression  among  the  Guardians.  It  has  never  had  any 
weight  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  it  was  Is.  or  two, 
more  or  less,  hut  there  is  a prevalent  belief  that  it  is 
more  in  the  asylum  than  it  is  in  the  workhouse- 

5386.  I expect  they  would  find  it  was  a little  the  other 
way.  In  the  statistics  that  are  given  for  Poor  Law 
maintenance  you  simply  put  in  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing,  some  places  food  alone.  You  do  not  put  in 
all  their  share  of  the  establishment  charges  and  other 
expenses  that  are  included  in  the  cost  of  an  inmate  in 
the  lunatic  asylum,  so  that  if  you  put  in  everything 
that  should  be  added  to  the  workhouse  inmate  you  will 
have  him  very  near  the  same  as  a lunatic  asylum 
inmate,  and  then  you  will  have  the  £10  8s.  con- 
tribution from  the  Government,  bringing  down  the 
asylum  expenditure  very  much  below  the  workhouse?— 
The  establishment  charges  go  on  the  same  in  either 
case.  What  you  have  only  to  consider  is  the  absolute 
cost  of  maintenance. 

5387.  In  the  case  of  the  lunatic  asylum  they,  put  m 
everything  ? — That  is  not  a fair  comparison. 

5388.  In  the  workhouse  they  simply  take  the  cost  of 

a man’s  food  and  clothing  and  ignore  all  the  other 
things  ; therefore  it  looks  as  if  a man  in  the  workhouse 
is  kept  at  a very  low  figure.  . ... 

5309.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  something  wni 
shortly  have  to  be  done'  in  the  way  of  providing  more 
room  for  the  lunatics  of  the  county? — Are  you  asking 
me  that  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
the  asylum. 
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5390.  Yes,  as  a member  of  the  board.  You  know 
the  space  is  already  nearly  taken  up  ? — That  is  my  im- 
pression. It  is  filling  up  very  rapidly. 

5391.  In  fact  there  are  only  ten  or  fifteen  spare  beds. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  asylum  if  the 
increase  goes  on  as  it  has  been  going  on  in  recent 
years.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  system  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lunatic  asylum  which  do  you  think  will 
be  better,  that  is  to  enlarge  the  present  institution  or  to 
use  one  of  the  existing  institutions  provided  some  work- 
house  was  closed  ? — I understand  you  get  less  grant  from 
the  Government.  On  the  other  hand  you  have  an  exist- 
ing building  almost  ready  for  reception. 

5392.  Chairman. — Requiring  a very  large  expendi- 
ture!—Then  it  is  cheaper  to  build  an  annex  and  to  get 
an  extra  grant  from  the  Government.  If  there  is  no 
present  building  that  can  be  made  available  as  an 
auxiliary  without  considerable  expense  I think  it  is 
cheaper  to  the  county  to  build  afresh  and  to  get  a larger 
grant  from  the  Government  than  to  spend  a large  sum 
in  altering  an  existing  building  as  an  auxiliary  and  get- 
ting a small  grant. 

5393.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— That  is  extend  the  existing 
asylum  ? — It  seems  to  me  to  be  so. 

5394.  Mr.  Mvldoon. — Is  your  chief  objection  to  be 
amalgamated  with  Dungannon  the  fact  of  the  representa- 
tion ?— The  fact  that  our  people  would  not  attend.  It 
would  not  be  local  government.  You  might  nearly  as 
well  let  the  whole  tiling  be  done  from  Dublin. 

5395.  If  they  would  not  attend?— (And  they  would 
not. 

5396.  Is  the  attendance  of  your  Guardians  good  at 
Oookstown  ? — Yes  ; it  is  very  good  now. 

, And  from  Oookstown  to  Dungannon  you  have 
the  rail?— We  have. 


5398.  How  far  is  it?— Fourteen  miles  by  rail. 

5399.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  such  a business  as  an 
election  of  master  or  doctor  at  Dungannon  that  your 
Guardians  could  be  got  to  go  down?— Yes,  for  a special 
purpose  for  a day. 


5400.  Is  it  your  evidence  that  they  would  be  appre- 
hensive that  their  rates  would  be  raised  if  they  would 
not  attend? — Yes. 

• ®fc111  they  are  m<>st  economical  Guardians 

m Tyrone  after  Castlederg  ? — I do  not  dispute  that. 

5402.  Have  you  built  any  labourers’  cottages? — We 
are  in  process  of  building. 

5403.  But  you  have  not  up  to  this  ?— We  have  not. 

5404.  You  yourself  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Guar- 
dians for  a number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

5405.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  County  Council? 
—Yes ; as  Chairman  of  the  District  Council. 

5406.  And  you  come  to  the  meetings  of  the  County 
Council  ? — Sometimes ; not  everyone. 

5407.  Are  you  a member  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  County  Council  ?— Yes. 

5^8-  And  you  come  to  Omagh  for  that  ?— Sometimes. 

M09.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  infirmary  board  ? 

5410.  And  you  come  through  Dungannon  on  all  these 
occasions  ?— I do. 

5411.  You,  at  all  events,  would  have  no  objection  to 
8°^™  "' —‘I  would  not  go  every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

5^12.  If . it  were  determined  that  monthly  meetings 
were  sufficient,  and  that  the  business  was  important,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  Guar- 
dians going  to  Dungannon?— There  would.  They  have 
to  attend  the  Oookstown  District  Council,  and  they  do 
that  on  the  same  day.  They  have  it  on  the  market 
day.  To  go  to  Dungannon,they  would  lose  more  days 
from  their  own  labour.  One  day  to  Dungannon  and 
another  day  to  Oookstown  for  the  District  Council,  and 
attend  their  markets  as  well. 

5413.  How  many  of  the  Guardians  who  attend  Omagh 
have  as  far  to  go  as  your  Guardians  have  to  go  to 
Dungannon? — -I  do  not  know  about  their  circumstances. 

5414.  That  is,  at  all  events,  your  chief  ground  of 
objection? — It  is  the  chief  ground  of  my  board  and  as 
an  individual. 

5415.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  witness? — Mr. 
Deeper  was  to  have  been  here ; he  is  very  sorry  that  he. 
is  unable  to  come. 
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5416.  Chairman.— You  have  considered  the  list  of 
Cfl  ^ -ZeTf  mued  by  the  Commission  ?-The 
^Ui,ap?°mted  a oommitte®  to  do  so,  and  we  have 
a great  extent  adopted  the  County  Council 
mswers  with  this  exception,  that  we  consider  in  refer- 
rann™  3.U6r1^  1 and  2 that  l>he  workhouses  of  Dun- 
jpnnMi,  Omagh,  and  Strabane  are  sufficient  for  the  able- 

hSS  SSSm?  °f  S?  C?U?'ty’  811(1  ttat  other  work- 
"“f®3  be  utilised  for  district  hospitals  and  for 

Wics  “d  “l“1“  “ 

^e  local  sick  and  also  for  any  other 
*at  c®uld  be  found  feasible  ?-And  for  utilising 
one  of  those  houses  in  the  county  for  the  sole  treatment 
’ ,^7’  nu'beciles  or  harmless  lunatics,  so  that  they 
«ioe-lpevmlly  treated  under  experts.  7 

than ™er.tha^Put  them  into  an  asylum  ?-Rather 
was  We7?ld  uot  consider  it  in  the  way  it 

-f  ® Put  b®r®.  to-day.  Personally,  I would  be  in  favour 
fconeentratmg  the  whole  thing  at  the  Omagh  Asylum 
fint  °nS  Sf^?lal  .staff’  f<>r  at  P^sent  thereis  not  euf- 
ncmnt  speciality  given  to  any  one  class  of  patients, 
exbrnd  i t A.7?*  ha?  a S°°d  asylum  you  would  rather 
tion?  i a subordinate  and  inferior  institu- 

it  ; the  more  you  concentrate  it,  provided 

tt.  bit tefw  j^t‘he  "d 

carno^i,  That  Would  be  70UI  °wn  opinion,  but  until  you 
a^dliar!1’!  y,°U  ra,ther  disposed  to  advocate  an 
KhftS1Um!~YeS;  waa  becaus®  °f  concentrat- 
thf  n°.  aaatter  where  it  was,  either  at 

uie  umagh  Asylum  or  in  an  auxiliary. 

toS’  yourself,  after  what  you  have  heard 

0m§  Patienta  toeated  “ the 

c£  the  three  workhouses— Castlederg, 

0h°  yes  d Cookstown. — might,  be  closed  as  suoh?- 

Tiew?nfY+°i!i  hr?Ve  jad  tbe  advantage  of  hearing  the 
opposed^ ?GUmudlans  from  those  places;  they  are 
beSsed  ^ thin?  that  ^ey  seem  all  to 

aentatinn  „ j ^oris  the  question  of  not  having  repre- 

aantation  or  not  getting  a fair  share  of  the  rate!  mfder 


Major  Howard,  Dungannon,  examined. 

the  present  system  of  union  rating.  That  is  the  great  Majbr- 
evil  all  over,  because  everybody  thinks  he  has  not  gob  Howard, 
a fair  share  of  the  rates  unless  he  has  got  as  muoh  relief 
^district  as  b®  can,  because  he  is  paying  for  one 

5424.  And  he  thinks  the  more  he  can  increase  the 
general  expenditure  the  better  for  his  own  locality?— 

Yes;  whereas  if  it  were  divisional  rating  the  local 
Guardians  would  be  responsible  for  any  relief  they 
give,  and  they  would  not  give  relief  in  cases  where  they 
knew  it  was  not  necessary,  because  they  would  have  to- 
answer  to  their  own  constituents;  now  they  have  nobody 
to  answer  to.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  rural  councils' 
on  the  roads ; there  is  a maximum  amount  that  can  go 

aud,  of  course,  every  councillor  myself  along- 
with  the  rest,  are  all  fighting  who  can  get  the  most  money 
for  his  own  district,  and  it  is  a case  of  “The  Devil 
take  the  hindmost  ” ; there  is  no  question  of  keeping  it 
under  the  maximum.  That  is  one  reason  why  I advo- 
cate strongly  divisional  rating;  that  used  to  be  the 
way  m the  old  days ; it  was  the  Guardians  of  the  dis- 
trict who  regulated  the  relief. 

5425.  Then  you  think  it  is  rather  an  advantage  to  the 
district  to  be  without  representatives  to  increase  the 
expenditure? — There  is  no  other  Guardian  would  inter- 
fere with  their  district  if  it  was  a division  rating. 

5426.  You  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  go  baok  to 
the  smaller  area  for  charging  ?■— Certainly ; because 
then,  the  Guardians  would  be  more  careful  and  would 
inquire  more  particularly,  because  they  would  have  to 
answer  for  it  themselves. 

5427.  The  idea  of  a great  many  people  is  that  if 
everybody  has  to  pay  a proportional  part  of  a single 
relief  case  that  they  all  would  be  against  it;  is  that 
your  experience  ? — No ; that  is  not  my  experience.  My 
experience  is  more  this  way— supposing  I get  relief  for 
a party,  perhaps  2s.  a week  or  2s.  6 d.  a week  and 
some  other  neighbouring  Guardian  gets  2s.,  or  has  got 
2$.  a week  for  someone  of  his,  he  Bays,  “ Oh,  you  got 
2s.  bd.,  I have  as  much  right  to  2s.  6 d.  as  you  have.”  or 
even  it  comes  to  be,  afterwards,  if  you  get  up  and 
object  to  anything,  “ Oh,'  I did  not  say  anting  when 
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you  got  2s.  6 d. !”  That  is  the  way  of  it ; whereas  if  it 
was  divisional  rating  the  Guardians  who  had  to  deal 
with  it  would  be  entirely  different.  . . 

5428.  It  looks  like  a sort  of  jealousy?— It  is  jealousy, 
for  fear  one  district  would  get  more  than  another,  and 
that  is  the  great  reason  why  that  increase  of  outdoor 
relief  goes  on. 

542C.  It  comes  to  about  2d.  in  the  £ m your  union  ; 
go  on  to  query  3 ? — As  regards  the  children,  I would  go 
in  strongly  for  establishing  an  industrial  school  in  the 
county.  , , . , . ~ 

5430.  Do  you  prefer  that  to  boarding  out?— Cer- 
tainly ; because  I think  the  children  would  be  made 
more  useful  in  after  life,  in  this  way  that  they  could  be 
educated  in  technical  instruction,  and  learn  trades  and 
be  sent  out  into  the  world. 

5431.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  tradesman  who  re- 
ceived his  intruction  in  an  industrial  school  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
that  is  quite  common  through  England  and  Scotland. 

5432.  Trades  unions  don’t  object  to  it? — Oh,  no. 

5433.  That  is  a recognized  way  of  entering  a trade? — 
Quite ; some  institutions  are  practically  nearly  self- 
supporting  that  way  ; after  the  boys  'have  been  a year  or 
two  at  cabinet-making  or  boobmaking. 

5434.  Do  you  think  the  children  reared  in  an-  institu- 
tion became  as  good  or  better  citizens  than  children 
who  are  absorbed/  into  the  ordinary  home  life  of  the 
country? — I would  say  they  would  become  more  useful 
citizens  afterwards,  because  they  would  be  better  edu- 
cated and  better  skilled. 

5435.  Would  they  be  better  versed  in  how  to  get  on 

through  the  intelligence  that  comes  from  rubbing  on  in 
the  world?— At  their  time  .of  life  I would  think  they 
would.  • 

5436.  Have  you  had  experience  of  these  children  in 
industrial  schools? — I have  seen  a good  deal  of  them. 

5437.  Have  you  found  them  satisfactory  as  servants 
or  trades-people ; have  you  known  them  in  any  actual 
capacity? — Yes;  I have  known  them  in  all  these  capa- 
cities. 

5438.  You  hare  had,  for  instance,  servants  from,  an 
industrial  school? — Yes  ; I have. 

5439.  Did  you  find  them  satisfactory? — Yes,  very, 
emphatically ; intelligently  trained  in  every  way,  civil 
and  obliging  always,  particularly  so.  The  boarding-out 
system  is  certainly — in  the  present  way  of  doing  it — • 
the  boarding-out  system  is  certainly  the  best,  because 
it  takes  away  the  stigma  that  seems  to  attach  to  a 
workhouse. 

5440.  To  the  institution? — To  the  workhouse.  An 
. industrial  scfhool,  such  as  would  need  to  be  established 

in  connection  with  a thing  of  this  sort,  would  not  be 
.in  the  position  or  in  the  relation  of  what  one  would 
call  a reformatory,  such  as  most  industrial  schools  are. 

5441.  Or  committed  by  a magistrate’s  warrant  ? — No  ; 
it  would  be  purely  a training  school ; there  would  be  no 
■stigma  attached  to  it. 

5442.  Would  you  propose  to  educate  those  children, 
who  are  from  the  destitute  classes  of  the  community ; 
would  you  propose  to  educate  those  and  put  them  into  a 
better  position  than  the  children  of  any  small  ratepayer 
could  hope  to  get  into  ? — It  would  eventually  come  to 
that.  If  the  thing  was  properly  carried  ouit  they  would 
be  turned  out  aa  tradesmen  with  trades  at  their  fingers’ 
ends ; whether  they  would  rise  to  anything  after  that 
I would  always  give  them  the  means  of  doing  so,  and 
making  better  citizens  of  themselves. 

5443.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
proper  thing  to  ask  the  poor  ratepayers  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes  to  provide  such  an  education  for  these  waifs 
that  they  are  not  able  to  give  to  their  own  children? — I 
would  not  just  exactly  go  that  far,  but  the  expense 
would  be  no  greater  ; the  thing  can  be  done  at  the  same 
cost  or  without  any  extra  expense.  I think  at  this 
time  of  day  it  is  only  right  people  should  be  pushed  for- 
ward as  far  as  they  can  be. 

5444.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  put 
these  children  out  to  board  and  let  them  mingle  with 
the  ordinary  population,  such  as  they  spring  from,  and 
grow  up  with  the  rural  population  instead  of  making 
them  artizans  and  skilled  labourers? — No;  I don’t 
think  so  at  all ; in  the  one  case  you  would  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  improving  their  position  if  they  had 
the  ability. 

5445.  But  why  should  you  reserve  to  them  special 

privileges  'that  you  won’t  give  to  the  children  of  the 
ordinary  ratepayer? — Oh,  well,  of  course 

5446.  Would  not  that  be  creating  a privilege? — It 
would  not  be  creating  a privilege  in  this  way,  that  you 


would  be  doing  with  the  public  funds  the  best  you 
could  at  the  same  cost ; as  long  as  it  did  not  mean  any 
extra  outlay,  that  is  what  I mean.  1 

5447.  Chairman. — But  would  not  the  outlay  he  many 
times  as  great  on  maintaining  a child  in  an  industrial 
school  as  boarding  out  that  child? — I don’t  think  so. 

5448.  You  heard  Mr.  Montgomery’s  evidence  to-day 
that  the  cost  of  boarding  out  was  £4  a year  and  a suit 
of  clothes  ?— In  our  case  it  is  nearly  £6. 

5449.  Say  £6  or  £10  or  £12 ; you  are  nowhere  near 
the  average  of  the  industrial  school  ? 

5450.  Mr.  Muiinaghan. — An  industrial  school  would 
mean,  at  least,  from  £15  to  £20  ? — I think  it  is  not  as 
much  as  that. 

Dr.  Bigger. — About  £18  ? — In  the  one  case,  the  £6 
is  only  the  cost  of  very  young  children. 

5451.  (Mr.  Murnaghan. — These  people  that  take  the 
boarded-out  children,  as  far  as  we  have  any  experience, 
they' won’t  give  tliemi  up  at  all ; they  don’t  like  to  part 
with  them  ; the  bigger  they  grow  they  more  they  like 
them?— But  in  an  industrial  institution  you  would  haye 
them  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

5452.  The  chances  are  they  would  get  on  the  Glasgow 
boat  and  go  over  to  Scotland  and  give  Scotland  the 
benefit  of  the  teaching  we  have  paid  for? — No;  there 
are  too  many  of  them  already. 

5453.  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  point  out  in  your  evidence  that  you  have  not 
called  attention  to  ? — The  inmates  of  the  workhouse  who 
have  always  borne — our  board  brought  up  that  matter— 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  who  have  always  home  a 
good  character  should  be  kept  separate  from  those  who 
are  more  of  a criminal  character  ; there  should  be  some 
provision  made  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

5454.  Some  privilege  wards? — Some  privilege  wards, 
tli at  they  should  not  be  mixed  ; there  are  parties  I 
know  myself  who  object  to  entering  the  (house  on 
account  of  the  unpleasant  people  they  'have  to  meet 
with. 

5455.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  any  means  of  separat- 
ing them  in  Dungannon? — Oh,  yes. 

5456.  You  have  never  tried  it? — No;  that  is  the  un- 
fortunate thing ; we  have  a grand  establishment,  hut 
can  get  very  few  to  take  the  benefit  of  it ; outdoor  relief 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  with  us  that  we  are  keep- 
ing up  a staff  and  a house  for  very  few  inmates ; it  has 
become  a regular  crying  out  evil. 

5457.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  is  the  annual  expen- 
diture for  out-door  relief? 

Chairman. — £860. 


Witness. — It  has  increased  very  largely  of  recent 
years. 

5458.  Chairman. — 1,480  in  the  house?— Yes. 

5459.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  that  outdoor 
relief  when  properly  given  and  where  need  exists 
that  it  is  an  advantageous  method  of  relief  ? — It  is,  but 
there  is  just  where  the  difficulty  comes  in,  “properly 
given  ” ; there  are  a great  lot  of  people  who  would  be 
far  better  in  the  house — that  is,  I mean,  elderly,  indi- 
gent old  people,  who  are  not  fit  to  look  after  themselves 
and  refuse  to  come  into  the  house — they  get  relief,  and 
the  next  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  pay  a nurse  to  look 
after  them,  and  that  is  the  way  a great  lot  of  the 
relief  goes.  What  I object  to  in  the  outdoor  relief  m 
a great  number  of  oases  is  where  people  are  getting 
2s.  6d.  or  21s.  outdoor  relief,  and  they  are  paying  «■ 4 
week  and  sometimes  Is.  3d.  in.  rent. 

5469.  'Chairman. — So  that  the  outdoor  relief  must  he 
only  a contribution,  not  a maintenance  ? — It  is  only  » 
contribution.  .. 

546L  It  is  a charitable  contribution  not  supporting 
the  destitute? — It  could  not  support  them.  "Very  often 
then  they  fall  into  such  bad  health  that  the  amount 
has  to  be  increased  and  a nurse  put  on  to  attend  them , 
that  very  often  follows.  When  one  gets  outdoor  reli 
a great  number  simply  follow  suit;  they  think  if  os 
gets  it,  “ I have  a right  to  geb  it.”  And  one  Gnardia’' 
says,  “ You  got  outdoor  relief  for  so  and  so  ; I n*T6 
much  right  to  get  outdoor  relief  for  my  district. 

5462.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  outdoor  rell“ 
your  union  in  which  relief  goes  into  a house  vv 
members  of  the  family  are  earning? — I have  often  . 


5463.  And  you  are  aware  it  is  so  ? — Yes. 

5464.  Of  course  such  relief  is  absol utely ^ 


There  are  many  illegal  things  done  — - — -----  _ 

that  I aha  afraid.  Of  course,  if  we  came  to  kn 

of  the  family  was  earning 

5465.  I am  speaking  of  substantial  earning 
not  speaking  of  chance  pickings  up? — Oh,  in  ti 
L— i:_l  earnings 
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5466.  You  don’t  know  of  any  person,  for  instance, 
earning,  we  will  say,  in  a mill,  substantial  earnings 
and  the  old  people  in  the  same  household  getting  out- 
door relief  ?— I know  they  get  outdoor  relief  in  that  way, 
where  perhaps  the  daughters  would  be  earning  6s. 
or  7s. 

5457.  That  is  the  kind  of  case  I mean  ? — 6s.  or  7s.  a 
week  and  perhaps  two  old  people  or  a family  besides, 
so  that  they  could  not  possibly  exist  on  it. 

5468.  Mr".  Mgrnaghan. — I don’t  think  that  would 
come  within  Mr.  Micks’  description? — No. 

5469.  Two  old  people  and  a family  would  hardly  live 
on  6s.  a week  ?— Oh,  of  course,  not. 

Chairman. — The  question  then  is  whether  that  is 
destitution;  the  law  only  permits  relief  to  be  given 
where  there  is  destitution. 

5470.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — il  suppose  all  precautions 
are  taken  to  see  that  there  is  no  abuse  of  outdoor  relief? 
— We  are  very  particular  that  way,  and  have  got  a very 
good  relieving  officer  who  is  very  conscientious  and  par- 
ticular in  making  inquiries. 

5471.  Chairman. — But  still  you  are  not  satisfied  that 
it  is  not  going  ahead  too  much? — No ; but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  that  the  fault  of  the  Guardians  themselves 
and  union  rating ; if  it  reverted  back  to  divisional  rat- 
ing or  dispensary  rating  it  would  be  much  more  bona 
fide. 

5472.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — 'But  notwithstanding  this 
great  increase  of  outdoor  relief,  does  not  your  rate  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  rate  before  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  improvements  demanded  l>v  the  Local  Government 
Board? — We,  of  course,  were  always  a very  up-to-date 
union ; they  could  not  make  many  improvements  with 
us. 

5473.  Chairman. — I think  your  nursing  was  im- 
proved ? — It  was  increased. 

5474.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  means  money.  If  you 
take  into  consideration  all  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  dietary  scale  and  improvement  of  nursing 
and  other  little  things,  do  you  think  that  would  not 
raise  the  rate  of  1897  up  to  what  it  is  to-day? — No ; I 
don’t  think  so. 

5475.  You  are  treating  the  people  better  now  than 
you  used  to  ?-JThey  are  said  to  be  treated  better,  but 
it  is  a question. 

5476.  Chairman. — You  are  spending  more  money? — 
We  are  spending  more  money,  but  the  money  is  not 
spent  on  the  paupers ; it  is  spent  on  the  staff  and  the 
up-keep. 

5477.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  not  that  a benefit  to  the 
paupers? — It  is,  but  if  the  matter  was  concentrated 
more  by  amalgamation — if  there  was  more  amalgama- 
tion and  less  staff,  then  there  could  be  more  money 
spent  on  the  paupers — the  paupers  would  get  the  direct 
benefit  of  it ; now  they  do  not. 

5478.  Then  you  advocate  'amalgamation ?— Oh,  .cer- 
tainly. 

5479.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — CBut  suppose  without  amal- 
gamation you  could  derive  economy — that  is  by  changing 
some  of  the  institutions  into  infirmaries  and  hospitals 
for  the  sick  ; allowing  the  same  conditions  of  tilings  to 
exist  as  at  present  as  regards  representation  ? — As  long 
as  you  could  reduce  the  expenditure  on  the  staff  and 
the  upkeep  of  the  large  workhouses  that  are  standing 
practically  empty. 

5480.  Say  reducing  the  staff  one- third  in  some  of 
these  outlying  institutions  and  getting  rid  of  the  up- 
keep of  the  large  buildings,  besides  other  little  econo- 
mies that  could  be  accomplished,  how  would  that  meet 
your  view? — That  would  be  so  much  towards  it;  there 
is  so  much  duplication  of  staffs  throughout  the  country 
that  could  be  done  away  with. 

5481.  Now,  suppose  you  absorbed  Cookstown,  would 
you  have  room,  for  all  the  Oookstown  people  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
and  we  could  nearly  take  in  Omagh  too. 

5482.  When  you  got  them  there  would  you  take  care 
of  them ; we  are  very  liberal  with  out-door  relief  ?— I 
believe  we  would. 

. ,<^H^raMAN- — 2 hd.  is  your  rate  for  out-door  relief  and 
them’s;  £800  and  £1,200. 

' Mr.  Murnaghan. — We  are  giving  £1,400,  so 
that  I am  afraid  the  Omagh  people  would  not  like  to  go 
^?un8arLru>n? — If  it  was  not  for  the  Mid-Ulster 
Artillery  in  the  summer  our  house  would  be  very  lonely. 


5484.  Mr.  MvXdoon. — I think  you  are  stronger  on  the 
question  of  amalgamation  than  you  are  on  any  other 
Poor  Law  question? — I am  strong  on  the  concentrating 
of  the  thing. 

5485.  Dungannon  would  be  willing  to  take  in  Oooks- 
town and  portion  of  Clogher  at  all  events? — Yes. 

5486.  Leave  Omagh  out,  for  that  raises  other  diffi- 
culties ; have  your  board  considered  this  question  of 
amalgamation? — Yes. 

5487.  And  passed  any  resolutions  on  the  subject? — 
Yes. 

5488.  And  they  have  been  in  favour  of  amalgamation, 

and  leaving  as  existing  unions ? — Dungannon, 

Omagh,  and  Strabane. 

5489.  And  your  board  think  establishments  ought  not 
to  be  maintained  in  Castlederg,  Clogher,  and  Cooks- 
town for  the  number  of  paupers  that  are  now  relieved 
there? — No;  they  consider  those  places  should  be  uti- 
lised as  district  hospitals. 

5490.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gunning-Moore, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Cookstown  Union  ; do  you  think 
there  is  any  ground  for  his  apprehension  that  the 
economical  Guardians  of  Dungannon  would  impose 
burdens  on  Cookstown  that  they  would  not  be  willing 
to  bear  or  share  themselves? — I don’t  think  there  is 
any  ground  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and  if  divisional 
rating  was  brought  in  it  would  remove  all  that,  for  the 
Dungannon  Guardians  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Cookstown  Guardians ; they  would  let  them  give  then- 
own  relief. 

5491.  I would  not  press  that  too  strongly,  for  it 
would  rather  bear  him  out  in  one  aspect  of  it  if  the 
Oookstown  Guardians  did  not  go  up  to  Dungannon? — 
They  would  not  interfere  with  .them. 

5482.  The  representatives  of  Cookstown  could  get 
quite  readily  to  Dungannon  ?— Oh,  quite ; it  is  only 
seven  miles  by  road. 

54Q3.  And  I suppose  the  Guardians  at  Dungannon 
have  quite  as  strong  a reputation  for  economy  as  those 
at  Cookstown? — Quite. 

5494.  And  you  have  been  doing  everything  there  to 
keep  down  the  rates?— We  have,  so  far. 

5495.  Have  you  built  any  labourers’  cottages? — No. 

5496.  That  is  upon  economic  grounds  ? — Upon  econo- 
mic grounds. 

5497.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Are  you  aware  you  could 
build  cottages  and  bring  advantages  to  the  rates  by 
doing  so  in  the  present  position  of  the  agricultural 
grant? — I quite  understand  that ; but  I may  tell  you 
that  I don’t  think  we  ever  were  very  much  pressed  to 
build  cottages. 

5498.  No  demand  for  them? — No  demand  for  them  ; it 
is  a district  in  which  there  is  a particularly  good  supply 
of  cottier  dwellings  all  around  there. 

5499.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  would  not  be  averse  to  reliev- 
ing the  rates  of  the  expense  of  building  a few  cottages 
when  they  would  not  cost  you  much? — Oh,  no  ; there  has 
been  really  no  demand  for  them. 

5500.  What  provision  have  you  in  Dungannon  for 
consumption  ? — We  have  no  particular  provision  ; that 
is  one  thing  I,  personally,  would  be  very  strongly  in 
favour  of,  the  isolation  of  consumptives  in  a central 
institution. 

5501.  Have  you  thought  that  out  at  all? — I have 
never  thought  it  out,  particularly  because  I did  not 
think  there  were  as  many  consumptives  in  the  wards  of 
the  county  as  would  be  sufficient  to  create  a necessity. 

5502.  Not  in  the  wards,  but  through  the  county? — I 
know  it  is  through  the  county,  and  it  is  greatly  on  the 
increase  these  two  or  three  years ; I notice  it  myself 
even  going  through  the  country. 

5503.  So  that  there  would  be  a double  benefit  in 
having  an  institution — the  cure  or  relief  of  some  of  the 
cases,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Has  your  board  set  apart  any  ward  in 
your  own  infirmary  ? — No  ; we  have  no  particular  ward  ; 
we  have  only  got  disinfectants ; that  is  all. 

5504.  Apart  from  isolation,  it  is  not  much  use? — But 
it  is  what  the  Local  Government  Board  suggest. 

5505.  The  Local  Government  Board  suggested  sepa- 
ration and  separate  wards? — Then  the  Local  Govern- 
ment 'Board  have  recommended  us  to  build  a smallpox 
hospital,  and  we  have  had-  two  smallpox  cases  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  but  I think  consumption  a much 
more  pressing  thing  than  anything  like  that. 

Chairman. — Certainly.  We  hope  to  visit  Dungan- 
non hospital. 

2 C 


Oct.  28, 

Major 

Howard. 
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Mr.  Isaac 
Kydd. 


Mr.  Isaac 

5506.  Chairman. — You  are  a Guardian  of  the  Dun- 
gannon Union? — I am. 

5507.  Are  you  in  favour  of  amalgamation  of  some 
of  the  unions  ? — It  has  been  discussed  on  several  occa- 
sions before  the  board,  and  the  board  are  unanimous 
that  amalgamation  in  the  end  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
ratepayers. 

5508.  What  unions  do  you  think  ought  to  be  broken 
up? — 'I  don’t  know;  I think  Clogher  and  Cookstown, 
and  then  I heard  the  evidence  from  Oastlederg,  and  I 
think  the  witnesses  gave  very  good  evidence  for  a break 
up. 

5509.  How  did  you  think  the  evidence  was  in  favour 
of  a break  up? — I think  they  were  not  treating  the 
poor  fairly  ; I think  they  were  not  very  charitable  to  the 
poor  in  giving  outdoor  relief. 

5510.  You  know,  of  course,  that  charity  is  not  one 
of  the  virtues  that  a Guardian  is  supposed  to  possess  ; 
he  might  find  himself  with  <a  surcharge  hanging  over 
him  if  he  was  too  charitable ; if  the  Gobkstown  Guar- 
dians made  a good  case  for  not  having  their  workhouse 
closed,  and  if  they  said  they  had  room  enough  to  take 
in  Dungannon,  do  you  think  Dungannon  ought  to  be 
put  into  Cookstown? — Well,  I don’t  know;  I would 
have  no  objection  for  my  part,  but  we  have  houseroom 
enough ; the  Dungannon  house  was  built  to  accommo- 


Kydd  examined. 

date  1,100.  There  have  been  questions  asked  about 
taking  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  Armagh  after  the 
Local  Government  Act,  and  I never  heard  any  com- 
plaints that  they  were  unfairly  treated.  I think 
divisional  rating  would  be  better  than  union  rating ; I 
think  it  wrought  better  under  the  old  system.  ’ 

5511.  Less  charity? — Yes.  Wherever  there  is  a 

manufacturing  locality,  such  as  Dungannon,  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  poor  there,  and,  of  course,  the  locality 
is  benefited  by  it,  and  there  is  Coalisland,  also  a 
manufacturing  locality,  and  there  is  more  poor  in  those 
two  divisions  than  there  is  in  all  the  rest  of  the  union; 
there  are  some  divisions  that  there  is  no  poor  from  ia 
the  house  at  all,  and  very  little  outdoor  relief,  yet 
they  have  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  rates  on  Dun- 
gannon and  Coalisland. 

5512.  Dungannon  is  a little  lower  rated  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  the  country  electoral  divisions  have  a higher 
rate  ? — 'Exactly. 

5513.  You  would  like  to  see  every  division  pay  its 
own  way? — ’Exactly. 

5514.  Did  you  hear  Captain  Howard  say  he  thought 
union-at-large  rating  made  the  people  more  extrava- 
gant?—Perhaps  it  makes  the  Guardians  that  they 
would  urge  cases  in  their  own  divisions. 

5515.  So  as  to  get  their  share? — Yes. 


Mr.  Peter 
Clarke. 


Mr.  Peter,  Clarke,  Strabane,  examined. 


Gentlemen,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Humphreys,  could  not 
attend  here  to-day ; he  is  a very  old  man. 

Chairman. — We  had  the  benefit  of  his  evidence. 

Witness. — I have  one  or  two  observations  of  my  own 
to  make.  There  is  a little  departure  in  my  report  from 
what  I have  been  listening  to  all  day.  Strabane  Work- 
house  was  built  to  accommodate  800  ; there  is  a spacious 
infirmary,  and  I have  ascertained  it  is  capable 

5516.  Over-crowded? — Capable  of  accommodating 

109  sick. 

5517.  Is  your  infirmary  not  over-crowded? — Some- 
times ; there  are  other  rooms  that  could  be  utilised  for 
an  infirmary ; there  are  three  with  nothing  but  old 
looms  in  them  ; Mr.  Locksley  and  I went  into  it ; we 
could  put  in  twenty-six  on  removing  the  old  hand- 
looms.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  Strabane  No.  1 
and  Strabane  No.  2 ; the  valuation  of  No.  1 is  £70,669, 
and  of  No.  2,  £42,762. 

5518.  That  is  in  the  County  Donegal? — 'Yes;  the 
total  valuation  is  £113,429.  Well,  I went  into  another 
question  with  regard  to  the  emoluments  of  all  the 
officials,  because  I would  like  to  be  very  economical  if 
I possibly  could.  For  the  first  half-year  ending  March, 
1901,  it  was  £894  11s.  6d.  ; for  the  second  half-year 
ending  September  it  was  £918  5s.  Id.,  and  the  total, 
£1,812  16s.  7 d.  ; the  following  year,  the  first  half  end- 
ing March,  1902,  it  was  £961  11s.  Id. , and  for  the  half- 
year  ending  September,  1902,  it  was  £875  12s.  9d. 

5519.  What  expenses  are  you  talking  of? — Of  all  the 
officials  connected  with  the  institution. 

5520.  I think  you  must  have  got  your  figures  in  some 
queer  way.  The  amount  spent  on  officials  and  rations 
in  Strabane  Union  for  the  last  recorded  year  in  the 
report  is  £1,098  for  the  year? — 'Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I got  these  from  Mr.  Sharkey,  and  I can  vouch  for  all. 

5521.  He  surely  gave  you  more  than  the  salaries  and 
rations  of  the  officers ; you  mush  have  the  dispensary 
doctors? — Of  course  I have. 

5522.  We  have  as  much  to  do  with  that  as ? — 

With  the  Polar  Star,  I suppose. 

5523.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ; you  may  go 
on  the  figures  of  £1,100,  in  round  numbers,  for  salaries 
and  rations  ; I hope  that  does  not  put  out  your  calcula- 
tions ? — It  is  a knock-out,  I admit. 

5524.  I am  afraid  I must  give  you  that  figure,  for  it 
is  the  real  one? — I suppose  the  books  must  be  blind  if 
that  is  so. 

5525.  You  take  a number  of  things  that  don’t  come 

under  the  Poor  Law  Act — the  doctors  and  sanitary 
officers?  — Strabane  urban  valuation,  the  total  is 
£13,877  10s.  Now  I am  in  favour — this  is  my  own 
personal  report,  not  the  general  report — I am  in  favour 
of  the  union  being  amalgamated  ; take,  for  instance,  in 
my  own  native  parish,  Gortin,  which  was  dissolved  some 
years  ago 

5526.  Were  you  a Guardian? — Oh,  no;  my  cousin 
was — Charles  Clarke. 


5527.  It  was  dissolved  in  the  year  1888  ? — After  the 
division  there  were  eight  divisions  attached  to  Strabane, 
and  I think  the  other  eight  were  attached  to  Omagh 
here.  The  eight  that  were  sent  to  Strabane  are  very 
mountainous,  but  I have  not  heard  any  complaints. 

5528.  You  have  not  a thick  population  at  that  alti- 
tude?— No ; even  sheep  sometimes  can  scarcely  walk 
over  it.  I have  not  heard  any  complaints  regarding  the 
removal  of  the  sick  or  infirm  to  Strabane,  notwith- 
standing that  there  is  no  railway  communication ; the 
roads  are  very  bad  and  hilly,  and  I never  heard  yet  a 
complaint. 

5529.  Well,  it  is  a very_severe  test ; there  are  big 
hills  on  both  sides? — Yes  ; both  sides  of  the  valley. 

5530.  You  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation? — By  all 
means. 

5531.  And  the  Gortin  people  are  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  amalgamation  ? — Yes  ; and,  unfortunately, 
I could  prove  that  conclusively.  I had  property  before 
the  dissolution  and  after  the  dissolution-,  and  I had 
the  receipts  in  my  pocket  this  morning.  I could  nob 
agree  with  some  of  the  evidence  I heard  to-day;  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  rates,  if  I rightly  remember— I 
was  going  to  leave  the  receipts  before  you,  a couple  of 
years  before  the  dissolution  and  a year  or  two  after 
the  dissolution — I think  it  was  something  like -2d.  in 
the  £ of  a saving  ; the  taxes  were  reduced  that  much. 

5532.  Although  you  pensioned  the  Gortin  officers?— 
Yes,  and  gave  Dan  £55,  and  well  I know  it.  I am  in 
favour  of  union  rating  and  the  extension  of  outdoor 
relief,  although  it  largely  increased  since  we  came  into 
office.  Many  of  the  poor  could  not  be  induced  to  go  into 
the  workhouse.  I have  'had  the  case  of  a labouring  man 
wiho  became  insane,  having  a wife  and  six  children,  and 
no  visible  means  of  support ; what  was  to  be  done  if  be 
did  not  get  outdoor  relief.  With  regard  to  that  case, 
it  was  a real  bona  fide  case,  and,  unfortunately  it  was 
in  my  own  electoral  division,  which  made  the  matter 
far  worse.  I made  application,  and  indeed  some  of  the 
Guardians  resisted  the  application,  but  I had  the 
majority  anyway  ; I got  6s.  for  the  poor  woman,  and 
told  her,  of  course,  afterwards  to  do  the  best  she  could, 
to  work  occasionally  when  she  would  get  work  that 
would  suit  her ; it  was  jusbjmmediately  before  the  out- 
ting  of  the  hay,  and  she  worked  at  hay,  and  so  on,  and 
I did  not  see  her  for  the  last  couple  of  months,  but  she 
is  getting  it  anyway,  for  I was  at  Strabane  yesterday  at 
the  board,  and  know  it.  I must  explain  with  regard  to 
union  rating,  as  you  see  I attn  in  favour  of  it.  We 
have  a number  of  very  poor  districts — a great  number 
of  them — and  there  are  a number  of  fat  districts  down 
here,  and  I was  thinking,  as  charity  begins  at  home,  n 
these  were  to  extend  their  charitable  hand  up  here  it 
would  equalize  matters,  and  that  is  the  reason  I would 
go  in  for  union  rating.  Am  I making  myself  in- 
telligible. 
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5533.  I fcliink  I understand ; you-  are  very  glad  to 
hare  the  rich  land  here  at  Omagh  paying  a share  of 
the  mountainy  land  expenses  at  Gortin?— ' Why  not; 
■would  you  not  always  like  to  be  in  partnership  with  a 
„ood  firm  ; I would  think  so ! The  number  of  men, 
women  and  children,  casuals  admitted  to  the  house 
from  6th  September,  1902,  to  the  29th  of  August,  1903, 
which  is  a shame  for  Strabane,  amounted  to  1,175 
men,  214  women,  and  111  children;  total,  1,500.  I 
think  that  is  rather  a departure  from  the  evidence  the 

re^34.  Dr.  Bigger. — Admitted  for  a single  night? — 
Yes,  of  course.  _ 

5535.  Chairman. — For  what  period? — 6th  September, 
1902,  to  29tli  August,  1903.  . 

5536  That  is  for  a year  ; you  might  have  given  bigger 
figures  than  that,  I think?— 1,500  is  a large  proportion. 

5537.  The  collective  number  of  days  is  77,700  odd?— 
That  is  about  nearly  the  contents  of  my  report. 

5538.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  belong  to  Strabane 

No.  1?— Yes.  . 

5539.  Do  you  give  much  outdoor  relief  m that  union  ? 
—Personally,  there  are  three  receiving  it  in  my  own 
electoral  division,  and  they  were  so  very  kind  to  them 
on  Tuesday  week,  they  cut  it  off  them,  but  I went  out 
yesterday  and  got  it  for  them  again. 

5540.  You  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  are  you  ? — 


— If  you  lessen  the  rates  I will. 

5542.  You  know  Strabane  is  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  County  Tyrone— the  extremity  is  not  very  accessible 
always?— There  are  two  extremes;  two  points  deter- 
mine a line. 

5543.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  there 
was  amalgamation  to  have  the  workhouse  in  some 
central  place? — I think,  as  far  as  position  is  concerned, 
you  co-uld  not  improve  matters  very  much  except  that 
you  lessen  the  rates. 


5544.  Are  there  not  some  improvements  in  contem- 
plation at  Strabane? — ’Yes. 

5545.  Chairman.— Increasing  the  infirmary? — Yes; 
we  are.  Look  at  the  number  of  hundreds  we  have  spent 
in  making  a new  boardroom  and  in  modern  appliances 
and  cooking  ; there  is  not  a day  but  we  are  spending 
money.  There  is  space  there  for  500 ; I think  they 
were  very  foolish  in  building  sucli  a big  place  at  first. 

5546.  They  were  over  full  at  first,  and  had  to  hire 
buildings  outside? — I know  we  are  feeding  them  that 
well  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  year  over  last  year. 
The  number  of  inmates  is  only  238,  and  there  is  nearly 
room  for  600. 

5547.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — You  have  plenty  of  space, 
and  still  you  are  going  to  build  more? — Yes  ; we  would 
like  to  get  it  filled. 

5548.  Chairman.— You  would  not,  at  all  events,  pro- 
pose to  give  away  half  of  your  union  to  Stranorlar? — - 
That  is  not  my  business  ; that  is  a boundary  question. 

5549.  It  would  be  a very  important  consideration  as 
to  whether  Strabane  should  continue  or  not? — It  is 
very  important,  because  it  is  up-to-date. 

5550.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  not  breaking  up  the 
union  ? — I would,  certainly. 

5561.  Or  dividing  it  into  two-  parts?— I could  not  see 
it;  I am  not  going  into  that  question.  I got  Mr. 
Stewart’s  maw  and  he  told  me  he  gave  it  to  a gentle- 
man down  in  Derry. 

5552.  Chairman.— It  was  produced,  I think,  in  the 
courthouse  by  Mr.  Henry,  the  banister? — And  who  has 
t)he  custody  of  it  now,  please?  If  I had  that  map  I 
would  say  a word  or  two  on  it ; in  the  absence  of  that 
map  I will  not  go  into  it,  although  I have  my  scale  and 
compass  here. 

5553.  Is  there  any  other  Guardian  from  Strabane 
here? — No  ; I think  they  were  afraid  to  be  examined 
before  you  ; but,  however,  Mr.  Humphreys  will  be 
here  to-morrow. 


Mr.  Patrick  M'Catjghey  examined. 


5554.  Chairman. — What  union  do  you  represent?— 
Trillick,  Irvinestown  ; there  is  portion  of  it  in  this 
county. 

5555.  What  is  your  view? — The  view  of  our  council 
is  to  remain  in  Irvinestown. 

5556.  You  don’t  wish  to  come  into  your  own  county? 
— No ; it  would  be  so  very  inconvenient  for  us  to  bring 
the  sick  poor;  it  would  be  over  twenty  miles. 

5557.  What  is  your  nearest  railway  station  ? — Tril- 
lick. 

5558.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Is  Trillick  not  as  con- 
venient to  Omagh  as  to  Irvinestown  ? — It  is  only  four 
miles  to  Irvinestown. 

5559.  By  road? — Yes;  and  it  is  as  convenient  by 
railway. 

5560.  Chairman. — -How  far  is  the  county  boundary 
from  Irvinestown? — It  goes  into  the  very  town — at  the 
-every  edge  of  the  town ; that  is  the  reason  it  is  so  much 
nearer  ; that  is  the  view  of  our  board,  to  remain  there. 

5561.  And  you  prefer  neb  to  come  to  Tyrone?— No  ; 
in  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor.  They  could  be 
brought  with  the  same  convenience  to  Omagh  or  Ennis- 
killen. 

5562.  How  far  would  the  boundary  at  Irvinestown  be 
from  Omagh  by  road? — Sixteen  miles. 

5563.  A good  road  ? — There  are  good  roads  at  Irvines- 
town ; this  road  is  not  so  good. 

5564.  Have  you  better  roads  there  than  at  Omagh  ? — 
Ear  better  ; but  very  bad  between  this  and  Omagh. 

5565.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — I suppose  it  was  on  the 
ground  of  nearness  to  the  institution  that  you  decided 
to  continue  at  Irvinestown? — -Yes  ; and  the  nearness  of 
bringing  the  sick  poor.  That  is  the  chief  ground  ; it  is 
not  the  inconvenience  I studied  at  all. 

5566.  Chairman. — The  inconvenience  would  not  be 
so  very  great  for  the  Guardians,  because  they  could  get 
a train  from  Trillick? — -Yes  ; but  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive. 

5567.  Yon  would  go  by  train  almost  altogether ; the 
other  way  you  have  to  drive  out,  I suppose? — -No;  we 
have  the  train  for  6 d.  backwards  and  forwards,  and  it 
would  be  2a.  4d.  here. 

5568.  What  is  your  station  for  Irvinestown? — iBun- 
doran  Junction. 

5569.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Was  the  question  considered 
at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes.  sir. 


5570.  Was  notice  sent  to  the  different  Guardians  that 
the  question  would  be  considered  ? — Yes ; they  got  that 
notice. 

5571.  And  they  were  all  unanimous  ? — Yes. 

5572.  Chairman.— The  Tyrone  men  ? — Yes  ; 'and  the 
Fermanagh  men  were  unanimous  to  keep  us  there. 

5573.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — But  the  Tyrone  men  were 
mixed  up  with  the  Fermanagh  ? — Yes  ; but  we  have  a 
meeting  of  our  own  at  the  District  Council. 

5574.  Chairman. — Did  you  go  into  the  question  of 
rates  ? — Yes  ; it  would  be  cheaper  to  belong  to  Irvines- 
town. 

5575.  Do  they  give  any  outdoor  relief  there? — They 
do ; to  anyone  the  doctor  certifies  is  not  able  to  come 
into  the  house  they  get  outdoor  relief. 

5576.  That  is  not  many? — -No. 

5577.  Is  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  you  object, 
from  a money  point  of  view,  to  come  to  Omagh? — I 
would  give  that  objection  to  Omagh,  but  it  is  not  my 
chief  ; it  is  the  distance  and  the  convenience  of  the  sick 
poor. 

5578.  Mr.  Hurnaghan. — What  about  the  destitute 
that  are  not  sick  ?— It  would  be  as  convenient  for  them 
to  go  to  Irvinestown  as  to  come  here. 

5579.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  convenience  of  the 
sick  poor,  suppose  a different  arrangement  altogether 
was  made  to  any  existing  arrangement,  suppose  that 
the  sick  poor  of  the  Trillick  rural  district  could  be 
authorised  to  send  their  sick  to  be  treated  in  the  Irvines- 
town hospital  and  pay  so  much  a head  for  them  there, 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  Trillick  rural  district  was 
brought  into  the  Omagh  Union,  your  chief  objection  would 
disappear  about  the  sick  poor,  because  they  would  be 
treated  in  the  place  where  youi  say  they  ought  to  be 
treated  ; then  your  objection  would  be  the  inconvenience 
to  the  Guardians? — No ; the  inconvenience  of  bringing 
the  sick  poor  to  Omagh  by  ambulance  would  be  torture. 

5580.  But  supposing  the  Trillick  rural  district  is 
brought  into  Omagh  Union  and  that  the  sick  from  the 
divisons  next  or  near  Irvinestown  were  boarded  out,  or 
could  be  sent  to  be  treated  in  the  infirmary  of  the 
Irvinestown  Union,  and  the  Guardians  of  tfie  Omagh 
Union  should  pay  for  them  there  the  average  cost  of 
maintenance,  would  you  have  the  same  objection? — I 
would  have  the  same  objection. 
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Oct.  28  1903.  5581.  What  would  your  objection  in  that  case  be? — 

’ "Li-  ’ The  inconvenience  to  the  Guardians  then. 

Mr.  Patrick  5582.  And  you  would  feel  it  just  as  strongly  as  you 
M'Caughey.  did  before? — 'Not  quite  so  strong;  it  is  the  siok  poor 
I feel  the  most  about. 

5583.  But  if  the  siok  poor  were  settled  as  you  wish, 
you  would  still  feel  an  inconvenience,  -as  a Guardian  ? — 
I would. 

5584.  The  inconvenience  would  be  the  extra  cost — the 
difference  between  6 d.  and  2s.  4d.  ? — Yes. 

5585.  You  would  lose  most  of  the  day  in  either  case? 
— You  get  home  quicker  from  Irvines  town,  because  the 
board  would  be  over  sooner.  But  here  in  Omagh  you 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  last  train. 

5586.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — No ; you  would  have  a train 
from  here  at  ten  past  three  ? — Well,  we  get  home  soon 
after  one  o’clock  in  the  other  case. 

5587.  'Chairman. — Do  you  see  any  other  objection? — 
I am  afraid  of  the  Omagh  people  being  highly  rated. 

5588.  You  are  afraid  they  would  put  outdoor  relief 
on  you  ? — They  give  outdoor  relief  indiscriminately  ; 
here  there  is  no  doctor’s  test  at  all,  I think. 


5589.  Mr.  Mvldoon. — You  are  aware,  of  course  that 
the  amalgamation  of  that  portion  of  Irvinestown  Union 
does  not  involve  the  destruction  of  your  District 
Council? — I am  aware  it  would  not  for  some  time. 

5590.  If  you  were  relieved  of  that,  would  you  take 
more  kindly  to  amalgamation? — I would  not  amalga- 
mate with  Omagh  anyway. 

5591.  Omagh  is  not  so  very  inconvenient  to  that  part 
of  Tyrone  ? — It  is  very  inconvenient  to  part  of  our  di&. 
irict. 

5592.  It  is  the  Quarter  Sessions  town  of  all  that  dis- 
trict?— It  is. 

5593.  And  you  are  here  two  or  three  times  at 
Assizes? — No,  I am  not ; I don’t  come  for  the  law. 

5594.  In  the  event  of  the  meetings  being  monthly 
don’t  you  think  the  Guardians  would  come  to  Omagh 
on  a Saturday  ? — I,  for  one,  would  not. 

5505.  If  there  was  an  election  of  a doctor  do  you 
think  you  could  be  persuaded  to  come?— I don’t  believe 
it. 


Mr.  Daniel 
M'Sorley. 


Mr.  Daniel  M'Sobxey  examined. 


5596.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Trillick 
Council,  too? — Yes. 

5597.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  just  given? — Yes. 

5598.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  dis- 
sociate yourself  from? — No  ; there  is  not. 

5599.  You  agree  pretty  much  with  what  has  been 
said? — Yes;  of  course  Irvinestown  is  a great  deal 
nearer  us  than  Omagh.  Irvinestown  is  built  partly  in 
Tyrone  and  partly  in  Fermanagh. 

5600.  But  you  would  feel  very  much  going  away  from 
the  workhouse  at  your  door  to  a place  so  distant  as 
Omagh? — Some  of  us  could  not  come  on  Saturday.  I 
could  not  myself,  for  it  is  our  market  day  there  as  well 
as  here,  and  Irvinestown  is  very  easy  to  get  at.  Their 
meetings  are  on  the  market  day,  and  a lot  of  people  go 
there  and  kill  the  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

5601.  There  is  not  muoh  outdoor  relief  given  in 
Irvinestown  ?— There  is  not  any  unless  certified  by  the 
doctor. 

5602.  I don’t  suppose  it  was  over  £1  a week? — I 
don't  suppose  it  was. 

5603.  Do  you  agree  with,  what  your  colleague  has  said 
about  outdoor  relief ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing it  on  the  present  lines? — I would. 

5694.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  hardship  resulting 
from  your  too  strict  administration  of  outdoor  relief? — 
No ; I don’t  think  it  is  too  strict. 

5606.  Well,  any  alleged  too  strictness? — I don’t  think 
so ; the  doctors  certify  where  it  is  necessary. 

5606.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  families  being  in 
great  distress  or  suffering  owing  to  their  unwillingness 
to  go  to  the  workhouse  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  get  any  outdoor  relief? — No,  I have  not; 
nothing  has  come  to  my  notice  that  way. 

5607.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  many  labourers 
in  the  locality? — 'About  the  average. 

5608.  What  happens  to  them  when  the  head  of  the 
family  gets  siok? — If  he  has  not  a family  to  support 
him  'he  goes  to  the  workhouse. 

5609.  If  he  has  a wife  and  family? — In  most  eases  the 
family  are  able  to  support  him  before  he  is  ready  for 
the  workhouse. 

5610.  Do  labourers’  children  grow  that  quick  down 
there? — Very  few  go  to  the  workhouse. 

561J,  Take  a,  m&n  between  thirty  and  forty  with 


four  oa-  five  young  children,  who  are,  none  of  them-,  able 
to  earn  at  all,  where  there  was  no  earning  in  the 
house? — I don’t  know  of  any  such  case. 

5612.  If  you  have  many  labourers  you  can  hardly 
help  having  cases  of  the  kind? — Well,  of  course,  (he  has 
to  go  to  the  workhouse  if  he  is  not  certified  by  the 
doctor. 

5613.  And  the  family  has  to  go  with  Mm? — There  is 
. not  any  such  case  in  the  workhouse. 

6614.  Chairman. — You  have  not  had  whole  families 
coming  in,? — Not  since  I was  there. 

5615.  You  have  had  a man  coming  in  for  treatment, 
leaving  his  family  outside? — 'Yes. 

5616.  You  don’t  know  how  that  family  gets  on?— 
Nearly  in  every  case  some  of  them  are  able  to  work. ' 

5617.  But  where  they  would  not  be  able  to  work?— I 
don’t  know  of  any  such  case. 

5610.  Mr.  Muhnaghan. — I suppose  there  is  some 
resolution  on  the  books  to  the  effect  that  outdoor  relief 
cannot  be  granted  except  on  a doctor’s  certificate?— I 
believe  so. 

5619.  Then,  that  deters  a Guardian  from  proposing 
such  a thing  ? — I don’t  know  that  I have  ever  known  any 
of  the  Guardians  to  propose  such  a thing. 

5620.  You  have  heard  the  Chairman  say  that  if  there 
is  such  a resolution  it  is  quite  illegal  ? — I heard  so. 

5621.  I hope  you  will  bear  that  in  mind  if  any  case  of 
destitution  comes  under  your  notice? — I don’t  know 
that  there  is  any  such  resolution. 

5622.  What  is  your  objection  to  having  Tyrone  a 
county  unit  in  itself  instead  of  separating  yourself  and 
going  to  another  county — What  is  the  reason  you  desire 
that  unnatural  position? — Convenience,  principally. 

5623.  Chairman.— Being  so  near  Irvinestown? — -Yes. 

5624.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Railway  facilities  are  good 
in  connection  with  Omagli? — It  is  hard  getting  from 
Trillick  to  Omagh.  It  is  not  so  easy  getting  from 
Trillick  to  the  railway  station  ; it  is  fully  two  miles. 

5625.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  Tyrone 
people  in  the  Irvinestown  Workhouse? — I have  not. 

Chairman. — There  are  no  other  witnesses  from  a dis- 
tance here  now.  I don’t  know  whether  it  would  be 
worth  going  into  the  Omagh  evidence. 

Mr.  Mvldoon. — I think  not. 

Chairman. — I don't  know  whether  you  have  any 
observations  to  make? 

Mr.  Muldoon. — We  can  do  that  to-morrow  morning. 


The  Sitting  was  adjourned. 
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At  the  Courthouse,  Omagh. 

Present Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Dr.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  m.p..  examined. 


5626.  Chairman.— We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  the 
views  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  offer  to  give  the 
Commission? — Well,  I will  be  very  glad  indeed,  I 
need  hardly  say,  to  help  the  Commission  in  any  way  I 
possibly  can  by  giving  an  expression  of  my  opinion  on 
the  subjects  referred  to  the  Commission,  but  would  it 
not  be  better  for  you  to  put  any  questions  to  me  on  the 
subject  ? 

5627.  If  you  wish,  certainly.  The  first  of  our  ques- 
tions was  about  the  amalgamation  of  unions;  is  that 
a subject  on  which  you  have  any  view? — Yes ; I have  a 
very  strong  opinion  upon  the  amalgamation  of  unions. 
I am  confident  that  there  are  a great  deal  too  many 
workhouses  in  this  country.  After  the  time  of 
the  Famine,  and  when  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
eight  millions,  and  when  the  people  were  very  much 
poorer  than,  I am.  glad  to  say,  they  are  now,  of  course 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  workhouses  were  required, 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  not  wanted  now. 
For  instance,  in  Tyrone  we  have  six  workhouses,  which 
house  800  poor  between  them,  very  little  more  than  the 
one  asylum  for  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  houses ; 
at  any  rate,  three  workhouses  should  be  quite  sufficient 
for  the  County  Tyrone. 

5628.  There  are  six  at  present,  and  you  think  three 
would  be  sufficient? — I think  the  retention  of  the 
workhouses  in  Strabane,  Omagh,  and  Dungannon  should 
be  more  than  ample  for  the  County  Tyrone. 

5629.  Then,  as  regards  the  other  workhouses — Castle- 
derg,  dogher,  and  Oookstown? — I should  imagine  they 
are  hardly  wanted  ; the  number  of  poor  people  in  them 
is  very  small,  and,  of  course,  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing them  is  very  great. 

5630.  Then  as  regards  provision  for  the  treatment  of 

the  sick  locally,  if  those  three  workhouses  were  closed  ? 
—I  think,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  if  the 
district  hospitals  were  really  made  efficient  hospitals, 
which,  of  course,  they  are  not,  they  have  no  pretension 
to  be,  and  if  there  was  established  in  our  county  one 
efficient  surgical  hospital — take  Derry,  Enniskillen,  or 
Armagh — 'some  of  those  hospitals  that  are  really 
good 

5631.  Dr.  Bigger. — Or  your  own  county? — I am 
leaving  that  for  others  to  say.  I think  by  such  a system 
you  would  have  ample  accommodation  for  the  care  of 
the  sick.  Another  suggestion  I would  make,  speaking 
from  my  experience  in  County  Tyrone,  is  that  I 
would  change  workhouse  hospitals  out  of  the  workhouse 
altogether  and  utilise  the  present  fever  hospitals  as 
workhouse  hospitals.  If  you  changed  the  name  of  those 
hospitals  and  removed  them-  from  actual  contact  with 
workhouses  it  would  be  a good  thing  when 
you  have  these  admirable  buildings.  In  Omagh  you 
have  a first-rate  fever  hospital,  also  in-  Dungannon  and 
Strabane.  ■ If  you  changed  those  hospitals  from  the 
body  of  the  workhouse  and  turned  the  fever  hospitals 
into  workhouse  hospitals,  with  very  little  expense  you 
would  make  them  very  much  better  hospitals.  The 
present  workhouse  hospitals  in  the  body  of  the  house 
could  be  used  for  the  more  infirm  inmates. 

5632.  Chairman. — That  is  as  regards  the  workhouses 
you  would  keep  open  ; as  regards  the  workhouses  that 
you  would  close? — There  is  a good  deal  of  talk  about 
technical  education.  They  could  be  utilised  for  that 
purpose. 

56®.  I meant  more  what  provision  you  would  make 
for  the  sick  at  the  places  where  you  closed  the  work- 
houses? — I think  if  you  had  a proper  fry  stem  of  ambu- 
lances connected  with  the  different  district  hospitals 
you  would  be  able  quite  well  to  convey  the  sick  to  the 
three  unions. 

5634.  The  longest  distance  we  heard  yesterday  was 
twenty-five  miles  over  a bad  road? — That  is  rather  a 
long  distance,  but  the  number  that  would  have  to  be 
conveyed  for  that  length  would  be  very  few.  And  then 


you  have  got  tramways  and  you  have  the  County  Tyrone 
well  supplied  with  railways.  You  would  not  have  much 
difficulty,  as  far  as  our  county  is  concerned,  in  bringing 
the  poor  to  these  different  institutions. 

5635.  A considerable  number  of  sick  would  have  to 
be  removed  by  ambulance? — They  certainly  would,  but 
with  a proper  system  of  ambulances  I think  you  would 
have  no  trouble. 

5636.  You  really  think  that  these  three  unions,  if  the 
workhouses  were  broken  up,  could  be  served  by  the 
three  you  propose  to  keep  on,  even  for  the  sick  ? — I 
think  so,  even  for  the  sick. 

563%,  Then  your  own  cases  in  your  own  infirmary, 
they  come  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  county  ? — We 
have  them  coming  from  all  directions. 

5638.  Have  they  ever  to  be  brought  by  ambulance  ? — 
No ; they  always  come  themselves  ; there  is  no  ambu- 
lance connected  with  our  infirmary  at  all. 

5639.  They  are  all  cases  fit  for  removal? — They  are 
sent  even  in  carriages ; friends  take  a carriage  for 
them  and  come  with  them ; there  are  lots  of  cases  of 
surgical  injuries  and  strangulated  hernia,  and  other 
cases,  that  come  to  the  hospital  from  long  distances. 

5640.  They  would  be  brought  in  a carriage  with  good 
springs? — Exactly. 

5641.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  it  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  have  an  ambulance  arrangement? — It  would  be 
an  advantage  if  we  had,  but  in  our  county  infirmary  we 
'have  not  the  money. 

5642..  If  there  was  some  system  for  the  whole  county, 
an  efficient  ambulance  system,  to  bring  acute  cases  that 
could  not  go  by  train  ? — It  would  be  a great  advantage 
if  we  had  it. 

5643.  In  the  case  of  perforations  and  cases 
of  that  kind,  owing  to  the  want  of  a proper 
system  of  ambulances,  deaths  must  very  often 
take  place  when  otherwise  the  patients  could 
be  operated  on  ? — My  own  experience  is  that 
the  outside  public  have  no  idea  of  the  suffering  to  which 
the  poor  are  exposed,  owing  to  the  want  of  a good 
surgical  hospital  in  a county  where  it  does  not  exist  ^ 
not  only  that,  but  the  number  of  people  who  are. 
cripples  that,  if  you  had  a good  surgical  hospital,  could 
be  operated  upon,  and  enabled  to  earn  their 
own  bread.  I have  seen  it  not  only  in  this 
county,  but  other  counties,  notably  before  there 
was  an  improved  condition  of  things  in  the  in- 
firmary at  Derry  there  were  a number  of  poor  people 
used  to  come  down  here  from  Derry — people  who  had 
no  other  place  but  Belfast-.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  this  country  and  England.  In  Engl  and  you 
have  an-  immense  number  of  wealthy  people,  millionaires, 
and  others,  who  like  to  spend  their  money  in  establish- 
ing hospitals,  and  keep  them  up  afterwards  by  large, 
subscriptions.  In  this  country  we  have  nothing  of  the- 
sort,  and  the  people  who  have  money  are  not  in  the' 
habit  of  subscribing  to  these  institutions,  and  won’t  do- 
it. In  Tyrone  we  have  had  an  example  of  extreme, 
generosity  on  the  part  of  a number  of  gentlemen  who- 
have  largely  subscribed  to  build  the  new  hospital  which, 
you  saw  to-day.  We  have  got  the  hospital,  but  the 
difficulty  we  have  now  is  in  getting  money  to  keep  it 
up. 

5644.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  it  is  a sounder 
principle  that  all  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  should  be  maintained  out  of  the  rates  than  out  of 
casual  subscriptions?— I most  certainly  think  the  State 
should  look  after  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  labour  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in 
other  countries.  If  you  had  a perfect  system  of  district 
hospitals  and  had  then  a good  central  county  hospital 
for  the  care  of  surgical  cases,  manned  by  a really  able 
surgeon,  and  paid  well,  with  his  practice  restricted  to 
consultation  work  with  his  professional  brethren  and 
time  given  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  scientific  aspeot 
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Dr.  Edwar  1 C. 
Thompson, 
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Oct.  29  1903  his  profession,  able  to  be  called  in  in  any  severe 
_L  surgical  case  in  the  district  hospitals,  you  would  have 
Dr.  Edward  C.  in  each  county  a perfect  system  for  looking  after  the 
Thompson.  poor,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the 
absence  of  that  system  you  have  the  poor  exposed  to 
inefficient  treatment,  and  really  torture  in  many 
cases,  and  there  are  a large  number  of  cripples 
unable  to  earn  their  bread  existing  in  every 
county  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of  not  having  a 
suitable  and  proper  system.  I believe  it  would  be  a 
model  plan  if  you  could  have  these  district  hospitals 
removed  from  the  care  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
placed  under  an  asylum  and  hospitals  committee.  The 
Guardians  have  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  in  this 
country,  I know  they  have  the  best  intentions  to  do 
what  is  right  for  the  care  of  the  people,  but  they  really 
don’t  understand  wliat  a hospital  should  be  or  what 
the  care  of  the  sick  means  ; they  don’t  understand  pro- 
per nursing ; they  think  of  saving  a few  pounds,  and 
instead  of  saving  money  the  result  is  greatly  increased 
expense.  A proper  and  thoroughly  efficient  system, 
such  as  I suggest,  would  be  the  greatest  passible  benefit 
to  the  poor  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

5645.  Tour  suggestion  would  be  that  all  hospitals 
should  he  maintained  by  a committee,  such  as  you  have 
to  deal  with  yourself? — ’Nominated  by  the  County 
Council,  who  represent  the  taxpayers. 

5646.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Largely  composed  of  the  County 
Council? — 'Yes. 

5647.  Principally  composed  of  the  County  Council? — 1 
Tou  could  not  have  that,  because  that  would  give  them 
more  work  than  they  could  do,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  their  own  county  to  be  enabled  to 
nominate  proper  people  from  each  district  to  look  after 
these  institutions. 

5648.  Ohaibman. — Such  a council  could  reserve  to 
itself  certain  matters  on  which  the  committee  could  only 
report  if  there  was  any  dislike  to  hand  over  complete 
control  ? — Of  course  they  could,  but  I don’t  anticipate 
there  would  be  any  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  Comity 
Council ; they  have  nominated  an  excellent  committee 
for  our  county  hospital. 

5640.  How  do  they  stand  on  that  hospital  committee  ? 
— Sixteen  of  the  County  Council  and  eight  others. 

5650.  Therefore  the  County  Council  has  a prepon- 
derating voice  ? — 'Because  they  give  the  most  money. 

5651.  But  you  would  propose  they  should  have  it 
r under  the  district  scheme? — Yes. 

5652.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Could  you  point  to  any  savings 
’by  having  all  hospitals  under  one  management? — I 

• think  it  would  save  a good  deal  of  confusion  and  tend 
“to  the  same  treatment  in  the  different  district  hospitals, 
and  those  people  by  degrees  would  become  skilled  in 
the  requirements  of  these  different  hospitals,  and  pro- 
bably take  a good  deal  of  interest  in  the  management  of 
the  hospital  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  I have  no 
doubt  by  the  abolition  of  those  institutions  that  are 
not  required  in  our  county,  and  other  counties  as  well, 
wherever  you  have  efficiency  you  will  have  economy,  and 
wherever  you  have  not  efficiency  you  will  have  waste, 
.-and  when  dealing  with  the  sick  and  poor  a county 
. authority,  like  the  County  Council,  should  take  par- 
-rbicular  care  that  they  are  treated  with  every  advantage 

• that  can  be  given  to  them  so  as  to  ensure  that  they 
; shall  not  suffer,  and  shall  have  the  best  possible  medi- 
-eal  care  that  money  can  provide  them  with.  As  regards 
•the  county  hospitals,  I would  like  to  see  the  Poor  Law 

medical  service  in  Ireland  completely  re-organised  so 
-that  you  should  give  the  dispensary  medical  officers 
•and  workhouse  officers  a chance  of  something  better 
than  they  get  when  appointed  in  the  way  of  money  and 
-position — that  is  that  all  these  positions  should  be 
"better  than  the  actual  dispensary  doctor  has  got,  but 
"he  might  look  forward  to  being  promoted  to  these  dif- 
ferent positions  as  he  showed  himself  efficient  and  able. 

5653.  Chairman. — In  what  way  would  you  carry  such 
a system  out? — 'By  examination. 

5654.  You  have  independent  County  Councils  in  each 
county ; do  you  propose  promotion  should  he  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  county,  or  that  men  should  be 
promoted  generally _ throughout  Ireland?— I think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  if  you  could  have  it  established 

. that  admission  to  the  service  should  be  by  examination, 
and  promotion  by  efficiency,  ability,  and  attention  to 
business. 

5655.  That  would  be  a good  competitive  examination, 
like  for  India  ? — Yes  ; if  you  want  a county  surveyor  to 
look  after  the  roads  he  is  examined  to  see  does  he  know 
his  business,  but  in  this  country  in  the  case  of  the 
appointment  of  a doctor  the  question  is  one  of  politics 


and  religion  j it  does  not  matter  twopence  if  you  ar0 
the  best  surgeon  in  London  in  certain  places  in  this 
country ; it  is  simply  a question  of  what  religion  or 
politics  you  are.  I would  have  a man  promoted  solely 
for  his  own  professional  ability,  and  brains,  and  work  • 
the  men  that  succeed  generally  know  something  about 
their  business,  and  I have  no-  doubt  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  re-organize  the  Irish  Poor  Law  medical  service 
so  that  these  should  be  the  qualities  that  should  dis- 
tinguish the  men  who  have  to  take  care  of  the  lives  and 
relieve  the  suffering  of  the  poor.  You  should  make  the 
service  as  efficient  as  you  can  possibly  make  it. 

5656.  You  had  in  your  mind  some  method  of  promo- 
tion by  some  body  ? — Suppose  there  is  a vacancy  in  the 
Omagh  County  Infirmary  and  they  want  a surgeon,  the 
man  appointed  to  that  position  should  be  a man  who  is 
able  to  satisfy  a board  of  examiners  that  he  is  capable 
of  holding  the  position  ; there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
you  really  can  have  an  efficient  person  appointed. 

5657.  The  mere  preliminary  qualification  of  a diploma 
or  degree  ? — 'He  should  have  a superior  medical  qualifi- 
cation  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  next  instance  he 
should  satisfy  the  board  of  examiners.  If  you  appoint 
an  assistant  master  you  examine  him  to  see  has  he  any 
qualification  for  the  position  ; how  much  more  neces- 
sary is  it  that  a man  who  has  to  perform  difficult 
surgical  operations  should  be  able  to  perform  them? 

He  should  certainly  not  be  appointed  surgeon  to  a 
surgical  hospital  unless  he  has  had  at  any  rate  five 
years’  experience  of  surgical  work.  For  instance,  in 
the  asylums  the  Local  Government  Act  ordains  that  if 
a fresh  appointment  is  to  be  made  in  the  position  of 
medical  superintendent  in  the  asylum  he  is  to  have  five 
or  seven  years'  residence  in  an  asylum  before  he  is 
capable;  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  that  the 
surgeon  of  a county  infirmary  should  be  a man  proved 
able  to  do  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  do.  Surgical 
work,  I need  not  say,  is  a handicraft.  There  is  a 
general  idea  in  the  country  that  anybody,  once  he  is 
qualified,  can  walk  into  a hospital  and  do  any  surgical 
operation  he  is  called  upon  to  do.  In  these  days,  with 
abdominal  sections,  and  difficult  operations,  and  anti- 
septic treatment  brought  to  such  perfection,  a man  is  a 
standing  danger  if  he  is  brought  in  to  do  a surgical 
operation  if  he  does  not  know  his  work.  As  a rule 
when  you  are  qualified,  you  just  know  about  enough, 
as  far  as  practical  work  is  concerned,  not  to  poison  the 
whole  community.  It  is  only  by  practice  and  experi- 
ence that  you  can  become  able  for  hospital  work,  and 
it  follows  as  a natural  consequence  that  a person 
appointed  to  a very  important  position  should  be  a 
person  who  knows  something  about  how  to  carry  on 
"the  work  he  is  appointed  for.  If  you  had  the  district 
hospitals  properly  manned,  properly  nursed— which 
they  axe  not — the  patients  properly  looked  after— which 
they  are  not — re-modelled  in  every  way  and  brought  up 
to  date,  and  difficult  cases  and  other  things  that  could 
not  be  well  attended  to  in  the  district  hospitals,  moved 
to  the  county  infirmary,  then  you  would  have,  I main- 
tain, a perfect  system  for  the  care  and  looking  after  the 
sick.  And1  if  you  had  these  institutions  not  under  the 
care  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  but  under  an  asylum 
and  hospital  committee  in  each  county,  nominated  by 
the  County  Council,  you  would  have  a very  efficient 
means  indeed  of  doing  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  care 
of  the  sick,  and  those  seriously  affected  by  surgical  ail- 
ments especially. 

5658.  As  regards  the  question  of  removal  by  ambu- 
lance, am  I right  in  thinking  it  is  not  a matter  of  very 
great  importance  as  regards  the  comfort  or  health  of  tne 
patient  whether  he  is  removed  fifteen  or  twenty-tie 
miles  in  a good  ambulance? — Not  at  all ; the  additional 
ten  miles  would  be  comparatively  unimportant,  ana  j 
need  not  say  in  these  days,  when  probably  in  the  11681 
future  you  will  have  motor  cars  and  motor  ambulances, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  them  going  qmekiy  ° 
these  different  hospitals ; the  motor  car  will  probaoiy 
be  as  easy  to  keep  up  and  maintain,  and  just  as  cheap, 
as  a horse  ambulance  would  be ; for  these  long  ci8®* 
you  require  a two-horse  ambulance  probably,  and  7 
certainly  will  get  over  the  ground  much  quicker  in 
motor  ambulance  and  with  very  much  less  shaking 
the  patient.  I don’t  think  once  you  have  a P8*’®11. 
an  ambulance  that  it  matters  very  much  whether  he 
to  travel  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-five  miles. 


5659.  A comfortable  ambulance  with  a skilled 
dant  ?— See  what  happens  in  campaigns  ; look  » 
distances  that  have  to  be  travelled  by  patients 


conditions  that  existed  in  South  Africa. 
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5660.  Of  course  that  was  necessary  ?— That  was  neces- 
sary, but  still  they  were  conveyed  with  comparative 
safety  in  suitable  ambulances.  There  is  another  point 
about  infectious  hospitals.  Supposing  the  workhouse 
hospital  here  was  turned  into  a district  hospital  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  an  iron  annex 
being  put  up,  lined  with  non-inflammable  cement,  and 
made  to  contain  five  beds  for  men  and  five  for  women, 
or  say  six.  Very  often  there  are  no  patients  here  in 
the  workhouse  hospital,  and,  as  a rule,  there  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four. 

5661.  You  would  want  different  wards  for  different 
diseases?— Certainly  ; the  same  as  in  the  asylum. 

5662.  You  would  want  two  or  three  wards  in  each 
fever  hospital  for  each  sex? — One  for  each  sex  would 
be  sufficient. 

5663.  Dr.  Bigger.  — To  separate  scarlatina  from 
typhus,  and  typhus  from  typhoid? — Yes ; you  could 
easily  manage  that ; four  small  wards. 

5664.  You  might  not  have  male  and  female  at  the 
same  time? — No.  Then  again,  when  the  fever  hospital 
was  not  in  use  you  could  utilise  your  fever  hospital 
nurse ; she  could  be  disinfected.  We  constantly  send  a 
nurse  from  our  institution  to  assist  the  nurse  at  the 
Omagh  Workhouse  fever  hospital,  and  she  is  disinfected 
and  comes  back  to  us. 

Chairman. — ‘That  is  done  in  a great  number  of  hospi- 
tals now. 

5665.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  the  same  way  you  would  not 
require  to  keep  a staff  in  the  fever  hospital  ? — Only 
when  they  were  wanted. 

5666.  You  would  nob  require  even  to  keep  one  ; 
nearly  all  the  fever  hospitals  have  one  permanent 
nurse ; a good  deal  of  waste  ? — A good  deal  of  waste ; 
you  could  utilise  her  for  the  purpose  of  the  other 
hospital  when  she  was  not  required.  In  the  asylum 
they  have  two  annexes  for.  infectious  complaints,  and 
the  warders,  when  not  required  in  the  annex,  axe  used 
in  the  body  of  the  house. 

5667.  Would  you  transfer  cases  from  the  district 
hospitals  to  the  county  infirmary  ? — Certainly  ; cases 
requiring  surgical  treatment,  abdominal  sections,  etc. 
It  would  take  a large  sum  of  money  to  turn  the  dis- 
trict hospitals  into  real  surgical  hospitals. 

5668.  Bub  cases  of  emergency  might  often  be  done 
there  ? — Certainly. 

5669.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  surgeon 
attached  to  the  county  infirmary  might  be  available  to 
assist  the  district  surgeon? — Certainly. 

5670.  And  that  his  remuneration  attached  to  the 
county  infirmary  would  cover  all  such  charges  ?— Except 
his  travelling  expenses. 

5671.  His  fees? — If  it  was  a difficult  operation  that 
would  be  a matter  of  arrangement. 

5672.  It  would  be  much  better  that  he  would  be 
available  without  the  idea  of  a separate  fee? — Cer- 
tainly ; that  would  be  simply  a question  of  what,  when 
he  was  appointed,  he  agreed  to  do,  under  what  con- 
ditions he  was  appointed. 

5673.  About  surgery,  you  mentioned  that  every  doctor 
is  not  qualified  to  be  a surgeon ; how  would  you  keep 
up  efficiency,  even  attached  to  a district  hospital?— 
There  is  a good  deal  of  minor  surgical  work  that  is  done 
in_a  district  hospital,  and  that  should  be  capable  of 
being  done  by  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  it. 

5674.  Occasionally,  I suppose,  if  he  had  a case  sent 
from  the  district  hospital  to  the  county  hospital  you 
would  recommend  that  he  might  come  with  it  if  his 
other  arrangements  would  permit,  and  in  that  way 
keep  m touch  with  better  surgery? — Certainly  ; I need 
not  say  in  this  county  my  professional  brethren  con- 
stantly send  operation  cases  to  the  infirmary  here  and 
often  come  and  help  at  the  operation,  and  are  very  glad 
to  come,  arid  I am  very  glad  to  see  them. 

And  in  that  way  they  keep  in  touch  with  all 
the  newer  arrangements  ; you  would  not  recommend  a 
post-graduate  course? — For  the  dispensary  doctors. 

5676.  No;  but  as  regards  the  district  hospitals? — I 
w>uld  certainly  recommend  a post-graduate  course, 
^yman.that  wants  to  keep  himself  up  in  his  work 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  advance  in  surgical  work. 
*°r  mstance,  he  should  go  to  London  to  spend  his  holi- 
aay  m looking  at  what  is  going  on  in  the  surgical  hos- 
pitals, and  a great  many  men  do  that. 


under  the  new  scheme.  A medical  officer  of  the  dis-  Oct  29  1903. 
pensary  who  applies  to  the  Guardians  stating  that  he 
wants  to  go  through  a post-graduate  course,  the  Guar-  Dr.  Edward  C. 
dians  should  certainly  give  him  leave  and  be  very  glad  Thompson 
that  their  officer  was  so  anxious  to  get  on. 

5678.  With  the  rapid  advance  in  surgery,  you  think 
that  is  necessary,  at  least  for  a man  attached  to  a hos- 
pital?— I am  sure  it  is  essential. 

5679.  You  know  a great  deal  about  the  medical  men 
attached  to  the  county  infirmaries? — I do. 

5680.  Do  they,  as  a rule,  go? — I am  sorry  to  say  that 
a good  many  of  the  county  infirmaries  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  are  not  as  good  as  the  infirmaries  in  the  North 
of  Ireland ; I think  they  should  be  all  remodelled. 

568L  About  the  North,  do  you  know  that  a good 
many  men  do  go  over? — Dr.  Palmer — well,  I don’t 
want  to  particularise  them ; I know  them  all,  and  I 
know  they  are  all  men  who  take  the  keenest  interest  in 
their  profession,  and  do  excellent  surgical  work,  every- 
one of  them. 

5682.  Then  you  would  have  the  district  hospitals 
attached  to  the  county  infirmary  as  a branch  hospital ; 
you  would  not  bring  down  the  county  infirmary  level, 
but  would  bring  up  the  district  hospital  level? — [Bring 
it  up  as  perfect  as  you  could  make  it ; if  you  did  that 
you  would  do  a great  deal  to  improve  matters  in  this 
country  which  at  the  present  time  are  in  a very  bad 
state. 

5683-  An  interchange  of  the  nursing  system  would 
also  tend  to  efficiency? — The  central  surgical  hospital 
should  be  the  training  school  for  the  nurses  of  the 
district  hospitals.  Take  the  Tyrone  Gounty  Hospital, 
the  nurses  have  to  pay  a fee  to  become  nurses,  they  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  practical  work ; of  course  there 
is  a great  deal  of  the  work  of  training  nurses  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  simply  useless,  but  they  are  trained 
thoroughly,  as  far  as  practical  nursing  is  concerned. 

They  come  from  the  best  class  of  farmers  in  the  comity, 
they  are  well-conducted  girls,  they  are  in  touch  with  the 
poor,  which  is  a great  matter.  For  instance,  the 
nurses  coming  from  different  parts  of  Tyrone,  when 
they  are  trained,  if  they  go  to  district  hospitals  they 
hardly  go  to  one  that  they  don’t  come  in  contact  with, 
patients  that  they  know  belonging  to  their  own  county,, 
and  the  patients  are  more  at  home  with  them  than  with 
nurses  coming  from  large  city  hospitals,  and  they  do- 
their  work  most  admirably.  I think  the  county  hos- 
pital should  be  the  training  place  for  the  nurses  of' 
their  own  county  as  far  as  they  possibly  can  train  them. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  got  an  idea  that  ifc-. 
requires  140  beds  to  train  a nurse ; that  is  not  the  case 
you  can  train  a nurse  in  a small  hospital  with  fifty  or 
sixty  beds,  such  as  we  have  got,  quite  efficiently. 

5684.  Those  are  matters  that  have  been  discussed,  and 
we  need  not  enter  into  just  at  present.  Regarding 
some  of  the  other  points? — Then  there  is  the  question  of 
the  workhouses  themselves.  I need  not  say  that  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes  of  the  Irish  workhouses  that  they 
are  in  a very  inefficient  and,  I would  say,  discreditable 
state.  They  are  housing  places  for  the  poor  where  they 
can  linger  on  in  their  miserable  condition  without 
actually  very  aoute  suffering  until  their  time  comes  to 
go  to  their  graves,  but  as  far  as  any  comforts  or  proper- 
care  goes  it  does  not  exist  in  the  workhouses  I have. 
seen. 

5685.  Chairman. — You  are  speaking  of  workhouses; 
as  distinguished  from  the  infirmaries  ? — I am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  they  have  been  vastly- 
improved  of  late  years ; you  have  an  excellent  one,  for 
instance,  in  this  town  of  Omagh,  where  the  patients 
are  extremely  comfortable  and  well  looked  after  in 
every  way. 

5686.  You  are  talking  of  the  aged  and  infirm  wards? 

— Yes ; where  they  axe  all  huddled  up — good  characters 
with  had  characters  ; there  is  no  separation  and  no 
discipline  such  as  should  be.  I should  say  the  work- 
house  here  should  be  much  the  same  as  the  county 
asylum,  where  they  have  reading  rooms  and  some 
amusements,  and  patients  that  are  able  to  work  are 
given  little  tilings  to  do ; in  these  places  they  do 
nothing  bub  loll  about. 

5687.  You  have  some  workhouses  in  your  mind  ?— T 
have  a good  number. 

5688.  Have  you  visited  many? — I have  visited  a good 
many.  _ I was  a Local  Government  Board  Inspector  for 
some  time.  I visited  a number  of  the  workhouses  in 
the  North,  Omagh,  Derry,  Strabane,  Lismaskea,  Ennis- 
killen, Clogher,  Castlederg,  and  Oookstown  ; there  may 
be  others,  but  I visited  all  those,  and  some  recently. 
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5689.  And  some  workhouses  in  the  South? — -That,  of 
course,  is  a good  while  ago — 1888. 

5690.  Do  you  remember  what  workhouses? — I was  in 
Cork  ; in  one  of  the  chief  wards  in  it  the  closet  arrange- 
ment was  partitioned  off  the  ward,  in  which  they  had  a 
M'Farlane's  patent  trough,  and  that  was  the  closet 
where  the  patients  had  to  go  for  some  of  the  functions 
of  the  human  body  ; the  stench,  of  course,  was  abomin- 
able. But  I know  some  workhouses  not  far-  from  this, 
and  in  a place  where  you  would  imagine  tilings  were 
much  better,  where  the  only  sanitary  arrangement  is  a 
bucket. 

5691.  At  night?— No;  that  is  the  only  way  they 
hare  as  far  as  a closet  is  concerned,  and  I was  speaking 
to  one  of  the  Guardians,  who  said  that  was  a very  much 
better  thing  than  they  hare  in  the  country,  for  there 
they  go  behind  a ditch  for  this  purpose ; but  that  is  a 
fact.  I was  not  very  long  ago  in  this  workhouse  ; 
there  is  not  a bathroom  or  a closet  in  it,  and  the  only 
arrangement  is  a bucket. 

5692.  What  ward  would  that  be  in  ; ini  the  sick 
ward  ? — In  the  aged  and  infirm  wards.  I must  confess 
T don’t  see  much  difference  in  what  ward  of  the  work- 
house ; this  is  the  general  system  in  this  workhouse ; 
it  was  told  me  by  the  master  himself. 

5693.  I am  rather  sceptical  of  hds  accuracy? — There 
is  no  mistake  about  it ; I went  myself  and  saw  it. 

5694'.  Perhaps  you  will  write  me  on  a slip  of  paper  the 
name  of  the  workhouse? — il  will ; I will  tell  you  after- 
wards. These  workhouses,  too,  are  badly  lighted. 

5695.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'Would  you  suggest  anything  in 
the  matter  of  classification  ? — Of  course  I would  classify 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  and  remove  the  children 
from  the  workhouses  as  far  as  you  oan  possibly  do  so. 

5696.  What  would  you  do  with  the  children? — I would 
board  them  out  as  far  as  possible ; I would  take  them 
away  out  of  the  workhouse,  for  as  sure  as  you  don’t 
you  simply  are  building  up  a workhouse  population 
for  the  future. 

5697.  You  would  board  them  out  in  the  district? — 
Board  them  out,  or  take  a house  in  the  town,  as  they 
have  done  in  Sheffield  ; get  them  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  werkhouse  as  far  as  you  possibly  can.  Of  course 
there  are  some  children  with  their  mothers  that  you 
cannot  separate. 

5698.  Chairman. — That  is  the  question ; about 
separation,  how  far  do  you  think  the  legislature  Should 
sanction  separation? — In  a great  many  cases  it  would 
be  a very  good  job  for  children  if  they  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  mothers. 

5699.  Could  you  draw  a line? — 'Where  it  was  proved 
the  mother  had  no  means  of  living,  where  she  was 
dragging  her  children  about,  as  a tramp,  from  place  to 
place,  where  the  children  were  suffering,  and  it  was  clear 
had  no  comfort.  The  other  day  I went  into  the  Omagh 
Workhouse  tramp  ward,  and  saw  the  place  after  the 
races ; one  unfortunate  woman  came  in  with  four  chil- 
dren ; she  had  tramped  the  wJiole  way  from  Donegal. 
There  they  were,  fine  looking  little  children  ; of  course 
they  had  suffered  from  want,  but  it  wa9  clear  they  had 
a good  physique  if  they  got  a chance ; they  were  wet 
through  and  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger ; it  was  a 
reproach  to  civilization  to  see  such  a state  of  affairs. 

5700.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'Would  you  approve  of  legislation 
to  deal  with  them.? — I would ; I know  it  would  have 

• to  be  carefully  guarded. 

570L  Could  you  suggest  any  safeguards  ? — It  requires 

• a great  deal  of  thought  to  suggest  remedies. 

5702.  It  has  not  occurred  to  you  ? — It  has  occurred  to 
me,  but  I know  the  difficulties  surrounding  a question 

• of  the  sort,  but  where  you  see  children  treated  in  this 
way  by  their  mother,  and  their  mother  is  a bad 

‘character,  and  has  no  means  of  existence,  but  exposes 
her  children  to  suffering,  the  children  should  be  taken 
hold  of  by  the  State  and  put  into  homes  and  brought 
up  to  be  decent  members  of  the  community.  You  may 
inflict  a hardship  upon,  a mother,  but  really  I don’t  see 
what  the  hardship  is.  In  the  example  I have  quoted 
you  have  four  human  beings  suffering  and  likely  to 
suffer  in  the  future,  and  you  can  do  nothing  on  account 
of  a sentimental  grievance  to  the  mother.  It  is  a 
question  that  requires  the  gravest  consideration,  but 
it  demands  a very  great  change  in  the  existing  system. 

5703.  What  about  the  tramps? — They  are  a positive 
danger  to  the  community  and  a nuisance  ; they  call  the 
workhouses  their  hotels,  and  between  thie  jail  and  the 
workhouse  they  spend  their  whole  time. 

5704.  What  would  you  do  ?— Certainly,  if  they  came 
to  the  workhouse,  I would  keep  them  locked  up  for 
three  or  four  days  and  make  them  do  work  that  would 
pay  for  their  keep.  I would  have  a place  separate  and 


distinct  for  them,  and  in  the  first  place  I would  have 
them  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  in'  most  of  the  work- 
houses  they  have  no  baths  for  the  purpose. 

5705.  With  regard  to  the  insane?— I would  remove 
all  the  insane  from  workhouses  to  an  auxiliary  asylum 

5706.  Why  an  auxiliary  asylum  ?— In  the  Omagh 
asylum,  if  they  goon  as  they  are  at  present  doing— tw 
are  emptying  the  workhouses  and  seiuling  their  idiots 
and  imbeciles  into  the  asylum,  with  the  result  that  the 
asylum  will  have  to  be  enlarged  at  enormous  expense. 
If  there  was  a proper  place  to  put  these  people  in  you 
could  take  100  or  150  or  200  patients  out  of  the  Omagh 
asylum  and  clear  all  the  workhouses,  and  have  an 
auxiliary  asylum  under  the  care  of  the  assistant  medical 
superintendent  subject  to  constant  supervision  by  the 
medical  superintendent  of  the  asylum.  For  instance, 
in  Omagh  you  have  a jail  that  could  be  turned  into  an 
auxiliary  asylum. 

5707.  It  would  mean  a separate  staff? — It  would,  hut 
if  you  throw  a large  number  of  people  into  the  asylums 
you  will  require  an  increased  staff  as  well. 

5708.  Not  a new  staff? — Not  a new  staff. 

5709.  Not  a clerk  or  superintendent  or  matron?— 
The  cost  of  building  is  enormous.  Those  salaries 
would  not  be  very  much,  considering  the  expenditure  of 
capital. 

5710.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  ; are  there  not 
very  large  numbers  in  the  asylum  of  practically  the 
same  class  that  are  at  present  in  the  workhouses?— 
There  are  a very  large  number. 

5711.  Drawn  from  the  same  class  in  the  community? 


5712.  Chairman. — Your  idea  is  you  would  not  leave 
the  insane  in  the  workhouses? — I would  not;  I would 
put  them  into  an  usylum  for  the  insane.  If  you  choose 
not  to  make  use  of  an  auxiliary  asylum,  all  right ; you 
will  have  to  enlarge  the  present  asylum,  but  I would  not 
leave  an  insane  person  of  any  description  in  the  work- 
houses.  Another  thing  that  is  most  necessary  is  the 
establishment  of  a home  for  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tion. Every  doctor  knows  now  that  phthisis  is  about 
one  of  the  most  infectious  diseases  there  is ; if  you 
don't  take  care  you  spread  infection  right,  left,  and 
centre.  Unless  you  isolate  the  people  afflicted  with 
this  complaint  you  spread  the  disease  all  over  the 
country.  You  could  utilise  one  of  these  disused  work- 
houses  and  turn  it  into  a consumptive  sanatorium; 
besides  you  have  a much  better  chance  of  having  a 
patient  cured  in  a proper  place  where  you  have  all  the 
arrangements  that  an  increased  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  disease  provides. 

5713.  What  kind  of  a site  would  you  look  for— close 
to  the  sea  or  in  a mountainous  country  ?— 'High  and 
dry,  with  plenty  of  sun — as  much  as  you  can  get  in  this 
country. 

5714.  Would  the  sea  be  an  advantage  or  a disadvan- 
tage?— I don’t  know  that  the  sea  is  any  great  advan- 
tage ; some  of  the  sanatoria  at  St.  Moritz,  Davos  Platz, 
and  other  places,  are  up  in  the  dry  mountain  air. 

5715.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  have  one  near  the 
sea?— I have  a great  belief  in  the  sea  myself,  but  that 
would  be  rather  a difficulty  if  you  want  to  have  a con- 
sumption sanatorium  in  each  county. 

5716.  You  have  workhouses,  which  may  be  vacant, 
near  the  sea  and  inland  ; which  would  be  best  ?— I can- 
not say  that  statistics  will  prove  that  there  is  any 
great  advantage  in  being  near  the  sea. 

5717.  Dr.  Bigger. —There  is  no  disadvantage l — 

There  is  no  disadvantage.  , 

5718.  Chairman. —You  would  have  one  for  eacii 
county  or  group  of  counties? — You  would  require  one 


for  each  county.  . 

5719.  Dr.  Bigger. — From  your  own  knowledge,  Q 
you  think  there  is  an  increase  of  consumption?—!  can 
not  say  about  the  increase ; I think  there  is  a tr  - 
mendous  amount  of  it. 

5720.  Chairman.— I suppose  cases  axe  recognised  now 

that  used  not  to  be  ?— ' Yes  ; a microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  sputum  makes  you  pretty  sure  you  a 
correct  in  your  diagnosis.  . . .i. 

5721.  Dt.  Bigger.— Regarding  paying  patients  in 
county  hospital  and  also  district  hospitals,  o-o 
think  much  could  be  received  from  that  source 
pay  wards  in  the  county  hospital  _ are  of  very  g1 
advantage,  and  they  are  largely  availed  of. 

5722.  I don’t  exactly  mean  pay  wards 
patient  might  pay  something? — Every  patient  tn 
able  to  pay  should  pay  something.  H we  get  a I»  . 
into  our  hospital  who  pays  10s.  a week,  withou  g. 
them  anything  very  elaborate  in  the  way  or  a 
dietary,  we  do  make  a difference. 
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5723.  Do  you  think  that  fair  to  a poor  person  ?— Cer- 
-tainly ; because  it  encourages  others  to  pay.  I don't 
see  if  a person  pays  10s.  or  15s.  in  a ward  why  he  should 
TK>t  get  some  little  better  food  than  a person  who  does 

E°5724.  Everybody  requires  the  same  amount  of  food? 
—These  are  little  extra  comforts. 

5725.  Chairman. — You  don’t  deny  to  the  lowest  class 
of  patient  any  little  article  of  food  or  comfort  ?— Cer- 
tainly not,  but  if  they  pay  something  extra  to  the  hos- 
pital I think  they  should  get  something  extra ; I know 
they  don’t  in  the  asylum  ; a patient  who  pays  get  the 
same  ; I cannot  see  the  justice  of  the  principle. 

5726.  In  all  the  large  hospitals  don’t  they  get  exactly 
-the  same  treatment? — The  paying  patients  get  better; 
for  instance,  in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 

5727.  Very  often  the  medical  officer  does  not  know 
what  the  patient  is  paying  ?— In  the  pay  wards  ? 

5728.  Oh,  of  course  ; but  one  patient  may  pay  5s.  a 
week  and  another  10s.  ? — Oh,  there  is  no  difference  made 
in  that  way. 

5729.  It  is  only  to  encourage  them  to  pay,  so  that 
they  should  feel  a certain  independence  attached  to 
paying  something,  even  though  it  may  be  a small  thing  ? 
—Yes. 

5730.  What  is  the  smallest  amount  you  receive  ? — 5s.  ; 
it  greatly  depends  on  the  patient  as  we  know  them. 

5731.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  go  below  that — 
2s.  or  3s.  ? — Certainly  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
the  hospital  if  we  could  do  it. 

5732.  You  think  some  of  the  patients  would  gladly 
give  a few  shillings  ?— 1 think  so. 

5733.  That  system  is  in  operation  at  Enniskillen? — 
It  is,  hut  there  are  disadvantages  connected  with  it ; 
there  is  a difficulty  in  asking  persons  about  their  means. 
For  instance,  I would  have  great  hesitation  when  I 
admitted  a patient  to  the  hospital  in  asking  him  about 
his  means  and  what  he  is  to  pay ; there  is  a difficulty 
about  it  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  institution  is  con- 
cerned. 

5734.  It  is  more  a matter  for  the  committee? — It  is 
more  a matter  for  the  committee. 

5735.  Dr.  Bigger. — Or  the  matron? — The  matron 
might  do  it. 

5736.  If  it  was  done  as  a systematic  thing  it  would 
soon  be  generally  known  ? — Certainly. 

5737.  Some  person  suggested  that  it  was  the  governor 
who  gave  the  lines  should  do  it? — Yes ; he  might  give 
a different  coloured  line  or  mark  upon  the  line  if  a 
person  was  able  to  pay. 

5738.  You  would  approve  of  the  principle? — *1  would, 
certainly ; that  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  pay  they 
should  be  allowed  to  pay.  Another  thing  about  the 
workhouses  is  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife ; as 
far  as  possible  they  might  be  allowed  to  pass  their  time 
together. 

5739.  Chairman. — If  they  wish?— 'If  they  wish; 
some  of  them  don’t ; a good  number  don’t.  Another 
thing  is  the  day-room  for  patients  that  are  able  to  he 
up ; now  they  have  no  place  to  sit  in  except 
the  wards,  and  above  all  things  most  important  in  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  is  having  some  person  to  look 
after  them.  In  the  workhouse  they  have  what  they  call 
invalid  wards,  but  I don’t  see  much  difference  between 
the  invalid  wards  and.  the  rest  of  the  house  in  most  of 
the  workhouses  I have  seen. 

5740.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  Jubilee  or  district 
nursing  at  all  prevents  the  overcrowding  of  the  district 
hospitals  ?— I am  sure  it  does. 

574L  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
that  system  and  placing  it  on  the  rates? — Certainly ; it 
is  just  as  necessary  as  having  a midwifery  nurse. 

5742.  There  are  a great  many  cases  that  could  be 
treated  in  their  own  homes  if  you  had  a district  nurse? 
—Certainly. 

5743.  Dr.  Bigger.— And  you  could  discharge  them 
earlier  from  hospital  if  you  knew  there  was  a district 
nurse  to  visit  them  ?— Certainly ; that  is  done  every 
day  with  people  living  near  Omagh.  We  tell  them  to 
go  home,  and  know  the  district  nurse  will  attend  to 
them  after  a little  treatment  in  the  hospital. 

5744.  That  would  tend  to  relieve  the  hospital  and 
lead  to  economy  and  efficiency? — Certainly. 

5745.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  say  you  approve  of 
amalgamation  and  think  that  three  workhouses  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  O&unty  Tyrone? — I am  sure  of  it. 

What  class  of  inmates  would  you  put  in  those 
tnree  workhouses  ? — The  poor,  of  course  ; just  the  same 
33  ybu  have  at  the  present  time. 


5747.  You  would  put  in  the  infirm  and  aged? — Oer-  Qct  2<>  igo3 

tainly  ; the  same  as  at  present  ‘ 

5748.  What  about  the  children? — I would  not  put  the  l!r.  Edward  0. 
children  into  the  workhouse  at  all  if  I could  avoid  it,  Thompson, 
but  as  far  as  possible  keep  them  out. 

5749.  What  about  the  harmless  lunatics? — I would 
remove  them  from  the  workhouses  and  put  them  in  an 
auxiliary  asylum.  I often  wondered  why  it  was  that  a 
plan  of  that  sort  was  not  adopted,  that  one  of  the  work- 
houses  or  jails  was  not.  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  an 
auxiliary  asylum.  For  instance,  you  will  have  to  build 
an  Omagh  asylum  before  long;  it  is  completely  full. 

5750.  Perhaps  if  you  dug  a little  deeper  you  would 
have  changed  your  opinion ; are  you  aware  that 
auxiliary  asylums  are  more  costly  than  lunatic  asylums  ? 

— 1 have  dug  pretty  deeply,  because  I have  been  con- 
nected with  an  asylum  for  thirty  years. 

5751.  Are  you  aware  that  patients  can  be  kept  cheaper 
in  a lunatic  asylum  than  in  an  auxiliary? — Certainly  I 
know  that,  because  you  don’t  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  the  capital  expenditure  in  erecting  your 
building;  if  you  take  the  £66,000  you  have  spent  in 
Omagh  asylum,  and  take  the  interest  on  that  and  add 
it  on  to  the  cost  per  head  of  the  lunatic  I doubt  if  you 
will  find  any  difference  in  the  cost. 

5752.  Chairman. — Is  not  that  done,  doctor ; I Tather 
think  it  is ; repayment  and  interest  instalments  are 
calculated  as  part  of  the  annual  items? — Then  take  the 
cost  per  head  ; if  you  do  that  I don’t  see  that  you 
really  would  have  any  great  increased  expenditure  by 
utilising  one  of  those  buildings  for  the  housing  of  the 
harmless  lunatics. 

5753.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  mean  one  of  the 
disused  workhouses  or  a building  in  addition  to  the 
present  asylum? — 'Using  one  of  the  disused  workhouses 
or  jails. 

5754.  Are  you  aware  by  doing  so  you  lose  £5  per 
head  per  patient? — Yes ; but  is  not  this  Commission 
going  to  make  recommendations,  and  if  that  is  a mis- 
take can  they  not  say  that  the  same  percentage  per  head 
should  be  given  for  these  harmless  lunatics  that  are 
going  to  be  put  into  a separate  institution. 

5755.  Do  you  think  the  British  Treasury  is  so  soft? — 

They  have  been  liberal  lately ; I don’t  see  why  they 
should  not  give  us  more  money. 

5756.  Have  you  been  able  during  your  time  in  Parlia- 
ment to  get  any  extra  grant  from  the  Treasury? — I 
don’t  say  that  I have,  but  I don’t  know  whether  you 
have  not.  If  a lunatic  is  entitled  to  a capitation  grant 
of  4s.  per  head  in  the  county  asylum,  surely  if  you  have 
an  auxiliary  asylum  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  same  board,  because  they  happen  to  be  in  a 
different  building  it  is  no  reason  they  should  not  get 
the  same  capitation  grant,  and  I have  no  doubt  if  this 
Commission  recommends  that  one  of  these  workhouses 
or  jails  should  be  utilised  for  harmless  lunatics  the 
Government  will  give  us  the  capitation  grant 

6757.  Is  it  your  view  that  by  amalgamation  economy 
could  be  practised  ; are  you  aware  amalgamation  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty  ? — I am  sure  of  that ; for 
everything  good  you  want  to  do  you  have  to  conquer 
innumerable  difficulties  before  you  succeed. 

5758.  Do  you  think  it  is  by  retrenchment  and  reform 
rather  than  amalgamation  ? — You  can  do  a good  deal  by 
retrenchment  and  reform,  but  I doubt  if  you  can 
save  much  money  as  workhouses  are  at  present  managed. 

5759.  You  say  we  could  shut  up  Clogher,  Castlederg, 
and  Cookstown  ? — I think  so. 

5760.  What  would  you  do  with  the  destitute  of  those 
localities? — I would  bring  them  to  those  other  re- 
modelled and  improved  workhouses,  or  almshouses,  or 
■homes  for  the  poor ; I would  abolish  the  name  work- 
house,  because  if  they  are  anything  they  are  not  work- 
houses. 

5761.  Still  by  some  other  name  you  would  allow  the 
institution  to  remain? — I would  keep  no  institution  in 
those  places. 

5762.  What  would  you  do  with  the  sick? — The  sick 
would  be  brought  to  the  hospitals  of  Dungannon, 

Omagh,  or  Strabane. 

5763.  You  would  deprive  those  outlying  localities  of 
the  facilities  you  would  give  to  other  parts  of  the 
county? — Patients  from  parts  of  the  Castlederg  Union 
have  to  go  long  distances  to  the  Castlederg  Workhouse. 

5764.  Do  you  not  think  some  institution  would  be  re- 
quired in  those  localities? — I do  nob  ; I think  once  you 
•have  a patient  in  an  ambulance  it  matters  little,  as 
far  as  the  patient  is  concerned,  whether  you  have 
to  take  him  fifteen  miles  or  twenty  miles. 

2D 
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5765.  Might  it  not  happen  that  they  would  d'.e  on  the 
way? — They  might  die  going  five  miles  ; not  more  likely 
to  die  by  being  an  extra  half  hour  in  the  ambulance. 

5766.  Why  should  you  take  the  advantage  of  having 
an  institution  for  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  care 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  from  one  locality  to  another  .— 
That  is  the  difficulty  you  have  to  deal  with  ; all  the 
witnesses  that  come  to  you  from  the  different  districts 
are  interested  witnesses,  and  will  all  tell  you  that  they 
want  the  institution  in  their  own  locality. 

5767.  I think  it  is  the  general  view  of  almost  every 
witness  that  some  institution  will  he  required  in  the 
district  in  place  of  the  workhouses  amalgamated- 
something  in  the  shape  of  a cottage  hospital  or  some- 
thing that  will  give  facilities  for  the  sick?  I think  wo 
have  too  many  workhouses  in  this  country. 

5768.  But  you  don’t  think  we  have  too  many  hos- 
pitals?— I think  you  would  he  much  better  off  if  you 
had  an  arrangement  such  as  I suggest. 

5769.  There  is  the  difficulty  of  transportation?— I 
don’t  look  upon  that  as  a very  great  difficulty. 

5770.  The  bringing  of  the  siok  and  the  aged  long 
distances? — In  our  county  there  should  not  be  much 
difficulty,  because  it  is  well  supplied  with  railways. 

5771.  Would  it  not  appear  to  you  that  it  would  he 
just  as  well  to  try  and  remodel  these  existing  institu- 
tions—that  is  cub  down  the  staff  and  exepnditure?— I 
don’t  think  you  hare  got  a large  enough  staff.  What  do 
you  think  of  a ward  with  twenty-five  helpless  people 
with  no  proper  person  trained  to  look  after  them  except 
pauper  inmates,  and  when  they  want  to  get  their  meals 
the  workhouse  master  has  to  go  in  and  help ; is  that 
proper  care  of  the  siok  ? I say  it  is  anything  hut  that. 
I maintain,  and  do  so  from  long  experience  and  a very 
great  deal  of  thought,  that  if  you  really  want  to  look 
after  the  poor  and  treat  thorn  as  they  have  a right  to 
be  treated  you  will  have  to  remodel  all  these  work- 
houses  and  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  looking  after 
the  poor ; it  is  a scandal  the  way  the  poor  are  looked 
after. 

5772.  Are  you  aware  the  object  of  our  Commission  is 
to  cheapen  the  method  and  not  to  increase  the  cost? — ■ 
I had  a good  deal  to  do  with  suggesting  this  Commis- 
sion. I brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  perfectly  scandalous  and  disgraceful 
treatment  of  the  poor  in  the  workhouses. 

5773.  How  does  the  treatment  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
compare  with  the  treatment  of  the  poor  in  England  ? — ■ 
Yery  badly ; the  workhouses  in  England  in  a great 
many  instances  are  a great  deal  too  good. 

5774.  Have  you  not  yourself  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  poor  in  England  were  not  as  well 
treated  as  they  are  in  the  poor  country  of  Ireland  ? — 
No,  I never  did ; because  I did  not  know,  and  I never 
like  to  say  anything  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  I 
am  not  pretty  sure  of.  I liave  seen  some  of  the  work- 
houses in  England,  and,  as  I say,  I think  they  are  almost 
too  good  ; you  must  take  care  and  not  make  the  work- 
houses  too  comfortable  ; but  I do  say  that  when  you  have 
a workhouse  filled  with  helpless  poor  people  you  can- 
not treat  them  too  kindly  or  look  after  them  too  well, 
and  I say  it  is  no  way  to  manage  a ward  for  twenty 
five  patients  with  no  proper  nurse  to  look  after  them — 
no  trained  nurses,  hut  paupers. 

5775.  Chairman. — That  is  not  a nurse  in  the  shape 
of  a sick  nurse? — 'But  the  workhouse  people  are  all  sick. 

5776.  Would  you  call  being  aged  and  infirm  sick? — I 
call  them  all  sick. 

5777.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Then  why  take  them  away 
from  their  localities? — If  you  go  into  the  Omagh  Work- 
house  and  walk  through  the  wards  you  will  find  they 
are  not  suffering  from  acute  trouble,  still  there  they 
are ; they  are  old  and  infirm  and  feeble,  and  complain- 
ing of  pains  and  aches,  and  you  could  not  class  them  as 
anything  else  hut  broken  down  and  worn  out. 

5778.  That  being  so,  would  not  these  people  require 
some  local  institution? — Yes ; but,  believe  me,  you  will 
have  them  far  better  looked  after  in  a large  institution, 
such  as  I say,  than  in  these  little  small  workhouses. 
If  you  want  to  see  really  bad  workhouses  go  and  look 
at  the  small  ones ; the  larger  ones,  as  a rule,  are  much 
better. 

5779.  Chairman. — Including  Cork?  — I don’t  know 
anything  about  Cork  now ; I am  only  telling  you  what 
I saw. 

5780.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — About  the  Guardians,  you 
say  they  are  very  extravagant  in  their  management? — 
Oh,  faith,  they  are  not ; there  are  very  few  Guardians 
who  bother  themselves  much  about  the  workhouse  hos- 
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pitals  at  all ; they  like  to  go  and  attend  the  meetuir 
and  have  discussions,  and  all  that,  but  as  to  knowing 
anything  about  what  the  workhouse  is  or  should  be  the? 
simply  know  nothing  about  it.  s 

5781.  I suppose  they  know  how  they  get  the  honey 
to  keep  up  the  workhouseB? — Yes  ; but  if  these  institu- 
tions were  properly  managed  you  would  not  lose  anv 
money ; the  reason  you  are  squandering  money  & 
simply  from  inefficiency. 

5782.  Let  us  take  a concrete  ease— the  Omagh  County 
Infirmary — it  surely  is  efficiently  managed? — I am  not 
going  to  say  anything  about  it. 

5783.  Let  us  compare  the  two  institutions?— You 
could  not  compare  them. 

5784.  What  is  the  oost  per  head  of  the  inmates  of  the 
County  Infirmary  ?— I think  it  is  wonderfully  cheap ; £5 
each  about. 

5785.  Chairman.— The  average  cost  of  each  bed  is 
£42  and  the  cost  of  each  patient  £2  16s.  9 d.  ? — But  it  is 
a hospital ; you  cannot  compare  them. 

5786.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  not  the  workhouse  half 
a hospital? — It  is  a different  story ; look  what  it  costs 
to  perform  a serious  surgical  operation. 

5787.  When  you  have  made  such  a sweeping  charge 
against  the  Guardians  of  Ireland  you  ought  to  have 
some  ground  to  offer  for  it? — I am  not  making  a sweep- 
ing charge. 

5788.  I take  your  own  institution  to  compare  with 
the  infirmaries  ; it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  cannot 
show  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  extravagant?— I 
simply  say  you  have  a thing  to  do-,  and  must  do,  and 
you  should  do  it  as  efficiently  as  you  can,  and  save  as 
much  money,  but  at  the  same  time  have  your  institu- 
tions efficient  institutions  that  you  should  not  be 
ashamed  of,  and  you  should  be  ashamed  of  a great 
number  of  the  Irish  workhouses.  If  we  had  our  own 
government  in  this  country,  as  you  and  I want  to  have, 
we  would  have  very  different  workhouses. 

5789.  Have  there  not  been  a great  many  improve- 
ments made  recently  in  the  workhouses  in  the  North? 
— Certainly,  there  have  been  a great  deal  of  changes. 

5790.  Supposing  there  is  a continuation  of  that,  in 
ten  years  won’t  they  be  almost  perfect  ? — I don’t  know ; 
if  you  take  the  amount  of  progress  in  the  last  thirty 
years  and  compare  the  condition  now  with  what  they 
were  thirty  years  ago,  and  then  look  forward  to  thirty 
years  more,  I am  afraid  if  you  measured  the  change  hy 
the  years  it  would  not  be  very  much. 

5791.  You  say  the  infirmaries  are  fairly  well- 
managed? — Yes,  some  of  them-;  the  district  hospitals 
are  greatly  improved,  but  the  Local  Government  Board 
insisted  that  they  should  be  improved,  and  proper 
nursing,  for  instance,  introduced. 

5792.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  dietary  scale  of 
the  Omagh  Workhouse  ? — I have  ; the  doctor  has  ample 
power  to  give  a patient  anything  he  wants ; they  seem 
to  me  to  he  very  well  eared  and  fed. 

5793.  And  has  nob  the  doctor  the  same  supervision 
over  the  dietary  in  the  body  of  the  house  ? — Of  course 
he  has,  but  he  cannot  well  interfere  with  the  genera! 
diet ; if  there  was  anyone  in  the  house  that  he  thought 
required  extra  diet  he  lias  power  to  order  it. 

5794.  I was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  comment  you 
passed  on  the  doctors  in  public  positions ; you  said 
there  ought  to  be  a board  of  examiners  ? — I did  not  p® 
any  unfavourable  comment. 

5795.  Did  you  not  say  that  these  men  were  not  fully 
qualified  for  the  positions  they  hold  ? — Oh,  no. 

5796.  I understood  you  to  say  that  a board  of  exami- 
ners should  he  established  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
these  officials? — I think  I gave  voice  to  the  general 
opinion  of  medical  men  in  this  country — Dr.  Bigger  will 
correct  me  if  I am  wrong — that  if  you  want  to  have  an 
efficient  medical  service  for  the  army  and  navy,  for  in- 
stance, the  admission  to  that  is  by  examination ; raw 
are  not  admitted  who  are  not  competent  and  fit  to  loos 
after  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Then  yon 
have  got  a medical  service  in  this  country  to  look  after 
the  sick,  and  afflicted,  and  poor.  If  you  require  an 
examination  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  medical  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy  to  look  after  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
why  should  you  not  test  the  medical  officers  who  are 
look  after  the  broken-down  soldiers  of  labour,  wo  gH 
their  services  to  the  people,  and  everyone  of  wno  , 
when  he  comes  to  a certain  time  of  life,  should  have 
adequate  pension. 

5797.  The  ordinary  layman  thinks  that  when  fchMO 
gentlemen  are  sent  out  of  college  they  are  fully  qn 
fied?— I am  very  sorry  for  the  ordinary  layman. 
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5798.  If  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  are 
remiss  in  the  matter,  do  you  think  it  rests  with  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians  of  Ireland  to  remedy  that?— I 
think  there  should  be  a further  test. 

5799.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  a man  had  been  in  the  ordinary 
medical  service  for  ten  years  you  would  not  consider 
him  competent  to  take  charge  of  important  surgical 
operations,  although  he  might  be  a thoroughly  efficient 
officer  otherwise? — There  is  no  medical  man  I am 
acquainted  with  who  would  think  so  little  of  his  duty, 
except  in  the  case  of  a pressing  emergency,  as  to  attempt 
a severe  surgical  operation,  as  we  understand  it  in  these 
days,  unless  he  was  specially  qualified.  Surgery, 
though  associated  with  experience  and-  knowledge  and 
judgment,  is  a handicraft ; a man  must  have  his  hand 
in  continually  at  it  in  order  to  be  any  use  at  it.. 

5800.  Mr.  MurxaGEAN. — 'You  think  that  the  rate- 
payers of  Ireland  should  assist  _ these  gentlemen  to 
climb  to  a higher  level? — 'In  the  interests  of  the  poor. 

5801.  Is  not  the  population  of  Ireland  poor?— Cer- 
tainly. 

5802.  Are  they  not  all  poor  ? — Not  all ; they  are  poor, 
I am  very  sorry  to  say. 

5803.  And  would  you  - ask  these  poor  people  to  assist 
men  comparatively  better  off  than  themselves? — That 
the  doctors  are  well  off?  I am  afraid  not. 

5804.  In  comparison  with  the  ordinary  ratepayer? — 
Surely  t'he  doctor  must  be  better  off  in  some  respects 
than  the  ordinary  ratepayer,  though  I am  sorry  to  say 
in  many  instances  I doubt  that  they  are. 

5805.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers of  Ireland  is  heavy  enough? — If  you  can  make 
the  Government  take  hold  of  the  service  and  pay  the  doc- 
tors you  will  be  able  to  manage  to  have  a much  more 
efficient  service  and  save  the  ratepayers  a great  deal. 
Again,  if  you  have  got  a very  capable  doctor  whom  you 
can  thoroughly  rely  on  and  trust  you  will  not  be  putting 
more  charge  on  the  ratepayers  if  you  pay  that  doctor 
£200  a year ; I daresay  he  would  save  the  ratepayers 
£100. 

5806.  How  do  you  make  that  out? — In  his  admini- 
stration— the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  way  he  treats 
wounds,  the  medicines  he  gives,  and  the  appliances  he 
gets ; in  fifty  ways  that  you  might  not  have  any  cog- 
nizance of  at  all.  A doctor  who  does  not  know  his 
work  would  not  do  it  so  economically. 

5807.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  young  men 
when  they  come  out  ?— Make  the  Irish  Poor  Law  ser- 
vice an  attractive  service — a number  of  the  Irish  doctors 
would  like  to  stay  in  their  own  country  rather  than  go 
into  the  army  or  navy  if  they  had  any  prospect.  Make 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  service  the  same  as  the  army  and 
navy,  and  give  the  man  who  goes  into  it  some  hope  that 
by  his  successful  treatment  of  the  poor  and  by  proving 
he  knows  his  work  ho  may  gradually  creep  up  into  the 
higher  positions  in  the  service  and  you  will  have  a very 
different  sort  of  man  going  into  the  service.  A man 

foes  to  a dispensary  in  the  West  of  Ireland ; he  is 
opeless  and  helpless ; he  lias  as  much  money  at  the 
beginning  as  lie  will  have  at  the  end ; 'he  cannot  even 
hope  for  a pension.  Let  him  go  into  a service  in  which 
he  can  rise  by  ability,  brains,  and  attention  to  his 
business,  and  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  you  will  have 
a very  different  condition  of  tilings  ; you  will  not  have 
waste  and  extravagance,  for  I venture  to  say  if  you  had 
a service  of  that  sort  you  would  have  it  conducted  for  a 
great  deal  less  money  than  at  present.  At  the  present 
time,  on  the  question  of  superannuation,  a doctor  is 
■dependent  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  ; if  he  has  been 
independent  and  done  his  work  well  he  is  not  at  all 
sure — he  may  have  offended  the  Guardians  in  many 


ways,  and  not  be  popular  with  them,  although  an  able  qc(  2g  igqg 

man,  and  they  won’t  give  him  a pension,  although  he  ’ _L 

is  entitled  to  it.  Let  him  get  a pension  as  a right,  the  Dr  Edward  G. 

same  as  any  other  officer  in  the  Civil  Service ; let  him  Thompson. 

get  a pension  as  a right  when  he  comes  to  a certain 

age.  Is  it  an  efficient  service  for  a doctor  of  seventy, 

seventy-five,  or  eighty  to  have  to  look  after  the  poor ; 

is  lie  able  to  get  up  at  night,  exposed  to  all 

weathers?  Has  he  the  physical  capacity  of  giving 

efficient  service  to  the  poor  ? I say  he  has  not,  and  I 

say  that  inefficient  service  of  that  kind  is  simply  waste ; 

not  only  that,  but,  of  course,  the  poor  are  not  properly 

attended  to  or  looked  after. 

5808.  So  you  think  three  workhouses  in  this  county 
sufficient? — I am  sure  of  it. 

5809.  And  you  would  board  out  all  the  children  ? — I 
would.  I think  Sheffield  in  England  is  a good  example  , 
they  have  taken  a house  in  the  town  and  take  the 
children  away  altogether,  put  them  under  proper  people 
to  look  after  them  who  understand  bringing  up  children, 
and  they  take  them  away  from  the  workhouse  atmos- 
phere as  far  as  they  can  possibly  remove  them,  and,  of 
course,  the  result  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  children  themselves. 

5810.  When  you  say  that  the  Guardians,  as  already 
constituted,  are  not  a suitable  body  for  conducting  the 

Poor  Law  system ?— I don’t  say  that- ; I only  say 

about  the  hospitals  and  asylums.  I state  that  in  my 
opinion  hospitals  are  different  from  workhouses,  and 
they  should  be  under  the  care  of  the  asylum  and  hospi- 
tal committees  of  the  County  Council. 

581L  You  think  representative  government  should 
come  to  an  end  in  that  respect? — That  is  representative 
government ; is  not  the  County  Council  representative 
in  the  best  sense? 

5812.  You  think  the  County  Council  should  support 
the  county  infirmary,  although  they  have  only  a repre- 
sentation of  two-thirds? — The  county  infirmary  is  in 
great  difficulties ; we  have  been  moved  out  of  our  hos- 
pital to  a very  much  more  expensive  hospital,  and  are 
expected  to  do  the  same  work.  The  result  of  moving 
the  patients  out  has  been  very  greatly  increased  work. 

When  I came  to  the  hospital  in  1877  there  were  only 
about  500  patients  and  sixty  operations  that  year.  Now 
this  year  we  will  have  750  internal  patients  and  on  an 
average  from  130  to  140  surgical  operations  every  year. 

The  place  is  growing  and  increasing  simply  because  we 
have  got  a better  institution  ; the  people  like  it. 

5813.  Chairman. — 'Your  view  is  that  the  rates  ought 
to  maintain  such  a hospital? — Certainly;  and  give  us 
the  money  we  want  in  order  to  do  our  work  properly ; 
the  addition  to  the  rates  would  be  a trifle,  and  it  could 
be  saved  in  other  ways.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  cost 
of  surgical  dressings  at  the  present  day — everything 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  patients ; instruments, 
for  instance ; everything  is  very  costly ; then  there  is 
the  electrical  treatment  of  surgical  diseases — every 
county  infirmary  should  have  a hospital  fully  equipped 
with  all  these  new  plans  of  dealing  with  disease.  Take 
the  treatment  of  lupus,  as  an  example ; we  have  got  a 
small  fund  in  connection  with  the  infirmary,  the  Black 
Memorial  Fund,  and  by  means  of  that  I am  able  to  send 
a patient  suffering  from  lupus  to  Dublin ; but  we  can- 
not treat  them  here. 

5814.  Dr.  Bigger. — Does  the  county  pay  for  them  ? — 

No  ; we  have  a little  memorial  fund  to  the  late  Mr. 

Black. 

5815.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  a case  in 
which,  if  the  patient  was  not  able  to  pay,  that  the 
Guardians  should  pay  ?— Certainly  ; but  they  come  to 
us,  and  they  come  from  a distance. 


Dx.  Fleming,  Medical  Officer, 
I don’t  know  that  there  is  very  much  that  I have 
considered  views  on,  but  if  there  was  anything  that  you 
■would  wish  to  ask  me. 

Teff^"  — Y°u  have  heard  Dr.  Thompson? — 

5817.  Do  you  concur  with  him? — In  a general  sort  of 
"Way  I do  concur  with  him. 

5818.  Is  there  anything  as  regards  your  own_particu- 
m hospital? — One  of  the  things  that  I have  the 

strongest  views  on  is  that  the  system  of  appointing 
officials  m the  workhouse  is  not  satisfactory.  I don’t 
mink  the  system  of  appointing  officials  by  a Board  of 
guardians  consisting  of  seventy  members  is  satisfactory, 
dont  think  a body  of  that  sort  is  in  a fit  position  to 


Omagh  Workhouse,  examined, 
judge  impartially  of  who  are  fit  from  the  medical  officer 
down  through  the  master,  matron,  and  other  officials. 
It  ends  in  canvassing  the  Guardians,  and  in  questions 
of  that  sort  being  decided  on  political,  religious,  or 
some  other  ground  than  efficiency  ; personal  friendship 
forms  a large  element  in  the  matter.  And  I think  if 
there  was  a committee  of  some  sort  which  would  repre- 
sent all  shades  of  opinion  and  selected  from  people 
who  were  krown  to  be  intelligent,  held  responsible 
positions,  were  above  being  influenced  by  various  petty 
motives — a small  committee  to  make  these  appointments 
or.  at  all  events,  examine  the  candidates  for  these 
appointments  in  some  way  or  other,  and  say  whether 
they  were  fit,  and  their  recommendations  should  be 
2 D 2 


Dr.  Fleming. 
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practically  binding  on  the  Guardians — if  the  Guardians 
are  to  retain  the  power  of  electing  that  would  be  satis- 
factory. I don’t  think  any  plan  of  workhouse  manage- 
ment will  produce  satisfactory  results  if  it  is  to  be 
administered  by  incompetent,  inefficient,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory officials.  The  worst  of  rules  will  work  well  if 
administered  by  trustworthy,  honest,  upright  people. 
These  really  are  the  views  that  I 'hold  chiefly  strongly. 
As  to  the  question  of  amalgamation  of  workhouses,.  I 
really  have  not  gone  closely  into  that  matter.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  amalgamation  would  be  an  advantage  ; 
I don’t  know  how  many  for  this  county  as  compared 
with  the  six  that  do  duty  at  present,  but  I would  think 
a fewer  number  of  somewhat  larger  institutions  in 
which  more  expense  might  be  gone  to  in  seeing  that 
every  ward  was  looked  after  by  some  really  capable 
responsible  officer.  The  wards  filled  with  old  and 
infirm  people  might  be  bigger  wards,  and  should  have  a 
head  over  each — some  really  capable  person,  man  or 
woman,  who  would  see  that  the  work  in  the  ward  was 
satisfactorily  done. 

5819.  Dr.  Bigger. — About  hospitals  themselves,  have 
you  any  suggestion  to  make? — At  present  our  work- 
house  hospital  is,  I consider,  a pretty  satisfactory  one — 
the  people  are  oomfortable  in  it,  well  fed,  and  well 
looked  after.  I have  a very  efficient  head  nurse  there, 
who  is  very  conscientious  and  very  capable. 

5820.  Ohaikman. — What  about  the  female  side  of  the 
house? — The  accommodation  is  insufficient  in  some  re- 
spects. Some  time  ago,  on  Dr.  Bigger1®  suggestions, 
we  had  plans  drawn  out  by  the  architect  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  hospital,  giving  us  a better  surgery 
and  operating  room,  giving  us  two  wards  for  consump- 
tives, and  increased  accommodation  generally,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  these  sugges- 
tions were  carried  out.  However,  there  were  various 
other  questions  looming  in  tlie  distance,  and  the  Guar- 
dians did  not  think  well  to  go  on  with  that  suggestion 
at  the  time ; I was  sorry  they  did  it.  There  is  no 
question  whatever  that  the  hospital  could  he  greatly 
improved. 

5821.  Dr.  Biggek. — Do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing 
to  lia/e  a hospital  in  three  different  places  all  sepa- 
rated by  a considerable  space? — Do  you  mean  the  way 
we  have  now  ? 

5822.  Ohaihman. — On  the  male  and  female  infirm 
side  you  have  large  sick  wards? — That  was  part  of  the 
plan  that  these  two  wards  at  present  occupied  by  sick 
should  be  abolished  in  that  part  of  the  house  and  estab- 
lished in  the  hospital  proper. 

5823.  Dr  Biggek. — Would  that  have  a tendency 
towards  inefficiency ; for  instance,  a day  like  this,  how 
is  a nurse  to  cross  from  one  part  to  another? — iNo 
doubt  about  that. 

5824.  How  do  you  do  the  night  nursing? — There  is 
no  real  night  nursing  done;  if  there  is  a sick  or  bad 
case  the  nurses  take  turns  to  sit  up,  but  in  the  wards 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  a person  takes  ill  in 
the  night  some  of  the  other  attendants  have  to  get  up 
and  call  a nurse. 

5825.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  leave  the  sick  so  that 
a nurse  has  to  be  called  by  an  attendant? — It  would  be 
better  if  there  was  a night  nurse  who  went  regularly 
round. 

5826.  What  is  the  present  number  of  your  infirmary 
patients? — There  are  not  many. 

5827.  Ohairmax — -About  forty? — There  are  hardly  so 
many ; there  are  very  few  on  the  men’s  side  of  the 
hospital  proper. 

5828.  Dr.  Biggek. — Do  you  think  it  right  that  forty 
people  should  be  left  without  a nurse  at  night?— I have 
not  known  that  anything  has  gone  wrong. 

5829.  You  might  not  know ; it  is  not  the  interest  of 
the  present  staff  to  tell  you  that  anything  has  gone 
wrong  during  the  night? — No;  but  I really  have  not 
known  of  anything  ; there  are  always  several  others  in 
the  ward,  and  if  a person  was  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill 
they  could  ring  the  bell  or  go  for  the  nurse. 

5830.  Are  they  not  equally  sick? — No;  there  is 
generally  a proportion  not  so  bad,  and  there  is  in  every 
ward  what  we  call  a ward  attendant,  who  is  not  sick, 
and  who  sleeps  in  the  ward. 

5831.  If  there  is  a sick  patient  at  the  very  far  end, 
has  he  to  go  and  waken  that  attendant? — That  would 
be  the  case ; hut  even  supposing  you  'had  a night  nurse 
going  regularly  round,  that  nurse  might  not  be  in  every 
-ward  every  hour.  • 


5832.  If  you  had  them  in  one  place,  could  Bheunt 
almost  hear  any  person  moving  in  any  of  the  wards 
during  the  night?— -She  would  have  to  go  round;  T 
think  it  is  a good  thing  ; I don’t  want  to  argue  against 

5833.  Would  she  not  know  the  cases  that  were  par- 
ticularly ill  and  look  after  them  ; do  you  tbiuir  ^ 
right  to  call  on  a nurse  at  night  who  has  been  on  duty 
from  seven  o’clock  the  previous  morning  ? — No ; that  u 
a standing  grievance. 

5834.  Could  you  call  that  efficiency? — It  is 
efficiency. 

5835.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  say  the  system  of 
appointments  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  your  eye  ?— It  is. 

5836.  Does  it  differ  very  much  from  what  it  was  foil 
merly  ? — If  a complaint  has  to  be  made  about  an  indi- 
vidual for  not  satisfactorily  doing  their  duty  that  ques- 
tion comes  before  a large  body  of  something  like  eighty 
people  who  have  not  necessarily  the  time  or  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  close  attention  to  the  matter,  and  they 
cannot  possibly  get  hold  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
question,  whereas  a small  committee  could  investigate 
the  whole  matter  and  try  and  understand  it  properly. 

5837.  Have  any  appointments  made  under  the  new 
system  been  more  unsatisfactory  than  those  made  by 
the  old  Guardians? — I am  not  comparing  the  present 
Board  of  Guardians  with  the  old  Guardians  ; that  was 
not  the  idea  in  my  head ; I consider  any  large  body  of 
Guardians  an  incompetent  body  bo  judge.  I don't  think 
as  much  care  has  been  taken  in  appointing  the  various 
officials  in  various  workhouses  as  an  ordinary  man 
would  take  in  selecting  a servant  for  his  own  house. 

5838.  Have  any  unsatisfactory  appointments  come 
under  your  notice  lately  1 — Not  just  immediately  lately, 
but  I have  in  my  mind  various  unsatisfactory  appoint- 
ments, and  I have  sufficiently  indicated  to  'the  Guar- 
dians at  various  times  what  I thought  of  those  appoint- 
ments, and  my  opinion  has  been  over-ruled  in  most 
cases,  scouted  even,  and  in  fact  my  giving  my  opinion 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  a person  who  was  likely  to  be 
appointed  has  rather  seemed  to  have  the  effect  that  my 
recommendation  has  done  them  harm  rather  than  other- 

5839.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  I think  the 
Guardians  insisted  that  your  authority  should  be 
supreme  in  that  house,  and  gave  orders  that  all  under 
your  control  would  have  to  obey  you  or  leave  the  in- 
stitution?— -Yes;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  con- 
tinually bringing  definite  and  specific  charges  against 
people  when  you  know  that  the  result  of  that  will  be  a 
very  unpleasant  scene,  and  different  people  making 
statements  that  it  is  not  possible  to  substantiate.  I 
make  one  statement,  and  various  other  people  come  up 
there  and  make  other  statements,  and  I don’t  think  a 
body  like  a Board  of  Guardians  is  ir  a position  to  weigh 
tli e value  of  my  statements  against  the  value  of  the 
statements  of  other  people. 

584C.  r«>  you  not  think  that  the  representative 
chosen  by  the  people  who  pay  the  money  are  the  people 
to  make  the  appointments? — I would  be  quite  willing 
that  the  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  should 
select  from  their  own  number  a sufficient  number  of 
specially  qualified  people,  blit  I don’t  think  a crowd  of 
representatives  are  the  proper  people. 

5841.  Then  your  objection  is  to  the  large  number  and 
not  on  account  of  any  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  Guardians  or  fair  play? — Not  as  a body;  but  I 
don’t  think  a crowd  of  any  number  of  people  selected 
indiscriminately,  and  not  for  their  particular  intelli- 
gence about  various  things  I have  in  my  mind,  are  tte 
proper  people  to  decide  on  the  question.  They  should 
select  from  their  own  body  a certain  number,  a com- 
paratively small  number,  of  specially  qualified  indi- 
viduals, who  would  see  after  these  things. 

5842.  Have  the  Guardians  shown  any  lack  of  sym- 
pathy towards  the  poor  or  the  destitute  in  the  work- 
house  under  your  control? — I don't  know;  I am  not 
prepared  to  answer  that  question  quite  straight;  lam 
not  sure  about  that. 

5843.  You  don’t  know  of  any  instance  where  they 

have  shown  lack  of  sympathy?— I think  they  hav 
often  shown  lack  of  wise  sympathy.  . . 

5844.  In  what  way  ? — I cannot  exactly  specify,  *> 
many  things  have  been  done  which  I am  not  P1®?8*  . 
to  bring  up  just  now,  which  certainly  did  not  m 
with  my  approval,  but  I thought  in  general  an 
deavour  was  being  made  to  act  fairly  to  nhe ' S°° ' 
though  it  often  had,  in  my  idea,  an  opposite  result » 
what  was  intended,  such  as  the  appointment  . 
inefficient  and  unsatisfactory,  and  continuing  m tn 

: place  of  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory,  -officials.  ■ 
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5345.  Has  the  new  body  made  any  recent  appoint- 
ments?— I don’t  like  to  specify  any  appointments  that 
Lave  been  made  ; I don’t  think  it  would  be  quite  fair 
for  me  to  do  that 

5846.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  all  conditions  of  life 
wherever  a position  is  sought  canvassing  proceeds  even 
for  the  highest  offices? — Yes. 

5847.  Then  why  should  the  Guardians  be  deprived  of 
the  same  privilege  of  being  canvassed  ? — I am  not  saying 
that  they  should  be  altogether,  but  I think  they  should 
delegate  that  to  a small  number  of  specially  intelligent 
people. 


5848.  Chairman. — 'Perhaps  you  would  like  to  relieve 
the  Guardians  from  that  privilege? — To  some  extent ; 
they  could  do  it  themselves.  If  I was  one  of  a crowd 
who  wanted  to  carry  out  some  project  the  first  thing 
I would  propose  would  be  that  we  should  select  from  our 
own  selves  half  a dozen  men  who  would  deal  with  the 
details. 

5849.  In  case  three  of  the  six  unions  in  the  county 
were  amalgamated,  what  would  you  put  in  their  place? 
— I have  not  given  much  consideration  to  the  question 
of  amalgamation,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion  that  I think  is  worth  anything  on  that  point. 

5850.  You  would  not  care  to  venture  an  opinion  ? — 
No. 
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M.  T.  W.  D.  Humphreys,  j.p.,  examined. 


I have  to  apologise  for  not  being  here  yesterday.  I 
don’t  think  I could  give  you  very  much  more  informa- 
tion than  you  had  from  me  at  Londonderry. 

5851.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  say  now  ? — There  is  nothing  I would  like  to  say,  only 
the  great  question  is  about  casual  paupers,  and,  as  you 
know  very  well,  it  is  a matter  involving  great  difficulty. 
The  numbers,  I think,  were  given  you  yesterday,  and 
those  appear  to  be  nearly  one-third  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. If  you  had  only  to  deal  with  adult  males  it 
would  be  a very  easy  matter.  After  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  coming  back  to  the  union  they  could  be 
prosecuted  and  sent  to  jail ; whether  that  would  be  right 
or  not  is  not  a matter  for  me  to  say,  but  how  are  you  to 
deal  with  the  other  one-third  of  over  1,200  people  who 
are  women  and  children.  In  Strabane  a great  many  of 
these  casual  paupers  are  people  who  come  to  the  fairs 
to  be  hired ; they  put  their  money  together,  one  man 
keeps  it,  and  five  or  six  come  into  the  workhouse  merely 
for  the  lodgings  and  to  get  their  breakfast ; they  are 
neither  casuals  nor  are  they  perpetual  tramps ; that  is 
the  only  thing ; it  is  a very  difficult  matter. 

5852.  Where  you  keep  a workhouse  open  do  you  think 
you  might  still  keep  the  casual  ward  open,  putting  re- 
strictions on  their  going  out  so  soon  ? — If  you  do  that 
you  add  to  the  rates. 

5853.  Or  you  might  keep  out  such  people  altogether  ? 
— You  cannot  do  that. 

5854.  The  effect  of  the  rule  would  he  to  keep  out 
people  who  came  for  a night’s  lodging  only.  I think 
they  might  be  given  a certain  amount  of  work  to  do 
before  they  got  their  breakfast? — Then  they  would  go 
without  their  breakfast ; you  cannot  stop  them.  You 
know  what  they  did  at  Limavady  ; it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  scare  about  smallpox,  and  they  vaccinated  all  of 
them  ; that  lasted  very  well  until  the  doctor  refused  to 
go  on,  because  according  to  the  present  law  you  cannot 
pay  a doctor  for  vaccination  unless  he  proves  that  the 
vaccination  lias  been  effective,  and  they  never  came  back 
on  the  third  day  to  show  their  arms,  so  the  doctor  got 
nothing,  and  therefore  he  refused  to  go  on.  I believe 
that  has  relieved  the  Limavady  people  of  a great  many- 
casual  paupers.  I saw  that  one  of  the  leading  coun- 
cillors in  Donegal  made  a rather  curious  allusion  to  the 
distance  from  Strabane  Workhouse  to  the  outside  boun- 
daries of  the  locality.  He  said  that  moving"  the  people 
of  St.  Johnston’s  to  Siranorlar  would  not  be  nearly 
as  far  as  to  Strabane,  but  he  forgot  to  mention  that  for 
the  intermediate  places  Strabane  is  much  nearer  than 
any  of  the  places  he  mentioned,  and  he  also  forgot  to 
say  that  there  is  no  union  in  the  whole  of  Tyrone  nearer 
than  Strabane  to  the  place  that  he  took  as  his  point 
d'appui. 

Mr.  Middoon. — I have  only  a few  observations  to 
address  to  this  Commission  on  the  part  of  the  Omagh 
Guardians,  who  principally  advised  me  on  the  question 
f ?fla^Sajna.tion.  First  of  all,  I should  say,  on  behalf 
of  the  Guardians,  they  have  listened  this  'morning  to 
the  evidence  of  Dt.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Fleming,  and 
they  axe  not  in  entire  agreement  with  the  evidence 
given  by  these  gentlemen,  and  will  express  their  own 
views  when  they  come  into  the  box.  At  their  meeting 
on  the  19th  of  October  they  considered  the  question  of 
amalgamation  as  affecting  the  County  Tyrone,  and  they 
passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  absorbing  three  of  the 
unions  of  the  county  in  the  other  three  by  a majority 
oi  twenty-one  votes  to  three ; that  resolution  is  on  their 
minutes.  If  we  could  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  evi- 
ence  given  on  behalf  of  the  three  doomed  unions  and 
looked  at  the  map  of  the  County  Tyrone,  I think  it 
would  be  seen  that,  the  three  unions  proposed  to  be 


left— Strabane,  Omagh,  and  Dungannon — cover  the  area 
of  the  County  Tyrone  fairly  well,  and  evidence  has 
already  been  given,  and  will  be  repeated,  that  the  three 
unions  which  will  remain  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
house  the  poor.  Mr.  Cathcart,  one  of  the  most  capable 
officials  in  the  country,  is  prepared  to  give  evidence  that 
even  one  union  in  Tyrone  would  be  amply  sufficient, 
and  he  has  worked  out  a scheme  for  one  union  to  be 
retained  in  Omagh,  which  is  a central  place,  and  easily 
reached  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  I don’t  think  the 
other  witnesses  will  go  so  far,  but  they  will  give  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  three  unions  proposed  to  be  left 
will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  county.  As  to  the 
evidence  given  yesterday  for  Clogher,  Castlederg,  and 
Cookstown,  there  is  this  to  be  said — it  was  the  evidence 
given  not  by  members  of  the  County  Council  in  that 
capacity  but  by  men  with  local  sympathies,  and  such 
institutions  as  workhouses  die  hard  and  will  always 
have  advocates  for  their  retention.  The  principal 
objection,  apparently,  to  the  dissolving  of  these  unions 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  Guardians,  it  is 
said,  to  attend  at  further  distances  in  the  new  unions. 
Of  course  the  difficulty  of  Guardians  attending  unions 
and  to  the  duties  they  were  elected  to  discharge  lias 
always  been  to  some  extent  one  in  Ireland.  It  was 
recognised  in  the  Local  Government  Act  itself,  and  Par- 
liament has  imposed  penalties  and  fines  upon  men  who 
are  elected  to  public  positions  and  fail  to  turn  up  at  a 
reasonable  number  of  meetings,  and  the  Guardians  of 
the  Omagh  Union  are  convinced  that  these  safeguards 
are  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  ratepayers  of  those 
places,  and  are  quite  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulties  on  that  head.  Mr.  Cathcart  is  prepared, 
further,  to  state  that  it  will  he  possible  under  the  re- 
form that  we  believe  will  result  from  this  Commission 
that  fewer  meetings  will  be  necessary,  and  his  experi- 
ence is  that  when  there  is  important  business  to  be  dis- 
charged at  a meeting  he  has  a full  attendance,  and  it  is 
only  when  what  the  newspapers  call  routine  business 
comes  on  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  a quorum. 
As  regards  the  deportation  of  paupers,  I think,  after  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Thompson  tins  morning,  we  may  dis- 
miss that  from  our  minds  ; it  is  an  objection  that  wilk 
not  really  press,  especially  if  there  is  established  in  the- 
district  some  provision  by  which  the  sick  poor  will  be- 
attended  to  in  a disused  workhouse,  which  is  part  of 
the  scheme  of  the  committee  of  the  County  Council  who- 
contemplate  that  some  of  the  unions  would  disappear- 
The  Guardians  of  the  Omagli  Union-  think  that  the- 
finoncial  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  amalgamation 
will  be  considerable,  and  that  the  ratepayers  of  these 
places  have  not  considered  how  much  they  will  gain  by 
having  removed  from  them  these  three  terrible  estab- 
lishments in  Cookstown,  Clogher,  and  Castlederg.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Gortin  Workhouse  has  worked  well, 
and  I am  informed  Mr.  Clarke  will  give  very  valuable 
evidence  of  the  advantage  gained  by  that  locality  by 
being  dissolved  and  amalgamated  with  the  two  neigh- 
bouring unions.  The  Guardians  quite  admit  that  the 
evidence,  generally,  which  Dr.  Thompson  gave  about 
the  Omagh  infirmary  is  perfectly  accurate,  and  it  has 
been  very  largely  availed  of.  The  Guardians  of  Omagh 
thnk  it  is  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  county  to 
maintain  six  unions  when  three  of  them  cannot  he  de- 
fended on  any  principle  or  any  information  that  they 
are  doing  work  adequate  to  the  expenditure  which  must 
now  be  involved  in  their  maintenance.  They  also  think 
that  there  is  now  an  opportunity  for  reform,  and  they 
are  before  a strong  Commission  which  they  believe 
and  hope  will  resolutely'  grapple  with  this  subject  and 
relieve  them  of  the  intolerable  burden  of  maintaining 
so  many  unions  in  this  county.  . • - 


Mr.  T.  W.  D 
Humphreys. 
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Mr.  William 
Cathcart. 


Mi.  William  Cathcam,  (Sell  o!  the  Omagli  Union,  eiamined. 


I would  wish  to  inform  you  that  I don’t  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  District  Council ; they  are  not  bound  by 
anything  I say. 

5855.  Chairman.-—' They  permit  you  to  appear  and 
give  us  your  own  view? — They  are  not  bound  by  any- 
thing I say. 

5856.  They  are  aware  you  are  coming  up?— The  com- 
mittee are  aware;  I believe  they  agree  with  me  to  a 
large  extent. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  Poor  Law  Reform  is  the  cheaper  working  of 
the  Poor  Laws  with,  at  least,  equal  comfort  for  the 
poor,  and  this  leads  to  the  question,  can  unions  be 
profitably  amalgamated  ? In  my  opinion  amalgamation 
of  unions  ought  to  take  place  for  . the  reasons— first, 
that  the  number  of  poor  seeking  relief  lias  decreased  at 
a rate  never  expected  at  the  time  when  the  present 
workhouses  were  erected  ; secondly,  that  the  facilities 
for  travelling  are  now  so  practically  perfect  as  to  provide 
a ready  and  efficient  means  for  removal  of  the  old  and 
infirm  to  any  reasonable  distance ; thirdly,  that  the 
inmates  of  workhouses  in  rural  districts  are  very 
largely  composed  of  persons  suffering  from  sickness, 
who  could  be  more  effectually  nursed  and  treated  in 
district  hospitals.  Dealing  particularly  with  the  County 
Tyrone,  I would  propose  that  only  one  workhouse  should 
be  maintained  in  the  county  for  the  reception  of  able- 
bodied  paupers,  situate  at  Omagh,  as  distinct  from  sick 
and  infirm ; this  would  admit  of  all  the  able-bodied 
inmates  being  removed  from  the  other  six  workhouses  in 
the  county  to  the  County  Workhouse,  where  they  could 
be  employed  in  some  industry,  such  as  mat-making  or 
basket-making  for  the  men,  and  sewing  for  the  women, 
whereby  they  would  contribute  to  their  support.  In 
the  County  Workhouse  the  services  of  the  medical  officer 
and  trained  nurses  would  not  be  required,  as  any  acute 
case  of  sickness  occurring  amongst  the  inmates  could 
be  treated  by  the  dispensary  medical  officer  in  the 
ordinary  way  upon  a “red  line,”  while  urgent  surgical 
cases  could  be  treated  in  the  county  hospital,  which  is 
an  institution  also  supported  by  the  poor  rate.  The 
workhouses  of  Dungannon  and  Strabane  should  be  con- 
verted into  district  hospitals,  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  old  and 
infirm  over  seventy  years  of  age.  For  this  purpose  the 
-sick  and  infirm  from  the  Unions  of  Clogher,  Cookstown, 
-and  Dungannon  should  be  maintained  and  treated  in 
Dungannon  district  hospital,  and  those  in  the  work- 
houses  of  Castlederg,  Irvinestown,  Strabane,  and 
•Omagh  in  the  Strabane  district  hospital.  These  two 
district  hospitals  could  then  be  fitted  with  modern 
appliances  and  a competent  nursing  staff,  the  expense 
• •of  which  would  not  press  so  heavily  upon  the  rate- 
payers, when  the  area  of  taxation  would  he  so  much 
increased.  (The  paupers  in  Irvinestown  Workhouse 
belonging  to  the  portion  of  the  union  in  the  County 
Fermanagh  would  have  to  be  similarly  transferred  to 
whatever  accommodation  would  be  provided  in.  the 
County  Fermanagh.)  The  following  unions  could  then 
be  dissolved,  viz.  : Castlederg,  Clogher,  Cookstown,  and 
Irvinestown.  A disused  workhouse  in  each  province, 
or  otherwise,  as  considered  necessary,  should  be  fitted 
up  for  the  treatment  of  consumption.  This  institution 
’.should  be  equipped  and  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
■ ment,  and  a fixed  charge  should  then  be  made  on  each 
Board  of  Guardians  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
-patients  sent  from  any  union.  When  a consumptive 
person  becomes  chargeable  on  the  ratee,  either  by  out- 
door relief  or  otherwise,  his  removal  to  Die  special 
consumptive  hospital  should  be  compulsory  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
■case  the  'condition  of  the  patient  will  admit  of  his 
removal  with  safety.  District  hospitals  should  contain 
wards  for  the  exclusive  use  of  patients  willing  and  able 
to  contribute  to  their  support,  the  inmates  of  which 
should  not  be  compelled  to  wear  uniform  except  in  cases 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  (from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view)  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  Board- 
ing out  of  deserted  children  should  be  compulsory,  and 
no  child  should  be  retained  in  the  workhouse  except 
those  of  able-bodied  inmates.  The.  boarding  out  of 
children  is  open  to  abuse,  and  requires  much  care  in 
the  selection  of  nurses  and  in  the  inspection  of  the 
children  at  their  new  hemes.  The  children  should  on 
no  account  be  brought  back  to  the  workhouse  for  inspec- 


tion, as  this  periodic  visit  to  the  workhouse  reminds 
the  children  of  their  origin,  while  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  boarding-out  system  should  be  to  induce  the  chil- 
dren to  forget  their  past  and  to  become  merged  in  the 
population  of  the  district.  Outdoor  relief  is  a subject 
that  very  few  people  agree  .upon.  In  my  opinion  this 
form  of  relief  should  he  discontinued  in  all  cases  except 
in  those  of  widows  having  families  depending  on  them, 
and  where  the  bread-winner  of  the.  family  is  disabled 
by  sickness  or  accident  from  providing  for  his  wife  and 
family  ; all  other  cases  should  only  be  relieved  in  the 
district  hospital  or  workhouse,  as  the  case  might  require, 
except  the  medical  officer  shall  certify  that  removal  to 
such  hospital  or  workhouse  would  be  attended  with 
risk  to  the  patient,  in  which  case  outdoor  relief  might 
be  given  while  the  patient  is  unable  to  be  removed.  If 
the  present  system  of  outdoor  relief  is  to  be  continued 
(the  annual  expenditure  under  this  head  in  the  Omagh 
Union  is  about  £1,400),  I would  suggest  dispensary  rat- 
ing for  all  purposes,  so  as  to  constitute  a certain  check 
on  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief,  as  I believe  the  in- 
creased areas  of  unions  likely  to  be  brought  about  by 
amalgamation  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Guar- 
dians attending  a meeting  to  properly  judge  of  the 
merits  of  an  application  from  a remote  part  of  the  union 
otherwise  than  by  acting  on  the  report  of  the  relieving 
officer.  The  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  Oounty  Work- 
house  and  in  the  district  hospitals  could  then  be  appor- 
tioned and  levied  on  the  several  dispensary  districts  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates  or  patients  sup- 
ported from  each.  The  matter  of  dispensary  rating 
would  necessarily  involve  the  question  of  dispensary 
representation  as  distinguished  from  the  present  system 
of  electoral  division  representation.  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  increased  number  of  Guardians  in  any  union 
brought  about  by  a large  scheme  of  amalgamation,  such 
as  I have  endeavoured  to  outline,  would  make  die 
board  of  council  entirely  cumbrous,  and  to  obviate 
this  difficulty  two  or  three  members  should  be  elected 
for  each  dispensary  district,  who  could  also  act  as  a 
dispensary  committee  for  the  examination  of  the  medical 
officer’s  books  and  records.  The  question  of  district 
councils  presents  the  greatest  difficulty,  buit  I think  this 
might  be  met  by  forming  the  members  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  dispensary  districts  comprised  in  the  present 
Poor  Law  unions  into  a district  council,  in  a similar 
way  to  that  at  present  existing,  and  that  the  present 
clerks  of  unions  and  councils  should  continue  to  act  as 
clerks  of  the  district  councils.  For  this  purpose  the 
law  should  be  so  altered  as  to  provide  for  the  existing 
clerks  of  the  councils  continuing  to  discharge  the  duties 
in  connecton  wth  the  preparaton  of  the  voters’  and 
jurors’  lists  notwithstanding  that  he  has  ceased  to  hold 
the  position  of  clerk  of  the  union.  This  would 
materially  reduce  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  retiring  clerks  of  unions  which  have  been 
dssolved,  without  inflicting  hardship  on  any  other  per- 
son. If  it  is  considered  advisable  to  convert  a work- 
house  in  this  county  into  an  auxiliary  asylum  in  pre- 
ference to.  building  additional  accommodation  at  the 
district  asylum,  I would  recommend  that  the  Omagh 
Workhouse  should  be  selected  for  that  purpose,  as  its 
proximity  to  the  present  asylum  would  admit  of  the 
same  committee  of  management  conducting  the  business 
and  the  same  medical  supervision  being  availed  of, 
in  addition  to  which  the  same  set  of  contractors  could 
supply  both  institutions  under  the  same  contract  If 
this  were  carried  out  the  County  Workhouse  .could  he 
located  at  Dungannon,  and  the  district  hospitals  at 
Cookstown  and  Strabane.  Fever  hospitals  should  be 
continued  at  the  three  large  towns,  as  this  class  of 
patient  could  not  be  removed  by  rail.  The  tramp 
nuisance  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  reformation, 
nevertheless  I make  the  suggestion  for  what  it  » 
worth,  that  all  strangers  to  the  district,  seeking  relief 
should  be  obliged  to  make  application  in  the  firstm' 
stance  to  the  constabulary,  and  produce  a letter  from 
his  last  employer  giving  satisfactory  reasons  for  tas 
presence  in  the  district.  Thereupon  the  constabulary- 
should  have  power  to  issue  an  order  for  admission  to 
the  County  Workhouse.  In  all  other  cases  the  tramp 
should  be  dealt  with  under  the  Vagrancy  Act.  1 
would  strongly  recommend  that  the  meetings  of 
of  Guardians,  and  the  ordinary  meetings  of  distric 
councils,  should  be  held  monthly  instead  of  weekly,  as 
at  present.  This  would  enable  all' the  business  to  be 
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transacted  at  a meeting  to  be  printed  on  an  agenda 
and  distributed  to  the  members  previous  to  the  day  of 
meeting.  I admit  the  preparation  of  an  agenda  is  con- 
templated in  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  district 
councils,  but  where  the  meetings  are  held  weekly  the 
correspondence  is  mostly  received  on  tire  morning  of  the 
meeting,  which  prevents  the  agenda  being  issued. 
Without  knowing  what  business  is  to  be  transacted, 
Guardians  generally  take  it  for  granted  that  there  will 
be  nothing  of  importance,  and  that  their  absence  from  any 
weekly  meeting  can  be  made  up  for  by  their  presence 
at  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  only  a week  distant, 
whereas  if  the  meetings  are  fixed  as  monthly,  business 
of  sufficient  importance  will  be  contained  on  the 
agenda  to  induce  the  Guardian  or  councillor  to  make  an 
effort  to  be  present.  The  committee  of  management  of 
lunatic  asylums  hold  their  meetings  monthly,  while 
the  expenditure  to  be  dealt  with  is  many  times  greater 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  workhouse.  I have  previously 
referred  to,  and  might  be  taken  as  recommending,  dis- 
pensary rating : that  is  not  so,  except  as  a safeguard  in 
respect  of  outdoor  relief  and  to  cover,  what  I consider 
an  injustice,  the  practice  of  fixing  dispensary  areas  for 
sanitary  purposes.  In  the  event  of  a general  scheme 
of  amalgamation,  I would  be  in  favour  of  county  rating, 
as  this  would  simplify  the  keeping  of  accounts  in  con- 
nection with  district  hospitals,  fever  liospials,  and 
workhouses,  and  would  admit  of  patients  being  sent 
from  one  hospital  in  the  county  to  another ; it  would 
also  admit  of  the  nursing  staff  being  distributed  as  their 
services  might  be  required.  Cottage  hospitals,:  such 
as  I have  seen  recommended,  would  be  quite  unwork- 
able. Each  cottage  hospital  would  require  to  be 
equipped  with  a doctor,  nursing  staff,  servant,  medi- 
cines, medical  appliances,  provision  stores,  etc.,  which 
would  make  the  expense  of  this  class  of  hospital  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  usefulness.  Much  might  be  done 
in  this  direction  by  providing  in  each  dispensary  dis- 
trict a midwife  with  nursing  qualifications,  who  could 
take  charge  of  a patient  pending  his  removal  to  hos- 
pital. In  future  vacancies  in  the  office  of  relieving 
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officer  I would  recommend  that  the  new  appointments 
should  be  for  comparaitvely  small  districts  with  pro- 
portionately smaller  salaries.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a relieving^  officer  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  but  I think  it  is  most  necessary  that 
a person  seeking  relief  should  not  be  obliged  to  visit  a 
relieving  officer  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant ; this  will 
he  still  more  important  in  the  event  of  amalgamation. 
Those  are  my  ideas. 

5857.  Dr.  Bigger. — Wpuld  you  explain  why  you 
think  cottage _ hospitals  would  be  unworkable? — The 
great  expense  in  connection  with  them. 

5858.  What  great  expense? — Dr.  Thompson  appears 
to  think  all  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
should  be  elaborately,  and  thoroughly  fitted  up. 

5859.  Not  necessarily? — I think  he  stated  so;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I would  recommend  that  only 
one  or  two  institutions  should  be  kept  in  the  county 
thoroughly  equipped  and  up  to  date. 

5860.  Chairman. — You  don’t  know  yourself  anything 
about  the  management  of  the  hospital? — Oh,  no. 

5861.  You  would  not  venture  to  offer  an  observation 
on  it? — I would  not. 

5862.  Mr.  Mvldoon. — Did  you  wish  to  say  anything 
about  the  matter  of  fever  nursing  or  consumption  ? — 
Nothing  more  in  connection  with  consumption  ; I think 
the  medical  men  who  were  examined  here  to-day  per- 
haps gave  better  inforaation  than  I could  be  expected 
to  do.  In  my  opinion  the  number  of  consumptive 
patients  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  number  that  are 
contained  in  the  different  workhouse  hospitals,  for  in 
my  opinion  there  are  a great  many  people  in  the 
country  suffering  from  consumption  that  would  not  take 
refuge  in  an  ordinary  workhouse  hospital.  There  is  a 
belief  very  prevalent  in  the  county  that  consumption 
is  incurable,  and  they  may  as  well  remain  at  home  and 
die  as  go  into  the  workhouse  hospital,  whereas  if  a 
proper  institution  were  established,  with  up-to-date 
appliances,  people  would  take  advantage  of  it,  and  be 
glad  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  my  opinion. 


Mr.  Matthew  Rodgers,  j.p..  examined. 


5863.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Omagh 
District  Council  ? — I am. 

5864.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Cathcart's  statement  recom- 
mending that  three  unions  should  be  broken  up? — 
Generally  speaking,  I fall  in  with  Mr.  Cathcart’s  view 
of  the  subject ; there  is  one  thing  in  which  I differ  with 
him,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  outdoor  relief. 

5865.  You  think  the  grants  have  not  been  excessive? 
—I  do. 

5866.  And  you  w.ould  not  restrict  them  in  any  way  ? 
—I  would  nob;  I would  rather  extend  the  outdoor 
relief. 

5867.  In  what  direction? — I would  extend  it  in  the 
Clogher  and  Castlederg  directions  in  the  case  of  amal- 
gamation. 

5858.  Would  you  increase  the  class  of  persons  who 
get  it,  or  give  it  to  a larger  number  of  applicants? — 
I think  the  people  are  very  happy  who  receive  outdoor 
relief ; it  is  impossible  to  bring  those  poor  people  to  the 
workhouse  at  all. 

5869.  What  class  of  people  would  you  propose  should 
be  added  to  the  number? — I refer  to  the  deserving 
poor. 

5870.  Give  me  an  instance  of  a family  that  in  your 
opinion  would  not  be  likely  to  get  it  now  and  that  you 
think  ought  to  get  it? — I don’t  know  of  any  case  ; we 
are  very  careful  in  investigating  eaoh  case,  and  we 
have  also  very  reliable  officers  who  inquire  into  each 
case.  Supposing  the  Guardians  from  a distance  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  case  the  relieving  officer  gets 
notice  a week  or  two  weeks  previous,  and  investigates 
each  case,  and  gives  all  the  information.  I don’t  know 
of  any  abuse  unless  in  the  town  of  Omagh.  It  might 
be  very  difficult  to  investigate  a case  thoroughly  in 
Omagh,  but  in  the  rural  districts  I don’t  think  there 
are  any  abuses. 

5871.  In  your  neighbourhood,  in  the  cases  you  know 
of,  what  kind  of  people  are  getting  outdoor  relief?— 
Most  deserving  poor. 

5872.  Without  mentioning  any  names,  if  you  give 
*ne  the  circumstance®  of  one  or  two  cases? — We  had  a 
late  case— it  is  off  the  books  now — a widow  with  a 
large  family,  her  husband  died  some  time  ago,  and  this 
P0?*  creature  was  getting  4s.  a week ; of  course  the 
children  were  very  young. 


5873.  Where  did  she  live  ? — She  lived  in  the  village 
where  I reside,  with  400'  inhabitants. 

5874.  She  had  a house  there ; what  rent  did  she  pay? 
— Is.  a week. 

5875.  And  then  she  had  3s.  from  the  Guardians  in 
addition? — Yes;  she  is  very  industrious  herself. 

5876.  She  was  earning  something  was  she  ? — Yes. 

5877.  How  many  shillings  did  she  earn  a week? — Is. 
and  her  food  per  day  ; 6s.  a week. 

5878.  What  ages  were  the  children? — One  was  quite 
an  infant ; the  others  up  to  eight  years  of  age  when 
we  began  the  outdoor  relief. 

5879.  All  at  school  and  none  earning? — As  a rule  the 
children  attend  school  very  well  with  us  ; the  clergy 
look  after  them  and  see  that  they  attend  school. 

5880.  Do  you  know  any  elderly  people  who  are  re- 
ceiving relief  in  your  neighbourhood ? — Yes;  we  have- 
eight  in  our  division. 

5881.  You  have  given  one  case,  now  some  other- 
cases  ? — Generally  speaking,  they  are  all  widows  ; we 
had  a widower  who  was  receiving  relief,  and  some  of 
his  children  came  from  the  army,  but  they  did  not 
attend  to  his  wants  in  any  way ; they  were  rather 
spendthrifts ; they  simply  left  the  poor  old  fellow,  and. 
he  came  down  to  the  workhouse,  although  it  was  against 
his  wishes.  I have  known  cases  where  the  priest  and 
even  the  police  went  to  a place  where  it  was  not  safe  to 
go  in  with  the  roof  and  walls  falling,  and  the  poor- 
people  would  die  there  sooner  than  come  into  the 
workhouse ; such  cases  I think  are  deserving  of  outdoor 
relief;  besides  there  are  many  in  the  workhouse  who, 
if  they  were  getting  outdoor  relief,  would  be  very  useful 
in  the  country. 

5882.  How  much  would  they  earn? — They  would 
earn  their  food  at  any  rate,  or  the  rent  of  their  little 
rooms. 

5883.  Would  they  earn  5s.  or  6s.  a week? — No;  of 
oourse  they  would  be  disqualified  from  relief  if  they 
were  earning  such  a sum  at  all ; we  understand  it  is 
only  the  quite  destitute  are  eligible  for  outdoor  relief  ; 
there  is  great  sympathy  for  these  old  people  when  they 
are  getting  a little  allowance.  I think  many  of  these 
poor  creatures  should  be  boarded  out  in  respectable 
families,  the  same  as  the  children.  It  is  a wonderful 


Oct.  29,  1903. 

Mr.  William 
Cathcart. 


Mr.  Matthew 
Roilgers. 
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Oct.  29,  1903.  contrast  between  supporting  these  people  outside  and 
— in  the  workhouse.  I see  from  the  abstract  it  is  almost 
Mr.  Matthew  7S,  a week  we  pay  in  the  house,  that  is  taking  into 
Rodgers.  consideration  the  upkeep  of  the  house ; outside  we  are 
only  paying  2s.  on  an  average.  Supposing  we  in- 
creased it  to  4s.  we  would  make  them  happy  and  com- 
fortable ; they  would  have  liberty  and  freedom ; 
nothing  could  compensate  them  for  want  of  liberty 
and  freedom. 

5884.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  you  would  have  too 
many  applications? — I don’t  know;  .we  would  use  the 
supervision  we  are  using  ; I don't  think  there  would  be 
any  abuses  ; they  have  a horror  of  mixing  with  some  of 
the  characters  that  are  in  these  workhouses  ; of  course 
classification  would  be  a great  improvement. 

5885.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  are  in  favour  of  board- 
ing out  children? — I am. 

5886.  You  think  that  is  a good  system,  and  works 
Wel]  ?— It  works  well,  and  I need  not  tell  you  that  our 
Guardians  are  very  particular  in  giving  these  children 
to  proper  families. 

5887.  An  impression  seems  to  have  got  into  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  Guardians  from  other  unions  that 
the  Omagh  board  is  rather  extravagant  in  the  matter 
of  outdoor  relief? — I am  oonvinced  that  those  gentle- 
men are  not  in  touch  with  the  poor  people  at  all.  I 
heard  some  of  them  yesterday. 

5888.  You  think  it  would  be  a hardship  for  any  Board 
of  Guardians  to  refuse  to  grant  outdoor  relief  to  de- 
serving eases  ? — It  would  be  very  cruel ; personally,  I 
would  abolish  all  the  workhouses ; I am  prejudiced 
against  the  system ; I would  oha-nge  it  all  to  outdoor 
relief  and  hospitals. 

5889.  The  trouble  would  be  giving  relief  to  the  pro- 
per people  ? — With  proper  supervision  I think  it  could 
be  conducted  pretty  well. 

5890.  Do  you  think  if  the  Guardians  of  Omagh  did 
not  give  so  much  outdoor  relief,  would  some  of  those 

Efe  who  are  receiving  the  relief  come  into  the 
e? — Many  would  die  outside  and  starve  before  they 
would  come  in. 

5891.  They  have  such  a dislike  to  the  institution?— 
They  have  a horror  of  it,  I mean  the  very  deserving 
poor — old  respectable  people  many  of  them — their 
children  have  gone  out  of  the  country. 


5892.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Fleming,  0m 

medical  officer,  as  regards  the  appointments  ; what  do 
you  think ; you  are  a member  of  the  new  board,  and 
you  were  a member  of  the  old  board  ; how  does  the  new 
board  compare  with  the  old? — I think  the  new  body 
should  take  great  credit  to  themselves 

5893.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  doctor  did  not  draw 
any  distinction  in  the  matter,  but  you  heard  his  com- 
ments on  the  method  of  appointing  officials?— I was 
surprised  indeed  to  hear  Dr.  Fleming  make  any  com- 
plaints, because  there  is  great  attention  paid  to  every 
suggestion  he  made  to  the  board  ; I think  there  is 
nothing  the  new  body  should  take  more  credit  for  than 
the  fine  appointments  they  have  made. 

5894.  I find  there  has  arisen  in  the  country  since  the 
new  bodies  came  into  office  a great  desire  to  change  the 
system.  I would  like  to  know  from  you,  as  a member 
of  the  old  and  a member  of  the  new  body,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  new  bodies  as  compared  with  the  old  in 
the  management  of  the  workhouse  and  the  treatment 
of  the  poor  ?— They  certainly  have  a very  warm  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  the  poor,  to  do  all  in  their  power  for 
them,  but  I must  say  they  are  a most  economical  body. 
I have  had  experience  of  both ; they  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether governed  by  economy  in  the  management  of  the 
whole  ooncern  and  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws. 

5895.  And  from  your  experience  of  both  systems  do 
you  think  that  due  care  is  taken  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  any  office  that  falls  vaoant? — I don't  think 
it  could  be  done  in  any  better  way  than  they  have 
managed  their  business  ; of  course  they  have  a great 
feeling  for  the  ratepayers;  they  truly  represent  the 
ratepayers ; they  come  from  amongst  them,  and  know 
the  grievances  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  position  they 
are  in,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  rates. 

5886.  When  a recommendation  comes  from  the  doctor 
for  any  comfort  or  improvement  in  the  house,  how  is  it 
treated  by  the  present  Board  of  Guardians? — With  the 
greatest  respect ; I never  saw  anything  towards  Dt. 
Fleming,  only  courtesy,  or  to  any  official  in  his  posi- 
tion— any  other  doctor  coming  there. 

Mr.  Cathcart. — Would  you  allow  me  to  mention  with 
reference  to  outdoor  relief ; I would  not  be  in  favour 
at  all  of  abolishing  outdoor  relief  except  that  provision 
was  previously  provided  for  them  in  a district  hospital 
or  almshouse. 


Mr.  Edward 
Gallagher. 


Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  j.p.,  examined. 


5897.  Chairman. — What  did  you  wish  to  tell  us?— I 
have  very  little  to  say.  I came  in  deference  to  a notice 
that  the  Commissioners  were  sitting  here.  I am  not 
a Guardian  ; I am  Chairman  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  of  Strabane,  and  having  received  a notice  I 
thought  it  respectful  that  I should  come  here. 

5898.  A proposal  has  been  made  here  by  the  Omagh 
Guardians  that  three  unions  should  be  allowed  to 
remain — iStrabane,  Omagh,  and  Dungannon  ?— That  is 
a question  we,  in  the  Urban  Council,  did  not  touch.  I 
Aid  the  districts  that  are  proposed  to  be  abolished  have 
■opposed  it,  and  the  districts  that  are  secure  would  like 
do  be  strengthened.  It  seems  to  be  a question  that 
•there  is  a great  deal  of  division  on,  and  I don  t wish 
to  express  an  opinion. 

5899.  Do  you  think  your  own  union  is  too  large  ; do 
.you  wish  to  halve  it?— 'No  ; I don’t  think  there  is  any 

• desire  on  our  part. 

5900.  Do  you  think  the  union,  should  remain  as  it  is? 
—That  is  with  regard  to  Donegal ; that  is  a question 

we,  in  the  tfrban  Council,  have  avoided;  we  dont 

• wish  to  touch  on  those  cententious  matters  at  all.  We 
have  studiously  avoided  giving  any  opinion  upon  that. 

5901.  You  have  opinions  upon  it,  I suppose  ?— 'As  the 
Chairman  of  the  board  I would  not  be  disposed,  see- 
ing that  we  took  no  vote  on  it  and  our  council  would 
probably  be  divided,  I would  prefer  not,  as  represent- 
ing the  board,  to  say  anything. 

5902.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  mention  ? 
—Anything  that  I would  say,  I think,  has  been  pretty 
well  said  already ; there  would  be  a desire  that  there 
should  be  more  infirmary  or  hospital  accommodation. 

5903.  There  was  a view  put  forward  by  the  County 
Donegal,  and  the  Lifford  people  especially,  that  your 
district  about  iStrabane  should  be  enabled  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  any  people  you  sent  in  to  toe  Lifford 
infirmary ; do  you  think  that  would  be  fair?  You 
send  a large  number  of  patients  from  toe  Tyrone  por- 


tion of  the  Strabane  Union  into  the  infirmary?— We 
do,  but  some  of  our  people  contribute  towards  them, 
by  giving  three  guineas ; for  instance,  I myself  sub- 
scribe three  guineas  a year ; that  entitles  you  to  a 
bed.  . 

5904.  That  is  done  by  the  County  Donegal  people, 
but  they  have  to  pay  as  well,  you  use  that  infirmary  a 
good  deal ; do  you  think  it  is  fair  you  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  your  patients  that  you  send  there?— It 
would  not  be  unreasonable,  but  a good  many  who  go 
there  are  servants,  who  belong  to  toe  County  Donegal 
largely  ; they  have  a claim  there  as  Donegal  people. 

5905.  There  are  some,  I suppose,  who  go  who  are 

bona  fide  Tyrone  people? — They  are ; in  the  case  oi 
accidents.  „ 

5906.  And  they  don’t  pay?— The  county  itself  does 
not  pay,  but  individuals  do.  From  Sion  Mills  there 
are  a great  many  accidents,  and  toe  Messrs.  Herdman 
contribute  to  toe  institution  very  liberally,  and  so  <*° 
a good  many  Strabane  people.  If  we,  in  Tyrone,  bad 
claim  there  it  would  require  in  all  probability  tna 
the  hospital  should  be  enlarged. 

5907.  But  any  that  you  did  send  that  you  should  pay 

for  them? — It  would  not  be  unreasonable;  but  I wou 
not  like  to  give  a decided  opinion.  . i.. 

5908.  You  think  some  of  the  workhouses  might  ^ 
remodelled  and  made  into  homes  for  the  aged  and  umnu 

poor?— That  is  the  prevailing  opinion. 

5909.  With  apartments  for  married  couples  f vy 

apartments  for  married  couples,  because  there  is  a gr 
aversion,  even  among  the  very  poor,  to  go  into  the  w 
•house  hospital.  . _.tmj 

5910.  As  regards  tramps  ?— That  is  a v&J™. 

question ; it  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  dead 
them.  I think  that  the  suggestion  made.  Dy  _ • 

Cathcart  that  they  should  first  have  the  authority 
constabulary  would  have  a very  salutary  effect, 
lieve,  because  the  police  have  to  visit  there  m 
morning  to  get  the  names  and  everything,  ana  u 
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were  obliged  to  go  to  the  police  before  they  entered— 
the  police  very  often  have  the  record  of  these  people — 
it  would  deter  some  of  those  who  are  professional 
tramps ; on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  people  who 
may  be  out  of  employment,  and  hardships  might  be  im- 
posed on  those. 

5911.  I think  that  touches  all  the  questions  dealt  with 
by  your  council  1 — That,  and  they  refer  to  the  hospitals 
and  the  outdoor  relief  question.  I think  it  is  pretty 
well  attended  to  in  Strabane  ; I don’t  think  it  is  abused. 

5012.  You  give  it  almost  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
Omagh? — I think  so  ; there  is  just  one  particular  case, 
where  there  are  lone  people  who  become  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves ; there  should  be  some  means  of 
compelling  those  people  to  be  removed  to  whatever 
place  would  be  provided  for  them.  I knew  a case 
recently  where  a woman  was  living  alone,  she  had 
cancer  of  the  face,  and  she  lived  in  a mere  hovel,  as 
dirty  as  possible  ; she  would  not  hear  of  being  removed 
to  the  house,  and  she  was  only  removed  to  the  work- 
house  hospital  when  some  of  her  neighbours  found  her 
lying  on  the  floor  insensible,  and  within  a few  days  of 
her  death. 

5913.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  compelling  a sick  person  to  go  to  the 
house? — It  is  a very  difficult  case  to  deal  with,  because 
they  are  a source  of  danger. 

5914.  Some  of  these  people  will  ultimately  yield  to 
the  persuasions  of  their  clergy  ? — No  ; some  of  them 
will  not,  and  they  run  the  risk,  and  some  of  them  die 
without  having  the  ministrations  of  the  church.  It  is 


very  difficult  unless  some  kind  neighbour  looks  after  n , 0Q 
them.  uct‘ 

5015.  There  are  a number  of  oases  like  that  occur,  Mr.  Edward 
but  they  are  comparatively  few? — A good  many,  where  Gallagher, 
they  are  lone  people  and  will  not  go  into  the  work- 
house. 

5916.  You  would  like  a law  passed  giving  Boards  of 
Guardians  power  to  make  them  go  ? — Yes,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  ; that  the  doctor  should  investigate  the 
case  and  see  is  it  a case  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
in  danger  and  die. 

5917.  There  is  no  such  law  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom? — There  is  not;  but  there  are  new  laws 
every  day,  and  there  is  no  reason  Ireland  should  not 
contribute  to  the  statute  book. 

5918.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  would  not  give  those  cases 
outdoor  relief? — 1 would  not  where  they  are  living 
alone  and  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  after 
a certain  age  they  are  virtually  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

5919.  You  said  something  about  improving  the  hos- 
pitals?— Yes  ; it  would  require  a change  altogether  in 
the  workhouse  hospitals. 

5920.  In  what  way?— ‘Not  connected  with  the  work- 
house  directly,  but  have  it  more  an  infirmary,  a district 
hospital ; the  name  would  be  changed  at  all  events, 
and  not  so  immediately  associated  with  the  work- 
house,  because  there  are  many  people  who  would  re- 
quire to  go  to  hospital  and  would  not  touch  the  work- 
house  hospital. 

5921  They  would  go  more  readily? — They  would  if  it 
were  isolated  and  on  different  lines. 


Mr.  Robert  S.  Clements  examined. 


5922.  Chairman. — What  is  your  view  about  the 
unions  in  the  County  Tyrone ; how  many  ought  to  be 
left  open  ? — I have  been  of  opinion  for  a long  time  that 
we  might  do  with  less  ; something  about  what  was  sug- 
gested here  to-day  and  yesterday.  To  go  as  far  back 
as  1873,  we  put  in  a candidate  here  for  Parliament, 
and  that  was  his  chief  plank  ; that  and  tenant  right ; 
that  was  Mr.  Macartney,  so  I am  not  a new  convert  to 
it  at  all.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  about  it;  if 
they  were  willing  to  be  amalgamated  or  join  with  us, 
or  be  annexed,  the  same  as  Gortin,  there  would  be 
little  trouble,  or  if  we  could  show  them  that  the  rates 
would  be  less. 

5923.  You  would  he  in  favour  of  carrying  out  an 
amalgamation  of  how  many  unions? — I would  be  in 
favour  in  any  case,  but  we  would  have  less  trouble  if 
we  could  show  them  it  would  he  an  advantage  to  them. 

5924.  In  how  many  unions? — I think  three  would  do, 
but  when  giving  evidence  I would  go  for  amalgamation 
generally  all  over  Ireland — with  a decrease  in,  popula- 
tion, and  I do  not  think  there  are  as  many  poor  as 
formerly. 

5925.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  In  those  days 
when  the  workhouses  were  founded  there  were  as  many 
poor  as  the  whole  population  now? — Yes  ; I remember 
myself  about  that  time ; there  were  .1,400  in  Omagh  at 
the  end  of  the  Famine  years,  and  in  Clogher  over 
1,100 ; I was  there  as  a mere  bov- 

5926.  Would  you  leave  any  provision  for  the  sick  at. 
those  places  or  be  willing  to  follow  the  Gortin  pre- 
cedent of  removing  them  entirely? — No  doubt  there 
would  be  a difficulty  there  ; they  would  not  be  so  near 
as  Gortin ; that  was  only  eight  or  ten  miles. 

5927.  But  the  most  distant  part  of  Gortin  from 
Omagh  or  Strabane  would  be  a considerable  distance? 
—Yes ; we  got  six  electoral  divisions,  and  they  are  all 
low  valued  except  Gortin  and  Moyle;  the  others 
are  small  valuations,  mountainous,  and  we  have  not 
many  poor  from  that  quarter,  nor  there  is  not  so  much 
outdoor  relief  there  as  in  other  places,  say  Omagh 
town. 

5928.  The  Gortin  people  have  come  into  a larger 
valuation,  and  ought  to  get  a good  deal  of  benefit  out  of 
Jp — Yes ; Mr.  Clarke  could  tell  how  they  are  bene- 
nted ; something  about  one-third. 

5929.  You  think  that  is  fair  that  poor  districts  should 
be  aided  by  being  brought  into  larger  valuations  to 
nave  lower  rates? — 'Indirectly  it  might  benefit  them, 
but  I am  not  in  favour  of  union  rating,  because  it  tends 

abuses  that  I will  explain  by  and  by. 

5930.  You  mean  outdoor  relief  abuses? — That  is  one 
or  them. 

a general  principle,  do  you  think  it  fair  that 
the  better  off  parts  of  the  country  should  aid  the  very 


poor  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  if  the  ratepayers  Mr.  Robert  S. 
should  consider  themselves  philanthropists.  Clements. 

5932.  But  considering  themselves  fair-minded  men? 

— There  is  such  a diversity  of  opinion  about  it;  I 
heard  a gentleman  explain  yesterday  that  it  was  hard 
for  them  to  pay  for  Ooalisland  and  Dungannon,  where 
they  got  the  poor  and  worked  them  out,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  their  time  ; it  was  hard  for  other  people  to 
pay  for  them ; that  was  his  evidence,  and  I believe  it. 

5933.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Those  people  that  go  to  the 
towns,  have  they  not  spent  a good  many  years  of  their 
life  in  the  country  and  gravitated  to  the  towns? — It  is 
possible  some  of  them  may,  but  they  generally  don’t 
stop  in  the  towns  ; it  is  the  parties  reared  in  the  towns 
stop  there  most.  I know  some  of  my  own  men  come 
back  after  being  away,  and  say  they  would  much  prefer 
to  live  where  they  were  reared. 

5934.  People  who  have  been  evicted  out  of  their 
farms  and  have  no  shelter,  they  have  to  come  to  the 
towns? — Yes  ; but  there  are  very  few  cases  of  hardship 
of  that  kind  in  our  parts  of  the  country,  or  even  in  this 
union. 

5935.  I have  often  heard  it  mentioned  at  the  Board 
of  Guardians  when  the  question  was  raised  abont  out- 
door relief  being  so  largely  given  to  the  town,  of 
Omagh ; it  was  pointed  out  that  a good  many  of  the 
recipients  of  outdoor  relief  had  come  from  the  country  ? 

—There  might  be  a few  of  them,  but  if  you  make  in- 
quiries you  will  find  they  are  a different  class ; I could 
describe  some  of  them  very  well. 

5936.  Chairman.  —What  kind  would  they  be?— I be- 
lieve there  is  a large  number  in  Omagh  getting  outdoor 
relief  that  spend  the  money  in  drink  ; it  is  not  denied. 

5937.  Dt.  Bigger.— Spend  part  of  the  money  they 
receive?— Certainly ; it  is  not  denied  ; there  is  not  a 
relieving  officer  does  not  know  it  perfectly  well,  hut 
they  cannot  help  it ; they  have  stated  so.  Some  re- 
spectable people  in  Omagh  have  told  me  they  used  to 
get  women  to  wash,  and  when  outdoor  relief  was  given 
so  freely  in  the  town  of  Omagh  they  said  “ No ; we  are 
getting  outdoor  relief ; we  will  wash  no  more.” 

5938.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — How  much  relief  do  those 
people  get?— If  you  take  up  the  lists  of  outdoor  relief 
furnished  to  the  Guardians  twice  a year  nearly  the  half 
is  m the  town  of  Omagh 

Dr.  Bigger. — What  is  the  valuation  of  the  town  t 

■Mr.  Mhbnaghan. — Between  £12,000  and  £13,000. 

Dr  Bigger-— What  is  the  valuation  of  the  union? 

5939.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — £101,000.  (To  Witness). — 

Do  vou  think  any  person,  in  receipt  of  2s.  a week  has 
such  an  amount  of  money  that  they  can  give  up  work- . 
ine  and  live  in  luxury  and  drink  on  that?— (No,  I don't 
think  so  for  a moment,  but  they  generally  have  some 
other  means  of  supporting  themselves. 

2 E 
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5940.  You  say  they  give  up  work  when  they  get  out- 
door relief? — I don’t  say  that, 

5941.  But  you  said  it?— Well,  some  of  them  ; I can 
give  you  the  names  of  the  people  who  told  me  these 
things — Miss  Oharlton  is  my  authority  that  the  woman 
refused  to  wash.  The  Guardians  for  Omagh  don’t  be- 
long to  the  District  Council,  and  they  come  here  for 
the  express  purpose  of  putting  parties  on  outdoor 
relief,  and  if  they  don’t  succeed  on  one  day  they  try 
another  with  a different  board  and  a different  chair- 
man ; the  clerk  is  here  and  can  verify  everything  I 

5942.  Don’t  you  know  the  method  at  the  Omagh 
board  is  when  an  application  is  made  to  hand  over  the 
application  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  for  the  relieving 
officer  to  make  a report,  and  never  in  any  case  when 
the  relieving  officer  does  not  say  the  person  is  in 
destitute  circumstanoes  to  give  relief? — That  is  per- 
fectly true  what  you  say,  but  they  modify  it  in  another 
way  ; it  is  so  similar  to  other  cases  that  they  can  make 
no  distinction,  and  must  give  it ; the  Guardians  act  on 
the  report,  but  they  act  over  it.  You  know,  Mr. 
Mumaghan,  you  are  not  always  the  chairman;  you 
are  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

5943.  I am  not  ashamed  a bit  of  saying  I give  out- 
door relief?— I know  you  take  more  pains  than  any 
chairman  in  Ireland,  and  I don’t  say  that  outdoor  relief 
if  given  properly  is  not  well  laid  out  money. 

5944.  Chairman. — But  in  practice  it  is  very  difficult 
to  ensure  that  proper  persons  only  get  it? — Very  diffi- 
cult; and  it  is  more  difficult  still  since  there  was 
union  rating.  The  first  year  I went  there  was  in  1873, 
the  population  was  far  greater  then  than  now,  and 
more  poor  ; there  might  be  cases  of  hardship  then,  but 
I don’t  know  that  they  were  greater  than  now.  In 
1873  there  were  twenty-eight  on  outdoor  relief  at  a cost 
of  £134  6s.  (yd.  In  1875,  twenty-eight  on  outdoor  re- 
lief, at  a cost  of  £131  15s.  ; 1886,  this  was  immedi- 
ately before  the  Gortin  Union  was  annexed,  there  were 
122  on  outdoor  relief,  at  a cost  of  £493  7s.  fsd.  When 
Gortin  Union  was  annexed  in.  1890  we  had  167  on  out- 
door relief ; I don’t  think  Gortin  swelled  it  so  much, 
for  they  are  pretty  cautious  down  there ; the  amount 
was  £596.  In  1898  it  was  216,  and  £921  3s.  Ad.  In 
1900,  298  paupers,  at  a cost  of  £1,203  4s.  And  in 
the  two  half-years  previous  to  this  £1,402  19s.  ; 
that  shows  a great  increase. 

5945.  In  your  opinion  the  poverty  is  less? — 'Far  less 
— with  a decrease  in  population  and  so  many  of  the  old 
people  dead  and  less  m the  country.  The  statistics 
show  every  ten  years  what  we  lose  in  population. 

5946.  The  word  destitution  is  a very  strict  word? — 
It  is. 

5947.  Do  you  think  it  must  he  given  on  a less  strict 
basis  than  destitution? — What  we  complain  of  is  this 
— what  is  everybody's  business  is  no  one’s.  Since 
divisional  rating  was  abolished  a great  many  try  to  get 
the  most  they  can ; I never  did  in  all  my  life  refuse  a 
case,  or  was  a party  to  refusing  a case,  where  I be- 
lieved they  were  destitute,  in  my  own  division  or  any- 
body else’s. 

5948.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  the  old  Board  of  Guar- 
dians did  you  allow  the  Guardians  for  the  electoral 
division  making  the  claim  to  decide  whether  it  should 
he  given  or  not? — We  gave  them  more  discretionary 
power,  and  the  other  Guardians  did  not  interfere  so 
much ; now  it  is  different ; if  it  was  on  the  electoral 
division  or  even  dispensary  district  it  would  not  be  as 
had.  The  electoral  division  would  be  the  best,  but  fail- 
ing that  I would  take  the  dispensary  district.  Another 
point  I have  not  heard  touched  on,  and  that  is  what 
should  be  the  period  for  chargeability  on  the  electoral 
division  or  dispensary  district ; formerly  three  years 
out  of  five  would  make  it  chargeable  on  the  electoral 
division ; it  was  varied  several  times ; we  would  re- 
quire to  fix  a basis  in  the  event  of  going  back  to  the 
old  rating ; that,  almost  every  witness,  admits  is  fair ; 
we  would  like  to  know  what  is  fair  to  make  them 
chargeable. 

■ 5949.  Chairman. — Those  that  advocate  going  hack  to 
the  electoral  division  might  not  like  going  back  to  the 
law  of  chargeability  as  it  was  at  the  time  the  change 
was  made  ? — I think  it  would  give  a lot  of  trouble,  be- 
cause it  would  require  to  have  one  almost  living  a 
long  time  there.  I think  six  months’  residence  in  a 
dispensary  or  electoral  district  should  make  them 
chargeable. 

5950.  That  is  very  short? — If  you  go  for  longer  it 
will  give  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  up  the 
evidence. 


5951.  The  reason  you  suggest  that  is  that  you  are 
afraid  if  you  had  a longer  qualifying  period  the  charge 
would  be  a union  charge? — That  would  be  one  of  my 
reasons,  and  then  the  difficulty  of  finding  it  out.  Even 
the  paupers  would  not  give  us  the  facts  when  fixing  it 
on  the  old  chargeability. 

5952.  You  are  aware,  being  so  long  connected  with  it, 
there  have  been  a great  many  changes  in  the  charge- 
ability  ?— That  was  a point  none  of  the  witnesses 
touched  on,  and  I thought  that  was  an  omission. 

5953.  They  all  thought  they  should  go  back  to  tile 
old  state  of  things? — If  you  took  six  months  or  nine 
months,  or  a year  or  three  years  ; but  something  short 
that  could  be  got  at  that  would  be  far  the  best. 

5954.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'What  would  you  think  of 
a county  rate  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ?— Over  the  whole 
county  ? 

5955.  Yes?— Then  I think  you  might  abolish  a good 
many  of  the  Guardians;  I am  an  advocate  for  doing 
away  with  them  to  half.  I find  we  have  eighty-six  or 
eighty-seven,  and  it  is  unworkable.  They  don’t  taka 
the  same  interest  as  if  one  was  left  single  to  represent 
a division. 

5956.  Chairman. — You  think  it  is  difficult  to  do 
business  when  there  is  a full  meeting? — It  is  possible 
to  do  business,  but  it  is  unmanageable. 

5957.  Dr.  Bigger.— It  is  a loss  of  time  to  the  repre- 
sentative himself?  — When  the  Act  was  framed  first 
there  was  no  intention  of  having  more  than  one  for 
each  electoral  division ; it  was  Major  Saunderson  pro- 
posed it ; it  is  only  nonsense ; it  will  give  no  repre- 
sentation except  in  a few  instances.  In  this  union,  if 
forty-four  could  not  manage  it,  I don’t  know  how  it 
could  be  managed  at  all. 

5958.  Chairman. — There  are  some  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians much  larger  than  yours? — I met  a gentleman 
from  Wicklow,  and  he  told  me  they  had  eighty-sir 


5959.  Mr.  Murnaghan.—  Suppose  tlixee  workhouses 
out  of  six  were  abolished,  would  you  put  anything  in 
their  place  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  ? — I think 
it  would  be  a very  convenient  thing  to  have  a hospital. 

5960.  Chairman.— You  heard  Dr.  Thompson's  evi- 
dence?—'There  was  a lot  of  his  evidence  I could  not 
follow. 

5961.  About  the  removal  of  the  sick? — I heard  all 
that. 

5962.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — The  doctor  has  very  high 
notions? — Yery  ; and  I think  if  they  were  all  followed 
it  would  double  our  rates. 


5963.  You  think  the  doctor  should  go  to  the  Trea- 
sury and  not  to  the  ratepayers? — 'We  should  not  depend 
altogether  on  the  Treasury  ; we  should  pay  a little  our- 
selves and  get  what  was  fair  from  the  Treasury  by  fair 
means. 

5964.  You  think  there  might  be  hardship  in  the  case 
of  a transportation  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles? 
There  might  be,  but  there  are  far  greater  facilities  for 
sending  them  now  than  formerly. 

5965.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  remember  the  time 

when  they  used  to  come  in  here  in  a cart  and  a feather- 
bed?—I do,  and  I was  the  first  that  proposed  an 
ambulance  ; I thought  that  was  terrible.  . 

5966.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — You  heard  Dr.  Fleming’s 

evidence? — Yes,  hut  not  all.  , . 

5967.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  what  he  said  about 
the  method  of  appointments? — Oh,  I don’t  think  we 
can  revert  to  that  method  of  appointment  at  all. 

5968.  He  suggested  a committee? — 'A  committee 

might  not  he  much  better  than  we  have.  . 

5969.  You  think  as  a rule  the  ordinary  man  does  lus 
business  fairly  well? — I think  they  do  the  best  they 
can  in  any  appointments  made  since  I went  there, 
except  one  or  two  nurses  that  did  not  turn  out  well. 

5970.  In  the  matter  of  nurses,  it  is  pretty  hard  tor 
an  ordinary  layman  to  judge  ? — 'It  is,  and  except  in 
case  of  one  nurse  or  an  assistant,  we  had  not  any  o_- 
ference  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Fleming  at  all  except 
one  case;  he  had  very  little  to  complain  of. 

5971.  What  is  your  experience  when  the  doctor  asas 
for  any  improvement  or  change  of  a beneficial  character 
— I see  the  board  that  is  there  now  quite  as  willing, 
not  more  willing,  to  comply  with  his  request  as  the 
board,  and  no  obstacle  put  in  the  way.  I never  a 
any  suggestion  put  forward  that  was  not  granted. 

5972.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  abo 
tramps?— Very  little  ; the  same  thing  troubles  them  m 
all  countries,  and  sometimes  in  England,  and  they  ca - - 
not  do  much  more  than  we  do.  There  were  some  8 g 
gestions  put  forward  here  that  I would  not  entire  y 
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agree  with.  I think  some  of  these  tramps  might  be 
decent,  honest,  hard-working  men,  but  the  majority 
are  the  reverse.  I think  if  there  were  a ticket  for  re- 
lief given  by  the  police,  and  they  were  made  go  to  the 
police  barrack  instead  of  to  the  relieving  officer,  it 
would  have  a good  effect ; and  let  the  police  question 
them.  Now  the  arrangements  are  that  a member  of 
the  police  force  comes  in  the  morning  before  they 
are  discharged,  and  I think  it  is  putting  the  wrong  end 
of  the  work  first.  If  they  saw  them  coming  in  it  would 
be  far  better,  for  the  porter  informed  me  a few  days  ago 
that  about  one-third  of  the  tramps  that  come,  into  the 
house  are  either  drunk  or  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
and  I think  if  the  police  saw  them  the  evening  before 
their  admission  it  would  be  much  better.  If  they 
went  for  the  ticket  first  they  might  not  come  in.  This 
could  be  worked  out  very  easily,  for  in  every  town 
where  there  is  a workhouse  there  is  a police 
barrack,  and  it  would  be  far  easier  to  meet  a member 
of  the  force  at  the  barrack  than  probably  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  who  might  be  on  other  duties,  and  it  would 
be  no  hardship  on  the  applicants. 

6973.  Mr.  Mvhloon. — You  were  present  at  the  board 
meeting  when  the  resolution  in  favour  of  amalgamation 
was  passed  ? — I was. 


5974.  And  it  was  carried  by  twenty-one  votes  to  qC1.  29  1903, 
three? — With  reference  to  rating,  I would  first  go  on  ’ — — 

the  electoral  division,  and  in  the  event  of  the  majority  Mr.  Robert  S, 
not  agreeing  with  that,  the  dispensary  district  Clements. 

5975.  Chairman. — That  is  what  you  said  already  ?— 

I have  to  add  something  to  that  with  regard  to  sanitary 
works. 

5976.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? — We  hereto- 
fore had  county  cess  and  poor  rate — that  we  have 
always  paid — now  they  are  collected  together ; they 
have  all  got  the  name  of  poor  rate ; nothing  appears  to 
be  levied  now  for  any  purpose  but  poor  rate.  I think 
it  rather  a stigma  on  Ireland  to  say  that  we  are  levying 
poor  rate  all  the  time,  and  no  other  rate;  why  should 
it  not  be  called  district  rate  or  county  rate  ; you  would 
think  we  were  a nation  of  paupers.  I would  suggest 
that  we  change  it  to  county  rate  or  district  rate. 

5977.  Mr.  Mulduon. — You  must  go  into  Parliament 
to  alter  that? — I don’t  see  why  it  was  done. 

5978.  Chairman— -It  is  a long  story,  Mr.  Clements? 

I suppose  it  is,  but  I hope  there  will  he  a change 

yet. 


Mr.  Charles  Clarke  examined. 


5979.  Chairman. — We  are  hoping  to  hear  from  you 
how  the  amalgamation  of  Gortin  Union  acted  on  the 
divisions  that  used  to  make  up  Gortin  Union  ? — It  acted 
most  favourably. 

5980.  Did  you  take  any  notes  of  it  in  a business  way 
yourself? — No  ; I just  practically  know  it  from  work. 

5981.  How  did  it  act  in  regard  to  the  rates  ? — It  took 
on  an  average  4d.  off  the  £ ; some  years  it  might  be 
more  off  and  other  years  not  so  much. 

5982.  That  was,  I suppose,  very  largely  owing  to 
your  small  valuation  under  the  old  system  and  the  large 
valuation  in  the  new  union? — I think  the  rates  were 
saved  very  much  by  the  cutting  down  of  officials. 

5983.  Their  pensions  are  still  existing? — They  are, 
but  we  made  them  as  small  as  we  eould,  and  that  was 
a considerable  saving.  We  did  not  send  very  many 
paupers  to  Omagh ; it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  half  a 
dozen. 

5984.  A good  number  went ; I was  there  the  day  they 
moved,  and  there  was  a large  caravan  went  up  to 
Omagh? — There  was. 

5985.  They  don’t  go  now  as  much  as  they  used  to?— 
Not  at  all. 

5986.  You  give  them  outdoor  relief  instead  ? — I think 
the  outdoor  relief  is  about  the  same.  When  we  find 
there  is  a fit  case  we  give  it,  and  sometimes  they  may 
abuse  it,  but  in  the  meantime  until  we  find  it  is  an 
abuse  we  don’t  take  it  off,  but  as  soon  as  we  find  there 


is  a penny  spent  wrongfully  we  take  it  off.  There  are  Mr.  Charles 
a lot  of  rumours,  but  there  are  a lob  of  idlings  that  are  Clarke, 
not  true  when  you  go  to  the  bottom  of  them.  ' 

5987.  Mr.  Middoon.— You  knew  some  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Gortin  Union  who  did  not  come  to  Omagh? — I 
did ; some  of  them  did  not  enter  a workhouse  since  ; 
you  see  the  place  was  handy,  and  when  it  was  handy 
they  would  slip  in  back  and  forwards. 

5988.  Chairman. — And  a nice  homely  management? 

— Yes  ; and  when  the  house  was  taken  away  they  went 
to  work. 

5989.  Mr.  Muldoon. — And  you  think  it  would  pro- 
bably have  the  same  effect  if  some  of  the  other  smaller 
unions  were  closed  up?— I believe  it  would,  for  it  puri- 
fies the  locality  to  have  the  workhouse  out  of  it.  So 
far  as  the  removal  of  the  sick  poor  is  concerned  there 
is  portion  of  the  union  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  from 
Omagh,  and  there  is  no  complaint  at  all.  If  a pauper 
wants  to  be  removed  I send  a note  in  here  to  Omagh 
and  they  send  out  the  ambulance ; it  is  no  incon- 
venience at  all  or  hardship ; in.  fact  not  many  come ; 
very  few  indeed.  I would  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
cutting  down  the  number  of  unions  to  even  two  in 
Tyrone ; well,  three  would  do  amply,  and  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  two,  and  in  time  only  one  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

5990.  Chairman.  — You  would  always  want  some 
place  for  the  sick? — 'Undoubtedly. 


Mr.  John  Gormley  examined. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I can  scarcely  add 
anything  to  what  lias  been  already  said  with  regard  to 
the  Omagh  Union. 

5991.  Chairman. — 'You  heard  Mr.  Cathcart’s  state- 
ment?— Yes,  and  also  the  doctor’s,  the  County  Coun- 
cillors’, and  a couple  of  J.P.s,  and  it  is  behind  time 
for  me  to  make  any  remarks  at  all. 

5992.  You  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation? — Yes ; I 
was  deputed  by  the  hoard  to  express  my  views  on  that 
point. 

5993.  How  many  workhouses  do  you  think  you  would 
close? — 1 agree  to  a great  extent  with  Mr.  Clarke  that 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  door  of  the  workhouse  the 
more  ready  they  are  to  go  in.  For  instance,  Oastlederg 
is  if?-0'1  Fortin,  it  is  middling  mountainous,  and 
J.  believe  the  same  thing  would  apply  there  in  a few 

lt‘la'fc  applies  to  Gortin;  they  would  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  a workhouse  nearly,  and  the 
•savmg  of  the  upkeep  of  the  other  union  would  mean  a 
*avuig  of  the  rates ; but  then  I heard  Dr.  Thompson’s 
■elaborate  report,  showing  that  these  hospitals  would 
E/vP  our  savblg9. 

5994.  You  would  be  afraid  of  that? — I would. 

, ^r-  Murnaghan. — 'What  do  you  think  of  the 

octor’s  proposals? — I am  sure,  from  his  point  of  view, 
are,Y®ry  good  no  doubt ; he  is  always  a kind  man 
the  sick  and  the  poor,  but  the  ratepayers  have  to 
considered,  and  lie  knows  very  little  about  the 


difficulties  the  people  who  represent  them  have  to  con-  Mr.  John 
tend  with  when  the  rates  go  up,  and  this  new  staff  of  Gormley. 
governors,  if  they  were  deputed  to  come  in  between  the 
elected  ratepayers  and  the  ratepayers  themselves,  and 
be  lavish  with  the  rates,  I am  sure  things  would  not 
work  very  sweetly. 

5996.  Chairman. — You  think  the  ratepayers  would 
not  be  satisfied  ?— They  would  not ; they  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  men  who  represent  them. 

5997.  They  think  the  Poor  Law  is  administered 
economically  at  present?— I have  heard  no  complaints. 

5998.  Even  regarding  the  outdoor  relief? — Some  com- 
plain that  people  get  it  that  don’t  deserve  it,  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  draw  the  line.  In  our  district  we  onlv 
give  it  to  the  destitute,  or  where  the  bread-winner  of  a 
family  is  knocked  down  we  give  it  temporarily. 

5999.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  you  frequently  in  the  work- 
house  hospital? — Yes. 

6000.  How  often  have  you  visited  it  in  the  last  year  ? 

— 'It  is  the  standing  rule  that  the  clerk  summons  us  in 
turn — five  or  six  to  visit  monthly.  My  month  was 
July,  _ but  being  on  a number  of  committees  I have 
occasion  to  visit  it  more  frequently.  For  the  last 
twelve  months  I had  occasion  to  be  in  the  hospital 
once  a month  on  one  committee  or  another,  even  in  the 
fever  hospital  of  lato, 
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6001.  Is  that  a rule  with  the  Guardians  to  visit  so 
often?— No;  the  rule  is  that  in  their  turn  the  clerk 
sends  them  notice  to  come,  and  that  committee  when 
summoned  does  attend. 

6002.  Where  do  they  attend?— They  meet  an  hour 
earlier  on  a board  morning. 

6003.  In  the  clerk’s  office?— Yes;  and  inspect  the 
whole  house — hospital  and  all. 

6004.  Do  they  go  round  the  hospital  and  inquire  what 
is  necessary? — Any  committee  I was  ever  on  we  did, 
and  if  there  were  any  complaints  we  were  anxious  to 
hear  them  from  the  patients. 

6005.  Chairman. — Of  course  the  doctor  and  nurses 
go  with  you  and  call  attention  to  whatever  they  think 
necessary  to  look  after? — Yes. 

6006.  Dr.  Bigger.— Did  the  doctor  ever  accompany 
you? — He  did  ; I was  a couple  of  occasions  around  with 
him  with  regard  to  the  enlargement  of  the  hospital, 
and  on  other  occasions  we  had  the  assistant  doctor 
several  times ; we  always  called  upon  him  if  we  thought 
his  assistance  was  useful,  and  he  kindly  consented  to 
give  his  assistance. 

6007.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  heard  Dr.  Fleming  s 
evidence  here  to-day  ; do  you  agree  with  what  lie  said 
as  regards  the  method  of  management  of  the  present 
body  ? — No  ; I was  rather  surprised. 

6008.  In  your  experience  have  not  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  doctor  been  generally  carried  out? — As  far 
as  possible.  I am  there  at  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the 
fifty-two  board  meetings ; I have  missed  very  few 
meetings,  and  I never  yet  heard  any  complaint  or  re- 
marks passed  when  the  supplies  of  the  hospital  were 
asked  for,  whether  the  doctor  was  lavish  or  not ; there 
was  no  complaint ; the  doctor  and  the  board  pull  well 
together  ; I never  saw  any  reason  for  him  to  complain. 

6009.  And  when  the  visiting  committee  go  through 
the  house  and  any  improvements  are  asked  for,  is  it  not 
customary  for  the  visiting  committee  to  make  a report 
as  to  the  desirability  of  having  these  requisitions  com- 
plied with? — Yes. 

6010.  How  does  the  report  be  received  by  the  Guar- 
dians?— It  is  always  carried  out  except  it  was  some  very- 
elaborate  report  at  enormous  cost,  which,  I suppose  it 
is  in  the  memory  of  gentlemen  sitting  heTe,  there  was 
one  such  report ; that  has  not  been  carried  out  yet ; 
that  was  for  the  enlargement  of  the  hospital,  which  was 
going  to  entail  £500  or  £600. 

6011.  As  far  as  you  know,  as  a Guardian  and  a 
regular  visitor  to  the  institution,  how  is  the  house  con- 
ducted at  present,  and  how  do  you  think  the  officers 
perform  their  duties? — I have  been  there  now  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  I am  almost  sure  the  inmates  are  as 


well  cared  for  and  the  house  is  as  well  conducted  «. 
ever  it  was.  I never  heard  any  complaints  or  anv 
pauper  complaining  that  any  officer  was  unkind  or 
harsh,  and,  for  Dr.  Thompson,  I might  also  state  I 
heard  people  who  put  in  a terrible  time  with  Dr 
Fleming  in  the  workhouse  hospital,  and  also  with  Dr 
Thompson  in  the  county  infirmary,  say  they  were  far 
more  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  got  under  Dr 
Fleming’s  care  than  in  the  Tyrone  infirmary,  and  the 
cost  was  only  half. 

6012.  Patients  that  had  been  in  the  infirmary  and 
in  the  workhouse  hospital,  and  they  said  the  treatment 
in  the  workhouse  hospital  was  better  than  in  the  in- 
firmary ? — Yes,  as  far  as  food  is  concerned ; I am  not 
talking  of  medical  attendance. 

6013.  That  is  the  Guardians’  part  of  the  business - 
that  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at,  because  we  heard  Dr! 
Thompson  speak  rather  hardly  about  the  management 
of  the  workhouses  of  the  country  ; he  did  not  indicate 
Omagh  particularly,  but  the  workhouses  throughout  the 
land  ; he  said  they  were  disgracefully  managed.  From 
your  experience  of  the  house,  are  the  people  nob  fairly 
comfortable  1 — Yes. 

6014.  Are  they  not  as  well  off  as  labourers  in  the 
country  outside  as  far  as  food  and  clothes  and  firing  are 
concerned? — As  far  as  food  and  heating  and  comforts, 
they  are  far  superior  to  many  labourers. 

Chairman. — I think  Dr.  Thompson  excluded  the  in- 
firmaries from  his  remarks. 

6015.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — But  I ask  Mr.  Gormley  as 
regards  the  body  of  the  house.  How  do  you  think  the 
inmates  are  treated  as  regards  food  and  clothing  and 
firing? — lA  great  portion  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  are 
far  too  well  treated.  I suppose  in  the  recollection  of 
a great  many  here  about  four  or  five  years  ago  we  im- 
proved the  treatment  there ; I think  they  get  butter 
twice  a week  to  their  dinner,  which  is  a great  improve- 
ment ; I was  one  of  the  committee  that  recommended 
that.  I may  also  odd  that  was  on  Dr.  Fleming's 
recommendation,  and  we  carried  it  out,  even  though  we 
knew  it  put  an  additional  cost  on  the  ratepayers.  My 
experience  always  was  that  the  doctor  was  taken  as 
supreme  judge,  and  we  always  conceded  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  his  views  and  wants. 

6016.  Mr.  Muldoon. — 'Would  you  be  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing union  rating? — There  is  a difference  of  opinion 
on  that ; dispensary  district  rating,  I think,  would  do 
no  harm.  I believe  it  causes  more  hardship  on  the 
District  Council  than  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  with 
regard  to  it,  so  I don’t  think  I can  express  an  opinion 
on  that. 


The  sitting  terminated. 
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FOURTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING, -WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  11th,  1903.  Xor.^im. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Enniskillen, 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  John  Mvldoon,  B.L.  (instructed  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wray),  appeared  for  Enniskillen  Rural  District  No.  2 ; 
and  (instructed  by  Mr.  Winslow)  appeared  for  Lisnas- 
kea Guardians. 

Mr.  G.  Dromtjoole,  B.L.  (instructed  by  Mr.  M.  E. 
Knight),  appeared  for  Clones  Guardians. 

Chairman. — Gentlemen,  the  main  object  of  this  Com- 
mission is  to  inquire  and  report  whether  any,  and 
what,  administrative  and  financial  changes  are  desirable 
in  order  to  secure  a more  economical  system  under  the 
Poor  Laws  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  insane,  and 
all  classes  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland  without 
impairing  efficiency  of  administration.  Various  ques- 
tions axe  involved  in  such  an  inquiry  ; for  instance, 
the  dissolution  of  Poor  Law.  Unions,  the  alteration  of 


boundaries  in  various  areas,  the  provision  of  auxiliary 
lunatic  asylums,  the  better  classification  of  the  infirm, 
sick,  healthy,  and  children,  the  means  of  dealing  with 
casuals  or  tramps,  the  erection  of  additional  hospitals 
in  some  locality  remote  from  existing  hospitals,  the 
best  methods  of  obtaining  payments  or  contributions 
from  such  patients  as  may  be  able  to  defray  the  cost 
of  their  treatment,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  together 
with  various  other  questions  of  interest  and  importance. 
The  usual  course  the  Commission  takes  is  to  examine, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil, or  some  leading  witness  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council,  and  if  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  of 
Fermanagh  is  in  attendance  we  shall  be  glad  to  examine 
him. 


Mr.  Jeremiah  Jordan,  m.p.,  examined. 


6017.  Chairman. — At  present  there  are  three  Poor 
Law  Union  Workhouses  situated  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  County  Fermanagh — Irvinestown,  Enniskillen, 
and  Lisnaskea — and  there  are  two  other  parts  of  the 
County  Fermanagh,  situated  in  other  unions — part  of 
Clones  and  part  of  Ballyshannon,  the  Belleek  district. 
As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  do  you  think  any  of 
the  unions  in  the  county  could  be  broken  up  and  other 
arrangements  made  for  dealing  with  the  sick  poor? — 
Well,  sir,  without  any  prejudice  whatever  against  any 
of  the  unions,  I am,  generally,  for  amalgamation  on 
the  basis  of  economy,  and  any  observations  that  I have 
to  make  will  be  on  an  economical  basis  mainly,  but 
also  upon  efficiency  as  well  as  economy. 

6018.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  in  the  County 
Fermanagh  to  have  a smaller  number  of  workhouses? 
—I  think  it  would,  sir  ; that  is  my  present  conviction. 

6019.  And  if  any  workhouses  were  closed  for  Poor 
Law  puiposes  what  would  you  suggest  might  be  done 
with  the  disused  workhouse  ? — Well,  before  leaving  the 
other  point,  I would  like  to  say  that  the  County  Fer- 
managh is  a small  county,  and  I think  if  unions  were 
broken  up  at  all  the  area  should  be  coterminous  with 
the  county,  with  one  exception,  that  is  the  addition  of 
the  eight  divisions  in  the  County  Cavan  that  under 
peculiar  circumstances — very  peculiar  circumstances — 
were  continued  at  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  and  in  opposition  to  the  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  in  the  Union  of  Enniskillen.  The  cir- 
cumstances came  up  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
under  very  strong  pressure  your  board  consented  that 
for  convenience  sake  and  all  the  matters  stated  in  the 
memorial  that  went  to  your  board,  that  these  eight 
divisions  should  remain  connected  with  the  Union  of 
Enniskillen,  and  I would  say  that  the  county  and  those 
eight  divisions,  with  various  adjustments,  ought  to  be 
amalgamated  as  one  area. 

6020.  One  union  the  entire  county? — The  entire 
county  with  those  additional  divisions ; that  would  be 
Enniskillen  No.  2 Rural  District. 

602L  The  county  with  district  No.  2 added  to  it 
should  be  one  Poor  Law  area? — Yes;  the  boundary  of 
the  union  should  be  coterminous  with  the  county,  with 
the  addition,  of  these  eight  divisions  ; that  will  be  able 
to  make  a very  special  claim.  They  did  make  a very 
special  claim  before  you  and  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  will  be  able  now  to  make  a very  special 
claim  before  this  Commission. 

6022.  What  are  the  grounds  on  which  you  suggest 
that  these  eight  Cavan  divisions  should  be  continued 
with  Enniskillen  Poor  Law  Union? — Well,  Mr.  Micks, 


I would  prefer  if  you  could  get  the  petition  that  was  Ml.  jerem;ah 

sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  at  the  passing  of  j^rdan- 

the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898 ; if  you  could  get 

that  by  any  means  you  have  stated  there  much  more 

fully  the  justifiable  ground  that  caused  you  to  add  these 

to  the  Enniskillen  Union  contrary  to  the  vote  of  the 

Enniskillen  Guardians. 

6023.  That  is  not  to  remove  them  from  the  Ennis- 
killen Union? — Not  to  remove  them,  because  they  have 
been  in  connection  with  Enniskillen  Union  since  the 
Poor  Law  came  into  operation. 

6024.  That  proposal  of  yours  would  involve  the  closing 
of  Irvinestown  and  Lisnaskea  Workhouses? — lAs  work- 
houses. 

6025.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  these  workhouses  if  they  were 
disused? — I have  not  at  the  moment  any  distinct  plan 
to  lay  before  you,  but  plans  or  suggestions  might  arise 
in  the  development.  I think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
hurry,  until  some  development  would  take  place,  to 
try  to  find  some  occupation  for  these,  just  for  tire  sake 
of  finding  occupation  for  them,  until  matters  would 
develop,  and  some  for  which  they  could  be  used.  But 
at  the  present  time  my  impression  is  that  the  Lisnaskea 
Workhouse  might  be  turned  into  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

6026.  For  Omagh? — An  auxiliary  asylum  for  the 
Counties  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone ; for  the  harmless 
idiots  of  those  two  counties;  and  also  that  the  hos- 
pital might  remain  for  the  sick  at  the  Lisnaskea  Union. 

6027.  Then  you  would  only  close  the  workhouse  so  far 
aa  it  related  to  the  able-bodied  and  infirm  ; you  would', 
not  close  it  for  the  sick  1 — I would  not  close  Lisnaskea . 

Workhouse  for  the  sick  at  all,  and  if  possible  I should 
make  it  an  auxiliary  asylum,  that  is  always  having  in. 
view  economy. 

6028.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  economy  inc 
that ; in  using  the  entire  building  for  another  purpose- 
how  would  you  effect  any  economy  ? — That  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  calculation— of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Assuming  that  these  harmless  idiots  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  workhouses,  I believe  it  would 
be  economical  to  put  them  there  rather  than  to  send 
them  to  Omagh. 

6029.  They  would  occupy  the  main  block  of  the  work- 
house — the  sick  would  be  in  the  present  infirmary  and 
the  fever  hospital  patients  would  be  in  the  fever  hos- 
pital I suppose  1 — Yes;  that  is  assuming  that  harmless 
idiots  must  leave  the  workhouse,  as  1 think  it  .ulti- 
mately will  be,  for  they  are  not  well  treated  in  the 
workhouses. 
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Nov.  11  1003  6030.  What  reduction  in  the  Poor  Law  staff  would 

' — you  make  owing  to  such  changes  as  that? — I could 
Mr.  Jeremiah  not  tell  you. 

Jordan.  6031.  STou  would  not  want  the  clerk  of  the  union? 

No;  I don’t  know  that  you  would  want  the  master. 

6032.  You  would  want  some  similar  officer? — You 
would  want  some  similar  officer — both  male  and  female 
attendants  at  any  rate. 

6033.  Unless  you  had  only  one  sex  there?— That 
opens  another  question  that  the  other  sex  might  go 
somewhere  else,  hut  a friend  of  mine  has  a theory 
which  seems  justifiable  that  about  two  of  these  idiot 
auxiliary  asylums  would  be  sufficient  for  the  North  of 
Ireland  without  making  an  auxiliary  asylum  in  each 
county.  Howtever  that  is  a matter  of  detail,  and  he 
will  give  it  to  you  himself  when  he  comes  up. 

6034.  Then  you  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  as  to  what  might  he  the 
money  position? — No,  I have  not;  my  view  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  more  for  efficiency  and  classification  than 
the  money  question. 

6035.  What  would  you  do  then  with  the  various 
classes,  the  aged  and  infirm  we  will  say,  of  Lisnaskea 
and  Irvinestown ; they  would  come  into  Enniskillen 
Workhouse  ?— They  would  come  in  here  or  whatever 
the  central  place  would  be. 

6036.  Enniskillen,  I believe,  would  be  the  centre? — 

I suppose  it  would  be  for  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  settle  that,  and  I think  it  would  settle  itself. 

6037.  Then  as  regards  the  women  who  come  in  with 
illegitimate  children,  that  class? — I cannot  tell  you 
what  you  would  do  with  them. 

6038.  They  would  come  in  similarly  to  the  central 
institution? — Oh,  of  course,  if  you  could  not  devise 
some  other  remedy  they  should  come  in  similarly. 

6030.  You  have  no  other  settlement  in  contempla- 
tion ? — I have  not.  I heard  it  suggested — but  it  is  not 
my  idea,  so  I need  not  detail  it. 

6040.  What  is  it? — I heard  it  suggested  that  these 
women  might  be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  charitable 
•communities. 

6041.  Penitentiaries  ? — That  these  women  might  be 
handed  over  to  penitentiaries  of  different  denomina- 
tions, where  ladies  would  take  charge  of  them,  and  re- 
duce the  immorality,  and  I heard  it  also  suggested  that 
in  proper  time  the  children  should  be  taken  from  these 
people  and  boarded  out,  as  we  board  out  orphans  now. 

6042.  What  is  your  experience  of  boarding  out  chil- 
dren?— We  are  very  much  in  favour  of  boarding  out 
children  at  Enniskillen  Workhouse,  and  we  have 
boarded  out  all  the  available  children. 

6043.  Under  the  existing  law? — Yes;  and  I am  for 
boarding  out  children. 

6044.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  getting  the  law 
stretched  so  as  to  include  other  classes,  say  people 
whom  the  Guardians  might  not  thing  proper  people  to 
have  charge  of  children ; would  you  give  them  discre- 
tion?— I have  no  objection  to  stretch  the  law  so  far 

. as  to  enable  us  to  board  out  children  to  the  utmost 
- extreme,  because  I think  they  get  incorporated  in 
-society  and  become  better  members  of  the  community. 

6045.  You  have  not  much  outdoor  relief  in  Ennis- 
killen Union? — Comparatively  little;  the  elerk  of  the 
union  can.  tell  you,  but  relatively,  I think,  to  other 
places  it  is  very  small,  and  I think  the  tendency  is  to 
keep  it  small. 

6046.  On  what  general  lines  do  you  deal  with  applica- 
tions for  outdoor  relief  ? — All  I can  say  is,  as  a member 
of  the  hoard,  that  when  an  outdoor  relief  caes  is 
brought  up  by  the  relieving  officer  some  Guardian  that 
knows  it  will  advocate  it,  and  it  is  generally  discussed  ; 
in  fact  I don’t  think  there  is  anything  at  the  board  so 
much  discussed  with  us  as  outdoor  relief. 

6047.  What  class  of  cases  do  you  give  outdoor  relief 
to? — The  people  who  are  living  in  small  cottages— 
isolated  poor  people,  old  people. 

6048.  Are  they  people  who  are  not  capable  of  being 
removed  to  the  workhouse  owing  to  their  health? — I 
believe  they  might  he ; I believe  that  the  workhouse 
after  all  would  be  probably  healthier  and  a better  place 
for  them  from  a sanitary  point  of  view' than  where  they 
live,-  but  they  have  an  objection  to  come  in — some  old 
people — and  we  respect  that  objection. 

6049.  You-  don’t  adopt  the  test  that  some  unions 
adopt  and  say  to  the  destitute,  "If  you  want  relief 
you  will  have  to  take  it  in  the  workhouse  unless  a 
doctor  certifies  you  are  not  fit- for  removal”  ?— We  used 
to  do  that  in  the  Enniskillen  Union,  but  we  are  not 
doing  that  now ; at  the  same  time  I think  we  are 


exercising  a fair  discretion,  not  to  be  too  rigid ; I think 
the  other  test  was  far  too  rigid,  and  did  not  leave  any 
room  for  any  sympathy  or  charity  whatever.  Before 
you  go  any  further  the  question  of  representation  would 
come  up,  and  if  there  was  amalgamation  and  the  pre- 
sent representation  remains  I think  it  would  be  un- 
wieldy ; we  would  have  to  build  a hall  for  them  if 
they  came  here ; that  is  one  thing  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  amalgamation,  except  you  are  able  to  remedy 
that  by  legislation. 

6050.  To  what  extent  would  you  reduce  the  repre- 
sentation?— The  representation  under  those  circum- 
stances would  surely  bear  to  be  reduced  one  half ; in 
fact  it  ought  never  to  be  more  than  one  half,  but  some 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  thought  it  would  be 
desirable  to  give  the  various  sections  of  the  com- 
munity • a chance  to  get  in.  They  proposed  it  and  it 
was  accepted  by  the  Government,  and  was  not  seriously 
opposed,  but  it  was  felt  all  round  that  the  representa- 
tion was  nearly  too  many ; it  was  doubled,  and  I think 
it  is  unwieldy,  and  it  would  be  much  more  unwieldy 
if  there  was  amalgamation  ; there  really  would  have  to 
be  legislation  in  reference  to  that,  or  an  amendment  of 
the  Local  Government  Act. 

6051.  You  would  suggest  simply  that  you  should  go 
back  to  the  old  one-member  constituency ; I take  that 
to  be  your  suggestion? — No;  my  suggestion  is  that  it 
should  be  reduced  to  half,  bub  then  the  question  of  the 
area  of  representation  comes  up. 

6052.  The  electoral  division? — I heard  it  suggested 
that  dispensary  districts  should  be  the  area  for  taxation 
or  representation. 

6Q53i  Or  both? — Well,  I am  not  in  favour  of  taxa- 
tion by  small  areas ; I don’t  know  how  it  would  work 
out ; we  should  have  so  many  representatives,  say 
from  each  dispensary  district ; I don’t  know  how  that 
would  work  out,  but  I think  it  would  reduce  the  num- 
bers ; that  would  be  advisable.  Then  as  to  the  area  of 
taxation,  I am  not  in  favour  of  that ; I am  in  favour 
of  the  widest  area  for  taxation  possible. 

6954.  Would  you  go  to  the  extent  of  a county  rate  or 
even  a rate  over  the  whole  country  ? — I am  at  present 
in  favour  of  union  rating,  as  we  have,  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  if  I was  asked  to  choose  between  the  two  I 
would  take  county  rating  and  vote  for  it,  and  if  it  was 
a matter  over  the  whole  country  I would  vote  for  that 
again  in  preference.  I go  for  the  widest  possible  area 
of  taxation. 

6055.  On  what  ground  would  you  go  for  such  a wide 
area  as  the  entire  country  of  Ireland? — I think  it 
would  assist  the  needy  portions — the  poor  portions— by 
those  which  are  richer  and  not  in  need  at  all. 

6056.  If  it  were  thought  that  would  be  going  a little 
too  far  and  that  the  locality  ought  to  have  some  check 
on  its  expenditure,  would  you  think  it  a prudent 
thing  to  have  a certain  portion  of  the  expenditure  paid 
out  of  a county  or  country  rate  and  the  remainder 
charged  on  a particular  area? — Such  as  outdoor  relief? 

6057.  Whatever  it  may  he  ? — What  would  the  portion 
be  that  would  be  on  a restricted  area? 

6058.  I have  no  portion  in  my  mind ; it  might  be 
a fourth  or  a half  of  the  entire  expenditure  without 
distinguishing  between  any  class  of  expenditure,  so  as 
to  make  the  local  people  have  direct  personal  interest 
in  economy? — I don’t  know  why  they  should  have  so 
very  much  less  interest  as  to  make  them  careless.  I 
think  any  man  taking  a public  position  ought  to  dis- 
charge it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  whether  it  is  local 
or  whether  it  is  on  a wider  range,  and,  so  far  as  I am 
concerned,  except  there  would  be  enormous  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  me,  as  sometimes  there  is,  except 
that  I would  discharge  my  own  duties  as  well  as  I 
possibly  could,  irrespective  of  whether  it  was  local  or 
not. 

6059.  Inflexibly,  but  sometimes  human  nature  is 
weak? — Sometimes  we  are  not  very  strong.  ! 

6060.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  anything  to 
strengthen  one  a bit? — So  far  as- my  present  impression 
goes,  unless  I see  to  the  contrary,.  I would  not  be  in 
favour  of  that. 

6061.  You  would  rather  have  the  wide  area  ?-— Yes . 
but  I may  be  wrong.  I am  not  giving  the  opinion0' 
the  County  Council,  it  is  only  my  own  personal 
There  are  gentlemen  here  belonging  to  the  County 
Council  who  may  have  different  views,  and  they  nave 
as  good  a right  to  their  views  as  I have.  Then  I . thin* 
the  idiots,- both  the  men  and  women,  ought  to  be  o 
of  the  workhouse,  for  on. my  visits  to  the-  work-house. 
did  not  think  the  state  of  the  harmless  idiots -'W** 
satisfactory ; I don’t  think  they  axe  properly  sup 
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intended,  and  they  ought  to  go  to  Omagh  for  the  two 
counties,  and  then  I suppose  there  would  have  to  be 
buildings  erected  for  between  300  and  500  people  at  a 
cost  of  £30,000  or  £40,000,  and  County  Fermanagh 
feels  at  any  rate  it  has  paid  enough  to  Omagh  without 
rebuilding.  And  when  we  have  a place  like  Lisnaskea 
or  Irrinestown,  if  the  cost  would  be  the  same  there 
as  it  would  be  at  Omagh,  and  you  would  save  the 
building  of  a house,  it  would  be  better  to  send  them 
to  one  of  those  places.  I think  so,  but,  of  course,  this 
is  subject  to  threshing  out. 

6062.  Those  are  just  your  personal  views  at  pre- 
sent?—Then  the  sick ; as  far  as  I see  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  remove  the  sick  of  any  class,  say  from  near 
Clones,  Newtownbutler,  or  near  Belleek ; it  would  be 
difficult  to  remove  them  by  train. 

6063.  At  present  they  come  to  the  county  infirmary, 
and  there  is  no  ambulance  connected  with  the  county 
infirmary  ? — No. 

6064.  'They  are  generally  people  who  can  travel  by 
train  ? — Very  often  they  are  of  the  better  class. 

6065.  And  they  come  in  a vehicle  of  their  own  or 
hired  ? — But  no  contagious  diseases  go  to  the  county  in- 
firmary. I think  if  you  could  utilise  the  hospitals  in 
connection  with-  any  disused  workhouses — you  have  the 
dispensary  doctor  there,  and  the  addition  of  a nurse 
or  two  would  save  the  poor  from  being  brought  down  to 
the  central  place— if  it  would  not  cost  more  than  at 
present. 

6066.  We  have  had  medical  testimony  of  a very 
high  quality  to  the  fact  that  patients  could  be  re- 
moved, say  twenty-five  miles,  in  a good  ambulance  as 
safely  as  they  can  be  removed  fifteen  ? — 'That  is  a ques- 
tion I could  not  go  into ; that  is  a question  for  your- 
self ; but  if  there  were  any  inconvenience  whatever  in 
removing  them,  as  there  seems  not  -to  be  now  from 
what  you  say,  I would  say  that  it  would  be  better  to 
utilise  the  hospitals  connected  with  those  other  places.  • 

6067.  The  existing  hospitals? — Yes ; if  it  would 
not  cost  more  than  it  costs  now.  Anything  that  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  efficient  without 
excessive  cost,  I would  be  favourable  to. 

6068.  Mr.  Mtenaghajj. — You  say  that  on  general 
principles  you  believe  that  a county  should  be  self- 
contained  in  the  matter  of  the  administration  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor? — I did  not  say  that;  I only  said 
that  our  county  being  a small  county. 

6069.  Perhaps  I should  have  said  your  own  county ; 
we  are  dealing  with  Fermanagh  now ; on  general 
principles  you  say  that  the  county  should  be  self- 
contained? — Now,  in  the  state  of  the  population  and 
facility  for  conveying. 

6070.  And  you  think  one  workhouse  in  the  county 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  poor  ? — I think 
it  would. 

6071.  You  think  there  should  he  some  place  in  these 
deserted  workhouses  for  the  care  of  the  sick?— I do. 

6072.  Do  you  think  now  that  there  would  be  no  injury 
to  the  poor  by  the  abandoning  of  some  of  the  houses 
in  the  county  ; by  the  giving  up,  for  instance,  of 
Irvinestown  and  Lisnaskea? — I don’t  think  there  would 
be  any  injury  to  the  poor. 

6073.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
locomotion  getting  the  people  sent  to  Enniskillen? — 
There  is  a railway  running  through  the  whole  county 
from  Clones  on  the  one  hand  to  Ballvshannon  on  the 
other. 

6074.  So  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  from  that 
point  of  view.  And  instead  of  tramping  ten  or  twelve 
miles  these  poor  people  should  be  sent  by  train. 

6075.  Do  you  thing  the  Enniskillen  Union  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  the  whole  county  as  a 
workhouse? — I think  the  Enniskillen  Workhouse  was 
built  for  a larger  number  at  first,  and  accommodated  a 
larger  number  at  first,  than  you  would  have  in  the 
whole  county  now. 

^6.  As  regards  the  harmless  lunatics,  you  think 
that  if  it  would  not  be  any  additional  cost  it  would  be 
better  to  have  an  auxiliary  asylum  than  to  send  them 
to  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Omagh?— I think,  in  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  separated  from 
the  workhouse  and  from  the  poor,  and  sent  somewhere 

the  only  somewhere  they  could  be  sent  to  would  be 
Omagh  or  an  auxiliary  asylum — ‘and  I think  an 
auxiliary  asylum  would  be  cheaper. 

6077.  You  know  if  they  were  sent  to  Omagh  addi- 
tional buildings  would  have  to  be  erected  at  an  addi- 
M??  money ; the  house  at  Omagh  is  already 

all?— You  and  I know  that  from  being  members  of 
the  oommittee. 


6078.  The  Chairman  asked  you  if  you  had  gone  into  ..  .. 

the  cost  of  an  auxiliary  asylum  as  compared  with  that  ’ 

in  the  asylum  ; I suppose  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  Mr.  Jeremiah 
that,  because  you  could  not  fix  the  staff  that  would  be  Jordan, 
necessary  ? — No  ; the  observations  I make  are  subject 
to  fair  economy. 

6079.  It  is  only  medical  experts  that  could  tell  the 
staff  and  what  would  be  the  requirements  of  an 
auxiliary  asylum  ?— Quite  so. 

6080.  And  until  that  was  known  it  would  be  hard 
for  any  ordinary  man  to  make  a calculation  as  to  the 
co^t  ? — I made  no  calculation ; these  are  general 
opinions  of  my  own,  and,  as  I say,  to  be  regulated  by 
efficiency  and  economy. 

6081.  But  still  if  the  auxiliary  asylum  oould  be 
managed  at  a cost  no  greater  than  that  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  you  would  prefer  the  auxiliary  asylum? — I 
think  so. 

6082.  You  think  it  is  not  well  to  have  a great  number 
of  people  together  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided  ? — For 
the  people  we  have — the  idiots,  both  male  and  female — 1 
in  Enniskillen,  I think  they  would  be  as  well  in  an 
auxiliary  asylum,  and  if  you  take  into  account  the 
extra  buildings  we  would  have  to  erect  at  a cost  of 
£30,000  or  £40,000.  The  County  Fermanagh  has  spent 
far  too  much  on  buildings  in  the  same  asylum.  I think 
they  would  be  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  whether  that  would  be  a county  asylum  or 
whether  one  of  two  or  three  for  the  province  of  Ulster ; 
that  is  a matter  of  detail,  and  I am  not  fixed  to  any 
principle  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  these  two. 

6083.  As  regards  the  boarding  out  of  children,  you 
are  in  favour  of  that  ?— I am  in  favour  of  boarding  out 
the  children  and  getting  them  incorporated  in  the 
community,  and  I am  in  favour  of  dressing  them  like 
other  people’s  children  and  sending  them  out  to  school 
without  any  distinctive  badge  of  pauperism  on  them. 

6084.  You  have  a comparatively  large  number  of 
children  in  the  Enniskillen  Union  at  present;  how- 
does  that  happen? — I suppose  the  parents  are  there, 
and  we  cannot  board  out  the  children  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  jiarents. 

6085.  I am  informed  there  are  a number  of  orphans 
still  in  your  house? — I suppose  they  are  not  of  age  yet. 

6086.  Have  you  an  age  limit? — We  have ; the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  here,  and  he  is  so 
efficient  that  I reply — “Don't  tax  my  mind  with  any- 
thing that  comes  into  his  sphere;  he  will  be  able  to 
give  you  clearer  evidence  on  that  than  I can.” 

6087.  Mr.  Dromqoolc. — You  have  said  that,  with  re- 
gard to  Fermanagh  at  any  rate,  you  think  the  boun- 
daries of  the  union  should  be  coterminous  with  the- 
boundary  of  the  county ; you  know,  of  course,  the  dis- 
trict of  Rosslea? — Well,  I know  something  about  it. 

6088.  You  know  where  it  is? — I do,  right  well. 

6089.  And  that  is  in  the  Clones  Union? — Yes. 

6090.  And  I think  lam  right  in  saying  that  Rosslea 
is  about  eight  miles  from  Clones  ? — I don’t  know  ; I 
have  driven  it  several  times,  and  it  is  a pretty  long- 
jo'urney  ; that  is  all  I know. 

6091.  Clones  is  the  town,  to  which  the  Rosslea  people 
would  naturally  go  as  opposed  to  Enniskillen  ? — I think 
it  is  their  market  town. 

6092.  Enniskillen  would  be  up  to  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  away  from  it  according  to  the  part  of  the  district- 
you  take? — Yes,  it  would  ; but  I would  not  consider  it 
more  than  eight  miles,  because  if  they  get  to  Clones  it. 
would  be  very  easy  coming  down  on  the  train. 

6093.  That  is  the  Rosslea  people  could  get  to  Ennis- 
killen conveniently  by  first  going  to  Clones  and  then 
taking  the  train,  which  is  something  under  an  hour; 
do  you  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  get  the  people 
from  the  district  of  Rosslea  to  serve  as  Poor  Law 
Guardians  in  Enniskillen  ?— I don’t  suppose  it  would, 
but  we  have  them  serving  in  Enniskillen  at  a greater 
inconvenience  than  that. 

6094.  But  you  think  it  would  be  easier  to  get  them 
to  .serve  in  Clones  than  in  Enniskillen? — It  would  be 
easier,  of  course. 

6095.  It  would  add  considerably  to  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  of  their  own  private  means  in  doing  the 
journey  you  speak  of?— Yes. 

6096.  You  spoke  of  Lisnaskea  and  suggested  that 
that  sheuld  he  discontinued  as  a workhouse  ; it  should 
he  used  as  an  auxiliary  asylum? — And  hospital. 

6097.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  in  any  build- 
ing you  would  turn  to  this  purpose ; it  would  be  very 
important  that  there  should  be  'a  proper  sanitary  system 
and  water  supply? — Yes. 
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..  , , ,9qo  6098.  And,  of  course,  if  those  did  not  exist  it  would 

' 1 ' ' he  almost  a necessary  part  of  turning  it  to  this  purpose 

Mr.  Jeremiah  that  money  should  be  expended  in  doing  so? — If  it  did 
Jordan  not  exist ; do  you  mean  the  water? 

6099.  I mean  a proper  water  supply  and  proper  sani- 
tary arrangements  in  the  place? — I don’t  know  whether 
you  want  to  apply  that  to  Lisnaskea  or  not.  because  I 
was  at  Linaskea  Workhouse  the  other  day  and  I saw  a 
very  efficient  pump  going  to  pump  the  water  to  the 
house,  and  I was  talking  to  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  he  said  Lisnaskea  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
sanitary  places  in  Fermanagh. 

6100.  Are  there  any  sanitary  arrangements  inside?— 

I don’t  know.  , 

6101.  If  there  were  no  sanitary  arrangements  inside 

that  would  be  one  reason,  to  a large  extent,  why  the 
place  should  be  discontinued  ? — But  I would  take  it 
that  under  the  efficient  chairman  they  have 

6102.  They  would  spend  the  money  in  doing  it,  I 
have  no  doubt.  Did  you  notice  the  motive  power  that 
drove  the  pump  ? — I did. 

6103.  What  was  it? — It  was  a donkey  and  one  of 
those  harmless  idiots. 

6104.  Mr.  Mvldoon. — I believe  Lisnaskea  is  in  the 
centre  of  your  own  division  which  you  have  the  honour 
to  represent  in  Parliament? — Yes,  it  is. 

6105.  And  you  know  the  district  extremely  well?— I 
ought  to  know  it ; I was  reared  in  that  part. 

6106.  I am  sure  I am  right  in  saying  that  you  have 
not  consulted  them  before  giving  your  evidence  here  to- 
day?— I think  I should  not  be  compelled  to  submit  my 
personal  opinions  to  them. 

6107.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  in  Lisnaskea 
there  is  a very  strong  idea  that  they  should  remain  the 
centre  of  a workhouse  system? — They  have  as  good  a 
right  to  their  idea  as  I have  to  mine,  but  I have  told 
the  Commission  that  I am  giving  nothing  but  my  pri- 
vate opinion,  and  you  should  not  subject  my  private 
opinion  to  political  influences  of  that  sort. 

6108.  I should  not  like  to? — 'The  very  moment  our 
friends  in  Lisnaskea  or  elsewhere  like  they  have  a 
remedy  with  me ; they  have  only  to  get  rid  of  me,  do 
you  see,  and  I would  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to 
anything  they  do,  for  they  are  very  respectable  people, 
and  considerate,  and  I will  not  object  to  any  course 
they  take. 

6109.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Enniskillen 
Union  absorbing  the  portion  of  Irvinestown,  that  is 
in  the  County  Fermanagh,  and  that  portion  of  Bally- 
shannon  that  is  in  this  county  ? — I would ; that  is 
theoretically,  without  having  gone  into  it. 

6110.  And  you  think  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
these  eight  electoral  divisions  in  Cavan  they  must  con- 
tinue to  come  to  Enniskillen? — I think  they  are  forced 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  their  adjustment  of  the  union  in  harmony 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament ; I think  they  are  forced  to 
come  here. 

6111.  When  you  take  these  additional  burdens  on 
Enniskillen  and  retain  that  portion  of  Cavan,  don’t  you 
think  Enniskillen  is  fairly  well  off  ? — It  is  not  a matter 
•of  well  off  ; it  is  how  you  make  these  divisions  well  off. 

6112.  Do  you  think  it  is  competent  to  take  on  any 
more? — I think  it  is  quite  competent  by  readjustment 
.and  classification  ; we  would  not  be  taking  on  so  many 
more  as  would  appear  on  the  books  now  if  there  were  a 
readjustment  and  redistribution  of  the  different  classes. 

6113.  Lisnaskea  Union  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill — the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary? — Yes. 

6114.  Has  it  not  always  been  regarded  as  a model 
-workhouse  and  a healthy  situation  ? — I have  told  you  I 
have  heard  from  the  chairman  that  it  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  places  in  Fermanagh,  and  I have  nothing  to 
jput  against  that. 

6115.  And  its  district  comprises  all  the  islands  in 
■the  Upper  Lake? — I could  not  tell  you  that;  I would 
think  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Upper  Lake  might  go 
to  Clones,  but  I am  not  certain.  Is  is  all  Upper  Lake 
from  Enniskillen  to  Belleek. 

6116.  And  the  union  workhouse  is  situated  near  the 
lake?— It  is. 

6117.  Would  you  think  it  convenient  or  possible  to 
make  such  arrangements  for  the  transit  of  the  siek 
poor  to  Enniskillen,  or  paupers,  taking  them  from  these 
islands? — Once  they  got  to  the  mainland  they  would  he 
all  right,  the  difficulty  is  getting  out  of  the  islands.  I 
was  up  at  Newtownbutler  the  other  day  in  connection 

i with  this  question,  and  I was  sympathising . deeply 
. with  the  people  in  the  islands. 


6118.  Would  it  nob  make  a great  difference  if  they 
had,  in  addition  to  coming  off  the  island,  to  go  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Enniskillen  ?— It  is  only  about  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  Enniskillen  to  Lisnaskea. 

6119.  Does  not  the  Union  of  Lisnaskea  go  four  miles 
on  the  other  side  of  Enniskillen,  and  it  is  ten  miles 
from  Lisnaskea  here  ? — It  is  nine  miles  by  road. 

6120.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  long?— I don’t  know 
that ; where  do  you  put  in  the  twenty-five  miles. 

6121.  From  Crom  ; do  you  know  the  Crom  electoral 
division ; how  far  do  you  think  that  is  from  Ennis- 
killen ? — I don’t  know  ; can  anybody  tell  from  Lisnas- 
kea to  Crom  how  far  is  it ; it  is  a matter  I have  no 
knowledge  of. 

6122.  Do  you  suggest  that  these  people  have  any  con- 
nection with  Enniskillen  ; do  they  come  to  markets  or 
fairs  here? — Paupers  don’t  want  to  come  to  markets  cr 
fairs. 

6123.  Bub  the  Guardians  who  represent  the  paupers? 
— A great  number  of  them,  I think,  would  be  in  the 
fair  yesterday. 

6124.  And  you  think  that  because  you  have  a fair  in 

Enniskillen  once  a month  and  that  you  live  here ?— 

No,  no ; you  are  sliding  that  in. 

6125.  Have  they  not  a fair  in  Lisnaskea  once  a 
month  ? — I go  to  it  sometimes  ; several  of  us  go  there. 

6126.  Except,  Mr.  Jordan,  that  you  have  a fair  in 
Enniskillen  once  a month  and  that  the  representative 
lives  in  Enniskillen  ; have  they  any  other  connection 
with  this  town? — Several  of  them  come  here  to  do 
business  from  time  to  time ; why,  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  in  that  distinct  but  occasionally  comes  to  Ennis- 
killen to  do  business. 

6127.  Do  you  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  if  they 
were  connected  with  the  Enniskillen  Union  they  would 
be  frequent  attendants  at  Board  meetings  in  Ennis- 
killen?— No,  I do  not  suggest  that,  because  we  have 
plenty  of  people  here  within  a very  short  space  of 
Enniskillen  that  don’t  attend,  so  it  would  be  no  novelty 
for  them  not  to  attend  when  the  people  at  our  doors 
don’t  attend  ; you  sometimes  can  hardly  get  a quorum. 

6128.  As  regards  the  attendances  at  board  meetings 
the  destruction  of  Lisnaskea  would  not  work  out  well? 
— I could  not  tell  that. 

6129.  As  regards  the  eight  divisions  of  the  County 
Cavan  which  still  propose  to  come  to  Enniskillen,  this 
is  a very  poor  district? — It  is  poor,  but  it  is  not  so  poor 
after  all ; here  for  a long  time  they  paid  no  rent  at  all, 
and  then  when  they  came  to  buy  out  their  land  they 
got  it  very  cheap,  and  while  apparently  the  country  is 
very  bad  they  are  not  so  badly  off  as  in  other  places. 

6130.  It  is  a mountain  district?— It  is  indeed,  and 
you  would  not  live  in  it  if  you  got  it  for  nothing. 

6131.  Is  it  not  so  situated  between  two  mountain 
ranges  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  to  Bawnboy 
at  all  except  through  one  gap? — Yes. 

6132.  Don’t  you  go  to  the  town  of  Ballyconnell, 
which  is  the  Quarter-- Sessions  town  near  Bawnboy?— -I 
have  been  at  Ballyconnell  two  or  three  times  at  Land 
League  meetings,  and  that  is  all  I know  about  it. 

6133.  You  know,  at  all  events,  that  in  this  district  of 
Cavan  they  are  unanimous  in  coming  to  Enniskillen?— 
Am  I not  in  favour  of  that  too  ; because  they  are  com- 
pelled— 

6134.  They  are  compelled  by  the  geographical  situa- 
tion to  come  that  way? — Yes;  and  it  is  their  market 
town. 

6135.  In  the  event  of  Enniskillen  Union  absorbing 

those  portions  of  Irvinestown  and  Ballyshannon  which 
are  in  this  county,  and  keeping  that  portion  of  Cavan 
which  still  comes  into  this  town,  and  in  the  event  of 
Lisnaskea  being  continued  and  taking  in  that  portion 
of  Clones  which  comes  into  the  County  Fermanagh, 
don’t  you  think  that  would  be  a very  good  arrange- 
ment, and  that  the  County  Fermanagh  would  be  well 
off  ? — I don’t  look  at  it  at  all  as  to  Enniskillen  being 
well  off  or  ill  off.  , 

6136.  The  County  Fermanagh  being  well  off? — I dont 
look  at  it  in  that  light  at  all.  I think  for  the  purpose 
of  economy  and  efficiency  this  amalgamation  should 
take  place,  no  matter  where  you  have  the  workhouse. 

6137.  Amalgamation  to  the  extent  I suggest,  would 
that  satisfy  you? — What  is  that? 

6138.  Enniskillen  absorbing  Irvinestown  and  Bally- 
shannon, and  retaining  portion  of  Civ  an,  which  now 
comes  in,  Lisnaskea  being  preserved  and  taking  in  fiiat 
portion  of  the  Cavan  Union  which  comes  into  Fer- 
managh ; would  not  that  make  the  County  Fermanagh 
fairly  well  off  as  regards  Poor  Law  ? — What  do  you 
mean  by  fairly  well  off  ; do  you  mean  pecuniary  advan- 
tage? 
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6139.  That  there  would  he  no  hardship  inflicted  on 
the  sick  poor ; the  Guardians  would  be  able  to  attend 
to  their  duties,  and  Poor  Law  administration  go  on 
•with  efficiency  and  economy? — That  is  a matter  of 
opinion,  but  my  opinion  is  the  other  way. 


6140.  Will  nothing  satisfy  you  except  the  destruc-  Ar,„  1Qn, 

tion  of  Lisnaslcea  ? — I refuse  to  answer  that,  because  ’ L 

that  assumes  that  anything  I have  said  would  go  to  Mr.  Jeremiah 
destroy  Lisnaslcea,  and  that  is  not  a fair  way  to  put  Jordan, 
it  to  me.  I have  no  interest  in  destroying  any  place, 
much  less  Lisnaskea. 


The  Earl  of  Belmore,  p.c.,  g.c.m.g.,  examined. 


6141.  Chairman. — For  some  time,  Lord  Belmore,  you 
have  been  Chairman  of  the  Enniskillen  Board  of  Guar- 
dians?— I was  a member  of  the  Enniskillen  Board  of 
Guardians,  I think,  for  about  forty-two  and  a half 
years,  from  September,  1856,  until  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  came  into  operation.  At  different  times  I 
filled  all  the  chairs,  and  for  about  half  the  time,  I 
think  twenty-one  years,  I was  chairman,  but  it  is  right 
to  say  there  were  two  breaks  in  my  time  when  I was 
not  living  in  the  county.  But  I was  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  actually  constantly  attending  as  chair- 
man, and  I was,  I think,  three  or  four  years  vice- 
chairman  before  that,  and  at  a very  early  period  of 
the  time  for  some  time,  I forget  how  long  exactly,  up 
to  1862  I was  deputy  vice-chairman,  and  therefore  I 
knew  what  went  on  then.  I have  not  been  a member 
of  the  board  since  the  Local  Government  Act  came  in  ; 
therefore  my  knowledge  does  not  embrace  some  things. 
I only  heard  Mr.  Jordan  mention  one  circumstance  I 
was  not  aware  of,  and  that  was  that  they  had  abolished 
the  rule  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  that  there  must 
be  a medical  certificate  that  the  person  was  not  fit  to  be 
removed  ; I don't  think  I knew  that. 

6142.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Poor  Law  conditions 
of  the  county  generally  ? — 'With  the  centre  of  the 
county ; this  part  of  the  county  I certainly  am. 

6143.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  breaking  up  of  any  Poor  Law  unions?— Yes;  I 
think  an  amalgamation  would  be  advisable  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  and  I don’t  think  there  would  be 
any  inconvenience  sufficiently  great  to  counteract  that 
advantage,  but  I don’t  quite  follow  Mr.  Jordan  in  his 
suggestion  as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  If  you  will 
allow  me  I will  tell  you  what  I think  might  be  done ; I 
believe,  I am  not  quite  sure — I speak  subject  to  cor- 
rection— I believe  the  Bawnboy  Union  was  not  an 
original  union. 

6144.  It  was  not ; it  was  made  in  1850  ? — It  was 
formed  out  of  Cavan,  before  I was  a member,  and  that 
probably  was  a reason  why  the  Cavan  divisions  came 
to  Enniskillen.  I know  the  country  there ; I have 
driven  from  Ballyconnell  through  Bawnboy  to  Dowra, 
and  I cannot  see  the  slightest  difficulty  why  those  eight 
divisions  should  not  have  been  in  the  'Bawnboy  Union ; 
there  is  a very  good  road  over  what  they  call  the  Gap — 
quite  as  good  as  many  of  the  roads  in  our  county — and 
it  is  a good  deal  nearer  to  Bawnboy  than  to  Ennis- 
killen, because  the  town  of  Dowra  is  twenty-two  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Enniskillen,  and  the  Guardians  of  that 
part  have  to  come  twenty-two  miles  to  get  to  Ennis- 


6M5.  They  come  to  Belcoo,  I suppose? — They  come 
to  Belcoo ; the  poor  probably  have  to  walk  and  the 
others  come  by  train.  It  is  quite  obvious  they  could 
not  go  to  the  Cavan  Union,  because  they  would  be 
fifty  miles,  more  or  less,  going  there,  but  I think  they 
might  go  to  Bawnboy. 


But  if  Bawnboy  were  broken  up? — I don’t 
think  it  could  be  broken  up.  However  that  is  not  foi 
me  to  say.  I think  it  is  so  far  from  Cavan  it  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  Bawnboy.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
other  side  of  the  county,  until  1899  we  had  one  division 
that  is  now  in  Irvinestown  in  Enniskillen,  Kilskerry 
Invasion,  and  I was  told  there  are  three  County  Tyrone 
divisions  in  Irvinestown.  I don’t  think  those  could 
possibly  go  into  the  Omagh  Union,  and  if  there  was  a 
Creaking  up  of  Irvinestown  those  four  divisions  must 
«»me  to  Enniskillen,  but  they  would  be  better  off  even 
ow  than  the  Dowra  people  are.  I would  be  inclined  to 
put  the  whole  of  Irvinestown  into  Enniskillen.  With 
BalJJskannon  Union  I think  the.  part  that  is 
, a™anagh  must  remain  with  Ballysnannon ; it 
would  be  more  convenient  for  everybody  it  should. 

-iiSee  any  difficulty  in  bringing  Lisnaskea  into 
ammkifien.  Lisnaskea  Union  comes  within  three- 
9*“  four’s  drive  from  Enniskillen— the 
miioo  P?mt  town  of  Lisnaskea  is  only  ten  Irish 
of  course  Crom  is  further,  fifteen  Irish  miles, 
, even  so,  it  would  be  nearer  than  Dowra  at  the  pre- 


sent moment.  I don’t  think  you  could  take  the  Clones  The  Earl  of 
part  of  Fermanagh  into  Enniskillen — dt  runs  within  a Belmore. 
mile  of  the  town  of  Clones — and  Clones  being  a rather 
important  centre  the  union  should  still  exist. 

6147.  Have  you  considered  whether  any  general 
scheme  of  small  district  -hospitals  might  nob  make  it 
possible  to  break  up  some  of  the  workhouses  ? — -Well, 

I have  not  considered  them  in  detail.  I have  a paper 
here  that  shows  the  accommodation  in  Enniskillen. 

Enniskillen  has  room  for  865  persons,  and  I believe 
in  the  Famine  time,  when  we  -had  a wooden  auxiliary 
building,  which  has  now  been  pulled  down,  but  which 
I remember  very  well— not  in  operation,  but  standing 
on  the  ground — I was  a member  of  the  board  ; we  took 
in  a thousand  people.  And  I find  the  total  number  on 
a daily  average  in  all  the  five  workhouses  in  Fer- 
managh, including  portion  of  Ballyshannon  and  portion 
of  Clones,  is  only  551.  Therefore  if  we  had  them  all 
we  should  still  have  309  spare  places  in  Enniskillen 
Workhouse.  I see  Lisnaskea  could  hold  them  also, 
but  Irvinestown  could  not  hold  them  all,  but  still  I 
don’t  propose  that  you  should  take  any  part  of  Bally- 
shannon or  Clones  into  Enniskillen,  and  that  would 
take  more  than  200  off  and  bring  it  down  only  to  300 
and  something. 

6148.  Would  you  be  in  favour,  Lord  Belmore,  of 
putting  different  classes  or  kinds  of  inmates  into  work- 
houses  that  might  be  closed  as  general  workhouses  ; for 
instance,  making  a workhouse  for  the  infirm  at  Irvine- 
stown or  Lisnaskea? — I have  not  considered  the  matter 
of  the  infirm. 

6149.  They  are  a very  numerous  class? — Yes  ; most 
of  the  people  are  infirm  except  the  children,  but  I don’t 
think  they  are  many. 

6150.  There  are  a large  number  of  children  in  Ennis- 
killen at  present? — I am  told  there  are  thirty-two, 
which  does  not  seem  a large  number  for  this  union, 
which,  before  you  took  Kilskerry  off,  was  forty  miles 
from  end  to  end.  With  regard  to  your  question  I can- 
not give  you  any  opinion  as  regards  Lisnaskea,  because 
I don’t  myself  see  what  it  could  be  used  for. 

6151.  Suppose  it  might  be  used  for  infirm  work- 
house  inmates  ? — If  it  was  wanted. 

6152.  These  people  could  'be  sent  by  train? — They 
could  be  sent  easily  enough ; of  course  there  is  plenty 
of  accommodation,  and  more  than  enough,  in  Ennis- 
killen, but  with  regard  to  "wliat  has  been  said  about 
harmless  idiots  I think  it  probably  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  an  overflow-house  from  Omagh,  just  as 
in  the  County  Dublin  there  is  an  overflow-house  from 
Richmond  Asylum,  and  I should  suppose  that  the 
medical  superintendent  of  the  asylum  would  have  charge 
of  them  ; it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  assistant ; 
there  is- an  assistant  now  at  Omagh ; always  has  been. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  put  an  assistant  in  Irvines- 
town ; I say  Irvinestown,  because  it  is  nearer  to  tho 
Omagh  Asylum. 

6153.  Some  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  Com- 
mission as  to  the  possibility  of  boarding  out  aged 
infirm  people? — ’Well,  I never  considered  that  matter. 

I never  heard  it  suggested  until  your  inquiry.  Of 
course  I have  heard  of  children  being  boarded  out. 

6154.  In  some  countries  something  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  boarding  out  aged  infirm  people? — That  is 
a new  point. 

6155.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a prudent  or  econo- 
mical course? — No;  I think  some  arrangement  might 
be  made,  as  is  done  in  England,  to  allow  married 
couples  who  are  aged  and  infirm  to  spend  a good  deal  of 
time  together. 

6156.  They  don’t  stay  together  very  much? — -I  don’t 
know  ; perhaps  they  don’t  wish  to,  but  they  can,  I 
believe,  if  they  do  wish  I think  they  would  be  more 
comfortable  than  in  some  of  the  very  inferior  houses 
that  they  would  have  to  live  in  if  they  were  boarded 
out.  I think  the  children  is  quite  a different  matter. 

6157.  Of  course  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  an  inmate 
in  the  workhouse  at  present  is  considerable,  and  they 
could  be  supported  very  much  more  cheaply  by  being 
boarded  out? — That  is  a question  I cannot  form  an 
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opinion  on.  I see  by  this  paper  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining inmates  in  Enniskillen  is  a good  deal  higher 
than  it  used  to  be.  When  I was  first  a member  it  did 
not  exceed  2s.  and  something  a week  ; now  it  is  3s.  and 
something,  and  in  Lisnaskea  it  is  4s.  and  something. 

6158.  Taking  the  cost  of  maintenance  under  all 
heads,  as  you  do  when  ascertaining  the  cost  of  a lunatic 
in  Omagh  and  other  asylums,  the  cost  of  a workhouse 
inmate  would  be  £20  a year,  more  or  less?— -I  should 
not  have  thought  it  would  have  been  so  much. 

6159.  That  is  merely  for  food  the  4s.  6 d.  ; the  proper 

way  to  take  the  cost  of  an  inmate  is  to  take  all  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment— salaries  and  everything 
else — and  divide  the  expenses  by  the  number  of  in- 
mates ? — If  you  want  to  get  an  average,  it  is  ; but  in  a 
private  house,  taking  another  person  or  two  into  a 
big  house  it  makes  very  little  difference ; they  share 
the  servants  and  the  house,  and;  nearly  everything  but 
the  food.  . „ , , , , . „ 

6160.  But  that  is  not  the  method  adopted  in  an 
asylum  ; they  take  the  entire  cost? — I am  not  much 
given  to  statistics ; I would  rather  not  discuss  them  ; 
I like  talking  about  general  principles. 

6161.  In  the  county  infirmary  here  a great  deal  more 
is  obtained  by  way  of  payment  from  patients  than 
used  to  be  the  case?— I am  not  a member  of  the  infir- 
mary committee  now ; I have  been  an  annual  governor 
for  a good  many  years.  But  I don't  quite  remember 
that  very  much  was  obtained  in  Enniskillen  from  the 
patients  before  the  Local  Government  Act. 

6162.  Now  a considerable  sum  is  obtained  ?— There 

is  perhaps  a better  system.  . 

6163.  I wish  to  ascertain  your  opinion  whether  you 
think  it  would  he  well  to  adopt  a similar  system  else- 
where with  a view  to  get  as  much  recoupment  as  could 
he  obtained ; at  present  the  system  in  the  infirmary  is 
that  people  are  asked  to  pay  as  much  as  they  really 
can  spare  ; a very  poor  person  comes  in  or  sends  a child 
in,  and  that  child  will  cost  a certain  amount  at  home, 
and  it  was  explained  to  me  by  some  of  the  managing 
body  of  the  infirmary  that  at  least  these  people  could 
pay  what  the  child  or  person  would,  cost  at  home? — 
That  would  be  rather  hard  to  ascertain. 

6164.  It  would  be ; bub  even  to  the  extent  of  Is.  a 
week,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  local 
bodies  entrusted  with  the  power  of  assessing  and  fixing 
a sum  which  could  be  legally  recovered,  leaving  it  to 
the  discretion  altogether  of  the  local  bodies?— -Do  you 
mean  the  county  infirmary  or  the  workhouse  infirmary  ? 

6165-  Both?— I don’t  see  how  the  'Board  of  Guar- 
dians could  interfere  with  the  county  infirmary. 

6166.  Oh,  no ; with  their  own  inmates  ? — I really 
never  considered  that  question ; I would  rather  not 
give  an  answer ; that  may  be  one  of  the  things  that 
has  rather  grown  up  since  I was  chairman  of  the 
board.  I was  not  able  to  attend  the  board  the  last 
year  I was  chairman ; I have  not  attended  the  board 
for  about,  I think,  six  years  now. 

6167.  If  people  had  to  pay  some  little  sum,  don  t you 
think  it  would  take  away  out  of  their  minds  a good 
deal  of  the  idea  of  pauper  assistance  ? — Of  course,  if  they 


ave  to  pay  they  are  not  paupers. 

6168.  It  would  do  away  with  that  idea?— Yes;  that 
'ould  be  an  advantage. 


6169.  Was  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish  to 
mention  ?— Mr.  Jordan  mad©  an  observation  I should 
like  to  say  a word  about.  He  suggested  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children  should  be  boarded  out  in  some 


6170.  Sent  to  penitentiaries?— I think  that  would  be 
all  very  well  in  the  case  of  the  first  time  the  woman 
came  in,  hut  I know  something  about  an  association  in 
Dublin,  the  Protestant  Girls’  Aid  Association,  and  I 
understand  they  make  an  absolute  rule  never  to  take  a 
girl  in  a second  time,  and  I daresay  it  is  a very  good 
rule  because  if  a girl  knew  she  could  come  backwards 
and ’forwards,  as  in  the  workhouse,  it  would  be  an  en- 
couragement to  her  to  lead  an  immoral  life,  but  if  she 
only  came  in  once  I think  it  would  he  very  good  to 
have  her  to  go  to  some  of  these  institutions  under  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations. 

6171-  Those  who  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  that  had 
the  view  that  if  they  were  taken  the  first  time  it  would 
reclaim  them  ? — I understand  they  get  them  situations 
when  they  have  tested  them  a little  while,  and  board 
the  children  out,  and  have  them  better  educated  than 
they  would  be  in  the  workhouse. 

6172.  Do  you  know  how  it  acts ; have  you  any  in- 
formation as  to  how  these  girls  turn  out  afterwards 
from  that  society  ? — I have  not  got  any  information  so 
much  about  the  girls ; I gob  their  report  the  other  day. 


I subscribe  to  the  society.  About  the  children— and  it 
appears  to  be  very  successful  as  regards  the  children— 
they  are  not  grouped  together  in  a large  establishment 

6173.  That  institution  is  in  Dublin,  and  I daresay 
we  shall  get  some  evidence  from  it?— That  institution 
is  in  Dublin. 

6174.  Mr.  Muknaghan.  — You  dropped  a remark  in 
connection  with  the  Bawnboy  Union ; perhaps  you 
would  not  mind  explaining  why  you  think  the  Bawnbov 
people  should  not  go  to  Cavan  ? — It  is  in  the  north  of 
the  County  Cavan.  I don’t  know  Cavan,  but  in  former 
times — in  the  days  before  the  railways— I had  to  tra- 
verse Cavan  going  to  Dublin,  but  I have  known  the 
north  of  Cavan  from  Cavan  upwards,  and  I think  that 
part  too  far  from  the  town  of  Cavan. 

6175.  Too  far  for  the  sick ; but  about  workhouse 
inmates? — I cannot  give  evidence  about  that  part  of 
the  county ; I know  it  more  from  maps. 

6176.  Your  remark  would  apply  more  to  the  sick 
than  to  the  others? — It  would  apply  to  everybody; 
there  is  no  railway  connection  between  Bawnboy  and 
Cavan  without  coming  round  here  and  by  Florence- 
court  station. 

6177.  You  heard  Mr.  Jordan’s  remark  about  rating, 
what  would  you  think  of  his  suggestion  about  the 
extension  of  the  area  of  rating  to  the  county? — I don't 
quite  follow  that. 

6X78.  A question  was  put  to  him  with  regard  to  his 
view  as  to  the  area  of  rating  and  he  said  he  would 
like  to  see  the  area  as  wide  as  possible  ? — I have  no 
very  strong  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have 
union  rating  now,  hut  before  we  had  union  rating  I 
had  to  pay  rates  in  two  or  three  divisions — in  Ennis- 
killen, where  there  were  a great  many  paupers,  where 
the  rates  were  high,  and  in  two  country  divisions, 
where  the  rates  were  low — and  I really  don’t  think  it 
makes  very  much  difference  whether  there  is  union 
rating  or  district  rating  if  you  have  to  pay  rates  as  I 
had.  Of  course  the  persons  who  had  to  pay  rates  in 
the  cheap  part  were  better  off,  and  persons  in  Ennis- 
killen were  worse  off. 

6179.  Would  you  go  outside  the  county? — If  you  had 
a part  of  Tyrone  in  a Fermanagh  Union  I would  rate 
that  for  Fermanagh. 

6180.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  a national  rate  instead 
of  a county  rate  ? — Oh,  no.  I think  the  body  that  has 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  union  should  control  the 
rating.  I don’t  see  how  you  are  to  make  your  estimates 
or  anything  if  you  do  that. 

618L  Chairman. — The  same  way  as  they  are  done 
now? — I think  our  estimates  in  Enniskillen  were 
exceedingly  well  done.  Mr.  Morrison  for  a,  great  many 
years  was  the  clerk,  and  I thought  he  did  his  work 
extremely  well  and  ran  the  union  very  cheaply  con- 
sidering its  immense  size ; it  only  cost  £4,000,  and  it  is 
very  little  in  excess  of  that  now. 

6182.  The  Guardians  estimate  what  they  want  and 
send  the  demand  to  the  County  Council? — Mr.  Mur- 
iiaghan  mentioned  a general  rate  for  all  Ireland.  In 
the  same  way  the  county  would  send  its  demand  to 
the  national  body. 

6183.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — I did  not  think  the  Ulster- 
men would  consent  to  a rate  so  widespread.  In  your 
calculation  as  to  551  inmates  in  the  workhouses,  you 
have  included  the  harmless  lunatics? — Everybody  that 
is  in  it,. 

6184.  If  the  children  and  harmless  lunatics  were 
taken  out  of  that  calculation,  the  number  would  be 
much  smaller? — Ninety-five  would  be  taken  off. 

6185.  That  would  leave  450,  roughly ? — Yes;  460 

about.  . . 

6186.  Then  you  think  the  present  house  in  Ennis- 
killen would  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  that 
450?— As  far  as  I can  see  it  would  go  very_  nearly 
double  ; there  may  be  more  cubic  feet  of  air  m each 
room. 

6187.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'Do  you  know  whether  there  is 

a certain  amount  of  unpopularity  attached  to  the  work- 
house  infirmaries  on  account  of  their  connection  wit 
the  workhouse? — I suppose  there  is.  I believe  pe°P 
would  rather  go  into  the  county  infirmary  than  tn 
workhouse  infirmary.  . 

6188.  Is  that  partly  on  account  of  the  separatio 
from  the  workhouse? — I think  it  ia  the  idea  that  a per- 
son going  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  becomes 
pauper,  but  I only  know  it  from  hearsay.  * ,“c® 
know  that  I ever  talked  to  anybody  about  it ; but  sup- 
posing I had  anybody  connected  with  me,  a servant 
anybody  in  my  place,  who  wanted  to  go  into  •)n7Te 
mary,  they  would  very  much  object  to  going  into 
workhouse  infirmary,  unless  it  was  a contagious 
ease,  when  it  is  understood  they  must. 
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6189.  Would  it  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  work- 
house  infirmaries  if  separated  from  the  workhouse  and 
made  district  hospitals  ?— I don’t  see  how  you  could 

W°6190. ' It  could  be  done?— I am  not  a judge,  but  I 
would  see  difficulties  in  the  way.  Of  course  if  you  give 
up  one  of  the  present  houses,  say  Lisnaskea,  as  a 
general  workhouse,  we  might  apply  it  to  a purpose  of 
that  sort;  that  would  involve,  of  course,  the  keeping 
up  of  another  staff.  I think  the  great  advantage  in 
amalgamation  would  be  that  you  would  get  rid  of  two 
staffs  and  merely  have  the  staff  in  Enniskillen. 

6191.  You  have  not  considered  the  separation  of  con- 
sumptive patients?— I have  not;  there  are  a great 
many  new  theories  about  consumption  that  I never 
heard  of  until  of  late  years,  and  I don’t  like  to  give 
information  on  a subject  of  that  sort. 

6192.  Mr.  Muldoon. — 'Bawnboy  Union  lies  close  to 
the  Cavan  Union,  does  it  not?— I suppose  part  of  it 
touches  the  Cavan  Union,  but  I really  don't  know 
where  the  division  is;  I don’t  know  whether,  for  in- 
stance, Belturbet  is  in  Bawnboy  or  Cavan. 

6193.  Are  you  aware  that  the  most  extreme  limit  of 
the  Bawnboy  Union  would  not  be  more  than  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  Cavan  Union  Workhouse? — No,  I am 
not  aware,  but  certainly  if  you  had  the  Dowra  division 
added  on  it  would  be  a great  deal  more. 

6194.  Chairman. — How  many  miles  is  it  from  Swan- 
linbar  to  Cavan? 

Mr.  Muldoon. — Thirty,  I am  instructed. 

Witness. — If  you  show  me  the  map  I can  tell.  (Map 
produced.)  Are  you  talking  of  the  town  of  Cavan? 

Mr.  Muldoon. — The  town  of  Cavan,  where  the  work- 
house  is  now  situated,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
Bawnboy  Union. 

6195.  Chairman. — Swanlinbar? — 'I  should  say  it 
would  be  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  (English). 

6196.  Mr.  Muldoon. — In  the  event  of  the  Bawnboy 
Union  being  broken  up,  it  would  be  naturally  absorbed 
by  Cavan  ? — -If  it  was  broken  up,  but  I assume  it  could 
not  be  broken  up.  If  it  was  necessary  to  form  it  after 
the  other  unions  were  formed  it  is  a very  good  proof 
it  was  wanted. 

6197.  If  the  people  of  Cavan  are  in  favour  of  the 
amalgamation  of  unions  and  the  lessening  of  the  num- 
ber of  workhouses  Bawnboy  would  be  one  of  the  doomed 
unions? — It  might  be. 

6198.  And,  naturally,  it  would  be  absorbed  by 
Cavan  ? — Of  course  it  would  if  it  was  broken  up. 

6199.  You  are  aware  that  the  local  people  of  the 
district  that  now  come  to  Enniskillen  are  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  coming  to  Einniskillen  ? — I 
believe  they  like  to  come  to  the  Enniskillen  fairs. 

6200.  And  if  there  was  any  order  made  or  report 
made  recommending  the  contrary  it  would  run  counter 
to  a large  extent  to  the  local  feeling  ? — It  may  ; but 
that  is  not  my  point  of  view. 

6201.  It  would  not  make  for  efficiency? — I think  it 
would  make  for  efficiency. 

6202.  A district  which  is  unanimously  in  favour  of 
coming  to  one  place,  to  compel  them  to  go  to  another 
would  make  for  efficiency  ? — It  would,  because  it  would 
reduce  the  rates. 

6203.  Nobody  has  suggested  abolishing  Enniskillen 
—even  Mr.  Jordan? — I believe  Irvinestown  suggested 
it. 

6204.  Have  you  ever  driven  from  Dowra  to  Bawnboy 
through  Gian  Gap?— I have  driven  from  Bawnboy  to 
Dowra  through  the  Gian  Gap. 

6205.  Often?— Once. 

6206.  Is  that  your  experience  of  the  drive  ; you  have 
never  reversed  the  drive? — I have  not  reversed  the 
drive. 

6207.  What  time  of  the  year  was  this? — In  August, 
twenty  years  ago. 

6208.  You.  have  never  seen  the  road  in  winter?— I 
have  not,  but  I can  imagine  the  road ; I have  seen 
other  roads  like  it. 

6209.  You  will  never  face  that  drive  again  ? — I have 
never  been  but  once  that  way. 

6210.  I am  instructed  it  would  be  very  hazardous  for 
you  to  drive  it  again? — 'In  Australia  I have  driven 
across  roads  a hundred  times  worse  than  that,  and  I 
have  had  to  swim  my  horse  across  a river ; I would  say 
the  Bawnboy  road  is  much  easier  than  that. 


6211.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  inhabitants  have  ^ou- ; j 1903. 
to  go  to  Ballyconnell,  their  Quarter  Sessions  town,  ' — - 
they  have  to  come  round  by  Belcoo  and  take  the  train?  The  Earl  of 
— No ; but  I would  not  contradict  it  if  you  say  that  Belmore 
is  the  case  ; but  if  I was  going  from  Dowra  to  Bally- 
connell, and  I had  the  means  of  driving,  I should  cer- 
tainly drive  instead  of  going  round  by  Belcoo. 


6212.  You  know  the  Lisnaskea  district? — Of  course, 
1 have  travelled  it  by  road  and  train. 

6213.  There  are  a great  number  of  inhabited  islands 
in  the  union  ? — I know  there  are ; some  of  them  once 
belonged  to  me. 

6214.  It  would  be  somewhat  inconvenient  the  transit 
to  Enniskillen  under  such  circumstances  ; at  all  events 
there  would  be  some  local  reason  for  retaining  a Poor 
Law  administrative  system? — I can  understand  that  a 
people  who  have  a workhouse  in  their  midst  are  un- 
willing to  give  it  up. 

6216.  You  can  see  no  other  reason? — No. 

6216.  They  have  no  railway  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake? — iNo  ; but  they  can  just  as  easily  come  here  as 
go  across  to  Lisnaskea  across  the  lake. 


6217.  It  is  only  six  miles  across? — I have  been  all 
down  the  other  side  of  the  lake  by  road ; it  is  a very 
easy  road. 

6218.  In  case  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is 
looked  after  by  Enniskillen  and  the  southern  part  by 
Lisnaskea,  and  that  portion  of  Clones  is  taken  in, 
would  you  have  any  objection  to  Fermanagh  County 
being  Poor  Lawed  in  that  way  with  two  unions? — I 
have  not  considered  that  question,  but  I don’t  see 
anything  would  be  gained  by  doing  it.  I think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  one  in  the  way  I have  sug- 
gested, leaving  the  part  of  Fermanagh  that  is  in  Clones 
Union  to  Clones  and  leaving  the  part  of  Rallyshannon 
that  is  in  Fermanagh  to  Ballyshannon. 

6219.  That  would  not  bo  much  of  a reform?— It 
would  be  a great  reform. 

6220.  The  county  would  still  not  be  self-contained  ?— 
I don’t  attach  any  advantage  to  its  being  self-contained ; 
it  would  be  a compact  area. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — Except  when  it  is  proposed  to  bring 
in  Oavan,  then  the  self-contained  principle  is  a good 


6221.  Mr.  MuRNAGHAN.-fBefore  you  just  leave  I 
would  like  to  have  your  view  on  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation that  has  been  raised  here  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  County  Council.  I would  like  to  know  what  repre- 
sentation you  would  suggest  for  the  localities  that 
might  lose  their  workhouses? — They  would  have  to 
come  to  Enniskillen,  of  course.  But  Mr.  Jordan,  I 
think,  suggested— I don’t  know  that  I quite  follow  him, 
because  I think  there  have  been  some  changes  since  I 
was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ; when  I was 
a member  of  the  board  we  had  one  of  the  biggest 
boards  in  Ireland  ; we  had  forty-two  divisions,  and 
there  were  forty-one  other  members,  then  there  were 
the  ex-officio  Guardians  besides,  that  brought  the 
number  up  to  nearly  ninety  or  ninety-two ; I hardly 
ever  saw  half  of  them,  attend ; perhaps  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  there  was  some  great  whip,  there  may 
have  been  a little  more  than  half,  but  I don  t think  I 
ever  saw  fifty  of  those  ninety  attend,  and,  therefore, 
it  shows  the  board  was  obviously  too  large,  and  you 
could  hardly  have  given  them  sitting  room  I think  if 
you  have  the  whole  of  the  other  two  unions  you  must, 
of  course,  reduce  the  numbers  by  having  only  one 
elected  Guardian  for  each  division,  but  I dont  see 
any  objection  to  that  in  any  way.  Probably,  of  course, 
there  may  be  an  odd  case  where  there  are  two  people  of 
different  political  opinions  in  each  division;  that 
would  not  be  often  the  case,  and  I dont  think  it 
would  affect  party  positions. 

6222.  That  is  the  only  change  you  would  think  neces- 


iry? — Yes. 

6220.  What  about  dispensary  committees,  they  were 
,rv  useful  bodies?— I don’t  know  much  about  dis- 
msary  committees;  I was  nominally  a member  of  the 
nniskillen  < ’ ‘ 


mmittees ; 1 was  uumumij  » 

a one,  and  I was  a member  of  the  Sixmile- 

ross  committee  in  Tyrone,  but  I only  attended  the 
anmittee  once,  and  that  was  for  the  election  of  a 
. T rUn’f.  trn/vw  much  about  it. 
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Nov.  11,  1903. 

Mr.  Hugh  R. 
Lindsay. 


Mr.  Hugh  R.  Lindsay,  j.p.,  examined. 


6224.  Chairman. — You  have  been  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  for  some  time? — I have. 

6225.  And,  as  a County  Councillor,  you  are  familiar 
with  the  county  generally? — Well,  fairly. 

6226.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  beneficial  or  useful  in  the  interests  of  economy 
and  efficiency  combined  to  break  up  any  of  the  unions 
of  the  county  ? — I have  ; I would  be  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamation on  the  ground  of  economy,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent system  is  not  satisfactory.  I would  go  in  for 
amalgamating  Lisnaskea  and  Irvinestown  with  Ennis- 
killen. 

6227.  Wha-t  would  you  do  with  the  Ballyshannon 
part  of  Fermanagh? — I would  also  take  it  into  the 
Enniskillen  Union  and  Clones  No.  2 district  into  Ennis- 
killen Union,  and  make  the  county  the  unit,  together 
with  the  eight  Cavan  divisions. 

6228.  You  would  propose  to  retain  the  Enniskillen 
Union  as  it  is? — I would. 

6229.  In  the  event  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Bawn- 
boy  Union,  do  you  think  the  Enniskillen  Union  could 
take  some  of  that  as  well? — I am  not  so  certain  on 
that  point ; I daresay  we  could.  We  might  take  one 
or  two  of  the  divisions  on  this  side  of  Bawnboy.  The 
roads  are  good  from  here  into  Bawnboy  and  Swanlinbar, 
and  this  seems  the  market  town  for  the  whole  district.. 

6230.  If  the  workhouses  were  closed  at  Lisnaskea 
and  Irvinestown  what  arrangements  do  you  think  would 
be  necessary  at  those  centres? — I would  abolish  them 
entirely. 

6231.  And  bring  the  sick  here? — Yes  ; I think  I 
would  be  inclined  to  go  in  for  hospitals  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  county — one  at  Garrison  or  Belleek,  one  at 
Belcoo  or  Blacklion,  and  one  at  Rosslea  or  Newtown- 
butler. 

6232.  How  far  is  Rosslea  from  Clones? — Four  Irish 
miles. 

6233.  Would  not  that  be  a very  short  distance  to 
have  between  two  hospitals  ? — It  would,  unless  you  were 
thinking  of  abolishing  Clones  and  putting  it  into 
Monaghan. 

6234.  How  would’  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  sick 
of  Clones  No.  2 district  if  the  hospital  were  retained  at 
Clones? — You  would  treat  them  there. 

6236.  Supposing  you  take  Clones  No.  2 into  the 
Fermanagh  Union,  the  new  Enniskillen  Union,  would 
you  oblige  the  sick  to  come  here  ; you  said  you  would 
have  a hospital  at  Rosslea? — If  you  had  a cottage 
hospital  at  Rosslea  or  in  Newtownbutler  it  would 
accommodate  the  sick  of  No.  2 Clones  district. 

6236.  Supposing  there  was  a hospital  at  Clones  and 
that  the  District  Council  of  Clones  No.  2 or  the  Poor 
Law  body  for  that  district  should  be  empowered  to 
board  or  send  the  sick  into  the  Clones  hospital  to  he 
treated  at  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  in  that 
hospital  ? — Yes  ; I should  say  that  would  meet  it. 

6237.  And  that  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  keep  up 
a separate  institution? — Yes. 

6238.  You  would  merely  have  the  cost  per  head  for 
the  actual  number  of  days? — Yes. 


6247.  That  would  be  your  chief  saving  ?— VP5 . •, 

would  abolish  two  staffs  of  officials.  There  would  h * 
very  substantial  saving  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
the  children.  The  present  teaching  of  the  children  nf 
the  three  unions  costs  close  on  £300— that  is  the  ruT 
tion  of  this  county  in  Clones  and  the  portion  in 
Belleek.  I should  say  that  two  teachers  would  U 
sufficient  to  teach  all  the  children  ; there  cannot  L, 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  in  the  county.  Do 

6248.  Would  you  like  the  children  to  be  excluded 
altogether  from  the  Poor  Law'  institution  of  the  future? 
—Yes.  I believe  the  boarding-out  system  is  much 
healthier,  better  for  the  children,  and  they  make  a 
better  start  in  life  after  ; and  since  the  lady  inspectors 
were  appointed  their  lot  is  somewhat  improved. 

6249.  Would  you  think  it  well  that  the  powers  of 
Guardians  should  be  enlarged  for  putting  out  children 
so  that  you  practically  might  be  able  to  board  out  all 
if  not  nearly  all,  the  children  you  have  ?—' Yes  ; I would 
go  stiffly  in  for  that. 

6260.  You  would  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  all 
illegitimate  children  should  be  boarded  out  ?— I would 
if  the  mothers  were  not  sufficiently  careful  to  look  after 
them. 

6251.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  Guardians  whether 
they  would  take  the  children  or  not  from  the  custody 
of  the  mothers? — I would.  3 


6252.  It  might  be  feared  that  some  encouragement 
to  immorality  would  be  given  if  it  was  made  too  easy 
to  a woman  to  get  rid  of  her  child?— Yes  ; there  would 
be  that  danger. 

6253.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 
would  consider  that  in  each  case  ? — I expect  they  would. 

625?.  And  they  would  not  make  a loose  general 
practice  that  would  act  unfavourably  on  morality?— I 
don’t  believe  they  would. 

6255.  You  think  the  discretion  might  be  safely  left 
to  them  ?— I think  it  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Guardians. 


6256.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
getting  suitable  homes  for  the  boarding  out  of  the 
children  you  have  at  present  in  your  workhouse?— I 
don’t  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty. 

6257.  You  have  not  experienced  difficulty  in  the 
past? — No;  on  the  contrary. 

6258.  Is  there  competition  for  them  by  suitable 
people  ? — Yes. 


6259.  Your  poundage  rate  in  Enniskillen  for  Poor 
Law  purposes  is  very  low? — It  is. 

6260.  A great  deal  lower  than  Irvinestown,  for  in- 
stance ; 7| d.  in  Enniskillen  and  9£d.  in  Irvinestown. 
It  is  b%d.  in  Lisnaskea  ? — They  are  a model  board. 

6261.  You  have  a very  large  number  of  women  with 
illegitimate  children  in  your  workhouse  at  present?— 
Unfortunately,  we  have. 

6262.  I think  the  members  of  the  Commission  saw 


about  twenty-two  of  them  a couple  of  days  ago? — Yea 
6263.  There  were  two  of  the  women  that  were  there 
that  had  been  married,  but  they  had  two  or  three 
children  before  they  were  married  ? — 'Yes. 


6239.  Might  that  also  be  applied  by  the  Belleek  dis- 
trict sending  their  sick  into  Ballyshannon? — It  could. 

6240.  So  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  a 
hospital  at  that  end  of  the  county? — Yes ; you  could 
utilise  Clones  and  Ballyshannon  Workhouses  for  that 
purpose. 

6241.  What  would  be  your  view  about  the  Irvines- 
town Union? — That  it  should  be  merged  into  Ennis- 
killen. 

6242.  Would  you  let  that  part  of  Tyrone  go  to 
Omagh  ? — I would  let  that  part  of  Tyrone  go  to  Omagh  ; 
it  is  not  too  far  away  from  it. 

6243.  The  amount  given  in  outdoor  relief  is  relatively 
very  small  indeed  in  this  union? — It  is. 

6244.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  allegations  have 
been  made  as  to  any  hardship  resulting  to  the  poor 
owing  to  any  rigorous,  or  alleged  rigorous,  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  under. the  head  of  outdoor  relief? 
— I cannot  say  that  any  case  of  hardship  has  reached 
my  ears,  but  sometimes  the  Guardians  are  a shade 
penurious  in  such  cases. 

6246.  It  has  not  been  represented  to  you  on  any 
authority  that  any  real  hardship  has  resulted? — [No. 

6246.  By  the  amalgamation  of  these  unions  you 
would  look  to  a large  reduction  in  salaries  ? — I would. 


6264.  So  that  practically  nearly  all  -the  female  in- 
mates of  the  workhouse  are  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children? — They  are. 

6265.  They  are  a rather  troublesome  class? — ’In- 
deed they  are,  and  very  useless ; you  can  get  no  work 
out  of  them  at  alL 

6266.  You  are  aware,  I presume,  that  a great  many 
of  these  women  have  two,  three,  and  four  children? — 
Yes. 

6267.  They  keep  on  going  out  and  coming  back  again 
with  additions  to  their  families? — Yes;  and  there 
seems  very  little  chance  of  remedying  that. 

6268.  In  Poor  Law  institutions  for  the  future  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  way  we  were  dis- 
cussing just  now,  to  exclude  these  women  from  work- 
houses  and  treat  them  elsewhere  ? — Well,  it  might  be ; 
in  an  institution  or  home. 

6269.  There  are  penitentiaries  at  present  managed  by 
various  religious  associations  or  bodies  ? — Certainly ; it 
is  not  desirable  to  have  them  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  deserving  sick  in  hospital. 

6270.  At  present  they  are  employed  as  scrubbers,  not 
as  attendants  or  wardsimaids  ? — Yes. 

627L  Would  you  be  disposed  to  try  such  a system  if 
the  religious  communities  were  in  favour  of  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Guardians?--!  would. 
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6272.  On  the  question  whether  disused  workhouses 
might  not  be  used,  even  if  the  union  were  broken  up, 
for” other  purposes,  Poor  Law  purposes  first  and  lunatic 
asylum  purposes  in  the  second  place,  would  you 
approve  of  a workhouse  like  Irvinestown  or  Lisnaskea 
being  used  for  putting  all  the  inmates  of  a certain  class 
in,  say  all  the  infirm  of  the  County  Fermanagh? — 1 
think  Enniskillen  Workhouse  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  all  purposes. 

6273.  You  think  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  consider 
that  question  unless  Enniskillen  were  too  small? — I 
would. 

6274.  Now,  as  regards  lunatics,  Omagh  asylum  is  too 
6mall  for  its  present  purposes,  and  if  this’ workhouse 
were  closed  and  if  it  were  considered  by  Parliament 
that  lunatics  for  the  future  should  not  be  maintained 
in  workhouses,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  disused 

workhouses  used  as  auxiliary  lunatic  asylums? I 

would  be  in  favour  of  two  or  three  for  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  not  including  Belfast. 

6275.  Did  you  think  where  these  might  be  placed  ?— 
I did  not ; I should  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
that ; you  would  be  a better  authority  on  that  than  I 
would  be.  I suppose  the  expense  of  those  would  be 
provided. 

6276.  Part  by  the  Government  and  part  payment 
per  head ; each  county  that  would  send  would  pay  so 
much  per  head  ? — Yes. 

6277.  You  think  that  would  he  cheaper,  or  have  you 
considered  the  question  whether  that  would  be  cheaper 
than  enlarging  the  existing  asylums?— I would  rather 
see  harmless  lunatics  kept  away  from  .the  present 
Omagh  asylum  ; the  authorities  there  don’t  seem  to 
want  them  at  all. 

6278.  They  are  over-full,  but  if  they  got  an  addi- 
tional building  they  might  have  no  objection  ?— They 
might  not. 

6279.  But  as  regards  fever  for  the  County  Fermanagh, 
how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  fever  cases?— As 
we  stand  at  present  we  probably  would  encounter  as 
much  difficulty,  or  do  encounter  as  much  difficulty  or 
more,  than  if  we  had  the  whole  county  in  one  union 
because  we  have  to1  go  to  Dowra,  which  is  the  extreme 
end  of  the  Cavan  district,  and  we  get  most  of  the 
patients  in  from  that  part  for  bhe  fever  hospital. 

6280-  How  far  is  Dowra  ?— -Seventeen  Irish  miles. 

628L  You  have  patients  occasionally  from  there? 

Most  of  them  come  from  there. 

6282.  How  far  would  they  be  at  Dowra  from  the 
nearest  workhouse,  say  Manorliamilton  or 

Mohill  ? — I should  think  probably  Bawnboy  would  be 
the  nearest,  and  this  road  Lord  Belmore  refers  to 
through  Gian  Gap  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  roads 
in  Ireland— you  have  to  walk  the  bulk  of  the  road  ; to 
goto  Bawnboy  by  any  reasonable  road  from  Dowra  you 
have  twenty-five  miles. 

6283.  How  far  would  Dowra  be  from  Mohill?— I 
cannot  say. 

6284.  As  regards  fever  from  Irvinestown  and  Lisnas- 
6ea,  do  you  think  those  cases  might  be  treated  here  at 
Ehmskillen  ?— Oh,  yes. 

6ffi5.  With  a good  ambulance  ?— Yes ; the  roads  are 
much  better  in  the  County  Fermanagh  than  probably 
m any  other  county ; the  road  from  here  to  Clones  is 
quite  level,  and  the  same  up  to  Derrylin  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake. 

Your  fever  hospital  here  is  large?— It  is. 

Qulte  equal  to  any  emergency  that  would  be 
iiicely  to  arise  in  the  county?— Yes ; I see  others  of 
mem  have  not  such  accommodation. 

6288.  You  have  a considerable  number  of  fever  cases 
present? — We  have  a lot  of  diphtheria  cases,  and 
as  to  the  conveyance  of  fever  patients  I would  hope  the 
otorcar  might  come  in,  because  our  roads  are  so  level. 

^ve  starl:ed  motor  ambulances  in  some 
parts  of  England  ? Yes ; I saw  that.  A motor  fever 
van  would  be  very  desirable,  and  would  cause  no 
inconvenience  to  the  poor  patient. 

HaT9  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
of  aged  and  infirm  people?— I am  afraid 
there  would  be  a difficulty  in  that. 

that  tbo^'e  P08S1ibility  is  that  the  proposal  would  be 
mat  the  should  be  boarded  out  with  relatives  ?- 
inducemonff  YLeU  pai<*  for  1 daresay  it  would  be  an 
cement  to  the  people  to  take  care  of  them. 

*2  P°  y°n  not  think  that  elderly  people  might  be 
danW+h?6  that,  the7  good  food  at  all  events?— I 
incline!  4-  y might,  but  they  would  be  rather  more 
to  take  healthy  children  than  old  people. 


6293.  Then  the  proposal  is  not  attractive  to  you  at 
present? — No. 

6294.  As  regards  the  question  of  rates,  you  heard 

Air.  Jordans  idea,  which  seemed  to  come  into  his  mind 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  about  haying  a county  rate 
or  even  a national  rate?— I would  not  be  so  much 
inclined  for  a universal  rate,  but  I would  go  in  for  a 
union  rate  or  county  rate.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
a union-at-large  rate  is  more  useful  to  us — very  poor 
people  m some  of  the  backward  districts  get  a little 
relief  from  the  wealthier  classes,  and  where  an  im- 
provement or  a sanitary  good  is  to  be  carried  out  in  one 
particular  district,  if  the  expense  is  scattered  over  the 
whole  union  it  is  not  so  much  opposed  as  if  the  expense 
were  confined  to  the  district.  * 

6295  You  would  think  it  fair  that  the  highly-rated 
parts  of  the  union  and  the  less  highly-rated  part  should 
be  continued  under  a county  rate?— I do;  it  conies 
very  hard  on  the  very  poor.  When  it  was  formerly 
divisional  rating  it  came  very  hard  on  the  division  to 
raise  a certain  amount  of  money  to  keep  up  the  re- 
quirements of  that  division,  inasmuch  as  the  land  was 
low  let  and  the  rate  had  to  be  pitched  high  to  raise  a 
certain  sum  of  money. 

6296.  You  think  there  are  too  many  Guardians  at 
present . 1 es ; I would  be  inclined  to  reduce  the 
Guardians  to  less  than  one-fourth  the  number  that  are 
in  the  County  Fermanagh  at  present.  We  have  in  the 
Enniskillen  Workhouse  about  one  Guardian  to  every 
two  paupers,  and  in  some  of  the  unions  they  have  one 
Guardian  to  each  pauper. 

, Ohaihmam.  1 think  the  County  Cavan  part  has 
eleven  paupers  and  seventeen  Guardians. 

Mr.  Murnagkan. — And  in  the  Tyrone  part  there  are 
eleven  Guardians  to  seven  paupers. 

6297.  Chairman. — <As  regards  getting  contributions 
from  people  who  are  not  destitute,  but  who  are  poor, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  Boards  of  Guardians 
a discretion  in  fixing  some  small  scale  on  which  an 
individual  should  pay?— I would;  I would  give  them 
the  same  discretion  that  they  have  with  regard  to  the 
paying  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  that  is  not  abused 
m any  way ; the  charge  is  fixed  according  to  the  man’s 
means. 

6296.  That  is  in  the  county  infirmary  ?— No  ; but  our 
own  infirmary. 

6299.  You  get  very  little,  but  if  it  were  the  rule 
always  to  examine  each  case  and  see  whether  that  per- 
son could  pay,  supposing  a person  was  earning  £1  a 
week  and  had  a large  family  he  would  be  a poor  person, 
but  if  a member  of  his  family  came  in  for  medical  re- 
lief that  member  would  cost  a certain  amount  at  home  ? 
— No  doubt. 

6300.  He  could  pay  a little?— In  that  case  we  do 
charge  a little. 

6301.  What  is  the  least  you  charge  ?— 3s.  6 d.  a week, 
or  6d.  a day. 

6302.  I was  thinking  of  a payment  as  low  as  Is.  a 
week?— That  would  be  very  low,  but  it  would  rais3 
•him  from  the  standard  of  pauper. 

6303.  Make  him  feel  more  independent? — Yes;  wa 
have  pensioners  on  our  books,  and  we  get  from  4 d.  to. 

6 a.  a day  from  them. 

6304.  I observed  a large  number  of  the  fever- 
patients  are  entering  as  paying  patients  ?— Yes.  As 
regards  tramps,  I would  make  no  provision  in  the  work- 
house at  all  for  tramps.  I think  the  present  system 
encourages  the  tramp  nuisance.  We  must  always,  I 
should  say,  have  an  honest,  poor  artizan  or  labourer- 
moving  from  one  place  to  another ; I would  enable  the.- 
police  to  give  that  man  a ticket  for  one  night’s  lodging 
and  board  in  a licensed  lodging-house,  but  he  should 
have  proof  with  him  that  he  was  a bona  fide  working 
man,  but  I would  not  make  any  provision  in  the  work- 
house  for  the  professional  tramp. 

6305.  Dr.  Biooer.— What  would  you  do  with  him?— 
Leave  them,  each  in  his  own  district. 

6306.  Chairman.— Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  thev 
might  still  go  marching  about?— I don’t  think  so,  sir. 

6307.  They  don’t  stay  every  night  at  the  workhouse? 
—The  bulk  of  them,  I think,  in  this  county  do  • thev 
get  a night  at  Clones,  a night  at  Lisnaskea,  then  in 
Enniskillen,  Irvinestown,  Ballyshannon,  and  cm  to 
Donegal ; these  are  all  easy  day’s  marches. 

6308.  Dr.  Bigger.— Have  you  any  limit  of  age  for 
boarding  out  children? — Fourteen. 

6309.  But  young  children ; what  age  do  you  begin  ?— 
We  board  them  out  sometimes  very  young  and  some- 
times not  so  young. 

6310.  There  is  no  limit? — No. 


Nov.  11,  1903. 

Mr.  Hugh  R. 
Lindsay. 
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6311.  Why  are  not  all  your  children  in  Enniskillen 
boarded  out?— There  are  many  of  them  with  their 
mothers,  and  then  we  have  no  power. 

6312.  Are  there  not  some  orphans  ?— -There  are  some 

indeed  we  could  send  out,  but  nob  many  with  us  at 
present,  . . , 

6313.  What  do  you  think  about  any  provision  tor 
consumptive  patients? — That  is  more  hi  the  line  of  an 
expert  witness,  but  I certainly  say  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  a hospital  for  such  patients.  We 
have  cut  off  a small  wing  of  our  workhouse.  You 
could  use  one  of  the  disused  workhouses  of  three  or 
four  counties  for  that  purpose.  I may  say  further, 
with  regard  to  the  eight  divisions  of  Cavan,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  magistrates,  rate- 

E avers,  and  the  poor  were  very  strong  in  favour  of 
eing  retained,  and  got  up  a strong  petition  and  gave 
strong  reasons — much  stronger  that  I could. 

Chairman. — We  will  ask  for  a copy  of  that  petition. 

6314.  Mr.  Dromcioole. — Ton  are  in  favour  of  the 
amalgamation  of  unions  1 — Yes. 

6315.  And  one  of  your  reasons,  of  course,  is  greater 
economy?— ‘Yes. 

6316.  And  that  economy  would  be  effected  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  lessening  of 
staffs;  not  having  duplicate  staffs? — Yes. 

6317.  Supposing  the  Rosslea  portion  of  the  Clones 
Union  were  taken  from  Clones  Union  and  brought  into 
Enniskillen  it  could  not  effect  that  economy  ; you  would 
still  have  your  Enniskillen  staff  and  Clones  staff  left? 
— Of  course  if  you  cut  off  part  of  -a  small  union  like 
Clones  it  gives  an.  inducement  to  the  Commission  to 
abolish  Clones. 

6318.  If  Clones  were  not  abolished,  bub  only  this 
part  cut  off  and  brought  to  Fermanagh,  it  would  make 
no  addition  to  the  staff? — ‘Not  here. 

6319.  Am  I not  right  in  saying  that  leaving  out  the 
artificial  boundaries  of  the  Counties  Monaghan  and  Fer- 
managh, the  natural  centre  to  which  the  people  of 
Rosslea  go  is  Clones? — 'Yes. 

6320.  That  is  their  market  town  ? — There  is  a market 
.in  Rosslea. 

6321.  It  would  take  a great  deal  longer  time  and 
•occasion  more  expense  to  get  to  Enniskillen? — It  may 
■entail  a little  expense  ; it  is  eight  miles  from  Newtown- 
butler  to  Rosslea,  and  there  is  rail  down  to  Ennis- 
killen. 

6322.  Except  the  fact  that  Enniskillen  and  Rosslea 
are  in  the  same  county,  geographically,  there  is  really 
• no  connection  between  them  compared  with  the.  con- 
nection between  Rosslea  and  Clones? — 'That  particular 
district  about  Rosslea  it  seems  it  might  be  betteT 
. accommodated  at  Clones. 

6323.  Am  I not  right  in  saying  that  the  boundary  of 
the  county  next  Clones  is  only  about  100  perches  away 
from  Clones? — I cannot  say. 

6324.  But  you  seriously  suggest  that  it  may  be  a 
necessary  part  of  this  scheme  to  build  a hospital  in 
Rosslea  and  Newtownbutler  ?— It  has  been  suggested, 
such  as  cottage  hospitals. 

6325.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  as  to  the 
•state  of  the  hospital  arrangements  in  Clones  Union 
itself? — I do  not. 

6326.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  they  are 
.more  than  usually  perfect  and  up-to-date? — I hope  so-. 

6327.  If  that  were  so  do  you  think  it  would  tend  to 
economy  to  put  up  a cottage  hospital,  or  any  sort  of 
hospital,  a few  miles  away  in  Rosslea  or  Newtown- 
butler simply  because  it  was  over  the  boundaries  of  the 
county? — No;  if  you  retain  Clones,  and  your  hospital 
is  so  perfect,  it  is  better  to  treat  them  there. 

6328.  And  supposing  you  increased  the  Enniskillen 
Union  would  the  officials  be  satisfied  to  work  for 
exactly  the  same  pay  ; would  there  not  be  a possibility 
of  their  pay  having  to  be  raised? — I take  the  oase  of 
the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  they  are  teaching 
a few  children,  and  I don’t  think  they  should  get  an 
increase  if  they  get  double  the  number  of  children  to 
teach 

6329.  Take  the  case  of  the  clerk? — You  might  have 
to  give  him  an  assistant ; we  pay  all  our  officials  well, 
I may  tell  you. 

6330.  Mr.  Mvidoon. — It  was  proposed  in  1898  to 
send  the  Oavan  divisions  that  now  come  to  Enniskillen 
to  Bawnboy  ?— It  was. 

6331.  And  the  Enniskillen  Board  of  Guardians  passed 
a resolution,  in  favour  of  doing  so  1 — Yes. 

6332.  And  the  petition  that  was  presented  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  against  that  ? — Yes. 


6333.  Was  not  the  whole  matter  debated  then  both 
here  and  at  Bawnboy  ? — It  was. 

6334.  And  there  was  a discussion  in  Parliament  as 
the  result  of  which  the  petition  was  allowed?— It  was- 
the  petition  was  a very  strong  one,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  every  class  in  the  division. 

6335.  And  are  not  the  Guardians  from  this  division 
unanimously  in  favour  of  continuing  to  come?— They 
are  unanimously  in  favour  for  many  reasons ; Ennis- 
killen is  their  market  town  ; they  have  only  to  go  to 
Belcoo  and  get  the  railway  there,  and  I have  heard 
some  of  them  say  that  if  they  were  attached  to  Bawn- 
boy they  would  never  go  there. 

6336.  You  are  a total  abolitionist  with  regard  to  all 
the  unions  except  Enniskillen? — 'Well,  Enniskillen  is 
the  centre  of  the  county ; you  have  the  railway  coming 
there  from  Clones,  Sligo,  Belleek,  and  Bundoran. 

6337.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  could  put  forward? 
— Certainly  I believe  it  will  be  a matter  of  great 
economy  for  the  ratepayers.  At  present  it  will  not  be 
much  of  a saving,  but  eventually  it  will  be. 

6338.  Looking  at  the  map,  Lisnaskea  appears  to  be 
fairly  central  ? — It  is  central  between  Enniskillen  and 
Clones. 

6339.  Would  you  be  equally  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  outer  unions  if  it  was  proposed  to  retain  Lis- 
naskea as  a great  central  union  for  the  County  Fer- 
managh, situated  upon  a hill,  and  such  a model  work- 
house? — I might  if  all  the  conditions  were  equal  to 
Enniskilen. 

6340.  Do  you  know  Lisnaskea? — I have  heard  the 
means  by  which  they  get  their  water  there,  and  it  is 
said  they  have  not  the  very  best  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. We  have  spent  a couple  of  thousand  pounds 
on  that  thing  in  Enniskillen. 

6341.  Are  you  aware  the  Local  Govemmeut  Inspector 
has  again  and  again  reported  about  the  pure  air  and 
good  water  they  have  at  Lisnaskea? — I never  read  one 
of  his  reports  about  Lisnaskea- 

6342.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  poor  rate  in 
Lisnaskea? — I have  just  heard  it  is  a fraction  lower 
than  Enniskillen. 

6343.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  it  was  2d 
lower  than  Enniskillen  in  1902,  and  Id.  this  year,  be- 
cause Lisnaskea  spent  £300  on  a consumption  ward. 
If  I am  right  in  saying  it  is  2d.  lower  on  an  average, 
it  would  be  some  reason  for  Lisnaskea  not  being  so 
anxious  to  join  you  as  you  are  to  join  them ? — I would 
not  put  that  down  as  an  argument ; if  you  want  reforms 
you  must  pay  for  them- ; a slight  increase  in  rates  is  an 
argument  m favour  of  making  Enniskillen  the  centre. 

6344.  Keep  that  point  before  your  mind ; would  you 
not  think  it  also  some  reason  for  making  as  the  oentre 
that  workhouse  which  was  most  efficiently  and  most 
economically  managed? — I am  not  wedded  to  any 
scheme.  If  you  can  put  forward  a better  one  I have  no 
objection. 

6345.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  a scheme  by 
which  the  workhouse  was  retained  at  Enniskillen  and 
took  charge  of  the  whole  of  Fermanagh  in  Ballysharmon 
and  Irvinestown  ,and  still  retained  the  eight  divisions 
in  Oavan,  and  Lisnaskea  looked  after  the  lower  portion 
of  the  county? — It  is  not  for  me  to  either  object  or 
approve.  I am  givng  my  evidence  for  what  it  is  worth 

6346.  Would  you  have  any  criticism  to  pass  upon  it? 
— It  may  work  fairly  well. 

6347.  You  don’t  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Jordan ; do  you 
know  anything  of  the  district  served  by  the  Lisnaskes 
Workhouse — the  inhabited  islands.  Do  you  sport  on 
those  islands? — No  ; I think  there  is  a distillery  on  one 
of  them.  Unfortunately,  I cannot  afford  to  shoot  or 
hunt. 

6348.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  the  dis- 
trict served  by  the  Lisnaskea  Workhouse  there  are 
over  200  inhabited  islands  in-  the  lake  ? — I daresay  there 

6349.  Do  you  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  m 
numerous  cases  it  would  not  inflict  hardship  on  tne 
poor?— Not  in  very  many  cases,  because  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  Lisnaskea  is  not  a very  great  num- 
ber. 

6350.  But  in  their  transit  from-  these  islands  to  Sinis- 
killen  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a more  em01 
system  to  leave  Lisnaskea  as  it  stands  ? — Revert  mg 
the  eight  Oavan  unions,  I have  never  heard  a case 
hardship  in  transferring  patients. 
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6351.  You  have  not  brought  any  patients  from  these 
islands  to  Enniskillen  ?— I am  giving  you  a case  in 
point— the  eight  Cavan  divisions. 

6352.  How  do  you  bring  them  from  there ; you  bring 


them  to  Belcoo  and  put  them  in  a train  ?— In  the  case 
of  fever  patients  we  put  them  in  the  ambulance. 

6353.  And  you  have  a good  one  in  Enniskillen? — 
Yes  ; a new  one. 


Dr.  Tieunet  examined. 


6354.  Mr.  Dromgoole. — You  are  a medical  doctor 
practising  in  Clones,  and  you  were  for  a considerable 
number  of  years  a member  of  the  Clones  board? — Yes  ; 
and  County  Council. 

6355.  And  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  working  of  the  Clones  Union?— I am,  for  I act  as 
locum  ienens  for  all  the  dispensary  doctors  around. 

6356.  Before  coming  here  to  give  evidence  to-day, 
have  you  consulted  with  the  members  of  the  board  as 
to  your  evidence? — There  was  a small  committee  formed, 
and  a draft  report  was  submitted  to  them  at  a special 
meeting,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  expense  and  saving  to 
the  ratepayers  is  not  in  the  amalgamation  of  unions 
but  in  the  amalgamation  of  workhouses.  They  con- 
sider that  two  for  each  county  used  as  workhouses 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  the  spare  bulidings  or 
unused  buildings  could  be  utilised — either  one  in  each 
county  or  one  in  every  two  or  three  counties— for  a con- 
sumptive home  and  for  those  chronically  afflicted,  such 
as  cripples,  and  another  could  be  used  for  the  insane 
and  imbeciles,  because  we  think  one  of  the  greatest 
hardships  under  the  existing  Poor  Law  Act  is  that 
imbeciles,  of  which  we  have  eight  at  present  in  Clones — • 
they  were,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  drafted 
from  the  body  of  the  house  to  the  hospital,  and  they 
are  more  trouble  to  the  nurses  than  three  times  the 
number  of  ordinary  patients  ; they  are  helpless  them- 
selves and  won’t  attend  to  their  own  persons.  We 
think  there  should  be  a central  institution  and  these 
people  taken  over  by  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  and 
a capitation  grant  given  for  them  ; a specially  trained 
nurse  in  mental  diseases  should  take  charge  of  them. 
We  consider  that  if  you  abolish  a union  like  Clones  all 
the_  saving  it  would  be  to  the  ratepayers  would  be  the 
saving  of  the  clerk’s  salary,  which  is  only  £20  a year. 

6357.  Chairman. — That  is  liberal  ? — He  has  his  per- 
quisites afterwards,  and  if  you  abolish  the  union  all 
these  perquisites  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  County 
Council,  and  if  you  follow  Mr.  Jordan’s  advice  and 
send  them  to  Clones  and  appoint  an  assistant  you  will 
get  no  clerk  to  do  the  extra  work  of  Clones  No.  2 and 
Lisnaskea  for  £20  a year,  and  the  existing  clerk  will 
be  expecting  superannuation.  If  we  abolish  the  work- 
houses  of  the  county  and  have  only  two  we  do  away 
with  the  principal  causes  of  expenditure — the  master, 
matron,  and  schoolmistress. 

6358.  You  speak  of  abolishing  workhouses  as  work- 
houses?— Yes,  and  make  each  union  remain  contribu- 
tory. As  I am  appointed  to  give  evidence  for  the 
whole  union  it  will  save  time  if  my  evidence  is  taken 
to-day  for  the  Monaghan  portion  of  the  union. 

6359.  Where  do  you  see  any  economy? — I think  the 

main  principle  in  the  Poor  Law 

6360.  Is  your  proposal  with  a view  to  efficiency  apart 
from  economy? — It  is  more  for  efficiency  apart  from 
economy. 

636L  Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  economy  result- 
ing from  your  suggestions? — Yes ; by  closing  up  two 
workhouses. 

6362.  You  would  close  Irvinestown  and  Lisnaskea  to 
a certain  extent? — As  workhouses  ; I would  leave  them 
as  district  hospitals. 

6363.  You  would  treat  the  sick  at  Irvinestown? — A 
district  hospital  is  esential  in  the  case  of  accidents  or 
fractures,  or  the  case  of  a person  with  an  illegitimate 
child  wandering  on  the  roads.  How  could  you  cart 

to  Enniskillen  thirty  miles  from  Rosslea. 

6364.  As  far  as  the  Rosslea  people  are  concerned, 
even  if  Lisnaskea  were  broken  up  could  they  not  be  re- 
vived as  paying  patients  at  Clones — paid  for  by  the 
Fermanagh  rates  at  so  much  a head  per  day? — 'Then 
the  question  is  not  so  much  hospital  accommodation ; 
but  if  vou  take  into  consideration  the  -expense  Clones 
Union  has  gone  to — the  last  three  years  we  have  spent 
over  £1,000 ; in  severage  £379,  we  have  a perfect 
sewerage,  and  on  the  hospital  up  to  £400,  and  on  other 
necessary  works  £200  or  £300  more.  We  -have  a per- 
fect sewerage  and  a perfect  supply  of  water  at  6 d.  per 
thousand  gallons ; in  fact  if  we  take  the  words  of  our 
jospectoi:,  Mr.  Lynoh-Staunton,  we  are  perfect  only  for 
the  coping  of  the  wall. 


6365.  Mr,  Dromgoole.— You  have  got  a new  ambu- 
lance ? — Yes  ; we  have  two  ambulances — a modem  one, 
which  cost  £60. 

6366-  Chairman. — You  have  not  worked  it  out  in 
figures? — The  present  cost  is  about  8 d.  in  the  £. 

•6367.  What  do  you  estimate  it  would  be  in  the 
future  ? — Taking  away  the  expenses  of  these  alterations, 
I should  say  we  should  go  down  to  what  we  were  the 
first  year  of  the  Local  Government  Act — 5 d.  or  4 %d.  in 
the  £ — and  the  paupers  in  the  Clones  Union  are  main- 
tained at  the  scale  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government 
Board — first-class  rations.  In  Clones  we  are  a happy 
family,  and  wish  to  be  left  as  we  are.  We  don’t  want 
to  get  on  a squabbling  board.  We  say  small  unions 
could  be  contributory  to  a central  place. 

6368.  A small  union  would  cease  to  exist,  and  the 
ratepayers  that  used  to  belong  to  the  small  union 
would  become  ratepayers  of  the  larger  union  ? — Yes  -r 
we  say  that  would  be  a hardship  on  the  representatives 
and  also  on  the  poor. 

6369.  Owing  to  the  long  distances?— Yes ; and  not 
even  that,  hub  it  is  a well-known  tiling  that  the  poorer 
classes  will  not  go  into  the  workhouses  or  hospitals 
unless  they  are  convenient  to  their  friends  where  their 
friends  can  see  them;  the  poor  won’t  go  from  the 
extreme  end  of  the  oounty  to  Enniskillen,  because  they 
will  be  separated  from  their  friends. 

6370.  Have  you  any  statistical  evidence  to  show  what 
number  of  visits  axe  paid  to  your  sick  in  the  hospital? 
— I know  on  visiting  days  nearly  all  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  are  visited. 

6371.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — I am ; unless  some 
chronic  eases  that  have  no  friends.  On  visiting  days  I 
have  seen  the  friends  sitting  around  the  beds. 

6372.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? — 
Nothing,  except  that"  I think  it  is  essential  to  classify 
the  inmates.  I don’t  think  the  virtuous  aged  should 
be  put  among  the  rest. 

6373.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  said  something  about  con- 
tributory; what  did  you  mean? — If  the  Clones  Work- 
house  were  closed  we  should  be  made  contributory  to  a. 
larger  workhouse.  We  have  a cheaper  rate  now,  and. 
it  is  more  economical  for  the  Guardians  to  attend  to 
their  business  there.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get. 
the  Guardians  to  come  thirty  miles  to  the  board  in 
Enniskillen ; that  would  be  virtually  disfranchising; - 
them. 

6374.  Chairman. — It  would  be  expensive  and  a loss-, 
of  time  ? — In  Clones  No.  2 they  would  have  to  come  six. 
or  seven  miles  to  the  station  and  spend  the  whole  day 
coming  to  Enniskillen. 

6375.  Dx.  Bigger.— Where  do  patients  come  from 
that  axe  admitted  to  the  fever  hospital  at  Clones? — It 

' is  a county  hospital,  and  it  is  contributed  to  by  the 
Fermanagh  portion  of  the  union. 

6376.  Do  you  take  patients  from  Fermanagh  into  it? 
— -Yes,  at  5s.  or  6s.  a week;  that  is  only  the  actual 
expense ; we  don’t  charge  anything  at  all  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  staff. 

6377.  You  give  an  advantage  to  Fermanagh? — We 
do ; there  is  only  a small  river  separating  Fermanagh 
from  Clones. 

6378.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  that  comes 
from  Fermanagh? — For  the  first  twelve  months  they 
were  nearly  all  from  Fermanagh.  There  was  an  out- 
break of  typhus  in  Bosslea  and  they  all  drifted  into 
Clones. 

6379.  Then  Fermanagh  gets  a large  advantage  from 
it?— They  get  an  advantage.  There  was  an  old  rule 
before  this  Local  Government  Act  that  Fermanagh 
patients  should  be  admitted  to  the  fever  hospital  on 
those  terms. 

6380.  Who  manage  the  fever  hospital?  — A joint 
committee  appointed  by  the  subscribers  and  the  Couiitv 
Council,  the  original  annual  subscribers. 

6381.  Is  Fermanagh  represented  upon  the  board?-  • 
It  is  not. 

6382.  Where  do  you  get  your  rates  from  f er  the  sup- 

port of  the  fever  hospital  ? — County  Monaghan  and  a 
contributory  fund  from  Fermanagh  at  so  much  per 
head.  -.t 


Nov.  13,  1903. 

Mr.  Hugh  K. 
Lindsay. 


Dr.  Tierney. 
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6383.  Therefore  you  get  your  patients  supported 
largely  out  of  a county  rate? — 'Yes;  there  are  two 
county  fever  hospitals  and  one  baronial  in  Monaghan 
Monaghan,  'Clones,  and  Carrickmacross.  Carrickmacross 
is  baronial,  and  Clones  is  tabulated  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  as  one  of  the  county  fever  hospitals. 

6384.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  say  the  committee  of 
which  you  are  spokesman  decided  there  would  be  no 
advantage  in  amalgamating  unions  ?- — There  would  not. 
They  believe  it  would  be  a hardship  on  the  poor  and 
on  the  representatives. 

6385.  Do  you  not  think  that  better  service  to  the 
poor  could  be  given  at  less  money  by  a concentration 
of  the  system  ? — I do  not  believe  in  the  case  of  the  poor. 
If  you  take  the  ordinary  hospital  of  the  workhouse  it  is 
generally  filled  with  the  case  of  accidents  or  the  aged 
coming  in  to  die  ; the  peasantry  might  use  it,  but  the 
small  farmer,  if  anything  happens  him,  goes  to  the 
county  infirmary.  It  is  generally  only  the  very  poor 
that  go  to  the  workhouse  hospital. 

6386.  Do  you  not  think  a small  hospital  would  suit 
the  needs  of  these  localities,  and  remove  the  aged  and 
infirm  to  the  central  place,  where  they  could  get  better 
treatment,  at  less  expense,  because  the  staff  is  already 
there? — That  is  one  portion  of  our  scheme  that  these 
unions,  whilst  not  abolished,  could  contribute  to  the 
aged  and  infirm. 

6387.  And  in  the  displaced  localities  you  would 
simply  have  a hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sick  of  that  locality? — 'We  would  have  a district 
hospital. 

6388.  And  you  would  have  a corresponding  reduction 
in  the  expense  of  the  upkeep? — The  only  reduction  you 
would  have  is  the  master  and  schoolmistress.  You 
would  want  a matron  for  a large  hospital. 

6389.  Chairman. — Not  with  a head  nurse? — In  our 
hospital  we  have  two  trained  nurses. 

6390.  The  matron  has  no  charge  of  anything  connected 
with  the  hospital  ? — In  all  workhouse  hospitals  it  is  not 
fair  to  expect  a trained  nurse  to  cook  and  nurse,  both. 

6391.  It  is  easy  for  the  Guardians  to  appoint  a ser- 
vant ? — Then  there  would  not  be  much  saving  in  that ; 
our  matron  has  only  £30  a year. 

6392.  She  does  not  do  the  cooking? — No  ; she  takes 
charge  of  the  clothes  and  superintends  the  laundry. 
If  you  appoint  a cook  as  a servant  there  would  not  be 
much  saving ; you  would  want  a housekeeper  to  look 
after  the  clothes  and  the  laundry. 

6393.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  that 
is  done  in  all  hospitals? — If  you  were  a member  of  the 
•Clones  'Board  of  Guardians  you  would  hear  the  matron 
-moaning  about  looking  after  the  clothes. 

6394.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Are  there  many  able-bodied 
-paupers  in  your  institution? — There  are  some,  and  in 
the  scheme  we  have  drafted  we  think  if  there  was  an 
industrial  home  started  for  three  or  four  counties  they 
should  be  deported  to  it,  and  the  law  regarding  leaving 
the  workhouse  should  be  altered  so  that  they  should 
-not  leave  without  a month’s  notice.  It  would  be  a 
hardship  if  you  drafted  an  able-bodied  pauper  to 

■ 'Omagh,  or  somewhere  where  there  would  be  a trade  or 
industry  carried  on,  that  he  could  claim  his  discharge 
iin  three  hours  under  the  present  law. 

6395.  Chairman. — A.  month  would  be  a long  time  ? — 
It  would  act  as  a deterrent  from  coming  in  again. 

6396.  It  might  keep  the  really  destitute  from  getting 
relief? — I don’t  think  the  class  of  destitution  that  Mr. 
Murnaghan  speaks  of  are  destitute  unless  from  their 
own  faults. 

6307.  You  would  not  make  a man  starve  for  a fault? 
— No ; but  on  the  other  hand  a person  who  is  able  to 
work  can  get  it. 

6308.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Really,  as  far  as  we  have 
gone  in  our  investigation  we  have  found  very  few  able- 
bodied  paupers  in  any  institution? — Very  few  that  you 
might  really  call  able-bodied. 

6300.  Chairman. — 'Except  the  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children? — Yes. 

6400-  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
-make  with  regard  to  able-bodied  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children? — The  theory  of  sending  women  for  a 
first  offence  to  a home  is  m my  opinion  a very  good 
•one,  but,  nf  course,  the  expense  of  that  would  be  very 
■considerable.  If  we  take  it  on  a small  scale  as  an 
industrial  school— £25  a year— it  would  be  very  large. 

Chairman. — The  workhouse  costs  £20. 

6401-  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'You  see  something  desir- 
able in  the  suggestion  if  it  could  be  worked  out? — • 
Yes ; I believe  there  should  be  something  done  to  help 
them,  and,  as  regards  the  workhouse  children,  unfor- 


tunately, when  they  do  leave  the  workhouse  they  are 
workhouse  children  always.  There  should  be  something 
done  for  that,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  in  the  Clones 
Union  the  majority  of  the  female  children  when  thev 
leave  generally  come  back  as  mothers. 

6402.  Chairman.— Are  you  sure  of  that?— A lot  0f 
them  do. 

6403.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— If  these  children  were 
taken  very  young  and  sent  out  amongst  the  farmers  of 
the  country  ? — We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  much  better  if  the  children  of  the  whole  county  or 
of  two  counties  were  centralised  in  an  unused  work- 
house,  and  when  they  came  to  a certain  age  an  amount 
of  education  was  given  them,  for  in  some  places  the 
Compulsory  Education  Act  is  not  in  force. 

6404.  Chairman. — There  is  a good  deal  of  pressure 
exercised  by  the  various  clergy  to  get  the  children  to  go 
to  school ; they  look  after  them  very  closely?— Yes;  to 
keep  up  the  majority  of  the  school. 

6405.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  the  relieving  officer  at 
regular  intervals  visits  the  house  and  gets  a report?— 
We  believe  if  they  were  brought  up  and  educated  suf- 
ficiently until  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  placed 
with  farmers,  they  have  a better  chance  of  scattering 
into  the  larger  population  and  away  to  America. 

6406.  Where  they  lose  the  caste  of  the  workhouse?— 
If  a child  is  sent  out,  boarded  out  in  the  locality,  he  is 
pointed  out  as  “ Little  Jimmy  from  the  Workhouse,” 
and  when  he  grows  up  and  becomes  a farm  labourer  he 
is  still  “Little  Jimmy  from  the  Workhouse,"  and  he 
never  raises  his  head  until  he  gets  out  of  the  locality 
where  he  is  known. 

6407.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  known  many  of  them? 
— 'Unfortunately,  I have  known  too  many  of  them— 
boys  and  girls.  “Who  is  that  girl?”  “It  is  Oraig, 
from  the  Workhouse.”  Even  their  own  mistresses 
speak  the  same  way  of  them. 

6408.  Have  you  any  experience  of  boarding  out?— 
No. 

6409.  A child  that  is  boarded  out  at  a year  old, 
would  it  not  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  workhouse  and 
the  people  in  the  district  dissociate  it  altogether  before 
it  is  fifteen  ? — I don’t  believe  so.  I believe  it  will  be 
always  branded.  I believe  they  are  the  only  class  I 
would  encourage  to  emigrate. 

6410.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do'  you  not  think  such  a 
long  connection  with  an  institution  would  have  a bad 
tendency — fourteen  or  fifteen  years  in  an  institution) 
— It  might  leave  a stain  on  them,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  must  look  to  the  education  of  these  children. 

6411.  Dr.  Bigger. — A child  that  is  hoarded  out  his 
education  is  looked  after  by  the  relieving  officer,  the 
inspector,  and  perhaps  the  local  committee? — I think 
we  have  two  cases  of  boarded-out  children  in  Clones. 

6412.  You  don’t  know  at  what  ages  they  were  hoarded 
out? — I think  they  were  very  small,  and  the  attention 
applied  to  them  was  very  little;  the  relieving  officer 
might,  or  did,  report  in  his  book  occasionally,  but  that 
was  all  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  them. 

6413.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians! 
— I decline  to  answer  that ; I don’t  want  to  criminate 
.myself  at  the  time. 

6414.  Chairman. — You  are  aware  that  since  the  Act 
of  1898  great  changes  have  l>een  made  with  regard  to 
the  boarding  out  of  children? — 'I  am  aware  of  that. 

6415.  And  relieving  officers  over  the  country  are 
pressed  very  closely  to  look  after  them,  and  there  is  a 
committee  of  ladies? — Yes ; I know  things  are  mucn 
better  than  they  were. 

6416.  Mr.  Dramrjooln. — So  far  as  your  union  is  con- 
cerned at  Clones  you  have  an  absolutely  first-class 
union  there? — 'We  have. 

6417.  A large  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  on 

it? — There  has.  . 

6418.  And  that  money  was  raised  not  by  loan  DU' 
paid  out  of  the  rates? — 'Yes. 

6410.  And  as  a consequence  of  that  your  rate  for  two 
or  three  years  went  up  to  8 d.,  but  your  normal  rate  i 
—5  d. 

6420.  Whatever  changes  should  he  made,  as  far 
Clones  is  concerned,  in  your  opinion,  could  there 
more  efficient  or  economical  administration?  We  u 
believe  there  could. 

6421.  As  to  persons  who  are  not  destitute  hot  * ° 
would  require  medical  aid,  have  you  any  suggestion 
make  as  to  that? — In  that  case  one  of  the  great 
ships  under  the  present  Poor  Law  is  that  poor  pc  P 
who  require  special  treatment  of  the  eye,  or  oper  > 
must  be  branded  as  paupers  by  coming  into  the 
before  they  are  sent  for  treatment.  If  they  are  en 
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to  medical  relief  outside  they  should  be  sent  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  medical  officers  at  the  expense 
of  the  union,  or  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  union,  to 
some  medical  specialist.  A lot  of  bad  cases  to  my  own 
knowledge  have  refused  to  come  into  the  workhouse  to 
be  branded  as  paupers  before  they  are  sent  to  be 
operated  on  for  cataract. 

6422.  As  to  dealing  with  tramps? — I think  they 
should  not  be  admitted  unless  certified  by  the  medical 
officer  as  unfit  to  proceed. 

6423.  Chairman. — You  would  have  to  pay  a doctor 
one  guinea  for  giving  that  certificate ; would  it  not  be 
cheaper  to  give  the  man  a breakfast,  which  costs  only 
2d  ? — It  is  never  too  dear  to  do  a-  good  thing. 

6424.  Mr.  Dromi/nole. — Your  union  gives  very  little 
outdoor  relief? — We  give  absolutely  none  ; the  relieving 
officers  and  medical  officers  have  the  power  to  grant 
relief- 

6425.  Chairman.  —Have  you  heard  of  any  hardship 
resulting  from  that? — No;  because  the  relieving  officer 
and  medical  officer  have  power  to  grant  relief ; the 
medical  officer  has  power  to  order  it  through  the  reliev- 
ing officer  until  the  next  board  day  ; it  is  generally 
always  allowed  until  the  doctor  certifies  the  patient  is 
fit  to  be  removed. 

6426.  When  the  case  is  dealt  with  by  the  Guardians, 
if  they  refuse  to  give  a weekly  payment  and  offer  the 
house  instead,  and  the  applicant  for  relief  refuses  the 
house,  have  you  ever  heard  it  alleged  that  any  hard- 
ship resulted? — They  never  refuse  to  give  outdoor  re- 
lief as  long  as  it  is  certified  by  the  medical  officer  and 
relieving  officer  that  the  case  is  unfit  to  come  in. 

6427-  Supposing  the  case  can  be  removed,  but  the 
applicant  won’t  come  in? — In  exceptional  cases  it  is 
still  continued ; in  cases  of  fathers  of  a family. 

6428.  Your  payments  are  practically  nil  for  outdoor 
relief  in  Clones? — No,  sir,  it  is  not ; we  give  some ; 
we  only  give  it  to  deserving  cases. 


6429.  Dr.  Biggee.— And  cases  that  cannot  be  xe-  „ 19oS_ 

moved? — And  cases  of  fatliei-s  of  families.  We  look  on  ' 1 

it  that  if  the  bread-earner  of  the  family  is  laid  up  it  is  Dr.  Tierney, 
much  cheaper  to  give  5s.  or  6s.  a week  than  to  take  the 
whole  family  into  the  house,  and  it  does  not  cast  any 
slur  on  them,  but  we  have  very  few  applicants  for  out- 
door relief. 

6430.  Mr.  Dromqode. — You  are  in  favour  of  extend- 
ing the  present  area  of  charge? — I am  ; to  a union 
charge. 

6431.  As  to  weekly  meeting  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
do  you  consider  it  is  necessary  they  should  meet  so 
often  as  that  ?— I do  not ; as  a member  of  the  county 
infirmary,  I think  if  we  are  able  to  manage  an  institu- 
tion like  that  with  a monthly  meeting  the  Board  of 
Guardians  could  manage  too. 

6432.  Chairman. — Very  large  discretion  is  given  to 
the  superintendent  medical  officer  ; would  you  propose 
that  any  union  official  should  have  similar  discretion? 

— I think  so. 

6433.  Mr  Mubnaghan.—  Do  you  not  think  that  would 
introduce  laxity  of  management? — -I  don’t  think  so.  In 
the  asylum  at  Monaghan  we  have  a large  body  of  in- 
mates and  we  have  only  monthly  meetings,  and  there  is 
no  abuse.  The  medical  officer  and  clerk  have  charge ; 
it  has  never  led  to  any  abuse,  because  liis  books  could 
be  examined. 

6434.  You  could  hardly  compare  the  asylum  with  a 
workhouse,  there  are  so  many  questions  coming  up  at  a 
workhouse  meeting? — At  the  workhouse  meeting  it  is 
generally  unvaccinated  children  in  the  union,  reports 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  average  cost 
of  maintenance. 

6435.  You  have  very  calm  water  at  Clones  ? — Yes ; 
that  is  the  reason  we  wish  to  live  in  peace,  and  one  of 
the  best  proofs  that  we  live  in  peace  is  that  we  very 
seldom  get  into  the  public  press. 


Mr.  John  Smyth  examined. 


6436.  Mr.  Dromyoole.  — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Clones  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

6437.  Your  board  has  spent  a considerable  sum  of 
money  upon  the  drainage  and  alterations  in  your  in- 
firmary, and  all  that? — Yes — up  to  £1,000. 

6438.  And  you  have  paid  all  that? — We  have. 

6439.  You  took  it  out  of  the  current  rates  ? — Yes. 

6440.  That  raised  your  rate  to  8 d.  for  a couple  of 
years,  but  now  you  will  be  going  down  to  your  normal 
rate  of  about  5 d ? — 5d. 

6441.  Included  in  your  union  you  have  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  County  Fermanagh? — Yes. 

6442.  And  that  is  roughly  represented  by  what  we 
call  Rosslea  ? — Yes. 

6443.  And  the  market  town  for  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict is  Clones? — Clones. 

6444.  Would  it  he  a great  inconvenience  for  the 
people  or  the  Guardians  to  have  to  come  to  Ennis- 
killen?— It  would  be  a great  inconvenience. 

6445.  It  would  be  a question  of  going  the  same 
journey  into  Clones  and  then  going  into  the  town  of 
Enniskillen  ? — Yes ; twenty-two  miles. 

6446.  Your  board  are  in  favour,  I take  it,  of  the 
Clones  Union  being  maintained  as  it  is? — Yes. 

6447.  You  have  an  efficient  union,  and  think  you  can 
manage  it  economically  and  efficiently  yourselves? — 
Yes. 

6448.  So  far  as  workhouses  are  concerned,  do  you 
think  the  entire  number  of  workhouses  should  be  kept 
in  the  county  as  they  axe  ? — No ; I think  a portion  could 
be  done  away  with. 

6449.  How  many  do  you  think  would  be  sufficient  to 
UBe  as  workhouses  for  the  county? — There  might  be 
about  three. 

6450.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  buildings  that  were  not  being 
used  as  ordinary  workhouses? — They  might  be  used  as 
auxiliary  asylums. 

6451.  Or  industrial  homes  ? — Or  industrial  homes. 

6452.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  classification  of  in- 
mates?— Yes.  For  instance,  as  it  is  you  have  aged 
people  of  good  character  mingling  with  people  who  are 
not  of  good  character. 

6453.  You  think  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
classify  those  people? — Yes. 

6454.  What  would  you  do  with  the  children? — I think 


all  the  children  of  the  county  should  be  confined  in  one 
separate  workhouse  that  would  be  set  apart  for  them. 

6455.  Until  what  age  would  you  keep  them?— I sup- 
pose until  they  would  be  about  twelve. 

6456.  Then  what  would  you  do  with  them  at  the  end 
of  that  time?— I would  hire  them  out  as  servants  to 
the  farmers  or  put  them  to  trades. 

6457.  They  having  got  a certain  amount  of  education 
in  the  workhouse  up  to  that? — Yes. 

6458.  Would  you  have  the  present  union-at-large 
charges  remain  as  they  are? — Yes. 

6459.  As  to  the  insane,  do  you  consider  the  present 
way  of  having  the  insane  in  the  workhouse  along  with 
the  other  people  is  a good  plan? — I think  that  they 
should  be  removed,  or,  in  ease  that  there  was  one  of  the 
workhouses  set  apart  for  those  people— — 

6460.  Where  they  should  get  proper  treatment  for 
insane  people  ? — 'Yea 

6461.  You  have  no  alternative  but  to  have  them  in 
the  workhouse  as  ordinary  inmates  or  in  the  infirmary 
treated  as  sick  people  ? — That  is  all. 

6462.  And  neither  of  those  is  suitable  to  the  peculiar 
case  of  insanity  you  are  dealing  with? — No. 

6463.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  what  Dr.  Tierney 
suggested,  as  to  being  able  to  send  poor  people  who  re- 
quire operations  or  require  to  be  sent  to  hospitals  to 
be  able  to  give  them  relief,  and  send  them  direct  to  the 
hospital  without  bringing  them  into  the  workhouse 
beforehand?— Yes  ; I would  be  in  favour  of  that. 

Chairman.— I think  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Commission  have  taken  that  point  in. 

6464.  Mr.  Dromqoolc. — As  to  tramps,  how  do  you 
consider  that  question  should  he  dealt  with  ; are  you 
crreatly  troubled  with  the  question  of  tramps?— We  are. 

6465.  How  would  vou  suggest  that  should  be  dealt 
with?— I would  fall  in  with  what  Dr.  Tierney  has  sug- 
gested that  they  should  not  be  admitted  except  on  a 
certificate  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  district  that 
they  were  not  fit  to  proceed  further  on  their  journey. 

6466.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  those 
people  do  abuse  the  privileges  they  get  of  being  able 
to  go  in  there  and  take  their  night’s  lodging  as  they 

like? They  do.  It  is  not  charity  at  all ; it  is  oniy 

keeping  these  people  in  their  idle  ways  ; they  go  from 
one  union  to  another,  living  on  the  roads. 

6467.  As  the  law  is  at  present  you  cannot  get  at 
them  ?— Not  as  the  law  exists  at  the  present  time. 

2 Q 


Mr.  John 
Smyth. 
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Nov  11  1903  -^s  to  the  meetings^  do  you  think  it  is  neces- 

' L ' sary  that  the  Guardians  should  have  weekly  meetings  ? 

Mr.  John  — I think  it  is  unnecessary.  I think  a meeting  once  a 

Smytli.  month  would  be  quite  sufficient ; there  is  nothing  to 

transact  there  except  the  signing  of  the  books. 

6469.  Chairman. — And  if  the  urgency  arose  you  think 
the  clerk  could  summon  a special  meeting? — Yes. 

Mr.  Dromrjoolc. — That  is  all  the  evidence  I have  to 
offer  for  the  Clones  Union  ; I think  it  is  clear  the  posi- 
tion we  take  up.  We  have  what  we  consider  an  efficient 
union  ; we  have  spent  a great  deal  of  money  on  the 
sanitation  and  proper  furnishing  of  the  workhouse,  and 
we  think  that,  although  there  is  an  artificial  geographi- 


cal boundary  between  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan  we 
are  the  centre  for  that  district.  We  boast  that  we  hare 
achieved  both  efficiency  and  economy,  and,  undoubtedly 
our  premises  are  in  very  perfect  order  and  our  rates 
low,  and  we  would  look  with  very  great  objection  upon 
being  taken  from  our  present  enviable  position  and  put 
somewhere  else. 

Chaihman. — Of  course  the  question  will  arise  aoaia 
in  Monaghan. 

Mr.  Dromgoole. — If  our  boundaries  were  increased 
we  would  not  object  to  take  in  other  divisions  but  we 
object  to  being  wiped  out,  and  we  won’t  go  to  Lis- 
naskea. 


Dr.  Leonard 
Kidd. 


Dr.  Leonard  Kidd  examined. 


6470.  Chaihman. — Now,  Dr.  Kidd,  you  have  rome 
views  to  lay  before  us  ? — I submit  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  there  are  an  unnecessary  number  of  hospitals 
and  workhouses  in  Ireland,  and  that  if  the  State  must 
support  a percentage  of  the  population  represented  by 
the  sick,  the  insane,  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  and 
certain  classes  of  children,  this  work  must  be  done  in 
the  most  efficient  way  with  due  regard  to  economy,  and 
the  children  educated  and  brought  up  to  be  healthy  and 
useful  citizens  of  the  State.  I take  Fermanagh,  which 
I know  best,  to  prove  my  case.  The  population  is 
66,000.  For  general  hospital  purposes  one  bed  per 
1,000  of  the  population  in  rural  districts  is  considered 
sufficient,  hut  as  the  conditions  existing  in  Ireland  are 
peculiar  owing  to  the  emigration  of  so  many  of  the 
healthy  I take  the  standard  as  one  bed  for  800  of  the 
population  ; therefore  Fermanagh  would  require  about 
sixty  hospital  beds  for  acute  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
exclusive  of  fever,  but  in  order  to  provide  for  emer- 
gencies I fix  the  number  at  eighty.  But  there  are  at 
present  three  union  hospitals  in  addition  to  the  County 
Infirmary  providing,  according  to  my  estimate,  and 
exclusively  of  the  fever  hospitals,  218  beds — County 
Infirmary,  50  ; Enniskillen  Union,  85 ; Lisnaskea,  43  ; 
and  Irvinestown,  40.  I am  not  absolutely  certain  of 
these  figures  ; it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  get  at  them,  but 
it  is  approximately  218,  and  I think  eighty  would  be 
sufficient.  These  eighty  beds  I would  divide  into  two 
classes  of  hospitals,  A and  B.  A. — With  provision, 
cay  for  sixty  beds  constructed,  equipped,  and  furnished 
on  modern  lines  as  a first-class  medical  and  surgical 
hospital,  with  a house  surgeon  and  efficient  nursing 
staff.  B.  — Comprising  the  remaining  twenty  beds, 
divided  between,  say,  three  cottage  hospitals  under 
charge  of  the  local  doctors,  and  placed  in  such  localities 
as  a consideration  of  the  population,  area,  and  physical 
characters  of  the  district  to  be  served  suggested  as  the 
most  suitable,  taking  means  of  transit  into  considera- 
tion. Aged  and  infirm  paupers — I am  aware  the  above 
provision  will  leave  a class  as  yet  unprovided  for — I 
refer  to  chronic  or  incurable  cases,  aged  and  infirm 
paupers.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  there  is  a great 
deal  more  accommodation  for  such  cases  than  is  actually 
required.  The  three  unions  are  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  1.000  inmates,  but  last  year  the  daily 
average  was  only  327 — Enniskillen  193,  Irvinestown 
82,  and  Lisnaskea  52.  One  of  these  buildings,  there- 
fore, would  suffice  for  the  entire  comity,  the  abolition 
of  the  other  two  representing  a great  saving  in  the 
salaries  of  staff  and  upkeep.  This  one  union  building 
so  retained  I classify  as  'C.  I believe  a similar  arrange- 
ment to  be  applicable  to  every  county  in  Ireland — i.  c. , 
one  large  centrally  placed  class  A hospital,  while  the 
number  of  classes  B and  O would  depend  on  population 
and  other  local  considerations.  These  class  A hospitals 
wooild  be  supplied  from  the  best  of  the  county  in- 
firmaries or  reconstructed  union  hospitals,  each  being 
located  in  the  largest  town  of  the  county  subject  to  its 
being  central  and  to  have  a visiting  staff  of  two  or  three, 
the  medical  officers  of  unused  union  infirmaries  to  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  transferred  to  the  new  class  A 
hospital.  All  these  classes  of  hospitals  I would  put 
and  er  a hospital  committee  of  the  County  Council  or  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  County  Council,  and,  adopting 
the  county  as  the  administrative  unit,  support  them  by 
a county- at-large  rate,  they  and  the  asylums  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a special  department  of  the  Lo:al 
Government  Boa. id  to  direct  the  local  boards  who,  with 
the  best  intentions,  seldom  have  a nice  appreciation 
of  hospital  requirements.  Much  useless  legislation 
with  which  the  county  infirmaries  are  now  encumbered 
would  have  to  be  repealed  and  provision  made  for  pay- 
ing—I don’t  know  whether  this  is  quite  within  the 


scope  of  your  Inquiry,  but  it  is  no  harm  to  make  the 
observation — and  provision  made  for  paying  the  medi- 
cal men  in  charge  of  hospitals  in  proportion  to  their 
work  and  responsibilities.  Infirmary  surgeons  are  nor 
paid  on  a scale  fixed  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  consisted  largely  in  bleeding,  and  sur- 
gery in  poultices  and  pitch  plasters.  Those  hospitals 
in  class  A that  reach  a sufficiently  high  standard  in 
construction,  equipment,  and  in  arrangements  made  for 
teaching,  should  be  recognised  as  training  schools  for 
nurses.  I submit  that,  nurses  trained  in  such  hospitals 
will  receive  a more  practical  training  and  acquire  more 
experience  in  the  kind  of  work  they  will  have  to  do 
afterwards  in  the  district  or  cottage  hospitals,  where 
there  are  no  students  or  dressers,  than  in  clinical  hos- 
pitals where  there  are  classes  of  students,  dressers, 
clinical  clerks  to  do  all  the  work,  that  in  their  absence 
must  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  nurse.  I would  prefer  to 
see  the  nursing  arrangements  of  each  county  self- 
contained,  every  hospital  in  class  A having  a staff 
larger  than  is  required  for  its  own  actual  wants  so  as  to 
be  always  able  to  send  on  emergency  extra  assistance 
to  the  smaller  out-lying  hospitals,  and  also  contribute 
to  the  finances  of  the  hospital  by  their  earnings  in. 
nursing  private  cases.  Such  a plan  would  enable  fre- 
quent exchanges  to  be  made  between  the  large  hospital 
and  the  smaller  ones,  in  this  way  keeping  all  the  nurses, 
up  to  their  work.  I think  every  nurse  employed  in 
rate-supported  hospitals  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
should  have  a midwifery  training,  especially  if  there 
is  any  district  nursing  to  be  developed.  The  county 
infirmaries,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Medical  Charities 
Act  of  1851,  had  provision  for  a dispensary  and  out- 
patient department.  I consider  this  out-patient,  or 
extern,  department  should  be  revived  (not  only  in  the 
county  infirmaries,  but  also  in  each  district  or  cottage 
hospital),  and  put  in  charge  of  the  local  dispensary  doc- 
tor, whether  he  be  a member  of  the  visiting  staff  in 
class  A or  not;  the  ordinary  dispensary  work  would 
then  be  done  in  the  extern  department  of  the  hospitals. 
This  would  represent  a large  saving  by  the  abolition  of 
many  dispensary  depots  and  caretakers.  Moreover, 
the  want  of  provision  in  the  existing  courtry  dispensary 
depots  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  surgical 
cases,  especially  females,  is  a grave  public  scandal,  and 
sufficient  to  deter  many  decent  people  from  attending. 
A properly-worked  extern  department  in  all  hospitals, 
together  with  efficient  district  nursing  worked  from 
them,  would  result  in  a substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  patients  seeking  admission.  I do  not  mean 
that  district  nursing  should  be  confined  to  the  hospitals 
as  centres,  but  worked  from  them  it  could  be  most 
efficient.  The  question  of  patients'  payments  in  rate- 
supported  hospitals  is  quite  different  from  the  same 
principle  when  applied  to  hospitals  supported  by  chari- 
table donations.  I consider  the  rates  merely  supply  a 
grant  in  aid.  In  the  Fermanagh  infirmary  the  number 
of  patients,  taking  the  average  number  of  beds 
occupied,  as  thirty-eight;  the  annual  cost  of  each  bed 
occupied  was  in  1898  £27  15s.  7d.,  and  in  1899 
£30  14s.  Id.  ; the  average  cost  of  each  patient  was  in 
1898,  £2  5s.  3d.,  and  in  1899,  £2  19s.  9d.  I worked  out 
that  without  the  smallest  hardship  to  the  patients  they 
could  give  us  £300  a year  income,  as  follows: — That 
out  of  the  thirty-eight  "two  should  pay  Is.  6d.  a day,  or 
10s.  6 d.  a week,  six  should  pay  Is.  a day,  eight  6 d.  a 
day,  3s.  6 d.  a week,  ten  should  pay  3d.  a day,  and 
twelve  Id.  a day.,  which  comes  to  7d.  a week,  equal 
to  £18  a year,  that  is  a total  of  £300,  and  I wish  to 
remark  that  twelve  of  the  thirty-eight  pay  only  one 
penny  a day,  and  those  twelve  don’t  live  as  cheaply  ft 
home,  so  that  at  this  price  there  is  an  economy  to  them 
in  being  sick  in  the  infirmary ; they  may  make  money 
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by  it.  It  is  argued  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  that  they 
should  not  pay,  because  they  contribute  county  cess, 
but  in  Fermanagh  the  valuation  of  the  county  is 
£241,221,  and  it  only  requires  I'M.  in  the  £ valua- 
tion to  produce  £1,400,  our  maximum  income ; the 
acreage  of  the  county  is  417,796  acres,  and  -8  of  a penny 
per  acre  will  produce  £1,400.  Thus,  a man  whose 
valuation  is  £3  will  pay,  say,  4<J.  annually  to  the  in- 
firmary, and  a £5  valuation  will  pay,  say,  6 |d.,  or  a 
bolding  of  five  acres  will  pay,  say,  4d.,  but  even  these 
small  figures  present  the  case  in  its  most  favourable 
light  for  the  farmer,  because  by  the  refund  from  the 
agricultural  grant  they  are  reduced  by  half,  and  a £5 
valuation  pays,  say,  3|d.,  and  a five  acre  holding  pays, 
say,  2d. 

6471.  And  you  think  that  is  too  little  for  medical 
attendance  during  the  year? — I think  it  is  very  little 
for  a man  to  have  medical  attendance  and  the  run  of 
his  teeth.  With  regard  to  fever  hospitals,  I would  man- 
age them  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  general  hospital ; 
one  central,  and  the  cottages  haring  a wing  with,  say, 
two  beds  for  each  sex.  The  question  of  a fever  hospital 
is  more  difficult  than  that  of  a general  hospital.  I 
would  not,  in  contrast  to  general  hospitals,  charge 
patients  in  fever  hospitals,  where  they  go  as  much  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  as  in  their  own,  and  pay- 
ments might  only  provide  an  additional  obstacle  to  the 
prevalent  dislike  to  fever  hospitals.  The  central  fever 
hospital  should  provide  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
at  least  three  varieties  of  fever  in  each  sex,  without 
the  risk  of  contact.  The  permanent  establishment  to 
be  increased  by  temporary  erections  in  cases  of  epi- 
demics. I think  the  best  way  to  work  that  would  be 
if  the  Local  Government  Board  had  at  certain  centres  a 
depot  where  for  hire  materials  for  the  erection  of  tem- 
porary hospitals  might  be  sent  wherever  required.  An 
efficient  ambulance  service  would,  of  course,  mitigate 
the  drawbacks  of  moving  patients  acutely  sick  long  dis- 
tances, but  I am  in  favour  of  so  locating  district  hos- 
pitals as  to  reduce  the  objection  to  distance  to  a mini- 
mum ; the  further  away  the  hospital  the  more  un- 
willing the  patient  is  to  go.  I admit,  too,  that  if  cases 
were  seen  earlier  than  they  usually  are  the  objection 
to  moving  them  lias  less  reason,  and  also  that  inline^ 
diate  removal  to  hospital  is  often  the  only  means  of 
saving  some  cases.  Now,  I come  to  tubercular  cases. 
Tuberculosis  is  a subject  to  which  I have  given  some 
special  thought.  I wish  to  plead  for  special  provision 
for  the  treatment  of  tubercular  cases  and  to  protest 
against  the  idea  that  the  existing  workhouses,  unless 
they  be  completely  reconstructed,  are  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Unless  these  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
are  suitably  housed  in  special  buildings  in  selected 
sites,  with  a resident  medical  officer,  treatment  will 
be  a failure  and  a reputable  method  brought  into  dis- 
repute. I think  groups  of  counties  should  combine 
to  promote  suitable  sanatoria,  which,  to  equalise  ex- 
penditure, should  be  placed  in  the  counties  not  having 
an  asylum.  Take,  for  instance,  Tyrone  and  Fer- 
managh ; we  pay  large  rates  in  support  of  the  Tyrone 
Asylum.  As  far  as  I know  there  are  no  contracts  for 
that  asylum  placed  in  this  county  and  if  consumption 
sanatoria  were  established  by  counties,  or  groups  of 
counties,  I think  they  should  be  placed  in  those 
counties  that  have  no  asylum,  so  as  to  equalise 
the  expenditure  of  public  money.  Then  again, 
there  are  an  enormous  number  of  surgical  tuber- 
cular cases,  other  than  pulmonary,  admitted  to 
hospitals  in  Ireland.  These  are  all  chronic  cases, 
and  require  the  same  hygienic  treatment  that  lung 
cases  require.  They  cause  a great  congestion  in  hos- 
pitals intended  for  acute  cases,  but  have  to  be  admitted 
because  their  home  surroundings  are  such  as  to  make 
recovery  practically  impossible  ; such  cases  would  do 
best  in  convalescent  homes  near  the  sea-border,  which 
could  be  maintained  by  the  receipts  of  the  patients  in 
them  and  other  hospitals.  I suggested  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  but  I could  not  get  sufficient  support,  that 
the  Counties  Fermanagh,  Sligo,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal 
should  unite  in  having  a convalescent  home  with  twenty 
beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bundoran.  The  average 
cost  of  each  oocupied  bed  would  be  about  £30  to  £35 
aJear-  and  the  Fermanagh  Infirmary  would  always  be 
to  support  four  or  five  beds  in  constant  occupation. 
With  regard  to  epileptics,  I consider  the  practice  of 
Keeping  epileptics  or  insane  of  any  description  in 
^nions  should  be  abandoned  unless  certain  unions  are 
to  be  converted  into  auxiliary  asylums,  but  this  raises 
the  question  of  increased  expense  for  medical  attend- 
?u'®i  such  institutions  should  not  be  without, 

ft  thus  might  be  more  economical  to  enlarge  the  exist- 
asylumB  to  meet  the  demand.  The  total  number 
°f  mental  cases  in  Fermanagh  was  only  thirty. 


6472.  In  the  asylum? — No;  in  the  workhouse.  As 
far  as  I can  make  out  from  the  Blue  Book  there  were 
only  thirty  mental  cases  in  the  three  unions  in  Fer- 
managh. 

6473.  I think  that  is  a mistake.  Take,  for  instance, 
Enniskillen  Workhouse,  a large  number  of  the  insane 
are  at  present  under  medical  treatment  in  the  sick 
wards,  and  they  are  classed  as  sick,  not  as  insane.  In 
future  returns  that  difference  will  he  pointed  out?— I 
got  my  figures  from  the  Blue  Book,  and  could  only  trace 
thirty.  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  boarding  out  of 
children,  I am  very  opposed  to  this  ; the  one  argument 
in  its  favour  is  the  removal  of  children  from  the  so- 
called  atmosphere  or  taint  of  the  workhouse.  I admit 
children  should  be  removed  from  the  workhouse,  but 
boarding  them  out  removes  them  to  an  atmosphere 
very  little  better.  Having  visited  children  that  are 
boarded  out  I could  see  they  are  taught  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a trade  ; their  highest  objective  seems  to  be  a 
farm  drudge  or  cattle-herd,  nor  have  they  even  been 
taught  the  best  way  of  doing  farm  work.  I submit  all 
the  pauper  children  should  be  grouped  in  separate 
establishments,  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  unused 
workhouses  would  answer.  Such  an  establishment  would 
serve  two  or  more  counties,  and  should  also  be  placed 
in  the  county  not  having  an  asylum.  I would  call 
these  institutions  industrial  schools,  in  which  young 
children  would  be  taught  on  the  most  modern 
lines,  and  when  old  enough  each  child  to  receive  some 
technical  instruction  so  as  to  acquire  some  trade  or 
handicraft.  So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
suggestions  were  made  for  the  training  of  the  children 
of  tramps,  “which  being  once  brought  up  in  idleness 
would  hardly  be  brought  afterwards  to  any  good  kind 
of  labour  or  service."  I consider  the  children  of 
tramps  should  all,  without  option,  be  sent  to  such 
schools  so  as  to  be  under  good  influence  and  precept 
at  a time  when  they  are  most  impressionable  that  their 
first  impressions  might  be  of  a desirable  character.  As 
far  as  I can  see  in  Fermanagh — I am  not  quite  sure 
about  this— but  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  thirty 
children  in  Enniskillen,  twelve  in  Lisnaskea,  and 
about  twelve  in  Irvinestown,  so  that  one  large  institu- 
tion would  perhaps  serve  two  or  three  counties.  On 
the  other  hand  I am  in  favour  of  boarding  out  people 
at  the  other  extreme  of  life,  provided  homes  can  be 
found  for  them,  and  I submit  no  system  of  poor  relief 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  State,  which  permits  or 
encourages  people  to  forget  or  evade  their  moral  obliga- 
tions in  the  matter  of  tire  support  of  relations.  The 
average  cost  for  food  and  necessaries  alone  for  main- 
taining an  indoor  pauper  apepars  to  be  about  3s.  6 d.  a 
week.  I only  speak  of  food  and  necessaries,  I am  not 
talking  of  maintenance  or  establishment  charges,  but 
I only  take  food  and  necessaries  to  contrast  it  with 
outdoor  relief.  This  amount,  or  even  less,  given  to  the 
relatives  of  the  aged  poor  would  suffice  to  enable  them 
to  keep  the  old  people  at  home,  but  even  this  outdoor 
relief  should  only  be  given  after,  and  subject  to,  careful 
inquiry.  Contrast  this  3s.  6 d.  a week  for  the  indoor 
maintenance  of  a pauper  with  £5  a year,  or  Is.  lid.  a 
week,  generally  allowed  for  a boarded-oub  child’s  food 
and  schooling.  Is.  lid.  a week,  or  3 £d.  a day,  is  not 
enough  to  provide  sufficient  or  suitable  food  for  a 
growing  child  of  seven  or  eight,  much  less  for  one  of 
fifteen.  I claim  that  were  children  put  in  schools  under 
sound  hygienic  conditions,  well  fed,  under  frequent 
inspection,  they  would  escape  many  of  the  ills  due  to 
ignorance,  dirt,  and  neglect,  much  would  be  done  to 
improve  the  general  health  and  physique  of  the  people, 
and  an  important  step  taken  to  diminish  the  spread  and 
ravages  of  tuberculosis  and  other  preventible  diseases. 

6474.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  said  something  about 
every  nurse  having  a midwifery  training.  How 
could  that  be  accomplished  in  county  infirmaries? — I 
should  think  it  should  be  part  of  their  curriculum  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  a lying-in  hospital  for  three  or 
four  months. 

6475.  Have  yon  any  idea  where  they  could  be  sent  or 
whether  there  are  any  hospitals  that  could  take  them  ? 
— I should  think  there  would  be  ample  facilities  be- 
tween the  Coombe  and  the  Botunda  and  the  National 
Lying-in  Hospital  at  Holies  Street,  and  similar  in- 
stitutions in  Belfast  and  Cork 

6476.  Are  they  not  doing  their  maximum  of  train- 
ing?— I don’t  know  that. 

6477.  I know  in  the  lying-in  hospital  in  Belfast 
they  have  a list  of  perhaps  twenty  applicants,  and 
cannot  take  them? — iBut  a great  many  of  those  people 
would  probably  become  nurses  in  such  hospitals  as 
these  if  there  was  this  system  of  district  nurses ; She 
number  of  nurses  you  select  or  appoint  won’t  represent 
an  additional  number  going  to  these  institutions. 
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. TXT  of, \1  have  to  be  supplied  time  after  time.  Even  in  London  a case  of  the  kind 

I.  ««•»'  '»  £ il"  il  do  will  require  a doren  or  l.all  a dozou  operations.  k 

? '‘il.roMi  „ ramtrr  at  tl.eS  district  hos-  London  non-  they  are  shifting  them  to  place,  on  lb. 


A'op.  11,  1903. 

Dr.  Leonani  a*  great  "deal  of  it  in  the’  country  at  these  district 


the 

operating  on 


sea-board;  they  are  hardly  justified 

out  of  the  rates  on  any  account. 


6502.  Chairman.— On  a surgical  case,  or  phthisis  aa 
M80  “ Wdrfttt  “iitore  rSrew  number  of  establish-  troll  (-Largely  »«gieal  tuberculosis  ; there  are  e«, 
So,  “.LtngTthe  country  !-I  don't  think  so  ; of  pulmonary  d“  “ 


ments  "for  training  in  the  country 
I think  you  have  ample  facilities  at  present. 

6481.  Ohaibmah. — Would  there  be  enough  cases  m 
lying-in  hospitals  in  the  cluef  cities  in  Ireland  to  train 
tin?  large  number  of  medical  and  surgical  nurses  t— L 
think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it.  I went 
s one  night  myself  from  the  Coombe. 


well.  If  you  want  the  best  results  you  have  to  pick 
and  choose  your  cases ; some  will  not  do  in  places 
where  others  will. 

6503.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  could  not  give  us  an  idea  ot 
what  the  average  period  in  hospital  would  be  for  these 
cases  of  bone  disease? — I can  tell  you  this,  that  count- 


‘“wan?  L%r.w  a nto.V  at  each  ing  „er  my  bedstt.  other  day,  out. of  thirty-!,. 

dtatuS  ito  n not ; the  unfortunate  there  were  twenty-sut_surgical  tuberculosis, 
student  was  nurse  and  everything. 

64S3.  Chairman. — There  was  many  a night  when  you 
cot  no  case?— That  is  so  ; but  very  seldom. 

6484.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  got  the  training  m a very 
short  time?— No;  I spent  six  months  in  the  Coombe. 

6485.  You  mentioned  that  there  was  a want  of  appre- 


6504.  Chairman.— On  which  you  had  to  operate!— 
In  nearlv  all  the  cases. 

6505.  Dr.  Bigger.— That  did  not  leave  you  many 
medical  cases? — 'No. 

6506.  That  is  a very  large  percentage?— It  is  enor- 

,Jut  nflnnnnp/t  mar  riifra  was  a >,a  mous.  I think  when  we  balk  of  tuberculosis  and  mor- 

cisto  ta°th“Sms  and  hospital,  on  the  part  of  the  tality  from  consumption  in  this  country  we  leave  olt 

»aorit"s  ^d  Local  Government  Board !-No,  I did  «.  -™'  tnWe.flos,,  cases  altogether , there  re 


lrgical  tuberculosis  cases  altogether ; there  is  an 
appalling  death  rate. 

6507.  Chairman.— And  an  appalling  maiming  rate; 
people  that  are  useless  for  life  ?— I believe  if  there  were 
preventative  measures  taken  it  would  in  a short  time 
result  in  a gigantic  saving.  I find  in  1898  the  average 
cost  per  bed  occupied  in  the  infirmary  here  was  only 

.^„.a  „ £27  15s.  7 d.,  and  in  1899  it  was  £30  14s.  Id.  per  bed 

Guard ian  "would  not  know  how  a hospital  ought  to  be  occupied.  Of  course  it  is  more  now,  because  m the 

•iouire  so  even  although  his  intentions  are  the  last  three  or  fonr  years  these  alterations  have  ban 

yiiuw  i u,  & *1.—  j~.**  made,  and  the  accounts  are  all  mixed  up. 


not ; I don’t  refer  particularly  to  the  asylums,  but  I 
say  as  a whole  as  a general  expression. 

6486.  What  is  the  use  of  a general  expression  unless 

” i general  state- 

‘'--j  require- 


you  mean  somebody  by  it? — I mean  as  a genera 
rnent  there  is  a want  of  appreciation  of  the  i 


very  best ; 


6508.  That  is  very  low? — It  is  extremely  low ; and 


there  are  a great  many  things  they  don’t 
Dr.  Bigqee. — How  are  the  patients  admitted  1 asTw'ta  3S02,~in  “the  Tyrone  Infirmary  it  was  < 

Belfast ; and  the  average  cost  per  patient  with  ns  in 


They  are  supposed  to  get  a line  from,  a governor. 

6489.  Are  the  governors  always  available? — Oh,  yes  ; 
there  is  no  difficulty  ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there 
are  more  names  passed  as  entered  by  me  than  by  any- 
body else,  because  a great  many  people  come  without 
lines.  I happen  to  be  a life  governor,  and  I admit 
them.  On  the  other  hand  dispensary  doctors  often 
send  cases  asking  me  to  take  them  in,  and  they  are 
passed  through  the  books  in  my  name. 

6490.  Chairman. — Even  if  you  were  not  a governor, 
there  iB  some  discretion  on  the  surgeon’s  part  as  to 
admission? — Legally,  there  is  not;  the  law  is  old  and 


„„„  only  £2  5s.,  and  in  1899  £2  19s. 

6509.  Can  you  account  for  the  difference  between 
£30  in  your  infirmary  and  £40  in  Tyrone?— They  have 
larger  establishment  charges.  The  difficulty  is  to 
draw  reliable  figures,  because  the  system  of  accounts  is 
never  uniform. 

6510.  Is  your  £27  and  your  £30  not  the  total  cost  of 

the  institution  ; every  expenditure  divided  by  the 
number  of  patients  ? — With  me  it  is,  but  it  took  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  it  out,  and  there  is  no 

> , uniform  system  ; you  cannot  draw  conclusions  from  one 

64QL  Would  you  recommend  a change  in  the  law  to  hospital  to  another ; you  seldom  have  the  same  basis 

that  effect?— I would.  At  present  I am.  supposed  to  to  work 

have  i 


, discretion  but  to  tike  than  in.  ' , 6511.  Tu'boreiilosis  is  a voty  great  caure  of  disease; 

Dr  Bigger.— What  way  would  you  suggest  I suppose  intemperance  is  also  a great  cause  of  disease! 
- ' • - — It  is  indeed. 

6512.  You  are  aware  of  that  in  your  practice,  ot 

course? — I am.  . ...  , 

6513.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  the  desirability  ot 

having  a State  or  other  asylum  for  the  reception  of 
inebriates  with  a view  of  curing  them?— It  has  very 
often  ; I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing,  but 
what  I have  never  been  able  to  decide  to  my  own  satis- 
faction is  how  it  is  to  work  ; how  you  are  to  get  people 
into  it.  . , , 

6514.  At  all  events  a disused  workhouse  conceivably 


for  broadening  the  system  of  admission?— I would 
simply  have  the  qualification  of  sickness,  and  no  line 
whatever.  . , , , , , 

6493.  Would  you  say  any  doctox  in  the  county  should 
recommend  a patient  ?— iCtertainly ; I would  put  no 
obstacle  in  their  way  at  all. 

6494.  How  much  do  you  actually  receive  from 
patients  admitted  ? — I think  the  maximum  we  got  was 
£80  a year ; when  I was  appointed  it  averaged  £15  or 
£16,  and  we  worked  it  up  to  about  £80. 

6495.  Chairman.— You  think  it  is  highly  desirable 


think*they ~w mild  appreciate  much  more  what  was' done  6515.  The  extent  to  which  intemperance  prevails  is » 

for  them.  I don’t  see  why  pauperism  should  be  thrust  serious  question  in  most  parts  of  the  country ‘ 
on  neonle  6516.  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  the  manage^ 

6496  Dr.  Bigger.— You  think  it  would  also  take  ment  for  district  hospitals ; would  you  propose  ™ ' 

away  the  idea  of  pauperism?— I think  it  would ; I the  County  Infirmary  should  be  undei  the  s 

think  it  would  make  people  more  independent  and  self-  management  as  the  district  hospitals  ?—!  thinK  so- 
respecting  6517.  They  would  be  all  a part  of  the  county  system 

6497.  You  would  recommend  it  for  all  the  hospitals  —Yes ; part  of  the  one  whole  system, 

in  the  county?— Yes,  except  the  fever  hospital,  and  6518.  The  hospitals  would  be  m class  / 

that  is  for  the  benefit  of  others.  in  each  county ; possibly  some  counties  might,  req 

' You  did  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  require-  two.  In  this  county  I would  have  only  one 


Enniskillen.  . , 

6513.  The  other  hospitals  at  Lisnaskea  or  Imnesro»> 
would  be  class  B ? — Yes,  if  there  were  any. 


ments  for  consumptives? — It  is  rather  hard  to  do  that. 

In  the  first  place  I think  all  tuberculosis  should  be 

made  a notifiable  disease  ; you  could  not  put  them  all  would  De  class  a i—  res,  u raere  „ 

into  hospitals  at  present,  but  if  they  were  notified  and  6520.  They,  of  course,  would  not  train  n™®es _itai 
under  inspection  I have  no  doubt  an  immense  deal  but  they  might  be  supplied  from  the  parent  P 

could  be  done  to  reduce  the  amount,  and,  in  fact,  the  here.  ,,  , t.„W6  for 

mortality  in  England  has  fallen  considerably  already  6521.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  uns 

as  a result  of  their  efforts.  training?— I do.  .,  mean 

6499.  That  is  not  due  to  treatment  in  sanitoria? — 6522.  You  spoke  about  district  nurses,  did  y ^ 

Partly,  and  partly  to  ordinary  hygienic  efforts.  district  hospital  nurses,  or  nurses  nursing  m -g 

6500.  How  long  are  cases  of  bone  disease  due  to  trict  among  the  homes  of  the  people  ?— I know'  ^ 

tuberculosis  usually  kept  in  ?— They  vary  ; you  get  rid  a large  movement  of  the  kind  going  on  at  preseD  > ^ 

of  some  very  quickly,  and  on  others  you  have  to  operate  I think  that  district  nursing  among  the  nom 
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-^ule  would  be  the  best,  worked  through  the  means  of 
cotta„e  hospitals,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and 
Itot  the  nurses  snould  be  part  of  the  staff  of  those 

h°St(1  They  should  live  in  the  nurses'  home  adjacent 
to  dm  hospital?- Yes,  as  part  of  the  establishment,  as 
t?  was  possible.  Of  course  I know  there  are 

manv  districts  in  which  there  would  be  no  hospital 
where  it  would  be  well  to  have  a nurse. 
wJJSEl  And  you  would  have  these  nurses  acting  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  dispensary  medi- 
cal officer  ?— Yes  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the 

JU«^6  As1  regards  the  removal  of  fever  patients  to 
hospitals,  we  had  evidence  that  fever  patients  in  large 
numbers  are  removed  from  some  parts  of  Enniskillen 
Tnion  to  a distance  of  twenty-two  miles?— I es;  my 
impression  is  that  if  these  fevers  were  recognised  at  an 
larlv  stage  the  risk  of  removing  them  would  be  com- 
mratively  trifling.  On  the  other  hand  I think  it  pre- 
sents an  additional  obstacle  m the  way  of  inducing 
people  to  go  to  hospitals  if  you  say  You  have  to  go 
twenty  or  twenty-live  miles,  ’ and  I think  m these  dis- 
trict hospitals  there  should  he  some  provision  for  a 
limited  number  of  fever  patients  that  might  be  jumped 
on  at  once  and  brought  there.  As  a rule  the  country 
ambulances  are  not  the  very  best ; they  might  be  un- 

F6526  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Have  you  considered  the 
staff  that  would  be  necessary  for  these  hospitals  that 
you  class  under  letter  E ?— Well,  of  course,  that _ would 
depend ; you  would  have  first  to  fix  the  size  of  these 
hospitals,  but  I should  think,  for  the  hospital  itself, 
supposing  you  had  a cottage  hospital  for  six  beds, 
vou  would  only  want  a head  nurse  and  a proba- 

tl<6527.  Under  the  control  of  the  dispensary  doctor? 
—Under  his  direction. 


6528.  And  the  larger  hospital?— I should  think  the  Vor>  12  190 

preparation  of  nurses  should  be  there.  Now,  for  in-  * * 

stance,  I calculate  that  in  the  infirmary  here  I ought  Dr.  Leonard 
to  have  one  nurse  to  every  five  or  six  beds  ; that  Kidd, 
would  give  me  six  or  seven  nurses. 

6529.  Do  you  see  any  economy  in  the  change  you 
suggest  ? — I cannot  altogether  say  I see  an  economy, 
because  it  would  be  a matter  possibly  of  increased 
charges,  hut  I would  say  increased  efficiency,  and,  to 
my  m.nd,  very  often  increased  efficiency  should  weigh 
down  a matter  of  economy. 

6530.  Don’t  you  know  the  ratepayers  of  the  country 
think  the  burden  is  already  sufficient? — I know  that. 

6531.  Chairman. — 'Even  apart  from  that,  if  unions 
were  broken  up  and  a large  number  of  salaries  saved, 
would  not  the  expense  of  the  extra  nurses,  if  such  an 
expense  were  necessary  at  all,  which  I doubt,  more 
than  counterbalance  that? — The  whole  thing  could  be 
worked  to  such  an  extent  that  any  additional  hands 
employed  would  be  paid  ten  times  over  by  the  savings. 

Take  this  county,  I think  the  number  of  hospitals  and 
establishments  is  appalling  in  its  extravagance. 

6532.  Mr.  Mtjbnaghan. — I thought  Fermanagh  was 
a model  county? — I don’t  think  they  are  loose  in 
administration,  but  the  establishments  are  too  numerous. 

6533.  Chairman. — You  would  not  consider  Lisnaskea 
extravagant  when  its  rate  for  Poor  Law  purposes  is 
6|d.  in  the  £ ? — No ; but  I would  say  one  institution 
of  the  kind  would  serve  for  the  whole  county,  and  you 
get  rid  of  the  staff,  the  upkeep,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  other  buildings.  I think  they  would  make  very 
good  quarries  as  long  at  they  last ; they  are  not  good 
for  much  else. 

6534.  Mr.  Murnaghax.—  Do  you  think  two  hospitals 
in  addition  to  the  main  hospital  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  county  ? — I think  so  ; but  that  is  a matter  to  be 
fixed  by  local  knowledge. 


Dr.  J.  "Wilson  examined. 


6535.  Dr.  Bigger.— ‘Would  you  let  us  know  your 

views  upon  the  question  of  amalgamation?— I am  of 
opinion  that  Fermanagh  should  have  one  central  work- 
house  hospital,  and  my  impression  is  that  that  work- 
house  hospital  should  be  a distinct  and  separate  institu- 
tion from  the  workhouse  proper ; that  it  should  be 
altogether  from  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians and  placed  under  the  control  of  a central  specific 
committee.  _ „ „ , 

6536.  Chairman.— Like  the  County  Infirmary  ?— Like 

the  County  Infirmary,  or  like  an  asylum  managed  that 
way.  With  reference  to  the  workhouse  children,  1 am 
under  the  impression  that  they  should  be  boarded  out 
and  taken  away  altogether  from  the  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere of  the  workhouse.  As  regards  the  aged  and 
infirm,  a good  many  of  them  Bliould  be  boarded  out 
too,  and  provision  made  for  them  in  that-  way ; others 
could  be  made  comfortable  in  the  wards  of  the  work- 
house by  a little  extra  attention.  I think  you  would 
require  an  auxiliary  for  idiots  and  anowrer  for  con- 
sumptives. If  you  could  get  rid  of  the  idiots  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  provision  for  the  consumptives  in 
another  institution.  ...  . ... 

6537.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  don  t mean  to  say  that  you 

should  have  an  auxiliary  for  consumptives ; would  that 
be  for  the  county?— That  would  be  for  the  county,  l 
think  you  ought  to  have  one  central  sanatorium  for  the 
county.  . . , ,,  , 

6538.  Have  you  any  idea  what  provision  should  he 

made  for  the  consumptives  of  the  county ; what  size 
hospital?— I have  not  any  idea  as  to  the  sue  of  the 
establishment ; my  idea  is  that  there  should  he  one 
central  spot  for  consumptives  run  on  the  lines  ol  a 
sanatorium.  , ,, 

6539.  Do  you  think  patients  would  go  to  the  sana- 
torium?—I think  they  would,  for  they  have  been  fairly 
well  educated  to  that  in  this  county  ; we  had  a local 
sanatorium  run.  here  by  a local  gentleman,  and  most 
people  who  had  means  were  very  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  sanatorium. 

6540.  Chairman.— Whereabouts  was  that  ?— -At  itoss- 
clare,  down  the  lake ; - and  I must  say  the  successes 
were  very  fair. 

6541.  Is  the  house  occupied  at  present  ? It  is  not , 

it  is  derelict.  , , T 

6542.  Dr.  Bigger.— What  was  the  cost  per  week  f i 
really  could  not  tell  you ; the  patients  were  charged 
according  to  scale — according  to  their  means.  It  is 
dosed  now. 


6543.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  is  a great  loss  Dr<  J' Wllsoa* 
to  the  neighbourhood? — I think  it  is  a loss  to  the  com- 
munity, because  if  a case  of  consumption  is  taken  up 

at  an  incipient  stage  the  possibility  is  it  may  be  cured. 

6544.  Dr.  Bigger.— Are  there  many  cases  of  con- 
sumption in  this  district?— I cannot  say  there  are  ; we 
have  very  few  in  the  workhouse. 

6545.  Why  do  they  not  go  into  the  workhouse?— 

Beyond  the  cases  coming  in  as  paupers,  people  with 
means  will  not  come  into  the  workhouse. 

6546.  Is  the  name  of  the  workhouse  a bar? — It  is  a 

^6547.  And  even  supposing  they  did  come  in,  have 
you  a proper  way  of  treating  them  ?— 1 W e have  not  an., 
extra  efficient  way  ; it  has  been  improved  lately. 

6548.  Is  it  really  on  modem  lines? — I cannot  say  it- 

6549.  Chairman. — It  is  just  isolation?  — Isolation, 
pure  and  simple. 

6550.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  approve  of  boarding  out 
children  ? — I would  approve  of  having  children  boarded 
out;  you  never  have  a worse  pauper  than  a child 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse. 

6551-  Do  vou  think  they  come  back  to  the  work- 
house  ?— Indeed  they  do;  they  lead  a life  of  idleness 
and  laziness,  and  you  cannot  get  them  out  ol  it. 

6552.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  cases  of  fever  come 
from  long  distances  here?- -Yes;  as  regards  enteric 
fever,  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  all  come  from  the 
Clan  district.  I have  not  very  much  idea  of  the 
locality  myself,  but  I have  seen  patients  coming  m in 
a very  exhausted  condition,  and  I have  seen  three  or 
four  cases  of  collapse  from  the  journey  alone. 

Evidently  those  cases  are  not  recognized  m the  pri- 
mary stage,  and  the  shock  of  the  journey  killed  them. 

6553.  Were  those  typhoid  cases  ?— Yes.  ■ 

6554.  Has  the  nature  of  the  ambulance  anything  to 
do  with  their  dying  of  shock?— We  have  a new  and 
improved  ambulance— very  different  to  the  ambulance 
of  former  days— it  is  run  on  tyres,  but  it  is  a white 
elephant.  What  I intended  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  do  was  to  have  a four-wheeled  ambulance,  but  I was 
vetoed.  If  I suggest  anything  the  Guardians  go  for 
something  else. 

6555  Do  vou  think  a two-wheeled  ambulance  is  a 
proper  vehicle  for  removing  the  sick?— I do  not. 
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Nov.  11  1903.  you  not  think  the  Guardians  are  very 

* — i.  ' much  to  blame ; did  they  consider  the  injury  they 
Dr.  J.  Wilson,  were  doing  to  many  a poor  patient? — I don’t  know  what 
they  looked  at. 

6557.  Chairman. — I think  the  impression  is  general 
that  these  mountain  districts  don’t  permit  of  a four- 
wheeled  vehicle  travelling? — Yes;  there  is  something 
in  that ; but  why  not  carry  them  down  on  a stretcher 
to  it. 

6558.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  light 
four-wheeled  vehicles  built  for  these  mountain  dis- 
tricts?— Yes  ; but  if  a patient  is  wrapped  in  a blanket 
and  carried  on  a stretcher  a short  distance  to  the 
ambulance  I don’t  see  that  it  does  him  any  harm. 

6559.  You  have  a large  number  of  fever  patients  to 
deal  with  in  Enniskillen  ? — Yes  ; unusually  large.  We 
have  only  two  cases  of  typhoid  now ; all  the  others  are 
diphtheria  and  scarlatina. 

6560.  How  many  cases? — I think  we  have  eleven  or 
twelve  of  diphtheria,  and  we  are  getting  in  a fresh  case 
of  scarlatina^ 

6561.  What  is  your  nursing  staff? — -It  is  very  anti- 
quated ; we  have  only  one  nurse  to  look  after  the  whole 
crowd. 

6562.  How  many  night  nurses? — We  have  no  night 
nurse. 

6563.  Dr.  Bigger. — Should  you  not  have  one? — I 
daresay  we  should,  but  I tried  that  before. 

6564.  You  have  the  responsibility  and  the  power  of 
getting  one? — I know  I have,  but  things  were  made  so 
unpleasant  for  the  last  nurse  I had  down — she  would 
not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  ferry  and  she  would  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  a place  of  worship — owing  to  the 
action  of  some  of  the  antiquated  officials. 

6565.  Why  would  you  let  your  patients  suffer  for 
reasons  of  that  sort? — They  have  not  suffered  up  to 
the  present. 

6566.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  they  are  hound 
to  suffer  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  ? — Yes  ; but 
really  we  have  had  no  mortality.  Wo  only  lost  one 
case  of  diphtheria,  which  died  shortly  after  coming  in, 
and  during  those  eight  years  we  only  lost  two  oases  of 
typhoid.  Tli  ere  is  not  so  veiy  much  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a nursing  staff ; I have  only  to  requisition  the 
master  and  have  it  done,  but  the  difficulty  is  as  regards 
.the  manual  work  of  the  hospital. 

6567.  But  you  have  the  power  to  requisition  that 
.-also?— I tried  that  on  to  my  heart's  content;  I might 
requisition  away  and  get  nobody. 

6568.  Have  you  ever  done  so  and  failed  ? — I have. 

6569.  Dr.  Biggee. — Whose  fault  was  that;  to  whom 
did  you  send  the  requisition?— The  master  of  the 
workhouse. 

6570.  Did  he  not  comply  with  it? — I think  he  did 
his  level  best ; at  least  he  says  he  did. 

6571.  Chairman.  — It  is  altogether  between  you 
both ; if  an  emergency  arises  you  have  got  the  power. 
You  have  a large  number  of  midwifery  cases  too?— 
Yes ; unusually  large. 

6572.  By  whom  are  they  attended? — By  the  night 
nurse,  who  holds  the  qualification  of  a maternity 
■.nurse. 

6573.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — I am  afraid  that  your 
•testimony  to  the  Enniskillen  Infirmary  does  not  speak 

well  for  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Fermanagh 
'County  Council  and  local  bodies  that  there  should  be 
only  one  central  institution  for  the  poor  in  this  county. 
Tou  say  the  infirmary  is  very  far  behind  what  science 
requires? — 'Yes ; it  is  not  quite  up  to  date;  it  has 
been  immensely  improved  the  last  few  years.  I would 
not  call  it  an  up-to-date  establishment. 

6574.  I went  through  the  house  lately  and  it  did 
seem  to  me  a great  many  improvements  were  made? — • 
Yes  ; the  Board  of  Guardians,  I must  say,  to  their 
credit,  have  done  a great  deal,  but  there  remains  a 
great  deal  yet  to  be  done. 

6675.  But,  having  done  a great  deal  in  a short  time, 
does  it  not  promise  that  they  would  do  more  in  the 
future? — I agree  with  you. 

6576.  Why  do  you  suggest  that  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  ? — 
Fur  the  simple  reason  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 


have  no  idea  of  the  care  that  should  be  taken  m nursi 
sick  patients.  They  come  there  to  vapour  and  sdou? 
and  read  their  own  reports  in  the  newspapers  nerf 
week ; they  never  consider  what  is  due  to  the 
poor.  - 0£ 

6577.  Do  they  not  come  there  to  see  that  the  money 
of  the  ratepayers  whom  they  represent  shall  be  L 
efficiently  administered  as  possible?  — Certainly  T 
agree  with  you  that,  as  ratepayers,  they  are  entitled  to 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  see  how 
the  money  is  expended. 

6578.  Do  you  suggest  they  have  any  other  object  in 
view  than  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  system  to  the 
very  best  of  their  ability?— No;  I am  not  making  a 
suggestion  of  that  sort ; you  seem  to  misunderstand 
me.  I think  the  Guardians  are  kind  and  generous 
enough  to  a fault,  but  if  we  had  less  spoutin"  and 
more  work  the  sick  poor  would  be  better  looked  after. 

6579.  But  the  very  fact  that  a considerable  amount 
of  improvements  have  been  made  lately  shows  the 
Guardians  are  anxious,  commensurate  with  the  admini- 
stration of  the  rates  that  they  draw  their  sustentance 

from,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor? Yes ■ 

they  have  done  a great  deal. 

6580.  Do  you  not  think  that  a little  consultation 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  board  would  advance  metiers 
better  than  making  wholesale  charges  against  them?— 
I am  not  making  wholesale  charges  against  the  Board 
of  Guardians;  you  misunderstand  me.  Only  for  the 
active  members  of  the  board  and  the  men  really  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  it  you  would  have  nothing 
whatever  done.  I am  talking  about  a section  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  who  don’t  seem  to  understand  what 
is  due  to  the  sick  poor.  I am  not  talking  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  as  a whole. 

6581.  The  administration  of  the  house,  except  as 
regards  _ the  infirmary,  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  fair 
on  my  inspection? — I have  not  very  much  knowledge 
of  workhouses  in  general  beyond  the  one  of  which  I am 
medical  officer  myself  and  the  Dundalk  Workhouse.  I 
cannot  say  I know  much  about  any  other  workhouses 
in  Ireland. 

6582.  You  think  the  house  is  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  whole  county  if  necessary?  — The  house 
proper  is  a very  large  institution.  I cannot  tell  you 
the  number  of  people  is  was  built  to  accommodate,  nor 
can  I give  you  an  idea,  as  I know  nothing  of  the 
locality,  nor  can  I give  you  an  idea  as  regards  the  tax 
that  will  be  put  upon  it  by  taking  in  other  unions. 
Of  course,  as  regards  the  hospital,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate other  unions  very  probably  it  would  have  to 
be  enlarged  by  making  some  structural  arrangements 

6583'.  The  number  in  the  workhouses  in  Fermanagh 
is  something  like  550  ; out  of  that  there  were  probably 
100  harmless  lunatics  and  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  chil- 
dren ; that  would  mean  350  for  the  whole  county ; do 
you  think  that  house  would  be  ample  for  the  needs  of 
350  people? — I don’t  think  it  would ; I think  you 
would  have  to  make  other  arrangements  by  structural 
alterations.  You  might,  possibly ; I cannot,  go  into 
figures. 

6584.  How  is  the  health  of  the  locality? — So  far  as 
I know,  with  the  exception  of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria, 
and  a few  cases  of  scarlatina,  the  health  of  the  locality 
is  very  good. 

6585.  Water  supply  adequate  and  good? — Yes;  I 
must  say  it  is  adequate. 

6586.  Good  pressure  for  the  house? — Yes. 

6587.  Mr.  Lindsay. — You  are  aware  of  your  powers 
with  regard  to  having  proper  nursing  accommodation? 
— Yes. 

6588.  Why  turn  the  blame  of  not  having  sufficient 
staff  on  the  Board  of  Guardians? — I am  not  turning 
blame. 

6589.  I say  you  are.  Do  you  know  of  any  more  up 
to-date  workhouse  in  Ireland — from  one  end  to  the 
other — than  Enniskillen,  so  far  as  the  Guardians  have 
control  over  it? — They  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  me. 

Mr.  Lindsay. — In  the  name  of  the  board,  I say  if  th0 
fever  hospital  lacks  in  any  way  it  is  the  doctor  who  is 
to  blame  and  not  the  Guardians. 


Mr.  Philip 
Treacy. 


Mr.  Philip  Treacy  examined. 


6590.  Mr.  Xrorru/oole. — You  axe  a member  of  the 
Clones  Union? — Yes. 

659 1.  You  sent  in  a report  yourself  in  answer  to 
these  queries  that  were  sent  by  the  Commissioners? — 
I did. 


. 6592.  Subsequently  to  that  did  you  attend  a meeting 
of  your  board  at  which  the  general  attitude  of  your 
board  was  resolved  on? — Yes. 

6593.  That  is  as  Dr.  Tierney  gave  evidence  to-day? 
— Yes. 
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6594-  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  members  of  your 
board  and  Dr.  Tierney’s  evidence  ? — Yes ; I listened  to 
bis  evidence,  and  agree  with  him. 

6595.  And  you  withdraw  your  own  report  ? — Yes ; I 
answered  the  queries  on  my  own  responsibility.  I 
consulted  the  ratepayers  I represent  since,  and  there 
were  some  things  in  which  they  did  not  agree  with  me, 


and  I agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Guardians  at 
Clones. 

5596.  Mr.  Middoon. — In  the  event  of  your  original 
report  being  acted  on  and  Clones  broken  up  and 
brought  to  Enniskillen,  would  you  not  have  to  pass 
Lisnaskea  to  go  to  Enniskillen? — I would. 

6597.  Would  you  not  rather  stop  there  than  go  on? — 
I would  rather  stop  at  Lisnaskea. 


Mr.  Edward  M.  Flanagan  examined. 


6598.  Mr.  Muldoon.  — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  at  Lisnaskea? — Yes. 

6599.  And  have  been  chairman  for  a number  of 
years  ? — Yes  ; for  about  five. 

6600.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians for  over  twenty?— Yes. 

6601.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation of  unions  in  the  County  Fermanagh  ? — Yes ; 
we  have. 

6602.  Tell  the  Commission  the  result  of  your  inquiry 
into  the  subject;  do  you  think  that  Lisnaskea  should 
be  preserved  as  a centre  of  Poor  Law  administration? 
—Yes,  we  do. 

6603.  For  what  reason  do  you  think  it  should  be  pre- 
served ?— Owing  to  its  geographical  situation  for  one 
reason  ,and  for  the  convenience  of  the  sick  poor  for 
another. 

6604.  I believe,  on  the  question  generally,  that  you 
are  in  favour  of  amalgamation? — Yes ; partial  amal- 
gamation. 

6605.  But  you  think  it  is  not  practicable  in  Fer- 
managh to  do  without  two  unions? — No;  we  wish  to 
give  amalgamation  a fair  trial,  but  not  to  rush  it. 

6606.  Chairman.  — You  would  like  to  begin  with 
Irvinestown  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6607.  Mir.  Muldoon. — Do  you  think  that  the  portion 
of  Clones  Union  that  comes  into  Fermanagh  could  be 
appropriated  by  Lisnaskea? — I say  it  would  cause  no 
more  inconvenience  to  that  portion  of  Clones  than  por- 
tion of  Lisnaskea  already  suffers ; it  is  a kind  of  horse- 
shoe shape  into  our  union,  and  is  quite  as  convenient 
as  portion  of  our  own. 

6603.  Your  union  is  situated  near  the  Upper  Lake? 
-Yes. 

6609.  And  in  that  lake  there  are  a large  number  of 
inhabited  islands  ?— Yes ; there  are  up  to  200  islands 
inhabited. 

6610.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  do  you  call  inhabited? — - 
From  one  house  to  a good  many. 

661L  Mr.  Muldoon. — Would  you  say  it  would  he  a 
great  hardship  to  these  people  to  have  to  bring  them 
to  Enniskillen? — I say  it  would. 

6612.  What  procedure  would  have  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  do  so? — There  would  have  to  be  a boat. 

6613.  Chairman.  — N o matter  what  union  they  be- 
longed to  - they  would  want  a boat  ? — Yes  ; but  after 
enduring  the  hardship  of  the  boat  you  would  be  in- 
flicting on  them  an  additional  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
past  Lisnaskea,  and  many  sick  people  would  not  be 
able  to  bear  the  journey.  I think  the  doctor  would 
tell  you  that  there  are  plenty  of  patients  who  arrive 
at  Lisnaskea  that  if  they  had  to  go  an  additional 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  they  would  he  dead. 

6M4.  Mr.  Muldoon. — I .believe  from  some  parts  of 
your  union  to  Einniskillen  it  would  be  twenty-five 
miles? — 'And  over. 


6615.  Do  you  think  in  case  of  amalgamation  the  dis- 
tricts would  be  properly  represented  at  Enniskillen? — ■ 
1 do  not.  I think  many  of  the  representatives  would 
not  attend  Enniskillen  at  all. 

6616.  In  your  experience  of  the  Lisnaskea  Union, 
nas  it  been  fairly  well  and  economically  managed  ? — As 
a union  it  compares  favourably  with  any  in  Ulster,  and 
as  to  the  management  it  is  the  lowest  in  Ireland,  as  far 
as  rates  axe  concerned. 


6617.  What  about  the  situation  of  the  buildings  ?- 
• • T,81®  ~ 85  good  as  any  other  workhouse  I eve 
m . j.and  within  the  last  two  years,  on  the  recoin 
• a^°n  ,°f  Dr.  Bigger,  we  have  done  a good  deal  o 
to  it.  We  have  within  the  last  year  put  in,  oi 
.■Bl88etr s recommendation,  new  grates;  we  havi 
unban*1®  * ° P01^008  of  the  house  for  consumptivf 
Patients  at  an  outlay  of  £300  or  £400. 

wTtof eSsES 


6619.  Chairman. — Is  that  for  Poor  Law  purposes  or 
all  purposes  — medical  charities?  — Yes;  everything 
taken  in  the  Poor  Law. 

6620.  But  that  is  not  Poor  Law? — The  rate  leviable, 
provided  we  had  no  District  Council,  would  be  2d.  of 
a saving  as  against  Enniskillen. 


6621.  Mr.  Muldoon.  — The  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  frequently  examined  the  union 
workhouse  ?— Yes,  he  has. 

6622.  On  the  last  occasion  did  he  say  anything  to 
you  about  the  general  management  of  the  place?— Yes  ; 
lie  said  he  would  make  me  the  medium  of  conveying 
his  thanks  to  the  Lisnaskea  Board  of  Guardians  for 
having  done  so  much  in  putting  the  house  in  repair. 
In  his  last  report  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend ; we  had  done  everything. 

6623.  In  case  the  Enniskillen  Union  took  in  Irvines- 
town and  that  portion,  of  Ballyshannon  which  comes 
into  this  county,  and  retained  that  portion  of  Cavan 
which  now  comes  here,  don’t  you  think  Enniskillen 
Union  would  have  large  enough  burdens  on  its  own 
shoulders  without  taking  on  Lisnaskea?— I think 
it  would. 

. 6624.  Would  you  think  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  would  be  a necessity  for  Lisnaskea  to  be  continued 
as  a union  centre  ? — I think  so. 

6625.  About  the  boarding  out  question,  what  is  your 
view  ?— -Well,  after  a certain  age  I would  think  it  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  children  to  be  boarded  out,  butt 
not  until  after  a certain  age.  I would  like  to  see  the 
children  getting  a certain  amount  of  schooling  before 
they  are  sent  nut.  They  can  be  more  efficiently 
attended  to  within  an  institution  than  they  can  when 
sent  out  to  the  country ; when  they  are  able  to  walk 
to  school  they  could  go  to  the  country  on  the  boarding- 
out  system. 

6626.  Chairman.— At  what  age?— Bight  or  nine.  I. 
would  not  say  sooner. 

6627.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Jordan’s- 
evidence  on  the  boarding-out  system  ? — I did. 

6628.  Did  you  agree  with  that?— I did  not;  Mr. 
Jordan  said  he  would  wish  to  see  them  boarded  out  at  • 
the  lowest  possible  age.  I think  that  is  entirely  wrong. 
I would  try  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  respectable 
people  who  would  give  them  a proper  training,  and  it  • 
would  have  a tendency  to  render  them  more  capable 
of  earning  their  living  in  after  life  than  to  put  bhem 
with  low  people  who  would  only  charge  a minimum 
fee  for  keeping  them. 

6629.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  J ordan’s  evidence  about  the  • 
officers  who  would  be  got  rid  of  in  the  ease  of  amal- 
gamation?— I did ; but  take  that  as  against  Mr.  Lind-- 
say's  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cottage  hospitals  uncL 
it  would  be  largely  on  the  other  side. 

6630.  What  officers  have  you  at  Lisnaskea? — Master,- 
matron,  schoolmistress,  porter,  and  three  nurses. 

6631.  And  some  of  the  staff  would  have  to  be 
strengthened  in  the  case  of  a hospital  established 
there — nurses? — In  the  case  of  cottage  hospitals  being 
located  over  the  country  they  would  have  to  be  made 
up  to  date,  as  far  as  the  hospital  is  concerned  ; you 
would  have  to  put  at  least  two  nurses  in  each  of  them 
and,  with  five  beds,  I don’t  think  it  would  accom- 
modate incoming  and  outgoing  patients,  and  the  out- 
lay that  would  be  entailed  and  the  salaries  would  be 
far  more  than  at  present. 

6632  What  would  be  your  treatment  for  harmless 
lunatics  ?— ' What  we  would  recommend  is  to  send  harm- 
less lunatics  together  with  other  lunatics  of  the  county 
to  Irvinestown.  I would  he  very  slow  to  abolish  any 
place  if  I could  not  recommend  something  that  would 
be  the  means  of  economising,  and  I think  it  would  be 
economy  to  have  the  harmless  lunatics,  together  with 
the  other  lunatics  of  the  county,  located  at  Irvinestown. 

6633..  Would  you  still  leave  the  appointments  in  the 
hands  of  the  full  board  ?— Certainly. 


Aor.  11,  1&D3. 

Mr.  Philip 
Treacy. 


Mr.Edward  M. 
Flanagan. 
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„ 11  10m  6634.  As  regards  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 

Nov.  1^1903.  GuardianS)  would  you  go  ns  far  as  Mr.  Lindsay  in 
Mr.EdwardM.  taking  away  three-fourths?— No ; I would  say 
Flanagan.  what  we  have  at  present. 

6635.  You  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  a quorum 
at  present  ?— In  the  outlying  districts  the  attendance  is 
bad. 


over  more  than  two  ambulances  if  wanted,  and  from 
the  lower  end  they  come  by  Inishmore. 


the  lower  end  tney  come  uy  im»muure. 

6659.  What  would  be  the  distance  from  Derrylm  to 
Lisnaskea?— About  ten  miles  is  the  furthest  point 
have  to  travel  at  present. 

6660.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  the  ambulance 
coming  over  in  the  largo  ferry  boat?— Not  unless  there 
was  a storm. 

6661.  How  much  is  it  by  Inishmore  ?— It  might  be 
1,-on  milmi  nf  an  increase.  Then  in  the  event  of  their 


6636.  Do  you  think  there  Raider  6661.  How  much  is  it  by  jmsnmore  i— it  might  be 

officers  appointed  by  the  Gnarfiaim?  > three  milea  0f  an  increase.  Then  m the  event  of  their 

sanitation  is  not  properly  attended  to  under  the  pre  u ^ ^ end  of  our  union  down  t# 

sent  system.  I would  recnmmend  ai  J Enni^iUen  it  would  mean  a journey  of  something  like 

meitesoCcnoLdeer,ng  I thiffic  the  look  upon  the  lake  being  betw«n 

efficiently  carry  out  the  question  of  sanitation  than  the  606^  iou  a ^ being  a seriouSobstack! 

"S^eSSin-Tw  not  obj«;  toft* 

3d  be' in  of'  SPSS’S.  dto.  of  sanitary  .trots  ; thaj  km  S.  to  v*  • »*  *» 

officer  and  substituting  the  police  to  do  the  duty.  ^fS&tf^What  would  be  the  delay  they  complain  of- 

6638.  Mr.  MuMoon.— You  think  there  is  g minutes?— -Do  you  mean  that  the  ferryman  would 

enough  police  force  to  take  that  duty  on?-Qmte.  j"  J ^‘Xposed  to  go  over  with  a few.  The  parties 

6639.  Are  you  in  favour  of  union  rating  ?^Ceitainly  , £ d?rectil)n  generally  time  it  so  that  if  they  are 

1 Siok  wid  y.°« TtiU  iSuTtrS,  'meetings  not  ready  i.r  the  first  the,  will  be  read,  for  -he  s„ad, 

of  the  Boards  of  Guardians?— I think  it-  would  be 
requisite;  I believe  there  are  things  that  could  not 
bear  to  be  kept  over.  Many  questions  arise,  and  even 
Local  Government  correspondence  lias  to  be  attended 
to  that  could  not  be  left  over  more  than  a week. 

664L  Chairman.— How _ far  do  you  live  rum  e you  would  not  propose  mat  mat  uisina 

workhouse?— At  present  I live  m Lisnaskea.  I think  ^ thiwn  into  Bawnboy?— I don’t  think  the 

the  business  would  not  be  prope-rly  attended  to  if  there  . bhemscivt.s  wou-ld  like  it  very  well ; it  would 

were  not  weekly  meetings;  if  it  was  done  monthly  it  P P ^ of  fln  ;noom.enience  to  go  over  the  mountain 
could  not  be  done  in  one  day.  , lake 

6642.  Mr.  Muldoon.—Oa  the  question  of  outdoor  ^ Mr  Mhrnaghan.— Your  objection  to  having 

relief,  what  is  your  view  ? — I think  it  should  still  con-  for  Mm  •Oountv  Fermanagh  is  princi- 

tinue  ; tdiere  is  a good  deal  of  outdoor  relief  m L-is- 
naskea,  and  we  find  it  is  a more  efficient  way  of  serving 
the  poor  ,and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  increase  the 

6643.  Chairman. — How  do  you  make  that  out? 

There  might  be  a great  deal  more  would  come  into  the 
house  who  are  a great  deal  more  comfortable  at  home. 


at  such  an  hour. 

6664.  How  long  does  it  take  to 
quarters  of  a mile. 

6665.  Would  the  horse  and  ambulance  be 
two  horses  and  ambulances  could  be  in  li 

6666.  How  is  that  ferryboat  propelled?— With  oars. 

6667.  You  would  not  propose  that  that  district 


across  ?— Three- 
it?— Or 


house  who  are  a great  deal  more  comiortaoie  at  nume. 

6644.  Have  you  fewer  inmates  since  outdoor  relief 
began?— There  was  always  a good  deal  of  outdoor  relief 
in  Lisnaskea,  and  there  were  mo-re  inmates  then ; I 
have  seen  us  having  130  inmates,  and  we  have  less 
now. 


now.  _ _ 

6646.  Within  the  last  ten  years?— Yes. 

6646.  Dr.  Bigger. — -In  proportion  to-  the  population, 
has  t-he  population  fallen  at  the  same  rate  ? It  may ; 
• it  is  decreasing,  but  the  poor,  I think,  are  nob  de- 
creasing ; I think  they  are  on  the  increase. 


CfOOB-  air.  iVJ-l  4 I - • •' 

one  workhouse  for  the  -County  Fermanagh  is  princi- 
pally based  on  the  fact  that  it  would  be  an  incon- 
venience to  the  sick  of  your  district?— There  are 
other  causes  as  well.  I said  provided  there  was  amal- 
gamation. The  question  of  cottage  hospitals  has  been 
advocated,  and  I say  they  would  entail  more  outlay 
than  the  union  hospital  as  it  exists. 

6669.  If  it  would  not  entail  more  outlay  -how  wouli 
it  strike  you?— I would  like  to  be  convinced  first;  i 
cannot  see  it  at  present.  The  question  of  amalgama- 
tion has  been  going  on  at  Lisnaskea  for  twenty  years: 
we  have  several  times  appointed  committees,  and  w 
found  that  even  with  amalgamation,  and  the  present 
officers  dispensed  with,  and  even  pensions  disappearing 
we  would  be  on  the  wrong  side. 

6670.  The  question  of  coal  is  a considerable  m<, 
in  a large  institution  ?— Wherever  they  are  sent  yon 


ceasing  ; I think  they  are  on  the  increase.  fl8*  an  expenditure  on  coal,  and  if  you  keep  up 

66*7.  Mr.  Muldoon.  tire  you  troubled  with  tramps?  1 ^ i|mihea  the  local  Govermmnt  B«J 


must  have  an  expenditure  on  coai,  win  u 5 

the  hospital  at  Lisnaskea  the  Local  Government , Boirt 
say  that  thirty  patients  are  as  many  as  one  nurse  can 
take  charge  of,  so  that  there  would  have  to-  be  an  in 
crease  in  the  number  o£  nurses.  . . m 

6671.  If  there  is  an  adequate  pronaion  i«  » « 
would  your  objection  to  amalgamation  drsafF*'. 

. cr-  r,...  t .m  nnnoomitil  T cannot  see  tn as 


— Yes  ; we  are. 

6648.  How  do  you  think  they  should  be  dealt  with ! 

—■I  think  they  should  be  compelled  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  police  before  coming  to  tlie  master  or 

porter ; let  the  police  test  them,  and  either  send  them  obiection  to  amalgamation  aisapi*"' 

to  the  workhouse  or  elsewhere  There  are  two  kinds  wo  y “JJ  concerned  f carmot  see  that  there 
of  tramps— the  tradesman  out  of  employment,  and  • any  Lore  efficient  way,  either  through  amal- 
the  knight  of  the  road,  who  is  always  there  ; lie  w as  could  be  y . is  at  present, 

born  there,  and  will  die  there,  and  will  leave  another  8^“”^  fou  ad;Lte.  keeping  the  children  m 

ll6649.“  CfasraSlw—Do  you  see  any  way  of  toting  ft*  ‘JnHle  Xndri'to’  whm  tiny  “ 

old  ones.  I would  recommend  an  adult  reformatory  to  ^6673.  How  many  children  nave  y 
.put  the  tramp  into.  They  reproduce  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  you  will  still  have  them  if  you  don  t have 
some  efficient  way  of  stamping  out  the  present  tramps. 

6650.  You  would  lock  him  up  ?— Certainly. 

6651.  Mr.  Muldonn. — You  knew  the  water  supply  of 
the  union  workhouse  at  Lisnaskea  ? — Yes. 

6652.  Is  it  very  good?— It  is  the  very  best-  water  in 

Ireland  ; it  is  sitting  practically  on  a fountain.  schools  when  they  are  young ; ; tney  ^ are 

6653.  And  tlie  situation  of  the  workhouse  infirmary  at  a younger  age  than  the  children  m ine  Cieir 

•is  very  healthy? — It  is;  you  cannot  sink  ten  feet  but  in  consequence  of  being  quite  conven 

vou  get  water  about  lisnaskea.  It  is  built  on  a school.  . . the 


Nine. 


6674.  And  you  have  a teacher  for  nine  objure" , 
you  consider  that  is  economy  ?— It  may  not  • 

6675.  Cannot  these  children-  walk  to  the 

as  well  as  the  children  of  the  farmers  or  labour^ 
in  the  country?-!  find  that  they  always ^compare 
than  favourably  with  the  children  “ Jf®  Saw 
schools  when  they  are  young  ; they  “re  “Country  are 


is  very  iicaiuiij  - -—  — " > — 

you  get  water  about  Lisnaskea. 

limestone  rock.  . , _ , , 

6654.  I believe  you  have  a very  -mixed  hoard  ot 
Guatdians  at  Lisnaskea  ; you  are  not  all  of  the  one 
wav  of  thinking  ?— On  some  matters  we  are  not. 

6655.  Are  you  the  one  way  of  thinking  about  amal- 
gamation?—We  are  ; we  unanimous. 

6 rv.  a w- ,TT™» 


school.  . ,,  l (ip 

6676.  The  experience  of  other  unions  is  ^ 
children  that  go  to  National  schools  “ ,_^It  is 

more  in  their  lessons  than  the  union  ebuam-  ^ 
the  reverse  in  Lisnaskea.  Ait  the  last  fP®?  , reCOgni- 
children  in  Lisnaskea  there  was  th®  “Pf1  ifntion  and 


■gamation? — -We  are  ; we  are  unanimous.  tion  that  could  be  given  as  to  their  attentio 

6656.  Chairman.— ‘How  do  tlie  sick  come  to  your  advancement  in  learning.  . » 

~ h"e  «77-  .oh-**- ^ saa  e*  a ■■ 


hospital  trom  A»wryu» 6677.  Chairman. -You  have  a specially  ^ J( 
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6673-  Mr.  Muenaghan. — Are  there  many  able-bodied 
in  your  workhouse?— Not  very  many,  but  even  with 
the  hospitals  you  want  the  able-bodied  pauper  to  keep 
the  ground  and  place  trim,  and  you  want  the  woman 
to  do  the  washing  and  keep  the  place  and  the  patients 
clean.  In  the  event  of  your  abolishing  the  workhouse 
portion  you  have  to  call  in  paid  labour,  and  you  would 
have  to  pay  three  times  the  amount  that  it  takes  to 
keep  a pauper. 

6679-  I did  not  know  that  the  object  of  the  Poor 
Law  was  to  Jjeep  able-bodied  in  the  union? — 'You  may 
call  them  able-bodied,  and  they  are  classed  so,  but 
there  is  always  something  the  matter  with  them. 

6680.  Are  there  many  of  that  class  in  Lisnaskea?— I 
am  not  at  present  able  to  answer  that.  Mr.  Hoey  lias 


considered  all  those  points,  and  so  did  we,  but  we  left 
the  taking  of  the  notes  to  Mr.  Hoey.  I say  that  the 
able-bodied  pauper  is  needed  to  keep  the  place  in  trim. 
If  he  is  sent  to  any  other  institution  paid  labour  will 
have  to  come  in.  The  women  equally  well  are  wanted 
m the  same  direction.  Then,  as  to  sending  the  chil- 
dren to  a central  institution,  I would  not  be  for  that. 


Nov.  11, 1903. 

Mr.  Edward  M. 
Flanagan. 


6681.  Chairman. — You  would  keep  them  in  the 
workhouse?— There  is  a difficulty;  sending  children 
who  have  no  father  or  mother  to  a central  institution 
might  be  all  right ; we  have  not  so  many  of  that  class 
as  we  have  of  the  class  that  has  a mother ; if  you  take 
away  the  children  the  Poor  Law  says  that  the  mother 
must  leave. 


Mr.  Hugh  Kirkpatrick  examined. 


6682.  Mr,  Muldoon. — You  are  a member  of  the  Lis- 
naskea  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  sir. 

6683.  And  you  are  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
there?—1 We  have  no  opposition  ; when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  amalgamation  it  vanishes. 

6684.  Are  you  also  opposed  to  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Lisnaskea  Union? — I am. 

6685.  On  what  ground?  — I have  considered  the 
matter  carefully,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  essential  to  retain  at  least  two  institutions 
in  the  county — one  in  North  Fermanagh  and  one  in 
South  Fermanagh.  Of  course  we  have  three  in  it,  and 
portions  of  others  added.  That  does  away  with 
Irvinestown..  but  I would  say  if  Lisnaskea  was  in  the 
same  situation  as  Irvinestown  I would  do  away  with 
Lisnaskea ; Irvinestown  is  on  the  borders  of  the 
county  altogether ; it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  re- 
tain Irvinestown  and  Enniskillen. 

6686.  You  think  even  if  Enniskillen  is  preserved  it 
is  also  necessary  to  preserve  Lisnaskea?— I do.  I 
think  they  are  two  centres,  and  each  of  them,  would 
have  a very  large  area. 

6687.  Do  you  think  Lisnaskea  could  take  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  Clones  Union  which  comes  into  this  county  ? 


— I do ; I know  that  country  thoroughly  well,  and  it  Mr,  Hugh 
would  be  as  convenient  for  the  people  of  Rosslea  to  -Kirkpatrick, 
come  to  'Lisnaskea  as  it  would  be  to  come  to  Clones. 

6688.  And  in  the  event  of  the  Clones  Union  being 
broken  up  it  would  be  essential  to  bring  them)  to  Lis- 
naskea?— It  would  be  better  to  have  the  whole  county 
inside  the  county  as  far  as  Poor  Law  is  concerned. 

6689.  You  have  a number  of  inhabited  islands  in 
Lisnaskea  Union? — We  have,  but  I think  you  have 
ignored  the  more  important  part,  that  is  the  mountain- 
ous part  which  lies  to  the  north-east  or  south-east, 
which  runs  from  Rosslea  along  the  mountains  between 
that  and  Brookeboro’  and  Fivemiletown — that  would 
be  as  difficult  of  access  as  the  islands.  From  Lisnaskea 
I should  say  it  would  be  six  Irish  miles  to  some 
portions  of  the  district,  and  in  other  places  eight  or 
ten  miles  to  come  to  Lisnaskea-,  not  to  speak  of  com. in" 
to  Enniskillen  for  an  ambulance,  which  would  have 
no  other  way  of  coming. 

6690.  Do  you  think  Lisnaskea  is  a model  workhouse 
and  very  economically  managed  ?— As  a house  I think 
it  compares  favourably  with  any  other  in  Ulster. 

6691.  You  agree  generally  with  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Flanagan? — I do. 


Mr.  Joseph  O’Reilly  Hoey  examined. 


Chairman. — The  Commission  don’t  want  to  ask  you, 
as  an  official,  your  views  on  the  subject,  although  you 
would  be  just  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Guardians. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — I only  wanted  to  ask  him  as  to  rates, 
and  I think  you  have  that  evidence  on  the  returns 
before  you. 

6692.  Chairman. — There  is  just  one  question ; can 
you  tell  me  when  the  outdoor  relief  began  to  be  in- 


creased?— It  commenced  with  very  small  proportions  Mr  joseDj, 
perhaps  thirty  years  ago,  or  more,  and  it  gradually  0'ReillyP 
increased,  but  it  rather  decreased  for  the  last  year ; Hoey. 
it  was  lower  than  for  some  years  previously. 

6693.  When  did  it  get  over,  say,  £250  a year? — I 
should  think  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago ; the  average 
for  the  past  three  years  has  been  £325-  a year ; it  was 
scarcely  as  much  last  year,  it  is  almost  stationary. 


Dr.  T.  Knox  examined. 


6694.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Y-ou  know  the  district  of  Lis- 
mskea?— I do. 

6695.  And  the  union  workhouse  there? — Yes. 

6696.  Is  it  in  a healthy  situation? — I consider  it  is. 
. 6697.  And  it  . has  a good  water  supply  ? — The  water 
u very  good ; it  could  not  be  much  better. 

6698.  And  toe  atmosphere  is  good? — Yes. 

6699.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  upon 
poor  of  that  district  to  be  amalgamated  with  -Ennis- 

^ thihk  in  some  cases  it  would  cause  great 
t&rdship— such  as  accidents.  It  would  not  be  in  toe 
mteresta  of  the  sick  poor. 

. 6700.  And  the  people  of  that  locality  are  unanimous 
in  favour  of  that  view? — I believe  so. 

6701.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  toe  chairman  of  the 
board?— I did. 

6702.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  that  evidence  ? — 
1 agree  with  it. 

t^^Receatly  the  board  erected  a consumptive  waiil 
^ '—They  have  two  nice  consumptive  wards. 

is  of  recent  erection? — Yes;  very 

nicely  done  up. 


6705.  Dr.  Bigger. — -Axe  there  many  patients  there?  T,r  T K 
— There  is  only  one  female  patient  at  present. 

6706.  Has  it  been  much  availed  of  since  it  was 
opened? — It  has  not. 

6707.  What  is  the  reason? — Consumption  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  prevalent  in  the  district  at  present. 

6708.  Do  the  dispensary  doctors  in  the  union  send 
their  patients  there? — They  do  not  send  many. 

6709.  It  would  be  useful  if  they  did ; would  it  not 
help  to  prevent  toe  spread  of  consumption  in  the  dis- 
trict?—Oh,  it  would ; and  I believe  they  could  be  well 
treated  in  the  wards. 

6710.  Would  it  not  be  a training  for  the  individuals 
themselves? — It  would. 

6711.  You  did  nob  think  of  speaking  to  any  of  toe 
dispensary  doctors  and  telling  them  what  nice  wards 
you  have  for  treatment? — They  know  it. 

6712.  Have  any  of  toe  doctors  ever  been,  in  the 
wards? — Not  in  the  new  wards. 

6713.  Although  they  are  frequently  at  the  workhouse 
for  registration  purposes? — Yes. 

6714.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  get  them 
to  see  them  ? — Yes ; I would  be  very  glad. 

2 H 
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Mr.  James 
O'Donnell. 


Mr.  James  O’ Donnell  examined. 


6715.  Mr.  Muldoon.— You  are  a member  of  the 
Lisnaskea  Board?— Yes. 

6716.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  your  chairman?— 
Yes. 

6717.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  that  evidence  ? I 
agree  generally. 


6718.  And  you  are  opposed  to  the  amalgamation  rt 
the  Lisnaskea  Union  with  Enniskillen  ?— Yes. 

6718.  And  you  don’t  think  the  Guardians  that  would 
be  elected  there  could  or  would  come  to  Eoniskill-n 
Union  to  represent  that  division?— It  would-be  im 
possible  for  some  of  them ; some  of  them  have  to 
come  ten  miles  to  Lisnaskea. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Glarkc. 


Mr.  Patrick  Clarice  examined. 


6720.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  are  a Guardian  of  the 
Lisnaskea  Union? — Yes. 

6721.  I believe  you  live  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  ?— Yes. 

6722.  And  you  have  to  cross  it  to  get  to  the  work- 
house? — 'Yes. 


6723  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the  chairman 
of  your  board"?— I have.  I say  it  would  be  a great 
inconvenience  for  the  Guardians  and  the  sick  pom:  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Enniskillen.  I am 
for  amalgamation  in  a general  way.  I think  it  would 
be  a great  hardship  on  the  sick  poor  from  the  district 
on  the  west  side,  even  for  the  infirm  ; there  is  no  rail- 
way on  that  side,  and  it  is  up  to  twenty-three  miles 
portion  of  that,  and  yet  it  would  be  worse  to  send  them 
to  Bawnboy.  In  the  event  of  Lisnaskea  being 
abolished  I would  rather  go  to  Enniskillen.  The  road 
is  worse  and  the  distance  is  as  great  and  far  more 
hardship  in  going  to  Bawnboy,  and  from  the  central 
position  Lisnaskea  is  in  South  Fermanagh  I consider 
two  workhouses  are  necessary.  _ Were  Irvinestown 
situated  in  North  Fermanagh  as  Lisnaskea  is  in  South 
Fermanagh  I would  say  "Do  away  with  Enniskillen 


and  keep  Irvinestown  and  Lisnaskea,  and  utilise  Ennis- 
killen for  an  agricultural  and  technical  education  col- 
lege for  the  youth  of  the  country.”  It  would  be  much 
better,  and  they  would  not  have  to  travel,  and  it 
would  not  be  so  great  a-  hardship  on  the  sick  poor  or 
the  Guardians  to  attend  those  two  unions  as  for  those 
who  come  from  the  upper  part  of  Lisnaskea  to  Ennis- 
killen ; but  as  Irvinestown . is  so  situated  I say  that 
would  be  impracticable.  And  as  far  as  outdoor  relief 
goes  I know  no  abuse  of  it  in  the  rural  districts ; there 
may  be  in  the  villages  and  towns,  but  in  rural  districts 
I consider  there  is  no  abuse  in  outdoor  relief. 

6724.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  your  chairman 
about  outdoor  relief? — I did. 

6725.  Do  you  agree  with  him? — I do. 

6726-  Don’t  you  also  agree  with  him  generally  upon 
the  question  of  amalgamation? — I do. 

6727.  That  two  unions  would  be  necessary  in  the 
county  ? — For  the  convenience  of  the  sick  poor,  and  I 
don’t  believe  it  would  be  much  economy. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — On  account  of  the  evidence  you  hare 
given  about  Enniskillen  I advise  you  to  get  home  as 
soon  as  you  can.  Now  I have  closed  the  evidence  for 
Lisnaskea,  and  I appear  also  for  Enniskillen  No.  2. 


Mr.  Francis 
Maguire. 


Mr.  Francis  Maguire  examined. 


6728.  Mr.  Muldoon.— ’Are,  you  Chairman  of  Ennis- 
killen No.  2 District  Council?— Yes,  sir. 

6729.  That  represents  the  eight  electoral  districts  ot 
Cavan  which  come  to  Enniskillen  Union?— Quite  so. 

6730.  I believe  that  is  a poor  mountainous  district? 

673L  And  Enniskillen  is  their  market  and  fair  town? 
— Their  market  and  fair  town,  and  the _ only  town  they 
have  any  business  to  outside  the  district. 

6732.  And  they  come  constantly  to  Enniskillen?— 
They  have  to  come  to  sell  their  pork  and  butter,  and 
transact  every  other  business. 

6733.  And  there  is  always  a good  attendance  of  the 
Guardians  of  that  portion  of  the  union  at  Enniskillen  ? 
— -Fairly  good. 

6734.  Would  it  he  a hardship  to  those  people  to  send 
them  to  Bawnboy  or  any  other  union  beyond  the  Gian 
Gap? — It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
attendance  from  that  district  in  any  other,  union  except 
Enniskillen. 

6735.  You  are  aware  that  in  1898  a petition  was 
sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  retain  your 
divisions  in  this  union? — Yes  ; signed  by  every  house- 
holder "in  the  district. 

6736.  All  creeds  and  classes  are  unanimous? — Yes. 

6737.  And  your  District  Council  is  unanimous? — 
Yes. 

6738.  How  far  is  Ballyconnel  from  Bawnboy? — 
About  four  or  five  miles. 


6739.  That  happens  to  be  your  Quarter  Sessions 
town? — It  is. 

6740.  Tell  the  Commission  how  you  have  to  travel 
from  those  electoral  divisions  round  to  your  Quarter 
Sessions  town  ?— The  most  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  work 
from  that  district  is  done  in  the  County  Oavan,  and 
we  have  to  go  about  sixty  miles  to  the  town  of  Oavan; 
we  have  to  come  round  by  Enniskillen,  Clones,  and 
Ballyhaise  to  Ca-van — through  three  counties. 

6741.  Chairman. — Quite  a circular  tour?— Yes. 

6742.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  would  have  to  make  a 
s’milnr  circular  tour  to  get  to  Bawnboy  if  amalgamated 
with  that  union? — Nearly  ; there  is  only  one  bad  mad 
leading  from  that  district  to  Bawnboy ; that  road  for 
some  weeks  in  some  years  is  altogether  impassable 
from  snow  drifts. 

6743.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Lord  Belmore 
to-day  that  he  had  gone  the  road  once  in  Augustl-I 
did  not. 

6744.  I believe  that  district  has  a mountain  range  to 
either  side? — It  has  Cuilcagh  mountain  on  one  side. 

' one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Ulster,  and  the  only 
outlet  from  it  is  in  the  direction  of  Enniskillen. 

6745.  How  do  you  get  to  Enniskillen? — iBy  railway 
from  Belcoo. 

6746.  Chairman.— How  far  are  you  from  Manor- 
hamilton? — About  fifteen  miles,  but  we  have  no  con- 
nection, commercially  or  otherwise,  with  Manor- 
hamilton ; the  Guardians  can  attend  their  business 
here,  do  their  work  in  the  market  or  fair,  and  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


Mr.  James 
M’Govern. 


Mr  James  M’Govern,  j.v.,  examined. 


6747.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  are  not  the  member  of 
Parliament? — No;  not  yet. 

6748.  I believe  you  are  only  a Justice  of  the  Peace  ? 
— Yes. 

6749.  Are  you  a Guardian  of  the  Enniskillen  Union  ? 
— Yes,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  ex-officio  for 
eight  or  nine  years  until  this  late  reform  of  the  Local 
Government  Act. 

6750.  And  you  represent  one  of  those  electoral  divi- 
sions ■ which.  are  situated  in  Cavan? — Yes. 

6751.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  .a  hardship  upon 


those  electoral  divisions  to  transfer  them  to  the  Bww 
boy  or  Cavan  Union  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very 
great  grievance.-  , ■ n, 

. 6752.  Why?— I could  hardly  say  it  was  physj^J 
impossible,  but  it  would  be  .very  difficult  to 
patients  to  the  hospital  at  Bawnboy,  and  the  ^Guar- 
dians would  not  attend  at  all  under  any  cirewnsaw®; 
It  is  twenty-five  English  miles  from  the  newest 
of  Cavan — that  is  from  the  iBlacklion  side  ^ 
hoy — and,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Wpr 
said,  the  only  means  of  approach  to.  it  woU1 
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through  the  Gian  Gap,  and  that  is  in  a very  impassable 
condition  during  some  of  the  winter  months,  and  it 
would  be  quite  impossible.  , , , , 

6753.  What  means  would  you  hare  to  adopt  to  get  to 
Bawnboy  in  case  you  wanted  to  go  there? — Except 
Tou  had  a wagonette  or  something  of  that  kind,  sup- 
posing you  did  not  take  the  Gian  Gap,  but  came  round, 
jou  would  have  to  go  round  to  Florenoecourt  and 
Swinl  inbar. 

6754.  You  might  get  there  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing week  ? — Tou  will  get  nobody  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
financially,  to  go  to  it ; you  won’t  hare  it  represented, 
and  an  ambulance  could  only  go  that  way  with  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty.  There  was  talk  of  a four- 
wheeled  one ; I don’t  know  what  kind  of  a one  would 
get  through  that  way. 

6755-  Do  you  agree  the  people  are  unanimous  against 
the  change? — Most  unanimous — Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Methodist.  I was  at  a meeting  of  the  Enniskillen 
Board  of  Guardians  some  ten  years  ago ; we  had  the 
most  perfectly  unanimous  representation  of  all  classes 
and  creeds — the  priests,  rectors,  and  Methodist  clergy 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes — and.  they  were  unanimous  in 
protesting  against  being  separated  from  Enniskillen. 

6756.  Chairman. — Where  is  the  chief  bulk  of  the 


population  ; does  it  lie  along  the  lake  ? — (No  ; it  is  to 
the  south  side  of  the  lake  on  to  Dowra.  As  the 
Chairman  of  our  District  Council  said,  all  the  business, 
fair  and  market,  is  done  at  Enniskillen. 

6757.  The  Dowra  people  all  come  through  Belooo  on 
their  way  to  Enniskillen  in  the  ambulance — that  is 
twenty-two  miles? — It  is  easy  getting  in  from.  Belcoo. 

6758.  How  far  is  it  from  Dowra  to  Belooo? — 'Eight 
Irish  miles. 

6759.  How  far  is  it  from  Dowra  to  Mohill? — 'We 
know  nothing  about  MohilL 

6760.  If  you  did  know,  how  far  would  it  be? — I 
could  not  say ; we  have  no  connection  with  it  in.  any 
way ; either  Carrick  or  Manorhamilton  would  be  the 
nearest  union. 

6761.  How  far  is  it  from  Dowra  to  Carrick  ? — Six- 
teen Irish  or  twenty-five  English. 

6762.  And  from  Redlion  to  Manorhamilton? — It  is 
not  very  far,  only  there  is  no  business  connection  with 
it}. it  is  not  more  than  twelve  English.  They  ignore 
it  in  regard  to  business  transactions.  Enniskillen  is 
the  centre  for  every  sort  of  business,  and  it  is  very 
easy  of  access,  and  the  Guardians  generally  do  have 
less  or  more  business  there,  and  there  is  never  any 
paucity  of  members  present. 


Mr.  John  Maguire  examined. 


6763.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Are  you  a member  of  she 
Enniskillen  Board  of  Guardians? — I am. 

6764.  For  the  No.  2 district? — Tea ; Enniskillen 
No.  2. 

6765.  You  represent  one  of  the  Cavan  electoral  divi- 
sions?—I do  ; I represent  one  of  the  largest  of  them, 
too. 

6766.  Are  you  in  favour  of  retaining  this  portion  of 
the  County  Cavan  in  the  Elnnisldllen  Union? — -Yes. 

6767.  For  what  reason? — It  is  more  convenient,  and 
we  have  business.  I come  here  every  week  on  other 
business. 

6768.  Chairman. — On  the  board  day? — 'Yes.  Tues- 
day is  the  pork  market  and  butter  market. 

6769.  Mr.  Muldoon. — 'Where  do  you  go  to  Quarter 
Sessions  ?■— (Ballyconnel. 

6770.  How  do  you  get  there? — I drive  in  the  winter 
time  to  Drumshambo  and  take  the  train  there. 


6771.  How  far  is  Drumshambo? — Eleven  miles  from 
Dowra,  and  I live  a mile  on  this  side  of  Dowra. 

6772.  And  how  far  in  the  train? — I forget;  I think 
I had  to  pay  6s.  a return  ticket. 

6773.  Do  you  know  how  far  it  is  from  Belcoo  to 
Mohill? — Over  thirty  miles. 

6774.  Chairman. — And  from'  Dowra  how  far? — Over 
twenty. 

6775.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Would  it  be  feasible  now  to 
unite  this  portion  of  Oavan  to  any  other  union? — No, 
it  would  not ; Enniskillen  is  the  only  feasible  union, 
and  if  any  change  was  made  on  the  next  day  I would 
resign  my  seat,  and  for  no  money  would  I attend  any 
other  place. 

6776.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Maguire  and 
Mr.  M ‘Govern  upon  the  subject? — Ye®,  sir. 

6777.  And  you  agree  with  them?— Yes. 


Mr.  Patrick  Gallon  examined. 


6778.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  are  a member  of  the  Ennis- 
killen Board  of  Guardians,  and  come  from  one  of  these 
Cavan  divisions? — Yes. 

6779.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  M'Govem 
and  the  Messrs.  Maguire? — I have. 

6780.  Do  you  agree  with  that  evidence?  — I do 
generally.  I remember  when  this  question  was  up 
before,  and  the  best  and  leading  gentlemen  in  the 
country  came  to  oppose  those  divisions  going  to  Bawn- 
boy  for  the  best  of  reasons ; we  could  not  go  over  those 
mountains  or  the  sick  poor  could  not  be  brought  over 
them  in  the  winter  months  without  extreme  hardship  ; 
they  are  rugged  and  wild,  and  high  and  impassable ; 
there  is  only  one  gap  through  them’ ; there  could  be  no 
representation  if  we  went  to  Bawnboy  Union. 

6781.  Chairman. — And  if  Bawnboy  was  broken  up 
you  certainly  could  not  go  to  Cavan  ? — No,  sir ; but  we 
could  go  to  Cavan  town  far  easier  than  to  Bawnboy, 
for  we  have  a railway  convenient,  but  £1  would  not 
cring  four  men  to  Bawnboy  every  board  day ; they 
would  have  to  pay  car  hire,  at  their  own  expense,  to 
go  there. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — Now,  sir,  that  is  my  last  witness, 
and  I have  very  few  observations  to  address  to  you. 
*“8t>  on  the  question  of  Cavan,  I am  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  leave  this  question  of  the  electoral  divisions  in 
the  County  Cavan,  which  now  come  to  Enniskillen, 
where  the  evidence  leaves  it,  and  I submit,  with  con- 
fidence, to  the  court  it  will  be  very  difficult  to.  make 
*Ry  alteration  that  will  be  in  the  interest  of  economy 
w good  local  government  in.  that  part  of  the  oountry 
by  sending  them  to  any  other  place..  The  geographical 
situation  of  them,  makes  it  necessary  that  they  should 


go  to  Enniskillen  if  they  are  to  be  represented  any- 
where and  the  poor  are  to  be  treated  anywhere. 
Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given,  and  the  course  that  was  taken  on  the  peti- 
tion when  this  subject  was  up  before  almost  deter- 
mines it  for  us,  that  there  is  nothing  for  these  electoral 
divisions  bub  to  remain  with  Enniskillen,  no  matter 
what  reform  is  suggested  by  this  -Commission.  Now, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lisnaskea  Union,  the  views  of 
the  gentlemen  I represent  are  that  two  unions  will  be 
necessary  in  a county  so  situated  as  Fermanagh,  and 
Enniskillen,  if  it  takes  on  that  portion  of  Irvinestown 
which  is  in  this  county  and  that  portion  of  Bally- 
shannon  which  is  in  this  county,  and  takes  this  portion 
of  Cavan,  will  have  a large  enough  area  under  its  control. 
And  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  another  union  in  this 
county,  and  Lisnaskea  should  be  that  one.  It  is  a 
mountainous  and  lake  district,  and  without  great 
inconvenience  or  taking  a very  strong  step,  we  do  not 
think  that  Lisnaskea  can  be  discontinued  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  evidence  given  here  to-day  is  uncontradicted 
that  it  is  in  an  excellent  situation,  the  workhouse 
and  the  infirmary  in.  the  midst  of  pure  air  and  good 
water,  and  that  it  is  a model  workhouse ; if  it  is  not 
a model  workhouse  in  every  way  I am  entirely  mis- 
instructed,  But  I submit  to  you  that  a considerable 
case  has  been  made  for  preserving  Lisnaskea,  even  in 
view  of  the  reform  which  everybody  hopes  will  result 
from  this  Commission.  I will  not  take  up  any  more 
of  your  time.  I have  submitted  the  evidence,  and 
know  it  will  be  received  with  the  fullest  and  most 
ample  consideration.  • • 

Chairman. — Now  the  Irvinestown  District  Council. 

2 H 2 
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Mr.  James 
M’Govem. 


Mr.  J ulm 
Maguire. 


Mr.  T atriek 
Gallon. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 
Mr.  John  Qtjinn  examined. 


6782.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  Irvinestown  Union7 — Yes. 

6783.  Which  county  do  you  live  in? — I live  in  the 
lower  district,  Fermanagh,  and  the  Teason  that  I 
came  here  was  I saw  that  when  the  Commission  was  at 
Bally  shannon — the  district  I represent  is  Boho,  in 
Irvinestown  Union — and  I saw  that  Ballyshannon 
wanted  to  get  it  put  into  their  union  ; our  poor  and  the 
cesspayers  don’t  irant  to  go  to  Ballyshannon,  and  asked 
me  to  represent  their  views. 

6784.  How  far  are  you  from  Pettigo  ? — The  division 
I represent  is  a large  island — Boho  Island,  in  the 
Lough  Erne — it  comes  to  within  four  miles  from  Kesh 
and  six  miles  from  Irvint  "town  ; we  wish  to  be  con- 
tinued on  to  Irvinestown,  or  if  Irvinestown  is  amal- 
gamated we  are  willing  to  go  to  Enniskillen,  but  don’t 
let  us  go  to  Ballyshannon. 

6785.  Anywhere  but  Ballyshannon? — Anywhere  but 
Ballyshannon  or  Donegal. 

6786-  What  do  you  think  yourself  as  to  closing  your 
workhouse? — It  is  my  opinion  we  never  will  have  as 
little  rates  again,  for  there  is  not  a union  in  Ireland 
fairer  wrought ; there  is  not  a man  in  the  division  but 
would  be  sorry  to  see  it  closed,  but  whatever  the  wise 
people  with  greater  heads  than  ours  do  for  us  we  will 
do  with  it,  but  don’t  send  us  to  Ballyshannon  or 
Donegal. 

6787.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'What  is  the  reason  you 
are  so  much  opposed  to  Ballyshannon? — They  have 
over  £600  for  outdoor  relief  for  one  year. 

6788.  Chairman. — It  is  the  outdoor  relief  that 
frightens  you? — And  many  other  things.  I have  a 
brother-in-law  a Guardian  in  Ballyshannon. 

6789.  Did  you  ever  give  him  your  mind? — We  have 
been  chatting  about  matters. 

6790.  Mr.  Muldoon.  — 'Would  you  like  to  go  to 
Omagh? — No;  I would  rather  come  to  Enniskillen  ; I 
would  like  the  County  Fermanagh  would  be  kept  by 
itself  ; I would  like  union  rating,  and  I think  there 
should  be  some  outdoor  relief  where  it  is  needed. 

6791.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  give  any  in  Irvines- 
town ? — W e do ; and  I give  some  in  my  division. 

6792.  Chairman. — What  kind  of  people  get  it 
old  mei 


your  division? — Old  women  and  old  men — helpless 
week  do  they  get  each  ? — 2s.  6 d. 


peopi  . 

6793.  How  much 
a week — very  little. 

6794.  There  are  not  many  cases  in  your  union  ?- 
Theje  are  not, 


6795.  Only  forty-five  in  the  whole  union ?-n,,( 

right.  And  I agree  with  putting  out  the  children^:* 
they  are  fit  to  go ; a country  life  will  be  better  rtf 
keeping  them  housed  up  if  they  are  fairlv  , 

well  looked  after.  J 

6796.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— What  would  you  do  win, 
the  tramps?  — I would  make  them  break  a yard  5 
stones  every  time  they  came  in  before  they  eo  onf  “ 

6797.  Do  you  do  that  now?— No.  ' 

6798.  But  the  Guardians  have  the  power?— n 
don’t  all  agree  on  that ; the  tramps  are  very  annovini 

6799.  Chairman.— Tliey  don’t  cost  much  ?— They  at 
just  very  annoying,  but  they  are  human  beings  and 
cannot  be  left  to  starve. 

6800.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Many  insane  in  your  work- 
house? — I think  only  two. 

6801.  Chairman.— You  have  more  than  that.  There 
are  only  two  that  are  noisy,  but  you  have  a good  nmT 
off  their  heads  ? — I suppose  it  would  be  wise  to  do 
something,  but  the  cesspayers  in  our  neighbourhood 
are  very  content  with  the  way  it  wrought  since  the 
new  law  came  into  force. 

6802.  Do  you  think  there  are  too  many  Guardians 
there? — I think  one  for  every  division  would  do. 

6803.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— 'Do  you  think  if  Enniskillen 
were  made  the  workhouse  for  this  county  you  could 
get  Guardians  to  come  here?— Not  very  often  from  us. 
I live  twenty-four  Irish  miles  from  this  town,  hut  I 
would  come  every  yard  sooner  than,  go  to  Ballyshannon. 

6804.  You.  would  come  once  a month? — I would; 
twice  a month  sooner  than  go  to  Ballyshannon. 

6805.  Chairman. — Part  of  where  you  are  would  be 
nearer  Ballyshannon  ? — Yes  ; but  the  upper  end  of  my 
division  is  nearer  this  town. 

6806.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — Is  it  because  they  are 
extravagant  in  Ballyshannon  you  would  not  wish  to  go 
there  ? — Certainly. 

6807.  Chairman. — 'How  many  ferries  are  there  on 
your  island? — The  people  boat  all  themselves;  every- 
one has  a boat ; there  might  be  fifty  cesspayers. 

6808.  And  there  is  a road  to  the  water’s  edge?- 
There  is  one  goes  right  up  the  middle  from  the  wes: 
end  to  the  east  end,  then  there  is  one  across,  2nd 
there  is  a graveyard  there,  and  there  were  two  National 
schools,  hut  there  is  only  one  in  it  at  present 

6809.  Do  the  road3  go  down  to  the  water’s  edge  on 
the  mainland  ? — They  do ; nine  or  ten. 

6810.  So  it  is  convenient  for  boating  into?— Quite 
convenient. 


Mr.  John 
Noble. 


Mr.  John  Noble 

6811.  Chairman. — You  also  are  a member  of  the 
Irvinestown  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

6812.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Tyrone  part  or  the  Fer- 
managh part? — The  Fermanagh  portion. 

6813.  Is  there  any  one  here  from  the  Tyrone  part?— 
Yes  ; I see  Mr.  M'Caughey. 

6814.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness? — 
Yes. 

6815.  Have  you  the  same  objection  to  go  to  Bally- 
shannon? — I don’t  know  about  'Ballyshannon;  I be- 
long to  the  Milltown  division. 

6816.  What  do  you  think  of  keeping  up  the  Irvines- 
town Union? — I go  in  for  amalgamation;  I think  one 
workhouse  quite  sufficient  for  the  county. 

6817.  You  think  your  own  workhouse  might  be 
closed  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a great  decrease  in  the  paupers 
in  the  county,  and  the  facilities  for  travelling  are  much 
better  than  they  were. 

68118.  How  many  miles  from  Irvinestown  Workhouse 
to  Enniskillen  ? — About  ten  English  miles. 

6319.  So  that  there  would  be  only  that  distance  more 
for  any  sick  person  to  be  taken  at  the  most?— That  is 
all. 

6820.  How  far  does  Irvinestown  Union  go  on  to  the 
road  towards  Enniskillen  ? — Four  miles. 

6821.  So  some  parts  of  your  union  would  be  as  near 
as  six  miles  to  Enniskillen? — Quite  so;  and  that  por- 
tion of  Irvinestown — the  Tyrone  portion — I would  send 
to  Omagh ; I would  make  every  county  support  its 
own  poor. 

6822.  In  order  to  reach  part  of  your  union  you  have 
to  go  through  part  of  the  County  Donegal,  have  you 
not? — Yes. 

6823.  That  is  at  Pettigo  ; that  is  the  part  that  is  in 
Ballyshannon  at  present ; but  you  would  approve  of 


examined. 

taking  Belleek  district  from  Ballyshannon? — I would; 
because  you  have  the_  train  and  good  roads. 

6824.  You  would  have  to  use  that  into  Enniskillen? 
— Yes. 

6825.  How  far  is  Belleek  from  Enniskillen?— I sup- 
pose it  is  near  thirty  miles. 

6826.  That  is  a big  district? — (But  the  distanoe  does 
not  count  so  much  when  you  have  the  train. 

6827.  Belleek  is  only  four  -miles  from  Ballyshannon? 
— That  is  all. 

6828.  How  would  it  be  if  there  was  a district  hos- 
pital, say  at  Pettigo,  that  would  receive  patients  from 
the  Belleek  district  and  from  the  parts  of  the  Irvines- 
town Union  that  would  be  next  between  Irvinestown 
and  Pettigo,  and  that  they  would  pay  simply  so  muck 
a head  for  going  there  ? — I think  Irvinestown  would  be 
a good  centre  for  a cottage  hospital. 

6829.  But  it  would  not  be  a good  centre  if  you  keep 
your  idea  of  keeping  all  Fermanagh  within  the  county 
for  Poor  Law  purposes  ; you  could  not  ask  a Belleek 
patient  to  come  to  Irvinestown  for  medical  treatmem 
when  they  have  medical  treatment  within  four  miles 
at  Ballyshannon? — That  is  quite  so. 

6830.  If  you  only  asked  them  to  go  a little  further  to 
Pettigo,  which  is  in  a different  union,  Donegal,  that 
is  a point  midway  where  three  unions  meet,  and  Pl 
could  have  a kind  of  joint  hospital  to  accommodate  we 
poor  of  the  three  unions  adjoining  it? — That  woula 
meet  the  case. 

683L  And  charge  so  much  a head  ; would  you  be  m 
favour  of  that? — I would ; I think  even  in  workbook 
there  should  be  a ward  set  aside  for  paying  patients- 

6832.  I don’t  mean  that ; you  misunderstand  me- 
Let  the  paupers  go  in  there,  and  let  the  unions 
Enniskillen,  and  Ballyshannon,  and  Donegal  pay  60 
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much  a head  for  any  sick  people  that  the  medical  officer 
or  relieving  officer  sends  to  that  joint  hospital? — Yes, 
I would  quite  agree  with  that,  and  I think  with  regard 
to  the  tramps  they  should  be  handed  over  to  the  police  ; 
either  that  or,  supposing  they  were  admitted  to  the 
workhouse,  power  should  be  given  to  detain  them  three 
or  four  days,  or  a week,  and  make  them  work,  and 
break  them  off  their  journey. 

6833.  Might  it  not  have  a different  effect ; might 
they  not,  instead  of  going  into  the  workhouse,  quarter 
themselves  behind  hay-ricks  and  fanners’  byres? — The 
police  would  soon  find"  them  out ; there  might  be  a few 
bad  cases,  but  eventually  they  would  wear  out. 

6834.  If  they  were  smoking  a pipe  behind  a hay- 
stack they  might  do  some  harm  to  the  farmer? — I think 
they  would  be  too  much  afraid  of  the  police.  I have 
known  cases  where  they  go  in  gangs  and  have  money  ; 
one  will  remain  in  lodgings  with  the  purse  and  the 
remainder  go  into  the  workhouse  for  the  night. 

6835.  Would  they  trust  one  chap  with  the  purse? — 
Oh.  they  do ; there  is  honesty  among  thieves.  I con- 
sider the  Irvinestown  Workhouse  is  a very  fine  build- 
ing ; I think  it  would  make  a very  good  place  for  the 
insane  poor  from  Omagh  ; Omagh  is  overcrowded,  and 
it  would  relieve  it  a good  deal. 

6836.  You  would  not  like  to  see  the  workhouse  at 
Irvinestown  shut  up  altogether ; you  would  like  to  see 
it  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose? — 'Yes;  turn  it  into 
a good  factory ; it  is  a very  fine  building.  I have  con- 


sulted most  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  Mill  town  division, 
and  they  go  in  for  amalgamation,  doing  away  with  half 
the  workhouses. 

6337.  Mr.  Miurnaghan. — 'Was  the  question  ever 
raised  in  the  workhouse  itself  among  the  Guardians? — 
It  was  generally.  The  Guardians  from  the  towns  are 
not  so  much  in  favour  of  amalgamation  as  the  country- 
men, because  they  gain  less  or  more  by  the  workhouse. 

6838.  Trade  influence  has  something  to  do  with 
unions? — A good  deal. 

6839.  Is  the  view  pretty  general  that  one  workhouse 
would  be  sufficient  for  Fermanagh  ? — I do  believe  it. 
The  population  of  the  county  is  only  half  now  what  it 
was  when  the  workhouse  was  built. 

6840.  You  think  you  would  require  something  in  the 
way  of  a hospital  there  for  the  sick? — I do.  It  would 
not  be  under  the  name  of  a workhouse,  and  poor  honest 
people  would  go  into  it.  They  have  a great  dislike 
at  the  present  time  to  go  into  a workhouse. 

6841.  You  have  not  very  many  inmates  in  the 
workhouse  from  the  County  Tyrone ; are  you  aware 
how  many? — I am  not. 

6842.  I am  informed  there  are  about  seven  ; do  you 
think  that  these  should  be  sent  over  to  Omagh  or 
some  institution  in  the  county  ? — I do ; I think  the 
poor  of  that  portion  of  the  Irvinestown  Union  should 
be  sent  to  Omagh. 

6843.  Chairman". — The  Trillick  people  are  so  fond  of 
you  that  they  would  rather  stay  with  you  than  go  to 
Omagh? — I don’t  know  what  is  the  cause  of  that. 


Dr.  B.  G.  Graham  examined. 


6844.  Chairman. — You  heard  the  evidence  given 
here  to-day  with  reference  to  Irvinestown ; what  is 
your  view,  knowing  the  country  so  well  as  you  do, 
about  the  question  of  closing  the  Irvinestown  Work- 
house? — ‘I  would  be  very  much  inclined,  from  a com- 
monsense  point  of  view,  for  amalgamation,  at  the  same 
time  reserving  the  necessity  of  looking  after  the  sick 
and  infirm. 

6845.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  closing  it  as  a work- 
house  ? — Certainly. 

6846.  And  making  proper  provision  for  the  sick? — 1 
Yes. 

6847.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too  far  to  take  the 
sick  ten  miles  into  Enniskillen? — But  our  union  ex- 
tends a great  many  miles. 

6848.  I am  taking  Irvinestown  itself? — Judging  from 
the  distances  they  have  to  be  brought  from  other 
places,  I think  it  would  be  a short  distance ; there  is 
a good  road  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

6849.  There  is  a great  deal  of  your  union  on  the  west 
side  of  Irvinestown? — Lough  Erne  comes  in  within 
ihree  miles. 

6850.  I mean  going  Bundoran  way  ? — Oh  ; twenty 
miles  from  Enniskillen. 

6851.  If  there  were  some  sort  of  a cottage  hospital, 
say  at  Pettigo  on  the  one  side,  and  a large  institution 
here  at  Enniskillen  on  the  other,  do  you  think  much 
hardship  would  result  to  the  sick  poor? — Pettigo  is 
eight  miles  from  Irvinestown.  How  far  would  you 
bring  them? 

6852.  I would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the 
medical  officer;  he  would  send  his  patient,  naturally, 
to  the  nearest  suitable  hospital.  You  would  have 
practically  a hospital  within  eight  miles  on  either  side, 
so  from  Irvinestown  he  would  presumably  send  his 

fiatients  to  Enniskillen,  and  a bit  further  down  the 
ine  he  would  send  them  to  Pettigo? — Yes,  according 
to  that  arrangement.  With  regard  to  our  fever  hos- 
pital I think  it  is  in  a capital  situation,  and  with 
regard  to  Irvinestown  the  buildings  could  be  utilised 
there. 

6853.  How  far  back  does  your  union  go  towards 
Castlederg?— Something  about  eight  miles. 


6854.  How  far  is  Ederney? — Five  miles,  and  until 
you  come  into  Tyrone  there  are  three  miles  more. 

6855.  How  far  would  Ederney  be  from  Pettigo? — 
Six  miles. 

6856.  So  that  a hospital,  if  there  were  one  there, 
would  serve  that  far  end?— (Some  of  the  part  of  the 
union  beyond  Lack  would  be  further. 

6857.  That  is  high  land,  without  much  population?— 
Well,  it  is  a good  deal  of  it  mountainous. 

6858.  How  far  would  Lack  be  from  Pettigo? — Nine 
miles  by  Kesh  ,and  then  the  union  would  extend  for 
two  miles  beyond  that.  If  I might  be  permitted,  with 
regard  to  the  nursing  business,  I must  say  that  with 
regard  to  the  nursing  of  children  in  workhouses  I have 
a very  unfavourable  opinion  of  it.  I have  some  forty 
years’  experience,  and  they  do  badly. 

Chairman. — We  noticed  your  children  at  Irvines- 
town the  other  day  and  came  to  that  conclusion  our- 
selves. 

6859.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  believe  in  sending  them 
out  early  ? — I do.  I don’t  believe  in  allowing  them  to 
grow  up  in  workhouses  ; I would  rather  have  them  out, 
both  for  their  health  and  morals. 

6860.  Chairman. — When  they  are  a year  old? — Cer- 
tainly. 

686L  Dr.  Bigger.— CDo  you  board  out  any? — We  do, 
but  only  foundlings,  orphan  children,  or  deserted. 

6862.  You  would  like  to  extend  the  boarding  out  as. 
far  as  possible  ?— I certainly  would ; our  experience  in. 
Irvinestown  is  favourable. 

6863.  Do  you  have  many  fever  cases  there? — Very- 
few. 

6364.  How  often  is  the  fever  hospital  used? — We- 
had  some  cases  six  or  seven  weeks  since,  but  we  might, 
have  months  here  without  a case. 

6865.  Would  it  be  a year  without  any? — Probably;: 
almost ; but  that  is  a very  strange  thing ; our  cases' 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  union ; we  never  have  a. 
home  case  at  all.  I heard  some  evidence  here  to-day 
about  water.  Professor  Cameron  says  he  never 
examined  a better  specimen,  than  our  water. 

6866.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  else? — 'No;  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  the  children. 

6867.  You  are  strong  on  that? — Very  strong. 


Mr.  George  Archdale  examined. 


I am  from  the  Kesh  division  of  Fermanagh. 

6868.  Chairman. — Which  way  would  you  go? — I am 
in.  favour  of  amalgamation  on  certain  conditions  if  it 
would  reduce  the  rates  and  also  he  a benefit  to  the 
sick  poor. 

6869.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  to  the 


sick  poor  to  have  to  go  a distance  not  exceeding  ten 
miles? — I think  that  is  more  a question  for  the 
doctor. 

6870.  If  the  doctor  thought  it  was  no  harm,  you 
would  be  willing  to  agree  with  him  ? — I would.  I cer- 
tainly am  in  favour  of  boarding  out  children. 
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6871.  As  regards  tramps,  .have  you  much  experience 
of  them? — We  have  a good  many. 

6872.  Are  you  in  favour  of  rigorous  treatment,  or 
are  you  disposed  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  are? — • 
Rigorous  treatment,  certainly.  I would  summon  them 
before  the  Bench  and  prosecute  some  of  them. 

6873.  You  would  make  the  law  of  vagrancy  more 
stringent? — I would. 

6874.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  prove  vagrancy  ; at  pre- 
sent you  would  throw  the  onus  of  proof  on  the  pri- 
soner?—No  ; it  could  be  left  to  the  doctor  to  prove  that 
he  was  fit  to  work. 

6875.  Would  you  keep  him  in  the  workhouse?— Not 
if  he  was  able  to  work. 

6876.  What  would  the  medical  certificate  be  for? — To 
prove  that  he  was  an  able-bodied  man ; that  he  was 
not  a fit  inmate  for  the  workhouse. 

6877.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — Would  you  not  modify  that 


to  some  extent  by  allowing  admission  the  first  or 
second  time  he  came,  and  then  if  he  was  a frequent 
visitor  use  a different  system  ? — It  might  be  modified  & 
little. 

6878.  Chairman. — Give  him  a caution  the  first  time? 
— Yes. 

6879.  Mr.  Mtthnaghan. — There  is  danger  of  these 
men  going  to  haystacks  at  night  and  perhaps  setting 
fire  to  them,  or  going  to  barns  or  hen  roosts,  and 
doing  mischief  in  the  locality.  Some  Guardians  have 
said  they  would  do  more  harm  that  way  than  they  do 
the  ratepayers  by  the  small  money  it  takes  to  pay  for 
their  lodging. 

Chairman. — Hardly  any  union  pays  as  much  as  £5 
a year  for  tramps. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  tramp  question  is  not  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  man  thinks  it  is — that  is  from 
the  point  of  view  of  expense. 


Mr.  Samuel  Armstrong  examined. 


6880.  Chairman.— -You  sire  a member  of  the  Irvines- 

town  Union  ?— Yes.  „ 

6881.  Axe  you  in  the  Comity  Tyrone  part? — No,  sir. 

6882.  What  is  your  view  about  keeping  up  the 
union.?— I want  to  keep  my  own  union  ; I aim  thirty 
years  a Guardian ; it  is  well  worked  with  a good  staff 
of  officers,  and  I want  to  keep  it  as  we  are. 

6883.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Irvinestown  ? — About 

four  miles.  . 

6884.  You  don’t  see  any  reason  for  breaking  it  up  <— 
No. 

6885.  You  heard  two  or  three  of  your  colleagues 


give  evidence  in  favour  of  breaking  it  up? — I would 
rather  keep  it  on. 

6886.  Even  if  you  would  save  a little  on  the  rates? 
—Yes. 

6887.  You  think  it  is  nicer  to  have  a hospital  among 
your  people  ? — I would  rather  keep  it  on,  if  not  I would 
amalgamate  with  Ebniskillen. 

6888.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  not  go  to  Bally- 
shannon  ? — Indeed  I would  not ; many  a time  I was  in 
it. 

Chairman. — Well  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  a 
better-managed  hospital. 


Mr.  Patrick  M’Caughet  examined. 


6889.  Chairman.— We  had  you  before  at  Omagh, 
and  I think  you  did  not  want  to  go  to  Omagh  ; you 
would  rather  stay  at  Irvinestown?— Certainly. 

6890-  What  is  your  reason  ?— Convenience,  and  also 
the  interests  of  the  sick  poor. 

6891.  What  would  be  the  greatest  distance  the  poor 
would  have  to  go  to  Omagh? — Fifteen  Irish  miles. 

6892.  I think  you  were  also  afraid  of  outdoor  relief 

at  Omagh?— I thought  it  was  too  large.  . 

6893.  And  you  were  afraid  it  would  spread  in  the 
Trillick  direction?— Yes  ; the  rates  are  higher  there; 
we  manage  to  keep  the  rates  lower  in  Irvinestown.  I 
would  suggest  there  should  be  no  suoli  thing  as  idiot 
wards  in  a workhouse ; they  should  he  in  the  asylum. 

6894.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Supposing  Irvinestown  was 
amalgamated  with  Enniskillen,  would  you  prefer  com- 
ing to  Enniskillen  rather  than  to  Omagh? — I would ; 
■it  would  be  nearer.  I have  more  interest  in  Fer- 
managh than  in  Tyrone. 

6805.  Has  the  question  ever  come  up  before  your 
■colleagues  in  Tyrone?— It  did;  we  had  a special  meet- 
ing for  that  purpose.  . . 

6896.  But  they  only  came  to  the  conclusion  they 
would  stick  to  Irvinestown ; aid  they  consider  the 
question  of  connection  with  Enniskillen? — They  did,  m 
the  event  of  its  being  amalgamated  with  Enniskillen. 

6897.  What  iB  your  objection,  to  going  to  Omagh?— 

The  distance.  , 

6898.  There  is  not  a great  difference  in  the  distance  ( 
—There  is  in  the  train  fare. 

6899.  Chairman.— What  is  your  nearest  station?— 
Bundoran  Junction. 

6900-  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Are  you  aware  there,  are 
■only  seven  paupers  from  the  Tyrone  portion  of  the 
■union  in  Irvinestown?— I am  not  aware  of  it.  I was 
there  this  day.  ...  , , , , 

6901.  Do  you  think  a separate  establishment  should 
be  kept  up  for  those  seven  people  ?— I did  not  say  that 

at6902.  No,  hut  I ask  you  do  you?— I do  not;  hut 
I don’t  think  it  should  be  done  away  with ; there  are 
eighty-seven  in  that  place  altogether. 

6903.  There  are  only  seven  Tyrone  people  according 
to  the  clerk’s  return  in  Irvinestown  Workhouse;  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  those 
seven  people  being  sent  to  Omagh?— It  occasionally 
happens  from  time  to  time  that  people  get  sick,  and 
taking  them  in  an  ambulance  fifteen  miles  I would 
consider  a great  hardship. 

6904.  Won’t  you  have  to  send  them  to  Enniskillen 
if  Irvinestown  is  done  away  with? — That  would  be  only 
eight  or  nine  miles. 


6905.  Chairman. — How  far  is  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  Trillick  rural  district  from  Irvinestown?— 
About  six  miles. 

6906.  Is  it  nob  more,  the  most  distant  part  to  the 
east  of  Trillick?— It  would  not  be  six  miles. 

6907.  How  far  would  that  point  be  from.  Omagh?— 
About  nine  miles ; that  is  the  furthest  point. 

6908.  Trillick  itself;  how  far  is  it  from  Omagh?— 
Twelve  miles. 

6909.  And  from  Irvinestown? — Five  Irish. 

6910.  So  that  there  is  just  that  difference  between 
the  two  ; that  is  not  every  much? — It  is  for  a sick  person. 

6911.  When  you  get  them  into  the  ambulances  it 
does  not  make  much  difference? — We  have  heard  of  a 
new  system  of  ambulance,  but  we  have  not  seen  it 
yet.  Dr.  Thompson  referred  to  it. 

6912.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'Are  you  aware  that  there  is 
an  improved  ambulance  in  Omagh — four-wheeled? — It 
would  not  fit  some  of  our  roads. 

6913.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to*  add? — No1 ; only  to  do  away  with  idiot  wards 
in  unions.  They  should  be  in  an  auxiliary  asylum,  for 
they  are  not  cared  as  they  should  he. 

6914.  Do1  you  think  there  are  too  many  Guardians? 
— I don’t  think  there  is  a bit. 

6916.  Have  you  not  eleven  Guardians  to  look  after 
seven  inmates  from  the  Trillick  division  ?— Eight 

6916.  And  how  many  do  you  co-opt? — Three. 

6917.  You  have  eleven  Guardians  for  seven  inmates? 
— And  one  of  the  witnesses  said  he  would  cut  off  Tyrone 
altogether.  I suppose  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me. 

6918.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — All  he  wanted  was  to  keep 
Fermanagh  a self-contained  county? — (There  was  more 
than  that  in  it. 

o919.  Mr.  Muldoon. — I believe  you  have  an  excellent 
little  District  Council  there  ? — Yes;  Trillick. 

6920.  If  you  had  some  guarantee  that  that  District 
Council  would  be  preserved  you  don’t  care  what  hap- 
pens the  Guardians  ? — I did  not  say  that ; I don’t  say 
that  at  all. 

6921.  Is  it  not  the  District  Council  that  youi  are 
concerned  about? — It  is  the  distance. 

6922.  Chairman. — Are  you  at  all  anxious  about  the 
District  Council  ? — I am,  surely  ; that  would  be  one 
reason  that  I would  not  like  we  would  be  amalgamated 
with  Omagh,  because  when  we  got  the  roads  they  were 
rotten,  but  the  District  Council  improved  them._ 

6923.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— What  surprises  me  is  that 
any  (Tyrone  man  would  want  to  go  anywhere  o 
Tyrone? — Did  you  hear  the  Cavan  people  anxious 
come  to  Fermanagh  for  convenience  sake?  I a?fl;n‘. 
surprised  at  you,  being  an  Omagh  man  would  wish 
catch  all. 
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Viscount  Cokey,  d.l.,  examined. 


6924.  Chairman. — Lord  Corry,  you  are  a member  of 
some  of  the  local  bodies  in  Fermanagh  ?— Several  of 

^6925  What  bodies  do  you  belong  to  ? — I belong  to 
the  Enniskillen  Board  of  Guardians,  and,  of  course, 
the  Enniskillen  Rural  Council,  and  to  the  County 
Council,  as  Chairman  of  the  Enniskillen  Rural  Council. 

6926.  You  are  aware  of  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  on  the  question  of  amalgamation?—!  am. 

1 6927  Have  you  got  any  views  on  the  amalgamation 
of  unions  within  the  County  Fermanagh  ?— It  would 
be  a good  thing  if  it  could  be  done.  You  would  think 
it  the  obvious  thing  to  cut  the  Cavan  divisions  off 
Enniskillen,  but  the  question  is  where  they  are  to  go 
to.  If  they  could  be  cut  off  we  could  take  part  of 
Irvinestown  or  Lisnaskea. 

6928.  Dr.  Bigger. — Could  yon  not  take  Irvinestown, 
in  any  case  ?— We  could,  but  it  would  make  our  board 
enormously  large ; we  have  ninety-four  members  at  pre- 

S66929.  Chairman. — -Unless  you  made  it  one-member 
constituencies?— That  would  be  a very  great  mistake. 
Some  divisions  might  do  with  one  member ; some  of 
the  divisions  certainly  ought  to  have  two ; we  have 
one  division  with  only  thirty  voters  and  others  with 
three  or  four  hundred  voters.  There  ought  to  be  some 
arrangement  by  which  there  should  be,  say,  one  repre- 
sentative for  every  100  voters.  Lisbellaw  and  Rosslea 
hare  three  or  four  hundred  voters,  and  there  is  a 
division  near  Boho  with  thirty  voters  and  another 
near  Belleek  with  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

6930.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  take  a basis  of 
valuation  or  population  ? — I would  combine  both  ; the 
number  of  electors  principally. 

6931.  Chairman. — Would  you  not  be  disposed  to  add 
to  the  size  of  Enniskillen  unless  the  Cavan  part  of  the 
union  could  be  cut  off?— Not  if  we  could  manage  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  the  board  a little,  but  I would 
not  to  do  it  by  cutting  it  down  half.  The  old  board 
consisted  of  ninety  members,  but  very  seldom  as  many 
as  that  turned  up.  The  day  the  doctor  was  elected  we 
had  eighty-one ; now  we  don’t  have  very  many,  for  the 
Cavan  men  attend  very  seldom. 

6932.  As  regards  Lisnaskea,  what  do  you  think  of 
it  ? — I don’t  know  much  about  Lisnaskea ; one  hears 
stories  about  it  in  the  papers  sometimes. 

6933.  Would  you  like  to  take  it  into  your  union  ? — 
I would  sooner  perhaps  somebody  else  took  it  in.  I 
don’t  know  much  about  it  really,  only  what  I read  in 
the  papers,  and  you  cannot  believe  all  the  papers  say. 

6934.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  Lisnaskea  . Guardians 
claim  that  they  have  the  best-managed  union  in  Ire- 
land?—The  Omagh  Guardians  also,  I think,  claim  that. 

6936.  Every  board  has  a right  to  claim  it? — Yes.  I 
believe  the  Granard  board  do  that  too,  but  I would 
sooner  keep  the  Cavan  divisions  than  take  Lisnaskea. 
I don’t  see  the  good  of  putting  Irvinestown  and  part 
of  Lisnaskea  into  Enniskillen,  and  leaving  out  the  rest 
of  the  county. 

6936.  Chairman. — A great  number  of  witnesses  were 
in  favour  of  having  a county  union  and  also  having 
the  Cavan  portion? — Yes,  if  you  take  the  whole  county, 
but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  put  in  three-fifths  and 
not  have  the  remainder. 

6937.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  Cavan  Guardians  say 
mountains  stand  in  the  way  so  much  it  would  be 
impossible  to  send  them  to  their  own  county  ? — I believe 
they  do.  I reinember  a big  deputation  came  before  us 
five  or  six  years  ago  to  discuss  this  very  question ; they 
had  three  priests,  and  three  parsons,  and  three  Metho- 
dist ministers,  and  a lot  of  blackthorns.  Most  of  our 
Guardians  came  in ; we  had  a room  as  full  as  it  could 
be;  we  went  fully  into  the  matter;  they  all  protested 
against  being  sent  to  Bawnboy,  and  I think  the 
majority  decided  on  sending  them,  but  they  did  not  go. 
However,  the  Kilskeery  division  (which  is  in  County 
Tyrone)  was  taken  off  us.  You  might  as  well  give  us 
that  now  as  the  whole  of  Irvinestown. 

6938.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  Cavan  part  of  the 
union,  if  they  had  a hospital  established  for  them  at 
Belcoo  as  a union-at-large  charge  ? — It  would  be  a great 
help,  for  they  are  a very  long  way  from  hosp.tal  now ; 
their  distance  is  very  great. 

6939.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  think  that  no  matter 
what  is  done  with  that  union  it  should  have  a hospital 
somewhere  about  Belcoo  ? — It  would  be  a very  good 
tiling  if  it  could  be  worked. 

6940.  I>r.  Biggee. — Do  you  know  what  the  popula- 
tion is  ?— There  are  a-  good  many  people  up  that  way  I 
believe. 


6941.  Mr.  Mxddoon.  — Lisnaskea  has  a very  Lad 
name  about  Enniskillen? — I believe  it  has  now. 

6942.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  much 
more  economically  managed  than  the  Enniskillen 
Union? — I should  be  very  mush  surprised. 

6943.  Chairman. — It  is  Id.  in  the  £ lower? — That  is 
not  much ; we  have  had  a lot  of  expense  in  the  last 
few  years  doing  up  our  workhouse ; that  won’t  occur 
again. 

6944.  They  are  in  the  position  of  having  spent 
£1,000  extra — <7%d.  in  Enniskillen,  6| d.  in  Lisnaskea? 
— If  Irvinestown  and  Lisnaskea  were  closed  what  would 
the  Local  Government  Board  propose  to  do  with  them  ? 

6945.  They  are  open  to  receive  suggestions,  Lord 
Corry  ; harmless  lunatics  and  technical  schools  ? — Cer- 
tainly the  asylum  at  Omagh  is  rather  crowded.  While 
I would  be  veij  much  against  a separate  asylum  in 
this  county,  still  if  we  had  an  auxiliary  asylum  for 
harmless  lunatics  it  would  be  a very  great  help. 

6946.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — I have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  people  from  Fermanagh  that  could  be  sent  to  an 
auxiliary  asylum  from  Omagh? — Yes ; I see  the  Cavan 
people  are  objecting  strongly  to  building  a separate 
asylum,  and  it  is  a big  county,  paying  more  to 
Monaghan  than  we  do  to  Tyrone ; so  I think  it  would 
be  a very  great  mistake  to  start  a separate  asylum  here. 

6947.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  boarding  out  of 
children? — I have  not  studied  the  question,  but  it 
would  be  a very  good  thing.  They  would  be  better 
brought  up  and  would  not  have  a workhouse  stigma  on 
them. 

6948.  The  doctor  from  Irvinestown  was  very  strong 
on  that;  you  heard  what  he  said? — I heard  some  of 
it. 

6949.  A suggestion  has  been  made  in  regard  to  these 
unfortunate  women  that  go  to  workhouses  to  send  them 
to  some  kind  of  religious  institution  for  reform? — 
Would  that  do  them  any  good,  do  you  think? 

6950.  'Chairman. — The  way  it  would  work  out  would 
be  that  a woman  would  never  go  to  a workhouse  at  all ; 
at  all  events,  for  her  first  baby,  she  would  be  sent  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates  to  a penitentiary  managed  by 
religious  people  of  the  same  persuasion? — That  would 
be  a help  certainly. 

695L  She  would  be  there  for  three  or  four  months 
before  she  was  confined,  afterwards  she  would  be  there- 
a month,  or  a year,  or  whatever  time  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  judgment  of  the  managers  of  that  place  to- 
try  to  set  her  right-,  and  give  her  a fresh,  good  start?' 
— That  would  be  a good  idea,  and  would  help  to  re- 
lieve the  workhouse. 

6952.  It  would  take  out  the  most  objectionable  class? 
— Yes ; some  of  these  respectable  poor  people  don’t 
like  to  go  into  the  workhouse  on  that  account. 

6953.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — ‘With  regard  to  tramps, 
what  would  you  suggest  should  be  done  with,  them  ; do 
you  think  the  law  should  be  made  more  stringent?— I 
think  so  ; they  should  be  made  do  a certain  amount  of 
hard  work  when  they  came  into  the  workhouse  before 
they  go  out. 

6954.  Already,  I suppose,  they  are  compelled  to- 
break  some  stones  ?— dt  varies  in  different  workhouses  ; 
some  make  them  do  very  little  and  some  make  them  do 
a lot,  and  the  workhouses  where  they  have  to  work 
hard  they  avoid,  and  here  where  they  have  three  work- 
houses  within  ten  miles  from  each  other,  if  they 
thought  Enniskillen  too  hard  they  would  go  to  Irvines- 
town, and  if  Irvinestown  was  too  hard  they  would  go- 
to Lisnaskea. 

6966.  Chairman. — ‘Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  let  the 
police  deal  with  the  tramps,  giving  them  an  order  for 
lodging  if  they  were  respectable  people  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  local  officer  of  police,  or  if  they,  were 
regular  tramps  giving  them  the  lock  up  and  bringing 
them  before  the  magistrate  next  day?— If  the  police 
would  carry  out  the  duties  properly  it  would  be  a good 
thing,  but  the  police  have  so  much  to  do  already. 

6956.  You  think  they  are  an  overworked  body?— In 
some  ways  they  are;  they  have  so  -many  different 
duties;  still  if  it  could  he  worked  it  would  be  an 
advantage,  but  there  are  difficulties. 

6957.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Have  you  any  idea-  as  re- 
gards the  area  of  rating ; which  would  you  prefer?— 
For  some  things  I would  sooner  have  a smaller  area. 
For  instance,  about  sanitary  matters,  it  is  very' hard 
to  get  a drainage  scheme  passed  for  some  small  village, 
because  the  rest  of  the  district  object  to  pay  for  drams. 

Chaieman.— That  does  not  come.,  under  our  Com- 
mission. 


Nov.  11, 1903. 

Viscount 

Corry, 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  00  MISSION  (IRELAND). 


Nov.  II,  1903 
Viscount 


6958.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  regard  to  Poor  Law,  to 
outdoor  relief,  do  you  think  union  rating  tends  to 
extravagance? — I think  divisional  rating  would  be 
fairer. 

6959.  You  think  there  would  be  a closer  eye  kept  on 
the  expenditure?  — I think  there  would.  It  would 
make  each  member  of  the  Board  take  more  interest  if 


a particular  division  had  to  pay  for  the  outdoor  relief 
— they  would  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case  much  more. 

6960.  We  had  that  before  us  ; some  of  the  old  Guar- 
dians thought  that  divisional  rating  was  better  ? — On 
the  whole  I would  prefer  divisional  rating ; but  that 
applies  more  to  sanitary  matters  than  Poor  Law 
matters. 


Mr.  W.  K. 
Cooney. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Cooney  examined. 


6961.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'You  wish  to  give  some  evidence? 
— The  point  I wish  to  make  specially  is  that  if  any  of 
these  workhouses  became  available  they  should  be  used 
as  a consumptive  hospital ; it  is  greatly  needed,  and 
the  approved  treatment — the  open-air  treatment — is 
not  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  at  all ; it  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  middle  classes,  and  I think  when  these 
gentlemen  arrange  to  have  this  amalgamation  take  place 
among  the  houses  one  might  be  available.  The  mini- 
mum cost  of  this  treatment  has  yet  to  be  ascertained  ; 
everything  up  to  the  present  has  been  done  so  ex- 
pensively that  the  poor  have  been  debarred.  I think 
the  experiment  might  be  tried  by  utilising  one  of  those 
workhouses  and  bringing  down  the  cost  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit ; the  medical  men  would  be  equal  to 
dealing  with  the  subject.  I don’t  think  there  is  any- 
thing so  much  needed  as  something  of  that  sort. 

6962.  Have  you  any  idea  yourself  what  might  be 
the  probable  cost  ? — We  were  able  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  food  to  4s.  a day — -the  actual  cost  of  t-he  pur- 
chase of  the  food  per  patient — hut  that  included 
luxuries.  I am  not  a medical  man,  but  I should  think 
the  food  necessary  to  give  weight  might  not  consist  of 
these  luxuries.  Milk,  for  instance,  is  a weight-giving 
food,  potatoes,  I believe,  are  very  nourishing,  and  other 
vegetables,  turnips  and  cabbage,  are  weight-giving,  and 
it  would  be  for  the  medical  supervision  to  settle 
whether  the  weight  given  by  this  food  would  have  the 
result,  of  weight  given  by  expensive  animal  food.  If 
it  was  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  weight  and  blood 
would  combat  the  disease,  no  matter  what  class  of 
food,  it  would  be  an  unquestionable  benefit ; but  up 
to  the  present  nothing  has  been  done  to  save  the  lives 
of  these  people.  The  treatment  is  not  on  the  open-air 
system  for  the  poor.  I have  been  looking  anxiously 
for  some  years  for  the  time  when  this  would  take  place 
and  one  of  these  workhouses  would  be  available. 

6963.  Chairman. — If  you  had  your  choice  of  institu- 
tions, as  far  as  you  know  of  them  round  the  country, 
what  one  would  you  take,  having  studied  the  question 
as  you  have  done? — I am  afraid  that  Bawnboy  seems 
to  be  the  one  that  would  be  squeezed  out.  I would 
like  Dr.  Bigger  and  the  Commissioners  would  go  over 
it  and  see. 

6964.  We  were  over  it  yesterday? — Fresh  air  and 
isolation  are  the  two  things  necessary. 

6965.  You  know  Iivinestown? — I do. 

6966.  What  do  you  think  of  Irvinestown? — t should 
think  any  of  these  houses  would  do  admirably ; it 
seems  to  me  a question  of  knocking  plenty  of  windows 
into  them. 

6967.  You  want  fairly  reasonable  railway  communi- 
cation?— Some  of  the  sanatoria  are  placed  at  a great 
distance  from  a railway.  Cotswold  is  seven  miles  from 
Cheltenham.  I would  not  think  the  distance  so>  vital ; 
consumptive  patients  can  be  conveyed  any  distance, 
n.nd  the  travelling  does  not  injure  them. 

6968.  It  would  run  up  the  cost  very  much  if  you  had 
-to  bring  them  in  a vehicle  from  here  to  Bawnboy? — 
'They  can  go  on  an  ordinary  outside  car. 

6969.  An  ordinary  outside  car  costs  money? — Well, 
they  could  be  brought  on  a cart. 

6970.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — A suggestion  has  been  made 
that  near  the  sea  would  be  a suitable  place  ? — I attended 

-the  Congress  in  London,  and  we  had  all  sorts  of 
• opinions,  but  to  sum  up,  it  was  that  the  locality  does 
-not  matter  if  you  have  pure  air  and  food,  as  a matter 
•of  course,  but  that  given  you  will  find  doctors  advocate 
.-all  sorts  of  places. 

6971.  Your  place  was  on  the  lake,  with  plenty  of 
■open  air? — Yes.  I am  afraid  to  talk  of  the  results, 
"because  the  medical  profession  don’t  like  that,  but  our 
results  would  encourage  the  extending  of  it.  My  first 
idea  was  to  open  a free  hospital ; I took  the  house 
with  that  view,  and  brought  a specialist  over  from 
England,  and  then  when  we  had  everything  settled  he 
said  “I  won’t  take  charge  of  it  as  a free  hospital,”  so 
I was  compelled  to  change  my  plans  and  open  it, 


trying  to  charge  a minimum — we  charged  half  what 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  charging  in  those  places,  and 
it  filled  immediately. 

6972.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'What  was  your  charge?— Two 
and  a half  guineas  a week,  and  the  place  filled  at  once ; 
they  were  as  well  treated  as  the  doctor  wished ; a large 
proportion  of  them  yielded  to  the  treatment ; some  we 
could  do  nothing  with. 

6973.  Chairman. — 'Was  it  for  one  sex  or  two?— 
Mixed ; it  was  just  conducted  like  a hydro. 

6974.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  were  your  numbers?— (Fif- 
teen was  the  maximum. 

6975.  Chairman. — ‘How  long  was  it  opened  ? — Three 
years  altogether ; we  treated  sixty  patients. 

6976.  Dr.  Bigger.  — 'Some  of  them  stayed  six  . 
months? — Nine  months ; we  had  one  man  from  Scot- 
land, who  brought  his  fortune  over  here  and  stayed 
until  it  was  nearly  spent,  and  went  back  to  his  work— 
an  artizan 

6977.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  him  since? — Yes; 
he  has  corresponded  with  us.  And  we  had  a clergy- 
man’s wife ; I had  letters  from  her  husband  ; she  is 
quite  well.  There  was  a lady  from  Irvinestown — one 
of  Dr.  Graham’s  patients — and  her  husband  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  nothing  could  be  better ; she 
became  a strong  healthy  woman,  and  has  maintained 
that  up  to  the  present,  and  is  doing  very  well  indeed. 

6978.  Chairman. — iWas  that  in  a very  early  stage  of 
the  disease? — ‘We  found,  I think,  that  mature  people 
were  more  amenable  to  the  treatment — seemed  to  be 
able  to  combat  the  disease  better  than  a young  girl  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  or  a young  boy.  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  hardy. 

6979.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  you  get  them  in  the  very 
early  stages? — ‘We  had  them  in  all  stages. 

6980.  I think  they  are  not  recognised  very  often 
sufficiently  early? — We  had  them  of  seven  years’  dura- 
tion— some  of  them. 

6981.  That  must  have  been  a very  chronic  case? 

Chairman. — Was  the  disease  resisted  in  that  case  ? — 

That  case  did  not  stay  long  enough ; but  the  evidence 
we  had  with  that  was  that  after  some  time  this  patient 
recommended  another  one. 

6982.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — What  was  the  average 
daily  number  in  the  institution? — (During  the  whole 
time  I could  not  tell  you  exactly  the  average. 

6983.  Chairman. — About  how  many  would  you  have 
as  a rule? — Fifteen  for  the  first  four  months;  then  our 
numbers  ran  down  owing  to  a very  peculiar  circum- 
stance— our  doctor  opened  another  sanatorium,  and 
carried  away  all  the  patients. 

6984.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  was  your  staff? — A 
doctor,  matron,  and  two  trained  nurses  from  Dublin, 
and  cook ; four  housemaids  with  them  as  servants. 

6985.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  was  a very  expensive  estab- 
lishment for  such  a small  number ; the  establishment 
charges  would  be  very  high? — These  all  might  be  econo- 
mised, and  I think  that  is  what  is  desirable  on  dif- 
ferent lines— give  them  the  fresh  air,  give  them,  the 
food,  and  regulate  their  exercise  and  rest,  and  it  is 
only  a medical  man  can  do  that.  If  you  had  a resident 
medical  man  to  do  that  for  them  I think  a great 
deal  might  be  accomplished. 

6986.  That  is  why,  if  it  is  payable  off  the  rates,  it 
must  be  worked  on  a large  scale  so  as  to  work  it  down 
to  a very  low  cost  per  head  per  week  ? — The  necessaries 
of  life  are  very  cheap — potatoes  are  cheap,  milk  is 
cheap,  and  butter  and  white  bread.  I wish  very  much 
that  there  could  be  some  of  these  houses  utilised  for 
that.  There  is  another  thing  I want  to  give  an  opinion 
on  as  a citizen.  I quite  disagree  with  these  gentlemen 
about  the  tramps.  I think  the  safest  and  best  place 
for  a tramp  is  in  the  workhouse  ; if  you  let  him  go  to 
the  workhouse  he  gets  night’s  lodging  and  his  food  at 
a very  low  cost ; if  you  don’t  allow  him  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  he  probably  goes  to  some  haystack  or  begs 
from  two  or  three  people,  and  these  two  or  three  chari- 
table people  bear  the  cost  of  what  might  be  distributed 
over  the  union.  Then  if  you  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
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the  police  they  cannot  possibly  obtain  for  him  a night’s 
lodging  so  cheap  as  in  the  workhouse.  The-  house  is 
there,  the  staff  is  there,  the  provisions  are  bought  at 
a minimum  cost,  and  there  is  no  place  they  can  be  so 
cheaply  lodged  as  in  the  workhouse.  I am  sorry  to 
see  so  great  a prejudice  against  these  unfortunate 
people  getting  a night’s  lodging. 

6987.  Chairman. — Have  you  looked  at  the  question, 
that  some  of  these  tramps  are  not  people  who  are 
accidentally  out  of  work,  but  people  who  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  walk  about  the  roads  leading  an 
objectionable  life? — I think  the  great  majority  are 
tradesmen  out  of  work,  and  drink  every  farthing  they 
get. 

6988-  But  the  ordinary  people  one  meets  driving  on 
the  road  don’t  look  like  tradesmen? — I think  all 
-vagrants  should  be  taken  up  by  the  police. 

6989.  A great  many  of  these  people  are  vagrants? — 
Oh,  a great  many  are  tradesmen. 

6990.  The  people  you  meet  walking  from  one  union 
to  another,  a great  number  of  those  are  hereditary 
tramps? — I live  in  town  and  see  a great  deal  of  the 
workings  out  of  this  thing.  I was  for  a long  time  in 
the  tailoring  business,  and  our  workmen  are  a most 
wretched  lot.  They  will  drink  until  they  drink  their 
last  penny ; they  are  turned  out  -of  the  town,  and  they 
go  to  the  next  town  absolutely  destitute.  I met  the 
case  of  a millwright  once  and  other  tradesmen  who 
drank  their  money.  I think  really  the  Government 
ought  almost  to  provide  lodgings  for  them  in  the  work- 
house,  as  they  get  their  money ; they  get  an  enormous 
revenue  from  them. 

6991.  You  think  the  Excise  ought  to  look  after  these 
people? — I think  so ; but  I think  they  are  safer  at  pre- 
sent. I don’t  think  you  can  improve  on  the  present 
state  of  things ; once  a man  is  in  the  workhouse  he  is 
safe  for  the  night. 

6992.  What  view  would  you  take  about  the  children 
of  those  people,  who  have  been  led  round  the  country 
— poor  little  things — staggering  after  their  parents? — 
That  is  rather  a large  question. 


6993.  It  is,  but  those  are  the  coming  generation  of 
tramps  ? — Suppose  they  are  taken  in ; there  is  the 
Poor  Law,  which,  I take  it,  decrees  that  no  man  shall 
starve  while  there  is  food  in  the  land. 

6994.  There  is  no  such  law  in  this  country? — I 
thought  everyone  was  entitled  to  food. 

6995.  No;  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians; 
if  the  Guardians  find  anyone  destitute  they  are  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  but  it  is  in  their  discretion  ? — That  is 
new  to  me.  I thought  they  were  compelled ; the  rates 
are  compulsory. 

6996.  The  rates  are  compulsory,  but  the  relief  is  not? 
— That  is  a pity ; we  are  supporting  people  belonging 
to  other  districts  and  other  districts  are  supporting 
ours. 

6997.  Mr.  Mcknaghan. — Have  you  any  views  about 
the  boarding  out  of  children? — I think  if  you  can  get 
a child  out  of  a workhouse  before  it  has  received  any 
impression  I think  it  is  a great  advantage.  In  this 
district  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  is  a very  good 
example  of  what  can  be  done ; they  board  their  chil- 
dren out,  and  to  see  them  come  in  on  a show  day — the 
children  all  look  comfortable  and  well. 

6998.  Chairman. — How  much  a year  do  they  pay? — 
£20  a year. 

6999.  How  much  do  the  Guardians  pay? 

Mr.  Flanagan. — £5. 

Mr.  Mttbnaghan. — £7,  with  clothing. 

Witness. — Perhaps  I am  wrong  about  that. 

7000.  Chairman.— I had  an  idea  it  was  £9  or  £10?— 
Perhaps  you  _ are  right.  What  I wanted  to  tell  you 
was  an  affection  springs  up  between  them.  I have  a 
man  working  with  me  at  present ; he  does  not  know 
at  the  present  moment  that  he  is  not  a member  of  the 
family ; the  family  never  told  him  ; he  believes  he  is 
a full  brother  of  the  children  about,  and  he  is  going 
on  earning  his  living  honestly  and  fairly.  I think 
boarding  out  is  very  humane. 

7001.  They  get  absorbed  into  the  ordinary  family 
life  of  the  country? — I think  so. 


Mr.  Thompson  Taylor  examined. 


7002.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Urban  Council? — 'Yes. 

7003.  What  is  the  view  of  your  council  if  they  have 
considered  the  matter  on  the  question  of  amalgamation 
of  unions? — The  view  of  our  council  principally  is 
amalgamation. 

7004.  To  what  extent  would  you 'be  in  favour  of  it 
in  the  County  Fermanagh? — I could  scarcely  answer 
that  question,  but  I know  that  the  members  of  our 
board  are  principally  in  favour  of  it.  I,  personally, 
as  an  ordinary  business  man,  would  consider  it  advis- 
able. 

7005.  To  have  fewer  union  workhouses  in  the  county  ; 
do  you  think  you  could  spare  one  in  Fermanagh?— I 
think  we  could  very  conveniently. 

7006.  Or  two? — Or  two. 

7007.  Which  of  the  two  oo-uld  you  spare  best? — That 
goes  without  saying. 


7008.  The  unions  you  think  might  be  spared  are 
Irvinestown  and  Lisnaskea? — I think  so. 

7009.  Have  yon  considered  the  distances  the  sick 
would  require  to  be  brought? — I have. 

7010.  And  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  too  far? — I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  much  of  an  inconvenience. 

701L  If  it  were  considered  to  be  an  inconvenience, 
would  yon  be  in  favour  of  having  small,  cheap,  local 
hospitals  at  two  or  three  points  in  the  county? — Yes; 
I think  that  would  be  very  feasible. 

7012.  Dr.  Bigger.  — Did  your  council  pass  any 
resolution  at  all  on  the  subject? — They  did  not;  they 
simply  appointed  Mr.  Cooney  and  myself  to  attend 
here  to  give  evidence  if  necessary. 

7013.  It  is  only  merely  on  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion?— Merely  on  the  question  of  amalgamation.  I am 
not  a member  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  have  never 
been  a member. 


The  Sitting  teminated. 


Nov.  11, 1903. 

Mr.  W.  R. 
Cooney. 


Mr.  Thompson 
Taylor. 
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FIFTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  -24th,  1903 

At  the  Courthouse,  Monaghan. 


Present:— Mr.  Micks,  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  John  Muldoon  (instructed  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Knight) 
appeared  for  the  Monaghan  Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  Charles  Dromgoole  (instructed  by  Mr.  D.  X. 
Keenan)  appeared  for  the  Clones  Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  James  Augustine  Murnaghan  (instructed  by  Mr. 
Grant)  appeared  for  the  Carrickmacross  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

Mr.  William  Martin  appeared  for  the  Monaghan 
County  Council. 

Mr.  Murphy  appeared  for  the  Rural  District  Councils 
of  Clones  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

Chairman. — Gentlemen,  our  general  procedure  is  to 
invite  the  County  Council  to  give  their  views  at  the 
start,  but  I understand  that  owing  to  a funeral  Mr. 
Rushe  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  'County  Council 
are  not  here  yet,  but  I believe  the  Clones  Guardians 
are  represented. 

Mr.  Dromgoole. — Yes,  sir.  I appear  for  the  Clones 
Guardians,  and  have  my  witnesses  ready. 

Mr.  Martin. — I appear  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council  for  Monaghan  the  officials  will  be  here  in  a few 
minutes. 

Chairman. — Then  we  might  take  up  the  Clones 
evidence. 

Mr.  Murphy. — I appear  on  behalf  of  Clones  No.  1 
Rural  District  Council  and  also  on  behalf  of  Clones 
No.  2 Rural  District  Council — ‘the  Fermanagh  and 
Monaghan  sections  of  Clones  Union. 

Mr.  Dromgoole. — I appear  for  the  Clones  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  the  matter  in  many  respects  has  been 
so  recently  before  you  in  Enniskillen  that  it  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  perhaps  to  go  into  such  detail 
as  we  went  into  there.  The  position  we  take  up  is 
this,  we  are  one  of  the  unions  on  the  borders  of  the 
County  Monaghan,  we  stretch  over  into  the  County 
Fermanagh,  and  although  the  part  in  Fermanagh  is 
of  greater  area,  at  the  same  time  the  population  of  the 
substantial  portion  of  the  union  is  in  this  county, 
Monaghan.  In  Clones  we  have  spent  a very  consider- 
able sum  of  money  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
over  £900,  and  we  have  brought  our  buildings,  and 


especially  our  hospital  accommodation,  to  a very  high 
pitch  of  efficiency.  We  have  done  that  in  an  economical 
way,  we  have  done  it,  too,  by  spending  the  money  at 
once  and  raising  it  immediately  out  of  the  rates  and 
we  have  not  incurred  any  debts,  so  that  we  will  be  in 
a position  after  the  current  year  to  have  all  these  build- 
ings paid  for.  In  consequence  of  the  expenditure  which 
has  been  necessary  for  us  during  the  last  couple  of 
years  our  poor  rate  has  gone  up  to  8 d.  in  the  £,  but 
that  is  a very  moderate  poor  rate,  considering  the  ex- 
ceptional expenditure  ; our  normal  rate  is  something 
like  5 jjd.,  and  after  this  year  we  expect  it  will  be  that. 
We  have  a workhouse  capable  of  accommodating  644 
inmates,  which  is  a larger  number  of  paupers  than 
there  are  in  the  whole  County  of  Monaghan  in  all  the 
workhouses  put  together,  although  the  average  num- 
ber in  the  house  with  us  is  only  eighty-three,  and  about 
thirty-five  of  these  are  in  the  infirmary.  We  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  situated,  although  on  the  border  of 
the  county  in  one  sense,  at  the  same  time  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  travel,  more  important  perhaps 
than  the  actual  distance  from  place  to  place  is  the 
railway  accommodation,  and  I think  we  will  be  able  t» 
satisfy  the  Commission  that  as  far  as  railway  accom- 
modation is  concerned  there  is  no  place  that  would  so 
well  serve  the  different  portions  of  the  county  as 
Clones.  It  lies  on  the  main  line  connected  with  the 
different  parts  of  the  county  in  a way  that  no  other 
town  is.  I will  call  Dr.  Tierney,  who  will  give  you 
evidence  as  to  these  matters,  and  give  you  the  views 
of  our  council  upon  them.  We  are  not,  I may  say,  sir 
— although  we  think  the  number  of  workhouses 
might  be  decreased  and  a less  number  of  workhouses 
might  do  for  the  different  counties,  say  one  or  two  for 
Monaghan — we  are  not  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  union 
that  we  have.  We  can  only,  of  course,  judge  from 
our  own  experience,  but  we  think  that  the  abolition 
of  the  union  in  our  case  would  not  lead  to  any  more 
economical  expenditure,  and  with  our  present  system 
we  can  manage  better  and  more  economically  than  if 
thrown  into  a larger  area,  whatever  may  be  done  with 
the  buildings  themselves. 


Dr.  Tierney 

7014.  Mr.  Dromgoole. — You  are  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Clones  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

7015.  You  gave  evidence  for  them  at  Enniskillen?— 
Yes. 

7016.  You  are  a medical  doctor  practising  at  Clones? 
Yes. 

7017.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a County  Councillor? 
— I was  for  years,  and  an  ex-officio  Guardian  for  ten 
years. 

7018.  Mr.  Dromgoole. — Tell  me  what  are  the  views  of 

your  board  as  to  the  amalgamation  of  unions  and  the 
amalgamation  of  workhouses? — I think,  sir,  I have 
made  the  opinion  of  our  board  clear — or  I endeavoured 
to  do  it — in  Ennsikillen.  Whilst  we  think  that  the 
number  of  workhouses  in  the  union  are  too  many 

7019.  Chairman. — You  have  got  four?— We  think 
two  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  county,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  dissolution  of  unions  would  be  of  any 
benefii  to  the  ratepayers.  In  fact  the  benefit  that 
would  accrue  in  the  case  of  Clones  would  be  about  a 
farthing  in  the  £,  and  we  don’t  think  that  efficient 
semoe  should  be  sacrificed  for  a farthing  in  the  £. 
If  you  dissolve  Clones  Union  Workhouse  you  will  do 
away  with  the  services  of  the  clerk,  the  matron,  the 
master,  and  the  teacher,  and  also  the  expenditure  on 
rations  for  those  officers  ; that  would  bring  in  a sum 
of  £144  10s.  or  a saving,  but  then  we  must  take  into 
consideration  that  if  we  dismiss  these  officers  we  must 
give  them  superannuation  ; each  of  these  officers  has 
a service  of  about  seven  years  ; we  will  take  it  on  an 
average,  six.  In  the  case  of  the  clerk  his  annual 


examined. 

salary  is  £20  a year,  the  Franchise  and  Jurors  Acts 
bring  him  £70  a year,  and  as  executive  sanitary  officer, 
£15 ; his  total  salary  would  be  £105  a year  ; he  has 
about  seven  years’  service,  and  on  the  Civil  Service 
scale  would  bring  him  in  £11  of  superannuation. 

7020.  You  propose  to  give  him  only  the  Civil  Service 
scale? — It  appears  that  is  all  they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Martin. — There  would  be  something  added.  _ 

Witness. — I am  only  taking  it  on  the  Civil  Service 
scale;  it  would  be  £11.  In  the  case  of  the  matron, 
whose  salary  is  £20  a year ; the  last  matron  we  had 
she  retired  and  she  was  allowed  superannuation  on  her 
salary  of  £20  a year,  and  £21  a year  for  rations  and 
£10  for  fuel ; light  and  rooms  were  allowed  to  her  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  brought  her  salary 
to  £52  a year.  In  this  case  if  you  give  her  Civil  Ser- 
vice scale  she  will  be  entitled  to  £6  a year,  and  the 
total  superannuation  in  Clones  on  the  lesser  scale  would 
be  £30  a year.  We  maintain  that  if.  you  dissolve 
Clones  Union  the  clerk  of  whatever  union  we  would 
be  added  on  to  would  be  entitled  to  an  assistant^  and 
the  smallest  thing  you  could  contribute  from  (Hones 
would  be  £25  a ♦ year  towards  an  assistant.  Once  a 
union  is  dissolved  the  Franchise  fees  go  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  County  Council,  which  is  a great  inducement  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council.  The  clerk  of  the 
union  it  would  be  added  on  to  would  not  get  that ; he 
would  only  get  a small  increase,  say  £25  a year.  The 
office  of  executive  sanitary  officer  would  he  dissolved 
too,  and  that  would  go  to  the  secretary  of  the  County 
Council,  £16  a year.  We  put  down  £10  a year  *or 
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extra  carriage  of  paupers,  for  from  the  extreme  end 
of  Clones  Union  you  would  have  to  carry  them  by 
road  nine  miles  to  Clones  and  thirteen  miles  by  railway 
to  Monaghan  ; we  say  the  extra  cost  would  be  £10  a 
year,  and  deducting  superannuation  and  extra  increases 
would  bring  down  the  net  saying  to  Clones  to  about 
£63  a year.  Now  the  valuation  of  Clones  Union  is 
£62,555*;  Id.  in  the  £ brings  in  £263  a year ; so  that 
in  reality  the  Clones  Union,  if  it  were  dissolved,  would 
save  id.  in  the  £,  and  we  believe  hardship  on  the  poor 
and  loss  of  efficient  service  would  result ; the  poor  here 
are  in  immediate  touch  with  their  relatives,  and  there 
is  an  efficient  service  for  Poor  Law  Guardians  them- 
selves, for  we  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
Guardians  to  take  a weekly  ticket  to  Monaghan  or  any 
place  else,  and  travel  eight  or  nine  miles  of  a morning  ; 
they  would  not  attend. 

7021.  We  might  not  take,  personally,  your  figures  of 
id.  in  the  £ as  what  the  result  would  be  if  I were 
to  work  it  out  on  other  lines.  You  make  the  calcula- 
tion in  a way  that  is  never  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
amalgamation  ? — I make  it  from'  my  knowledge  of  the 
system. 

7022.  I know,  but  it  has  to  be  done  in  a different 
way — by  taking  the  expenditure  and  the  valuation  of 
the  union  to  which  you  go ; it  is  not  simply  what  you 
save  in  Clones — you  get  into  a new  area  altogether,  and 
the  rates  are  struck  not  on  the  Clones  valuation  alone  ? 
—We  say  this  is  the  immediate  saving  to  us. 

7023.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it,  but  I only 
wish  to  say  I don’t  quite  adopt  the  figures? — It  is 
6tated  by  persons  who  I might  say  are  experts  on  such 
homes  and  houses,  that  a house  with  over  500  inmates 
becomes  unwieldy.  I have  heard  it  stated  time  after 
time — I saw  it  in  the  Medical  Press — that  a house  of 
over  500  is  unwieldy  for  management ; a small  house 
under  500  is  more  manageable  and  more  economical. 

7024.  Mr.  Dromgodc. — Your  calculation  would  be 
taken  upon  the  assumption  too  that  the  management  of 
the  larger  area  which  you  suppose  yourself  given  over 
to  would  be  as  economical  as  the  management  of  your 
own  union  at  present? — 'Yes. 

7025.  If  the  result  was  that  there  was  not  such  good 
management? — The  saving  would  be  less. 

7026.  It  might  be  wiped  out  altogether ; taking 
Clones  Union  as  it  is  managed  and  worked  at  pre- 
sent, what  is  your  average  poor  rate? — Under  the  old 
Guardians  and  under  the  new  it  always  varied  about 
5^d.  or  bd, 

7027.  You  have  now  in  your  workhouse  the  new 
dietary  scale? — We  have  ; I believe  we  were  one  of  the 
first  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  North  of  Ireland  to 
adopt  it. 

7028.  Have  you  your  workhouse  buildings  in  a very 
perfect  condition? — I think  the  Commissioners  visited 
it. 

7029.  And  your  infirmary? — I believe,  without  boast- 
ing, that  our  infirmary  is  as  up-to-date  as  any  other 
workhouse  hospital  in  Ireland. 

7030.  And  your  sewerage  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
is  in  a perfect  state? — We  have  spent  up  to  £1,000  in 
water,  sewerage,  and  new  buildings. 

7031.  Was  I right  in  saying  the  capacity  of  the  house 
is  644  inmates? — These  capacities,  I think,  should  he 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Under  the  old  system 
of  hygiene  these  houses  were  built  to  hold  650  and 
700,  but  I think  under  the  present  system  they  would 
not  be  fit  to  accommodate  that.  I think  for  Clones 
you  might  put  down  500,  but  that  500  I would  wish  to 
point  out  to  you  in  Clones  would  be  for  the  body  of  the 
house  alone,  as  the  hospital  accommodation  is  quite 
new.  The  present  hospital  was  the  union  fever  hos- 
pital, and  in  the  case  of  another  union  you  might  say 
that  it  was  built  to  accommodate  800  ; it  would  now 
accommodate  600.  But  Clones,  you  may  say,  is  a net 
500,  because  the  hospital  accommodation  does  not  come 
off  it. 

7032.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  paupers 
in  the  county  ? — I have. 

7033.  Do  you  think  there  are  m-ore  than'.  Clones 
Union  itself  would  accommodate? — About  400  would 
be  the  number  of  real  paupers/;  if  you  deduct  the 
children  from  that  it  would  be  much  less. 

7034.  I just  want  to  ask  you  a word  about  the  posi- 
tion of  Clones  and  the  convenience  of  access  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  county.  Take  first  of  all  that  nor- 
thern union,  Monaghan? — If  it  is  considered  wisdom 
to  confine  unions  to  the  margins  of  the  county,  Ooote- 
hill  No.  2 would  have  to  become  a Monaghan  Union 
or  be  attached  to  some  union  in  Monaghan  ; Cootehill 
No.  2 goes  up  to  the  extreme  end  of  Clones  at  Bed- 
hills  ; it  would  be  about  thirty  miles  to  Monaghan 


and  to  Clones  about  eight.  The  extreme  end  of 
Cootehill  No.  2 at  Ballybay  would  be  thirteen  or  four- 
teen miles,  and  every  part  of  Cootehill  No.  2 touches 
upon  or  adjoins  railways — Newbliss,  Monaghan  Boad, 
and  Ballybay.  There  is  no  part  of  Cootehill  I think 
at  a greater  distance  than  four  miles  from  a junction  of 
a railway. 

7035.  When  you  get  at  any  of  these  railways  must 
you  go  through  Clones  before  you  can  go  to  Monaghan  ? 
— Yes  ; you  would  be  just  doubling  the  journey. 

7036.  Take  Castleblayney  and  Carrickmacross,  the 

same  thing  applies  to  them? — I think  Castleblayney 
would  be  central  for  the  two,  and  if  the  workhouse 
there  was  retained  the  extreme  end  of  Monaghan,  such 
as  Clontibret  and  part  of  Truagh,  could  be  taken  into 
Castleblayney.  In  Monaghan  you  have  Monaghan 
Junction  and  Smith-borough  in  the  centre  and  Glass- 
lough  the  extreme  end.  From  Clones  to  Bracken  is 
six  miles ; the  other  portions  on  Monaghan  Union 
are  about  three  miles  from  the  Junction,  so  that  they 
could  be  brought  in  by  train  much  cheaper  than  by 
road.  This  county  is  an  exception  to  any  other 
county  in  Ireland  in  the  sense  that  we  are  threatened 
with  an  immense  expenditure  on  asylum  buildings.  If 
we  have  a separate  asylum  for  Cavan  it  will  mean, 
according  to  all  the  people  of  authority 

7037.  Chairman. — Do  you  want  us  to  go  into  that? 
No,  sir ; but  I say  the  expenditure  would  be  immense, 
even  if  we  have  never  a separate  asylum ; we  are 
threatened  with  an  expenditure  of  from  £8,000  to 
£10,000  for  additional  buildings  as  we  stand  at  pre- 
sent. I maintain  that  this  expenditure  in  Monaghan 
could  be  saved  by  immediately  taking  possession  of 
Monaghan  Workhouse.  It  is  built,  I believe,  to 
accommodate  up  to  1,000 ; you  might  say  800  roughly, 
and  the  medical  officer  that  supervised  the  asylum  could 
supervise  it ; it  is  only  just  across  the  road,  and,  more- 
over, Monaghan  has  ample  accommodation  for  hospital 
purposes.  They  have  a fever  hospital  and  the  county 
infirmary,  which  could  be  used  for  the  poor,  and,  if 
necessary,  a cottage  hospital  could  be  established  at 
Aughnacloy  for  Truagh,  and  could  do  for  the  lower  end 
of  Tyrone.  We  say  it  would  be  a great  saving  on  the 
County  Monaghan  and  also  Cavan — that  £10,000  could 
be  saved  by  immediately  taking  possession  of  Monaghan 
Workhouse  buildings  for  asylum  purposes. 

7038.  Briefly,  every  railway  in  Monaghan  communi- 
cates directly  with.  Clones? — They  do;  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  Cootehill  No.  2 at  a greater  distance  than  four 
miles  from  a station  on  a line  of  railway. 

7039.  Mr.  Dromrjoolc. — 471  is  the  total  number  of 
paupers  in  the  county? — Take  the  children  off  that  and 
it  is,  roughly,  400. 

7040.  Chairman. — You  are  anxious  to  say  something 
about  the  boarding  out  of  children  ? — I think,  in  answer 
to  a question  in  Enniskillen,  I did  not  express  why  I 
was  against  it.  Unfortunately,  a number  of  children 
in  the  workhouse  are  generally  illegitimate,  and  a re- 
spectable man,  no  matter  how  humble  his  position — a 
labourer— would  be  the  very  last  to  adopt  an  illegiti- 
mate child  into  his  family. 

7041.  Do  yrou  speak  from  conjecture  or  experience? 
— Experience ; the  few  eases  we  had  at  Clones,  the 
people  who  adopted  these  children  were  generally 
persons  whose  reputation  would  not  stand  investigation. 

7042.  Is  that  a case  of  hiring  out  or  boarding  out? — • 
Boarding  out- 

7043.  Did  you  hire  them  out? — No.  They  put  the 
children  into  the  workhouse,  and  when  they  grow  up 
their  immediate  relatives  will  canvass  the  Guardians 
to  get  them  out  as  slaves  and  work  them.  That  is  the 
reason  I would  be  against  boarding  out  children,  be- 
cause even  if  they  were  not  illegitimate  their  own 
relatives  would  take  them  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  not 
of  philanthropy. 

7044.  Have  you  had  any  instances  of  that  ? — My  ex- 
perience of  workhouses  is  that  it  is  a field,  day  when  a 
child  comes  to  fourteen  to  see  which  friend  will  get 
him-. 

7045.  For  the  hiring  out? — That  is  the  hiring  out. 

7046.  We  are  speaking  of  boarding  out? — -I  think 

the  class  of  people  who  would  take  those  children 

7047.  Now,  are  you  speaking  from  experience  about 
the  boarding  out? — Our  experience  is  limited. 

7048.  To  what  extent? — We  had  only  two  children 
boarded  out  in  Clones. 

7049.  That  would  be  rather  small  to  generalise  from  ? 
— I think,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  you  would 
not  get  respectable  people— -no  matter  how  poor — to 
take  children,  and  if  they  did  take  them  it  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  gain. 


Nob.  24, 1903. 
Dr,  Tierney. 
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7050.  I think  the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  strong 
against  your  view? — I mean  illegitimate  children. 

7051.  Mr.  Dromqook. — ‘What  would  you  suggest  to 
do  with  them? — My  suggestion  is  there  should  be  one 
disused  workhouse  for  a county,  or  for  two  counties, 
which  should  be  used  principally  as  an  industrial 
school,  and  these  children,  if  possible,  should  be  learned 
some  trade,  and,  as  I said  before,  they  are  about  the 
only  class  of  the  community  I would  encourage  to 
emigrate,  because  if  they  don’t  get  out  of  the  district 
in  which  they  are  known  they  are  branded. 

7052.  Would  there  be  a necessity  for  adding  to  the 
existing  industrial  schools? — I would  not  consider-  that 
the  existing  industrial  schools  are  on  the  lines  that  we 
should  adopt ; there  is  a difference  of  opinion  about 
industrial  schools. 

7053.  What  is  your  opinion? — I would  not  be  in 
favour  of  sending  children  there. 

7054.  Chairman. — Why? — If  you  read  the  Commis- 
sioner’s report  on  Industrial  schools  they  are  not  up 
to  my  standard  of  industrial  schools  for  children. 

7055.  The  education? — The  education  is  good  enough, 
but  Dr.  Fagan  has  condemned  the  food  and  the  care 
and  attention  paid  to  them.  I think  if  we  had  smaller 
industrial  schools — one  for  every  two  counties,  where 
they  would  be  under  the  care  of  the  .Guardians  and 
their  friends — it  would  be  much  better. 

7056.  Is  it  your  impression  that  he  has  condemned 
industrial  schools  generally  as  regards  food? — No;  but 
he  has  condemned  some,  and  some  of  the  principal  ones 
that  are  looked  up  to.  I believe  class  2 is  not  suffi- 
cient for  any  industrial  school ; they  should  be  all 
class  L 

7057.  Mr.  Dromqoole. — You  would  give  in  these 
schools  a trade  to  these  children  ? — L would,  and  I 
maintain  they  should  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Guardians ; there  should  be  a joint  com- 
mittee for  the  two  counties  to  take  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  two  counties. 

7058.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  that  there  are  such 
schools  at  present? — I believe  there  is  a school  of  that 
class  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  there  is  a female  one 
on  the  Shannon. 

7059.  That  is  the  one  at  Glin,  and  there  is  one  at 
Trim? — And  these  children  are  trained  as  servants, 
and  sent  out,  and  they  do  well. 

7060.  Mr.  Dromqoole. — You  think  the  other  system 
only  brings  them  up  as  labourers? — I believe  so. 

7061.  Chairman. — Would  not  that  be  a very  useful 
career  for  a workhouse  boy  to  become  a labourer — -a 
class  that  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  get? — I would  limit 
the  labouring  class  as  much  as  possible,  because,  as 
far  as  I know,  the  labourer  is  only  one  degree  above 
slavery  from  childhood  to  death. 

7062.  But  the  labourer  is  necessary  ?— He  is,  but  I 
would  limit  it  to  the  lowest  class  of  intellect  in  the 
community.  If  a boy  had  more  intellect  than  an 
ordinary  labourer  he  should  be  encouraged  to  rise 
above  that  position. 

7063.  Even  at  the  expense  of  the  rates? — We  should 
not  live  on  the  slavery  of  our  brothers  ; we  should  en- 
courage them  to  rise,  and,  moreover,  -machinery  at  the 
present  time  has  limited  the  market  for  labourers. 

7064.  There  is  a great  scarcity  of  agricultural 
labourers  at  present?— There  is,  but  the  work  in  lie- 
land  for  them  is  limited  to  about  two  months  in  the 
year,  and  the  fanner  cannot  expect  the  labourer  to 
sit  down,  and  starve  for  ten  months  in  order  to  get 
work  for  two  ; if  they  gave  them  constant  employment 
they  could  have  plenty  of  labourers,  but  they  give  them 
an  empty  house  and  charge  £5  an  acre  for  potato 
ground,  and  give  them  two  months’  work  only. 

7065.  Mr.  Murnaghan.—  Is  it  your  experience  that 
there  is  only  employment-  for  labourers  for  two  months 
in  the  year? — There  is  a scarcity  of  labour,  and  agri- 
culture has  gone  down  one-third  of  what  it  was  ; the 
farmers,  to  my  own  knowledge,  who  were  agriculturists, 
have  now  become  graziers. 

7066.  Is  not  that  largely  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
labour  ?— It  is  not ; it  is  due  principally  because  they 
don’t  think  it  will  pay  to  raise  crops  and  send  them 
to  market  to  sell  and  compete  with  the  foreign  markets. 

7067.  Have  you  any  practical  experience? — I have, 
unfortunately ; and  I know  that  the  crops  you  raise 
yourself  will  not  pay  for  the  labour. 

7068.  Still  with  all  that,  don’t  you  think  the  coun- 
try should  be  kept  cultivated  ? — It  should  ; but  if  you 
take  your  own  county,  Tyrone,  and  take  your  ordinary 
farmer,  let  him  raise  whatever  crop  he  likes,  both 


animal  and  otherwise,  will  he  utilise  it  for  his  own 
use  ; surely  not ; he  will  go  for  the  Yankee  produce 
and  sell  his  own. 

7069.  Still  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a desirable 
thing  to  utilise  the  young  of  the  country  who  have  no 
special  gifts  for  higher  walks  of  life? — That  is  what  I 
say  ; that  should  be  limited  to  persons  with  very  low 
intellects. 

7070.  Don’t  you  think  the  children  raised  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates  would  be  suitable  subjects  for 
such  purposes?— If  they  follow  the  natural  ability  of 
some  of  their  fathers  they  would  be  much  higher  than 
labourers. 

7071.  Why  should  their  fathers  be  in  sucli  a high 
position  ?— <Some  of  them,  to  my  own  knowledge,  are 
very  clever  men. 

7072.  That  is  not  very  creditable  to  them? — If  a 
child  comes  into  the  world  against  his  own  wish,  and 
if  he  has  natural  intelligence,  you  should  not  brand 
him  as  a slave. 

7073.  I would  like  to  know  on  what  ground  you  think 
it  right  that  the  children  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers  should  be  placed  in  a higher  position  than 
the  children  of  those  ratepayers  ? — I don’t  mean  to  say- 
so  ; unfortunately,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
dearth  of  labourers  at  the  present  time.  Take  your 
smallest  fannei-,  or  an  ordinary  cottier,  will  he  be  con- 
tent to  have  his  children  in  the  position  he  was  him- 
self ; I understand  h©  won't.  Even  in  the  servants’ 
market  in  this  county  at  present,  which  is  recruited 
from  the  very  small  farmers  and  cottiers,  they  will 
never  think  of  sending  their  children  to  a position  they 
held  themselves  ; they  always  try  to  better  them. 

7074.  Why  do  you  say  the  farmers  only  employ  the 
labourers  for  two  months  in  the  year  ? — ‘Unfortunately, 
that  is  the  fact. 

7075.  Don’t  you  know  that  there  are  eight  months 
of  busy  time  for  the  farmers? — The  ordinary  farmer 
spends  March  and  April  getting  his  crops  in  and  July 
and  August  getting  them  home. 

7076.  Is  it  not  the  experience  of  most  farmers  that 
they  find  it  impossible  to  get  hands  to  stay  with  them? 
— Any  farmer,  if  he  treats  his  labourer  well,  will  get 
him  to  stay  with  him. 

7077.  Are  you  aware  hired  boys  are  getting  £8  and 
£10  a half-year,  or  £11?— I am  aware  of  that. 

7078.  That  speaks  to  the  contrary  ? Yes ; because, 
unfortunately,  the  farmer  prefers  to  give  £11  to  a boy, 
and  only  12s  . a week  to  a married  man. 

7079.  Then  you  would  educate  these  children  of  the 
State  and  give  them  a trade,  and  then  encourage  them 
to  emigrate ; do  you  think  that  would  be  fair  to  Ire- 
land?—My  belief  is  that  we  should  take  as  the  first 
plank  in  our  platform  the  benefit  of  the  children,  not 
the  benefit  of  Ireland  or  any  other  country. 

7080.  Then  in  your  calculation  of  the  saving,  I think 
you  forgot  to  take  into  consideration  the  great  saving; 
in  fuel  and  on  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  ?— The  fuel 
at  Clones  we  might,  roughly,  put  down  as  £80  a year. 

708L  In  the  neighbouring  Union  of  Omagh  it  is 
£400? — We  generally  contract  for  100  tons,  and  get  m 
eighty  or  eighty-five  tons. 

7082.  That  seems  very  strange  indeed? — I think  we 
should  be  regarded  as  a very  economical  and  wise 
union. 

7083.  The  poor  people  are  not  shivering  under  it?— 
They  are  not. 

7084.  Don’t  you  think  economy  could  be  pushed 
to  starvation? — I don’t  think  you  could  say  so 
in  Clones.  If  the  inmates  we  have  m Clones 
were  drafted  to  a neighbouring  union  there  would  oe 
extra  wards  required,  and  the  number  of  extea  ward 
required  for  our  poor  and  for  the  poor  of  the  neig- 
bouring  unions  would  also  have  to  be  heated,  an 
there  would  be  extra  fires ; in  a ward  that  worn 
accommodate  sixty  or  seventy  you  could  not  cram 
120  for  the  sake  of  saving  extra  fires. 

7085.  Chairman. — You  have  no  such  wards  as  that 
—No;  but  if  we  drafted  seventy  from  0h>ne8 
Monaghan  the  Monaghan  expenditure  of  120  or 
tons  a year  would  be  raised  to  200. 

7086.  You  might  not  want  the  extra  wards ; the 
wards  are  not  full  in  any  case  at  present?  ‘You  mg 
save  a little,  but  you  could  not . fill  the  wards,  y 
could  only  put  a certain  number  into  every  ward.  ^ 

7087.  Mr.  Mtrnaghan.— If  you  had  some 
concentration,  don’t  you  think  the  classification 

be  better,  and  the  arrangements  internally  yerJ_ . , y 
improved  on  the  present  system? — That  is  " 
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maintain,  that  concentration  of  workhouses — two  work- 
houses  would  do,  but  the  unions  should  not  be  dis- 
solved ; they  should  be  contributory. 

7088.  You  are  m favour  then  of ? — Concentration 

of  workhouses,  but  not  of  nuions  ; we  say  the  unions 
should  remain  as  they  are,  and  be  contributory  to 
these  concentrated  workhouses. 

7089.  Chairman. — That  the  Guardians  should  meet 
and  deal  with  the  poor  in  the  central  workhouse? — Yes  ; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  County  Council  conducts  the 
asylum. 

7090.  What  would  be  the  business  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  meeting  at  Clones  if  their  inmates  were  at 
Castleblayney  or  Monaghan? — To  receive  the  reports 
of  the  unions  to  which  they  contribute ; the  numbers 
charged  to  the  rates  of  the  district. 

7091-  Would  they  have  anything  to  do  except  to  read 
reports  ? — That  is  what  they  have  to  do  at  present. 

7092.  They  could  not  give  directions  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  in  workhouses  remote  from  them? — Generally 
in  all  workhouses  that  is  left  to  a few  men. 

7093.  You  could  hardly  have  three  or  four  Boards  of 
Guardians  interested  in  a distant  workhouse  and  all 
giving  contradictory  orders? — You  could  not;  if  we 
sent  our  poor  to  Castleblayney,  and  the  average  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  paupers  was  4s.  6<Z.  a week, 
and  we  sent  ten  or  twenty  chargeable,  what  is  the 
reason  we  could  not  draw  a cheque  for  twenty  paupers 
at  4s.  6 d.  a week  ? 

7C94.  If  you  were  only  there  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  a cheque,  I don’t  see  what  use  you  would  be  ? 
—We  could  see  to  other  union  affairs  and  the  district 
hospital,  which  would  be  essential. 

7095.  What  would  you  do  at  Clones  for  a district 
hospital? — We  would  still  retain  our  hospital. 

7096.  And  close  up  the  big  main  building? — 'Let  it 
go  to  the  rats  and  fall,  or  sell  it  for  road  material ; 
that  is  the  only  thing  you  could  do  with  it ; it  is 
essential  to  maintain  the  district  hospital. 

7097.  And  at  Clones  you  could  easily  do  so,  because 
it  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  has  a 
separate  entrance? — It  has  a separate  entrance. 

7098.  If  the  other  building  were  knocked  down  and 
the  site  sold  ? — If  we  take  the  example  of  the  old  jail 
in  Monaghan — one  of  the  finest  of  buildings — it  only 
brought  in  £100  to  the  ratepayer's.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  let  it  stand  as  an  old  curiosity  and  charge  Id. 
a piece  in  100  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers. 

7099.  The  site  would  sell  for  something  material? — 
Yery  little. 

7100.  Is  the  land  round  Clones  not  of  much  value? — 
I don’t  think  you  would  get  people  to  buy  land  con- 
venient to  a hospital. 

710L  There  are  a good  many  buildings  near  the  hos- 
pital here  in  Monaghan  ?— I don’t  think  so,  unless  at  a 
convenient  distance. 

7102.  Mr.  Dromgoole. — There  never  was  any  com- 
plaint as  to  the  way  that  your  inmates  were  treated  in 
Clones? — We  never  had  any  complaints. 

7103.  Chairman. — Except  giving  tramps  the  cold 
bath? — That  was  done  away  with. 

7104.  And  I believe  I did  it  myself? — 'You  may  have 
been  the  main  spring,  but  I was  the  person  that  worked 
it  with  the  Guardians. 

7105.  Mr.  Dromgoole.  — 1 Any  regulation  the  Local 
Government  Board  made  was  always  complied  with  ? — 
Yes. 

7106.  These  Boards  of  Guardians  are  also  District 
Councils,  and  they  would  have  to  meet  in  any  event? — 
Yes;  the  Guardians  could  remain,  beoause  you  would 
have  District  Councils  meeting  as  usual,  and  the  Guar- 
dians’ business  could  be  done  once  a month. 

7107.  Dr.  Bigger,. — 'You  know  the  fever  hospital  at 
Clones?— I do. 

7108.  Do  you  think  it  is  suitable  for  the  requirements  ? 

Tino’  unfQTturLate^i  up  to  date  as  it  should  be. 

U09.  How  would  you  suggest  it  should  be  made  up 

to  date?— -They  are  repairing  it  at  present.  When  the 
present  joint  committee  got  possession  of  it  four  years 
i it  was  dilapidated  completely  ; we  have  spent  over 
*150  in  repairs  the  last  three  years. 

7110.  Is  it  suitable  now  ? — ‘It  is  not  up  to  date  but 
it  is  suitable  enough  as  a building. 

7121.  Chairman. — Are  you  one  of  the  committee? — I 
but  Mr.  Knight  is  here.  It  is  supported 
otn  by  private  contributions  from  subscribers  and 
nom  the  county. 

-Br.  Bigger. — Does  the  county  give  a large 

nuid  grant  to  support  it? — No.  sir  ; the  annual  grant 
sufficient  with  tlie  private  subscriptions  to  maintain 


the  hospital,  but,  unfortunately,  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment lays  down  that  the  Comity  Council  cannot  give 
a greater  grant  that  was  given  a certain  number  of 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Knight. — It  is  not  that ; but  not  less  than  the 
average  for  the  years  preceding  the  Act. 

Witness. — In  the  case  of  Clones  it  is  £90  a year  the 
county  contributes  ; the  rest  is  made  up  of  private 
subscriptions,  and,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  do  what 
we  would  wish  to  do  at  Clones,  because  we  can  only 
utilise  what  we  can  save ; we  cannot  get  a grant  for 
repairs. 

7113.  You  would  require  something  to  put  it  in  pro- 
per order? — Mr.  Knight  is  the  secretary  of  the  present 
committee,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  have  ex- 
pended over  £150. 

7114.  Was  it  the  joint  committee  that  appointed  the 
nurse  there? — It  was. 

7115.  Did  they  not  think  it  advisable  to  appoint  a 
nurse  with  a fever  training?— We  considered  her  a 
brilliant  improvement  on  the  old  woman  of  sixty-five 
who  was  there ; we  considered  her  a brilliant  success, 
and,  moreover,  to  get  a nurse  for  the  county  fever 
hospital  you  would  have  to  expend  £40  or  £50  a year, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  would  be  recouped. 

7116.  It  is  a long  distance  from  a doctor? — If  we 
were  to  appoint  a nurse  with  fever  training  and  give 
her  £40  out  of  a county  contribution  of  £90  the  private 
subscript.ons  would  leave  very  little  for  the  poor. 

7117.  Does  not  that  point  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
not  a large  enough  grant? — If  we  had  the  hospital  in 
proper  repair  the  grant  would  be  quite  sufficient,  for 
the  fever  cases  in  Clones  are  very  few  ; we  might  not 
have  more  than  half  a dozen  in  the  whole  year,  and 
we  were  at  a considerable  expenditure  last  year ; we 
had  an  outbreak  of  typhus,  in  which  we  had  to  get  a 
second  nurse  from  Dublin  or  Belfast,  and  that  came 
out  of  the  subscriptions  from  the  county,  which  nar- 
rowed the  amount  we  could  have  expended  on  the 
place,  so  that  everything  worked  against  us  since  we 
got  possession. 

7118.  You  say  you  believe  in  the  amalgamation  of 
workhouses;  what  workhouses  would  you  suggest? — I 
say  under  the  circumstances  of  Monaghan  that  Clones 
should  act  as  a workhouse  for  Clones,  and  Monaghan, 
and  Cootehill  No.  2,  and  that  Castleblayney  should, 
act  for  the  lower  end  of  the  county. 

7119.  Chairman. — You  would  close  Carrickmacross 
and  put  it  into  Castleblayney  ? — Yes ; and  close: 
Monaghan  and  make  it  a portion  of  the  asylum  build- 
ings, and  bring  the  poor  to  Clones,  and  take  in  Coote- 
hill No.  2. 

7120.  About  this  nurse,  you  say  she  has  no  fever-’ 
training? — 'The  only  training  she  had  was  that  she  was 
a nurse  in  an  Aged  Home  or  some  place  in  Scotland. 

7121.  Are  you  sure  she  was  not  an  assistant  house- 
keeper ? — I don’t  know  what  she  was ; that  was  what 
she  told  us. 

7122.  Don’t  you  think,  as  a medical  man,  it  is  rather 
a terrible  responsibility  to  leave  fever  patients  in 
charge  of  a woman  whose  only  experience  is  having 
acted  as  assistant  housekeeper  in  a hospital? — I think 
it  is  only  right  we  should  have  a trained  nurse,  but 
the  grant  would  not  allow  it. 

7123.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  appoint  nobody  than 
such  a woman? — If  any  difficult  fever  case  comes  they 
immediately  get  a trained  nurse,  and  she  is  more  used 
as  a matron. 

7124.  Has  not  this  woman  nursed  herself,  without, 
assistance,  two  cases  of  fever? — She  nursed  two  oases — * 
one  of  scarlatina  and  another  a doubtful  case,  whether 
diarrhcea  or  typhoid — that  is  all  she  has  nursed  inside- 
twelve  months. 

7125.  Mr.  Mvldoon. — I think  you  commenced  by  say- 
ing you  were  opposed  to  amalgamation  entirely? — Of 
unions. 

7126.  In  the  event  of  amalgamation  being  agreed 
upon  you  would  keep  two  in  the  County  Monaghan  ? — 

I would  keep  all  the  unions,  but  only  two  workhouses. 

7127.  Then  you  think  amalgamation  is  entirely  un- 
necessary?— Amalgamation  of  unions  is  not  necessary, 
but  I believe  less  workhouses  would  do 

7128.  And,  so  far  as  this  Commission  is  concerned, 
Ireland  could  not  be  benefited  by  amalgamation  of 
workhouses? — Less  workhouses  in  Ireland  would  do, 
but  the  amalgamation  of  unions  would  be  no  benefit. 

7129.  In  the  event  of  amalgamation  being  recom- 
mended by  this  Commission,  and  that  they  would  be 
in  favour  of  having  only  one  union  in  Monaghan 
County,  where  would  you  say  that  union  should  be 
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situated? — When  that  comes  very  likely  we  will  have 
Mr.  Muldoon  representing  North  Monaghan,  and  we 
will  get  him  to  run  Clones. 

7130.  That  would  be  poaching  on  your  preserves,  for 

if  you  are  made  for  anything  it  is  for  Parliament?— 
Unfortunately,  the  County  Monaghan  won’t  touch 
medicine  again  for  a while.  . 

7131.  In  the  event  of  one  workhouse  being  retamed 
for  Monaghan,  where  would  you  keep  it? — I would 
certainly  say  there  should  be  two. 

7132.  In  the  event  of  one  ’—There  is  no  one  work- 
house  in  Monaghan  would  fulfil  this  duty. 

7133.  And  we  know  from  your  evidence  in  Ennis- 
killen that  Clones  is  still  to  retain  the  portion  of  Fer- 
managh that  goes  to  it?— If,  unfortunately,  the  unions 
were  coterminous  with  counties  the  ratepayers  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  go  to  Lisnaskea. 

7134.  They  have  a splendid  workhouse  at  Lisnaskea 
— as  good  as  Clones  ?— Indeed  it  is  not. 

7136.  Clones  has  a small  valuation?— The  County 
Monaghan  portion  may  be  small ; the  valuation  of 
Clones  Union  is  £62,000. 

7136.  What  portion  of  that  is  in  Monaghan  ?— Over 
half. 

7137.  In  the  event  of  its  losing  that  portion  that  goes 
to  Fermanagh  there  would  be  a very  small  reason  for 
retaining  it  in  this  county? — We  might  open  our  arms 
and  take  in  the  whole  County  Monaghan  if  you  wish. 

7138.  You  think  that  public  money  should  be  tpeut 
on  the  education  of  pauper  children  where  you_  have 
promising  children,  regardless  of  Poor  Law  principles  ? 
— Oh,  no,  I would  not ; I would  say  they  should  be 
raised  above  being  slaves  for  their  lives ; they  should 
get  an  education. 

7139.  And  where  you  have  a promising  boy  yon 


should  not  stint  money  upon  the  education  of  the  bov? 
— Oh,  no.  * 

7140.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  make  lawyers  o- 
doctors  of  them  ?— They  might  become  judges  fot  all  f 
care  if  they  had  ability  to  go  ahead. 

7141.  And  you  can  see  no  objection  from  the  public 
point  of  view  to  lavishing  money  on  boys  like  t-hat?-- 
I would  lavish  no  money.  I would  say  we  should 
have  a central  industrial  school  for  a couple  of  counties 
in  which  the  education  of  these  youths  should  be  veil 
taken  care  of ; you  could  give  them  a trade  suitable  for 
them.  If  these  boys  could  have  ability  afterwards  to 
become  doctors  I don’t  see  why  they  should  be  kept 
down.  My  belief  is  that  professions  should  not  be 
limited  to  any  class  of  the  community. 

7142.  Would  you  make  their  position  better  than  that 
of  the  children  of  independent  labourers  in  the  com- 
munity ? — I would  not;  the  children  of  labourers  in 
the  community  have  a much  better  chance  under  the 
present  system  of  education,  and  if  they  have  the 
ability  to  go  ahead  afterwards  what  is  to  prevent  them. 

7143.  If  your  theory  is  carried  out,  can  you  not  see 
that  you  would  be  producing  pauper  children  because 
of  the  facilities  you  would  be  offering  for  their  educa- 
tion ; would  that  be  desirable  ? — No,  sir ; you  would 
be  putting  no  premium  on  pauperism,  because  the 
children  that  would  go  to  these  establishments  would 
be  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blots  on  the  Irish  character,  that  of  pauperism 
— to  be  branded  as  a pauper  is  the  last  thing  they 
wish.  I am  told  here  by  the  secretary  of  the  County 
Council  that  Clones  fever  hospital  can  get  up  to  £500 
a year. 

7144.  Ghaibman. — You  think  Clones  won’t  be  long 
until  it  takes  advantage  of  that? — I am  perfectly  sura 
we  will  get  it  into  repair  straight  off. 


Mr.  John  Smyth  examined. 


7145.  Mr.  Dromgoole. — You  are  the  Chairman  of 
No.  1 District  Council  of  Clones? — Yes,  sir. 

7146.  That  is  the  portion  of  the  Clones  Union  that 
is  in  the  County  Monaghan? — Yes. 

7147.  You  have  heard  Dr.  Tierney’s  evidence  hero 
to-day,  do  you  agree  with  that  evidence? — I do. 

7148.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  these  are  the  views 
of  your  board? — Yes ; the  views  of  the  board  I repre- 
sent. 

7149.  I don’t  want  to  go  through  it  all  in  detail, 
but  taking  the  position  of  Clones  with  regard  to  the 
county,  so  far  as  railway  communication  goes,  all  the 
.railways  of  the  county  converge  on  Clones? — They  do. 

7150.  And  from  every  part  of  the  county  it  is  easy  to 
•.get  to  Clones  by  railway? — 'It  is. 

7151.  And  does  that  apply  to  any  other  place?— Not 
••to  any  other  place  so  much  as  to  Clones. 

7152.  Take,  for  instance.,  Monaghan,  except  the 
•eastern  portion  of  its  own  union,  is  it  not  inconvenient 
to  get  at  from  any  other  part?— You  would  have  to 
come  via  Clones  ; taking  the  Sheskin  part  of  Monaghan 
Union,  that  is  just  as  convenient  to  Clones  as  to 
Monaghan. 

7163.  You  think  that  there  could  he  less  workhouses 
in  the  county  than  there  are  at  present? — Yes ; I 
•should  say  two  workhouses  would  be  quite  enough  for 
the  county. 

7164.  Would  you  suggest  what  workhouses  would  be 
most  convenient?— I would  agree  with  Dr.  Tierney— 
Uastleblayney  for  the  South  of  Monaghan  and  Clones 
for  North  Monaghan. 

7155.  Otherwise  you  are  in  favour  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  unions ? — No,  certainly  not;  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  the  Guardians  to  come  a long  distance. 

7156.  Chairman. — As  to  Monaghan,  and  how  do  you 
expect  the  Monaghan  men  to  come  to  Clones?— The 
•Guardians  from  the  further  end  of  Clones  are  further 
off  now  than  the  men  who  would  have  to  come  from 
Monaghan. 

7167.  Mr.  Dromgoole. — Take  Cootehill  No.  2,  the 
people  from  that,  in  order  to  get  to  Monaghan,  except 
they  took  a long  journey  by  road,  would  have  to  go  to 
Clones  first?— They  would. 

7158.  And  then  to  travel  on  to  Monaghan  ?— Yes. 
7150.  That  would  be  a longer  journey  than  from 
almost  any  part  of  the  Monaghan  Union  into  Clones? 
—It  would. 

7160.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — You  say  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  the  Guardians  to  attend  from  a distance  ?— 


I think  it  would ; the  majority  of  the  Guardians  are 
farmers  and  labouring  men,  and  they  could  never 
afford  to  attend. 

7161.  Does  not  that  apply  to  all  large  unions  even 
existing  at  present? — Yes. 

7162.  Has  any  disadvantage  arisen  owing  to  that?— 
At  the  present  time  there  has  not. 

7163.  Of  course,  the  further  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing the  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  to  it,  and  the  rarer 
the  attendance  of  the  Guardians? — Yes. 

7164.  That  exists  already  ; in  order  to  remove  that 
difficulty  you  would  have  to  have  workhouses  scattered 
all  through  the  county.  The  desire  is  to  try  and  con- 
centrate, if  possible,  the  Poor  Law  service  in  such  s 
way  that  it  will  be  better  than  it  is  at  present,  and  st 
a less  expense.  There  is  no  other  way  that  it  can  be 
done  except  by  bringing  under  one  control  a larger 
number  of  the  inmates.  How  are  we  to  get  around 
that? — I think  the  meetings  should  be  less  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time ; I would  say  once  a month 
would  be  quite  enough. 

7166.  Would  that  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  attend- 
ance?—It  would  ; it  would  be  much  easier  for  them  to 
go  once  a month  instead  of  once  a week. 

7166.  I know  that  in  the  case  of  a union  that  has 
been  amalgamated  with  another  union  no  difficulty  has 
arisen,  although  the  distance  is  very  considerable!— 
Of  course  it  depends  on  who  the  Guardians  are. 

7167.  You  think  two  workhouses  would  be  suo- 

cient?— I do.  , , T 

7168.  Do  you  not  think  one  would  he  enough  l— 
don’t  know  how  you  would  situate  the  one. 

7169.  Supposing  you  had  the  children  taken  out  an 
boarded  out,  as  there  seems  to  be  a very  general  aesi  > 
and  supposing  the  harmless  lunatics  were  taken  out, 
would  reduce  the  number  of  paupers  to  400?— -I  * 
not  agree  with  boarding  out  the  children.  I thinx  i 
would  not  be  put  in  proper  places. 

7170.  Do  you  come  from  Clones? — I do. 

7171.  Are  you  aware  in  Clones  Workhouse  there js  a 
boy  there  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  and  he  own 
be  kept  out  of  the  house,  simply  looking  to  that  p 
at  his  home  ? — I know  that. 

7172.  And  the  master  of  the  house  says  he  : is  ot 

servioe  at  all,  and  won’t  go  out  and  stay  out 4 ■* 

think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  to  keep  that  p • 

I would  nob. 

7173.  That  exists  in  your  own  workhouse?— I 
that. 
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7174.  Mr.  Dromtjoole. — You  know  this  boy?— I think 
it  is  Mullarkey  ; he  is  insane. 

7175.  Chairman. — Oh,  no  ? — Then  I don’t  know  him. 

7176.  Mr.  Dromgoolc. — Do  you  know  the  case  Mr. 
Mumaghan  is  referring  to? — I do  not. 

7177.  The  boy  you  speak  of  is  a boy  called  Mul- 
larkey, who,  I understand,  is  an  imbecile? — I think  so. 

7178.  Chairman. — It  is  not  the  boy  we  refer  to  ; it  is 
possible  the  boy  may  be  somewhere  else,  but  wherever 
he  is  it  is  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument ; 
possibly  it  is  not  Clones. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — In  the  event  of  only  one  union  being 
left  in  this  county,  where  would  you  place  it? — I don’t 
beliere  one  union  would  suit. 

7179.  Do  you  understand  that  question,  in  the  event 
of  one  union  being  left  in  this  county  where  would 
you  leave  it  ? — I would  leave  it  in  Clones  ; it  is  the 
most  central  place  for  railway  communication. 

7180.  Mr.  J-  Mumaghan. — ‘You  say  that  the 

County  Monaghan  is  very  well  served  with  railways  ? — 
Yes ; it  is  very  well. 


7181.  Can  you  get  easily  from  South  Monaghan  to 
Clones  from  the  Carriekmines  district  ? — Yes,  you  can. 

7182.  Would  you  not  have  to  go  all  round  about. 
There  is  no  direct  way  to  get  from  South  Monaghan  to 
Clones  ? — Oh,  yes ; it  is  direct. 

7183.  Mr.  Muldoon.  — You  would  have  to  pass 
Monaghan? — Certainly  not. 

7184.  Mr.  J.  A.  Mumaghan. — Would  you  not  have 
to  go  down  to  Iniskeen  and  round  ? — >Yes ; but  it  is 
not  an  inconvenient  way. 

7185.  It  is  inconvenient  to  get  from  South  Monaghan 
to  Clones  ? — It  is  not. 


Nov.  24, 1903. 

Mr.  John 
Smyth. 


7186.  Chairman. — Would  you  have  a good  attendance 
of  Guardians  from  Carrickmacross  ? — I am  afraid  not. 

7187.  Mr.  Dromgoole. — If  it  is  inconvenient  to  come 
to  Clones  would  it  not  be  more  inconvenient  to  go  to 
Monaghan?  — Certainly ; you  would  have  to  go  by 
Clones. 


Mr.  John  Smyth  examined. 


7188.  Mr.  11.  Murphy. — You  are  the  Chairman  of 
the  Clones  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

7189.  And  you  are  resident  in  the  rural  district  of 
Clones  No.  2 in  the  County  Fermanagh  ? — Yes. 

7190.  That  is  slightly  the  larger  portion  of  the  Clones 
Union? — Yes.;  it  is  the  largest  portion. 

7191.  And  you  have,  of  course,  always  co-operated  in 
the  heartiest  manner  with  the  Monaghan  portion  cf 
the  Clones  Union  ? — Always. 

7192.  There  has  never  been  any  friction? — No. 

7193.  Now,  the  district  that  you  reside  in  is  in  the 
district  of  Rosslea  ?— -Yes. 

7194.  And  the  union  stretches  for  a very  considerable 
distance  there  ? — Five  miles  beyond  Rosslea. 

7195.  And  Rosslea  itself  is  four  miles  from  Clones? 
—Yes. 

7196.  Was  it  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Fer- 
managh Guardians  as  well  as  of  the  Monaghan  Guar- 
dians that  this  large  sum  of  £900  was  spent  on  the 
hospital  ? — It  was. 

7197.  And  not  only  on  the  hospital  was  the  money 
spent,  but  in  putting  up  a system  of  sewerage — the 
Exeter  system? — Yes. 

7198.  The  whole  of  that  benefit  would  be  lost  to  your 
people  if  this  system  of  making  union  coterminous  with 
county  areas  were  adopted? — Certainly;  it  would  be 
lost  to  Clones  No.  2. 

7199.  As  a matter  of  fact,  does  the  commerce  of  the 
district,  the  attendance  at  fairs  and  markets,  follow  the 
county  boundaries  ? — Certainly  not. 

7200.  And  the  recourse  of  the  people  of  your  county 
is  into  the  town  of  Clones  ? — 'Yes. 

7201.  Clones  is  the  centre  in  which  they  buy  and 
sell?— Yes ; it  is  their  principal  fair  and  market. 

7202.  You  also  know  some  portions  of  the  County 
Cavan? — I do. 

7203.  Are  you  not  aware,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
that  a very  large  area  of  the  County  Cavan  considers 
Clones  as  its  centre  for  dealing  as  well? — Yes ; all 
round  Redhills  and  there. 

7204.  Hie  Guardians  elected  from  your  side  of  the 
country  find  it  very  easy  to  attend  in  Clones,  because 
wey  can  combine  public  business  with  their  private 
business  ?— Yes. 

7206.  If,  with  these  new-fangled  notions  of  efficiency, 
these  very  twisted  and  contorted  county  boundaries 
fwe  adopted  and  a number  of  your  principal  intelligent 
farmers  were  forced  to  go  to  Enniskillen,  would  they 
not  be  simply  losing  their  day  there,  except  as  far  as 
discharging  a public  duty ; they  could  serve  no  private 
end  (—They  could  not,  because  they  would  have  four  or 
English  miles  to  Clones  and  twenty-two  miles  by 
rail  to  Enniskillen,  .and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
attend,  and  would  not  go. 

7206.  "What  would  be  your  suggestion,  supposing 
amalgamation  were  at  all  desirable ; what  amalgama- 
tion would  you  propose? — I would  not  be  in  favour  of 
amalgamating  the  unions ; I would  say  that  less  work- 
nouses  in.  the  county  would  do. 

7207.  But  supposing  a great  number  of  people  are 
possessed  with  this  fancy  for  amalgamation,  and  it 
■ . *°  1)6  carried,  out  in  the  way  that  would  be  least  in- 
jmious  ,aa  you  might  put  it,  or  most  beneficial,'  as  the 

rocates  of  .it  would  put  it,  what  would  you  propose 


should  be  done? — I would  dissolve  Lisnaskea  and  take 
that  portion  from  Lisnaskea  and  add  it  to  Clones,  and 
send  the  other  portion  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  to 
Enniskillen. 

7208.  Lisnaskea  is  divided  by  Lough  Erne,  and  you 
would  give  all  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  lake  to 
Clones  ? — ‘Yes. 

Chairman. — That  is  going  into  what  we  have  already 
dealt  with  in  Enniskillen. 

Mr.  Murphy. — I am  not  doing  more  than  drawing 
your  attention  to  the  evidence  given  at  Enniskillen. 
Chairman. — You  are  going  into  Lisnaskea  Union. 
Mr.  Murphy. — 'Yes ; I suppose  something  will  be 
done  with  Clones  Union  ; we  will  either  be  amalgamated 
with  somebody  else  or  somebody  else  amalgamated  with 
us ; that  is  the  way  the  tide  is  flowing.  I will  tell  you 
shortly  what  Mr.  Smith’s  views  are  : His  views  are,  if 
you  want-  to  enlarge  the  area,  then  enlarge  the  area  by 
first  retaining  the  existing  Clones  Union  as  it  stands  in 
the  two  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  adding  to 
it  that  portion  of  Lisnaskea  Union  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  lake,  adding  to  it  the  district  of  Redhills  and 
sweeping  round  Cootehill  in  the  County  Cavan,  perhaps 
an  electoral  division  deep  of  Cavan  ; and  with  regard  to 
what  would  remain  of  Cootehill  Union  throw  it  into 
Bailieborough,  and  take  in  Rural  District  No.  2 of 
Cootehill,  which  is  in  the  County  Monaghan.  And  Mr. 
Smith’s  contention  is  that  all  that  area  at  the  present 
time,  physically  and  commercially,  regards  Clones  as 
its  centre. 

7209.  (To  Witness.) — Are  not  these  the  views  not. 
merely  of  yourself,  but  of  the  entire  of  the  Guardians-, 
elected  by  the  Fermanagh  portion  of  Clones  Union? — 
Yes. 

7210.  How  many  Guardians  are  elected  by  the  Fer- 
managh portion  of  Clones  Union?— Twenty-five. 

723.1.  And  they,  practically,  all  hold  these  views?—- 
Yes. 

7212.  And  you  also  say  that  you  would  be  put  to  a. 
considerable  lot  of  inconvenience  by  having  to  go  a. 
great  distance,  because  you  anticipate  if  Clones  were- 
extinguished  you  would  be  sent  to  Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 

7213.  And  you  also  consider  that  you  would  be  at  the 
dead  loss  of  all  you  have  expended  on  the  hotel? — Yes  ^ 
we  have  contributed  over  the  half  from  Fermanagh. 

7214.  But  you  would  also  have  to  bear  your  share  of 
the  expense  of  the  building  of  the  cottage  hospital  that 
was  proposed  at  Newtownbutler  or  Rosslea? — Yes. 

■ 7215.  And  in  neither  of  those  towns  is  there  at  pre- 
sent any  large  building  that  could  be  taken  over? — 
None. 

7216.  Mr.  Muldoon. — All  roads  lead  to  Clones  ? — Yes, 

7217.  It  is  the  centre  of  Ireland? — 'No;  it  is  not. 

7218.  In  the  event  of  only  one  union  being  left  in  the 
county,  where  would  you  place  it? — I would  say  one 
union  would  not  be  enough  in  the  county. 

7219.  But  in  the  event  of  the  Commission  differing 
from  you,  and  thinking  one  union  would  be  enough, 
where  would  you  advise  them  to  place  it? — Clones. 

7220.  Clones  would  be  quite  sufficient? — Not  at  al'>  ' 
no,  sir ; but  in  the  event  of  your  saying  one  workhouse 
would  do.  • 

7221.  Whatever  scheme  is  adopted  Clones  must  be. 


Mr.  John 
Smyth. 
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24  1903  preserved,  and  ■would  you  still  be  in  favour  of  taking 
Nov.  24^1903.  ^ tha(.  rti(jn  of  Lisnaskea  Union  which  is  upon  this 
side  of  the  lake  ? — -Yes. 

7222.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  if 

there  was  only  one  workhouse  in  a county  to  have  it 
situated  in  one  comer?— I don’t  think  it  would  be  a 
great  disadvantage.  T 

7223.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  at  one  end . I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  any  disadvantage. 

7204.  Mr.  Dromqoolc. — I suppose  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  it  where  it  could  be  most  cheaply  and 
conveniently  got  at? — Yes.  , 

7225.  And  that  nowadays  is  by  rail,  and  not  the  geo- 
graphical centre? — 'Yes.  ,.  . , ■ 

7226.  Mr.  Mornaghan. — 'Was  the  meeting  to  which 
you  refer  a meeting  specially  summoned  to  consider  this 
matter  ? — There  had  been  a socially  aummoned  meet- 
tog  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  most  of  the  Guardians, 
at  least  all  of  them,  were  in  favour  of  Clones  not  being 
amalgamated  with  any  other  union. 

7227  Did  any  question  of  boundaries  come  up , no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  County  Council  as  to  the 
county  being  self-contained?— No,  sir- 

7228.  That  question  did  not  arise  f—JN  o,  sir. 

72219.  No  feeling  on  the  subject  in  this  County  of 
Monaghan?— No,  sir;  but  about  three  months  ago  it 
was  discussed  at  a full  meeting  of  the  Gaurdians,  and 
the  members  were  not  in  favour  of  amalgamating  Clones 

^7230.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  Clones  lies  in  a 
comer  of  the  county,  from  a geographical  point  of  view  ( 
—Yes,  I am  aware  of  that ; but  there  is  good  railway 
accommodation  from  every  other  dirtncf^from  New- 
bliss,  the  Cavan  line,  and  the  Enniskillen  line  into 

^72§1  The  outlying  country  is  not  served  with  w.il- 
ways?— Yes;  but  Guardians  or  people  can  come  from 


any  station — Newtownbutler  or  Lisnaskea,  and  the 
Dundalk  or  the  Monaghan  line,  from  Smithboro'  on  to 
Clones. 


Clones.  , , , , 

7232.  Do  you  think  Clones  would  be  large  enough  » 
hold  all  the  poor  of  the  County  Monaghan?— I believe  it 


ould. 

7233.  Chairman.— Your  objection  to  closing  Clona 
Workhouse  is  sending  the  sick  a long  distance  3—Thit 
would  be  one  of  them. 


•ould  be  one  of  tnem. 

7234.  And  the  other  would  be  obliging  the  Guardians 
to  go  long  distances  to  attend  meetings  ?— Yes  ; Guar- 
dians  would  have  to  go  to  Enniskillen  from  Rosslea,  for 


nstance. 

7235.  Putting  Enniskillen  out  of  your  mind,  where 
does  your  District  Council  meet  for  Clones  No.  2?— In 
the  Clones  boardroom. 

7236.  That  is  for  Fermanagh  purposes?— Yes. 

7237.  Suppose  your  sick  would  be  sent,  as  they  are 
at  present,  to  Clones,  suppose  the  Union  of  Clones 
were  broken  up  and  you  were  charged  so  much  a head 
a day  for  your  sick,  there  would  be  then  no  difference 
with,  regard  to  the  sick  ; the  sick  would  be  treated  in 
the  same  place?— That  would  be  for  the  county? 

7230.  Supposing  your  District  Council  had  the  charge 
of  the  Poor  Law  administration  in  Clones  No.  2,  sup- 
posing they  were  authorised  by  law  to  board  out  their 
sick  in  the  hospital  of  Clones,  there  would  he  no  in- 
convenience?—There  would  not. 


7239.  And  they  still  might  hold  their  meetings  a! 
Clones  as  far  as  management  was  concerned  ?— Yes ; if 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  permit  them. 


7240.  Then  there  would  be  no  inconvenience  ?-*No. 

Mr.  Dronigoole. — Mr.  Knight,  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  fever'  hospital  at  Clones  is  here ; he  had  not 
contemplated  giving  evidence,  but  he  is  ready  to 
answer  any  questions. 


Mr.  Michael  E. 

Knight- 


Mr.  Michael  E.  Knight  examined. 


I have  been  honorary  secretary  for  about  twelve  years, 
tut  I think  it  is  only  just  to  the  present  committee  of 
management  to  say  this  much— It  was  an  old  hospital, 
originally  started  by  private  subsCTiptiom*  _ 

7241.  Chairman.— A baronial  hospital  ?— Yes  , ana 
the  Grand  Jury  contributed  pro  rata  to  the  amount 
raised  by  private  subscription ; it  was  always  looked 
upon  more  or  less,  as  an  isolation  or  emergency  hos- 
pital’ and,  according  to  modem  views  the  nursing  was 
nod:  at  any  time  what  would  be  described  as  up  to  date. 

7242.  You  got  paid  by  the  Guardians  so  much  a head  f 
—They  have  never  paid  anything,  but  the  principle  was 
recognised  by  the  Clones  Board  of  Guardians  many 
yeari  ago,  for  the  fact  of  the  hospital  being  there  did 
Lay  with  the  necessity  of  a fever  hospital  at  the  work- 
house,  and  they  recognised  the  principle  that  they 
should  pay  so  much  per  head.  In  fact  a sum  was  toed, 
I understand,  years  ago  to  be  contributed  by  the  Guar 
dians  to  the  fever  hospital.  At  present  we  only  get  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  fever  hospital  a contribution 
from  the  Monaghan  County  Council;  Fermanagh  con- 
tributes nothing,  aud  we  have  a number  of  patients 
from  that  county. 

7243.  The  Guardians  of  Clones  Union  are  bound 
under  agreement  to  pay  what  was  estimated  as  a fair 
*um?-Oh,  yes;  and  I think  they  would  pay  it ; 1 
don’t  think  they  shirk  any  responsibility  m *at  way^ 
We  have  had  in  the  past,  and  are  likely  to  have  m the 
future,  patients  from  the  County  Fermanagh,  and  we 
get  no  contribution  from  the  Fermanagh  County  Coun- 
cil. I think  that  is  a great  m justice. 

Dr.  Tierney.  — The  County  Council  of  Fermanagh 
passed  a resolution  to  contribute  to  the  actual  expendi- 
ture 


Witness. — I think  I am  right  in  this  way;  I dont 
know  what  they  have  passed;  we  have  never  got  a 
Xl’Znnyot  money  fromthem.  Now  with  regard  to 
ourpowers  to  get  anything  from  the  Monaghan  County 
Si  don’t  think  the  question  was  ever  discussed 
^ery  fully  by  the  joint  committee  of  management.  I, 
forgone,  Lew  their  contribution  was  not  limited  to  the 
average  of  three  years,  for  the  I^cal  Government  Act 
savs  they  shall  contribute  a sum  not  less  than'  the 
average  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  appointed  day, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  County  Council  to  jay  they 
have  at  all  times  given  anything  that  was  asked  for. 

7244.  Chairman— Have  you  asked  for  more ?-No; 
anything  we  asked  for  we  got  without  demur  Mr 
Murphy,  who  is  honorary  treasurer,  will  tell  you  with 


regard  to  the  financial  part,  but  we  have  never  asked 
anything  we  did  not  get. 

7245.  What  has  been  the  measure  of  your  demand 

each  year? — In  or  about  £100.  , 

7246.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  sum?— Under  the 
old  system  the  way  the  amount  was  granted  wae  blus- 
it  was  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  received  from 
private  subscriptions.  Mr.  Murphy  made  an 

as  treasurer,  of  wliat  our  outgoings  would  be,  Dasea 
pretty  much  on  the  expenditure  for  the  previous  year, 
and  we  asked  for  that ; he  estimated  for  a little  over» 
cover  any  possible  contingencies,  and  we  always  got 

th7247.  And  you  get  payment  from  the  County  Council 
altogether  apart  from  how  much  you  receive?-tes, 
the  private  subscriptions  have  fallen  off  almost  ento  J, 
and  for  this  reason  that  the  private  subscribers  are  in. 
minority  on  the  committee  of  management  ^ 
know,  for  I know  the  feeling  of  a great  many  of 
that  they  won’t  subscribe  to  an  iiretitution  on  th  bowi 
of  which  they  are  in  a minority  ; they  have  ws 

SJ7Z48.  They  used  to  he  governors,  *nd 
members  of  the  joint  committee 1— Tes  ; sod ' they  m 
not  got  the  control  of  things  in  their  own  bun*, 
more  popular.  inks?— I don't 

7249.  Mr.  MMocm.  - There  ^ £fCTer 
think  there  were  ever  any  jobs.  The  Clones 
pital  was  recognised  as  a very  efficient  one. 

Mr.  H.  Murphy.  1 represent  ^ 

element  on  the  board  ; we  eertunto*  ^ 

thing,  never  found  any  traces  of  pbbery  o ft! 

7250.  Chairman— There  was  nob  ** 

—There  was  not  much  room  for  it,  for  trot  a . 
years  and  years  was  about  £100  & year-  the  firsS 

deal  about  it,  because  my  grand-uMlewM  ^ 

doctor  appointed  in  1860,  when  it  ws»  Betti 

he  remained  doctor  until  his  death,  tndt^  " 
was  appointed,  and  is  doctor  still.  . o-zn  for  traW 

rnittee  was  appointed  we  have  P^d  &nd  the  idea  of 
nursing  from  a nurses  home  m Belfast,  ^ generti 


nursing  from  a nurses  home  m Belfast,  g0nerll 

having  the  present  woman  there  as  ^ g®. 

woman,  not  a trained'  nurse,  was  CM  > meiga>cj 
rnittee  looked  on  this  as  «n 

hostel ; wo  reccgnisod_it  a,  a pUce  that  iai,  w 
aired  and  somebody  living  in  rt,  it  mign 


six  months.  . , -nursed  cases  k*’ 

7251.  Has  she,  without  assistant,  n . ^ «b- 


7251.  Has  she,  without  assistant,  " , . 

self? — I believe  she  did  a couple  of  ““J  «t 

rnittee  quite  recognised  this  that  if 
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serious  cases  in  the  hospital  or  any  outbreak  of  fever 
Dr.  Henry  has  power  to  requisition  any  trained  nurs- 
ing he  wants  and  the  committee  will  pay  for  it.  It  is 
not  as  up-to-date  as  it  might  be,  but  the  joint  com- 
mittee have  spent  a good  deal  of  money  on  it,  and 
tried  to  make  it  better  than  it  was.  I think  it  is  only 
fair  to  them  to  say  that,  because  I was  there  in  the  old 
days. 

7252.  Dr.  Bigoer. — The  contribution  you  receive  is 
from  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

7253.  The  hospital  only  serves  the  union? — The 
patients  only  come  from  the  union. 

7254.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair  or  equitable  to  other 
portions  of  the  county  that  have  to  keep  up  their  own 
fever  hospitals? — There  is  a fever  hospital  here,  and 
they  get  a contribution  from  the  County  Council ; there 
are  three  in  the  county. 

7255.  There  is  none  in  Castleblayney,  and  therefore 
they  help  to  support  your  fever  hospital  in  Clones  and 
those  in  Monaghan  and  Carriekinacross? — I take  it  that 
if  a fever  case  came  from  Castleblayney  it  would  be  re- 
ceived either  in  Carrickmacross  or  Monaghan. 

7256.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  County  Fermanagh 
also  to  have  that  hospital?— 'It  is  a great  advantage  to 
them  ; they  pay  nothing.  I think  I am  right  in  saying 
that  a great  many  of  the  fever  cases  came  from  Fer- 
managh. Last  year  we  had  a bad  outbreak  from  Boss- 
lea. 

Mr.  Murphy. — With  reference  to  the  question  about 
Castleblayney  fever  hospital,  as  far  as  I can  read  the 


Act  our  hospital  is  a county  fever  hospital,  and  we 
would  have  no  power  to  refuse  a patient  from  Castle- 
blayney  supposing  they  thought  it  a proper  thing  to 
send  us  down  a patient. 

Witness. — I don’t  think  the  question  has  ever  arisen 
as  to  from  what  district  we  were  entitled  to  take  a 
patient. 

Mr.  Martin. — The  fever  hospitals  in  the  county  are 
maintained  out  of  county-at-large  charges,  and  not  by 
any  particular  portion. 

Mr.  Kniqht. — Castleblayney  has  a union  fever  hos- 
pital attached  to  the  workhouse,  but  the  others  are 
county  hospitals. 

7257.  Mr.  Martin. — Do  any  of  your  patients  come 
from  Fermanagh? — They  do  in  the  fever  hospital. 

7258.  How  are  they  paid  for  ? — In  theory,  the  County 
Fermanagh  should  contribute  towards  that. 

7259.  It.  does  not? — It  does  not. 

7260.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  system  ? — It  is 
an  unfair  system  that  they  should  not  contribute ; I 
quite  agree  with  you  about  that. 

Dr.  Tierney. — The  secretary  of  our  County  Council 
applied  to  the  County  Fermanagh  to  pay.  The  County 
Council  of  Fermanagh  passed  a resolution  that  they 
were  willing  to  contribute  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a week. 

Mr.  Murphy. — It  would  be  the  treasurer’s  business 
to  ask  for  this,  but  no  report  was  ever  sent  him  by  the 
medical  officer  that  there  was  a Fermanagh  patient  in. 

Mr.  Dromqonle. — That  is  the  case  for  Clones. 

Mr.  Mart, in. — Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to 
examine  the  County  Council  officers. 


Mr.  Denis  Caholan  Bttshe  examined. 


7261.  Mr.  Martin. — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Council? — Yes. 

7262.  They  have  had  before  them  this  matter  of  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  workhouses  in  the  county? 
— Yes. 

7263.  Are  the  County  'Council  of  opinion  that  there 
are  too  many  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

7264.  And  that,  with  advantage  to  the  ratepayers  and 
without  disadvantage  to  the  inmates,  the  number  could 
be  reduced? — Yea. 

7265.  There  are  four  workhouses  at  present  in  the 
county  ? — Yes. 

7266.  There  is  also  CJootehill  ‘Workhouse  outside  the 
county  and  part  of  the  union  is  inside  the  county? — 
Yes. 

7267.  Do  you  think  that  at  least  two  of  the  four 
workhouses  in  the  county  might  be  dispensed  with? — 
Yes;  it  is  not  what  I think,  but  what  the  County 
Council  think. 

7268.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  locality;  we  have 
heard  a great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  particular 
place  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  plant  whatever 
workhouses  are  left ; have  you  anything  to  say  on  that 
subject? — The  County  Council  did  not  express  any 
opinion  on  that  subject. 

7269.  With  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  unions, 
the  County  Council  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  on 
that  subject? — No. 

7270.  It  was  merely  with  regard  to  the  workhouses  ? 
—Yes. 

7271.  And,  of  course,  the  great  extra  expense  is  on 
account  of  the  number  of  workhouses? — 'Yes. 

7272.  And  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  number  of 
unions  ? — Nov 

7273.  By  reducing  the  number  of  workhouses  you 
would  largely  reduce  the  staff  of  officials,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  rates? — 'Yes. 

7274.  Chairman. — Had  the  County  Council  any  idea 
m their  mind  about  closing  workhouses  and  retaining 
unions?— No. 

7275.  They  meant  to  break  up  the  unions  and  close 
the  workhouses?— Closing  the  workhouses  is  all  the 
length  they  went. 

7276.  And  breaking  up  the  unions? — You  see  really 
the  Districts  Council’s  meetings  rather  clash  with  each 
other.  I don’t  think  they  discussed  that  question ; it 

jiuerely  closing  the  workhouses. 

7277.  Once  you  close  a workhouse  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  say  where  the  functions  of  a 'Board  of  Guardians 
come  in?— I heard  some  theories  about  that  this  mom- 

7278.  Mr.  Martin. — There  has  been  a considerable 
discussion,  and  likely  to  be  more,  with  regard  to  the 
county  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and 
Cavan?— Yes. 


7279.  Some  people  have  been  advocating  a separate 
asylum  in  Cavan? — Yes. 

7280.  That  was  partly  grounded  on  the  large  number 
of  inmates  in  the  Monaghan  asylum  and  the  difficulty  of 
providing  accommodation  ? — 'Yes. 

7281.  If  some  of  the  workhouses  were  disused  for 
their  present  purpose  they  would  be  left  available  for 
some  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  1 — Yes. 

7282.  And  that  would  get  rid  of  a good  deal  of  this 
question  of  extra  building  for  asylum  patients? — Yes. 

Mr.  Martin. — I suppose  you  have  the  areas  and  the 
valuations  of  the  different  unions. 

Chairman. — We  have. 

7283.  Mr.  Martin. — Can  you  give  the  Commissioners 
an  idea  of  the  union  rates  ? 

Chairman. — We  have  that ; we  know  the  rate  is  5 £d. 
for  the  last  audited  year  for  the  Union  of  Monaghan  for 
Poot  Law  purposes  ? — On  buildings  it  is  7-122d. 

7284.  That  includes  a lot  of  other  things  ? — It  is  our 
demand. 

7285.  For  Poor  Law  purposes  it  is  5f d ? — The  union 
demand  on  us  comes  to-  a certain  sum. 

7286.  Mr.  Martin. — How  many  county  fever  hos- 
pitals are  there? — (Two — Monaghan  and  Clones. 

7287.  And  there  is  one  baronial  fever  hospital? — 
Yes — Carrickmacross. 

7288.  Whatever  funds  are  supplied  to  them  are  sup- 
plied equally  out  of  the  county-at-large  rates? — Yes  ; 
and  charged  on  the  county  at  large. 

7289.  Chairman. — Nothing  charged  on  the  barony  of 
Faxney? — No;  all  on  the  county  at  large. 

7290.  There  is  really  nothing  in  the  names  baronial 
and  county? — There  is  in  the  finances. 

7291.  Mr.  Martin. — The  County  Council  have  not 
power  to  present  as  much  for  the  baronial  hospital  as 
for  the  county  hospital? — No. 

7292.  Chairman. — What  is  their  limit  for  Garrick - 
macross? — ‘Under  £100';  it  is  regulated  on  the  three 
years  before  the  standard  year ; but  the  other  two  are 
held  to  be  county  fever  hospitals — they  can  get  up  to 
£500  per  annum.  Carrick,  unfortunately,  is  limited  to 
the  standard  year;  it  is  £90  odd.  There  is  a clause 
introduced  into  the  Act  of  1902 ; the  second  section 
empowers  the  auditor  when  it  is  proved  to  him — un- 
fortunately we  have  not  been  able  to  work  that  yet 
with  the  Local  Government  Auditor — whether  it  is  the 
county  auditor  or  the  union  auditor,  whoever  it  is,  who 
is  to  take  it  up  ha®  not  yet  been  finally  decided  ; 
nothing  'has  yet  come  of  it, 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — That  only  enables  the  County 
Council,  if  they  thank  fit,  if  they  are  satisfied  there  is 
a good  reason  for  increasing  the  grant,  to  do  so? — Yes  ; 
they  must  get  the  certificate  of  the  auditor. 

7293.  Mr.  Martin. — There  is  no  baronial  or  county 
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fever  hospital  at  Castleblayney  ? — No  ; they  have  a per- 
petual grievance  in  Castleblayney ; they  have  nothing 
but  their  workhouse  fever  hospital. 

7294.  And,  of  course,  that  is  supported  by  the 
union  ? — Yes. 

7296.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — So  Oarrickm across  has  a 
partial  grievance,  Oastleblayney  has  a whole  grievance, 
and  the  others  have  advantages  ? — Yes. 

7296.  Did  the  County  Council,  in  considering  this 

matter,  name  any  disused  workhouse  suitable  for  an 
asylum? — No.  Unfortunately,  there  were  too-  many 

friends  of  every  workhouse  present.  With  reference  to 
that  question  the  County  Council  are  very  anxious  to 
assist  Carrickmacross;  there  were  resolutions  passed 
at  the  County  Council  to  assist  Carrickmacross. 

7297.  Still,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  them  all 
placed  on  the  same  basis? — I believe  the  County  Coun- 
cil are  of  the  same  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  reso- 
lution of  which  Dr.  Tierney  spoke  about  the  County 
Fermanagh  contributing  towards  the  patients  sent  to 
Clones,  a resolution  was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
John  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Clones  Rural  District, 
and  sent  to  Fermanagh,  and  we  received  a reply  from 
Fermanagh,  consenting,  and  it  was  they,  I believe, 
named  the  sum  of  4s.  or  5s.  for  each  patient,  and  I be- 
lieve there  has  been  no  patient  since. 

7293.  Has  the  question  ever  been  looked  into  seri- 
ously whether  it  was  possible  for  the  Fermanagh  County 
Council  to  act  on  that  resolution? — It  was  a matter  for 
the  Clones  people  to  look  into  ; not  us. 

7299.  I know  in  the  neighbouring  county  there  was  a 
resolution  passed  to  give  a contribution  to  a hospital 
outside  their  borders,  and  the  legal  opinion  was  that 
there  could  be  no  annual  contribution  ; it  should  be  per 
head? — Yes. 

7300.  There  may  be  something  different  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  fever  hospitals  and  county  infirmaries? 
— It  is  hardly  so  strict,  but  a county  infirmary  is  very 
strictly  defined. 

7301.  There  are  altogether  in  the  County  Monaghan 
485  inmates  of  workhouses ; out  of  that  number  there 
are  about  fifty-sne  children  and  thirty  harmless 
lunatics ; do  you  not  think  some  workhouse  in  the  county 
could  accommodate  that  400?— I don’t  like  giving  my 
private  opinion.  My  own  opinion  is  if  it  were  not  for 
the  inconvenience  of  conveying  patients  long  distances, 
it  would  he  rather  lo-ng,  I am  afraid,  to  convey  them 
from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other— helpless 
creatures  like  you  see  drawn  into  the  workhouse. 

7302.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  a 
workhouse  are  the  sick  ; take  away  the  sick,  the  lunatics, 
and  the  children,  and  you  would  have  only  about  200 
in  the  whole  county? — It  was  the  sick  I 'had  in  my 
mind  when  I spoke  of  the  conveyance  of  these  poor 
creatures  such  long  distances.  It  is  a great  stretch  to 
draw  them  from  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
county  into  Monaghan — where  these  poor  people  como 
from  there  are  very  few  railways. 

7303.  * Chairman. — You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  Guardians? — No;  except  they 
send  the  demand  to  me. 

7304.  But  before  you  became  secretary  to  the  Oounty 
Council? — No  ; I was  a solicitor. 

7305.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  against  the 
Monaghan  Board  of  Guardians  for  their  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  as  regards  giving  or  not  giving  out- 
door relief? — No ; I know  in  old  times  they  used  to 
complain  there  was  no  outdoor  relief  given ; that  was 
on  a question  of  principle,  I expect. 

7306.  But  as  resident  for  a long  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, have  you  ever  heard  of  any  alleged  individual 
cases  of  hardship  ? — I don’t  think  I did  ; if  there  was 
there  were  other  charitable  societies  to  step  in  privately 
— charity  frequently  did  step  in.  I have  known  in- 
stances of  that  sort  myself,  but  there  was  no  case  of  a 
person  dying  of  want  in  my  memory. 

7307.  Or  of  any  terrible  suffering? — There  might 
have  been  if  there  had  not  been  local  charity,  but  it 
is  a good  many  years  ago  since  I remember  a thing  of 
the  kind.  In  1879  I remember  being  secretary  of  the 
relief  committee  when  the  potato  crop  failed ; it  was 
private  assistance.  A great  many  people  in  the  district 
would  not  care  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  were  in 
straitened  circumstances — people  who  were  just  as 
badly  off  as  some  of  these  who  were  publicly  relieved. 

7308.  That  was  a special  season,  but  in  the  .ordinary 
times? — No;  there  is  only  the  usual  reluctance  of  some 
poor  people,  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  private 
charity  generally  finds  them  out.  But  there  is  a great 


difficulty  in  dealing  with  certain  individuals  who  hav 
the  old-fashioned  dislike  for  the  workhouse  ; they  would 
die  of  starvation  sooner  than  go  in ; that  is  only  mv 
private  opinion. 

7309.  Mr.  Drnmqoalc,  — With  regard  to  the  con_ 
venience  of  access  by  railway  in  the  county,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  only  railway  lines  in  the  county  ma 
north-east  and  south-east  from  Clones? — Yes. 

7310.  The  lines  converge  upon  Clones?— Yes;  the 
railway  lines. 

7311.  And,  so  far  as  the  railway  accommodation  goes 
no  other  town  is  at  all  so  well  accommodated  as  Clones 
in  that  respect? — No. 

7312.  And,  taking  the  whole  south  of  the  county 
they  could  only  get  to  Monaghan  by  railway  by  goinir 
through  Clones? — Well,  the  railway  is  not  often  used° 
the  tendency  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  is  not  to 
convenience  the  people  coming  this  way. 

7313.  If  you  go  so  far  away  as  Castleblayney  or 
Carrickmacross  it  is  by  railway  they  must  go?— -Ro- 
many people  come  by  road ; it  is  eleven  Irish  miles  to 
Castleblayney,  and  to  Carrickmacross  twenty  Irish 
miles  by  the  coach-road  to  Carrickmacross  through 
Castleblayney,  or  it  is  shorter  by  Ballybay. 

7314.  The  north-western  section  could  as  easily  get 
to  Clones  as  to  Monaghan  ?— They  would  have  to  come 
to  Monaghan  first  to  get  to  it. 

7315.  About  Scotstown? — Yes  ; that  is  a mountain 
part  ; that  is  uninhabited ; it  is  nine  miles  from  where 
they  live  to  Monaghan  by  road. 

7316.  County  Cavan  paid,  I believe,  £20,000  as  its 
contribution  to  the  erection  of  the  asylum  buildings 
here? — They  must  have  paid  a good  deal  more. 

7317.  They  contributed  a large  amount  at  any  rate, 
and  if  there  was  any  scheme  by  which  Cavan  had  to 
make  an  asylum  of  its  own  it  would  probably  look  for 
a refund  from  you  ? — I am  afraid  so. 

7318.  If  there  is  no  such  scheme  carried  out  the 
asylum  buildings  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate the  number  of  insane  people  ? — So  it  is  said. 

7319.  And  your  board  were  of  opinion  that  some  of 

these  workhouses  might  be  used  for  asylum  inmates  and 
prevent  the  necessity  of  further  expense? — Yes  ; for  the 
imbeciles.  % 

7320.  If  a workhouse  were  devoted  to  that,  what 
workhouse  do  you  think  would  be  moat  convenient?— 
My  board  did  not  decide  that  question. 

7321.  What  would  you  think  in  your  private  capacity? 
— I would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion ; I don’t  know 
them  well  enough. 

7322.  But  Monaghan  would  he  the  nearest? — I won't 
give  you  any  opinion. 

7323.  Chairman. — How  are  the  lunatics  brought  in? 
— Principally  on  outside  cars. 

7324.  For  what  distance? — 'Long  distances. 

7325.  Down  near  Granard? — The  people  from  that 
point  come  by  rail  through  Clones,  but  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  'County  Monaghan,  and  Cavan,  Carrickma- 
cross,  and  Ballybay,  you  see  them  on  cars  coming 
through  the  town  ; some  come  by  railway. 

7326.  Are  they  paid  for  by  the  asylum  committee?— 
I don’t  know. 

7327.  Does  it  come  into  the  accounts?— It  does  not 
come  to  me.  I only  get  a demand  for  a certain  sum  of 
money. 

7328.  Mr.  Muldoon. — How  fax  is  it  from  the  town  of 
Monaghan  to  Monaghan  Road  station? — Five  Insh 
miles. 

7329.  What  town  would  you  say  in  Monaghan  is  the 

most  central  town;  this  is  a matter  of  geography?— 
The  most  central  town  of  the  county  is  Ballybay ; I 
know  that  from  political  reasons ; we  always  met  for 
political  purposes  in  Ballybay.  , , 

7330.  That  is  the  political  centre? — No;  it  is  the 
geographical  centre. 

7331.  How  far  is  Ballybay  from  Monaghan? — ’About 
eight  Irish  miles  by  road. 

7332.  Therefore  when  you  want  a town,  which  is  a 
union  centre  Monaghan  would  be  the  union  centre  or 
the  county? — For  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

7333.  Take  that  County  Council  map  in  your  hand. 

Chairman. — It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  Mr.  Rushe.  lhe 

County  Council  have  not  gone  into  this,  and  Mr.  Rushe 
is  only  here  to  give  evidence  officially.  ' . 

7334.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Perhaps  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  views  of  the  Oounty  Council  if  you  pointed  ou 
Clones  to  me  on  that  map  ; is  it  on  the  borders  of  the 
county? — On  the  borders  of  Fermanagh  and  Cavan. 

7335.  If  you  wanted  to  select  an  out  of  the  way  pjac 
could  you  select  a better  town  than  Clones— wau, 
won’t  press  you  I 
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Mr.  Thomas  Toad,  j.p.,  examined. 


7336-  Mr.  Martin. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council  ?— Yes. 

7537.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Sir.  Rushe,  the 
secretary? — Yes. 

7338.  And  you  agree  with  what  he  said? — Yes. 

7339.  The  County  Council  are  in  favour  of  a reduction 
of  the  number  of  existing  workhouses ; they  consider 
there  are  too  many  ? — Yes. 

7340.  And  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  ratepayers 
to  have  them  reduced? — Yes. 

7341.  How  many  do  you  think  there  ought  to  be?— 
There  should  not  be  more  than  two. 

7342.  You  don’t  say  either,  I suppose,  which  two  that 
ought  to  be? — ’No  ; the  County  Council  did  not  wish  to 
take  sides. 

7343.  But,  of  course,  you  have  your  own  private 
opinion,  but  don’t  wish  to  express  it? — No. 

7344.  Mr.  Dromqoole. — When  you  would  have  only 
two  workhouses  would  you  contemplate  doing  away 
with  the  existing  unions  ? — Really,  I would  not  go  in 
for  amalgamating  unions  at  present;  the  principal 
thing  that  concerned  the  County  Council  was  to  reduce 
the  rates,  and  the  doing  away  with  two  workhouses 
would  considerably  reduce  the  rates. 

7345.  How  would  you  utilise  the  workhouses?  — I 
don’t  see  why  they  should  not  be  worked  by  a joint 
committee. 

7345.  You  think  that  would  accomplish  all  the  eco- 
nomy that  would  be  required,  and  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  doing  away  with  the  unions  ? — If  the  joint 
committee  worked  properly  I think  the  unions  should 
not  he  done  away  with. 

7347.  You  have  not  got  sufficient  accommodation  in 
your  county  asylum  in  Monaghan? — No. 

7348.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  buildings  that 
would  be  thus  done  away  with  could  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  that?— That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  County  Council. 

7349.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  which  of  these  work- 
houses  would  be  most  convenient  for  that  purpose  ?— I 
decline  to  express  an  opinion. 

7360.  Chairman. — If  the  union  is  kept  on  and  the 
workhouse  closed,  what  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Guar- 


dians of  the  union  that  lost  its  workhouse? — Their  busi- 
ness would  be  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  union,  and  ' 
I think  if  a joint  committee  was  formed 

7351.  That  is  what  I want  to  know  ; what  would  the 
duties  of  the  Guardians  be?— They  must  meet  to  dis- 
charge the  business  of  the  Rural  Council. 

7362.  I am  speaking  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?— 
They  could  look  after  the  business  of  the  union  itself. 

Mr.  Martin. — Mr.  Toal’s  suggestion  was  that  there 
should  be  a joint  committee  to  manage  all  the  business 
and  do  all  the  duties  of  the  Guardians.  Mr.  Toal  does 
not  suggest  that  the  union  should  be  kept  up. 

7353.  Chairman. — I think  he  seemed  to  say  he  would 
not  touch  the  union  ; he  would  break  up  the  workhouse. 

I don’t  see  how,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  it  as  prac- 
tical  men,  how  you  could  manage  it? — How  can  Cavan 
and  Monaghan  work  the  lunatic  asvlum  with  a joint 
committee. 

7354.  If  you  propose  to  do  it  that  way  that  is  all 
right;  then  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  go  with  the 
workhouse? — No  ; the  Board  of  Guardians  could  appoint 
so  many  members  from  their  own  body. 

7355.  Could  not  the  County  Council  do  that?— Well, 
even  if  the  County  Council  so  arranged,  it  would  have 
to  lie  wrought  by  a committee  from  some  body. 

7356.  Mr.  Dramr/oole. — Who  would  administer  the 
outdoor  relief  ? — That  would  be  a matter  to  be  settled 
afterwards. 

7357.  That  would  be  a matter  that  could  be  more 
easily i aclministercd  by  people  having  a small  area  to 
control?— With  proper  supervision,  I don’t  see  that  that 
would  affect  it. 

7358.  Mr.  Martin. — The  relieving  officer  could  report 
to  the  joint  committee  ?— Yes  ; the  Guardians  have  very 

to  do  if  there  is  a competent  relieving  officer. 

7359.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Your  idea  is  that  every 
union  should  remain  intact  and  be  responsible  for  its 
own  expenditure  under  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes. 

7360.  Your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  some  repre- 
sentative body  to  look  after  the  interests  of  each  union  ? 
—Exactly. 

7361.  To'  see  that  the  people  from  that  union  were 
properly  treated  and  the  cost  was  properly  placed  upon 
the  union? — That  is  my  idea. 


Nov.  24,  1803. 


7362.  Mt.  Martin. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cootehill  No.  2 Rural  District  Council  ? — Yes. 

7363.  Just  tell  the  Commissioners  what  your  views 
on  this  subject  are? — 'Well,  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 

^.f^iRMAN.-Would  you  wish  to  break  up  Coote- 
, *— I dont  exactly  say  that,  because  there  appears 

to  me  to  be  a body  of  selfishness  in  the  tiling  all  round, 
™ one  wants  to  keep  their  own,  but  certainly  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  amalgamation  for  a reduction  of 
tam,tion.  I think  the  majority  of  our  Council  are  for 

7365.  Mr.  Martin. — You  don’t  charge  the  County 
Council  'with  selfishness  ? — Oh,  no ; certainly  not. 

7366.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — How  many  workhouses  do 
you  think  would  suit  the  needs  of  the  county?— I think 
two  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

7367.  Chairman. — You  would  be  willing  to  go  into 
^ones  or  Castleblayney  ? — I don’t  say  that,  or  the 

would  be  down  oa  me  for  that  too ; 

, V;  pootehill  18  he  closed  up  we  would  like 

to  be  m the  County  Monaghan. 

Drom90°te-— Supposing  you  bad  to  go  into 
! r^th6r  U1U0?>  whioh  wouId  be  more  convenient  for 
you-dones  or  Monaghan? 

'Castleblayney  ?— There  are  seven  dis- 
■ ^otehin  -tto-  2 ; there  are  two  of  them  nearer 
Clones8^18"5'1167  and  there  are  five  °f'  them  nearer 
+Mr'  Dnmffook-Vhey  are  all  on  the  railway 

® „,at,,rulls  through  Ballybay  on  to  Clones?— Yes; 

tfi  Kife“COme  ^ R°ckcori7  fcte  Great 

1®  the  more  natural  town  for  you  to  go 
side/1  °r  M<,naehan  ?— Clones,  surely,  from  each 

—Castleblayney  seems  to 
county  j—Yw  * niUnber  'umates  of  any  union  in  the 

-PV  PlSJJria?V.easM1  for  that  that  y°u  know  of? 
i except  that  it  is  a poorer  country. 


Mr.  Thomas  Crawford,  j.p.,  examined. 


. 7373-  *t  seems  to  have  almost  double  the  number  of 
inmates  of  the  other  unions?— I think  that  although 
we  would  be  m favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  work- 
houses,  I dont  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  have  amal- 
gamation of  unions,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

„ Mr-  Martin. — There  is  a large  portion  of 
Oastleblayney  in  Armagh;  perhaps  that  accounts  for 
the  number  ? — Most  of  our  Council  would  be  in  favour 
of  having  rural  district  rating. 

7375.  Chairman.— You  want  to  close  workhouses; 
for  what  purpose  would  you  keep  up  unions?— We 
think  the  smaller  they  are  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  people  who  represent  them  to  look  better  after  them 

regard  to  outdoor  relief  and  everything  of  the 
kmd  ; the  smaller  the  division  is  the  people  who  repre- 
sent that  division  are  more  in  favour  of  looking  after  it 
and  keeping  down  the  rates ; when  it  goes  into  union 
rating  they  are  not  so  anxious. 

7376.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— And  while  you  would  like 
to  see  the  inmates  put  together  and  classified  in  the 
large  institution,  you  would  like  to  retain  for  the  Guar- 
dilans  the  supervision  of  the  cost? — Yes. 

7377.  The  question  of  outdoor  relief  has  been  raised 
here?— Yes ; we  don’t  go  very  much  in  for  it  at  Coote- 
hill ; not  m No.  2 ; they  do  in  No.  1 a little. 

7378.  Are  there  many  labourers  in  your  district? 

They  are  very  scarce. 

7379.  Chairman.— You  have  to  pay  your  share  of  the 
No.  1 outdoor  relief? — Yes  ; that  is  our  grievance. 

7380.  It  would  rather  encourage  you  to  get  additional 
cases  m your  district  so  as  to  equalise  the  balance?— 
Yes ; certainly  ; I think  it  does.  If  it  was  a rural  dis- 
trict rating  I don’t  think  there  would  be  the  same 
extent  of  outdoor  relief. 

738L  Or  dispensary  district  rating  ? — 'Yes. 

7382.  Mr.  Mttbnaghan.— The  smaller  the  better  for 
you  ? — 'Yes. 

7383.  Chairman.  — Take,  for  instance,  Monaghan 
Union  and  Monaghan  rural  district.,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  town,  are  identical,  and  in  Cootehill  you 
have  two  equally-balanced  rural  districts,  but  in  the 

2 K 2 


Mr,  Thomas 
Crawford, 
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Nov.JA,  3903.  balanced_^0_  i is  considerably  larger  than  No.  2.  It 
Mr,  Thomaa  is  the  opinion  of  No.  2 that  we  are  the  nulch  cow  for 

Crawford.  No.  1,  and  we  would  be  inclined  for  amalgamation. 

7384.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Is  that  because  No.  1 in- 
cludes the  town  of  Cootehill  ? — Y es.  u 

7385.  Chairman.— That  is  where  a good  deal  of  the 

outdoor  relief  is?— Yes;  a good  deal  is  in  the  town  of 
Cootehill.  , ....  r n i 

7386.  Mr.  Martin.—  Some  of  these  divisions  of  Coote- 
liill  are  actually  nearer  to  Monaghan  than  to  Clones ; 
do  you  know  Lisnacree,  for  example? — Yes. 

7387.  Is  not  that  nearer  to  Monaghan  than  to  Clones ! 
—There  may  be  a few  outlying  townlands,  but  cer- 
tainly, if  you  take  in  railway  accommodation,  is  is  six 
miles  from  Mr.  Swan’s  Cross  to  Monaghan. 

7388.  How  far  by  direct  road  is  Clones  away?— It 
is  about  six  or  seven. 

7389.  By  road  ?— Yes  ; about  eight  miles. 

7390.  How  far  is  it  from  Monaghan  Road  to  New 

Bliss  ? — Four.  _ „ _ 

7391.  How  far  from  New  Bliss  to  Clones? — Four 
more — Irish  miles. 

7392.  How  far  is  it  from  Monaghan  town  to  Monaghan 
Road? — Six  miles,  I believe. 

7393.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Rushe’s  evidence  that  it  is 
five? — I believe  it  is  six;  I understood  it  to  be  six 
miles.. 

Mr.  Mart  in.  — That  is  all  for  the  County  Council. 

Mr.  Muldoon.  — I represent,  sir,  the  Monaghan 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  I will  examine  some  witnesses 
before  you,  principally  upon  this  question  of  amalgama- 
tion. I have  but  very  few  observations  to  address  to 
the  Commission.  The  Monaghan  Guardians  are  in 
favour  of  amalgamation,  and  they  submit  to  the  Com- 
mission that  they  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  for  all  practical  purposes  ; that  they  have  already 
the  most  important  union  in  the  county,  the  valuation 
of  which  is  over  £100,000.  The  valuation  of  any  other 
union  situated  alone  in  the  county  is  not  more  than 
half  that.  Carrickamcross — and  there  is  this  to  be  said 
for  Camckmacross ; it  is  the  only  other  union  after 
Monaghan  that  is  situated  entirely  in  the  County 
Monaghan.  The  view  of  the  Monaghan  Guardians  is 
this — that  that  portion  of  Castleblayney  Union  which 


goes  into  the  County  Armagh  might  be  utilised  in  the 
Armagh  Poor  Law  system,  and  that  portion  of  Clones 
Union  that  goes  to  Fermanagh  might  be  left  there, 
either  to  Lisnaskea  ox  Enniskillen,  and  the  present 
workhouse  in  Monaghan  would  be  ample  for  all  the 
Poor  Law  needs  of  the  county.  The  valuation  of  the 
Clones  Union  is  only  about  £62,000 — I am  not  at  this 
moment  familiar  with  the  actual  figures  of  the  valuation 
of  the  portion  of  the  Clones  Union  which  is  in  this 
county,  but  I should  imagine  it  is  about  half  that,  and 
at  this  stage  I desire  to  say  that  I think  the  Clones 
Union  has  acted  very  skilfully  in  this  matter,  because 
it  must  have  seen  early  from  its  size  and  importance 
that  it  was  one  of  the  doomed  unions,  and  it  forthwith 
commenced  to  see  what  portions  of  other  unions  it 
might  absorb,  and  has  been  here  and  in  Fermanagh 
courageous  enough  to  say  that  it  should  come  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  County  Monaghan  and  absorb  the 
union,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  important  union 
in  the  county.  I think  that  was  a very  bold  scheme 
worthy  of  Dr.  Tierney  at  his  best.  I think  it  will  be 
observed'  that  all  the  evidence  here,  sir,  is  in  favour  of 
amalgamation,  but,  of  course,  when  it  comes  to  the 
amalgamation  of  particular  unions  then  we  have  con- 
siderable objection,  but  there  is  underlying  all  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  given  a strong  idea  that  four 
unions  upon  the  County  Monaghan  are  an  intolerable 
imposition,  and  the  Monaghan  Guardians  look  to  this 
Commission  to  suggest  a remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
and  we  trust  you  will  report  in  favour  of  one  union 
workhouse  being  sufficient  for  the  entire  county,  geo- 
graphically and  every  other  way  ; then  we  suggest  the 
■most  important  one  should  remain — that  is  Monaghan. 
They  have  excellent  buildings  there,  they  have  accom- 
modation there  for  more  than  three  times  the  average 
number  of  paupers  resident  in  all  the  union  workhouses 
of  the  oounty.  Under  these  circumstances  they  think 
their  union  should  remain  and  the  others  should  be 
absorbed.  We  don’t  go  into  the  question  of  absorbing 
unions  and  leaving  Guardians  ; we  think  the  work- 
houses  should  go  and  the  Guardians  should  go.  Of 
course,  this  won’t  interfere  with  the  ordinary  Local 
Government  business  of  the  county,  for  the  District 
Councils  will  remain  for  the  administration  of  the  Acts 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  them. 


Dr.  Hail  examined. 


7394.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Are  you  medical  officer  of  the 
Monaghan  Union  Workhouse? — I am. 

7395.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  position? — About 
twenty-three  years. 

7396.  Have  you  yourself  considered  the  question  of 
amalgamation  of  unions  in  this  county  ? — I have. 

7397.  What  is  your  view? — I think  one  union  quite 
sufficient  for  the  county — one  workhouse. 

7398.  And  do  you  think  that  one  should  he  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  county  ? — As  near  the  centre  as  pos- 
sible. 

7399.  I believe  Ballybay  is  actually  the  geographical 
centre?— Go  I have  heard-from  Mr.  Rushe  to-day. 

7400.  But  they  have  no  union  workhouse  there,  and 
how  far  is  Monaghan  from  Ballybay? — About  seven 
miles. 

7401.  It  is  your  view  then  that  the  union  workhouse 
should  remain  at  Monaghan? — Either  Monaghan  or 
Castleblayney. 

7402.  The  workhouse  has  good  buildings  ?— Yes. 

7403.  And  it  would  accommodate  far  more  than  the 
number  of  paupers  which  are  now  in  all  the  workhouses 
of  the  oounty  ? — It  would  probably  accommodate  900. 

7404.  What  would  be  your  proposition  as  regards 
lunatics  oonfined  in  the  workhouses  of  the  county?— I 
would  like  to  see  them  under  the  lunatic  asylum  autho- 
rities. 

7405.  What  would  you  do  with  the  idiots  in  the  work- 
houses  ?— Well,  send  them  to  lunatic  asylums. 

7406.  Chairman'. — Do  you  mean  all  mental  cases? — 
Yes  ; should  be  transferred  to  asylums. 

7407.  Mr.  Muldoon. — AlS  to  the  boarding  opt  of  in- 
mates, what  is  your  view? — I would  certainly  board 
out  children  when  they  come  to  four  or  five  years  of 
age. 

7408.  Chairman. — Or  even  younger,  would  you 
think? — As  soon  as  they  can  safely  be  boarded  out. 

7409.  As  soon  as  they  can  eat  what  is  going? — As 
early  as  possible. 

7410.  Mr.  Muldoon. — 'You  think  the  boarding  out  of 


inmates  would  lead  to  some  abuse? — I am  afraid  it 
would.  I am>  afraid  it  would  lead  to  the  extension  of 
outdoor  relief — that  is  to  grown-up  inmates. 

7411.  Chairman.  — ■ It  would  be  outdoor  relief  in 
another  name? — Yes. 

7412.  Mr.  Muldoon.  — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 

boarding  out  harmless  lunatics  ?— That  might  be  done 
with  advantage.  ....  * 

7413.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a classification  ot 

inmates? — I would.  , 

7414.  Chairman. — How  would  you  carry  out  tnat 
classification? — I would  make  a difference  between 
those  who  have  become  paupers  through  misfortune 
and  sickness  and  those  who  are  habitually  paupers,  who 
have  either  spent  their  lives  in  the  workhouse  or  m 

^ 7416.  You  did  not  mean  putting  into  one  workhouse 
all  the  infirm? — No,  sir ; but  according  to  character. 

7416.  Mr.  Muldoon. — How  would  you  deal  with  the 

class  which  we  may  call  the  criminal  class-  of  paupers , 
would  you  refuse  them  the  workhouse  ? — iDo  you  mean 
to  say  tramps?  Oh,  I would  refuse  them  entirely. 
would  make  them  a Government  charge  ; put  them 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  , 

7417.  You  think  that  would  be  an  effective  method  oi 

dealing  with  them  ? — I do.  . 

7418.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  paupers 

the  workhouse,  what  is  your  view? — I would  like  to 
the  paupers  all  kept  busy  in  some  way  or  ot“er"T*‘  . 
in  the  market  garden  or,  if  they  knew  any  trade ! , 
give  them  some  light  work  at  that  trade — they  woul 
far  happier.  . , 

7419.  Chairman. — Suppose  you  had  very  few  m j 

workhouses  who  would  be  able  to  do  even  a few  h 
work  in  the  day? — Well,  even  very  little.  , 

7420.  How  many  men  could  do  manure  spreading) 

instance? — I would  not  ask  them  to  do  that;  1 » 
give  them  the  very  lightest  work  to  keep  their  m 
occupied.  . 

7421.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Would  you  propose  to  « h 

them  at  employment  which  would  compete  wi 
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trades  outside  ?— What  I had  in  my  mind  more  was  to 
lo  in  for  market-gardening,  where  they  could  send 
their  produce  somewhere  else. 

7422.  ^-s  to  the  dietary  scale  m Monaghan,  what  is 
tout  view?— I think  it  is  very  good.  . 

‘ 7423.  Are  there  any  paupers  receiving  extras/  — ! 
think  at  the  present  moment  there  are  four. 

7424.  In  case  of  any  workhouses  being  discontinued 
in  the  county,  how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the 
disused  workhouses?— You  would  want  to  have  in  each 
town  where  a workhouse  at  present  exists,  you  would 
have  to  have  some  sort  of  a district  hospital ; I think 
district  hospitals  might  also  be  started  in  towns  where 
workhouses  do  not  exist. 

7425.  Have  you  any  town  in  your  mind  when  you  sug- 
gest that  ? — Bally  bay,  and  another  place  is  Emyvale. 

7426.  In  the  event  of  these  district  hospitals  being 
established  in  these  towns  and  union  workhouses  dis- 
solved, do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  transporting  paupers 
of  the  county  generally  to  Monaghan  ?— There  would  be 
no  difficulty  that  could  not  be  got  over,  I think. 

7427.  Do  you  suggest  district  nursing? — I do. 

7428.  You  think  it  would  be  serviceable  ? — Certainly ; 
I think  it  would  be  most  serviceable. 

7429.  Chairman.— That  is  to  have  a district  nurse  in 
every  dispensary  district?— Yes ; the  same  as  you  have 
a midwife  at  present. 

7430.  Mr.  Muldoon. — What  is  your  view  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  women  who  use  workhouses  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  birth  to  children? — I would  like  to  see  them 
in  separate  establishments  by  themselves. 

743L  Do  you  mean  a separate  establishment  or  a 
separate  part  of  the  building?— ‘I  would  have  them  in  a 
separate  establishment  in  the  county. 

7432.  What  would  you  do  with  the  children  ? — Board 
them  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

7433.  Chairman. — You  mean  for  the  women  some- 
thing not  under  the  Guardians  at  all  ?— They  might  be 
under  the  Guardians ; but  suppose  you  take  a part  of 
one  workhouse—' that  is  if  any  of  the  workhouses  are 
abolished— a part  of  a workhouse  might  be  taken  over 
for  these  women. 

7434.  Or  if  they  were  sent  to  a religious  peniten- 
tiary?—That  would  he  a very  good  way. 

7436.  Under  the  management  of  the  religious  body 
to  which  they  belonged  themselves  ?— That  might  be  a 
very  good  way  out  of  the  trouble. 

7436.  Then  they  would  be  saved  still  further  con- 
tamination that  they  are  apt  to  receive  in  the  work- 
house  where  they  meet  with  other  women  even  in  a 
worse  position  than  themselves? — That  would  be  a 
good  idea- 

7437.  And  their  children  could  he  boarded  out?— 

They  might.  , . , . , 

7438.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Do  you  think  these  peniten- 
tiaries should  receive  support  from  the  rates? — I think 


so. 

Chairman.— The  rates  at  present  support  the  women 
in  the  workhouse,  and  they  possibly  would  have  to  pay 
less  in  a penitentiary. 

7439.  Mr.  Muldoon.  — 1 One  such  institution  might 
serve  for  a number  of  counties  ? — Yes  ; a great  many. 

Chairman. — 'And  would  rescue  as  well  as  maintain. 

7440.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  number  of  that  class  in 
Monaghan  is  very  small? — In  the  town  of  Monaghan 
very  small  indeed. 

7441.  I understand  only  two  within  the  last  year  or 
two? — That  is  all. 

7442.  Chairman.— You  think  they  dont  go  else- 

where ? — I don’t  think  so.  I hear  there  are  only  about 
fifty  in  the  entire  county.  .... 

Chairman. — There  are  existing  penitentiaries  m 
Ireland.  I don’t  know  whether  they  would  be  equal 
to  this  task  or  not. 

7443.  Mr.  Muldoon.— What  is  your  view  upon  the 
outdoor  relief  question? — I have  always  been  against 
outdoor  relief,  and  I am  against  it,  except  relief  on  a 
medical  certificate. 

7444.  Chairman. — Take  the  case  of  a man  who  had  a 
large  family  and  had  no  charitable  friends  to  look  to, 
if  he  got  knocked  up  by  accident,  broke  his  leg,  and 
had  wife  and  family  ; what  would  you  do  in  that  case  ; 
you  would  not  offer  them  the  workhouse  ? — I would  not 
like  to  offer  them  the  workhouse ; I would  sooner  try 
and  get  up  subscriptions  for  them. 

7445.  Poor  Law  relief,  you  think,  ought  not  to  deal 
with  such  a case? — I don’t  like  outdoor  relief  in  any 
form  ; it  has  a demoralising  effect  on  the  people. 

7446.  You  have  been  all  your  life  connected  with 
Monaghan,  and  the  outdoor  relief  has  been  very  small 
m this  union? — Very  small. 


7447.  Going  about  as  much  as  you  have  done,  have  Nov.  24,  1903. 

you  heard  ever  any  reasonable  complaints  against  the  

Guardians  in  the  Union  of  Monaghan  on  account  of  Dr.  Hall, 
any  suffering  that  might  have  occurred  owing  to  their 

refusal  ? — I have  never  known  an  instance  of  it. 

7448.  Mr.  Muldoon. — But  the  Monaghan  Guardians 
do  give  outdoor  relief  ? — They  have  since  the  passing  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  but  very  little. 

7449.  Is  it  not  your  view  that  in  the  case  which  the 
President  of  the  Commission  has  put  to  you,  of  the 
bread-winner  struck  down,  it  might  be  useful  in  such  a 
case  to  give  outdoor  relief  until  he  would  get  better  ? — 

I think  it  is  a case  for  private  charity.  , 

7460.  Do  you  not  think  that  while  a charitable 
organization  would  be  starting  a subscription  the  person 
might  suffer  considerable  hardship  if  the  relieving 
officer  did  not  visit  him? 

Chairman. — I suppose  you  don’t  look  to  subscriptions 
so  much  as  to  the  charity  of  individuals? — 'Yes. 

7451.  Is  not  that-  a precarious  thing  ? — It  is  quite  pos- 
sible there  would  be  hardship. 

7452.  It  would  be  the  relieving  officer’s  business 
in  case  there  were  any  hardship  to  at  once  afford 
relief  by  giving  provisions? — If  a man  was  sick 
relief  would  be  given  under  a medical  certificate ; that 
is  one  of  the  cases,  I think,  in  which  relief  should  be 
given. 

7453.  Mr.  Huhnaghan. — For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a man  who  had  a decided  dislike  to  go  into  fhe  work- 
house,  would  you  leave  him  there  to  die? — If  the  man 
was  sick  the  medical  officer  would  give  a certificate  say- 
ing so. 

7454.  He  might  not  he  absolutely  ill,  from  a profes- 
sional point  of  view,  but  he  might  not  be  in  good  health 
or  able  to  do  anything ; would  you  leave  that  man  to 
starve? — I don’t  know  of  such  a case,  and  cannot  see 
that  such  a case  would  occur. 

7455.  It  has  come  under  the  notice  of  some  Guar- 
dians?— I have  never  known  a case  of  it. 

7456.  Chairman. — 'You  believe  there  would  be  a chari- 
table feeling  in  his  neighbourhood  ? — I am  certain  of  it ; 
the  neighbours  would  nob  see  him  want. 

7467.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  that  fair  to  the  neigh- 
bours— that  they  should  not  only  contribute  to  the  up- 
keep of  the  union  but  also  assist  local  cases? — I think 
it  would  be  a very  small  thing,  and  I don’t  think  people 
should  be  relieved  from  individual  charity  of  that  sort ; 

I think  it  does  them  good. 

7458.  It  does  the  people  good  who  give? — 'And  the 
people  who  receive. 

7459.  But  the  patient  who  is  only  awaiting  the  im- 
pulse of  charity,  don’t  you  think  his  position  is  rather 
risky? — I don’t  think  so. 

7460-  Mr.  Muldoon. — Do  you  think  that  some  of  the 
relief  now  given  in  outdoor  relief  does  not  go  bo-na  f ide. 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor? — I cannot  speak  from 
my  own.  experience,  but  I have  heard  a good  deal  does- 
not. 

Chairman. — There  was  only  £117  in-  the  last  audited 
year  spent  in  this  union. ; it  is  very,  very  small. 

7461.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  think  the  reduction  of 
workhouses  would  lessen  the  tramp  evil  to  a great  ex- 
tent?— It  is  bound  to  do  that. 

7462.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  tramp  won’t  go- 
on  marching  even  if  these  barracks  are  closed  to  him  ; 
that  he  won’t  go  on  marching  and  put  up  in  farm  era’' 
yards  and  under  hayricks  ? — I would  let  the  police  look 
after  that ; I would  pass  a law  that  a tramp  was  to  re- 
port himself  at  the  police  barracks  of  every  town  he 
went  through. 

7463.  It  would  be  rather  hard  to  enforce  that? — They 
are  not  killed  with  work 

7464.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  tramp  question  is  not 
of  great  importance  to  Monaghan?— I saw  a few  days 
ago  about  a dozen  go  out. 

7465.  Chairman. — The  fair  day,  I suppose? — I think 
we  do  suffer  greatly  from  tramps  here. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  was  only  one  on  the  par- 
ticular day  given  on  this  sheet. 

7466.  Mr.  Muldoon. — In  the  event  of  its  being  con- 
sidered desirable  to  continue  two  unions  in  the  county, 
would  you  say  Monaghan  would  be  a more  convenient 
place  than  Clones? — I would;  Monaghan  and  Castle- 
blayney. 

7467.  You  think  Clones  is  an  out-cf-the-wiiy  place 
for  a union  for  the  northern  part  of  the  county?— It  is 
exactly  on  the  edge  of  the  county. 

7468.  3>r.  Bigger. — About  the  county  infirmary,  does 
it  serve  for  the  whole  county? — It  docs. 
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Nov.  24  1903.  7469.  Do  you  get  many  cases  from  the  extreme  soutli 

’ — - and  extreme  north? — Not,  of  course,  as  many  as  we  get 

Dr.  Hall.  quite  close. 

7470.  The  numbers  decrease  as  the  radius  increases? 
—Yes. 

Chairman. — We  found  that  was  not  the  case  to  a 
very  remarkable  extent  at  Lifford ; we  found  great 
numbers  coming  from  long  distances. 

7471.  Dr.  Bigger.  — How  do  the  patients  mostly 
come  to  the  infirmary? — A great  many  by  train  and  a 
great  many  drive  over. 

7472.  It  is  more  a surgical  hospital,  I presume? — 
We  take  in  both  surgical  and  medical  cases. 

7473.  How  are  they  admitted? — By  ticket  from  the 
governors. 

7474.  Are  there  any  restrictions  at  all ; if  any  poor- 
person  goes  there  that  is  a proper  case  is  there  any 
trouble  in  getting  a ticket  for  admission? — I don’t 
think  so. 

7475.  Chairman. — I suppose  if  an  urgent  case  comes 
in  you  have  frill  power  to  take  it  in  ? — Yes ; we  are 
bound  to  take  in  any  medical  or  surgical  case. 

7476.  Dr.  'Bigger. — They  would  have  to  come  on 
tlieir  own  responsibility? — 'But  it  is  understood  we  take 
in  all  urgent  cases  at  once. 

7477.  Are  there  many  consumptive  cases  in  the 
workhouse? — No;  at  present  we  have  none. 

7478.  In  the  infirmary? — -There  is  one  at  present. 

7479.  Is  it  isolated? — He  is  an  old  man,  who  only 
came  in  to-day  or  yesterday. 

7480.  Have  you  any  wards  for  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption ? — No ; not  any  special  wards.  I am  quite  in 
favour  of  isolation.  When  I have  two  or  three  consump- 
tives in  I try  and  keep  them  in  a ward  by  themselves. 

7481.  Is  there  much  consumption  in  the  county,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Monaghan? — Not  very 
much  ; not  any  more  than  the  average ; it  is  not  worse 
than  other  counties. 

7482.  Do  you  find  a good  many  cases  of  surgical 
tuberculosis  ?— <We  get  a good  deal  of  that ; it  is  very- 
prevalent. 

7483.  Could  you  make  any  recommendation  -how  con- 
-sumptive  cases  should  be  treated? — iSome  of  the  disused 

workhouses  might  be  used  as  a place  for  consumptives — 

. an  isolation  hospital  or  sanatorium. 

7484.  Do  you  think  would  consumptive  patients  go 
.very  far  to  get  into  such  an  institution  ? — I think  they 
-would,  because  a good  many  people  come  to  me  for  in- 
■ formation  about  how  they  should  get  to  the  one  in 

Wicklow  ; so  I think  they  would  take  advantage  of  the 
hospital. 

7485.  Have  you  been  often  asked  about  that? — Very 
often. 

7486.  You  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  into  that?— 

I believe  it  is. 

7487.  And  how  long  a period  they  have  to  wait,  so 
that  a case  might  be  hopeless  before  they  get  in? — I 
have  known  of  such  cases. 

7488.  Would  that  lead  you  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
Mii-gent  necessity  for  something  to  meet  the  increase  of 

consumption  ?— Yes  ; I think  it  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  have  a hospital  of  the  sort. 

7489.  Chairman— In  some  healthy  situation? — Yes  ; 
the  healthiest,  of  course. 

7490.  Near  the  sea  would  do  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tain ? — 'Yes  ; so  long  as  it  was  not  too  relaxing. 

7491.  A place  like  Bundoran? — (Bundoran  would  be 
first  rate ; a fine  healthy  place. 

7492.  Mr.  James  Murnaqhan. — When  you  say 
Monaghan  would  sufficiently  meet  the  needs  of  the 
county,  is  that  in  regard  to  the  number  of  inmates  ?— 
Yes. 

7493.  The  same  statement  could  be  made  of  any  of 
the  other  unions  in  the  county  ? — I cannot  answer  that. 

7494.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a suitable  locality  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  whole  county;  how  would  you 
get  here  from  Oarriekmacross  ; is  it  not  a m-ost  difficult 
thing  to  get  from  Oarriekmacross  and  the  district  south 
to  Monaghan  ? — I believe  it  is. 

_ 7495.  It  is  over  twenty  miles ; in  some  parts  twenty- 
six.  If  then  there  were  two  workhouses  is  not  Clones 
in  the  same  situation  to  Monaghan  that  Castleblayney 
is  to  Oarriekmacross;  both  on  the  extreme  edges?— > 
Monaghan  and  Castleblayney,  I think,  would  be  the 
two  most  central  ones. 

7406.  Don’t  you  think  Oarriekmacross  is  just  in  the 
same  position  as  Monaghan  ? — I think  if  you  look  at  the 
map  you  will  find  Castleblayney  is  more  central. 

7497.  Mr.  Muldoon. — In  the  case  of  a re-arrangement, 
you  don’t  mind  whether  it  is  Oarriekmacross  or  Castle- 
blayney?— No  ; but  somewhere  in  that  district. 


7498.  Mr.  Dromgoale.— You  told  us  your  own  opini™ 

is  that  one  union  and  workhouse  would  be  suft»-w  P „ 
the  county?— Yes.  Uot 

7499.  And  that  would  be  Monaghan? — I sav 
Monaghan  or  Castleblayney. 

7500.  The  asylum  buildings  at  present  in  Monat-han 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  Monaghan  and  Cavan? 
— So  I hear. 

7501.  The  present  workhouse  buildings  in  Monaghan 
arc  just  across  the  road  from  the  asylum? — They  are. 

7502.  And  don’t  you  think  that  if  it  should  be  decided 
to  abandon  Monaghan  Workhouse  it  could  be  very  use- 
fully  used  as  an  addition  to  the  asylum  buddings?— 
Certainly. 

7503.  That  would  save  considerable  expense  in  add- 
ing to  the  buildings,  and  they  would  be  there  under  the 
same  supervision  and  control  as  the  existing  asvlum?— 
They  would. 

7504.  Mr.  James  Murnaqhan. — With  regard  to  the 
boarding  out  of  children,  how  would  you  arrange  the 
locality,  if  there  was  only  one  workhouse  ; do  you° think 
the  children  would  be  distributed  equally  over  the 
country  ? — That  is  a question  that  the  Guardians  would 
have  to  see  to. 

7505.  It  would  be  a difficulty  ? — I don’t  think  so ; I 
think  that  could  be  managed  the  same  as  the  Protestant 
orphans  are  managed  now.  The  Guardians  could  have 
a list  of  respectable  farmers  who  were  anxious  to  take 
in  children,  and  the  Guardians  could  have  a super- 
vision over  them  or  get  the  various  clergy  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  to  visit  them. 


7506.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief, 
and  in  that  case  you  would  have  to  transport  all  the 
paupers  to  this  Union  of  Monaghan,  which  is  a long 
distance  by  rail  way  and  very  inconvenient  ?— Once  you 
get  into  a train  it  is  a very  little  matter  if  you  have  to 
go  a little  distance  further. 

7507.  Is  not  Monaghan  rather  favourably  situated  for 
tramps? — Yes  ; I think  there  are  a good  many. 

7508.  They  would  not  get  near  'Carrickmacross  easily? 
— I don't  know  about  that. 

7509.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan — In  the  case,  for  instance,  of 
people  who  would  become  temporarily  destitute,  would 
it  not  be  a hardship  to  take  them  away  from  their  own 
locality  and  send  them  to  some  central  institution,  and 
have  them  come  back  again  in  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  1—1  have  said  already  in  each  town  I would  have 
a district  hospital ; they  could  be  transferred  to  the 
•district,  hospital. 

7510.  Would  there  not  be  a difficulty  in  transferring 
people  suddenly  left  penniless  from  one  portion  of  the 
county  to  a central  institution  simply  for  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks? — That  would  be  a case  of  illness. 

7511.  No ; not  altogether  illness,  but  absolute  desti- 
tution ; that  the  people  had  got  into  such,  a state  that 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  ? — If  there  were  cases  that  hap- 
pened like  that  there  would  have  to  be  some  provision 
made  for  them. 

7512.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  concentration  ; 
outdoor  relief  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  these 
people  if  there  were  some  means  of  giving  something  to 
tide  them  over  until  they  got  employment? — If  a case 
occurred  where  it  was  either  outdoor  relief  or  starva- 
tion, of  course  give  outdoor  relief. 

7513.  Outdoor  relief,  starvation,  or  sending  them  to 
a central  institution  ; one  of  the  difficulties  of  that  is 
that  if  you  send  them  to  a central  institution  you  take 
them  away  from  the  locality  and  shut  them  up  from 
the  world,  whereas  if  you  give  them  outdoor  relief  in 
the  course  of  a week  or  a fortnight  they  might  get  some- 
thing to  do- ; that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
face,  and  I would  like  to  get  some  little  light  on  the 
subject? 

Chairman — You  would  be  afraid  they  would  con- 
tinue on  the  relief  list  if  they  got  on  once? — Yes. 

7514.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan  — iBut  with,  proper  super- 
vision, would  there  be  any  danger  of  that — supposing 
the  relieving  officer  had  more  power  than  he  has  at 
present,  supposing  the  auditor  looked  to  him  for  the 
proper  performance  of  his  duty,  do  you  not  think  that 
difficulty  could  be  overcome  to  a certain  extent?— I 
think  it  could,  but  I think  each  case  would  have  to  be 
treated  on  its  merits. 

7515.  But  you  seem  to  be  decidedly  against  outdoor 
relief  on  principle? — I am. 

7516.  I want  to  ask  you  your  principle  and  to  get  you 

to  admit  that  you  are  wrong  ?— -You  are  supposing  an 
extreme  case.  , 

7517.  No  ; these  cases  do  occur,  and  occur  frequently* 
— I think,  for  the  credit  of  Monaghan,  I may  say  they 
don’t. 
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7518.  I know  heads  of  families  become  temporarily 
incapacitated.  I know  instances  of  it  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood. I have  had  considerable  experience  of  it,  and 
know  it  does  occur?— I don’t  think  it  occurs  here;  they 
would  all  be  relieved  in  the  neighbourhood. 

7519.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  have  in  Monaghan  such 
charitably  disposed  people.  I am  sorry  to  say  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  we  have  not  got  them?  — In 
Monaghan,  I think,  we  have. 

7520.  Dr.  Bioc.ee. — Just  one  question:  about  the 
class  of  cases  treated  in  the  district  hospitals,  about 
operation  cases,  what  would  you  recommend  should  be 
done ; would  you  recommend  they  should  be  treated  in 
the  district  hospital  or  brought  to  a larger  institution 
in  the  county  ? — I think  I would  leave  it  to  the  medical 
officer  in  charge. 

7521.  Chairman. — It  would  be  necessary  to  have  in 


every  district  hospital  some  place  where  emergency 
operations  could  be  safely  carried  out  ? — Yes ; you 
would  want  that. 

7522.  Dr.  Biogee. — But  there  are  operations  that 
could  wait ; would  you  recommend  that  those  should  be 
taken  to  the  county  infirmary? — I would  leave  that  to 
the  medical  officer  himself ; possibly  in  the  district 
hospital  he  would  be  single-handed,  and  he  might  wish 
to  come  over  to  the  county  infirmary  with  his  patient. 

7523.  Chairman-. — We  had  evidence  to  that  effect 
from  some  county  surgeons,  who  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  plan,  with  a provision  for  an  easy  method  of  trans- 
fer from  the  district  hospital  to  the  county  infirmary, 
which  should  be  the  main  headquarters  for  surgical 
operations  of  the  county ; do  you  think  that  would  be 
possible? — I think  it  would. 

7524.  And  desirable  ? — And  desirable. 


Nov.  11, 1903 
Dr.  Hall. 


Mr.  Patrick  Kiernan  examined. 


7525.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Monaghan  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

7526.  And  have  been  chairman  since  the  Local 
Government  Act  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

7527.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  unions  ? — ‘Yes  ; I consider  amalgamation  of 
unions  for  this  county  is  desirable. 

7528.  Is  it  your  view  that  one  union  in  the  County 
Monaghan  would  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  ? 
—I  think  so,  for  the  area  and  size  of  the  county,  and 
particularly  for  the  number  of  workhouse  inmates  in 
the  county ; now  at  the  present  time  we  have  471  in- 
mates in  four  workhouses,  and  in  1850  we  accommo- 
dated in  Monaghan  Workhouse  1,180. 

7529.  And  you  think  the  workhouses  could  he  re- 
duced to  one  situated  in  the  town  of  Monaghan  without 
inflicting  any  serious  hardship  on  the  sick  poor  ? — With 
regard  to  economy  I consider  that  the  only  way  you 
can  economise  is  by  amalgamation — having  a county 
union  and  a county  rating — and  Monaghan,  to  my  mind, 
in  that  case,  owing  to  the  extent  of  its  buildings  and 
the  farm  attached,  is  the  most  appropriate  and  suitable. 

7530.  And  owing  to  the  central  situation  of  the  town? 
—The  central  situation,  from  Monaghan  to  the  County 
Tyrone ; the  furthest  point  of  our  union  is  fifteen  Eng- 
lish miles  towards  the  Clogher  Unipn. 

7531.  And  you  have  good  buildings  ; excellent  build- 
ings and  excellent  staff  ? — We  have  good  buildings,  but 
a quantity  of  them  vacant ; we  have  only  in  the  house 
at  present  115,  and  we  could  accommodate  over  1,100. 

7532.  Do  you  think  that  upon  such  an  amalgamation 
of  unions  taking  place  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  sick  poor  in  some  of  the  outlying  localities  of 
the  county  ? — I would  ; I would  approve  of  some  of  the 
disused  workhouses  being  utilised  as  hospitals  in  the 
case  of  accidents  or  emergencies  under  the  supervision 
of  the  dispensary  doctor  and  the  dispensary  nurse, 
which  would  mean  very  little  further  expense — hos- 
pitals in  towns  in  which  the  present  workhouses  exist. 

7533.  As  regards  Monaghan  Workhouse,  at  present 
is  it  as  far  to  transfer  paupers  and  the  sick  poor  from 
the  furthest  point  of  the  electoral  division  of  Derragoola 
to  Monaghan  as  it  would  he  to  transfer  such  persons 
from  the  extreme  end  of  Clones  to  Monaghan? — Much 
the  same. 

7534.  How  far  is  it  from  Monaghan  to  the  remotest 
part  of  Derragoola? — Thirteen  Irish  miles;  fifteen  or 
sixteen  English. 

7535.  And  the  distance  from  the  remotest  district  of 
Clones  to  Monaghan  ; how  much? — About  the  same. 
Take  Scotshouse  or  Wattle  Bridge  on  the  canal,  it 
would  be  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles. 

7536.  In  the  event  of  amalgamation  taking  place  at 
sU  in  this  county,  can  you  see  any  reason  for  retaining 
Clones,  having  regard  to  its  proximity  to  Monaghan  ? — 
I don’t  see  any  reason  for  retaining  Clones  ; if,  for  the 
convenience  of  transferring  the  sick  poor  to  it,  Clones 
is  retained  you  would  have  over  twenty-seven  miles  to 
transfer  the  sick  poor  from  the  furthest  part  of  our 
union  to  Clones,  and  I see  in  the  evidence  given  in  the 
bounty  Fermanagh  that  they  are  dissolving  Lisnaskea 
and  establishing  a hospital  there 

Would  you  be  inclined  to  change  the  name 
workhouse  both  as  regards  the  workhouse  proper  and 
JF  regard  to  the  workhouse  hospital  ? — *1  would  ; I know 
were  are  a number  of  well-reared  people  in  our  dis- 
trict who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  families ; the 
amily  had  to  leave  to  seek  employment  in  foreign 
conn  fries,  and  after  a number  of  years  forgot  their 


sick  parents,  and  those  parents  had  to  go  to  the  work-  jj 
house.  I know  there  are  a number  of  them  in  our  k 
district  who  would  die  at  the  back  of  the  ditch  before 
they  would  go  to  the  workhouse  ; that  is  the  reason  I 
would  change  the  name  of  the  house  to  a home,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

7538.  Chairman. — What  do  you  attribute  that  dis- 
like of  the  workhouse  to? — The  name  poorhouse  or 
workhouse  ; I have  known  it  in  my  own  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  board. 

7539.  Mr.  Muldonn. — In  the  event  of  amalgamation, 
do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  transit  of  a sick  per- 
son to  the  district  hospitals ; would  any  real  difficulty 
arise  in  this  county  ? — District  hospitals  I would  sug- 
gest, in  the  present  union ; if  dissolved  the  hospital 
would  be  retained  in  Clones,  Oastleblavney,  and  Car- 
rickmacross  under  the  supervision  of  the  dispensary 
doctor  of  the  district  and  the  nurse — that  would  be  in 
the  case  of  accidents  or  emergencies.  Then  the  ailing 
sick  can  be  very  easily  transferred  to  Monaghan  by 
ambulance  ; and  I don’t  see  that  railway  facilities  will 
improve  the  question  of  removing  the  sick  poor,  for  this- 
reason — if  we  had  to  remove  a sick  patient  from  the 
furthest  point  in  Derragoola  to  any  union  in  t-he- 
county  we  would  have  to  have  an  ambulance  there  and' 
transfer  them  from  the  ambulance  to  the  railway  car- 
riage, and  the  Clones  people  would  have  to  transfer 
them  from  the  railway  carriage  to  the  ambulance  too  ;. 
tlie  medical  profession  themselves  would  object  to  that. 

7540.  Do  you  think  in  case  of  amalgamation  that 
that  portion  of  the  Clones  Union  which  now  goes  into  - 
the  County  Fermanagh  might  be  left  to  the  County 
Fermanagh  ?— Quite  right. 

7541.  And  that  portion  of  Castleblaynev  which  goes 
into  Armagh-  might  be  left  to  Armagh  ? — Quite  right 

7542.  And  the  one  workhouse  in  Monaghan  might 
take  in  its  own  county  and  that-  portion  of  Cootehill  ? — 

I think  it  could  accommodate  all. 

7543.  And  you  would  make  the  County  Monaghan  a . 
self-contained  unit  for  county  purposes  ? — Quite  right. 

7544.  Chairman.— What  would  be  the  governin'!  • 

body?  ^ 

Mr.  Muldnon. — The  Guardians,  with  one  workhouse 
situated  in  Monaghan  town? — Yes. 

7545.  That  would  entail  a reduction  in  tlie  number  of' 
Guardians  ; you  would  not  send  the  same  number  from 
each  electoral  division  that  now  go  to  the.  other  fouT 
unions  of  the  county?— I should  say  the  Guardians 
should  be  elected  to  represent  dispensary  districts,  and 
I would  also  approve  of  the  old  dispensary  committees 
electing  the  governors  of  tlie  county  infirmary,  and 
you  might  have  clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  the 
dispensary  district  on  the  commmittee. 

7546.  Do  you  think  this  amalgamation  you  suggest 
would  lessen  the  tramp  evil  ?— The  distance,  I believe, 
would  lessen  the  tramp  evil — the  distance  to  travel. 

7547.  What  is  your  view  generally  upon  the  tramp 
question  ?— My  view  would  be  that  a tramp  should  have 
a ticket  from  a-  Guardian  of  the  town  to  the  dispensary 
doctor  of  the  town,  who  would  examine  him  and  certifv 
to  the  master  that  he  was  unfit  for  further  travelling  or 
work. 

7548.  Have  you  many  tramps  in  the  Monaghan 
Workhouse? — We  have. 

7549.  On  the  occasion  of  markets  and  fairs,  I sup- 
pose?— Yes  ; and  on  the  occasion  of  fairs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

7550.  Do  you  consider  that  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  destitute  poor  in  Monaghan  is  satisfactory?— I do. 
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755L  And  economical? — And  economical  as  well.  I 
think  we  are  under  the  average  cost  of  any  other  union 
in  Ireland. 

7552.  Chairman. — You  are  the  lowest  in  the  county? 
— I believe  we  are. 

7553.  The  high  valuation  has  a good  deal  to  do  with 
that? — It  is  the  weekly  average  cost  of  the  inmates ; 
they  are  very  well  treated  ; the  doctor?  and  the  inspec- 
tors approve  of  the  treatment. 

7554.  Mr.  Muldoon.  — 'The  Monaghan  Guardians 
would  be  unanimously  opposed  to  going  to  Clones? — 
They  would,  particularly  the  Guardians  of  the  principal 
part  of  our  county,  which  lies  in  distant  districts. 

7555.  Clones  is  an  outlying  district  ? — -There  are  Guar- 
dians in  Derragoola  that  have  to  go  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way station,  which  is  Glasslough,  over  nine  Irish  miles, 
and  to-  Monaghan  it  would  be  thirteen. 

7556.  And  if  you  went  there  you  would  have  to  listen 
to  Dr.  Tierney’s  speeches  ? — Yes. 

7557.  You  would  not  relish  that  very  much  ? — I would 
not  have  any  objection. 

7568.  The  Clones  witnesses  suggest  that  your  union 
workhouse  is  only  suitable  as  an  auxiliary  asylum  ; do 
you  share  that  view? — I don’t  believe  it  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  poor  of  the  county,  owing  to  the 
central  position  in  which  Monaghan  is.  I won’t  say  it 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  but  it  is  in  a central 
position,  and  has  a house  that  can  accommodate  all  the 
inmates  of  the  county. 

7559.  What  is  your  view  about  the  treatment  of 
harmless  imbeciles  ; do  you  think  the  harmless  imbeciles 
of  other  unions  could  be  kept  at  the  Monaghan  build- 
ings ?— 'W e have  sufficient  accommodation  for  them,  and 
being  in  close  proximity  to  our  county  asylum  any  that 
would  be  fit  subjects  could  be  transferred  to  the  asylum. 

7560.  What  is  your  view  about  the  boarding  out  of 
children? — I am  strongly  in  favour  of  boarding  out 
children,  for  the  reason  that  ohildren,  as  a rule,  reared 
in  the  workhouse  become  paupers  all  their  lives,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  world.  I would  pay  liberally  for 
the  boarding  out  of  them,  and  have  them  trained  and 
schooled,  and  have  the  relieving  officers  see  that  they 
were  cared  and  well-treated,  and  then  you  don’t  leave 
them  paupers.  Ohildren  reared  in  an  institution  of 
this  sort-,  when  they  get  out  at  a certain  age,  it  leaves 
them  wild  ; they  don’t  know  anything  of  the  world. 

7561.  Chairman.  Not  much  use  for  work  ? — -No  use 
for  work. 

7562.  Mr.  Muldoon. — -What  would  you  say  to  the 
boarding  out  of  inmates? — I would  not  approve  of  it; 
it  might  be  abused.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
workable ; inmates  would  come  in  for  the  purpose  of 
being  boarded  out  again. 

7563.  Chairman. — Y-ou  would  be  afraid  of  too  many 
families  trying  to  put  their  old  people  on  the  boarded- 
out  list  ? — I would  he  afraid  there  would. 

7564.  Mr  Muldoon. — 'What  is  your  view  about  out- 
door relief?— I cannot  see  that  we  can  get  away  from 
•outdoor  relief ; hut  outdoor  relief,  I believe,  should  be 
given  through  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  that  he  would 
Teport  such  cases  as  accidents  or  sickness  to  tile  relieving 
■officer,  and  in  case  where  immediate  medical  relief  was 
•needed  that  he  would  have  power,  until  the  Board  of 
Guardians  met,  to  deal  with  that  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  at  the  same  time  the  relieving  officer  would 
report  to  the  Guardians. 

7565.  Chairman. — -The  relieving  officer  has  that 
■power  at  present? — Yes  ; and  the  medical  officer  in  the 
case  of  sickness. 

7566.  You  propose  to  give  the  relieving  officer  power 
as  regards  giving  relief  pending  the  meeting  of  the 

-Guardians  ? — I do. 

7567.  That  would  be  rather  a new  duty  to  put  upon- 
-a  medical  man  to  make  him  inquire  into  the  circum- 

families  ?— As  a rule  he  visits  these  people. 

, , ; ° the  medical  profession  as  a body 

would  like  to  accept  that  job?— I don’t  know  that  they 
should  object  to  it ; they  get  a red  line  for  a sick  ner- 
rson.  _ r 

7569.  Oh,  yes  5 but  to  report  whether  they  require 
■outdoor  relief  ?— The  persons  seeking  outdoor  relief  are 
sick  persons  as  a rule. 

7570.  The  doctor  would  be  quite  willing  to  say 
whether  a person  was  sick  or  not,  but  as  to  ordering  re- 
lief for  him,  that  is  a different  matter? 

Mr.  Muldoon.— p0  you  think  the  doctor’s  certificate 
mr^fc  4.^®  con^d, t0  a recommendation  for  outdoor 
relief,  there  might  be  sick  persons  who  were  sliammine 
and  would  impose  on  the  relieving  officer?— My  reason 
for  giving  the  dispensary  doctor  as  an  authority  on  out- 
door relief  is  he,  as  a rule,  is  visiting  on  tickets  from 


year  to  year,  and  knows  the  position  of  these  peonb 
and  their  state  of  living  more  than  any  outside  person 
or  Guardian  or  representative.  " 1 

7571.  You  think  every  such  case  of  illness  should  be 
examined  into  by  the  medical  doctor  ?— Yes ; and  re- 
lieving officer. 

7572.  What  is  the  system  of  the  Monaghan  Guardians 
in  giving  outdoor  relief?— Every  case  is  inquired  into 
on  its  merits.  First,  a Guardians  makes  application  to 
the  board  for  relief  in  his  district,  and  the  relieving 
officer  is  asked  to  visit  such  person  and  report  at  die 

next  meeting,  and  then  the  matter  is  principally  decided 

on  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer. 

7573.  The  amount  expended  by  your  union  on  out- 
door relief  is  very  small  ; how  do  you  account  for  that? 
— It  amounts  to  close  on  £9  at  the  present  time. 

7574.  Chairman. — The  last  audited  year  was  £117? 
— W ell,  it  has  increased  since. 

7575.  Mr.  Muldoon. — At  all  events  do  you  attribute 
the  smallness  of  the  amount  to  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  Guardians  over  every  case? — I do  ; every  quarter 
the  list  is  revised,  and  parties  who  had  been  getting 
outdoor  relief  owing  to  being  incapacitated  for  work 
and  had  gone  to  work  again,  are  scored  off  our  books.  ’ 

7576.  What  is  the  largest  amount  you  give  in  any 
particular  case? — In  the  case  of  a family  of  from  four  to 
six  we  have  given  4s.,  and  3s.,  and  2s.  6 d.,  and  to  ono 
person  Is.  6 d.  We  are  opposed  to  giving  outdoor 
relief  in  the  case  of  one  old  person.  We  would  wish, 
in  the  case  of  an  old  person  living  in  a little  hovel  of 
their  own,  not  fit  for  human  habitation,  that  the  re- 
lieving officer  should  have  power  to  remove  them, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  to  the  house,  and  under 
the  care  of  a nurse. 

7577.  I believe  before  the  Local  Government  Act 
there  was  next  to  no  outdoor  relief  given  by  the 
Monaghan  Guardians  ? — None  at  all. 

7578.  You  have  relaxed  that  to  some  extent?— We 
have. 

7679.  And  I believe  the  tendency  is  with  you  to  in- 
crease, specially  in  the  winter  time  ? — Yes.  And  there 
was  a case  with  Dr.  Crawford— the  late  board  refused 
to  give  medical  relief  on  the  application  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford, and  he  paid  it  himself  and  appealed  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  made  the  late  board  pay  him. 

7580.  The  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outdoor  relief  given  lately  since  you  have  become 
chairman? — Yes. 

7681.  Did  you  know  since  you  became  chairman  of 
any  case  of  real  hardship  in  which  outdoor  relief  was 
refused  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

7582.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  old  married 
couples  in  the  workhouse,  do  you  think  any  relaxation 
of  the  present  rules  might  be  introduced?—!  do;  I 
would  approve  that  there  should  be  a place  set  apart 
for  those  old  couples  to  live  together  where  they  are 
compelled  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  house  by  no  fault 
of  their  own,  the  family  having  gone  to  other  countries, 
and  they  have  no  means  and  they  are  unfit  for  any 
labour  or  employment. 

7583.  Chairman. — ‘You  would  give  them  the  option 
of  leaving  altogether  if  they  wished?— Yes. 

7584.  Mr.  Muldoon. — And  that  an  apartment  in  the 
house  might  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose? — Yes. 

7585.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Com- 
mission about  the  employment  of  inmates  in  the  work- 
house?— In  Monaghan  I would  suggest  the  female  por- 
tion should  get  knitting  and  sewing ; at  the  present 
time,  I may  state,  that  all  the  knitting  for  the  house  is 
done  by  the  inmates,  all  the  hoots  are  mended  by  the 
inmates ; they  all  get  employment  and  axe  supplied 
■with  knitting,  leather,  and  sewing ; all  that  is  done  in 
the  house.  We  have  only  four  able-bodied  men  in  the 
house  altogether,  and  they  work  on  the  farm — feed  the 
cattle  and  pigs..  I think  the  farm  has  paid  very  well. 

7586.  You  think  the  Monaghan  Guardians,  in  case  of 
amalgamation,  would  he  willing  to  appoint  a night 
nurse?— I would  suggest  anight  nurse. 

7587.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not 
a night  nurse  now.  Why  should  you  wait  a day  for 
that? — I approve  of  one  being  appointed. 

7588.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Has  there  ever  been  a demand 
made  for  one? — None;  the  present  nurse  attends  to 
any  night  calls. 

7589.  At  present  the  nurses  act  in  turn  every  night? 
— They  do ; and  if  there  is  a patient  ill  the  wardsmaid, 
of  course,  sits  up  with  that  sick  patient  and  calls  in  a 
nurse  when  it  is  needed. 

7590.  But  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if 
a night  nurse  was  appointed  ? — I do. 
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759L  And  the  Guardians  will  he  willing  to  do  so  ?— 
Yes. 

7592.  Chairman. — I hope  you  won’t  wait  until  our 
report  comes  out? — We  will  not. 

7593.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Has  the  Local  Government 
Board  never  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  that  arrange- 
ment?— I believe  the  inspector  did. 

7594.  And  the  inspector  having  done  that,  what 
stood  in  the  way  ? — I cannot  say  ; I don’t  know  that 
the  inspector  did  report. 

7595.  Chairman.— Was  it  economy  that  stopped  you  ? 
—It  was  not ; we  have  an  efficient  stag,  and  heard  no 
reports  from  the  doctor  or  nurse  that  there  was  any- 
thing wanting  in  the  treatment. 

7596.  Mr.  Mvldoon.— I believe  the  nurse  and  wards- 
maid  are  in  touch  with  the  patient  during  the  entire 
night  ? — They  are. 

7597.  No  complaint,  at  all  events  up  to  this,  has 
arisen? — No. 

7598.  Chairman.  — Except  from  the  inspector?  — I 
believe  the  inspector  did. 

Mr.  Mvldoon. — W as  it  in  his  report  or  by  ,way  of 
friendly  suggestion? 

Chairman.— By  way  of  friendly  suggestion  in  his  re- 
port. 

7599.  Mr.  Mvldoon. — When  was  that  report  made? 

Chairman.— How  many  reports  were  made?— I can- 
not say. 

7600.  Mr.  Mvldoon. — What  do  you  think  should  be 
done  with  women  who  use  the  workhouse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  birth  to  children  ; do  you  think  they 

should  be  retained  in  one  workhouse  in  the  county? 

I don’t  know  that  they  could  be  retained  in  one  work- 
house.  The  suggestion  I made  is  that  the  hospital  of 
the  different  unions  under  the  supervision  of  the  dis- 
pensary doctor  and  nurse  should  be  sufficient  for  these 
cases.  You  might  not  have  time  to  convey  a person 
from  a remote  part  of  the  district  to  a union  a distance 
from  them. 

7601.  About  the  water  supply  to  the  workhouse,  I 
believe  you  are  contemplating  an  improvement  to  that? 
—Our  improvements  to  the  present  house  in  Monaghan 
have  been  adjourned  in  the  event  of  an  amalgamation 
scheme,  and  also  the  water  scheme,  which  is  now 
almost  completed.  We  propose  to  make  the  house 
sanitary  when  we  have  the  water ; before  this  we  could 
not  do  much ; we  had  no  water.  There  is  to  be  a 
general  improvement  and  a general  renovation  of  the 
house  when  we  get  the  water  scheme. 

7602.  At  present  it  is  quite  satisfactory  to  its  needs  ? 

— les  ; at  the  present  time  we  are  spending  a good 
deal  of  money.  b b 

7603.  Mr.  Dromgoole.  — It  has  not  been  in  a quite 
satisfactory  sanitary  state  up  to  the  present?— It  is 
sanitary  enough. 

7604.  You  were  speaking  about  the  distance  from 
-Uerragoola — that  is  the  most  distant  part  of  the  union? 

it  is  eleven  English  miles  from  Monaghan. 

miles  i™» 

roo7606-  M yw»;  said,  I think,  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonabie  to  think  that  Guardians  from  Derragoola 
I Ca°1jeSi!~'1  11111  not  speak  af  the  Guardians  ; 

M.W  v »T>Uld  ,be,  treasonable  to  transfer  a sick 
^l®nt,b-y„the  ambulance  from  the  furthest  part  of  our 
union  to  Clones— a distance  of  over  twenty-seven  miles. 

frrnn°\T^An  laf  J'1}?  Part  Carrickmacross 
to  CaScSosT  76  11 18  Wenty  mil6B  fr°m  here 

If’  furtbest,  part  w°uld  be  considerably 
™uld  be  convenient  to 
SLffrlf  there  to  Monaghan ?— The  sick  can  be 
is  the  r f cc>unty  by  ambulance-4hat 

r g S1Pk.-  In  the  <>f  accidents  or  emer- 

ssn eT&sr the  hospitai  at  OMriobmaCTos8  ^ 

ha^yj?  at  M?na&ban  what  kind  of  beds 

There  a™  1 ???*  m sa7mS  they  are  straw  beds?— 
7610  °f  tbem>  au*1  W6  have  wire  mattresses. 

y°u  consider  the 

Lite  b°“Pd“le*  •»  i>  taring  up  this 

•itte  . ^ ‘ 8 *onH  MCeS' 

»I7«  Poo?tIwC  nl?  th'  “‘"f  -be  “L“S»d  it  a portion 
™ M Fm0"  ,»<*•,  outride  jour  oSrnt,  i 
& the  S Sif-T”1!  1»»  would  J-ou 

with  itself.  1 would  leave  each  county  to  deal 


7612.  Chairman. — Would  you  have  the  whole  County  nov  04  iqn» 

Monaghan  in  the  new  proposed  union  ?— Yes  ; and  let  ‘ L 

Fermanagh  and  Armagh  take  its  portion.  Mr.  Patrick 

7613.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — And  you  would  have  all  Kiernan. 
managed  by  some  central  committee  ? — I would  approve 

of  dispensary  committees.  I would  suggest  that  the 
elected  Guardians  be  elected  from  the  dispensary  dis- 
trict, reduce  the  number,  and  elect  whatever  number 
is  necessary  for  the  size  of  the  dispensary  district  to 
represent  it. 


7614.  Then  you  would  make  the  dispensary  district 
the  area  of  management? — I would  have  a committee 
of  management  appointed  as  the  governors  of  the  asylum 
are — by  the  County  Council,  with  outsiders. 

7615.  You  would  like  to  see  the  dispensary  com- 
mittees re-established  l— They  would  be  more  in  touch 
with  their  own  districts. 

7616.  You  think  the  management  of  the  dispensary 
was  more  carefully  looked  after  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment?— I should  think  so. 

7617.  You  would  like  to  see  them  re-established 
again  ?— I would,  in  the  event  of  Monaghan  being  amal- 
gamated into  one  union. 

7618.  Is  it  your  idea  that  there  should  be  one  work- 
house  m the  county  for  the  infirm  and  sick,  and  that 
there  should  be  small  hospitals  for  the  accommodation 
of  emergency  cases?— Quito  right ; and  all  patients  who 
are  fit  to  be  conveyed  by  ambulance  to  the  one  house 
would  receive  better  treatment  and  nursing — proper 
nurses  at  night,  and  doctors,  and  every  other  care. 

761.9.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  those  outlying  localities  to  have  removed  from  their 
midst  accommodation  for  the  sick?— There  would  be 
those  outlying  hospitals  that  would  take  cases  of  acci- 
dents and  emergency,  and  when  their  patients  would 
become  fit  to  be  removed  they  could  remove  them  to  the 
county  hospital. 

7620.  Why  should  they  not  stay  where  they  are  and 
be  made  well  there  ; why  should  there  not  be  hospitals 
m those  localities  ? — It  is  a matter  of  economy. 

7621.  You  might  push  economy  too  far?— If  you  used 
hospitals  for  keeping  all  those  patients  they  might  live 
there  for  years  ; we  should  keep  up  a staff. 

7622.  The  upkeep  of  the  building  would  not  be  so 
great;  there  are  many  ways  of  economising  without 
hurting  a locality?— I did  not  mean  to  hurt  a locality 
or  hurt  a patient  either. 

. 7623.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  hurtful  to  the 
sick  to  have  to  come  to  a central  point  instead  of  beir.g 
attended  to  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  homes? — I 
think  they  would  be  better  treated  in  one  house  than 
to  have  them  separated  in  the  different  unions. 

7624.  Chairman. — Leaving  the  local  hospitals  for 
acute  cases? — Yes,  sir. 

7625.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Outdoor  relief  seems  to  be 
cut  down  to  a fine  point  in  Monaghan ; why  do  you 
wish  to  take  the  power  from  the  Guardians  and  give  it 
to  the  medical  officer  or  relieving  officer? — They  would 
know  the  district  and  the  poor. 

7626.  Would  not  the  Guardians  know  it? — The  doc- 
tor would  know  their  state  of  living  better  than  the 
Guardians;  the  Guardians  would  not  like  to  inquire 
into  their  state  of  living. 

7627.  Have  the  Guardians  shown  any  neglect  of  the 
poor  ? — They  have  not. 

7628.  Why  should  you  wish  to  take  it  out  of  their 
hands? — I only  made  that  suggestion. 

7629.  You  surely  have  not  been  extravagant  in  this 
union? — We  have  increased. 

7630.  You  have  increased  from  nothing?  — Outdoor 
relief  was  nothing  in  the  union  until  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  was  passed. 

7631.  You  certainly  have  increased  from  the  old 
arrangement  when  you  gave  nothing,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  are  giving  comparatively  nothing  in  this  union 
in  outdoor  relief? — We  have  increased  it. 

7632.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  public  money,  when 
collected  for  a certain  purpose,  which  is  the  relief  of  the 
destitute,  should  be  distributed  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  industrious  poor  get  into  such  a condition  that  they 
have  nothing  to  eat,  don’t  you  think  that  there  should 
be  some  alternative  besides  the  workhouse? — We  have 
not  refused  any  person  brought  under  our  notice. 

7633.  Have  you  many  agricultural  labourers  in  this 
union? — I could  not  tell. 

7634.  Because  it  is  generally  from  that  class  that 
these  recipients'  of  outdoor  relief  come  ?— In  our  union 
they  are  quite  aged  persons. 

7635.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  boarding  out  was  care- 
fully managed  that  would  be  an  economical  and  humane 
method  of  giving  assistance? — -I  don’t  believe  it  woul$ 
be  workable. 


2 L 
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No’i  24  190?  7636.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  thing  the  poor  sigh 

' L for  most  is  a little  freedom  and  intercourse  with  their 

Mr.  Patrick  own  friends? — If  you  board  out  the  inmates  of  the 

Kiernan.  house  the  chances  are  you  will  not  get  people  who  will 

keep  them. 

7637.  If  you  could  get  such  people,  and  if  some  stan- 
dard was  provided  that  would  guarantee  no  waste  of 
public  money,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  a 
very  proper  way  of  administering  relief? — I am  of 
opinion  it  would  not  be  workable  in  our  district. 

7638.  In  the  neighbouring  county  we  found  that  al- 
though the  treatment  given  in  the  institution  was  much 
higher  than  yours  and  far  kinder,  still  the  people,  we 
are  told,  sighed  to  be  outside  ? 

Chaieman'. — People  would  rather  get  the  spending  of 
money  than  be  fed  and  clothed  in  an  institution? — I 
don’t  know  that  there  are  country  fanners  here  would 
take  an  old  person  of  seventy  or  eighty  to  board  out  at 
any  price. 

7639.  Unless  they  were  relations? — Yes. 

7640.  Mr.  Muknaghan. — In  the  case  of  a person  of 
sixty  or  sixty-five,  who  could  do  little  turns  about  the 
house,  don’t  you  think  that  class  might  he  taken  out, 
and  it  would  brighten  the  life  of  the  poor  creature  if 
something  of  the  kind  could  be  done,  without  adding  to 
the  rates  ? — If  that  class  of  person  would  go  out,  and 
if  a farmer  asked  them  to  work  for  the  treatment  they 
were  getting,  they  might  object  and  come  back  to  the 
house  again.  As  a matter  ot  fact  we  have  a boy  in  our 
house  now  over  fourteen  ; we  had  him  twice  out,  and  he 
name  back.  I am  afraid  these  people  if  asked  to  work 
will  come  in  again  and  leave  the  farmer. 

764L  If  that  boy  had  been  sent  out  amongst  the 
farmers  he  would  not  have  got  such  a love  for  the  work- 
house,  and  he  would  have  stayed  out? — In  (his  youth 
if  he  had  been  boarded  out  he  would  have  stayed  out ; 
he  would  not  have  come  back  to  the  workhouse.  We 
had  him  out  with  a very  respectable  man,  and  lie  left 
him,  and  we  put  him  serving  his  time  with  a shoe- 
maker, and  he  left  him. 

7642.  Is  not  that  an  example  of  the  undesirability  of 
keeping  children  a long  time  in  the  workhouse? — I 
would  approve  of  boarding  them  out. 

7643.  How  many  children  in  your  house? — Six. 

7644.  How  many  are  boarded  out? — I think  two,  and 
we  have  one  apprenticed  to  the  tailoring  business. 

7645.  So  you  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  desirable 
that  Monaghan  was  a self-contained  county,  that  it 
administered  the  Poor  Law  system  within  its  own  area, 
and  that  the  dispensary  area  would  be  a good  one  for 
administration  ? — Quite  right. 

7646.  Mr.  James  Murnaghan. — You  propose  to  have 
only  one  workhouse? — ‘Yes. 

7647.  At  Monaghan.  Is  it  not  about  ten  miles  from 
Castleblayney  ? — I think  about  that. 

7648.  And  from  that  to  the  south  of  the  county  nearly 
eighteen  more  ? — I am  not  quite  sure. 

7649.  You  object  to  go  twenty-seven  miles  down  to 
Clones  ; would  you  not  think  it  would  be  a hardship  to 
go  twenty-eight  ? — If  you  make  it  a county  union.  My 
reason  for  suggesting  Monaghan  is  that  we  have  the 
buildings  there ; you  have  not  the  buildings  in  other 
places,  and  cannot  accommodate  me  county. 

7650.  I think  the  Carriekmacross  Workhouse  will 
accommodate  600 — it  was  built  for  1,042 ; but  you 
think  it  would  be  too  much  to  go  twenty-seven  miles? 
— Carriekmacross  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  comity. 

7651.  Is  not  twenty-eight  miles  an  extreme  length  to 
transport  people  who  are  aged  and  infirm  ? — In  case  of 
amalgamation  if  you  adopt  any  workhouse  Monaghan  is 
the  most  oentral  for  the  county. 

7652.  Do  you  think  that  twenty-eight  miles  would  he 
far  to  bring  them? — I don’t  know,  by  ambulance,  that 
you  would  have  any  difficulty  in  transferring  the  ailing 
poor.  You  would  retain  your  hospital  there  for  the 
sake  of  accidents  and  emergencies. 


7653.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  a long  distant 
for  the  aged  poor? — Not  with  a proper  ambulance  - il 
would  be  far  easier  for  them  to  be  transferred  with  a 
proper  ambulance. 

7654.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  disuse 
workhouses  ; do  they  propose  to  use  any  of  them  for  an 
additional  lunatic  asylum? — I don’t  know. 

7655.  Which  of  the  other  three  do  you  think  would 
be  most  suitable  in  case  Monaghan  were  made  the  work- 
house  for  the  whole  county,  and  you  were  goingtoutilite 
one  of  the  other  workhouses  for  additional  accommoda- 
tion for  lunatics  ? — I think  I have  stated  that  we  have 
accommodation,  for  all  the  harmless  lunatics  as  well  as 
the  471  patients,  and  if  you  board  out  children  there 
will  he  more  room. 

7656.  So  you  think  if  Monaghan  were  made  the  work- 
house  no  additional  accommodation  would  be  reauir«t 
for  lunatics? — No. 

7657.  Mr.  Muldoon.  — Have  the  Local  Government 
•Board  actually  asked  you  for  an  explanation  of  the 
figures  of  outdoor  relief  guite  recently.  Have  you  been 
present  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  board  at  which  there 
was  a letter  of  the  Local  Government  Board  asking  for 
an  explanation  of  the  increase  ? — I have  not ; I don’t 
remember. 

7658.  Mr.  Drnmgoole.  — Did  the  Local  Government 
Board  ask  you  for  an  explanation  about  the  straw- 
beds? — The  inspector’s  report  mentions  about  the 
straw  beds. 

7659.  You  took  no  notice  of  that  friendly  suggestion 
either? — The  Guardians  referred  it  to  their  doctor,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  his  suggestion,  and  his 
statement  to  us  was  that  he  had  a number  of  patients 
therej  and  he  had  no  complaints  ; they  were  all  healthy, 
and  m fact  his  patients  were  healthier  on  the  straw 
beds,  and  if  we  adopted  the  principle  of  hair  mat- 
tresses he  would  be  turning  them  out  as  refuse  every 
week. 

7660.  Do  you  think  a hospital  with  straw  beds  and 
no  night  nurse  is  a good  model  for  the  County 
Monaghan? — I approve  of  night  nursing,  but  I leave 
the  matter  of  bedding  to  the  doctor. 

7661.  Chairman. — In  the  outdoor  relief  do  you  feel 
much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the  people  who 
apply  for  it  are  really  in  need  of  it  or  not?— -We  go 
into  that  matter.  We  send  the  relieving  officer,  no 
matter  how  far  distant  it  is  ; he  sees  the  person,  and 
even  examines  their  beds  and  houses,  and  returns  to 
us  all  he  knows  of  the  patient. 

7662.  Have  you  now  a great  increase  in  applications? 
— In  the  winter  season  we  have. 

7663.  No  outdoor  relief  was  given  before  1898,  or 
very  little? — I don’t  know  any — very  little,  if  any. 

7664.  Now  do  you  find  the  number  of  applications 
increasing  very  much? — They  have  increased  with  us. 

7665.  (Do  you  give  outdoor  relief  to  all  that  apply,  or 
do  you  refuse  some? — We  refused  some  who  are  lone 
creatures  whom  the  relieving  officer  reported  were  in  a 
very  destitute  state,  without  a house  fit  for  human 
habitation,  and  not  fit  to  care  themselves ; we  have 
tried  and  got  some  of  these  people  in. 

7666.  Does  the  relieving  officer  report  that  some 
people,  in  his  opinion,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  outdoor 
relief,  and  you  offer  them  the  house  as  a test  of 
destitution? — He  does  ; but  very  few. 

7667.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you  got  in 
this  large  union  ?— One. 

7668.  Were  you  asked  to  appoint  another?— Not  to 
any  knowledge. 

7669.  Is  one  relieving  officer  supposed  to  make  a 
personal  inspection  and  report  on  every  application  for 
outdoor  relief  in  the  large  Union  of  Monaghan  ?— -He 
lias,  and  he  got  an  increase  of  salary  for  that  purpose. 

7670.  He  did  not  get  an  increase  of  legs  or  motor 
power  ? — I think  (he  got  an  increase  to  get  a bicycle. 


Rev.  J. 
Wallace 
Taylor. 


Rev.  J.  Wallace 

7671.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Were  you  Chaplain  to  the 
Bailieboro’  Workhouse  for  a number  of  years  ?— Several 
years,  at  a time  when  I was  there  as  curate. 

7672.  Are  you  also  Secretary  to  the  Monaghan  Protes- 
tant Orphan  Society?— I was  for  a number  of  years. 

7673.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Poor  Law  system  of 
the  county  ? — Pretty  well. 

7674.  And  with  the  geography  and  distances  of 
Monaghan  County? — Fairly  well. 


Tayloe  examined. 

7675.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  number  of  workhouses 
in  the  county  might  be  reduced? — Certainly 

7676.  How  many  would  you  say  would  be  sufficient  m 
the  county? — I think  one  would  be  sufficient. 

7677.  Where  do  you  think  that  one  might  be  placed? 
— As  near  the  centre  as  possible 

7678.  Having  regard  to  your  knowledge  of  the  county? 
—This  place  or  Castleblayney — whichever  pltoe  TS3 
found  most  advisable. 
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7679.  You  know  the  buildings  of  the  Monaghan 
Workhouse  ? — Yes. 

7680.  Would  they  be  quite  suitable,  in  your  opinion, 
for  all  the  paupers  that  would  come  from  the  entire 
county  ? — My  opinion  is  not  much  matter,  but  I should 
say  it  would. 

7681.  Have  you  any  view  on  the  outdoor  relief  ques- 
tion ? — Yes ; I should  like  to  see  it  increased.  There 
is  no  question  at  all  that  the  destitute  poor  will  not 
go  into  the  workhouse  ; my  parish  of  Errigal  is  a great 
part  of  it  a mountain  parish  ; there  are  4,000  people, 
roughly,  in  it,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  only  at  the 
very  last  gasp  they  will  enter  the  workhouse. 

7682.  Is  it  your  view  that  heretofore  in  Monaghan 
Union  hardship  must  have  followed  from  the  refusal 
of  the  Monaghan  Guardians  to  give  outdoor  relief? — 
Most  emphatically;  if  you  wish  for  instances  I can 
give  them. 

7683.  I wish  you  would  ? — I know  one  case  in  which 
I went  into  the  man’s  house,  and  there  was  no  fuel — 
within  half  a mile  of  my  own  house,  Errigal  Glebe — 
there  was  neither  fuel,  nor  food,  nor  anything  else  ; 
the  neighbours,  certainly,  had  done  all  they  could,  but 
simply  for  the  reason  that  what  is  every  man’s  busi- 
ness is  no  man’s  he  was  neglected 

7684.  Chaiuman. — what  was  the  number  in  family? 
—There  was  one  old  man,  and  no  one  to  take  care  of 
him. 

7685.  Would  he  not  do  better  going  to  the  workhouse  ? 
—When  he  would  not  get  outdoor  relief  I proposed  to 
send  him  to  the  workhouse,  and  so  did  the  parish 
priest;  we  did  our  best,  but  he  would  not  go,  and  I 
may  say  he  died  in  the  house,  although  there  was 
charity  to  provide  for  him  to  some  extent. 

7686-  That  is  one  case?  There  was  another  case— 
this  case,  probably,  could  have  had  outdoor  relief  if  it 
lad  been  known  in  time. 

7687.  That  is  the  case  you  are  about  mentioning? — 
Yes ; the  man  would  not  go  to  the  workhouse ; he  was 
frozen  to  death,  practically,  in  his  own  house. 

7688.  Did  the  people  advise  him  to  go  to  the  work- 
house ? — Certainly . 

7689.  What  age  was  he  ? — A man  of  about  sixty. 

7690.  Infirm  ; unable  to  go  about? — Infirm  ; he  could 
go  about  a little ; he  could  not  work  much.  He  had  a 
brother  with  him  who  was  rather  feeble-minded,  but 
still  could  take  care  of  him. 

7691.  Do  you  think  these  are  cases  to  justify  enlarged 
giving  of  outdoor  relief,  or  do  you  not  think  they  are 
cases  in  which  the  local  authority  might  safely  ask  for 
power  to  intervene  and  take  them  in  bodily? — That  is 
another  matter. 

7692.  Which  do  you  think  most  sensible  to  do.  If 
you  gave  him  2s.  6 d.  a week  how  would  he  manage  ? — 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  they  could  do  with  it. 

7693.  But  these  cases  you  mention  are  cases  of  men 
who  could  not  light  their  own  fire  or  do  anything  for 
themselves  ? — They  would  make  a struggle  to  do  it,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  they  would  succeed  ; you  must  re- 
member there  was  no  fire  for  them  to  light';  no  turf. 

7694.  I don’t  suppose  they  oould  buy  food  and  pro- 
visions with  the  sum  allotted? — It  is  wonderful  how 
well  the  poor  can  manage  if  they  get  a little  assist- 
ance. 


7695.  These  are  individual  cases? — I could  mention  «•  0 . 1n.» 
more ; they  are  chiefly  individuals,  as  far  as  I can  re-  Nov‘  1903* 
member  at  present.  jjev_  j# 

7690.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a better  thing  Wallace 
with  the  poor  people  who  are  neglected  and  deserted  Taylor, 
and  have  no  one  to  help  them,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
he  better  to  give  the  local  body  power  to  take  them  ? — » 

That  idea  did  not  occur  to  me  before,  but  I think  I 
would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  you  ; you  must  allow 
a little  for  sentiment  amongst  them. 

7697.  I think  it  is  a terrible  sentiment  to  give  a man 
2s.  6 d.  or  3s.  a week  where  he  cannot  do  anything  for 
himself  or  care  himself? — They  were  not  just  so  feeble 
as  that,  but,  of  course,  I quite  agree  with,  you  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  them  in  the  care  of  the 
workhouse,  and  in  some  institutions  similar  where  they 
did  go  they  were  very  thankful  they  did  afterwards, 
when  I saw  them  in  it;  if  they  knew  it  was  so  good 
they  would  have  been  there  before. 

7698.  Mr.  Mtxbnaghak. — 'Now,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  with  some  children — a widow — how  would  it 
affect  her ; you  would  hardly  like  to  see  her  compelled 
to  bring  her  children  into  the  workhouse  ?— Certainly 
not. 


7699.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  much  better  for 
her  and  her  children,  and  the  public,  if  she  got  some 
assistance  ? — Most  undoubtedly,  and  what  she  could 
earn  herself  with  fowl ; a very  little  help  would  tide 
her  over  the  difficulties.  I might  venture  to  say  I 
think  the  sum  of  £6  a week  spent  in  the  parish  of 
Errigal  would  meet  all  the  really  destitute  cases  in  it. 

7700.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  widows  with  children 
being  left  in  destitution? — No;  there  don’t  come  so 
many  of  those  under  my  ken,  because  in  those  cases 
we  have  charitable  societies  which  take  charge  of  the 
orphans. 

7701.  But  still  there  might  be  without  your  know- 
ledge?— There  mirfit,  because  a very  much  larger  pro- 
portion are  Catholics  in  my  district, 

7702.  Mr.  Muldonn. — Your  parish  is  Errigal  Truagh. 
— a very  poor  parish? — Yes. 

7703.  Since  the  Monaghan  Guardians  began  to  give 
outdoor  relief  has  any  case  of  hardship  come  under  your 
notice  recently  in  which  the  Guardians  refused  to  give 
relief? — Yes;  this  last  case  I mentioned  to  the  Chair- 
man ; or,  perhaps  I am  wrong,  they  might  not  have 
refused  it ; it  may  not  have  been  brought  before  them. 

7704.  Your  parish  is  a large  one? — -Yes. 

7705.  The  remote  part  would  be  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  Castleblayney? — It  would — twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  Irish  miles. 

7706.  How  far  would  the  most  remote  part  be  from 
Monaghan? — Twelve  to  thirteen  Irish  miles. 


7707.  Castleblayney  Union,  a great  portion,  of  it 
goes  into  Armagh  ?— Yes. 

7708.  In  the  event  of  only  keeping  one  union  in  the 
county,  would  you  seriously  propose  that  one  might  be 
kept  at  Castleblayney ; would  not  that  be  very  hard  on 
Clones  that  we  hear  so  much  about? — -It  seems  natural 
to  me  that  Monaghan  would  he  the  union*  but  that  i3 
a matter  of  detail. 


7709.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  convenience  in  your 
case? — Certainly. 


Mr.  Patbick  Whelan,  j.p.,  examined. 


7710.  Mr.  Muldoon. — 'Are  you  the  Chairman  of  the 
Monaghan  Rural  District  Council? — Yes. 

7711.  Are  you  also  a County  Councillor? — Yes. 

7712.  And  a Poor  Law  Guardian,  of  course,  of 
Monaghan? — Yes. 

7713.  Are  you  anything  else — an  agricultural  com- 
mittee-man, and  so  forth  ? — And  a supporter  of  the  co- 
operative movement  and  many  other  movements  in  this 
country. 

7714.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  unions  in  the  County  Monaghan  ? — I have. 

7715.  Have  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  four 
unions  in  this  county  are  too  many  ? — I think  so. 

7716.  And  you  think  some  unions  should  go? — I think 
that  one  workhouse  would  he  quite  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  poor  in  the  County  Monaghan, 
and  I think  that  this  could  be  managed  by  a Board  of 
Guardians  appointed  from  the  different  unions  of  the 
county,  and  I think  also  that  there  should  be  a local 
committee  in  every  union  that  would  look  after  the 
question  of  vaccination  of  children — look  after  doctors'. 


duties  and  the  duties . of  the  officials  in  those  unions  Patrick 
and  look  after  the  necessity  for  outdoor  relief  in  those  Whelan, 
unions. 

7717.  And  that  the  representation  of  the  local  dis- 
tricts should  be  kept  up  in  this  way,  but  that  one 
workhouse  would  be  sufficient  for  the  county? — 

Exactly ; they  should  have  fewer  representtiaves. 

7718.  Where  do  you  think  that  workhouse  should  be 
situated  ; what  is  the  central  town  in  your  view  ? — I 
believe  Monaghan  would  be  the  most  convenient,  be- 
cause if  we  take  the  case  of  the  Monaghan  Workhouse 
and  apply  it  to  the  Monaghan  Union  we  find  that  the 
Monaghan  Workhouse  is  fourteen  Irish  miles  from 
some  parts  of  the  union.  In  the  case  of  amalgamation 
I think  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  a little 
stretch  in  dealing  with  Castleblayney  and  Oarrick- 
macross.  As  regards  Clones  I believe  there  would  he 
very  little  inconvenience  to  the  Clones  people  in  com- 
ing to  Monaghan.  I would  like  to  say  a word  with 
regard  to  the  outdoor  relief  question  that  has  been, 
raised. 

2 L 2 
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7719.  We  will  come  to  that  later.  Clones  would  not 
even  be  a suitable  centre  in  case  there  were  only  two 
workhouses  left  in  the  county  ? — Most  certainly  not ; it 
is  situated  in  an  out  of  the  way  place,  geographically. 

7720.  You  heard  the  Clones  witnesses  suggest  that 
the  union  workhouse  should  be  left  there  in  case  two 
were  retained,  and  your  workhouse  could  be  turned  into 
a portion  of  the  asylum? — I believe  that  the  asylum 
question  should  be  worked  out  upon  its  merits,  and  I 
don’t  think  that  any  of  the  workhouses  in  Monaghan 
are  suitable  for  asylum  purposes. 

7721.  To  come  to  the  outdoor  relief  question : first 
of  all  is  it  a fact  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
asked  you  for  an  explanation  about  the  increase? — I 
have  a distinct  recollection  of  this  question  being  asked 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  once,  and  I think 
I could  venture  to  say  twice  during  the  past  three 
years. 

7722.  Chairman. — In  connection  with  the  fact  of 
their  being  only  one  relieving  officer? — Oh,  no. 

7723.  I think  you  will  find  that? — Well,  possibly; 
but  as  regards  outdoor  relief  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  asked  us  to  give  an  explanation  with  re- 
gard to  the  increase  in  one  particular  period  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
previous  year. 

7724.  How  many  cases  have  you  now  on  the  books? 
— 107  cases,  and  we  relieve  140  persons,  and  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  and  I have  a very  good  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  over  the  entire  district, 
there  are  no  cases  of  hardship  at  the  present-  time  exist- 
ing in  the  union,  and  every  case  of  outdoor  relief  or 
application  for  outdoor  relief  is  very  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  Guardian  of  the  district  brings  forward 
the  application,  and  he  gives  his  views  upon  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  Guardians,  before  determining  it, 
send  out  the  relieving  officer,  who  makes  a very  careful 
inquiry  into  each  case,  and  comes  back  to  the  Guar- 
dians and  gives  Iris  opinion,  and  the  Guardians  finally 
decide,  but  it  is  quite  possible  on  some  occasions,  where 
a very  strong  case  has  been  made,  the  Guardians  agree 
at.  that  very  meeting  to  give  it,  provided  that  the  re- 
lieving officer,  when  he  goes  out,  says  the  parties  are 
fit  subjects. 

7725.  You  say  there  are  no  cases  of  hardship  now?— 
Not  that  I have  heard  of. 

7726.  And  you  most  likely  would  hear  of  it  if  there 
were  any? — I would. 

7727.  If  you  found  that  in  the  two  years  outdoor 
relief  had  doubled  would  that  be  a sign  that  destitution 
or  poverty  had  doubled? — It  would  be  a sign  that  some 
great  change  had  come  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

7728.  Or  over  the  face  of  the  Guardians? 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — Or  over  the  spirit  of  the  Guar- 
dians?— All  these  things  could  take  place.  I was  one 
of  the  parties  who  moved  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  outdoor  relief  after  the  Local  Government  Act  came 
into  operation,  and  I found  a veiy  large  number  of 
people  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  being  introduced 
into  the  union  at  all,  and  I believe,  of  course,  that  they 
held  these  views  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  such  thing 
took  place,  so  far  as  I can  recollect,  at  any  time  during 
the  time  of  office  of  our  predecessors. 

7729.  Chairman. — Do  you  happen  to  know  the 
amount  of  relief  they  spend  yearly  in  Clones? — I do 
not. 

7730.  Well,  £17 ; you  are  £116 ; Carriekm&cross  is 
the  next  highest,  £382 ; and  at  Oastleblayney  they 
spent  £980  ; so  you  see  there  is  a nice  Utile  step- 
ladder  there  ; the  valuation  of  Oastleblayney  is  £80,000, 
and  yours  is  £102,000? — But  you  must  remember  that 
every  union  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  circum- 
stances and  merits. 

7731.  You  believe  there  is  no  destitution  in  the 
union ; if  you  find  your  relief  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  next  two  years,  what  would  the  increase  in  out- 
door relief  be  due  to  ; would  it  be  due  to  an  increase  in 
poverty  or  a change  in  the  method  of  operation  ? — If  it 
would  be  doubled  in  two  years  one  of  the  possible 
causes  would  he  that  you  dissolve  our  union  and  attach 
ns  to  some  other  workhouse. 

7732.  There  was  no  change  made  in  Oastleblayney  ? — 
As  far  as  I know  in  Oastleblayney  outdoor  relief  existed 
for  many  long  years  ; in  Monaghan  it  was  a thing  that 
was  not  in  existence  until  after  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act. 


7733.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  inherited  in  Monachal* 

system  under  which  no  outdoor  relief  was  civon  Tu? 
—Quite  so.  k at  all? 

7734.  You  changed  that.  Since  you  came  into  offi 

have  you  refused  one  application  in  twenty  that  w! 
been  made? — Certainly  not.  # 

7735.  Then  if  as  a result  the  outdoor  relief  in 

Monaghan  is  smaller  than  in  the  others,  it  is  not  th 
fault  of  the  Guardians  who  have  refused  practically  tin 
cases? — That  is  so.  3 0 

7736.  Chairman.— What  is  your  test  of  fitness  for 

outdoor  relief  ?— That  the  party  is  unable  to  support 
himself  or  has  no  visible  means  of  subsistence  either  bv 
members  of  their  own  family  or  their  own  capacity  to 
work  for  their  livelihood.  J 

7737.  And  you  go  directly  on  the  lines  of  destitution? 
—Yes  ; and  convenience  of  removal.  I hold  opinions 
of  my  own  on  that  question  ; I hold  it  is  absolutely 
unfair  to  force  a poor  old  party  from  the  home  of  their 
forefathers  if  we  can  by  any  reasonable  means  keep  them 
living  there  during  their  life ; I think  old  people  will 
spend  the  end  of  their  days  more  comfortably  in  the 
home  of  their  forefathers  than  in  a home  in  the  work- 
house. 

7738.  You  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the 
case  of  a single  old  person  living  in  a house,  such  as 
Dt.  Taylor  described,  he  should  be  left  there  ?— If  they 
had  no  one  to  look  after  them,  I certainly,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  that  they  had  some  one  to  take 
care  of  them,  could  not  see  my  way  to  advise  them  to 
stay  there. 

7739.  Or  give  them  outdoor  relief?— I would  give 
them  outdoor  relief  if  I saw  they  had  any  means  of 
being  cared. 


7740.  Mr.  Muldoon. — I believe  your  relieving  officer 
is  a particularly  active  man?— ‘He  is  very  active  and 
hard-working. 

7741.  An  ardent  cyclist? — Yes. 

7742.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  up  to  this  at  all 
events,  he  has  been — •—  ? — He  has  been  quite  capable 
of  discharging  the  onerous  and  responsible  duties 
attached  to  the  position. 

7743.  Chairman. — Could  he  do  the  whole  county,  do 
you  think,  if  lie  got  the  whole  county  in?— I think  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a man  under  the  present  system. 

7744.  If  he  got  a motor  bicycle  ?■— It  is  quite  possible 
he  would  ; but  I don’t  say  that  a relieving  officer  could 
do  the  work  of  the  county ; such  a proposition,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  absurd. 

774*5.  Mr.  Muldoon. — In  the  case  of  amalgamation 
and  reduction  of  the  number  of  Guardians  it  might  be 
useful  to  increase  the  number  of  relieving  officers?— 
Quite  so. 

7746.  You  yourself  have  not  heard  of  any  case  of 
hardship  following  a refusal  to  give  outdoor  relief  in 
the  Monaghan  Union?— Certainly  not. 

7747.  As  regards  the  bedding  in  the  workhouse  in- 
firmary? That  question  has  been  continuously  before 
the  Guardians,  and  the  Guardians  hold,  and  have 
always  held,  that  it  is  advisable  in  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  business,  such  as  is  entrusted  to  them, 
that  they  should  follow  the  advice  of  their  medical 
officer  as  regards  questions  affecting  the  well-being  of 
inmates  both  in  the  house  and  hospital,  and  they  think 
if  he  is  not  capable  of  understanding  what  is  best  for 
the  inmates  and  patients  in  his  own  house  he  ought 
not  to  be  there,  and  consequently  the  doctor  in  this 
case  has  recommended  the  present  system  as  quite  satis- 
factory. 

7748.  And  the  Guardians  thought  he  was  as  good  a 
judge  as  anybody  else  on  that  question  ? — Certainly ; 


7749.  And  if  he  should  recommend  a different  system 
the  Guardians  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  follow  his 
advice? — At  once. 

7750.  As  regards  the  classification  of  inmates,  have 
you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Commission  ?— I 
think  it  possible  women  who  come  into  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  birth  to  illegitimate  children 
should  be  kept  by  themselves,  and  I believe  as  well 
that  some  system  should  be  put  in  force  whereby  men 
and  women  would  not  he  separated  when  they  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  workhouse  in  their  old  age. 

7751.  You  have  heard,  generally,  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Kieman  on  the  Monaghan  Workhouse?— Quite  so. 

7752.  And  you  agree  with  him  1 — I do. 
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Mr.  John  Teaynob,  examined. 


7753.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  formerly  were  a Guardian 
of  the  Monaghan  Union? — I never  was  a Guardian. 

7754-  You  are  Chairman,  of  the  Urban  Council? — 
Yes. 

7755,  And  you  know  the  County  Monaghan  well? — 
Yes. 

7756.  Is  it  your  view  that  one  union  workhouse  would 
be  sufficient  for  Monaghan? — I would  say  so,  and  I 
would  say  that  Monaghan  would  be  the  most  convenient 
place — best  accommodation  and  best  facilities. 


7757.  You  think:  the  buildings  at  Monaghan  would 
bo  sufficient  for  the  poor  of  the  whole  county  ? — I think 
so. 

7758.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Kieman  and  Mr.  Whelan 
giving  evidence? — I have. 

7759.  And,  generally,  do  you  agree  with  the  evidence 
they  gave  about  the  suitability  of  Monaghan? — I do. 

7760.  And  you  think  any  other  centre  would  not  be 
satisfactory  or  convenient? — 'Not  so  convenient  or  satis- 
factory, or  with  the  same  accommodation. 


Mr.  Bebnard  Ejernan  examined. 


776L  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  were  for  many  years  a 
Guardian  of  the  Monaghan  Union? — I was  fourteen 
years  under  the  old  system  and  three  under  the  new. 

7762.  And  you  are  now  a member  of  the  Urban 
Council  ? — Yes  ; always  have  been. 

7763.  You  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation  of  unions  ?— 
Yes. 

7764.  And  you  think  one  would  he  sufficient  for  this 
county? — I do. 

7765.  And  you  think  it  should  he  situated  at 
Monaghan  and  not  elsewhere  ? — I do. 

7766.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  which  has  been 
riven  by  Mr.  Kiernan  and  Mr.  Whelan? — I heard  Mr. 
Whelan  and  Mr.  Traynor. 


7767.  And  you  agree  generally  with  that  evidence  as 
to  the  suitability  of  Monaghan  and  Monaghan  Work- 
house? — Yes;  Monaghan  Workhouse  would  be  able  to 
hold  the  poor  of  the  whole  county. 

7768.  Will  you  tell  us  why  you  did  not  give  outdoor 
relief  formerly? — -There  never  was  outdoor  relief  given 
under  the  old  Guardians,  and  when  I got  to  be  a Guar- 
dian under  the  new  system  I opposed  it  for  a while 
until  I saw  there  were  deserving  cases  that  should 
get  it. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — I have  no  further  evidence.  I have 
some  other  witnesses  who  would  corroborate  what,  has 
been  said,  but  repetition  does  not  strengthen  an  argu- 
ment. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 


Nov.  24,  1903. 

Mr.  John 
Traynor. 


Mr.  Bernard 
Kiernan. 
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Nov. : 25^  1903.  SIXTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25th,  1903. 

At  the  Workhouse,  Castleblayney. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Muknaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Biggek. 


Mr.  C.  Laverty  appeared  for  the  Castlelayney  Board 
of  Guardians. 

Mr.  J ohn  Muldoon  (instructed  by  Mr.  D.  X.  Keenan) 
appeared  for  the  Monaghan,  Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  James  Augustine  Murnaghan  (instructed  by  Mr. 
Grant)  appeared  for  the  Carrickmacross  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

Mr.  Laverty. — Perhaps,  sir,  it  is  better  for  me  at  the 
outset  to  make  some  statement  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Castleblayney  Guardians  towards  this  ques- 
tion. The  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  Castleblayney,  after 
carefully  considering  the  question  of  amalgamation, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  principle 
of  amalgamation  is  not  desirable,  and  that  the  principle 
should  not  be  acted  upon  in  this  county.  I may  also 
say  they  are  of  this  opinion  that  if  the  principle  of 
amalgamation  could  be  introduced  into  the  county  with 
economy  and  without  interfering  with  the  comfort  of 
the  poor — the  aged  and  pauper  poor,  and  the  infirm  mid 
sick  poor — if  it  could  be  introduced  into  the  county 
without  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  that  class  of 
persons,  then  I think  the  Oastleblayney  Guardians 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  amalgamation. 
But  they  are  of  opinion  that  amalgamation  of  unions 
could  not  take  place  in  this  county  without  interfering 
with  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  pauper  inmates,  be- 
cause amalgamation,  in  their  opinion,  means  that  some 
workhouses  of  the  county  must  be  wiped  out  and  closed 
up  and  other  workhouses  must  be  retained.  The  result 
of  that  would  be,  in  their  opinion,  to  very  considerably 
extend  the  area  of  the  new  unions  so  that  the  cost  of 
the  transit  of  the  pauper  residents  of  the  comity  gener- 
ally would  be  tremendously  increased,  and  increased 
-also  to  the  prejudice  of  the  comfort  and  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  pauper  residents  of  the  locality.  For 
instance,  in  this  part  of  the  county  there  are  two  work- 
houses  ; if  one  of  them  was  closed — if  the  Carrick- 
macross  Workhouse  was  closed — ‘it  would  mean  that  all 
the  pauper  residents  in  Carrickmacross,  except  those 
who  are  sick — for  it  is  admitted  that  part  of  the  work- 
houses  that  would  be  shut  up  would  be  retained  as  hos- 
pitals or  infirmaries — but  the  other  portion  of  the 
pauper  residents  of  the  county  would  have  to  be  con- 
veyed a distance  of  sometimes  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  down  to  Castleblayney,  because  the  upper  end 
of  this  county  above  Carrickmacross  is  something  like 
that  distance  from  Oastleblayney.  If  you  shut  up 
Oastleblayney  the  same  state  of  affairs  would  arise  with 
regard  to  Carrickmacross,  because  it  would  be  the 
same  distance  almost  from  the  lower  part  of  our  union 
towards  Carrickmacross,  consequently  in  very  severe 
'weather,  when  there  would  be  heavy  frost,  snow,  or 
■storm,  if  it  became  a necessity  to  remove  any  sick 
person  or  pauper  from  a distance  as  great  as  that  it 
might  not  only  interfere  with  their  health  and  com- 
fort, but  endanger  their  lives  sometimes,  so  that  on 
that  account  they  think  it  would  be  hardly  right  or 
practicable  to  centralise  any  of  the  unions  in  our  county 
at  present.  But,  of  course,  if  there  were  effective, 
cheap  means  of  transit  from  one  of  these  places  to 
another  then  it  would  be  a very  different  matter,  and 
amalgamation  might  then  be  carried  out  with  consider- 
able economy,  and  if  that  were  so,  and  the  principle  of 
amalgamation  could  be  carried  out  with  economy,  the 
Guardians  of  Oastleblayney  Union  would  be  the  first  to 
applaud  that  principle.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that 
if  this  principle  of  amalgamation  is  carried  out  it 
would  affect  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief, 
inasmuch  as  according  to  the  present  system  of  admini- 
stration of  outdoor  relief  the  Guardians  of  the  different 
electoral  divisions  are  really  the  persons  who  super- 
intend the  administration  of  outdoor  relief.  The  old 
system  of  administration  by  dispensary  committees  has, 
of  course,  been  done  away  with,  and  it  is  now  adminis- 
tered, practically,  through  the  relieving  officer,  by  the 
different  Guardians  representing  the  electoral  divisions, 


and  on  account  of  the  great  distances  that  these  Guar- 
dians would  have  to  travel  it  is  estimated  and  believed 
that  the  attendance  at  the  different  weekly  meetings 
would  not  be  so  frequent  as  it  would  be  if  they  had 
only  to  travel  a short  distance,  as  now.  For  instance 
if  our  workhouse  was  closed  our  Guardians  would  have 
to  go  to  Garrick,  and  if  the  Garrick  Workhouse  was 
closed  the  Guardians  would  have  to  come  to  Castle- 
blayney. We  are  all  human,  and  we  know  a man 
would  be  disposed  to  take  a short  journey  far  more  fre- 
quently than  he  would  be  disposed  to  take  a long  jour- 
ney, and,  consequently,  we  think  the.  supervision  of 
outdoor  relief  would  be  thus  impaired,  for  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  different  electoral  divisions  would  not 
attend  as  frequently  as  they  ought.  The  Guardians 
also  think  that  if  the  unions  were  amalgamated  the 
bodies  would  be  unwieldy — they  would  he  rather  large. 
There  are  a great  number  of  Guardians  in  this  union 
and  also  in  the  other  unions  of  the  county,  so  that  if 
these  bodies  were  thrown  together— if  the  unions  were 
amalgamated — the  Guardians  of  our  union  think  that 
the  bodies  would  be  altogether  too  unwieldy  for  prac- 
tical work,  and  the  work  would  not  be  done  as  effec- 
tively. Then  the  question  of  gratuities  and  pensions 
and  increases  in  salaries  also  arises,  and,  having  regard 
to  all  these  things,  the  Guardians  of  our  union  believe 
the  principle  of  amalgamation  cannot  be  carried  out 
with  economy  and  in  sucli  ns  way  as  to  reduce  the  rates 
of  the  district.  Bub  if  the  result  of  this  Commission 
would  he  that  they  find  after  due  inquiry  throughout 
the  whole  country  that  the  principle  of  amalgamation 
can  be  effectively  applied  to  Ireland  in  such  a way  as 
to  reduce  the  taxation  of  the  country,  as  I stated  Wore, 
the  Castleblayney  Guardians  would  be  the  first  to 
applaud  it  if  they  thought  that  was  so,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  comfort  of  the  poor.  At  this  stage  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  that  supposing  that  happy  state  of 
affairs  was  brought  about,  that  amalgamation  would 
mean  a reduction  of  expense  without  impairing  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  I think  that  we  in 
Castleblayney  would  have  a very  strong  claim  to  repre- 
sent not  only  our  part  of  the  county,  but  I might  say 
the  whole  county  if  amalgamation  of  unions  should 
take  place  in  this  county,  and  if,  as  I saw  stated  in 
Monaghan  yesterday,  one  workhouse  is  only  to  be  re- 
tained for  the  whole  county.  With  regard  to  Castle- 
blayney Workhouse  I don’t  think  in  the  whole  County 
of  Monaghan  there  will  be  found,  at  least,  a better 
workhouse ; it  will  compare  favourably  with  any  work- 
house  in  Monaghan.  Within  the  last  four  years  a sum 
of  nearly  £900  has  been  spent  on  repairing  this  work- 
house  ; that  money  lias  been  spent  on  the  infirmary, 
which  is,  I think,  a credit  to  the  Guardians,  and  if 
you  inspect  it  you  will  find  it  is  really  all  I say— very 
neat  and  clean,  and  a credit  to  the  Castleblayney 
Board.  That  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  upon  the 
infirmary — upon  the  aged  ward — which  is  also  very  neat 
and  clean.  I was  through  it  all  yesterday,  and  I,  as  & 
Castleblayney  man  and  a resident  of  this  union,  was 
proud  of  the  state  of  the  aged  ward  ; it  is  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  they  have  laid  out  very  nice  little  gar- 
dens for  it,  and  the  aged  and  lunatics  could,  not  pos- 
sibly be  better  cared  than  they  are  in  this  house. 
They  have  lately  erected  two  new  consumptive  wards, 
and  I think  that  is  a claim  that  cannot  be  made  by  any 
other  union  in  the  county ; we  have  two  wards  lately 
erected,  especially  for  consumptives,  and  properly 
equipped.  On  the  drainage  system  they  have  spent  a 
large  sum  of  money  ; it  has  been  constructed  on  modern 
principles,  and  serves  the  whole  establishment  wits 
pipe  drains  and  everything  like  that,  so  that  the  work- 
house  at  present  could  not  be  better,  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  both  on  account  of  its  position  and  this 
drainage  that  has  been  introduced.  Then  they  have  a 
really  good  water  supply  with  hot  and  cold  water,  baths 
and  water-closets  in  connection  with  the  infirmary; 
they  have  also  spent  £ good  sum  of  money  on  securing 
a first-class  ambulance  on  the  lines  of  the  Dublin  Fire 
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Brigade,  with  four  wheels  and  rubber  tyres,  and  a good 
ambulance  for  the  fever  hospital  equipped  with 
stretchers.  The  surgery  is  also  equipped  with  a cold 
and  hot  water  supply,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  wards 
are  very  good  too,  and  in  fine  order,  and  have  movable 
baths  on  rubber  wheels.  The  condition  of  the  whole 
house,  I might  say,  could  not  be  in  a more  efficient 
state  than  it  is  at  present,  and  I don’t  think  there  is 
any  other  workhouse  in  the  county  will  beat  it  very 
much.  The  site  of  a workhouse  is  a matter  that  ought 
to  be  very  seriously  considered  ; we  are  situated  on  a 
hill  right  above  the  town — not  at  all  like  some  of  the 
workhouses,  actually  situated  below  the  level  of  the 
town — and  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion we  must  accept  the  theory  that  a lot  of  the  sewage 
of  a town  thus  situated  must  go  down  to  the  work- 
house,  and  it-  cannot  be  a healthy  site.  But  here  the 
workhouse  of  Oastleblayney  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  well-drained  and  very  sanitary.  We  have  also  a 
detached  building  which  could  be  used  for  either  an 
auxiliary  asylum  or  converted  into  an  orphanage— a 
detached  building  that  is  not  being  used  at  all  at  pre- 
sent- We  have  one  trained  nurse  and  two  assistants 
and  two  wardsmaids  in  the  infirmary ; we  have  a trained 
nurse  and  a wardsmaid  in  the  fever  hospital,  and  in 
the  idiot  ward  a male  and  female  attendant.  Dr. 
Wilson  will  tell  you  all  about  that  later  on.  In  the 
aged  ward  also  there  are  several  dormitories,  a com- 
fortable day-room,  and  all  that,  and  if  you  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  inspect  the  house  you  will  find 
I have  not  exaggerated  very  much. 

Chairman. — We  have  seen  it — last  week. 

Mr.  Laverty. — It  was  originally  for  1,056,  and  last 
Saturday  night  there  were  only  165  in,  so,  in  the  matter 
of  accommodation,  I think  we  are  in  a position  to 
ai-commodate  all  comers.  We  have  ample  room  in  the 
building  we  have,  and  ample  room  to  build  upon,  for 
we  have  eight  acres  not  yet  built  upon.  The  town,  of 
course,  is  in  a very  central  position.  Oastleblayney 
will  become,  I hope,  in  a year  or  two  one  of  the  most 
important  railway  centres  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
There  is  a new  railway  being  constructed  from  Armagh 
here,  and  there  is  also  a Bill  lately  passed  through 
Parliament  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Kingscourt  to  Oastleblayney,  bo  that  we  will  be  able 
to  serve  nearly  all  the  districts  lying  adjacent  to  ours. 
The  union  itself  extends  ten  miles  in  every  direction 
except  in  the  direction  of  Carrickmacross,  where  it  only 
extends  four  miles,  but  even  at  present  we  have  a rail- 
way that  could  serve  that  portion  of  the  district  very 
well ; there  are  two  railway  stations — one  at  'Oulloville 


and  one  at  Inniskeane  ; both  of  them  are  in  the  Cfarrick-  A7- 
macross  Union,  and  that  line  has  direct  communication  ‘ 01 
with  Oastleblayney ; ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  bring 
anybody  down  from  that  portion  of  Carrickmacross 
Union  into  Oastleblayney,  so  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  Oastleblayney  everything  points  to  its  being  the 
most  central  place  and  the  most  likely  and  the  best 
place  for  administering  these  districts,  if  you  think  it 
"ght  to  recommend  the  amalgamation  of  unions  for 
this  county.  There  are  a number  of  important  towns 
m our  union  as  well;  the  Poor  Law  Union  of 
Oastleblayney  comprises  the  town  of  Ballybay, 
the  town  of  Crossmaglen,  and  the  town  of 
-Newtownhamilton,  and  I might  also  say  that 
we  are  really  the  best  place  that  the  towns  of  New- 
townhamilton  and  Carrickmacross  could  be  served  out 
of,  because  we  are  right  in  the  centre,  and  in  a year  or 
two  will  become  a railway  centre  that  will  serve  all 
these  districts,  so  that  if  the  unions  are  to  be  amal- 
gamated I don’t  think  a better  centre  could  be  selected 
for  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  than  the  town 
of  Oastleblayney.  That  can  be  more  forcibly  said  in  a 
year  or  two,  when  we  have  these  two  new  railways  con- 
structed. There  is  another  question  that  will  be  dealt 
with.  Mr.  Smith  will  refer  to  a matter  that  will  per- 
haps weigh  very  much  with  your  Commission,  and  that 
is  a question  of  religious  denomination.  Mr.  Smith 
will  elaborate  all  that  himself,  but  it  is  from  bis  point 
of  view  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  different  religious 
persuasions  in  the  county — a very  serious  religious 
question— which  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
you.  The  reason  that  the  Guardians  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  did  not  want  amalgamation  was 
that  they  have  a very  fine  workhouse  ; they  are  getting 
on  very  harmoniously  together;  there  are  never  any 
quarrels  at  the  board ; they  are  a very  intelligent  and 
business-like  body ; they  don’t  usually  come  here  to 
make  a parade  of  their  eloquence,  but  to  do  business, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  done  business  is  amply 
proved  by  these  statements  I have  made  with  regard  to 
the  improved  hospital  and  all 'that.  These  are  matters 
that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  when 
unions  are  going  to  be  enlarged  I think  a preference 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  best  business  people.  I might 
also  mention  that  without  increasing  the  number  of 
inmates  in  our  workhouse  we  have  reduced  the  outdoor 
relief  by  £340,  and  there  is  no  corresponding  increase 
m the  number  of  inmates. 

Chairman. — You  have  got  the  figures  for  the  year 
just  over  ? 

Mr.  Laverty. — Yes ; the  clerk  will  give  them. 


Dr.  Wilson  examined. 


7770.  What  way  would  you  suggest  that  this  matter 
of  amalgamation  should  be  approached  yourself ; what 
are  your  own  views  with  regard  to  it?— I think  there 
are  too  many  workhouses  in  the  county. 

77.71.  How  many  workhouses  would  you  think  would 
be  sufficient? — I think  two  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

7772.  Would  you  suggest  where  these  workhouses 
should  be  situated  ? — I would  have  one  in  the  north  and 
the  other  in  the  south,  so  as  to  catch  both  ends,  and 
make  them  as  central  as  possible. 

7773.  You  would  not  agree  with  the  evidence  that  was 
given  at  Monaghan  yesterday  by  a battalion  of  witnesses 
that  one  workhouse  would  be  enough  for  the  county, 
and  that  that  should  be  in  Monaghan? — I think  that 
would  entail  a great  deal  of  hardship  on  the  poor — the 

of  them  during  the  winter  time. 

", tii  y°u  think  that  the  distance  from  the  upper 
eM  “ “e  county,  above  Carrickmacross,  to  Monaghan 
would  be  too  great  ? — It  would  be  an  utter  impossibility 
m some  cases. 

7775.  As  a matter  of  fact  that  distance  would  be 
nearly  thirty  miles.  With  regard  to  our  own  house 
ere,  are  you  aware  how  much  money  has  been  spent 
tely  in  improving  it? — Within  the  past  four  years,  I 
iw  looking  over  the  accounts,  there  has  been  over 
fcv  BPent,  and  there  was  £300  spent  a few  years  before 
*•  777*°  another  building. 

thatm°ney  spent  to  improve  the  infirmary 
wards  ' 61  Wards^ — Principally  the  infirmary  and  idiot 

tiJJ77'  ?^ve  J?11  a^so  constructed  two  new  consump- 
all  +rrds  3 laave  thoroughly  equipped  them  with 
the  modem  improvements. 


7778.  And  was  some  of  that  money  also  spent  on  the 
effective  drainage  of  the  establishment ?— There  was; 
the  house  is  thoroughly  drained  with  pipe  drains. 

7779.  In  your  opinion,  as  sanitary  medical  officer,  is 
it  in  a thoroughly  sanitary  condition  at  the  present 
time?— It  is;  and  there  has  been  a marked  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  old  people  since  the  drainage 
was  completed. 

7780.  Have  you  noticed  since  the  drainage  was  com- 
pleted a marked  decrease  in  diseases  that  usually  arise 
from  defective  drainage? — I have  just  stated  that. 

7781.  Have  you  also  introduced  into  the  workhouse  a 
good  water  supply? — We  have  a very  good  water  supply 

7782.  And  you  have  cold  and  hot  water  baths  in  the- 
infirmary?— We  have  on  both  sides — male  and  female. 

7783.  Was  a new  ambulance  lately  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  £100? — We  have  a very  fine  ambulance — 
four-wheeled  with  rubber  tyres— from  the  St.  John’s 
Ambulance  Society. 

7784.  Did  you  also  acquire  a new  ambulance  for  the 
fever  hospital ? — Yes;  a four-wheeled  ambulance  too. 

7785.  Is  it  properly  equipped  with  stretchers? — It  is. 

7786.  Are  you,  as  medical  officer,  satisfied  with  the 
kind  of  surgery  they  have  given  you?— Yes ; they  have 
improved  the  surgery  lately;  there  is  hot  and  cold 
water  put  in,  and  a new  operating  room. 

7787.  You  have  a private  ward,  too,  have  you  not,  in 
the  infirmary? — We  have  one  private  ward. 

7788.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  staff,  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  kind  of  staff  you  have  in  this  workhouse  ? - 
Yes ; I am  fairly  satisfied. 

7789.  How  many  trained  nurses  have  you  here? 

Two  trained  nurses — qualified  nurses. 

7790.  Have  you  any  assistants? — We  have  thros 
wardsmaids. 


Dr  VV 
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Nov  25  1903.  7791.  You  hare,  of  course,  a male  and  female  atten- 

' _L  ' dant  in  the  idiot  ward  ? — A male  and  female  paid  atten- 
Dr.  Wilson.  dant  in  the  lunatic  wards. 

7792.  I don’t  think  I exaggerated  much  when  I re- 
ferred to  the  idiot  ward  ; is  it  not  in  a creditable  state 
at  present  ? — The  idiots  are  very  comfortable  ; there 
were  also  two  day-rooms  built  for  them  recently,  which 
you  did  not  mention. 

7793.  And  they  have  very  comfortable  quarters  as 
regards  dormitories? — Yes.  The  whole  hospital  and 
the  male  lunatic  wards  are  supplied  with  wire-wove 
stretchers  and  hair  mattresses  ; most  of  them  in  the 
infirmary  now  are  Lawson  Tait's  Improved. 

7794.  And  you  supply  very  comfortable  quarters  to 
the  nursing  staff? — There  have  been  two  new  dormi- 
tories built  or  fitted  up  for  the  nurses  lately;  they 
have  three  dormitories. 

7795.  And  they  are  in  a very  good  condition,  and  well 
kept? — They  are. 

7796.  As  all  the  other  parts  of  the  house  appear  to 
be.  Taking  for  granted  that  this  principle  of  amal- 
gamation would  be  carried  out,  how  would  we  be  fixed 
with  regard  to  accommodation? — The  number  of  beds 
we  have  in  the  hospital  is  sixty-three ; forty-six  of 
them  are  occupied  to-day,  and  in  the  idiot  wards  we 
have  twenty-six  idiots ; all  the  beds  are  filled  but  one. 
We  have  accommodation  for  five  consumptive  males, 
with  a thousand  cubic  feet  for  each  patient,  on  the  male 
side,  and  five  on  the  female  side ; we  have  a thousand 
cubic  feet  on  each  side. 

7797.  How  many  patients  does  the  fever  hospital 
accommodate? — 'It  would  accommodate  twenty-eight. 

7798.  How  many  does  the  infirmary  accommodate? — 
Sixty-three. 

7799.  What  about  the  infirm  wards  ; I want  you  to 
tell  us  all  you  can  about  them? — We  have  sixty-three 
beds  in  the  infirmary. 

7800.  How  many  could  you  accommodate  in  the  con- 
sumptive wards? — Ten. 

7801.  Apart  from  these  wards,  is  there  not  a detached 
building  that  could  also  be  used  in  case  of  necessity 
for  increased  accommodation  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a large 
disused  wing  that  would  accommodate  fifty  at  least. 

7802.  And  we  have  eight  acres  of  land  attached  to 
this  workhouse? — We  have. 

7803.  That  could  be  built  upon? — If  necessary.  That 
large  wing  has  not  been  occupied  in  my  time  ; it  would 
hold,  at  least,  fifty  people ; there  are  three  large  dor- 
mitories in  it ; the  reason  that  place  was  nob  occupied 
formerly  was  that  we  had  no  water  supply  for  it ; now 
there  is  a new  water  supply  coming  into  the  town. 

7804.  Does  that  water  supply  actually  run  past  your 
gates  ? — Yes ; that  place  could  be  utilised  now  at  very 
little  expense. 

7805.  Suppose  the  Government  think  well  of  intro- 
ducing a Bill  to  do  away  with  a lot  of  these  work- 
houses,  how  would  Castleblayney  stand  ? — Stand  cen- 
trally for  the  south  division. 

7806.  And  are  they  nob  constructing  a new  railway 
between  Armagh  and  Ready? — Yes. 

7807.  And  has  there  not  also  been  a Bill  passed  for 
the  construction  of  a railway  from  Kingscourt  to  Castle- 
blayney?— I don’t  know  that  it  has  passed. 

Mr.  Laveriy. — It  has  ; Mr.  Daly  can  tell  us  that? 

Mr.  James  Daly. — That  will  cut  two  ways. 

7808.  Mr.  Laverty. — Since  the  infirmary  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  and  modernised  and  improved,  have 
-pot  the  small  farmers  of  the  locality  availed  of  it  far 
more  than  they  used  to  do  ? — Yes ; every  day  we  are 
getting  a better  class  of  patients  in  ; the  small  farming 
•class  are  sending  in  their  sick,  and  there  has  been  no 
charge  for  so  far;  the  Guardian®  have  not  made  a 
-charge  fos  so  far. 

7809.  Our  hospital  here  is  not,  unfortunately,  one  of 
those  county-at-large  charges,  as  at  Oarrickmaeross,  and 
Monaghan,  and  Clones ; we  have  to  pay  for  it  our- 
selves?— The  fever  hospital  is  not  a county-at-large 
charge  ; it  is  the  only  one  in  the  county  that  is  not. 

7810.  Oarrickmaeross  can  boast  of  that  distinction? — 
It  can  ; and  Clones  and  Monaghan. 

7811.  By  reason  of  our  not  being  a county-at-large 
charge,  how  much  additional  expenditure  does  that  en- 
tail here  ? — I cannot  say ; that  would  be  a matter  for 
the  olerk. 

7812.  How  many  towns  are  there  in  this  district ; 
four  or  five,  are  there  not  ? — Castleblayney  is  the  centre 
of  five  towns — 'between  six  or  nine  miles. 

7813.  Jnst  mention  those  towns? — Carrickmacross, 
nine ; Orossmaglen,  six ; Newtownhamilton,  eight ; 
Heady,  eight ; Ballybay,  seven  ; it  is  the  centre  of  the 
spider's  web. 


7814.  Chairman-. — Who  is  the  spider?  — Cast! 

blayney.  sue' 

7815.  Mr.  Laverty. — And  Mr.  Daly  is  the  fly  vn 

could  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  reduction  of  tl! 
outdoor  relief  ? — I don’t  know  that.  e 

7816.  Mr.  Muldoon. — In  the  event  of  this  Commit, 
sion  reporting  that  one  union  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  Monaghan  County,  would  it  be  any  advan 
tage  if  that  union  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  ? — It  would  certainly  ; it  would  entail  less  hard- 
ship in  bringing  the  people  from  the  outskirts. 

7817.  Yes  ; I agree  with  you.  Co  you  know  the 
valuation  of  the  portion  of  this  union  which  extends 
into  the  County  Armagh  ? — I do  not. 

7818.  The  railway  facilities  that  your  solicitor  spoke 
of  would  also  be  very  useful  in  taking  patients  and 
persons  out  of  Castleblayney  as  well  as  bringing  them 
into  it? — It  would. 

7819.  Mr.  Laverty. — Would  it  be  to  Monaghan  ?— (Not 
to  Monaghan. 

7820.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnar/han. — Is  Oastleblaynev 
in  North  or  South  Monaghan?— It  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  South  ; it  is  more  nearly  the  centre  of  the  county. 

7821.  So  that  if  you  were  going  to  have  two  work- 
houses,  in  dividing  the  county,  would  it  not  be  on  the 
very  dividing  lino?— It  would  be  nearer  than  any  of 
the  others. 

7822.  It  could  not  be  the  centre  of  the  entire  county 
and  the  centre  of  the  southern  part  ? — It  is  in  the  north 
of  the  southern  part,  but  it  is  the  most  central  town,  I 
think,  in  the  county. 

7823.  Ballybay  would  be  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  it  is  just  on  the  same  line  as  Castleblayney ; is  not 
Castleblayney  on  the  dividing  line  ; if  the  county  was 
divided  into  two  parts  would  not  the  line  be  drawn 
past  Ballybay  and  Castleblayney  ? — It  would,  I think 

7824.  So  if  you  wanted  to  have  a central  workhouse 
in  each  part  of  the  county  would  not  Oarrickmaeross  be 
more  central  than  any  other? — It  would  not. 

7825.  I think  your  spider  sits  in  the  comer  of  his 
web  this  time? — No  ; he  would  sit  in  the  centre  of  the 
southern  division  to  a large  extent. 

7826.  Do  you  remember  in  1900  the  dietary  in  Castle- 
blayney Union? — I do. 

7827.  What  kind  of  a diet  had  you  before  1900?— 
We  had  a middling  diet. 

7828.  You  changed  the  diet? — 'We  changed  the  diet; 
we  have  a fairly  good  dietary  at  present. 

7829.  In  1900  was  there  any  pressure  on  you  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  change  the  dietary  ?— There 
was  some  pressure,  but  the  Guardians  acceded  to  it 

7830.  Have  you  had  any  inquiries  during  the  past 
number  of  years? — We  had  one. 

7831.  Only  one?— One,  as  far  as  I am  concerned;  I 
don’t  remember  any  others ; we  had  some  within  the 
last  ten  years  ; two,  I think. 

7832.  Only  two? — As  far  as  I remember,  only  two; 
well,  labourers’  cottages,  if  you  wish  that. 

7833.  Was  there  any  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  the  workhouse,  of  the  staff,  do  you  remember?— 
There  were  complaints  made. 

7834.  Was  there  an  inquiry  held  ? — There  was,  and 
the  staff  was  completely  exonerated. 

7835.  Who  complained  of  them  ; why  was  the  inquiry 
started? — It  was  started  by  the  wife  of  a deceased 
patient. 

7836.  There  were  several  inquiries  then? — I know  of 
two,  that  is  all. 

7837.  This  proposed  railway  will  run  from  Cairick- 
macross,  won’t  it? — It  will. 

7838.  And  there  will  be  a station  at  Carrickmacross?— 
Yes. 

7839.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  stated  that  there  were  a 
better  class  of  patients  coming  into  the  infirmary  now? 
— There  is  decidedly. 

7840.  There  is  also  the  same  class — that  is  the  poor? 
— They  are  coming  in  still ; but  there  is  a class  that 
did  not  come  in  formerly. 

7841.  By  that  you  mean  to  show  that  the  infirmary 
is  serving  a more  useful  purpose  ? — It  is  becoming  better 
known,  and  the  people  are  appreciating  the  skilful 
nursing,  and  if  the  name  workhouse  could  be  done 
away  with  I believe  we  would  get  more  in. 

7842.  You  mentioned  also  that  the  Guardians  had 
not  charged  for  the  treatment  of  patients  ?— They  hare 
not ; they  have  never  charged  here  except  a few  cases. 

7843.  Why  should  they  allow  better-off  people  to 
come  in  without  paying? — It  is  to  encourage  them  to 
come  in. 
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7844.  Would  it  not  be  a proper  tiling  for  the  rate- 
payers and  also  for  the  patients  themselves  that  they 
should  pay  and  not  receive  it  off  the  rates  ? — The  Guar- 
dians have  acted  very  generously  in  the  matter. 

7846.  Do  you  think  they  are  acting  properly  in  the 
matter?— That  is  another  matter. 

7846-  Chairman. — I suppose  you  would  hardly  like 
io  give  an  opinion  on  that  ? — I would  not. 

7847.  Dr.  Bigger. — With  regard  to  operations,  do  you 
think  that  all  small  operations  or  all  classes  of  opera- 
tions should  be  performed  in  these  hospitals?— I do 
not. 

7848.  What  class  do  you  think  should  be  performed 
and  what  class  should  go  elsewhere? — Special  cases; 
eye  operations  a general  practitioner  should  not  do. 

"7849.  But  large  operations? — *1  think  they  are  justi- 
fied in  performing  them  now — abdominal  surgery  and 
such  matters. 

7850.  You  would  not  approve  of  sending  large  opera- 
tions to  the  county  infirmary  provided  they  were  able 
to  go,  and  not  emergency  cases  ? — I would  not ; only 
special  cases. 

7851.  Don’t  you  think  their  chance  of  recovery  would 
be  better  there? — I don’t  think  so. 

7852.  Better  equipment  of  the  operating  room? — I 
think  they  would  have  just  as  good  a chance  here. 
There  was  a question  about  the  classification,  about  the 
children  ; we  have  twenty-one  eliildren. 

7853.  Chairman. — Are  you  in  favour  of  keeping  them 
in  the  workhouse? — We  have  twenty-one  children  be- 
tween three  and  thirteen  years  of  age  in  the  workhouse  ; 
of  these  twelve  are  orphans  and  deserted  ; the  other 
nine  are  children  with  their  mothers.  I would  make  a 
distinction  between  those  children.  I think  the 
twelve  children  should  not  be  retained  here.  I have  a 
very  strong  opinion,  after  twenty  years’  experience  of 
workhouse  children  ; I think  they  should  be  sent  to  a 
central  industrial  school  with  either  one,  two  or  three 
unions  contributory  to  it. 


7854.  Dr.  Bigger. — Or  boarded  out?  — No;  not  iVo«.  25.  1003. 

boarded  out  My  experience  is  not  favourable  to  board-  — — 

ing  out  children  ; I prefer  an  industrial  school  where  Dr.  Wilson, 
they  would  learn  something,  and  not  turn  up  like  a bad 
halfpenny  every  year,  as  they  do  when  kept  in  a work- 

house. 

7855.  Chairman. — What  experience  have  you  had  of 
boarding  out  children  that  makes  you  have  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  them? — 'Well,  they  very  often 
come  back  here,  even  the  boarded-out  children. 

7856.  Can  you  give  me  instances  of  boarded-out  chil- 
dren ; are  you  speaking  of  hired-out  children  or 
boarded  out? — I am  speaking  of  hired-out  children. 

7857.  WTe  are  not  talking  of  that  at  all ; have  you 
had  any  experience  of  boarded-out  children?  — Not 
much. 

7858.  Do  your  remarks  altogether  apply  to  hiring 
out?— Yes. 

7859.  As  regards  boarding  out,  have  you  any  experi- 
ence of  that? — No ; not  much. 

7860.  Have  you  had  any  at  all? — I cannot  say  I 
have.  We  have  two  classes  of  aged  and  infirm  here  ; 
there  are  some  in  the  place  for  twenty  years  that  I re- 
member— people  _ that  came  in  here  through  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  control : broken  down 
in  health  and  other  causes — and  then  there  are  others 
here  of  the  tramp  class — jail-birds — they  come  and  go  ; 

I don’t  think  they  should  be  classed  together ; I think 
these  other  classes  who  have  no  friends  and  relations 
should  be  sent  to  a central  or  auxiliary  asylum. 

7861.  You  would  classify  them  according  to  char- 
acter?— I would  ; and  the  tramp  class  the  same.  The 
porter  tells  me  that  of  every  thirteen  tramps  who  come 
here  ten  of  them  are  of  the  itinerant  class — of  the 
pickpocket  class— and  the  three  are  down  on  their  luck 
— honest  tradesmen  ; ten  out  of  every  thirteen  turn  up 
here  every  three  months 


Mr.  Patrick 

7862.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  are  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
County  Oouncil  of  Monaghan? — I am. 

7863.  Suppose  some  of  the  workhouses  in  the  County 
Monaghan  were  wiped  out,  how  many  workhouses  do 
you  think  should  be  kept? — Well,  you  would  require 
two  at  least,  if  you  did  not  want  to  inflict  a very 
great  hardship  on  the  aged  poor  and  the  infirm  and 
sick. 

7864.  You  don’t  agree  with  the  Monaghan  folk? — I 
certainly  do  not. 

7865.  Even  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Monaghan 
people  were  right,  would  you  think  that  the  Monaghan 
people  should  be  allowed  to  keep  the  county  work- 
house  as  well  as  the  county  lunatic  asylum  and  the 
county  infirmary,  and  half  a dozen  other  things?  — I 
would  not  object  to  them  having  the  workhouse  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  county. 

7866.  But  you  would  object  to  having  the  workhouse 
for  the  whole  county  situated  in  Monaghan  ? — Certainly. 

7867.  Why  ? — (Because  it  would  entail  a great  hard- 
ship on  the  people  living  in  South  Monaghan  to  be 
taken  there — the  aged  poor  and  sick. 

7868.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  central 
P^ces  for  the  two  workhouses? — *1  am  not  sure  of  the 
geographical  position  of  North  Monaghan,  but  the 
most  central  part  of  North  Monaghan  and  the  most 
central  part  of  South  Monaghan. 

7869.  Where  do  you  think  the  workhouse  for  South 
Monaghan  ought  to  be  situated  ; we  will  let  North 
Monaghan  take  care  of  itself  ? — The  way  we  are  situated 
at  present  Oastleblayney  is  the  most  central  place  for 
South  Monaghan,  but  it  could  be  made  more  central 
ff  you  built  another  workhouse  in  South  Monaghan. 
But  as  it  stands  it  is  the  most  central. 

7870.  And  you  would  be  in.  favour  of  retaining  the 
workhouse  in  Oastleblayney? — I would. 

7871.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaqhan. — I just  want  to  ask 
you  about  the  location  of  Oastleblayney  ; you  seem  to 
think  it  is  in  the  centre  of  South  Monaghan  ; how  far 
is  it  from  ■Oastleblayney  to  Monaghan? — About  eleven 
roues  by  road ; the  travelling  from  Oastleblayney  to 
Monaghan  is  very  inconvenient  by  raiL 

787&  How  far  is  it  from  Oastleblayney  away  down 
near  Kingscourt,  where  the  county  goes  to ; is  it  not 
near  twenty?— I think  the  Oastleblayney  division  only 
goes  three  miles  beyond  Carrickmacross. 


Duffy  examined. 

7873.  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Oarrickmacross  1— 
Nine  miles. 

7874.  How  far  would  you  make  North  Monaghan 
come  down  if  you  were  making  a division  of  the  county  ; 
how  far  south  of  Monaghan  ? — As  the  division  is  at  pre- 
sent, I don’t  think  you  could  make  any  change  more 
suitable  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  if  you  have  two 
workhouses  for  the  whole  county. 

7875.  You  will  have  to  divide  the  county  into  two  if 
you  propose  two  workhouses  ?— My  idea  would  be  to 
have  a workhouse  at  Monaghan,  as  it  is  there  at  pre- 
sent, and  everybody  admits  that  Oastleblayney  is  the 
most  central  in  the  southern  division. 

7876.  I want  to  find  out  how  far  you  would  let 
Monaghan  Union  come  down  south  of  Monaghan  town  ; 
is  it  not  ten  miles  from  Monaghan  to  the  extreme  north 
of  County  Monaghan? — It  may  be.. 

7877.  Is  it  not  ten  down  to  Oastleblayney? — Yes. 

7878.  Does  not  that  just  show  that  Monaghan  is  in 
the  middle  of  North  Monaghan? — Then  why  not  give 
them  the  workhouse  in  North  Monaghan  ? 

7879.  You  said  Oastleblayney  was  not  in  South 
Monaghan  at  all  ? — I did  not  say  anything  of  the  sort. 

7880.  Monaghan  is  to  be  the  centre  of  North 
Monaghan;  how  far  are  you  going  to  let  Monaghan 
come  down  south  of  Monaghan  ? — Down  to  the  southern 
line  of  North  Monaghan. 

7881.  How  far  is  that?— I am  not  sure;  I have  not 
the  slightest  idea ; the  present  union  boundary. 

7882.  If  it  is  central  at  all  it  must  come  down  five 

or  six  miles;  how  far  is  it  from  here  to  Monaghan 
Union?  8 

A Guardian. — Five  miles. 

7883.  How  far  is  it  down  to  Kingscourt  ? — 'About 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles. 

7884.  If  it  is  five  to  the  north  and  fourteen  to  the 
south  Oastlelayney  cannot  be  in  the  centre? — 'Except 
you  built  a new  workhouse  altogether  and  put  it  into 
the  south  of  South  Monaghan  I don’t  see  how  you 
could  change  it. 

7885.  How  far  do  you  go  from  Oastleblayney  to  get 
to  the  County  Armagh  ; about  three  miles  ? — There 
may  be  a short  cut  that  three  or  four  miles  would 
bring  you  into  it. 

7886.  So  that  Oastleblayney  is  really  on  the  edge,  in 
a kind  of  comer  of  the  south?— It  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  by  the  map. 

2 M 
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78S7.  If  you  come  to  examine  it.  it  is  not  so  centrally 
situated  at  all?— We  are  not  contending  that  it  is,  but 
we  are  contending  that  as  it  exists  it  is  more  central 
than  Carrickmacross  to  administer  the  Poor  Law. 

7888.  When  the  railway  comes  down  to  Carriekmn- 
cross  won’t  it  be  in  the  centre  of  South  Monaghan  ? — I 
don’t  think  it  would,  and  I don’t  think  you  think  it 
either. 

7889.  Is  not  Castleblayney  just  in  the  direct  line  be- 
tween Dundalk  and  Monaghan  ; is  not  that  the  way  the 
tramps  go? — If  is  not  indeed.  I wish  it  was.  We 
have  to  go  to  Clones  and  branch  off  to  Monaghan. 

7890.  The  tramps  don’t  go  by  Clones  to  Monaghan? 
— What  other  way  would  they  go  except  by  road. 

7891.  A man  that  tramps  usually  goes  the  shortest 
way ; he  would  not  go  to  Clones  if  he  was  going  to 
Monaghan  ? — If  he  goes  by  rail  lie  must  go  that  way. 

7892.  A tramp  does  not  go  by  rail  ; Castleblayney  is 
just  in  the  direct  line  between  Dundalk  and  Monaghan? 
— It  is  by  road. 

7893.  So  that  is  just  a convenient  resting  place  for 
tramps  ; would  they  ever  go  by  Carrickmacross  ?— They 
could  not  possibly  if  going  from  Dundalk  to  Monaghan  ; 
but  I suppose  they  would  if  they  made  anything  by  it. 

7894.  Mr.  Mdrnaghan.— Was  this  question  of  amal- 
gamation discussed  at  the  County  Council  meeting? — 
It  was,  but  I was  not  present. 


7895.  Chairman.—- What  do  you  suggest  should 

done  as  regards  part  of  the  Cootehill  Union  that  i,  i! 
the  County  Monaghan  and  the  part  of  the  Clones  TTni^ 
that  is  in  the  County  Fernu£gh?-I  am  JKfib 
tell  you  I don  t know  sufficient  about  the  whole  thin 
to  give  you  an  answer  ; I have  not  studied  it  3 

7896.  Have  you  studied  as  regards  the  part  of 
Cootehill  Union  that  is  in  Monaghan? — I have  not 

7897.  Mr.  Lavcrty.— Don’t  you  know  the  part  of 

country  that  lies  a little  bevond  Ballybav  in  +1,1 
Cootehill  Rural  District ?-I  do."  J a the 

7898.  Where  would  that  be  most  conveniently 
attached  if  amalgamation  were  carried  out- ; would  it  be 
more  conveniently  attached  to  Castleblayney  that, 
Monaghan? — To  Castleblayney. 

7899.  Chairman.— Clones  or  Castleblayney  ?— I thint 
Castleblayney. 

7900.  Mr.  Laverty. — Is  there  not  a railway  station  at 
Rockcorry  that  serves  that,  and  there  is  a train  from 
Rockcorry  into  Castleblayney? — Yes. 

7901.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  would  take  them  from 

that  district  here  by  rail,  and  fully  half  an  hour  to  bo 
to  Clones  ?— It  would.  b 

7902.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Are  you  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians? — I am  not. 


Mr.  James  Eeelaghan  examined. 


7903.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  are  an  engineer? — I am. 

7904.  You  are  Engineer  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
here? — Yes. 

7905.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the 
map? — I did. 

7906.  Will  you  throw  some  light  on  this  much-can- 
vassed centre? — I don’t  know. 

7907.  How  far  is  it  from  the  lower  portion  of 
Monaghan  to  Castleblayney? — It  is  twenty-three  miles 
five  furlongs  from  the  lower  portion  to  the  Monaghan 
Union. 

7908.  From  the  upper  portion  of  Carrickmacross 
Union  how  /ar  is  it? — From  the  upper  portion  of  Car- 
rickmacross  to  the  Monaghan  Workhouse,  twenty-six 
miles  two  furlongs  twenty  perches. 

7909.  Would  Castleblayney  be  a more  central  place 
for  a workhouse,  supposing  there  were  two  retained 
in  the  County  Monaghan,  than  Carrickmacross? — Oh, 
it  would. 

7910.  You  were  a Poor  Law  Guardian  for  a number 
of  years  yourself? — I was. 

7911.  But  you  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  Castle- 
blayney would  be  the  place  for  the  workhouse  for  this 
end  of  the  county.  There  have  been  a great  deal  of 
improvements  carried  out  here  in  this  county  ? — There 
have. 

7912.  And  have  not  these  repairs  improved  the  work- 
house very  much  indeed? — Oh,  they  have. 

7913.  You  have  not  been  a member  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  since  the  Local  Government  Act  came  in? — I 
have  not ; you  cannot  act  in  two  capacities.  As  to  the 
one  workhouse,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  county  to 
Castleblayney  it  is  twenty-four  and  a quarter  miles, 
and  from  the  upper  end  of  Carrickmacross  to  Monaghan 
it  is  twenty-six  miles,  so  that  Castleblayney  has  two 
and  a quarter  miles  of  an  advantage  if  there  is  only 
one  retained — it  is  two  and  a quarter  miles  more  cen- 
tral. Taking  your  union  as  it  stands  at  present,  if  you 
retain  the  portion  of  Armagh,  undoubtedly  Castle- 
blayney is  far  from  central. 

7914.  Suppose  there  is  a workhouse  in  Castleblayney 
retained,  you  think  the  Armagh  portion  of  our  union 
should  be  still  kept  on  ? — It  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  send  them  any  place  else. 

7915.  How  far  would  it  be  to  Dundalk  from  that  end 
of  the  union  ? — Dundalk  is  not  on  this  map  ; I don’t 
know  exactly. 

7916.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  that  district  of 
Cootehill  ? — Yes  ; I am  the  arohitect  for  the  labourers’ 
cottages  there. 


7917.  Suppose  there  is  a re-arrangement  of  unions, 
where  do  you  think  that  part  of  Cootehill  Union  should 
go  ? — The  greater  bulk  of  it  should  come  here. 

7918.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  a place 
called  Clones  ? — >1  did ; I know  it  very  well. ' 

7919.  How  far  is  it  from  Castleblayney? — (As  the 
crow  would  fly  it  is  twenty-one  statute  miles. 

7920.  And  the  furthest  end  of  that  near  Bossies 
would  be  still  further  ? — Oh,  yes  ; it  would  be  further. 

7921.  Do  I understand  you  to  have  made  Castleblay- 
ney the  centre  of  the  County  Monaghan  in  case  that 
only  one  union  is  retainel  ?— It  is  the  most  central— 
twenty-four  miles  will  bring  you  to  the  verge  of  the 
County  Monaghan  from  Castleblayney  to  any  part; 
whereas  it  will  take  you  twenty-six  and  a half  miles 
from  Monaghan. 

7922.  That  is  a remarkable  engineering  feat — a per- 
fectly astonishing  result?— Well,  I cannot  help  it. 

7923.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan. — This  place  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  county? — I did  not  say  that 

7924.  You  said  it  was  twenty-four  miles  from  one 
end  and  twenty-six  from  the  other ; if  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  county  and  the  county  was  cut  in  two  it  could 
not  be  the  centre  of  the  county  and  then  the  centre  of 
another  part. 

7926.  Mr.  Muldoon. — The  county  cannot  have  two 
centres  by  any  engineering  ? — I really  don't  follow  you. 

7926.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnarjhan.— If  you  were  going 
to  divide  the  county  into  two  divisions  would  you  not 
divide  it  near  the  centre  ? — I would  not ; if  I was  mak- 
ing two  divisions  of  it  that  would  necessitate  two  work- 
houses.. 

7927.  If  there  were  two  workhouses,  and  you  were 
going  to  have  two  divisions  of  the  county,  would  you 
not  just  draw  the  line  past  Castleblayney? — I said  I 
would  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

7928.  Well,  if  it  was  in  the  centre,  and  you  were 
going  to  divide  it? — Ballybay  is  the  centre  of  the 
county. 

7929.  How  far  is  Ballybay  from  Castleblayney?— 
Ballybay  is  seven  miles  from  Castleblayney  and  eight 
from  Monaghan  ; if  there  was  going  to  be  one  work- 
house  in  the  county,  Ballybay  would  be  the  place  to 
build  it. 

7930.  Is  it  not  in  the  same  line  as  Castleblayney?— 
It  is,  but  I don’t  see  that  would  help  us  in  this  Inquiry. 


Mr.  Edward  M'Donnell  examined. 


7931.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I am. 

7952.  And  the  Guardians  are  against  this  principle 
of  amalgamation  because  they  think  it  cannot  be 
economically  carried  out? — Yes. 


7933.  Suppose  the  powers  that  be  don’t  agree  with 
the  Castleblayney  Board  of  Guardians  and  carry 
this  principle  of  amalgamation,  where  would  you  thuw 
the  workhouse  should  be  placed? — I would  say  vaflti 
blayney  ought  to  be  kept  anyway. 
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7934.  Why  do  you  think  so? — Well,  it  is  the  largest 
union ; Carriclcmacross  is  not  much,  more  than  half  of 
this  union  in  the  valuation. 

7935.  Do  you  know  the  valuation? — We  could  find  it 
here. 

7936.  The  population  of  Garrick  is  not  near  as  large 
as  ours  either? — Of  course  it  is  not  . 

7937.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a wise  thing  or 
a good  thing,  or  an  economical  thing  either  for  that 
matter,  to  retain  only  one  workhouse  in  the  County 
Monaghan? — I don’t  think  it  would;  the  expense  of 
transit  would  cover  the  saving,  in  my  opinion. 

7938.  Then  you  would  hardly  know  what  to  do  with 
the  white  elephants  left  on  your  hands  in  the  shape  of 
gaunt  workhouses? — No;  I would  not. 

7939.  Would  it  not  be  too  far  to  convey  the  aged 
and  sick  and  infirm  poor  in  winter  long  journeys  of  that 
sort? — It  would. 

7940.  You  have  effected  very  considerable  improve- 
ments in  the  workhouse  of  late  years? — Yes. 

7941.  Spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in  repairing  the 
place  and  putting  it  into  its  present  perfect  condition?— 
Yes. 

7942.  Supposing  there  was  a re-arrangement  of 
unions  where  would  you  think  the  County  Monaghan 
portion  of  the  Cootehill  Union  should  be  placed? — It 
could  come  here. 

7943.  Would  it  be  more  convenient  for  it  to  come  here 
than  to  any  other  part  of  this  county? — I would;  I 
suppose  portion  could  go  to  Clones  too. 

7944.  Do  you  think  the  Orossmaglen  portion  of  this 
union  could  be  more  conveniently  tacked  on  to  another 
union  than  this? — No ; except  one  portion  at  the  lower 
end  could  be  put  into  Newry. 

7945.  Mr.  James  A.  Mumaqhan. — When  you  said  the 
valuation  of  Castleblayney  Union  was  about  twice  as 
much  as  Carrickmacross,  you  were  not  speaking  from 
figures,  were  you? — ’Yes. 

7946.  You  have  the  figures,  have  you  ? — I have  them 
in  my  head. 

7947.  Do  you  know  that  the  valuation  of  Carrickma- 
cross is  £55,000  ? — It  is  hardly  that ; the  valuation  of 
this  union  was  £75,000  twenty-five  years  ago. 

7948.  About  half  of  it  is  in  Armagh? — No;  about  a 
third. 

7949.  Anyway,  there  is  a lai-ge  portion  of  Castle- 
blayney  in  Armagh  ? — There  is. 

7950.  And  it  is  only  £75,000  in  valuation? — It  was 
£75,000  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  is  greatly  in- 
creased since ; there  have  been  more  buildings  done. 

Mr.  Laverty. — The  valuation  of  Carrickmacross  is 
£55,000  in  last  Thom’s  Directory. 

7951.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  say  you  are  in  favour 
of  amalgamation,  and  you  think  it  is  necessary  as  well 

• to  retain  all  the  workhouses  in  Monaghan  ? — I am  not 
in  favour  of  amalgamation,  and  I will  show  you  why. 

I came  in  here  as  a Poor  Law  Guardian  twenty-five 
years  ago  with  a determination  to  knock  down  all  the 
poor-houses  if  I could.  I went  through  these  hospitals, 
and,  looking  at  the  poor  aged  and  infirm  people  there, 

I changed  my  mind.  In  those  times  that  I speak  about 
on  the  farm  of  land  on  which  I was  reared  there  were 
five  cottier  houses,  and  everyone  of  them  had  their 
turf-stack,  and  they  would  be  only  too  glad  'to  get  a 
poor  man  or  a poor  woman  to  stop  there;  they  lost 
nothing  by  .it.  Now  that  is  gone  away  out  of  the 
country ; there  are  no  bogs,  no  firing,  and  these  poor 
people  can  get  no  shelter  ; there  might  be  an  odd  per- 
son would  keep  them,  but  the  majority  would  not. 


7952.  But  you  know  things  have  changed  a good  deal  ..  _ 

since  twenty-five  years  ago — the  population  has  do-  ^ov'  2o’  *903- 
"eased  very  much?— It  has.  Mr.  ^“ard 

7953.  And  the  social  condition  of  the  country  is  not  M’Donnell. 
the  same  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago  ? — It  is  not ; 

they  have  not  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  be  social ; 
the  tiring  has  left  the  country. 

7954.  Apart  from  firing,  is  not  the  condition  of  the 
people  better  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago— not 
so  very  many  poor  people  as  then?— Well,  I suppose 
there  are  not. 

7955.  And  that  being  so,  what  was  needed  twenty- 

five  years  ago  is  not  needed  to-day  ?—, Still,  if  there  was 
accommodation  for  them  in  the  countrv,  they  would 
rather  stay  in  it.  ' 

7956.  In  the  four  workhouses  in  this  county— Car- 
rickmacross, Monaghan,  Clones,  and  Castleblayney— 
there  are  only  something  like  400  inmates  altogether  ; 
half  of  those  inmates  are  sick,  and  would  require  some 
attention,  perhaps  locally?— They  would. 

7957.  The  children  taken  out  of  that  would  reduce 
the  number  of  what  you  would  call  infirm  or  candidates 
tor  a wor ldio use  down  to  about  200 ; do  you  not  think 
that  one  workhouse  in  the  County  Monaghan  could 
ea*d?0acfomraodate  200  inmates? — I suppose  it  could. 

79o8.  And  if  some  provision  was  made  in  different 
localities  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  do  you  not  think 
that  it  would  meet  the  requirements  of  charity  and 
humanity  ?— You  could  hardly  establish  those  places 
without  heavy  cost  too. 

7959.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  cost  of  keeping  up  a 
workhouse  in  the  matter  of  fuel  and  staff  is  very  great  ? 

™°-  Suppose  you  could  do  away  with  the  staff  and 
TV  i ?—I  don’^  fchink  y°u  could  do  ^ay  with  the 
staff  altogether  without  giving  them  pensions. 

7961.  A pension  would  be  a disappearing  charge? 

I was  taking  for  my  standpoint  of  view  the  Monaghan 
jail  when  that  was  thrown  off  this  county ; I was  a 
keen  observer  at  the  time,  and  I could  not  see  that 
the  county  cess  was  anything  cheaper ; there  was  more 
ofiarged  for  the  conveyance  of  criminals  from  Ballybay 
and  Bockcorry  and  Monaghan,  and  those  places,  with 
a policeman  or  two  along  with  them,  than  would  main- 
tain them  in  the  jails,  and  if  these  workhouses  were 
done  away  with  there  would  be  as  much  expense  for 
the  conveyance  of  these  patients,  perhaps,  as  would 
support  them  a year  in  the  workhouse. 

7962. "  That  is  hardly  a fair  comparison  ; I don’t  think 
the  county  cess  was  responsible  for  that  charge  to  a 
great  extent? — It  was. 

7963.  That  was  a small  item? — It  was  a very  big 
item  in  the  County  Monaghan. 

7964.  You  could  hardly  put  that  in  comparison  with 
the  condition  of  things  at  present  with  regard  to  the 
Poor  Law ; what  I want  to  get  from  you,  as  a man  of 
experience,  is,  supposing  that  three  of  the  unions  in 
this  county  were  abolished,  supposing  that  the  firing 
and  the  upkeep  of  the  institution  and  staff  ceased  to  be 
a charge  on  the  ratepayers,  do  you  not  think  that  that 
would  bring  about  a considerable  reduction  in  the  local 
rates  ? — It  would  ; but  what  would  you  do  with  the 
houses  ; they  would  fall  for  want  of  firing. 

7965.  We  would  look  after  the  houses? — You  cannot 
do  it  without  coal  or  firing. 

7966.  If  the  houses  were  abandoned  you  would  have 
no  need  of  firing? — Then  they  would  fall. 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Sell  them  to  some  enterprising 
neighbour  to  make  an  industrial  home.  & 

Chairman. — Or  for  a quarry. 


Rev.  R.  H.  Smythe  examined. 


7967.  Mr.  laverty. — You  are  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man for  this  district?— Yes ; one  of  them.  I am 
7(§ram  of  tke  workhouse. 

968.  What  do  you  think  about  this  arrangement  of 
me  unions — the  reduction  of  workhouses?  — Well,  I 
ouid  be  strongly  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  and  from 
e remarks  made  by  this  gentleman  here  (Mr. 
TOAQ  -m.  ?10.re  Wrongly  now  than  ever  I have  been. 

. • That  being  so,  where  would  you  say  the  work- 
i °use,s  Jr°u^d  t>e  retained ; how  many  would  you 
workhouses  would  fully  satisfy  all  the 
neeas  of  this  county. 

sblnu’  do  you  think  these  two  workhouses 

^ula  be  placed? — Of  course,  looking  at  it  from  my 
sh mi l "mdP“ni'—;that  Is  the  religious  standpoint— I 
d say  that  if  a workhouse  be  retained  in  South 


Monaghan  it  should  be  at  Castleblayney.  Of  course, 

I have  many  other  reasons  I could  assign  why  this  Rev.  R.  H. 
should  be  the  workhouse  retained.  ' Smythe. 

7971.  Just  tell  us  what  you  think  about  it?— It  is 
purely  a personal  matter  with  me. 

7972.  What  is  the  reason  why  you  would  oppose  the 
workhouse  being  closed  here?— Religiously? 

7973.  No;  give  us  the  other  reasons  first?  — On 
account  of  the  equipment  of  the  workhouse  and  its 
central  position ; these  reasons  have  been  given  already. 

7974.  Now,  on  the  religious  aspect,  what  is  your 
reason?— In  this  particular  district  the  north-east  and 
northern  district  lying  around  Castleblayney,  and  then  the 
western  district  towards  Ballybay,  there  is  a very  con- 
siderable Presbyterian  population,  representing  some- 
where about  fourteen  congregations;  in  the  town  of 
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Nov.  25,  1903.  Car rickm across  there  is  no  Presbyterian  Church  and 
— - ’ no  Presbyterian  minister  nearer,  I think,  than  at  least 

Rev.  R.  H.  three  Irish  miles,  and  I would  consider  that  a very 

Smythe.  great  hardship  on  Presbyterian  inmates  who  might  be 

taken  from  two  miles  or  so  beyond  Newtownhamilton 
to  Oarrickmacross,  a distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles,  and  also  within,  I suppose,  five  miles  of 
Monaghan,  and  also  from  Ballybay  district  and  nil 
round.  We  have  only  one  little  Presbyterian  Church 
between  this  and  Carriekmacross,  eight  miles,  Broom- 
field ; the  Presbyterian  population  lies  largely  on  the 
other  side  of  Castleblayney. 

7975.  You,  of  course,  agree  with  the  other  witnesses 
that  this  would  be  more  central  than  any  other  town 
in  this  part  of  the  county  ?— Certainly,  to  any  person 
who  knows  the  geography  ; some  people  don’t  seem  to 
have  studied  the  geography  of  the  county ; they  take 
an  angle  for  a whole,  which  is  a great  mistake. 

7976.  Chairman. — As  regards  boarding  out,  have  you 
had  any  experience  of  boarding  out  children? — We  have 
not  had  any  boai'ding  out  here  ; it  has  been  suggested. 

7977.  Have  you  seen  it? — I have  not  seen  it,  but  I 
have  heard  it  strongly  recommended,  and  recommended 
by  officials  in  connection,  with  the  Poor  Law  system, 
and  strongly  recommended  to  myself,  but  I have  had 
no  personal  experience  in  places  where  I have  been. 
It  was  not  in  force  in  places  where  I have  been  before 
I came  to  Castleblayney,  and  since  I came  here  we 
have  had  no  experience  of  it ; but  I would  be  strongly 
opposed  to  the  system  of  hiring  out  children ; and 
another  thing  I wish  to  say  with  regard  to  the  woi-k- 
liouse  system  is  the  great  necessity  of  having  a classi- 
fication of  the  inmates — I consider  that  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  hardships  in  connection  with  our  workhouses — 
according  to  character,  and  another  thing  is  the  tramp 
question. 

7978.  Before  you  leave  that  part  I want  to  ask  your 
opinion  about  girls  who  come  in  to  have  illegitimate 
children  in  the  house ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  some 
arrangement  that  would  exclude  all  girls  in  that  con- 
dition from  workhouses  where  they  would  meet  other 
women  in  the  same  position? — Strongly  in  favour  of 
that. 

7979.  It  has  been  suggested  by  witnesses  elsewhere 
that  a good  method  of  dealing  with  such  cases  would 
be  by  sending  them  to  a central  penitentiary  conducted 
by  religious  bodies  belonging  to  the  various  religions 
that  these  girls  might  belong  to,  and  having  them  dealt 
with  there  with  a view  to  reclaiming  them  after  their 


first  lapse,  and  endeavouring  to  put  them  forward  in 
the  world  in  a more  hopeful  position  in  the  future?— 
I would  consider  that  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  meic_ 
that  could  be  performed  towards  unfortunate  Kiris  J 
circumstanced  ; as  if  they  were  taken  in  hand  verv 
frequently  at  that  particular  period  of  their  life  thev 
would  be  saved  from  a life  of  degradation  and  nut 
under  a good  religious  influence  in  connection  with 
whatever  denomination  they  belonged  to. 

7980.  I am  not  aware  that  your  religious  denominar 
teon  has  any  penitentiaries  at  present  in  Ireland?— 
We  have  none. 

798L  But  you  think  if  there  was  a necessity  for  it? 
—Of  course  there  are  homes-^there  is  what  is  called  the 
' ’ Home  where  girls  of  that  kind  are  taken  up  and 
l after. 

7982.  Then  you  have  them  in  that  sense?— Oh,  yes, 
in  that  sense  ; but  we  have  none  under  Government.  ^ 

7983.  But  if  girls  from  a district  were  sent  to  you 

and  if  the  amount  that  they  would  cost  in  the  work- 
house  were  paid  out  of  the  rates  to  such  an  institution 
do  you  see  any  difficulty  ?— There  would  he  no  difficult? 
whatever.  1 

7984.  You  were  going  to  pass  on  to  some  other  sub- 
jects about  the  tramps,  I think  ? — The  tramp  question 
I consider  a scandal— to  see  able-bodied  men  and 
women  tramping  about  from  year  to  year. 

7985.  You  refer  now  exclusively  to  those  who  are  not 
bona  fide  seekers  for  work,  but  who  are  professional 
vagrants? — If  there  is  such  a thing  as  a bona  fide 
seeker  for  work  he  is  a very  raTe  bird. 

7986.  We  do  meet  them? — There  are  exceptions  to 
every  case,  and  that  is,  I suppose,  a case  to  which 
there  is  an  exception,  but  if  you  happen  to  have  any 
•hay  to  make  or  potatoes  to  dig  you  would  find  how- 
earnest  lie  was  in  search  of  work. 

7987.  I mean  men  like  tailors  and  shoemakers  going 
from  town  to  town,  and  masons’  assistants? — Yes. 

7988.  Who  are  out  of  a job  and  go  to  another  placs 
tc  look  for  it? — Yes  ; but  I have  often  seen  them  em- 
ployed about  Castleblayney,  and  they  had  got  so  fasci- 
nated witli  the  tramp  life  that  they  would  only  woik 
for  a day  or  two,  or  perhaps  a week.  I have  seen  it 
again  and  again  during  the  twenty  years  I have  been 
here.  I believe  the  tramp  question  requires  to  he 
looked  after  very  carefully ; they  are  a burden  to  the 
country  and  the  rates,  and  the  struggling  farmers  at 
the  present  time. 


Rev.  Caron 
Wilson. 


Rev  Canon  Wilson  examined. 


7989.  Mr.  Lavcrfy.  You  are  the  Protestant  Rector 
of  the  parish  of  Muckno? — Yes. 

7990.  How  many  workhouses  do  you  think  should  be 
retained  ?— I think  there  ought  to  be  two — one  in  the 
North  and  one  in  South  Monaghan. 

7991.  Where  do  you  think  the  North  Monaghan  one 
should  be  placed?— I suppose  in  the  town  -of  Monaghan. 

7992.  And  where  do  you  think  the  South  Monaghan  one 
should  be  placed  ?— Certainly  in  Castleblayney. 

7993.  Suppose  the  town  of  Monaghan,  people  had 
their  own  way,  and  there  was  to  be  only  one  work- 
house in  Monaghan,  because  anything  that  is  going  in 
the  county  they  must  have  it  there,  where  do  you  think 
the  one  workhouse  should  be? — Castleblayney. 

7994.  You  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  that  Castle- 
blayney would  be  in  a more  central  position  for  a work- 
house  for  this  end  of  the  county  than  Garrick  ?— I do. 

7995.  Are  you  well  satisfied  with  the  infirmary 
arrangements  in  the  workhouse  here? — I think  they 
are  very  good. 

7996.  Do  you  think  the  staff  is  efficient  too? — I think 
the  staff  are  very  careful. 

7997.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  a great  many 
improvements  have  been  carried  out  in  this  workhouse  ? 
— Yes. 

7998.  Chairman.  — You,  perhaps,  have  heard  the 
questions  I put  just  now  about  girls  who  come  in  with 
illegitimate  children? — I thoroughly  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Smythe  said  ; I think  it  is  a great  pity  to  have 
them  mixed  up  with  the  ordinary  inmates  here. . 

7999.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  such  women  being  in 
the  workhouse  where  there  are  women  sometimes  with 
three  or  four  illegitimate  children  even  in  the  work- 
house,  do  you  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
great  dislike  that  respectable  people  have  to  come  into 
the  workhouse — the  knowledge  that  that  class  is  there? 
— I am  very  sure  it  has,  because  they  have  often  told  it 
to  me,  and  it  has  a bad  effect  and  a bad  tone  on  the 
general  inmates. 


8000.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — They  have  a great  number 
of  children  in  this  house  ; do  you  know  the  reason  why 
they  never  adopt  the  boarding-out  system  ? — I do  not ; 
but  I think  the  boarding-out  system  would  be  a very 
good  one. 

8001.  You  would  approve  of  it  yourself  ? — Thoroughly. 

8002.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  workhouse  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  Monaghan  County  ? — I think 
it  would  be  very  uncomeatable. 

8003.  Supposing  there  was  one  workhouse  and  four 
places  for  the  sick  managed  on  a modest  scale,  do  you 
not  think  that  that  would  come  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
county  ? — *It  might ; but  I think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  two. 

8004.  We  find,  on  inquiring  into  the  matter,  that  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions  stay  there  for  a very 
lengthened  period,  and  we  also  find  that  these  ages 
people  have  very  few  friends  that  ever  come  to  visit 
them,  and  it  occurs  to  me,  as  a man  who  would  like  to 
bring  about  economy  where  it  could  be  done  without 
injury,  that  if  one  institution  was  devoted  to  the  in- 
firm of  the  County  Monaghan  and  a few  institutions  for 
the  siok  of  the  various  localities  it  perhaps  might  suit 
the  needs  of  this  county  ; what  do  you  think  of  that 

I don’t  know  exactly ; a good  many  of  the  infirm  bare 
got  friends,  who  come  to  see  them,  and  I am  afraid  u 
you  had  it  only  in  one  portion  of  the  county  that  they 
would  be  more  desolate  than  ever. 

8005.  The  general  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  people  who  have  been  a long  time  in  the  house  i 
that  they  are  neglected  by  their  friends— the  sick  are 
looked  after  and  visited,  but  the  old  chronic  cases  se 
to  have  no  person  to  look  after  them.  Now,  if  t11 
was  a home  made  for  them  in  some  central  portion 
the  county,  where  there  could  be  proper  classificatio 
and  proper  supervision  and  better  treatment  at  no -to 
expense,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a desira 
thing  ? — Certainly. 
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Mr.  Bernard  Farnon  examined. 


8006.  Mr.  Laverty. — Are  you  a member  of  the  Urban 
Council  in  Oastleblayney  ?— Yes  ; Vice-Chairman. 

8007.  Have  you  thought  over  this  subject  of  amal- 
gamation?— Yes.  My  opinion  is  that  a reduction  of 

workhouses  would  be  very  good  on  the  principle  of 
economy  and  saving  the  rates. 

8008.  How  many  do  you  think  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  County  Monaghan? — I believe  two  would  be  suffi- 

C 8009-  You  don’t  think  one  would  be  enough? — Con- 
sidering the  extent  of  the  county  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  patients  from  the  south  end  down  to 
Monaghan  if  it  was  established  there — for  one  work- 
house  very  difficult — and  it  would  entail  an  enormous 
amount  of  hardship  on  the  poor  and  infirm. 

8010.  And  admitting  the  necessity  for  two,  where 
do  you  think  these  should  be  planed? — Oastleblayney 
would  be  a very  desirable  centre,  and  I think  it  would 
be  the  most  convenient  for  all  parties  for  one,  and 
Monaghan  would  be  the  place  that  would  be  suitable  for 
another. 

8011-  Would  you  think  that  Oastleblayney  would  be 
a more  central  place  for  the  whole  county,  if  there  was 
only  one  workhouse,  than  Monaghan? — 1 do  believe  it 
would. 

8012.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  a bad  railway  ser- 
vice to  Monaghan  for  the  rest  of  the  county? — Yes  ; 
very  bad. 

8013.  There  is  no  direct  railway  communication  with 
this  part  of  the  county  and  Monaghan  at  all? — There 
is  not ; you  would  have  to  go  round  by  Clones  or  go  up 
by  Dundalk  to  Armagh. 

'8014.  And  there  will  be  a very  effective  railway  con- 
nection with  this  town  before  long? — Yes  ; it  is  already 
in  construction  from  Armagh  to  Oastleblayney,  and  it 
connects  with  the  Great  Northern,  so  that  you  can  get 
to  any  portion  of  the  county. 

8015.  You  took  a great  interest  in  the  working  of  the 
infirmary  when  you  were  a Guardian  here? — I did. 

8016.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  way  the  work  was 
done  there? — I was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  im- 
provements that  were  carried  out. 

8017.  In  the  whole  establishment  ? — There  was  a 
wonderful  improvement.  I was  quite  astonished  to  see 
the  improvements  that  were  carried  out  since  I was 


here  before.  The  workhouse  is  in  a most  efficient 
state. 

8018.  What  was  done  in  your  time  when  you  were  a 
member  of  the  board? — There  was  introduced  a new 
water  scheme — a hot  and  cold  water  system — and 
trained  nurses. 

8019.  Sir.  Muldoon. — Monaghan  is  the  Assize  town 
of  the  county? — It  is. 

8020.  It  calls  itself  the  capital  of  the  county? — It 
may  do  so ; no  doubt  it  is. 

8021.  Nobody  calls  Oastleblayney  the  capital  of  the 
county? — No. 

8022.  The  County  Council  meet  at  Monaghan  ? — They 
do. 

8023.  And  the  Asylum  Committee? — Yes  ; but  they 
were  to  have  met  at  Castleblayney  as  well,  but  by  some 
operation  or  some  process,  which  we  cannot  understand 
— a bit  of  wirepulling  in  my  opinion — they  grabbed  up 
the  entire  thing— books  and  system  and  all — and  car- 
ried them  down  to  Monaghan  to  the  detriment  of  this 
district. 

3024.  And  they  have  a railway  into  Monaghan  now, 
but  a bad  service  you  tell  us? — From  Castleblayney 
they  have  not,  unless  you  go  round  by  Clones. 

8025.  You  can  go  by  railway  from  Oastleblayney  to 
Monaghan  ? — You  can,  and  you  can  go  by  Armagh  too, 
but  the  distance  is  great. 

8026.  I suppose  the  railway  service  is  capable  of 
improvements  ? — Unless  you  made  a direct  line  I don’t 
see  how  you  can  improve  it. 

8027.  Mr.  Laverty. — How  long  does  it  take  you  to  go 
from  Castleblayney  to  Monaghan  by  railway? — If  you 
start  from  here  at  eleven  o’clock,  it  would  be  three 
o’clock  when  you  were  in  Monaghan. 

8028.  It  takes  you  as  long  to  go  to  Monaghan  as  it 
does  to  Dublin?-— It  does. 

8020.  Mr.  Muldoon.—  -If  you  were  coming  from 
Monaghan  to  the  new  workhouse  at  -Castleblayney  it 
would  take  you  a long  time  also  ? — No  ; you  would 
come  by  road.  We  have  an  improved  ambulance — • 
none  better. 

8030.  Castleblayney  is  a splendid  town  to  get  into, 
but  nobody  can  get  out  of  it? — I would  not  say  that ; 
it  is  a splendid  town,  and  when  you  come  to  it  you 
would  like  to  stop  in  it  because  of  the  cleanliness — that 
is  one  of  the  things  about  it. 


Mr.  James  Donaghv  examined. 


8031.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  axe  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  and  also  a member  of  the  Orossmaglen 
Rural  Council? — Yes. 

8032.  Are  you  the  spokesman  of  the  Orossmaglen 

Rural  Council ; you  were  sent  here  to-day  by  the 
Armagh  portion  of  the  Orossmaglen  Rural  Council? — • 
Yes.  ” 

8033.  How  many  years’  experience  have  you  -as  a 
Guardian? — I suppose  I am  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
here. 

8034.  Is  your  portion  of  this  union  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  present  arrangements? — Yes. 

8035.  You  would  not  like  to  be  cut  off  Castleblayney 
and  added  on  to  another  of  the  adjoining  unions  ? — No  ; 
the  other  unions  are  too  far  away. 

8036.  How  far  is  Newry? — About  twelve  Irish  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  Orossmaglen  Rural  District. 

8037.  How  far  is  Armagh? — About  the  same. 

8038.  How  far  to  Dundalk? — About  the  same,  and 
the  same  to  -Carrick. 

. 8039.  And  this  is  the  most  convenient  to  you? — Yes ; 
it  is  about  six  or  six  and  a half  miles  to  the  centre  of 
Orossmaglen. 

8040.  H-ow  far  is  it  to  Carrick? — It  would  be  about 
twelve  miles,  Irish. 

804L  You  would  not  like  to  have  to  go  to  Carrick  ? — 
Iwould  not ; I would  go  ten  miles  of  a road  to  avoid 

8042.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  workhouses  should 
be  reduced? — I would  think  two  would  be  sufficient  for 
this  county ; not  to  change  Armagh  from  Oastleblayney. 

8043.  Of  course  you  would  be  in  favour  of  retaining  a 
workhouse  in  Oastleblayney? — Yes ; it  would  be  a great 
disadvantage  if  our  portion  was  taken  from  CJastle- 
biayney  and  changed  to  another  place. 

8044.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Do  you  know  what  the  valua- 

£5R  mn  y0Ur  Por^on  — Castleblayney  is  £56,000  or 


8045.  About  half  what  Monaghan  is? — I don’t  know 
what  Monaghan  is. 

80416.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — -Was  this  question  of  the 
boundaries  considered,  do  you  know,  in  the  County 
Armagh,  as  to  the  division  of  the  counties? — Yes. 

8047.  Did  the  question  come  up  at  the  County  Coun- 
cil ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

8048.  You  don't  speak  from  a representative  position, 
only  just  as  a member  of  the  community  ? — It  was 
talked  of  at  the  district  meeting,  and.  they  were  satis- 
fied it  would  not  be  touched. 

8049.  Was  there  any  special  notice  sent  out? — No. 

8050.  Was  the  matter  considered? — There  were  two- 
men  appointed  to  come  here. 

8051.  I want  to  know  if  there  was  any  question  as  to- 
the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  the  County 
Armagh  being  a self-contained  county  as  regards  Poor- 
Law  as  well  as  other  county  work? — Not  that  I know 
of. 

8052.  And  the  expression  you  have  given  us  to-day  is‘ 
just  speaking  for  yourself  ? — Yea  ; I speak  for  the  -poor 
of  the  district. 

8053.  You  can  hardly  say  you  speak  for  the  poor 
when  the  matter  was  not  discussed  on  notice  of  mo- 
tion ? — I am  aware  that  the  poor  of  the  district  come  to 
this  house,  and  their  Mends  come  here  to  visit  them 
too. 

8054.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  there  seems  to  be  a desire  put  forward  that  the 
county  should  be  self-contained,  that  the  Poor  Law 
system  should  be  confined  to  the_  county  itself,  and 
should  not  extend  into  other  counties? — I have  read  of 
that,  but  it  would  be  very  ungrateful  if  our  portion  of 
the  county  was  sent  away  to  Armagh  or  Newry. 

8055.  Chairman. — How  far  are  you  from  Armagh  ?-  - 

Orossmaglen  is  sixteen  miles.  ; 

8056.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  far  from  Newry? — Thirteen 
or  fourteen  Irish  miles,  and  it  is  nine  miles  to  Dund-alk. 

8057.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan. — So  Dundalk  would  be  the 
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nearest  place  for  you? — If  you  took  the  centre  of  the 
dms'on  it  would  be  longer  ; it  would  be  twelve  miles. 

8058.  The  reason  I ask  you  the  question  is  the  matter 
might  come  up  when  we  get  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Armagh,  and  I just  wished  to  know  if  any  public  body 
had  given  the  matter  consideration  and  come  to  a con- 
clusion on  the  question  ? — N ot  that  I am  aware  of. 

8059.  Mr.  Laverty. — The  matter  was  discussed  twice 
by  your  board  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8060.  Chairman.  — But  by  the  District  Council  of 
Crossmaglen  ? — Oh,  certainly. 


8061.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — And  on  notice  w 

sent  out?— Oh,  yes  ; certainly.  I beg  your  paring0? 
thought  it  was  the  County  Council  you  weKX1 1 
about.  J talking 

8062.  Chairman.— I suppose  you  will  Co  to  tt, 
county  meeting  at  Armagh  on  the  1st  of  D«embw? 
There  are  two  gentlemen  from  our  district  that  wif 

8063.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan Were  vm 

pointed  by  the  Council  to  come  here?— Yes.  ‘ 4p- 

8064.  Anybody  else?— Yes;  he  is  here. 


Mr.  Owen  Caraher  examined. 


8065.  Mr.  Laverty.— You  are  also  a member  of  the 
Crossmaglen  Eural  Council? — Yes. 

8066-.  Is  it  not  so  that  there  were  two  meetings  of 
the  Council  at  which  this  question  of  amalgamation  was 
discussed? — Yes. 

8067.  And  is  it  not  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your 
Council  that  the  County  Armagh  portion  of  this  union 
should  not  be  cut  off  from  tliis  union  and  added  to  any 
other  union  in  Armagh? — It  is  the  feeling  throughout 
the  whole  district  fi  am  north  to  south. 

8068.  And  is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  Eural  Council? 

8069.  They  don’t  want  to  be  cut  off  from  Castle- 
blayney  Union  at  all?— They  do  not. 

8070.  And,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  they  are  cer- 
tainly against  the  Poor  Law  system  being  administered 
by  counties ? — Yes;  we  have  the  opinions  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council  from  both  ends. 

8071.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Donaghy  that  the  incon- 
wenience  would  be  too  great  if  they  are  put  on  to 


Armagh  {—Certainly ; there  is  no  railway  commm,iM 
tion  whatever.  a' 

8072.  Chairman.— It  is  on  the  way?— It  would  n„t 
suit  us  ; it  is  not  in  our  way. 

• 8073:  You  would  have  to  go  into  Castleblavnev  to 
catch  the  tram  ?— Yes ; or  go  to  Dundalk.  It  i‘8  8, 
near  almost  to  go  to  Dundalk  as  to  go  round  bv 
Monaghan.  * 

8074.  Mr.  Laverty.— How  far  would  you  have  to 
walk  to  Dundalk  to  catch  the  train  from  where 
live? — To  Culloville  is  beyond  two  Irish  miles. 

8075.  Then  you  would  have  to  go  away  round  bv 
Dundalk  to  get  to  Armagh  ?— Yes  ; I very  often  had 
to  go  that  way. 

8076.  How  many  hours  would  it  take  you?— You 
would  leave  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  be 
there  about  eleven  o’clock. 

8077.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan.— Is  this  the  Eural 
Council  that  sent  you  here? — Yes. 

8078.  Not  the  Guardians? — Not  the  Guarding. 


Mr.  James  Duffv  examined. 


8079.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  are  a member  of  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians? — Yes. 

3080.  And  you  were  a Poor  Law  Guardian  for  a great 
many  years? — Twenty  years. 

8081.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  workhouses  should 


he  reduced  in  this  county?— I believe  two  would  be 
sufficient. 

8082.  Where  do  you  think  these  two  should  be 
placed?— I believe  Castleblayney  would  be  the  centre 
for  South  Monaghan. 


Mr.  Thomas  Mohan  examined. 


8083.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council? — Yes. 

8084.  And  the  portion  you  represent  is  in  tliis  union? 
— Part  of  its. 

•8085.  And  part  of  it  is  in  Garrick? — Yes. 

"8086.  How  many  workhouses  do  you  think  would  be 
enough  for  the  County  Monaghan? — It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  County  Council  that  the  workhouses  should  be 
decreased,  from  an  economic  point  of  view ; they  have 
not  considered  where  those  workhouses  should  be  placed. 
Personally,  I think  at  least  two  should  be  enough  for 
this  county. 

8087.  Where  do  you  say  they  should  be  placed? — I 
really  have  not  considered  that.  I should  say,  from  a 
geographical  point  of  -new,  that,  at  any  rate,  Castle- 
blayney should  be  retained  if  there  were  one  for  the 
county,  but  if  there  were  two  for  the  county  I cannot 
say  the  effect  of  having  one  at  Monaghan.  I know  from 
experience  of  the  County  Infirmary  that  is  there — I am 
one  of  the  Governors — that  the  poor  and  sick  from 
Carrickmacroes  and  round  here  won’t  go  to  Monaghan  ; 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  there ; if  there  was  only  one 
workhouse  retained  for  the  county  it  would  be  a mis- 
take to  have  it  in  Monaghan ; the  infirmary  people 
won’t  go  there. 


8088.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — What  portion  of  tie 
county  do  you  live  in? — Six  miles  from  here  in  the 
Oarrickmacross  direction. 

8089.  You  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  between 
Castleblayney  and  Oarrickmacross t — None  whatever; 
what  would  be  the  best  for  the  ratepayers. 

8090.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan. — That  is  if  there  is 
one;  if  there  are  two  you  would  not  say  it  is  more 
central  than  Oarrickmacross  ? — I really  could  not  say  if 
there  were  two. 

8091.  Mr.  Muldoon. — A good,  portion  of  Castle- 
blayney is  in  Armagh  ? — I believe  so. 

8092.  If  that  was  sent  into  its  own  county  under 
any  reform  that  now  takes  place  this  would  be  a very 
small  union? — Yes;  but  there  is  part  of  Oootehill 
Union  that  could  be  sent  in. 

_ 8093.  There  are  seven  divisions  of  the  Cootehill 
Union  and  four  are  nearer  to  Monaghan  than  to  Castle- 
blayney ? — I take  it  for  granted  that  may  be  so. 

Chairman.— To  Clones. 

8094.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Nobody  dreams  down  here  of 
continuing  Clones.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Clones?- 
Yes;  by  road  it  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  from 
here.  I know  we  have  a great  delay  there  going  to 
Monaghan. 

8095.  You  know  it  is  in  a comer  of  the  county  ?— 
Yes  ; I believe  so. 


Mr.  Peter  Connellan  examined. 


8096.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  live  on  the  Cootehill  side 
of  the  county? — Yes,  sir. 

8097.  Where  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient to  put  the  County  Monaghan  portion  of  the 
Cootehill  Union? — I believe  there  are  three  divisions 
that  should  go  there — Armey,  Comeen,  and  I don’t  re- 
member the  other ; they  just  lie  alongside  at  the  very 
verge  of  where  I live  myself. 

8098.  Would  it  not  be  more  convenient  to  send  all 


the  Monaghan  divisions  of  Cootehill  to  Castleblayney 
than  to  Monaghan  ? — I believe  it  would,  but  those  three 
divisions  would  be  more  convenient,  even  if  the  whole 
four  unions  are  kept. 

8099.  Chairman. — Would  Newbliss  he  more  con- 
venient?— Not  if  Clones  was  kept. 

8100.  Mr.  Laver ty. — But  if  Clones  was  closed  up, 
would  the  divisions  lying  towards  Newbliss  he  more 
conveniently  added  to  these  divisions? — I don’t  know- 
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8101-  Mr.  Muldoon. — Do  you  know  Lisnacree  and 
Ahabog ; are  not  these  near  Monaghan  Road?— Yes; 
I believe  they  would  be  more  convenient  to  Monaghan, 
but  the  divisions  I mention  are  on  the  very  verge  of 
where  I am  living. 

8102.  In  the  event  of  Castleblayney  being  broken  up, 
where  would  you  like  to  go  ? — There  is  no  fear  of  that. 

8103.  Chairman. — If  that  terrible  catastrophe  were 
to  happen  what  would  be  your  choice? — I would  build 
a new  one  at  B-allybay  and  knock  the  whole  four ; that 
place  is  central. 

8104.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan. — Which  would  you 
go  to,  Monaghan  or  Carrickmacross? — I would  go  to 
neither,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  the  poor  there  would 
be  more  than  their  support  here,  not  to  talk  of  what 
misfortune  might  happen  them  on  the  way. 

8106.  Chairman.— But  they  would  be  well  taken  care 
of  when  they  got  there  if  they  got  over  the  road  safely  ? 
—I  am  sure  they  would  at  Monaghan,  but  Carrickma- 
cross is  on  the  verge  of  Meath  ; it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion altogether ; it  is  like  Clones. 

Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan. — I appear  for  the  Carrick- 
macross Board  of  Guardians,  and  as  you  have  heard 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  in  the  county  already 
yon  will  have  plainly  before  you  the  questions  that  I 
will  have  to  touch  upon.  The  Carrickmacross  Board  of 
Guardians  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Oouny  Coun- 
cil, that  fewer  workhouses  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
county.  They  are  also  in  favour  of  leaving  apart  from 
the  County  Monaghan  those  portions  of  other  counties 
which  are  at  present  included  in  the  unions  partially 
in  this  county.  They  think  that  if  these  portions  were 
cut  off  and  formed  for  Poor  Law  purposes  part  of  the 
county  in  which  they  are  situated  the  coimfcv  could  be 
divided  into_  two  portions— one  north  and  one  south— 
and  they  think  one  workhouse  would  be  necessary  for 
each  portion.  From  the  south  of  the  County  Monaghan 
to  Monaghan  town  would  be  so  far— almost  thirty  miles 
—they  think  it  would  not  at  all  meet  the  wants  of  the 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  in  favour  of 
having  one  workhouse  situated  in  North  Monaghan, 
and  on  the  question  of  where  that  should  be  they°don’t 
wish  to  express  any  opinion.  But  they  think  that  one 
workhouse  being  situated  in  North  Monaghan,  Carrick- 
macross is  the  natural  and  suitable  position  for  any 
workhouse  in  South  Monaghan.  If  you  look  at  the 
map  you  will  find  that  a division  of  the  county  made 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  county  into 
two  parts— north  and  south— would  cut  across  Bally- 
hay,  and  on  the  same  line  is  Castleblaynev.  Carrick- 
macross is  situated  ten  or  eleven  miles  south  of  Castle- 
blayney, and  the  county  extends  for  a distance  in 
every  direction.  The  proposed  new  line  of  railway 


from  Kmgscourfc  through  Carrickmacross  to  Castle- 
blayney would  make  effective  communication  for  all 
parts  of  South  Monaghan  to  bring  them  to  Cairick- 
macross.  You  will  have  evidence  before  you  that  the 
workhouse  m Carrickmacross  is  quite  a model  one.  I 
will  not  touch  upon  it  now,  because  we  will  have  it  all 
m evidence,  bub  the  Carrickmacross  Board  of  Guar- 
dians pride  themselves  that  their  workhouse  is  certainly 
the  first  in  the  county,  and  one  of  the  very  first  in 
Ireland  ; they  have  a trained  nurse  and  every  accom- 
modation necessary,  and  the  workhouse  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  nuns.  There  has  never  been  any  com- 
plaint that  the  Guardians  have  not  carried  out  the 
duties  which  were  cast  upon  them.  They  have  given 
outdoor  relief,  not  extravagantly,  but  they  have  taken 
into  due  consideration  the  reluctance  of  people  who  are 
suddenly  left  destitute  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ; they 
have  taken  that  into  account,  and  have  given  them 
temporary  assistance.  They  have  also  boarded  out 
their  children,  and  I think  you  will  find  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  a great  success.  A workhouse  to  serve 
the  southern  portion  of  the  County  Monaghan  should 
be  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  county  and  if  there  are  to  be  two  workhouses  in 
the  County  Monaghan  it  is  quite  plain  that  Castle- 
blapey  is  just  on,  the  verge  of  the  two  divisions.  You 
will  hear  further  of  the  advantage  of  Carrickmacross 
workhouse  and  its  effective  administration,  and  I need 
not  go  into  that,  but  I think  you  will  say  that  one 
workhouse  would  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  County  Monaghan,  the  distance  is  so 
great  to  any  other  union  that  could  be  proposed  ; it 
would  involve  so  much  delay  in  carrying  patients,  and 
it  would  be  at  such  a distance  from  persons  who  mi<rht 
suddenly  require  to  get  its  assistance  that  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  But  Castleblayney  Union  com- 
prises a large  portion  of  the  County  Armagh  ; we  must 
have  some  unit ; a person  might  say  that  the  whole 
county  should  be  mvolved  in  the  one  system  and  let 
the  whole  county  pay  pro  rata.  The  natural  division 
is  the  county,  the  county  interests,  as  a whole,  go  to- 
gether, the  interests  of  the  County  Council  and  the 
interests  of  the  neonlo  of  the  ^ 


=■  : — > vi.  vac  wumj  uouncn  and  tfie 

interests  of  the  people  of  the  comity  go  together  and 
c when  you  find  in  the  County  Monaghan'  that 

intv  OnilTil  lift  .1  ,1.. 


I think  Yvueii  you  ana  m tne  uounty  Monaghan  that 
the  county  could  be  divided  so  naturally  and  the  par- 
ties could  be  served  so  well  by  an  institution  at  Car- 
rickmacross I think  it  would  be  the  most  suitable  place 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Carrickmacross  Board  of  Guardians  have  main- 
tained such  an  efficient  administration  and  have  so  care- 
fully looked  after  the  wants  of  the  poor  should  be- 
recognised,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 
capable  of  accommodating  and  carefully  looking  after- 
any  more  inmates  that  may  be  sent  to  them. 


Nov.  25, 1£03. 

Mr.  Peter 
Connellau. 


Dr.  OuLiiE] 

8106.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan. — You  have  known 
tne  carrickmacross  Workhouse  for  a long  time? — I have 
kaowii  it  for  over  twenty  years,  and  I have  been 
Officer  there  for  over  thirteen. 

-Ido'  Y°U  3m0W  llOW  t5ie  workhouse  is  administered? 

8M8.  And  would  you  say  it  is  as  fine  a workhouse  as 
coaid  be?  I don’t  think  it  could  be  better ; it  is  excel- 
lent in  every  way. 

8109.  Ole  Guardians  have  taken  a great  deal  of 
the  administration  as  efficient  as 
PMSibie?— The  Guardians  bake  the  deepest  interest  in 
tne  well-working  of  the  house  and  the  well-caring  of 
Iff  “?“?at®?>  and  any  reasonable  suggestion  that  is 
'rtta  W th®m  the7  nerer  fail  to  grant  it. 

have  a good  nursing  staff  and  a trained 
8in~^er^  g00d’  and  a ^ned  nurse. 

X.?u  [lave  a good  water  supply  ?— There  is  good 
the  house— from  a pump. 

^ Plaoe  is  in  charge  of  the  nuns?— Yes: 
titere  are  six  nuns  there. 

fully13'  And  14  is  careM1y  looked  after?— Most  care- 

Guardians  have  gone  to  some  expense  in 
prcvwmg  apartments  for  the  nuns?— They  have  gone 
mmwC°nAlderable  exPense  to  provide  suitable  apart- 
or  the  nuns  and  also  for  the  trained  nurses. 

D°  you  know  about  the  amount? — Really  I 
®tud  not  say. 

1 inlu  *aot  institution  is  a model  one  1— Yes, 
1 Wonld  say  so  if  I might. 


examined. 

8117.  And  no  complaint  lias  ever  been  made?— I 
never  heard  any  complaint  since  I have  been  connected 
with  it. 

8118.  You  know  the  number  in  the  infirmary  ? — The 
average  number  for  ten  years  would  be  about  thirty- 
eight. 

8119.  What  would  you  say  of  the  dietary?— The 
dietary  is  excellent;  the  inmates  are  quite  satisfied 
with  it;  indeed  they  are  delighted. 

8120.  And  the  infirmary  is  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  Carrickmacross  district? — Oh,  yes,  and 
much  more  if  we  wanted  it ; we  have  any  amount  of 
space  there. 

8121.  And  the  institution  was  built  originally  to 
accommodate  a large  number  ?— I believe  up  to  2,000 ; 
I am  not  quite  sure. 

8122.  If  the  Union  of  Carrickmacross  was  enlarged 
by  the  dissolution  of  Castleblayney  what  means  would 
.you  suggest  for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick  poor,  hav- 
mg  regard  to  the  county  infirmary  being  so  distant. 
It  is  rather  a long  distance  away?— My  view  is  that 
there  should  be  an  infirmary  where  all  unions  are  at 
present ; there  should  be  some  place  where  acute  cases 
and  accident  cases  could  be  taken  in  and  not  have  to 
undergo  the  torture  and  risk  of  going  long  journeys 
to  places  where  they  could  be  treated. 

8123.  In  case  Castleblayney  was  dissolved  ; would 
you  be  in  favour  of  utilising  it  for  the  purpose  of  hous- 
ing and  caring  for  harmless  lunatics  or  cases  of  that 
kind  ?— Yes  ; it  is  my  idea  that  a lot  of  space  that  is’ 
going  -for  .nothing  at  present  in  the  workhouses  could 
be  utilised  for  a purpose  such  as  you  mention. 


Dr.  Cullen. 
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Nov.  25  1903.  8124.  Castleblayney  would  be  convenient  to 

— - Monaghan? — Yes,  of  course. 

Dr.  Cullen.  8125.  You  think  epileptic  lunatics,  and  harmless 
lunatics  especially,  should  not  be  kept  in  workhouses  ? 
— Decidedly  lunatics  should  not  be  kept  in  workhouses, 
or  epileptics  either,  in  my  opinion. 

8126.  You  have  had  some  cases  in  the  fever  hospi- 
tal?— I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fever  hospital. 

8127.  Do  you  think  that  two  unions  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  county ; that  one  union  would  be  scarcely 
sufficient? — It  would  be  wholly  insufficient. 

8128.  The  proper  care  of  the  poor  and  sick  would 
require  two? — Certainly. 

8129.  You  think  Carrickmacross  is  conveniently 
situated? — I do. 

8130.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  could  not  give  us  any  idea 
of  how  much  money  has  been  spent  on  Carrick  Work- 
house  for  repairs  ? — I could  not  indeed  ; I know  a lot 
of  money  has  been  spent  altogether. 

8131.  Could  you  tell  us  what  repairs  were  effected  ?— 
A whole  suite  of  apartments  were  prepared  for  the 
nuns  and  apartments  were  prepared  for  the  trained 
nurse. 

8132.  Do  you  mean  by  the  word  “ nrepared  ” that 
brand  new  buildings  were  erected  ? — -No ; existing  build- 
ings were  utilised. 

8133.  Do  you  mean  that  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
then  buildings  were  converted  into  apartments  for  the 
nuns? — By  structural  changes  the  existing  buildings 
were  made  to  suit  the  requirements  of  these  ladies. 

8134.  Is  Carrick  Workhouse  as  large  as  Castle- 
blayney?— I cannot  say. 

8135.  You  have  no  drainage  system  in  Carrickma- 
cross 1 — We  have  a drainage  system  to  be  sure. 

8136.  Is  it  a pipe  drainage  system  ? — It  is  for  a great 
portion. 

8137.  But  not  throughout  ?— -Not  throughout. 

8138.  Does  not  the  workhouse  of  Carrickmacross  lie 
very  much  beneath  the  level  of  the  town  ? — It  is.  below 
the  town  ; I would  not  say  very  much  below ; it  can- 
not, because  the  sewage  flows  from  the  workhouse 
through  the  back  of  the  town. 

8139.  Supposing  you  were  standing  in  the  Main- 
street  of  Carrickmacross,  driving  into  it,  can  you  not 
see  the  workhouse  down  below  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; 
you  might  see  it,  but  I think,  on  account  of  the 
buildingB,  you  could  not. 

8140.  Is  it  not  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  site 
on  which  the  workhouse  stands  is  below  the  level  of 
the  Main-street  ? — It  is  undoubtedly  lower. 

8141.  You  have  no  thorough  drainage  system  of  the 
workhouse  at  Carrick  ? — W e have.  I could  not  call  it 
thorough ; there  is  some  drainage  going  directly  into 
a cistern  and  tanks  we  have  there  and  some  drainage 
going  into  the  old  river. 

8142.  Are  not  these  old  stone  drains,  masons’  work? 
— Some  of  them  are  and  some  of  them  are  pipes.' 

8143.  You  say  you  have  no  water  supply? — We  have 
.-a  water-  supply  within  the  house. 

8144.  From  pumps? — Yes ; when  I was  asked  about 
the  water  supply  I thought  Mr.  Mumagham  meant 
the  water  supply  of  the  town,  which  passes  by  the 
workhouse. 

8145.  And  it  has  not  been  utilised  by  the  business- 
like Board  of  Guardians  of  Caxrickacross  ? — 'Up  to 
the  present  it  has  not. 

8146.  Have  you  any  hot  water  in  the  house? — We 
can  have  a hot  bath,  but  we  have  not  a high  pressure 
system  ; that  is  what  I mean. 

8147.  Have  you  any  hot  and  cold  water  baths  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term? — We  have  not. 

8148.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  of  paying  a visit 
to  our  infirmary? — No. 

8149.  I wish  you  did  ; it  would  get  your  eyes  open? 
— I have  no  notion  of  it,  I may  tell  you. 

8150.  How  do  you  say  the  workhouse  or  infirmary 
in  Carrick  is  a model  one  ? — I believe  it  is  a model  for 
good  management. 

8151.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  model,  when  it  has 
rotten  drains? — I never  used  the  word  “rotten.” 

8152.  I do.  I say  mason-work  drains  are  not  good  ? 
— I would  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

8153.  I thought  it  was  an  accepted  sanitary  prin- 
ciple that  mason-work  drains  are  bad? — There  are 
different  views  on  sanitary  matters. 

8154.  It  is  open  to  me  to  ask  you  these  questions? 
Decidedly,  but  I don’t  want  you  to  misrepresent  me ; 
I did  not  use  the  word  “rotten.” 

8155.  Don’t  misunderstand  me  or  misapprehend  me ; 
I want  to  make  as  good  a case  for  our  side  as  I can, 
and  I cannot  do  that  without  putting  down  your  side. 


You  could  not  regard  a large  establishment  such  !s 
Carrickmacross  Workhouse  as  efficient  if  it  was  m,t 
properly  drained  ? — 'It  would  be  more  desirable  if  l 
would  be  better  drained. 

8156.  And  you  would  not  regard  it  as  a model  'f 
not  properly  drained? — I don’t  think  it  is  a very 
model  workhouse. 

8157.  It  would  be  better  if  there  was  a piped  system 
of  drainage? — I grant  you  that. 

8158.  A'nd  if  there  was  a proper  water  supply  J_ 
Yes. 

8159.  And  hot  and  cold  water  baths? — Yes,  but  all 
these  things  could  be  easily  done. 

8160.  Have  you  a properly-equipped  consumption 
ward?— We  have  two  of  them. 

8161.  Is  it  old  or  new? — Bed  apartments  used  for 
the  purpose. 

8162.  Do  they  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ings?— They  do  ; the  patients  are  isolated. 

8163.  What  way  are  you  'equipped  with  regard  !,> 
waterclosets  ; have  you  any  such  thing  in  the  place?— 
We  have  privies. 

8164.  You  have  not  waterclosets  in  the  place;  in  the 
infirmary  ? — No. 

8165.  You  haven’t  them  in  the  fever  hospital?— I 
don’t  know  anything  about  the  fever  hospital ; it  is 
outside  my  jurisdiction ; it  has  a different  staff  and 
a different  medical  officer. 

8166.  But  in  any  part  of  the  workhouse  there  are  no 
such  things  as  waterclosets? — No. 

8167.  What  kind  of  bedding  have  you  in  these  con- 
sumptive wards? — Iron  bedsteads,  woven  wire 

mattresses  and  hair  mattresses,  and  feather  pillows. 

8168.  How  many  woven  wire  mattresses  have  yon 
in  the  consumptive  word? — We  have  no  consumptive 
at  present  but  we  have  room  for  eight  or  ten. 

8169.  Have  you  eight  or  ten  wire  mattresses  in  die 
consumptive  wards  ? — Yes. 

8170.  I suppose,  of  course,  that  this  beautiful  work- 
house  has  good  ambulances  as  well  ? — It  has  only  one, 

8171.  What  kind  of  an  affair  is  it? — One-horse,  with 
two  wheels. 

8172.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  some  patients  are 
brought  in  in  asses’  carts? — People  do  that  them- 
selves ; they  are  never  brought  in  by  my  authority  or 
the  authority  of  the  Guardians,  but  they  do  come  in 

81775.  And  that  is  due  altogether  to  defective  ambu- 
lances?— No  ; it  is  due  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people. 

8174.  What  sort  of  a two-wheeled  conveyance  is  it? 
— It  is  very  comfortable. 

8175.  Do  you  use  that  for  the  fever  patients  and  for 
the  ordinary  patients? — Indeed  we  do  not;  there  is 
an  ambulance  for  the  workhouse  and  an  ambulance  for 
the  fever  hospital. 

8176.  And  the  ambulance  for  the  workhouse  is  only 
an  ordinary  ramshackle  two- wheeled  affair?— No  such 
thing ; it  is  a perfect  affair. 

8177.  Have  they  given  you  a nice  surgery  ? — I have 
a very  nice  surgery. 

8178.  Are  there  any  of  the  buildings  disused  V- 
Yes,  part  of  the  infirm  ward  and  part  of  the  infirmary. 

8179.  Did  you  see  the  building  we  have  attached  to 
this  workhouse  ? — No ; I don’t  know  anything  at  all 
about  that. 

8180.  How  many  trained  nurses  have  you?— One. 

8181.  Are  you  aware  we  have  two  or  three  here  to- 
day?— 'No,  I heard,  to-day,  you  had  one. 

8182.  Have  you  any  such  thing  as  wardsmaids?— 
We  have. 

8183.  Do  you  make  the  paupers  do  the  work  there 
or  the  wardsmaids? — The  paupers  do  nothing  in  con- 
nection with  the  patients,  but  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
establishment  ancl  scrubbing  the  place. 

8184.  Chairman. — There  is  no  objection  to  pauper 
inmates  scrubbing? — None  whatever. 

8185.  Mr.  Laverty. — 'You  think  Carrickmacross  is  a 

more  central  place  for  a workhouse  than  Castleblayney 
for  South  Monaghan? — I don’t  think  I said  tha 
exactly ; I don’t  think  I was  asked.  , 

8186.  Which  do  you  think  is  most  central  f— I 
Carrickmacross  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  trea- 
ment  of  its  own  patients. 

8187.  That  is  for  a hospital ; but  then  if  you  have  a 

workhouse  in  full  working  order,  and  supposing  7 
had  to  wipe  out  one  of  these  establishments  as 
workhouse,  in  which  place  would  you  think  the  wo 
house  should  be  placed? — I would  not  be  dispos 
wipe  out  Carrickmacross.  ,,  u . 

8188.  Don’t  yon  think  Castleblayney  would  ^ 
more  convenient  place  to  get  at? — I really  bav 
given  that  attention  ; I cannot  say. 
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Mr.  B.  O’Robke  examined. 

—You  are  Chair-  8213.  What  about  your  outdoor  relief?— We  han 


S1B9.  M r Jan*  A.  Murnejkon .-xoo  are  unair-  8813.  Wlmt  about  Tout  «. 

man  of  the  Carrickmacross  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes.  about  100  on  outdoor  relief  ke  Mr.  B. 

4 genelal  inter6St  ^ ^ J21! 5 Hpw  d0€S  that  number  compare;  has  it  de-  °,R°rke* 
8191.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  amalgamation  slight  decrease*  it\°»»  ' 14  3" 

f unions?— I would  think  that  two  unions  in  the  about  the  same  • 


is  youi  opinion  aDOUt  tne  amalgamation  slmht  decrease  • it  ins  * _ ■’  “ 

of  unions?— I would  think  that  two  unions  in  the  about  the  same ; we  are  fdirlv  liberafwi^i0  ’ 7v  sP®nd 
County  Monaghan  would  be  sufficient.  We  give  any  we Tonsfdef dLl intt  1 , J 

niQ2.  Where  would  you  place  those  unions?— I there  are  exceptional  eases  week; 

_pl.ce  one  in  the  north  end  ind  one  in  the  south.  8215.  Dr.  Biooei-WhM  do  jl™  “ S' 

would  do  for  any  person?— It  prevents  them  ' com- 
mg  into  the  house ; they  are  people  living  out  in  the 
country  and  have  fowls. 

a,?!1?'  if  dii  “ot  *»•  «>«» 

tu®  1'S-  o “•  *— Most  likely  they  would. 

8217.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  they  ever 
une  inf — There  are  cases  of  nenmla  r,nnin„  - • 


8iyz.  ivnere  would  you  place  tnose  unions? — 1 
would  place  one  in  the  north  end  and  one  in  the  south. 

8193.  In  the  south  where  do  you  think  would  be 
the  most _suitable  place?— I believe  Carrickmacross 
would  be  the  most  suitable. 

8194.  Do  you  know  the  general  management  of  the 
Carrickmacross  Workhouse? — I know  it  fairly  well. 

8195.  Do  you  know  about  the  expense  you  went  a 


mao.  no  you  snow  aoout  me  expense  you  went  io  8217  Have  vmi  tmnm  • , ■ , , 

n erecting  apartments?— We  went  to  considerable  ox-  come  in?— There  are  cases  ?ve.r 

pense  m regard  to  the  nuns,  £400  or  £500,  and  about  who  when  f P pl  roller, 

£50  in  equipping  apartments  for  the  night  nurse.  we  ceased  eivirnr  l<  fui  *uld’  COn? j mto  tlle  bouse  ; if 

8196.  The  workhouse  is  in  ch.rge  oi  the  nuns ?_  B2U  M?  S.8  S ' S’*  w““ld  °™»  “ =°oncr. 

The  union  i,  in  charge  oi  the  nu2,  and  a h ^ ^ ‘ 

8197.  Would  one  workhouse  bring  about  any  workhousoM “tffif  TZ.iJ'S 

economy  ? — ‘I  don  t believe  it  would  ; in  a short  time  deal  with  them  ■ tw  ,,e  SOi:  have  more  power  to 
it  might  become  like  the  asylum,  overcrowded  • it  like  We  often  ’mad7  **  cPlne  ln  and  8°  out  as  they 
would  be  necessary,  in  a shoJfX,  fo  T.T.  w.  ' St  wjfound  i“S  *“  ■™‘te  ^ 

.^Snc=5^EfeStk'-*ss 
d“rs„.w,”Id bs vsry "k’,rd to hm »» *»  sirSi ££ 
t : ptLtt“fH?d 

Ur|.[Trtion  in  the  County  Armagh.  8 ‘ eSS  e Som  tt.  2"i  l0J  g«‘ 

8200  And  your  bosid  is  of  opinion  that  it  shonld  they  ZL  £L,  faSfSSjKtZSfl,10  pro™.t^1 
go  to  Amaghf-I  would  leave  each  portion  to  itself ; vert  «pen!ive,°  an™  JaSSrt iuXSo  ”t?h  15 
that  portion  might  go  to  Newry  Union.  as  thevare  tv™,,,  +v  tnouSht « better  to  leave  things 

8201.  Chaikman.— That  woild  not  b,  its  own  3T-ill^ua?,‘?.h!»  trmnp,  at  present  h 
county  ?-Must  be  : Newrv  Workhorse  ;«=  w.  i t “I  we,ek>  and. 1 be,1.eve  they  are  continu- 


oadl.  Chaieman. — That  would  not  be  its  own 
county?— Must  be;  Newry  Workhouse  is  in  Armagh. 

8202.  Its  workhouse  is  in  Armagh,  but  Newry  is  a 
very  large  union  ? — It  is. 

8203.  Mr.  Laverfy.—H  you  send  Crossmaglen  to 
Armagh  it-  would  be  a greater  hardship  than  sending 


union  every  week,  and  I believe  they  are  continu^ 
al!y  going  backwards  and  forwards  from  Castleblayney 
to  Carrick.  Garrick  leaves  it  to  Castleblayney  to 
piosecute  and  Castleblayney  leaves  it  to  Carrick ; 
eV^LWe®k  the  *?an:es  are  familiar  to  me  on  the  books, 
a.  they  dont  even  change  their  names?— No; 


5 

8204.  Newry  Union  is  most  in  Do™!-The  work-  Ion'S.  The  rtlE^^nJjST,,01  tbe(  »Mtf  "*  «» 

STST3»“C  P“Pl°  bey°ni!-1‘  " 1 8“d  T'  "“H  ‘Smlt^estsf-res,  the 
8206.  Would  it  involve  hardship  on  the  peonle?— I w «?!S?ia?m”1Si  mA  a nUTber  of  them  woald  Pa7- 
believe  Carrickmacross  is  much  more  suitable  ?or  the  prosSuteir  do^omPth'0  pr?fessl?aal  tramps,  I would 
south  union.  Our  union  goes  about  six  miles  bevond  PZ It  t else  wlfch  them' 

Carrickmacross.  b * bey°nd  • “ 4 Mr-  {amM Murnaghan.-I  think  you  are 

“on  lies  in  ^££££^*£*£$$$£1 

selves  afterwards^  g°  mto  tbem  our;  a'^S?mated  would  have  100  Guardians  7 

be  m ^^t-on  of  unions?— I would  Daly’s  Act?— Notwithstanding  Mr  Daly’s  Act -8it  onlv 

“™»»,  a both  were  amalgamated  we  would  W a iTZT JSZl  t & td!  *,ltl‘.onl‘“  «endthem  down 
S' £1*5^  *•  Should  get  the  credit  of  the  a found  *S>“l  ' b?  “ ltH>ki,1S 

a "“»»  sifwr^eVgSn^s^ir taTe  to  “e 

JSLS*  Grant? — That  is  in  connoc  ffi28-  Jmtcrty.-Tou  say  two  tramps  turn  up 

™T  'ssekf-I  Hunk  I would  be  safe  in  Tying”  e?? 

8229.  That  is  a very  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  • 
you  don  t think^that^ia  properly  carrying  out  the  Poor 


**™>f*™l  Grant  ?-That  is  in  connoc 
t»  smSc^T?1  **■“*•  i I don’t  think  thpy  should 
.“y  should  remain  as  they  are. 

Hraat  is  to  lose  also,  as  our  Agricultural  ....  

8212.  Youla^nhS2l0VIar!L  , ?OU  d°D’t  &ink  fchat  ia  P^rly  carrying  out  thTlW 

number  in  y0„  h^nif^  * .tbafc0  tb®  average  Law  system.  What  kind  of  supervision  do  you  subiect 

average  for  the  lS  ten  years  7'618  “ the  °ffic6r  to  that  allows  that?-We  have  gina 

2 N 
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POOR  LAjW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


Now.  25, 1903. 

Mr.  B.  ~ 
O'Rorke. 


Chairman. — His  statement  is  that  they  are  going 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Oastleblayney  and 
Carrickmacroes  ; it  bits  both. 

8230.  Mr.  Laverty.—You  say  you  have  spent  £450  in 
repairs;  was  that  extending  buildings? — No;  struc- 
tural alterations  for  the  nuns. 

8231.  Did  you  spend  a half  penny  beyond  that? — 
Yes ; whatever  it  required. 

8232.  Were  you  ever  asked  by  any  of  the  officials,  of 

the  Local  Government  'Board,  competent  to  deal  with 
such  things,  to  carry  out  a drainage  system? — Mr. 
Agnew  suggested 

8233.  Did  you  not  put  down  your  foot  and  say  you 
would  not  carry  out  any  drainage  ? — No  ; the  reply  was 
pending  this  Commission. 

8234.  There  was  a long  ornamental  debate,  and  Mr. 
Agnew  was  told  to  mind  his  own  business? — Not  at  all. 
Mr.  Agnew  suggested  a number  of  changes,  and  the 
things  that  required  doing  immediately  were  done,  and 
the  other  things  were  allowed  to  wait  pending  this 
Inquiry. 

8236.  The  drainage  question  is  still  a question  for 
this  board  to  deal  with,  and  is  not  the  water  supply 
still  a question  for  this  board  to  deal  with? — I would 
not  think  so. 

8236.  You  have  no  water  supply ; if  you  want  to 
bath  a dirty  tramp  you  have  to  put  the  boiler  on  at 
once? — I think  we  have  the  same  baths  as  you  have 
here. 

8237.  No ; we  have  hot  and  cold  baths  here.  Does 
not  the  water  supply  of  Carrick  pass  by  your  gate? — ■ 


8238.  Why  don’t  you  avail  of  that? — It  is  practically 
the  same  water  supply  we  have  in  the  house ; we 
pump  it  up  to  our  tanks  and  the  Town  Commissioners 
pump  it  up  to  the  town  reservoir ; it  is  the  very  same 
water. 

8239.  You  say  that  Carrickmacross  is,  by  excellence, 
the  place  for  the  workhouse  for  South  Monaghan? — 1 
believe  it  is  most  central. 

8240-  And  the  population  of  this  vast  union  of  Oar- 
rickmacross  is  15,000?— I don’t  know  the  population. 

1 8241,  Do  you  know  the  population  of  Ballybay?— • 

: About  2,000  or  1,500. 

8242.  And  the  population  of  Oastleblayney  is  some- 
what larger  ? — A couple  of  thousand  more. 

8243.  And  the  population  of  Crossmaglen  is  only 
1,000?— That  is  in  the  County  Armagh. 

8244.  It  is  in  our  -union  ; and  the  population  of  New- 
townhamilton  is  something  about  the  same? — I am 
sure  it  is. 


8245.  I suppose  you  won’t  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  population  of  our  union  is  nearly  twice  that  nf 
Carrick  ? — Well,  I would. 

8246.  It  is  26,600  ? — I think  the  population  of  your 
union  in  County  Monaghan  is  about  the  same  as  Oar- 
rick. 

8247.  The  workhouse  is  not  as  large  in  Carrick  as 
here? — I have  not  been  through  this  house. 

Chair  if  an. — I think  you  could  put  all  the  Monaghan 
paupers  into  any  of  the  Monaghan  workhouses;  even 
Clones. 

8248.  What  way  is  your  place  lighted?— Oil  and 
candles. 

8249.  That  is  a very  up-to-date  arrangement ! Have 
you  not  a gas-house  close  to  you  ? — The  pipes  are  not 
laid  down  there. 

8250.  You  have  water  at  your  hands  and  gas  at  your 
hands,  and  any  amount  of  fine  pipe  drains  that  you 
could  bring  in  from  Dundalk,  and  then  you  come  down 
and  ask  us  to  transfer  our  union  to  Carrick?— We  can 
take  in  the  water  any  time  we  like,  but  I don’t  aee 
any  benefit  in  the  gas  at  all. 

8251.  The  railway  accommodation  from  the  lover 
part  of  our  union  here  would  not  seive  Carrick  at  all? 
— You  say  there  is  a railway  going  to  be  made,  and  it 
will  serve  you  then  from  Carrick  to  Oastleblayney. 

8252.  It  is  not  made  yet,  and  there  is  no  railway 
going  to  be  made  from  Crossmaglen  to  Carrick?— I 
don’t  want  Crossmaglen ; let  every  county  work  far 
itself. 

8253.  You  won’t  take  Crossmaglen? — Oh,  we  would; 
but  I think  every  county  should  work  for  itself. 

8254.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a reasonable  thing 
to  ask  the  Oastleblayney  Guardians  to  throw  away  the 
£1,100  they  have  spent  since  the  Local  Government 
Act  was  passed,  and  leave  this  workhouse  derelict,  and 
go'  up  to  Carrickmacross,  where  you  have  neither  a 
drainage  system  or  a gas  system  or  a water  supply?— 
I don’t  think  the  money  would  be  thrown  away;  this 
house  could  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  asylum,  and  it 
would  be  very  suitable  ; it  would  accommodate  a couple 
of  hundred. 

8255.  We  have  one  wing  at  present  that  could  be 
used  as  an  auxiliary  asylum  without  touching  the  rest 
of  the  house ; the  house  was  built  for  1,000,  and  there 
are  only  160  people  in  it  at  present? — Our  workhouse 
was  built  for  1,000  also,  and  I would  think  that  this 
house  would  be  very  suitable  for  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

Mr.  Laverty. — And  if  Carrick  was  done  away  with  it 
would  not  be  suitable  for  anything,  for  it  is  not  pro- 
perly drained  and  not  properly  lighted. 


Mr.  James 
Daly. 


Mr.  James  Daly  examined. 


8256.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan. — You  were  member 
for  South  Monaghan  for  some  time? — Yes. 

8257.  And  you  take  a general  interest  in  workhouses? 
— Yes ; I am  a long  time  a Guardian  of  the  Carrick- 
macross Union. 

8258.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  amalgamation 
ot  workhouses?— I would  he  in  favour  of  amalgamation 
in  case  it  brings  economy. 

8259.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  work- 
houses  at  present  existing  in  the  county? — I would 
consider  that  Carrickmcross  is  indispenasable — that  is 
to  do  what  is  fair  to  the  poor— because  the  Union  of 
Carrickmacross  goes  six  or  seven  miles  above  us,  and 
my  scheme  would  be  that  as  near  as  possible  the 
dividing  line  should  be  at  Oastleblayney,  and  by  so 
arranging  you  would  bring  the  poor  within  nine  miles 
of  Carrickmacross  and  only  ten  or  eleven  from 
Monaghan  or  Clones,  as  you  wish.  I don’t  interfere 
between  these  two.  If  you  take  the  dividing  line — 
Oastleblayney— you  have  nine  miles  from  there  to  Car- 
rickmacross, and  there  you  have  between  six  and  seven 
miles  above  that,  so,  practically,  Carrickmacross  would 
be  as  near  as  possible  the  centre  for  South  Monaghan. 
I might  say  Ballytrain  comes  to  this  union,  and  it  is 
near  Carrickmacross ; there  is  Laragh  nearer  Carrick- 
macross ; there  is  Broomfield,  part  of  the  barony  of 
Farney  ; there  is  Carrickatee,  and  there  is  half  a mile 
in  the  difference  of  whether  it  should  go  to  Carrick- 
macross or  here;  and  there  is  Cree;  each  of  these  is 
as  convenient  to  Carrickmacross  as  to  Oastleblayney,  I 
might  say.  My  idea  in  this  matter  is  tins,  that  for 
Poor  Law  purposes  each  county,  like  the  County  Coun- 
cils, should  be  self-contained.  Now,  if  Oastleblayney 
had  not  Armagh  to  depend  on — it  is  like  a man  with 
one  leg — if  Armagh  was  taken  away  it  would  fall — 


Armagh  is  the  crutch  of  Oastleblayney.  CarrickiM- 
cross  is  self-contained  ; it  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
barony  of  Farney,  and,  consequently,  it  receives  no 
support  from  any  county  whatever.  , 

8260.  A portion  of  Cootehill  Union  is  convenient 
enough  to  Carrickmacross? — I could  not  give  an  idea 
exactly. 

8261.  You  know  the  administration  of  Carrickmacross 

Workhouse? — I do.  , 

8262.  And  you  think  it  is  a very  good  and  au  ^ excel- 
lent one? — It  was  good  when  the  other  unions  u> 
county  were  a disgrace.  Let  anyone  look  at  the  uoc 
Government  Board’s  reports  of  the  average  cost  otany 
union  in  the  county  for  six  or  seven  years  and  compare 
it  with  the  cost  in  Carrickmacross,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  see  the  difference.  We  had  not  to  be  pushed  py 
Local  Government  Board  to  adopt  the  scale  of  diewf- 
I remember  seeing  in  the  papers  the  terrible  row 
was  in  other  places  before  adopting  it.  ^here  was 
necessity  for  us — our  dietary  was  perfect — arid  Mtnoug 
we  changed  it  a little  the  inmates  desired  to  go 

to  the  dietary  we  were  giving  them.  ~ ra. 

8263.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  you  adopt  the  Local  w>" 

ment  scale? — We  did.  , .....  wi 

8264.  That  is  in  force  now? — No,  sir;  it  has 

8265.  Why  did  you  go  back  on  it  ? — The  Local 

ment  suggested  tea  and  coffee  in  the  67enlI*2  > 
mates  preferred  porridge  and  milk.  Our 
gested  some  changes,  and  actually  the  changes 
disagreeable  to  the  inmates  that  we  had  again  Jl  Jrte 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  let  us  go  hac 
dietary  we  had  in  force.  had  ex- 

8266.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaohan.—Yon  have  naa 
perience  in  the  hoarding  out  of  pauper  chu 
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Yes  • we  are  the  pioneers  of  that  movement.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  send  out  the  pauper  children  to  thrifty, 
industrious  people,  and  at  the  last  return  we  had 
thirty-two  boarded-out  children,  and  I am  pleased  to 
state  that  the  children  that  we  have  boarded  opt,  as  a 
rule  merge  in  with  the  people ; they  become  useful 
members  of  society ; they  are  boarded  out  with  small 
tradesmen  or  farmers,  who  send  them  upon  messages ; 
they  go  to  school,  and  they  wear  clothes  like  the  coun- 
try children  wear,  and  the  result  is  they  grow  up  useful, 
industrious  members  of  society.  I have  around  my- 
self small  farmers  that  I recommended  to  take  out 
these  children,  and  it  is  simply  wonderful  how  happy 
they  axe  and  how  industrious  they  are,  and  if  I wanted 
a servant  to-morrow  I could  not  take  better  than  those 
children  turn  out.  That  is  altogether  due  to  the  atten- 
tion the  Carrickmacross  Guardians  have  paid  to  these 
poor  children.  In  sending  them  out  to  nurse  we  rescue 
them  from  misfortune. 

8267.  Have  you  any  views  on  outdoor  relief? — The 
rule  in  Carrickmacross  is  that  we  give  outdoor  relief 
in  a great  many  instances  to  keep  them  from  coming 
3 find  that  by  giving  a couple  of  shillings  to  - 


evidence?— I would  leave  it  optional  with  the  Guardians 
if  they  thought  well  to  prosecute  any  man  taking  shel- 
ter m the  workhouse. 

8275.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  evidence: 
there  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in?— Say  a tramp 
will  corns  to  Carrickmacross  on  a Tuesday ; he  goes  out, 
and  if  lie  hears  there  is  going  to  be  a fair  on  Thursday 
he  goes  to  CasGeblayney  or  some  of  the  villages  round, 
and  he  finds  himself  on  Wednesday  night  or  Thursday 
back  again  in  Carrickmacross  ; that  should  be  sufficient 
for  a prosecution ; we  have  often  ordered  prosecutions, 
ficient  C Srk  °f  tl10  Petty  Sess:°ns  says  it  is  not  suf- 

8276.  Mr.  Mtknaghan.— Do  you  think  the  Ehglish 
system  of  giving  the  Guardians  power  to  retain  them 
for  two  or  three  days  in  the  house  and  making  them 
work  would  be  an  advantage  ?— Yes ; the  Master  has 
now  no  power  to  make  them  do  any  given  quantity  of 
work  ; if  you  give  them  stones  to  break  they  can  keep 
tipping  away  at  one  stone  until  their  time  is  up : there 
is  not  power  given  to  Guardians  to  make  tramps  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work. 

8277.  Chairman. — That  is  the  arrangement  ii 


per'son  we  prevent  the  home  being*  broken  up  ; “it  may  many workhouses^'to' ‘makrthem^reafa1 “rt“in  q^n- 
seem  a small  sum,  but  at  the  same  time,  when  properly  tity  of  stones  before  breakfast?— I am  informed  that 


expended  by  the  poor  people,  they  can  take  more  out  of 
a couple  of  shillings  in  their  own  way  of  expending  it 
than,  say,  a relieving  officer  would  do,  because  he  would 
have  to  go  strictly  according  to  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  medical  officer ; and  the  person  who  gets  outdoor  re- 
lief can  make  the  money  stretch  much  further  than  if 
administered  in  kind. 

8268.  Chairman. — Do  they  get  it  in  cash  or  by  orders 
on  shops? — We  give  it  in  cash. 

8269  Mr.  MmisiOKiir.-Il  seems  tint  the  outdoor  8279.  Do  you  thiitl  O.stlebl.jney  would  be  suitable! 
rsbet  has  not  inereused  tu  recent  years  with  you,  as  it  —According  to  Mr.  layerty,  Oaatleblayney  is  suitable 

*'*  for  anything. 

. 8280.  Your  workhouse  is  in  charge  of  the  nuna?— It 
is  in  charge  of  nuns,  and  we  have  expended  something 
like  £400  on  buildings  for  the  sisters ; we  have  them  a 
matron  j 


long  as  they  keep  working  and  don’t  disobey  the  officers 
they  cannot  be  prosecuted. 

Chairman. — But  the  hour  of  breakfast  depends  on 
the  time  they  are  broken. 

8278.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan — What  about  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  lunatics?  — I think  there 
should  be  a workhouse  for  that  purpose ; it  would  be 
a great  relief  to  have  epileptics  and  harmless  lunatics 
in  one  central  plac 


has  in  nearly  every  union  where  it  exists? — We  don't 
refuse  anyone,  but  we  are  economical  in  the  way  of 
giving  an  amount. 

8270.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  whereas  it  is  about 
the  same  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  in  Oarrickmaoross,  in 
the  union  in  which  we  are  at  present  it  has  increased 
very  largely ; could  you  give  any  explanation  for  that? 
—I  could  not ; all  I can  say  is  we  rarely  refuse  a case, 
but  we  don’t  give  t-oo  much.  If  there  is  a case  that  we 
find  is  very  bad  we  often  give  3s.,  or  4s.,  or  5s.,  but  it 
is  not  general.  We  make  our  relieving  officer  go 
round,  inspect  the  applicants,  and  bring  in  his  report 
as  to  the  state  they  are  in.  Another  thing  that  has 
brought  down  the  outdoor  relief  is  the  purchase  out  of 
the  Bath  estate,  which  took  place  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  ago.  I believe  it  has  largely  decreased  the 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  Carrickmacross  Union. 
I only  refer  to  it  as  a matter  for  congratulation,  be- 
cause it  does  seem  to  me  in  recent  years,  where  out- 
door relief  prevails,  it  has  grown  very  largely. 

8271.  What  I wanted  to  find  out  from  you  is  how  is 
it  that  you  are  able  so  to  supervise  the  outdoor  relief 
that  yon  don’t  follow  the  example  of  those  about  you? 
y*We  are  very  economical ; we  don’t  refuse  any  one ; 
if  we  find  any  one  wants  relief  we  give  them  2s.  or  3s. 
this  week,  and  we  say  to  the  relieving  officer — “ Go  and 
make  enquiries,  and  report  to  the  board  next  meeting.” 
Then  he  reports  whether  there  is  fuel  about  the  house, 
whether  there  is  milk,  whether  they  have  the  means  of 
getting  anything,  and  if  we  find  there  is  a necessity  for 
relief  we  continue  it.  Everything  connected  with  the 
anion  has  come  down  since  the  Local  Government  Act 
passed  and  since  the  people  got  the  management  of  it. 
Our  rates  and  the  cost  of  everything  have  been  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  Laverty. — The  rates  are  the  worst  in  the  whole 
country  about  Garrick. 

. 8272.  Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan. — Did  you  ever  hear 
it  suggested  that  the  other  unions  were  too  close  in  the 
matter  of  outdoor  relief ; in  Monaghan  I think  they ' 
uave  only  one  relieving  officer? — I am  not  going  to 
interfere  with  Monaghan  or  Clones. 

, 82TO.  About  the  matter  of  tramps,  do  you  agree  with 
7*r-  Cltorke  ? — I do.  Now,  if  you  want  to  prosecute  a 
r““P  it  is  hard  to  show  that  that  man  is  a habitual 
tramp,  and  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  call  officials  from 
other  unions  to  show  that  that  man  is  a habitual 
J that  law  should  be  modified  in  such  a way  that 
nf  *“ster  thinks  he  is  a man  that  takes  advantage 

the  workhouse  and  gets  a night’s  lodging,  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Guardians  to  prosecute . that 
an  without  going  to  extraordinary  expense  and  with- 
t taking  officials  from  these  other  workhouses. 

8274.  Chairman. — What  would  you  make  sufficient 


the  hospital  and  as  school  teacher,  and  I 
attribute  the  splendid  management  of  that  house  largely 
to  the  nuns,  and  also  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  it  is 
to  the  poor.  It  would  be  a terrible  ordeal  to  take  the 
inmates  that  are  in  Oarrickm  across  Workhouse,  and 
have  had  the  ministrations  of  those  good  sisters  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  send  them  to  a workhouse  that 
has  not  got  them. 

828L  This  is  the  only  one  in  the  county?— The  only 
one  ; we  try  to  treat  the  poor  well. 

8282.  As  regards  amalgamation  of  unions  as  distinct 
from  amalgamation  of  workhouses,  what  would  be  your 
views? — That  would  he  a matter  of  detail. 

8283.  Mr.  Laverty. — (Don’t  you  know  that  we  are 
going  to  have  the  nuns  in  Castleblayney  ?— A prayer 
before  death  is  worth  two  afterwards ; you  may  make 
any  promises  now,  but  I never  like  a death-bed  repen- 
tance, and  your  offer  now  is  not  good  enough.  There 
was  a man  once  pursued  by  a ghost,  and  when  he  got 
inside  the  door  he  said  to  the  ghost:  “You  are  late.” 
I am  afraid  you  are  late. 

8284.  You  spent  £400  for  quarters  for  the  nuns?— 
Yes. 

8285.  That  is  a boast  of  yours  ? — It  is  a fact. 

8286.  Would  you  have  spent  a single  farthing  at  all 

in  Garrick  on  repairs  if  the  nuns  had  not  come  to  it? — 
Oh,  yes.  , 

8287.  Can  you  point  to  any  single  item  of  expendi- 
ture in  Carrickmacross  but  that? — I suppose  you  mean 
you  have  spent  a lot  of  money  in  Castleblayney. 

8288.  We  have  spent  £1/100  ? — I think  you  are  very 
foolish,  considering  your  duty  to  the  ratepayers,  if  the 
workhouse  is  closed. 

8289.  At  all  events  you  have  not  spent  one  single 
item  of  money  except  on  quarters  for  the  nuns ; that 
you  really  had  to  do?— We  have  kept  up  our  work- 
house. 

8290.  Can  you  point  to  a single  item  of  expenditure 
in  repairing  the  drainage  of  the  place?— Our  drainage 
is  excellent. 

8201.  Old  rotten  mason-work ! Have  you  introduced 
ordinary  modern  lighting.  Can  you  point  to  a single 
item  expended  to  improve  the  house  in  any  way  except 
to  provide  some  premises  for  the  nuns? — We  have,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  carried  out  all  the  requisitions  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  what  more  could  we 
do? 

8292.  Did  not  Mr.  Agnew  tell  you  you  should  carry 
out  an  improved  system  of  drainage? — He  recom- 
mended it. 

2 N 2 
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8293.  Do  you  think  the  Guardians  of  the  Castle- 
hlayney  Union  hare  done  a foolish  thing  because  they 
have  provided  a place  that  unfortunate  paupers  can  live 
in ; do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  unfortunate 
paupers  living  in  a poisoned  atmosphere  •where  gases 
are  coming  from  defective  sewers  ?— That  is  only  a 
speech. 

8294.  It  is  not ; it  is  a question  ? — I am  after  ex- 
plaining to  you  that  our  sewerage  system  is  perfect. 

8295.  Dr.  Cullen  said  it  was  not? — He  did  not  say 
anything  of  the  sort. 

8296.  He  says  they  are  only  mason-work  drains? — 
He  said  there  were  some  pipe-drains  and  some  mason- 
work. 

8297.  If  your  drainage  was  perfect  what  is  the  reason 
Mr.  Agnew  recommended  an  improvement? — A Local 
Government  Inspector  must  recommend  something ; he 
would  not  be  wanted  if  he  did  not  send  in  some  reports. 

8298.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  to  supply  an  ambulance? 
— Yes  ; we  have  a splendid  one,  with  a mattress. 

8299.  On  two  wheels  ? — On  two  wheels.. 

8300.  Better  than  ours? — I did  not  see  yours. 

Chairman. — It  is  worth  seeing ; it  is  a beautiful 

ambulance. 

Witness. — Is  that  the  one  you  had  the  row  about  the 
payment  of? 

830L  Mr.  Laverty. — No  ; that  is  not  the  one.  I can 
tell  you  it  would  make  you  laugh  on  the  other  side  of 
your  face  if  you  compared  it  with  the  Garrick  one. 
Have  you  spent  anything  on  the  consumptive  wards  ? — 
The  doctor  said  so  ; I am  satisfied  with  his  opinion  on 
that  point. 

8302.  Did  you  spend  anything  on  the  infirmary? — 
Yes ; it  is  comfortable— wire-woven  mattresses,  iron 
bedsteads  ; in  fact  everything  we  are  asked  to  get. 

8303.  Are  the  infirm  poor  in  Carrick  Workhouse 
kept  in  cells? — No;  we  have  them  removed  ; they  are 
in  a splendid  ward  at  the  present  moment. 

8304.  How  long  since?  — Within  the  last  twelve 
months. 

8305.  What  sort  of  cells  were  they  kept  in  ? 


Chairman. — We  know  the  kind  of  cells ; they  are 
in  every  workhouse,  and  they  are  generally  disused 


8306.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  think  the  workhouse  in 
Carrick  is  absolutely  essential  ? — I think  it  is  essential. 
I have  given  reasons.  If  you  cut  the  county  across  at 
Castleblayney,  let  Armagh  keep  its  portion  and 
Monaghan  keep  its  portion,  and  draw  the  line  across  at 
Castleblayney,  Oarrickmacross  cannot  be  done  with- 
out. That  settles  the  point  I 

8307.  What  kind  of  mattresses  have  you  ? — Hair. 


8308.  They  are  not  sleeping 
tresses? — Wire-woven,  and  hair 

8309.  Do  you  see  that  map ; 

Oarrickmacross  is  more  central 
Undoubtedly  ; the  map  will  prot 
people  from  Kingscourt  should  c 
Castleblayney ! 

8310.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  would  not  seriously  uro. 

pose,  in  case  one  union  was  recommended  for 
county,  to  place  it  at  Clones  ? — No ; I am  talkins  f 
two  unions.  ° ot 

831L  The  unexpected  sometimes  happens,  and  in  ft 
event  of  only  one  union  being  recommended  for  the 
County  Monaghan,  you  would  not  seriously  propose  to 
place  that  one  at  Clones? — I won’t  interfere  between 
Clones  and  Monaghan ; they  are  such  friends  in  other 
respects,  I will  let  them  fight  it  out. 

83(12.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  has  been  mentioned  here  that 
there  is  to  be  a railway  from  Oarrickmacross  to  Keady? 
— The  Bill  was  passed  last  session,  and  I would  not  be 
surprised  but  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany they  will  put  a scheme  forward  to  get  the  sanction 
of  the  shareholders  for  making  the  line ; they  got  the 
Bill,  and  I think  the  line  must  be  made  within  two 
years. 

8313.  Is  it  proposed  it  should  join  the  Great  Northern 
Railway? — Yes ; I am  informed  it  will  join  at  Oastle- 
lolayney. 

Mr.  Farnon. — They  have  running  powers  over  the 
Great  Northern  Railway. 

8314.  Mr.  Laverty. — .Admitting  one  workhouse  would 
he  enough  for  this  county,  where  do  you  think  it  ought 
to  be  placed  ? — I could  not  give  an  opinion. 

8315.  Suppose  you  were  forced  into  that  position 
that  there  was  to  be  only  one  workhouse  in  Monaghan, 
where  do  you  say  it  ought  to  be  ? — I decline  to  give  an 
opinion ; I think  one  workhouse  would  not  be  feasible, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I won’t  answer  the  question. 
I am  not  satisfied ; I think  two  workhouses  would  bo 
necessary  for  the  county  and  I am  as  economical  as 
any  one ; if  I did  not  think  there  would  he  economy 
I would  rather  not  see  the  workhouses  closed.  I think 
there  should  he  a fever  hospital  and  a hospital  to  treat 
emergency  cases  in  any  event.  Therefore,  I think  it 
would  not  be  right  that  the  poor  should  have  to  go  to 
any  particular  centre. 

8316.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion altogether  to  put  it  at  Monaghan?— I won’t 
answer ; I don’t  approve  of  it,  and  what  I don’t 
approve  of  I won’t  answer. 

8317.  Would  you  approve  if  it  was  put  in  Garrick?— 
I won’t  answer. 


J u mean  to  g&T 

than  Castleblayney? 

•c  my  case.  You  thbk 
ome  seventeen  miles  to 


Dr.  M‘Cnul. 


Dr.  M'Caue  examined. 


8318.  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  explain  how  the 
fever  hospital  stands  ? — It  is  one  of  the  old  baronial 
fever  hospitals,  and  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  it  was  maintained  by  private  sub- 
scriptions and  contributions  from  the  grand  jury. 
The  contribution  from  the  grand  jury  corresponded  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  private  subscriptions.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  the  private 
subscriptions  dwindled  away  altogether,  and  we  have 
now  no  private  subscriptions  at  all ; what  we  get  is 
£94,  about  twice  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  in 
the  standard  year. 

8319.  Have  you  enough  to  work  the  hospital? — No. 

8320.  Do  you  get  anything  from  the  union  for  fever 
patients  treated  in  the  hospital  ? — 'Yes,  2s.  a day. 

8321.  Do  the  Guardians  pay  for  every  case  that  comes 
from  the  union? — 'Practically  every  case ; we  have 
accommodation  for  about  thirty-two  cases. 

8322.  If  the  hospital  could  be  put  on  a better 
financial  basis  there  are  a great  many  things  that 
might  he  done  to  improve  it? — Oh,  yes. 

8323.  It  is  not  in  proper  condition  for  a modem 
hospital? — It  is  not. 

8324.  It  would  not  take  much  to  do  it? — It  would 
not.  I have  got  the  account  hook  from  1875,  and 
from  the  start  the  subscriptions  have  dwindled  down. 
When  it  was  started  about  140  patients  were  treated  in 
the  vear. 

8325.  You  are  not  in  as  good  a position  as  the  hospi- 
tals at  Clones  and  Monaghan? — I understand  what- 
ever they  want  they  get  from  the  County  Council ; 
we  get  nothing  at  all ; we  will  have  to  close  up.  There 


is  an  objection  to  its  being  a union  fever  hospital; 
patients  have  an  objection  to  go  to  it  as  it  is  a uniw 
hospital. 

8326.  Mr.  James  A.  Mumaghan. — You  know  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes  ; I occasionally  do  duty  in  the  work- 
house. 

8327.  About  these  drains  ; was  there  ever  a case  of 
illness  or  any  complaint  about  drains?— I have  been 
doing  duty  in  the  workhouse  for  five  or  six  years,  am 
I never  knew  a case  of  illness  arising  from  defective 
drains. 

8328.  Chairman. — No  case  of  typhoid? — Not  a case 
ever  arose  in  the  workhouse. 

8329.  When  was  the  hospital  built? — In  1842,  hr 
private  subscriptions,  and  handed  over  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

8330.  Who  is  in  charge  of  it  at  present?— At  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  these 
hospitals  were  in  charge  of  a number  of  the  old  com- 
mittee. The  old  committee  was  elected  from  the 
guinea  subscribers  ; it  was  put  in  charge  of  a number 
of  them  and  a number  from  the  County  Council 

of  each.  We  have  lost  all  our  guinea  subscribers, 
we  have  only  three  or  four  practically  to  attend  me® " 
ings. 

8331.  Do  they  attend  meetings? — They  do. 

8332.  How  often  have  you  meetings?— We  are  sup- 
posed to  have  them  every  quarter.  ., 

8333.  When  had  you  a meeting  last  ?-— Last  m°n 

8334.  To  bewail  your  insolvent  condition? — Yes- 

8335.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  been  in  arrears  w 
regard  to  the  salary  of  your  officials? — Yes. 
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8336.  Chairman. — You  have  not  got  your  own? — I 
have  got  some,  and  the  nurse  is  paid  up  to  the  last 
month ; we  owe  for  some  provisions ; if  we  had  a 
grant  at  present  we  would  be  all  right. 

8337.  Dr.  Bigger. — Your  hospital  would  require  to 
be  put  in  order.  There  are  no  baths  or  water  sup- 
ply';— No ; but  the  water  passes  the  door. 

8338.  Do  you  take  cases  merely  from  the  union  or 
outside? — The  union  always. 

8339.  From  the  nearest  portion  of  the  Castleblayney 
Union,  would  you  take  them? — We  would  take  them 
from  any  place  ; we  have  very  few  cases  of  fever  now  ; 
since  the  introduction  of  water  into  Carrickmacross 


we  have  no  typhoid  in  the  town  ; before  that  we  had  a „ 

great  many  cases.  rvov.  ad,  ijos. 

8340.  You  think  they  would  go  faster  into  the  Dr.  M'Caul. 
baronial  hospital  than  into  the  other  hospital?— 

They  always  do  ; we  were  threatened  wtih  an  epidemio 
of  scarlatina;  we  got  the  cases  into  hospital  and  it 
stopped  immediately,  although  dt  was  rampant  in  the 
County  Louth,  five  or  six  miles  away. 

Mr.  James  A.  Murnaghan.—We  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  more  witnesses  from  Carrickma- 
cross. 

Chairman. — I think  you  have  brought  very  effective 
testimony. 


Dr.  T.  H.  Moorhead  examined. 


You  wanted  my  evidence  as  to  the  sanatorium  in 
CootehilL 

8341.  Chairman. — It  is  a sanatorium  on  mostmodem 
lines  for  treatment  of  cases  of  phthisis? — 'Pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  as  far  as  I could  make  it.  It  was  opened 
the  1st  of  November,  1901 ; since  then  twenty-one  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  admitted — ten  males 
and  eleven  females.  Four  of  these  were  in  the  third 
stage  when  admitted,  and  all  have  since  died  outside 
—they  went  home.  Eleven  were  discharged  with  the 
disease  arrested,  and  of  these  seven  have  entirely 
recovered,  having  no  physical  signs,  and  are  following 
their  usual  occupations  ; six  remain  under  treatment, 
in  three  of  whom  the  disease  is  arrested. 

8342.  Considering  the  general  statistics  in  sanatoria 
elsewhere  do  you  consider  that  the  results  with  you 
are  very  satisfactory? — I think  they  are  very  satisfac- 
tory; of  course  you  will  understand  that  patients  are 
sometimes  sent  in  who  are  not  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis, but  these  are  all  cases  in  which  I have  verified 
the  diagnosis  by  bacteriological  examination.  Unless 
medical  officers  are  capable  of  carrying  out 
bacteriological  examinations  themselves  they  have  no 
means  of  getting  it  done  unless  they  pay  for  it.  I 
think  a bacteriologist  is  just  as  necessary  an  officer 
of  the  union  as  an  analyst,  because  there  are  con- 
tinually cases  of  diphtheria  occurring. 

8343.  Have  you  ever  asked  any  public  department 
to  examine  bacteria  for  you — the  Local  Government 
Board? — No,  I never  asked  them,  Then  with  regard 
to  this  general  question  dealing  with  tuberculosis,  1 
stated  in  my  evidence  before  that  I thought 
the  sanatorium  should  be  local — certainly  at  first  until 
the  people  got  accustomed  to  it — Probably  afterwards 
larger  institutions  might  be  set  up  over  the  country. 

8344.  What  was  the  cost  you  had  to  go  to  to  establish 
that  sanatorium  at  Cootehill? — None,  whatever. 

8345.  Except  those  shelters? — That  was  by  private 
subscription. 

8346.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  those  about? — £13 
a piece 

8347.  That  includes  couches  and  everything? — The 
patients  are  out  in  them  to-day. 

8348.  They  are  o.n  a pivot  and  swing  round  so  that 
they  can  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  or  sheltered  from 
the  wind  as  desirable? — Yes. 

8349.  And  each  holds  two  patients  ? — Three ; I have 
only  room  for  eight  patients  in  the  sanatorium. 

8350.  Could  you  take  in  far  more  if  you  had  space ; 
are  there  people  to  come? — Oh,  yes. 

8351.  Is  there  competition  for  admission  ? — We  have 
enough  for  the  union,  but  there  are  other  places  out- 
side the  union,  that  would  want  to  come  there. 

8352.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  purpose  to 
devote  a closed  workhouse  to  1 — I don't  think  it  would 
be  suitable.  If  I erected  a new  one  I would  erect  a 
wooden  structure,  because  by  the  time  the  wooden 
structure  had  been  worn  out,  I would  have  stamped 
out  consumption,  practically,  as  fever  has  been 
stamped  out.  But  the  main  point  appears  to  be  to 
got  the  patients  in  and  teach  them,  and  when  they 
have  learned  their  lesson  you  can  send  them  home. 

8353.  Except  as  regards  open  air.  Will  they  ever 
be  able  to  get  the  same  open  air  treatment  at  home  ? — 
Two  of  my  patients  are  at  present,  to  my  knowledge, 
sleeping  in  open  sheds  at  home. 

8354.  Virtually  byres  ? — One  has  put  up  a shed  with 
a zinc  roof ; another  has  an  open  shed. 

8355.  That  is,  they  have  the  roof  over  these  three 
side  walls,  open  in  front? — Yes. 


8356.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  follow  up  the  patients 
that  are  discharged  and  keep  in  touch  with  them?— 
When  patients  go  out  they  take  with  them  a 
thermometer;  they  have  learned  the  use  of  a sputum 
flask  and  temperature  charts,  and  I require  them  to 
send  in  their  temperature  charts  every  three  weeks 
for  examination,  and_  if  I think  they  are  relapsing  I 
get  them  back  again,  but  I have  had  only  one  re- 
lapsed case. 

8357.  They  are  still  under  your  treatment?— Still 
under  my  observation;  practically  the  treatment  is 
ml ; plenty  of  food  and  fresh  air. 

8358.  How  would  you  suggest  to  other  unions  that 
they  should  deal  with  consumption? — There  seems  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  world — at  the  workhouses. 
There  is  another  point  that  I want  to  call  your 
attention  to,  that  is  notification.  Until  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  considered- a zymotic  disease,  and  noti- 
fied compulsorily,  and  the  house  disinfected,  I don’t 
see  how  any  effectual  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  stamp 
it  out  Of  course  the  pulmonary  form  is  only  a very 
small  portion.  Crossmaglen  is  saturated  with 
tuberculosis  and  one  never  came  here,  but  the  doctor 
seems  to  have  any  number  of  cases  of  tubercular  disease 
from  Crossmaglen. 

8359.  You  think  that  by  the  stamping  out  of  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  one  might  hope  to  see  much  less  of 
surgical  tuberculosis  ?— If  tuberculosis  were  stamped, 
out  ten  beds  would  be  sufficient  for  my  union. 

8360.  What  I meant  was  that  the  measures  taken 
against  pulmonary  tuberculosis  would  also  stamp  out- 
the  surgical  disease  ? — It  is  the  sputum  of  the  pulmon- 
ary patient  that  produces  the  disease.  There  was 
another  matter  I wanted  to  suggest,  that  is  that  some 
of  your  inspectors  should  draw  out  instructions  for 
medical  officers  showing  the  simplicity  with  which 
they  can  deal  with  these  cases.  I don’t  think  they 
would  be  disinclined  to  adopt  measures  if  they  saw 
how  easily  they  can  he  carried  out;  the  tuberculosis 
patients  give  me  less  trouble  than  any  other. 

8361.  Chairman. — It  is  the  only  workhouse  in  Ireland 
so  far  that  has  adopted  any  active  treatment  as  far  as  I 
am  aware;  we  were  very  anxious  to  have  an 
explanation  from  you;  was  there  anything  else? — 
These  are  the  matters  that  I wish  to  bring  before  you  : 
the  sanitation — that  is  the  notification  of  these 
pulmonary  oases,  the  provision  of  disinfection  for  the 
houses— that  is  a matter  I see  to  myself.  I have  the- 
house  disinfected  with  potato  sprayers  and  formaline  ; 

I always  get  the  people  to  do  that  as  soon  as  a. 
pulmonary  case  is  removed.  The  dispensary  medical 
officer  certainly  should  have  the  means  of  having  the- 
sputum  of  patients  examined  in  an  early  stage,  be- 
cause that  is  the  time  you  can  deal  with  it  snccess- 
fnlly. 


Dr.  T.  H. 
Moorhead. 


8362.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  said  that  you  thought  that, 
the  size  of  your  building  was  suitable  for  the  union,  or 
enough? — Yes,  I think  eight  beds  would  provide  accom- 
modation for  the  number  of  tubercular  cases  in  my 
union. 


8363.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  the  early  stage  is  limited  to  eight 
cases  or  forty-eight  cases  ? — No ; but  the  cases  are  not 
all  in  at  once. 


8364.  Suppose  you  kept  the  eight  in  for  two  months, 
and  less  than  that  would  not  be  worth  much,  even 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  apart  from  the  cura- 
tive?— I think  I have  got  in  most  of  the  early  stages 
of  tubercular  disease  in  my  union  since  I opened  the 
hospital. 
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A oti.25  8365.  Chairman. — You  don’t  object  to  having  the 

‘ —L  ' lower  wards  occupied  by  fever  patients? — No,  and  it 
Dr.  T.  H.  is  well  known  that  pulmonary  cases  u:e  very  refractory 
Moorhead.  to  zymotic  disease. 

8366.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  charge  do  you  make  to 
cases  coming  in  for  treatment? — The  average  cost  ’8 
5s.  6 d.  or  6s. 

8367.  That  does  not  cover  the  cost? — No ; it  does 
not  cover  the  food  even, 

8368.  Chairman. — 'Because  they  have  to  be  fed  extra 
well? — Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  they  are 
fed.  For  breakfast  they  get  eggs  and  bacon,  fat  bacon 
especially,  toast  and  tea.  At  10  o’c.  they  get  a quart 
of  milk  which  they  are  expected  to  drink  ; that  is  given 
to  them  hot  and  they  are  expected  to  consume  that 
before  dinner.  At  dinner  they  get  generally  mutton, 
sometimes  beef,  sometimes  fish,  potatoes  and  whatever 
vegetables  we  have,  and  then  a pudding.  The  pudding 
is  a most  important  thing  in  these  cases ; after  they 
have  eaten_  a good  dinner  they  can  gut  down  a pud- 
ding. 

8369.  Milk  pudding  ? — Yes  ; in  the  afternoon  they 


8370.  They  make  a lot  of  weight  on  that?— Thev 
generally  put  up  from  2 lb.  to  3 lb.  a week.  I think 
sir,  that  is  the  ordinary  sanitorium  treatment  ’ 

8371.  Mr.  Laverty. — Have  you  been  through  0ur 
workhouse? — I have. 

8372.  Have  you  been  through  the  infirmary?— T 

have.  J 

8373.  You  have  some  experience  of  a number  of 
workhouses  in  the  county.  How  do  you  think  our  in- 
firmary would  compare  with  the  other  workhouses 
The  last  time  I saw  it,  it  would  not  compare  at  all  • I 
must  say  that  there  is  a great  change  to-day.  Within 
the  last  four  or  five  months  there  have  been  great 
changes. 

8374.  Is  it  an  efficient  infirmary  at  present?— It  j5 
very  nice. 

8375.  Would  you  call  a workhouse  that  was  drained 
with  mason-work  drains  and  had  not  a water  supply 
an  efficient  workhouse? — An  abomination;  but  we 
have  no  drainage  in  my  workhouse ; we  have  no  drain- 
age nor  water. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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SEVENTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING-THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  26th,  1903.  avisos 

At  the  Courthouse,  Cavan. 


Present:— Mr.  Micks,  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  Patrick  M'Manus  examined. 


8576.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council  of  Cavan  ? — Yes. 

8377.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  three  work- 
houses  situated  in  the  county? — Yes 

8378.  And  there  are  portions  of  other  unions? — 
Yes — Enniskillen,  Granard,  Oldcastle,  and  Oootekill. 

8379.  Cootehill  Workhouse  is  in  the  county? — It  is, 
but  it  has  a connection  with  Monaghan, 

8380.  Have  you  any  feeling  in  favour  of  or  against 
continuing  the  existing  number  of  workhouses,  there 
being  four  in  the  county? — Well,  sir,  it  is  a matter 
I have  given  very  little  thought  to ; personally,  I have 
not  given  sufficient  thought  to  it  to  give  a proper 
answer ; I am,  in  fact,  divided  as  to  whether  amalga- 
mation on  a wholesale  scale  would  suit  this  county  or 
not— -that  is  to  say  that  I believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  take  a patient  from  the  portion  that  is  in  the  Ennis- 
killen Union  to  this  union. 

8381.  I was  just  going  to  explain  that  to  you.  If 

you  found  the  result  of  amalgamation  might  be  the 
closing  of  workhouses  and  the  reduction  of  the  staffs, 
while  providing  at  convenient  distant  centres  small 
hospitals  where  those  who  could  not  be  moved  easily 
could  be  treated,  would  you  see  very  much  objection  to 
the  amalgamation  of  unions  if  you  could  secure  a very 
large  saving  in  the  rates? — I would  go  for  a saving  in 
the  rates,  but  I am  not  convinced  that  there  would  be  a 
great  saving.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  I remember 
some  years  ago  when  the  amalgamation  of  prisons  took 
place,  and  I am  not  convinced  that  there  was  so  much 
saving  to  the  ratepayers  on  account  of  that,  and,  failing 
that,  I don’t  see 

8382.  The  prison  had  not  a very  large  or  expensive 
staff ; you  had  a governor,  who  was  not  a very  highly 
paid  official,  and  a number  of  warders? — 'Yes;  but 
those  warders  when  they  went  out  had  pensions,  and 
were  nearly  aB  expensive  to  the  ratepayers  as  when  they 
remained  in  office. 

8383.  A great  many  of  these  have  dropped  off? — A. 
good  many  have. 

8384.  And  the  pension  is  a disappearing  charge? — 
It  is. 

8385.  Would  your  feeling  be  rather  against  amalga- 
mation than  in  favour  of  it? — On  the  lines  you  have 
pointed  out  I would  be  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  but 
not  on  a wholesale  scale. 

8386.  If  cottage  hospitals  could  be  substituted  for  a 
workhouse,  say,  on  the  borders  of  the  oounty,  or  here, 
or  wherever  found  desirable? — I believe  that  it  would 
he  a very  good  thing  to  have  amalgamation  on  a limited 
scale. . 

8387.  For  instance,  wherever  there  is  a workhouse 
now  you  might  safely  rely  on  having  a hospital?—- 
That  is  a portion  would  be  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

8388.  Supposing  that  was  done,  say  at  Cootehill,  or 
any  place  where  _ there  was  a workhouse ; suppose  an 
inexpensive  hospital  was  maintained  to  deal  with  really 
cases  of  sickness  ? — In  that  case  I think  the  amal- 
gamation would  be  of  advantage. 

8389.  You  have  been  connected  with  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration ? — No  ; never. 

8390.  Was  there  any  question,  in  addition  to  those 
I have  put  to  you,  that  occurred  to  you? — There  is  one 
point  I have  a very  strong  feeling  on — that  is  the 
tramps  who  go,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year, 
round  the  country ; take  the  ballad-singer  class,  those 
who  sell  bootlaces  and  other  little  things ; they  come  in 
Aere  the  night  before  the  fair,  they  go  round  the  town, 
ARd  spend  what  they  get  in  drink,  and  then  they  go  to 
the  workhouse ; then  the  next  morning  they  may  have 


a few  pence  left,  and  one  portion  of  the  family  will  be  pa(rjck 
begging,  the  other  will  he  selling  bootlaces  and  other  M'Manus.. 
little  things  of  the  kind,  and  the  result  is  that  they  axe 
either  brought  to  the  police  barracks  or  go  to  the  work- 
house  again.  I think  some  means  should  and  ought 
to  be  devised  to  do  away  with  that  class  of  person. 

839L  Do  you  see  a good  deal  of  that  in  the  local 
courts? — Not  so  much  in  the  local  courts  as  on  the 
evening  before  the  fair  or  on  the  morning  of  the  fair ; 
they  don’t,  as  a rule,  be  brought  before  the  police 
court,  because  they  are  a class  you  cannot  get  any- 
thing from  ; the  only  thing  you  can.  do  is  dismiss  them 
with  a caution  to  leave  town  before  a certain  time.  I 
think  some  means  should  he  devised  to  punish  that 
class  of  person.  I don’t  want  to  convey  that  they  are 
all  of  that  class  for  there  are  many  industrious  trades- 
men out  of  work  for  a time  amongst  them. 

8392.  You  know  there  are? — Yes;  I know  there  are 
from  time  to  time.  I don’t  mean  that  class  of  person, 
but  I mean  people  that  I know  for  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  coming  into  the  town,  and  I think 
they  certainly  don’t  contribute  to  the  character  of  the 
unions. 

8393.  Or  the  welfare  of  the  country? — Or  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  either. 

8004.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  whether  children 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  workhouses? — I think, 
not ; I would  rather  see  them  out  from  the  workhouse 
altogether.  I think  if  I was  any  way  in  authority  in 
the  matter  I would  be  inclined  to  pay  almost  double  to 
have  those  children  brought  up  outside  altogether. 

8395.  Are  you  aware  that  it  costs  perhaps  less  than 
■half  to  have  them  brought  up  outside? — I am  not 
aware  what  it  costs,  but  if  it  cost  double  I would  be 
inclined  to  have  those  children  brought  up  outside  the 
workhouse  altogether  as  soon  as  they  would  be  able  to 
leave  their  mothers. 

8396.  The  law  as  it  exists  does  not  allow  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  separate  children  from  their  parent  or 
parents ; if  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  was,  as 
in  some  cases  they  are,  hot  a desirable  person  to  have 
charge  of  children,  she  remains  in  the  workhouse  and 
the  children  with  her ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  an. 
amendment  of  the  law  which  would  give  to  the  Board, 
of  Guardians  discretion  to  board  out  such  children? — 

Decidedly. 

8397.  As  regards  how  to  treat  women  of  that  class,  at; 
present  as  soon  as  a poor  girl  gets  in  the  family  way 
she  goes  a few  months  beforehand,  as  a rule,  to  the 
workhouse — as  soon  as  she  can  no  longer  remain  out 
with  decency  she  goes  to  the  workhouse — and  remains, 
there  until  her  child  is  horn,  and  for  months  after- 
wards, and,  unfortunately,  experience  shows  that  she 
very  often  returns  to  the  workhouse  with  other  chil- 
dren ; would  you  be  in  favour,  instead  of  receiving 
these  women  into  the  workhouse,  of  sending  them  bo  a 
religious  penitentiary? — I would. 

8398.  Where  efforts  could  be  made  for  their  reclama- 
tion ? — I would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

8399.  And,  as  a ratepayer  and  as  a county  official, 
you  think  it  would  be  a prudent  expenditure  of  the  rates 
to  pay  about  the  same  amount  in  the  penitentiary  as 
these  women  now  cost  in  the  workhouse  ?— I would  be 
willing  to  pay  more  as  a ratepayer  to  have  them  re- 
moved from  all  source  of  danger. 

8400.  Would  not  that  be  likely  to  make  the  workhouse 
a hospital — it  would  virtually  become  a hospital,  an 
aged  and  infirm  refuge — which  would  make  it  less 
objectionable  to  decent  people  to  be  in  ?— I believe  eo. 
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Mr.  Thomas  M'Goveen,  m.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas 
M'Govern. 


8401.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council  ? — Yes. 

8402.  And  Parliamentary  representative? — Of  West 
Cavan  ; and  I am  also  Deputy  Vice-Chairman  of  Ennis- 
killen Union. 

8403.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  Rawnboy  Board 
of  Guardians? — Yes. 

8404.  You  have  heard  the  questions  that  I was  putting 
in  a general  way  to  the  Chairman  of  your  County 
Council  ? — Yes ; but  I did  not  cat  oh  the  answers  in 
some  cases. 

8405.  One  question  that  I was  speaking  to  him 
about  was  whether  some  workhouses  in  the  county 
might  nob,  with  advantage,  be  broken  up? — Yes  ; I 
consider  so  ; I have  a good  general  knowledge  of  Fer- 
managh and  Cavan.  Can  I go  into  Fermanagh? 

8406.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  Cavan  ? — I wanted  to  give 
evidence  at  Enniskillen,  but  now  I would  wish  to 
make  a general  statement.  I am  in  favour  of  amalga- 
mating a number  of  workhouses  ; I think  there  are  far 
too  many  workhouses  at  present  in  existence,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  inmates  in  them,  and  the  only  thing 
is  that  in  some  cases,  although  the  inmates  are  very 
few,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  workhouse,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  do  away  or  amalgamate  it  with  a neigh- 
bouring union.  I am  in  favour,  generally,  of  amalga- 
mation ; I consider  that  Bawnboy  Workhouse  should 
be  turned  into  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  if  possible, 
in  order  to  save  the  ratepayers  of  the  county  much 
expenditure  in  building  a new  asylum,  but  what  I 
object  to  is  this,  that  the  contribution  to  the  auxiliary 
asylum  is  only  2 s.  per  head  for  each  inmate,  contributed 
by  the  Government,  whereas  it  is  4s.  in  the  ordinary 
asylum.  I think  that  is  very  hard  upon  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  and  I think  that  the  law  should  be  changed. 
I don’t  see  the  difference  in  supporting  a lunatic  in  an 
auxiliary  asylum  from  supporting  him  in  an  ordinary 
asylum,  and  I think  the  Government  should  contribute 
as  much  as  an  auxiliary  asylum  per  head  as  they  con- 
tribute at  present  to  the  ordinary  asylum. 

84(77 . You  think  that  the  smaller  rate  of  contribution 
is  likely  to  prevent  people  from  taking  Ml  advantage 
of  the  provisions  for  establishing  an  auxiliary  asylum  ? 
— I am  quite  certain  it  is,  because  they  look  to  the 
cost  and  what  they  would  lose  by  transferring  these 
persons  from-  ordinary  asylums  into  auxiliaries.  But 
on  case  Bawnboy  could  not  be  converted  into  an  asylum 
or  any  useful  purpose,  it  would,  be  a great  pity  to  let 
the  house  go  to  waste ; the  site  is  very  good,  and  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  extending  the  bounds  of  Bawnboy 
Union  and  baking  in  that  portion  of  Lisnaskea  to  the 
west  of  Lough  Erne,  the  barony  of  Knockniny — that  is 
all  in  Lisnaskea  except  four  townlands— part  of  Cavan 
Union,  Ardoo  Electoral  Division  lies  near  Bawnboy, 
and  there  are  some  divisions  in  the  County  Leitrim  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ballinamore  that  could  be  easily 
annexed. 

8408.  Now,  in  the  Mohill  Union  ?— Yes  ; and  one  in 
Carrick-on-Shannon — the  electoral  division  of  Castle- 
fore  ; I think  Lisnaskea  Union  should  he  amal- 
gamated with  Enniskillen  and  Bawnboy.  I think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  poor  on  the  west  side  of 
Lough  Erne  to  be  amalgamated  with  Bawnboy,  and  I 
believe  there  are  facilities  enough  ; it  would  incur  no 
hardship  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Ennis- 


8409.  I asked  questions  in  that  point  of  view  at  Ennis- 
killen to  try  and  find  out  whether  the  transport  of  the 
•sick  across  the  ferries  was  attended  by  any  risk  oi 
-discomfort  or  danger ; they  did  seem  to  think  it  was, 
-and  they  told  me  it  was  quite  impossible  to  remove 
-the  sick  from  Derrylin  to  Bawnboy  ; do  you  agree  with 
that  view?— No;  they  have  the  best  of  roads  from 
Anockniny  to  Bawnboy. 

««*  rf,  88  bad  8 road  as  the  Gian  Gap?— 

Not  at  all ; it  is  quite  a different  country  altogether. 
As  you  mention  Gian,  which  is  part  of  Oavan,  the 
•Guardians  of  Bawnboy  Union  are  totally  opposed  to 
-taking  in  Glan^  and  the  Gian  people  are  totally  opposed 
-to  coming  to  Bawnboy,  and  I think  it  would  be  incon- 
■jrement  for  them  to  come  to  Bawnboy  ; Enniskillen  is 
their  proper  market  town.  I think  Cootehill  Unior 
could  be  amalgamated ; • there  i8  no  necessity  at  all  foi 
it ; the  furthest  part  of  Cootehill  is  scarcely  more  t-har 
ten  miles  from  Oavan  Union.  I am  speaking  in  th« 
presence  of  local  gentlemen  who  know  more  than  I dc 
about  the  locality,  bub  as  far  as  I can  see  on  the  mat 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a union  in  Cootehill  anc 


of  Granard  Union  in  this  county  ; it  is  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  people  of  those  divisions  that  they  should 
come  here ; at  least  they  came  before  the  County 
Council  from  time  to  time,  and  we  passed  resolutions 
in  favour  of  amalgamating  them.  However,  I am  in 
favour  of  one  union  for  the  county  being  set  apart  for 
able-bodied  people.  I think  those  other  unions  should 
not  admit  able-bodied  paupers  or  tramps ; I think  the 
tramps  are  a great  nuisance,  and  I think  the  law  with 
regard  to  them  should  be  changed  in  Ireland  to  what  it 
is  in  England.  I have  heard  it  stated,  and  I believe 
it  to  be  true,  that  the  tramps  in  an  English  workhouse 
can  be  detained  for  forty-eight  hours  or  three  days. 

8411.  According  to  the  number  of  their  previous 
visits? — I think  that  would  be  a very  useful  reform 
because  they  are  certainly  a nuisance. 

8412.  That  is,  you  would  have  the  same  law  for  this 
country  as  for  England? — Exactly.  I would  be  in 
favour  of  amalgamating  Bawnboy,  but  it  is  a very  long 
stretch  of  country  from  this  to  Enniskillen,  and  I am 
afraid,  though  you  might  amalgamate  it,  if  it  could 
be  converted  into  a useful  purpose  it  would  he  better ; 
still,  if  you  cannot,  I would  be  in  favour  of  retaining 
it  and  extending  the  boundaries,  as  I stated  before. 

8415.  If  you  did  break  up  the  Bawnboy  Union  would 
youi  think  it  necessary  to  keep  a hospital  there?— 
Absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor. 
Then  the  question  would  arise  as  to  where  portion  of 
the  Bawnboy  Union  should  go  if  we  amalgamate; 
formerly  part  of  it  belonged  to  Enniskillen. 

8414.  You  have  already  answered  a great  deal  of  that 
yourself  by  saying  that  all  the  able-bodied  should  go  to 
one  workhouse  and  a hospital  should  be  kept  there  for 
the  sick,  so  you  would  only  have  the  women  with 
illegitimate  children  and  the  lunatics,  practically,  to 
consider? — I think  the  law  should  be  changed  with  re- 
gard to  lunatics,  and  there  should  be  no  lunatics  at  all 
in  the  workhouse. 

8416'.  Then  about  the  women  with  illegitimate  chil- 
dren ; did  you  hear  the  questions  I asked  ? — I heard 
some  of  them ; I agree  with  your  suggestions.  It 
struck  me  it  would  be  a very  good  idea  to  send  them 
to  a religious  institution,  where  they  would  be  reformed, 
and  not  to  put  them  in  a workhouse  with  worse  char- 
acters than  themselves. 

8416.  Then  that  would  practically  deal  with  all  the 
cases  you  have  here,  the  sick  still  remaining  at  Bawn- 
boy ; you  would  have  the  able-bodied  remaining  at  a 
central  workhouse  and  the  women  going  to  the  peni- 
tentiaries, from  which  their  children  would  be  boarded 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  ? — Yes  ; I am  in  favour 
of  boarding  out  the  children  ; we  'have  followed  it  in 
Enniskillen  and  Bawnboy.  I think  there  are  only  six 
or  seven-  in  Bawnboy,  and  I cannot  say  how  many  in 
Enniskillen,  but  in  every  ease  where  it  was  possible 
to  put  out  the  children  of  late  years  they  have  been 
sent  out  in  Enniskillen,  and  I think  it  is  a very  good 
idea. 

8417.  As  regards  tramps,  would  you  do  anything  ex- 
cept assimilating  the  law  to  that  of  England  ? — I think 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient ; they  make  these  work- 
houses  their  lodging-houses. 

8418.  You  would  not  go  to  what  might  be  thought  a 
rather  rigorous  remedy— for  the  police  to  put  them  in 
the  lock-up  every  night.  That  has  been  proposed  by  a 
great  many  witnesses? — *1  don’t  think  it  would 
have  much  effect.  I think  tramps  should  only  be 
admitted  to  one  general  workhouse  for  the  county  ac 
Enniskillen  for  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan  for  Cavan,  and 
that  the  Master  should  have  power  to  detain  them  for 
two  or  three  days ; you  would  have  very  few  of  them, 
because  they  make  it  their  stations  going  to  fairs  and 
meetings. 

8419.  What  do  you  think  would  happen  if  they  did 
not  go  into  workhouses  ; do  you  think  they  would  stop 
going  round  or  betake  themselves  to  farmers'  haggards 
and  outbuildings,  and  be  perhaps  more  objectionable 
there  than  in  workhouses  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; I think 
the  law  would  be  able  to  deal  with  them  so  far  as  going 
into  people’s  premises,  and  I think  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  number  considerably  in  a very 
short  time  ; it  is  in  order  to  save  money  for  drink  that 
they  go  into  these  places.  I was  going  to  remark  about 
the  question  of  medical  relief ; I don’t  know  whether 
it  comes  under  your  Commission. 
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8420.  It  may  come  indirectly,  but  not  directly?— I 
think  the  present  dispensary  districts  should  be  re- 
arranged in  many  cases,  and  as  doctors  are  looking  for 
such  high  salaries  they  should  get  more  to  do  ; I have 
just  been  looking  over  a return  yesterday  and  I find 
it  is  wonderful  the  decrease  that  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  doctors ; I suppose  you  have  this  return 
yourself. 

8421.  This  would  hardly  come  into  our  Inquiry ; if 
we  let  in  such  evidence  as  that  we  would  have  to  let 
the  doctors  come  up  and  explain  how  very  insufficiently 
paid  they  are,  and  that  is  a subject  that  has  been  ex- 
pressly withheld  from  this  Commission,  but  there  are 
some  aspects  of  medical  relief  that  do  properly  come 
in— the  provision  for  curing  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and 
perhaps  establishing  district  nursing  with  a view  of 
taking  care  of  many  sick  people  in  their  own  homes, 
and  so  making  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  go  to  hos- 
pitals. That,  in  the  opinion  of  a great  many  people,  leads 
to  economy.  If  you  had  a nurse  m every  dispensary  dis- 
trict, as  you  have  a doctor,  she  would  go  round  and 
attend  to  the  sick  in  their  own  homes,  poultice  and 
bandage  them,  or  anything  of  the  sort  that  has  to  be 
done  under  the  doctor’s  directions,  and  that  would  often 
render  it  unnecessary  for  the  ratepayers  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  removing  a patient  and  treating  him  in  a 
hospital? — Yes,  if  we  had  such  institutions  in  exis- 
tence; but  I thought  it  was  your  province  to  inquire 
into  relief  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act;  and  what 
I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  great  decrease 
in  the  number  of  poor  people  attended  by  doctors  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  I find  it  is 
50  per  cent,  less,  and  they  are  looking  for  nearly  100 
per  cent,  more  in  salaries.  I would  be  in  favour  of 
giving  the  doctor  a good  salary,  but  I would  be  in 
favour  of  making  him  work  for  it. 

8422.  You  don’t  want  to  have  more  people  sick?— 
No ; but  it  would  be  only  natural  to  think  that  they 
should  do  more  work  if  they  want  more  pay. 

8423.  Dr.  Bigger.— Don’t  you  think  there  is  a de- 
crease in  private  patients  and  fewer  people  in  the 
country?— I don’t  think  so;  I think  the  private  prac- 
tice of  every  doctor  has  increased  instead  of  decreasing. 

8424.  Do  you  know  that  many  of  them  don’t  get  £20 
a year  from  private  practice?— I would  be  surprised  to 
hear  that. 

8405.  Chairman. — I could  give  you  a long  string  of 
men  who  don’t  get  £10,  but  that  is  in  the  extreme  wes- 
tern districts  ?— -I  would  be  in  favour  of  paying  a doctor 
carii6  C0ldd  l*ve  on,  hut  he  should  do  more  work. 

8426.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  would  give  him  the  same  re- 
muneration as  he  received  twenty  years  ago  ? — I would 
give  him  more — what  would  enable  him  to  live — but  I 
would  expect  he  would  have  a larger  district  to  attend 
to. 

8427.  Do  you  knew  that  many  of  the  country  doctors 
now  have  practically  nothing  except  what  they  receive 
to>m  their  appointment  ?— I would  not  say  that— not  in 
tbe  part  of  the  country  I am  acquainted  with ; it  may 
be  in  other  parts. 

(^D1M'-I  suppose  a doctor  in  a remote  dis- 
trict like  Gian  would  not  pick  up  very  much  in  the  way 
ot  private  practice?— It  would  depend  upon  what  the 
people  thought  of  him  ; if  he  had  the  name  of  being  a 
clever  man  plenty  of  people  would  call  him  in ; they 
re  as  well  off  in  Gian,  comparatively  speaking  as  in 
Uvan ; a good  deal  of  that  is  in  the  habit  of  the  coun- 
try- i think  they  should  be  made  pay  something — not 
i-nfUmla  f Tlslt’  We  made  a scale  of  fees  in  Ennis- 
veliy,  moderate>  and  any  poor  man  could 
thf  a ,Wlth  wlthout  injustice  to  the  doctors,  and 
tae  doctors  came  in  and  agreed  to  it.  I don’t  know 
aow  it  is  working. 

is 1>r' ^ working  at  present;  it 
anft^A  P!~The  board  agreed  to  it,  and  the  parties 
r^Md0Ct?;8iagreed  ifc-  and  1 bought  it  w£s  very 
reasonable ; that  was  my  idea. 

thS, r,  know  for  what  reason  it  dropped 

arra^Lm  k“t  it  dropped  through  for  some  cause ; the 
r*  a ve/y  8°°d  one?— I think  so;  there 
vei7  few  farmers  but  ought  to  pay  less  or  more, 
rati*?"  $iat  yonld,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  the 
r !.«,  insisted  open, 

altogether  !7stem  ,of  r,ed  tickets  should  be  changed 
ticket  there  should  be  a small  fee  upon  each 

that  thv  person  issuing  the  ticket  considered 

should  Was,  Siting  it  was  able  to  pay  he 

saould  mark  on  the  ticket  the  amount  of  the  fel 

I K is  r*‘h“  an  job  )- 


8433.  Would  you  object  to  do  it  yourself?— I would  x.  1QnQ 
not,  but  I am  different  from  other  people,  you  know.  ° 

84i*4-  I icould  feel  a little  shy  in  doing  that?— If  Mr.  Thomas 
you  did  it  this  way — make  a certain  scale  for  a certain  M ‘Govern, 
valuation. 

8435.  You  might  know  that  a man  had  a big  family  ? 

—You  would  have  to  leave  it  to  the  person  issuing  the 
tocket  to  say  whether  he  should  pay,  and  how  much. 

You  might  meet  a man  with  £10  valuation  poorer  than 
a man  with  £4 ; I admit  that,  but  after  all  property 
has  its  duties,  and  you  must  make  some  rule. 

8436.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — Is  your  principal  objection 

to  an  auxiliary  asylum  that  it  is  more  costly  than  a 
lunatic  asylum  proper?— Yes,  that  is  my  objection ; 
that  the  capitation  grant  is  reduced  from  4s.  to  2s., 
although  it  takes  the  same  amount,  practically,  to  sup- 
port them  and  keep  them  there  the  Government  only 
gives  2s.  J 

8437.  For  instance,  if  the  asylum  was  full,  do  you  not 
thmk  it  would  be  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers to  take  up  one  of  these  disused  workhouses  and 
put  the  chronic  cases  and  the  harmless  lunatics  there  as 
it  would  be  to  put  new  buildings  to  the  existing 
asylums,  even  though  the  contribution  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  only  half  ? — I went  into  the  matter  very  care- 
fully with  regard  to  the  very  hot  question  at  present 
before  the  ratepayers  of  Cavan  and  Monaghan,  and 
when  I made  a calculation  I found  it  would  be  as  cheap, 
in  my  opinion,  to-put  up  new  buildings  as  to  take  over 
the  harmless  lunatics  and  have  the  capitation  grant 
reduced  from  4s.  to  2s. 

8438.  But  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  some 
of  these  chronic  cases  won’t  be  as  costly— that  they 
can  be  supervised  at  a lesser  cost— the  number  of  atten- 
dant®  won’t  need  to  be  so  many,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  advantage  to  these  people  to-  be  separated 
from  what  you  would  call  the  more  violent  cases — that 
is  a very  great  advantage  on  the  ground  of  humanity? 

— Yes ; but  if  you  had  proper  asylums  there  should  be 
a better  classification  like,  and  you  forget  that  if  you 
establish  an  auxiliary  asylum  you  will  have  to  pay 
medical  officers,  and  the  cost  of  attendance  will  be  very 
little  difference  in  the  end,  and  when  you  are  only 
allowed  2s.  instead  of  4s.,  the  2s.  capitalised  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  expense  of  putting  up  the  build- 
ings, and  I think  that  until  the  Government  gives  the 
same  grant  to  auxiliaries  that  it  does  at  present  to  the 
ordinary  asylums  the  advantages  of  establishing  auxi- 
liaries will  not  he  availed  of ; that  is  my  idea. 

8439.  Chairman. — You  prefer  building  a little  at  the 
parent  house? — It  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end;  you 
would  find  it  would.  I have  gone  into  the  thing  pretty 
accurately  as  far  as  I could ; in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  build. 

8440.  Mr.  Murxaghan— ' While  it  might  be  a little 
cheaper,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  - 
have  these  poor  people  separated  from  the  violent  cases 
and  kept  somewhere  by  themselves,  where  they  would 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  violence  of  the  in- 
mates who  are  really  dangerous?— I think  if  the  inmates 
are  properly  classified,  even  in  the  present  asylum,  they 
should  not  have  them,  mixed  up  the  way  they  are  in 
Monaghan — they  have  not  the  place  to  classify  them 
properly.  But  take  it  this  way : supposing  you  have 
100  patients  in  the  asylum,  that  you  could  transfer  to 
the  auxiliary— that  is  £10  a week,  that  is  £500  a year 
—you  get  less  for  these  100  patients  than  you  would 

m the  ordinary  asylum,  and  when  you  look  at  it  that 
way  you  see  the  cost  overcomes  the  profit. 

844L  Still  with  all,  do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing 
to  gather  together  a large  congregation  of  these  people  ? 

— No  ; I am  totally  opposed  to  that. 


8442.  Chairman.— You  are  merely  in  favour  of  get- 
ting 4s.  instead  of  2s.  ?— That  is  my  objection. 

8443.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'Perhaps  you  yourself  might 
be  able  to  make  some  impression  on  the  Treasury  and 
get  them  to  change  the  system  ? — I am  glad  to  see  you 
on  the  Commission ; you  will  be  able,  I hope,  to  con- 
vert Mr.  Wyndham  or  some  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  your  views. 

8444.  You  mentioned  something  about  dispensary 
areas  ; now,  the  question  has  been  raised  in  some  other 
counties  as  to  'the  area,  not  only  for  taxation,  but  for  re- 
presentation for  Poor  Law  purposes;  how  would  that 
meet  your  view— that  is  the  dispensary  district  to  be 
the  unit  for  Poor  Law  management  instead  of  the  elec- 
toral division  or  the  union?— I am  totallv  opposed  to 
any  charge  except  on  the  union  for  Poor' Law  Belief, 
but  for  special  purposes  I think  the  present  system  is 
not  the  proper  system  ; but  that,  of  course,  is  a rural 
district  question. 
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8445.  You  think  in  the  Poor  Law  the  electoral  division 
is  too  small? — I do ; it  was  most  unjust  to  have  a man 
on  one  side  of  the  ditch  paying  2s.  in  the  £ and  a man 
on  the  other  side  paying  Is. 

8446.  Perhaps  the  man  paying  Is.  in  the  £ was  in  a 
Letter  division,  with  better  land,  and  better-off  people, 
than  the  man  paying  Is.  ? — I think  union  rating  is  the 
proper  thing. 

8447.  Perhaps  the  man  paying  Is.  in  the  £ was  in  a 
is  an  amalgamation  of  unions  that  will  mean  the  wip- 
ing out  of  unions  in  certain  localities ; how  are  those 
localities  to  be  represented  in  the  amalgamated 
unions ; would  you  still  continue  electoral  division  re- 
presentation or  would  a change  to  dispensary  representa- 
tion be  more  suitable? 

8448.  Chairman. — So  as  to  have  fewer  Guardians?— 
I would  have  fewer  Guardians  ; I would  reduce  them 
by  one-half. 

8449.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — It  has  been  stated  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  to  get  Guardians  to  go  a dis- 
tance to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  particular 
place,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  instead  of 
electoral  divisions  as  a representative  area  it  should 
he  changed  to  the  dispensary  area,  and  have  a certain 
number  of  Guardians  ; for  instance,  if  you  had  three  or 
five  from  that  dispensary  area  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  in  the  case  of  an  amalgamation  of  unions, 
if  there  was  only  one  in  Cavan,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  a representative  of  each  electoral  division  to 
come  to  Cavan,  and  we  want  to  get  over  the  difficulty  ; 
and,  from  a man  of  your  great  experience,  we  would 
like  to  have  some  advice? — I think  there  are  far  too 
many  Guardians,  and  one,  at  least,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  an  electoral  division  ; there  are  some  of 
the  electoral  divisions  under  a certain  valuation  that 
should  be  amalgamated  with  another  division  ; that  is 
the  way  you  would  reduce  them  ; but  I would  not  go  in 
for  giving  representation  to  dispensary  districts. 

8450.  Chairman. — Dispensary  districts  are  made  up 
of  a group  of  electoral  divisions  ? — I kno-w  they  are  ; it 
is  a very  good  idea. 

845L  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — The  suggestion  has  been 
made,  and  we  would  like  to  get  opinions  from  men  like 
you? — I would  approve  of  it,  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  men  from  Bawnboy  or  Ballyconnell  to 
come  up  here  regularly  to  Cavan,  as  they  should  come ; 
the  idea  is  a good  one  to  have  representation  by  dis- 
pensary districts. 

8452.  It  is  only  by  sifting  the  com  we  will  get  at 
the  kernel? — I have  never  thought  over  the  subject 
before ; what  I thought  over  was  to  reduce  the  present 
representation  and  have  only  one  Guardian  for  each 
division,  and  with  very  small  divisions  to  amalgamate 
them ; I would  have  no  division  less  than  £1,000  of  a 
rating. 

8453.  Would  you  go  on  the  question  of  rating  more 
than  of  population,  or  would  you  take  both  together? 
— They  generally  go  together  in  our  union,  because  they 
are  all  small  holdings  of  a uniform  nature  in  Cavan. 

8454.  And  for  rating  purposes  you  would  prefer  union 
instead  of  dispensai-y  or  electoral  divisions — that  is  for 
Poor  Law  purposes? — Oh,  yes. 

8455.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  have  a county  rate 
for  Poor  Law  purposes  ?• — I think  that  is  too  wide ; 
there  ought  to  be  some  supervision.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  Local  Government  Act  is  that  the  County 
Council  are  the  fiscal  authority  in  the  county ; they 
have  to  strike  a rate  and  make  it,  and  they  have  no 
supervision,  or  they  have  no  control,  over  the  Board  of 
Guardians  in  spending  the  money,  nor  they  cannot  ob- 
ject to  any  money  the  Board  of  Guardians  spend. 

8456.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  County  Council 
having  a control  ? — Yes ; there  should  be  some  con- 
trolling power  in  its  hands  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
rates  it  strikes  and  levies. 

8457.  Then  if  a county  rate  was  adopted  the  County 
Council  would  have  it  all  in  their  own  hands  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I would  not  change  the  poor  rate  to  a county  rate 
unless  the  County  Council  had  power  to  supervise  the 
expenditure  of  it. 

8458.  If  there  was  any  change  the  assessing  body 
would  be  bound  to  have  the  supervision  ?— ' The  County 
Council  is  the  assessing  body  at  present,  and  have  no 
power. 

8459.  No ; the  Guardians  are  the  people  to  make  the 
demand  ; the  County  Council  are  simply  prefunctory  ; 
they  give  the  money  that  is  asked  for? — They  have  to 
give  it. 

8460.  It  is  the  Guardians  really  who  levy  the  rate ; 
of  course,  the  County  Council  collect  it ; but  it  occurred 


to  me  to  ask  you  would  you  go  as  far  as  a countv  mi 
for  Poor  Law  purposes  ?— Not  unless  the  County  d0wi 
had  some  control  over  the  expenditure.  J cu 
8461.  As  it  would  be  bound  to  have  in  case  som 
change  was  made,  would  you  then  go  for  a countv  rvt« 
instead  of  an  electoral  division,  dispensary  or  unio 
rate? — I think  we  would  have  more  economical  J* 
penditure  by  having  union  rating.  Now,  for  instan 
what  would  a man  at  Swanlinbar  know  about  what 
they  were  doing  at  Bailieborough— it  is  further  off 
Swanlinbar  in  one  way  than  Dublin,  because  there  £ 
no  direct  communication  with  it.  I think  the  people 
who  strike  the  rate  or  assess  it  should  know  what  it 
was  for. 


8462.  Chairman.— Before  you  leave  just  that  ques- 

tion you  say  you  would  leave  the  union  rate  to  be 
administered  by  the  union.  We  are  bearing  in  mind 
your  suggestion  that  there  should  be  practically  onlr 
one  union  for  the  county? — For  able-bodied  inmates  I 
said.  1 

8463.  You  would  not  have  a Board  of  Guardians  ex- 
cept for  the  management  of  small  hospitals;  would 
you  enlarge  the  unions  ? — I don't  see  how  you  can  da 
without  some  local  management. 

8464.  A Board  of  Guardians? — Who  would  manage 
the  hospital  if  the  local  board  did  not? 

8465.  That  is  exactly  what  I was  wanting  to  come 
to. 

Mr.  Muknaghan. — Something  like  a dispensary  com- 
mittee ? — Exactly. 

8466.  Chairman. — ’What  I was  coining  to  was  com- 
mittees under  the  County  Council ; if  you  had  a county 
rate  and  had  committees  of  the  County  Council,  as  you 
have  now  for  the  infirmaries,  with  power,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  section  90  of  the  Act  of  1898  to  have  dis- 
trict hospitals  with  committees  partly  nominated  by 
the  representative  bodies,  say  the  County  Council,  and 
partly  consisting  of  persons  from  the  locality  co-opted, 
would  you  approve  of  such  management  as  that?— I 
would  prefer  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
bodies. 

8467.  Altogether? — No.  I think  there  ought  to  be 
power  to  co-opt  or  appoint  persons  outside  the  elected 
body — responsible  people  in  the  locality  that  would 
attend  to  the  thing.  I think  it  would  be  a great  mis- 
take to  leave  it  altogether.  I think  those  people 
co-opted  are  often  the  very  best  men  on  a body  like 
that. 

8468.  Quite  so;  they  are  selected  for  their  special 
fitness? — Yes. 

8469.  In  the  case  of  a county  committee  for  an  in- 
firmary, is  it  your  experience  that  that  works  well?— 
I have  never  been  on  the  County  Infirmary  Committee ; 
I believe  it  does.  As  far  as  I have  heard  I believe  it 
works  well  in  this  county. 

8470.  You  don’t,  from  a democratic  or  other  point  of 
view,  see  any  objection  to  such  a committee  composed  of 
representative  ratepayers  with  power  to  that  committee 
to  co-opt  others? — I see  no  objection  to  that  course; 
some  of  the  very  best  people  in  the  locality  are  often 
left  out  at  elections . 


8471.  As  regards  the  county  rate,  you  are  rather 
afraid  that  it  would  lead  to  expensive  management, 
are  you? — Yes;  that  is  what  I am  afraid  of;  that  it 
would  lead  to  excessive  expenditure  in  some  places,  be- 
cause they  would  say,  “What  signifies  it;  it  wont 
come  on  our  district ; it  will  come  on  the  whole 
county." 

8472.  Take  the  far  ends  of  Cavan — the  two  distant  ends 
— they  know  nothing  of  each  other? — Well,  generally, 
when  the  Guardians  meet  they  are  able  to  explain  to 
other  members  that  don’t  know  the  reasons  for  the 
course  they  are  adopting  in  asking  for  relief  or  the  like 
of  that. 

8473.  Take  the  County  Council,  which  deals  with  the 
whole  of  the  county ; the  requirements  of  the  cess- 
payers  or  people  who  want  public  works  down  in  one 
end  of  the  county  are  not  known  by  the  County  Coun- 
cillors from  the  other  end  of  the  county  ? — What  we  o 
in  this  county  is  this : we  leave  that  question  to  tn 
councillors  of  the  district. 


8474.  Could  you  not  do  that  with  the  Poor  Law'j 
Except  where  there  comes  up  some  person  to  oppose 
work,  we  pass  that  as  a matter  of  course,  but  if 

is  a strong  opposition  or  feeling  against  the 
hear  the  people  from  the  locality  at  the  County  Oounc 

8475.  Could  you  not  do  that  with  the  Poor  Law  ex- 
penditure, being  guided  very  largely  by  the  YleW®. 
the  persons  from  the  locality  concerned? — You  see 
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District  Councillors  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  works 
in  their  district,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  leave  it  to 
them. 

8476.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  a safeguard 
against  profuse  or  careless  expenditure  if  part  of  the 
expenditure,  say  half,  were  levied  locally,  and  some- 
what in  the  same  way  that  the  old  barony  and  county- 
at-large  charges  used  to  be  done  ? — You  would  find  that 
a rather  complicated  system  ; we  are  bad  enough  as 
we  are  without  adding  still  further  complications  to  the 
system  of  county  accounts. 

8477.  You  would  prefer  the  union  rate.  There  is 
another  matter.  We  have  a large  number  of  grants 
from  the  Government  in  aid  of  local  taxation ; do  you 


am  m favour  of  boarding  out  the  children,  and  I don’t 
think  there  is  any  necessity  for  a workhouse  for  chil- 
dren. I am  in  favour  of  having  these  epileptics  and 
harmless  lunatics  in  one  place  if  possible. 

8487.  If  you  get  4s.  ? — Oh,  certainly,  if  we  get  4s.,  by 
means ; but  I am  also  in  favour  of  putting  able- 

bodied  inmates  in  one  workhouse — there  are  very  few- 
at  present  in  any  workhouse.  I think  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  a central  institution  charging  the  dis- 
tricts which  those  able-bodied  inmates  came  from  with 
the  cost  of  them,  and  sending  down  a demand. 

8488.  If  there  was  a county  rate  it  would  be  simple? 
— It  would  be  a different  thing,  but  as  I am  not  in 
favour  of  a county  rate  I am  only  talking  from  my  c 


approve  of  the  present  system  of  distribution  of  these  point  of  view  ; I think  they  could  send  down  a demand 
SBWWJS*  very  large  to  the  onion  that  these  able-bodied 


and  wealthy  union  receiving  a very  large  and  heavy 
grant  in  aid,  while  a poor  district  in  the  extreme  west 
of  the  country,  with  a valuation,  say  of  £10,000  a 
year,  maintained  a workhouse  and  establishment  on 
that  sum,  and  got  hardly  any  contribution  from  the 
Government ; do  you  think  that  is  a proper  system  of 
distribution — to  give  a good  deal  to  the  rich  and  very 
little  to  the  poor  ? — I think  the  present  system  of  con- 
tributions from  the  Treasury  should  be  revised  • I 
think  there  is  a good  deal  in  that  very  point ; I have 
been  thinking  of  it ; some  of  the  unions  that  want  most 
get  least ; I think  the  law  should  be  changed  in  that  re- 
spect, but  under  the  present  law  you-  cannot  do  it. 

8478.  It  is  a case  of  change  of  law,  of  course — a more 
equitable  distribution  of  Government  grants  should  be 
made?— That  is  my  idea.  For  instance,  unions  in 
Meath  and  Kildare  that  require  very  little  get  far  more 
than  unions  in  the  west  of  Oavan  and  in  the  mountains, 
and  I believe  it  is  worse  in  Mayo  and  Donegal. 

8479.  It  is  worse  there ; a union  rate  in  Belmullet 
of  Id.  in  the  £ produces  less  than  £50  a year?— Oh, 

Mr.  Mchnaghan. — Whereas  Id.  in  an  average  union 
would  produce  £500  ; so  that  Board  of  Guardians  has  to 
pay  lOd.  for  every  Id.  the  average  union  has  to  pay 
when  it  does  anything. 

8480.  Ohaiuman. — An  increase  in  the  doctor’s  salary 
of  £50  would  mean  Id.  over  the  entire  union- ; would 
you  not  think  that  some  assistance  to  unions  in  that 
position,  some  more  equitable  apportionment  of  grants, 
should  be  made? — I am  in  favour  of  changing  the  pre- 
sent system  ; I think  it  is  very  unfair  the  way  the 
Treasury  is  acting  in  regard  even  to  the  doctors’  salary 
at  the  present  time. 

8481.  I don’t  think  the  Treasury  have  been  approached 
m that  matter ; they  give  a lump  sum,  and  there  was 
never  any  question  of  the  distribution  ?— There  was  a 
question^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  know 


• 1,  „ , , , , . . . > . “ , i aitouc  jajwci  ao  wie  ijuaras  oi  ij-uaraians  nave  in  Jiincland 

“e S?'”®  *S  the P^P1*-  lo  d8al  tramps,  and  you  mold  tod  they  would 

or  Ireland,  as  far  as  the  medical  chanties  are  con-  wet  vptv  fw  n-nd  


and  make  them  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  a 
central  establishment. 

8489.  Mr.  Mttkxaghan— " Able-bodied”  seems  to  be 
a misnomer,  because,  really,  as  far  as  we  have  gone 
there  are  hardly  any  able-bodied  inmates  in  houses 
except  mothers  of  children- ; when  we  speak  about  able- 
bodied  it  is  really  old  and  infirm?— I would  not  be  in 
favour  of  changing  the  old  and  infirm-  from  the  locality 
m which  they  were  reared,  or  broke  down  in,  because  it 
would  be  very  hard  on  them. 

8490.  If  you  did  that  you  could  not  bring  about  any 
reform  or  any  improvement  without  additional  cost 
How  is  that  going  to  be  managed  unless  rou  concentrate 
those  people  into  one  locality  and  get  rid  of  the  upkeep 
of  the  building  ?— I don’t  mean  the  aged  and  infirm  ; 
I made  a mistake  ; the  sick  poor  ; I would  not  remove 
them,  but  the  people  who  could  bear  the  journey  to 
Oavan,  let  them-  be  removed. 

8491.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  there  should  bo 
some  accommodation  for  the  sick  in  the  localities  in 
which  there  is  accommodation  at  present,  or  even  that 
there  should  be  accommodation  provided  in  some  loca- 
lities where  there  is  no  accommodation  at  present ; do 
you  not  think  that  one  institution  in  the  County 
Gavan  would  be  sufficient  for  the  people  classed  as  able- 
bodied  but  who  are  really  old  and  infirm?— Yes;  I 
think  one  institution  would  be  quite  enough. 

8492.  About  the  question  of  tramps,  you  seem  to  have 
a very  clear  idea  on  that  point ; do  you  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  anything  more  than  to  have  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  the  law  as  it  exists  in  England,  so 
as  to  give  the  Guardians  the  power  of  detention  for 
a certain  period,  say  three  days,  and  during  that  time 
make  them  work?— If  you  abolish  these  small  work- 
houses — iBawnboy  and  Cfootehill — you  will  have  no 
workhouse  from  Enniskillen  to  Oavan,  and  in  that  case 
I think  it  would  be  quite  enough  to  give  them  the 
same  power  as  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  in  England 


eemed. 

8482.  I am  speaking  of  the  grants  in-  aid  of  Poor 
Law  expenditure  ; it  does  not  matter  to  the  Treasury, 
they  would  never  give  a penny  more  ; it  would  merely 
mean  a shifting  of  the  apportionment? — I think  the 
treasury  ought  to  contribute  under  the  Medical  Chari- 
ties Act  what  the  law  lays  down,  and  not  be  standing 
on  what  the  doctors  got  fifty  years  ago. 

8485.  It  is  what  they  got  in  the  year  1902— that  is 
only  a year  ago  ?— EVen  so,  a great  many  unions  since 
that  passed  have  given  more,  and  it  is  a great  hardship 
on  those  unions  if  the  Guardians  think  they  are  only 
doing  justice  to-  say  they  will  get  no  recoupment  more 
than  they  have  gob  hitherto.  I think  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  are.  far  more  anxious  to  guard  the  in- 
terests of  the  English  Treasury  than  those  of  the  Irish 
ratepayers. 

8484.  You  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  us 
rery  often? — I have  had  the  experience  of  talking  to 
you  at  a distance  by  letter,  and  I thought  you  were  far 
more  anxious  to  save  tlie  English  Treasury  than  the 
■Irish  ratepayers. 

• ^on’*  tis  half  justice? — I may  be  pre- 

y°u>  bub  I am  only  giving  my  views, 
hiurj  Su=sest  one  workhouse  for  the  able- 

oflied  ; did  you  think  at  all  of  carrying  that  separation 

workhouses  according  to  classes  ; did  you  think  of 


get  very  few  and  far  between  in  some  years. 

8493.  You  don’t  see  any  danger  in  those  people  going 
into  outhouses  or  stopping  on  the  way  and  frightening 
children? — Not  a bit ; the  people  in  the  country  won’t 
allow  them  to  stop  about  their  places,  and  the  law  is 
well  able  to  deal  with  any  crime  or  delinquencies. 

8494.  You  think  that  the  fact  that  the  tramps  know 
they  can  be  detained  there  for  some  time  will  prevent 
them  coming? — Quite  enough;  they  will  avoid  it. 

8495.  How  do  you  administer  outdoor  relief  in  your 
union? — On  the  application  of  the  party  who  requires 
it  and  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer. 

8496.  Do  you  find  it  is  a growing  charge  ?— Tliey  have 
been  giving,  practically,  the  same  amount  in  Bawnboy 
for  the  last  ten  years.  In  Enniskillen  it  is  growing  a 
little,  but  they  don’t  give  relief  there  as  much  as  they 
do  in  Bawnboy,  taking  the  size  of  the  union  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  into  consideration. 

8497.  Do  you  think  it  a useful  form  of  assistance  ? — 
In  some  cases,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  abused. 

8498.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  done  away  with? 

No ; but  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  exercise  some 
supervision,  and  not  give  relief  in  such  an  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  as  in  some  cases. 

8499.  How  do  they  act  in  your  union  ? — If  there  is  a 
poor  man  in  a certain  district  he  will  go  to  the  Guar- 
dian before  the  board-day  and  speak  to  him  to  get  him 
outdoor  relief,  or  Lo  will  get  up  a memorial  signed  by 


r^ing.that  any  further ; did  you  think  it  would  be  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  locality  and  send  it 
g’SMDiej.rt  has  been  suggested  it  might  be  possible  into  the  board,  asking  for  relief;  then  the  relieving 
one  workhouse  for  able-bodied,  officer  goes  and  makes  a report;  there  -may  be  tem- 
ased  A T‘fi — “*~  cMdren,  another  workhouse  for  porary  relief  given,  but  the  relieving  officer  is  bound  in 

for  lunat'  mother  workhouse,  we  will  say,  every  case  to  see  the  party  and  report  at  the  next  board 


for  auuwusr  worxnouse,  we  wm  say,  every  case 

.•  "c*!08 ’ . .you  think  of  any  such  further  exten-  meeting, 

senart  PrJnciple  * — I would  be  in  favour  of  having  8500.  And  the  Guardians  next  day  decide  whether 

ate  workhouses  for  lunatics  and  children,  but  I the  relieving  officer’s  report  should  be  adopted  or  not? 
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. — Tea.  In  Enniskillen  there  -was  a rule  that  some  of 
the  dispensary  doctors  or  some  medical  doctor  should 
give  a certificate  that  the  person  was  unable  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  workhouse,  but  that  has  not  been  ad- 
hered to  of  late  years  in  Enniskillen. 

8501.  Would  you  approve  of  adhering  strictly  to  that? 
— Well,  really,  I think  the  Guardians  should  have  a 
free  hand,  although  they  go  astray  in  some  cases  and 
don’t  exercise  proper  supervision  ; these  people  come 
at  the  Guardians  and  put  local  pressure  on  them  to 
give  outdoor  relief. 

8502.  Do  you  know  the  amount  in  your  union  ? — It  is 
about  £800  a year. 

Chairman. — It  was  £466  for  the  last  audited  year  1 
have — for  the  year  ended  31st  of  March,  1901. 

8603.  Mr.  Mcrnaghan. — That  is  not  a large  sum  ? — 
But  our  union  is  a very  small  one ; they  give  small 
sums. 

8504.  Do  you  board  out  all  the  children  you  can  ? — 
Certainly. 

8505.  Do  you  find  it  a satisfactory  system  ? — Yes  ; the 
children  are  much  better  ; they  become  useful  members 
of  society,  and  if  they  are  reared  in  the  workhouse 
they  are  good  for  nothing ; that  is  my  experience  of 
them. 

8506.  Chairman. — I suppose  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  get  any  perfect  system  for  administering  outdoor  re- 
lief under  the  present  law — I mean  if  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  to  give  outdoor  relief? — If  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  to  give  outdoor  relief  at  all  they  should 
retain  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  The  question  of 
whether  the  applicant  is  fit  to  be  removed  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  doctor. 

8507.  Would  you  think  at  all  of  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians placing  the  responsibility— if  the  law  would  so 
enable  them — placing  the  responsibility  on  the  paid 
officer — the  relieving  officer — of  the  Guardians,  and 
leaving  it  on  him  : would  not  the  result  be  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  would  then  be  put  m 
the  position  rather  of  critics  and  scrutineers  of  the 
action  he  might  adopt,  and  that  they  would  censure 
either  too  profuse  or  too  niggardly  an  administration? 
— I would  not  be  in  favour  of  giving  any  relieving 
officer  full  power  to  give  relief  as  he  thought  proper ; 
you  would  be  going  from  a had  state  of  tilings  to  a 
worse  one. 

8508.  He  would  do  it  with  a full  knowledge  that 
wrong  administration  would  mean  the  loss  of  his  situa- 
tion and  a surcharge  from  a gentleman  called  the 
auditor  ? — That  might  have  a deterrent  effect  on  him  ; 
otherwise  I don’t  see  how  you  could  control  him  at  all 
when  he  would  be  master  of  the  situation. 

8609.  He  would  he  master  of  the  situation  just  the 
same  way  as  an  engine  has  power  to  go  ahead  as  long 
as  it  keeps  on  the  lines  ? — Yes ; but  you  would  find 
that  an  auditor  might  have  a difficulty  in  surcharging 
him  where  there  were  great  abuses.  I don’t  think  the 
Guardians  would  wish  or  should  wish  to  part  with  the 
power  of  spending  their  own  money;  they  are  very 
jealous  of  their  powers. 

8510.  Unless  they  felt  that  owing  to  their  only  com- 
ing in  once  a week  or  once  a fortnight,  as  the  case 
might  be,  that  they  would  not  be  in  a position  to 
consider  and  sift  as  thoroughly  as  applications  for  out- 
door relief  should  he  sifted,  then  they  might  say,  “We 
cannot  do  this  work  ourselves,  and  we  will  put  it  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  man  paid  to  do  it,  and  see  that  he 
does  it  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes?” — But  at  present 
the  relieving  officer  is  hound  to  visit  every  case  of  out- 
door relief. 

8511.  The  responsibility  is  his,  but  the  present 
system,  as  you  have  explained  it,  makes  his  position 
very  little  more  than  that  of  a.  paymaster? — I would 
not  like  to  give  authority  to  the  relieving  officer  ex- 
clusively. 

8512.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— I suppose  when  the  reliev- 
ing officer  reports  the  person  is  not  destitute  the 
Guardians  refuse  the  grant  ?— Certainly ; there  is 
always  a majority  that  will  be  swayed,  less  or  more,  by 
the  report  of  the  officer. 

8513.  Chairman-— Do  you  think  he  would  like  to  go 
against  a large  section  of  the  Guardians  ? — He  is  sup- 
posed to  give  a fair  report ; any  Guardian  can  ask  him 


aDout  tne  means  of  the  person,  and  the 

8eoKiT11-nC°nsider  whether  he  'S  a fit  subjert  fir”8  P* 
85M.  Do  sou  mean  . Guardian  Sm5,I, 

ward  an  application  for  relief  and  was  interest  • ■*' 
success  would  rather  resent  an  unfavourable  “s 

the  officer?— Quite  so;  but  there  is  a[Lj^f,rom 
independence  among  Guardians  when  there  i,  , of 
tion  of  money  ; it  touches  all  their  pockets  Zt 

8515.  But  still  outdoor  relief  is  going  Un!_jr  a-a 
not  think  outdoor  relief  was  increasing.  S P'  1 

8516.  It  is  increasing  enormously?— There 

““  save  no  relief  until  the,  pacing  J “» 
Government  Aot  and  the  constitution  of  the 
have  been  so  changed  a good  deal,  and  that  nS 
account  for  the  increase  m outdoor  relief  ul4 

8517.  I don’t  think  that  is  so ; really,  we  have  w 

very  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  some  of t 
workhouses  we  have  visited  in  Ulster  the  relief 
little  down  ?— I would  not  be  surprised  at  all  rn  Ulsta 
for  heretofore  they  gave  very  little  outdoor  relkf 
there  is  a new  social  class  of  Guardians.  ’ 

8518.  There  is  one  union  in  Ulster  in  which  tW 
give  more  than  £3  000  a year  in  outdoor  relief  a2  I 
<lon  t suppose  the  house  management  would  cost  inn*. 

h»  £ 200  a year  2— Those  Guardians  mult 
that  wa  °f  1Uman  klndness  to  the  money  away 

8519.  And  it  is  one  of  the  best  manufacturing  di»- 
*P_C\S  in  Ireland  ? — I am  surprised  to  hear  it  L don’t 
think  it  lias  increased  so  much  in  Enniskillen  or  Bam! 
boy ; I don  t think  there  has  been  any  material  in- 
crease;  there  lias  been  some  increase  in 

??  m£°h  after  311  that  y°u  would  wonder  at  it! 

8520.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  mentioned  you  thought  it 
was  a desirable  arrangement  to  have  the  Countv  In- 
firmary managed  by  the  County  Council  and  a few 
co-opted  members?— Yes  ; they  have  co-opted  a number 
of  members  outside  the  County  Council ; there  are  only 
a certain  number  of  the  County  Council  on  it;  in  fact 
1 think  they  are  m a minority  upon  the  infirmary 
committee  in  Cavan. 

oenn'  ?ut  8tm  ifc  was  an  elected  body?— Oh  yes 

8522.  Now,  supposing  Bawnboy  and  Cootehill  Unions 
were  dissolved  or  amalgamated,  and  there  were  hos- 
pitals left  there,  would  you  think  it  would  be  a de- 
sirable arrangement  to  have  these  under  the  same  bodv 
so  that  there  might  be  an  interchange  of  nursing  staff, 
and  so  on?-*  never  went  into  details  that  way;  I 
would  be  m favour  of  having  an  elected  body  and 
co-opted  members  joined  with  them  ; the  County  Coun- 
cil could  do>  it. 

8523.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Yon  would  want  local 
bodies  for  these  ? — Yes. 

8524.  Dr.  Bigger. — Yes ; two  or  three  councillors 
along  with  two  or  three  others? — 1 would  keep  them 
as  far  as  possible  county  charges. 

8525.  There  is  portion  of  the  County  Cavan  near 
Enniskillen,  and  at  present  those  divisions  are  served 
by  the  Enniskillen  Union. 

8526.  In  case  they  remain  as  they  are,  would  you 
think  it  a desirable  arrangement  that  the  County 
Council  of  Cavan  should  pay  for  poor  patients  going 
from  there  to  the  County  Infirmary  in  Etaniskillen  for 
special  treatment? — I believe  it  is  unfair  to  have 
patients  from  the  Gian  district  treated  in  the  County 
Infirmary,  but  they  have  a right  to  go  to  the  union 
hospital,  because  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Ennis- 
killen Union. 

8527.  For  the  very  same  reason  that  they  go  to  the 
union  hospital,  but  for  some  other  cases  it  might  be 
better  they  should  go  to  the  County  Infirmary ; would 
not  the  same  reason  hold  good  for  payment  to  the 
County  Infirmary  ? — The  County  Infirmary  is  a higher 
class  institution  than  the  union  hospital,  and  I think 
that  Cavan  should  contribute  something  to  the  expense 
of  these  patients  in  the  County  Infirmary ; I think  it 
would  be  unfair  to  make  the  Fermanagh  people  support 
them,  because  that  is  a county  charge,  and  not  a union 
charge. 

8528.  At  present  you  are  aware  they  cannot  pay?— I 
know. 


8529.  But  you  would  think  it  a desirable  thing  that 
they  should  be  able  to  pay? — Yes ; not  only  in  Cavan 
but  in  every  county  in  Ireland. 
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Dr.  Rtan  examined. 


8530.  Chairman-. — You  are  anxious  to  give  your  evi- 
dence in  order  to  get  away  ? — Yes  ; I come  all  the  way 
from  Bailieborough,  and  we  have  to  drive  all  the  way  ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  I must  beg  a patient  hearing,  as 
my  views  on  this  question  run  more  or  less  counter  to 
the  evidence  you  have  already  had.  The  general 
objections  to  amalgamation  are  that  within  the  last 
few  years  we  have  improved  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  workhouses  very  much,  and,  personally,  I think  it 
is  rather  a misfortune  that  the  local  bodies  should  be 
called  upon  to  face  so  soon  a fresh  tearing  up  of  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  entered  into. 

8531.  Sixty-five  years  ago  ? — I beg  your  pardon,  no  ; 
I mean  since  the  introduction  of  the  Local  Government 
Act ; we  have  had  new  bodies  and  new  administrators. 

8532.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? — With  the 
Poor  Law  portion  of  that. 

8533.  We  are  merely  here  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Guardians  which  was  established  sixty-five 
years  ago,  and  we  don’t  propose,  and  have  no  power,  in 
any  way  to  revise  or  pull  up  or  look  at  the  arrangements 
made  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898? — I 
think  you  misunderstand  the  scope  of  my  observations. 
I simply  say  that  the  Board  of  Guardians,  though  you 
still  call  them  a Board  of  Guardians,  are  quite  a 
different  lot  of  men  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
that  they  have  done  a good  deal  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workhouses,  and  I think,  personally,  that  it 
is  a pity  that  the  question  of  amalgamation  should  be 
started  on  them  so  soon  ; that  is  all  I refer  to  on  that 
subject. 

8534.  And  as  regards  the  County  Cavan?— -In  par- 
ticular. 


8535.  You  don’t  think  any  workhouse  in  the  County 
Cavan  should  be  closed? — That  is  my  opinion  ; the  rea- 
sons I adduce  in  favour  of  that  are  that  if  you  diminish 
the  number  of  hospitals  at  all,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned  the  result  is,  it  will  eventuate  in  loss  to  the 
ratepayers  or  hardship  to  the  poor— almost  probably  in 
both.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  we  were  building 
workhouses  and  hospitals  now  we  might  have  a better 
arrangement  and  do  with  fewer  of  them,  hut  if  you  are 
going  to  amalgamate  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those 
who  say,  given  the  hospitals  and  workhouses  there 
are  now,  that  any  benefit  either  to  the  poor  or 
the  ratepayers  will  result  from  amalgamation.  It  is 
very  easy  to  call  the  workhouses  “ dens  of  immorality” 
and  ‘‘boarding-houses  for  the  idle  and  dissolute,”  and 
“hotels  for  tramps  and  death-traps  for  inmates”  and  all 
that,  but  in  my  opinion  you  may  as  well  abolish  fever 
hospitals,  because  fever  accumulates  therein.  In  both 
cases  I believe  what  you  do  is  you  spread  the  disease. 
Surely,  if  there  is  immorality  it  is  better  that  half  a 
dozen  immoral  people  should  be  in  the  workhouse  than 
scattered  over  the  district.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers,  I think  myself  the  idle  and 
dissolute  are  very  much  better  confined  in  a workhouse, 
where  they  are  under  official  and  even  under  police 
supervision,  than  that  they  should  be  roving  up  and 
down  the  country.  I was  reading  up  the  literature  of 
this  question,  and  I find  that  in  1842,  reading  the  re- 
ports of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  that  workhouses 
were  actually  built  not  for  the  poor  but  for  beggars 
and  tramps  principally,  and  to  get  them  confined  in 
workhouses,  and  now  after  sixty-five  years,  having  got 
them  into  workhouses,  we  are  asked  to  keep  them  out 
of  them  ; that  is  progress  in  a circle.  In  Kilmallock 
Union  the  people  were  so  infested  with  beggars  and 
tramps  that  when  the  workhouses  were  opened  they 
got  all  their  poor  to  go  into  it  by  compulsion  or  per- 
suasion, then  the  neighbouring  poor  or  tramps  came 
pouring  in  on  them,  and  they  found  their  last  condi- 
tion was  worse  than  the  first,  because  they  had  two  sets 
of  poor  to  support — one  inside  and  the  other  black- 
mailing outside — 'and  they  came  to  Kilmallock  Union 
and  earned  off  their  own  poor  in  triumph  to  protect 
them  from  the  inroads  of  the  tramps  from  the 
surrounding  country.  And  to  such  an  extent  did 
tins  nuisance  of  tramps  exist  at  that  time 
. a"  in  the  North  of  Ireland  the  ratepayei-s 
in  the  various  divisions— this  is  taken  from  the  Blue 
-Book-made  and  gave  badges  to  the  poor,  authorising 
eertajn  poor  people  to  beg  in  certain  districts.  The 
question  really  for  the  ratepayers  is  whether  they  are 
o support  these  classes  inside  or  outside — the  poor  you 
a ways  have  with  you,  and  the  idle  and  the  dissolute. 

o seek  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  and  idle  by  closing  the 
workhouses  is,  to  me,  as  rational  as  to  seek  to  get  rid 
criminals  by  closing  the  jails.  It  is  very  curious 


that  whilst  all  manner  and  classes  of  people  with  the 
most  philanthropic  views  are  suggesting  things  for  the 
material  comfort  of  the  sick  and  poor  they  have  never 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  poor  inmates — the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  if  you  feed  and  clothe  a 
man  better  you  have  done  everything  for  him ; 
I don’t  think  that  is  true.  The  people  you  have 
in  workhouses  are  the  very  poor  who  ore  failures  in 
life;  life  to  them,  no  matter  under  what  feeding  or 
housing,  is  a bitter  life,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
have  really  gone  in  most  unions  far  enough  to  meet 
the  material  wants  of  these  people,  and  that  if  yon 
really  wish  to  make  them  more  happy  and  contented 
the  last  thing  you  will  do  is  to  remove  them  from  the 
unions  and  from  the  scenes  and  the  surroundings  in 
which  they  have  been  raised,  and  in  which  they  have 
lived  for  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years.  And  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  to  me  is  that  this  is  urged  in  the 
guise  of  philanthropy.  Take  a poor  man — -he  has  fallen 
into  the  union— he  thinks  the  world  lias  treated  him 
badly,  and  you  take  and  say  “ I will  give  you  a better 
coat  in  a union  twenty  miles  away,  and  you  will  have 
more  for  your  breakfast  and  nicer  things  for  your 
dinner.”  You  forget  altogether  that  you  take  him  from 
his  surroundings ; he  will  never  hear  a familiar  voice 
or  see  a familiar  face  or  a familiar  scene ; you  may  as 
well  transport  him,  and  not  that  alone,  but  when  you 
have  doiie  with  him  you  consign  him  to  a pauper’s 
grave  in  a foreign  land.  His  friends  will  never  come  for 
liis  corpse.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  Irish  workhouses 
being  death-traps,  I may  tell  you  I take  the  credit 
of  being  one  of  the  first  workhouse  reformers  myself, 
and  I take  the  credit  for  Cavan  that  with  Dr.  Moor- 
head and  a couple  of  doctors  we  were  the  first  in  1895 
to  inaugurate  an  improvement  in  workhouse  infirmaries 
by  inviting  the  Lancet  Commissioner,  Miss  Woods,  to 
look  at  the  Irish  workhouses.  At  that  time  a number 
of  very  influential  men  proved  that  the  death-rate  in 
the  Irish  workhouses  amounted  to  250  per  thousand, 
and  they  were  denominated  death-traps.  Having  a 
little  taste  for  statistics  I thought  I would  ask  the 
clerk  of  iny  union  to  give  the  average  age  of  death  of 
people  who  died  in  Bailieborough  Union  outside  the 
workhouse  and  also  the  average  age  at  death  of  people 
who  die  within  the  workhouse,  and  I found  that  the 
average  age  of  death  of  people  who  died  in  the  work- 
house  was  nearly  twenty  years  over  those  who  died 
outside.  I invite  anyone  who  wishes  to  live  twenty 
years  longer  than  anyone  outside  to  come  into  my  work- 
house.  So  much  for  statistics. 

8536.  Mr.  Muknaquan.  It  might  prove  that  more 
children  are  born  outside  and  not  many  inside,  and 
the  death-rate  is;  always  higher  among  them? — Quite 
right ; I assure  you  I was  not  so  ridiculous  as  to  draw 
such  a conclusion,  from  it,  but  the  other  conclusion  was 
quite  as  ridiculous,  because  the  old,  the  sick,  and  infirm 
come  in  to  die,  and  one  conclusion  was  as  ridiculous  as 
the  other.  The  general  cry  is  there  must  be  something- 
done  ; granted,  if  the  something  is  going  to  be  better 
than,  what  is.  Then  we  talk  about  the  tramp  nuisance- 
I would  like  to  know  from  any  gentleman  what  the- 
tramp  costs  his  union  in  the  year.  I have  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  what  the  tramps  cost  my  union* 
in  the  year ; the  average  number  of  tramps  in  the 
union  is  about  three  per  night ; they  cost  about  Ad.  per 
night,  that  is  Is.  ; that  is  something  less  than  £20  a 
year.  Now  one  of  those  900  or  1,000  tramps  that  would’ 
lie  out  at  night  and  accidentally  or  out  of  malice  light, 
a hayrick  in  trying  to  get  the  shelter  denied  him  in-, 
the  workhouse,  would  cost  the  ratepayers  of  t-he  union 
two,  or  three,  or  four  times  that  amount.  Or,  again,, 
let  us  take  the  same  tramp,  and  let  him  steal  a chicken, 
or  a stone  of  potatoes,  or  a loaf  of  bread,  and  he  would 
cost  that  individual  ratepayer  more  than  that  individual 
ratepayer  pays  for  tramps  in  ten  years.  That  is  the 
tramp  nuisance.  The  workhouses  being  built  to  get 
rid  of  the  tramp  nuisance;  now  the  workhouses  are 
credited  with  the  production  of  the  tramp  nuisance. 
Talking  about  the  material  benefit  to  the  poor,  my  idea 
would  be  that  we  might  turn  a little  more  attention  to 
their  spiritual  needs.  After  all,  as  I said  a while  ago,  a 
workhouse  life  to  the  ordinary  man  is  always  hard,  and 
unless  you  can  impress  on  that  man  that  there  is  another 
life  in  which  the  injustices  that  he  either  believes,  or 
did  actually  occur  to  him  in  this  life,  will  be  re- 
dressed, and  try  to  induce  him  to  look  forward  to  that, 
you  will  leave  him  still  a hopeless  man,  even  if  yon  feed 
him  better  and  clothe  him  better  you  do  little  for  hie 
happiness  here,  and  nothing  for  him  hereafter.  I 
think  the  best  guide  to  the  future  is  the  past.  My 


Nov.  26  1903. 
Dr.  Ryan. 
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A ov.  26,  1903.  advice  would  be  that  for  the  happiness,  and  content- 
■ — ment,  and  material  and  general  comfort  also  of 

Ur.  Kyan.  those  people  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  be 

placed  under  the  control  of  religious  orders. 

8537.  Chairman. — You  have  been  in  the  neighbouring 
workhouse  of  Carrickmacross  ? — I have.  And,  talking 
about  Religious  Orders,  it  is  a curious  thing  that  that 
Lancet  Commissioner,  Miss  Woods,  who  came  over  here 
in  1895  or  1896  and  went  over  nearly  all  the  work- 
houses  of  Ireland — a great  many  of  them,  anyhow — — 

8538.  About  twenty  out  of  150? — I thought  she  did  a 

good  deal  more ; but  the  only  workhouse  of  which  she 
spoke  with  unreserved  praise  was  the  workhouse 

8539.  Bailieborough ? — No;  on  the  contrary,  she 
gave  us  as  the  second  dirtiest  place  in  Ireland.  She 
came  to  mo  and  let  me  know,  but  I let  nobody  know 
she  was  coming.  I said,  “ I want  you  to  paint  us  as  we 
are,  and  naught  extenuate  or  aught  set  down  in  malice.” 
And  she  painted  us  as  the  second  worst  in  Ireland,  and 
we  have  got  into  the  front  rank  since.  No  it  was  a 
workhouse  near  Bundoran. 

8540.  Mr.  Murnagilan. — Ballyshannon  ? — -You  are 
quite  right.  I made  it  my  business  to  see  that  once 
when  I was  spending  a short  holiday  at  Bundoran,  and 
I think  it  deserved  everything  she  said  of  it.  It  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy — not  only  the 
sick,  but  the  administration  portion  of  it.  Another  argu- 
ment against  amalgamation  is  it  must  necessarily  produce 
an  increase  in  outdoor  relief,  and  outdoor  relief,  whilst 
theoretically  a most  economical  form,  because  you  only 
pay  one  officer  to  distribute  it  all,  is  in  practice,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  extravagant  and  demoralising 
manner  in  which  the  poor  can  be  helped.  And 
it  also  tends  more  to  pauperism  and  the  destruction  of 
self-respect  than  any  other  system.  The  argument  is 
made  that  it  only  costs  Is.  6 d.  for  each  pauper  outside, 
but  that  if  you  bring  him  into-  the  workhouse  it  will 
cost  4s.  -or  5s.  j that  argument  is  worthless.  I would 
engage  to  support  all  the  people  on  outdoor  relief  in 
my  union  or  most  unions — I would  engage  to  support 
all  above  10  per  cent,  who  would  come  into  the  work- 
house;  I don’t  believe  above  10  per  cent  of 
those  on  outdoor  relief  would  come  into  the 
workhouse,  even  with  the  altered  and  improved 
■conditions.  Now,  of  course,  all  the  arguments  I state 
in  regard  to  amalgamation  in  general  apply  a hundred- 
fold to  any  amalgamation  or  diminution  of  the  number 
•of  hospitals  in  Ireland.  In  my  opinion  the  number  of 
hospitals  in  Ireland  is  not  one  too  many,  and  I think 
'it  is  a most  retrograde  step  to  contemplate  in  any  way 
at  all  a diminution  in  the  number  of  hospitals.  By 
■an  increased  expenditure  on  the  material  comfort  of  the 
■patients,  and  in  the  nursing  and  medical  and  surgical 
^appliances,  we  have  got  over,  in  a great  measure,  the  ob- 
jection of  the  poor,  at  least  in  a great  many  unions — I 
can  say  it  for  my  own — to  entering  the  workhouse  hos- 
pitals, and  when  we  have  done  that  I think  it  is  a most 
retrograde  step  to  consider  for  a moment  the  abolition 
of  any  of  these  hospitals. 

8541.  Chairman. — Are  all  the  parts  of  the  country  in 
your  neighbourhood  sufficiently  served  by  hospitals,  or 
do  you  think  any  additional  hospitals  would  be  desir- 
able?— I have  been  thinking  that  matter  over,  but  I 
think  the  question  scarcely  arises  at  this  stage  in  my 
part  of  the  country  ; we  are  surrounded  b j a number  of 
small  towns ; we  have  Shercock,  and  Kingscourt,  and 
Mullagh  around  us  in  our  union,  and  I think  the  ques- 
tion may  arise  when  we  have  settled  this  question  and 
brought  our  present  hospital  up  to  the  wants  and  de- 
mands on  it,  which  I may  say  it  is  not  because  I have 
to  refuse  admission  to  patients  at  present.  We  had  all 
the  plans  and  specifications  ready  to  go  on  with  it  four 
or  five  months  ago,  and  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  their  wisdom,  said  “Wait  until  this  Commission  is 
over.”  So  I hope  the  Commission  will  report  soon. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  County  Infirmaries,  I think  it 
is  a gross  injustice  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  county,  which  are  generally  the  poor 
portions ; I think  it  is  a gross  injustice  that  they 
should  be  obliged  not  only  to  support  their  own  local 
poor  and  siok  in  their  own  hospitals,  but  at  the  same 
time  contribute  in  the  general  county  charge  to  the 
support  of  the  County  Infirmaries.  Now  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  removing  that  inequality — either  level  it  . 
up  or  level  it  down.  I would  he  for  levelling  up ; I 
would  be  for  making  all  hospitals  a county-at-large 
charge. 

8542.  The  treatment  of  the  sick  ? — Yes  ; a county-at- 
large  charge. 

8543  The  tendency  of  that  would  be  to  bring  into 
the  infirmary  as  many  of  the  aged  and  infirm  as  you 


could  reasonably  manage,  so  as  to  get  them  off  the  lod 

rates  and  put  them  on  the  county-at-large? I thS! 

you  may  take  it  from  me,  as  a doctor,  that  there  is  » 
very  strong  under-current  and  feeling  on  the  part  of 
medical  men  against  having  the  infirm  and  old  peonk 
in  their  hospitals,  and  I think  that  is  a danger  you  can 
practically  disregard.  * n 

8544.  Not  to  have?  Medical  men  object  to  have 
them? — Object  to  have  them,  in  the  hospitals. 

8546.  But  still  the  fact  that  they  would  be  sun. 
ported  out  of  the  rates  of  the  county  at  large  would 
operate,  at  all  events,  on  some  minds  ?— Of  course  I 
don’t  say  that  it  is  an  absolutely  groundless  argument 
but  I think  it  is  one  of  those  arguments  that,  as  they 
say  in  law,  de  minimis  non  curat  lex,  you  can  dis- 
regard— a small  thing. 

8546.  In  some  workhouses  we  have  seen  less  than 
twenty  inmates,  and  in  a workhouse  similarly  situated 
we  have  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  hospital  fifty  to  sixty  • 
that  would  be  due  altogether  to  the  doctor’s  view  of 
classification? — I don’t  think  so  ; it  is  due  to  the  doc- 
tor’s view — unfortunately,  in  my  case — of  accommoda- 
tion ; if  I had  a larger  hospital  accommodation  I would 
have  some  of  my  infirm  poor  in  the  hospital. 

8547.  How  many  have  you  in  your  hospital  at  pre- 
sent?— I think  I have  about  forty  in  my  books. 

8548.  How  many  have  they  in  Cootekill  ? — Really  I 
don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  me  that. 

Mr.  Mcenaghan. — -Twelve  was  the  number  last  week. 

8549.  Chairman. — You  see  that  is  due  to  the  view 
of  the  medical  man  as  to  the  qualification  or  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  whom,  he  would  admit  into  his 
sick  wards  ? — No ; I beg  your  pardon,  I don'  agree  with 
you  exactly.  It  may  be  one  reason,  but  to  say  it  is 
due  to  it  altogether,  or  mainly,  is  in  my  opinion  not  so. 

8550.  Well,  I would  say  the  chief  reason,  I would 
fancy ; but  there  are  some  wards  actually  with  no  beds 
in  them  that  are  used  as  day  wards.  You  can  under- 
stand that  some  unions  would  be  getting  a very  big  pull 
out  of  the  county  grant  and  others  a very  small  one  ?— 
I will  tell  you  with  regard  to  that  too.  I know  it 
would  take  a very  long  time  to  right  the  injustice, 
because  I have  not  met  for  twenty  years  ten  patients 
from  Bailieborough  Union  who  have  been  treated  in 
the  Cavan  -County  Infirmary,  and  during  my  time  I 
calculate  that  Bailieborough  has  contributed  to  the 
Cavan  County  Infirmary  a sum  of  £2,300. 

8551.  Dr.  Bigger. — Therefore  you  think  it  would  be 
more  equitable  if  your  hospital  or  infirmary 
was  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  county?-— 
Yes ; and  all  the  hospitals.  There  is  another  ad- 
vantage from  it,  to  which  I wish  to  draw  your 
attention ; the  poor  would  get  an  opportunity 
— of  course,  limited  by  distance — of  selecting  the 
doctor  who-  would  treat  them.  I would  admit  into 
those  hospitals  people  from  the  whole  county,  as  fax  as 
the  limits  of  distance  suited  them,  and  in  that  way 
you  would  have  a very -healthy  rivalry,  and  I think  s' 
desirable  rivalry,  between  the  various  hospitals  in 
bringing  them  up  to  date  in  every  possible  way— a 
rivalry  you  have  not  at  all  at  present. 

8552.  Chairman.  — Would  you  not  be  afraid  there 
would  be  an  undue  rush  to  the  dietary  scale  we  saw  the 
other  day  at  Cootehill — bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast, 
and  all  that? — I am  talking  now  of  the  sick  poor;  I 
don’t  think  wit-h  the  sick  man  eating  is  the  important 
question — it  is  nursing,  and  medical  and  surgical 
treatment. 

8553.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do-  you  think  that  would  be  de- 
sirable rivalry? — Yes. 

8554.  You  don’t  think  patients  would  go  a long 
distance  to  your  hospital  unless  there  were  good 
grounds  for  it  ? — Thai  is  my  view.  I don’t  think  they 
would  go  for  a good  meal  of  rashers  and  eggs. 

8565.  Their  tendency  would  be  to  go  to  the  near  hos- 
pital where  their  friends  could  visit  them,  unless  they 
went  to  get  special  advice  ? — Precisely. 

8556.  You  mentioned  something  about  keeping  the 
immoral  in  workhouses? — I don’t  exactly  mean  that, 
but  there  they  are,  and  it  is  much  better  you  should 
keep  them  there  than  scatter  them. 

8557.  Perhape  you  did  not  hear  the  questions  the 
Chairman  asked  about  allowing  a woman  with  her  first 
illegitimate  child  to  go  into  some  religious  institution 
of  the  same  denomination  as  herself? — I think  it  very 
desirable ; in  fact  that  is  a better  way  of  working  out 
the  idea  in  my  mind  that  it  is  better  not  to  scatter 
them. 

8558.  It  is  the  same  thing  ? — Yes  ; but  done  in  what 
I consider  a better  way. 
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8559.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  have  a 
note  of  ? — Having  said  so  much  against  amalgamation 
in  general,  and  as  it  is  quite  probable  that  my  views 
against  amalgamation  in  general  will  not  prevail,  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  having  these  places  that  you  close 
up  converted  into  asylums  for  what  are  called  harmless 
lunatics  and  for  the  epileptic  lunatics  of  our  district,  and 
for  the  idiots.  I am  altogether  in  favour  of  the  board- 
ing out  of  children ; I would  even  extend  the  boarding 
out  of  children  to  the  children  of  persons  in  the  work- 
house,  such  as  these  unmarried  mothers  and  others 
who  are  regular  denizens  of  the  workhouse. 

8560.  Dr.  Bigger. — Under  what  safeguards? — I have 
not  thought  that  out ; I think  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
the  safeguard.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  boarding  out  of 
the  aged  and  infirm,  I am  not  in  favour  of  that  view.  An 
old  man  is  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  in  the  workhouse  ; 
it  is  the  only  home  lie  has;  you  put  him  out  with 
strangers ; I don’t  think  his  bodily  comfort  will  be  as 
■well  attended  to.  If  you  make  a short  residence  in  the 
workhouse  a qualification  for  being  boarded  out  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a number  of  people  who  are  living 
with  their  friends  now  and  assisting  in  their  own  sup- 
port will  be  sent  in  to  qualify  and  come  out  again 
with  the  qualification,  and  still  assist  their  friends  out- 
side. In  fact  I regard  this  boarding-out  question  as  a 
sort  of  side  wind  to  get  rid  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
and  put  on  the  local  rates  what  we  were  told  some  time 
ago  would  be  made  an  Imperial  charge,  and  in  fact  it  is 
simply  outdoor  relief  with  a tinge  of  Chamberlain  in  it. 
Now  there  are  just  two  things  that  show  the  advisa- 
bility of  not  changing  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
change.  There  are  two  matters  that  have  been 
changed  by  the  Local  Government  Act  in  Poor  Law 
administration  that,  I think,  had  much  better  been 
left  aa  they  were.  The  first  of  these  is  the  charge- 
ability  of  -outdoor  relief.  At  present— and  the  thing 
has  not  had  time  to  develop  to  its  fullest  extent — • 
you  have  an  increase  in  the  outdoor  relief ; 
that  increase  is  bound  to  go  on,  because  at  present 
there  is  a rivalry  between  the  various  Guardians  as  to 
which  district  will  have  the  most  outdoor  relief,  and 
this  rivalry,  unfortunately,  has  been  accentuated  by  the 
doubling  of  the  number  of  Guardians  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  so  that  we  have  at  present  a system 
of  outdoor  relief  which  puts  a premium  on  extravagance, 
and  that  comes  with  the  other  change  that  was  made 
in  Poor  Law  representation  by  the  Local  Government 
Act,  and  that  is  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  Guar- 
dians. This  was  done  with  some  beneficent  idea  that 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  would  lie  down  together  but 
they  did  not ; it  is  what  you  have  got — a double  dose 
of  lamb  and  a double  dose  of  lion  in  each  electoral 
division. 

8561.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— That  is  a mistake ; the  re- 
presentation is  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  Act  was 
passed  ?— I quite  agree  with  you  ; the  representation  is 
nominally  the  same,  but  it  is  really  doubled,  because 
out  of  the  ex-officios  not  two  in  ten  attended  ; you  have 
the  same  number,  but  although  they  are  nominally  the 
same,  what  you  have  at  present  is  you  have  a Board  of 
Guardians  composed  of  anything  from  thirty  to  near'y 
100  individuals  crammed  into  a room  less  than  half  the 
size  of  this,  and  if  those  men  can  economically  or 
regularly  and  orderly  discharge  their  business  they 
must  be  a very  superior  lot  of  people. 

8562.  But,  as  a rule,  the  attendance  is  not  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  body  ? — Quite  right ; an  extra  reason  for 
cutting  them  down.  There  is  no  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  the  position ; one-fourth  won't  attend  an  ordi- 
nary meeting,  but  they  will  all  crowd  in  next  day  if 
things  are  not  done  to  their  liking  and  undo  it ; there 
is  no  responsibility  or  dignity  attached  to  the  position. 

I am  a democrat,  and  I have  been  going  for  local 
government  all  my  life.  I say  for  proper  representa- 
“°“  * *s  necessary  you  should  cut  down  the  number. 

8563.  The  original  idea  was  that  there  should  be  only 
one  representative,  and  it  was  altered  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ?— Yes  ; I am  quite  aware  of  that.  We  have 
been  going  to  a great  deal  of  expense  to  improve  the 
hospitals  and  make  them  attractive  to  the  poor;  all 
these  improvements  and  attractions  have  cost  money ; 
there  is  one  improvement  and  attraction  that  will  cost 
no  money-— that  will  save  money.  I wrote  five  years 
ago  about  it,  and  got  a question  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  about  it,  and  what  I wrote  five  years  ago  I 
could  not  do  better  than  repeat — it  is  against  making 
sick  people  wear  the  poorhouse  garb.  This  was  not  in 
“?6  °n8inal  Act  of  Parliament ; it  was  a general  order 
M the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ; and  by  a stroke  of 
the  pen  it  could  at  any  time  have  been  done  away  with, 
lou  may  make  Poor  Law  infirmaries  into  little  palaces, 


you  may  give  a nurse  to  every  patient  in  them,  you 
may  diet  them  with  champagne  and  chicken,  but  if  as 
soon  as  a patient  gets  his  foot  out  of  bed,  he  has  to 
get  into  a pauper’s  dress  he  will  not  frequent  the  union 
hospital,  and  I sympathise  with  him,  and  think  it 
most  shameful  that  the  one  thing  that  stands 
between  us  and  the  pauperism  of  the  people,  self-re- 
spect, should  be  tried  to  be  broken  down,  when  they  go 
with  a fractured  leg  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  into 
the  workhouse  hospital,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
get  about  they  must  get  into  a pauper  uniform. 

8564.  Chairman. — You  are  aware  of  the  power  of  the 
Guardians  to  adopt  a hospital  suit? — -I  am,  and  it  is 
just  one  of  the  remedies  that  people  that  know  nothing 
about  a thing  adopt,  just  as  if  it  was  the  quality  of  the 
cloth,  and  not  the  uniform  to  which  objection  is  made. 

8665.  But  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  that  hos- 
pital patients  should  not  have,  as  patients  too  often 
have,  their  own  ragged  and  dirty  clothes  ?— Gould  you 
not  trust  the  medical  officer  to  see  that  the  clothes  are 
clean? 

8566.  Perhaps  we  might,  hut  when  a workhouse  is 
considered  the  second  dirtiest  in  all  Ireland  it  might 
be  considered  difficult,  even  in  your  own  case  ? — That  is 
a good  ad  hominem  argument,  and  I don’t  mind  if 
we  discuss  it  that  way  for  the  next  two  hours.  I think 
the  very  fact  that  I made  that  admission  is  proof  of  my 
sincerity  when  I go  for  the  other.  The  officers  of  the 
workhouses  are  mostly  at  present  the  Consulting  Sani- 
tary or  Medical  Superintending  Officers  of  Health  ; the 
Local  Government  Board  have  approved  of  our  appoint- 
ment, and  they  turn  round  and,  through  the  mouth  of 
their  President  in  the  House  of  Commons,  say  it  can- 
not be  done  on  account  of  infection. 

8567.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  people  wearing 
a suit  of  serge  different  from  the  pauper  uniform? — It 
is  a pauper  uniform. 

8568.  It  is  a hospital  uniform?— It  is  a uniform  pro- 
ved by  the  Guardians  at  the  expense  of  the  rates, 
and  I don't  know  what  is  a pauper  uniform  if  that  is 
not. 

8569.  Well,  we  have  your  opinion,  and  we  have  a note 
of  it  ? — I beg  your  pardon,  if  I spoke  hastily ; it  means 
an  increase  of  trouble  to  me,  for  whenever  you  have  this, 
reform  you  will  have  more  people  coming  into  the  hos- 
pital, and  I cannot  say  we  are  always  remunerated  in- 
proportion to  our  work.  But  I really  have  felt  it ; it 
ls  five  years  since  I drew  attention  to  it,  but  the  reform 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  This  has  been  in  existence  sixty 
years,  and  I suppose  it  will  he  in  existence  when  we 
are  all  in  heaven,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  on.  With 
regard  to  paying  patients,  I think  myself  that  so  far- 
as  infectious  cases  are  concerned  no  patient  should  be 
charged  except  he  wishes  to  pay.  When  I got  typhus . 
fever  in  1872  I went  into  hospital,  and  paid  for  it  but 
it  should  be  perfectly  optional.  I regard  the  expense  of 
treating  an  infectious  case  as  being  as  much  in  the- 
interest  of  the  general  ratepayer  as  of  the  individual 
himself  ; the  general  ratepayer  may  suffer  by  the  spread  ' 
of  the  disease,  or  getting  it  himself.  Then  with  re- 
gard to  who  ought  not  to  be  charged  in  the  infirmaries, 
my  view  would  be  that  any  person  who  outside  gets 
medical  attendance  gratis  should  get  it  inside  — the 
class  of  people  who  get  dispensary  tickets  outside  should-, 
not  be  charged  for  their  maintenance  inside.. 
But  those  who  would  wish  separate  wards,  if  you. 
adopt  such  a syatem,  should  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
maintenance,  including  nursing  and  medicine,  and  they 
should  also  pay  an  additional  sum,  such  as’would  be 
calculated  to  recoup  the  Guardians  for  what,  I hope 
would  be  the  increased  salary  that  the  influx  of  such 
people  would  necessitate  in  order  to  be  fair  to  the  doc- 
tor. I dealt  with  the  tramp  nuisance.  I consider  it 
is  altogether  an  exaggeration,  and  ie  is  a matter  of 
insurance  to  the  ratepayers  that  they  should  give  these 
people  a night’s  lodging.  With  regard  to  the  nursing, 

I think  our  nursing  has  Immensely  improved,  but  I 
don’t  at  all  agree  with  those  who  exalt  trained  nurses 
above  nursing  orders.  I really  think  the  techni- 
cal and  manual  dexterity  of  the  nurse  is  onlv 
a small  portion  of  her  requirements  as  a nurse 
and  it  is  quite  absurd  to  exalt  a girl  into  a 
position  of  superiority  because  she  spends  two  years 
learning  a trade,  and  to  contrast  her  unfavourably  with 
the  ladies  who  devote  their  whole  life  to  tlie  care  of 
the  poor,  and  who,  though,  technically,  called  untrained 
are  really  very  much  better  trained,  because  they  have 
sympathy  and  charity  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  which  are  so  rare,  and  they  can  very  easily 
acquire,  and  have  acquired  already,  the  manual  dex- 
terity and  the  technical  skill  which  we  boast  of  in 
trained  nurses. 


Nov.  26,  1903 . 
Dr.  Ryan. 
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Mr.  Patiuck  Cetjmlet  examined. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Crumley. 


8570.  Ghatoman. — You  were  not  able  to  give  evidence 
in  Enniskillen? — No. 

8571.  You  have  attended  as  a member  of  the  Ennis- 
killen Board  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  part  of  the 
Enniskillen  Union  which  is  in  Cavan? — Yes. 

8572.  You  think  that  part  should  remain  with  the 
Enniskillen  Union? — I think  it  would  be  a great  injury 
to  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  country  if  those  divi- 
sions were  taken  away  from  the  Enniskillen  Union.  I 
have  been  requested,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that 
district  of  the  country,  to  come  here  to  say  to  you  that 
if  possible  these  divisions  should  be  retained  in  the 
Enniskillen  Union.  Some  five  years  ago,  after  the 
Local  Government  Act  was  passed,  there  were  one  or 
two  memorials  signed  by  all  the  people  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  all  denominations  asking  that  those  eight  divi- 
sions should  still  remain  part  of  the  Enniskillen  Union, 
and  I think  the  Local  Government  Board  at  that  time 
assented  to  that  course  by  allowing  them  to  remain  part 
of  the  Enniskillen  Union. 

8575.  You  think  even  if  a hospital  were  put  at  Black- 
lion  or  some  place  in  that  portion  of  the  County 
Oavan,  even  then  you  think  it  ought  to  remain  as  part 
of  the  union? — I think  it  should  still  remain  part  of 
the  union. 

8574.  Some  people  from  Dowra  and  that  part  of  the 
union  have  to  go  twenty  miles  to  Enniskillen  ?— Then 
it  is  twenty  miles  to  Bawnboy. 

8575.  Supposing  a hospital  were  built  in  their  own 
division  at  the  expense  of  the  Enniskillen  Union  at 
large,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  the  sick  of  the  district? — Yes,  for  sudden 
cases,  but  in  regard  to  the  fever  cases  I don’t  think  a 
hospital  should  be  built  there;  it  is  very  likely  the 
Enniskillen  Workhouse  will  be  retained,  because  there 
have  been  a great  deal  of  improvements  carried  out 
there. 

8576.  You  don’t  think  a fever  hospital  ought  to  be 
built  at  Blacklion? — I don’t  think  so. 

8577.  But  a cottage  hospital,  in  which  urgent  cases 
might  be  dealt  with — cases  of  diseased  lungs  and  mat- 
ters that  make  it  rather  difficult  to  take  people  long 
distances  ? — Yes ; it  would  be  very  useful.  There,  are 
not,  I think,  more  than  two  or  three  fever  cases  at 
most  come  from  that  part  of  the  country  to  Ennis- 
killen. 

8578.  You  have  had  a very  large  number  of  fever 
•cases  lately  from  Dowra? — There  are  more  come  from 
Derrylin  district ; there  were  two  or  three  families 
"that  the  disease  set  in  amongst  in  those  divisions  ; I 
•think  there  were  eight  or  nine  people. 

8579.  Was  there  anything  else  you  wished  to  men- 
tion ? — Yes.  If  such  a thing  as  amalgamation  takes 
-place,  I have  been  thinking  that  all  the  imbeciles  and 
harmless  lunatics  should  be  transferred  to  the  asylum, 
for  I look  upon  the  .mode  of  treatment  in  the  work- 

,'house  of  these  poor  people  as  simply  barbarous.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  pauper  attendant — I am  speaking 
• of  the  Enniskillen  Union,  that  I have  done  my  best 
within  the  last  twenty  years  trying  to  reform.  It  is  a 
■ pauper  attendant,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
everything  he  had  himself,  that  is  attending  the  male 
patients.  It  is  a woman,  who  has  fallen  by  some  mis- 
fortune or  another,  that  is  attending  the  female  pa- 
tients ; _ those  people  have  no  regard  for  the  patients, 
for  their  cleanliness  or  care ; if  they  wish  they  may 
lie  in  bed  all  day,  and  they  are  not  taken  out  to  the 
pure  fresh  air  for  exercise.  I think  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  thanked  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  handed  the  asylums  over  to  the  County  Councils — 
:*s  a member  of  the  asylum  board  I now  speak — that  it 
is  a credit  to  the  Government  for  having  put  these 
'patients  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  ; they  are 
treated  well,  everything  is  cheerful  and  comfortable, 
the  attendants  take  good  care  of  them,  they  are  well 
"fed.  The  paupers  are  not  well  fed ; these  harmless 
lunatics  and  imbeciles  are  not  well  fed  in  the  work- 
house,  nor  are  the  aged  and  infirm  poor. 

8580.  What  would  you  suggest  as  regards  the  aged 
and  infirm  poor? — I would  suggest  that  there  should  be 
classification,  and  that  these  aged  and  infirm  poor  who 
have  led  respectable  lives,  and  whom  poverty  has  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  these  homes,  that  they  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a manner  even  better  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  paupers.  As  regards  the  food,  I have  tried 
on  several  occasions  to  improve  the  dietary  scale.  On 
one  occasion  I lost,  the  resolution  by  one  vote,  which 
I was  sorry  for.  I intended,  if  the  resolution  had  been 
carried,  to  give  them  meat,  at  least,  three  days  a week, 


which  they  don’t  get  now.  The  idea  of  giving  theaa 
poor  people  soup  off  a cow’s  head  and  eight  or  ten 
pounds  of  bacon  boiled  with  that  cow’s  head  for  two  n 
three  days  a week,  and  stirabout  for  the  other  three 
days,  I don’t  think  is  a proper  treatment. 

8581.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a better  dietary? 

8582.  Has  your  Board  of  Guardians  adopted  the  sue 
gested  dietary  scale?— The  doctor  compelled  them  to 
make  some  little  change  for  the  better. 

8583.  It  has  not  been  adopted  to  the  full?— It  hM 
not ; the  Guardians  sometimes  say  these  people  are 
well  treated,  better  than  some  of  the  ratepayers  but 
tliat,  I think,  does  not  follow  because  these  people’ have 
been  compelled  to  seek  this  place  as  a refuge  or  home 
in  their  old  days.  I think  I would  go  in  for  an  im- 
proved dietary  scale,  and,  if  possible,  I would  change 
the  appearance  of  the  workhouse  wherever  it  exists, 
because  they  seem  to  me  now  to-  be  nothing  better  thau 
the  inside  of  a jail — not  as  happy-looking  as  the  inside 
of  a jail.  They  should  be  placed  on  the  same  principle 
if  possible  I would  say  by  State  aid,  as  the  present 
asylums. 

8584.  A capitation  grant? — If  these  imbeciles  and 
harmless  lunatics  were  transferred  to  an  asylum  you 
would  receive  the  capitation  grant,  and  it  would  cost 
a mere  trifle  more  to  keep  these  people  in  the  asylums 
than  it  does  in  the  unions ; you  get  about  £10  of  a 
capitation  grant,  and  about  £20  odd  is  the  average 
price,  not  including  the  buildings,  of  tire  cost  of  luna- 
tics ; the  total  amount  per  head  would  be  about  £23 
odd  ; but  taking  the  cost  of  buildings,  the  average  cost 
in  the  lunatic  asylum  generally  is  something  under 
£19,  or  £19  10s.,  and  you  get  4s.  per  head  per  week  of 
a capitation  grant,  which  amounts  to  £10  8s.  in  the 
year.  And  the  average  cost  of  aged  and  infirm,  you 
may  class  these  for  hospital  treatment,  is,  with  us, 
3s.  3d.  a week,  which  amounts  to  £9  8s.,  and  with 
£10  it  would  be  £19,  so  that  the  country  would 
sustain  no  loss  by  sending  these  people  to  the  asylums. 
Then,  in  regard  to  workhouses,  I think  some  of  the 
workhouses  should  be  done  away  with,  but  at  the  same 
time  I think  the  Government  should  give  the  power 
to  County  Councils  to  raise  money  to  start  industries  in 
some  of  the  disused  workhouses ; that  would  do  the 
country  a service. 

8585.  By  way  of  loan? — 'By  way  of  loan  or 
gift,  if  the  Government  thought  proper ; I think  they 
owe  us  a good  deal.  Then,  with  regard  to  children,  I 
have  always  advocated  the  sending  out  of  children  to  be 
nursed  from  a very  early  age-even  from  six  weeks 
old. 

8586.  As  soon  as  the  doctor  says  they  may  be  safely 
let  out? — Yes.  I find  girls,  in  particular,  that  are 
reared  in  the  workhouse,  when  they  come  to  be  free 
from  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  go  out  on 
hire,  and  before  twelve  or  eighteen  months  expire  they 
return  back  into  the  house  accompanied  by  more  than 
themselves.  I have  known  some  of  these  young  girls 
in  the  Enniskillen  Workhouse  to  have  had  two  or  three 
children,  and  those  only  mere  girls ; they  are  in  con- 
tact with  those  that  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  house ; 
there  is  nothing  good  imbued  into  these  little  girls’ 
minds,  but  what  is  bad,  and  when  they  go  out  they 
have  been  educated  up  to  the  full  standard  of  immora- 
lity. Then  with  regard  to  boys,  too,  I have  never  seen 
one  leaving  the  house  yet,  that  was  retained  in  the 
house  until  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  was  use- 
less to  those  in  the  country.  The  Local  Government 
Board  have  some  stringent  rules,  which  are  useful,  I am 
sure,  for  an  orphan — that  an  orphan  must  be  retained 
under  the  control  of  the  Guardians,  a boy  until  fifteen 
and  a girl  until  sixteen.  If  a boy  is  hired  out  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  there  is  generally  the  condition 
made  that  the  person  who  hires  him  shall  pay  a certain 
amount,  which  is  to  go  for  clothing  him ; also  that  he 
should  get  a certain  number  of  hours  at  school  each 
day,  which  is  very  useful,  hut  very  few  farmers  are 
willing  to  take  them  on  those  conditions;  therefore 
they  remain  in  the  house,  and  when  they  come  to  be 
fifteen  years  of  age  they  are  no  use ; they  see  nothing 
but  the  walls  of  the  workhouse.  Then  there  is  another 
question.  I think  that  dispensary  committees  should 
be  reformed  so  as  to  have  supervision  over  the  medical 
officers  ; formerly  they  met  weekly  in  most  places, 
and  they  had  a great  deal  of  supervision  over  the 
doctors  ; there  are  a great  many  kind  and  sympathetic 
doctors,  but  a great  many  dispensary  doctors  are  some- 
times rough,  careless,  and  negligent  in  their  duties. 
Yery  often  people  may  complain  to  the  Guardian,  but 
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that  Guardian,  in  all  probability,  doe3  not  wish  to 
bring  it  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  their  next 
meeting  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  this  doctor  lest  he 
would  be  called  before  a Local  Government  Inspector 
to  render  an  account  of  what  he  had  done.  But  in 
dispensary  committees,  as  a rule,  the  tickets  were  exa- 
mined each  week,  that  is  where  the  committee  met, 
as  in  Enniskillen ; they  examined  all  the  tickets,  the 
Guardians  knew  exactly  where  relief  should  be  extended, 
and  it  kept  the  doctor  in  his  place,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I don’t  say  that  you  should  return  to  the  system 
of  giving  that  power  into  the  hands  of  a committee  for 
the  election  of  a medical  officer. 

8587.  Would  you  prefer  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  whole  Board? — I would  prefer  that  of  the  whole 
Board. 

8588.  Just  the  power  of  supervision  and  examining 
the  books?— Yes. 

8589.  That  is  a matter  that  is  outside  our  reference  ; 
we  could  not  make  a recommendation  of  that  kind ; but 
a great  many  Guardians  have,  just  as  you  have  done, 
expressed  in  a few  words  that  opinion  ; it  will  appear 

on  the  notes  of  the  evidence,  but  we  have  no  power  ? 

Then,  sir,  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  and  then  I am 
done.  I have  never  agreed  with  the  way  outdoor  relief 
was  given,  with  us,  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  given 
with  a very  stingy  hand.  If  a father  of  a family  died 
and  his  widow  was  left  with  five  or  six  children,  who 
depended  on  him,  and  the  relieving  officer  made  an 
application,  which  I know  has  occurred  in  Enniskillen, 
that  this  poor  woman  should  get  some  weekly  outdoor 
relief— some  of  these  children  were  very  young  ; I knew 
an  instance  where  the  last  baby  was  only  eight  months 
old— a Guardian  will  rise  up  in  his  place  in  the  board- 
room  and  say  “ Why  should  not  this  woman  and  her 
children  come  into  the  house ; giving  outdoor  relief  is 
a bad  system.”  It  may  be  a bad  system,  but  the  idea 
■of  a Guardian  saying  that  these  five  or  six  children 
should  come  in  at  an  average  cost  of  18s.  a week  to 
support  them,  whereas  5s.  or  6s.  a week  given  to  these 
people  would  enable  this  poor  woman  to  keep  her  chil- 
dren and  her  little  home  together  instead  of  breaking 
it  up.  I think  the  Local  Government  Board  should  give 
more  power  to  relieving  officers  or  Guardians. 

8590.  They  have  the  fullest  powers? — I know  they 
have,  but  they  are  constrained  very  often  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians.  Another  thing,  I don’t  think — 
if  it  was  possible  that  this  Commission  could  recom- 
mend it — that  outdoor  relief  should  disfranchise  the 
people  who  receive  it ; I think  it  is  a grievance  that 
prevents  many  persons  who  are  in  utter  destitution 
from  applying  for  outdoor  relief,  because  they  would 
be  disfranchised.  It  may  look  simple  in  Cavan-  where 
the  people  are  divided,  as  in  Fermanagh,  politically,  it 
is  a great  thing  to  us  ; we  don’t  want  to  lose  any 
person. 

8591.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Still  you  do  think  that  out- 
door relief,  when  judiciously  administered,  and  on  a 


liberal  scale,  is  a good  thing?— It  saves  many  a home  « 1Qno 

and  saves  the  people  from  the  cry  of  pauperism.  JXov.  iaui 

8562.  You  think  it  would  be  a crime  to  compel  that  Mr  Patrick 
woman  to  come  into  the  house?— That  woman  would  Crumley, 
not  do  it.  I happen  to  be  connected  with  a charitable 
society,  and  I have  known  cases  where  it  was  necessary 
to  relieve  them,  and  I knew  them  to  be  in  utter  desti- 
tution, and  when  the  society  I belong  to  could  not  give 
sufficient  to  enable  these  people  to  live  the  woman 
would  go  out  and  beg  for  the  little  children  sooner  than 
enter  the  workhouse,  and  then  the  police  come  down 
on.  these  poor  people  and  summon  them  for  begging. 

8593.  Chairman. — You  have  experience  as  a member 
of  a charitable  organisation?—!  have.  I wish  you  could 
give  the  outdoor  relief  into  our  hands  too. 

8594.  You  do  administer  a good  deal  of  money  in 
that  way  ? — Sometimes  up  to  £100  a year. 

8595.  Are  you  also  the  means  of  putting  charitable 
people  in  contact  with  those  who  are  suffering  ? — Yes, 

’ Jery  °ften-  I make  that  statement  at  the  board 
that  I know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  these  people 
are  suffering  from  destitution. 

- ,Tes  J bufc  1 mean  your  charitable  organisation, 

in  addition  to  the  money  it  spends,  will  be  the  means 
of  introducing  deserving  cases  to  the  notice  of  people 
who  have  money  to  spend?— When  a ease  like  this  is 
mentioned  by  the  relieving  officer  I can  sustain  that  case 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

8597.  That  is  as  far  as  the  boardroom  goes,  but,  as  a 
member  of  a charitable  organisation,  does  your  chari- 
table organisation  assist  in  bringing  the  charitably  dis- 
posed in  connection  with  those  who  need  charity.  You 
spend  £100  a year  in  your  charitable  organisation; 
what  I wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  your  organisa- 
tion was  not  of  still  greater  value,  perhaps,  in  bringing 
those  who  were  charitably  disposed  into  connection 
with  those  who  needed  charity?— So  it  does. 

8598.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  Enniskillen  and  the 
neighbourhood  around  you  a great  deal  of  the 
money  is  thus  spent  in  charity  ? — A great  deal. 

8599.  And,  no  matter  what  outdoor  relief  was  given, 
charitable  expenditure  would,  naturally,  go  on  on  the 
part  of  the  charitably  disposed  ?— Yes ; and  they  are 
receiving  it  irrespective  of  religion.  Then  there  is 
just  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  tramps.  I 
myself  proposed  a resolution  at  the  Board  of  Guardians 
which  has  never  been  acted  upon  ; it  was  carried  unani- 
mously. That  is  that  each  tramp  coming  there  should 
be  compelled  to  break  a cwt-.  of  stones  each  morning 
before  he  got  his  discharge,  and  their  wives  should  be 
compelled  to  go  into  the  laundry  and  work  a certain 
time,  say,  in  scrubbing  the  floors.  The  Master  has 
never  put  that  into  operation  ; everything  is  depending 
on  this  Commission ; everything  is  adjourned  until  this 
Commission  is  finished. 

8600.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  it  their  custom  to  go  in 
couples  ? — Oh,  yes ; they  never  go  without  their  woman. 


Mr.  Thomas  Joseph  Smith  examined. 

8601.  Chairman. — -You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cavan  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

8602.  What  is  vour  view  as  to  the  amalgamation  of 
workhouses  in  the  County  Cavan  ?— ' Well,  I could 
hardly  tell  you  whether  it  would  b§  beneficial  or  not, 
hut  I think  there  are  a great  many  alterations  that  are 
necessary  .to  be  made ; that  is,  we  have  portion  of  our 
™?ty  going  to  Granard  and  there  is  portion  of  Cdote- 
hul  Union  in  closer  proximity  to  Cavan  than  it  is  to 
Cootehill. 

8603.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  rather  a question  for 
^rearrangement  of  boundaries  ? — Yes. 

8604.  Have  you  any  scheme  or  map  prepared  showing 
what  boundaries  you  suggest  ? — I have  not. 

8605.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  undertake  to  pre- 
pare such  a map? — Our  clerk,  Mr.  Green,  may  be  able 
to  explain  that. 

^ you  <lid  send  in  such  a map  the  Commission 
would  be  very  glad  to  receive  it? — 'The  board  were  in 
avour  of  amalgamation,  but  I,  personally,  would  not 
think  it  much  benefit. 


Mr-  Thomas 
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8607.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  closing  up  any 
workhouse  ? — I.  think  it  would  not  be  any  saving  to  the 
I?.  !'  because  in  the  closing  up  of  the  jail  here  I don’t 
*mk  it  saved  any  money.  We  had  a jail  here,  and  it 
was  closed  up,  and  I don't  think  the  ratepayers  gained 
any  benefit  by  it. 


8608.  And  I suppose  it  was 
town? — Yes. 

8609.  As  regards  the  different  classes  of  people  who 
are  in  your  workhouse,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  mak- 
ing any  Change  ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  keeping 
lunatics  in  your  workhouse? — I think  fchev  would  be 
better  out  of  it,  but  still  they  are  very  well  treated, 
and  seem  to  be  very  happy  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Sisters  in  our  workhouse;  they  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean — so  much  so  that  I suppose  you  have  seen  the 
report  of  Dr.  Courtenay. 

8610.  We  have  seen  them  ourselves? — -They  all  get 
sufficient  food,  and  all  seem  to  be  happy,  and  I would 
like  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  saving  and  the 
great  attention  that  has  been  paid  not  only  to  the  luna- 
tics since  the  Sisters  came  to  the  union,  but  to  the 
whole  house ; they  have  created  a saving  in  clothing 
and  improved  the  general  appearance  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  whole  house,  and  with  regard  to  the  in- 
firmary— I have  been  in  several  hospitals  in  Dublin — 
and  I think  there  is  no  greater  attention  paid  to  any 
patient  in  any  Dublin  hospital  than  there  is  in  ours, 


nor  greater  cleanliness,  and  any  person  who  has  gone 
through  there  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  it. 

8611.  Axe  you  in  favour  of  boarding  out  children 
here  ? — Yes  ; we  have  a number  of  them  boarded  out 
in  our  union  ; any  that  we  can. 

8612.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  additional 

2 P 
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Nov.  26,  1903.  powers  given,  to  the  Guardians,  such  as  taking  away 
children  from  unworthy  parents  and  boarding  them 
out? — Yes  j in  any  case  we  could. 

8613.  You  would,  as  far  as  possible,  exclude  all  chil- 
dren from  workhouses? — Some  of  them  would  be  better 
cared  ; in  every  case  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a proper  per- 
son to  take  proper  care  of  the  children.  The  children 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  Sisters,  who  see  that  they  are 
properly  clad  and  fed,  and  we  have  a school  teacher 
there  that  pays  every  attention  to  them. 

8614.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  so  far? — In 
some  cases  we  have  ordered  in  children  we  had  out  on 
that  account. 

8615.  And  boarded  them  out  with  other  people? — 
The  parties  that  had  them  we  gave  them  another  chance, 
and  made  the  relieving  officer  keep  a closer  supervision 
over  them,  and  they  have  improved. 


8616.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  seem  to  have  a large 
number  of  children  in  Oavan  Workhouse ; can  you  ex- 
plain that  ? — 'Not  so  very  large. 

8617.  According  to  the  last  report  it  was  thirty- 
seven? — That  is  not  a very  large  number  considering  the 
extent  of  the  union ; our  union  is  valued  to  £117,690, 
and  I think  you  would  not  count  that  a large  number  of 
children. 

8618.  It  is  comparatively  large,  because  it  is  as  much 
as  all  the  other  three — Railieborough,  Bawnboy,  and 
Oootehill? — (But  our  union  is  one-third  of  the  county, 
and  Id.  in  the  £ on  the  rates  produces  £490  7s.  6 <1. 
We  often  had  twice  as  many  children  in  the  house  as 
at  the  present  time. 

8619.  Still,  you  do  approve  of  boarding  out  children? 
— Yes ; every  case  that  the  Guardians  think  judicious, 
and  we  have  applications  for  more  children. 

8620.  You  would  like  to  see  the  lunatics  and  epileptics 
taken  out  of  the  workhouses  and  placed  somewhere  else 
where  they  could  get  a better  treatment? — Yes. 

8621.  Does  the  question  of  tramps  bother  you  very 
much  1 — Not  very  much  ; tho  cost  of  their  supper  and 
breakfast  is  only  about  3d.  or  2|d. , and  we  get  them 
to  do  a quantity  of  work  in  the  way  of  sinking  graves, 
cleaning  the  house,  and  breaking  stones,  and  I think 
it  would  be  better,  at  the  expense  of  3d.  a night,  to 
have  them  there  than  to  perhaps  have  them  staying  in 
a hayrick  or  perhaps  burning  it,  and  then  a malicious 
injury  claim  coming  on  the  district ; it  would  be  better 
to  give  them  a night’s  lodging  at  that  small  expense. 

8622.  You  would  not  believe  in  adopting  any  stem 
methods  in  regard  to_ tramps? — Keeping  them  working 
would  be  quite  sufficient ; having  a certain  amount  of 
work  allocated  to  them  each  morning  before  they  leave. 

8623.  A power  to  the  Guardians  to  keep  them  a few 
days  ? — No  ; I would  not  keep  them  only  a few  hours ; 
we  consider  a few  hours  long  enough ; we  generally 
keep  them  working  in  the  morning  until  eleven  o’clock  ; 
if  you  retain  them  any  longer  you  would  be  compelled 
to  give  them  thei-r  dinner. 

8624.  As  a deterrent,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
the  Guardians  so  empowered  that  they  could  detain 
them  for  two  or  three  days  if  they  so  desired,  if  they 
thought  it  would  prevent  them  going  to  a neighbouring 
fair  or  having  some  festive  enjoyment?— -Some  of  them 
would  be  inclined  to  stop  with  you  entirely  after  being 
there  two  or  three  days ; they  would  get  so  used  to  the 
place  they  would  not  like  to  leave  at  all.  Then  the 
question  would  arise,  when  you  once  admit  them  and 
they  tell  you  they  are  destitute,  how  could  you  remove 
them. 

8625.  Give  them  their  discharge,  as  you  do  now ; you 
would  be  in  the  same  position,  with  larger  powers  ; 
you  might  use  them  or  not  use  them  if  you  like  ; that 
did  not  strike  you  before? — 'Well,  no.  I think  it  would 


be  well  in  the  case  of  those  able-bodied  tramps  whr. 
never  do  any  work,  but  with  the  helpless  women 
children  it  would  be  a very  hard  thing.  4 

8626.  We  don’t  consider  women  and  children 
tramps?— They  are  generally  the  majority  on  that  list 

8627.  As  a rule,  when  people  speak  of  tramps  they 
mean  men  who  are  strolling  round  ; vagrants  round  the 
country  ?— When  the  men  come  they  generally  have  a 
woman  and  two  or  three  children,  so  I don’t  see  W 
you  can  exclude  women  and  children  from  the  list.  Of 
oourse  it  is  seldom  the  men  would  go  in  and  leave  the 
women  and  children  outside  ; it  would  be  well  if  yoll 
could  admit  the  women  and  children  and  exclude  the 
men. 

8628.  Would  it  not  he  well  for  tho  local  body  to  have 
some  control  over  these  children  who  are  being  raised 
as  professional  vagrants  and  take  them  away  from  their 
parents — the  children  of  habitual  tramps?— I think  the 
cost  would  be  very  serious ; if  you  take  and  send  them 
to  an  institution  and  have  to  pay  for  them  I would  not 
approve  of  it. 

8629.  But  still  you  would  stamp  out  the  occupation 
of  vagrancy  by  that  means,  and  in  the  long  run  it  might 
become  a saving  instead  of  a cost? — I think  if  the 
Government  would  take  other  steps  and  prevent  this 
thing  of  ballad-singing  and  games  on  the  streets,  I 
think  it  would  prevent  the  tramps  from  accumulatin' 
or  going  through  the  country. 

8630.  Chairman'. — You  think  we  have  too  much 
amusement  in  this  country? — Too  much  of  that  of 
amusement.  I think  it  would  stamp  out  tramps  more 
than  anything  else.  If  they  had  not  something  to  do 
at  these  fairs  and  races  they  would  have  no  occupation 
in  those  places,  and  would  turn  their  hand  to  some- 
thing else  more  industrious. 

8631.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — Your  house  does  not  seem 
to  be  afflicted  with  tramps  very  much;  perhaps  you 
have  a stalwart  Master  ? — We  have  a Master  second  to 
none. 

8632.  How  does  he  treat  them  ? — Do  you  give  them  a 
bath? — No  ; they  break  stones. 

8633.  Dr.  Bigger.' — Do  you  believe  that  the  sick  poor 
in  your  workhouse  are  treated  as  well  as  they  should 
be? — Could  not  be  better  treated  in  any  hospital  in 
Ireland. 

8634.  Are  the  arrangements  all  that  you  could  de- 
sire?— Yes. 

8635.  What  sorb  of  an  ambulance  have  you?— We 
have  a new  four-wheeled  ambulance  ordered. 

_ 8636.  Have  you  any  special  treatment  for  consump- 
tives?— Yes;  we  have  a large  fever  hospital  built  to 
accommodate  134  patients,  and  when  there  come  any 
consumptive  patients  we  put  them  in  portion  , of  the 
fever  hospital. 

8637.  Have  you  renovated  it  in  any  way? — It  is  not 
long  built ; it  is  one  of  the  best  in  all  Ireland  is  the 
fever  hospital. 

8638.  Have  you  good  ventilation?— We  have  good 
windows  and  good  ventilation,  and  a splendid  situation 
— one  of  the  best. 

8639.  Chairman. — You  have  recently  improved  the 
drainage  of  the  fever  hospital  ? — Yes. 

8640.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  about  the  infirmary?— The 
only  thing  we  have  recommended  for  the  infirmary  is 
a few  additional  iron  beds  with  hair  mattresses,  which 
we  intend  to  get  under  the  late  report  of  the  Inspector. 

8641.  You  are  getting  them  now? — Yes. 

8642.  But  the. straw  beds  are  still  there? — Yes ; but 
we  have  only  just  got  the  report. 

8643.  Have  you  baths  and  waterclosels? — There  are 
no  baths,  certainly,  all  over  the  house. 

8644.  Hot  and  cold  water? — No. 

8645.  Laid  on  to  the  baths? — No. 


Mr.  Robert  H, 
Johnston. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Johnston,  j.p.,  examined. 


8646.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  make  some  statement 
of  your  views  about  the  amalgamation  of  unions  in 
this  county? — I may  say  I am  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion of  unions ; certainly  so  far  as  the  County  Cavan 
is  concerned.  I have  been  twenty  years  connected  with 
the  Bawnboy  'Board  of  Guardians.  I believe  it  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  rates  of  the  county  by  amalgamation. 

8647.  Do  you  think  any  hardship  would  be  imposed 
on  the. sick?—1 Of  course  in  amalgamating  the  unions  I 
■ take  it  the  District  Councils  would  remain.  Then,  of 
oourse,  I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  hardship  to 
the  sick  poor  as  far  as  our  workhouse  is  concerned  ; it  is 
built  to  accommodate  over  500  poor,  and  at  present  they 
number  about  sixty-two ; and  I would  approve  of 


making  some  use  of  these  workhouses  that  it  would  he 
considered  advisable  to  discontinue,  and  I think  the 
best  use  they  could  be  possibly  pub  to  would  be  to  use 
them  as  auxiliary  asylums  for  harmless  lunatics. 

8648.  How  many  would  you  break  up  in  the  County 
Cavan? — I would  break  up  Oootehill,  Bailieborough, 
and  Bawnboy.  I approve  of  one  workhouse  for  the 
county,  and  that  all  the  aged  and  infirm,  mid  general 
paupers  would  he  accommodated  there ; I would  re- 
move the  children  entirely  out  of  the  workhouse  sad 
have  them  nursed  out  and  cared  out.  I think  that  is  the 
best  system  that  could  possibly  be  adopted.  We  «doj» 
it  in  Bawnboy  as  far  as  we  possibly  can,  and  find  it  f1 
a great  saving ; it  only  costs  half  the  money  to  bejpn 
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with  and  the  children  are  much  better  looked  after 
and  are  cleared  out  of  an  atmosphere  which  we  know  is 
not  very  conducive  to  the  children’s  education. 

8649.  Mr.  Mttbnaghan. — What  would  you  suggest 
with  regard  to  the  children  of  tramps  ? — I think  if  it 
ultimately  would  result,  as  I think  it  would  after  a 
considerable  time,  in  getting  rid  of  this  horrible  tramp 
nuisance,  I think  it  would  be  very  well  worth  the 
expense  to  the  ratepayers  to  put  upon  themselves  the 
extra  burden  of  looking  after  these  children.  One 
meets  these  tramps  on  the  road  with  their  children 
running  after  them,  and  it  is  a terrible  disgrace  to  a 
civilized  country  to  see  them — ragged  children — brought 
up  to  the  worst  type  of  thieving  and  robbing,  and  it 
-would  certainly  be  a great  move  for  the  better  caring 
■of  these  tramp  children.  I know  the  objection  to  it 
will  be  raised  that  it  will  add  to  the  rates  ; but,  as  a 
very  large  ratepayer,  probably  about  the  largest  in  the 
Bawnboy  Union,  I would  willingly  contribute  whatever 
addition  it  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  tramp  nuisance, 
and  also  have  these  children  brought  up  on  a proper 
system,  which  they  are  not  at  present. 

8650.  Is  the  class  a numerous  one? — I think  it  is 
fairly  numerous ; they  axe  constantly  brought  before 
me ; they  are  kept  in  the  workhouse  usually  a night 
before  the  fair  in  Bawnboy  ; they  come  out  to  the  fair  ; 
they  have  money  enough  in  their  pocket,  wherever  they 
get  it,  and  they  generally  wind  up  by  getting  drunk  in 
the  fair,  and  they  are  brought  up  by  the  police  to  be 
discharged,  as  there  is  no  advantage  in  summoning 
them.  The  Bawnboy  Union  is  a very  central  place  be- 
tween Enniskillen,  Cavan,  and  Mohill,  and  they  tramp 
that  way. 

8651.  You  would  approve  of  a change  in  the  law  to 
enable  Guardians  to  deal  with  them? — I would.  Mr. 
M'Govern  gave  a very  good  suggestion,  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Master  to  retain  them  for  three 
days  if  he  thought  necessary,  and  make  them  work 
during  those  three  days.  I think  it  would  tend  greatly 
to  deter  them  from  coming  there. 

8652.  That  might  do  as  regards  adults,  but  the  chil- 
dren?—-The  children  follow  with  the  men  ; a man  comes 
with  his  wife  and  half  a dozen  children,  and  if  you 
get  rid  of  the  men  I don’t  think  the  women  and 
children  would  turn  up  in  the  workhouse ; they  gene-  • 
Tally  keep  together  ; they  are  generallv  either  ballad- 
smgers  or  people  with  roulette  tables  who  attend  these 
fairs.  I think  something  should  be  done  about  the 
tramp  nuisance.  I don’t  agree  with  what  Mr.  Smith 
said  that  it  would  throw  them  out  on  the  country  and 
that-  they  would  do  damage  ; the  police  have  got  power 
to  look  after  these  tramps  and  prevent  them  getting 
into  peoples  premises.  But  I certainly  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  get  all  the  children  in  the  workhouse 
sent  mit  to  be  cared  for.  In'  our  union  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  respectable  people  to  look  after 
them  and  care  them. 


8653.  You  think  the  distances  between  the  work- 
houses  and  the  fact  that  they  would  be  detained  for 
several  days  would  be  a deterrent  to  the  tramps?— I 
believe  it  would  ; they  make  a convenience  of  it  for 
one  night  before  attending  a fair  or  something  of  that 
sort ; they  make  use  of  it.  I am  almost  certain  the 
-taster  of  our  workhouse  does  not  make  them  work, 
ana  i very  often  have  spoken  of  that  at  the  board,  and 
saut  he  should  do  it.  If  they  were  detained  for  two  or 
tnree  days  and  made  work  I don’t  think  they  would 
come  back  agam. 

8654.  In  some  places  they  do  adopt  that  process?— 
I*L;  “ ^van  I think  they  do ; but  Mr.  Smith  said 

ey  only  kept  them  a few  hours,  and  they  cannot  do 
jery  much  work  when  they  are  detained  for  that  time, 
ihey  are  a very  great  nuisance,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
« has  been  suggested  that  if  the  workhouses  were  not 
f^,ga?la5ed  boundaries  should  be  enlarged.  I 
think  that  would  be  a very  good  idea  too ; but  my  view 
s mat  amalgamation  is  the  proper  system  to  work  on  if 
hrvnoAa  * carrl6d  ou*'  by  turning  these  present  work- 
be  S°me,  Us?!ui  P^se.  The  first  thing  should 
conia  6 ^ould  be  district  hospitals,  and,  where  it 
asvlumo  practicable,  to  turn,  these  into  auxiliary 
Sd  Th®, drawbafk,  as  Mr.  M'Govern  has  said, 

18  the  ratepayers  have  an  objection 
3"*  • ^eminent  grant  allowed  for  auxiliary 

S™  " »f.  4*.  tor  regular#. 

if  i ,1”,’  asylum  I think  that  is  a great  drawback,  and 
don't  IS  r?opfrIj‘  to  tha  Ooremmant  1 

auriliflww  they,  sbould  not  grant  the  same  stun  to 
to  car^u t'r  '^nSmbUJ-u  *jhat.was  absolutely  impossible 
advShir  opinion  that  it  would  be 

sable  to  turn  these  into  auxiliary  asylum*. 


8655.  Chairman. — What  would  you  do  with  the  aged 
and  infirm  ? — I would  let  them  go  to  the  county  work- 
house.  I don’t  think  there  is  that  great  sympathetic 
sort  of  sentiment  amongst  those  aged  and  infirm  that 
Dr.  Ryan  very  lucidly  described.  I never  heard  it 
expressed  in  our  union  that  they  would  have  any  objeo- 
tion  to  go  to  Cavan.  I don’t  think  that  feeling  would 
enter  into  the  question  at  all. 

8656.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  think  after  they  axe  in 
a workhouse  for  a few  years  that  their  friends  visit 
them  at  all? — I don’t  think  so;  I don’t  think  they 
bother  their  heads  about  it 

8657.  So  that  they  don’t  see  the  familiar  faces  and 
hear  the  familiar  voices? — I don’t  think  they  do  at  all. 
I see  that  the  Boilieborough  Workhouse  is  probably 
worked  on  the  most  expensive  lines  of  any  of  the  work- 
houses  in  this  county ; the  averagei  cost  is  something  like 
5s.  2£d.,  and  Bawnboy  is  only  3s.  10£d. ; I think  the 
Bailieborough  ratepayers  ought  to  be  more  inclined  for 
amalgamation  than  even  we  are,  judging  from  what 
they  have  to  pay. 

8658.  Mr.  Mdrxaghan. — Is  that  the  county  rate  you 
are  giving  us? — No ; the  weekly  charge  per  head. 

8659.  Chairman. — Their  rate  is  Is.  4 £d.  and  yours  is 
lOfd.  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  and  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  valuation? — If  the  unions  were  en- 
larged— I know  a great  deal  about  that  Gian  district ; 

I was  agent  over  a large  property  in  Dowra  for  years  ; 

I know  it  veiy  well,  and  I know  the  feeling  of  the 
people  that  they  would  not  like  to  come  to  Bawnboy ; we 
have  discussed  it  often,  and,  geographically,  they  are 
perfectly  right;  they  have  to  cross  that  very  heavy 
mountain,  over  2,000  feet  above  sea^level,  Cuilcagh 
Mountain. 

8660.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  the  road  goes  right  over 
the  top? — (Not  exactly ; there  -is  a gap ; there  is  very 
often  snow  there  up  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  in 
winter  time  it  is  impossible  to  go  through  it.  I have 
gone  there  myself  and  had  to  turn  back.  I think  the 
people  themselves  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  going 
to  Bawnboy  on  that  ground.  To  Enniskillen  they  have  a 
railway  at  Belcoo,  and  a very  good  road  from  Dowra 
there.  I think  it  would  be  a very  good  move  to  have  a 
cottage  hospital  at  Dowra  or  between  Dowra  and  Black- 
lion.  People  that  meet  with  accidents  there  or  get'  sick 
suffer  very  much  being  brought  to  Enniskillen.  With, 
regard  to  the  women  that  frequent  workhouses,  I think 
it  would  be  a great  matter  if  they  could  be  sent  to  some 
home ; it  is  a very  difficult  matter,  and  very  hard  to 
lcnow  how  to  work  out  anything  feasible. 

8661.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  don’t  see  any  insur- 
mountable difficulty? — I don’t  see  it.. 

8662.  The  question  has  been  raised  in  other  places, 
and  gentlemen  connected  with  charitable  institutions 
of  the  kind  suggested  don’t  seem  to  see  any  difficulty? — 

I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  myself, 
and  it  would  be  a very  good  idea  if  it  can  be  worked 
out.  Of  course  their  children  ought  to  be  sent  out  with 
the  others,  and  nursed  and  cared  for.  We  suffer  a good 
deal  in  Bawnboy  from  that  kind  of  thing. 

8665.  There  would  be  a difficulty  about  these  girls 
going  out  afterwards  and  claiming  their  children? — I 
would  say  the  present  law  should  be  altered ; I don’t 
think  they  ought  to  be  able  to  claim  a child  again. 

8664.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  you  know  of  any  cases  that 
go  from,  Bawnboy  to  the  County  Cavan  Infirmary?— 
Yes ; there  are. 

8665.  Do  you  know  what  means  there  are  for  giving 
orders  of  admission? — I don't  know  really  how  they  get 
orders  of  admission  except  from  the  committee  of 
management. 

8666.  Are  there  any  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bawnboy  who  can  give  these  orders? — No;  I don’t 
think  so. 

8667.  Taking  the  last  few  years,  do  you  know  ho-w 
many  cases  have  gone  from  that  neighbourhood? — I 
cannot  say. 

8668.  Do  you  know  of  any? — I know  of  one  or  two. 

8669.  Why  did  they  go  when  they  could  get  into  the 
workhouse? — There  is  a great  objection  to  going  into 
the  workhouse. 

8670.  How  could  the  workhouse  be  improved? — In 
the  first  place  you  would  have  to  do  away  with  the 
name  of  workhouse  altogether. 

8671.  Separate  the  hospital  from  the  workhouse? — 
Yes.  Of  course  if  you  establish  a hospital  it  would,  I 
presume,  he  called  some  other  name,  such  as  district 
hospital ; that  would  get  over  the  great  difficulty  at 
once,  but  I know  there  is  a great  feeling  of  objection. 

I myself  had  a case  of  it  where  a servant  in  my  house — 

I am  only  100  yards  from  the  workhouse — got  scarlet 
fever,  and  the  doctor  ordered  her  to  be  removed"  to  the 


Nov.  28,  1903. 
Mr.  Robert  H. 
Johnston. . 
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IVo».  26,  1903.  workhouse  infirmary,  and  had  it  not  been  that  she  was 
— a good  while  in  our  sendee  I don’t  think  she  would  have 
Mr.  Robert  H.  gone  there.  She  objected  to  go  simply  because  she 
Johnston.  thought  she  was  going  into  the  workhouse. 

8672.  If  there  was  a district  hospital  would  the  small 
farmers  pay  to  go  in  there  ? — Oh,  yes  ; they  would 
pay. 

8673.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  any  views  on  the 
question  of  rating ; have  you  any  preference  for  a large 
area'or  a small  one ; the  question  has  been  raised  that 
the  dispensary  district  should  be  the  area  for  the  Poor 
Law  purposes ; have  you  any  views  on  that  matter? — I 
think  that  would  be  a very  good  area  to  take. 

8674.  It  is  considered  the  electoral  division  is  rather 
small  and  the  union  is  rather  big? — Yes  ; and  really 
there  is  great  congestion  on  those  boards.  I think 
the  business  would  be  much  better  managed  and  much 
quicker  got  through  if  the  representation  was  smaller, 
and,  of  course,  it  could  be  done  by  extending  the  dis- 
trict for  representation — that  the  dispensary  district 
should  return  representatives.  I think  the  ratepayers 
would  be  fairly  represented  by  dispensary  areas ; that 
would  be  my  view. 

8675.  We  have  been  told  that  the  dispensary  district 
is  pretty  much  coterminous  with  that  of  the  parish,  and 
the  people  living  in  the  dispensary  district  have  a com- 
munity of  views? — Quite  so.  I think  outdoor  relief 
is  a tiling  that  requires  considerable  attention.  I think 
it  is  abused  considerably,  and  I don’t  blame  the  Guar- 
dians so  much  over  it.  I myself  have  seen  very  difficult 
cases  arising  where  the  Guardians  could  hardly  get  out 
of  putting  people  on  these  lists  who  they  felt  were  not 
entitled  to  outdoor  relief.  I cannot  see  that  they  would 
object  to  the  power  being  given  to  the  relieving  officer 
if  they  have  confidence  in  him  ; he  is  their  officer,  and 
if  he  does  not  carry  out  his  duties  properly  they  can 
dismiss  him.  If  I were  a Guardian  I would  say  it 


would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do  ; it  would  relieve  roa 
a great  deal  of  the  onus  of  deciding  whether  a pemn 
was  to  get  Is.  or  Is.  6 d,  in  outdoor  relief,  or  not  K. 
it  at  all.  I did  succeed  on  two  occasions  in  having  all 
the  names  struck  out  on  the  outdor  relief  list  and  1 
tried  to  have  it  carried  out  that  they  should  only  be  pnt 
on  on  a doctor’s  certificate  that  they  were  unfit  to  V 
removed  to  the  house.  It  worked  for  a while,  but  fell 
back  again.  The  Guardians  are  placed  in  an ’awkward 
position.  Nowadays  it  is  not  the  thing  to  take  awax 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  from  the  men  who  are 
paying  the  rates,  and  that  is  the  only  objection  to  it, . 
but  certainly,  I think,  something  ought  to  he  done' 
outdoor  relief  is  increasing  very  much. 

8676.  Chairman. — You  are  not  absolutely  opposed  to 
outdoor  relief  in  certain  cases  ; for  instance,  if  a widow 
were  left  with  a few  children,  would  you  think  she 
ought  to  have  any  outdoor  relief  ? — I would  rather  gire 
her  outdoor  relief.  I am  not  absolutely  against  outdoor 
relief.  I think  there  axe  cases  where  it  is  much  more 

1'udicious  to  give  outdoor  relief,  but  it  is  terribly  abused 
have  been  a Guardian  for  twenty  years,  and  I don’t 
think  I have  put  the  names  of  three  people  on  the  out- 
door relief  lists  during  that  time.  I know  that  no  per- 
son is  left  out  who  really  is  entitled  to  it,  and  I would 
support  the  applications  of  bona  fide  people  entitled  to 
outdoor  relief.  But  I am  very  much  opposed  to  giving 
outdoor  relief  to  those  who  are  nob  qualified  for  it,  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  work,  and  have  got  some  land. 

8677.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— They  don’t  give  it  to  people 
who  have  land  ? — I am  afraid  they  do.  I have  known 
cases  where  it  is  being  done.  I think  we  have  got 
some  on  our  list  at  the  present  time  where,  if  it  was 
investigated,  they  have  got  land. 

8678.  Chairman. — It  is  given  to  a member  of  the 
family  I suppose? — It  may  be  worked  in  that  way,  but 
I don’t  know. 


Dr.  Teeran. 


Dr.  Teevan 

8672.  Chairman. — You  are  the  doctor  of  the  B&wn- 
boy  Workhouse? — 'Yes. 

8680.  If  the  Bawnboy  Workhouse  were  broken  up,  in 
your  opinion  would  it  be  necessary  to  retain  some 
place  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ? — It  would. 

8681.  How  many  sick  have  you  in  your  hospital  at 
present? — Twenty-six,  and  that  is  the  average. 

8682.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  fever?— -Yes;  we 
have  no  fever  at  present. 

8683.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  get  many  paying  patients 
into  the  workhouse  hospital? — We  do;  a few  fever 
patients  principally. 

8684.  But  non-infectious  cases? — No ; I don’t  think 
we  do. 

8685.  Have  you  any  cases  in  your  mind  that  you 
think  would  have  been  improved  by  hospital  treatment 
that  were  not  sent  in  ? — No  ; I have  not. 

8686.  You  are  the  dispensary  doctor  ? — No  ; I am  not. 

8687.  If  the  hospital  was  separated  from  the  work- 
house  would  it  be  availed  of  by  a larger  circle? — I 
think  so  ; I find  that  they  have  an  objection,  and  the  • 
only  objection  they  have  to  going  to  hospital  is  the 
name  of  the  workhouse. 

8688.  How  could  it  be  disassociated  from  the  work- 
house? — Except  by  doing  away  with  the  workhouse.  If 
the  aged  and  infirm  were  taken  out  of  the  Bawnboy 
Workhouse  we  would  have  none  at  all— no  inmates  at 
all.  They  are  all  infirm  and  old  except  the  idiots  and 
imbeciles  and  children. 

8689.  Regarding  the  cases  that  are  in  the  workhouse 
'—the  old  and  infirm — do  you  find  that  their  friends 


examined. 

visit  them? — No,  I do  not;  it  is  only  acute  cases  that 
the  friends  visit- 

8690.  It  would  not  matter  then  whether  they  were  a 
' Bawnboy  or  ten  miles  away  ? — I don’t  think  they  would 

mind  at  all ; they  don’t,  as  a rule,  receive  any  visits— 
those  that  are  a long  time  in  the  house.  It  is  only 
patients  that  come  in — acute  cases — that  their  friends 
visit.  I think  they  would  have  very  little  objection 
to  leaving  it. 

8691.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  there  much  consumption 
in  your  neighbourhood? — There  is  not. 

8692.  You  have  no  cases  at  the  present  time? — I have 
one.  We  have  no  consumption  ward,  and  in,  case  this 
would  be  retained  for  a hospital  we  would  require  to 
have  a fever  hospital  built ; as  at  present  we  have 
no  fever  hospital,  practically  speaking ; there  are  only 
two  wards  for  all  the  fever  cases  we  get,  and  we  have 
no  closets  or  water  supply  and  no  lavatories,  so  that 
the  present  fever  accommodation  is  really  only  tem- 
porary. 

8693.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  supposing  the  workhouse  was 
done  away  with,  would  you  not  have  plenty  of  buildings 
that  could  be  converted  into-  a hospital  ? — Even  then  it 
would  require  lots  of  alteration. 

8694.  Chairman. — Leaving  the  present  infirmary  for 
a fever  hospital  and  removing  the  present  sick  to  one 
of  the  front  blocks  ? — Yes,  the  middle  block,  and  tam- 
ing the  infirmary  into  a fever  hospital.  I think  that 
would  be  a very  good  change. 

8696.  Dr.  Bigger. — More  useful  than  having  a work- 
house  in  the  district? — Yes. 


Mr.  John 
Mastersor. 


Mr.  John  Masxerson  examined. 


8696.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  Granard 
No.  2?— No;  No.  1. 

8697.  That  is  in  the  County  Longford  ? — 'But  I come 
to  represent  the  three  districts. 

8698.  It  is  No.  2 we  have  before  us  to-day ; what 
are  the  views  of  the  people  of  No.  2 as  regards  the 
amalgamation  of  unions  or  the  separation  of  portions 
of  the  union? — If  you  take  away  the  five  divisions  it 
would  mean  2d.  in  the  £ upon  the  remaining  divisions. 

8699.  You  are  representing  the  views  now  of  Granard 
No.  2.  They  are  in  favour  of  coming  to  Cavan  Union? 
— They  are  in  favour  of  retaining  the  five  divisions. 


8700.  Of  the  five  divisions  coming  to  the  Cavan 
Union? — No ; in  favour  of  keeping  them  with  Granard 
No.  1. 

8701.  Are  not  the  views  of  No.  1 and  No.  2 m con- 

flict?— I was  sent  to  represent  the  union,  meaning  1, 
and  3.  , 

8702.  You  were  sent  to  say  that  in.  the  opinion  of  tne 
Guardians,  as  a body,  No.  2 ought  not  to  be  allow  ea 
to  come  to  Cavan? — Yes. 

8703.  Is  that  the  view  of  No.  2 itself  ?— It  is. 

8704.  They  recently  applied  to  be  joined  to  Oaj8^1 
have  they  changed  their  mind  ? — No,  sir ; five  of  trie 
Guardians  of  No.  2 signed  to  be  allowed  to  remain  i 
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Granard,  and  their  reasons  are  that  it  would  be  a 
great  inconvenience  to  the  poor  of  Granard  that  they 
should  have  to  travel  a great  distance. 

8705.  If  the  hospital  were  left  at  Granard? — If  the 
hospital  were  taken  away. 

8706.  If  it  were  left  at  Granard  and  the  union  broken 
up?— If  the  union  were  broken  up  it  would  mean  a 
great  inconvenience  to  the  poor.  At  present  the 
shortest  distance  from  Cavan  to  Granard  would  bo 
only  one  mile  and  the  furthest  distance  would  be  seven 
miles.  And  then  the  furthest  distance  from  Cavan 
would  be  fifteen  miles  and  the  nearest  to  Cavan  would 
be  nine  miles. 

8707.  Then  the  Guardians  who  asked  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Cavan  are  now  in  favour  of  remaining  with 
Granard? — I mean  that  five  of  them  signed  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  Granard.  Lord  Longford  once 
tried  to  have  the  union  broken  up,  and  after  an  inquiry 
it  was  found  it  would  be  more  useful  and  more  con- 
venient to  the  general  number  of  ratepayers  to  have  it 
remain  where  it  is.  These  Guardians,  of  course,  being 
so  far  away  from  Cavan  would  find  it  difficult  to  attend, 
but  being  so  near  Granard  they  find  it  quite  easy  to 
come  in,  and,  consequently,  if  our  union  was  taken  away 
it  would  mean  disfranchisement  to  these  Guardians  who 
would  have  to  travel  so  far. 

Mr.  Brady. — I will  answer  for  Cavan  when  my  turn 
comes. 

8708.  Chairman. — I thought  there  was  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion? — Then  it  would  be  a great  incon- 
venience to  the  sick  poor  to  have  to-  travel  so  far.  A 
very  large  majority  of  our  board  in  -1901  forwarded  you 
a petition  asking  you  to  retain,  the  union  in  Granard, 
also  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  Cavan  divisions  are  in 
favour,  and,  of  course,  they  should  know  the  require- 
ments of  the  poor,  and  they  are  in  favour  of  leaving 
the  union-  where  it  is.  We  don’t  like  to  lose  the 
Cavan  people  or  the  Cavan  Guardians. 

8709.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Good  people  in  Cavan? — 
They  are. 

8710.  Good  payers  ; high  valuation  ? — The  valuation 
is  very  good,  too.  Then  I want  to  say  this,  that  re- 
cently -a  Local  Government  inquiry  was  held  in  Granard 
at  the  instance  of  the  Cavan  County  Council  to-  see  if  it 
would  be  desirable  to  take  the  Cavan  divisions  from 
Granard  Union  and  transfer  them  to  Cavan,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  refused  to  do  so  on  several 
grounds,  and  the  same  question  was  raised  by  Lord 
Longford  lately,  and  with  the  same  result. 

8711.  Chairman. — Not  lately ; surely  there  was  no 
other  inquiry? — No,  sir  ; Lord  Longford’s  was  formerly. 
I must  say  for  myself  I was  always  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamation. 

8712.  With  so-me  other  union? — With  some  other 
union,  until  one  of  our  best  financiers,  Secretary  of  the 
County  Council,  and  one  of  our  largest  ratepayers,  Mr. 
Thomas  Edgeworth,  represented  to  us,  when  examined 
upon  his  oath,  that  our  rates  would  he  something  like 
6 %d.  in  the  £ higher  if  we  joined  with  any  other  union. 


Those  figures  to  myself,  as  a ratepayer,  partly  frightened 

me.  I should  not  like  to  be  paying  6 %d.  in  the  £ more  Nob.  26, 190 

and  travelling  a greater  distance  to  some  other  union.  „ 

8713.  If  you  found  it  was  the  other  way  about,  and  Ma'sterson. 
you  would  save  6 d.,  what  would  be  your  opinion  ? — If 

I found  the  rates  were  lower  I would  be  very  pleased 
to  amalgamate,  but  I believe  the  rates  would  be  higher. 

8714.  If  the  Commission  here  were  able  to  make  a 
scheme,  having  now  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  deal  with, 
not  one  or  two  unions  ; if  they  were  able  -to  submit  a 
scheme  that  would  make  a big  saving  rather  than  a loss, 
would  that  change  your  view? — If  you  give  me  figures 
that  showed  that  I would  go  in  for  it,  but  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  went  into  it  very  fully. 

8715.  But  he  was  only  dealing  with  one  union,  not 
with  a great  scheme  of  change  in  the  Poor  Law  system? 

— You  know  he  is  a higher  ratepayer  than  I am,  and 
when  he  is  so  anxious  to  keep  away  amalgamation  I 
thought  I should  be,  and  then  a number  of  ratepayers 
of  valuations  of  £400  or  £500  spoke  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  do  my  best  to  retain  the  union ; they  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  changing  it  over  when  the  ratepayers 
would  suffer. 

8716.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  did  not  examine  the 
figures  put  forth  by  this  gentleman? — No,  sir. 

8717.  You  don’t  know  on  what  basis  he  made  his 
calculations  ? — He  went  so  clearly  into  them ; I was 
completely  myself  for  amalgamation  until  I saw  how 
reasonable  his  figures  were  and  how  clearly  he  proved 
his  case,  and  then  I was  turned  against  amalgamation. 

We  have  a little  friction  in  our  union,  but  when  that 
is  done  away  with  it  will  be  all  right 

8718.  It  is,  I hope,  in  a fair  way  of  settlement  ? — It 
remains  in  your  hands  bo  settle  it,  if  you  can ; it  is 
quite  easily  settled. 

8719.  You  would  be  an  amalgamator  if  you  were  cer- 
tain some  economy  would  be  brought  about? — That  word 
“if”  makes  a great  difference. 

8720.  The  recommendation  would  be  hardly  made  by 
this  Commission  if  there  was  not  an  absolute  certainty 
that  there  was  going  to  be  economy  ; that  is  the  essence 
of  our  existence? — I cannot  possibly  go  beyond  Mr. 

Edgeworth’s  figures. 

8721.  Chairman. — We  hope  to  see  him  when  we  go 
down  to  your  county? — Then,  again,  there  was  Mr. 

Telford,  who  came  down  there  and  clearly  proved  that 
the  rates  of  Granard  would  be  far  and  away  higher  if 
we  joined  with,  any  other  union. 

8722.  Sir.  Murnaghan. — Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that. 

Granard  is  a rich  neighbourhood  and  the  rest  of  the- 
county  is  poor? — I would  not  like  to  say  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  poor,  but  Granard  is  a rich  locality.  I can- 
not speak  for  the  rest  of  the  county. 

8723.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a reasonable- 
thing  for  the  Cavan  people  to  get  their  own  county  to 
themselves  ? — I would  like  to  see  them  go  if  it  would 
not  be  a sacrifice  to  the  rest  of  the  county,  but  I would 
like  to  see  them  remain  if  it  was  an  advantage  to  the 
rest  of  the  county  and  themselves. 


Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Farreley  examined. 


8724.  Chairman. — You  are  from  Bailieborough  ?— I 
represent  Bailieborough. 

8725.  You  are  one  -of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ; what 
is  your  view  of  amalgamation  ? — Dr.  Ryan  has  so  fully 
and  exhaustively  stated  his  views  on  the  question,  with 
which  I am  in  substantial  agreement,  that  I have  hardly 
anything  to  add  to  that ; but  the  feelings  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Council  are  most  decidedly  against  amalga- 
mation. 

8726.  On  what  ground ; they  prefer  things  left  as 
they  axe  ? — They  believe  it  would  lead  to  increased  ex- 
penses, and  they  have  already  expended  a considerable 
amount  on  improvements  on  the  workhouse,  and  they 
don’t  like  to  see  that  going  for  nothing.  In  addition  to 
that  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  and  expense 
in  conveying  patients  from  Bailieborough  to  Cavan,  if 
Cavan  were  made  the  centre,  and  a certain  amount  of 
hardship  inflicted  upon  the  poor  and  infirm  that  would 
he  conveyed  there. 

8727.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — On  the  -head  of  expenses,  it 
aeem-s  that  the  rate  in  Bailieborough  Union  is  50  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  neighbouring  union  of  Bawn- 
hoy ; if  you  were  united  with  Bawnboy  would  not  your 
rate  decrease  instead  of  increasing? — The  consideration 
of  amalgamating  Bailieborough  with  Bawnboy  is  rather 
far-fetched. 


8728.  Amalgamating  the  unions  in  the  county,  I am 
taking  a neighbouring  union  ? — I am  not  able  to  offer 
an  opinion  on  the  subject ; I have  not  gone  into  it. 

8729.  On  the  question  of  expense  it  is  clear  that  if 
there  was  an-  amalgamation  of  Bailieborough  with 
Bawnboy  the  rate  in  Bailieborough  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced?— The  increased  rate  in  Bailieborough  is 
largely  due  to  the  improvements  we  have  carried  out 
in  the  workhouse  and  infirmaries,  and  also  to  tile  num- 
ber of  labourers’  cottages  we  have  built. 

8730.  Chairman— That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  • 

this  is  the  Poor  Law  rate  merely;  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  labourers’  cottages.  Any  work  you  carried 
Out  in  the  workhouse  did  you  get  a loan  for  i-fc  ? Yes 

^Chairman. — Then  it  would  not  come  into  the  rate  at 

8731.  Mr.  Murnaghan— Besides  the  labourers’  cot- 

tages, instead  of  being  a cost  in  any  county  in  Ulster 
are  an  advantage,  because  so  few  are  built  that  you  are 
gettag  them  for  nothing,  the  grant  is  so  mMh 
-Thar,  are  eightj-one  in  Ba.lieberougl,  Union,  ,o  yon 
thmk  it  ia  to  o»r  advantage  sad  profit  to  build  to  minv 
cottages  ? • 

Chairman.  You  get  them  very  cheap ; you  get  d 
good  many  for  nothing  out  of  the  grant.  6 

Stable  Mtonaoha^'—UP  to  a certain  number  it  i8  pro- 


Mr  Thomas-- 

Michael 

Farrelly.. 
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8732.  Ghatrman. — But  that  does  not  come  out  of  the 

J\ov.  26,  1903.  Poor  Law  expenditure.  Your  rate  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
Mr.  Thomas  Poses  only  amounted  to  Is.  4£d.  for  the  year  ending 
Michael  31st  March,  1901 ; that  is  a good  deal  the  highest  in 

Farrelly.  the  county.  Bawnboy  is  10-fd.,  Cavan  10d.,  Oootehill 

8 id.  ? — That  is  due  to  an  improved  scale  of  dietary. 

8733.  That  was  all  round  I — It  did  not  seem  to  be 
carried  out  in  Bawnboy.  I have  not  gone  very  fully 
into  the  matter  myself. 

8734.  But  you  are  clear  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 


hood are  opposed?— Yes ; that  is  what  I am  pH;  « 
here  for  ; besides,  Dr.  Ryan  has  pretty  full/lne 
the  question.  J “to 

8735.  Di.  Biggee.  One  of  jour  objection,  to 

gamation  was  the  amount  of  money  you  expended ™ ,1' 
workhouse  ? — Yes.  oa  1114 

8736.  Was  not  most  of  it,  or  all  of  it  SDent 

hospital?— Nearly  all.  W pent  011  the 

8737.  Supposing  the  hospital  was  retained  ^ u 
not  that  objection  disappear? — It  would.  ’ 


Mr.  Edward 
Smith. 


Mr.  Edward  Smith  examined. 


8738.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  'Coote- 
lxill  Board? — Vice-Ohainnan,  and  I have  been  a Guar- 
dian for  fourteen  years. 

8739.  Are  you  a County  Monaghan  man  or  a County 
Cavan? — County  Cavan. 

8740.  What  is  your  view  about  the  continuance  of  the 
Cootehill  Union  as  it  exists? — We  had  a meeting  some 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  by  a large  majority 
the  Guardians  decided  against  amalgamation ; they  de- 
cided we  ought  to  remain  separate  as  we  were.  The 
only  people  who  opposed  it  were  the  members  from 
Monaghan — one  district,  Rockcorry — they  would  rather 
go  to  Monaghan.  I think  the  idea  of  Monaghan  is 
only  to  have  two  workhouses — one  in  Monaghan-  a-ncl 
the  other  in  Castleblayney — and  they  would  have  sooner 
gone  to  one  of  those,  I understand. 

8741.  What  were  the  figures ; did  it  virtually  mean 
a division  between  Cavan  and  Monaghan  men  ? — -I  think 
all  the  Cavan  men  were  in  favour  of  keeping  up  the 
workhouse  and  the  Monaghan  men  were  in  favour  of 
breaking  it  up  ; I forget  the  exact  number — I think  it 
was  something  like  nineteen  to  nine. 

8742.  Your  hospital  Iras  been  greatly  improved 
lately  ? — Yes ; and  we  have  a sanatorium  now — these 
outdoor  boxes  for  consumptives. 

8743.  That  is  doing  a great  deal  of  good  ? — I believe 
it  is. 

8744.  We  had  the  figures  yesterday? — And  we  have 
done  many  other  things  in  the  hospital.  I think  -it  is 
as  much  up  to  date  as  any  local  hospital. 

8745.  But  with  very  few  patients? — <We  have  twenty- 
three  now. 

8746.  That  is  counting  consumptive  people  ; but  in 
the  hospital  proper? — There  are  eight  consumptives  at 
present.  But  on  the  question  of  infirmaries,  it  was 
suggested  here  that  it  should  be  a county-at-large 
charge  ; that  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Gootehill  Guardians.  And  as  regards  the  infirmary,  I 
have  had  a book  of  admission  tickets  now  for  over  five 
years,  but  I have  only  given  two  for  the  County  Cavan 
Infirmary,  and  I think  at  the  rate  we  are  paying,  and 
everything,  they  are  very  expensive  patients  for  us  to 
send. 

8747.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  the  reason  for  that  because 
you  have  got  a good  hospital  of  your  own? — No  ; I 
don’t  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it ; people 
don’t  seem  to  care  to  go  such  a distance  from  home  to 
Cavan.  I have  asked  the  local  doctors  about  it,  and 
they  said  they  have  often  asked  the  people  if  they 
would  nob  like  to  go  into  the  county  infirmary,  and 
they  have  always  answered  “ no.”  These  are  the  only 
two  cases  I know  of — one  was  a man  in  the  workhouse 
and  the  other  a farmer  just  outside  of  Oootehill,  who 
paid  for  himself,  I believe. 

8748.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
give  lines  for  the  county  infirmary  besides  yourself? — I 
don’t  think  so;  I am  not  certain  whether  the  parish 
priest  does. 

8749.  Chairman. — Would  Dr.  Moorhead  likely  have 
got  some  people  in  ? — I don’t  know ; the  two  patients  I 
sent  came  to  me  from  the  dispensary  doctor.  Dr 
M'Quaid. 

8750.  Are  you  at  home  the  whole  year?— I am  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year. 

8751.  Dr.  Bigger.— Is  it  not  possible  that  other  pa 
tients  might  have  gone  in?— I think  I would  have 
heard  of  them,  because  I am  a governor  of  the  in- 
firmary. 

8752.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  about  it?— Not 
lately ; but  before  that  I did ; and  I found  it  did  not 
average  one  a year. 

8753.  Chairman.— -You  would  make  the  sick  a county 
charge? — Yes,  the  sick  ; and,  if  necessary,  call  it  by  a 
different  name— district  hospital. 

8754.  If-  all  the  able-bodied  and  other  classes  of 
destitute  were  taken  away  it  would  cease  to  be  a work- 


house,  and  become  a hospital,  pure  and  simple?— Yes- 
but  we  don’t  consider  it  would  be  advantageous  to  -hi 
ratepayers  of  our  district  to  send  them  to  one  work- 
house,  as  was  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  In 
quiry ; we  consider  that  if  there  must  be  amalgams 
tion  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  workhouse  for  each 
electoral  division  of  the  county. 

8755.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— That  is  parliamentary  divi- 
sion ? — Yes  ; that  is  any  own  privale  opinion, 

8756.  Chairman.  — Cavan  is  pretty  central  for  the 

whole  county  ? — So  would  Cootehill  be  for  the  east  divi- 
sion. Of  course  we  have  a good  many  County 
Monaghan  people  already  in  our  union,  and  if  Clones 
were  cut  up  it  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  take  more  of 
the  County  Monaghan  people  on  account  of  the  railway 
facilities.  1 


8757.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  seems  a desire  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Guardians  that  the  county  should 
be  self-contained  ; vice  versa,  Monaghan  might  want  to 
take  some  of  Cavan  ? — If  it  oould  be  done  it  would  be  a 
better  system. 

8758.  It  would  be  a better  system  to  have  each  countv 
an  authority  in  itself?— Yes,  I think  so;  that  is  my 
private  opinion.  I think  it  is  very  objectionable  lav- 
ing a body  of  men  on  your  councils  who  are  opposed  to 
all  your  financial  arrangements. 

8759.  What  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  Guar- 
dians decided  there  should  not  be  amalgamation  ?— 0ns 
thing  was  on  account  of  the  distances,  and  then  they 
considered,  on  account  of  the  size  of  our  workhouse,  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  it  going  for  that  end  of  the 
county  than  to  go  to  Cavan.  It  is  twelve  miles  by  raid 
to  Cavan.  I don’t  know  how  many  miles  it  is  by  train. 

8760.  The  number  of  destitute  poor  in  the  County 
Cavan,  is  only  something  like  425  or  430 ; of  that  425 
there  are  a number  of  children  ; how  would  you  receive 
the  proposition  to  board  out  those  children?— We  do 
hoard  out  as  many  as  we  can. 

876L  Still  you  have  thirteen  in  your  house? — I don’t 
think  we  have  more  than  five  or  six  now,  unless  it  went 
up  the  last  week  or  two. 

8762.  You  do-  board  out  as  many  as  you  can? — Yes; 
I think  it  is  the  best  principle. 

8763.  What  about  the  lunatics? — We  have  sent,  I 
think,  all  our  lunatics  to  Monaghan.  I certainly 
would  not  keep  harmless  lunatics  in  the  workhouse;  I 
don’t  think  they  are  properly  treated. 

8764.  If  they  were  taken  out  and  the  children  taken 
out  then  the  number  of  destitute  poor,  including  the 
sick,  would  not  amount  to  much  more  than  360  in  the 
County  Cavan  ; if  there  were  local  hospitals  for  the  sick 
you  would  bring  down  the  number  to  200 ; that  would 
not  be  too  much  for  one  institution? — .The  conveyance 
would  cost  so  much. 

8765.  These  people  are  chronic  cases  that  continue 
in  the  house  for  years? — I think  there  is  a fair  per- 
centage that  go  out  in  the  summer  and  come  back  in  the 
winter ; I think  we  have  always  a little  exodus  every 
year.  Our  chronics,  I think,  are  all  back  again  now- 

8766.  What  about  changing  the  area  for  rating  and 
representative  purposes  from  a small  electoral  division 
to  a larger  area  ? — I did  not  go>  into  that  question. 

8767.  You  know  if  there  is  amalgamation  there  will 

be  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  Guardians  to  attend. 
Supposing  there  was  a question  of  amalgamation,  one 
thing  would  have  to  be.  done — -that  the  meetings  of  the 
boards  would  have  to  be  held  less  often  than  at  pre- 
sent. Do  you  think  that  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case? — If  you  reduce  the  numbers  on  tdie  amal- 
gamated boards  to  much  the  same  numbers  as  you  have 
on  the  asylum  boards,  I don’t  think  you,  could  go  on 
with  the  same  number  of  Guardians ; supposing  you 
amalgamated  two  unions  with  the  numbers  you  have  at 
present  you  would  have  ninety  or  a 'hundred  Guardians 
to  meet,  and  you  would'  have  to  build  a special  hall  for 
them  almost  to  meet.  ..  -• 
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8763.  If  you  enlarge  the  area  of  representation  you 
trill  get  out  of  that  difficulty  ; if  the  dispensary  district 
tras  taken  as  the  area,  and  four  or  five  representatives 
elected  for  that? — That  would  be  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

8769.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  fairer  than  leaving 
i:  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council  to  appoint  com- 
mittees. Do  you  think  that  would  get  at  local  feeling 
better  ?— Certainly. 

8770.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  County  Council 
should  appoint  committees,  similar  to  those  for  the 
lunatic  asylums  and  county  infirmaries? — I would  not 
like  to  see  the  County  Council  having  the  power.  I 
iiave  noticed  it  in  the  case  of  the  asylum ; it  is  the 
County  Council  here  select  the  representatives  to  go  to 
Monaghan,  and  I have  seen  growls  in  the  paper  from 
other  divisions,  complaining  that  they  have  no  repre- 
sentation. 

8771.  We,  in  Omagh,  who  are  above  suspicion,  are 
blamed  for  monopolising  all  the  positions  on  the  local 
hoards,  so  I thought  we  could  get  rid  of  that  objection 
by  having  a larger  area  from  which  to  elect? — I sup- 
pose that  would  do  ; I did  not  go  into  that  particularly. 

8772.  Would  you  have  a county  rate  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  ? — I think  the  union  rate  is  working  all  right. 

8773.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  that?— I do 
think  there  ought  to  be  more  uniformity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  ; for  instance,  I think 
there  ought  to  be  a uniform  dietary  in  all  the  unions  of 
Ireland,  and  not  have  one  union  spending  more  than 
another.  I think  there  ought  to  be  a sufficiency  given 
to  the  inmates,  and  there  should  be  a uniform  dietary 
through  the  country ; you  get  one  place  giving  a 
different  dietary  to  the  other. 

8774.  Are  you  bothered  much  with  tramps  ? — We  get 


about  a thousand  a year;  we  don't  give  them  any 
kut  keep  them  in  until  one  o’clock  in  the  day, 
which  prevents  them  tramping  on  to  the  nearest  union ; 
Bailieborough  and  Monaghan  are  twelve  miles  each, 
Ustleblayney  is  seventeen  or  eighteen.  I don’t  think 
the  ratepayers  would  care  for  keeping  the  tramps  for 
two  or  three  days. 

8775.  Don’t  you  think  the  tramps  themselves  would 
object  to  being  kept  confined  ; it  would  keep  them  from 
■the  house  again? — It  would  depend  on  the  weather: 

not  mind  ifc  “• this  sort  of  weather. 

8776.  Would  you  adopt  some  severer  method,  such  as 
handing  them  over  to  the  police?— Yes,  if  they  became 
chronic  visitors ; if  the  same  person  came  back  inside 
of  two  months  I should  treat  him  as  a vagrant. 

8777.  And  have  him  prosecuted? — Yes. 

8m  Do  you  not  think  that  Oootehill  would  be  a 
very  suitable  place  for  an  auxiliary  asylum  for  Cavan  ? 
—I  have  had  that  opinion,  but  the  people  of  Cavan  do 
not  seem  to  see  it  in  the  same  light  as  I do  ; I t-.hinl,- 
a veiY  &°°d  place  for  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

8779.  The  treatment  of  patients  is  very  good?— Yes  • 
and  our  doctor  takes  a lot  of  care  with  them  ; the 
dietary  in  Cootehill,  I think,  is  much  better  than  in 
anything6  816  always  clian2inS  whenever  he  suggests 

8780.  It  is  a little  monotonous,  but  very  liberal  ? 

We  are  changing  it  to  a dietary  of  fish.  A certain 
amount  of  sanitation  will  have  to  be  done  if  it  is 
decided  to  keep  Cootehill  on ; we  ought  to  have  done  it 
before,  but  in  consequence  of  this  Inquiry  we  are  keep- 
mg  it  hanging  on.  The  Guardians  are  quite  prepared 
if  it  is  retained  in  its  present  situation  to  go  to  some 
expense  in  improvements. 


Aoi>.  26,  1903. 

Mr.  Edward 
Smith. 


Mr.  Beexaed  M'Manus. 

8781.  Chairman. — Is  the  feeling  of  your  Guardians  in 
favour  of  no  amalgamation? — They  are  in  favour  of 
amalgamation,  supposing  the  union  was  enlarged,  of 
that  the  workhouse  would  be  made  an  auxiliary  asylum, 
but  if  the  workhouse,  as  a workhouse,  were  closed 
they  are  not  in  favour  of  that,  owing  to  the  way  the 
rate  is  this  year  compared  with  rates  in  other  unions, 
and  the  average  cost  in  other  unions. 

8782.  You  find  yourselves  low? — Yes. 

8783.  And  you  think  you  could  not  save  anything  by 
amalgamation?— Yes ; that  is  the  feeling  of  the  board'. 

8784.  But  you  would  like  to  get  some  portions  of 
other  unions  added  to  your  union  ? — Yes  ; we  con- 
sidered the  Lisnaskea  part,  owing  to  their  having  to 
cross  the  lake,  and  its  being  nearer  to  Bawnboy  than 
to  Lisnaskea,  and  tlie  Ardue  part  of  Cavan ; we  con- 
sidered it  would  benefit  by  going  to  Bawnboy. 

8785.  Would  the  Ardue  people  themselves  object? — 

I don’t  know. 

8786.  Is  that  mainly  what  you  wish  to  tell  us? — 
That  is  mainly  what  I wish.  But  there  is  another 
point  with  regard  to  representation ; I don’t  agree 
entirely  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  here.  Formerly, 
the  Guardians  had  only  the  poor  to  look  after ; now 
they  are  generally  District  Councillors  as  well,  and 
they  have  a great  deal  of  the  money  of  the  county  to 
deal  with  for  roads  and  works,  and  they  are  more 
m touch  with  the  people  than  even  the  County  Council, 
and  I would  certainly  say  to  make  the  area  very  large, 


i,  Bawnboy,  examined. 

and  the  representation  small  would  not  meet  the  views 
of  the  people  m general,  for  I believe  they  were  verv 
thankful  to  England  for  giving  them  that  much  Home 
ittUe  to  let  them  make  their  own  laws  and  spend  their 
own  money. 

8787.  You  would  rather  have  the  matter  managed 
by  District  Councils  than  by  committees  ?— -Yes  • be- 
cause they  are  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people 
and  committees  often  are  not. 

8788.  Mr.  Mtjenaghan. — If  the  houses  are  done  away 
with  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  Guardians 
to  go  a long  distance— fifteen  or  twenty  miles?— I 
know  that ; where  two  are  appointed,  when  one  could 
not  go  perhaps  the  other  would  go,  and  if  I could  see 
they  are  domg  any  harm  I would  be  opposed  to  them, 
but  they  are  not,  as  far  as  I see. 

8789.  Nobody  suggests  they  are  doing  harm,  but  the 
convenience  of  representative  men  must  be  considered, 
and  what  the  Commission  wants  to  know  is  the  best 
way  to  outline  a scheme  to  give  satisfaction  to  the- 
public  at  large,  and  not  to  be  a burden  on  the  rate- 
payers?—I know  that  is  true;  but  with  regard  to 
outdoor  relief,  when  it  is  a union  charge  it  is  rather- 
abused  ; one  man  will  say  "I  will  put  such  a person  on 
outdoor  relief,”  knowing  it  won’t  come  much  on  the 
district  he  represents. 

8790.  Would  you  wish  to  revert  to  electoral  division 
rating  for  outdoor  relief  purposes? — I would. 


Mr  Bernard 
M'Manus. 


Mr.  Thomas  Shannon,  Bawnboy,  examined. 


8791.  To  cut  matters  short,  I quite  agree  with 
the  evidence  Mr.  M’Govern  and  Mr. « M'Manus 
lrTC  „you’  exceP^  that  there  was  one  part  of 
Mr.  M‘Govern’s  evidence  I did  not  agree  with, 
j.  w°md  approve  of  the  rateable  area  being  a 
ispensary  area  of  charge  instead  of  a union  or 
electoral  division  charge ; I would  thank  it  would  be 
etter  and  more  suitable,  being  a minimum  area, 
■then  somebody  mentioned  about  the  County  Council 
penffihireme  oon*ro^inB  power  over  the  Guardians’  ex- 

Chaikman. — No  ; but  supposing  the  Guardians 
the  union  were  swept  away,  and  the  hospital  re- 
lnia8i  that  that  hospital  should  be  managed  by  -a 
mnuttee  composed  partly  of  County  Councillors  end 
m L c°'°P*e<i  people? — Then  would  it  become  a 
R7oo  r -ge  or  a rnral  district  charge  ? 

j recommended  by  some  it  should  be  a 
hHty  and  by  some  a district,  charge  j what  would  be 


your  opinion?— I would  rather  it  would  be  a rural  dis- 
trict charge  and  managed  by  the  rural  district.  Then 
there  is  another  matter  about  children.  I would  certainly 
approve  of  sending  out  children  from  workhouses; 
sending  them  to  some  industrial  institution,  where  they 
would  be  made  of  some  benefit  hereafter. 


8794.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  a benefit  if  reared  in  the  homes  of  people  in  the 
country? — If  sent  to  some  industrial  institution  they 
would  get  a trade. 

8795.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  best  way  of  making 
good  citizens  of  children  to  send  them  into  an  institu- 
tion 1 — Yes  ; ah  institution  that  is  properly  controlled. 

8796.  Do  you  think  that  would  make  them  every-day 
citizens  ? — I do ; living  in  an  industrial  institution. 

8797.  Do  you  think  they  would  get  into  the  ways 
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of  life  far  better  boarded  out  in  a small  farmer's 
family  ? — They  -would  learn,  of  course,  rural  life  and 
agricultural  labour. 

8798.  Is  not  that  what  they  ought  to  come  to  eventu- 
ally?— If  they  got  some  kind  of  a trade  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  them. 

8799.  Is  there  not  a great  dearth  of  labourers!  in  the 
country? — -There  is  in  places,  but  labour-  is  not  very 
well  paid  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  or  any 
time. 

8800.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
right  that  the  children  of  the  poor-house  should  be  put 
above  the  children  of  farmers? — I would  not. 

8801.  That  is  what  you  propose  when  you  propose 
to  make  tradesmen  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers? — 
The  rates  will  be  paying  for  them  in  any  case. 

8802.  But  can  the  farmers  afford  to  make  tradesmen 
of  their  children  ? — In  some  instances  they  can. 

8803.  But  still  you  would  ask  these  farmers  to  put 
the  Poor  Law  children  in  -a  better  position  in  life 
than  their  own  children? — I don’t  think  the  extra  tax 
on  the  rates  would  be  very  much. 

8804.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  put 
these  children  out  with  farmers  to  learn  how  the  work 
on  fields  is  performed  ? — In  some  instances  it  would  be, 
but  they  are  not  very  well  treated. 

8805.  Ohaib.man. — We  are  not  speaking  of  hiring  out, 
but  boarding  out? — I would  board  them  out  to  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age. 

8806.  But  you  would  not  bring  a child  who  had  been 
out  in  a farmer's  family  until  eight  or  nine  ; you  would 
not,  after  that  age,  bring  them  into  the  institution? 


—I  would  bring  them  into  the  institution  becau*. 
paupers  sent  out  that  way  don't  do  very  well  in  th 
locality;  they  are  known;  they  would  sooner  Am 
away  to  the  army  or  Scotland,  and  perhaps  turn  out 
badly,  and  return  to  be  inmates  of  the  workhou- 
again. 

8807.  Mr.  Muhnaghan. — We  have  had  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  no  later  than  yesterday,  that  when  these 
children  are  sent  out  to  the  farmers  they  mingle  with 
the  population  and  become  respectable  members  of 
societ-  ’ They  may,  in  a way,  but  still  they  don’t  get 
the  same  respect,  and  are  looked  down  upon,  and  that 
oftentimes  has  a bad  effect  on  them ; whereas  if  thev 
got  soma  kind  of  trade  or  calling  it  would  be  quite 
different,  and  in  any  locality  they  could  get  a position. 

8808.  Do  you  not  think  the  locality  would  be 
doing  its  full  duty  by  providing  for  these  chil- 
dren  a home  when  they  axe  small,  and  then  when 
they  get  a proper  age  sending  them  out  amongst  the 
farmers,  and  when  they  get  thoroughly  ground  let 
them  shift  for  themselves? — I would  approve  of  giving 
them  some  kind  of  trade,  and  would  think  that  was 
providing  for  them  hereafter. 

8809.  Don’t  you  know  that  by  doing  that  you  would 
be  taking  away  from  the  country  the  labour  it  needs- 
the  labour  of  the  agricultural  hand  so  much  necessary? 
— From  my  knowledge  of  any  paupers  that  have  been 
sent  out  on  hire  they  will  stop  on  hire  until  they  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  then  leave  the  country  alto- 
gether, and  either  go  to  England  or  Scotland. 

8810.  They  will  do  so  still  more  if  you  make  trades- 
men of  them  ? — They  need  not ; they  have  a way  of 
living. 


Mr.  .lames 
M ‘Govern, 


Mr.  James  M'Govern  examined. 


I am  the  Clerk  of  the  Bawnboy  Union ; I have 
merely  to  hand  in  a resolution  (produced)  ; I may  state 
that  the  Ballinamore  District  Council  expressed  strong 
views  on  Monday  last  against  the  amalgamation  ; they 
would  rather  extend  in  the  direction  of  Mohill,  but 
they  could  not  see  their  way  at  all  to  break  up  the 
hospital  accommodation. 


8811.  Chairman.  — Do  they  wish  to  keep  on  the 
union  ? — Yes ; they  say  they  prefer  coming  to  Bawnboy 
to  going  to  Mohill,  where  they  must  go,  of  course,  if 
Bawnboy  is  broken  up  ; it  would  be  too  far  for  them  to 
go  to  Carrick-on-Shannon. 


Mr.  R.  W. 
Strath  earn 


Mr.  R.  W.  Strathearn  examined. 


8812.  Chairman. — You  axe  from  Enniskillen? — I am 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Rural  District  Council  of  Ennis- 
killen— the  Fermanagh  part. 

8813.  Is  your  evidence  in  favour  of  amalgamation? 
— Yes. 

8814.  "What  would  you  do  as  regards  Enniskillen 
No.  2? — We  would  prefer  for  the  county  to  have  its 
own — one  workhouse  in  our  county,  and  have  all  the 
county. 

8815.  You  would  prefer  to  give  it  to  Cavan? — Yes. 

8816.  It  never  was  with  Cavan  ? — No. 

8817.  You  would  wish  now  to  make  it  a county  boun- 
dary ? — Yes. 

8818.  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  Enniskillen  as  a whole? — It  is  the  opinion  ' f 
the  minority  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  Rural  District  Council — we  are  very 
nearly  an  even  body.  We  think  one  workhouse  would 
•do  our  county ; it  is  built  to  accommodate  almost 
•double  the  number  of  the  paupers  of  the  whole  county. 

8819.  But  the  Cavan  people  wish  to  remain  with 
you? — I believe  they  do  ; we  axe  very  cheap ; oui 

-union  is  worked  cheaply  ; I think  that  would  be  about 

- the  reason. 

8820.  Enniskillen  is  their  market  town? — It  is  their 

- market  town,  although  it  is  further  away  from  them. 

8821.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Did  you  ‘hear  what  Mr. 
. Johnson  said  on  that  account? — I did. 

8822.  With  regard  to  the  impassibility  of  the  roads? 
— I did  not  agree  with  him ; I rode  a bicycle  over 
■ every  inch  of  the  road  ; I would  call  it  a good  road. 

. 8823.  He  was  very  strong  on  the  point  that  that  por- 
"tion  of  Cavan  should  still  continue  in  Fermanagh? — 
>So  are  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  district. 

8824.  Chairman. — It  would  be  too  bad  if  none  of  the 
■unions  wanted  Gian? — It  would  have  to  be  a little 
union  of  itself,  for  Enniskillen  does  not  want  it. 

8825.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— - You  heard  what  Mr.  John- 
son said  about  the  condition  of  the  road  in  wintei 
time? — It  is  not  as  bad  as  Mir.  Johnson  would  lead 
you  to  believe  ; I would  call  it  a good  road  in  a moun- 
tainy  district. 


8826.  Still  these  large  mountains  intervene? — The 
road  is  made  in  a valley  between  the  mountains ; I 
would  call  it  a good  road  in  a mountainy  district. 
With  regard  to  the  outdoor  relief  system  a great  lum- 
ber of  tlie  Guardians  in  Enniskillen  think  there  should 
be  a test— the  test  of  a certificate  from  the  doctor  that 
the  party  is  not  able  to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse. 
We  think  the  system  of  outdoor  relief  is  very  much 
abused. 

8827.  Chairman. — It  has  not  very  much  in  your  own 
union? — There  is  about  four  times  as  much  outdoor 
relief  as  there  was. 

8828.  Mr.  Muhnaghan. — What  do  you  think  is  the 
reason  of  that  ? — The  Guardians  apply  for  outdoor  relief 
for  people  without  a certificate  from  the  doctor,  and  it 
is  gob  m cases  in  which  it  should  not  be  got. 

8829.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  of  Mr.  Crumley?— 
I did  ; I did  not  agree  with  it. 

8830.  He  instanced  one  or  two  cases? — If  I went 
into  particulars  I could  instance  a case  in  which  it  was 
abused. 

8831.  Chairman. — In  what  way? — I have  known  a 
party  getting  outdoor  relief — a tradesman,  with  four 
children  hired  earning  from  £6  to  £8  the  half  year, 
and  only  four  children  with  him,  and  he  was  able  to 
earn  15s.  a week  at  his  trade. 

8832.  Was  he  earning  at  the  time  he  was  getting  the 
relief? — He  was  able  to  be  earning;  I saw  him  m 
Enniskillen  the  day  he  had  6s.  a week  granted  to  him ; 
he  appeared  in  as  good  health  as  I was. 

8833.  You  called  the  attention  of  the  Guardians  to 
that? — I opposed  it,  but  the  Guardians  of  the  distnc 
went  for  it,  and  it  was  got. 

8834.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — -If  you  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  auditor  to  that  there  would  be  some  turtne 
question? — I did  not  do  that. 

8835.  Every  Guardian,  and  in  fact  every  ratepajrt 
has  the  right  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  auditor 
everything  that  is  illegal? — I think  the  outdoor  ren 
is  greatly  abused. 
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8356.  Chairman. — On  what  ground  was  the  outdoor 
relief  given  ?— On  the  ground  that  the  man  had  a large 
family  and  his  trade  was  gone  down. 

8837.  That  he  was  permanently  or  temporarily  dis- 
abled?—It  was  that  he  was  not  able  to  earn  enough 
to  support  his  family. 

8838.  It  was  not  that  he  was  prevented  from  earn- 
ing by  infirmity? — It  was  said  he  was  in  delicate 
health’;  they  could  not  have  a certificate  from  the 
doctor,  because  he  was  not  exactly  sick. 

8839.  How  long  did  that  relief  continue? — For  about 
four  months ; it  was  reduced  from  6s.  to  4s.,  and  then 
it  was  dropped  after  a bit. 

8840.  About  how  long  ago  is  that?— It  is  about  six 
months  ago— last  winter. 

8841.  Is  that  an  altogether  isolated  case  ; is  that  the 
only  ease  you  know? — There  were  other  cases  of  people 
in  the  town  of  Enniskillen  that  I thought  were  well 
able  to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse,  where  they  got 
outdoor  relief. 

8842.  This  other  man  was  in  a country  district?— 
Yes. 

8843.  How  far  was  he  from  home  when  he  came  into 
Enniskillen? — Thirteen  statute  miles. 

8844.  Did  he  walk  it?— I should  think  not ; I should 
think  he  came  by  train ; he  was  a cooper  by  trade  in 
the  country. 

8845.  In  Enniskillen  there  is  some  laxity  you  think  ? 
—I  think  in  Enniskillen,  as  the  people  have  an  objec- 
tion to  go  to  the  workhouse,  there  is  outdoor  relief 
given  to  them  where  it  should  not  be  given — where 
they  are  able  to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse. 

8846.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  offered  the  work- 
house  they  would  go  ?— They  would  prefer  not  to  go  if 
they  could  get  outdoor  relief. 

8847.  Do  you  think  it  was  a case  in  which  they  were 
so  really  destitute  that  they  would  have  to  get  outdoor 
relief  or  go  to  the  workhouse? — I don’t  think  so;  I 
think  they  got  outdoor  relief  when,  if  they  did  not  get 
it,  they  would  manage  without  it.  They  were  old 
people,  and  some  of  the  family  would  have’  given  them 
help  if  they  did  not  get  outdoor  relief. 

8848.  Mr.  Mcrnaghan.  —Take  the  case  Mr.  Crumley 
instanced,  a widow  with  four  or  five  children ; do  you 
think  it  would  be  proper  _to  refuse  outdoor  relief  to 
her?— I think  that  was  an  exceptional  case;  I would 
give  her  outdoor  relief. 

8849.  Might  it  not  be  in  the  case  you  instance  that 
on  closer  examination  it  would  be  found,  on  the  re- 
lieving officer’s  inquiries,  this  mechanic  was  in  abso- 
lute need,  and  a little  temporary  aid  would  tide  him 
over?— I don’t  think'  he  was. 

8850.  Does  not  the  relieving  officer  inquire  into  all 
these  applications  ? — He  is  supposed  to  do  so. 

8851.  Does  he  not  make  a report?— He  makes  a re- 


8852.  How  do  the  Guardians  treat  that  report?— 
sometimes  they  give  money  and  sometimes  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  vote  of  the  Guardians.  Up  to  lately  it  was 
a.T“e  to  give  outdoor  relief  without  a certificate 
of  the  doctor,  and  after  that  was  dropped  it  increased 
enormously,  and  giving  that  relieves  other  charitable 
organizations.  I think  they  don’t  give  as  much  as  they 
W°oo  ^lve  “ there  was  not  outdoor  relief. 

8853.  You  think  that  is  a sort  of  grant  in  aid1  in 
p T Pa“taWe. donations  from  those  associations? 

think  it  is  a thing  that  is  abused  in  giving  it  where 
it  can  be  done  without ; there  should  be  a test  of  some 
sort  for  outdoor  relief. 


8854.  That  may  apply  in  towns,  but  would  that  apply  Nov.  28, 1903. 

m the  country ; these  charitable  organizations  don’t  

exist  in  the  country? — No  ; they  don’t  come  se  much 

to  the  country.  btratkearn. 

8855.  Chairman. — iBut  in  Fermanagh  there  generally 
would  be  a section  of  the  community,  whether  land- 
owners,  or  wealthy  merchants,  or  clergymen  of  various 
denominations ; in  most  parts  of  Fermanagh  there 
would  be  people  of  a charitable  disposition,  and  who 
do  give  a great  deal  in  charity  ? — 'Certainly  ; but  there 
are  very  few  paupers  from  the  country  in  Fermanagh. 

8856.  Mr.  Mtirnaghan. — It  principally  comes  from 
the  towns  ?— Yes. 

8857.  Chairman. — It  is  in  towns  the  poor  people  find 
it  hardest  to  get  along? — Tes. 

8858.  Mr.  Mtirnaghan. — These  poor  people  in  the 
towns  have  come  from  the  country  in  most  instances? 

—Most  of  the  people  in  the  workhouse  have  been  reared 
m the  workhouse  ; if  they  are  reared  in  the  workhouse 
as  children  they  will  come  back  to  it,  both  male  and 
female ; if  they  are  reared  in  the  workhouse  they  are 
little  or  no  use  when  they  are  sent  into  the  country. 

8859.  That  is  a sermon  in  favour  of  boarding  out ; is 
it  not  a fact  tha-t  the  poor  in  town  are  largely  com- 
posed of  people  who  have  had  to  leave  the  country 
in  consequence  of  want  of  employment?— There  is  no 
such  thing  as  want  of  employment  in  the  country. 

8860.  When  a man  gets  aged  a farmer  does  not 
want  his  services?— I find  it  is  not  the  old  people  that 
go  to  the  towns  ; it  is  the  young  people. 

8861.  Don’t  you  know  the  farmers,  as  a rule,  won’t 

employ  men  advanced  in  years  to  do  farm  work? 

They  employ  them  as  caretakers  principally. 

8862.  Chairman.  Tou  think  the  old  people  remain 
in  the  country  ?— They  do  ; I think  the  children  should 
be  boarded  out — everyone.  I would  nor  go  as  far  as 
to  take  the  children  from  their  parents. 

8863.  Even  illegitimate  children? — I don’t  think  so. 

8864.  If  the  law  were  amended  to  give  the  Guardians 
a discretion  to  take  away  children  from  unworthy 
parents,  would  you  approve  of  such  a law? — I would 
not  approve  of  it,  for  this  reason — I think  it  would 
only  give  an  inducement  for  immorality  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  children  too  early. 

8865.  Is  there  not  a difficulty,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  the  children  were  allowed  to  remain  with  them 
the  children  would  most  probably  grow  up  evil  mem- 
bers of  the  community  ?—  Well,  generally,  the  younger 
people  get  rid  of  the  children  by  hiring  them  out. 

8866.  And  then  run  regularly  every  pay  day  to  collar 
their  wages  ? — To  get  a share  of  it  at  any  rate. 

8867.  Is  that  a good  system? — No;  but  I don’t 
think  you  could  tales  the  children  from  them  forcibly. 

8868.  Unless  by  a change  in  the  law  you  could  not? 

—I  don’t  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  do,  because 
it  would  give  an  inducement  to  get  rid  of  children. 

8869.  _ There  is  that-  difficulty,  undoubtedly,  but  the 
other  difficulty  is  obvious  too — the  difficulty  of  leaving 
them  with  bad  parents? — I think  if  there  was  amal- 
gamation and  the  workhouses  were  turned  into  local 
hospitals  a great  many  people,  not  paupers,  who  would 
be  able  to  pay  a little  for  their  keep,  would  ,go  to  the 
local  hospital,  because  I think  there  are  a lot  of  people 
that  are  thoroughly  well  attended  by  a doctor  but  not 
properly  nursed ; they  would  go  to  the  local  hospital 
and  pay  a little. 


Mr.  James  Hannigan  examined. 


u?*  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Coot 

T<*  ^uar8ians? — Yes. 

t ,.’  is  your  view  about  the  continuance  ■ 
ureaungup  of  your  union  ?— We  had  a vote  taken  ■ 
tWbrU3r  -ns  a,k°ufc  three  weeks  or  a month  ago,  ar 
uwywere  in  favour  of  maintaining  Cootehill  Unioi 
RffTO  tone  of  a majority. 

10  Monaghan  men  wish  to  leave  you  an 

raraV°ie<’p  them  *-«»»•  *>• 

thiTit  it  , , workhouse  were  broken  up,  do  yc 
Dital  fi,  3,mte  necessary  to  keep  the  ho, 

K ^ hvSlckl~°h'  yes > 1 think  so  ; that  woul 
tjjere  81  a‘  thing  for  the  sick  and  infirm  to  be  kej 

trict?^/Sr’  ®I60®R-— It  is  well  thought  of  in  the  dii 
f«t  I V the  doctor  is  very  well  thought  of  ; i 

mk  it  should  be  a county-at-large  charge. 


8875.  Chairman — Especially  when  you  are  taking  up  Mr.  James 
the  treatment  of  consumption  in  the  way  you  are? — Hannigan. 
Tes;  and  we  treat  our  patients  very  well.' 

8876.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  the  Guardians  discuss  that 
matter  at  all? — Tes. 

8877.  Was  that  their  opinion  that  it  should  be  a 
county  hospital? — Yes. 

8878.  That  is  one  of  the  matters  that  you  have  to 
bring  before  the  Commission? — Tes. 

8879.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— What  did  they  say  about 
amalgamation  ? — There  would  be  some  in  favour  of 
it  if  they  thought  it  would  lessen  the  rates. 

8880.  It  was  only  a question  of  cost  they  considered  ? 

—Quite  so. 

8881.  And  if  it  could  be  shown  it  was  an  economy  to 
do  away  with  some  of  the  workhouses  without  hurtinz 

2 Q 
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Mr.  James 
Hannigau. 


tie  service  to  the  sick  you  think  the  Cootehill  people 
would  not  raise  any  objection? — I think  they  would 
be  in  favour  of  cheapening  the  rates. 

8882.  Tour  rate  is  not  verv  high  at  present  in  Coote- 
hill?— No,  sir. 

8883.  Axe  the  Guardians  willing  to  do  anything  the 
doctor  asks  them? — Oh,  yes,  quite  willing;  they  are 
most  attentive  to  the  doctor ; he  is  a general  favourite 
with  the  sick. 

8884.  He  is  of  a very  sympathetic  nature  ? — Yes ; 
the  sick  think  it  a great  boon  to  get  under  his  care. 
There  was  one  time  that  paying  patients  were  dis- 


allowed there  owing  to  a resolution  of  a certain  , 
man  on  the  board  ; everybody  got  annoyed  anrtn 
was  a resolution  rescinding  it,  and  tliev  werB  .ii  * 
to  go  back  as  paying  patients.  J 8 ai  We(l 

8885.  No  such  ever  arose  as  regards  the  coiw,™^ 
caf£'~^'  Slr;  not'’ine  Publlcl7  about  them  «?lTe 

8886.  Chairman. — It  is  doing  very  good  work  tt.  , 

—It  is.  I know  myself  that  the  parties  who  haw  ^ 
m under  the  care  of  the  doctor  are  getting  on  »nig0t 
didly  there;  I generally  see  them  every  Frit" 
people  that  come  there  almost  dying ; they  are  „ 
strong  there.  * geItU!U 


Mr.  James  J. 
Hcnnessy. 


Mr.  James  J.  Hennessy  examined. 


I am  the  relieving  officer  for  Cootehill,  and  I was 
appointed  to  come  here  to  give  evidence. 

_ 8887.  Chairman. — What  is  the  amount  of  outdoor  re- 
Hef  in  your  union? — The  weekly  amount  at  present  is 

8888.  Is  there  only  one  relieving  officer? — Only  one, 
but  before  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
the  weekly  amount  was  £6.  Then  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  the  recipients. 

8889.  It  is  the  amount  that  has  been  increased? — It 
is  the  amount  that  has  been  increased,  but  not  the 
number  on  the  relief  list — it  is  99  to  120 — and  1 h«v- 
lieve  that  is  altogether  due  to  the  change  in  charge- 
ability  from  divisional  to  union  rating. 

8890.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  widening  of 
the  area  diminished  the  scrutiny  of  the  Guardians? — 
I do.  I believe  there  was  far  more  caution  exercised 
by  members  of  the  board  when  we  had  divisional  rating. 

8891.  Does  that  apply  to  any  other  thing  in  the 
service  except  outdoor  relief  ? — I think  it  does  ; there 
is  a general  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  that  union 
all  over  under  the  several  heads. 

8892.  Chairman. — In  maintenance  would  be  largely 
increased  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  dietary  scale  and 
the  improved  treatment  in  the  infirmary?— Yes,  sir. 

8893.  That  has  been  all  over  Ireland  you  may  say? — 
But  the  increase  is  not  altogether  due  to  that. 

8994.  What  is  about  the  average  amount  that  you 
give  to  people  on  outdoor  relief? — The  average  amount 
would  be  2s.  weekly  to  a single  individual. 

8895.  Where  you  would  have  two  or  three  in  the 
same  house  ? — From  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  or  4s. 

8896.  That  is  where  the  bread-winner  is  incapaci- 
tated; how  many  have  you  on  outdoor  relief? — 120 
cases  and  156  persons.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  there  were  ninety-nine  cases 
and  128  persons. 

8897.  Two  shillings  is  not  too  large  a grant  in  aid 
to  any  person  unfit  to  work  ? — No,  sir  ; but  there  should 
be  some  uniformity  in  giving  relief  ; take  two  cases 
in  a particular  division  in  similar  circumstances — one 
gets  2s.  a week  and  the  other  receives  double  the 
amount. 

8898.  Is  that  owing  to  the  vote  of  the  moment?— To 
influence _ brought  to  bear  on  the  member  representing 
the  division  in  which  that  person  lives. 

8899.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— What  is  the  method  in  re- 
gard to  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief ; is  the  applica- 
tion first  made  to  the  Guardian  of  the  division  and 
then  referred  to  you?— In  some  cases  it  is  made  by 
the  Guardian  of  the  division,  except  where  I have  a 
medical  certificate. 

8900.  And  then  you  inquire  into  the  matter?— Yes. 

8901.  And  you  report?— Yes;  and  they  act  on  my 
report,  but  in  a great  many  cases  they  are  influenced 
by  the  medical  certificate. 

8902.  Do  you  ever  report  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  medical  certificate?— -Yes,  sir;  and  the  Guardians 
axe  more  inclined  bo  favour  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officer  than  of  the  relieving  officer. 

8903.  The  medical  officer  asks  for  the  relief,  and 
you  think  it  is  not  necessary? — He  recommends  it, 
and  some  of  the  certificates  are  faulty  in  my  opinion  • 
they  go  on  to  state  that  the  bearer  is  not  able  to  earn 


a livelihood.  I think  that  is  a thing  for  the  medical 
officer.  “ 

8904.  When  you  come  to  deal  with  such  an  appl'ca 
t-ion,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  your  report?— kj 
great  many  cases  I would  report  that  the  person  would 
not  be  entitled  to  it. 

8905.  Was  not  destitute?— I won’t  sav  that,  but  I 
would  say  they  were  not  permanently  disabled  from 
labour.  A person  might  be  able  to  work  two  or  three 
days  in  the  week. 

8906.  You  think  the  Guardians  lean  more  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  doctor  than  to  your  report!— 
Yes,  where  a certificate  is  forthcoming. 

8907.  What  condition  of  things  do  you  consider  neces- 
sary to  recommend  outdoor  relief?— I think  the  medi- 
cal officer  should  be  instructed  not  to  give  a certificate 
except  he  is  called  in  to  a dispensary  patient.  At  pre- 
sent I know  persons  in  Cootehill ; they  apply  for  a 
dispensary  ticket  foT  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
certificate  from  the  medical  officer  that  they  are  not 
able  to  earn  a livelihood,  and  then  when  they  are 
strengthened  with  this  certificate  they  have  no  delay 
in  getting  relief  from  the  Guardians. 

8908.  Chairman. — The  certificate  you  are  complain- 
ing of  is  not  one  certifying  that  the  persons  cannot  be 
removed,  but  a certificate  as  to  the  want  of  means!— 
Yes. 

8909.  You  consider  that  your  business  and  the  con- 
dition of  health  his  business? — 'Yes;  and  I hold  that 
it  interferes  with  me  unduly  in  the  carrying  out  of  my 
duties.  For  instance,  a great  many  cases  have  occurred 
in  Cootehill  where  tramps  coming  into  town  want  to 
get  into  the  workhouse,  and  they  are  told  to  go  to  the 
medical  officer  and  to  get  a ticket  to  me,  to  please 
admit  to  the  workhouse,  instead  of  coming  to  me  in  the 
first  instance.  I think  that  most  objectionable. 

8910.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  live  in  Cootehill!— 
Yes  ; and  these  people  know  that.  As  regards  the 
boarding  out  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  I cannot  see  how 
that  would  work  in  our  union. 

891L  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  outdoor  re- 
lief under  another  name  ? — Quite  so ; but  there  would 
be  no  accommodation  for  boarding  out  the  aged  and 
infirm  ; I know  of  no  house  in  the  district. 

8912.  I suppose  a great  many  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
that  do  come  into  the  workhouse  have  some  relatives 
outside? — Yes ; the  greater  portion  of  them. 

8913.  Would  not  their  relatives  be  very  glad  to  have 
them  for  the  outdoor  relief  amount? — Yes;  but  will 
the  relatives  care  them  as  well  as  they  are  cared  in  the 
workhouse  ; the  first  consideration  with  the  relatives 
would  be  the  weekly  allowance  more  than  the  comfort 
of  the  old  people ; the  old  people  axe  far  more  com- 
fortable inside  than  outside. 

8914.  Which  would  they  prefer  ? — There  was  a change 
in  our  dietary  scale  in  1897 ; at  that  time  there  were 
only  thirty-two  aged  and  infirm  in  the  house,  and  since 
the  change  the  number  has  gone  up  to  sixty-three;  it 
is  due  to  the  change  in  the  dietary. 

8915.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  these  old  people  nos 
feel  the  restraint  of  the  house? — I don’t  think  so; 
there  was  a resolution  I was  asked  to  hand  in  as  re- 
gards workhouse  amalgamation  (produced) ; the  clerk 
was  not  able  to  come  over. 


Mr.  Patrick 
O'Reilly, 


Mr.  Patrick  0’Reili.y, 

8916.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
the  relieving  officer? — Yes. 

8917.  Do  you  think  there  is  a good  deal  in  it?— I 
may  say  I quite  agree  with  it,  and  more  particularly 
With  regard  to  the  latter  portion  about  these  old  and 


Cootehill,  examined. 

infirm  people.  I don’t  believe  they  oould  he  boarded 
out  as  comfortably  as  in  the  workhouse,  even  at  an 
additional  cost.  , 

8918.  You  say  that  altogether  in  the  interests  ofjw 
old  people  themselves,  because  if  they  were  board 
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out  they  would  cost  far  less? — I speak  from  a know- 
ledge of  the  district  I come  from ; I don’t  know  any- 
one who  would  take  one. 

8919.  Their  own  relatives  would  be  the  only  per- 
&?ns? — Yea  I know  three  old  people  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years ; I don’t  know  a relative  at  all  that 
would  keep  them. 

8920.  Dr.  Biogee. — Have  they  relatives  at  all? — No 
near  relatives — distant  relatives. 

8921.  Is  that  your  experience,  generally? — Yes ; I 
speak  of  those  I have  a thorough  knowledge  of. 

8922.  Chairman. — They  are  the  last  of  the  genera- 
tion?—Tes;  they  have  no  one  near  them;  besides 
they  are  such  a length  of  time  in  that  workhouse — two 
of  them,  at  least — that  they  would  prefer  ending  their 
davs  there. 

8923.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  are  others  not  so 
long ; if  4s.  a week  was  given  to  their  relatives  to  take 
care  of  them,  do  you  think  they  would  not  be  kept 
comfortably  for  that? — The  first  consideration,  I am 
afraid,  is  to  secure  the  money,  and,  besides,  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  farmers’  houses  there  is  no  accommoda- 
tion except  what  is  sufficient  for  the  families. 

8924.  These  people  would  know  that  so  much  was 
given  to  their  relatives,  and  if  they  did  not  like  their 
treatment  they  could  get  changed  to  some  other  place  ? 
—It  is  to  the  relieving  officer  they  would  complain, 
and  you  would  be  increasing  his  duty,  and,  probably, 
vou  would  have  to  increase  his  salary. 

8925.  Your  relieving  officer  does  not  mind  work? — 1 
He  does  it  efficiently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board 


and  credit  to  himself.  With  regard  to  the  hoarding  out 
of  children,  I would  be  in  favour,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
having  them  hoarded  with  the  farmers. 

8926.  You  would  not  agree  with  the  witness  from 
Enniskillen? — To  give  them  trades?  I would  not;  it 
is  country  people  who  are  required,  and  probably  they 
would  become  farmers  themselves  some  day,  or  farm 
labourers, 

8927.  Chairman. — That  is  the  only  position  for  them 
to  occupy  in  an  agricultural  country  like  this  ? — There 
are  no  other  members  of  the  community  so  much  re- 
quired at  the  present  time.  Considering  the  position 
of  Cootehill,  I don’t  believe  it  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  anyone  to  have  it  cut  up  into  three  or  four  slices 
and  take  it  to  other  unions ; there  is  no  railway  com- 
munication except  one  line  of  railway  into  Monaghan. 

8928.  You  would  rather  remain  as  you  are? — Unless 
there  was  proof  of  a pretty  large  saving  effected. 

8929.  Without  hardship  to  the  sick  or  poor  ? — Yes  ; 
you  could  neither  reach  Bailieborougli  nor  Cavan  except 
by  road — no  train  accommodation  at  all. 

8930..  Mr.  Murnaghan. — How  far  is  it  from  here  to 
Cootehill  by  road? — ^Twelve  miles.  I presume  it  is 
much  the  same  to  Bailieborough ; some  parts  of  Coote- 
hill Union  axe  much  further. 


t\ov  26,  1903. 
Mr.  Patrick 
O’Rwlly. 


8931.  Dr.  Birger. — What  is  the  nearest  portion  of 
Cootehill  to  Cavan? — There  is  one  electoral  division 
that  a portion  is  as  near  as  to  Cootehill — Drumgarron. 
It  might  be  five  miles ; that  would  be  adjoining  Hed- 


Mr.  Michael  Brady  examined. 


8932.  Chairman. — Now  we  would  like  to  have  your 
views  on  what  ought  to  he  done  with  the  Cavan  part  of 
the  Granard  Union? — My  views  are  known  twenty 
years  ago  before  this  great  man,  Balfour,  wanted  to 
have  this  dissolution.  I think  it  is  the  brightest  act  of 
his  life — that  and  the  Land  Act. 

8933.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Granard  Union 
being  broken  up  ?— I don’t  interfere  with  the  Granard 
«t  Longford  people,  though  at  the  Inquiry  it  came  out 
that  I wanted  dissolution  there.  I did  not  want  that ; 
I only  wanted  the  five  divisions  to  come  to  their  right- 
ful place. 

8934.  You  wanted  them  taken  away'  from  the  Gra- 
nard Union  and  put  with  Cavan? — Yes. 

8935.  Is  Cavan  your  natural  market,  or  Granard? — 
Granard  has  no  market ; this  is  the  great  market  town. 

8936.  You  have  no  big  village  in  your  part? — None 
at  all ; Kilcogy  is  all — a little  village. 

8937.  How  far  is  that  from  Cavan  ? — About  nine  and 
a half  miles. 

8938.  And  about  five  from  Granard  ? — Not  so  far  from 
Granard  ; a mile  less. 

8939.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  very  much  hard- 
slup  in  moving  the  side ; they  have  to  go  further  from 
other  parts  of  the  Cavan  Union? — I think  there  is  a 
great  advantage  for  the  sick,  unless  infectious  cases, 
because  we  have  a train  in  the  centre  end  of  the  divi- 
sxn  and  a station  at  the  upper  end — Ballywillan  and 
Drumhowna.  You  can  get  down  two  days  in  thd  week 
for  7a.,  and  lOd.  any  other  day  in  the  week,  and  ever 
since  I was  on  the  County  Infirmary  committee  I never 
was  asked  to  get  any  one  into  Granard  ; all  came  to  me 
to  get  into  this  county  infirmary. 

8940.  You  have  a great  number  of  applications? — 

uh,  a great  number ; and  they  all  came  home  success- 
ful to  us.  There  was  a man  beyond  at  Granard  that 
r®  as  one  as  killed  him,  and  in  place  of  going 

Granard  they  brought  him  to  Drumhowna,  put 
nnn  on  the  train,  and  brought  him  here,  and  he  was 
rad  nextday ; that  shows  the  faith  they  have  in  this 
place.  We  had  a meeting  last  Wednesday  week — a 
Westmeath,  and  a man  from  Longford,  and 
one  from  the  five  divisions,  and  the  three  were  unani- 
1 “*  the  Granard  house. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'You  don’t  think  it  would 
e too  fax  to  come  to  Cavan  ? — Indeed  I don’t ; they 
in  GnuLni*  the  hospital  should  he  kept 

would  be  sufficient?— Oh,  quite  sufficient, 

v , "lowed.  I don’t  be  often  there ; I have  no  wish  to 
8 sew?6  ,£'0m  wa,y  * see  things  going  on  there. 

Bjf'.  Chairman. — 'You  don’t  care  for  excitement? — 

ff,  indeed,  you  would  not  like  to  be  there ; I think 
I Ini  ^ 13  managed  very  bad  there.  I know  men  ; 
"Hi  give  you  the  names — you  will  not  find  me  and  a 


lie  together — a man  of  the  name  of  Maguire ; he  is  Mr.  Michael 
dead  now ; he  was  getting  outdoor  relief,  and  having  Brady. 

£30  in  the  bank. 

8944.  The  relieving  officer  did  not  know  that? — I 
don’t  know  whether  he  did  or  not ; he  could  not  but 
hear  it.  We  had  a man  of  the  name  of  Brady  in  the 
workhouse  that  had  £30  in  the  bank.  I proposed  in 
Granard  that  the  union  garb  be  put  on  him,  or,  if  not, 
the  brand,  because  he  would  go  out  each  day  into  the 
town  and  enjoy  himself,  and  he  left  at  once.  About 
outdoor  relief,  that  is  considerably  abused ; people  get 
it  that  should  not  get  it ; there  are  plenty  of  deserving 
cases. 

894?.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  deserving 
should  get  it? — Oh,  indeed  I do. 

8946.  Chairman. — How  is  it  that  the  people  who 
don’t  deserve  it  manage  to  get  it?— Last  Saturday  week 
when  I was  there  I asked  was  there  a person  of  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Brady  wanting  to  get  outdoor  relief — I 
heard  she  had  six  names  there — and  the  clerk  said  no, 
she  did  not  get  it.  But  next  day  I heard  she  got  into 
the  house.  She  was  down  here  the  week  previous  to 
that — 'herself  and  her  nephew — with  Mr.  Kennedy. 

This  nephew  offered  her  £16  for  a plot  of  land  she 
held ; she  had  as  good  a house  as  any  farm  of  land  in 
the  parish  I am  living  in ; she  was  to  have  that  house 
free ; she  took  in  her  son,  and  now  she  is  in  the  poor- 
house. 

8947.  Did  the  son  turn  her  out? — I cannot  tell  you 
that. 

8948.  The  son  is  in  and  she  is  out? — She  is  in  the 
poorhouse  and  the  son  is  in  the  house.  I don’t  think 
that  is  a good  way  of  going  on  with  the  business. 

8949.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  about  the  children ; 
you  would  like  to  see  them  all  hoarded  out? — There 
are  not  many  of  them  there,  hut  I don’t  see  the  use  they 
are  in  the  house,  because  there  is  a girl  there  thixty- 
three  years,  that  was  bom  there,  and  last  May  I pro- 

Eosed  to  send  this  girl  down  to  this  town  of  Cavan  the 
iring  day ; no,  she  would  not  leave  where  she  was ; 
she  was  at  home  there,  and  she  has  her  three  children 
there. 

8950.  Chairman. — A married  woman  ? — Oh,  no.  She 
was  put  out  in  a few  weeks  after  to  service  at  £6  or  £7 
for  the  half  year ; she  was  in  the  house  again  in  a 
couple  of  months. 

895L  Mr.  Murnaghan — Is  she  an  exception? — In- 
deed she  is  not ; there  are  children  there  with  their 
fathers  living  outside  the  town  with  seventy  of  the 
best  acres  that  ever  a crow  flew  over,  maintained  at  our 
expense.  If  you  want  names  I will  get  them. 

8952.  Where  are  those  children  ? — In  the  house. 

8953.  Can  the  Guardians  not  do  anything  to  stop 
that? — They  don’t  stop  it  anyway. 

2Q2 
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Nov.26  1903.  8954-  Dr.  Bigger. — How  was  she  hired  out  if  she  8955.  Dr.  Bigger. — Bid  the  Guardians  keen  tv 

* — - ‘ had  three  children  in  the  house?  children  and  allow  her  to  he  hired  out?— <Yes • tt 

Mr.  Michael  Chairman. — Did  she  take  the  children  with  her? — are  very  few  poor  there,  and  I find  there  wem’+v;.!!6 

Brady.  Oh,  bo.  five  tramps  there  that  week.  “Urty- 


Mr.  Patrick 
Sheridan. 


Mr.  Patrick  Sheridan.  Oldcastle.  examined. 


Our  union  is  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 

8956.  Chairman. — ‘Are  you  in  favour  of  breaking  up 
your  own  union  ? — I think  not ; the  lower  end  would 
be  very  far  from  any  union — fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
from  Kells  and  nineteen  from  Cavan. 

8997.  How  far  does  your  opinion  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamation go;  what  unions  ought  to  be  broken  up? — 
I would  not  like  to  say  that. 

8958.  Would  you  think  that  the  idea  of  having  four 
workhouses  in  the  county  is  a good  one? — Very  good. 

8959.  But  owing  to  the  particular  circumstances  and 
position  of  Oldcastle  it  could  easily  be  broken  up? — 
It  would  be  very  hard  on  us ; we  are  very  far  away 
from  Kells  and  Cavan. 

8960.  What  is  the  nearest  workhouse  to  Oldcastle? 
— Kells.  Of  course,  if  it  would  be  broken  up,  they  are 
in  favour  of  retaining  a cottage  hospital  and  sending 
the  infirm  or  aged  to  some  place  where  they  could  be 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  district.  They  are  in 
favour  of  boarding  out  children  as  fax  as  possible. 

8961.  Have  you  many  boarded  out  in  Oldcastle  at 
present? — I think  something  over  twenty. 

8962.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  they  are 
managed? — Well  satisfied. 

8963.  As  regards  the  area  of  rating  for  Poor  Law 
purposes,  are  you  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  union 
rating  ? — I think  dispensary  rating  would  be  better  ; 
it  would  he  looked  into  better— more  close  inspection. 


In  fact  divisional  rating  would  be  closer  inspection  still 
but  it  would  be  more  complicated.  I think  disnpnhil 
rating  is  the  better  of  the  two.  v 

8964.  Would  you  care  for  that  for  all  purpose*  . 
only  for  a few  purposes?-^.  few  purposes.  ’ ? i 

8965.  Would  you  care  for  it  for  anything  else  eicent  ' 

outdoor  relief? — For  the  inaintenance  of  the  cottas* 
hospital.  * 

8966.  What  would  you  gain  by  having  that  area  ^ 
charge  ; the  sick  are  bound  to  come  in,  no  matter  where 
they  oome  from? — Some  of  the  sick  might  go  to  the 
county  infirmary. 

8967.  You  would  have  to  pay  for  them  there?— Tee. 

8968.  Do  you  see  any  way  by  which  you  would  gain 
by  making  in  maintenance  a dispensary  ratingi-i 
don’t  see  any  way  of  gaining  by  it,  hut  you  would  gab 
by  outdoor  relief. 

8969.  Yes ; you  would  have  a closer  inspection  o? 
every  case,  hut  for  the  sick  it  is  a case  of  admittbg 
them  as  a matter  of  course,  so  that  the  Guardians  can 
exercise  no  discretion  as  regards  the  number  of  sick?  | 
— No. 

8970.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  charging  some  little  j 
sum  to  anyone  able  to  pay,  giving  the  Guardians  dis- 
cretion to  make  that  charge  if  you  thought  people  we  j 
able  to  pay  even  a little  ? — Yes  ; but  it  is  hard  to  get  ■ 
the  people  to  come  in  as  long  as  you  maintain  it  in  the 
form  of  a workhouse  ; there  is  a prejudice  against  it 


Mr.  Thomas  1 
Nugent. 


Mr.  Thomas  Nugent  examined. 


9971.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a Guardian  of  Old- 
castle?— Yes  ; Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  from  the 
Cavan  part. 

8972.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  wit- 
ness?— Yes. 

8973.  Do  you  agree  with  him  generally? — Certainly. 

8974.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  that 
he  has  not  mentioned,  or  anything  in  which  you  differ 
from  him  slightly? — I don’t  differ  with  him  in  any- 


thing. Our  reasons  for  amalgamation  was  with  regard 
to  the  payment  of  officials.  The  committee  of  the 
Guardians  met  three  or  four  months  ago,  and  ve 
found  by  the  audited  accounts  of  the  union  that  the 
average  cost  of  each  inmate  was  £15  some  shillings,  j 
and  we  found  then  that  when  the  intern  offices’  , 
salaries  were  added  to  that  it  amounted  to  over  £25.  | 

8975.  That  was  a very  accurate  and  proper  way  of 
making  the  calculation  ? — That  is  all  I wish  to  add. 


Mr.  John 
Gilligan. 


Mr.  John  Gilligan'  examined. 


8976.  Chairman. — I think  you  are  Chairman  of  the 
Urban  Council  of  Cavan? — Yes. 

8977.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Urban  Council? — 
The  opinion  of  the  council  is-  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 

8978.  How  many  workhouses ' would  do  for  the 
county? — One,  I think. 

8979.  What  would  be  the  proper  situation  for  the 
workhouse? — I would  say  Cavan. 

8980.  How  much  of  the  county  would  you  put  into 
the  new  union  of  Cavan;  would  it  be  the  whole 
county  ? — Yes  ; I would  put  in  Bawnboy  and  Oootehill. 

8981.  Would  you  put  in  the  part  that  goes  to  Einnis- 
killen — Dowra  ? — I did  not  come  to  a decision  on  those 
portions ; they  are  very  far  away ; I did  not  know 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  economical  to  send  them 
to  other  unions. 

8982.  Speaking  generally,  you  would  take  all  the 
rest  of  the  county ; would  you  take  in  that  part  of 
Oldcastle? — I think  so,  and  part  of  Granard. 

8983.  And  you  would  close  up  Oootehill  and  Bailie- 
borough  and  Bawnboy? — Yes,  except  the  hospital  ac- 
commodation. 

8984.  What  would  you  do  with  the  workhouses  you 
closed  ? — I would  turn  them  into  technical  schools  or 
places  for  harmless  lunatics — 6ome  useful  purpose — or 
perhaps  hospitals  if  there  was  not  a sufficient  hospital. 

8985.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  men- 
tion?— I am  in  favour  of  hoarding  out  children,  and  I 
would  be  also  in  favour  of  boarding  out  men  who  could 
do  a little — old  people  that  could  supplement  the  out- 
door relief  they  get  with  work  for  the  farmers. 

8986.  You  would  not  be  afraid  that  would  spread  too 
much  and  make  younger  people  anxious  to  get  the  Guar- 
dians to  enter  into  that  sort  of  an  arrangement  for  all 
the  old  people  of  the  country? — I would  not  be  afraid 
of  that. 

8987.  Or  for  a good  many  of  the  old  people? — There 
are  a good  many  of  the  old  people  would  be  very  useful 
for  farm  work  about  the  yards. 


8988.  The  old  women  to  mind  children  ?— Yes ; I 
know  mien  in  the  Cavan  Union  for  twenty  years,  and 
they  are  aotive  and  well  able  to  work,  and  do  work  a 
good  deal  about  the  house — very  handy  people.  I 
asked  some  of  those  boys  why  did  they  not  hire  with 
farmers  ; they  said  they  had  better  times  in  the  house, 
and  no  slavery. 

8989.  Are  you  on  the  county  infirmary  committee?— 
Yes. 

8990.  That  does  a good  deal  of  the  hospital  work?— 
It  works  well ; we  have  twenty  governors — some  nomi- 
nated by  the  County  Council — and  then  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  life  governors. 

8991.  A number  of  these  are  elected  on  the  com- 
mittee?— 'Yes. 

8992.  Is  there  anything  you  would  suggest  atom 

that? — There  is  no  suggestion  I could  make,  the  thing 
is  working  so  well.  . 

8993.  You  have  spent  a good  deal  of  money  on  » 

lately  ? — >We  did  ; it  is  in  fine  working  order  and  veil 
equipped.  „ 

8994.  There  are  a few  things  to  be  done  yet?— ‘We 
axe  going  bit  by  bit. 

8995.  According  as  the  money  is  handy?— Yes;  * 

have  made  great  improvements  in  the  last  three  yean' 
you  would  not  know  the  house  ; I live  in  the  to 
and  have  a good  deal  of  communication  with  the  pa™ 
calling  and  issuing  tickets  for  those  deserving,  a*® 
make  inquiries  of  the  parties  leaving,  and  they  kU  g_ 
the  report  that  they  are  well  treated,  and  have  no  oo 
plaints.  . 

8996.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'Are  you  limited  in  the  way  ° 

income?— I think  we  get  about  £809  a year  from 
County  Council.  _ 

8997.  Is  that  sufficient  ?— There  is  some  paid  m 

the  life  governors.  , 

8998.  Some  of  the  county  infirmaries  have  as  ®u 
as  £1,500? — I don’t  think  we  have  as  muon. 


The  sitting  terminated. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


EIGHTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  1st,  1903. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Armagh. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks,  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  E.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  Cusack  (instructed  by  Mr.  Gartlan)  appeared  for  the  Newry  Board  of  Guardians  and  District  Council. 
Mr.  Charles  haverty  appeared  for  the  Oastleblayney  Board  of  Guardians  and  Crossmaglen  District  Council. 


Mr.  John  Fleming  examined. 


8999.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Lurgan  Guar- 
dians?—I am. 

9000.  Has  your  Board  of  Guardians  considered 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  any  changes  in 
the  number  of  Poor  Law  unions  in  the  County 
Armagh?— 'Well,  I think  it  is  the  general  impression 
that  it  would  not. 

9001.  Your  Board  of  Guardians  would  be  against 
breaking  up  the  Lurgan  Union? — Certainly. 

9002.  There  are  a large  number  of  inmates  there? — 
Yes ; including  the  hospital,  we  have  nearly  400. 

9003.  What  are  the  reasons  why  you  think  Lurgan 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain? — Owing  to  only  two 
workhouses  being  in  the  county,  I think  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  if  one  was  done  away  with.  I think 
it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  patients,  for  instance,  if  the  Lurgan  hos- 
pital were  done  away  with. 

9004.  If  any  change  were  made  about  the  able-bodied, 
or  lunatics,  or  children  you  think  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely neossary  to  have  a hospital  in  the  town  of 
Lurgan? — It  would  be  a matter  of  very  great  necessity. 

9005.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  essential? — I think 
so. 

9006.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  sending  away  some 
of  the  inmates  you  have  got  there ; take,  for  instance, 
first,  the  lunatics,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  sending 
away  the  lunatics  from  the  workhouse  ? — I am  under  the 
impression  I would. 

9007.  Either  to  the  lunatic  asylum  if  it  was  able  to 
receive  them,  or  an  auxiliary  asylum? — I think  it 
would  be  a great  advantage. 

9008.  Then,  as  regards  the  children  in  the  house, 
you  have  a considerable  number  of  children  in  Lurgan  ? 
—We  have  not,  taking  into  consideration  the  popula- 
tion, such  a large  number,  because  the  boarding-out 
system  is  adopted. 

9009.  Do-  you  board  out  nearly  all  you  can  ? — Yes ; 
in  fact  all  orphans  are  boarded  out. 

9010.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the 
law  enabling  Guardians  to  take  the  place  of  parents  of 
illegitimate  children  in  the  house  and  deprive  the 
mother  of  the  custody  of  those  where  you  thought  it 
advantageous  to  the  child  and  the  community? — In 
many  cases  it  would  be  of  considerable  advantage, 
for  sometimes  the  mothers  are  not  fit  to  have  charge 
of  those  children. 

901L  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  an  extension 
of  the  law  giving  Poor  Law  Guardians  a discretion  to 
take  away  a child  from  a parent? — I certainly  would 
under  certain  circumstances. 

9012.  A discretion,  I say ; then  they  could,  exercise 
it  or  not,  as  they  thought  fit? — I think  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance  if  the  Guardians  were 
so  empowered. 

9013.  You  have  been  for  a long  time  a Poor  Law 
Guardian? — I have  been  for  many  years. 

9014.  You  have  noticed,  I daresay,  that  the  same 
woman  comes  back  with  additional  children — that  a 
woman  has  one,  two,  or  even-  more  than  three  illegiti- 
mate children? — It  often  occurs  that  when  once  a 
woman  falls  there  is  a repetition. 

9015.  Have  you  thought  of  any  plan  for  trying  to 
“2ht  against  that? — It  is  a very  difficult  matter. 

9016.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  in 
other  places  that  it  might  be  well  that  a woman,  when 
she  was  about  to  have  a child,  should  be  sent  to  some 
religious  penitentiary  according  to  the  religion  she  pro- 
fessed— to  some  institution  managed  by  the  same  re- 


ligious body  to  which  she  belonged.  That  if  she  was 
sent  there  with  a view  to  reclamation,  that  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  for  the  boarding  out  of  the 
child,  and  receiving  some  contribution  from  the 
mother  ? — I think  the  system  would  be  a good  one,  be- 
cause when  a girl  is  unfortunate  in -that  way  and  comes 
in  and  is  confined  in  the  workhouse,  her  self-respect 
that  should  be  encouraged — 

9017.  She  loses  that  when  she  gets  among  women  of 
bad  character? — That  is  so,  and  I think  it  is  a pity 
to  see  young  women,  when  they  have  a misfortune  of 
that  sort,  when  they  go  into  the  workhouse  they  cease 
to  have  friends  ; they  are  cut  off  entirely,  and  become 
reckless  of  consequences ; if  there  could  be  a helping 
hand  given  to  that  class  there  could  not  be  a greater 
charity. 

9018.  At  the  start  on  the  downward  grade? — Yes. 

9019.  The  obvious  objection  to  that  is  that  it  might 
possibly  act  as  an  immoral  incentive  if  the  woman  felt 
the  children  could  be  got  rid  of  easily  and  her  own 
shame  could  be  cloaked  in  a way? — l' think  if  there 
was  an  institution  that  would  receive  them  and  try 
and  raise  that  self-respect  which  -has  gone  down,  and 
place  them  where  they  could  get  a trial  for  some  time 
m a house  of  that  sort,  and  could  then  be  placed  in  a 
respectable  position,  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

9020.  You  would  be  willing  to  try  that? — I think 
in  a great  many  cases  it  would  be  successful ; there 
may  be  some  exceptional  cases,  but  in  the  large  num- 
ber it  would  be  successful. 

9021.  After  her  first  lapse  she  feels  the  sorrow  and 
the  terrible  position  in  which  she  has  brought  herself, 
and  would  be  glad  of  a chance  of  pulling  up? — So  she- 
would  if  she  got  the  opportunity,  I think,  in  many 
oases.  I have  a great  deal  of  experience  of  the  work- 
house  myself,  and  coming  in  contact  with  women  of? 
that  class,  and  I don’t  know  more  pitiable  objects  ; 
there  is  no  one  to  give  them  a helping  hand  ; when, 
they  go  in  there  they  look  upon  themselves  as  in  for 
life  almost. 

9022.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  closing  the  work- 
house  against  women  with  illegitimate  children  and 
sending  them  to  penitentiaries.  Then,  as  regards  the  • 
children,  do  you  think  that  practically  the  workhouse- 
may  be  closed  against  that  class,  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren being  illegitimate? — The  large  number  of  them 
are  ; it  is  only  in  cases  where  they  are  orphans  they  are: 
boarded  out ; there  are  some  exceptional  cases,  but 
very  few ; that  is,  if  the  father  dies  and  the  mother  is: 
not  looked  upon  as  fit  t-o  look  after  the  children  ; in: 
some  cases  the  Guardians  have  sent  them  out  to  nurse. 

9023.  If  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians  were  en- 
larged the  children  would  be  excluded  from  the  work- 
house? — I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage ; in  fact 
it  is  a considerable  loss  to  keep  them  in  it. 

9024.  They  come  back  again? — The  Guardians  of 
Lurgan  have  adopted  a system  of  sending  children  out 
to  school,  except  the  orphans,  and  they  have  not  made 
the  clothing  uniform,  so  that  when  you  went  into  a 
school  you  would  not  know  a workhouse  child  from 
any  other. 

9025.  That  is  done  in  both  the  workhouses  in  the 
County  Armagh,  but  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a 
greater  advantage  still  to  have  no  children  at  All  in  the 
workhouse  ?— I think  so. 

9026.  If  you  take  away  those  three  classes — the  luna- 
tics, and  children,  and  mothers  who  come  in  with  ille- 
gitimate children — you  have  practically  the  only  classes 


Dec.  1,  1903, 


Mr.  John 
Elemiug. 
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Dec.  1,  1904  left  the  aged  and  infirm  and  the  sick,  with  the  excep- 
~ tion  of  a very  rare  case  of  a handy  able-bodied  man 
wu  „■  n who  would  seek  relief  or  a tramp  ? — The  fact  is  in  Lur- 

emmg,  gam  Workhouse  we  have  no  able-bodied  men ; it  is 

entirely  confined  to  the  patients  in  the  infirmary  and 
aged  and  infirm  in-  the  workhouse. 

9027.  Then  the  Poor  Law  system  for  indoor  would 
come  to  two  classes — the  sick  and  aged  and  infirm. 
You  would  have,  you  may  say,  the  inmates  of  an  alms- 
house and  the  inmates  of  a hospital  only  to  deal  with. 
That  would  make  workhouse  administration  much  more 
simple;  you  would  not  have  that  difficulty  of  classi- 
fication that  exists  now? — It  would  be  a considerable 
advantage  if  carried  out,  at  least  that  is  my  opinion. 

9028.  Now,  as  regards  the  question  of  hospital  accom- 
modation in  your  union,  how  many  hospitals  have  you 
in  your  union  ? — Only  two — Armagh  and  Lurgan. 

9029.  In  your  union? — Only  one. 

9030.  What  towns  have  you  in  your  union? — Porta- 
down  and  Lurgan  and  several  villages. 

9031.  Portadown  is  a large  town,  now  increasing 
rapidly.  It  has  no  hospital  ? — It  has  none  at  present. 

9030.  It  used  to  have  a hospital  some  years  ago  of 
some  sort? — I am  under  the  impression  it  was  built  in 
1847,  but  it  has  never  been  in  use  muoh. 

9033.  Is  there  any  demand  now  for  hospital  accom- 
modation in  the  town  of  Portadown?— No  doubt  there 
is. 

9034.  I mean  there  is  a claim  being  made  for  it? — I 
understand  the  Portadown  people  are  anxious  there 
should  be  one. 

9035.  What  do  you  think  of  the  claim? — I don’t 
."know  ; the  working  expenses  would  entail  a good  deal, 
but  I have  been  thinking  that  if  such  a tiling  was  estab- 
lished in  Portadown  as  a hospital  the  nursing  staff 

-could  be  supplied  from  Lurgan  at  times  when  it  was 
-necessary. 

9036.  Lurgan  or  Armagh ; supposing  later  on  it  was 
■seen  to  be  economical  to  have  a county  system  of 
nursing,  say  with  headquarters  at  the  County  Armagh 
Infirmary,  and  that  all  the  hospitals  in  the  county 
should  get  their  nurses  from  the  County  Infirmary? — 
At  present  we  have  a training  system  at  Lurgan  that 
they  have  not  in  Armagh ; it  is  splendid,  and  working 
well;  we  have  at  present  somewhere  about  thirteen 
nurses  in  Lurgan. 

9037.  Do  they  stay  with  you  when  they  become  quali- 
fied ? — Some  of  them  do ; hut  I don’t  know  of  any 
that  have  been  trained  in  Lurgan  that  have  not  got 
into  good  situations  after  they  have  left. 

9038.  Where  do  they  go  ?— Some  are  in  England  and 
some  in  Ireland,  the  greater  portion  in  Ireland,  but 
any  that  have  been  trained  in  Lurgan  Hospital  have 
been  most  successful  in  getting  situations,  and,  I 
believe,  have  turned  out  very  satisfactory. 

9039.  And  you  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a sufficient 
.-number  of  probationers? — Not  the  slightest;  there  are 
. more  applicants  than  are  wanted. 

9040.  Coming  back  to  the  Portadown  claim,  do  vou 
- think  it  would  be  a fair  and  proper  thing  that  there 

should  be  a hospital  in  Portadown  ? — Taking  into  con- 
vsideration  the  population  of  Portadown  at  present,  and 
the  number  of  patients  that  generally  come  from 
Portadown  to  Lurgan,  I would  not  say  but  it  would  be 
.advisable. 

9041.  A very  large  proportion  of  your  cases  do  come 
•from  Portadown? — A great  many  do. 

9042.  A great  many  accident  cases? — I don’t  know 
that  there  are  such  a large  number  of  accidents,  but 
there  are  some. 

9043.  And  they  have  to  be  brought  a distance  of?— 
Five  miles. 

9044.  I suppose  they  have  to  telegraph  for  your 
ambulance? — They  do. 

9045.  They  have  to  wait  until  an  ambulance  goes  to 
them  and  then  takes  them  back? — That  is  so. 

9046.  I suppose  if  a hospital  were  started  at  Porta- 
down you  consider  the  area  of.  charge  should  be  the 
union-at-large? — *1  am  not  just  prepared  to  give  an 
answer  to  that ; some  one  of  more  experience  than  I 
should  answer  that ; it  requires  some  consideration. 

, 9047.  Now,  as  regards  paying  patients,  you  do  get 
into  the  Lurgan  Workhouse  paying  patients  ?— We  do. 

9048.  And  about  what  rate  do  they  pay? — It  depends 
entirely  on  their  circumstances. 

9049.  You  take,  really,  what  payments  you  think 
they  can  afford  to  give  ? — Yes ; it  is  discretionary. 

9050.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  is  the  lowest 
payment  you  take  ? — I think  3s.  6 d.  a week. 


9051.  Going  up  to  9s.  or  10s.  ?— Yes ; a trad*™ 

who  has  to  support  his  wife  and  family  outsiVU; 
charged  the  lowest  rate.  8 18 

9052.  Take  the  case  that  often  happens  in  fever  ho? 

pitals— Derry  and  elsewhere— -where  people  in  <mr!i 
circumstances  go  into  an  infectious  hospital  to  b 
treated,  what  arrangement  do  you  make  about  a en?« 
that  kind  ? — Dr.  Darling  will  be  able  to  answer  tW 
question.  6 

9053.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  take 
even  much  smaller  payments  than  3s.  bd.  a week  ■ now 
for  instance,  to  go  as  low  as,  I think,  they  do  ’in  thp 
Enniskillen  County  Infirmary  ; I am  not  sure  whether 
it  is  Id.  a week  or  Is.  a week ; Dr.  Kidd,  the  surgeon 
of  the  infirmary  there,  thought  it  a very  good  plan  and 
it  has  brought  them  in  a good  deal  of  money ; where 
they  got  nothing  heretofore  they  have  managed  to  get 
about  £80  a year  towards  the  cost  of  the  hospital  by 
taking  as  small  payments  as  people  could  afford.  Sup- 
posing the  child  of  a working  man  is  brought  in,  that 
oliild  would  cost  at  home,  at  all  events,  a penny  a day 
and  the  father  could  pay  that  without  any  hardship’ 
for  that  would  be  saved  to  the  parent  by  the  child 
coming? — I do  believe  it  would  be  an  advantage,  and 
not  only  that,  but  it  would  keep  up  self-respect,  and 
they  would  feel  they  were  not  going  in  as  paupers  to 
the  hospital. 

9054.  But  you  would  do  that  all  round  with  all 
classes  of  sick  as  far  as  you  could? — I certainly  would- 
we  have  not  adopted  that  system,  but  I think  it  would 
be  a good  one. 

9055.  Now,  the  only  other  question  I have  to  ask 
you  about  is  the  tramp  question  ? — The  tramp  question 
is  a difficult  one  to  solve.  My  impression  about 
tramps  is  that  the  word  “tramp”  includes  many  re- 
spectable men ; I myself  know  eases  ; I sometimes  go 
to  the  casual  wards  at  night  and  get  into  conversation 
with  the  tramps,  finding  out  where  they  are  from  and 
their  circumstances,  and  I find  in  many  cases  respect- 
able tradesmen  that  for  want  of  work  are  driven  some- 
times to  go  to  look  for  employment ; a man  of  that 
class  would  be  ashamed  to  beg.  It  is  only  the  week 
before  last  I was  up  in  the  casual  ward  arid  I met  with 
a painter— a respectable,  decent  man  ; lie  and  his  wife 
had  come  in  for  lodgings  ; they  had  walked  from  Bel- 
fast, and  had  not  a farthing  on  the  way ; they  would 
not  beg  ; they  were  in  a most  deplorable  state ; it  is 
very  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  these  people. 
There  is  another  class  who  deserve  no  encouragement — 
if  they  can  steal  on  the  way  they  are  quite  prepared 
to  do  almost  any  act  to  get  money.  But  there  is  one 
class  I look  on  with  great  pity,  that  would  starve  be- 
fore they  would  beg,  and  they  are  forced  to  come  to  the 
workhouse  for  their  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast. 

9956.  Then  you  would  not  he  disposed  to  draw  the 
line  much  more  tightly  than  at  present ; if  the  Master 
knew  a man  was  really  a tramp,  who  spent  his  life 
in  going  about  the  country  begging  and  not  in  search, 
really,  of  employment — what  we  know  as  an  ordinary 
tramp — would  you  be  in  favour  of  keeping  him,  as  the 
English  system  allows,  in  the  workhouse  for  one,  two, 
or  three  days  as  a sort  of  punishment? — I don't  think 
it  would  do  any  harm,  but  it  is  a matter  of  indifference 
to  that  class  where  they  are.  Being  a magistrate,  I 
have  them  brought  before  me  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
find  they  would  just  as  soon  go  to  the  jail  as  to  a work- 
house. 


9057.  They  have  not  that  impulse  for  moving  on  that 
we  associate  with  a tramp? — No ; when  they  come  into 
a town  of  an  evening  they  go  round  to  every  house 
almost,  where  they  can  obtain  anything,  and  the  result 
is  they  get  drunk  before  night  and  go  up  to  the  work- 
house  for  a night's  lodging ; their  chief  object  seems 
to  be  to  obtain  money  to  spend  in  drink. 

9058.  The  amount  of  outdoor  relief  in  your  union  is 
about  £1,000  a year? — I think  it  is  about  that. 

9059.  £991  for  the  last  audited  year,  and  chiefly  in 
the  towns? — There  is  a good  deal  given  to  the  country. 

9060.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  tell  us 
about  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief ; do  you 
think  it  is  on  satisfactory  lines  or  that  some  change 
might  be  made  either  with  regard  to  the  area  of  charge 
or  any  other  way  ? — I am  not  in  a position  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  question,  but  I believe  it  is  a system 
that  does  immense  good. 

9061.  What  classes  chiefly  get  outdoor  relief  from 
you — the  class  that  you  have  in  your  mind  chiefly 
now  where  hardship  is  avoided  ? — The  class  that  gener- 
ally gets  outdoor  relief  is  where  the  father  comes  into 
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hospital  and  the  mother  is  left  with  a family  of  small 
children ; in  every  case  they  get  outdoor  relief  unless 
»uch  cases  where  the  parent  recovers. 

9062.  Do  you  ever  give  outdoor  relief  to  a house 
out  of  which  considerable  weekly  earnings  are  coming? 
- -Oh,  no. 

9063.  You  would  not  approve  of  that  case  ? — I would 
not. 

9064.  If  a son  were  earning,  and  his  father  and 
mother  were  in  a house,  permanently  disabled,  and 
therefore  eligible  for  relief,  you  would  not  be  in  favour 
of  giving  outdoor  relief? — No ; in  no  case,  unless  they 
were  deserving  objects  of  charity. 

9065.  You  would  not  think  that  a deserving  object? 
— No.  It  is  through  the  relieving  officer  the  application 
is  generally  made,  and  he  is  supposed  to  make  all 
inquiries  as  to  the  position  of  the  family  and  their 
earnings,  and  he  informs  the  Guardians  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  earnings  going  into  the  house,  and  if  the 
Guardians  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  not  necessary 
they  don’t  get  it. 

9066.  I don't  suppose  you  have  compared  your  expen- 
diture on  workhouse  inmates  with  the  expenditure  here 
in  Armagh  ? — I think  not. 

9067.  I see  Armagh  spent  £6,099  on  her  workhouse 
on  Poor  Law  purposes,  and  you  have  spent  £7,749 ; 
you  have  spent  £1,600  more  than  they  did  ; you  seem 
to  have  nearly  double  the  number,  yet  you  are  only 
£1,600  in  advance? — It  seems  we  are  working  on  a 
more  economical  scale. 

9068.  You  are  not  keeping  them  short  in  food  in  any 
way?— Not  at  all.  I think,  as  far  as  the  dietary  scale 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  objection  to  be  made  to  it.  I 
think  Mr.  Agnew  would  bear  me  out  in  that. 

9069.  I have  got  the  dietary  scale  here  ? — It  has  been 
considerably  improved. 

9070.  This  is  the  dietary  scale  of  31st  December, 
1902 ; I am  afraid  this  cost  refers  to  the  old  dietary 
scale ; was  this  a new  dietary  scale  in  December,  1902  ? 
— Yes. 

9071.  Then  the  cost  I have  is  the  cost  under  the  old 
scale;  that  would  explain  it.  No;  I see  this  scale 
was  adopted  in  February,  1900  ? — That  is  since  the 
stew  was  introduced? 

9072.  Yes? — It  entailed  a little  more  expense,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a great  improvement,  so  far  as 
diet  is  concerned. 

9073.  Do  you  think  that  your  officers’  rations  are 
adequate? — I don’t  hear  any  complaints;  the  only 
thing  is,  I think,  they  complain  of  the  want  of  variety. 

9074.  Great  monotony? — Yes. 

9075.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  question  of  giving 
an  allowance  in  lieu  of  rations  to  these  officers  specially 
who  need  greater  variety  in  food  ; nurses,  for  instance? 
— I believe  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  officers 
of  the  house  if  they  got  money  in  place  of  rations. 

9076..  There  is  an  objection,  which  you  can  under- 
stand, in  giving  it  all  round,  but  to  those  officers  who 
are  not  in  charge  of  stores,  in  the  case  of  nurses  for 
instance,  from  the  nature  of  their  employment  their 
appetite  is  such  as  requires  to  be  tempted  "very  often  ? 
-That  is  so. 

9077.  And  getting  the  same  little  lump  of  beef  or 
mutton  every  day  without  variation  is  not  stimulating 
to  the  appetite? — It  is  not;  I think  it  is  a disadvan- 
tage ; and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  nurses  to  be  left  that 
way.  I think  it  should  be  left  discretionary  on  their 
part  to  purchase  whatever  food  they  require. 

9078.  You  have  a resident  medical  officer,  too? — 
Yes. 

9079.  This  heading  “Officers’  rations” — apparently 
under  that  they  all  would  get  the  same  rations? — I 
think  the  resident  medical  officer  is  treated  the  same 
as  the  nurses. 

9080.  "Would  she  be  treated  the  same  way  as  the  man 
who  takes  charge  of  the  kitchen  boiler? — I don’t  know 
that. 

9081.  They  are  all  here  on  the  same  scale  apparently 1 
—The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  kitchen  boiler  is  an 
inmate. 

9082.  Well,  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  steam 
arrangements?— He  boards  out. 

9083.  Take  the  paid  wardsmaids  ? — We  have  no  paid 
wardsmaids. 

9084.  What  is  your  lowest  class  of  paid  officer?— 
Porter. 

9085.  Would  the  medical  officer  have  the  same  dietary 
aa  the  porter? — I don't  think  so. 

Dr.  Darling.— She  has. 


9086.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  distinctly  a matter 
7TT-  , • ifc, 1S  a matt6r  that  requires  reformation. 
1 think  it  is  a shame. 

9087.  It  is  an  oversight  very  likely?— I don’t  know 
that  it  is,  but  perhaps  too  much  economy  practised.  I 
dont  think  it  is  a thing  that  should  be. 

9088.  Mr  Musnagiun— The  Resident  Medical 

Ufflcer  is  rather  a novelty  in  workhouses  in  Ireland?— 
I dont  know  whether  we  have  been  the  first  depar- 
ture. r 

Chairman.— I think  you  have  been  the  most  gallant 
—the  first  to  appoint  a lady,  but  there  are  resident 
medical  officers  gentlemen. 

9089.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  considered  at  your 
Board  of  Guardians  the  question  of  the  amalgamation 
of  unions  for  the  County  Armagh  as  a whole,  or  simply 
with  reference  to  your  own  particular  union  ? — I don’t 
think,  so;  so  far  as  any  conversation  that  I had  with 
the  Guardians,  they  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression 
it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility. 

9090.  It  was  merely  a conversation ; you  never  had 
the  matter  discussed  ? — No. 

, ®09'1-  ^en  you  don’t  speak  as  a representative  of  the 
body  but  simply  as  a member  expressing  your  own 
views  on  the  subject?— That  is  so. 

9092.  Considering  the  size  of  Armagh  and  the  railway 
facilities  in  it,  and  the  number  of  inmates,  do  you  not 
think  that  one^  workhouse  in  this  county  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  infirm  destitute  of  the  county?— I 
think  that  if  there  were  only  one  workhouse  in  the 
county  there  would  be  a greater  amount  of  incon- 
venience. 

TOrj  edBe  °f  Arm“!h 

9094.  You  know  the  object  of  this  Commission  is  to 
bring  about  a reform  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers 
and  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  and  our  desire  is  to  get 
from  the  local  men  some  knowledge  not  of  their  own 
localities  but  of  the  county  as  a whole  for  the  interest 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  what  I would  like  to  know  from 
you,  as  a man  of  business,  is  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  have  one  workhouse  for  the  infirm  of  the  county, 
whioh  would  number  about  350  or  400  people  alto- 
gether, when  you  exclude  the  children,  when  you  ex- 
clude the  lunatics,  and  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, .and  the  sick,  it  would  leave  you  only  about  300 
that  you  might  class  as  eligible  candidates  for  the 
workhouse  ; do  you  not  think  that  any  house  in  this 
county  would  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  these  300? 
— That  might  be  so. 

9095.  Which  workhouse  now  in  the  county  is  most 
central?— I don’t  think  I can  answer  that  question, 
because  I am  more  or  less  selfish,  and  I might  not  be- 
correct  in  the  statement. 

9096.  Chairman. — You  might  think  Lurgan  was  the- 
centre  ? — I am  not  going  to  say  so. 

9097.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  ever  considered" 
the  question,  for  instance,  if  any  of  these  houses  are 
amalgamated  and  abolished,  have  you  ever  considered 
the  question  of  rating  or  representation ; would  you 
have  the  present  union  rating,  or  would  you  desire  to 
extend  it  a little  wider  aud  make  it  a county  rate  for  • 
Poor  Law  purposes?— I think  it  is  more  satisfactory  aa 
it  is. 

9098.  It  certainly  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 

pockets  of  the  people  of  Lurgan  to  have  it  extended  to. 
a county  rate,  because  your  rate  is  ll^d.,  whereas  the^ 
Armagh  rate  is  only  6 id.  If  that  was  thrown  into 

the  common  purse  you  would  make  2d.  in  the  £ by  the 
change ; would  not  that  .appeal  to  you  as  a man  of 
business?— I don’t  know.  As  far  as  my  own  selfish 
interests  are  concerned  I would  be  guided  more  or  less 
by  it,  but  I think,  as  it  is  it  is  in  a more  satisfactory 
way. 

9099.  You  think  the  workhouse  system  of  Deland  is 
so  satisfactory  that  no  change  could  be  made  of  a bene- 
ficial character  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

9100.  But  suppose  now  there  was  left  at  Lurgan  a 
hospital — a hospital  better  than  the  one  you  have  got — 
an.  up-to-date  hospital  that  would  satisfy  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  locality,  with  an  annex  for  emergency 
cases — for  instance,  of  some  poor  people  that  were  sud- 
denly left  destitute— supposing  that  was  left  there,  do 
you  not  think  that  these  chronic  inmates  of  the  house 
could  be  sent  as  far  as  Armagh  without  any  detriment? 

— I have  no  doubt  that  they  could. 

9101.  That  question  of  tramps  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
subject  that  troubles  you  in  Lurgan ; there  are  none 
now  on  this  sheet  before  me? — We  have  alwavs  a 
large  number  of  tramps ; we  would  have  as  many  as 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  a night. 


Dec.  1,  1904. 

Mr.  John 
Fleming. 
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9102.  Do  you  make  them  do  anything  in  the  house  ? — 
They  are  always  occupied  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast either  cleaning  windows  or  some  other  occupation. 
Stone-beaking  was  tried,  but  the  regular  tramps  would 
not  break  atones ; they  always  broke  the  hammer- 
shafts. 

9105.  Do  you  think  if  the  Guardians’  power  was  en- 
larged to  detain  them  from  three  days  to  a week,  do  you 
think  that  would  have  a deterrent  effect  on  them? — 
It  might  have ; they  don’t  like  the  confinement.  I 
think  it  would  have  a good  effect  if  they  are  kept  for 
three  days  before  they  are  liberated. 

9104.  Some  people  think  that  by  shutting  the  work- 
houses  to  these  tramps  that  perhaps  damage  would  be 
done  to  the  farmhouses  of  the  locality  ? — I have  no  doubt 
but  it  would  ; I think  a great  many  occurrences  would 
take  place  that  do  not  at  present.  I would  be  very 
much  afraid  of  it. 

9105.  Still  withal  you  would  believe  in  giving  the 
Guardians  a little  more  power  to  try  the  detention 
policy  if  they  thought  it  desirable? — I certainly  would. 

9106.  Chairman. — With  reference  to  the  tramp  mat- 
ter, I see  you  have  a little  more  than  four  times  as 
many  admissions  of  tramps  in  Lurgan  as  in  Armagh  ; 
can  you  give  any  explanation  of  that ; do  they  make 
things  particularly  pleasant  for  them  in  Lurgan  and 
unpleasant  for  them  in  Armagh? — It  is  the  direct  line 
from  Belfast  to  the  south  ; they  very  often  call  at  Lur- 
gan and  go  on  in  the  direction  of  Dublin. 

9107.  All  round  Lurgan  there  are  high  figures  ; for 
instance,  the  collective  number  of  days  for  tramps 
are : Lurgan,  1,779 ; Dungannon,  1,447  ; Monaghan, 
1,922;  Castleblayney,  1,691;  Newry,  2,987;  Ban- 
bridge,  2,460  ; and  Armagh,  450? — They  come  from 
Belfast  to  Lurgan,  and  then  to  Dungannon,  and  right 
to  Derry  ; they  don't  touch  Armagh. 

9108.  Would  it  not  be  on  the  direct  road  from  Bel- 
fast to  Monaghan  where  there  are  such  very  large  num- 
bers?— I don’t  think  so. 

9109.  How  would  they  go  to  Monaghan  from  Belfast  1 
— I find  very  few  tramps  go  in  the  Monaghan  direction. 

9110.  Lisburn  is  a great  centre  for  tramps? — So  it  is. 

9111.  And  Banbridge  and  Newry ; they  seem  to 
avoid  Armagh  for  some  reason  or  other? — It  is  not  on 
the  direct  road  to  any  particular  place. 

9112.  It  is  on  the  direct  line  between  Lurgan  and 
Monaghan  ; it  almost  looks  as  if  they  were  able  to 
make  a day’s  march  from  Lurgan  to  'Monaghan  ? 

Mr.  Mttknaqhan. — It  is  a point  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing Armagh  that  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  tramps  ? — 
So  it  is. 

9113.  Supposing  one  workhouse  in  this  union  was 
•closed,  have  you  any  profitable  use  to  turn  the  disused 
workhouse  to? — I think  it  would  get  into  a state  of 
ruin. 

Chairman. — A doctor  in  Fermanagh  recommended 
that  they  should  be  turned  into  quarries  as  long  as  they 
lasted. 

9114.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Could  they  not  be  used  for 
some  educational  or  industrial  purpose? — No. 

9115.  Chairman. — It  would  not  suit  for  a factory  or 
spinning  place? — No. 

9116.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — It  would  not  do  for  an 
auxiliary  asylum ? — No;  the  formation  they  are  in  at 
present  is  so  different  from  what  asylums  are. 

9117.  They  generally  have  exceedingly  good  sites 
and  spacious  grounds? — The  site  is  right  but  the  con- 
struction is  bad. 

9118.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  good  public  pur- 
pose could  be  accomplished  with  them? — I don’t  think 
so ; the  only  thing  that  the  Lurgan  Workhouse  would 
be  likely  to  be  used  for  would  be  a factory,  which  it 
would  not  suit  at  all;  it  might,  with  alterations,  be 
made  an  auxiliary  asylum  for  lunatics. 

9119.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
boarding  out  inmates? — I don’t  think  it  would  do; 
one  thing  would  be  very  objectionable — the  want  of 
•cleanliness.  I think  an  old  man  or  old  woman  sent 
•out,  for  instance,  to  be  boarded  with  their  relatives 
would  not  get  the  attention  in  the  way  of  cleanliness 
that  they  would  get  in  the  workhouse. 

9120.  We  see  people  of  sixty  and  sixty-five  years  of 

•age  who  sigh  for  freedom  ; do  you  think  it  ought  not 
to  be  made  possible  to  let  those  old  people  get  out 
and  have  fresh  air  and  a chat  with  their  neighbours  if 
it  could  be  done  without  any  detriment  to  the  public 
interest? — I believe  it  would  meet  their  own  wishes 
but  whether  it- 

9121.  It  is  one  of  the  matters  we  have  to  inquire 
into,  and  it  is  a matter  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
Guardians  to  see  if  there  could  not  he  some  system  of 


the  kind  adopted  ?— Any  party  that  is  in  the  hahit 
visiting  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  seeing  the  state  rt. 
are  lying  in  and  compares  that  with  the  beds  of  th7 
infirm  people  in  the  workhouse,  there  is  no  comr»«.- 
9m.  to,  not  think  it  'would  hare  fK.S 
effect  for  the  relieving  officer  to  go  round  and  insDert 
these  houses  where  those  people  would  be  boarded  out? 
—I  think  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  set 
a great  many  women  to  have  that  taste  and  desire  for 
cleanliness  they  should  have ; no  law  could  have 
desired  effect. 


9125.  You  will  never  spread  the  idea  by  keepin? 
these  people  in  an  institution  like  the  workhouse ?— As 
far  as  I can  see  the  infirm  people  in  the  Lurgan.  Work- 
house  are  very  comfortable.  I was  one  of  the  Guar- 
dians  who  went  through  to  inquire  how  many  of  them 
would  be  inclined  to  go  out  if  they  got  this  5s.  a week  • 
a large  number  of  them  preferred  stopping  in  the  house 
to  going  out. 

9124.  Dr.  Bigger.  — You  mentioned  you  had  a very 
good  system  of  training  nurses  in  Lurgan?— I think  so. 

9125.  You  have  a staff  of  how  many? — Fourteen. 

9126.  Did  the  Guardians  ever  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  putting  their  hospital  in  a proper  state?— I 
don’t  think  they  would  object  if  it  was  not  for  the  ex- 
pense. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  hospital 
requires  some  change. 

9127.  Did  you  ever  think  of  boarding  the  floors  and 
plastering  the  walls?— So  far  as  I am  personally  con- 
cerned I think  it  would  be  most  necessary. 

9128.  And  connecting  the  infirmary  to  make  it  one 
institution  with  the  hospital ; would  not  that  tend  to 
economy  in  the  staff  1 — I think  it  would. 

9129.  Are  these  matters  the  Guardians  have  ever 
discussed  or  taken  into  consideration  1 — I think  net. 

9130.  Has  it  not  been  before  them  ? — Yes ; but  a 
great  number  are  country  Guardians,  and  object  to  any 
outlay. 

9131.  Is  it  not  a large  manufacturing  town? — Yes ; 
there  is  another  thing  very  much  wanted — that  is  a con- 
valescent ward. 

9132.  But  these  other  things  are  more  or  less  abso- 
lutely necessary ; would  it  not  be  better  to  do  abso- 
lutely necessary  things  before  going  to  some  of  the 
other  desirable  things  but  not  so  urgently  required?— 
I don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  connection  with  the 
hospital  wanted  more  than  a convalescent  ward. 

9133.  You  would  want  a consumption  ward? — There 
is  a ward  got  up  specially  for  consumption. 

9134.  It  has  not  modem  ventilation ; is  it  not  on 
the  third  story  ; patients  cannot  get  up  and  down  ?— No 
doubt  there  are  many  requirements  in  connection  with 


Mr.  Cusack. — I should  like  to  ask  a few  questions  on 
behalf  of  Newry  Union.  Before  asking  the  questions 
I should  say  that  I appear  for  the  Newry  Guardians 
and.  also  one  of  the  rural  divisions  in  the  County 
Armagh.  The  Guardians  are  of  opinion  that  three 
workhouses  are  necessary,  and  the  Rural  Council  are  of 
opinion  that  two  are  necessary. 

Chairman. — Newry  "Workhouse  is  actually  in  the 
County  Armagh. 

Mr.  Cusack. — It  is. 

Chairman. — That  is  tinder  the  recent  order? 

Mr.  Cusack. — Always  was. 

■Chairman. — It  never  has  been  counted  in  the  County 
Armagh  in  the  statistical  returns. 

9135.  Mr.  Cusack. — This  Lurgan  Union,  to  which  vou 
belong,  is,  I believe,  situated  in  three  counties? — Yes — 
Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh. 

9136.  Is  the  Armagh  portion  the  biggest  portion  of 
the  union? — Oh,  yes. 

9137.  From  the  map  here  it  does  not  appear  very 
extensive ; do  you  mean  in  area  or  population  it  is  the 
biggest  poi-tion  ? — Population. 

9138.  That  is  on  account  of  Lurgan  and  Portadown 
being  both  in  Armagh? — Yes ; and  the  country  districts 
are  very  thickly  populated  about  Lurgan. 

9139.  Is  the  proportion  of  inmates  of  the  work- 
house  from  Armagh  proper  very  big?-— I am  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  that  question. 

9140.  Would  there  beany  possible  objection  to  send- 
ing the  infirm,  sick  of  Lurgan  to  the  Armagh  Union? 

I think  there  would  be. 


9141.  What  possible  objection  would  there  be?— I 
think  the  distance  itself— thirteen  miles — for  a sick 
person  would  be  most  unreasonable. 

9142.  You  think  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
amalgamating  the  Armagh  portion  of  Lurgan  mtb 
Armagh  Union? — I don't  think  so. 
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9143.  Does  any  large  proportion  come  from  Antrim 
to  Lurgan  Union  ?— There  is  a.  small  portion  of  the 
County  Antrim  in  the  Lurgan  Union. 

9144.  How  far  is  the  Lisburn  Union  Workhouse? — 
Thirteen  miles. 

9145.  How  many  miles  is  Armagh  on  the  other  side  ? 
— About  the  same  distance. 

9146.  On  the  Down  side,  what  is  the  nearest  union  ? 
— Banbridge. 

9147.  So  Lurgan  is  at  the  junction  of  three  counties 
and  surrounded  by  three  workhouses  at  about  a radius 
of  thirteen  miles  from  it? — Quite  so. 

9148.  I believe  you  do  charge  some  small  sum  for 
paying  patients? — We  do. 

9149.  Has  it  ever  happened  with  you,  as  with  us  in 
Newry,  that  the  paying  patient  has’refused  to  pay? — 
There  have  been  cases,  and  proceedings  were  taken,'  but 
it  was  found  to  be  irrecoverable. 

Mr.  Cusack. — We  took  proceedings  against  some  of 
these  paying  patients,  but  Judge  Orr  held  we  could  not 
make  them  accountable  for  more  than  the  average  cost. 

Chaieman. — 'What  is  advocated  now  is  a change  in 
the  laws. 

Witness. — Yes ; they  get  it,  and  some  of  them  refuse 
to  pay,  and  it  is  irrecoverable. 

Chairman. — In  Enniskillen  they  get  them  to  sign  a 
document,  and,  not  being  a lawyer,  I don’t  know  whe- 
ther that  is  legal. 

Mr.  Cusack. — We  have  done  that  in  Newry  now  after 
the  decision  of  Judge  Orr,  and  we  hold  them  to  it. 

9150.  Mr.  Larcrty. — You  are  opposed  to  amalgama- 
tion?— Under  certain  circumstances. 

9151.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  theory  of  amalgamation 
because  you  think  it  will  not  be  a saving  to  the  rate- 
payers ?— I am  not  opposed  altogether  to  the  theory.  I 
say  under  certain  circumstances  there  are  unions  in 
which  amalgamation  would  be  a great  saving,  but  I be- 
lieve in  Armagh  it  would  not. 

9162.  Don’t  you  think  even  in  Armagh  if  one  of  the 
workhouses  was  done  away  with  there  would  be  addi- 
tional expenditure  necessary.  Supposing  you  abolished 
Lurgan,  you  would  have  to  pension  off  some  of  the 
officers?— -We  would. 

9153.  Would  that  be  a desirable  thing  ? — I don’t 
think  so.  I think  if  everything  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration it  would  make  no  change  in  Armagh. 

9154.  Would  you  not  also  have  to  contribute  in- 
creased salaries  to  the  selected  centres  ?— There  would 
be  considerable  increases  both  in  salaries  and  accom- 
modation, I believe. 

9155.  And  would  there  not  be  increased  expenditure 
on  the  conveyance  of  the  infirm  and  sick  and  pauper 
inmates  from  one  part  of  the  county  to  the  selected 
centre? — No  doubt  that  is  another  objection  ; the  con- 
veyance of  the  infirm  from  the  extremity  of  the  union 
would  entail  considerable  expense. 

9156.  And  in  any  of  these  selected  centres,  when  en- 
larged to  the  extent  of  suiting  the  requirements  of  the 
county,  would  there  not  be  increased  expenditure  also 
necessary  for  lighting  and  heating?— 'There  would  be 
no  end  to  the  increase  of  expenditure. 

9157.  Suppose  these  philanthropic  notions  of  estab- 
lishing auxiliary  asylums  and  penitentiaries  for  un- 
fortunate women,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  were  car- 
ried out,  would  not  that  mean  increased  expenditure? 
t W?U^  not  think  of  establishing  penitentiaries,  for 
I thmk  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  already. 

9158.  Would  you  think  it  a desirable  thing  to  send 
them  out  of  the  workhouse? — I would. 

^59.  Would  you  select  a particular  centre  for  them? 
—No ; but  any  place  where  there  was  a vacancy  in  the 
asylum  to  receive  these  unfortunate  women,  where  they 
could  he  treated  as  they  should  be  to  have  their  char- 


acter restored;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  n?r  l i aoi 
places  for  them  to  meet  the  requirements.  ' 

9160.  Would  you  not  have  all  the  same  class  of  Mr.  John 
women  concentrated  in  these  establishments,  and  would  Fleming, 
not  the  reputation  of  these  establishments  become  as 
unsavoury  as  the  workhouses  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

9161.  Who  is  it  does  all  the  working  and  cleaning  in 
the  workhouses?— There  are  paid  hands. 

9162.  Does  not  this  unfortunate  class  do  that  kind 
of  work?— Yes. 

a 7^°^  *s  n°k  that  a saving  to  the  ratepayers? — I 
don  t think  their  interests  should  be  sacrificed  for  the 
ratepayers. 

9164.  If  these  women  were  concentrated  together 
perhaps  the  last  state  of  affairs  might  be  worse  than 
the  first? — I don’t  think  so.  I have  been  in  some  of 
these  establishments,  and  found  where  a reformation 
has  taken  place,  and  they  are  sent  out  to  respectable 
situations  ; I look  upon-  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages ; the  reformation  of  a woman  should  be  a matter 
of  some  importance  to  us  all. 

9165.  Would  you  not  have  to  contribute  largely  to 
these  penitentiaries  ? — No ; because  they  work  for  them- 
selves. 

9166.  And  you  think  the  penitentiaries  would  throw 
open  their  doors  to  all  the  women  who  are  now  relieved 
m the  unions  of  the  country?— I know  institutions  in 
Belfast  where  the  work  of  these  unfortunate  women 
maintains  them.  I know  of  many  that  went  to  the 
Good  Shepherd  Convent,  Belfast,  and  came  out  as  good 
servants. 

9167.  When  you  put  all  the  unfortunate  women  of 
the  country  into  penitentiaries,  what  kind  of  congested 
condition  will  these  penitentiaries  be  in ; would  you 
not  have  to  build  new  ones  ; could  the  present  peni- 
tentiaries possibly  accommodate  all  that  would  be  sent 
into  them  ? — I don’t  know. 

9168.  My  point  is  that  it  would  mean  an  additional 
expense? — It  may  not. 

9169.  Then  this  theory  of  amalgamation  is  one  that 
is  founded  on  financial  saving?— That  is  the  intention. 

9170.  If  all  these  women  are  thrown  out  of  work- 
houses  and  put  into  penitentiaries,  must  it  not  follow 
that  there  must  be  some  penitentiaries  erected? — I 
would  look  upon  it  as  only  temporary. 

9171-  You  would  admit  that  there  would  be  a great 
additional  expense  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
auxiliary  asylums  if  this  reformation  is  desirable ; if 
you  want  auxiliary  asylums  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
them,  and  it  will  mean  additional  expense  ?— They  have 
to  be  supported  where  they  are. 

9172.  Mr.  Cusack. — Which  do  you  think  would  be 
better  for  the  ratepayers — three  half  empty  houses, 
with  staffs  attached  to  each,  or  one  full  house  with  one 
staff,  or  two  full  houses  with  two  staffs — now,  for  tho 
ratepayers? — I cannot  speak  of  other  unions. 

9173.  I am  asking  you  that  simple  question ; do  you 
thmk  it  is  better  for  the  ratepayers  to  have  three  half- 
empty  houses  with  full  staffs  or  one  full  house  with  one 
staff? — Common  sense  would  teach  anyone  to  know  that 
it  is  a -considerable  and  unnecessary  expense  to  have  a 
house  and  support  a staff  of  officers  half  employed. 

9174.  What  was  Lurgan  Workhouse  built  to  con- 
tain ? — I don’t  know. 


9176.  I suppose  it  would  hold  three  times  as  many  ? — 
I don’t  think  so ; if  tliere  were  three  times  as  many 
it  would  not  have  the  necessary  accommodation. 

9177.  Would  it  hold  twice  as  many? — I don’t  think 
so  ; I think  it  is  taxed  every  winter. 

9178.  Mr.  Lavcrty. — How  much  could  you  save  in 
Lurgan  if  it  was  shut  up  ? — I don’t  know. 


Dr.  Dabling  examined. 


9179.  Ohaibman.— What  is  your  view  about  the  num- 
ber of  workhouses  in  Armagh  ; do  you  think  any  re- 
cnoo1  txU^  m»de  in  the  number  ? — I think  so. 
yJ80.  How  would  you  propose  to  carry  it  out?— I 
would  do  away  with  all  the  workhouses  in  Armagh  as 
worichouses  except  one,  and  have  that  a comfortable 
,,  “9e  Mendless  aged  and  infirm.  I believe 

uiat  as  things  are  at  present  there  are  a great  many—, 
r°?  — of  that  class  who  might  be  properly  main- 

amed  by  their  families ; for  instance,  I know  in  Lur- 
gan there  are  a great  many  of  them  who  could  be  quite 
W Qi  8UPPOTted  hy  their  families. 

918L  And  still  they  are  friendless  as  far  as  their 


help  goes?— Nothing  is  paid  for  them,  but  their  fami- 
lies bring  them  tea  and  sugar. 

9182.  Do  they  often  visit  them?— They  do:  some 
pretty  regularly ; but  I believe  that  class  would  be  kept 
at  home  to  a large  extent— many  of  their  families  would 
support  them— if  they  had  to  send  them  to  a distance 
I would  provide  the  greatest  comfort  possible  for  the 
really  friendless  and  needy  ones. 

91®.  You  would  put  the  aged  and  infirm  in  Armagh? 
—Wherever  was  counted  the  most  convenient  centre 
9184.  There  soon  will  be  railway  communication 
right  through  the  lower  half  of  Armagh  from  Keady  ?— 
Yes,  of  course,  I think  there  might  be  a good  deal  done 

2 R 
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in  reducing  the  numbers  in  the  workhouse  altogether. 
I would  like  to  see  in  every  place — -Portadown  and 
Lurgan — a little  row  of  almshouses  in  which  decent 
couples  or  decent  folk  that  would  be  looked  after  a bit 
— would  be  housed.  I would  give  them  the  house  and  a 
ton  of  coals  and  5s.  a week  from  the  rates  on  con- 
dition that  the  church  they  belonged  to,  or  friends  or 
ladies  interested  in  them,  would  find  another  2s.  6 d.  a 
week. 

9185.  That  would  be  a very  heavy  expenditure? — For 
two  people? 

9186.  You  would  have  a row  of  houses? — I would 
only  have  half  a dozen ; there  would  be  very  few  of 
them. 

9187.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  very  few  appli- 
cants ? — There  would  be  many  applicants,  but  very  few 
suitable  cases.  I am  sure  the  ladies  who  look  after  the 
boarded-out  orphans  would  quite  willingly  take  the 
supervision  of  such,  and  it  would  do  away  with  a con- 
siderable number  of  those  who  at  present  have  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  workhouse. 

9188.  Is  that  proposal  in  order  to  provide  for  the  des- 
titute of  good  character  and  antecedents  ? — Exactly  ; 
the  decent  folk  that  it  would  be  a real  hardship  to  treat 
as  paupers. 

9189.  There  is  some  suoh  arrangement  in  England  ? — 
There  is,  I understand. 

9190.  It  is  a wealthy  country? — I don’t  think  my 
idea  would  really  increase  the  rates ; it  is  only  5s.  a 
week. 

9191.  There  would  be  the  cost  of  building  the 
houses?— If  it  was  done  on  the  labourers’  cottage 
system  it  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  8 d.  or  9d.  a week 
— the  interest  on  the  money  spent.  I would  have  a 
two-room  house  and  just  enough  garden  to  enable  them 
to  employ  themselves  a bit.  And  where  there  were  old 
aunts  or  uncles  that  had  not  such  a direct  claim  on  the 
family  I would  give  a small  money  allowance  rather 
than  bring  them  into  the  house.  I would  do  very  little 
to  enable  sons  and  daughters  to  get  rid  of  the  support 
of  their  parents. 

9192.  Do  you  think  the  remainder  would  be  a large 
number  of  aged  and  infirm  ? — No ; you  would  reduce 
the  number,  I believe,  by  one-third  by  the  way  you 
would  filter  them  out. 

9193.  But  two-thirds  would  be  mainly  composed  of 
those  you  would  board  out? — Yes ; I don’t  think  there 
would  be  many  in  Lurgan  Union  with  a dozen  of  alms- 
houses. 

9194.  As  soon  as  the  man  dies  what  would  you  do 
with  the  woman? — I am  afraid  if  she  had  no  friends 
you  would  have  to  put  'her  in  a home ; I would  rather 
call  it  a home  than  a workhouse. 

9195.  As  regards  the  lunatics? — I would  certainly 
get  rid  of  them. 

9196.  And  the  children? — We  have  no  children  in 
Lurgan  except  the  children  of  sick  people  who  are  in 
the  infirmary  at  the  time,  and  tire  illegitimates. 

9197.  What  do  you  think  about  what  we  were  discus- 
sing with  Mr.  Fleming  ? — I would  extend  the  law  as  far 
as  taking  away  from  the  mothers  as  far  as  possible  the 
custody  of  the  children.  After  the  birth,  not  before 
the  birth,  I think,  of  the  children,  I would  send  the 
mothers,  or  give  them  the  offer  of  going,  and  even  use 
pressure  if  the  low  allowed  it. 

9198.  You  would  not  send  the  woman  away  before 
the  child  was  born? — No;  because  I believe  the  hos- 
pital is  the  proper  place  for  them. 

9199.  Don’t  these  women,  as  a rule,  come  to  the  work- 
house  one  two,  or  three,  and  even  four  months  before 
their  confinement? — Not  in  Lurgan;  a month  or- six 
weeks. 

9200.  They  come  in  for  a considerable  time,  and 
during  that  time  would  they  not  be  associating  with 
obnoxious  classes? — Not  in  Lurgan,  because  in  the  case 
of  a girl  who  has  made  her  first  slip  I keep  her  in  the 
infirmary  always. 

9201.  In  the  infirmary  do  you  ever  happen  to  have  a 
case  of  specific  disease  in  the  ordinary  wards? — We 
have  no  lock  ward,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  but  we 
have  a skin  ward. 

9202.  You  have  a case  of  specific  disease  ? — Yes  ; in 
what  we  call  the  sick  ward. 

9203.  In  which  there  are  children  and  unmarried  ? — 
No  ; there  are  no  children. 

9204.  Sitting  there,  at  all  events? — They  mix  a bit 
about  ; that  is  all. 

9205.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  a woman  com- 
ing in  to  have  a baby  should  be  there?— They  are  never 
in  that  ward. 

9206.  Is  there  not  in  that  ward  a woman  awaiting 
her  confinement? — I know  the  case  you  refer  to,  that 


woman  is  quite  a respectable  woman ; we  do  not  wit 
the  obnoxious  class  there  at  all ; that  is  where  th 
personal  factor  comes  in.  I always  make  a distinctin 
between  a girl  who  has  made  her  first  slip  and  a woman 
who  has  come  in  for  the  third  or  fourth  time.  n 

9207.  What  I really  doubted  was  whether  you  could 
put  her  among  edifying  surroundings  in  the  workhouse t 
—They  are  certainly  better  than  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  many  cases. 

9208.  She  may  have  been  a servant  girl?—!  think 
she  is  in  as  good  surroundings  as  she  had  been  in. 

9209.  But  not  elevating? — The  convents  and  else- 
where won’t  take  them  except  under  a heavy  capitation 

9210.  When  I was  asking  Mr.  Fleming  I had  not  the 
idea  that  they  would  take  them  free ; I had  the  idea 
they  would  take  them  for  the  average  cost  of  mainten- 
ance?— A very  heavy  capitation  if  you  sent  them  into 
the  hospital.  _ In  Dublin,  the  practice  is  to  send  them 
to  t.he  lying-in  hospitals. 

9211.  That  is  the  way  the  difficulty  would  be  got 
over  ; they  would  be  there  for  nine  days,  and  come  out 
but  they  would  be  in  tlie  penitentiaries  for  weeks,  when 
they  would  not  be  going  about  at  large,  and  then  they 
would  be  in  the  hospital,  and  then  they  would  go  back 
to  the  penitentiary  ; do  you  think  that  system  good?— 
I think  it  good  and  infinitely  better  than  sending  them 
to  consort,  during  the  time  they  are  waiting,  with  bad 
characters. 

9212.  On  the  whole,  would  yon  think  it  better  to  send 
these  women  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  birth  of  their 
child  to  be  under  good  influences? — I do.  There  is 
another  difficulty  that  comes  in.  If  you  send  all  these 
away  to  one  place  you  will  have  an  outcry  in  that  place 
if  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital  there.  There  would 
have  to  be  a payment ; I don’t  think  it  would  be  an 
economy,  but  I don’t  think  it  would  be  a very  deterrent 
expense. 

9213.  Would  you  not  look  forward  to  seeing  that 
class  very  greatly  reduced  ? — I would ; to  see  it  reduced. 

9214.  You  have  women  who  come  with  three  or  four 
or  five,  and  I have  known  women  with  six  children?— 
Yes ; but  the  great  difficulty  is  that  more  than  half  of 
those  are  imbeciles — that  is  of  the  numbers  coming  in 
again  and  again  ; they  are  a hopeless  class. 

9215.  But  some  of  them  are  really  lusty,  vicious 
women? — Yes;  and  I don't  know  what  you  could  do 
with  them. 

9216.  As  regards  the  children  in  the  workhouse, 
nearly  all  your  children  are  illegitimate,  and  if  the 
illegitimate  children  were  boarded  out,  or  arrangements 
made  for  their  maintenance  as  soon  after  confinement, 
as  possible,  then  that  class  would  disappear,  naturally, 
from  workhouses  ? — I hope  so  ; in  places  where  you  can 
get  them  boarded  out  it  is  the  ideal  system  ; in  other 
places  they  would  be  better  in  schools  under  the  re- 
ligious orders. 

921/7.  Another  class,  I don’t  know  whether  you  would 
he  glad  to  see  them  out,  would  be  those  suffering  from 
pulmonary  phthisis  ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  having 
a special  institution  for  a certain  county  or  counties  ?— 
I certainly  would  have  that,  but  you  will  always  receive 
a very  considerable  number  of  cases  unwilling  to  go 
away  a distance  from  their  friends,  and  we  ought  to 
have  in  every  hospital  proper  consumptive  wards,  and 
we  have  no  pretence  of  any  in  our  hospitals. 

9218.  You  would  have  some  central  institution?— I 
would. 

’ 9219.  Possibly  some  disused  workhouse  might  he 
adapted  for  the  purpose  ?— With  a very  large  expendi- 
ture many  of  them  would  ; they  would  have  to  be  gutted. 

9220.  Some  little  saving  might  be  effected ; there 
would  be  the  site  free? — Yes  ; a nice  salubrious  site,  as 
a rule,  and  enough  ground  with  it. 

9221.  You  think  even  if  such  an  institution  were 
started  consumptive  wards  would  be  necessary 
general  hospitals,  such  as  yours  ? — I do ; to  thins  t a • 
consumptives  would  go  in  large  numbers  to  these 
sorts  is  a mistake. 

9222.  We  had  interesting  evidence  from  Dr.  Moor- 
head  that  the  Guardians  of  Cootehill  have  started 
little  sanatorium  adjacent  to  the  workhouse ; there 
people  come  eagerly,  and  there  is  always  c0®Per  ^ 
for  admission  ; a great  number  of  people  even  try  w 8 . 
away  to  Newcastle,  County  Wicklow;  he  does  not,  n 
any  unwillingness  to  go  a considerable  distance. 

he  assures  them  that  a cure  is  possible?— I hav 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  intelligent  Joun8 , . 

and  women  to  go  to  Newcastle,  even  when  I ““  8® 

them  elected.  I believe  a nice  proper  consumpu 
ward  in  our  hospital  would  act  as  a feeder  fo 
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when  they  find  themselves  improving,  and  we  would 
test  them  there,  and  not  send  out  febrile  cases  or  oases 
<if  hemorrhage,  but  they  will  not  do  it  at  first. 

9223.  Dr.  Moorhead  suggested  that  any  buildings 
that  should  be  put  up  should  be  of  wood  on  the  ground 
that  if  consumption  were  firmly  grappled  with  we 
might  expect -its  entire  disappearance  from  the  country 
in  a short  time,  and  it  would  be  useless  going  to  any 
expense  in  permanent  structures  ?— In  new  structures 
I would  make  them  of  a temporary  nature. 

9224.  He  has  very  sanguine  views  about  the  stamping 
out  of  consumption  ? — -We  all  have,  more  or  less  ; but 
in  a big  asylum  you  cannot  have  it  all  wood,  or 
you  would  have  Colney  Hatch  over  again. 

9225.  I suppose  you  meet  with  a great  deal  of  con- 
sumption in  your  practice? — A great  lot. 

9226.  Surgical  as  well? — Yes. 

9227.  Do  you  think  it  is  really  one  of  the  most 
urgent  and  pressing  reforms  that  could  be  carried  out? 
— I do,  sir. 

9223.  It  is  now  ten  times  as  bad  as  fever  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
of  course,  I believe  a great  deal  can  be  done  either  by 
little  hospitals,  such  as  that  you  spoke  of,  or  if  the 
Guardians  won’t  do  it  I hope  it  will  be  done  from 
another  source  altogether,  but  I believe  hospitals  could, 
at  the  expense  of  a few  hundred  pounds,  have  nice 
little  isolated  wards  for  them  ; we  could  treat  a large 
number  of  cases  in  our  hospitals. 

9229.  It  did  not  cost  the  Guardians  at  Cootehill,  or 
even  the  people  who  helped  them,  much  at  all ; the 
expense  was  trifling?— I calculated,  and  Mr.  Cowan  was 
good  enough  to  go  through  it  with,  me  informally,  that 
about  £250  at  each  side  in  Lurgan  would  give  us  wards 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  each  side. 

9230.  With  open  air  and  revolving  shutters?— No  ; 
but  a big  open  verandah,  with  jalousies  that  could 
screen  the  sides. 

9231.  Those  revolving  things  cost  only  about  £13? — 
We  have  no  ground  that  we  could  easily  use  for  that ; 
my  idea  would  be  to  use  this  as  feeders'  for  the  central 
place. 

9232.  If  only  sick  and  fever  cases  were  left  at  any 
workhouse  that  might  be  closed  ; what  would  you  pro- 
pose should  be  done  with  the  rest  of  the  buildings  ; do 
you  think  they  ought  to  be  knocked  down  or  that  they 
could  be  converted  to  any  other  purpose? — I don’t  see 
what  you  could  do  with  our  buildings ; perhaps  they 
could  be  used  for  technical  purposes,  and  I don’t  see 
why  they  should  not. 

9233.  You  would  use  the  entrance  block  as  your 
hospital?— Yes,  taking  the  whole  thing  right  across; 
“at  would  give  us  enough  for  a long  time  to  come. 

^ 9234.  But  you  would  continue  the  fever  hospital? — 

„ 9235.  There  are  a great  many  buildings  in  between 
that  would  be  useless  ? — If  they  were  found  necessary, 
as  technical  schools,  they  could  be  used. 

9236.  It  would  not  be  a very  good  arrangement  to 
have  technical  schools  going  on  between  a fever  hospital 
and  another  hospital? — I would  build  them  off  abso- 
lutely—completely — as  could  be  done  with  us. 

9237.  So  that  if  there  was  a demand  for  any  institu- 
tion  of  that  sort  you  think  the  Lurgan  building  could 
be  used? — It  is  not  central  for  an  auxiliary  asylum  or 
any  such  purpose. 

9238.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  Guardians 
and  their  medical  officers  powers  to  make  discretionary 
charges  for  patients  ? — In  practice  we  do  it ; we  got 
about  £200  last  year  from  patients. 

, ,^as  that  largely  in  the  fever  hospital  ? — Quite 
halt  of  it ; we  have  small  wards ; I use  them  in  prac- 
tice as  pay  wards,  and  we  charge  up  to-  10s.  a week  in 
regularly,  and  find  people  very  willing  to 

9240.  They  understand  they  will  get  good  nursing 
and.  good  medical  attendance? — In  the  town  of  Lurgan 
~~er. ® a£e  a great  many  clerks  and  apprentices  that  it 
would  be  an  awful  shame  to  put  into  a pauper  ward, 
ana  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  from  5s.  to  10s.  ; we 
^-V-reat  them  as  paying  patients  unless  they  pay  5s. 

Or  3s.  6 d.,  Mr.  Fleming  mentioned? — Oh,  no: 

*e  allow  them  to  wear  their  own  clothes  if  they  pay 
m ,°^er  caaes  they  get  the  ordinary  treat- 
™o8n4-are  barged  the  average  cost. 

,“ave  y°u.got  any  different  clothing  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  hospital?— No. 

n J+T.'-  y°u  could  have ; the  Guardians  would 
“w'11  that;  it  is  merely  a question  of  blue 
0f  'grey  frieze We  have  bed  jackets, 
clrth eJS  the"house.UP  ***  W th6  °rdinary 


. ^44-  1 suppose  a good  many  people  when  they  come 
m have  not  suitable  wear?— I don't  think  you  could  let 
a”Lc  m paying  class  wear  their  own  clothes. 

9245.  Would  you  like  to  have  a hospital  uniform?— 
1 would  ; I would  like  to  separate  the  workhouse 
absolutely  from  the  sick,  and  not  have  any  workhouse 
taint  on  the  hospital. 

^■6.  Are  the  medical  officer's  rations,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  Hie  same  as  the  porter’s  ? — -Absolutely  the  same, 
and  the  Guardians  on  two  occasions  have,  by  resolu- 
tion, refused  to  improve  them. 

n-!9247'  I was  hoping  it  was  an  oversight  ?— No  sir. 
-their  officers’  rations  are  most  unsatisfactory;  there 
is  enough  given  to  feed  them,  but  the  Guardians  won’t 
consider  any  change,  and  they  are  so  monotonous  that 
some  of  them  are  absolutely  wasted ; that  could  be 
changed  without  any  cost ; it  is  a disgrace.  About  this 
whole  question  of  hospital  accommodation  I think  that 
you  want  one  uniform  service  to  take  in  all  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  whole  country ; I would  embrace  in  that 
cottage  hospitals  and  little  endowed  hospitals ; I would 
take  them  m as  fax  as  I could.  In  the  West  of  Ireland, 
where  I spend  my  holidays,  I am  constantly  struck 
with  places  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  anywhere— 
rtouiatliomas,  ror  instance.  I would  begin  at  the  low- 
est rung  of  the  ladder  and  have  a district  nurse  there 
with  a residence  and  a couple  of  rooms  that  could  be 
used  for  a serious  accident  case,  bad  midwifery  case 
or  some  such  emergency.  Then  I would  grade  up  from 
that  according  to  the  population  and  requirements  to  a 
large  central  hospital ; that  I would  not  bind  down  to 
a county  area  at  all ; I think  it  would  be  the  greatest 
mistake  to  make  county  infirmaries  the  summit  of  the 
scale  ; many  of  them  are  in  most  inaccessible  places, 
and  many  of  them  too  small. 

9248.  And  many  are  a little  bit  backward  ; many  are 
behind  the  workhouse?— I would  use  them  wherever 
possible.  In  Armagh  I would  do  away  with  the  work- 
house  hospital  and  utilise  the  county  infirmary.  It  is 
rid>£ul°us  to  have  two  hospitals  in  a town  like  Armagh. 

9249.  But  they  both  seem  to  be  pretty  full;  you 
have  got  the  more  interesting  cases  in  the  county  in- 
firmary, and  you  have  got  the  ordinary  cases  and 
chronic  cases  in  the  workhouse? — 'Yes ; but  I think  a 
great  many  of  those  chronic  cases  could  be  dealt  with 
in  the  way  we  spoke  of  earlier.  I would  make  the 
county  infirmary  large  enough  to  take  in  all  the  pro- 
per cases ; it  would  be  more  valuable  to  the  nurses — 
a better  training  school  when  that  was  the  ease. 

9250.  You  don’t  see  any  reason  why  there  should  be 
two  hospitals  in  a place  like  Armagh  ?— In  any  one 
town.  I believe  Portadown  ought  to  have  its  own 
hospital,  but  it  ought  to  be  subsidiary  to  Lurgan, 
which  is  only  five  miles  from  it,  and  nursed  from  it. 

9251.  Nursed  as  part  of  the  common  system? — But 
then  I would  not  expect  that  all  those  smaller  hospitals 
would  have  high  class  surgeons  and  all  that  kind  of 
tiling ; it  is  too  much  to  expect.  I would  grade  up  to 
one  or  two  in  each  county  that  ought  to  be  kept  up  to  a 
high  standard,  they  being  a training  school  for  nurses, 
and  ought  to  have  the  very  best  nursing  staff,  and  I 
would  make  the  superintendent  nurse  of  the  hospital 
have  a general  superintendence  over  all  hospitals 
nursed  by  her  nurses. 

9252.  You  don’t  mean  that  she  should  be  a travel- 
ling inspector  of  nurses  ?— Only  for  her  own  staff. 

9253.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  certain  to  lead 
to  friction  ? — I don’t  think  so  if  she  is  supplying  the 
probationers.  My  idea  would  be  . to  make  the  staff 
as  simple  and  inexpensive  as  possible,  and  in- 
stead of  having  a big  staff  of  clerks  in  these  hospitals 
I would  have  them  under  their  head  nurse,  who  would 
be  also  matron  if  it  was  small  enough,  and  have  a 
very  inexpensive  and  simple  staff. 

9254.  Then  the  dispensary  doctor  in  the  smallest  hos- 
pital would  be  the  doctor  in  charge  of  it? — Yes. 

9255.  And  when  you  have  got  it  to  the  higher  scale 
then  the  medical  officer  would  be  appointed  by  the 
governing  body?— Yes;  and  then  I would  get  to  the 
highest  hospital  of  all,  where  there  ought  to  be  some 
special  restrictions  to  ensure  a first-class  man  being 
appointed  to  it. 

r.  * hosI“t»1  «t  a centre  life 

Belfast  ?— To  what  I think  Lurgan  ought  to  be  made  or 
Armagh  ought  to  be. 

9257.  You  don’t  look  to  some  larger  hospital  occupy- 
mg  a position  m the  ohain?— No;  I think  the  county 
unit  is  large  enough.  To  compel  the  sick  from  Lurgan 
to  go  off  a long  distance  would  be  very  , cruel.  My  idea 
is  that  these -central  hospitals  ought  to  be  largely  in- 

2R  2 


Dec.  1, 1903. 
Dr.  Darling. 
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Bee.  1. 1903.  dependent  of  geographical  boundaries  ; it  ought  to  be 
' fixed  to  suit  the  population  and  convenience  of  the  area 
Dr.  Darling,  to  be  served. 

9258.  Some  doctors  think  that  with  the  existing 
motor  ambulances  there  are  in  some  counties  the  ques- 
tion of  the  removal  of  the  sick  has  undergone  quite  a 
revolution? — 'We  have  a nice  good  ambulance,  but  ask 
a man  with  a broken  thigh  or  peritonitis  what  it  means 
even  to  come  six  miles  in  it  and  they  will  all  say  it  is 
a very  painful  experience. 

9259.  Do  you  think  such  a case  would  object,  to  go 
from  Lurgan  or  Newry  to  Armagh? — Oh,  it  would  be 
cruel ; a great  many  could  do  it.  I think  about  the 
nursing  there  ought  to  be  a great  change  in  the  Local 
Government  classification-.  Personally,  I would  do 
away  with  wardsmaids  ; do  what  you  will,  they  will  be 
an  inferior  grade  of  nurses. 

9260.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  hospital  of  the  future, 
where  there  will  be  no  class  such  as  women  with  illegi- 
timate children  to  do  services  for  you  ; where  there 
would  have  to  be  paid  servants ; would  you  object  to  a 
paid  servant  in  your  new  hospital  ? — Certainly  not ; but 
wardsmaids  are  a permanent  appointment  under  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

9261.  There  was  a special  reason  for  that? — 'Well, 
except  by  a sworn  inquiry,  she  could  not  be  got  rid  of. 

9262.  There  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  changing 
that  name,  but  at  the  time  there  was  an  absolute  rea- 
son for  it? — I would  like  to  see  these  paid  servants  in 
it  instead  of  wardsmaids.  I think  the  distinction  be- 
tween qualified  and  trained  nurses  should  be  absolutely 
done  away  with. 

9263.  You  are  aware  of  the  reason  why  the  two 

grades  were  appointed  ; it  was  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  and  that  there  never  would  have 
been  a two-fold  distinction  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
purpose  ? — I am  aware  of  that.  A girl  trained  for  two 
years  has  not  experience  to  take  up  a high  charge  post — 
the  matronship  of  a hospital.  What  I would  do  here 
would  be,  I would  insist  on  a uniform  and  good  stan- 
dard of  training,  then  I would  give  to  every  class  at 
the  end  of  two  years 

9264.  They  would  not  all  have  the  same  experience. 
In  a hospital  like  the  Royal  Hospital,  Belfast,  she 
would  necessarily  receive  more  experience? — I think 
not ; I would  only  recognise  those  better  class  hospitals 
as  training  schools.  All  the  trained  niu-ses  from-  the 
North  of  Ireland  come  from  Belfast  Workhouse,  and  all 
the  other  trained  nurses  in  Ireland  from  Steeven’s 
Hospital. 

9265.  I cannot  confirm  you  in  tliat? — Well,  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  a higher  class  for  an  important  post, 
I would  at  the  end  of  two  years  allow  every  class  to  go 
in  for  an  extra  certificate,  partly  by  examination  and 
partly  by  inspection  of  her  work,  the  manner  in  whioh 
she  kept  her  wards,  and  the  ability  she  had  shown  in 
the  meantime,  and  when  she  got  her  higher  certificate 
I would  enter  her  on  your  register. 

9266.  As  eligible  for  recoupment? — I would  make  all 
the  higher  posts. 

9267.  A sort  of  post-graduate  course? — 'Yes ; and 
enter  her  on  your  register  that  she  might  be  appointed 
to  any  post  that  was  vacant.  In  Lurgan  we  train  quali- 
fied nurses,  bub  no  matter  how  clever,  able,  or  indus- 
trious that  girl  may  be  she  can  never  rise  to  a better 
standard,  whereas  the  most  indifferent  trained  nurse 
must  always  have  a status  higher  than  her’s,  because  no 
one  would  deny  that  the  trained  nurse  may 
turn  out  indifferent,  but  she  is  always  of  a superior 
status  to  the  best  here  ; give  them  a chance  of  rising. 

9268.  After  inspection  of  their  own  work  ? — Yes,  and 
a further  examination  to  • show  that  she  is  studying 
and  keeping  up  to  her  work. 

9269.  You  have  no  suggestion  of  the  sort  about  the 
doctors? — I think  that  is  a very  difficult  question  to 
answer ; you  ought  to  make  a standard  for  the  doctors 
of  these  superior  hospitals.  I have  had  a talk  with 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Omagh,  about  it,  and  I think  we 
were  pretty  much  of  the  one  opinion  that  some  method 
ought  to  be  taken  -of  selecting  a high-class  man  ; I 
would  give  him  a high  salary  and  insist  on  his  only 
taking  consulting  practice. 

9270.  You  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  in  a hos- 
pital that  had  been  brought  up  to  a high  pitch  of  effi- 
ciency, such  as  Dr.  Thompson’s  hospital,  an  appoint- 
ment was  made  on  the  ordinary  lines  of  the  gentle- 
man who  had  most  influence?— I think  the  whole  thing 
would  have  to  be  changed  ; the  appointment  of  a man 
because  of  his  religion  or  politics,  or  anything  except 
his  qualifications,  is  an  anachronism  altogether ; there 
ought  to  be  some  change.  I would  like  to  see  the 


County  Councils  have  charge  of  the  whole  thing-  it 
would  greatly  do  away  with  it.  No  one  man  can  have 
sufficient  uncles  and  aunts  over  a whole  county  to  in 
fluence  it.  3 

927L  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Have  the  appointments 
made  lately  been  of  such  a class  that  you  think  the 
Guardians  are  not  trustworthy  of  making  selections?— 
That  is  perhaps  hardly  a fair  way  of  putting  it ; a man 
is  not  human  if  he  is  not  influenced  by  relationship  and 
religion  and  politics,  and  if  you  have’  an  area  bo  small 
that  that  will  tell  to  a very  heavy  extent,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  it  must,  especially  as  Guardians,  in  mv 
opinion,  are  the  worst  governors  of  a hospital  that 
could  be ; they  are  really  elected  to  manage  the  roads 
and  not  for  any  reason  that  makes  them  capable 
managers  of  a hospital. 

9272.  Still  they  hare  been  doing  the  work  for  half  a 
century? — Have  they  done  it  well? 

9*273.  I would  like  to  know  that  from  you  ?— No. 

9274.  I would  like  to  know  where  have  they  done  it 
ill ; take  your  own  case  ; did  they  make  a bad  selection 
in  Lurgan? — Every  improvement  that  has  been  made 
has  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
odium  to  me,  personally,  and  at  a very  heavy  cost  to 
my  pocket.  I was  told  when  I began  the  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  hospital,  and  told  by  one  Guardian 
after  another,  “ If  you  do  this,  and  put  us  to  expense, 
your  pocket  will  suffer  for  it.” 

9275.  Really  this  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  profession  to 
take  the  appointments  out  of  the  hands  of  represen- 
tative men  seems  to  he  open  to  very  considerable  in- 
quiry. I would  like  to  know  if  the  Guardians,  as  far  as 
you  know,  have  made  any  improper  appointments  from 
a professional  point  of  view? — I know  appointments 
that  I believe  were  made  purely  on  the  question  of 
religion  or  politics. 

9276.  Were  they  not  made  so  before  under  the  old 
system  ? — 'But  I am  speaking  of  the  whole  system. 

9277.  Won't  they  be  always  made  so  as  long  as  man 
is  man  ? — I would  say,  raise  the  class  of  representative. 
Perhaps  I ought  not  to  say  raise  the  class.  We  have 
in  a small  union  sixty-six  men  out  of  a very  small  area, 
whereas  out  of  the  same  area  there  are  eight  County 
Councillors ; they  will  be  a bit  superior  in  education, 
and  probably  better  business  men  and  more  capable, 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  will  be  more  evenly 
balanced  as  regards  religion  and  politics  will  make  the 
appointments  better  appointments. 

9278.  Still  the  Guardians  are  the  representatives  of 
the  people  who  pay  the  doctor  his  salary? — That  is 
where  the  question  comes  in  ; they  are  all  too  subject 
to  pressure  by  the  small  ratepayer,  and  have  gone  in 
pledged  to  resist  all  expenditure. 

9279.  They  are  expending  as  much  as  they  did  be- 
fore, the  work  of  the  doctors  is  less,  the  number  of 
people  greatly  decreased  ? — 'My  work  is  doubled. 

9280.  Are  these  Guardians  not  rather  to  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  watchful  Guardians  over  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers  than  as  trying  to  do  the  opposite  ? — I know 
that  every  proposal  that  has  ever  come  up  for  the  im- 
provement of  nursing,  for  the  improvement  of  the  diet- 
ary— I need  not  speak  of  structural  improvements, 
because  they  have  all  been  successfully  resisted— bus 
every  other  improvement  has  only  been  brought  about 
as  the  result  of  the  most  persistent  strife ; the  nursing 
was  only  improved  by  bringing  deputations  from  all  the 
respectable  people  all  over  the  place  into  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  forcing  their  hand. 

9281.  The  Lurgan  dietary  is  very  liberal;  they  get 
a quart  of  sweet  milk  every  day ; does  every  inmate 
of  a farmer’s  house  get  a quart  of  sweet  milk?— I a10 
not  speaking  of  our  dietary. 

9282.  I thought  you  were  making  an  attack  on  the 
general  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  by  the  Guar- 
dians?— I say  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  hands  of  a body  that  would  not  be  so  sub- 
ject to  outside  influence. 

9283.  A smaller  circle? — No;  a wider  circle.  My 
system  would  be  that  each  of  these  hospitals  would  be 
governed  by  a joint  committee — something  the  way  th? 
county  infirmaries  are  done  now — by  a joint  committee 
composed  of  the  local  people  and  half  of  the  County 
Council,  and  that  would  give,  I believe,  quite  sufficient 
representation  of  local  interests  to  make  sure  that  no 
appointment  would  be  made  hostile  to  local  interests. 

9284.  How  could  that  small  committee  of  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-two  men  look  after  the  whole  work  or 
the  county  as  regards  medical  officers  1 — By  being  com- 
bined in  such  places  with  an  equal  number  of  ioca 
persons. 
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9285.  Then  you  would  want  to  re-establish  dispen- 
sary committees  ? — Perhaps  in  a measure,  if  you  like. 
I would  have  five  or  six  County  Councillors  and  a cor- 
responding number  of  local  persons  in  the  area  to  be 
served,  and  let  them  recommend  the  appointment  to 
the  County  Council  and  have  them  confirm,  and  in  that 
way  do  away  with  any  idea  of  jobbery. 

9286.  In  the  county  there  are  a large  number  of 
dispensary  areas,  and  the  County  Councillor  would  be 
representative  perhaps  of  only  two,  so  he  could  hardly 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  dispensary  area? — I be- 
lieve that  could  be  met  by  the  appointment  of  a cer- 
tain number  of  local  men. 

9287.  Do  you  mean  appointments  or  elections,  which? 
Do  you  mean  the  ratepayers  should  select  the  man? — 
Those  local  committees,  composed  partly  of  County 
Councillors  and  partly  of  local  representatives,  would 
select  and  pass  on  the  recommendation  to  the  County 
Council  for  appointment. 

9288.  Are  you  not  aware  that  these  county  committees 
meet  only  about  twelve  times  and  that  the  Guardians 
meet  fifty-two  times  in  the  year? — Four  times  too 
often. 

9289.  Not  for  supervision ; of  course,  if  you  want  to 
leave  the  medical  officer  and  the  officials  of  the  Poor 
Law  system  entirely  to  manage  the  business  you  need 
have  no  meetings  at  all  ? — Oh,  no. 

9290.  But  is  there  any  better  way  of  getting  the  work 
properly  done  than  by  careful  and  frequent  supervision  ? 
—My  difficulty  is  the  Guardians  don’t  supervise  ; there 
is  not  half  a dozen  Guardians  out  of  sixty  in  my 
board,  except  they  have  a ploughman  that  they  want  to 
assist,  ever  put  a foot  in  the  workhouse. 

9291.  Tour  Guardians  are  very  liberal  in  Lurgan  ; 
the  rate  is  high?— Our  cost  is  3s.  lid.,  and  in  Armagh 
it  is  4s.  7gd. 

9292.  The  Armagh  rate  is  6Jk?.,  yours  is  lid.  ; that 
is  due  to  the  large  valuation  of  Armagh  and  the  small 
number  in  the  workhouse,  whereas  you  have  a large 
number  in  your  workhouse — twice  as  many — and  your 
valuation  is  not  as  high  ? — 'Lurgan  has  a great  manu- 
facturing population,  and  there  must  be  a large  number 
coming  into  it  on  account  of  that ; but  I am  fully  of 
opinion  that  these  hospitals,  if  they  are  to  be  a success 
and  made  really  good  hospitals,  ought  to  be  separated 
from  the  workhouses  and  separated  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  body. 

9293.  That  is  quite  right,  but  do  you  'think  the  rate- 
payers of  Ireland  could  establish  any  fancy  system,  such 
as  you  outline,  without  a very  great  increase  of  their 
present  burdens? — I don’t  think  it  would  cost  as  much. 
I believe  if  you  separate  the  hospitals  from  the  work- 
houses  you  will  distinctly  diminish  the  cost.  At 

Sresent  we  must  take  every  comer  boy  that  gets  a cut 
ead,  and  we  must  take  in  all  sorts  of  undesirable 
people.  If  they  were  separated  there  are  a great  many 
of  those  we  would  not  touoh,  and  there  would  not  be 
t-he  drift  from  the  workhouse  into  the  infirmary  that 
there  is.  I believe  we  could  considerably  diminish  our 
numbers  of  the  chronic  and  undesirable  class  if  we  had 
hospitals  under  a different  system. 

9294.  You  say  the  number  of  females  with  illegiti- 
mate ohildren  is  largely  recruited  from  the  imbecile 
class ; if  these  people  were  removed  to  the  auxiliary 
asylum  would  it  not  do  away  with  that  danger? — 
Most  of  these  are  hardly  imbecile  enough  to  be  certi- 
fiable. 

9295.  Chairman. — They  were  never  in  the  work- 
house? — No  ; they  are  those  girls  that  are  just  " thick.” 
What  Mr.  Mumaglian  asked  me  about  was  those  that 
keep  coming  hack  and  back ; those  are  largely  of  the 
• thick’’  class. 

92%.  Mr.  Mtirnaghan. — But  there  are  women  in  the 
lunatic  or  imbecile  class  that  do  have  ohildren  in  the 
house? — Yes;  but  they  are  not  certifiable,  as  a rule, 
tor  an  asylum.  There  is  one  matter  that  I believe  is 
the  crux,  except  the  Government  will  give  a large  free 
grant  for  structural  alterations  to  these  different  hos- 
pitals to  put  them  into  proper  order  it  is  out  of  the 
question ; they  won’t  be  done.  It  would  cost  a very 
considerable  sum  to  put  the  Lurgan  Workhouse  into  a 
fit  state  structurally ; it  could  be  made  very  decent 
indeed  with  £5,000  or  £6,000. 

9297.  Chairman. — Armagh  Infirmary  cost  £10,000 ; 
dont  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  build  one  than 
try  to  patch  the  existing  one? — Not  unless  they  could 
dlsP°s®  of  that  to  advantage ; I think  the  front  part 
could  be  improved. 

9298.  You  could  never  make  it  into  a modern-looking 
fiospital  ? — I think  you  could  ; it  is  well  situated  as  re- 
gards light. 
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9299.  Would  the  structure  admit  of  good  walls? — 1 Dee.  1, 1903. 

I think  so  ; take  the  ceiling  out  of  that  square  ward  — — 

and  throw  it  into  the  attic  above.  If  you  take  those  Dr.  Darling, 
stone  mullions  out  and  put  good  windows  in  it  you 

would  make  that  a good  ward. 

9300.  You  would  have  a great  deal  of  waste  room 
in  it? — There  is  a ward  upstairs  above  that.  Throwing 
these  two  into  one  and  knocking  the  masonry  out  be- 
tween the  narrow  windows,  you  would  have  a fine  surgi- 
cal ward. 

9301.  As  regards  the  closets  and  bath-rooms,  and 
other  appliances? — There  are  the  places  there  for 
them  ; we  have  modem  closets  in  them,  but  they  are 
susceptible  of  a great  deal  of  improvement,  and  we 
could  put  baths  in  it.  If  somebody  gave  me  £5,000  I 
think  I could  improve  it. 

Chairman. — What  did  it  cost  at  Newry  ? 

Mr.  Cusack. — £8,000  ; but  the  walls  were  there. 

Witness. — I think  we  could,  by  the  expenditure  of 
£5,000,  take  in  the  clerks’  office  and  the  master’s  office, 
and  put  in  bath-rooms  and  proper  appliances. 

9302.  In  your  opinion,  special  terms  would  be  desir- 
able from  Government? — I think  the  Government  ought 
to  give  half  the  money  necessary  on  a proper  estima- 
tion, and  give  the  other  at  a small  rate  of  interest ; I 
think  they  ought  to  give  a more  liberal  subsidy  than 
they  do  at  present ; recoupment  for  one  nurse  is  a very 
small  thing  ; we  are  a very  poor  country. 

9303.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  about  the  time 
in  removing  severe  cases  of  accident ; would  it  be  de- 
sirable to  have  a hospital  at  Portadown  which  has  a 
large  population  ? — I think  so,  distinctly ; a small  hos- 
pital. 

9304.  Enough  for  the  needs  of  Portadown? — I would 
certainly  make  it  subsidiary ; to  establish  a new  hos- 
pital with  a large  staff  would  be  very  costly. 

9305.  Which  would  be  the  larger  one? — Lurgan. 

The  exact  acreage  of  the  whole  union  is  80,000  acres  ; 
of  that  there  is  40,000  acres  in  the  County  Armagh  and 
the  rest  in  the  other  two  counties. 

9306.  Would  you  make  the  charge  a county  charge  or 
a union  charge  ?— I have  thought  over  it  a lot ; I think 
you  would  have  to  have  it  a charge  over  the  area  that 
was  to  be  covered  by  the  hospital. 

9307.  Chairman. — 'Would  you  not  make  it  a union 
charge? — Yes;  but  I think  it  would  have  to  be  assessed 
on  the  county;  I think  a great  deal  of  Banbridge 
Union  ought  to  be  taken  into  Lurgan. 

9308.  Dr.  Bigger. — Supposing  it  was  assessed  on  the 
union  at  large,  would  you  allow  patients  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  union  to  go  to  either  hospital  they  wished? 

— I would  certainly.  What  I think  would  result  in 
practice  would  be  that  the  ordinary  sick  people  in  Por- 
tadown would  go  into  the  hospital  there,  and  if  there 
was  a serious  case  they  would  either  get  help  or  send, 
it  to  the  larger  hospital. 

9309.  Would  you  have  the  doctor  at  Portadown  on 
a fixed  salary  so  that  he  could  assist  at  Lurgan,  or  the' 

Lurgan  doctor  assist  at  Portadown  ?— -My  idea  would  be 
that  the  men  in  any  of  these  central  hospitals  ought 
to  be  paid  good  salaries,  and  then  on  a settled  fee  be- 
come the  consultant  for  any  hospital  over  a certain 
area.  A man  could  be  made  consulting  officer  of  a . 
number  of  them  at  a salary. 

9310.  Mr.  Cusack. — Would  your  theory  of  one  work- 
house  for  one  county  be  applicable  to  all  Ireland,  or 
only  for  the  County  Armagh  ? — I think  it  would  be 
applicable  to  most  of  Ireland ; there  might  be  more 
needed  in  some  large  county. 

9311.  Taking  this  one  central  workhouse,  did  you: 
take  into  consideration  South  Armagh,  Jonesboro’  and. 

Forkhill,  where  there  is  no  railway  communication?— 

There  will  be  railway  communication  ; the  classes  L 
speak  of  are  those  that  can  be  quite  easily  moved. 

9312.  You  think  the  particular  circumstances  of 
Armagh  would  be  suited  by  one  central  workhouse? 

For  the  greatly  reduced  class  that  I believe  would  only 
need  it. 

9313.  You  are  an  advocate  of  the  hoarding  out 
theory,  but  your  boarding  out  is  confined  to  alms- 
houses; did  you  enter  into  any  calculation  of  the  cost 
of  building  these  almshouses ; take  Newry,  how  many 
almshouses  would  you  want  with  12,000  people? — Six 
or  eight. 

9314.  Do  you  think  six  or  eight  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  deserving  poor  of  the  town  of  Newry? 

— >N o ; but  the  deserving  couples  that  it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  separate  ; I am  fourteen  years  in  the  work- 
house,  and  I know  ho-w  few  they  are. 

9315.  You  think  they  would  be  confined  to  five  or 
six  1 — You  could  elect  others  when  the  vacancy  occurred. 
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9316.  Mr.  Laverty  tells  me  there  are  twenty  in 
Castleblayney  ? — I don’t  know  where  they  come  from. 

9317.  Have  you  ever  found  any  trouble  with  paying 
patients  after  they  had  been  treated  in  recovering  the 
payments  ? — There  has  been  trouble ; there  was  one 
man  with  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  that  the  Judge  of 
Assize  decided  need  not  pay  because  the  man  went  into 
a long  calculation  of  how  much  it  cost  him  to  keep  liis 
farm. 

9318.  You  would  advocate  that  people  who  can  pay 
should  be  made  to  pay? — Certainly. 

9319.  How  many  acres  of  the  Lurgan  Union  that  are 
in  Armagh  are  covered  by  Lough  Neagh  ? — That  I can- 
not answer. 

9320.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  want  to  put  these  unfor- 
tunate women  into  penitentiaries  ? — After  the  first  fall. 

9321.  When  they  would  get  fit  to  move  you  would 
put  them  into  penitentiaries? — As  long  as  you  don't 
expect  the  penitentiaries  to  get  up  a great  hospital. 

9322.  After  they  get  out  of  the  union  hospital  you 
put  them  into  the  penitentiary  ; would  you  suggest 
they  should  be  restrained  there ; in  your  opinion  is 
the  word  penitentiary  an  equivalent  for  jail?— I don’t 
think  the  law  will  ever  sanction  their  being  forcibly 
confined. 

9323.  Chalk  man. — Supposing  they  had  no  place  else 
to  go,  and  were  not  admitted  into  the  district  hos- 
pitals ? — In  Austria  they  compel  them  to  stay  in  these 
places  for  nine  months  until  they  have  done  nursing 
their  child,  and  get  what  work  they  can  out  of  them, 
and  then  they  go  out  and  come  back  in  twelve  months 
with  another  child. 

9324.  That  is  a sort  of  State  prison  ? — It  is  under  the 
best  management. 

9325.  Is  it  under  religious  influence? — The  few 
months  I was  in  Yienna  the  number  of  illegitimate 
cases  for  the  second  time  coming  into  the  maternity 
wards  was  very  great,  but  then  the  great  poverty  of 
.the  people  accounts  for  it.  The  illegitimate  births  in 


Vienna  when  I was  there  were  43,  44.  and  „„  , 
per  cent,  of  the  total  births.  UP  *°  46 

9326.  That  is  not  instructive  for  this  country  . 

the  mere  matter  of  these  great  institutions  for  rwttL'3 
the  women  into.  01  Pu™Bg 

9327.  Did  you  ever  see  the  inside  of  any  of  n. 

institutions?— No.  7 of  the» 

9328.  You  don’t  know  under  what  management  * 
were  ?— I was  told  they  were  under  very  nice  mJ?” 
ment,  the  very  best  they  could  get  for  them  nage' 

9329.  Mr.  Mtjknagiian.— But  they  have  ’ot  in 
States  a community  known  as  the  Good  Shepherds 
take  care  of  such  a class  as  this,  and  where  the  mmat!- 
are  kept  under  restraint;  you  are  not  aware  of  W 
that  system  works?— The  difficulty  of  doing  anythin! 
m this  country  that  is  regarded  as  interfering  with  t£ 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  so  great  I doubt  that  Parli? 
ment  could  bo  got  to  pass  such  an  Act,  but  powm 
might  be  obtained  to  pay  for  them  if  they  would  Vo 

9330.  Chairman.— Are  most  of  the  midwifery  cases 
you  have  in  the  workhouse  illegitimate?— Perhaps  nnt 
much  more  than  half ; since  the  hospital  has  been  im 
proved  quite  a number  of  poor  married  women  do  come 

9331.  Then  if  you  had  a district  hospital  there  oMt 
certainly  to  be  a lying-in  ward?— Oh,  most  important 

9332.  You  think  that  would  be  used  very  largely  if 
that  ward  were  not  attended  by  the  objectionable 
women  coming  in  and  using  it?— It  would  be  used  by 
the  poor  married  women,  and  with  great  advantage. 

9333.  It  is  very  difficult  for  these  women  to  be  con- 

filled  in  their  own  houses  with  any  regard  for  decency? 
— The  number  of  infants  that  are  lost  is  very  great- 
we  must  always  keep  our  training  material.  ’ 

9334.  You  would  not  abject  to  let  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children  go  away  as  training  material  if 
you  thought  you  would  get  in  the  more  respectable 
class  to  take  their  place  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Cusack — Sir.  Bell  tells  me  they  were  giving  in 
Newry  relief  to  upwards  of  200  old  married  couples. 


Dr.  Samuel  Agnew  examined. 


9335.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Lurgan? — Yes.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
workhouse  -hospital  and,  of  course,  the  workhouse  itself, 
I think  the  hospital  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  workhouse  proper  and  brought  up  -to  date,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  workhouse  hospital  is  a cross  be- 
tween a workhouse  and  a hospital,  and  is  neither 
economical  nor  suitable  for  the  work  of  either.  So  far 
as  regards  the  present  workhouse  the  children  should 
be  boarded  out  and  the  epileptics  and  harmless  lunatics 
should  also  be  removed  to  a central  place  suitable  for 
themselves,  and  the  workhouse  literally  restricted  to 
what  it  was  originally  intended  for — the  infirm  and  the 
■debilitated.  I would  agree  to  a certain  extent  with 
Hr.  Darling  about  not  separating  the  married  couples, 
and  I think  one  means  of  doing  that  would  be  by  the 
provision  of  a certain  number  of  almshouses  in  a central 
position. 

9336.  What  they  call  cottage  homes  in  England? — I 
have  often  thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  hare  a 
number  of  those  in  connection  with  our  own  union  for 
-aged  married  couples  whom  it  was  a pity  to  separate. 
In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  district  hos- 
pitals, I think  the  present  workhouse  hospitals  and  the 
county  infirmaries  should  be  put  on  one  footing  and 
made  district  hospitals,  and  governed  in  much  the 
same  way  that  county  infirmaries  are.  I don’t  think 
the  provision  in  the  Local  Government  Aot  for  the 
appointment  of  a committee  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
would  be  a good  one  at  all  to  work  with.  I would  pre- 
fer the  oommittee  should  he  selected  mainly  by  the 
Council.  With  regard  to  sanatoria,  I believe  that  each 
county  should  have  its  own. 

9337.  Some  counties  would  be  too  small? — Well,  so 

far  as  this  county  is  concerned,  I expect  everything 
would  be  modified  more  or  less  by  circumstances,  and 
you  could  not  lay  exact  lines  down  for  each  county, 
but  on  an  average  there  should  he  one  for  each  county, 
and  in  the  control  and  charge  of  the  County  Council 
whether  governed  by  committees  itself  or  by  a com- 
mittee the  same  as  the  asylum.  I would  not  go  in  for 
altering  materially  or  making  consumptive  sanatoria  in 
connection  with  the  new  distriot  hospitals.  I would 
suggest 

9338.  You  would  have  just  observation  wards? It  i's 

quite  right  that  there-  should  be  an  isolation  ward 


and  ward  for  the  reception  of  consumptives,  and  I 
think  there  is  really  more  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption thap  open  air ; it  requires  constant  super- 
vision and  a resident  medical  officer  on  the  premises, 
and  all  that  that  they  would  not  get  in  a district  hos- 
pital ; they  require  supervision  in  their  food  and  feed- 
ing, so  that  it  would  be  rather  disadvantageous  that 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  stay  in  district  hospitals 
when  their  time  would  be  spent  more  profitably  in  pro- 
perly equipped  sanatoria  where  there  would  be  a 
resident  physician.  In-  district  hospitals  if  cases  came 
in  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  doctor  in  charge  to  see 
that  they  did  not  mix  with  the  other  patients  and  com- 
municate the  disease  ; there  should  be  a ward  set  apart 
for  such  cases.  With  regard  to  the  fever  hospitals,  I 
think  they  should  be  done  away  with,  and  isolation 
hospitals  in  charge  of  the  sanitary  authorities  provided 
as  intended  by  the  Local  Government  Act. 

9339.  Would  you  take  away  the  fever  hospitals  from 
the  Po-or  Law  administration? — From  the  Poor  Lav- 
administration. 

9340.  But  if  you  took  away  the  ordinary  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals  from  the  Poor  Law  administration 
and  transferred  them  to  a county  committee,  wliat  would 
you  do  with  the  fever  hospitals  ? — I would  do  the  same, 
if  -the  county  authority  was  made  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity. I think  the  County  Council  should  be  the  sani- 
tary authority  for  the  whole  county,  and  if  that  were 
done  I would  have  no  objection  to  their  remaining 
under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  of  the  Comity 
Council,  but  if  not,  isolation  hospitals  foi  infectious 
diseases  should  be  in  charge  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
as  intended  by  the  Public  Health  Act. 

9341.  Dr.  Bigger. — -Would  it  not  be  more  economical 
to  have  all  the  hospitals  under  one  administration?— 
You  could  do  that,  -and  it  would  agree  with  my  opinions 
with  regard  to  County  Councils,  for  I hold  a 
opinion  that  the  County  Councils  in  Ireland  should  ha 
the  sanitary  authority,  as  in  England. 

9342.  A good  many  of  these  fever  hospitals  sra 
empty;  could  not  the  nursing  staff  be  used  m the  m- 
fimaries  and  interchanged  more  readily? — They  could ; 
but  at  the  present  time,  with  the  enforcement  .of  tsa 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  with  regard  w 
isolation,  the  hospitals  are  quite  unsuited ; with  re- 
gard to  patients  the  Lurgan  hospital  is  tolerably  «o,  A* 
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far  as  the  nursing  or  officers  are  concerned,  I don’t  think  thing  but  for  the  labour  renrecenfstfiVae  rra,„, 
very  much  could  be  said,  but  the  building  is  quite  some  cottages  provided  in  pLrt  of  the  Liimm  R™l  DeC‘  1903 

unsuitable  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and  especially  District:  to  woVd^mAta  Rural  n , 

pafats  who  an  aUa  to  contribute,  and  who,  at  the  hatch  for  another  part  of  the  district  Tthe  GnardianB  SuSi 
«“»  S f“ced  to  a"k  almls““  ‘lie  P-1»se  who  had  got  the  Ct  lot  in  their  o™  diatrS  eS 

° 9M3.  You  are  speaking  more  ..  the  sanitarj  autho-  th“2o™  “ that  S ft?  w^th"^. ."rKl 

rity?— I am  here  as  the  representative  of  our  sanitary  do  their  work.  y vruaraians 

M™GH^.-WonM  you  do  with  ma^m?rt?„ald“o«”hr,e?h”uM  all  te 

the  Guardians  altogether?— Almost.  the  hands  of  a.  V TJ  V,  ic  all  m 

9345.  What  work  would  you  give  them?— To  look  Leave  it  in  the  handT  of  the  Count^Counoil0''^11  ?~ 

after  the  restricted  workhouses.  I susoect  the  comm u jUncll>  because 

9346.  What  would  they  have  to  do  with  the  restricted  three^years.  d be  reV1Sed  eVery  two  01 


workhouses  ; do  you  put  that  forward  as  a joke? — I do 
rot ; I am  serious,  and  can  give  you  reasons  for  being 


»»ft  I amserious,  and  - give  you  re.™,  for  being  quin  .„™T oiT?  “f 
serious  So  far  as  our  Lurgan  Guardians  are  con-  think  it  is  impossible  to  look  after  t * 

not  be“  ,oi“a  °ut 

9347.  No  improvement  in  connection  with  the  fever  County  Councillors?  °Cal  ““  ttnd  a number  of 

“ s°’ 1 afto  >«■  i “t^ss^SfMs.sas  tss 

9349.  When  people  have  done  so,  oven  after  year,  of  ™“SS“mft?es  >»P™»>“,vcs,  M «»  done 

premure,  ore  there  not  some  people  who  do  not  advance  9364  What  do  vmi  mean  a.,,.  . , ,, 

at  all  1 — There  are,  ond  should  he  done  away  with.  lavSh  or liberal  ? do  ™ il?S  S Government  being 

9350.  Who  would  look  after  the  doctor  of  the  dispen-  give.nythingToh  ves  ” tW  n.v  h?”?  !T“.t 

sary  district  if  the  work  of  the  Guardians  was  not  done?  expenses.  6 ’ 7 ’ ty  pay  two~fclurds  of  some 

—You  might  leave  it  to  the  county  committee.  9365.  Thev  take  it  nut  nf  ono  , . , 

9351.  The  doctor  is  not  such  an  immaculate  character  into  the  other  ?_!f you  wish  to gf  X the  pfrT  ' *} 

that  he  does  not  need  supervision  ?_He  is  well  super-  Delations  question—  8 tC>  Plnanclfd 

ngd;  especially  when  ho  look,  for  an  inorease  of  IB66.  This  i,  „ , Irish  question  eolelyf-I  hold  that 

9352, Since  the  dispensary  committees  were  done  ™t1  wffl 

away  with  he  has  nobody  to  look  after  him?— Oh,  yes.  mention— on  the  ouesHmf’nf  fV  P ? } 

iMSS  as-sssr-ffa^ s ^ 

duties  are  concerned  in  relieving  the  sick,  no  Board  of  9367.  What  I mold  like  5, k«p“™u “SlaT^n 
Guardians  or  the  others  could  look  after  them  any  more  agement  of  these  hosoitals  • vnn  FaJ  if  1!  mal}j 

than  they  have  done,  because  if  there  is  any  complaint  that  this  Treasury  flint  in  -L  •,  ad  be 

regarding  the  action  of  the  doctor  he  has  plenty  of  out of  the  £"* 

enemies  on  every  board  to  hunt  it  up.  lookrt™?Oh“?' 1 pp°" 

9354.  If  these  boards  were  done  away  with  the  doe-  9368.  TWt.  i.n n,„,  •„ . 


ban  they  have  done,  because  if  there  is  any  complaint  that  this  Treasury  that i=  Z?  T • 6 weil 

:egarding  the  action  of  the  doctor  he  has  plenty  of  S’*  m0ney 

memies  on  every  board  to  hunt  it  up.  l00krt“l?Oh“nm  UPP“  '*tlE‘1',”3,y0U 

9354.  If  these  boards  w pto  8rtno  9W»  vulfl.  men  TO  ’ . 


ss rs?  3X?r  tToS“Sirci 

would  not  retain  thV  Guardian,  for  tha  aaL  TSSiiJ  ft  "»  <*  «•  question,  if  a 


3 say  that  the  dispensary  medical  officer  be  taking  it  from 


rr^2LG“"di“a  fM  tta  aake 

a-H 3S£?* “ - “ 

saws  — ur,ob“ir?y.^s  ^ “t  sr-1  tod ; — - - ■ 

^SSsSsrS fK= 

da Tu^T-f°  -r  rndd6rn  il  t0  15 

tiS  d°  a0t;  rt  1S  twenty-five  years  behind  Council  would  have  to  pay  very  considerablv  fnr  fW7 

■k  ate- ex “ ™idT  ^ 

years.  ZoAor  ttiiw  ftL  if  , ¥ “ thrf  C°Se  b add“"it  w!a  abo"t  “•  construction  of  the  o??? 

eivevnu  ™th  bbuig  they  did  a short  time  ago— to  mittee  we  were— I think  if  a very  considerable  (Wri 

Sfc-ErTuSdtS  lib  °rT  m.telllge-nt  ^uardi“s  buti°n  is  made  from  the  E^h^uer  it  woSd  be  no 
Jt8 ^ S hlb7  1100  !*  the-  Lfal  Cerumen?  Board  to  have  the 

9357.  Mr  lit  ™*?  S ^ h t ■ , £°wer  to  nom“a^  a certain  number  of  -the  committee 
liberal-  fbev  They  seem  to  be  fairly  from  among  the  local  residents. 

iw«k^  to^^f  1500/  ,deal  of  mo"ey  ?~  is  8UPposinS  the  British  Treasury  would 

eight  or  ttgK£r?S?  ^ 7‘  ft™1  ^ a contributioS-Yes 

ha,  Tmr_  y,  ye“rs  a8°-  or  even  go  as  they  are  eoine  now. 


^68  Wit  a- a SS  a?0'  or  ©''fib  go  as  they  are  going  now. 

-tun  then  aH  fcv “ oS?6’  Th*J'Jars  nrtl>“e  H«P«U.  hot  simpl, 

they  were  tkeTti?  if  are  J-.^S  to-dny  ; was  it  because  shifting  round  from  one  Irish,  fund  to  another  ?— TW 
and  half  eieotodt—It  was  is  the  fault  of  our  local  r.nr.  sSS.iSJ TvSt^S1 
« vaVliSk  .“l”  “le  WS  ’™ld  hm  hth“k  « “ ft-  t™Sd  on  similar  liT.S 

tffi  r',i?hi”8nf”  *•  ^ ; Ss  ”'iS  ,T3  ^s^"*  ™rz 

d»  -hem  nS  “Azrper  p“portim  fcr  u>  p- 
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Dec.  1,  1903.  9376.  And,  failing  that-,  you  still  leave  the  manage- 

— ment  in  the  hands  of  the  local  men  who  had  to  pay  ? — 

Dr.  Samuel  If  they  were  not  able  I would  not  leave  it,  and,  so  far 

Agnew.  as  i know,  they  are  not  able. 

9377.  In  what  respect? — I have  given  you  several 
instances.  To  move  at  all  you  have  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  years  behind  the  times. 


9378.  Have  you  not  been  moving  right  along?— \0 

9379.  In  Lurgan  you  have  a good  ambulance  anrf 
disinfecting  apparatus  that  cost  £250,  and  a liberal 
dietary;  you  certainly  are  moving  in  Lurgan?— nn 
fortunately,  since  we  commenced  to  agitate  for  that  kn 
doctors  have  died,  and  Dr.  Darling  is  the  third  genera- 


Mr.  John  F.  Small  examined. 


Mr.  John  F. 
Small. 


9380.  Mr.  Cusack. — On  this  amalgamation  question, 
have  you  formed  any  views  at  all  with  reference  to  the 
County  Armagh? — The  alterations  we  propose  in  Newry 
principally  refer  to  the  County  Down. 

9381.  You  have  formed  no  idea  about  the  alterations 
in  the  Armagh  Union  ? — The  Board  of  Guardians  have 
formed  an  opinion  ; they  propose  to  amalgamate  that 
part  of  Castleblayney — the  Armagh  portion — with 
Newry. 

9382.  Is  that  portion  in  your  Coroner’s  district? — 
Yes  ; the  greater  portion  of  it  is. 

9383.  And  you  know  the  needs  of  that  district  fairly 
well  ? — I know  the  country  very  well. 

9384.  You  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  get 
that  portion  added  into  'Newry,  if  there  is  a dissolution 
of  Castleblayney? — My  personal  opinion  is  that  it 
would  be  rather  inconvenient ; but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

9385.  You  had  better  give  your  own  opinion  ? — My 
own  opinion  is  that  the  Armagh  portion  of  Castle- 
blayney Union  is  rather  far  from  Newry,  and  there  is 
no  railway  communication  with  it. 

9386.  Then  you  think  it  is  better  to  let  it  remain  as 
it  is  ? — If  Castleblayney  be  retained  I think  the  Armagh 
portion  of  Castleblayney  should  remain  with  it,  but 
if  Castleblayney  were  dissolved  then  I think  the 
Armagh  portion  of  Castleblayney  should  come  to  Newry. 

9387.  There  is  a very  important  matter  in  which  you 
have  taken  some  interest,  that  of  paying  patients? — 
Yes.  There  was  one  particular  instance  which  we 
looked  upon  as  a great  scandal ; there  were  several 
other  cases  that  were  quite  bad  enough.  There  is  a 
hospital  in  Newry  called  the  Newry  Fever  and  General 
Hospital ; it  retains  the  name  of  fever  simply  as  a 
matter  of  continuity,  for  it  does  not  admit  any  fever 
cases ; all  fever  cases  must  either  come  to  our  hospital 
or  be  sent  away  to  Armagh  or  Downpatrick ; under 
these  circumstances  we  have  not  seen  our  way  to  refuse 
admission  to  people  who  otherwise  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  relief. 

9388.  Chairman. — In  the  interests  of  the  public 
health  ? — In  the  interests  of  the  public  health  we  don’t 
see  our  way  to  refuse  admission  to  people  who  would 
not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  Charities 
Act,  and  therefore  we  admit  people  of  a superior  class 
on  many  occasions  to  the  fever  hospital,  and  we  have 
not  got  a very  good  return  from  some  of  them. 

9389.  Such  admissions  axe  done  all  over  Ireland  ? — I 
don’t  know  on  what  terms  they  are  admitted  in  other 
places.  There  were  several  cases  in  which  we  received 
very  bad  returns  from  the  friends  of  people  who  wfe 
able  to  pay. 

9390.  Mr.  Cusack. — In  a superior  class  of  life? — Yes  ; 
-people  who,  if  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
them  before  their  friends  were  admitted,  would  have 
-paid  any  amount  of  money — perhaps  £5  a week — and 

afterwards  the  same  people  offered  to  pay  3s.  6 d.  a 
Tveek. 

9391.  Those  were  contagious  cases? — Typhoid  Xev.r. 

9392.  You  went  so  far  as  to  sue  these  people,  and 
were  beaten  at  Quarter  Sessions? — In  one  case,  per- 
haps the  worst  ease,  we  sued  a gentleman  in  Newry  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  daughter ; he  offered  3s.  6 d.  a 
week  ; the  case  was  defeated  before  the  County  Court 
Judge  on  _ the  ground  that  we  made  no  con 
tract  with  him.  Since  that  we  have  drawn  up  an  agree- 
ment and  have  asked  that  some  responsible  person 
should  sign  the  agreement  before  the  admission  of  the 
•patient,  but  even  that  has  not  worked  out  well. 

9393.  Chairman.— But  you  get  off  better  now?— Not 
•very  much  better  yet ; there  is  a great  deal  of  evasion 
-practised ; it  haR  surprised  me  how  people  who  at  first 
were  very  anxious  to  get  their  friends  in  afterwards 
showed  no  gratitude  or  interest. 

9394.  Mr.  Cusack. — Do  you  know  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  warned  the  Guardians  they  had  no 
power  to  charge  these  fees  ?— There  was  a letter  saying 
-we  had  no  authority  to  charge  more  than,  the  cost  of 


maintenance ; then  the  question  arose,  what  was  the 
cost  of  maintenance  ; was  it  merely  the  patient’s  food 
or  did  it  include  part  of  the  establishment  charges  for 
keeping  the  hospital  up.  Mr.  Bell  said  he  thought 
that  if  we  did  that  it  would  come  up  to  about  £1  a 
week.  There  were  two  points  of  view  presented— one 
was  that  we  could  not  admit  these  people  on  any  terms 
another  point  of  view  was  that  if  we  did  admit,  them 
we.  could  not  make  them  pay  more  than  3 s.  6 d.  a week. 

9395.  Chairman. — That  was  not  with  respect  to  anv 
particular  class,  such  as  soldiers  and  policemen?— No' 
in  the  case  of  policemen  there  is  a statutory  obligation 
on  us,  but  in  the  case  of  soldiers  there  is  not ; but  we 
never  refuse  admission.  The  cases  in  which  this  ques- 
tion arose  was  a respectable  merchant  in  town  and 
people  to  whom  it  was  a great  consideration  to  get  their 
friends  removed  out  of  the  house.  There  are  some  people 
whose  food  would  cost  far  more  than  the  sum  they 
were  asked  to  pay  us,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  sur- 
gical attendance,  nursing,  washing,  removal  from  the 
house,  and  prevention  of  contagion. 

9396.  Mr.  Cusack. — Mr.  Bell  tells  me  some  of  these 
patients  require  the  attendance  of  two  special  nurses?— 
Yes.  We  have  passed  a general  resolution  that  paying 
patients,  except  where  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board, 
should  pay  £1  a-  week,  but  since  that  some  patients 
have  been  admitted  at  10s.  a week — patients  that,  I 
think,  should  not  have  been  admitted  at  that  figure 
at  all. 

9397.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  this  theory 
about  boarding  out? — What  particular  class  of  inmates 
do  you  refer  to  ? 

9398.  Old  married  couples  in  almshouses  ; would  you 
advocate  that  from  your  knowledge  of  Newry?— We 
have  not  many  married  couples  there,  but  I would  be 
in  favour  of  removing  all  classes  from  the  workhouse 
that  could  be  removed.  We  have  adopted  the  boarding 
out  system  as  far  as  possible  for  children,  and  it  has 
worked  favourably  ; of  the  children  boarded  out  very 
few  returned  to  the  workhouse.  I have  only  known  of 
one  case  that  has  not  turned  out  well,  and  as  far 
as  I am  concerned  I would  be  very  willing  to  extend 
it  to  a good  many  classes — married  couples  and  harm- 
less lunatics. 

9399.  Chairman. — 'And  you  would  extend  the  law  to 
enable  you  to  board  out  illegitimate  children? — Yes; 
there  was  an  Act  passed  in  1898  very  much  extending 
the  powers  of  Guardians,  but  that  has  remained  a dead 
letter. 

9400.  It  is  adopted  in  a good  many  cases  ? — It  seems 

to  be  unknown  in  Newry,  or  ignored.  I would  extend 
the  boarding  out  principle  to  married  couples  and 
harmless  imbeciles.  , . 

9401.  Mr.  Cusack. — Would  you  advocate  the  building 
of  almshouses? — I think  there  are  too  many  buildings 
at  present.  I would  utilise  the  existing  buildings  as 
far  as  I could.  I would  board  out  harmless  imbeciles 
and  married  couples. 

9402.  About  the  tramp  question,  I believe  you  take 
a particular  interest  in  that  ? — I do ; we  are  on  the 
main  road  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  and  we  are  greatly 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  tramps. 

9403.  From  Banbridge  to  Newry 
walk? — Yes  ; and  then  to  Dundalk 
time  they  go  by  Kilkeel. 

9404.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  __  — 

nuisance  could  be  diminished? — I considered  that  ques- 
tion very  frequently.  I have  come  to  the  conmus1 
that  very  few  of  the  tramps  are  bona  fide  objects 
Poor  Law  relief  ; there  are  very  few  tradesmen  or  pe  - 
sons  on  the  look  out  for  work  on  the  road.  I “» 
tramps  should  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  very 
desei-ving  objects  of  charity,  that  is  tradesmen 
search  of  work,  and  the  undeserving  ones,  wnom 
would  turn  over  to  the  police.  , , w 

9405.  Do  you  think  detaining  them  in  the  woricn 
would  be  worth  much  ? — I would  desire  to  get  r 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 


a nice  day’s 
. the  summer 

i to  how  that 
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•9405.  Chairman.— Merely  with  a view  of  seeing  less  Council?— I would  not  agree  to  that  at  all.  In  my  D c j Ig03 

of  them  in  future,  would  you  keep  them  a little  longer  opinion  the  Poor  Law  work  could  be  very  well  done  by  ’ 

^nce?_I  don’t  know  that.  If  you  keep  them  in  a sort  a reduced  number — a Board  of  Guardians  reduced  in  Mr.  John  F. 
of  lock  up  place  or  in  charge,  but  I would  not  have  numbers,  reduced  proportionately,  or  by  a committee  Small. 

•them  in  the  workhouse.  or  a board  appointed  by  secondary  election,  but  on  the 

9407.  Mr.  Cusack. — I believe  you  do-  give  them  some  same  franchise  as  the  present  Guardians. 

work  to  do  in  Newry?— There  is  a rule  that  they  should  .9420.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— How  would  the  dispensary 
break  a certain  quantity  of  stones  before  leaving,  and  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  representation  strike  you 
I believe  they  do  break  stones,  and  it  keeps  them,  until  instead  of  electoral  divisions  ? — That  is  a question  I did 
eleven  o’clock ; they  don't  get  as  early  on  the  road  as  not  consider ; as  far  as  I go  it  would  be  almost  the 
thev  wish.  same,  to  my  mind,  if  the  present  divisions  were  re- 

Jlr.  Bell. — 'We  find  the  numbers  have  increased  dur-  tained  with  a reduced  representation,  but  I daresay  it 

ing  the  last  two  months  ; Newry  is  too  well  situated  would  be  an  improvement  to  take  the  dispensary  dis- 

for  them  to  avoid.  What  I suggested  was  that  if  we  trict  as  the  electoral  unit. 

made  that  place  not  so  very  comfortable  they  probably  9421.  Sometimes  the  electoral  divisions  are  very  dis- 
would  come  round  by  Armagh.  portionate ; would  you  like  to  equalise  the  electoral 

9408.  Chairman.— Armagh  seems  to  have  the  best  of  divisions  with  regard  to  population  and  valuation  ? — 

the  deal  so  far? — Tes  ; because  we  are  on  the  main  I would;  there  is  a provision  in  the  Local  Govern- 

Toad  from  Dublin  to  Belfast.  You  meet  a man  and  ask  ment  Act  that  each  divison  should  return  two  mem- 

bim  where  he  is  going,  “I  am  going  to  Belfast.”  You  bers;  that  did  not  take  into  account  that  some  divi- 

•see  him  again  in  a fortnight  and  he  is  going  to  Dublin.  sions  already  returned  two ; the  result  was  that  those 

It  is  a promenade  up  and  down.  If  the  workhouses  who  had  only  one  got  two  and  those  who  had  two  before 

were  further  from  each  other  they  could  not  walk  from  returned  the  same  number  only.  Camlough  only  re- 
one  to  another  in  a day.  I don’t  wish  to  he  considered  turns  two,  as  it  did  before. 

inhuman,  and  I would  not  be  hard  on  bona  fide  fcra-  9422.  Mr.  Cusack. — And  it  has  the  village  of  Bess- 
vellers.  brook? — iBessbrook  is  not  a unit  for  Poor  Law  pur- 

9409.  Men  really  looking  for  work?— -Yes  ; but  I have  poses  ; it  is  contained  in  three  townlands.  And  I also 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  very  few  in  num-  wish  to  say  that  we  have  no  investigation  of  dispensary 

her.  They  always  give  you  evasive  answers  when  you  books  in  our  union. 

ask  questions.  9423.  Chairman. — The  Guardians  neglect  their  duty 

9410.  If  Banbridge  were  removed,  would  it  not  be  an  in  that  respect?— They  do  so  deliberately  for  this  rea- 

advantage  to  Newry  ? — lb  would  ; they  would  have  to  son,  they  could  exercise  no  supervision  over  the  books, 
go  on  to  Lurgan.  It  is  absurd  that  the  Newry  Guardians  should  be  ex- 

9411.  Newry  Workhouse  was  burnt  recently? — Yes  ; pected  to  understand  about  Rathfriland  or  Poyntzpass. 

three  and  a half  years  ago;  the  greater. portion  of  the  I don’t  say  the  doctors  require  any  supervision,  but, 
front  of  the  house  was  burned  down,  and  in  rebuilding  it  assuming  they  do  require  supervision,  it  should  be 
we  took  into  consideration  that  the  character  of  inmates  exercised  in  some  different  manner.  We  say  there 
of  Irish  workhouses  has  changed  very  much  since  work-  is  no  use  bringing  the  books  in,  because  we  could  know 
houses  were  built,  that  they  are  now  almost  entirely  in-  nothing  about  them. 

firmaries  and  hospitals,  so  we  turned  the  front  of  the  9424.  Mr.  Cusack. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of  re- 
house, which  had  formerly  been  the  able-bodied  por-  moving  the  workhouse  taint  from  the  hospital — the 
tion,  into  an  infirmary,  and  built  the  house  with  large  workhouse  hospital? — The  hospital  that  stands  apart  is 
wards  the  whole  deptji  of  the  house.  I am  not  able  to  the  fever  hospital. 

make  a comparison,  because  I am  not  a medical  man,  9425.  Would  you  have  it  removed  altogether  from  the 
"but  I have  heard  people  who  could  make  the  comparison  workhouse  and  not  known  as  a workhouse  building? — 

say  they  considered  the  wards  compared  favourably  That  would  raise  the  question  of  paying  patients  in 

with  some  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals.  We  have  another  form. 

practically  no  able-bodied  inmates,  but  I think  some  9426.  Chairman. — The  idea  is  that  it  should  be  called 
portion  of  our  infirm  ward  buildings  will  require  con-  the  district  hospital  instead  of  the  infirmary? — In  our 
siderable  improvement  in  the  back  portion  of  the  house.  place  the  infirmary  is  the  house. 

9412.  The  house  is  by  no  means  full? — It  would  9427.  I thought  you  were  particularly  favourably 

accommodate  a much  larger  number  than  we  have  at  situated  for  that  purpose,  because  there  is  your  district 

present;  I should  think  the  space  given  to  each  bed  hospital  with  direct  access  from  the  county  road? — I 

is  far  greater  than  would  he  required  even  in  a metro-  would  be  in  favour  of  malting  it  a district  hospital, 

politan  hospital.  but  you  would  have  to  build  a workhouse  somewhere 

9413.  And  the  present  staff  could  attend  to  a much  else.  The  fever  hospital  could  he  separated  in  any  way 

increased  number  ? — I think  it  could  attend  to  an  in-  you  wish  by  building  a wall  round  it.  What  is  called 

•CTeased  number.  I would  not  wish  to  see  it  very  much  the  infirmary  is  really  the  hospital,  and  what  is  called 

increased.  I wish  to  say  that  I think  the  Board  of  the  hospital  is  the  fever  hospital ; there  is  a confusion 

Guardians  are  too  large,  in  number.  of  the  terms.  We  could  separate  the  fever  hospital,  but 

9414.  That  is  an  opinion  we  have  got  before  ? — I our  infirmary  is  our  house ; I don’t  see  what  we  could 

formed  that  opinion  before  I saw  it  expressed  in  print  do  there.  I did  suggest  some  time  after  the  new  board 

anywhere ; it  would  conduce  very  much  to  the  proper  came  into  existence  that  we  should  turn  it  into  a dis- 

management  of  the  Poor  Law  business  if  the  number  trict  hospital,  and  they  did  not  receive  the  suggestion 
were  reduced.  A clause  was  inserted  in  the  House  of  favourably,  because,  as  well  as  I remember,  they  said 
L>rds  with  the  absurd  idea  that  the  ratepayers  when  it  would  bring  in  outsiders  as  part  of  the  governing 
they  were  electing  members  would  return  one  man  to  body,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  have  any  outsiders 
nullify  the  vote  of  another,  with  the  result  that  the  brought  in. 

boards  are  unnecessarily  large  ; we  have  fifty-nine  9428.  Mr.  Cusack. — Personally,  you  don’t  regard  that 
elected  Guardians  in  NewTy,  and  they  might  have  co-  as  any  objection? — No;  but  I would  certainly  object  to 
opted  six,  which  would  make  sixty-three.  There  aro  have  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  people. 

™ty-eight  in  Banbridge ; I think  either  the  number  9429.  Mr.  Laxerty. — You  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
should  be  reduced  or  the  power  of  the  house  committee  that  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  add  the  portion  of 
should  be  very  largely  increased  so  that  a good  part  of  Oastleblayney  Union  that  is  in  Armagh  to  Newry? — 
the  work  could  be  done  by  the  committee.  I think  Assuming  Oastleblayney  Workhouse  is  retained,  I think 
meetings  are  too  numerous.  the  people  of  the  Armagh  portion  would  be  more  oon- 

9415.  The  committee  might  meet  weekly? — Yes.  veniently  served  there  than  in  Newry. 

9416.  And  the  full  hoard? — Monthly  would  be  quite  9430.  I don’t  think  you  gave  us  your  views  on  the 

° mi  em>u=k'  question  of  amalgamation  generally  ; are  you  in  favour 

9417.  If  you  halve  the  number  of  the  board? — I think  of  reducing  the  number  of  workhouses,  even  at  a loss 

even  one-third  would  do  better.  It  would  he  very  to  the  ratepayers  ? — I am  in  favour  of  it. 

desirable  if  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  roads  and  9431.  Even  if  it  resulted  in  a loss  to  the  ratepayers  t 
rae  poor  were  a little  more  separated  than  they  are;  — The  first  consideration  is  the  administration  of  the 

* m6  *s  110  affinity  between  the  two  things.  Poor  Law  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor  ; I don’t  think 

•n  i8'^0  you  th,int  would  fi©  better  to  have  the  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  the  first  consideration ; 

Jtural  Councils  and  the  Guardians  entirely  divorced  I consider  it  an  important  question,  but  not  the  first 
other? — I think  so.  question. 

9419.  Would  you  go  to  the  extent  that  some  of  the  9432.  For  the  proper  and  efficient  administration,  of 
witnesses  did  to-day,  of  leaving  the  roads  and  county  the  Poor  Law  system,  do  you  think  the  number  of  work- 
work  with  the  Rural  District  Councils;  would  you  houses  should  be  reduced?— I do.  I am  not  in  favour 

transfer  the  Poor  Law  to  committees  of  the  County  of  throwing  the  present  workhouses  into  disuse ; my 
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opinion  is  that  they  should  form  a union  of  unions,  and 
specialise  the  different  buildings  contained  within  that 
area.  Kilkeel  is  a most  beautiful  site  for  an  indus- 
trial school  or  consumption  hospital. 

9433.  Would  it  not  be  more  convenient  to  retain  the 
workhouses  we  have  in  the  Counity  Armagh  for  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  than  to  do  away  with 
any? — There  are  only  three  in  the  County  Armagh. 

9434.  Would  it  not  be  better  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  poor  to  retain  these 
three  workhouses,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  reduce 
them  in  extent? — I have  not  proposed  the  abolition  of 
either  Armagh  or  Lurgan. 

9435.  Did  you  propose  the  abolition  of  any  in  this 
county  ? — I don’t  suggest  that ; I don’t  think’ Armagh, 
being  the  county  town,  could  be  abolished,  but  the 
Rural  District  Council  No.  2 in  Newry  passed  a resolu- 
tion that  Lurgan  should  be  abolished,  but  I thought 
they  were  travelling  rather  far  afield,  because  Lurgan  is 
twenty  miles  from  us,  and  part  of  Banbridge  inter- 
venes. 

9436.  Supposing  there  was  no  saving  to  the  rate- 
payers, don’t  you  think  the  Poor  Law  system  could  be 
very  well  and  efficiently  administered  by  retaining  the 
present  number  of  workhouses  throughout  the  whole 
country  1 — I don't  think  so ; I think  there  is  a waste  of 
force  in  it. 

9437.  Don’t  you  think  there  could  hardly  be  any 


'UUU,,  xmwug  regard  to  the  merest 

expenditure  on  pensions  and  gratuities,  increased  * 
penditure  in  salaries  at  the  workhouse  kept  on  ■ 
creased  expenditure  in  the  conveyance  of  the  s:ct  “» 
aged,  and  increased  expenditure  on  buildings  •’  if aM 
equip  auxiliary  asylums  tile  present  tmildfij 
not  suit,  and  then  increased  expenditure  on  heat" 
and  lighting  those  centres?— I have  not  considered  tlT 
matter  primarily  on  the  ground  of  economy  • T -w? 
belong  to  the  school  of  economists ; I prefer  the  Dro  . 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  I have  already  si, w 
that  I think  the  present  buildings  ought  not  to  becK 
used  ; I don’t  approve  of  erecting  new  buildings  in  on, 
place  and  throwing  large  buildings  at  another  nW 
into  disuse  ; the  existing  buildings  should  be  utilised, 
and  I am  not  in.  favour  of  the  system  on  a ehaneetf 
superannuating  and  pensioning  all  the  officials™, 
appointing  a new  staff  with  fresh  salaries.  I think  th“ 
services  of  the  old  officials  should  be  utilised  for  tl» 
new  system.  As  regards  the  other  points,  I have  not 
considered  them.  I wish  to  mention,  with  regard  to 
consumption  patients,  that  I don’t  think  they  should 
be  kept  in  our  hospitals  at  all ; they  should  be  kept  in 
a different  place  ; we  have  very  good  consumption  wards 

at  dlWr'V’  bUt  1 d°n'fc  tkink  they  Sh°Uld  te  kept  there 

9438.  Mr.  Cusack. — That  is  the  reason  you  advocate 
Kilkeel  being  utilised  ?— It  would  form  a beautiful  sana- 
torium. 


Mr.  M.  P.  Rice  examined. 


9439.  Mr.  Cusack. — You  are  a representative  from 
Newry  No.  2 District  Council? — Yes. 

9440.  Have  you  formed  any  view  on  this  amalgama- 
tion question  of  the  different  unions  in  Armagh  ? — No, 
I have  not. 

9441.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  about  the  alteration 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  different  unions? — No,  I have 
not. 

9442.  Has  your  council  formed  any  opinion  about 
either  one  or  other  of  these  questions? — Yes;  they 
have. 

9443.  Are  those  the  replies  they  have  sent  in  already 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  ? — Yes. 

9444.  If  Castleblayney  Union  be  abolished  what 
would  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  Armagh 
section  of  Castleblayney  to  be  added  to  ?— Carrick- 
macross. 

9445.  There  is  a portion  of  Castleblayney  Union  in 
Armagh  ; where  would  you  add  that— the  district  of 
Orossmaglen  and  Cullyliana ; would  it  be  more  natural 
to  add  it  to  Newry  than  any  other  place? — Yes,  if 
Castleblayney  were  dissolved.  If  Bauhridge  were  dis- 
solved there  is  portion  of  it  in  Armagh. 

9445.  Would  you  add  any  portion  of  that  to  Newry? 
— Yes. 

9447.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  the  tramp 

question  ? — It  would  be  hard  to  devise  a means  to 
abolish  the  tramp  nuisance.  If  you  would  adhere  to 
the  stringent  rule — there  may  be  weak  and  invalid 
tramps  who  would  not  be  able  to  perform  the  necessary 
work — in  those  cases  I would  not  like 

9448.  Chairman. — You  would  leave  it  discretionary 
with  the  master? — Yes  ; but  in  some  cases  you  'might 
find  the  master  negligent  in  doing  his  duty  or  you 
might  find  a master  of  a naturally  harsh  temperament. 

9449.  Mr.  Cusack. — Would  you  make  any  rule  at  all 
in  the  matter? — I would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
resident  doctor. 

9450.  Chairman.— Whether  he  was  fit  to  work  or 
not? — Yes. 

9451.  Mr.  Cusack.—  Do  you  think  the  suggestion  that 
these  men  should  be  detained  two  or  three  days  in  the 
workhouse  would  have  any  deterrent  effect?— I cannot 

say. 

9452.  Do  you  think  confinement  in  the  workhouse 
would  be  any  punishment  to  a tramp  ? — I don’t  think 
so. 

9453.  I suppose  confinement  in  the  county  jail  would 
have  a greater  effect  on  him?— I think  so ; than  con- 
fining him  in  the  'union. 

9454.  Your  District  Council  has  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  expenditure  being  a divisional  instead  of  a 
union  charge? — Yes. 


9465.  While  the  Guardians  are  of  a contrary  opinion? 
-I  don  t think  they  are,  for  I am  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  I got  no  notification  of  the 
meeting  at  which  the  resolution  was  passed. 

9456.  Chairman.— You  think  it  was  done  at  some 
small  meeting?— Yes  ; without  a special  notice.  I am 
a rural  Guardian  and  there  have  been  reflections 
thrown  on  the  rural  Guardians  for  not  doing  their  duty, 
but  I think  the  town  Guardians  are  rather  too  quick 
m doing  what  they  consider  their  duty. 

9457.  Mr.  Cusack.— Mr.  Small  is  a town  Guardian? 
— Yes. 

9458.  What  are  your  reasons  for  having  this  a divi- 
sional charge  ? — The  rate  has  gone  up  in  the  union  since 
it  has  been  a union  charge  as  regards  outdoor  relief, 
though  I know  that  in  my  division  it  has  decreased, 
and,  of  course,  if  there  is  a deserving  person  in  my 
division  I am  outvoted  at  a special  meeting  that  I am 
summoned  to  attend  by  these  town  Guardians. 

9459.  Chairman. — You  think  they  have  too  much  of 
their  own  way  ? — After  their  dinner  they  can  go  up  to 
the  boardroom,  and  in  the  electoral  divisions  of  the 
town  nil  their  poor  friends  are  on  the  outdoor  relief. 

9460.  Mr.  Cusack. — You  think  the  town  expenses  are 
thrown  on  you  unjustly  ? — lAs  long  as  they  are  union-at- 
large  charges 


9462.  Mr.  Cusack. — 'Have  you  formed  any  idea  about 
this  boarding  out  question? — Yes ; I am  in  favour  of 
boarding  out  children. 

9463.  Are  you  in  favour  of  boarding  out  old  and  in- 
firm people? — I am  not. 

9464.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  almshouses  for  old 
married  couples? — I would  not;  it  would  increase  the 
expenditure,  and  the  gentleman  who  gave  his  evidence 
with  regard  to  that  question  said  nothing  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  his  profession.  With  regard  to  the 
nursing  question,  it  has  been,  mentioned  that  they 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  dispensary  doctor, 
but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  dispensary  doc- 
tors would  be  applying  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  if 
these  almshouses  were  taken  into  consideration  it  might 
he  more  expensive  than  my  friend  who  gave  evidence  to 
that  effect  might  imagine,  though  he  seemed  to  be  of » 
liberal  frame  of  mind  and  wished  to  see  the  work  of 
the  district  carried  out  in  a judicious  and  economic 
manner,  but  I don’t  think  it  would  work  that  way. 

9465.  Mr.  Cusack. — Don’t  you  think  economy  can  be 
carried  out  by  abolishing  some  of  these  unions  and 
amalgamating  them  with  others  ? — I believe  so ; I would 
like  the  greatest  comfort  to  be  given  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
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Mr.  S.  Monaghan  examined. 


9466.  Mr.  Cusack. — You  are  a representative  of  No.  2 
Bural  District  Council? — Yes. 

S467.  And  you  are  a member  from  the  County  Armagh 
as  well? — 'Yes. 

9468.  You  want  to  confine  your  remarks  altogether 
to  the  outdoor  relief  system  ? — I have  been  a member  of 
the  Newry  Board  of  Guardians  for  about  three  years. 
When  I entered  that  Board  of  Guardians  three  years 
ago,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  the  amount 
ntiieh  was  expended  per  week  on  outdoor  relief  was, 
at  the  most,  £37  a week  ; that  was  when  it  was  con- 
fined to  what  we  would  call  electoral  charges ; at  the 
present  time  it  is  £47  a week,  and  I might  say  that 
very  recently  it  was  about  £56  a week,  and  I would 
say  that  if  it  was  made  what  we  used  to  call  electoral 
divisional  charges  that  it  would  bring  down  this  out- 
door relief  business.  While  I say  that,  I am  not 
opposed  to  outdoor  relief  in  the  least,  because  I be- 
lieve it  is  the  proper  manner  in  which  to  distribute  re- 
lief to  the  deserving  poor ; I only  speak  as  a farmer, 
as  a rural  Guardian — a much  maligned  man.  Take  a 
labourer  on  a farm,  the  most  that  he  can  really  have 
in  that  case  is  about  6s.  a week  ; say  that  man  goes 
and  marries,  he  keeps  a wife  and  family,  and,  no 
matter  what  economy  he  can  have  used,  his  ultimate 
fate  must  be  either  the  workhouse  or  outdoor  relief. 
And  I think  in  a case  of  that  kind  if,  when  he  comes 
to  about  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of  age,  that  man 
is  unable  to  work  or  derive  any  salary  for  his  work, 
he  should  get  2s.  or  3s.  a week.  But  since  this  thing 
went  from  electoral  divisional  to  union  charges,  al- 
though we  have  been  getting  nothing  more  for  the 
country  districts,  the  outdoor  relief  has  gone  up. 

9469.  Chairman. — In  the  town  ? — I don’t  wish  to  say 
anything  in  the  absence  of  parties  who  represent  the 
Town,  but  I believe  outdoor  relief  has  gone  up  in  the 

9470.  Mr.  Cusack. — You  would  advocate  going  back 
to  the  old  system  of  divisional  rating  instead  of  union- 
at-large? — Quite  so. 

9471.  Chairman. — For  outdoor  relief  only  ? — Outdoor 
relief  only.  It  leaves  it  to  the  elected  representative 
of  the  electoral  division  to  recommend  the  party  who 
gets  the  outdoor  relief,  and  I can  say  that  any  elected 
Guardian  knows  the  party  whom  he  recommends  to  get 
outdoor  relief. 

9472.  Mr.  Cusack. — It  would  cause  better  super- 
vision?— I believe  so. 

9473.  Chairman. — You  axe  an  elected  Guardian,  and 
have  your  voice  in  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  to  the 
town  cases  ; do  you  dissent  from  any  ?— Often. 

9474.  In  what  class  of  cases  do  you  dissent? — I might 
say  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  in  the 
towns;  it  is  nothing  for  the  Newry  Guardians  to  come 
up  there  and  stay  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  almost 
■every  day ; it  is  a very  important  matter  for  a man 
who  has  to  travel,  say  twenty-eight  miles,  and  leave 
his  own  business ; and  if  a case  in  the  town  comes  up 
they  are  almost  always  there ; the  rural  Guardians  may 
not  be  always  there ; they  can  carry  their  case,  whereas 
the  rural  Guardians  have  no  voice  at  all. 

9475.  I am  speaking  about  the  eases  that  are  ruled 
upon  when  you  are  present ; what  class  of  cases  get 
outdoor  relief  which  in  your  opinion  ought  not?— I 
always,  when  I am  there,  take  the  recommendation  of 
the  relieving  officer. 

9476.  Do  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as  a body,  some- 
tmies  act  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  relieving 
officer?— Well,  the  Newry  Board  of  Guardians  I may 
«y,  m general,  do  not. 

9477.  What  class  of  cases  do  you  differ  from  the 
Guardians  and  relieving  officer  in  thinking  are  not  sub- 
jects for  outdoor  relief? — The  point  comes  up  in  this 
■'ray— if  I would  have  a case  I considered  deserving 
of  relief  I would  go  up  there — > — 

9478.  I understand  that,  but  I am  speaking  of  a case 
that  somebody  else  has  ; if  a town  Guardian  has  a case, 
and  you  are  there ; you  say  there  are  some  cases  in 
wuich  relief  is  given  where  you  don’t  think  it  ought  to 

e given ; what  class  of  cases  are  those  ? — 1 would 
always  go  on  this  supposition  that  if  a town  Guardian 
recommends  that  this  party  should  have  relief — I know 
nothing  about  the  case  at  all ; this  gentleman  reeom- 
mends  it,  so  it  is  only  a recommendation  of  divisional 
relief  after  all. 

9479.  And.  you  are  not  acquainted-  with  the  circum- 
Exactly  °f  °f  ^eae  cases  t*iafc  c0?ne  forward?— 

Mr  Cusack.— I believe  you  particularly  object 


to  outdoor  relief  being  given  to  a house  where  there 
are  people  bringing  in  money  ?— Most  decidedly. 

9481.  In  some  of  the  town  cases  do  you  know  that 
toiL  ®en  done Very  often;  I have  always  objected 

9482.  You  don’t  object  to  outdoor  relief  as  a whole? 
No ; I think  it  is  the  best  way  of  giving  it. 

9483.  And  you  think  some  of  the  Guardians  vote  on 
rural  relief  that  don’t  know  anything  about  it? — I am 
afraid  so. 

94S4.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  the  tramp 
question  or  the  boarding  out  of  paupers? — In  connec- 
f ion  with  the  children,  I have  formed  an  opinion  that 
I believe  all  children  in  the  workhouse,  that  are  born 
m the  workhouse,  should  be  removed  from  the  taint  of 
that  place  ; they  should  not  even  have  it  cast  up  to 
them  m later  days  that  they  were  bom  in  the  work- 
house  ; they  should  be  boarded  out. 

9485.  Would  you  apply  that-  to  the  old  people?— 
.there  is  a difference  between  old  people,  who  are  resi- 
dent in  the  workhouse  ; there  are  some  old  people  who 
have  worked  very  hard  all  their  days,  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  their  days  see  there  is  no  place  for  them  only 
t be  workhouse  ; it  is  very  hard  in  classification  to  have 
these  classed  with  the  tramps,  or  the  casuals,  or  the  out- 
casts of  society ; there  should  be  classification  at  the 
very  least. 

9486.  You  would  separate  the  old  decent  people  from 
the  other  class  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

9487.  Could  you  not  have  that  classification  itself  in 
die  workhouse  without  boarding  out? — Yes. 

9438.  Mr.  MtjAnaghan.— In  regard  to  outdoor  relief, 
did  you  ever  adopt  the  system  of  having  one  special 
day  in  the  month,  for  instance  the  day  that  the  finance 
business  of  the  Guardians  is  carried  on  ; if  you  adopted 
one  day  in  the  month  for  the  consideration  of  the  out- 
door relief  cases,  would  you  not  give  the  rural  Guar- 
dians an  opportunity  of  considering  all  the  cases?— 
During  the  time  I have  been  a member  of  the  Newry 
Board  of  Guardians  that  has  never  been  adopted. 

9489.  But  it  could  be? — Yes;  and  would  De  a very 
wise  arrangement. 

9490.  Suppose  you  get  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  give  notice  that  the  question 
of  giving  outdoor  relief  should  be  only  considered  on 
one  day  in  the  month — name  a day,  and  that  would 
bring  in  a large  concourse  of  people  ; would  not  that 
do  away  with  the  difficulty  you  refer  to  with  regard  to 
the  country  portion  of  the  hoard  ?— I never  heard  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  before. 

9491.  I may  tell  you  it  is  in  existence  in  a union  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  is  found  to  work  satisfac- 
torily?— I will  consider  the  advisability  of  giving  a 
notice  of  motion  to  that  effect. 

9492.  Have  you  ever  considered,  in  the  event  of  one 
union  being  chosen  for  Armagh  where  that  union 
should  be  ? — Well,  sir,  I have. 

9493.  From  a broad  point  of  view,  not  from  any  nar- 
row local  view  ? — I have  ; but  I am  afraid,  considerin'* 
Armagh  geographically,  that  Armagh  is  cut  out  for  two 
unions— that  is  for  Newry  in  the  south  and  Armagh  in 
the  north.  Now  Newry  is  a very  important  union  ; it 
is  about  the  third  or  fourth  most  important  union  in 
Ireland,  and  we  have  splendid  buildings,  most  recently 
erected,  and  Armagh  is  a very  important  union,  of 
course.  But  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  bring 
Guardians,  supposing  there  was  only  one  union  in 
Armagh,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  bring  Guar- 
dians to  represent  Forkhill  and  Jonesboro’  to  Armagh. 

9494.  No  matter  what  you  go  to  do  there  will  be  an 
obstacle  in  accomplishing  reform,  but  could  you  not 
imagine  a system  of  representation — dispensary  areas 
or  so— that  would  meet  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
Guardians  ; lessening  the  number  and  widening  the 
area  of  representation  ?— It  would  lessen  the  number  ; 

I really  could  not  think  that  on  the  present  franchise 
you  could  get  a person  from  Forkhill  or  Jonesboro'  to 
come  to  Armagh  for  a weekly  meeting. 

9495.  Supposing  the  meetings  were  monthly,  or  a 
visiting  committee  had  the  duty  of  attending  to  minor 
matters  and  the  Guardians  had  only  to  attend  once  a 
month,  could  they  not  come  to  Armagh  as  well  as  they 
do  to  the  County  Council  ? — -If  yo-u  limited  the  number 
to  thirty. 

9496.  How  would  that  strike  you  as  a feasible  pro- 
posal ?— It  would  not  strike  me  that  they  could  repre- 
sent the  poor;  the  paramount  duty  of  a Guardian  is  to 
represent  the  poor,  and  he  could  not  know  the  poor  if 
he  took  in  the  district  of  a'  dispensary  doctor. 

2 S 2 
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Mr.  S. 
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9497.  Could  not  these  dispensary  members  regulate 
the  work  of  the  poor  in  their  own  dispensary  district? 
— If  you  put  it  in  that  way,  perhaps  they  could. 

9498.  That  is  one  way  of  getting  round  this  trouble  of 
representation.  It  is  quite  plain  that  to  expect  all  the 
Guardians  of  this  county  to  come  to  Armagh  once  a 
week  would  be  out  of  all  reason,  but  if  some  system 
like  that  was  adopted  do  you  not  think  it  would  get 
over  a good  deal  of  the  difficulty? — Considering  the 
buildings  we  have  at  Newry  and  the  expense  we  have 
gone  to  these  last  two  or  three  years — some  £8,000 — 
it  would  seem  preposterous  that  these  buildings  would 
not  be  utilised  m connection  with  the  poor. 

9499.  Suppose  there  were  two  unions  in  Armagh, 
would  not  the  system  I have  tried  to  outline  recom- 
mend itself  to  you? — 'Yes ; I really  think  there  are 
too  many  Guardians. 

9500.  Have  you  many  tramps  in  your  house? 

Mr.  Bell. — About  11S  in  the  week  on  an  average. 

9501.  Mr.  Mtjukaghaw. — Don’t  you  think  if  power 
was  given  to  the  local  bodies  to  detain  those  tramps 
for  three  days  it  would  have  a restrictive  effect  on 
them ; usually  they  come  for  a lodging  in  the  house 
the  night  before  a fair  or  market,  and  if  they  were 
detained  three  days  they  would  lose  their  fair  or 
market? — As  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is  we  will 
always  have  tramps  ; wo  have  endeavoured  to  bring  in 
the  stone-breaking  business  in  Newry,  and  it  has  no 
effect  in  making  them  a lesser  number. 


9502.  You  have  heard  what  the  doctors  said  »■«. 
regard  to  Guardian,,  with  regard  to&eirmwillm,S 
to  do  wliat  is  necessary  to  bring  comfort  to  the  ivvT8 

whor,KeSai 


9503.  You  think  the  doctors  overdid  the  subiect?-*. 
far  as  our  union  is  concerned,  we  are  in  oombW 
accord  with  our  medical  officers,  and  I don’t  think  th 
stretch  much,  as  far  as  has  been  said  in  this  vitnZ 
box.  W3i 


9504.  And  any  reasonable  reform  asked  far?— Th 
Guardians  consider  it  on  its  merits,  and  have  aknoJ 
always  concurred  with  the  recommendation  of  the  medi 
cal  officers. 

9505.  You  have  no  friction  in  your  union?— No 

9506.  Mr.  Cusack.— If  there  was  one  central  work 
house  do  you  think  the  expense  of  the  Guardians 
travelling  from  the  extremity  of  Armagh  to  that  central 
workhouse  would  prevent  them  going?— They  could  not 
attend  at  all. 

9507.  You  are  a County  Councillor? — Yes. 

9508.  And  you  know  the  expense  you  are  put  to 

attending  Armagh  ; do  you  know  that  the  Councillors 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  countv  hardlv 
attend?— That  is  so.  * r 


9509.  You  think  then  those  two  unions  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  Armagh? — That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Cusack. — That  closes  my  ease  for  Newry. 


Mr.  P. 
M'Conville 


Mr.  P.  M'Conville  examined. 


9510.  Mr.  Laverty. — 'You  are  Chairman  of  the  Cross- 
mnglen  Rural  District  Council? — 'Yes. 

9511.  And  your  Council  is  decidedly  against  this 
idea  of  amalgamating  workhouses? — Yes. 

9512.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  Castleblayney 
"Workhouse  has  been  recently  extensively  repaired?— 
Yes 

9513.  And  has  £1,100  been  spent  upon  it? — Yes. 

9514.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  pro- 
portion of  that  was  contributed  by  you? 

Chairman. — We  had  that  already. 

Mr.  Laverty. — Orossmaglen  contributed  about  3d.  in 
•die  £ of  that ; are  you  of  opinion  that  if  this  idea  of 
amalgamation  was  carried  out  it  would  be  rather  a loss 
to  the  ratepayers  than  a gain? — Certainly. 

9515.  Is  that  on  account  of  increased  expenditure? 
— Yes. 

9516.  Do  you  think  there  would  he  increased  ex- 
penditure in  superannuating  the  officers,  for  instance  ? 
— Yes 

9517.  And  increased  salaries  also  at  the  selected 
centres? — Yes. 

9518.  You  think  if  two  or  one  workhouse  was  done 
away  with  the  salaries  in  the  selected  centre  would 
be  increased  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  overbalance  any 
gain. 

9519.  Are  you  also  of  opinion  that  there  would  he 
heavily  increased  expenditure  over  the  conveyance  of 
the  sick,  infirm,  and  pauper  inmates  to  the  selected 
centres  ?— Certainly,  and  a great  hardship  to  the  poor, 
too. 

9520.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  at  this  inquiry 
and  in  Monaghan  about  auxiliary  asylums  and 
orphanages ; do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
equip  these  auxiliary  asylums  and  orphanages  without 
enormous  expense? — I think  a greater  expense  than 
the  present  system. 

9521.  And  when  they  would  have  all  these  pauper 
arcadias  constructed  don’t  you  think  the  amount  to 
be  incurred  for  upkeep  would  far  and  away  dispose 
of  the  apparent  saving  by  abolishing  the  unions? — I 
believe  tne  rates  would  be  higher  than  at  present. 

9522.  The  District  Council  you  represent  is  over- 
whelmingly Catholic  in  religion? — Yes. 

9523.  ft  has  been  suggested  you  should  be  tacked 
on  to  Armagh  or  Newry? 

Mr.  Cusack. — Newry. 

An  Armagh  Guardian. — We  would  not  take  you. 


9524.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  don’t  want  to  be  parted 
from  Castleblayney? — No,  it  is  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  whole  district. 

9525.  Suppose  some  unfortunate  train  of  circum- 
stances brought  you  to  Newry,  how  far  would  you  have 
to  travel? — Almost  eighteen  miles. 

9526.  Would  you  not  also  have  to  go  over  an  im- 
passible mountain  barrier  as  well? — The  worst  road 
in  Ireland. 

9627.  Are  not  some  of  the  hills  between  Crossma- 
glen  and  Newry  as  high  as  1,800  feet — Slievegullion  ?— 
It  is  up  to  2,000  feet. 

Chairman. — And  the  road  goes  right  over  the  top 
of  it! 

9528.  Mr.  Laverty. — You  don’t  want  to  go  to  N$wry, 
and  think  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  for  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  system?— I 
think  so ; a poor  person  brought  in  an 
ambulance  from  the  furthest  part  of  our  district  to 
Newry  I don’t  believe  would  be  alive  when  they  got 
there. 

9529.  Mr.  Cusack. — Don’t  you  go  four  times  a year 
to  Judge  Fisbey  in  Newry? — The  sick  people  don’t  go 
there. 

9530.  Mr.  Laverty. — Of  course,  this  idea  of  amalga- 
mation could  not  be  carried  out  without  interfering- 
very  considerably  with  the  principles  of  the  IncaT 
Government  Act  of  1898 ; it  would  have  to-  be  re- 
pealed?— I think  so. 

9531.  Mr.  Cusack. — If  you  must  go  to  any  place, 
where  would  you  go  to  in  the  County  Armagh?— We 
could  not  go  to  any  place  only  to  Newry,  in  the 
County  Armagh. 

9532.  Mr.  Laverty. — Is  your  district  a very  poor 
district? — ‘Very  poor. 

9533.  If  there  was  an  ambulance  sent  to  take  all  the1 

sick  and  infirm  people  there  who  now  go  to  Castle- 
blayney it  would  almost  add  half  the  present  rate 
again? — They  go  in,  carts  and  conveyances  of  their 
own.  . , 

9534.  And  the  workhouse  at  Castleblayney  is  nnea 
very  largely  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  your  district  r 

9535.  Don’t  some  of  the  farmers  go  into  the  hospital 

9536.  Mr.  Cusack. — Newry  is  your  County  Court 
town? — Yes. 


Mr.  Patrick 
M'Shane. 


Mr.  Patrick  M'Shane  examined. 


9537.  Mr.  Laverty. — Yon  are  a District  Councillor 
for  Orossmaglen? — Yes. 

9538.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  M'Conville  said?— 
Yes. 

9539.  Do  you  agree  with  his  views?— I do. 


9540.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a definite  disadv 
tage  to  be  sent  to  Newry? — I am  sure  it  would. 

9541.  Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  your  distn 
and  the  poverty  of  it,  are  yon  of  opinion  it  worn 
impossible  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  system  p 
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perly  if  it  was  tacked  on  to  Newry  ? — I think  it  would 
be  hard  on  them. 

9542.  Do  you  think  Annagh  completely  out  of  the 
question  ? — I would  not  like  to  hear  about  it  at  all ; it 
is  too  far  away  from  us,  twenty  miles ; Newry  is  still 
worse,  it  is  a worse  road. 

9543.  What  about  the  people  of  Oarrickmacross? — 
I would  not  agree  with  them  at  all. 

9544.  Mr.  Cusack. — Have  you  ever  been  to  see  Judge 
Eisbey  in  Newry? — Never. 

9545.  A lot  of  Crossmaglen  people  do  come  to  see 
him.  If  the  Commission  does  shut  up  Castleblayney 
Workhouse  where  should  the  Armagh  portion  go  to  ? — 
I don’t  know ; it  would  be  a very  great  hardship. 


9546.  Where  should  it  go  to;  would  not  Newry  be  Dec  i 1903. 

the  most  reasonable  place? — I don’t  know;  Newry  ’ - — 
has  a bad  road.  Mr.  Patrick 

9547.  Would  you  go  to  Armagh  in  preference? — M'Shane. 
Indeed  I would  not  go  to  Armagh  at  all. 

9548.  Where  would  you  go?— I think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  it  remain  as  it  is. 

9549.  Mr.  Laverty. — Tuberculosis  is  very  common 
m your  district? — It  is. 

9550.  You  are  a member  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians ; have  they  not  equipped  two  new  con- 
sumptive wards? — They  have,  and  spent  about  £1,000 
lately,  and  it  cost  our  part  of  the  union  about  £700. 


Mr.  James  Ohr  examined. 


9551.  Chairman. — What  are  you  desirous  of  saying? 
—There  are  just  four  points  I want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  harmless 
lunatics  in  workhouses,  I am  strongly  in  favour  of 
asking  the  Government  to  apply  the  capitation  grant, 
and  if  they  did  so,  I believe,  the  Guardians  could  pro- 
vide better  accommodation  for  them.  I don’t  think 
the  harmless  lunatics  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
workhouse ; there  would  be  a most  enormous  expense 
in  adding  to  the  existing  asylums,  and  there  would 
be  greater  economy  if  they  were  kept  in  the  work- 
houses, and  better  accommodation  could  be  provided. 
But  I don’t  think  you  can  persuade  the  Guardians  to 
do  that  unless  the  Government  can  see  their  way  to 
give  a capitation  grant. 

9552.  Chairman. — Would  you  approve  of  taking  a 
disused  workhouse  as  an  auxiliary  asylum  ? — I would ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I think  the  Government  ought 
to  be  pressed  to  give  this  capitation  grant,  the  same  as 
to  asylums. 

9553.  For  all  lunatics,  no  matter  where  they  are? — 
Yes.  Another  point  is  divisional  rating.  I am 
strongly  m favour  of  returning  to  the  old  divisional 
rating.  I think  this  union  rating  has  been  a great 
mistake.  Take  any  Guardian  belonging  to  a division. 
It  is  that  Guardians  interest  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  the  divsion,  and  see  that  there  is  no  waste,  and  that 
the  paupers  in  his  charge  are  properly  looked  after. 
But  now  a Guardian,  when  he  knows  that  there  is 
union  rating,  has  not  the  same  interest  in  the  division 
that  he  would  have  otherwise.  I don’t  believe  these 
divisions  looked  after  by  Guardians  are  looked  after 
ia  the  same  way  as  when  there  was  divisional  rating ; 
the  interests  are  the  other  way. 

9554.  Do  you  mean  both  as  regards  attendance  at 
the  workhouse  and  interest  in  incurring  expenses? — 
i won’t  say  so  much  about  attendance  at  the  work- 
house;  but  take  a Guardian  who  has  a number  of 
applications  for  outdoor  relief : he  knows  it  comes 
off  the  union,  and  is  not  chargeable  to  his  own  division 
at  all;  and  some  Guardians  look  upon  it  as  their 
interest  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  union  as  they  can. 

I am  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief,  but  don’t  approve  of 
the  abuse  of  it ; and  I think  the  cause  of  the  abuse 
is  this  union  rating. 

9555.  Can  yon  tell  us  in  what  way  exactly  the  abuse 
comes  about;  what  class  of  cases  are  they  lax  about? 

I think  it  altogether  hinges  upon  union  rating.  A 
Guardian  of  the  division  naturally  will  say  : “ This  is 
charged  on  the  union,  not  on  my  division ; therefore, 
it  is  a mere  bagatelle  on  me. 

9556.  You  think  that  leads  them  to  give  relief  in 
cases  in  which  relief  ought  not  to  be  given  out  of  the 
workhouse? — Yes ; and  in  cases  where  relief  ought  to 
be  given  I don’t  think  it  gets  proper  attention ; it  cuts 
both  ways. 

9557.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — It  may  deprive  some  divi- 
sions that  really  do  need  relief  from  getting  relief  ? — 

I don’t  say  that. 

9558.  For  instance,  an  electoral  division  that  was 
Teiy  poor  and  had  two  or  three  cases  on  it  already, 
might  not  die  fact  that  an  additional  charge  would 
be  entirely  paid  for  by  that  particular  division  pre- 
vent the  Guardians  from  giving  relief,  although,  it 
might  be  absolutely  necessary? — 'That  is  one  way  of 
looking  at  it,  undoubtedly.  And  then  another  dis- 
advantage; I myself  am  in  favour  of  divisional 
ratrng;  But  another  disadvantage  of  electoral  division 
ratang  is  that  a poor  division  has  to  pay  for  its  own 
upkeep,  and  a rich  division  may  have  no  poor  at  all, 
and  it  escapes. 


9559.  The  burden,  therefore,  is  unfairly  borne,  and 
by  enlarging  the  area  you  distribute  the  burden?— I 
have  thought  of  that,  too,  as  I say  there  are  argu- 
ments  on  both  sides ; I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a mistake  to  have  union  rating.  The  next 
point  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  with  regard 
to  hospitals  m workhouses.  I think  the  abolition  of 
hospitals,  not  workhouses,  would  be  a great  mistake. 
Ihe  hospitals  have  been  greatly  improved  in  all  the 
union  workhouses,  and  I think  there  is  a difficulty 
about  admitting  paying  patients.  A great  many 
patients  are  admitted  to  the  hospitals  in  the  work- 
houses,  and  they  don’t  pay  according  to  their  means, 
there  is  some  difficulty,  I believe,  about  admitting 
those  patients.  It  is  done  to  prevent  infectious  dis- 
eases spreading ; although  I understand  it  is  not  a 
recognised  thing,  but  at  the  same  time  the  guardians 
look  upon  it  as  a case  of  necessity ; infectious  diseases 
must  be  stamped  out;  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
spread  over  the  country.  In  the  infirmary  here  in 
Annagh  they  dqn’t  admit  infectious  cases  at  all ; they 
have  no  wards  for  it ; and  if  an  infections  case  turns 
up,  there  is  no  other  place  to  send  it  to  except  the 
workhouse  hospital,  and  the  workhouse  hospitals,  I 
believe,  are  very  well  managed  at  the  present  time, 
greatly  improved  in  the  management,  and  any  inter- 
ference with  the  workhouse  hospitals,  I think,  would', 
be  a very  serious  mistake. 

9560.  Chairman. — 'You  admit  that  something  more 
might  be  done  for  improvement;  you  don’t  look  on 
it  as  having  reached  a pitch  of  perfection  ?— I don’t 
believe  there  is  such  a thing  as  perfection  in  this, 
world. 


9561.  You  think  enough  has  been  spent  on  them  ?— ■ 
I think  there  has  been  a very  great  deal  of  money- 
spent;  I know  there  has  in  Armagh;  in  the  last 
three  years  there  has  been  more  money  spent  than  in. 
twenty  years  before,  so  that  at  the  rate  we  have  been 
advancing  we  have  not  been  losing  any  time  in  spend- 
ing money.  I don’t  say  that  proper  accommodation 
ought  not  to  he  provided,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
must  consider  the  ratepayers,  and  they  have  as  much 
to  bear  at  the  present  time  as  they  possibly  can.  My 
experience  of  the  Armagh  Guardians  is  that  they  are 
quite  willing  to  provide  proper  accommodation,  but 
not  any  waste. 

9562.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  is  no  unwillingness  : 
on  the  part  of  the  present-day  guardians  to  give  what.- 
is  considered  comfort  and  all  due  attention  to  the  . 
requirements  of  the  sick  poor?— I don’t  believe  there. 


9563.  You  heard  what  the  doctors  said  this  mom-, 
ing? — No;  I was  not  present. 

9564.  Chairman. — "What  is  the  next  point  — There- 
is  one  other  point  I want  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the, 
amalgamation  of  workhouses.  This  matter  has  been 
very  carefully  considered  by  the  County  Council,  and. 
wo  have  come  to  the  decision  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  amalgamate  any  workhouses  in  this  county; 
because  we  have  carefully  considered  every  workhouse 
in  the  county,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  amalgamate  any  work- 
houses  in  this  county. 

9565.  Owing  to  the  hardship  to  the  sick?— Yes,  and 
the  position  of  the  workhouses. 

9566.  Mr.  Cusack.— Geographical  position  ? .Yes. 

Armagh  Union  in  point  of  area  is  the  largest  in  the 
union.  I don’t  think  it  is  the  largest  in  point  of 
accommodation.  I don’t  think  anyone  would  imagine 
you  could  do  away  with  Armagh  Workhouse.  It  is 
in  the  most  central  position,  and  Lurgan  is  a most 


Mr.  JameB  Orr 
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Dee'l  1903.  excellent  institution,  and  they  have  a very  fine  liospi- 
-1—  ’ tal  there,  and  I don’t  think  from  the  evidence  I have 

Mr.  James  Orr  heard  that  it  would  be  wise  to  interfere  with  Castle- 
blayney. 

9567.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Suppose  the  workhouse  for 
the  future  would  be  only  a place  for  the  destitute  and 
infirm,  who  are  not  ill,  do  you  not  think  that  one 
house  of  that  description  would  be  large  enough  for 
the  400  of  such  a class  in  this  county,  provided  that  m 
the  various  localities  suitable  hospital  accommodation 
was  provided  for  the  sick? — I want  to  explain  it  in 
this  way,  that  that  is  a matter  that  has  not  been 
brought  before  the  attention  of  the  County  Council  or 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  a 
matter  that  any  witness  that  lias  come  here,  or  will 
come  here,  has  considered  sufficiently — that  is  one  of 
the  very  things  that  ought  to  be  brought  before  us. 

9568.  That  is  the  very  first  query  that  local  bodies 
are  asked  on  the  sheet  of  queries.  “Whether  any 
Poor  Law  unions  could  be  dissolved  with  advantage 
to  the  ratepayers,  and  without  hardship  to  the  sick  and 
destitute  poor ; and  if  any  such  dissolution  be  deemed 
desirable,  what  arrangements,  by  amalgamation  of 
unions  or  otherwise,  should  be  substituted  therefor?" 
— The  question  you  ask  does  not  come  in  there  at  all. 
The  question  you  asked  me  was  this : Provided  that 
they  were  retained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  poor 
and  infirm.  Now,  no  one  under  that  query  could 
imagine  for  a moment  that  he  was  going  to  be  asked 
a question  of  that  kind. 

9569.  That  is  the  question  I would  like  to  put  to 
you  now.  If  there  were  in  the  various  localities — 
Lurgan,  Portadown,  and  Newry — hospitals  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick,  do  you  not  think  that  one 
workhouse  in  the  county  would  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate 300  or  400  of  the  old  and  unfit  for  work  class 
which  the  county  has  at  present? — In  answering  that 
question  I might  say  the  accommodation  would  be 
sufficient,  but  it  would  not  be  expedient.  I don't 
think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  follow  a course  of 
that  kind  owing  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
workhouses. 

8570.  Do  you  think  it  is  well,  economically,  or  from 
-any  point  of  view,  to  keep  up  houses  that  are  half- 
used,  and  altogether  unsuitable  for  the  purpose? — I 
quite  agree  with  you ; they  are  unsuitable. 

9571.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  to  keep  up  three  or 
four  of  these  houses  when  one  could  fulfil  all  the 
necessary  functions  of  the  county? — I don’t  under- 
stand your  question  in  that  way.  That  is  a very 
broad  question,  that  would  need  to  be  considered  from 
all  sides.  You  put  it  to  me  in  this  way : Do  I think 
that  one  workhouse  would  accommodate  the  poor  and 
infirm,  and  that  class  alone.  There  might  be  sufficient 
accommodation  for  that  class  in  one  workhouse,  but  J 
don’t  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  do.  You 
would  have  to  go  further,  and  say  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  harmless  lunatics  and  old  people. 

9572.  Supposing  the  lunatics  were  put  into  an 
auxiliary  asylum  and  the  children  boarded  out,  and 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  sent  to  some  re- 
formatory institution,  you  would  have  nothing  left 
but  the  sick  and  infirm? — That  is  another  point  I 
•could  not  agree  with  you  in.  I would  be  heartily  glad 
to  see  all  the  children  boarded  out,  and  I think  Mr. 
Agnew  will  remember  that  I was  the  means  of  getting 
a resolution  passed  boarding  out  the  orphan  children 
in  the  Armagh  Workhouse.  'But,  would  you  take 
away  the  illegitimate  children  from  the  mothers,  and 
allow  the  mothers  to  go  out  and,  perhaps,  bring  in 
another  batch  of  illegitimate  children  in  a year  or  two. 

9573.  That  would  he  a question  for  the  legislators ; 
it  is  for  us  to  consider  the  desirability  of  such  an 
arrangement?— You  put  a question  to  me  that  would 
have  to  be  .answered  half-a-dozen  ways.  You  would 
have  to  begin  and  take  the  different  classes  in  the 
workhouse,  and  see  how  you  would  deal  with  them. 


9574.  What  would  you  do  with  the  lunatics?  r 
think  the  workhouse  would  be  a suitable  place  h 
the  guardians  should  get  the  capitation  grant.  ’ 

9575.  Don’t  you  think  they  ought  to  be  put  into  an 
institution  apart  from  the  ordinary  class  and  oi 
them  special  treatment?— I do;  but  I think  yon 

be  very  careful ; you  can  go  too  far.  The  ratepayers 
have  been  paying  a lot  of  rates,  and  you  can  bo  ton 
far  in  taxing  them  in  the  future.  My  experienced 
the  board  of  guardians  has  been  that  they  are  willine 
to  do  everything  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  in 
mates. 

9576.  The  question  I put  supposes  that  it  would  he 
for  cheapness,  on  the  side  of  economy,  if  6Uct,  a 
change  was  made,  supposing  it  would  not  increase  the 
cost,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  these 
afflicted  people  to  be  in  an  auxiliary  asylum  than  to 
remain  as  they  are  in  the  workhouses,  where  they  are 
only  half  looked  after  ? — I do  ; provided  there  could  he 
a saving  in  some  other  way  that  could  make  up  for 
the  additional  cost.  If  there  was  any,  I would  be  in 
favour  of  that. 

9577.  Do  you  not  think  the  upkeep  of  these  laree 
institutions  in  the  amount  for  repairs  and  fuel  isaa 
large  item  ? — Yes ; but  I don’t  see  how  you  could  close 
any  workhouse  in  Armagh.  In  some  counties,  where 
any  workhouse  could  be  done  without,  by  all  means 
amalgamate  them,  and  use  them  for  the  purposes  you 
suggest. 

9578.  Why  should  a principle  that  is  good  elsewhere 
not  apply  to  Armagh  ? — I considered  the  question  care- 
fully, and  so  did  the  County  Council,  and  we  have 
come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  no  workhouse 
could  be  done  without  in  the  County  Armagh. 

9579.  Dr.  Bigger. — Was  it  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  County  Council? — I believe  it  was. 

9580.  Mr.  Wilson. — I think  the  County  Council  of 
Armagh  have  passed  a resolution  recommending  that 
an  infirmary  or  hospital  should  be  allowed  for  Porta- 
down?— Yes,  that  is  so ; I raised  the  question  myself 
with  regard  to  that.  I asked  the  chairman’s  ruling, 
supposing  that  this  auxiliary  hospital  or  infirmary 
were  built  in  Portadown  would  it  be  a union  rating, 
and  the  chairman  was  of  opinion  that  it  would,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  I voted  for  this  resolution. 

9581.  Mr.  Lavcrty. — With  regard  to  union  rating, 
lias  the  expenditure  on  outdoor  relief  increased  in 
Armagh? — I have  not  the  figures  before  me. 

9582.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  Castle- 
blayney  Union  they  have  reduced  outdoor  relief  by 
£240  a year  ? — I would  not  be  surprised. 

9583.  Mr.  Cusaclc. — Do  you  think  if  you  had  one 
workhouse  in  Armagh,  had  the  lunatics  in  one  place, 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  in  another,  the 
aged  and  infirm  in  another,  the  sick  in  another  and 
boarded  out  in  another,  would  that  bi-ing  economy?— 
I would  not  be  for  that  at  all.  I don't  think  you 
could  do  with  fewer  workhouses  in  Armagh. 

9584-.  Mr.  Murnaghan.—  My  question  was  simply 
this : That  if  we  leave  in  tlie  county  hospitals  in 
different  localities,  a hospital  that  will  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  locality  for  the  sick ; if  we  take 
away  the  mothei's  of  illegitimate  children,  very  few  in 
number,  only  eight  or  ten  in  Armagh,  get  them  sent  to 
a reformatory  institution  of  some  description,  which 
has  been  strongly  advocated ; if  we  take  away  the 
children  and  board  them  out,  a thing  that  everybody 
advocates ; if  we  take  the  lunatics  and  put  them  into 
auxiliary  asylums,  which  everybody  approves  in 
theory,  then  you  have  nothing  left  but  the  infirm  and 
destitute ; would  not,  in  that  case,  one  house  for  the 
county  supply  the  needs  for  that  particular  class,  that 
is  the  point? 

Mr.  Cusack. — Do  you  think  that  would  mean  in- 
creased economy? — I don’t  think  so. 


Sir  Jame3 
Stronge. 


Sir  James  Henry  Stronge,  Bart.,  examined. 


9585.  Chairman.— You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council? — I am.  and  also  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  I was  asked  to  attend  on  behalf  of  both  bodies  to 
state  their  views  generally  on  these  queries.  As  to 
the  idea  of  suppressing  one  or  more  of  the  workhouses 
in  the  county,  the  County  Council  was  unanimously 
against  it,  and  it  was,  I think,  on  my  proposition  they 
voted  against,  it.  The  reasons  I gave  there  were  that 


the  Union  of  Armagh,  which  is  the  one  of  which  I 
know  most,  is  really  a large  union,  and  it  does  no 
follow  that  because  in  other  counties  small  unions 
could  be  amalgamated,  a large  union  like  Armag 
should  he  dissolved ; for,  in  my  opinion,  the  aftoN® 
of  a union  are  better  looked  after  when  it  is  of  t 
size  that  the  union  of  Armagh  is ; and  if  we  had  an. 
more  districts  added  to  us  the  distance  from  those 
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districts  might  be  too  great,  anl  there  would  be  less  charged  unon  was  limit*!  n.Q  1 

economy,  because  the  broader  the  back  off  which  t.1,*  , Tlle,  rea,|y  desei'' 


economy,  because  the  broader  the  back  off  which  the 
rates  are  levied  the  less  attention  the  guardians  pay 
to  it.  If  we  had  a larger  board  it  would  not  at  all 
facilitate  the  passage  of  business— there  probably 
would  be  a good  deal  more  talk  and  less  work  done. 
And  I think  that  a union  of  the  size  of  the  Union  of 
Armagh  is  probably  quite  large  enough  for  the  despatch 
of  business  that  comes  before  it.  Since  I have  been  in 
this  court,  partly  from  what  Mr.  Mumaghan  said,  I 
see  it  was  intended  we  should  read  into  this  query  a 
number  of  things  that  were  not  on  the  face  of  it.  We 


coses  were ‘artel, ded  to;  there  w^s  lesV  ciituee'of 'im-  ” 

position.  I never  saw  it  proved  that  cases  were  ad-  Sir  James 
nutted  which  ought  not  to  have  been,  but  there  were  Irei,ry 
suspicions  of  it,  but  outdoor  relief  increased,  and  stronSe- 
your  board  called  our  attention  to  the  increase  when 
the  new  system  came  in.  And  now  the  Guardians 
have  reverted  to  the  old,  stringent  test,  and  require 
a doctor’s  certificate  that  the  applicant  is  unfit  for 
removal  before  they  give  outdoor  relief.  They  have 
been  obliged  to  return  to  that  somewhat  severe  test 
are  supposed  to  express  an  opinion  as""to~  whether  have  n»v«  L0,^00?  greased,  but  I 

unions  might  be  suppressed,  supposing  that  this  and  9590  Mr  it_was  abused. 

’!“*  md  various  otter  things  were  talon  sway  from  tertffiThey  lm™,  fo  "ho  pSSt  J "tor*-  * *** 

9591.  Do  you  know  that  test  is  illegal?— So  I have 
heard  it  said,  but  I have  never  seen  a legal  decision 
on  the  subject ; but  I know  the  Local  Government; 

.Board  told  us  that  if  anyone  who  refused  to  come  in 
died  we  shouk!  be  held  responsible  for  the  death.  I 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  that  time, 
and  owing  to  that  decision  we  relaxed  the  rule  i 


diem,  the  business  that  they  at  present  administer 
these  questions  never  came  either  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians  or  the  County  Council,  and  I have  no 
power  of  forming  the  least  judgment  of  what  the  view 
of  those  bodies  would  be  on  a question  of  that  sort. 
But,  personally,  I must  say  it  has  come  upon  me  more 
or  less  by  surprise;  but  if  I were  asked  my  own 
opinion  I think  we  are  better  as  we  are.  Better  give 


the  Guardians  something  to  administer  >ately,  and  there  was  a very  large  increase,  until 

they  come  together.  When  they  have  plenty  to  do  it  the  Governmen-^  Board  took  the  other  side  of 

is  more  likely  they  would  attend  reaEr  and  do  f ’ aT*  Cal  H "X  attention  *o  the  large 

zs®i£2£  sm-t? 

«..  1 “**■  ‘he  fact  that  we  will  be 

someone,  and  I suppose 


blush  it  would  be  a 


advantage  end  th®  first  rP^rhap?  .S0I?e  medlum  ma7  be  found,  but  it  is  very 

‘ moTfert ant  t W *T°my  M ™ No.  5,  there  was  a 

as  «£  cfiMS-  *5  JtfSr 

it  fat,  and  they  of  mini™  S .“I  oonsidered  ject ; my  own  idea  too  that  it  should  bo  more  like  the- 
better  that  part  of  tli  BaXIS  E ‘ .ST1!1  c0“,"fr  <F»ts  apart  from  the  Pom-  Law,  have- 

Armagh  should  he  added  to  the  Arms, Thifo,  'V.  EX8  EE  W1™  the  'vorkhouse,  and  be  more  a 

when  tlie  board  met  tW*  ? jT:™  afe>  Union,  but  branch  of  the  county  infirmary.  It  was  in  my  mind 

ject  and  the  maioritv  of  tin*  Cun  7-Islon  on  * le  ®ub"  fbat  possibly  the  people  of  the  County  Down  would 

taking  in  the^anbridcJ  against  subscribe  to  some  extent,  like  to  the  county  infirmary, 

Council  the  represeiit^ive^of ' that  d^J  7 f *bat  S shottld  Partlr  be  supported  by  a grant 

against  being  included  in Trma-h  As  £"5?.  Wer?  Hm  the  ra  es>  and  be.  “«»  ® the  lines  of  the  county 

Question  the  Bnnwl  nf  *t. A , a , second  ,nfirmary  than  a union  infirmary,  the  distance  be- 

first  was  answereY^n°tl^7^ntivS  that  if  the  tween  Armagh  and  Portadown  being  easily  enough 

rnch  to  be  slfd  in  anSpy  ^ fi  thei*was  aot  very  managed.  As  to  No.  6,  both  bodies  thought  then 
9586.  No?— When  th^y  came  toSNont  M hnth  +h  ?Lould  b®  *,1C  sai?e  caPitat‘on.  for  lunatics  in  work- 
County  Council  and  t7  r (c).  hotb  the  bou&es  as  m asylums;  and  if  that  were  done  the 

decidedly  of  ODirim  tW  ti,:?^  ^ Guardians  were  Government  might  insist  on  Boards  of  Guardians 

m r out  children  should  be  extended,8^, ,7^6  Boarf  “ 6 accommodation  for  Iunatics  thoroughly 

G?a«l'ans  the  question  was  raised  that  there  might 
difficulties.  SimnncirifT  a.  a,  , & 


^difficulties.  Supposing  parents  came  to  the  house 
temporarily  with  children,  and  you  boarded  the 
Zrdr*"  out> . and  the  parents  got  employment  and 
went  out  again,  were  you  to  withdraw  the  children 
si  once  from  the  place  where  they  were  boarded  out? 


_ • accommodation  for  lunatics  thoroughly 

ip-to-date ; and  there  seems  to  he  an  idea  that  they 
could  get  everything  that  would  be  required  more- 
economically  in  the  workhouse,  if  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  were  encouraged  to  supply  them,  than  they 
would  in  the  county  asylum.  Whether  that  is  the 
case  or  not,  I am  not  personally  in  a position  to  say. 
That  8tn,cirlh7m  “1*  °,uaraeu .out  f One  thing  I should  like  to  say  on  the  subject:  I think 

was  that  it  m„i/k  a d,®CU!7’  but  Stl1  thelr  °Pinl<>n  the  reason  why  our  accommodation  for  the  nursing  has 
events  to  ext7d  tw7V1S  / £ S?,me  axtentafc  not  been  improved  further  than  it  has  is,  it  has  al- 

matter  of  £1!  F £n  °f  tbf  Guardians  in  the  ways  been  thrown  out  that  something  would  be  done 
Sst  thrS^  S I?6re  tb6re  Tas  somelhing  in  the  way  of  providing  a central  place,  and  we 
some  cases  inwh  7 Parenta  there  must  be  thought  it  not  wise  to  go  in  for  a large  expenditure 
the  children  I”1101*  m,8ht  be  advisable  to  board  of  money  when  the  whole  tiling  might  be  abolished 
95S7  f ■ °U\  nex.t  day-  I think  the  Government  ought  to  make  up 

__y  '•  Giving  the  Guardians  additional  discretion.?  their  minds  as  soon  as  possible  what  should  be  done 
es,  it  would  be  an  advantage,  but  they  did  think  about  the  lunatics.  That  has  always  been  our  answer 
fnrffc  WaS  S0”ie  . le  difficulty,  and  it  would  require  — we  are  watching  to  see  what  is  going  to  be  done, 
onner  consideration  whether  that  discretion  might  I understand  the  Inspector  of  Lunatics  was  not  dis- 
Cbnnl  j , Then,  as  to  No.  4,  both  the  County  satisfied  with  the  accommodation  provided,  except  in. 
E,™.  anid  tue  Board  of  Guardians  were  in  favour  of  minor  particulars,  that  could  be  very  easily  remedied, 

and  probably  will  be  remedied  now.  As  to  No.  7. 
about  paying  patients,  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been 
done.  We  manage  to  do  it  to  some  extent  in  Armagh, 
but  we  should  like  to  be  put  on  a regular  system,  and 


JijE*8  l“  Sectoral  division  rating  instead  of  nmon 

RraP““s!— They  thought  it  was 
Met  looked  after  for  all  purposes. 

9589.  Indorvr  ae  rtvr.n  7,  , _ , , out  we  snouia  nxe  to  oe  put  on  a regular  system,  and 

senerallv  oneno  V ou.  00r  ^es ; they  thought  given  more  power  to  do  it.  I have  not  heard  of  our 
federally  cases  were  better  investigated,  hut.  of  course  w.  w u.-  w ;+  .i, — 


at  the  ZT’n  bet^.r  mitigated,  but,  of  course,  having  lost  by  doing  it ; but  it  is  evident  there  i 

although  a „„  Guardians  it  was  not  unanimous,  danger  of  the  money  not  being  recoverable.  Then,  t 
revertma  to  were  in  favour  of  to  the  1 ' - * 

0 to  . 6 °^d  system,  they  were  not  absolntelv  +r 


was  not  unanimous,  ...  _ a f 

«*errin(f  tn  ^ were  *n  favour  of  to  the  vagrant  poor,  the  County  Council  said  they 

unanimous  ahrm+  ;+  Sr  6m’  tbe7, wer?  nofc  absolutely  ought  to  be  made  to  work,  and,  no  doubt,  that  i 
rather  hard  nn  j . ; Personally,  do  see  that  it  is  right ; but  I understand  that  has  not  always  bee 


rather  hard  rm  . . Personally,  do  see  that  it  is  right  j ^ 

bear  the  whnlo  17>07,dlstri7tSi  they  should  have  to  very  easy  to  do ; but  in  Armagh  we  are  not  much 

might  not  he  »n  urden‘  P d®n  * know  whether  there  troubled  with  tramps,  and  I understand  it  is,  because 

the  cost  mifAit  oomPromlse ! some  proportion  of  wherever  we  have  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  them 
certainly  do  tv  Tea'Ll  0V?t  tbe  w}lole  union.  I aB  vagrants  we  prosecute  them.  It  is  not  always  easy 
scrutiny  of  taefe  was  more  careful  to  do  that,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  it  might  be 

of  each  caB0  wien  tho  >..»  which  it  wu  done  sometimes. 
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Dio  A,  1903. 

Mr.  william 
Wilson. 


Mr.  William  Wilson  examined. 


The  Portadown  Urban  District  Council  appears 
before  you  in  a different  capacity  to  the  witnesses 
who  have  already  given  evidence.  We  are  not  so 
much  interested  in  the  union  workhouses. 

9592.  Chairman. — You  are  merely  confining  your- 

self to  the  hospital  accommodation  in  Portadown? — 
Yes ; at  a meeting  held  last  week,  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  John  Acheson,  j.p.,  seconded  by  Mr.  David  F. 
Bell,  and  unanimously  resolved  : — “ That  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  town  of  Portadown,  with  a population 
of  over  10,000  people,  should  have  a hospital  or  in- 
firmary. Portadown  is  ten  miles  from  Armagh  and  five 
from  Lurgan.  Serious  accidents  axe  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  removal  of  patients  such  a long  dis- 
tance is  very  painful,  and  often  has  serious  results." 
With  regard  to  the  sheet  of  queries  forwarded  to  us 

9593.  I don’t  think  you  need  mind  going  into  the 
query  sheet.  I am  sure  you  could  give  us  much 
better  what  the  Portadown  people  feel  and  think  about 
this  hospital  accommodation? — This  matter  has  been 
fully  considered  by  the  Council,  and  they  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that 
Portadown  should  have  some  kind  of  an  infirmary  or 
hospital. 

9594.  There  used  to  be  an  hospital  there  in  old 
days? — There  was  one  built  in  1847,  but  it  was  never 
used  ; it  is  being  used  now  as  a technical  school. 

9595.  Who  owns  that  at  present? — It  is  vested  in 
the  Town  Council  as  trustees. 

■ 9596.  Will  they  give  that  as  a hospital  for  the 
future? — I could  not  really  say. 

9597.  They  have  not  added  that  to  their  resolution  ? 
— No,  they  have  not. 

9598.  That  they  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proper  authority  this  hospital  which  they  now  own?— 
No,  they  have  not  added  that  to  the  resolution. 

9599.  You  don’t  know  who  it  was  built  by? — By 
public  subscription. 


9600.  And  it  was  vested  in  the  Town  Council?-!, 
that  time  trustees,  four  or  five. 

9601.  Dr.  Bigger. — For  hospital  purposes  ?— Yes.  r 
believe  it  was  built  for  a fever  hospital.  The  Towii 
Council  only  got  it  into  their  hands  about  ten  m 
eleven  years  ago  ; by  pressure  Brought  to  bear  on  them 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  they  spent  £7m 
in  putting  it  into  order  for  an  auxiliary'hospitaL  W 

9602.  Chairman.— Tell  us  how  it  came  to  be  used 
for  a technical  school  ?— It  was  lying  there,  a white 
elephant  on  the  Town  Council's  hands,  and  when  this 
Technical  Grant  Act  came  into  existence,  they  thought 
the  best  thing  to  use  it  for  was  a technical  school. 

9603.  Did  they  spend  money  on  it? — No. 

9604.  They  are  merely  allowing  classes  to  be  held 
in  it? — Yes. 

9605.  Did  they  sublet  it? — -They  did  not. 

9606.  The  people  could  be  turned  out  on  reasonable 
notice? — They  could,  if  thought  desirable.  Porta- 
down has  a working  population  of  over  10,000  inhabi- 
tants ; serious  accidents  occur  from  time  to  time  in 
the  mills  and  factories  there,  and  they  have  to  be 
taken  on  to  Lurgan  ; at  the  present  time  they  have  a 
very  good  ambulance,  not  like  the  old  bread  cart,  bnt 
in  case  of  serious  accidents  it  is  a considerable  time 
before  they  can  get  there. 

9607.  In  some  cases  have  people  to  stay  in  Porta- 
down and  not  be  taken ; have  any  accidents  occurred 
that  made  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  be  removed! 
— I don’t  know  of  any;  there  is  a witness  following 
me  who  does  know. 

9608.  At  all  events,  having  a population  of  11,000 
people,  you  naturally  think  you  ought  to  have  a 
hospital? — Yes,  we  do. 

9609.  You  might  mention  to  the  Town  Council  that 
you  were  asked  here  whether  they  would  put  the 
hospital  at  the  disposal  of  whatever  body  would  sup- 
port an  hospital? — With  pleasure  I will  do  that. 


Mr.  John 
AcheBon. 


Mr.  John  Acheson  examined. 


I have  no  evidence  further  than  Mr.  Wilson  has 
given.  The  urgent  need  we  have  for  a hospital  we 
see  it  every  week.  During  thie  last  few  weeks  we  had 
two  serious  accidents,  one  in  which  a lady  died  in  the 
Lurgan  Hospital  after  being  removed  from  Portadown. 
And  there  was  a case  that  happened  in  my  own  place 
in  one  of  the  sheds.  Two  doctors  took  an  arm  and  a 
hand  off  a girl.  We  really  should  have  a hospital 
and  infirmary,  no  matter  who  puts  it  there. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Mr.  Acheson  is  the  head  of  a large 
factory. 


9610.  'Chairman. — I think,  Mr.  Acheson,  a member 
of  the  Council  brought  it  forward  there? — Yes. 

9611.  Did  they  pass  a resolution  about  what  the 
area  of  charge  ought  to  be? — No,  we  left  that  entirely 
for  the  Commission. 

9612.  What  is  the  view  of  the  townspeople?— We 
want  an  infirmary  or  hospital. 

9613.  What  about  the  area  of  charge? — That  is  a 
vexed  question ; let  us  get  the  hospital  first 


Mr.  Joseph 
....Collen. 


Mr.  Joseph  Collen  examined. 


I have  been  sent  to  represent  the  Urban  District  Council 
of  Portadown ; we  are  greatly  in  need  of  this  hospital 
accommodation.  It  is  a long  way  to  either  Armagh 
or  Lurgan  when  an  accident  requires  treatment.  We 
have  grown  np  in  recent  years  into  a considerable  size 
of  a place,  and  we  find  very  much  the  want  of  this, 
and  the  people  think  it  ought  to  be  supported  from 
isome  fund,  as  a county  hospital.  We  pay  our  levy  of 
.the  rates  demanded  off  ns,  and  we  are  placed  at  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  the  use  of  these  institu- 
rtions. 

9614.  Chairman. — It  will  be  a difficult  question? — 
We  did  not  like  to  suggest  that  we  would  have  this 
met  by  taking  away  institutions  from  other  places, 
although  ono  of  the  witnesses  to-day  suggested  that 
one  hospital  would  be  sufficient  for  Armagh ; we  did 
not  wish  to  take  np  that  position,  although  it  wonld 
be  a reasonable  one,  because  we  have  a larger  popu- 
lation than  Armagh,  and  have  no  hospital,  while  they 
have  two.  That  would  be  one  thing  the  Commission 
might  think  of.  That  is  simply  all  we  have  to  say  in 
the  matter,  that  we  wonld  be  glad  your  Commission 
would  take  our  position  into  account. 

9615.  You  may  rely  on  our  doing  that? — We  thank 
yon ; and  before  this  Commission  was  appointed,  we 
put  onr  case  before  the  Local  Government  Board,  and, 
therefore,  when  we  noticed  the  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, we  thought  ours  was  a fit  case  to  be  con- 
sidered. With  regard  to  the  present  hospital  there,  I 
am  afraid  the  local  authorities  would  hardly  think  it 


would  be  suitable  for  what  was  required.  We  would 
like  an  institution  on  more  modern  lines.  As  regards 
the  area  of  charge,  it  is  a question  for  your  Commis- 
sion to  do  what  is  equitable,  hut  if  it  was  made  more 
of  a county  institution,  Portadown  is  well  situated 
for  railway  accomodation  ; and  the  question  is,  might 
it  not  be  a county-at-large  charge,  and  let  the  county- 
at-large  send  cases  for  special  treatment. 

9616.  Places  like  Orossmaglen  and  over  at  Caledon 
would  not  like  to  have  to  pay  for  your  hospital?— If 
they  had  a special  case  that  required  special  treatment 
where  are  they  going  to  get  it  treated  ? We  contribute 
towards  the  Armagh  Infirmary,  and  don’t  get  much 
benefit  of  it. 

9617.  There  is  not  an  instance,  as  far  as  I am  aware, 
of  a second  county  infirmary  ? — W ell,  we  find  ourselves 
without  accommodation,  that  is  the  difficulty. 

9618.  Whereas  you  do  find  three  or  four  hospitals 
in  a union  sometimes,  and  then  they  become  union-at- 
large  charges? — The  people  of  Portadown  will  _t)0 
satisfied  with  whatever  line  of  charges  the  Commission 
think  equitable  for  the  situation.  The  only  other 
suggestion  I have  is — I am  not  a member  of  the  Boam 
of  Guardians,  but  I have  carefully  kept  an  eye  o 
what  is  going  on  generally,  and  I think  the  P°?J  l* 
institution  is  splendidly  managed  all  over,  taking 
as  a whole ; and  the  only  matter  that  strikes  me, 

a business  man,  is  that  either  the  clerk  or  the 
ought  to  have  such  an  interest  that  he  would  act 
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the  capacity  of  managing  director,  so  as  to  bring 
matters  before  the  Guardians  that  require  attention. 

0619.  For  the  hospital  you  would  consider  the 
managing  director  ought  to  be  a doctor? — The  two 
would  not  work  satisfactorily. 

9620.  You  could  not  make  a master  who  was  a man 
with  no  more  acquaintance  with  a hospital  than  with 
the  Royal  Mint— you  could  not  make  him  the  manag- 
ing director  of  a hospital  ? — Possibly  not  in  its 
medical  aspect,  but  in  the  aspect  of  the  general  utility 


and  carrying  on  the  whole  place.  I am  afraid  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  public  elected  boards  is  that  there 
is  no  person  who  takes  a special  interest  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution  as  a whole.  Some  doctors 
complained  to-day  that  the  Guardians  did  not  take  a 
sufficient  interest ; the  Guardians  do  very  well,  but 
they  are  elected,  and  liable  to  change.  That  is  only 
my  view  on  the  matter. 

9621.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  known  cases  of 
accidents  to  come  to  the  county  infirmary  here  ? — Yes. 


Dec.  1, 1903. 

Mr.  Joseph 
Collen. 


Mr.  Thomas  Collen  examined. 


I am  a member  of  Tanderagee  Rural  Council,  and  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate  Guardians  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  of  Banbridge.  I am  on  my 
own  responsibility,  as  far  as  the  Guardians  go.  I 
was  put  on  a committee  to  consider  this  question,  and 
wo  never  met.  I was  sent  here  by  the  Rural  Council. 
I would  not  be  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  any  of 
these  unions  at  all.  I don’t  think  it  would  work  well ; 
but  if  there  were  any  of  them  to  be  done  away  with  I 
would  use  them  for  the  lunatics  or  imbeciles. 

9622.  Chairman. — You  would  like  to  break;  up 
some  of  the  unions? — I would  not;  I am  more  in- 
terested in  Banbridge.  Every  workhouse  should  be 
dealt  with  on  its  own  ground.  We  give  outdoor  relief 
to  everybody. 

9623.  Not  to  the  Guardians? — No;  we  give  £2,800 
outdoor  relief. 

9624.  I think  it  is  over  £3,000  now?— I think  it  is, 

and  there  are  over  500  receive  it.  What  I was  pro- 
posing to  do 

9625.  We  would  rather  not  go  into  the  Banbridge 


outdoor  relief  just  now ; we  will  have  a sitting  at 
Banbridge  for  that  purpose  ?— Then  I am  done.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  rest  of  the  people  getting  outdoor 
relief,  and  shut  the  place  up  only  for  a hospital.  It 
is  a great  waste  to  be  keeping  the  institution  up  and 
nobody  m the  house. 

9626.  You  would  not  cut  down  the  outdoor  relief?— 
No,  I would  give  all  those  in  it  outdoor  relief,  and  it 
W0JVfL  better  than . sending  them  to  any  workhouse. 

9627.  Would  you  like  the  Tanderagee  portion  to  be 
thrown  into  Armagh  Union  ? — If  Banbridge  is  done 
away  with  I would. 

9628.  Mr  Mtjrnaghan . — The  rates  are  very  low  in 
Armagh,  6£d.  ?— They  don’t  give  so  much  outdoor 
relief. 


9629.  Don’t  you  think  the  Poor  Law  system  of  the 
county  should  he  confined  to  the  county  where  it  can 

• 7’?;h,out  an7  hardship  to  the  poor  and 

sick? — I think  so  ; it  is  a natural  tiling. 

9630.  It  is  a good  ideal  if  it  could  be  properly 
carried  out?— It  is. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Collen. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Magennis  examined. 


1 am  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Tanderagee  Urban 
Council,  and  I am  come  here  fully  prepared  with  all 
the  force  I can  convey  to  you  that  we  wish  to  be 
attached  to  the  Union  of  Armagh. 

8631.  Chairman. — To  break  up  Banbridge? — Yes; 
I believe  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  dissolving  Ban- 
bridge,  because,  as  already  intimated  here,  if  there  is 
a central  place  for  the  destitute  poor  there  will  be  no 
expense  entailed  or  inconvenience,  as  far  as  I can 
understand.  The  Banbridge  people  give  outdoor  relief 
to  that  extent  that  there  is  very  little  work  for  the 
officials,  and  we  have  probably  half  the  rates  devoted 
to  officialism.  We,  as  a district,  would  rather  go  to 
Armagh,  and  if  there  is  any  necessity,  we  will  use 
every  effort  in  our  power  to  get  that  accomplished. 
Because,  m the  first  place,  the  Government  four  years 
ago  gave  to  Ireland  so  many  thousand  pounds  towards 
helping  to  pay  half  the  poor  rates.  Very  good;  but 
our  division  benefitted  nothing  whatever  by  that,  be- 
cause our  own  poor  rates  were  in  some  cases  2d.  and 
m some  cases  6 d.,  an  average  of  8 d.  Probably  in  the 
last  twenty  years  the  Poor  Law  expenses  of  Tandera«ee 
did  not  exceed  8 d.,  now  it  is  lid.  and  Is.,  consequently 
ve  are  punished  by  the  Government  allowing  this 
money.  We  believe  that  divisional  rating  is  by  far 
ne  better  way  to  do  it,  because,  as  already  stated  by 
«ome  of  the  witnesses,  when  it  is  a union  charge  “ I 


will  get  as  much  as  I can  for  my  own,”  whereas  if  it  Mr.  J.  E. 
was  a divisiona.1  charge,  every  man  will  not  give  it,  Magennis. 
because  he  is  giving  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

9632.  Are  you  a Guardian?— I am  an  Urban  Coun- 
cillor, not  a Guardian. 

9633.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  much  outdoor 
relief  given  m Tanderagee ?— There  is  a good  share:  a 
good  many  people  are  receiving  it  that  have  not  the 
slightest  occasion  to  get  it.  There  are  probably  out  of 
the  family  servant  girls  getting  large  wages,  and  their 
fathers  and  mothers  are  getting  outdoor  relief,  and 
they  themselves  can  ride  on  cars,  and  probably  be 
better  dressed  than,  those  who  have  a stated  income 
That  is  the  reason  why,  if  it  is  made  a divisional 
charge,  every  person  will  feel  their  own  pinch.  If 
we  get  transferred  to  Armagh  we  are  satisfied  ; and 
if  we  cannot  get  that  done,  we  seek  in  the  second  place 
divisional  charges,  and  we  would  be  satisfied  with 
both. 

9634.  That  is,  you  would  like  to  go  to  Armagh  and 
have  a divisional  charge  afterwards  ?— There  is  a very 
large  giving' out  of  dispensary  tickets. 

9635.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Medical 
Chanties  Act?— If  the  Commission  would  wish  to  have 
any  additional  influenre  or  help  we  are  quite  ready  to 
call  a public  meeting  of  the  Urban  Council  to  sign  a 
petition. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Meredith  examined. 


uSSS?^y7J0U  are  dso  a member  of  ^ 

y9637.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Magennis’s  evidence?— 
^-9638.  Do  yon  agree  thoroughly  with  what  he  states? 


9639.  You  prefer  going  to  Armagh?— Yes,  from 
financial  and  a geographical  point  of  view. 

9640.  You  would  rather  have  divisional  rating  tha' 

union  rating? — Yes.  5 

9641.  And  you  think  outdoor  relief  is  excessivel 
given  at  present? — It  is. 

9642.  In  the  way  he  describes? — Yes. 


Mr.  W.  J. 
Meredith- 


chabif  of (fh«IAMAif  have  been  “•  one  of 

^VifSiS11  0n  f°r  a l0Dg  fcime?“Yes  J I 

bv°]1>,;ha?Lbeard  the.  that  have 

9645.  -th  Oommi.8slon  discussed?— Yes. 

What  ip  your  opinion  as  to  whether  any 


Mr.  James  M ‘Mahon  examined. 

union  should  be  broken  up  in  the  County  Armagh 
I speak  now  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  Gu 
dians,  that  we  prefer  remaining  as  wo  are. 

9646.  You  don’t  want  to  enlarge  your  union  in  s 
way,  not  even  by  taking  in  Tanderagee ?— No  • T hi 
a personal  objection  to  take  in  Tanderagee  ’for  t 

2 T 


Mr.  James 
M'Mahon. 
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Mr.  James 
M'Mahon. 


reason  : We  are  giving  no  outdoor  relief,  and  the  two 
witnesses  who  have  been  examined  wish  to  get  into 
Armagh — — . . 

9647.  So  as  to  stop  it?— Exactly,  in  my  opinion.  I 
am  always  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  when  judiciously 
administered.  We  had  outdoor  relief  for  some  time 
after  union  rating  was  established,  but  some  of  the 
Guardians  in  the  heavy  divisions  attending  our  board 
objected,  simply  because  they  had  very  few  poor  in  the 
division  in  the  house  or  seeking  outdoor  relief,  and 
they  objected  to  pay  for  the  poor  of  other  divisions,  so 
I am  for  divisional  rating  for  this  reason,  that  the 
poor  people  at  present  in  the  divisions  are  being  sup- 
ported by  the  charitable  poor  farmers,  who  don’t  like 
to  see  them  starving  when  they  refuse  to  come  to  the 
workhouse,  and,  therefore,  they  are  a burden  to 
charitable  people. 

9648.  You  don’t  think  the  poor  rate  ought  ever  to 

make  charity  unnecessary? — -I  would  not  go  that 
length.  . . 

9649.  How  far  would  you  go  in  that  direction? 
Where  do  you  think  poor  rate  ought _ to  stop  and 
charity  come  in? — I think  where  there  is  an  old  man 
and  woman  living  thirty  or  forty  years  together. 
Last  week  an  application  was  made  before  our  board 
for  outdoor  relief  for  them.  The  hands  of  the  Guar- 
dians should  not  be  tied  up  by  any  resolution  of  the 
board  not  to  give  relief  in  a case  of  the  kind. 

9660.  They  cannot  tie  your  hands? — We  have  a re- 
solution on  the  books  by  which  our  hands  are  tied  ; a 
resolution  that  no  outdoor  relief  shall  be  given  except 
on  a medical  certificate  from  the  doctor.  That  (pro- 
duced) is  the  form  on  which  outdoor  relief  was  granted 
in  our  place.  These  queries  had  to  be  answered,  and 
it  had  to  be  signed  by  two  of  the  Guardians  represent- 
ing the  division,  the  medical  officer  of  the  division, 
and  five  of  the  largest  ratepayers,  and  it  then  had  to 
come  before  the  board,  and  the  whole  matter  was  dis- 
cussed. We  took  every  precaution,  and  met  every 
quarter,  and  revised  the  whole  of  the  outdoor  relief 
list,  and  where  there  was  any  information  that  the 
person’s  circumstances  had  altered  the  relief  ceased. 

9651.  • This  seems  to  be  a very  good  form? — Yes  ; it 
was  got  up  by  a committee  of  our  board. 

9652.  You  have  the  circumstances  on  record  that 
led  to  the  Guardians  giving  the  relief  whenever 
challenged  ? — Yes. 

9653.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  notwithstanding  all 
these'  precautions  the  Armagh  Board  of  Guardians 
thought  fit  to  pass  a resolution  that  they  would  give 
no  outdoor  relief  except  in  the  case  of  a doctor’s  certi- 
ficate that  the  patient  could  not  be  removed? — The 
majority  of  the  board.  We  had  a case  last  week 
where  a letter  was  written  to  us  by  a gentleman  in 
Dublin,  a Mr.  Mullen,  who  wrote  to  us  about  the  case 
of  an  old  man  and  woman  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  was  formerly  a respectable  farmer,  who 
had  gCn?  down  in  the  world,  and  had  to  sell  his  farm, 


but  they  retained  the  right  to  themselves  in  a ho 
and  garden  to  live  m.  The  few  pounds  they  had  loft 
after  they  had  paid  their  debts  gradually  dwindle 
away,  and  this  gentleman,  knowing  their  povettv 
wrote  to  our  board,  saying  it  was  a good  case  in  which 
we  should  give  outdoor  relief,  but  owing  to  this 
solution  on  our  books  it  could  not  be  granted  Th" 
case  was  adjourned  for  a week  that  the  Guardians  for 
the  division  should  inquire  whether  this  letter  stated 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  two  Guardians  for  the 
division  both  were  there,  and  both  confirmed  the  letter 
in  every  particular,  saying  that  everything  stated  in 
the  letter  was  true,  and  still  our  hands  were  tied  and 
we  could  not  relieve  these  people.  The  consequence 
will  be  that  they  are  thrown  on  the  charity  of  their 
friends,  and  I think  that  is  unfair. 

9654.  Chairman. — One  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Armagh  Union  seemed  to  say  that  that  resolution  was 
adopted  in  consequence  of  some  letter? — He  is  per- 
fectly correct — Mr.  Orr — we  had  several  letters. 

9655.  Merely  calling  your  attention  to  it  with,  a 
view  to  your  overhauling  it,  but  it  never  was  suggested 
for  a moment  that  outdoor  relief  should  cease?— There 
must  have  been  some  error  in  writing  the  letter,  be- 
cause had  the  Local . Government  Board  known  the 
precautions  we  took  they  would  not  have  written  it 

9656.  Can  you  not  understand  that  it  would  have 
been  a reasonable  thing  to  call  your  attention  to  any 
sudden  increase  in  a head  of  expenditure.  Calling 
your  attention  to  it  does  not  mean  that  the  expendi- 
ture is  excessive,  but  that  they  would  like  it  to  be 
looked-  into;  Was  it  taken  as  more  than  that?— It 
was  that  we  should  be  even  more  exact  and  particular 
than  we  were. 

9657.  Has  your  Board  of  Guardians  been  always  so 
very  ready  to  listen  to  suggestions  from  the  Local 
Government  Board? — You  have  personal  experience, 
sir.  Once  or  twice  we  did  not  act  as  suggested,  or  obey 
even  a Sealed  Order. 

9658.  Mr.  Mtjunaghan. — Was  there  any  great 

sudden  increase  that  would  call  for  such  a letter?— 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  _ I heard  it  stated  by  some  of 
the  Newry  people  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 
town  being  in  the  way  of  tramps  coming  from  Belfast 
that  they  had  so  many  of  them,  and  Armagh  being 
out  of  that  line  we  had  so  few.  To  my  own  personal 
knowledge  the  numbers  have  decreased  lately,  because 
we  have  a very  efficient  master,  who  had  been  a head 
constable  in  his  time  and  knows  most  of  these  people* 
and  they  have  got  afraid  to  come  to  ns ; really  de- 
serving people  who  want  a night’s  lodging  have  no 
fear,  and  consequently  they  come. 

9659.  What  does  he  do  to  make  them  avoid  the 
place,  does  he  prosecute  them  ? — ’Sometimes  he  does. 

9660.  Is  it  the  result  of  conversations  he  has  with 
them? — Exactly,  that  is  it.  I think,  sir,  that  is  all 
I wish  to  say.  I cordially  agree  with  what  Mr.  Orr 
and  Sir  James  Stronge  said. 


Mr.  T.  H. 
Hardy. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Hardy  examined. 


9661.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Armagh 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes  ; I have  been  asked  to  come 
here  by  the  board.  I was  on  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  questions  sent  down  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  committee  decided  that  they  could  very 
well  take  over  the  Armagh  portion  of  Banhridge  Union 
provided  the  Commission  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
abolish  Banhridge.  They  went  into  the  matter  care- 
fully, and  they  came  to  that  conclusion,  but  the 
Board  of  Guardians  reversed  that. 

9662.  So  that  there  is  a good  minority  on  your 
board  in  favour  of  taking  the  Banhridge  part? — Yes, 
there  is.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  before  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  expressed  that 
the  Armagh  portion  of  Banhridge  Union  did  not  want 
to  come  to  Armagh,  but  now  they  appear  to  wish  to 
come.  I was  surprised  to  hear  the  evidence  here  to- 
day, in  the  face  of  what  had  taken  place  before  the 
County  Council. 

9663.  Is  there  any  other  change  you  think  might 
be  made  j do.  you  think  the  Grossmagleii'  part  is  too 
far  from  .you? — It  would  he  rather  far  away.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ourl  part  of  the  - union  lying  up  in  that 
.direction. :ifl  . far  away  at  the  present  time. 

9664.  • What  is  • your  most  1 distaht  point  in  the 

union?— It  would  he  nine  miles.  : >’■ 


9665.  Newtownhamilton,  I think,  is  in  Castle- 
blayney? — It  is. 

9666.  I believe  it  would  he  about  half-way  between 
Ready  and  Newtownhamilton? — Yes;  the  Armagh 
portion  of  Banhridge  Union  is  much  more  convenient 

9667.  Is  it  a thickly  populated  country  between 
Heady  and  Newtownhamilton? — I don’t  think  it  is. 

9668.  Then,  as  regards  the  Newry  part,  yon  don  t 
contemplate  any  breaking  up  of  Newry? — No;  Newry 
would  be  rather  out  of  the  way  from  us.  We  are  not 
particularly  anxious  to  get  the  Banhridge  portion,  am 
we  could  take  it  and  work . it  advantageously  w 
Armagh.  Of  course,  I am  speaking  now  personally. 

9669.  Could  you  take  in  the  County  Armagh  p„art 
of  the  Lurgan  Union ; it  only  goes  practically , 
Lurgan? — That  would  be  very  far  away  fed®  - 
twenty  miles.  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  we  cci 
not  do  away  with  either  Lurgan  or  Armagh,  hu  g 
is  sixteen  English  miles  from  here,  and  it  goes 

or  three  miles  on  the  other  side. 

9670.  Mr.  Muirs aghan.  —But  the  facilities  for' tr^ 

are  very  good?— -Yes;  but. our  experience  is  tn » 
way  accommodation  is  very  little  use  for  re  , 
sick  or  ’infirm  people!;  they1  have  to  he  reniov 
ambulance.  -•"»  1 ' 

■ 9671.  This  (ftfestibn1  does  hot  afply  to.  the  «<**- 
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Even  take  the  infirm  people ; the  railway  accom- 
modation is  not  very  good  for  removing  the  infirm 

^9672.  The  class  of  men  up  at  your  house,  55,  60, 
and  70  years  of  age,  could  they  not  very  well  travel 
on  a train  1 — Some  I think  not. 

9673.  Chairman. — There  are  very  few  that  could  not. 
If  you  go  up  to  your  own  wards  to-day  there  are  very 
few  of  your  aged  and  infirm,  except  those  who  are  in 
hed,  that  could  not  take  a railway  journey  to  Lurgan? 
—As  a rule  they  must  come  in  when  they  are  in  a very 
low  state  of  health.,  and  they  recruit  a good  deal  when 
they  do  come  in,  and  get  stronger.  With  reference  to 
the  outdoor  relief,  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  outdoor 
relief,  but  I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  M'Mahon  that 
there  was  no  sudden  increase.  I drew  the  attention 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  it,  because  im- 
mediately after  union  rating  there  was  a sudden  in- 
crease; it  trebled  in  a few  years.  I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  outdoor  relief  myself,  and  did  all  that  I 
could'  against  the  resolution  being  passed. 

9674.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  at  no  time  was  very  large  in  Armagh  Union, 
considering  the  valuation  ? — I think  it  runs  to  £700 
or  £800. 

9675.  £700  is  not  a very  large  sum  on  a valuation 
of  £240,000? — There  was  at  one  time  practically  none 
at  alL 

9676.  You  may  overdo  the  thing  in  the  way  of 


economy?— -I  think  .if  there  was  divisional  rating  it  n„  * -ion* 
would  not  be  so  great.  There  is-  a tendency  in  the  1 . 

different  divisions  to  try  and  get  on  as  many,  poor  Mr.  T.  H. 
people  as  they  can.  Hardy. 

9677.  You  see,  this  question  of  outdoor  relief  in  the 
Armagh  Union  never  reached  Id.  in  the  £ to  the  rate- 
payers, only  a little  over  id.  A penny  in  the  £ would 
bring  £1,000 ; it  never  reached  £700 ; it  was  barely 
Jd.  in  the  £ at  any  time?— That  is  quite  true  ; but,  all 
the  same,  it  increased  a good  deal  all  at  once. 

9678.  It  may  have  been  properly  increased  ? — I did 
not  say  it  did  not ; I am  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  it  is  abused  when  it  is  union 
rating. 

9679.  Chairman-. — And  you  think  if  it  was  divisional 
rating  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in.  the  way  of 
deserving  people  in  the  electoral  division  getting. it; 
the  Board  of  Guardians  as  a body  would  not  interfere 
with  a representation  of  the  wish  of  the  Guardians  of 
that  division?— Exactly  so;  because  they  would  coma 
to  the  conclusion  that  unless  it  was  a deserving  case 
the  Guardian  of  the  division  would  not  bring  it  for- 
ward. : 

9680.  Mr.  Mtonaghan.— Divisional  rating  would 
strike  the  towns  very  hard?— I don't  know  that. 

9681.  Because  it  is.  in  the  towns,  especially  the  large 
towns,  where  there  is  a great  amount  of  poverty? — I 
think  divisional  rating,  as  a rule,  strikes  the  poorer 
districts. 


Mr.  James  M'Mahon  further  examined. 


The  applications  that  we  receive  from  the  City  of 
Armagh  for  outdoor  relief  are  very  few,  and  that  is 
in  consequence  of  the  several  charitable  societies  of 
different  denominations  in  the  town  who  relieve  the 
deserving  poor  themselves  of  their  own  charity;  hut 
from  the  country,  where  they  have  not  societies  of  that 
kind  to  relieve  them,  we  have  a large  number  of 
applications,  but,  unfortunately,  as  we  are  situated 
now,  we  cannot  do  anything  for  them,  except  they 
come  into  the  house.  With  regard  to  old  married 
couples,  I think  it  is  a great  hardship  they  should  be 
separated,  and  if  there  should  be  such  a thing  as  any 


workhouse  that  would  not  be  required  after  your  Mr.  James 
decision  in  the  county,  I think  it  would  be  well  to  M'Mahon. 
keep  it  for  that  purpose ; not  alone  for  the  poor  that 
would  be  in  any  one  workhouse,  but  to  accommodate 
old  married  couples  that  would  be  all  over  the  whole 
county. 

9682.  Chairman. — I don’t  know  whether  you  are 
aware  that  that  has  been  tried  in  England,  and  the 
married  couples,  as  a rule,  prefer  the  general  society 
rather  than  the  society  of  their  partners  for  life? — 

That  is  not  my  experience  here;  the  English  people 
may  differ  from  us. 


Mr.  R.  Lyons  examined. 


9683.  Chairman.  You  are  a member  of  the  Armagh 
Board? — Yes. 

9684.  What  is  your  view  about  breaking  up  any  of 
the  workhouses  in  or  adjoining  this  county? — My  view 
is  what  has  been  expressed  already — that  it  would 
not  be  an  advantage  from  the  situation  of  these 
workhouses  to  break  them  up,  hut  we  could  amalga- 
mate portion  of  Tanderagee  with  Armagh,  though  at 
our  board,  when  a vote  was  taken,  there  was  a major- 
ity of  two  against  amalgamation.  And,  as  regards 
the  size  of  Armagh  Union,  it  would  not  make  it  any 
larger  than  it  was  previous  to  the  Local  Government 
Art  being  passed.  At  that  time  we  had  a portion  of 
the  County  Tyrone,  Caledon,  that  was  connected  with 
Armagh  ; we  lost  that,  and  it  has  gone  to  Dungannon, 
so  that  adding  Tanderagee  to  this  district  would  not 
make  it  any  more  unworkable  than  it  was  before  the 
Local  Government  Act ; and  I think  it  is  even  more 
the  market  town  for  the  Guardians  of  the  district 
comprised  in  the  Banbridge  Union. 

9685.  Do  you  think  the  other  districts  are  too  far 
away,  such  as  Crossraaglen  and  Newry? — 'Yes;  there 
is  no  connection  with  Crossmaglen  except  by  road  or 
very  roundabout  by  train  by  Clones. 

9686.  And  you  think  the  County  Armagh  in  the 
Lurgan  Union  is  too  remote? — I think  it  is  from  our 
"anion;  and  I don’t  think  the  Armagh  Guardians 
"would  like  to  be  bossed  by  the  doctors  after  the 
evidence  I heard  to-day.  We  would  prefer  to  keep  by 
ourselves. 

9687.  In  Armagh  you  would  rather  boss  the  doctors  ? 
—If  the  doctors  are  right  the  Guardians  must  be  very 
remiss  about  their  duties ; it  seems  the  Guardians 
know  nothing  about  hospitals.  Here  in  Armagh  every 
guardian  knows  the  state  of  the  house;  every  Guar- 
dian is  taken  by  the  master  to  every  portion  of  the 
nense ; five  of  a committee  are  summoned  in  their 
turn  alphabetically. 

9688.  Do  those  five  Guardians  attend  regularly?— 


They  may  not  all  attend  every  day.  I have  been  at  a 
committee  where  the  whole  five  were  there,  but  some- 

nfon  616  mig”t  not  ke  more  than  two  or  three. 

9689.  Is  there  always  a committee  formed  ? — A com- 
mittee formed  for  every  Tuesday. 

9690.  Is  there  always  a quorum  of  that  committee 
attending  ?— There  is  no  quorum  ; but  if  two  attend 
or  one  it  goes  round. 

9691.  You  have  often  been  round ; where  do  you 
go  first?— Into  the  stores,  and  examine  the  food,  the 
mdk  and  the  bread  and  the  beef.  We  then  go  through 
tiie  kitchen,  and  we  see  the  cookery  as  it  is  in  pro- 
gress; we  then  are  taken  through  the  old  women’s 
ward  and  the  nursery,  and  on  through  the  infirmary 
and  through  the  lunatic  department,  right  round  the 
house,  and  finish  up  with  the . old  men,  and  we 
examine  all  the  wards,  and  are  taken  to  see  all  the 


9692.  How  long  do  you  take  at  that?— About  an 
hour,  or  almost  an  hour. 

9693.  Dr.  Bigger.— Always  on  a Tuesday?— Always 
on  a Tuesday  morning,  from  11  to  12. 

9694.  Chairman.— That  gives  the  Guardians  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  things  very  closely.  Do  you 
have  the  doctor  round  with  you  then?— No ; the  doctor 
and  nurses  are  in  the  infirmary ; we  see  them  as  they 
pass  occasionally. 

9695.  Do  they  make  any  suggestions  to  you?— Any 
suggestions  are  brought  forward  by  the  master.  I 
presume  they  are  suggested  to  him. 

9696.  The  master  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  infir- 
mary ?— He  has  not  anything  to  do  with  medical  treat- 
ment, hut  with  any  alterations  that  would  he  made. 

9697.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  he  infirmary  at  all. 
He  is  just  responsible  in  a general  way  for  any  disci- 
pline, if  he  knows  anything  is  going  on  wrong.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  the  doctor  would  make  his  views  known 
through  the  master? 

2 T 2 


Mr.  H.  Lyons. 
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9698.  Mr.  Mpknaghan. — He  does,  if  he  wants 
blinds  for  bis  windows,  the  master  enters  it  on  his 
report? — Yes ; and  if  the  nurses  wanted  anything  for 
their  department. 

9699.  Chairman. — Yes,  that  is  a little  thing,  ot 
blue  or  starch  or  soap,  but  I mean  any  serious  reform ; 
does  the  doctor  consult  with  you  about  that  as  you 
are  going  round*? — No,  he  does  not;  he  would  write 
it  on  a report,  and  send  it  into  the  Guardians,  and 
perhaps  on  that  day  week’s  committee  it  would  be 
referred  to  them. 

9700.  And  then  you  would  see  the  doctor,  and  talk 
it  over  with  him? — Yes.  And  also  the  question  that 
arose  here  to-day.  The  Guardians  are  unanimous 
that  we  have  accommodation  in  the  Armagh  Work- 
house  for  three  times  the  number  of  people  that  are  in 
it  at  present,  and  they  could  fit  up  wards  if  they  got 
this  capitation  grant  for  the  lunatics,  and  keep  them 
a good  deal  cheaper  and  as  well  as  they  could  do  at 
the  asylum,  because  they  would  he  kept  at  work  and 
associated  with  sane  people  more  or  less  : it  helps  a 
little. 

9701.  Dr.  Biggee — You  think  the  lunatics  are 
fairly  treated? — We  have  not  regular  lunatics;  im- 
beciles ; yes,  they  are  very  clean  and  well. 


9702.  Sleeping  accommodation  good?— I don’t  ka 
whether  that  can  be  improved;  the  sleeping  accn^ 
modation  seems  to  be  better  through  the  general  ua« 
of  the  house  than  it  is  with  them ; some  of  them  * ' 

9703.  Did  the  committee  ever  think  of  improving 

— They  have  been  talking  about  it,  but  they  did  not  want 
to  spend  money  on  this  department  until  they  would 
know  whether  this  scheme  would  be  carried'7  out  1 
this  would  be  taken  away  from  the  workhouse  jw 
that  matter  of  outdoor  relief  it  rose  from  1886  i.Qj 
week  to  £15  a week,  now  it  is  £10 ; it  certainly  seemed 
a big  rise.  w 


9704.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— Is  it  possible  in  this  « 
tensive  union  it  was  only  10s.  a week. — Yes,  in  1886  • 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  auditor 
drew  attention  to  the  increase,  and  the  Guardians 
brought  on  this  rule  that  Mr.  Murnaghan  and  we  all 
more  or  less  complain  about,  and  it  has  kept  it  at  a 
stand  since  then. 

9705.  No  matter  how  deserving  the  case,  they  must 
either  come  into  the  house  or  do  without  relief?— 
Well,  the  question  of  deserving — if  they  are  not  com- 
pletely bedridden  they  have  to  do  without  relief. 


The  Sitting  adjourned. 
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NINETEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  16th,  1903.  ^ le^sos 

At  the  Courthouse,  Belfast. 

Present:— Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coev  BrGGER. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Campbell  (instructed  by  Messrs.  P.  and  J.  Boyle ) appeared  for  the  Ballycastle  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Greer  appeared  for  the  Ballymoney  Rural  District  Council. 

Mr.  Murphy  (instructed  by  Mr.  P.  M'Ginn)  appeared  for  ratepayers. 


Mr.  J.  S.  F.  M'Cance  examined. 


9706.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9707.  Now  what  resolution  did  the  County  Council 
come  to  on  the  question  of  amalgamation  of  work- 
houses  and  unions? — We  answered  your  queries  cate- 
gorically. The  position  in  which  the  matter  stands 
with  regard  to  the  Antrim  County  Council  is  that 
about  a year  and  a half  ago  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of 
workhouses  into  consideration,  and  they  presented  a 
report.  That  report  was  adopted  by  the  County 
Council  by  a very  large  majority,  and  that  report  I 
can  hand  you  a copy  of.  That  report  was  sent  up  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  nothing  was  done 
upon  it  pending  your  inquiry,  which  they  told  us  was 
to  be  held  at  an  early  date,  and  that  report  was 
practically  reaffirmed  in  answer  to  your  questions  the 
other  day.  The  answers  we  gave  were,  with  regard  to 
the  first  question,  that  we  recommend  the  dissolution 
of  the  Ballycastle  and  Antrim  Unions  wholly.  Owing 
to  the  seaboard  situation  of  Ballycastle  and  the  small 
claim  at  present  upon  its  resources,  and  the  proximity 
and  means  of  access  of  the  outlying  districts  of  the 
union  to  the  Unions  of  Ballymena  and  Ballymoney, 
we  recommend  Ballycastle  and  Antrim  Unions  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  part  of  the  Union  of  Belfast 
outside  the  county  borough  of  Belfast  and  in  the 
County  of  Antrim  should  be  amalgamated  with  the 
Unions  of  Lame  and  Lisburn  for  union  purposes.  Of 
course,  those  are  two  rather  small  rural  districts  lying 
contiguous  to  those  two  unions. 

9708.  Do  yon  know  what  the  view  of  the  county 
borough  of  Belfast  is  on  that? — No;  not  of  the 
county  borough  of  Belfast.  The  rural  district,  I believe, 
is  in  favour  of  it,  but  the  city  of  Belfast  I don’t  know 
whether  they  have  ever  taken  it  into  consideration. 
It  is  a very  small  question  for  them — the  valuation 
is  trifling  for  them. 

9709.  What  is  it,  do  you  happen  to  remember  ? — 
£20,000.  It  is  quite  a small  thing,  and  it  lies  touch- 
ing on.  Lisburn  and  Larne,  and,  of  course,  to  those 
two  unions  it  would  be  most  suitably  attached.  The 
answer  to  the  second  question,  whether  in  the  event 
of  any  union  or  unions  being  dissolved  and  the  work- 
houses thereof  being  no  longer  required,  such  could 
be  taken  advantage  of  for  an  auxiliary  asylum  or 
other  purpose,  we  do  not  recommend,  but  we  consider 
it  would  he  worth  consideration  the  utilisation  of 
■Antrim  as. a branch  asylum  to  the  existing  asylum, 
which  is  situated  about  a mile  from  that.  We  think 
it  could  be  worked  as  a branch  asylum  in  connection 
with  Antrim,  and  as  we  think  that  probably  additional 
accommodation  is  now  required  at  Antrim,  it  might 
be  more  economically  attained  by  that  method  ; but 
we  have  no  plans  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and,  there- 
lore,  could  not  say  how  it  would  work  out.  With 
regard  to  the  Ballycastle  Union  Workhouse,  there  was 
a resolution  passed  by  the  Council  at  their  meeting 
as  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  committee  that 
it  would  be  a very  suitable  situation  for  a school  for 
pauper  children. 

9710.  The  County  Council  did  not  consider  that? — 1 
iney  did ; the  County  Council  passed  that  as  their 
resolution. 


971 L They  would  prefer  to  keep  the  children  in  an  Mr.  J.  S. 
institution  instead  of  boarding  them  out?— They  would  F.  M'Canee. 
prefer  to  keep  those  children  that  have  to  be  kept  in 
the  institution;  they  would  prefer  them  gathered 
away  from  existing  workhouses. 

9712.  Did  they  consider  the  question  whether  the 
law  might  not  be  amended  ?— No ; they  did  not  touch 
on  that  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  boarding  out. 

9713.  What  do  you  think  would  their  view  be  if 
they  were  empowered  to  board  out  all  the  children  in 
the  workhouse  ?— I think  they  would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

9714.  As  against  putting  them  into  an  institution? 

— I think  they  would. 

9715.  There  is  a railway  direct  to  Ballycastle?— 

There  is  a railway  direct  from  Ballycastle ; to  Bally- 
castle it  is  a single  gauge  line ; there  is  no  railway 
communication  from  Ballycastle  to  Cushendall. 

9716.  That  is  in  their  own  union  ? — Yes  ; except  that 
there  is  railway  communication  all  over  the  county. 

9717.  Did  you  consider  the  question  of  making  a 
santorium  for  consumptive  patients  ? — It  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  County  Council  at  all.  Personally,  I 
have  very  strong  views  in  favour  of  it. 

9718.  That  would  be  your  personal  view?— Yes. 

9719.  Now  question  three.  Whether  with  or  with- 
out a dissolution  of  any  union  it  would  be  possible  ?— 

Our  answer  is,  we  are  not  in  favour  of  any  arrange- 
ment which  would  transfer  inmates  from  their  present 
districts  to  another  district.  The  committee  of  the 
County  Council  had  a feeling  that  they  would  prefer 
as  far  as  possible  that  the  aged  and  infirm  should 
remain  in  the  district  where  they  had  been  boro  and 
bred  up. 

9720.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  the  sick  would 
have  to  remain  1 — The  sick  would  have  to  remain,  but 
the  able-bodied  and  aged  people  who  had  friends  in 
different  districts,  the  Council  would  object  to  any 
classification  of  them  which  would  remove  all  the 
respectable  old  people  into  one  establishment. 

9721.  Say  into  Ballymena  ?— Say  into  Ballymenav 
That  they  would  object  to  that  because  their  friends-; 
could  not  go  to  see  them,  and  they  would  feel  further' 
from  home,  and  other  reasons. 

9722.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  old  people  receive  visits  from  their" 
friends  in  workhouses  ? — I have  not. 

9723.  If  you  found  on  inquiry  that  the  number  of 
visits  to  the  sick  was  considerable  and  the  number' 
of  visits  to  the  aged  and  infirm  was  practically  nil 
would  not  that  affect  your  judgment?— I am  sure  that- 
would  affect  the  County  Council ; as  far  -as  my  own: 
view  is  I would  like  to  see  them  very  much  classified- 

9724.  Now  as  regards  chargeability,  query  No.  4 
whether  in  the  event  of  an  amalgamation  or  combina- 
tion of  unions  being  carried  out  or  any  other  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor 
anv  changes  in  the  law  procedure  as  to  administration 
and  in  the  chargeability  of  relief  would  be  desirable? 

—The  Council  think  that  outdoor  relief  should  be 
charged  to  the  electoral  division  in  which  the  person 
relieved  resides,  and  not  to  the  whole  union. 

9725.  Is  that  with  a view  of  making  the  responsi- 
bility more  keenly  felt?— I think  so;  bringing  back 
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Dec.  14,  1903.  the  old  state  of  affairs,  that  more  responsibility  would 
— be  upon  the  district  in  which  the  people  were  to  be 
relieved. 

B . M.  Cance.  9726.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  would  hit  the  towns 
very  hard  ? — It  would  unquestionably ; but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a very  strong  feeling  that  it  has  led 
to  a great  increase  in  outdoor  relief,  the  recent  change 
in  country  unions. 

9727.  Chairman. — With  what  part  of  the  country 
are  you  immediately  connected? — I reside  between 
Belfast  No.  1 Rural  District  and  Lisburn  Rural  Dis- 
trict; I am  in  both. 

9728.  Well,  outdoor  relief  in  Lisburn  is  pretty  high? 
It  is,  very. 

9729.  And  in  Belfast  practically  nil  ?— Practically 
nil ; and  in  Lisburn  rural  district  it  is  very  high,  and 
increasing,  as  far  as  I know. 

9730.  Do  you  see  anything  of  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  outdoor  relief  in  Oastlereagh  district  and 
in  Lisburn  ? — No,  sir,  not  personally. 

9731.  You  cannot  speak  with  any  knowledge  as  to 
the  way  in  which  it  is  done  ? — No,  sir ; I am  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lisburn  Board  of  Guardians,  and  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  most  carefully 
examined  into,  but  I am  not  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  cannot  tell  you. 

9732.  Is  the  outdoor  relief  worked  by  a committee? 
— I believe  all  the  work  of  the  Lisburn  Union  is  done 
by  committees  before  coming  before  the  board,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  always  examined  afterwards. 

9733.  And  ratified  by  the  board? — ’Yes,  always 
ratified. 

9734.  The  practical  outdoor  relief  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee? — I believe  so. 

9735.  And  you  don’t  think  that  in  this  county  there 
is  any  further  hospital  accommodation  necessary? — 
No,  sir ; we  have  a very  fair  County  Antrim  infirmary 
situated  in  Lisburn,  and  a good  deal  of  money  has 
been  spent  on  it  recently  in  bringing  it  up  to  date. 
A bazaar  was  held,  which  realised  a considerable 
amount  of  money,  and  new  operating  arrangements 
were  put  in,  and  everything.  It  has  been  brought  up 
to  date.  A certain  part  of  the  county  has  an  idea  that 
it  is  too  much  in  one  place.  Of  course,  that  will 
always  be  with  a county  infirmary — it  cannot  be  every- 
where. 

9736.  I suppose  the  people  of  Ballycastlc  feel  that, 
it  is  a little  bit  of  a hardship  to  have  to  pay  for  a 
hospital  that  they  don’t  derive  much  benefit  from? — 
Yes ; although  we  have  serious  cases  sent  to  the  infir- 
mary from  all  the  districts  of  the  county. 

9737.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  the  main- 
-tenance  of  the  sick  a county  rate  all  over  the  County 
Antrim  outside  the  county  borough  of  Belfast? — Do 
you  mean  putting  all  the  union  hospitals  on  sue  rate. 

9738.  Yes.  Here  you  have  the  Lisburn  Hospital 
getting  its  contribution  from  Ballycastle;  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  Ballycastle  getting  its  contribution 
from  Antrim?— As  far  as  the  County  Antrim  is  con- 
cerned the  amount  granted  to  the  county  infirmary  is 
£600  per  annum.  It  is  a comparatively  small  amount 
compared ' with  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Lis- 
burn Infirmary  ; and  the  argument  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  county  against  those  who  say  that  Bally- 
castle  does  not  get  sufficient  benefit,  is  that  the  differ- 
ence 'that  the  local  subscriptions  to  the  infirmary 
contribute  makes  up  any  extra  advantage  that  the 
locality  receives. 

9739.  I am  not  saying  anything  at  all  hostile  to  the 
position  of  the  infirmary? — I know.  I am  not  speak- 
ing as  a Lisburn  man,  but  giving  you  the  position  of 
both  sides.  One  side  say  the/ benefit  derived  is  not 
in  proportion  to  their  payment,  the  other  side  say  that 
their  personal  subscriptions  and  the  local  assistance 
they  give  to  the  hospital  more  than  counterbalance 
any  extra  advantage  they  receive  from  its  proximity. 

9740.  Taking  the  main  fact  that  the  county  infir- 
mary at  Lisburn  is  a county  charge,  established  from 
times  before  the  Poor  Law  was  started ; now,  having 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  a change  in  chargeability 
and  rating,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a fair  thing  to 
put  the  sick,  and  make  the  payment  for  the  sick,  a 
county  charge  all  over  Ireland,  not  merely  in  Antrim? 

I would  personally  prefer  that  they  should  be  kept 

on  their  own  areas,  and  I think  it  would  he  a great 
deal  for  the  benefit  of  the  outlying  districts  that  they 
should  be;  hut  I would  be  afraid  there  would  he  an 
increase  in  the  rates  against  the  poorer  districts. 


9741.  Do  you  know  what  the  rates  are  now  for 
Poor  Law  purposes  in  the  various  unions  of  th» 
county? — I can  give  them  to  you  in  a moment. 

9742.  Antrim  is  8 d.  \ Ballycastle,  9 £d. ; Ballymena 
Is.  O^d.  ; Ballymoney,  9d.  ; Belfast,  9d.  ; Lame,  7Ad.  • 
Lisburn,  8d.  This  is  for  Poor  Law  purposes  only 
In  this  county,  with  the  exception  of  Ballymena,  there 
is  not  very  much  between  them  ? — No. 

9743.  It  would  not  really  in  this  county  make  very 
much  of  a difference  if  it  was  made  a county  charge) 
• — It  would  not  in  this  county  affect  it  very  materially. 

9744.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  is,  provided  the  man- 
agement would  be  the  same  in  the  future  as  it  is  now! 
— Yes ; but,  of  course,  there  is  always  a tendency 
where  the  spending  authority  is  not  the  taxing  autho- 
rity to  increase  the  cost 

9745.  Chairman. — The  Lisburn  valuation  goes  up 
to  £200,000  nearly,  Ballycastle  is  only  £46,000 ; it  is 
rather  difficult  for  a place  valued  at  £46,000  to  keep 
up  an  institution  with  only  that  much  to  levy  rates 
on  as  compared  with  a place  with  a £200,000  valua- 
tion?— That  is  so  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  district  are  not  as  large  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  other  district. 

9746.  No,  they  are  not,  but  they  must  have  a cer- 
tain staff,  that  costs  about  the  same  amountt-the 
nurses  and  doctors? — That  is  so,  in  proportion  you 
must  have  a larger  cost  to  the  smaller  area ; that  is, 
solely  for  hospital  purposes. 

9747.  Did  you  consider  that  question  of  a county 
rate  for  the  sick  at  all?— No,  sir,  notin  public.  I 
have  personally  considered  it. 

9748.  And  your  personal  opinion  would  be  against 
it? — It  would;  for  the  reason  that  I always  prefer 
■changeability  and  responsibility  to  go  together. 

9749.  Then,  what  would  you  do  about  all  the  county- 
at-large  expenses  you  have  got.  Take  the  county 
infirmary?— Well,  the  entire  county  is  represented  on 
-the  County  Council  equally,  and  they  are  the  respon- 
sible party. 

9750.  If  the  hospitals  had  the  same  sort  of  an 

arrangement  like  that  would  you  object?— If  the  man- 
agement of  the  hospitals  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  Council,  through  committees  or  any  way  yon 
choose,  that  would  affect  my  view  of  the  matter  cer- 
-tainly.  . , 

9751.  Then,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  their  being 

made  a county  charge  ? — 1 think  it  is  possible  that  I 
-would.  My  opinion  would  be  altered  then ; I think 
I would  have  no  objection  to  its  being  a county-at-large 
-charge.  ... 

9752.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— But,  then,  don  t you  took 
that  these  outlying  districts,  whose  requirements 
would  be  few  in  comparison  to  places  where  the  popu- 
lation is  large,  would  have  to  pay  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  upkeep  ?— I still  think  it  would  be  agamst  the 
interest  of  the  outlying  districts,  as  far  as  taxability 
goes;  but  as  far  as  efficiency  goes,  I think  it  would 
increase  the  efficiency  if  it  was  all  under  one  control, 
provided  that  control  was  a responsible  control  ana 

**9753.  Chairman.— Don’t  you  think  Ballycastle 
■would  have  to  pay  less  as  a union  charge?— 1 do  nor 
because  I think  the  Ballycastle  people  managing  tbeir 
own  hospital  would  be  far  more  likely  to  keep  down 
the  cost  than  the  county-at-large  would. 

9754.  If  with  the  county-at-large  for  each  hospital 

there  was  a local  committee  ?— We  have  the 
position  in  a great  many  other  thmgs  m the  wan  ) 
at  present.  Take,  for  instance,  the  School  Educate 
grant,  which  is  managed  by  committees,  and  «■ 
dency  of  those  committees  is  to  be  far  mo  ' . 
gout  than  elected  Guardians,  for  the  . reason that », . 
have  not  the  direct  responsibility.  Where*  e yo  0 
the  direct  responsibility „„„afituents 

9755.  Wherever  they  have  to  face  their  const 

and  explain?— They  are  more  careful.  d i3 

9756.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— And  whereve^ft  jaw ^ 

large  there  is  less  care  m the  cultivation.  “,;ents? 

9757.  Chairman.— Now,  as  regards  Pa7m?  P 
—No.  6.  No,  I don’t  think  we  touched  on  tM*  ^ 

9758.  The  County  Council  does  not  ans*  'for  the 

judiciously.  We  have  beendiscussmg  all 

head  of  the  sick  already  ?-The  orders  are  to  « ^ 
the  insane  out  of  the  workhouses  and  P been 

the  asylums.  My  personal  view  « tha , u A 
a very  great  additional  cost  to  the  ra  H d it 

great  many  of  the  asylums . are^overcrowded,  a^s . 

means  aditional  buildings  being  built  m 
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and  our  asylum,  although  a new  asylum,  built  for  400, 
lias  a population  of  470  in  it,  and  we  stall  have  a great 
number  of  workhouse  patients  to  take  to  the  asylum 
under  the  orders  ; that  will  mean  additional  buildings 
at  the  asylum,  and  leave  our  workhouses  empty. 

9759.  In  calculating  the  cost  per  head  at  the  asylum 
tou  take  in,  of  course,  the  instalment  for  repaying 
that  loan?— Certainly. 

9760.  Are  you  aware  what  a lunatic  costs  per  annum 
in  the  Antrim  Asylum?— Cost  over  all,  including  loans 
and  everything,  I believe,  from  memory,  about  £31. 

9761.  What  do  they  cost  in  the  workhouse— take 

Ballymena  Workhouse,  for  instance? — The  mainten- 
ance costs 

9762.  That  is  the  smallest  part  of  it? — Of  course  it 
is.  The  Antrim  Asylum  has  a certain  number  and 
the  Belfast  Asylum,  of  patients  in  the  Ballymena 
Workhouse. 

9763.  Take  the  cost  of  a lunatic  in  an  ordinary 
woikhouse? — The  cost  of  them  is  7s.  a week,  and  the 
Ballymena  Guardians  certainly  cover  all  cost  on  that. 

9864.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  means  £18  a year? — 
Yes;  board,  maintenance,  and  everything  else. 

9765.  Chairman. — Take  the  cost  of  an  average  in- 
mate at  Lisburn,  what  is  it? — I could  not  tell  you. 

9766.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  much  less  than  £25 

a year  ?— I would  be  greatly  astonished  if  it  was  £25, 
unless  you  include  in  it 

9767.  I would  include  everything  that  the  lunatic 
asylum  people  include — interest  on  borrowed  money 
and  everything?— Are  you  including  the  charge  for 
the  establishment  of  the  workhouse? 

9768.  If  you  calculate  the  cost  of  an  inmate  in  the 
asylum,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  when 
you  come  to  calculate  the  cost  of  an  inmate  in  the 
workhouse  you  must  do  it  on  the  same  basis?— Cer- 
tainly not,  provided  the  law  requires  us  to  keep  a staff 
of  officials  in  the  workhouse  that  are  doing  nothing, 
or  only  doing  half  what  they  should. 

9769.  I don’t  think  you  can  say  that  a workhouse 
patient  costs  only  7s.  a week ; that  is  not  the  case?— 
The  Ballymena  Guardians  are  at  the  present  moment 
making  money  on  the  7s.  a week.  I have  a table  here 
before  me.  The  actual  cost,  including  establishment 
charges,  in  the  Lisburn  Union,  is  returned  by  them 
as  5s.  9£d. 

9770.  Per  week? — Yes. 

9771.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— That  is'  about  £16  a year? 
—That  includes  everything.  Ballymena  is  5s.  4 d , 
and  we  are  paying  7s.,  which  we  are  fully  aware  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  cost  of  the 
after”103’  an<3’  °f  COUrse’  they  are  differently  looked 

9772.  Chairman.— Then,  from  the  £31  a year,  you 
have  to  take  4s.  a week  capitation  grant?— Certainly, 
the  average  cost  of  our  lunatics  in  the  asylum  is, 
without  the  capitation  grant,  somewhere  about  £21 
15s,  between  £22  and  £23. 

9773.  So,  you  see,  there  is  not  really  such  a very  big 
margin  between  the  two,  and  if  legislation  were  to 
enable  you  to  get  the  same  capitation  grant  for  an 
auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  that  you  do  for  the  head 
lunatic  asylum  do  you  think  there  would  not  be  an 
advantage  in  getting  them  out  of  the  workhouse?— I 

?°stl  certaml3r  wish  to  see  them  personally 
collected  into  one  workhouse  or  one  place  under  one 
supervmon  with  a little  more  comfort  than  they  have 
at  present  m the  workhouses,  but  not  with  the  expense 
lthL?aUy  dangerous  insane  lunatics.  These  cases 
^ Tre  ™b®cJlle>  mfirm  intellects  than  lunatics, 
ckthpW  7 JSh0Uld  ,be  made  comfortable,  and  well 

t?e  excP^iPr0perl7,fed’  bufc  they  should  not  require 
reornK?  caretaking  of  the  others ; should  not 
exDPnZ  .f  TT  ProPort>on  0f  warders  and  the  same 
SrefL  doctors  and  so  forth  to  look  after  them, 
tion  with’  n WOuld  bave  tbem  a separate  institu- 
charges  Very  railcb  reduced  item  for  establishment 

gc2?J°SrS?^e  t0  S6e  \g00d  caPitation  grant 
graSt  fi^t.  But  W6  musfc  *et  the  capitation 

a S'  ^SyP?-Yes.rC>U  ^ * caPifcafcion  Srant  of  2s. 

if’  the  capitation 
siderL  you  htv^  th  ' h you  think  that,  con- 
consifeL  that  thi6  Jfddmgs  already  prepared,  and 

for  an  SlSSJJ6,  attendance  won’t  be  so  expensive 

to  adopTthrSxili  ^n  TUld  !be  ad™ntageous 
p one  auxiliary  asylum  plan?— It  entirely  de- 


pends on  the  requirements  that  would  be  laid  down  by  n.r  iq0q 
the  Board,  which  sits  in  secret  and  sends  down  in-  ' — 1. 
spectors  in  public.  Mr.  J.  S. 

9787.  The  Lunacy  Board  or  the  Local  Government  F.  M'Cance. 
Board  ? — It  is  the  Local  Government  Board. 

9778.  Chairman. — Yon  are  not  sure  which? — It  is 
both;  I will  give  them  both  the  credit  They  send 
down  inspectors  to  examine  the  buildings,  and  tell 
you  that  you  are  to  lay  out  £10,000  or  £12,000  to  put 
it  into  order  before  you  put  a lunatic  into  it. 

9779.  Or  sometimes  not  to  lay  out  £10,000?— As  a 
ruffi  it  is  to  lay  it  out;  our  experience  is  the  other 

9780.  In  Belfast  ? — Yes,  and  Antrim ; they  are  al- 
ways urging  additional  expenditure. 

9781.  Now,  as  regards  the  children  in  workhouses, 
what  do  yon  think? — I think  the  general  feeling  in 
•the  County  Antrim,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  is  to  board 
them  out  if  possible ; we  would  like  to  see  the  work- 
house  taint  removed  from  them. 

9782.  I don’t  know  whether,  in  considering  this 
question,  the  County  Council  tried  to  see  how  far 
workhouses  could  be  relieved  of  classes  with  advan- 
tage?—No,  they  did  not. 

9783.  The  classes  in  the  workhouse  at  present  are 

2J*  8“'  “e  the  lunatic,  the  children,  and 

the  able-bodied.  The  sick  must  remain  locally  to  be 
treated,  then  you  have  the  aged  and  infirm,  which 
you  have  dealt  with  already.  If  you  can  send  away 
the  children  and  the  lunatics,  that  makes  it  almost 
an  infirmary  and  almshouse,  with  one  exception— that 
18  nn of  women  who  g°  m to  be  confined  ?— Yes. 

9784.  If  you  could  get  rid  of  the  children  and  the 
lunatics,  and  the  women  who  go  in  for  that  purpose, 
then  you_  would  have  none  to  deal  with  except  the  sick 
and  the  infirm  ?— What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
most  serious  grievance  of  all,  the  itinerant  gentlemen 
who  walk  round? 

97?5-  y®  wm  oome  to  that;  it  is  the  very  last  ques- 
tion?—Of  course  the  sick  must  be  attended  to  locally  ; 
there  is  no  question 

„9?'P6VT2le.,cIlildren?-We  would  board  out  if  we 
could,  but  if  we  could  not  we  would  prefer  that  they 
were  gathered  mto  some  one  place  where  they  would  be 
away  from  the  taint  of  the  workhouse,  and  trained 
almost,  as  m an  industrial  school. 

•i,97®7,  regards  the  women  who  go  in  there  with 
Ulegitimate  children,  have  you  thought  of  that  matter 
at  all  ?— No,  sir  ; that  matter  was  not  considered  ; I 
n!  n0t  taben  that  into  consideration. 

9788.  In  question  No.  7 you  are  asked  how  far  a 
system  of  payments  might  be  adopted.  In  some  in- 
firmaries, for  instance  in  Fermanagh,  a considerable 
revenue  has  recently  been  raised  by  accepting  payments' 
of  ve^y  small  sums  weekly,  as  low  as  Is.  and  upwards  T 
-—In  the  County  Antrim  Infirmary  a similar  provision 
has  been  established,  and  when  a governor  issues  an 
admission  order  or  a line  to  the  medical  superintendent, 
there  is  on  the  bottom  of  the  line  whether  the  patient 
can  pay,  and,  if  so,  how  much,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
pffi;  upon  it  from  Is.  to  10s.,  according  as  he  thinks  the 
patient  can  pay ; we  are  getting  a certain  amount  of 
revenue,  but  I cannot  tell  you  how  much  ; the  doctor 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  to-morrow,  but  the  system  has. 
been  adopted,  and  I think  will  work. 

9789.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  Boards 

ot  truardians  the  same  power  to  charge  people  for  their 
infirmaries— discretionary  powers  ? — t would  ; because 
1 think  a great  number  of  the  patients  would  prefer  to 
pay  a trifle.  c 

9790.  It  would  be  better  for  them?— Yes;  I believe 
a great  number  of  the  independent  Irishmen  prefer  not 
to  receive  alms  if  they  can  help  it. 

. W??ld  feeI  “T*  independent  paying  even 

* fvmn  VeS  ’ tbey  would  feel  they  had  some  right. 

9792.  Now,  as  regards  tramps,  what  do  you  wish  to 

say  on  that  subject?— Well,  sir,  the  County  Council 
think  a change  is  greatly  needed,  but  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say  what ; that  is  the  furthest  they  are  nre- 
pared  to  go.  J y 

9793.  There  would  be  a good  deal  of  pro  and  con  in 

. *es  > °*  course,  it  is  particularly  bad  in  dis- 

tricts near  large  towns,  such  as  Belfast,  where  they 
start  out  on  their  regular  round  on  Monday. 

9794.  A weekly  circuit  is  it?— Yes,  I think  so ; and 
they  have  very  good  accommodation  as  they  go.  Per- 
sonally, I would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  We’  power 
to  compel  them  to  do  some  work. 

6795.  There  is  that  power?— Yes,  in  England 
9796.  There  is  that  power  here?— Not  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  England. ' ■ . 
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Dec.  16, 1903.  9797.  They  can  detain  them  longer  in  England? — 1 

— They  can  detain  them  for  thirty-six  hours. 

Mr.  J.  S.  9798.  Would  you  wish  to  see  the  law  extended  in 

F.  M'Cance.  that  respect? — Personally,  I would. 

9799.  And  you  think  that  would  he  enough  to  begin 
with  at  all  events? — It  would  be  a start  to  deter  them  ; 
I think  also  that  there  should  be  some  method  of  re- 
porting from  the  different  unions  that  such  a man  was 
there  and  had  travelled  on. 

9800.  They  change  their  names,  and  do  things  of  that 
sort? — Of  course  they  do  ; but  they  get  to  be  known 
pretty  well. 

9801.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Would  you  not  extend  the 
thing  a little  further,  and  with  these  people  who  make 
a profession  of  going  around  the  country  seeking  the 
accommodation  of  the  workhouse,  after  the  second  or 
third  visit,  hand  them  over  to  the  police  and  have  them 
dealt  with  by  the  authorities  there ; would  you  go  that 
far? — I would  give  the  Guardians  the  power  on  the  con- 
stant return  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  workhouse  to 
deal  with  and  keep  him  for  a longer  period  than  thirty- 
six  hours ; if  he  returned  again  I would  give  them 
power  to  deal  with  him  for  a week,  hut  I don’t  know 
that  in  the  meantime  I would  he  prepared  to  recom- 
mend handing  any  of  them  over  to  the  police.  I think 
you  can  get  sufficient  powers  without  that  by  giving  the 
Guardians  additional  powers  on  the  continued  return  of 
the  same  roan  without  any  cause. 

9802.  Do  you  think  a visit  to  the  police  station 
would  not  have  a deterrent  effect  on  these  gentlemen  ? — 
I daresay  some  of  them  had  been  there  before,  but  the 
ones  that  had  not  been  there  before  I wo-uld  not  like  to 
send  them  there  for  destitution  alone. 

9803.  This  would  he  in  the  case  of  habitual  tramps 
and  strollers? — In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  habitual 
tramp  and  stroller  is  liable  to  the  police  for  other  rea- 
sons, and  if  the  police  were  carrying  out  their  duties 
they  could  get  him  for  something  else. 

9804.  Considering  that  the  police  do  not  seem  to  be 
paying  any  attention  to  that  gentleman  now? — I think 
it  would  he  well  to  get  the  police  to  do  their  duty  and 
look  after  the  gentlemen.  The  real  objection  to  make 
it  an  offence  to  apply  to  the  workhouse  to  get  in  that 
way  is  the  fact  that  you  may  shut  out  one  deserving 
case,  thereby  causing  injury  to  his  life  or  health.  I 
think  the  proper  course  is  to  take  the  man  in  in  the 
meantime,  but  if  he  is  discovered  to  be  able  to  do  his 
work  and  to  be  imposing  on  you  for  the  purpose  of 
simply  getting  a night’s  lodging,  to  make  it  so  uncom- 
fortable for  him  that  he  won’t  try  it  again. 

9805.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  if  you  shut  him 
out  of  the  house  he  may  go  to  a farmyard  and  do  further 
mischief? — Therefore  I would  take  them  in,  but  make 
it  so  unpleasant  for  them  that  they  won’t  come  unless 
they  need  to  come. 

9806.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of 
boarding  out  workhouse  inmates? — No ; my  Council  did 
not  consider  that  at  all. 

9807.  Or  harmless  lunatics  ; sending  them  into  the 
country  instead  of  housing  them  in  an  institution? — 
No. 

9808.  You  say  outdoor  relief  is  very  little  given  in 
-Belfast  Union  ? — In  Belfast  Union  ; but  in  the  County 
Antrim  there  is  a good  deal  of  it. 

9809.  'But  in  Belfast  Union  ? — I don’t  think  there  is 
:rouch  given. 

9810.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much  ? — I could  not 
•give  you  the  figures. 

9811.  I believe  the  sum  is  infinitesimal ; would  that 
“have  anything  to  do  with  the  number  of  inmates  in 

the  house  at  present? — 'You  would  get  that  better  from 
ssome  of  the  Belfast  witnesses. 

9812.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  that  the  County 
Council  are  in  favour  of  separating  the  outside  districts 

■"from  the  Belfast  Union? — Yes. 

9813.  Did  they  consider  that  question  ? — They  did  ; 
their  reason  for  it  is  that  they  are  separated  from  Bel- 
fast for  all  other  purposes — fo-r  all  other  taxation  now 
— and  why  should  they  he  left  for  that  purpose  where  it 
means  an.  additional  grievance  to  them  of  rates. 

9814.  Did  that  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  County 
Councillor  for  the  division  or  the  representative  from 
the  District  Council? — I believe  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Rural  District  Council ; the  reply  we 
got  from  the  Rural  District  Council  was  in  favour  of  it. 

9815.  You  also  mentioned  that  the  Ballymena  Guar- 
dians make  money  out  of  the  boarding  out  of  the 
lunatics  from  the  County  Antrim  1 — Yes. 

9816.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much  they  make  ? — 

T could  not  tell  you,  but  they  cover  all  expenses,  and 
are  quite  willing  to  take  more  at  the  same  price. 


9817.  Therefore  you  infer  from  that  that  they 

a profit  out  of  it,  but  you  have  not  any  figures  to 
you  ?-I  could  not  tell  you  the  actual  cost  gU1 lds 

9818.  Supposing  they  make  a profit,  do  you  think  it 

a fair  and  reasonable  thing  that  one  Board  of  Guardian 
should  make  a profit  out  of  the  lunatics  from  the  counts 
generally?— I don’t  object  to  one  Board  of  Guardiam 
making  a profit  out  of  the  lunatics  provided  the  county 
thereby  is  a saver  as  well.  3 

9819.  How  does  the  county  save.  They  get  the  cani. 
tation  grant  and  board  these  lunatics  out  at  7s.  ?— \o- 
they  would  have  to  lay  out  a considerable  further  sum 
oil  buildings  which  they  avoid  ; they  have  laid  out  very 
well  already— about  £120,000  in  the  last  four  years- 
and  to  house  the  additional  fifty  at  Ballymena  would 
require  further  housing  accommodation  at  Antrim. 

9820.  The  County  Council  pay  7s.  a week  for  a luna- 
tic ; the  lunatics  in  the  asylum  cost  about  £31  a year? 
— £32,  I think,  is  the  figure ; that  includes  the  Bally- 
mena patients. 

9821.  But  they  go  to  reduce  that  cost;  they  only 
cost  you  7s.  ? — Yes. 

9822.  Therefore  the  County  Council  are 
money  out  of  the  Ballymena  patients  as  well  as  the 
Ballymena  Guardians  by  getting  the  capitation  grant  of 
4s.  for  these  lunatics  ?— They  are.  Mr.  Miscampbell 
was  appointed  by  the  County  Council  with  me. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I appear  on  behalf  of  the  Ballycastle 
Board  of  Guardians,  instructed  by  Messrs.  P.  & J. 
Boyle  ; I am  not  quite  familiar  with  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  but  certain  evidence  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  M'Cance  affecting  our  district,  and  I would  like  to 
question  him  on  one  or  two  points. 

Chairman.  — Certainly. 

9823.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  reside  at  the  very  lowest 
end  of  the  county? — 'Yes  ; between  Belfast  and  Lisburn. 

9824.  And  Ballycastle  is  at  the  very  head  of  the 
county? — It  is. 

9825.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  locality  at  all? 
— Yes  ; I know  the  district  very  well  indeed. 

9826.  Do  you  mean  by  visiting  it  ? — Yes. 

9827.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  that  district  is  about  as 
mountainous  a district  as  you  find  in  any  part  of 
Ulster? — There  are  some  very  fair  hills  in  it. 

9828.  What  would  your  definition  of  a very  fair  hill 
be? — I think  Knockleads  is  a very  fair  hill. 

9829.  In  any  case  you  will  agree  it  is  a mountainous 
district? — I would ; it  includes  parts  of  the  Glens  of 
Antrim. 

9830.  You  would  go  as  far  as  to  say  it  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  districts  in  the  entire  county?— 
Yes. 

9831.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  roads  in  the 
district? — I do. 

9832.  Does  the  main  road  of  the  district  run  between 
Ballycastle  and  Cushendal? — It  depends  on  what  you 
call  the  main  road.  The  main  roads  run  towards 
Bushmills  and  Ballymoney. 

9833.  You  propose  to  amalgamate  Ballycastle  with 
some  other  union? — Yes ; that  is  the  proposal  of  the 
County  Council. 

9834.  What  unions  do  you  suggest  ? — Ballymoney  and 
Ballymena. 

9836.  What  is  the  main  ground  on  which  the  County 
Council  make  that  recommendation? — On  the  ground 
that  the  Ballycastle  Workhouse  is  not  nearly  used  to 
the  capacity  that  we  think  it  can  be  economically  worked 
for,  and  that  the  train  facilities  from  Ballycastle  to 
Ballymoney  are  such  that  nobody  would  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  change. 

9836.  The  two  points  then  are  that  Ballycastle  is  not 
used  to  the  extent  you  would  like  to  see  it  used  ?— No, 
I did  not  say  that ; not  to  the  extent  I would  like  to  see 
it  used  ; I would  not  like  to  see  it  used  at  all ; I said 
to  the  extent  of  its  capacity  for  usefulness. 

9837.  In  what  direction  ? — 'Ballycastle  Union  was  built 
to  accommodate  650  persons,  and  the  present  number  is 
about  sixty,  and  the  staff  would  look  after  at  least  200; 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  doing  work  for  the 
expense  it  is  incurring. 

9838.  There  is  a decrease,  I take  it,  in  the  number 
of  cases  in  every  workhouse  in  the  county  ? — There  is. 

9839.  You  spoke  of  the  railway  facilities  between 
Ballycastle  and  Ballymoney ; do  you  know  anything 
about  the  railway  facilities  in  other  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict ? — There  is  from  Parkmore  to  Ballymena. 

9840.  What  are  the  railway  facilities  between 

Cushendal  and  Ballymoney  ? — Might  I answer  that  quw- 
tion  by  asking  you  what  are  the  railway  facilities  be- 
tween Cushendal  and  Ballycastle?  . . . _ 

9841.  What  are  they  ?— Equally  good  as  between 
Cushendal  and  Ballycastle. 
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9242.  Take  Ballymoney  for  instance  ?— W e don’t  pro- 
pose for  a moment  that  the  Cushendal  people  are  to  go 
to  Ballymena  ; they  are  to  go  to  Ballymoney,  but  if 
thev  go  to  Ballymoney  they  have  to  go  to  Ballyeastle  in 
anv  case.  ... 

9343.  Tour  evidence  is  that  in  respect  of  railway  faci- 
lities the  change  you  recommend  makes  no  difference? 
—Remember  we  recommend  that  hospital  accommoda- 
tion would  be  left  in  Ballyeastle  as  well — the  person 
to  be  taken  to  the  workhouse ; the  existing  class  of 
workhouse  patients  is  not  inconvenienced  when  they  got 
to  Ballyeastle  by  having  to  put  their  feet  in  the  train 
and  be  taken  up  to  Ballymoney. 

9844.  Another  ground  is  the  seaboard  position  of 
Ballyeastle ; would  not  that  also  apply  to  Larne  ? — It 
would  equally,  except  that  the  union  does  not  be  in  the 
position  of  Larne. 

S845.  Is  not  Lame,  as  regards  the  seaboard,  in  the 
same  fix  as  Ballyeastle? — Certainly,  but  not  as  regards 
other  matters. 

9346.  And  Lame  is  much  nearer  to  other  unions  about 
it  than  Ballyeastle  is  to  Ballymoney  or  Ballymena  ? — 
That  may  be. 

9847.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  relative  distances 
between  Lame  and  Ballymoney,  and  Ballyeastle  and 
Ballymoney? — Yes  ; Larne  is  twenty-three  miles  from 
Ballymoney,  and  Ballyeastle  is  about  twenty-six,  but 
we  don’t  for  a moment  propose  that  Ballyeastle  and 
Ballymoney  are  to  have  any  connection  whatever. 

9848.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  the  in- 
mates ? — They  are  to  go  to  Ballymoney. 

9849.  The  other  parts  of  the  union  should  go  to  Bally- 
mena ? — Yes. 

9850.  Was  there  a resolution  passed  on  this  subject 
by  the  County  Council  before  ever  this  Commission  was 
mooted  at  all? — So  I stated  this  morning. 

9851.  And  did  that  recommend  the  abolition  of  Bally- 
castle  as  a separate  district? — Yes. 

9852.  That  was  without  any  inquiry  at  all  ? — No  ; 
that  was  after  a committee  had  sat  and  held  a great 
deal  of  inquiry. 

9853.  Did  you  figure  out  in  any  way  the  distance  be- 
tween the  nearest  point  of  Ballyeastle  Union  to  Bally- 
mena?—-No;  I could  not  tell  you  that  from  memory  ; I 
did  know  it  at  one  time. 

9854.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
average  distance  is  twenty-one  and  a half  miles  ? — How 
could  the  nearest  point  have  an  average  distance. 

9855.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  the  average 

distance  is  twenty-one  and  a half  miles  ? — It  may,  but 
I don’t  think  it  would  be,  from  my  recollection.  The 
average  distance  of 

9856-  Of  the  districts  of  Ballyeastle? — Of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Ballyeastle  that  we  would  propose  to  put  into 
Ballymoney  Union  ; I would  be  greatly  surprised. 

9857.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  tliat  the  aver- 
age distance  is  about  twenty-one  miles? — I would  be 
greatly  surprised  to  know  that  the  average  distance  of 
the  districts  we  propose  to  put  into  Ballymoney  is 
twenty-one  miles. 

9858.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I ask  you  ? — You  are 
asking  me  a question  that  I cannot  answer  in  fairness. 

9859.  You  cannot  say  yes  or  no  to  it?  I say  you  are 
asking  two  questions  at  once  that  I cannot  answer  with 
yes  or  no. 

Chairman.-— Mr.  M'Cance  proposes  that  the  union 
should  be  divided  into  two-;  therefore  'he  could  not 
answer  the  question. 

9860.  Mr.  Campbell. — Would  you  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  average  distance  of  the  districts  now  in- 
cluded in  Ballyeastle  from  Ballymoney  is  about  twen-ty- 
“emiles? — It  does  not  affect  my  position  at  all. 

Chairman. — It  really  has  no  reference  to  the  case, 
air.  Campbell. — We  say  it  has,  and  is  a very  impor- 
tant matter. 

Chairman.— If  you  take  it  up  separately  and  ask 
P10!?0563  to  divide  the  union,  and  then  take 
1 “stances  of  one  part  from  Ballymoney  and  another 
Ballymena  it  would  be  relevant. 

9851.  Mr.  Campbell. — Will  you  tell  us  how  exactly 
you  do  propose  to  divide  the  union? — We  propose  to 
down  at  the  Cushendall  end;  all  the  Lame 
and  Glenarm  and  that  district  to  go  to  Ballymena,  and 
„ other  portion  to  go  to  Ballymoney,  which,  natur- 
adv,  lies  into  it. 

9862.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  would  increase  the 
stance,  having  regard  to  the  present  distances  people 
ve  to  travel  to  get  to  Ballyeastle? — It  entirely  de- 
pends  on  the  person  you  take ; if  you  take  a man  in 
usnendal  it  will  not  increase  his  distance  materially. 
*»3-  To  get  to  Ballymoney  ?— No.  ' 
yoo4-  Do  you  think  he  would  have  the  same  facilities 


to  get  to  Ballymoney  as  to  Ballyeastle  ?— I think  he 
would  have  more ; he  is  within  five  and  a half  miles  of  Dec-  ,6>  l903* 
I arkmore  station  in  one  district,  and  in  the  other  case  t w 
he  lias  sixteen  and  a half  miles  to  drive.  £}  J" 

9865.  Chairman.— Does  not  the  railway  go  beyond  6' 

i arkmore  ?— No;  it  is  within  seven  miles  of  Cushendal 
village. 

9866.  Mr.  Campbell. — Bathlin  is  included  in  Bally- 

Bdljmone/r  Pr0p°8e  to  ^ fche  peoPle  from  there  t0 

Chairman. — I think  we  may  leave  them  out ; they 
wont  embarrass  the  arrangement. 

Witness.— When  they  are  landed  in  Ballyeastle,  Mr. 

Doyle  will  admit  the  railway  station  will  then  be  at 
their  service  to  take  them  to  Ballymoney,  and  the  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  will  be  at  Ballyeastle. 

9867.  Mr.  Campbell.— You  propose  to  leave  the  hos- 

oako*  f alJycastIe  ?— We  propose  to  leave  a hospital. 

asm  is  the  hospital  accommodation  sufficient  for 

the  district?— I could  not  tell  you. 

9869.  Do  you  know  that  recently  a hospital  was 
erected  privately  at  Cushendal  ?— Perfectly  aware  of 
that,  and  a very  nice  little  hospital  it  is. 

9870.  Mr.  Mtirnaghan. — Have  you  considered  the 
question  of  what  you  would  do  in  the  case  of  these 
two  dissolved  unions,  what  representation  they  would 
have  ; how  would  their  affairs  be  looked  after?— We 
don’t  recommend,  of  course,  that  it  should  be  in  anv 
way  altered  for  rural  district  purposes. 

9871.  But  for  Poor  Law  purposes  what  representa- 
tion would  you  give  them  ? — I would  give  them  the  same 
number  of  representatives  on  the  other  two  boards  that 
they  have  at  present. 

9872.  And  do  you  think  the  representatives  would 
come  all  the  way  from  Ballyeastle  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  Board  in  Ballymoney  and  Ballymena? — The  view 
is,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  that  they  would,  a great 
many  of  them,  get  to  Ballymoney  quite  as  easily  as  to 
Ballyeastle ; it  is  a driving  district  entirely  from  the 
outlying  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  line,  and 
once  they  get  to  the  railway  line  they  are  within, 
comparatively,  an  easy  distance  of  Ballymoney  or 
Ballyeastle ; I don’t  think  it  would  affect  the  position 
except  perhaps  with  regard  to  the  two  representatives 
of  Rathlin  ; they  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  tether  ; 
the  bulk  of  them  would  not  be  affected  very  injuriously. 

9873.  You  would  consider  the  present  representation 
should  be  continued  ? — I would  ; the  County  Council 
passed  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  would  like  to 
see  the  work  of  the  Guardians  as  much  decentralised  as 
possible— done  by  committees ; that  is  more  of  the  old 
dispensary  committee  work  done  by  committees  than 
there  is  at  present  done ; that  would  necessitate  less 
frequent  attendances  of  large  boards,  which  are  always 
unwieldy. 

9874.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  dis- 
pensary management  as  against  the  question  of  union 
management? — Do  you  mean  fche  entire  management 
of  all  the  dispensary  affairs? 

9875.  The  Poor  Law  system  over  the  entire  union, 
instead  of  having  it  a union  administration  have  it  a 
dispensary  administration? — It  would  lead  to  great 
complications,  except  in  the  shape  of  committees  that 
would  report  to  their  boards  at  intervals  and  have  their 
acts  confirmed  by  their  boards ; it  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  working  such  small  areas  with  officials. 

9876.  It  would  not  necessarily  mean  officials ; it 
would  mean  committees  to  look  after  dispensary  areas  ? 

— I think  the  County  Council  would  be  in  favour  of 
that,  of  delegating  large  portions  of  the  powers  that 
at  present  exist  in  the  Guardians  to  dispensary  area 
committees. 

9877.  Would  it  not  mean  closer  supervision? — Yes; 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  to  that  effect  is  before 
you. 

9878.  You  still  think  there  would  be  four  unions 
needed  for  the  County  Antrim? — Personally,  I think 
one  would  be  quite  sufficient  almost. 

9879.  If  you  take  out  the  sick  in  the  County  Antrim, 
they  number  almost  2,000,  according  to  the  latest  report 
we  have  before  us,  you  have  about  500  children  in  the 
workhouse  and  200  boarded  out;  then,  if  you  take 
the  lunatics  and  mothers  of  children,  you  bring  down 
the  number  to  about  2,000  in  the  county? — Are  you 
including  in  that  Belfast  Workhouse  ? 

9880.  Belfast  Workhouse  ?— If  you  leave  out  Belfast 
Workhouse  you  will  have  the  number  reduced  to  about 
twenty-five,  or  somewhere  down  about  that.  If  you 
leave  out  Belfast  Workhouse  and  _ take  o-ut  those 
classes,  except  the  tramps  who  are  in  for  the  night, 
it  will  be  very  much  reduced. 
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9881.  Chairman. — The  sick  and  aged  and  infirm  are 
very  large  classes? — I thought  you  were  including  the 
aged  and  infirm  in  that  class. 

9882.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — No ; I am  only  taking  out 
the  acute  sick  and  the  children? — I suppose  there 
would  be  left  under  those  headings  in  Antrim  not 
more  than  500  or  600,  if  you  book  out  the  acute  sick 
and  left  in  the  aged  and  infirm. 

9883.  Do  you  think  they  would  require  four  work- 
houses  for  those  500  or  600 ; I think  the  number  is  a 
great  deal  larger? — You  are  including  Belfast.  I 
personally  think  a less  number  would  do.  I am 
personally  in  favour  of  a reduction  of  the  number,  but 
the  County  Council’s  recommendation  is  what  I tell 
you,  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  only  two ; of  course, 
Lisburn,  takes  in  a large  area  of  the  County  Down  as 
well  as  the  County  Antrim.  Lisburn  is  not  a purely 
County  Antrim  Workhouse  ; its  area  in  Down  is  larger 
than  in  Antrim. 

9884.  Have  you  any  view  as  regards  county 
boundaries ; would  you  like  to  see  every  county  self- 
contained,  an  administrative  unit ; did  you  consider 
that  question? — No. 

9885.  You  are  interlocked  prettly  largely  with  other 
counties  ? — Only  County  Down  and  the  city  of  Belfast. 

9886.  County  Armagh? — We  have  a trifle  of  it  in 
Lurgan  Union. 

9887.  You  did  not  consider  that  question? — At  one 
time  Aglialee  was  in  favour  of  being  amalgamated 
with  Lisburn,  but  I think  they  have  dropped  that 
question. 

9888.  Mr.  Campbell. — Before  you  go  I would  like 
you  to  answer  this.  The  case  that  the  Ballycastle 
Board  of  Guardians  intend  to  make  is  this,  that  the 
Antrim  County  Council,  in  suggesting  the  abolition 
of  the  Ballycastle  Union,  are  not  actuated  by  any 
desire  for  economy  or  the  good  of  the  poor,  but  solely 
through  political  motives ; what  is  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  that? — I have  been  a member  of  the  County 
Council  of  Antrim  since  its  inception,  and  I never 
heard  the  word  politics  mentioned  at  it,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  We  recommend  the  abolition  of  Antrim, 
and  the  politics  of  Antrim  are  very  considerably 
different  from  the  politics  of  Ballycastle,  as  far  as  I 
know  them ; therefore,  the  same  animus  that  would 
animate  us  in  abolishing  Ballycastle  could  not  be  a 
political  feeling  to  make  us  abolish  Antrim. 

9889.  You  will  admit  that  Antrim  stands  in  a 
very  different  position  from  Ballycastle ; is  it  not  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  other  unions  ? — Yes  ; so  is 
Ballycastle. 

9890.  At  a nearer  distance  than  the  unions  are  to 
Ballycastle? — I don’t  think  Larne  is  much  nearer  to 
Antrim. 


9891.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a fact  tw 

m Ballycastle  a party  have  a majority  there  who  h«! 
not  a majority  m any  other  part  of  the  countv?  i 
know  nothing  personally  about  parties,  and  take  » 
interest  in  parties.  110 

9892.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not?— T 

know  the  County  Council  of  Antrim  had  no  political 
animus  in  this  matter.  r eai 

9893.  They  are  a very  innocent  body ; but  do  von 
know  that  a party  have  a majority  in  Ballycastle  wlm 
have  not  a majority  m any  other  union  of  the  county? 
— I know  nothing  about  the  majority  in  Ballycastle 

9894.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a thing?— I we 
heard  of  contested  elections  in  Ballycastle,  where  the 
party  that  you  are  representing  have  been  defeated 
so  I don’t  know  that  they  have  a majority.  W 
Woodside,  who  represents  that  district,  does  not  r* 
present  the  party  I take  it  you  represent. 

9895.  You  are  speaking  of  the  County  Council  re- 

presentation,  I am  speaking  of  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  Ballycastle? — I cannot  tell  you 
about  the  composition.  ' 

9896.  As  a matter  of  fact  did  you  vote  against  anv 
commission  of  inquiry? — I did  not. 

9897.  When  the  question  was  before  the  Countv 

Council  ?— =No,  I never  did.  " 

9898.  On  the  resolution  of  Mr.  O’Kane?— Never 
did.  I would  like  to  see  it  produced  if  I did.  I 
would  like  yo-u  to  produce  any  amendment  I voted 
against. 

9899.  The  resolution,  I am  told,  is  as  follows 
29th  of  October,  1901,  moved  by  Mr.  O'Kane,  Chair- 
man of  the  Ballycastle  Board  of  Guardians,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Antrim  County  Council : “ That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Council  the  time  has  now  come  when 
the  Government  should  appoint  a Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  system  in 
Ireland  with  a view  to  introduce  some  other  method 
of  dealing  with  our  poor,  or  to  make  such  changes  in 
the  present  system  as  will  lessen  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture imposed  on  the  ratepayers,  and  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  poor.”  Did  you  vote  against  that?— That 
was  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  I had  signed.  Of  course,  I supported 
the  report  of  the  committee,  which  I had  previously 
submitted,  and,  consequently,  voted  against  that 
amendment. 

9900.  Whether  is  was  an  amendment  to  the  report 
or  what  it  was  did  you  vote  against  it? — I voted  in 
favour  of  the  report  I put  before  the  Council. 

9901.  And  against  this  resolution  of  Mr.  O'Kane’s? 
— Certainly  I did,  and  would  again  in  the  same 
position. 


Mr.  Alexander  Miscampbell  examined. 


9902.  Chairman. — You  are  the  other  member  of  the 
County  Council  who  was  delegated  to  give  evidence?— 

9903.  Well,  we  have  had  the  evidence  at  consider- 
able length  of  Mr.  M'Cance,  and  I don’t  suppose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  you  seriatim  through  it  in 
the  same  way  ? — I don’t  see  any  advantage  in  it  at  all. 

9904.  If  there  were  any  matters  in  which  you  dissent 
from  Mr.  M'Cance  or  your  wish  to  express  your  own 
view  on  we  will  take  it  in  that  way  from  yon? — 
Really,  I have  very  little  to  say  in  addition  to  what 
Mr.  M'Cance  has  put  before  you.  The  Council  were 
actuated  in  this  matter  largely  by  a desire  to  save  the 
ratepayers ; as  business  men  we  considered  that  small 
unions  with  expensive  establishment  charges  are  not 
conducive  to  economy.  We  had  before  us  Ballycastle 
Union  with  only  twenty-six  ordinary  inmates,  and  we 
had  Antrim  Union  with  only  seventy-four  ordinary 
inmates ; they  were  the  two  unions  with  the  smallest 
number  of  inmates  in  the  County  Antrim,  and  we 
considered  the  advisability  of  the  abolition  of  those 
two  unions  and  their  amalgamation  with  the  adjoining 
unions.  We  were  of  opinion  from  the  facts  before  ns 
that  the  establishment  charges  in  small  unions  are 
necessarily  hound  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
establishment  charges  in  the  larger  unions.  Now,  sir, 
that  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  If  you  take  the  Bally- 
mena Union,  with  .126  inmates,  we  find  there  that  the 
total  cost  for  all  purposes,  including  establishment 
charges,  is  5s.  4 d.  each  inmate.  Ballycastle  Union  I 
am  sorry  I cannot  give  you,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
although  we  have  applied  from  the  County  offices  here 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  the  establishment  charges 


from  the  Ballycastle  Union.  But  take  Antrim  Union. 
The  total  cost  there  is  7s.  1 ^d.  per  inmate,  including 
establishment  charges,  as  against  5s.  4d.  for  Bally- 
mena, and  6s.  9|tZ.  in  Larne  ; so  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  if  the  inmates  of  Antrim  were  distributed  over 
Ballymena  and  Lame  that  the  cost  of  these  inmates 
would  be  less  per  head  than  at  present.  That  is, 
broadly,  the  fact  that  influenced  ns  in  the  decision 
that  was  come  to  by  the  Council. 

9905.  Subject,  of  course,  to  any  counterbalancing 

expenses  that  might  be  incurred  ? — You  mean,  Pe ' 
haps,  for  the  transfer  of  the  inmates.  . 

9906.  Yes?— That,  sir,  we  thought  would  be  mucu 

more  than  compensated  for  by  the  fact 

9907.  And  possibly  other  expenses,  salaries  ?— Yes , 
hut,  broadly,  we  considered  that  if  you  increase 
number  of  inmates,  say  in  Lame  Union,  that  yon  sa 
establishment  charges  in  Lame  Union.  That  is 

out  in  Ballymena,  where  the  number  of  is 

larger— the  rate  per  head  for  establishment  ch  g 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmate- 
total  number  of  ordinary  inmates  for  the  whole 
unions,  as  far  as  I know,  would  be  abo  ’ 
omitting  Belfast  . , , oir£j  onfl 

9908.  In  ordinary  inmates  do  you  include  agw 
infirm  ?— Yes  ; but  not  including  the  infirmary.  . 

9909.  Not  including  the  sick?— Not  those  m ® 
infirmary  and  hospital.  The  total  num  e ^ 
various  workhouses  is  789,  but  from  that  I d ^ 
half  of  Lisburn,  because  there  is  half  in  tne 
Down ; and  I deduct  150  out  of  171  m L«lKty 
there  is  a very  small  portion  of  Lurgan  in  t 
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Antrim ; so,  really,  there  are  only  about  600  ordinary 
uunates  to  be  accommodated  in  the  whole  of  the 
anions,  at  the  outside. 

9910.  Mr.  MubnaghaS; — Do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  a waste  of  money  to  keep  four  institutions 
for  these  600? — As  a business  man,  I certainly  say  it 
would  be.  I would  be  in  favour  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber still  further,  but  I am  here  speaking  only  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  Council. 

Chairman. — Now  coming  at  it  from  your  own  point 
of  view. 

9911.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  would  you,  as  a 
business  man — a man  who  would  wish  to  manage  the 
thing  to  the  best  advantage — what  would  you  suggest 
would  be  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  class  known 
as  the  infirm  and  destitute,  and  all  who  could  travel 
by  rail  ? — Looking  at  the  figures  before  me,  when  I find 
that  we  have  in  Ballymena — where  we  have  a large 
number  of  inmates — we  have  the  cost  down  to  5s.  4 d. 
per  head,  including  all  establishment  charges ; and 
then  I compare  that  with,  say,  Antrim,  with  only 
half  the  number  of  inmates,  and  the  cost  7s.  l£d., 
then  I say  our  ideal  would  be  to  go  towards  the  num- 
ber at  Ballymena,  and  have  snch  a number  of  union 
workhouses  as  would  accommodate  the  people  in  such 
numbers  as  at  Ballymena. 

9912.  The  average  number  in  Ballymena  is  about 
350,  including  lunatics  and  all? — It  is  rather  more 
than  that.  We  have  126  ordinary,  and  in  the  in- 
firmary and  hospital  112,  and  there  are,  in  addition, 
112  lunatics ; about  350.  You  are  quite  right.  That 
would  he  my  idea  of  what  we  should  come  to 

9913.  Do  you  not  consider  that  for  the  500  or  600 
inmates  that  two  workhouses  would  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  those  able  to  travel — the  destitute  and 
infirm  of  Antrim — outside  Belfast? — Not  speaking  for 
the  moment  as  a representative  of  the  County  Council, 
but  speaking  for  myself,  I would  not  be  in  favour  of 
more  than  two  or  three  unions.  But,  personally,  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  adopting  the  system  of  cottage  re- 
sidences for  married  couples  throughout  the  county. 
We  have  some  little  experience  of  that  at  'Oarrickfergus, 
where  the  inmates  get  about  £14  a year.  I do  think 
they  serve  a very  useful  purpose. 

9914.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  with  a strict 
regard  to  economy? — I think  so. 

9915.  Chairman. — It  would  not  be  an  inducement  to 
people  to  look  forward  to  the  rates  for  support  in  their 
old  age?— I must  admit  I have  heard  that  argument 
put  forward.  I don’t  think  that  pauperism,  however,  is 
the  result  of  deliberate  calculation,  and  I hardly  think 
it  is  an  appreciable  argument,  although  I must  admit  I 
have  heard  it  put  forward  in  Oarrickfergus. 

9916.  If  people  have  a nice  little  detached  cottage 
and  garden,  and  know  they  will  get  that  as  soon  as 
they  are  rather  feeble  for  work,  would  you  not  rely 
on  the  whole  population  looking  for  it? — I have  heard 
the  argument  put  forward,  but  it  lias  not  weight  with 
nie.  I would  not  make  such  provision  that  they  would 
♦if  ^®re  ^0r  '1^  aPplicants,  but  I would  rather  reserve 
them  for  destitute  married  couples— that  would  be  my 
personal  view. 

9917.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  still  the  country  has 
to  look  after  those  that  cannot  look  after  themselves, 
and  on  general  grounds  do  you  not  think  it  would  bo 
a danger  to  offer  to  people  when  they  get  into  that 
condition  of  life  that  they  are  no'  longer  able  to  work — 
to  offer  them  a better  condition  of  life  than  they  had 
wnen  they  were  well  and'  thrifty  ? — But  such  a pro- 
T1.E(1.on  as  I would  propose,  of  not  more  than  6s.  a week 
with,  a free  house,  would  not  be  something  to  look 
torward  to — it  would  be  a something  to  prevent  them 
Wa*  the  workhouse.  That  is  my  view. 

9918.  That  is  a pretty  large  extension  of  the  outdoor 
teiief  system  ? — Not  quite  that.  I would  be  in  favour 
? , ® provision  of  suitable  cottages,  not  necessarily 
attached  cottages,  but  in  rows,  that  they  could  be  put 
up  more  cheaply,  and  grant,  then,  outdoor  relief  to 
old  married  couples. 

Chairman. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving 
)mv2ierS  C0*rt?’Ses  1)0  actual  labourers? — That  is  a 
authority11  1 am  nofc  prepared  to  speak  with 

on*y  toing  is  giving  a cottage  to  a man 
flnor>  n,i 35  . cease^  to  be  able  to  labour? — What  in- 

niam+e-  1j6  18  toat  it  appears  to  me  they  could  be 
af  cheaply  as  in  the  house,  looking  at  the 
■ toat  it  would  be  far  more  acceptable  to. 
'wpectaMe  poor  people.  We  have  a feeling  that  there 

y respectable  poor  pairs  who  have  to  go  to  the 


workhouse  greatly  against  their  own  wish.  I have  in 
my  mind  many  at  present  that  would  feel  it  a great 
hardship  and  disgrace,  although  I know  they  are 
living  in  great  poverty. 

9921.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  would  not  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a system  as  that  have  rather  an 
irritating  effect  upon  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
community,  who,  while  giving  their  whole  time  to  in- 
dustry, would  not  be  as  well  off  as  those  who  are  idle? 
—I  cannot  see  that — that  if  you  give  6s.  a week,  which 
18  3s-  for  each  person— you  will  be  making  them  as 
well  off  as  those  who  were  working ; and  it  should  be 
a condition  precedent  that  the  parties  are  not  able  to 
work. 

9922.  Chairman. — I don’t  know  whether  you  are 
aware  that  the  agricultural  labourers  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  only  get  6s.  a week  for  himself  and  his  family, 
not  including  a free  house  ?— I was  not  aware  of  that, 
nor  am  I aware  how  they  live  on  it. 

9923.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — I know  that  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  does  not  get  more  than  9s.  on  an 
average  the  year  round ; and  if  you  establish  houses 
of  this  kind  it  certainly  would  be  a source  of  irritation 
to  a labourer  to  know  that  he  had  to  work  hard  and 
not  l‘ve  as  well  as  a neighbour  who  was  doing  noth- 
ing?—Just  so. 

9924.  So  you  think  two  workhouses  or  so  under  the 
conditions  you  have  outlined  would  accommodate  all 
the  classes  known  as  destitute  and  infirm  of  Antrim, 
outside  Belfast? — That  would  be  my  view,  but  it  is 
not  the  view  of  the  Oonncil. 

9925..  Chairman.— You  might  push  fit  further— 
would  not  one  do?  Take  Ballymena  a centre  for 
Ballymoney,  Ballycastle,  Larne,  and  Antrim — those 
are  all  the  unions,  except  Belfast  or  Lisburn  ; or  even 
leaving  Lisburn  in,  and  putting  out  Belfast,  if  you 
were  satisfied  that  these  poor  people  when  once  they 
become  chronic  inmates  of  workhouses  received  no 
visits,  would  you  see  more  hardship  in  sending  them 
to  one  central  institution  than  there  is  now  in  sending 
tlie  insane,  many  of  whom  are  only  temporarily  in- 
sane, and  receive  visits,  would  you  see  more  hardship 
in  sending  them  to  one  institution?—!  would  not. 

Chairman. — There  might  be  an  objection  in  the  case 
of  people  who  would  have  to  go  to  hospital,  bub  they 
would  have  cottage  hospitals. 

9926.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Did  the  Council  consider 
the  question  of  a sanatorium  for  consumptives? — They 
did  not. 

9927.  The  Council  would  be  in  favour  of  an 
auxiliary  asylum  if  it  could  be  worked  with  economy  ? 
— You  are  putting  the  keynote — the  question  of 
economy.  I must  say  the  Council  are  very  much 
afraid  that  if  they  have  to  undertake  the  remodelling 
of  Antrim  Workhouse  they  would  be  in  for  enormous  ex- 
pense. We  have  great  dread  of  the  expense  in  con- 
nection with  lunatic  asylums,  or  auxiliary  asylums. 
We  think  they  are  nob  at  all  on  a commercial  basis. 
The  dread  is  that  the  remodelling  of  Antrim  Work- 
house  might  be  such  an  expensive  matter  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  undertake  it. 

9928.  But,  still,  if  the  thing  could  be  done  without 
any  additional  cost,  and  to  give  better  treatment  to 
those  afflicted  people,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
change  ? — Certainly. 

9929.  Of  course,  this  thing  will  have  to  be  gone  into 
closely  and  the  matter  considered  in  regard  to  expense 
and  everything  else  ? — Yes ; the  two  points  that  in- 
fluenced us  were  the  question  of  the  expense  and  the 
question  of  the  economical  working  after  ib  was 
altered. 

9930.  Is  not  the  Ballymena  plan  at  present  working 
fairly  well? — So  far  as  I know,  it  is. 

9931.  We  were  through  the  house  yesterday,  and  the 
inmates  seemed  to  be  well  looked  after? — As  a County 
Councillor  I don’t  profess  to  be  familiar  with  the  Poor 
Law  system. 

9932.  But  from  the  point  if  view  of  an  adminis- 
trator of  the  county,  and  that  it  brings  a saving  to  the 
rates,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  it? — We  are  entirely 
in  favour  of  it.  Mr.  M'Cance  suggests  to  me  that 
Belfast  is  now  a separate  entity  for  all  purposes. 

9933.  Chairman. — If  they  got  rid  of  the_  little  bit  of 
the  union  outside  they  would  have  a union  of  their 
own  ? — Yes. 

9934.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  they  would  have  no 
objection  to  shed  that  part?— I don’t  know. 

Mr.  M'Cance. — I don’t  think  they'  would.  It  would 
not  affect  them  in  the  very  least. 

2 tJ  2 


Dec.  16,  1903. 

Mr.  Alexander 
Miscampbell. 
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J>ec  16  1903  Witness. — Not  having  any  official  knowledge  on  the 

‘ _L  ' matter,  I don’t  wish  to  say  anything. 

Mr.  Alexander  9935.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  spoke  of  cottage  homes — 
MiacamjiLelL  what  are  the  conditions  for  admission  to  those  homes? 

— In  Carrickfergus  the  condition  is,  they  must  be 
natives  of  the  town,  be  destitute,  and  be  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  unable  to  work. 

9936.  Have  they  any  means  of  their  own? — It  is  not 
a necessary  condition. 

9937.  With  regard  to  the  Antrim  Workhouse,  did 
the  County  Council  come  to  any  decision  what  use  it 
should  be  pub  to  ? — The  opinion  was  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  using  it  as  a branch  asylum  in  connection 
with  the  one  at  present  at  Antrim. 

9938.  Are  they  agreed  about  that — is  that  part  of 
their  resolution? — It  is  not  part  of  the  resolution,  but 
they  were  practically  agreed  on  it.  Mr.  M'Cance 
reminds  me  it  is  part  of  the  resolution.  They  were 
practically  agreed  on  it,  but  they  wished  to  fully  con- 
sider it  in  view  of  what  might  be  the  expenditure  to 
fit  it  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  M'Cance. — It  is  referred  to,  sir,  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  is  submitted. 

Chairman. — I have  it,  thanks. 

Witness. — “It  might  form  a very  suitable  auxiliary 
to  that  institution.”  They  did  not  decide  that  it  was 
to  be  so  used,  but  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  might. 
The  question  of  the  cost  of  altering  was  considered. 

9939.  Chairman. — That  is  what  frightened  you? — 
Yes. 

9940.  Mr.  Campbell. — Though  you  propose  to  abolish 
Ballycastle  you  don’t  propose  to  interfere  in  any  way 
w.th  Lame? — No. 

9941.  Does  nob  every  reason  you  give  for  abolishing 
Ballycastle  apply  with  equal  force  to  Larne  ? — I don’t 
think  so. 

9942.  Take  them  one  by  one — is  Larne  not  a seaport 
the  same  as  Ballycastle? — I did  not  give  that  as  my 
reason. 

9943.  I am  taking  the  reasons  given  by  the  County 
Council.  Is  Larne  not  a seaport? — It  is. 

9944.  Is  there  not  a small  claim  at  present  on  its 
resources? — There  are  134  in  it,  as  against  twenty-six 
in  Ballycastle. 

9945.  Are  you  taking  126  as  the  average  number? — 
I am  taking  the  return  we  have  from  Ballycastle 
"Union — I don’t  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not-r-26 
ordinary  inmates. 

9946.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  valua- 
tion between  the  two  unions? — Oh,  yes.  £46,500  is 
Ballycastle,  as  against  £100,000  of  Larne. 

9947.  So  that  the  proportion  is  about  two  to  five  ? — 
Yes ; but  that  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question. 

9948.  Are  not  all  the  districts  of  Lame  in  close 
touch  with  the  surrounding  unions  ? — Lame,  of  course, 
as  you  know,  goes  quite  close  to  Ousliendal.  I heard 
you  raising  the  question  that  Cushendal  would  be 
unduly  distant  from  Ballymena  or  Ballymoney,  and 
Larne  is  just  in  the  same  position  as  that  point,  but 
it  is  still  further  from  Larne  than  any  of  those  places 
are  from  either  Ballymena  or  Ballymoney.  Between 
Larne  and  Ballymena  the  distance  is  not  great — you 
must  nob  take  Larne  town,  but  take  the  Larne  Poor 
Law  district.  The  people  have  to  come  from  quite 
close  to  Cushendal  to  Lame.  They  have  to  come  a 
further  distance  to  Lame  at  present  than  under  the 
amended  arrangement  they  would  have  to  go  to  Bally- 
money or  Ballymena.  The  distances  would  not  be  so 
bad  for  the  poor  of  Ballycastle  Union  as  they  are  to- 
day for  the  poor  of  Lame  Union. 

9949.  Antrim  district  comes  very  near  the  Lame 
Union  district  ? — It  comes  to  within  about  eight  miles 
of  Larne,  and  we  are  proposing  to  join  part  of  Antrim 
Union  on  to  Lame. 

9950.  Take  the  Ballymena  district — how  near  does 
it  come  to  Lame  ? — I don’t  know  the  boundary. 

9951.  How  near  does  Belfast  district  come  to  Lame  ? 
— I suppose  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  at  the  nearest 
point ; but  don’t  take  me  as  giving  actual  figures. 

9952.  Pass  away  from  Lame  altogether,  and  take 
the  case  of  Ballymoney.  . What  considerations  weighed 
with  the  County  Council  to  destroy  Ballycastle  rather 
than  Ballymoney? — The  whole  force  of  the  County 
Council’s  position  is  this — that  a small  union  must  of 
necessity  cost  more  for  establishment  charges  per  in- 
mate than  a larger  one,  supposing  the  administration 
is  equally  satisfactory  in  both,  and  we  look  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  see  to  that  point. 


9953.  So  that  the  main  element  was  the  qumi;,™  c 

cost  ? — Yes ; economy  to  the  county.  u 

9954.  Did  you  take  into  account  to  the  same  exw 
the  condition  to  which  the  sick  and  destitute  uoor  < 
the  district  would  be  reduced?— We  don’t  see  *h  t 
there  would  be  any  hardship  to  them  at  all. 

9955.  Did  you  consider  the  question?— Oh  ce 
tainly.  No  intelligent  man  would  give  a vote  w’ithont 
considering  it. 

9956.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  in  the  district 

yourself  ?— Yes ; we  certanly  had  the  most  able  reore- 
sentative  from  the  district.  * 

9957.  Who  was  he? — 'Your  neighbour  here  Mr 
O’Kane,  who  made  a most  eloquent  speech  at  the- 
County  Council,  and  enlarged  on  the  whole  case— it 
was  put  as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  put  it. 

9958.  You  don’t  suggest  that  you  have  given  effect 
to  his  recommendations? — We  gave  full  weight  to  the 
case  he  made,  but  we  did  not  agree  with  him.  ^ye 
did  not  think  his  views  sound.  If  we  had,  we  would 
have  voted  contrary  to  what  we  did. 

9959.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— What  do  you  think  of  an 
arrangement  that  would  enable  one  union  to  board  out 
the  infirm  and  destitute  in  a neighbouring  union 
pretty  much  on  the  plan  that  you  do  with  regard  to 
Ballymena  here  and  the  asylum  without  the  dissolving 
at  all  of  the  union? — I would  rather  not  express  an 
opinion.  I have  not  given  that  matter  thought. 

9960.  I notice  the  number  of  inmates  in  Ballycastle 
is  not  large,  but  even  small  as  they  are,  they  are 
nearly  all  in  the  infirmary.  Of  course,  there  will  have 
to  be  a hospital  kept  there  for  the  sick  in  any  case?— 
I don’t  necessarily  say,  of  course,  because  it  is  quite 
possible  the  greater  number  of  those  may  just  as  con- 
veniently be  removed  to  Ballymena,  as  they  have  to 
be  removed  from  quite  adjoining  it  at  Cushendal  to 
Larne.  I would  be  disposed  to  take  it  that  a great 
many  in  the  infirmary  could,  without  injury  to  their 
health,  be  removed  by  rail  to  Ballymena  or  Bally- 
money. 

9961.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  leave  no  hospital 
whatever? — No,  I did  not  quite  say  that;  but  there 
might  be  temporary  cases.  A hospital  might  be  for 
acute  cases,  and  there  might  be  temporary  cases  in  the 
infirmary  that  could  be  removed  without  injury  to 
themselves. 

9962.  Then,  that  would  he  merely  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  hospital? — Yes. 

9963.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  that  case  you  know  that  if 
these  inmates  could  be  boarded  out  in  the  neighbour- 
ing unions  then  the  expensive  staff  that  at  present  is 
required  would  not  have  to  be  maintained,  but  simply 
the  nursing  staff  and  medical  aid,  and  in  that  case  you 
would  effect  economy  without  interfering  with  the 
local  management? — I would  have  no  objection  at  all 
provided  the  establishment  charges  can  be  kept  down 
One  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  pay  for  without  the 
poor  being  specially  benefited  by  is  the  establishment 
charge. 

9964.  A great  economy  in  any  change  of  the  system, 
will  bo  secured  by  a reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
staff? — That  is  the  point  that  influenced  the  Council- 

9965.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  a number  of  the  ex- 

pensive staff  and  still  keep  up  the  local  infirmaries  at 
a moderate  cost  we  would  arrive  at  economy  without 
hindering  efficiency,  and  carry  out  all  the  ideas  we 
have  been  concerned  for? — That  is  the  ideal  we  am 
aiming  at.  , 

9966.  mat  would  you  think  of  a system  like  that 
that  would  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to  board  ou 
in  neighbouring  unions  their  infirm  and  destitute,  i 
don’t  see  any  objection  to  it  If  a plan  can  be  devisee 
that  will  work  economically  I don’t  see  any  objectio 

9967.  There  is  a general  impression  wherever  we 

have  gone  that  the  children  should,  if  possible,  • 
boarded  out,  and  if  the  children  were  taken  away  a 
the  mothers  of  the  children  sent  to  some 
institution  the  number  would  be  very  largely  re  • 
—We  think  it  a very  desirable  suggestion,  xam 
an  expert  in  union  management,  but  from  all  ’ 

I think  you  are  touching  a very  sore  point 
management,  but  one  that  it  is  very  desirable 

be  remedied.  , 

9968.  That  is,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  th.  irT 
—Quite  so.  I wish  to  say  in  reference  to  the  T ^ 
by  the  gentleman  here  to  Mr.  M Canoe  a » 
political  animus,  I have  been  a member  of  tn  ^ 
Council,  and  I know  that  he  is  not  speaking 
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authority  of  Mr.  O'Kane,  tlie  County  Councillor,  when 
he  suggests  such  a thing. 

Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  a thing  this  gentleman 
should  not  say.  I am  speaking  with  the  full  authority 
of  Mr.  O’Kane — that  shows  the  animus  of  the  County 
Council. 


Chairman. — We  may  leave  it  so. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — We  really  don’t  want  to  touch  on 
that  question. 

Witness. — But  I must  make  the  statement.  I know 
Mr.  O’Kane  has  said  over  and  over  again  that  there  is 
not  such  a body  in  the  world. 


Mr.  Joseph  P.  O’Kane  examined. 


9969.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  have  been  appointed  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Ballycastle  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  represent  their  views  here? — I have. 

9970.  And  I also  understand  that  coming  here  to- 
day you  represent  the  views  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry,  who  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor? — I do. 

9971.  The  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  includes  the 
entire  County  Antrim  ? — Yes. 

9972.  So  you  are  not  only  speaking  for  the  Bally- 
castle Guardians. but  for  the  head  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity in  this  county? — Quite  so. 

9973.  You  yourself  are  a member  of  the  County 
Antrim  Council? — I have  been  for  three  years — the 
first  term. 

9974.  While  you  were  a member  of  the  County 
Council  did  you  propose  the  resolution  I read  to-day 
in  favour  of  the  Commission  ? — I did  ; on  the  29th  of 
October,  1901. 

9975.  And  you  were  actually  voted  down  on  that 
resolution? — I was  voted  against,  but  amongst  those 
who  supported  it  was  the  Chairman,  Sir  Francis 
M'Naghten,  and  Mr.  M'Cance,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  M'Cance — I stated  I voted  against  it. 

9976.  Mr.  Campbell. — I object  to  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  M'Cance.  In  any  case  your  resolution 
bore  fruit  later  on? — Yes. 

9977.  You  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  requirements  of  the  Ballycastle  dis- 
trict?— I am. 

9978.  And,  unlike  the  two  gentlemen  who  gave  evi- 
dence to-day,  you  have  lived  there  all  your  life? — I 
have  lived  there  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

9979.  Do  you  believe  is  there  any  reason  for  recom- 
mending the  dissolution  of  this  union  on  the  ground 
of  economy? — I cannot  see  it  at  all. 

9980.  Or  in  the  interests  of  the  sick  and  destitute 
poor? — Decidedly  not. 

9981.  Is  there  any  reason  whatever  except,  in  your 
judgment,  a political  motive  at  the  back  of  it? — I 
cannot  fathom  any  other. 

9982.  Is  it  a fact  that  Ballycastle  is  the  only  union 
in  the  County  Antrim  in  which  the  Nationalist  party 
have  a majority? — Yes,  that  is  admitted;  it  is  un- 
deniable. 

9983.  On  this  very  question,  with  regard  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  union  itself,  was  there  a vote 
taken  recently  at  your  board  ? — There  was. 

9984.  Was  that  vote  strictly  on  party  lines? — It  was. 
Well,  two  gentlemen,  liberally  minded,  refused  to 
vote,  but  it  was  strictly  on  party  lines. 

9985.  That  is  to  say,  the  Nationalists  wanted  to 
preserve  their  integrity  so  and  the  Unionists  wanted  to 
destroy  it? — Quite  so.  I should  explain,  I proposed 
at  the  board  that  there  should  be  a Commission  of 
Inquiry.  I followed  the  example  of  the  County 
Armagh,  and  I proposed  a 'Commission  of  Inquiry.  I 
am  quite  sure  we  are  all  delighted  to  see  you  present 
here  at  this  Inquiry,  for  they  would  have  had  no  In- 
quiry— they  would  have  simply  rubbed  out  Ballycastle 
without  any  Inquiry  and  would  have  inquired  after- 
wards. 

9986.  You  have  prepared  replies  to  the  various 
queries  submitted  by  the  Commissioners? — I have. 
On  account  of  being,  as  it  were,  on  the  defensive,  if 
we  are  going  to  be  wiped  out  I took  the  precaution 
of  entering  a plea  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
upon  us  by  Mr.  Miscampbell  and  Mr.  M'Cance.  I 
have  taken  the  queries,  and  I have  answered  them  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  But,  as  regards  the  auxiliary 
asylums,  I would  like  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  new 
departure  suggested  by  the  Belfast  District  Council, 
not  in  the  way  of  auxiliaries  at  all,  but  as  homes,  and 
also  as  regards  the  outdoor  relief  question,  where  we 
have  recommended  a reversion  to  the  old  electoral 
division  rating.  I don’t  know  that  Mr.  M'Cance  or 
Mr.  Miscampbell  have  ever  had  the  happiness  of 
being  Poor  Law  Guardians.  I have,  for  ten  years, 
and  I would  suggest  a grant  in  aid,  that  is,  if  we  do 


revert  to  electoral  rating  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
old  system,  sliould  be  had  regard  to,  that  is,  where  it 
is  over  50  per  cent.,  it  should  be  an.  entire  union 
rating.  With  that  safeguard  I would  wish  to  advocate 
a return  to  electoral  rating. 

9987.  In  regard  to  the  Ballycastle  Union  district 
itself,  is  it  a mountainous  and  almost  inaccessible 
district  in  many  parts? — I am  an  auctioneer,  and  I 
have  gone  over  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  the  only 
way  I could  describe  the  road  from  Ballycastle  to 
Tor,  and  on  round  to  Cusliendun,  that  is  the  coast 
road,  there  are  two  roads— the  coast  road  and  the  main 
road — is  to  say  it  is  a switchback. 

9988.  Chairman. — We  are  going  to  visit  Ballycastle? 
— The  only  way  I can  describe  it  is  that  it  is  a switch- 
back  railway. 

9989.  Mr.  Campbell. — Taking  the  district  generally, 
does  it  consist  of  a series  of  switch-back  roads? — The 
greater  portion  of  it.  From  Ballycastle  to  Ballymoney 
the  roads  are  very  good,  but  if  you  go  by  Armoy  to 
Cushendun,  Tor  and  Fairhead,  it  is  all  undulations. 
To  give  you  an  example — if  you  are  going  from  Col- 
ranny  Chapel  to  Ballycastle,  Ballycastle  is  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Colranny  is  350  feet ; you 
have  to  ascend  800  feet  and  descend  1,100  feet,  that 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  road. 

9990.  In  any  case,  you  agree  with  this — that  there 
is  not  a more  mountainous  district  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ulster? — Quite  so;  with  the  exception  of 
Donegal,  there  is  no  district  like  it. 

9991.  And  starting  from  the  Giant’s  Causeway, 
going  as  the  crow  flies,  to  Ousliendal,  what  is  the 
mileage  ? — Twenty-one. 

9992.  Does  the  union  also  include  Rathlin  Island? — 
It  does. 

9993.  And  do  some  of  the  patients  come  from 
Rathlin  Island? — They  do. 

9994.  Chairman. — Do  many  come? — There  used  to 
be  more  come  until  outdoor  relief  came  in. 

9995.  Do  the  sick  come? — A good  many  of  the  sick. 

I would  say  once  in  the  two  months,  or  once  in  the 
three  months,  since  outdoor  relief  came  in,  before 
that,  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  there  was  no  such 
tiling  as  outdoor  relief ; now  there  are  460  mouths 
being  fed  at  a cost  of  £250  annually. 

9996.  How  many  get  outdoor  relief  in  Rathlin? — 
About  forty-eight,  I suppose. 

9997.  In  Rathlin? — I don’t  know  the  exact  number,, 
but.  about  48. 

9998.  But  it  is  given  on  the  island? — It  is  given. 

9939.  And  by  whom — the  Relieving  Officer? — I can- 
not say  exactly. 

10000.  How  far  out  does  Rathlin  Island  lie  ? — I think; 
eight  miles. 

10001.  Speaking  of  the  railway  accommodation  of" 
the  district,  what  do  you  say? — Of  all  the  unions  in 
the  county  it  is  the  most  inconveniently  situated.  It: 
is  an  old  saying  that  the  railway  was  intended  to  be- 
to  Ballymena,  but  the  railway  is  only  from  Bally- 
castle to  Ballymoney,  and  that  is  the  only  line  of' 
railway,  except  you  go  from  Uushendal  to  a place  - 
called  the  Battery,  where  there  is  a railway  to  Bally- 
mena, but  in  the  whole  district  round  from  the  Cause- 
way to  Ballintoy,  and  round  by  Torr  and  Cushendun, 
there  is  not  a single  railway. 

10002.  Mr.  Campbell. — Would  it  not  add  enormously 
to  tlie  inconvenience  of  the  public  men  and  represen- 
tatives to  have  to  go  to  Ballymena  and  Ballymoney  ? — 
There  is  a representative  here  who  had  to  get  up  at 
a quarter  to  four  this  morning,  and  who  will  be  back 
to-night  at  ten  o’clock  if  he  catches  the  3.30,  and  that 
is  what  he  would  have  to  do  if  he  had  to  go  to  Bally- 
money. 

10003.  He  does  not  support  tlie  scheme  of  the 
County  Council? — He  does  not. 

10004.  Your  general  evidence  is  that  Ballycastle 
is  more  poorly  supplied  with  railways  than  any  other 
union  in  Antrim? — Yes. 

10005.  Have  you  formed  any  calculation  as  regards 
the  distances? — I have. 


Dec.  10,  1903. 

Mr.  Alexander 
Miscampbell. 


Mr.  Joseph  P. 
O'Kane. 
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Lee.  16,  1903.  10006-  is  th®  average  distance  from  Bally-  could  go  into  a hospital  in  his  own  villaee  , 

if  T — . , ™oney  ^ Ballymena  ?—1 Twenty-one  and  a half  miles  where  he  could  pay  a small  sum  and  preserve  hi*  ^7“ 

Mr,  Joseph  P.  from  Ballymena  and  nineteen  three-quarters  from  pendence.  It  does  not  matter  ' if  apauner  fc  \Wdr 

° Kane.  Ballymoney.  him,  he  can  get  medical  attendance  Pand 

10007.  That  is  not  speaking  of  Rabhlm  Island  at  nursing,  and  that  is  the  trend  of  events  now  and11*1} 

this  scheme  of  amalgamation  which,  with  all  rpsn»Jl0t 
to1wh°?'hTt1ke  o0  °fSepf  ■Bal!ym<>,ney  itself’  in  re"lll'd  say  suPP°lted  V People  who  have  never  studffij 

to  which  the  County  Council  make  no  recommen.ia-  question  and  whose  experience  of  workhouses  x • 

tion,  you  know  that  Ballymoney  is  only  seven  miles  and  ends  outside  of  one.  Degms 

fr^l?,inef-Tliat  is  alL  10023.  Chairman. — How  would  you  apply  this 

10009.  Coleraine  has  a workhouse  ?— It  has.  to  Ballycastle  ; what  would  be  the  chance  that  n 

10010.  And  Ballymoney  is  eighteen  miles  from  Bal-  take  place  at  Ballycastle  ?— I would  say  first  of  all  t 
Iymena,  which  has  a workhouse? — Yes.  would  board  out  the  children  : I would ’like  the 

10011.  And  it  is  fifteen  and  a half  miles  from  mary  classified. 

Ballycastle,  and  Ballycastle  has  a workhouse? — Yes.  10024.  You  would  first  put  an  end  to  the  wnrl-i,„. 

10012.  And  the  average  from  those  three  places  is?  ns  a workhouse? — I would.  088 

— About  eleven  miles. 


ele™n,  miles-  10025.  You  would  use  the  same  buildings  and  tW 

10013.  And  the  average  in  the  other  case  from  the  would  he  merely  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  mil  in 
nearest  union  is  about  twenty  miles? — 'Yes.  firm? — Yes;  but,  of  course,  X would  have  a Wnitoi 

10014.  Is  Ballymoney  more  centrally  situated  than  attached  to  it,  " 

Ballycastle  ? — Oh,  certainly — the  map  shows  it. 


attached  to  it. 

10026.  A fever  hospital  j 


10015.  In  fact,  Ballycastle  is  out  of  the  way  al-  and  surgical  sick  and  the  infirm  and  you  would  have  nu 

together? — Oh,  but  it  has  a seaboard  position,  which  other  class  whatever  there?— Of  course  accidents  would 

seems  to  be  a magical  argument  to  the  County  Council,  be  in  the  hospitals,  and  then  comes  the  question  of  the 

10016.  Is  it  coloured  green  on  the  map?— I should  tramps;  I think  you  should  have  a casual  ward  for 

say,  sir,  that  the  County  Council  at  the  time  they  them.  You  cannot  differentiate  between  an  honest  man 

recommended  the  abolition  of  Ballycastle  and  Antrim,  tramping  for  work  and  a man  tramping  to  avoid  work 

went  upon  Jibe  ground  that  Ballycastle  has  a 10027.  You  have  very  few  tramps  at  Ballycastle?— 
seaboard  position,  and  they  were  following  out  the  Sometimes  the  seaside  attracts  them  in  summer, 
terms  of  sec.  76  of  the  Act  of  1898,  which,  as  you  10028.  Mr.  Campbell. — They  don’t  get  as  far  as  Bath- 
know,  in  terms  declares  that  the  providing  of  an  linf — They  do  not. 

auxiliary  to  an  asylum  shall  be  reason  for  amalgam  a-  10029.  Chairman. — You  would  have  the  same  board 

tion  ; but  the  County  Council  did  not  want  any  reason,  of  management— the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Dis- 

they  gave  that  reason  for  Antrim,  but  for  Ballycastle  trict  Council— and  the  people  who  are  now  members  of 

they  gave  the  seaboard  position.  the  Rural  District  Council  would  manage  the  district 

10017.  Is  Ballycastle  at  all  centrally  situated? — I hospital? — Yes;  I would  have  the  hospital  the  intir- 

refer  to  the  map.  mary,  practically,  and  I would  board  out  the  children. 

10018.  It  is  not  surrounded  by  any  other  workhouses  10030.  You  would  not  see  your  way  to  use  that  place 
which  are  very  near  at  hand  in  any  sense?— No.  for  anything  but  the  sick  and  infirm,  closing  it  as  re- 

10019.  And  it  has  no  good  roads  and  no  railway? — gards  tramps  and  closing  it  as  regards  women  coming  in 

It  has  the  Ballymoney  railway  only,  although  it  is  with  illegitimate  children?— That  is  a case  some- 

called  the  Ballycastle  railway.  times  that  is  very  heart-rending;  I would  pause  before 

10020.  With  regard  to  the  present  buildings,  have  1 would  go  the  length  of  that,  because  with  some  it  is 

the  County  Council  ever  suggested  any  way  in  which  undoubtedly  their  fault,  but  for  others  your  sympathy 

those  buildings  could  be  utilised? — Oh,  no.  would  be  aroused. 

10021.  Have  you  made  a calculation  now  yourself,  10031.  I am  looking  at  it  from  the  most  sympathetic 
supposing  this  transfer  did  take  place,  how  it  would  point  of  view  possible,  if  these  girls  on  the  occasion  of 
work  out  in  establishment  charges? — 'With  a great  deal  their  first  lapse  were  sent  to  a religious  penitentiary 

of  diffidence  I submit  it  to  the  chairman  ; he  will  know  where  they  could  remain? — I could  not  argue  against 

whether  it  is  correct  or  not ; I hand  it  in  ; and  the  gain  that ; I would  say  it  would  be  a very  good  idea. 

•on  Mr.  M 'Gance's  or  Mr.  Miscampbell's  utopian  10032.  Where  they  could  remain  for  a few  months 


10028.  Mr.  Campbell. — They  don’t  get  as  far  as  Bath- 
lin? — They  do  not. 

10029.  Chairman.— You  would  have  the  same  board 
of  management— the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Dis- 


■on  Mr.  M'Cance’s  or  Mr.  Miscampbell’s  utopian 
scheme  would  be  about  £17  on  the  most  favourable 
• consideration. 


and  go  to  the  lying-in  hospital  and  then  back  to  the 
penitentiary ; as  an  old  Guardian  and  Chairman  of 


10022.  And  against  that  you  must  set  off  the  enor-  your  board,  do  you  think  the  people  would  have  any 

mous  inconvenience  to  the  representatives  there  and  the  objection  to  pay  perhaps  a little  more  than  the  average 

enormous  probable  suffering  of  the  poor? — Quite  so.  I cos*  of  maintenance  ; these  women  have  always  cost  a 

admit  workhouses  were  in  the  past  homes  for  the  able-  good  deal  of  money  to  the  rates  ; do  you  think  they 

bodied,  but  I say  now  they  have  become  infirmaries,  and  would  object  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  this 

I would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  following  the  statement  institution?—!  don't  believe  they  would  object, 

of  Dr.  Joseph  Smyth,  out  of  100  inmates  of  an  infir-  10033'.  That  might  have  the  effect  of  terminating  the 
mary  there  would  not  be  more  than  twenty  that  would  career  of  that  girl  as  a mother  of  illegitimate  children, 

be  really  hospital  cases,  and  of  those  twenty  probably  nnd  in  that  way,  taking  the  lowest  point  of  view,  it 


five  or  six  merely  bed-ridden  ones  ; I would  make  the 
infirmary  a real  infirmary ; I would  classify  the  pure 


iglit  he  an  economy  ? — Quite  so. 

10034.  You  would  let  the  lunatics  go? — We  are  all 


from  the  impure,  and  the  ones  who  had  come  to  poverty  Bftne  at  Ballycastle.;  we  have  no  lunatics  in  the  work- 

irom  their  own  fault  should  be  separated  from  those  house  ; we  have  obeyed  the  Local  Government  Board 


who  had  come  to  it  from  misfortune.  I would  have  a 
real  hospital,  and  place  it  on  the  same  basis  as  in  New 
Zealand  or  Australia,  where  a patient  is  either  a pay- 


orders  and  sent  the  harmless  ones  to  Antrim. 

10035.  Now  I think  I understand  thoroughly  what 
you  suggest?— It  is  gone  thoroughly  into  in  my 


mg  patient  or  not,  according  as  the  committee  of  answers  ; I would  be  very  glad  to  let  you 

niaTiDnamant  ofloTOrovrlo  T it  „ rr,=  ,lo  nf  ‘Rollrww.of-'U  „„„  „„  ,1 ^ 


management  afterwards  decided,  and  I would  make  it  a 
source  of  revenue.  And,  briefly,  I would  see  that  the 


the  roads  of  Ballycastle  when  you  go  down. 

10036.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  number  of  people  in  the 


houses  that  used  to  be  workhouses  now  become  infir-  workhouse  is  small  ; they  are  nearly  all  in  the  infir- 

maries plus  distret  hospitals,  whereas  what  we  have  mary? — They  are  all  patients  ; of  course  there  are  some 
to  do  is  to  provide  for  the  sick  poor  when  formerly  wa  aSed  and  infirm. 

had  to  provide  for  the  poverty-stricken  poor  simply.  10037.  With  regard  to  the  hospital  accommodation  in 
The  areas  are  large  enough  ; I would  keep  those  areas  ; Ballycastle,  have  you  recently  erected  there  by  private 

but  I would  no  longer  have  them  workhouses,  but  dis-  subscription  a hospital  at  Cushendal?— No  ; it  is  by 

trict  hospitals  and  infirmaries;  with  all  this  idea  of  private  philanthropy;  a Miss  M'Donnell  erected  the 
amalgamation  there  is  only  one  way  of  making  a saving  hospital. 

if  it  could  be  carried  out,  that  is  if  you  had  a central  16038.  That  is  used  at  the  present  time  by  the  people 
home  in  Ballymena  for  the  paupers,  and  then  comes  of  the  district? — It  is. 

the  argument  that  if  you  had  it  what  about  the  old  and  10039.  Chairman. — That  was  never  taken  over  as  a 
infirm  and  those  incapable  of  long  journeys ; one  of  district  hospital  ? — It  never  was  ; I did  my  best  to  get 
the  members  of  the  Commission  raised  a pertinent  re-  if  taken  over,  hut  I was  defeated  by  a small  majority; 

mark  that  after  some  time  they  will  become  old  and  Miss  M'Donnell  was  going  to  endow  it  with  £200  a 

infirm.  ..I  would  have  a central  home — a hospital  and  year. 

infirmary.  Where  workhouses  now  are  keep  the  build-  10040.  Would  Miss  M'Donnell  be  willing  to  give  it 
ings  and  give  us  what  medical  science  says  we  require.  absolutely  ; turn  it  over  as  a district  hospital  ?— She 

Many  a poor  man  if  he  takes  sick  tomorrow  his  iride-  would,  and  endow  it  with  about  £200  per  annum.' 

pendence  will  not  let  him  go  into  the  workhouse  if  he  10041.  Would  she  still  ?— Unfortunately,  I think.  I 
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am  justified  in  saying  that  Miss  Barbara  M'Doxmell, 
her  sister,  said  she  did  not  think  she  would  ; she  felt 
irritated  at  her  generosity  being  refused ; I cannot  say 
for  certain. 

10042.  Mr.  Campbell. — I understand  the  Guardians 
would  have  taken  the  hospital  over  but  for  certain 
conditions  which  she  would  not  waive? — Conditions 
which  the  majority  would  not  accept 
10043.  Chairman'. — Some  of  them  would  be  hardly 
legal  ? — I think  if  you  called  upon  her,  with  the  other 
two  gentlemen,  you  would  succeed. 

10044.  Mr.  Campbell— It  this  amalgamation  scheme 
is  carried  out  the  people  that  will  be  most  injuriously 
affected  are  the  sick  and  destitute  poor?— Quite  so. 

1C045.  You  have  made  a calculation  with  regard  to 
the  probable  gain  and  loss  on  amalgamation  ? — I have. 

10046.  And  is  the  net  result  of  your  calculation  that 
th.e  gain  would  be  £17  ? — Quite  so,  and  that  only  pos- 
sible. 

10047.  You  still  retain  your  dispensary  and  fever 
hospitals  ? — Yes. 

10048.  And  your  doctors  and  relieving  officers  and  your 
infirmary  ward  ? — Yes  ; well,  accident  wards  ; that  is 
assuming  amalgamation  not  on  the  lines  I have  sug- 
gested ; and  all  the  officials — the  chaplain,  dispensary 
doctors,  medical  officers  to  the  fever  hospital,  the  por- 
ter, we  might  do  without  the  master  or  matron,  not 
both,  and  the  relieving  officers. 

10049.  Chairman.— Why  could  you  not  do  without 
the  master  and  matron? — We  would  require  somebody 
in  charge. 

10050.  The  matron,  I suppose,  is  untrained;  she  is 
not  a nurse? — No,  she  is  not. 

10051.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  one  of  the 
nurses  a matron  ? — She  might ; but  you  would  hardly 
ask  a nurse  to  have  charge  of  the  whole  building. 

10052.  There  would  be  no  difficulty? — Well,  it  is  a 
matter  of  detail. 

10053.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  think  the  net  result  of 
the  County  Council  scheme  would  be  to  abolish  one 
post  and  create  two  new  ones  in  its  place? — It  would. 

10054.  Speaking  of  accidents,  have  you  mines  and 
quarries  in  that  district  in  actual  working? — We  have 
three. 

10055.  And  accidents  do,  of  course,  occur  to  the 
workmen  there? — One  occurred — a fatal  one — last  week. 
Chairman. — The  hospital  will  remain,  of  course. 
10056.  Mr.  Campbell. — From  your  experience  as  a 
County  Councillor  and  also  as  Chairman  of  your  board, 
is  there  any  reason  you  can  conceive  why  Ballycastle 
should  be  abolished  and  such  unions  as  Ballymoney  and 
Lame  should  be  allowed  to  exist? — I don’t  see  it  at 
ail. 

10057.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  the  way  of 
economy? — I cannot  see  it. 

10058.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  to  the  sick  and 
destitute  poor? — Decidedly  not. 

10059.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  take  a great  interest 
in  this  question  of  Poor  Law  reform  ? — I do. 

10060.  You  say  you  are  in  favour  of  boarding  out 
children  and  you  say  you  are  in  favour  of  sending  out 
lunatics  into  other  institutions  for  better  care  ? — I am. 

10061.  You  say  you  are  in  favour  of  sending 
mothers  to  some  reformatory  institution  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  reclaimed  ; now,  when  you  take  out 
those  three  classes  you  don’t  have  many  left? — No. 

10062.  Would  it  not  be  a good  thing  for  Ballycastle 
simply  to  have  an  infirmary  there  under  the  same 
ll',i'jai?emen*;  and  control  as  at  present? — Most  de- 
cidedly, and  that  is  what  I have  suggested,  because 
there  is  no  longer  the  able-bodied ; it  is  the  sick  poor 
m the  infirmary  and  the  hospital  only  is  required  for 
the  same  administrative  area. 

10063.  You  did  not  wait  until  I had  finished  ; we 
have  got  rid  of  three  classes — the  children,  the  lunatics, 
and  the  mothers — then  we  have  nothing  left  except  the 
sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  occasional  tramp  ? — Quite  so. 

10064.  Now,  as  regards  the  tramp,  when  he 
is  not  a frequent  visitor,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  arrangement  if  the  Guardians  could  give  that 
man  a lodging  for  the  night  in  some  house  in  the  town? 
mat  would  he  a very  good  idea. 

10065.  Suppose  the  Guardians  had  the  power  to  pay 
InnU  kman's  night’s  lodging  and  breakfast,  that 
would  be  a small  sum  of  money  ?— Yes ; but  with  the 
ouudings  you  have  if  you  have  the  space  there  and 
_^,u!re  a P°rter  as  well  for  your  hospital  and  infirmary, 

* ha3®,  ?■  casual  ward  there,  there  is  no  necessity  to 

f*tra  l give  a <>f  bread  and  a 

at  night,  and  the  same  in  the  morning,  keep 


them  there  for  three  hours,  and  extend  the  terms  of  ' ' 

the  Vagrancy  Act.  Mr.  Joseph  P. 

10066.  Chairman. — You  have  practically  no  tramps  O'Kane, 
in  Ballycastle? — No;  except  in  the  summer  time;  but 
I am  speaking  of  the  question  generally. 

10067.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  a wise  thing  for  the  Guardians  to  have  power  if  they 
wished  to  use  it  ? — I do. 

10068.  Then  having  got  rid  of  those  four  different 
classes,  you  have  nothing  left  but  the  sick  and  the 
infirm  and  the  destitute,  and  what  objection  is  there  to 
give  the  Guardians  power  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
some  neighbouring  central  union,  supposing  there  were 
two  in  Antrim,  to  hoard  out  that  class,  pay  for  their 
upkeep,  and  see  that  they  are  well  taken  care  of  ? — If 
you  get  the  Guardians  of  a neighbouring  union  to  board 
them  out,  and  not  for  us  to  be  responsible  for  the  in- 
creased duties  attaching  to  the  officials  that  will  be 
there,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  institutions  to  which  they 
have  gone,  there  are  no  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ire- 
land but  would  jump  at  the  offer,  and  I promise  my 
board  will  do  the  same. 

10069.  Ballymena  is  not  far  from  you,  and  suppose 
you  could  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Bally- 
mena Board  of  Guardians  to  keep  your  infirm  and  desti- 
tute for,  say  6s.  a week,  you  would  require  no  expensive 
staff  in  Ballycastle,  you  would  still  be  masters  of  your 
own  household  as  regards  the  management,  what  objec- 
tion would  there  be  to  a course  like  that? — I place  it  on 
record  that  on  the  terms  you  have  suggested  no  Guar- 
dians but  would  jump  at  the  offer.  But  you  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  increased  duties,  the  wear  and  tear  and 
the  upkeep  as  well ; I maintain  it  would  be  ns  dear  as 
in  the  other  case. 

10070.  But  suppose  after  investigation  it  was  found, 
to  be  thoroughly  workable  and  safe,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  it? — I would  not ; I would  be  delighted  at 

10071.  You  have  taken  a very  great  interest  in.  this, 
work  and  speak  sympathetically  ; all  we  want  is  to  get 
at  the  true  facts  of  tile  case  and  arrive  at  the  best  re- 
sult possible? — Yes. 

10072.  Chairman. — You  think  the  Ballymena  people- 
might  not  see  it  in  the  same  way  ? — Mr.  Mumaghan’s. 
idea  would  be  a splendid  one,  but  I would  go  further ;. 

I would  say  what  would  he  beneficial  and  economical, 
for  a seaboard  union  would  be  the  same  for  an  inland 
union — (Ballymoney.  A workhouse  was  to  accommo- 
date 700-  or  800,  but  amongst  all  the  Antrim  work- 
houses  there  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred 
inmates.  Why  not  utilise  the  workhouses  to  the 
utmost  capacity,  and  don’t  stop  at  Antrim  or  Bally- 
castle, but  go  round  the  others  ; Ballymena  is  central. 

10073.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Suppose  we  apply  the 
same  principle  to  Larne  when  we  get  there? — I say  that 
is  the  only  principle  on  which  you  will  do  its 
10074.  Mr.  Greer. — Am  I to  take  it  as  the  effect  of 
your  last  answer  that  you  have  no  objection  that  your 
workhouse  should  be  abolished  if  all  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Ballymena,  were  abolished  ? — On  the 
terms  I have  indicated.  I am  not  going  to  give  you  a, 
general  answer  to-  a general  question. 

10075.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — On  the  terms. 

Mr.  Murnaghan  has  suggested. 

10076.  Do  you  understand  by  those  terms  that  there- 
would  be  any  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the, 
union? — I cannot  say  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

10077.  Then  you  have  given  an  answer  without  quite 
grasping  the  point  of  the  question? — I never  do  that. 

Who  do  you  appear  for ; is  it  Ballymoney  ? 

Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Greer  is  the  solicitor  for  the 
County  Council. 

Witness. — He  might  have  the  courtesy  to  answer. 

Mr.  Greer. — I am  here  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Greer  is  the  County  Council  soli- 
citor, and  Mr.  O’Kane  does  not  know  in  what  capacity 
lie  appears. 

10078.  Mr.  Greer. — As  I do  happen  to  be  the  County 
Council  solicitor,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to 
the  answer  that  you  gave you  said  that  you  proposed 
a resolution  on  the  29th.  of  October,  1901. 

Mr.  Campbell— I object  to  this  ; he  is  not  appearing 
for  the  County  Council. 

Chairman. — This  Inquiry  does  not  go 

Mt.  Campbell. — It  is  an  extraordinary  business  that 
the  solicitor  for  the  County  Council  should  appear  for 
the  Ballymena  Board  of  Guardians. 

Chairman . — >W e give  the  fullest  latitude  to  every- 
body here. 

10079.  Mr.  Greer. — As  a matter  of  fact,  was  not  what 
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Dae.  16, 1903.  occurred  this— ©id  not  Mr.  James  Caruth  propose  and 
— Colonel  M'Neil  second : “ That  the  report  of  the  work- 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  house  committee  now  read  be  adopted  and  referred 
0 Kane.  back  to  the  committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 

have  their  recommendations  carried  out.”  And  did 
you  not  move,  as  an  amendment,  seconded  by  Mr. 
M'Sparran,  what  you  have  already  read  out,  and  was 
not  that  amendment  lost  by  fourteen  to  five ; is  not  that 
right? — So  far  as  I remember. 

10080.  So  that  if  Mr.  H'Cance  had  voted  for  your 
amendment  he  would  be  voting  against  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  own  committee  ? — I make  you  a present  of 
the  difference. 

10081.  Perhaps  you  will  make  me  a present  of  this 
also  ; was  there  one  word  said,  except  perhaps  by  your- 
self, with  reference  to  polities  in  the  discussion — good, 
bad,  or  indifferent — by  any  member  of  the  Council  be- 
fore the  voting  occurred,  and,  if  so,  by  whom,  for  I was 
present  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Campbell. — I don’t  know  in  what  capacity  Mr. 
Greer  is  speaking. 

10082.  Mr.  Greer. — It  is  in  reply  to  my  friend,  who 
said  it  was  decided  on  political  grounds. 

Witness. — It  is  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Greer  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  present  for  me  to  tell  you  what  happened  ; 

I generally  speak  as  truthfully  as  any  other  man  ; you 
don’t  require  to  hold  out  that  threat  to  me  that  you 
were  present.  “ I was  present,”  he  says,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “ Don’t  prevaricate!” 

10083.  Ghaieman. — I would  not  take  that  inference 
from  it? — I don’t  like  that  last  sting,  “ I was  present,” 
as  much  as  to  say  it  required  his  presence  to  keep  me 
to  the  facts.  There  was  no  word  of  politics  whatever, 
and  in  the  Antrim  County  Council,  so  far  as  I was 
concerned  personally,  I never  had  anything  but  the 
greatest  courtesy  from  any  individual  member ; we 
might  differ  very  acutely,  and  very  keenly,  on 
several  occasions,  but  after  that  was  over  our  differ- 
ences ceased,  and  I never  had  anything  at  all  but  the 
feelings  of  friendship  for  everyone ; there  were 
no  politics  whatever  mentioned  in  the  wide  world  after- 
wards. 


Ohaieman.— I think  we  might  remember  that  we  are 
in  the  Council  chamber  here,  and  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere. 

Witness. — .What  I wish  to  say  is  that  the  only  time 
-politics  were  mentioned  by  me  was  when  I asked  for  a 
reason  why  Ballycastle  should  be  wiped  out ; they  were 
following  the  seotion  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
Antrim  ; they  would  not  follow  it  in  Ballyoastle ; and 
I said  in  the  public  press,  not  behind  backs,  that  unless 
-they  could  give  some  more  tangible  reason  than  merely 
a seaboard  position  that  I would  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  politics  was  the  mainspring,  and  not  other- 
wise, and  I now  say  it. 

10084.  Mr.  Greer. — I notice  your  Council  has  several 
times  referred  to  this  amalgamation  scheme  of  the 
■ County  Council  as  if  the  Oounty  Council  brought  for- 
ward any  amalgamation  scheme?— My  District  'Council 
mever  referred  to  this  amalgamation  scheme  until  the 
report  was  sent  down  to  them  by  the  County  Council 
recommending  the  abolition  of  Ballycastle  and  Antrim, 
and  then  a strict  party  vote  was  taken  whether  Bally- 
castle should  be  rubbed  out  or  remain;  the  minority 
at  the  District  Council  would  have  no  inquiry,  but 
would  rub  us  out. 

10085.  But  this  Inquiry  is  not  being  held  in  pur- 
suance of  any  scheme  the  County  Council  brought  for- 
ward?— No ; because  the  County  Council  wanted  no 
inquiry  whatever ; they  were  against  this  Commission 
being  appointed. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Perhaps  the  minutes  will  show  the 
last  vote  that  was  given 

Mr.  M’Canee.— ‘Perhaps  I might  be  allowed  to 
say 

Ohaibman-. — No,  no  ; really! 

10086.  Mr.  Greer.— I have  not  had  time  to  read  this ; 
you  are  giving  it  in.  as  evidence  now ; bub  I want  to 
know  from  you  whether  I may  take  it  that  it  does  not 
.affect  the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  Ballymoney 
Union ; does  it  only  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
Ballycastle  Union?— It  deals  generally  with  Ballycastle 


10087.  You  don’t  intend  it  to  affect  Ballymoney?  r 
really  don’t  think  it  touches  any  union  but  Ball 
castle ; I am  nearly  certain  of  that. 

10088.  Because  I have  not  had  time  to  read  it  to  ad- 
you  any  questions.  In  reference  to  the  roads  you  s» 
there  are  very  bad  roads  in  Ballycastle  Union 
and  you  live  at  the  top  of  a very  bad  one  yourself  ’ 
10089.  Well,  I hope  I won’t  have  occasion  to  go  to 
the  union.  Is  it  not  principally  from  Ballycastle  to- 
wards Cushendal  that  the  roads  arc  bad  ?— I would  say 
principally.  ■ 

10090.  Of  course  Knocksoghey  is  in  the  other  direc- 
tion ?— It  is  principally  in  the  direction  where  there  is 
no  railway. 

10091.  Is  not  the  idea  of  the  County  Council  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  would  come  to  Ballymoney 
would  come  through  Ballycastle  and  come  by  train?— 
Without. ^meaning  any  disrespect  to  the  County  Council 
they  did'not  know  what  way  the  people  would  come.  ’ 
10092.  That  being  so,  would  not  the  roads  they 
would  have  to  come  over  be  the  very  same  roads  that 
would  bring  them  to  the  Ballycastle  station  and  would 
bring  them  to  the  Ballycastle  Union  ? — Yes. 

10093.  So  that  as  far  as  the  road  is  concerned  the 
inconvenience  would  be  the  same,  but  you  would  add 
the  difference  of  the  railway  journey? — It  would  be  the 
same,  but  when  they  came  to  Ballycastle  they  would 
say  “ Thanks  be  to  goodness,  my  journey  is  over,"  but 
in  the  other  case  they  would  say  “Mercy  be  to  God 
here  is  an  hour's  railway  journey  before  me.” 

10094.  Could  you  tell  what  the  average  hi  the  house 
has  been  for  the  last  three  years? — It  has  gone  from 
sixty-eight  to  seventy-five  and  up  to  eighty. 

10095.  Could  you  not  give  the  average  ?^Sixty-eight. 
10096.  Can  you  not  supply  the  figures  to  us  that  we 
were  not  able  to  get  before — that  is  to  say  the  cost  per 
head  per  inmate? — Well  I think  the  cost  per  head  is 
3s.  6 d.  to  3s.  8 d. 

10097.  Does  it  include  establishment  charges?— It 
does  ; I will  get  it  for  you. 

10098.  Does  it  include  more  than  the  mere  upkeep?— 
I cannot  tell  you ; if  you  want  to  contrast  Ballymoney 
with  Ballycastle  it  is  no  harm  to  tell  you  we  are  cheaper 
in  the  poor  rate. 

10099.  I would  like  to  get  the  information  ; we  have 
got  it  in  every  other  instance  but  Ballycastle  ?— I pro- 
mise to  get  you  the  return,  but  we  are  cheaper;  we 
keep  our  poor  cheaper  and  as  comfortable. 

10100.  Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Greer  is  appearing  for 
the  Ballymoney  Board  of  Guardians ; do  you  know 
that  the  Portrush  Guardians  go  to  Ballymoney? — They 
do. 

10101.  And  do  they  actually  pass  Coleraine  on  their 
way,  and  Coleraine  has  a workhouse  ? — Yes  ; they  pass 
from  Portrush,  through  Coleraine,  into  Ballymoney. 

10102.  Where  do  the  Portstewart  Guardians  go?— 
To  Coleraine. 

10103.  Mr.  Greer. — How  far  is  Portrush  from  Bally 
money-? — I could  not  honestly  say ; it  is  six  or  sevef 
miles  to  Coleraine  and  about  eleven  or  twelve  miles 
altogether. 

10104.  Is  there  not  a tramway  from  Portrush  to  Bush- 
mills?— There  is. 

10105.  So  that  the  Bushmills  people  can  come  by 
tram  and  railway  to  Ballymoney? — Yes. 

10106.  Does  not  the  end  of  your  district  just  come  to 
Bushmills  ? — Yes. 

10107.  If  you  could  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a 
destitute  infirm  person  would  you  not  rather  come  by 
tram  and  train  to  Ballymoney  than  by  a car  to  Bally- 
castle by  Bushmills  on  a cold  winter  day?— I would ; 
and  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  for  you  have  proved 
my  case — the  facilities  in  the  one  case  and  the  want 
of  facilities  in  the  other. 

10100.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  there  a feeling  in  the  dis- 
trict that  the  people  should  not  be  taken  out  of  Bally- 
castle district  to  an  outside  district? — A very  great 
feeling.  , 

10109.  Why  does  that  feeling  exist? — They  don' 
care  to  go  to  Ballymoney. 

Mr.  Campbell.— For  reasons  you  don’t  care  to  go 
into. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Black  examined. 


10110.  Mr.  Campbell. — Axe  you  a member  of  the 
Ballycastle  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

10111-  Is  the  board  divided  into  two  sections? — It 

1S 10112.  Do  the  Nationalists  number  twenty-one  and 
the  Unionists  twelve  ?— Exactly. 

10113-  Was  there  a vote  taken  recently  on  this  very 
question  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  unions?— 
Not  recently ; some  time  ago  there  was. 

10114.  And  did  that  vote  take  strictly  party  lines? 
—I  believe  so. 

10115-  The  Nationalists  were  in  favour  of  keeping 
the  union  and  the  Unionists  for  abolishing  it? — Yes. 

10116.  I believe  you  manage  matters  so  admirably 
in  Ballycastle  that  you  actually  have  a Unionist 
chairman  ?— Yes.  . 

10117.  And  in  electing  a Unionist  chairman  you 
intend  to  set  a good  example  to  the  Antrim  County 
Council  and  other  backward  bodies  about  Belfast? — 
We  do. 

10118.  You  know  what  the  feeling  of  the  district  is 
with  regard  to  the  proposals  of  the  County  Council  ? — 
I do. 

10119.  Is  the  feeling  among  your  people  unani- 
mously against  this  idea  of  the  County  Council? — It 
is.  I may  say  we  feel  that  owing  to  the  chairman  cf 
the  Board  of  Guardians  not  being  a member  of  the 
County  Council  it  looks  like  a scheme  being  put  for- 
ward in  which  we  have  no  voice.  Our  chairman  is 
not  a member  of  the  County  Council,  and,  con- 
sequently, we  have  no  voice. 

10120.  Chairman. — The  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council  is? — Yes ; but  this  being  a Poor  Law  Reform 
Commission  we  look  on  it  that  we  have  no  representa- 
tion cm  the  County  Council. 

10121.  No  Chairman  of  a Board  of  Guardians  is  a 
member  of  the  County  Council ; that  applies  all  over 
Ireland? — Yes,  unless  he  is  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council. 

10122.  Mr.  Campbell. — 'What  you  mean  to  convey  is, 
that  in  the  idea  they  put  forward  here  to-day  they 
have  no  representative  weight  from  the  people  of  this 
district? — Yes. 

10123.  How  would  it  affect  you  yourself  if  the 
union  were  shifted  to  Ballymena  or  Ballymouey  ? — 
I would  not  attend  ; I could  not  possibly  attend  ; I 
consider  it  disfranchising  it. 

10124.  Does  that  not  only  apply  to  yourself  but  to 
a number  of  members  of  the  board  ? — Yes,  worse  than 
to  me. 

10125.  Would  it  apply  to  tlie  majority  of  the  board  ? 
—It  would. 

10126.  Would  those  be  members  of  the  present 
majority  of  the  board? — They  would. 

10127.  So,  is  the  net  effect  of  your  evidence,  that  if 
this  scheme  is  adopted  by  the  Commission  it  would 
mean  practically  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Nation- 
alists of  Ballycastle? — It  would. 

10128.  And  have  you  any  idea  that  the  real  reason 
behind  this  scheme  of  the  County  Council  is  such  an 
idea  as  that? — I could  hardly  say  that 
10129.  Do  you  believe  it  is  done  in  the  interests  of 
economy?— I cannot  say  that  it  is  done  in  the  interests 
of  economy. 

10130.  Do  yon  believe  if)  is  done  in  the  interests  of 
the  sick  and  destitute  poor? — I do  not. 

10131.  And  you  cannot  see  any  ostensible  reason  for 
it? — I cannot. 

10132.  Explain  how  you  think  it  would  affect  the 
destitute  sick  in  case  this  scheme  was  carried  out? — 

I would  think  that  it  would  be  a great  inconvenience 
to  be  shifting  them  over  roads  so  far — they  would 
have  such  long  journeys,  such  difficult  roads  to  get 
over.  I claim  it  is  disfranchising  members,  because 
I am  about  as  well  situated  as  any  other  member  in 
that  district,  and  I could  not  possibly  attend.  I can 
give  you  my  reasons,  and  I think  you  will  agree  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  attend.  I 
come  to  attend  here ; I got  np  at  a quarter  to  four 
uiis  morning;  I live  four  and  a half  miles  out  of 
Ballycastle ; I got  breakfast,  and  was  ready  to  leave 
a-fi’e  o’clock,  and  walked  into  Ballycastle,  and  got 
a tram  there  at  a quarter  past  seven  to  come  to  Bally- 
money  and  come  here.  If  I had  to  attend  in  Bally- 
money  I would  have  to  do  the  same  thing,  because  I 
^ meetings  would  be  held  at  eleven  o’clock. 

, 10133.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  the  meeting  was  at  twelve 


o clock  could  you  not  get  home  about  three  o’clock?—  ner  iq(v> 
>say  twelve  o'clock ; there  is  no  train  back  then  until  ' — — 

half-past  five ; I should  not  arrive  at  Ballycastle  until  Mr.  Alexander 
twenty  past  six;  I should  then  have  to  take  this  road  Black, 
journey  again.  I assure  you  I would  not  do  it.  and 
there  could  not  be  a member  of  the  division  got  to  do 


10134.  How  many  miles  is  it  to  Ballymoney  from 
your  house  by  road  (— It  is  four  and  a half  miles  to  the 
tram,  and  then  sixteen  miles  by  train. 

10135.  By  road? — It  is  twenty  miles. 

10136.  Mr.  Campbell. — As  regards  j'ou  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  division,  it  would  be  just  as  good  an  idea 
to  change  the  union  to  Belfast  as  to  Ballymoney  or 
Ballymena? — Quite  the  same,  as  far  as  time  is  con- 
cerned. 

■*■0137.  You  would  have  no  representation,  and  you 
would  have  larger  rates?— Yes;  the  members  of  the 
board  are  all  men  who  follow  their  own  plough,  and 
they  could  not  afford  the  time  to  go  to  Ballymoney 
or  Ballymena,  because  Ballycastle,  being  the  market 
town  for  them,  and  the  board  meeting  on  market  day, 
they  can  do  their  own  business  and  attend  the  board. 
They  are  not  in  a position  to  spend  money,  and 
although  it  is  only  an  hour’s  journey  by  train,  it 
means  money. 

10136.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Kane  with 
regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  district — do  vou 
agree  with  that?— I do. 

10139.  Do  you  agree  that  there  is  no  advantage 
whatever  in  this  change  in  the  interests  of  the  sick 
and  destitute  poor  or  the  ratepayers  themselves? — I 
cannot  see  any  benefit. 

10140.  Mr.  Greer. — I want  to  ask  you  a question  or 
two  and  it  is  in  no  hostile  spirit.  We  all  understand 
that  there  are  some  changes  in  the  air,  and  I under- 
stand we  are  met  here  to  discuss  whart.  they  ought  to 
be  with  advantage.  We  have  heard  that  in  no  case 
would  the  infirmary  be  taken  away  from  any  place 
where  there  was  a workhouse,  and  there  have  been 
suggestions  made  that  the  children  and  women  of  a 
certain  class  should  be  dealt  with  specially — that 
leaves  the  tramps  and  the  able-bodied  poor  to  be  dealt 
with.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  might  be  housed 
in  some  more  central  workhouse  in  the  county? — J 
have  never  given  the  question,  any  consideration,  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  fact  that  when  I became  a Guar- 
dian, the  County  Council  had  made  this  attack  on 
Ballycastle,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  abolish- 
ing Ballycastle,  it  then  became  a question  of  life  or 
death  with  us ; we  felt  that  we  were  getting  dis- 
franchised, and  could  not  look  after  the  interests  of 
tho  place,  and,  consequently,  it  became  a question  of 
trying  to  prevent  amalgamation ; and,  as  far  as  I was 
concerned  with  regard  to  the  reform  of  the  place,  J 
have  given  it  no  study. 

10141.  Has  not  this  amalgamation  question  been 
gone  into  in  every  county  in  Ireland  where  the  Com- 
mission has  already  sat? — Yes. 


10142.  And  have  there  not  been  witnesses  after  wit- 
nesses examined? — I don’t  really  know;  I have  not 
followed  the  question  up,  really. 

10143.  If  it  happened  to  be  a fact  that  in  every 
other  county  witness  after  witness  has  been  examined 
in  favour  of  amalgamating  unions  would  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  County  Council  of  Antrim  was 
making  a special  attack  on  the  Ballycastle  Guardians  ? 
— I look  on  it  this  way— that  the  'County  Council  should 
have  endeavoured  to  get  local  opinion,  and  taken  that 
into  consideration  ; either  that,  or  let  it  come  out  after 
the  inquiry.  I don’t  think  the  County  Council  have 
any  animus,  but  I think  it  has  proceeded  without  any 
representation  from  the  local  body. 

10144.  Supposing  there  was  a change  made,  and  the 
poor  and  the  class  I have  mentioned — that  is,  the 
able-bodied  poor— were  sent  out  of  the  Ballycastle 
union  to  some  other  union,  could  the  rest  of  the  wirk 
not  be  carried  on  by  a committee  at  Ballycastle?  You 
know  the  sections  of  the  Local  Government  Act  giving 
the  Board  of  Guardians  power  to  entrust  certain  work 
to  committees— don’t  you  think  that  could  be  worked 
effectively? — I really  would  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion. 

10145.  Would  not  that  prevent  you,  and  people  like 
you,  from  having  to  come  up  to  Ballymoney  for 

2 X 
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Dec.  16, 1903.  example,  except  on  important  occasions— -would  you 
— not  be  carrying  out  all  the  actual  work,  the  adminis- 
Mr.  Alexander  trative  work  ? — Quite  so. 

Black.  10146.  And  then  you  would  have  quarterly  meetings 

that  you  could  attend  either  in  Ballymoney  or  Bally- 
mena or  elsewhere? — I could  not  give  an  opinion ; I 
have  never  considered  the  thing,  and  don’t  know  how 
it  would  result.  I am  against  expense  as  much  as 
anyone. 

10147.  Can  you  tell  me  what  your  poor  rate  is  in 
Ballycastle? — I could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman. — It  is  9£d. 


. 10148.  Mr.  Greer.—  And  you  don’t  know  how 
it  is  in  Ballymoney? 

Chairman. — 9 d. 


much 


that  the  Ballymoney  Guardians  are  not"' actual  ^ 

any  spirit  of  hostility  to  Ballycastle? Yes.  ■ 

10150.  And  you  have  heard  his  questions.  Do  v- 
know  whether  he  is  acting  for  the  County  Conr^it 
the  Ballymoney  people? — I don’t  know.  or 

Mr.  Campbell. — That  is  the  case  as  regards  Bally- 
castle.  ° 


Sir.  Thomas 
M'Elderry. 


Mr  Thomas  M'Elderry  examined. 


10151.  Mr.  Greer. — I believe  you  have  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Ballymoney  for  a 
number  of  years? — I think  over  thirty  years. 

10152.  And  how  long  have  you  been  chairman  of 
the  board? — Twenty-six,  I think. 

10155.  And  you  have  taken  an  active  interest  all 
that  time  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts  ? 
—Yes. 

10154.  You  have  had  this  list  of  queries  that  were 
submitted  to  the  board  before  you? — Yes. 

Mr.  Greer. — I think  the  reply  of  the  board  has  al- 
ready been  sent  forward,  so  Ihat  we  need  not  refer  to 
that.  ... 

Chairman. — More  his  own  personal  views,  I think. 

10156.  Mr.  Greer.— Take  the  first  question— 
“Whether,  having  regard  to  the  extent,  population, 
necessities  of  the  sick  and  destitute  poor  and  economic 
condition  of  the  County  Antrim,  and  the  facilities  of 
locomotion  and  proper  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
therein,  it  would  be  expedient  to  dissolve  any  of  the 
unions  wholly  or  partly  contained  in  the  county,  and, 
if  so,  what  arrangements,  whether  by  amalgamation 
or  otherwise,  should  be  substituted  therefor.”  I think 
the  hoard  has  already  sent  forward  a reply  that  it 
does  not  wish  to  deal  with  the  question  of  amal- 
gamating any  union? — No,  they  did.  not  want  to  go 
uito  that  question. 

10156.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  as  an  individual 
on  that  subject? — At  one  time  there  was  an  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  amalgamation,  and  Mr.  Beers  at 
that  time  was  chairman  of  our  board,  and  he  and  I 
went  to  Coleraine,  and  we  had  a meeting  there,  and 
went  into  a great  many  figures,  and  came  away  with 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  produce  much 
economy. 

10157.  In  any  amalgamation  scheme  I presume  the 
sick  people  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  locally? — I 
would  think  so. 

10158.  And  other  persons  as  well— imbeciles  and, 
perhaps,  children — and  then  taking  the  _ residue,  it 
would  not  make  much  difference  to  them  if  they  were 
cared  for  in  one  or  two  establishments? — We  thought 
so ; but,  of  course,  circumstances  are  somewhat 
changed  since  that. 

10159.  That  is  all  you  want  to  say  about  the  first 
question.  The  second  is — “Whether,  in  the  event  of 
any  union  or  unions  being  dissolved  and  of  the  work- 
house  or  workhouses  thereof  being  no  longer  required  foi 
Poor  Law  purposes,  such  workhouse  or  workhouses  could, 
with  advantage,  be  taken  over  by  the  County  Council 
for  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  under  sec.  76  of  the 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  or  could  he 
otherwise  utilised  for  any  other,  and,  if  so,  what 
public  purpose?”  Assuming  that  two  or  three  work- 
houses  were  left  vacant  f-*-I  think  it  would  he  very 
important  to  have  suitable  accommodation  for  people 
who  are  imbeciles  and  lunatics  and  not  have  any  of 
them  in  the  workhouse  at  all. 

10160.  Harmless  lunatics? — Well,  there  is  a class 
of  lunatics  that  would  be  better  away  in  another  place 
and  get  better  treatment. 

10161.  Do  you  think  it  a suitable  thing  that  lunatics 
of  that  kind  should  be  kept  in  a workhouse? — I think 
it  is  not.  We  have  one  case  at  present  in  Ballymoney 
Workhouse,  a woman,  and  she  was _ sent  to  the  asylum 
at  Antrim  and  returned,  and  she  is  in  the  infirmary 
at  the  present  time.  It  does  not  suit  her  at  all,  and 
it  just  suits  as  ill  the  patients  who  are  lying  beside 
her. 

10162.  She  is  a nuisance  to  them,  I suppose  ?— Yes ; 
she  is  incapable  of  going  about. 

1C163.  And  the  treatment  you  can  give  her  in  Bally- 


money Workhouse  is  not  satisfactory? — It  is  n0t  what 
we  would  like  to  give  her. 

10164.  Are  you  in  a position  to  judge  whether  it 
would  be  a wise  thing  to  take  one  of  those  workhouses 
— for  instance,  Antrim— and  convert  it  into  an 
auxiliary  asylum  in  connection  with  the  Antrim 
Asylum  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  suitable  thing  to 
turn  it  to  if  the  question  of  amalgamation  was  decided 

10165.  And,  of  course,  there  would  be  the  further 
question  whether  the  cost  of  the  alterations  that  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  workhouse  to  make  it  suitable 
for  the  imbeciles  could  not  be  better  expended  in  build- 
ing a.  new  wing  to  the  present  asylum?— That  is  a 
question  I did  not  go  into. 

10166.  Are  there  any  other  purposes  to  which  you 
think  these  workhouses  might  be  applied — for  in- 
stance, as  a sanatorium  ?— I think  that  some  of  them 
might  be  turned  to  a sanatorium,  or  some  might  he 
devoted  to  the  education  of  children. 

10167.  Do  you  mean  bringing  children  from  other 
nnions? — I would  think  so.  The  reason  why  I say 
that  is,  take  Ballymoney  Union,  which  is  an  average 
union,  we  have  not  enough  children  there  to  keep  two 
teachers  going,  and  they  get  no  training  in  the  way  of 
technical  instruction,  or  anything  that  will  fit  them 
for  future  life ; and  I see  when  they  are  out  they  have 
not  the  spirit  that  other  children  have,  and  I think 
it  is  from  want  of  proper  training,  and  we  have  not 
enough  of  them  in  the  house  to  give  them  proper 
training. 

10168.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a better  thing  to 
collect  children  from  a larger  area  into  one  place  and 
have  a better  class  of  teacher  ? — I think  it  would ; and 
teach  them  some  industries  to  fit  them  for  whatever 
position  in  life  they  go  to. 

10169.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  a sana- 
torium?— Well,  no,  I have  not. 

10170.  Then,  the  third  question  is — “ Whether  with 
or  without  a dissolution  of  any  union,  it  would  be 
possible  : (a)  by  an  arrangement  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  class  or  classes  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  of 
another  union ; or  (6)  by  combining  a number  of 
unions  for  the  purpose  of  Poor  Law  relief ; or  (c),  by 
boarding  out  workhouse  inmates,  to  make  better  pro- 
vision for  the  classification  and  treatment  of  the  in- 
mates chargeable  to  the  said  unions  ?’’  Would  you  be 
disposed  to  send  any  of  the  destitute  poor,  the  people 
who  come  to  the  workhouse,  to  any  other  union  at  so 
much  per  head? — I don’t  think  there  would  be  much 
good  from  my  standpoint  in  it.  I think  I would  as 
soon  retain  them  in  Ballymoney,  where  they  are ; there 
are  sometimes  some  of  them  have  to  go  out  and  in ; 
if  you  send  them  away  it  would  be  difficult 

10171.  Supposing  they  were  not  infirm,  but  just 
destitute  persons,  in  fairly  good  health,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  a bad  thing  to  send  them  away,  say,  to 
Ballymena,  or  still  further,  from  their  friends?— 
There  are  some  of  them  we  would  let  go  very  cheap 

10172.  Tramps  ? — Well,  no ; a class  of  people  who 
come  in  through  drunkenness  and  one  thing  or 
another,  who  would  be  just  as  well  away  from  home- 

10173.  Is  there  another  class  of  well-conducted  poor 
people  that  you  would  not  like  to  send  ?— I would  not 
like  to  send  them  away. 

10174.  Why?— Their  friends  come  very  often  to  see 
them,  and  I think  it  would  inflict  a hardship  on  than 
and  their  friends  both  if  they  were  sent  away  to 
another  district.  . 

10175.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  tn 
the  Ballymoney  Union  a number  of  these  inmates 
visited  by  their  friends  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  them  fre- 
quently coming  in.  , , , 

10176.  Chairman. — To  what  parb  of  the  workhouse 
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-Well,  is  is  principally  to  the  infirmary,  but  they  increased,  and  as  the  numbers  have  increased  we  have 
come  to  see  them  in  the  body  of  the  house  as  well,  but  given  larger  and  better  accommodation  for  them, 


more  to  the  infirmary. 

10177-  Have  you  often  seen  them  coming  to  the  body 
of  the  house?— Oh,  yes. 

10178.  To  visit  friends  ? — There  are  some  decent  old 
people  who  are  in  there  whose  friends  are  living  in  the 
district  and  who  like  to  see  them. 

10179.  Mr.  Greer. — -Then  the  second  clause  of  the 
question  as  to  combining  a number  of  unions? — Well, 
I was  not  thinking  about  combining,  but  I think  there 
should  be  a better  classification  of  paupers  in  the 
house,  because  I was  through  the  old  men’s  ward  the 


that  in  Ballymoney  we  are  in  a very  good  position,  so 
tar  as  infirmary  and  hospital  are  concerned. 

10194.  I believe  you  have  had  to  expend  £1,200 
within  the  last  few  years?— Yes,  but  Mr.  Hamilton 
can  give  you  the  figures. 

10195.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  you  had  to  make  this  expenditure? — It 
was  absolutely  at  their  suggestion. 

10196.  The  next  is — "Whether  any  administrative 
and  financial  changes  are  desirable  in  order  to  secure 
a more  economical  system  for  the  relief  generally  of 


other  day,  and  there  are  some  very  decent  old  men  (a)  the  sick,  ( b ) the  insane,  and  (c)  all  othfr  classes  of 
there,  who  have  lived  a decent  life  all  the  time,  and  the  poor  or  II 


" — i . ...  . . — ■; — > ~ — Hie  poor  or  destitute,  without  impairing  efficiencv  of 

there  are  also  some  of  the  greatest  scamps  the  union  administration  ?"  Cak  you  point  to  SrtE  “here 

10180.  Cn^MAK-Wonid  you  find  any  difficulty  In 

come  in  there  with  their  characters  made.  receive  now  n „ a i.  • _ x ^ , ,, 

th101J81’,lSrrwould1be  no  dfifi  divi,dinS  something  in  proportion Pto  their  means, "but  I find 

them  ?— Tli ere  wouhl  be  no  difficulty  in  dividing  them,  that  a good  many  people  are  not  willing  to  take  advan 

fS£T£i  promotionf0r  g°°d  “**  ^ 

10182.  Mr.  Greer. — I take  it  you  would  have  no 


objection  to  hand  on  the  scamps  to  some  other  union  ? 
—Not  a bit. 

10183.  The  next  section  of  the  question  is  the  board- 
ing out  of  workhouse  inmates— have  you  anything  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  boarding  out?— I don’t  see  that 
there  would  be  any  good  in  boarding  out  the  inmates 
we  have ; we  give  a good  deal  of  outdoor  relief. 

10184.  Are  you  dealing  with  the  old  people  now? 

Yes,  old  people  ; but  children,  of  course. 


...  j *xxxv»  uiK7  infirmary 

along  with  paupers,  and  I think  if  there  was  a separate 
ward  and  suitable  charges  made  there,  and  proper 
attendance  given  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage, 


and  a good  many  people  would  avail  of  it. 

10198.  Do  yon  mean  that  patients  who  would  come 
m would  not  be  placed  alongside  pauper  patients? — 

10199.  And  you  think  that  would  be  an  advantage? 
— I think  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

10200.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  in  taking  people, 
inms  *,• i ™ , for  example,  who  were  suffering  from  infectious  dis- 

, 1?.1^1  Flrs.t  11®LU,S.  deal  the  old  people— you  eases  from  tlieir  homes  and  putting  them  into 

don  t believe  in  boarding  out  old  people?— Not  the  class  Chaieman.— The  power?,  I think?  are  sufficient  for 

hat. 

10201.  Mr.  Greer. — What  I want  to  bring  out  is,  is 
there  a stigma  at  present  attaching  to  persons  being 


that  comes  to  the  workhouse. 

10186.  Mr.  Miscampbell,  one  of  the  previous  wit- 

8al,  ®™l®Hiiiig  about  having  houses  in  which  ongma.  uu  present  asiacmng  to  persons  bein« 

plnprWp^  Pwpl\mlght  be  boa.rde.d  out’  wliat  is  y°U1-  taken  aw0y  to  the  workhouse?— There  « always  that! 

LmWlL have  , non6  of  tllafc  ,class.  because  10202.  Have  you  known  of  cases  where  th/fact  of 
Sf  ^T1  reoommendation  of  the  local  an  infectious  disease  existing  was  concealed?— I have 

Guaifiians  Md  the  Believing  Officer,  get  outdoor  known  of  a good  many  cases  where  they  were  very 
a year  ^g0-  we  aS1‘eed  t0  provide  unwilling  to  be  sent ; but  in  cases  of  infectious  dis- 
thlt  ifl/'  ha  acooinm°ilatlon  of  old  couples,  and  eases,  fever,  there  is  generally  no  difficulty  at  all. 
that  was  let  be  known,  but  it  never  was  once  asked  10203.  Of  course,  you  have  power  to  take  them,  but 
l'nifl7  Wo™  ..  „ , t,iere  16  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  people 

children  *5  question  of  boarding  out  to  go?— Yes,  to  be  put  into  an  infirmary— there  is 

iniER’  w 70U  agref  Wlth.  tiiat?— I do.  the  stigma  of  the  workhouse  about  it. 

10188.  Have  you  done  it  already?— We  have  a 
uimiber  hoarded  out,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
providing  suitable  boarding  houses  for  them.  The 
people  that  we  would  be  willing  to  let  them  go  to,  a 
great  many  of  them  won’t  take  them,  and  a great 
many  of  them  who  would  take  them  we  would  not  let 
them  go  to,  so  that  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  as 
many  boarded  out  as  we  would  like. 

'-?ave  Y»u  any  in  the  house  for 
want  of  finding  out  anybody  to  board  them  out  with?— 
we  could  have  sent  more  out  if 
for  them. 

10190. oujiio  ^ ui(j 

are  eligible  for  boarding  out  ? — There 
house  we  would  send  out  if  we  hs 

answer’  that  beth^^V*  ^ ladie“  oommmee  can  xweui.  uan  yon  suggest  any  improvement  in  the 
into  the  question  ™ ° 1 can  ’ tliey  have  fione  more  law  m respect  to  them?— We  discussed  that  matter 


stigma  of  the  workhouse  about  it. 

10204.  The  last  question  is— “ Wliat  change,  if  any, 
seems  to  be  possible  and  desirable  as  regards  the  ' 
treatment  of  the  vagrant  poor,  generally  known  as 
tramps  or  casuals?”— Well,  I don't  know;  I think 
our  union  has  about  as  many  of  them  as  any  other 
union,  and  tliey  have  always  been  a great  difficulty 
with  us. 

10205.  Have  you  tried  any  means  of  stopping  the 

nuisance?— We  recently  put  oa  a labour  test,  but  the 

them  out  with? — officers  had  quite  enough  to  do,  and  it  was  very 
£ tnem  had  suitable  places  difficult  to  carry  it  out,  and  it  really  lias  done  no  good. 

10190 ' TTion  „„„  -x,  , 10206-  Would  you  approve  of  what  Air.  M'Cance 

e eligible  tor r 80™,e  “ the  house  still  who  suggested,  having  a power  to  detain  them  ? — I think 


Imuse  wrwo^;:^rrinele  are,  som®  in  the  w°have  some  powers  already,  but  we  are  generally 

InnTo  V xx,  8end  oufc  “ we  had  board  mg  out  ^ — 1 -:J  -f  J - 

an!  ’xw  r le  memhers  of  the  ladies’  committee  c~ 


glad  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

10207.  Can  yon  suggest  any  improvement  in  the 


infi191'  MrI  ^Jeer- — The  next  question  ii 


at  our  board,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 


in  the  AvonY  HUCSU0X1  is— “Whether,  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a separate  place  for 

unions  beim,  m ,amafSamation  or  combination  of  tramps,  where  they  would  be  more  directly  under  the 
being  miriA  towu  v i any  ,other  arrangement  superintendence  of  the  police  than  they  are  with  us, 
changes  in  tla!  Tne  rflief  of  the  destitute  poor,  any  because  the  workhouse  officers  cannot  find  out  the  case 
and  in  aW,a?,  PrPC6dllre  as  to  administration  of  these  tramps  at  all,  and  so  far  as  I can  see,  I would 

—That  is  n ^“S^huity  of  relief  would  be  desirable?”  think  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  belong  to  the 
101^  T n Dg  1 xlld  not  oonsider'  criminal  classes, 

a countv  at  a?s,  whether  it  should  be  10208.  Would  you  like  to  have  any  system  of  identi- 

10193  5?large  charge^-1  did  not  think  over  that.  fying  them ?— Yes. 
number  oana^^t  18  a ,etber,  having  regard  to  the  10209.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  if 
hospital's  • ^d  of  the  workhouse  yon  found  they  were  coming  back  three  or  four  times 

W other  tino^’7 1mlirp1Prles>  county  fever  hospitals,  that  the  police  should  have  power  to  deal  with  them? ' 
accommofi  niton  • 8 exl?'t™g  in  the  county,  additional  — If  they  come  back  within  a certain  time  they  are 
of  the  sirlr  „°n  1S-  r6fiulred.  for  the  proper  treatment  refused  admittance  at  present;  and  they  know  that 
the  countv  • anrl  lm'on>  district,  or  locality  in  very  well,  and  don’t  come ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 

able,  how  it  m ’ v,  + Sr  acconprnodation  seems  desir-  there  is  a difficulty  if  you  don’t  provide  accommoda- 
nndue  hardshtoy  bes^,'3e.  Prided  without  entailing  tion  for  these  people  they  get  accommodation  for 
of  the  union?’’  dest'tu*:e  or  on  the  sick  poor  themselves,  and  they  are  sometimes  rather  more  dan- 

the  number  f Within  the  last  dozen  of  years  or  so  gerous  outside  the- house  than  in  it. 

o sick  coming  to  the  house  very  largely  10210.  Then  is  there  a suggestion  you  would  like  to 

2X2 


Dec.  16,  1906. 

Mr.  Thomas 
M'Elderry. 
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Dec.  16  1903.  make  on.  that  subject  to  the  Commission  ? — In  discus- 
— * sing  the  matter  we  considered  the  different  systems  in 
Mr.  Thomas  England  and  Scotland,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
M'Elderry.  that  to  adopt  the  English  lines  would  be  about  the 
best. 

10211.  You  have  got  some  statistics  prepared  by  the 
clerk,  I believe?— Mr.  Hamilton  prepared  statistics. 

10212.  Mr.  Murnagkan. — When  you  went  into  the 
question  of  amalgamation  and  the  cost  of  it,  did  you 
go  closely  into  the  figures? — We  did  at  that  time.  I 
did  not  go  into  it  at  this  time  but  I did  before. 

10213.  To  any  considerable  extent? — Yes;  I went 
into  it  to  a very  considerable  extent,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  saving  would  be  very  small. 
The  houses  are  there,  and  at  first  sight  I thought 
there  would  be  a great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
officials,  but  I came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  not  be 
such  a large  reduction  at  all. 

10214.  Why  not?— Because  we  must  keep  up  infir- 
maries and  fever  hospitals,  and  when  we  keep  those 
up,  the  number  of  officials  and  the  amount  of  salaries 
would  be  very  small  that  would  be  reduced. 

10215.  You  would  not  want  an  expensive  staff  for 
a small  hospital  ? — We  have  not  a very  expensive  staff 
as  it  is. 

10216.  You  have  a very  elaborate  staff  for  work- 
house  purposes  ? — The  principal  expense  in  connection 
with  our  workhouse  is  in  the  infirmary. 

10217.  Still  you  have  to  keep  up  a large  staff  that 
is  not  necessary  for  infirmary  purposes,  and  if  you 
get  rid  of  that  staff  and  get  rid  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
building,  you  must  remember  that  these  houses  cost 
about  £300  a year  to  heat — these  large,  barracks  of 
workhouses — there  is  an  expenditure  on  fires  unneces- 
sary ; the  number  of  the  poor  in  the  county  is  not  so 
large  that  one  or  two  houses  could  not  accommodate 
them.  I am  afraid  you  have  not  gone  very  closely 
into  the  figures  ?— I did ; at  that  time  I went  very 
closely.  The  master  and  matron  and  porter  would  be 
done  away  with.  Their  salaries  come  to  about  £90 
a year,  and  then,  of  course,  their  dietary. 

10218.  That  is  a considerable  sum ; and  then  the 
question  of  fuel  is  no  small  item,  and  the  upkeep  and 
repair  ? — The  fuel  in  Ballymoney  comes  to  about  £200 
a year. 

10219.  At  least  that,  I know  in  a neighbouring 
union,  not  much  larger,  it  costs  £400? — 'There  are  250 
tons  of  coal  contracted  for  each  year. 

10220.  Anyhow,  if  you  did  see  that  there  was 
economy,  and  a considerable  economy  and  improve- 
ment, too,  in  the  condition  of  things,  would  you 
change  your  view  in  regard  to  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation ? — Oh,  yes ; if  all  that  could  be  proved  I 
' would  certainly  change  my  mind. 

20221.  You  have  a large  number  of  children  in  your 
house? — 'We  have  at  present,  I think,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  whole  house ; but  from  whatever  cause  I don’t 
know,  within  the  last  month  about  a dozen  more 
children  have  come  in. 

10222.  If  those  children  were  taken  away— as  you 
advocate  the  taking  away  of  them — it  would  lessen 
the  number  very  considerably  in  your  house? — It 
would.  I got  from  friends  some  time  ago  a number 
of  leaflets  about  the  boarding  out  in  England,  and  I 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done  there.  There  are  cottages  and  homes  erected 
there,  and  so  many  children  are  put  under  a foster 
mother,  or  matron,  and  the  children  are  brought  up 
there  more  with  a home  life  than  they  can  be  in  the 
workhouse,  and  I would  like  something  of  that  kind 
very  much.  The  great  fault  with  the  education  of  the 
children  in  the  workhouse  at  present  is,  they  come  out 
almost  fit  for  nothing.  You  cannot  send  them  to 
service  or  put  them  to  a trade,  because  they  have  not 
the  spirit  that  children  reared  in  a home  life  have. 

10223.  You  would  prefer  the  boarding  out  of  the 
children  amongst  the  ordinary  population  to  sending 
them  to  an  institution? — I would,  if  in  the  ordinary 
population  we  could  get  a sufficient  number  of  homes 
to  take  them  in.  Of  course,  there  is  the  religious 
question  comes  in  and  the  suitability  of  homes ; there 
are  plenty  of  people  that  apply  for  children,  and  on 
no  account  would  I let  a child  go  to  them,  and  the 
people  to  whom  we  would  like  to  give  them  won’t  take 
them.  I would  like  to  see  every  child  in  the  Bally- 
money Workhouse  in  some  sort  of  an  institution  where 
they  would  he  sent  to  school,  attend  their  own  place 
of  worship  and  Sunday  schools,  and  be  under  the 
charge  of  a matron  or  foster  mother. 

10224.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  get  foster 


parents  for  those  children  in  your  district  ?- 


-Oh, , 


can  tell  Joa 


that  is  a matter  that  Miss  Hamilton 
about. 

10225.  I was  greatly  struck  with  the  large  number  „i 
children  m your  union  and  the  neighbouring  union  xe 
have  found  nearly  four  times  as  many  in  these 

tionsasm  any  similar  institution  we  have  come  to  ^ 

-I  nmstsy  that  the  child™  i„  » 

very  well  done  for,  and  have  turned  out,  as  a wtou 
very  well.  I know  people  brought  up  in  the  w t 
house  who  are  now  filling  respectable  positions  at  fT 
same  time  they  were  handicapped  in  the  start  to  lif 

10226.  Were  those  child™  Varied  oSS-Sc.  i 
was  before  the  boarding  out  system.  ’ 11 

10227.  You  have  not  considered  the  question 
boarding  out  the  agc-d  and  the  insane ; that  would  set  rut 
of  the  difficulty  of  taking  away  the  poor  fromffie to 
own  locality  if  suitable  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  boarding  out  of  them  in  the  locality?— I don't 
think  that  would  be  much  use  to  us,  for  we  have  vert 
few  we  would  send  out.  We  give  outdoor  relief  and 
where  a respectable  old  couple  are  living  together 
little  given  at  home  is  better  to  them. 


10228.  You  approve  of  the  outdoor  relief  system  J- 
I do ; but,  of  course,  they  are  constantly  under  the 
superintendence  of  t-lie  Relieving  Officer  and  the  local 
Guardians,  and  we  make  it  a point  that  if  they  are 
old  and  infirm  we  will  not  give  them  outdoor  relief 
unless  some  neighbour  or  relative  undertakes  to  keep 
an  eye  on  them.  r 

10229.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  much  increase  in 
the  outdoor  relief  ? — Not  for  a number  of  years.  There 
is  only  one  point  I would  like  to  say— I think  in  the 
appointment  of  officers  there  should  be  some  regula- 
tion that  the  Local  Government  Board  would  give  a 
proper  examination,  and  let  the  officers  be  suitable 
for  the  appointments,  such  as  for  master  and  matron. 
It  requires  a person  of  intelligence,  and  acquainted 
with  figures  ; and  very  often  very  decent  people  come 
and  apply  for  the  situation,  and  get  it,  who  have  no 
qualification  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

10230.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Does  not  that  rest  with 
the  Guardians  ? — The  Guardians  go  more  generally  on 
the  question  of  low  salary  than  efficiency  of  the  officer. 

10231.  They  have  to  pay  the  money— why  would 
they  not?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are  more  careful 
as  to  salary  than  a board  who  lias  to  pay  nothing?— I 
would  rather  pay  an  officer  £50  a year  who  was 
qualified  for  his  duty  than  £30  to  one  who  was  not. 

10232.  Do  you  find  the  present  day  Guardians  any 
worse  than  their  predecessors  in  that  regard?— No,  I 
have  found  it  the  same  all  along. 

10233.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  some  standard 
of  fitness  marked  out  for  these  officials? — I do  think 
it.  A master  lias  important  duties  to  perform  and  a 
number  of  difficult  calculations  to  make.  A man 
would  not  be  admitted  into  any  other  Government 
office  without  some  examination  to  see  whether  he  is 
qualified  to  discharge  his  duties  or  not. 

10234.  The  master  now  has  to  go  through  an  ex- 
amination, and  satisfy  an  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  his  fitness  before  he  would  be 
approved  of  ? — I am  aware  of  that ; but  I believe 
there  should  he  some  sort  of  examination,  similar  to 
the  Civil  Service  examination,  where  they  would  be 
properly  tested. 

10235.  Do  yon  not  think  you  would  be  asking  the 
ratepayers  to  contribute  a sum  of  money  unneces- 
sarily?— If  you  make  the  standard  too  high,  but  if 
you  make  it  a standard  suitable  for  a man  to  perform 
the  work,  I think  a person  appointed  as  master  or 
matron  requires  to  know  some  of  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic anyway. 

10236..  Don’t  they  require  that  at  present  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Well,  we  have  a master  at  present  who 
is  doing  his  work  very  well,  hut  he  had  a good  deal 
to  learn  after  he  came  in ; he  is  a very  good  master, 
and  does  his  work  very  well. 

10237.  Is  he  a recent  appointment?— He  was  ap- 
pointed four  or  five  years  ago. 

10238.  What  better  test  would  you  want  than  a man 
of  ordinary  education,  well  qualified  to  read  and  write 
— an  intelligent  man  for  such  a position  as  that— yon 
don’t  want  a Bachelor’s  degree  for  a position  such  as 
master  of  a workhouse  ?— rThe  salary  would  not  affo 

10239.  Do  vou  want  a change  so  that  it  should  be 
such  a person?— No;  but  a master  has  a good  many 
calculations  to  make  in  connection  with  the  dietaiy- 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; and  I would  like 
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examination  to  show  the  man  was  familiar  with  the 
figures  he  is  called  upon  to  work  with. 

"l024O.  That  is  so  at  present,  as  far  as  I know? — It 
is  done,  but  I think  it  is  done  in  rather  a haphazard 
sort  of  way.  . ^ x . ..  _ i 

10241.  You  think  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  not  painstaking  individuals? 

10241a.  Chairman.  —Have  you  ever  seen  the  papers? 
—I  have  never  seen  the  papers. 

Okairiian. — I have  seen  a great  many  of  them,  and 
I cannot  agree  with  your  judgment  on  them. 

10242.  Mr.  Greer. — Do  you  think  there  should  he 
some  system  of  advancement  ? — I think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  there  was,  and  that  a man  should  ad- 
vance in  the  service. 

10243.  That  a schoolmaster  might  be  advanced  up 
to  a higher  position  on  passing  an  examination? — 
Yes:  and  we  had  a master  for  a considerable  time 
who  was  a schoolmaster — in  fact,  two  masters  who  had 
been  schoolmasters,  and  they  were  both  excellent 
masters, 

10244.  Do  you  think  the  appointments  should  be 
taken  out  of  'the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government 
Board? — I don’t  think  that.  All  I would  want  would 
be  that  there  should  be  some  guarantee  that  a suitable 
candidate  should  be  appointed,  and  not  whoever 
offered  at  the  lowest  salary. 

30245.  You  think  the  present  system  has  not  been 
altogether  satisfactory? — Some  Guardians  are  inclined 
to  advertise  for  officers,  and  what  salary  they  will 
take,  and  that  brings  in  a class  of  candidates  who  are 
not  fit  for  the  appointment  at  all. 

10246.  Chairman.— Were  any  of  your  officers  ap- 
pointed on  that  tender  system? — I think  it  was  once 
done. 

10247.  It  is  no  longer  an  evil  with  you  ? — No. 

10248.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  know  the  Antrim 

County  Council  wish  to  add  on  to  the  Ballymoney 
Union  some  of  the  districts  in  Ballycastle? — I heard 
that. 

10249.  Is  the  feeling  of  your  board  that  that  change 
is  desirable  ?— Our  board  never,  discussed  that  ques- 
tion. 

10250.  Did  you  ever  consider  it  in  any  form? — We 
never  discussed  it. 

10251.  As  to  how  it  would  work  out  in  the  way  of 
economy  or  otherwise? — We  never  did. 

10252.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  desire 
at  all  amongst  the  Ballymoney  Guardians  to  have  this 
transfer  ?— We  would  be  delighted  to  see  the  Bally- 
castle  Guardians  coming  to  us  ; we  never  took  any 
steps  to  bring  them,  and  have  expressed  no  opinion 
cn  it. 

10253.  Would  you  be  equally  delighted  on  your  side 
to  go  to  Ballycastle? — We  would  be  going  out  of  the 
world  to  go  to  Ballycastle. 


10254.  You  would  be  perfectly  willing  that  Bally- 
castle should  come  to  you,  but  you  would  not  go  to 
Ballycastle? — We  never  took  any  steps  to  bring  it 
about. 

10255.  In  Ballycastle  there  is  an  infirmary  that 
accommodates  forty  patients — do  you  think  it  would 
be  a good  thing  to  have  that  continued  there  under 
local  management? — I think  it  would  he  better  under 
local  management. 

10256.  Than  under  Ballymoney  management? — I 
don’t  know.  Our  patients  are  about  the  best  treated 
we  know. 

10257.  You  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  leave  well 
alone? — We  are  not  asking  for  them. 

10258.  You  say  in  Ballymoney  there  is  a feeling 
among  the  friends  of  the  poor  that  they  should  not  be 
sent  out  of  the  locality  to  another  district? — Yes. 

10259.  I suppose  you  can  understand  the  same  feel- 
ing existing  in  Ballycastle? — I am  sure  it  does. 

10260.  You  said  with  regard  to  the  hoar-ding  out  of 
children  that  a religious  question  would  come  in 
there? — That  aljrays  crops  up,  because  we  have  to  look 
for  homes  that  suit  the  denominations  of  the  children. 

10261.  And  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  Ballycastle, 
would  know  that  a religious  question  would  crop  up 
there  also? — The  religious  question  never  has  cropped 
up  with  us  unless  when  looking  for  a suitable  home. 
We  are  always  very  careful  to  send  children  to  a home 
that  would  be  approved  of  of  their  own  religion. 

10262.  You  don’t  take  seriously  the  suggestion  to 
send  the  scamps  up  to  Ballycastle? — A gentleman 
gave  evidence  about  coming  to  Ballymoney  that  he 
would  have  to  leave  home  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning ; you  could  leave  Ballycastle  at  eleven 
o’clock,  and  the  Ballymoney  Board  meets  at  one 
o’clock,  and  he  would  get  home  at  a quarter  past 
three.  I am  not  saying  a word  either  for  or  against 
it,  but  I want  to  show  that  the  accommodation  for 
coming  to  Ballymoney  is  not  as  bad  as  he  pointed  out 
to  us. 

10263.  Chairman. — They  would  not  have  much  time 
for  a bit  of  dinner  ? — They  could  get  home  by  half-past 
five. 

10264.  Mr.  Campbell — How  would  that  man  get  his 
dinner — the  man  you  speak  of  now  that  would  get 
away  so  soon  ? — We  don’t  have  luncheon  in  our  place, 
but  he  would  have  half  an  hour  between  the  time  he 
came  in  and  the  meeting  of  the  board,  and  he  would 
generally  have  an  hour  after  that  before  going  to  the 
train. 

10265.  Mr.  Greer. — Your  union  and  the  Ballycastle 
Union  are  neighbours? — Yes. 

10266.  And  you  did  not  want  to  come  to  any  col- 
lision over  this  question  because  you  are  on  good 
terms  with  them? — We  never  debated  it  at  all. 

•Mr.  Campbell. — They  are  very  good  neighbours. 


Dee.  16,  1903. 
Mr.  Thomas 
M’Elderry. 


Mr.  John  Botd  examined. 


10267.  Chairman.— Are  you  one  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  union  ? — Yes  ; I am  a Guardian. 

10268.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Guardians  has  just  given? — Yes;  and  I 
am  quite  in  accord  with  the  greater  portion  of  it.  I 
suppose  you  have  got  already  information  from  the 
Guardians  themselves. 

10269.  Mr.  Greer.— Is  there  anything  special  you 
want  to  refer  to? — Beyond  the  fact  that  I think _ he 
might  have  amplified  some  of  the  objections.  I think 
there  are  more  objections  than  he  mentioned,  and  moTe 
disadvantages,  and  I think  the  balance  altogether  is  in 
favour  of  amalgamation,  especially  in  regard  to  classi- 
fication, which  is  impossible  with  the  present  unions 
and  the  management  of  them.  The  feeling  generally 
is  that  amalgamation  would  tend  to  lessen  expenses, 
but  it  would  depend  very  much  on  the  arrangements. 
It  would  he  exceedingly  difficult  to  convince  me  that 
arrangements  could  he  made  for  utilising  old  houses 
that  would  be  empty  with  very  much  saving,  for  the 
cost  of  making  alterations  in  them  when  we  are 
making  changes  to  suit  the  new  requirements  of  public 
feeling  in  regard  to  looking  after  the  poor  would  be 
very  large.  There  was  £1,200  spent  in  Ballymoney 
alone  in  making  improvements  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  it  is  not  enough,  because  it  only  applies 
to  the  improvements  in  the  infirmary ; possibly  the 
sewerage  would  have  a good  deal  to  do  with  it.  1 
think  that  the  principal  objection  I would  have  to 


amalgamation  would  be  with  regard  to  the  fitness  of  John 
the  place  for  the  things  suggested,  but  if  that  would  "oyd. 
be  overcome  I think  there  are  other  things  which 
some  of  the  witnesses  have  mentioned  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible  and  exceedingly  useful  and  very 
desirable  to  use  these  workhouses  for.  I think  the-- 
locality  would  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  their: 
selection — a sanatorium  for  consumptives  I think  is 
a most  admirable  suggestion,  and  some  of  the  work- 
houses, owing  to  their  situation,  would  be  much  more, 
suitable  than  others,  and  if  the  feeling  in  connection 
with  the  medical  treatment  of  both  well-to-do  and. 
poor  goes  on  as  at  present  I think  it  would  be  an  admir- 
able thing  to  have  at  least  one  sanatorium  for  con- 
sumptives in  the  County  Antrim.  Another  thing 
would  be  that  hoys  and  girls  if  necessary,  if  there  was 
accommodation,  over  a certain  age,  that  is  when  they 
would  pass  the  standard  which  would  allow  them  to 
be  exempt  from  compulsory  attendance  at  school, 
should  he  sent  to  a central  school,  and  I would  have 
none  of  the  children  in  the  workhouse  at  all ; I would 
have  them  all  hoarded  out.  Of  course  I need  not  tell 
you  we  have  not  the  power  to  hoard  all  classes  out. 

There  is  still  a fringe  of  children  iir  a house  like  ours 
that  would  not  be  eligible  for  boarding  out  even  if  we 
got  the  authority  to  do  it ; that  is  they  are  sent  there 
for  short  terms— a month  or  three  months ; but  they 
don’t  come  under  the  control  of  the  Guardians  and 
are  only  waiting  possibly  until  their  parents  come  out 
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908.  °*  jail  that  they  may  be  removed.  But  still,  in  the 
administration  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing any  plan  which  would  include  the  whole  of  them, 
but  all  children  capable  of  being  boarded  out  should 
be  boarded  out  of  the  house.  There  are,  in  our 
locality,  a number  of  farm-houses  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary labourers’  cottages.  The  law  in  connection  with 
letting  these  is  pretty  strict,  but,  I think,  in  looking 
to.  what  the  prospects  of  the  next  few  years  are,  I 
think  there  are  a number  of  those  houses  from  which 
that  disbarment  will  be  removed  and  those  better-class 
houses  will  be  utilised  on  the  principle  of  sending  the 
children  to  them  under  a caretaker,  or  the  occupiers 
of  these  dwellinghouses  could  take  some  of  them  oif 
our  hands. 

10270.  You  were  going  on  to  tell  when  the  children 
passed  a certain  standard? — I say  when  they  pass  a 
certain  standard  I would  send  those  to  one  training 
school  or  technical  school — of  course  without  the  taint 
of  detaining  orders — something  like  we  have  at  Hamp- 
ton House  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast. 

10271.  How  long  would  you  have  them  kept  there? 

■ — I find  on  a memorandum  here  that  the  committee 
in  charge  of  that  school  would  have  them  there  as 
detained  or  trained  until  such  times  as  they  could 
apprentice  them  or  send  them  out,  but  always  with 
a provision  that  would  take  them  out  of  local  influ- 
ence. Local  influence,  sometimes,  is  a great  advan- 
tage,  but  when  it  comes  to  a certain  time  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  be  put  where  they  would  not 
be  either  praised  or  blamed.  I believe  the  union  in- 
firmaries, in  all  cases,  should  be  retained.  We  have 
had  a considerable  number  of  respectable  people  using 
the  hospital  with  us,  and  it  has  been  a boon  to  several 
people— sometime  people  who  were  in  situations  not 
living  with  their  families — and  the  feeling  was  that 
it  was  a boon  to  the  house  that  they  were  removed 
from  and  there  was  a very  much  better  chance  of  their 
-recovery.  I remember  a good  many  years  ago  thirty 
patients  being  ill  with  fever,  and  the  attendance  and 
attention  they  get  in  the  fever  hospital  now  gives 
them  ten  chances  of  recovery  as  compared  with  the 
olden  time.  Having  regard  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  infirmaries  and  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
with  the  judicious  outdoor  relief  that  is  given  in 
nearly  all  the  unions  in  the  County  Antrim,  I think  the 
wants  of  the  sick  poor  are  very  liberally  met ; those 
who  are  as  old  as  myself  find  there  is  a great  improve- 
ment, and  the  people  get  a great  amount  of  attention 
and  sympathetic  and  careful  administration,  and 
there  is  very  little  want  for  anything  connected  with 
the  sick  poor  at  all.  There  is  another  class  which 
comes  in  afterwards  which  is  a problem  that  this  genera- 
tion or  the  next  won’t  solve.  I think  that  the  classi- 
fication of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  is  very  de- 
sirable. It  may  he  more  or  less  difficult,  but  I am 
• quite  sure  the  majority  of  the  Guardians  would  do  it  if 
this  Commission  could  recommend  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a division  of  the  cost,  because  to  make  the 
present  workhouses  suitable  for  a classification  without 
a complete  change  would  be  very  difficult. 

10272.  Chairman. — 'What  do  you  mean  by  a division 
of  the  cost? — -I  mean  to  say  whether  they  would  not  he 
capable  of  being  removed  to  a central  workhouse  made 
for  that  purpose.  If  you  send  them  all  to  one  house,  if 
the  cost  would  be  less  than  the  ordinary,  the  union 
would  prefer  to  pay  it ; if  it  would  be  greater  they 
would  prefer  leaving  things  as  they  are. 

10273.  Mr.  Greer. — iDo  you  mean  that  if  you  have  an 
alteration  of  an  establishment  to  serve  the  entire 
county  the  cost  of  the  alteration  should  be  borne  by 
the  entire  county  ? — I do  ; if  they  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  cost  of  altering  themselves  they  ought  to  alter  and 
classify  at  home.  I have  gone  into  the  question  of 
boarding  out,  and  in  Ballymoney  we  have  met  the 
matter  very  squarely.  I find  there  are  only  a very 
small  number  in  the  house  who  could  be  boarded  out. 

If  I had  the  opportunity  of  boarding  out  all  the  num- 
bers that  have  ever  been  in  Ballymoney  Workhouse  in 
my  time  of  the  respectable  class  I could  get  them  nicely 
boarded  out  for  about  4s.  a head,  and  therefore  I would 
not  say  that  there  would  he  any  difficulty  in  making 
provision  for  them. 

10274.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  the  adults?— I do  ; 
there  are  eight  children  under  two  years,  forty-two 
between  two  and  fifteen.  I would  say  that  there  would 
not  be  more  than  one-third  of  those  that  would  come 
under  the  age  to  send  to  the  school. 

10275.  Are  you  speaking  altogether  about  children 
or  old  people?— I am  speaking  first  about  children.  I 


would  class  the  deserving  poor  as  forty-nine  w T 
could  not  put  that  forty-nine  in  the  sense  of  deservi  1 
for  the  majority  have  brought  themselves  to  the  wolf 


Wjrorn  the  ^neglect  of  common  precautions^  which 
fan  in 
lS  into 

rly  marriages  of  their  children  or  emigration  -°tw! 

e m the  workhouse  at.  lwesent.  Ia, .ere 


the  next  generation  will  hardly  fall  into— I mean  • 
the  matter  of  saving  and  the  necessity  for  coin?  irt 
the  workhouse  at  all— partly  from  dissipation  c- 


are  in  the  workhouse  at  present  foui-teen  of’ t 
The  whole  of  the  workhouse  is  115,  and  in  additinn^ 
that  there  would  be  about  fifty-seven  in  the  infirmart 
1 wouM  not  have  any  objection  to  sending  the  majority 
of  the  forty-nine  to  another  workhouse,  but  if  we  are  tn 
be  returned  we  may  as  well  retain  them.  We  have  n, 
married  couples  in  the  house  at  all.  There  are  two 
men  in  the  body  of  the  house  whose  wives  are  in  the 
infirmary.  As  far  as  idiots  and  imbeciles,  we  havn 
two  in  the  entire  house,  and  while  I am  quite  correct 
in  the  matter  of  my  opinion  about  Ballymoney  it  i= 
only  fur  the  one  house  I am  speaking  about.  I know 
there  is  a delicacy  in  bringing  up  another  matter  con 
nected  with  it,  that  you  have  all  been  asking  about 
and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  class  of  women  that  are 
in  it.  At  first  I had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  one  workhouse  into  a Magdalen  Asylum  Mv 
experience  of  the  houses  of  the  kind,  however,  is  most 
unfavourable,  and  I have  other  reasons.  I find  that  in 
the  year  1891,  1892,  and  1893  the  number  of  births  in 
the  maternity  ward  was  eighteen,  and  the  mothers  of 
those  had  already  children ; some  of  them  had  as 
many  as  six ; there  were  three  had  one,  four  had  two 
four  had  three,  one  had  four,  four  liad  five,  and  one 
had  six,  and  one  I could  not  tell  how  manv ; a tramp 
might  have  many  or  might  hare  few.  The  position  that 
I take  up  is  this — I could  not  tell  you  how  long  I have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  workhouse — twenty  or 
thirty  years,  possibly  more.  Latterly  there  has  never 
been  a week  I am  not  in  it,  and  I know  that  this  is  one 
of  the  kind  of  subjects  that  nobody  likes  to  tackle,  and 
one  of  the  kind  of  duties  that  nobody  likes  to  take  on, 
but  I am  quite  sure  with  intelligent  and  Christian 
sympathy  and  attention  a vast  amount  of  good  can  be 
done  by  trying  to  ameliorate  or,  at  least,  get  somebody 
to  make  restitution  for  the  injury  done.  People 
interested  in  matters  of  this  kind  have  enabled  some  of 
the  Guardians  that  I know  very  well  to  take  up  the 
eases,  and  in  three  cases  they  have  been  enabled  to 
recover  very  considerable  sums  of  money— as  much  as 
£30 — and  in  one  or  two  cases  as  much  as  £25,  and 
these  people  are  removed,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
money  they  get  they  have  been  removed  out  of  the 
locality,  and  not  only  prevented  coming  on  the  rates 
but  living  an  immoral  life  to  support  themselves.  I 
find  what  is  probably  worth  being  noticed  as  a matter 
of  statistics  is  that  these  are  nearly  all  servants. 

10276.  House  servants  or  farm  servants  ? — I refer  to 
domestic  servants.  There  are  five  farm  servants,  and 
there  are  two  mill  workers,  and  there  is  one  labourer— 
the  , girl  and  her  people  were  labourers— and  one 
soldier  s wife,  and  one  married  tramp,  and  the  rest 
were  servants  in  town.  I need  not  say  that  this  does 
not  possibly — what  I am  talking  about  now  does  not 
come  within  the  arrangement,  but  what  I am  going  to 
say  now  I think  does.  That  is,  I would  not  send  those 
people  to  the  Magdalen  or  any  other  place  like  it.  I 
would  rather  keep  them  and  look  after  them.  I am 
fl“ifce  sure  the  feeling  could  be  cultivated  with  first 
offenders  that  would  not  make  it  a discreditable  thing 
to  help  them.  And  with  regard  to  the  others,  if  we 
send  them  out  we  have  the  problem  of  their  children — 
a very  large  and  difficult  question,  unless  we  have  a 
detaining  law,  and  I don't  think  any  Parliament  would 
pass  a law  for  separating  these  children  from  their 
parents. 

102(77.  If  the  House,  of  Commons  could  be  beguiled 
into  passing  such  a law,  what  would  you  think  about  it? 
—I  would  say  you  would  only  put  a greater  temptation 
in  the  way  of  those  who  have  not  come  through  tbe 
same  position ; you  might  lessen  it  m one  way  and 
increase  it  in  a far  worse  way.  We  have  not  a single 
person  in  the  house  that  we  could  depend  on  for  wash- 
ing or  scrubbing  and  doing  work  of  the  kind,  and  it 
would  cost  at  least  six  or  seven  attendants  to  do  the 
necessary  work  of  the  bouse. 

10278.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  —That  is  not  the  point ; our 
intention  is  not  to  send  these  poor  unhappy  people  to 
any  place  where  they  would  be  punished ; it  is  for 
reformatory  purposes  ; to  take  them  away  from  the 
surroundings  where  they  fell  and  put  them  into  a 
place  where  they  would  be  reformed  and  changed  by 
sympathetic  attention  and  kindly  advice;  it  is  not 
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sending  them  to  jail  or  a place  of  imprisonment  at  all ; 
it  is  in  the  very  opposite  direction  ? — I can  quite  under- 
stand your  feeling.  I am  speaking  now  of  what  I 
hare  personally  experienced,  and  that  is  in  spite  of  the 
feeling  that  these  are  lost  and  helpless.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  affection  for  their  children  in 
the  class  I refer  to,  outside  the  tramp  class,  and  some- 
times in  them  too. 

10279.  Chairman. — You  say  you  have  an  unfavour- 
able impression  in  your  mind  about  some  of  these  in- 
stitutions ; is  that  from  close  knowledge  or  inquiry  ? — 
No ; it  is  from  people  who  were  inmates,  and  came  out 
when  I was  trying  to  get  them  to  return.  I would  not 
like  to  say  it ; it  is  plain  language — they  preferred  to 
go  to  that  awful  place — ‘ — 

10280.  The  workhouse? — No  ; hell ! It  is  worse  than 
the  workhouse,  as  far  as  I know.  Have  I said  enough, 
or  may  be  too  much,  about  this  particular  subject  1 

10281.  Mr.  Greer. — What  do  you  say  about  the 
tramps  ? — The  tramps  are  a continually  marching  army, 
who  go  in  a circle  and  come  back  again  ; it  was  1,500 
the  year  before  last,  and  1,200  this  year,  and  the 
actual  deduction  from  that  would  he  very  nearly  one- 
third,  and  this  one-third  would  be  people  belonging  to 
the  neighbourhood  who  make  a habit  of  going  in  and 
out,  and  are  counted  as  tramps,  although  they  don’t 
belong  to  the  army. 

10282.  What  would  you  prefer  to  do  for  the  tramp 
nuisance  ?— The  proposal  I would  make  would  bo  to 
make  sure  that  the  people  who  are  accused  of  being 
tramps  are  tramps.  A week  or  two  before  the  militia 
training  there  would  be  fifty  people,  at  least,  in  the 
workhouse  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  men. 

10283.  Assuming  there  is  any  number  you  like,  what 
would  you  propose  to  do  with  them  ? — I want  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
very  large  number  of  the  militia  who  use  this  place  as 
tramps. 

10284.  Chairman. — We  have  not  held  a single  inquiry 
yet  that  we  have  not  heard  that? — We  have  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a police  inspection.  And  from  the  most 
minute  inquiry  I find  that  a large  number  of  these 
people  have  some  trade,  suoh  as  iron-workers  or  wire- 
workers,  and  they  come  round  regularly.  I heard  a 
question  asked  with  regard  to  identification — how  to  do 
it.  I don’t  know  how  you  are  to  do  it. 

10285.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Then  there  are  not  regular 
visitors?— They  are  not  regular  visitors  in  that  sense. 

10286.  You  dropped  one  remark  in  regard  to  these 
unhappy  women  if  they  were  sent  to  a penitentiary  that 
it  would  take  them  away  from  working  in  the  institu- 
tion ; do  you  think  it  fair  to  utilise  the  misfortune  of 
these  people  for  the  benefit  of  any  ratepayer  ? — I do  not, 
but  if  they  were  sent  away  for  any  purpose  I say  there 


should  be  a provision  not  to  separate  them  from  their  t,  „ • 

children.  jjee 

10287.  That  might  be  done  under  a new  system,  and  Mr.  John 
I am  sure  such  a kind-hearted  gentleman  as  you  would  Boyd, 
not  want  to  keep  these  unhappy  people  as  drudges 
and  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  ? — I cer- 
tainly would  not.  I made  inquiry,  and  I found  the  feel- 
nig  is  that  in  summer  the  tramps  would  not  care  to 
stay  three  or  four  days,  but  in  winter  they  are  glad  to 
do  it.  We  have  some  of  them  in  the  house  now.  In 
summer,  when  their  feet  get  broken  up,  the  doctor 
sometimes  allows  them  to  stay  one  or  two  nights,  and 
I don’t  think  three  days’  detention  would  meet  the  case 
at  all.  I would  like  to  have  a classification  made  even 
of  tramps.  Decent  people  I would  treat  decently,  and 
the  mail  who  would  not  work  I would  make  him  suffer. 

There  is  a vexy  considerable  cost  about  washing  the 
bed-clothes  for  them. 

10288.  Chairman. — Fresh  linen  every  night  on  their 
beds? — Every  article  on  their  beds  washed  every  night 
with  us.  I would  have  an  ordinary  shelter,  the  same 
as  they  have  in  England,  a plank  bed,  or  a broad  bench 
around  the  walls  ; I would  give  them  bread  and  water 
and  a good  fire,  and,  if  you  choose,  rugs,  but  I would 
see  that  no  person  lost  their  lives  or  was  unreasonably 
punished  for  want  of  a shelter,  such  as  humanity  would 
give  a bad  character,  and  I would  give  them  no  more. 

I am  very  sorry  if  in  the  excitement  of  wanting  to  tell 
you  all  I could  I have  kept  you  longer  than  I should. 

10289.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  in  any  scheme  of  amalgamation  the  fitness  of  the 
place  should  be  considered? — Yes. 

10290.  What  you  mean,  I take  it,  is  that  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  any  special  locality  affected  should 
be  taken,  into  account  ? — In  the  event  of  amalgamation 
an  unused  house  should  be  selected  for  the  object  it 
could  best  be  turned  into. 

10291.  Would  you  go  this  length  and  say  that  the 
geographical  position  of  any  district  in  the  county 
should  be_  considered  in  the  event  of  any  amalgamation, 
being  decided  on? — No;  I would  say  that  having  first 
decided  on  amalgamation,  the  use  to  which  you  would, 
put  any  particular  workhouse  would  depend  very 
largely  on  its  locality. 

10292.  Would  you  not  think  it  fair  to  take  into, 
account  the  geographical  difficulties  of  any  particular- 
district? — Oh,  yes. 

10293.  In  tlie  interests  of  the  sick  and  destitute  poor. 

I think  Mr.  M'Elderry  said  you  and  Ballycastle  had 
been  very  good  neighbours? — Undoubtedly. 

10294.  And  your  desire  is  that  you  should  continue- 
so? — -Undoubtedly.  I -have  no  objection  to  Ballycastle 
remaining  if  it  is  considered  it  is  doing  its  duty  pro- 
perly, and  I don’t  there  there  is  any  one  in  Bally- 
money  that  does  not  think  the  same. 


Miss  Hamilton  examined. 


10295.  Mr.  Greer. — You  are  a Guardian? — Yes. 

10296.  And  have  taken  a very  deep  interest  in  work- 
house affairs  since  you  joined  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
— Very  much  so. 

10297.  You  represent  Portrusli? — Yes. 

10298.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  boarding  out  of  children? — We  think  we  would  like 
increased  powers  to  board  out  more  children  than  we 
are  able  to  do  now.  There  are  three  sorts  of  children 
we  cannot  board  out  at  present,  and 'we  would  like 
powers  to  board  them  out.  Adopted  children — adopted 
from  either  vicious  parents  or  parents  who  have  treated 
them  cruelly,  or  under  the  Inebriates  Aob — and  we  at 
present  have  not  the  power  to  board  them  out.  We 
think  it  would  be  well  if  we  had  power  occasionally  to 
transfer  a child  from  one  union  to  another.  I mean  to 
make  it  oyer  entirely  to  the  care  of  another  union  that 
our  relieving  officer  would  not  be  called  upon  to  visit 

10299.  That  is  to  say  you  would  not  object  to  have 
the  power  to  board  out  your  children  with  another 
union? — We  would  like  to  make  the  care  of  that  child 
overt?  that  other  union.  If  we  wanted  to  board  out  a 
child  in  the  County  Cork  we  could  make  it  over ; there 
fre  certain  circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  desirable 
to  do  that,  but  we  have  not  the  power.  , 

10300.  You  say  something  here  about  scattered 
*>*■*  ? — These  have  been  already  referred  to.  We 
think  the  plan  of  scattered  homes  would  be  very  good 
indeed. 

10301.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having 
powers  to  board  out  all  children  who  come  into  the 


workhouse  except  legitimate  children  ?— Oh,  no  ; there  ’ 
are  some  mothers  we  could  not  take  them  from.  1 

10302.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Guar- 
dians discretionary  powers  to  do  it?— I think  that  might, 
be  a very  good  plan,  but  it  is  the  adoption  of  the  chil- 
dren we  want  power  for ; there  are  other  children,  and 
it  seems  unreasonable  we  should  not  have  power  to 
board  them  out. 

10303.  Mr.  Greer. — You  think  their  interests  would 
be  better  looked  after  if  they  were  boarded  out?— It 
would  be  greatly  to  their  interest. 

10304.  Chairman.— Would  you  be  glad  to  see  no 
children  left  in  the  workhouse  ?— Yes.  if  that  were  dos- 
sible.  r 

10305.  Therefore  would  you  agree  to  have  the  board- 
mg-out  powers  of  the  Guardians  increased  as  much  as 
possible  ? — -Yes. 

10306.  Mr.  Greer. — Would  you  board  them  out  with 
people  tli at  you  would  think  suitable  to  take  them  or 
would  you  hare  special  homes  built  for  the  purpose  ?-— 
No;  in  some  unions  in  England  they  do  build  scat- 
tered homes,  but.  if  we  could  get  any  suitable  homes 
and  took  them  and  put  in  foster  parents— a master  and 
matron — and  put  a dozen  children  under  their  care  and 
let  them  lead  the  sort  of  life  workingmen’s  children 
would  lead  in  the  country ; when  people  have  only  two 
or  three  the  amount  of  money  they  get  is  not  enough 
to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably. 

10307.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  religious  aspect  ? 
—Certainly  keep  each  child  under  its  own  religion. 
Supposing  the  Local  Government  Board  did  think  of 
giving  us  these  scattered  home®,  with  a master  and 
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Dec.  16, 1903.  matro.n>  would,  they  pay  portion  of  the  salary,  as  they 
— do  with  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress. 

Miss  10308.  You  think  they  should? — We  think  it  would 

Hamilton.  be  worth  while  their  considering.  We  would  keep  each 
denomination  to  its  own  as  far  as  possible,  and  I don’t 
think  any  foster  parents  to  be  employed  should  be  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  either  deaconesses  of  the  Angli- 
can Chinch  or  nuns. 

10309.  Is  there  a ladies’  committee  in  Ballymoney? — 
There  is.  We  think  that  where  there  are  ladies’  com- 
mittees working  the  relieving  officer  should  not  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  visit  more  than  once  a quarter ; it 
seems  a great  waste  of  time  and  power. 

10310.  Chairman’. — You  think,  perhaps,  a good 
arrangement  would  be  where  there  is  an  active  com- 
mittee that  that  committee  should  be  authorised  to 
suspend  the  relieving  officers’  visits  to  some  such  limit? 
— Yes ; as  it  is,  he  is  bound  to  visit  once  a month ; 
that  makes  our  visits  almost  unnecessary. 

10311.  Mr.  Greer. — Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
the  feeble-minded  inmates? — Yes;  that  is  a subject  I 
think  a great  deal  about.  We  need  more  powers  of 
taking  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  I believe  the  word 
“ feeble-minded  ” is  not  included  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment 'Board  classification,  and  it  really  is  a very  large 
class  in  our  workhouses — people  that  have  a want ; 
they  are  not  lunatics  and  they  are  not  insane. 

10312.  Chairman. — There  are  a large  class  every- 
where?—Yes  ; and  they  are  an  ever-increasing  class. 

10313.  Mr.  Greer — Can  you  subdivide  them  ? — ’Yes  ; 
some  have  a mental  want  and  some  a moral  want ; they 
are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ; and  I think 
we  need  powers  to  take  care  of  them. 

10314.  Chairman. — iWhat  power  would  you  want? — 
Power  to  keep  them  in.  I would  like  homes  for  them. 

10315.  How  would  you  proceed  to  exercise  those 
powers  if  you  had  them  ? — I don’t  know  that  I thought 
about  that  so  much.  I suppose  the  Board  of  Guardians 
would  have  something  to  say  to  it. 

10316.  How  would  you  go  about  it  if  you  thought 
some  young  woman  had  a mental  or  moral  want ; how 
would  you  propose  to  keep  her  straight? — The  medical 
officer  would  be  present  to  consult. 

10317.  You  would  have  to  get  a certificate  that  she 
was  not  right  in  her  head? — No ; that  goes  further 
than  I mean. 

10318.  I am  afraid  if  you  wanted  to  lock  up  everybody 
who  had  a slate  off  it  would  be  a big  contract? — There 
are  girls  that  are  feeble-minded,  and  at  fifteen  or  six- 
teen they  have  power  to  go  out  and  hire  themselves, 
and  I have  seen  time  after  time  when  them  came  back 
the  worst  had  happened.  I could  give  a great  many 
instances. 

10319.  If  you  give  a typical  case  without  mentioning 
names  the  amount  of  defect  you  mean? — Simple- 
minded. 

10320.  Have  you  any  case  in  your  mind? — Half  a 
dozen. 

10321.  If  you  give  us  one ; what  is  the  particular  de- 
fect?—That  they  believe  everything  that  is  said  to 
.them,  and  that  they  will  do  everything  that  is  told 
them — good  or  bad.  They  don’t  understand  the  differ- 
-ence  between  good  and  evil.  There  is  one  girl  I know  ; 
■she  is  not  in  our  union  here ; her  first  baby  was  bom 
"before  she  was  sixteen;  she  is  now  twenty-two,  and 
lias  four  or  five  babies ; one  baby  died ; she  went  in  and 
out  just  as  she  liked ; the  children  were  constantly  ill 
and  ill-treated,  and  one  died. 

10322.  What  symptoms  had  she  of  any  mental  infir- 
mity ? — Her  language  and  her  conduct,  and  she  was  not 
married,  and  her  mother  was  not  married,  and  her 
grandmother  was  not  married. 

10323.  Mr.  Greer. — Did  she  go  out  to  service? — I 
don’t  know ; but  another  case  of  a feeble-minded  girl 
I know  ; she  was  just  silly  ; she  did  just  exactly  what 
you  told  her  ; if  you  told  her  to  do  a wrong  thing  she 
would  do  it  just  as  easily  as  a right  thing. 

10324.  Chairman. — The  doctor  would  not  certifv  her? 
—No. 

10325.  Mr.  Greer. — How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with 
‘her  when  she  comes  to  the  workhouse  a second  time? — 
.After  they  become  a danger  and  an  expense  to  the 
country  we  ought  to  have  power  to  lock  them  up  and 
'be  kind  to  them.  In  Massachusetts  they  have  such 
homes  that  they  call  custodial  homes,  where,  if  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  anyone  is  becoming  a danger  to 
•the  State,  they  go  before  a judge,  and  two  or  three 
other  authorities  are  brought  in,  and  if  it  is  found  on 
examination  that  it  would  be  well  for  everybody  that 
such  a person  should  he  put  under  restraint  they  put 
them  into  a home— One  side  is  the  custodial  home  and 
the  other  is  the  training  home  for  girls.  I don’t  think 


there  is  such  a class  recognised  as  feeble-minded 
the  Local  Government  Board.  under 

10326.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
masters  and  matrons? — Mr.  M'Elderrv  I think  CS 
ferred  to  it.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the’ Local 
ment  Board  might  plan  some  system  of  promMinn  Ilf”' 
they  see  from  their  inspectors  how  people  manage  fh 60 
various  unions,  and  recommend  them  for  promotion 
I think  there  is  more  than  the  power  of  keS  am. 
required  ; there  is  something  in  discipline ; there  ar! 
ex-pol  icemen  who  understand  discipline. 

1102?7,-  Mu*naghan.— Where  could  you  promote 

a clerk  ? — There  are  a great  many  small  unions  * 8 

10328.  Send  him  to  Belfast,  if  they  want's  clerk 
from  Ballymoney?— Exactly.  Mr.  Boyd  referred  to  a 
certain  class  of  women,  and  sending  them  to  neni 
tentiaries.  I think  if  we  had  a little  more  power  of 
keeping  them  in  the  workhouse  it  would  act  very  well 
10329.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  thought  that  keeii 
mg  them  in  the  workhouse  contributes  more  than  anv 
tiling  else  to  the  objectionable  idea  that  people  have  of 
workhouses  at  present?— Yes  ; but-  perhaps  there  would 


10330.  Workhouses  becoming  so  much  as  they  are 
now— hospitals— how  would  you  propose  to  get  rid  of 
that  class  of  persons’— I don’t  know  that  I would 
exactly  propose  to  get  rid  of  them. 

10331.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  he  a great  mistake 
to  keep  them  there?— I would  not  keep  them  there 
always. 

10332.  You  would  always  have  some  of  that  clasj?— 


10303.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  a great  mis- 
take to  have  the  workhouse  for  such  people?— I sup- 
pose, no  matter  where  they  are,  we  would  have  to  pay 

10334.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a great  mistake  to  have 
the  ordinary  country  hospital  tainted  as  it  is  by  such 
persons? — It  is  more  than  a country  hospital  now. 

10335.  A union  hospital ; but  one  of  our  hopes  in 
this  matter  is  to  reduce  it  very  much  to  the  condition  of 
a district  hospital,  getting  the  children  out  and  getting 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  out?— If  we  could 
have  a home  for  them  ; it  would  be  so  much  better  to 
make  one  of  the  workhouses  into  a place  for  them. 

10336.  I don’t  say  that  these  poor  women  are  in 
themselves  so  objectionable,  but  they  create  the  idea, 
and  people  do  object  to  send  their  relatives  into  a 
place  where  they  will  be  perhaps  in  direct  contact 
with  these  women? — Yes ; but  then  you  know  they 
would  not  come  near  them. 

10337.  They  would  be  scrubbing  up  their  wards  for 
one  tiling? — There  is  always  a lot  of  laundry  work  to 
be  done  by  them  ; the  women  I am  speaking  of  are  the 
hardened  offenders. 

10338.  Well,  all  the  more  objectionable? — I would 
not  like  to  have  them  wandering  round  the  country. 

10339.  Suppose  they  go  into  a penitentiary? — I don’t 
like  the  idea  of  penitentiaries. 

10340.  Well,  call  them  anything  you  like.  What 
was  that  Massachusetts  word  that  fascinated  you?— 
Custodial  homes;  that  is  for  the  feeble-minded  only; 
not  for  this  class. 

10341.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — They  have  places  of  the 
land  in  certain  parts  of  the  States  for  these  poor 
people.  Some  are  kuown  as  Houses  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  under  the  care  of  religious  communities ; 
they  are  detained  there  for  six  months  or  a year  in  the 
hope  of  reformation.  Would  something  of  that  kind  in 
Ireland  not  beian  advantage? — It  might ; but  I am  not 
fond  of  religious  institutions. 

10342.  Still,  after  all,  we  must  remember  they  would 
have  a better  opportunity  of  reformation  there  than  they 
possibly  could  have  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  elevate  them  or  give  them 
hope.  The  idea  is  that  these  unfortunate  people  will 
cease  their  kind  of  life  and  reform,  and  that  after  a time 
we  will  get  rid  of  this  class  altogether? — I only  speak 
of  things  as  they  are  ; they  can  run  in  and  out ; they 
always  come  back  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
children,  which  decent  working  people  have  to  suppor:, 
which  is  not  right. 

10343.  You  would  stop  it  by  sending  them  to  peni- 
tentiaries?— I would  stop  it  by  keeping  them  in  the 
workhouses  and  making  them  work. 

10344.  Chairman. — That  would  be  imprisonment  for 
life?— -No;  I would  give  them  one  year  to  begin  with, 
and  if  they  offended  again  I would  give  them  two  oi 
three,  or  up  to  five  years. 

10345.  The  penitentiaries  we  had  in  view_  were  peni- 
tentiaries managed  by  religious  people  of  diverse  com- 
munities?— I don’t  know  really  very  much  about  them. 
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Mr.  Campbell  W.  Tweed  examined. 


10346.  Chairman'. — You  are  a member  of  the  Lurgan 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes  ; I am  a member  of  the 
Lurgan  Board  of  Guardians ; I have  been  a member 
for  thirty-eight  years. 

10347.  Now,  there  is  no  proposal  of  the  County 
Council  to  break  up  your  union? — Not  at  present. 

10348.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  pass  any  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  of  amalgamation? — No,  sir,  they 
did  not 

10349.  What  are  your  own  views  on  the  subject? — I 
think,  sir,  we  have  too  many  unions  in  the  county. 

10350.  Putting  Belfast  out  of  the  question  you  hare 
six  ? — Yes. 

10351.  How  many  do  you  think  you  could  manage 
with?-— I think,  one  would  do  the  whole  county. 

10352.  One  at  Ballymena? — Ballymena  would  be  a 
central  place. 

10353.  In  that  would  you  put  the  infirm  sick  that 
could  be  removed  by  railway? — Yes. 

10354.  Would  you  approve  of  sending  lunatics  else- 
where?— I would  put  lunatics  in  some  one  place  by 
themselves. 

10355.  Either  in  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  or  a 
lunatic  asylum? — An  auxiliary,  I think,  would  be  a 
proper  place  for  them. 

10356.  Then  as  regards  the  children,  do  you  approve 
of  the  boarding-out  system? — Oh,  yes,  by  all  means. 

10357.  Would  you  approve  of  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  Guardians  so  as  to  enable  them  to  board  out 
all  the  children? — All  children,  because  we  find  that 
when  children  are  boarded  out  from  the  workhouse 
they  are  not  likely  to  come  hack  on  us  again,  and  if 
they  are  kept  in  the  house  they  generally  come  hack ; 
they  think  it  is  their  home. 

10358.  You  heard  a conversation  we  had  just  now 
with  Miss  Hamilton  about  the  penitentiaries ; are 
you  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  be  a useful  thing 
to  send  these  poor  women  to  a place  where  they  would 
be  dealt  with  by  religious  influences  according  to  their 
religious  faith? — Not  a doubt. 

10359.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that? — I would, 
because  this  class  of  woman  comes  in  to  have  a baby 
and  they  go  out  again ; the  whole  thing  goes  over 
again ; I would  be  inclined  to  have  them  sent  to  some 
penitentiary. 

10360.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  workhouse  do 
you  think  a workhouse  is  the  place  where  any  kindly 
and  continuous  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a 
poor  woman  of  that  kind  to  keep  her  straight? — I don’t 
think  so. 

10361.  Therefore  you  think  that  really  any  hope 
would  be  in  another  direction? — I think  so  ; I think 
the  atmosphere  of  the  workhouse  is  not  the  proper 
place  in  which  to  make  any  reformation. 

10362.  Then  it  would  come  really  that  the  only 
people  you  would  have  left  in  the  workhouse  would 
he  the  sick  and  aged  and  infirm.  The  sick  you  would 
deal  with  in  a local  hospital,  and  the  aged  and  infirm 
you  would  send  to  one  building  for  the  county? — Yes, 
and  all  children  boarded  out  in  proper  country  houses. 

10363.  Have  you  found  tramps  much  of  a trouble  in 
your  nnion? — In  the  summer  season  they  tramp  round 
the  coast;  I really  don’t  know  what  you  could  do  with 
them ; it  is  a very  hard  question  to  do  anything  with 
them  at  all ; we  tried  to  get  work  out  of  them  in  our 


house ; of  course  they  broke  all  the  utensils  and  ham-  ; 
mers,  and  we  had  to  get  iron  hammers  for  them  ; so  ’ 
I don’t  know  what  you  would  do  with  them  at  all,  un- 
less we  had  some  ticket  from  the  union  they  were  in 
the  night  before  to  carry  to  the  next-  union  again,  so 
that  we  would  know  if  they  came  back  to  us. 

10364.  You  would  telegraph  on? — Yes ; a very  use- 
ful thing. 

. 1036s-  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— How  would  it  do  to  make 
it  necessary  for  them  to  get  a ticket  of  admittance 
from  the  police  officer  of  the  town  ? — I think  it  would 
do  very  well ; that  is  the  proper  place  for  them  to  get 
the  ticket,  because  the  master  of  a workhouse  is  not 
the  proper  man  to  work  with  them  at  all. 

10366.  Then  the  question  of  distances  ; if  you  had 
only  one  workhouse  in  the  county  they  would  have  a 
long  trip  ?— They  would  ; they  should  apply  to  the 
relieving  officer  for  a night’s  lodging,  breakfast,  and 
supper. 

10367.  Chairman. — Do  any  people  pay  for  their 
keep  in  your  workhouse?— They  do;  it  is  according  to 
their  means  we  charge. 

10368.  Do  they  ever  dispute  that  with  you?— No; 
they  never  do. 

10369.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  being  empowered  to  recover  that  legally? — 

I would  ; anyone  that  is  able  to  pay. 

10370.  At  their  discretion? — Yes. 

10371.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— You  would  he  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  present  system  of  representation 
and  making  no  change? — Certainly. 

10372.  Let  the  Guardians  manage  the  district  hospi- 
tal and  let  them  pay  for  the  expense  of  their  destitute 
and  infirm  in  the  central  union? — It  has  been  very 
well  done  so  in  Lame. 

10373.  You  would  rather  have  that  system  than 
something  like  dispensary  committees  to  manage  the 
Poor  Law  affairs  of  the  union  that  is  dissolved?— I 
would  say  it  would  be  better  because  it  would  be  more 
representative  for  one  thing. 

10374.  And,  of  course,  the  Guardians  being  the  dis- 
trict councillors  there  would  be  no  inconvenience  in 
the  matter;  no  additional  labour?— Not  at  all;  no 
additional  labour. 

10375.  Have  you  any  views  as  regards  the  question 
of  the  area  of  rating  ; do  you  prefer  the  union  to  the 
electoral  division? — We  count  the  electoral  division 
the  proper  rating,  because  I think  the  Guardians  take 
more  interest  in  it. 

10376.  Chairman. — For  what  purposes ; what  ex- 
penses would  you  charge  to  the  electoral  division? — 
The  former  charges  ; the  doctor’s  charges  and  the  pau- 
pers that  were  w the  house. 

10377.  Go  back  to  the  old  system? — Go  back  to  the 
old  system. 

10378.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Make  each  division  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  poor? — Yes. 

10379.  You  think  it  was  more  carefully  looked  after 
in  those  days? — A great  deal. 

10380.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  a cottage  hospital 
in  Lame? — We  have. 

10381  Have  you  found  that  that  reduces  the  number 
of  admissions  to  the  workhouse  hospital  ? — It  is  only 
opened  ; we  can  say  very  little  about  it  yet ; it  is  only 
just  about  a month  opened. 


Mr.  Robert  Allen  examined. 


10382.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a member  of  the 
Lame  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  sir. 

10383.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  your  Chair- 
man?— Yes. 

10384.  Are  there  any  matters  in  which  you  differ 
from  him  or  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  what 
he  has  said? — No;  so  far  as  I have  heard,  I don’t 
know  whether  you  have  the  answers  to  the  queries  sent 
from  us  or  not. 

10385.  Yes  ? — They  were  practically  my  drawing  up  ; 
i am  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation. 

10386.  How  many  workhouses  would  you  have  iu 
me  county  ? — I am  sure  four  would  be  plenty. 

10387.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Your  chairman  said  one? 
under  certain  circumstances.  Suppose  the  hospitals 
e retained  and  the  children  boarded  out;  I think 
auymena  could  accommodate  all  the  rest. 


10388.  Take  the  harmless  lunatics  out  of  Bally-  M 
mena  and  put  them  in  an  auxiliary  asylum  ?— Yes ; I IW  Rol'ert 
think  Ballymena  could  accommodate  all  the  rest.  AUen* 

10389.  Lame  would  not  have  any  objection  to  that? 

—I  don’t  know ; personally,  I would  have  no  objec- 
tion at  all. 

10390.  Was  the  matter  discussed  by  your  body? 

Not  very  much ; a copy  of  these  queries  was  sent  out 
to  every  Guardian  and  they  were  asked  to  make  sug- 
gestions, but  very  few  did  it. 

10391.  Then  you  had  no  public  discussion  or  notice  ? 

— No  ; there  was  not. 

10392.  We  find  there  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  each  locality  to  sacrifice  itself,  but,  theoretically, 
there  is  a great  feeling  in  favour  of  amalgamation  ? — 

The  Guardians  did  not  seem  to  take  very  mucn 
interest  in  it  as  a rule. 

2 T 
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Du.  16  1903.  10393.  But  you  think,  on  broad  principles,  it  would 

' — ' bo  better  to  change  the  system  ? — Yes ; it  seems  to  me, 

Mr.  Robert  from  reading  over  the  annual  reports  of  the  Local 

Allen.  Government  Board,  that  the  smaller  the  union  the 

greater  is  the  cost,  so  then  I reasoned  that  if  there 
were  fewer  workhouses  they  would  cost  less ; there 
would  be  economy. 

10394.  And  better  management  perhaps? — -There 
would  be  better  classification  ; a want  of  proper  classi- 
fication in  our  union  is  one  of  the  worst  things  I see  ; 
decent  people  being  left  with  a lot  of  blackguards. 

10395.  Have  you  many  in  your  house? — 200. 

10396.  Many  of  that  number  children? — No,  very 
few  ; about  fourteen  or  fifteen ; we  board  out  all  the 
orphans  and  deserted  children. 

10397.  You  find  that  a satisfactory  method? — I am 
greatly  in  favour  of  that. 

10398.  Have  you  harmless  lunatics  in  the  house? — 
No,  we  sent  away  the  greater  part  of  them  to  the 
asylum  within  the  last  few  years. 

10399.  You  had  no  trouble  in  getting  the  asylum 
authorities  to  take  them  ? — No  ; only  they  said  there 
was  not  room,  an-  we  had  to  wait,  and  there  ar-e  some 
still  that  they  say  there  is  not  room  for. 

10400.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  tramps  ? 
— The  tramps  are  a very  hard  question ; I think  the 
relieving  officer  or  master  of  the  workhouse  should 
have  power  to  admit  them  if  they  are  very  old ; if 
they  are  young  people,  and  not  likely  to  suffer,  I think 
they  should  not  be  admitted  at  all ; I don’t  know 
whether  there  is  power  to  keep  them  out  or  not. 

10401.  You  would  hardly  want  a person  to  lie  out 


at  night  if  there  was  no  shelter?— In  summer  it  i 
not  be  much  harm.  uuul 

10402.  Ho  might  go  into  Jour  bam  or  henro(,,tt_T 
think  I would  be  prepared  to  take  the  chance  • 
not  exactly  at  the  mercy  of  the  tramps.  ’ are 
10403.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  they  had  to  eo  to 
pohce  station  to  get  an  order  for  assistance  it  would 
bo  better?— There  is  not  a question,  and  if  there  wer? 
fewer  workhouses  there  would  be  less  tramps  e 
10404.  You  heard  the  questions  put  by  the  Chair 
man  in  regard  to  the  mothers  of  children  in  tl 
house?— I don’t  know  anything  at  all  about  that-  I 
don’t  care  to  express  an  opinon ; there  are  a class’  in 
our  workhouse  that  I don’t  care  to  go  among  at  all  • 
I don’t  see  what  we  could  do  with  them.  ° ’ 

10405.  Chairman. — You  would  rather  have  them 
away  if  you  could  ? — I don’t  know  whether  they  would 
be  better  outside  than  in. 

10406.  They  are  a class  you  feel  rather  hopeless 
about  ?— ' Yes ; it  has  always  been,  and  I think  it  al- 
ways will  be ; there  are  some  things  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  give  us  a little  more  liberty 
about.  There  is  one  question  that  Dr.  Bigger  is 
acquainted  with — the  question  of  paid  wardsmen.  It 
seems  to  me  a great  nuisance;  the  class  we  get  as  a 
rule  are  no  better  than  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse  ■ 
and  they  don’t  do  the  work  well,  at  least  according  to 
the  nurses  and  the  doctor. 

10407.  Dr.  Bigger.— My  experience  is  that  they  do 
it  much  better  ? — We  have  a third  pair  since  you  were 
there. 

10408.  I would  not  compare  your  workhouse  with 
Ballymena,  where  they  have  no  paid  wardswomen?— I 
think  we  should  all  be  treated  uniformly. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Hamill. 


Mr.  Patrick  Hamill  examined. 


10409.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a member  of  the 
Larne  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

10410.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  workhouses 
would  be  enough  for  the  County  Antrim,  putting  Bel- 
fast out  of  the  question?— I don’t  think  any  at  all  are 
required. 

10411.  How  would  you  administer  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
I would  first  and  foremost  make  a selection  in  any 
of  the  unions,  take  the  able-bodied,  the  children,  and 
the  lunatics,  and  then  set  the  destitute  on  one  side, 
and  how  few  you  would  have  you  would  be  surprised. 

10412.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  would  you  do  with 
them? — I would  then  send  them  out;  outside  the 
house  entirely;  board  them  out,  and  dispose  of  these 
standing  memorials  disgraceful  to  Irishmen  to  look 
at  them ; dispose  of  them,  or  else  level  them. 

10413.  Chairman. — They  would  make  quarries  as 
long  as  they  would  last  ? — They  would. 

10414.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  the 
destitute  class  might  grow  when  you  boarded  them 
out? — I do  not. 

10415.  Not  afraid  it  would  spread? — I don’t  think 

10416.  Chairman. — Would  you  keep  any  place  for 
the  sick? — Oh,  yes,  a hospital,  and  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  classes,  I would  go  in  for  having  treatment  for 
them ; boarding  them  out. 


10417.  And  the  lunatics  you  would  send  to  a luna- 
tic asylum? — Yes,  and  board  out  the  children. 

10418.  And  send  the  women  with  ' illegitimate 
children? — To  some  religious  home  according  to  the 
religious  denomination. 

10419.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  it  would 
he  better  to  have  one  institution  in  the  county  for  these 
destitute  and  infirm  people ; you  might  not  be  able  to 
get  homes  for  them  ? — That  might  be,  but  in  case  my 
idea  failed  I would  go  in  for  one  central  institution. 

10420.  Do  you  give  much  outdoor  relief  in  Larne?— 
Yes ; a good  deal ; but  it  has  been  very  steady  the 
last  three  years. 

10421.  Do  you  believe  in  extending  that  method  of 
assistance  ?— No  ; I would  be  disinclined  to  extend  it ; 
it  is  a thing  that  would  be  very  easily  abused. 

10422.  Would  the  same  tiling  not  apply  to  the  board- 
ing out  of  the  destitute  ? — I don’t  think  it  would ; it  is 
quite  easy  to  see  when  a person  is  in  real  want;  the 
great  difficulty  would  be  to  find  homes  for  these 
people ; but  in  case  homes  could  not  be  found  I con- 
sider one  institution  or  pool-house  would  be  sufficient. 

10423.  The  Larne  people  are  very  self-sacrific- 
ing ; it  is  the  second*  union  in  Ireland  that  has 
offered  to  sacrifice  itself  for  the  public  good ; all  the 
others  wish  to  remain  except  Larne,  and  Dunfanaghy. 
I am  very  glad  to  see  the  Larne  people  taking  such  a 
broad  view  of  the  subject. 


Mr.  Alexander  Milliken  examined. 


Sir  Alexander  10424.  Ohairman.— The  opinion  of  the  Ballymena 
Mliliken.  Board  of  Guardians  is  that  amalgamation  with  adjoin- 
ing unions  is  desirable  and  could  be  effected  with  very 
little,  if  any,  disadvantage  to  the  sick  and  poor ; how 
many  unions,  do  you  think,  might  be  retained  in  the 
County  Antrim,  provided  that  a hospital  is  kept  up? 
— The  Board  did  not  exnress  an  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  numbers,  nor  even  the  particular  ones,  that  should 
be  amalgamated ; we  kept  ourselves  free  in.  that  mat- 
ter. 

10425.  You  have  heard  a great  deal  to-day  on  that 
subject,  and  no  one  wanted  to  knock  down  Bally- 
mena?—No  ; I must  say  we  are  in  a favoured  position. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — Thanks  to  its  situation. 

10426.  Chairman. — And  the  railways  ; do  you  think 
Ballymena  ought  to  go?-— No  ; certainly. 

10427.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  able  to  receive  all 
the  rest? — Aged  and  infirm  in  all  the  others.  I am 
not  exactly  sure  with  regard  to  its  capacity;  I have 


not  made  out  the  figures,  but  the  workhouse  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  accommodate  1,206  individuals, 
and  I don’t  suppose  there  is  that  many  in  the  whole 
of  them. 

10428.  You  think  the  number  of  workhouses  might  be 
reduced  very  much,  but  you  don’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Ballymena  should  act  as  the  only  union?— No ; I worn 
not  particularise ; my  Board  has  not,  and  therefore 
would  not. 

10429.  Your  Board  thinks  that  an  arrangement 
could  be  come  to  whereby  some  class  of  paupers  co 
be  maintained  in  the  workhouse  of  another  on'0  > 
that  would  be  the  very  arrangement  we  have  just  D 
speaking  of  ? — But . I think  their  idea  in  reference 
that  matter  was  that  in  case  any  ol 
were  done  away  with,  emptied  of  their 
these  establishments  should  be  made 
for  destitute  children. 


E the  workhouses 

■ present  patients; 
a training  school 
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10430.  That  does  not  come  under  the  heading  of 
No.  3j  they  state  there  that  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses  tli at  were  closed  could  be  sent  to  another  and 
maintained  in  that? — Perhaps  we  did  not  understand 
exactly  the  import  of  the  query.  Our  idea  in  answer- 
ing it  was  sending  all  the  children  to  one  place  and 
having  them  taught  primary  education,  and  then,  per- 
haps, trades. 

10431.  Your  union  wishes  to  go  back  to  the  old 
chargeabilitv  of  electoral  charges? — Yes;  such  was 
iheir  decision,  not  altogether  unanimous  but  almost. 
10432.  For  all  Poor  Law  expenditure? — Well,  yes. 
10433.  Even  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sick? — I 
don’t  know  exactly  about  the  sick  ; it  is  principally  in 
connection  with  outdoor  relief. 

10434.  That  is  what  I thought;  it  is  merely  as  re- 
gards outdoor  relief  you  want  to  go  back  to  electoral 
division  changeability? — I think  that  is  the  principal 
thing ; I think  it  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  out- 
door relief ; we  find  the  Guardians  in  a certain  divi- 
sion do  not  care  how  many  they  put  on  outdoor  relief 
in  that  division  as  long  as  it  is  a union-at-large 
charge,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  it  was  a divisional 
charge  they  would  be  more  cautious  and  careful. 

10435.  Has  outdoor  relief  increased  much  in  your 
union?— Not  latterly;  I think  it  has  been  decreasing 
less  or  more. 

10436.  Do  you  know  how  much  a year  it  is  now  ?— I 
think  it  is  close  on  £2,300  or  £2,400. 

10437.  How  much  is  Belfast?— I could  not  say  that. 
Chairman. — You  are  about  £2,000  over  them. 

10438.  Mr.  Mtonaghan. — You  are  a kindly  people 
in  Ballymena? — Yes. 

10439.  Chairman. — On  what  basis  do  you  give  out- 
door relief  ?— Some  are  entirely  destitute ; and  others 
have  a little  to  support  them,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  workhouse. 

10440.  Some  are  destitute  and  some  are  not  desti- 
tute ?— Not  altogether  destitute ; they  have  a little  to 
support  them  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
workhouse,  therefore  we  give  them  a little  relief  be- 
cause they  have  a great  aversion  to  come  into  the  work- 
house.  Better  to  give  them  Is.  6 d.  as  outdoor  relief 
than  maintain  them  in  the  house  at  3s.  8tl.  per  week. 

10441.  You  said  just  now  there  was  a considerable 
competition  amongst  the  Guardians  to  give  outdoor 
relief  because  it  is  a union  charge ; would  you  attri- 
bute some  of  the  outdoor  relief  given  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a union  charge  and  comes  light  on  the  whole 
union?— Some  of  the  divisions  would  feel  it  very  heavy 
if  it  was  a divisonal  charge  because  some  of  the  divi- 
sions  are  very  poor  and  require  relief  and  the  charge 
would  be  heavy  on  them. 

10442.  Do  you  find  that  the  numbers  in  the  house 
have  gone  down  since  you  took  to  this  outdoor  relief 
on  a large  scale? — No,  I think  the  numbers  in  the 
house  have  not  gone  down  as  far  as  I am  aware  ; the 
Uerk  is  present  and  can  go  better  into  the  figures  than 
, c.‘Jn'  But.  the  outdoor  relief  acts  as  a preventative 
to  them  coming  into  the  house. 

10443.  As  regards  the  lunatics,  supposing  your  work- 
house  were  used  for  a central  workhouse  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  of  the  County  Antrim,  then  what  do  you 
tnw  'i6  d°ne  with. the  lunatics  you  have  there? 

vve  did  not  calculate  in  considering  the  queries  to 
do  away  with  the  lunatics;  we  wrote  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment  Board  some  time  ago  and  they  advised  us 
to  Jay  the  whole  matter  before  you  as  a Commission, 
if®  statement  I would  make  would  be  on  the  lines  of 
tne  letter  I wrote  laying  the  matter  before  the  Local 
^vernment  Board.  I will  read  you  the  letter  and 

" Queen-street, 

" Ballymena,  26th  August,  1903. 

" Gentlemen, 

^ ,In;  reply. to  the  enquiry  of  the  Ballymena 
JJoard  of  Guardians  of  the  20th  June,  1903,  you  refer 
tnem  to  your  circular  of  July,  1902,  which  states 
-ill  , -“Oardi s of  Guardians  should  take  steps  to  have 
«u  Amatua  in  workhouses  transferred  to  the  county 
p ' 5 ;}ave  I1366®  directed  by  them  to  inform 

t^at  tli®  Ballymena  Board  of  Guardians 
a committee  twelve  months  ago  to  have 
your  recommendation  carried  out,  and  at  an  inter- 
+w  Ilth  , asylum  committee  we  were  informed 
,the  asylum  was  already  congested,  having 
j 7 more  patients  in  it  than  the  space  was  sup- 
twT  to  ^commodate.  We  then  proposed  that,  since 
7 could  not  take  them  from  us,  that  they  should 


transfer  them  into  their  books  and  board  them  out  n.„  1QAo 

to  us  on  the  same  terms  and  at  the  same  rate  paid  ' L 

us  for  the  fifty  boarded  out  to  us  by  them  under  the  Mr,  Alexander 
Act  of  1875 ; this,  we  considered,  would  only  be  fair  Milliken. 
and  just.  We  have  had  several  interviews  with 
them  on  the  matter,  but  up  to  the  present  the  only 
information  we  have  from  them  is,  that  “ the  subject 
is  still  under  consideration.”  Had  we  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  asylum  committee  to  an  extension 
of  the  existing  scheme  of  course  it  would  have  been 
submitted  to  your  Board  for  approval.  Now, 
gentlemen,  they  pay  us  7s.  per  week  per  head,  for 
the  patients  we  have  from  them  under  the  Act  of 
1875,  and  that  amount  per  head  for  the  fifty  we 
wanted  to  transfer  to  them  amounts  to  £17  10s.  per 
week,  or  £910  per  annum.  This  is  not  only  a local 
charge  on  the  ratepayers  of  the  Ballymena  Union, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  contribute  our  quota  as  a 
county  charge  for  the  upkeep  of  the  asylum  at 
Antrim,  filled  by  the  lunatics  from  Larne,  Bally- 
castle,  Ballymoney,  and  the  other  unions  in  the 
county.  I ask  you  is  this  fair  or  just  to  the  ratepayers 
of  the  Ballymena  Union,  and  I would  further  ask 
you  to  counsel  us  how  we  are  to  obtain  relief  and 
redress.  Have  we  not  a grievance?  Have  we  not 
reason  to  complain?  We  informed  the  asylum  com- 
mittee at  the  same  time  that  we  could  take  more 
than  100  additional  of  the  harmless  lunatics  if  they 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation  in 
the  Ballymena  Workhouse,  and  that  would  relieve 
the  congestion  at  the  asylum,  and  might  possibly 
obviate  the  necessity  of  additional  expense  by  add- 
ing to  their  present  building,  or  of  converting  any  of 
the  workhouses  into  an  auxiliary  asylum  at  a cost  of 
several  thousand  pounds.  Could  they  not  be  cared 
for  and  maintained  as  well  in  Ballymena  as  in 
Antrim,  and  at  a much  cheaper  rate  ? But  gentle- 
men, should  the  asylum  committee  decide  to  build 
at  Antrim  Asylum,  or  should  they  decide  to  make  an 
auxiliary  asylum  out  of  some  one  of  the  workhouses, 
when  we  would  be  relieved  of  the  unjust  burden  of 
maintaining  the  fifty  they  refuse  to  take  off  our 
hands?  That  should  have  been  a county  instead  of 
a local  charge,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ratepayers 


of  the  Ballymena  Union  for  the  last  few  years, 
venture  to  say  that  either  of  these  schemes,  if 
adopted  by  the  asylum  committee,  would  not  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years.  Are  we  to  suffer  to  the  extent  of 
£910  a year  for  the  next  few  years  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past?  We  hope  your  Board  will  be  so  good 
as  to  devise  some  means  whereby  we  will  be  re- 
couped for  the  past  injustice  and  relieved  at  once 
of  this  unfair  state  of  matters. 

“ An  early  reply  will  oblige. 

“ Yours  most  respectfully, 

“ Alexander  Milliken  (Chairman). 


“ The  Local  Government  Board,  Dublin.” 


“ No.  52,975/1903.  £ 

"Ballymena  Union, 

“ Local  Government  Board,  Dublin, 

25th  September,  1903. 

" Sis, 

" The  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  have 
had  before  them  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  re- 
lative to  the  chargeability  of  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  certain  harmless  lunatics,  numbering  about 
fifty,  who  are  at  present  ordinary  pauper  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  of  Ballymena  Union,  and  whose 
chargeability  is  different  from  that  of  the  lunatics 
boarded  out  in  the  workhouse  by  the  authorities  of 
the  County  Antrim  Lunatic  Asylum.  In  reply  the 
Board  desire  to  point  out  that  the  patients  in  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  are  admitted  from  the 
various  localities  in  the  several  unions  of  the  county, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  therefore  borne  by 
the  county  at  large. 

“ The  Board  are  informed  that  harmless  lunatics 
are  maintained  in  the  other  workhouses  in  the 
County  Antrim,  _ the  cost  of  maintenance  in  their 
case,  as  well  as  in  Ballymena,  being  a local  charge, 
and  that  the  ratepayers  of  the  Ballymena  Union  are 
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Dee.  16,  1903.  not  placed  in  a different  position  from  those  of  the 
— other  unions  in  the  county  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Arn^'eXanC*er  “ respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the  asylum 

Muuken.  authorities  might  send  further  patients  to  the  Bally- 

mena Workhouse,  the  Board  have  to  state  that  be- 
fore steps  could  be  taken  with  that  object,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  extensive  structural  al- 
terations in  the  workhouse  buildings,  involving  a 
large  outlay. 

“ Under  the  circumstances,  and  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  asylum  accommodation 
is  included  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Poor  Law 
Reform  Commission,  the  Local  Government  Board 
consider  that  the  Guardians  would  do  well  to  place 
all  the  particulars  of  their  case  before  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  await  the  result  of  its  deliberations  be- 
fore incurring  heavy  expenditure  on  workhouse  al- 
terations of  this  nature. 

"I  am,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  Servant 
“A.  R.  B aulas, 

“ Assistant  Secretary. 

* Alexander  Milliken,  Esq., 

“ Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
“ of  Ballymena  Union,  Queen-street, 

“ Ballymena.” 


10444.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — In  regard  to  outdoor  relief, 
do  many  of  the  recipients  come  from  the  town  of  Bally- 
mena itself? — Yes  ; there  is  a considerable  number. 

10445.  Have  you  many  towns  in  your  union? — Yes  ; 
we  have  four  or  five  considerable  towns. 

10446.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  numbers  from 
those  towns  that  are  on  the  outdoor  relief  list? — No; 
I have  not  specified  particularly  to  what  divisions  they 
belong. 

10447.  Our  experience,  so  far,  is  that  the  outdoor 
relief  has  grown  principally  because  of  the  number 
that  are  relieved  in  the  towns? — Yes. 

10448.  You  are  not  aware  whether  there  are  many  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  country  parts  or  not? — 
We  have  three  relieving  officers,  and  I believe  I would 
be  correct  in  saying  that  in  one  of  the  districts  they 
have  far  more  on  outdoor  relief  than  even  we  have  in 
the  urban  district  of  Ballymena. 

10449.  So  then  it  does  not  altogether  apply  in  your 
case? — It  does  not. 

10450.  You  have  a large  number  of  children  in  your 
house?— We  have  ; I think  we  have  only  some  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-eight  that  are  attending  school ; we  have 
a schoolmistress,  but  there  are  some  younger  children 
than  those  attending  school. 

10451.  I think  there  were  forty  or  forty-five  in  the 
house  yesterday?— I daresay. 

10452.  Have  you  tried  to  get  homes  for  those  chil- 
dren ?— Y es ; where  we  can  get  suitable  homes  we  do 
board  out,  and  as  far  as  I am  personally  concerned  I 
certainly  would  advocate  the  boarding  out  of  children, 
all  that  could  possibly  be  got,  but  the  difficulty  is 
getting  suitable  homes  for  these  children. 

10453.  Do  you  make  any  effort  to  get  these  homes ; 
do  you  let  the  people  know  in  the  country  ?— The  people 
generally  know  that  we  are  prepared  to  board  them  out 
provided  suitable  homes  can  be  found  for  them,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  right  thing,  as  far  as  I am  personally 
concerned,  because  they  grow  up  with  other  surround- 
ings and  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  workhouse 
entirely.  I saw  some  time  ago  where  one  gentleman 
gave  evidence  that  he  found  in  some  of  those  cases  that 
they  were  made  to  herd  the  farms.  I believe  a farmer’s 
son  would  have  to  do  that  himself,  and  I don’t  think 
we  need  expo-t  boarded-out  children  from  workhouses  to 
be  better  teemed  than  a farmer  would  treat  his  own 
children. 

10454.  Chairman. — You  are  quite  right? — Of  course 
the  ones  that  we  would  give  them  to  don’t  want  them 
for  it  is  not  generally  millionaires  that  are  prepared  to 
take  them,  and  ones  that  would  want  them  we  refuse  to 
give  them  unless  where  they  are  proper  persons  to 
bring  up  children.  I know  some  of  them  that  are 
boarded  out.  I have  visited  them  myself,  and  you 
could  not-  tell  when  they  go  to  school  that  they  came 
out  of  a.  workhouse  at  all,  nor  is  it  recognised'  in  the 
community  that  they  are,  and  I only  wish  we  had  more 
of  such  homes. 

10455.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Have  you  many  tramps  in 


SSti*’  h“'' but  th0J  We  b““  —tan, 

10456.  Would  jou  to  in  favour  of  giving  a,  „ 
dians  any  more  power?— I certainly  would  r 
largely  in  favour  of  the  answer  that  has  been 
in,  and  that  is  that  the  word  “vagrant”  in  ttt} 
should  include  any  person  frequenting  a wort! 
more  than  twice  a month,  and  who,  mthe 
the  Guardians,  is  able  to  work,  and  unless  tK t°E 
some  reasonable  cause  they  should  be  liable  to  h» 
cuted  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  even  thouTtw 
person  belonged  to  the  union  in  which  the  worth™? 
is  situated.  We  find  that  sometimes  in  our  own  + U 
a person  will  come  in  perhaps  two  or  three  nights  b 
the  week  and  go  out  the  next  day.  The  word  va<u*w 
m the  Act  does  not  contemplate  that  person  L “ 
vagrant  at  all,  and  therefore  we  have  inserted  this  that 
a person  who  comes  in  perhaps  hvo  or  three  night"? 
the  month  should  be  treated  as  a vagrant  and  in  th 
opinion  of  the  Ballymena  Board  of  Guardians  ther! 
should  be  accommodation  provided  at  the  various  nolkl 
barracks  for  persons  of  this  class.  If  there  was  accom 
modation  provided  at  the  police  barracks  I believe  none 
of  these  persons  would  be  likely  to  try  to  impose  on  the 
rates.  That  is  our  opinion.  I think  they  are  a verv 
great  imposition,  and  there  is  too  much  encouragement 
given  to  them. 

10457.  Your  rates  are  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the 
other  unions  in  the  county ; how  is  that?— I don’t 
know. 


Mr.  Murnaghan.  —They  are  Is.  0£d.  in  the  £ 
whereas  in  the  other  unions  they  are  8d.  and  9 d.  ' 

Chairman.—  £2,400  on  outdoor  relief  more  than 
accounts  for  it. 

10458.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  find  these  lunatics 
which  you  have  got  from  the  asylum  a source 
of  income  to  you?— They  are  very  little  of  an 
income  where  you  have  Is.  per  head  per  week  be- 
yond the  cost  of  maintenance;  a worker  in  a mill 
would  pay  Is.  a week,  or  more,  for  his  lodgings, 
so  that  we  are  not  overpaid.  A very  important 
personage— I must  say  I am  thankful  to  him— informed 
the  Commission  and  the  public  to-day  that  he  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  treatment,  that  he  himself  had 
seen  that  these  lunatics  get  in  the  'Ballymena  Work- 
house.  I refer  to  yourself,  and  I accept  it  as  a com- 
pliment. 

10459.  We  found  the  place  very  well  kept  and  the 
people  apparently  very  comfortable  —I  suppose  you 
found  also  that  we  have  accommodation  for  a consider- 
able number  more  of  the  same  class,  if  they  do  not  de- 
cide to  build  an  addition  to  the  asylum  ? 

10460.  We  want  to  give  you  another  class,  and 
take  those  away  from  you  ? — W e might  not  be  anything 
the  worse  in  the  long  run  ns  a union. 

10461.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  you  made  1j.  a 
week  out  of  the  lunatics  that  are  there  ; you  have  112; 
that  is  £5  12s.  a week,  and  you  think  they  are  very  well 
treated  there ; do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  Guardians  to  treat  their  own  lunatics  just  as 
well? — We  were  waiting  for  a decision  in  reference  to 
this  matter  that  I have  brought  before  you.  If  the 
Antrim  Asylum  committee  had'  taken  our  lunatics  on 
their  books  and  boarded  them  out  with  us  on  the  same 
terms  we  certainly  would  have  made  arrangements  in 
the  same  way  for  the  ones  we  have  ourselves,  but  after 
all  I tliink  they  get  almost  the  same  care  and  treatment. 

10462.  There  are  about  eight  sleeping,  with  SO  cubic 
feet  each  ? — Yes  ; but  you  must  admit  there  has  been  a 
considerable  improvement  since  the  last  time  you  were 
there. 

10463.  There  is  still  room  for  more? — And  always 
will  be,  no  matter  how  much  we  do. 

10464.  Do  you  think  the  lunatics  are  the  proper  class 
to  do  the  attendance  in  the  infirmary  ? — There  are  some 
of  them  quite  capable,  very  little  being  wrong  with 
them. 

10465.  You  would  have  to  pay  attendants  if  you  got 
rid  of  your  lunatics'? — They  are  very  useful  in  many 
ways;  we  have  a twenty  acre  farm,  and  they  do  the 
labouring  free. 

10466.  I refer  to  the  four  or  five  lunatics  that  are 
employed  in  the  ward,  and  the  nurses  seem  to  think 
that  their  time  is  largely  taken  up  looking  after  the 
lunatics? — They  have  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  morning  cleaning,  and  then  return  to  the  body  «'* 
the  house. 

10467.  Have  you  been  through  the  house  early  in 
morning;  at  half -past  ten  or  eleven? — Yes ; I visit 
sometimes  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a week. 

10468.  If  the  accommodation  for  the  healthy  should 
ho  increased  in  Ballymena  do  you  think  you  would 
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}iave  room  for  an  increase  from  other  unions  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  the  lunatics  you  have  ? — I think  we 
have,  if  you  take  away  the  children  ; look  at  the  large 
rooms  we  would  have  that  are  now  used  as  schoolrooms 
for  twenty-three  children. 

10469.  It  would  not  accommodate  many  healthy 
people;  is  that  the  only  empty  place? — We  have  other 
places  besides  that ; we  have  vacant  wards. 

10470.  How  many  paupers  from  other  unions  do  you 
think  you  could  accommodate  1 — I have  told  you  already 
the  number  that  the  house  was  supposed  to  accom- 
modate when  it  was  built,  and  I think  we  have  alto- 
gether about  359  in  it,  including  lunatics  from  Antrim 
and  Belfast. 

10471.  Chairman. — How  many  of  these  are  lunatics  ? 
—112,  besides  our  own  fifty. 

10972.  It  is  a very  sad  thing  that  made  it  necessary 
to  have  them  kept  there  so  long? — We  tried  the 
Antrim  authorities  to  take  them  from  us  and  they  were 
not  able  to  do  it ; they  told  us  that  there  were  seventy 
more  patients  in  the  asylum  than  the  place  was  built 
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to  accommodate.  "We  took  steps  to  carry  out  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they  could 
not  receive  them ; therefore  we  have  been  maintaining 
them  ever  since  as  a local  charge,  when  they  should  be 
a county  charge. 

10473.  Making  Is.  a week  on  it? — Oh,  no  ; there  are 
fifty  of  our  own  for  whom  we  receive  no  payment. 

10474.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mention  in  your  letter  that 
the  other  unions  have  them  on  the  county  ; that  is  quite 
correct? — There  are  not  fifty  in  all  the  ofctier  unions 
combined. 

10475.  Chairman. — How  do  you  happen  to  have  so 
many? — There  never  was  any  of  them  taken  to  the 
asylum  from  us  ; in  Ballycastle  they  have  only  two. 

10476.  Mr.  Murnagiian.  —There  are  only  about  fif- 
teen outside  Belfast  and  your  own  place  ?— Oh,  I think 
there  are  eighteen  in  Antrim.  At  any  rate  we  have 
more  than  all  the  other  unions  combined. 

10477.  The  railway  facilities  are  good  at  Ballymena? 
—Yes;  in  all  directions— Larne,  Belfast,  Derry,  and 
.Parkin ore  in  the  direction  of  Cushendal. 


Mr.  John  Clarke  examined. 

10478.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  Antrim  ? — I am  the  Clerk. 

10479.  Have  you  any  of  the  Guardians  here?— Two 
Guardians. 

10480.  You  have  not  come  to  express  any  opinion 
yourself? — Yes  ; that  is  what  I have  come  for. 

1048L  To  tell  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 

—No ; it  is  a personal  matter  altogether.  The  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  is  embodied  in  the  replies  to 
the  queries. 

10482.  What  did  you  want  to  mention?— It  is  my 
own  personal  opinion  entirely.  That  is  that  there 
should  be  one  county  workhouse. 

10483.  Where  would  you  put  it?— I leave  that  to  the 
Commission  to  decide. 

10484.  What  class  of  inmates  do  you  think  ought  to 
be  m that  workhouse  ?— ' What  I would  call  the  mid- 
dling or  mferipr  characters  I would  send  to  that.  I 
would  board  out  all  decent  aged  people  over  sixty  years 
of  age;  I would  board  out  all  orphan  children;  I 
would  advocate  that  the  Guardians  pay  a-  little  more  to 
induce  decent  people  to  take  these  children.  At  the 
present  time  I find  that  the  difficulty  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  to  get  a decent  home  for  these  children. 

In  Antrim  we  pay  10s.  bd.  a month,  which  I think  is 
quite  little  to  induce  people  of  the  standing  that 
children  should  be  boarded  out  with,  and  I would  advo- 
cate that  the  Guardians  would  pay  a little  more  in 
order  to  get  suitable  homes  for  these  children.  I think 
that  the  children  are  the  most  important  item  in  the 
whole  programme— the  young. 

10485.  So  as  to  take  them  off  the  list  of  the  paupers 
eventually?— .Yes. 

10486.  The  sick  you  would  keep  in  the  local  hos- 
pitals?— Well,  my  idea  with  regard  to  the  sick  is  that  the 
chromes  would  go  to  the  infirmary  in  connection  with 
tiie  workhouse,  and  I would  provide  a couple  of  wards  in 
connection  with  each  dispensary.  Of  course  this  is  my 
own  idea— I am  not  giving  it  as  the  Guardians’ — under 
the  superintendence  of  the  dispensary  medical  officer, 
me  Local  Government  Board  at  present  are  insisting 
""  a Gained  nurse  being  appointed  for  each  dispensary 


county  workhouse  you  might  call  it,  or  county  infirmary 
m connection  witli  the  workhouse. 

10492.  Would  i 


district. 

n„^7'r^idwife  y°“  mcan;  she  is  not  a trained 
' j -T16y  3X0  insisting  on  a nurse  being  appointed 
M midwife  ; my  idea  is,  of  course,  that  this  midwife 
ifuicto0  oi°U*d  be  available  to  treat  any  accident. 

hhe  'm>uld  know  no  more  about  it  than  one  of 
ine  charwomen  you  would  meet  outside,  say,  knows 
“ s“g‘cal  or  medical  nursing?— Then  my  theory 
tails  to  the  ground.  J 

10489.  It  does  unless  she  happens  to  be  a medical 
, ?Urgtoal  nurse  as  well? — At  any  rate  my  idea  is 
with  these  two  "wards  they  should  be 
aDle  for  Parrag  patients  in  the  district ; you  could 
arrange  a scale  of  fees. 

each4,!?'  ToU  W°^d  Prc>P0se  that  there  should  be  in 
nuld,irsafy  besi(les  bhe  doctor,  a trained 

’ ,wh°  should  also  be  a midwife,  such  appoint- 
r-  \b9  made  gradually,  and  that  there  should  be 
fa??1*  “ ootpeotion  with  each  dispensary 
les  ; and  available  for  any  paying  patients. 
onlS4S‘f®Ut  Primarily  .for  the  poor?-Yes;  it  would 
JOuM  „r,CaSeS  °f  a?adent  and  sudden  illnesses  that 
ould  not  be  removed  to  the  county  infirmary;  the 


, -------  propose  that  all  the  sick  except 

the  very  acutely  sick  should  be  dealt  with  in  one  build- 
ing for  the  whole  county  ? — Yes. 

i0493.  If  a person  got  ill  at  Ballycastle  or  Antrim 
would  they  have  to  go  to  the  central  institution  to  be 
cured . — Yes  ; that  is  the  idea  I have,  except  in  cases 
of  acute  or  sudden  sickness. 

^r:  Murnaghan. — Do  you  see  any  danger  in 
that  ? — 'Not  if  they  are  fit  for  removal ; my  experience 
is  that  the  great  majority  of  infirmary  patients  could  vo 
to  any  place  at  all. 

10495.  Chairman. — ‘Don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  remove  the  sick  from  their  own  friends? — 
les ; but  my  idea  would  be  to  board  out  all  those 
people. 

10496.  I am  talking  of  the  people  who  are  really 
sick  ; supposing  a man  is  not  acutelv  sick  but  yet 
would  require  three  weeks  or  a month  hospital  treat- 
ment before  he  could  be  put  right— an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism— you  would  send  him  from  Ballycastle  to 
mUymena?— No;  but  to  wards,  in  connection  with  the 
dispensary ; in  Antrim  there  are  six  dispensaries. 

10497.  That  man  could  bear  removal.  I am  afraid 
you  are  going  a little  abroad  as  soon  as  you  get  into, 
the  medical  aspect  of  the  case?— Then  I will  drop  that. 
My  idea  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  county 
workhouse  is  that  it  should  be  placed  under  a com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council,  and  the  District  Councils, 
in  proportion  to  valuation  should  send  two  or  three 
representatives,  and  in  that  way  I think  they  would 
minimise  what  is  complained  of— the  outdoor  relief. 
There  would  not  be  so  many  people  to  approach — that  is- 
their  neighbours  would  not  be  flattering  them  or  per- 
suading them  to  have  outdoor  relief  in  all  cases  given 
Outdoor  relief,  to  my  mind,  is  at  present  abused.  There- 
is  too  much  favouritism  ; it  is  not  given  on  the  merits. 
If  the  management  of  the  county  workhouse  were  in  the- 
hands  of  a committee  from  the  County  Council  and  a. 
small  committee  from  each  of  the  District  Councils  I 
think  it  would  reduce  t-liat  considerably. 

10498.  Could  t.hft 


10498.  Could  the  outdoor  relief  be  administered  by  a 
central  committee  ?— Yes.  The  chargeabilit-v  in  the 

first  instance,  the  upkeep  of  the  establishment,  and  all 
the  officers  at  present  would  be  a county  charge  each 
union  paying  for  the  support  of  its  own  paupers  that 
would  be  sent  to  the  county  infirmary  or  countv  work- 
house. 

10499.  Take  an  application  for  outdoor  relief  from 
Glenarm,  how  would  that  be  dealt  with  by  a central 
body  meeting  in  Ballymena?— It  would  be  dealt  with 
just  in  the  same  way  as  at  'present. 

10500.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan . — 'How  would  they  get  local 
knowledge  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  ?— From  the 
relieving  officer. 

1050L  Could  be  be  present?— He  must  be  present  at 
each  meeting  of  the  board. 

10502.  If  it  is  delegated  to  the  County  Council  could 
you  bring  aU  the  relieving  officers  of  the  county  to 
meet  the  County  Council?— It  is  not  delegated  to  the 
County  Council  but  to  a committee  of  the  Oounty 
Council  and  that  might  be  a local  committee  appointed 
from  or  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  District  Coun- 
cil  I would  have  it  in  the  same  way ; the  committee 


Dee.  16,  1903. 
Mr.  Alexander 
Milliken. 


Mr.  /ohn 
Clarke. 
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Dee,  16, 1903.  they  should  appoint  should  be  either  chosen  from  or  by 
~ — them'  to  attend  at  the  workhouse,  as  the  Board  of  Guar- 

Mr.  John  dians  do  at  present. 

10505.  That  would  do  away  with  supervision — the 
most  important  part  of  administration? — The  boarding 
out  can  be  principally  under  the  charge  of  the  District 
Council  or  dispensary  committee.  I would  appoint  » 
committee  in  each  dispensary  area  to  manage  the  wards  ; 
reverb  to  the  old  principle  of  dispensary  committees. 

10504.  At  the  present  time  the  asylum  committees 
frequently  have  before  them  considerations  as  to  the 
ability  of  patients  in  the  institution  to  pay,  and  they 
have  to  apply  to  outsiders  for  information ; the  same 
thing  would  likely  occur  if  you  adopt  that  system  of 
committees? — The  difference  between  the  asylum  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  I propose  is  this — the  com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  District  Council  would  have  all 
the  information  that  the  District  Council  could  give  in 
connection  with  any  pauper  that  was  seeking  admission 
or  getting  outdoor  relief. 

10505.  What  advantage  would  there  be  in  taking  from 
the  Guardians  the  administration  of  this  important 
matter  and  referring  it  to  a committee  ; why  not  leave 
it  with  the  body  still? — If  you  had  one  county  work- 
house  you  could  not  have  the  whole  of  the  members 
of  the  District  Council  attending  that  county  work- 
house. 


10506.  Then  you  would  propose  to  do  away  with 
present  system  altogether?— Yes.  -V  wth  the 

3.0507.  And  follow  pretty  much  the  lines  of  tv 
County  Council  as  at  present,  giving  only  to  th  a- 
pensanes  a certain  representation  on  the  commit 
is  that  the  view  you  take  up?— No  ; I don’t  exactft1 
low  you  The  point  I take  up  is  that  the  upK 
the  workhouse  would  be  a county  charge  ; conseSi 
a committee  of  the  County  Council  would  beSSS 
lie  interests  of  the  i>m,nt.  ntea 


to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  county  char2e“«, 
paupers  m that  workliouse  would  be  a district  m.’ 

union  charge,  and,  co.^nenty,  tf  fe 
il  would  annoint  committees  i™i, 


Council  would  appoint  committees  to  lwk  aftertVnf 
paupers.  Meir 

10508.  The  paupers  from  their  own  unions?— Yes  ■ it 
would  not  revert  back  to  the  old  principle  of  union 
charges  and  divisional  charges ; but  instead  of  that  it 
would  be  county  charges  and  union  charges. 

10509.  We  have  been  told  here  to-day  that  the  wid. 
area  causes  extravagance  ?— Well,  with  regard  to  the 
divisional  charges,  I think  it  is  a hardship  on  a poor  di, 
tnct  to  have  to  pay  for  the  poor  of  that  district:  they 
have  all  their  rates  to  pay ; in  a poor  district  I find 
from  my  experience  that  there  will  be  less  money  ex 
pended  on  roads  and  other  matters  than  in  a morfl 
populous  and  thriving  district ; consequently  I think 
it  would  be  a hardship  on  the  poor  district  to  have  to 
support  their  own  poor. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Ferguson. 


Mr.  Thomas  E'EnGusoN  examined. 


10510.  Chairman'. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  Antrim  Union? — Yes. 

10511.  What  are  your  views  about  the  amalgamation 
of  unions?— I suppose  y-ou  have  the  answers  to  the 
queries  from  Antrim. 

• We  liavei  y°u  believe  that  a scheme  is  de- 
sirable?— I do  not ; I don’t  believe  in  amalgamation, 
although  I am  here. 

10513.  You  are  here  to  express  your  dissent  from 
that  ? — Yes  ; and,  of  course,  I was  selected  to  come  and 
.give  my  views. 

10514.  As  one  of  the  minority? — 'Yes  ; as  one  of  the 
.minority. 

10515.  Would  you  make  any  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  system  ? — Of  course  I believe  a great 
many  changes  would  be  desirable,  but  I don’t  see  that 
amalgamation  would  effect  an  improvement ; economy 
is  one  of  the  objects,  I think,  that  we  aim  at. 

10516.  It  is  almost  a necessary  condition? — Yes, 
economy  and  efficiency. 

10517.  Economy  with  efficiency  ?— Then  I hold  that  if 
we  want  to  accommodate  and  relieve  the  poor  we 
•cannot  disturb  the  present  workhouses  and  effect  that 
■purpose,  and  in  the  next  place  I believe  that  instead 
■of  amalgamating  the  present  institutions  the  idea  is 
to  create  another,  or  two,  because  it  has  never 
been  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  present  hospitals  or 
infirmaries,  and  I can  say  for  Antrim  that  if  you  have  a 
•central  institution  I don’t  believe  you  have  a dozen 
people  you  could  send  away  from  the  neighbourhood  to 
that  central  place,  and,  even  supposing  you  had  a dozen, 
by  still  maintaining  the  present  establishment  you 
would  have  to  employ  and  pay  for  the  labour  that  what 
are  called  able-bodied  paupers  do  at  present,  and  that  is 
even  good  for  them  to  be  employed  at — to  work  about 
the  gardens  and  about  the  place.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  auxiliary  asylum 

10518.  That  is  a question  that  touches  you  closely 
at  Antrim  ?— It  does.  A great  many  of  us  believe  that 
instead  of  its  being  an  economical  idea  to  turn  the 
Antrim  Workhouse  into  an  auxiliary  asylum  it  would 
be  far  more  profitable  to  extend  the  present  asylum  build- 
ings ; it  has  been  estimated  it  would  cost  about  £10,000 
to  convert  the  Antrim  Workhouse  into  a fit  place  for  an 
auxiliary  asylum  ; it  has  also  been  estimated,  in  fact 
it  is  quite  settled,  that  £15,500  would  provide  the 
needed  accommodation  at  Holywell— the  present 
asylum— and  you  would  not  have  then  to  employ  a new 
staff;  the  only  difference  in  the  outlay  between  the 
larger  establishment  and  the  present  would  be  the 
addition  of  some  attendants  or  keepers. 

10519.  So  you  would  he  against  the  auxiliary  asylum  ? 


. 1^20-  Y°u  7ould,  break  up  any  of  the  workhouses 
in  the  county?— I believe  in  the  boarding  out  of  the 
children  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  even  after  you 
had  all  these  changes  made  you  would  still  require  the 


present  places.  The  Antrim  Workhouse  was  built  to 
accommodate  600  or  700  paupers  or  inmates, 
and  it  appears  that  now  when  every  inmate 
would  be  allowed  the  space  that  is  required,  according 
to  the  newer  regulations,  it  would  be  fit  to  accom- 
modate about  300  only,  so  that  there  is  not  so  great  a 
vacant  building  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 

10521.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  have  a large  number 
of  children  in  your  house  ? — We  have. 

10522.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  them  boarded  out? 
— No ; we  send  a few  very  young  children  out  to  nurse, 
but  we  have  not  tried  to  get  the  young  people  boarded 
out. 

10523.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  those  children  out  of  the  house  ?— 
We  never  considered  that  very  seriously,  but  I believe 
it  is  a very  good  idea. 

10524.  If  you  get  the  children  away  and  get  the  harm- 
less lunatics  out  of  the  house  you  would  not  have  much 
use  for  the  institutions  ? — They  would  not  be  so  very 
well  occupied.  But  whom  should  we  do  away  with? 
If  you  would  keep  the  hospital  there  and  the  infirmary 
you  would  not  send  the  old  infirm  people  out  of  their 
own  district. 

10525.  You  have  a number  of  people  there  that  would 
be  very  well  able  to  go  on  a train  to  (Ballymena,  for 
instance  ? — They  could,  of  course ; but  would  you  save 
by  doing  that  if  you  don’t  improve  their  condition  or 
position. 

10526-  It  would  not  take  as  much  to  keep  up  the 
fever  hospital  as  the  whole  house? — No. 

10527.  The  fever  hospital  would  very  nearly  accom- 
modate the  sick  of  Antrim?— It  might. 

10528.  The  upkeep  of  that  institution  must  be  con- 
siderable, and  the  expense  of  the  fuel  and  a large  staff, 
and  all  those  tilings,  might  be  reduced? — Yes. 

10529.  And  the  people  that  you  would  send  away  to  a 
neighbouring  town  perhaps  could  get  better  treatment 
without  any  additional  cost? — They  might,  of  course, 
but  I think  they  would  regard  it  as  a great  hardship 
to  be  sent  out  of  their  district.  I know  there  is  a 
feeling  among  the  poor  that  if  Antrim  were  done  away 
with  it  would  be  a great  calamity. 

10530.  We  have  made  inquiries  in  our  visitations 
and  have  found  out  that  the  people  who  have  been  a 
long  time  in  the  body  of  the  house  rarely  receive 
visitors? — Yes;  but  when  they  have  been  there  for  a 
long  time  they  begin  to  regard  it  as  their  home,  and 
don’t  feel  the  need  of  outside  visitors.  I know  seme 
old  people  in  Antrim  who  have  been  fretting  over  the 
thought  of  leaving  it. 

_ 10531.  But  when  they  had  been  in  the  new  institu- 
tion for  some  time  would  they  not  regard  that  as  their 
home?— But  they  would  be  away  from  the  district  in 
which  they  were  brought  up. 

10532.  When  you  go  home  I hope  you  will  think  over 
the.  question  of  hoarding  out  children? — Yes ; I think 
there  is  something  good  about  that. 
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Sir.  Thomas  Bryson  examined 


10553.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  Antrim?— Yes. 

10534-  Were  you  one  of  the  majority  or  one  of  the 
minority ; did  you  support  the  proposal  for  amalgama- 
tion or  vote  against  it? — I am  not  clear ; I think  I voted 
for  amalgamation. 

10535.  Which  would  you  vote  for  now  if  you  had  to 
do  it  again  ? — I would  vote  for  amalgamation. 

10536.  What  are  your  reasons  for  going  in  favour  of 
amalgamation  ? — I believe  it  would  tend  to  economy  in 
the  first  place  ; it  would  do  away  with  a great  many  of 
the  officials,  and  I would  like  to  see  the  Antrim  Work- 
house utilised  for  something  more  useful. 

10537.  What  do  you  think  might  be  done  with  it  ? — I 
don't  know  whether  I should  give  a personal  opinion. 

10538.  Certainly  ?— I think  a sanatorium  or  a school 
for  all  the  children  in  the  county. 

10539.  All  the  workhouse  children? — Yes. 

10540.  Would  you  prefer  sending  the  workhouse  chil- 
dren to  a common  school  to  boarding  them  out? — I think 
I would  board  them  out. 

10541.  Therefore  you  would  not  make  it  into  a school ; 
you  would  prefer  making  it  into  a sanatorium  for  con- 
sumptives ? — Yes.  Part  of  it  could  be  utilised,  say,  for 
the  very  sick — that  is  to  say  for  anyone  who  had  met 
with  an  accident — and  I would  recommend  a place  for 
paying  patients — that  is  to  say  a person  who  was  able 
to  pay  a little  and  had  an  abhorrence  to  going  into  a 
workhouse  as  a pauper. 

10542.  We  have  had  cases  of  that  kind  come  under 
our  notice? — People  who  would  like  to  pay  3s.  or  4s.  a 
week,  but  we  have  no  place  set  apart  for  people  of  that 
class. 

10543.  What  would  they  like— a room  to  themselves 
or  to  be  in  a pay  ward  with  other  paying  patients  ? — 
A pay  ward  where  there  would  be  six  or  seven. 

10544.  It  is  merely  the  fact  that  the  other  people 
don’t  pay  that  they  object  to?— Yes;  going  in  as 
paupers. 

10545.  But  they  are  not  in  as  paupers  in  the  infir- 
mary; they  are  only  in  as  poor  people  ?— Well,  they 
have  that  feeling  that  they  are  when  they  are  not  pay- 
ing. What  I mean  to  convey  is  in  the  case  of  a person 
who  required  proper  medical  attendance,  and  was  able 
to  pay  4s.  or  5s.  a ward  might  be  set  apart  in  the  work- 
house  for  those  people. 

10546.  I was  wondering  what  the  necessity  for  a ward 
would  be;  people  sometimes  have  the  idea  of  getting 
into  a ward  by  themselves,  and  after  a bit  they  feel 
very  lonely  and  are  sorry  they  are  there  ? — I would  not 
recommend  a ward  by  themselves.  I think  the  previous 
witness  touched  on  divisional  rating. 

10547.  He  did? — I don’t  agree  with  him;  I prefer 
union  rating. 


10648.  Where  _ do  you  reside? — In  the  town  of 
Antrim.  There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  impress  on 
the  ■Commission,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  tramps.  I 
have  had  great  experience  for  thirty  years  of  tramps 
passing  through  Antrim.  They  go  from  Belfast  to 
Antrim,,  and  they  solicit  alms  from  they  leave  Belfast 
to  Antrim. 

10549.  What  road  do  they  walk?— The  county  road— 
the  straight  road— and  they  then  go  and  stay  in  the 
workhouse  over  night,  and  they  leave  and  go  on  to 
Ballymena. 

10550.  Can  they  do  that  in  one  day’s  walk ; how 
many  miles? — Sixteen  miles. 

10551.  That  is  a pretty  good  step  for  them  ? — They 
can  do  that,  and  then  it  is  eleven  miles  from  Antrim  to 
Ballymena.  I think  that  tramp  question  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with. 

10552.  It  is  not  a serious  one  as  regards  expense.  I 
dont  suppose  it  costs  you  £20  a year? — I think  that 
police  supervision  would  be  a good  thing ; it  would 
have  a deterrent  effect. 

10553.  If  a workhouse  was  closed  altogether  tramps 
could  not  go  to  it? — If  Antrim  is  closed  they  will  have 
to  tramp  from  Belfast  to  Ballymena ; I believe  that 
would  have  an  effect  as  far  as  the  tramps  are  concerned, 
but  in  some  instances  they  are  deserving  people  who 
are  destitute,  and,  of  course,  they  should  have  a place 
where_they  could  get  a night’s  lodging. 

10554.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  such 
people  to  get  a ticket,  say  from  a relieving  officer  if 
there  was  one  in  the  town,  and  if  not,  from  the  sergeant 
of  police,  for  a night’s  lodging  if  they  were  satisfied  as 
to  their  being  decent  people,  at  some  lodging-house,  the 
Guardians  to  pay?— Yes;  I would  consider  that  a good 
thing  to  adopt. 

10555.  It  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses  ?— Of 
course  I would  strongly  recommend  the  boarding  out  of 
children. 

10556.  How  is  it  that  nothing  was  done  in  that  way 
at  Antrim  vet?— Well,  we  have  some  children. 

10557.  Hired  out,  but  not  boarded  out? — There  are  a 
few. 

10558.  How  is  it  you  did  so  little?— 'As  to  that  I can-  • 
not  say. 

10559.  You  have  not  started  boarding  them  out  until 
recently? — No. 

10560.  But,  as  a Board  of  Guardians,  do  you  approve 
of  boarding  out?— I do,  for  this  reason— it  takes  them 
away  from  the  taint  of  the  workhouse. 

10561.  'Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  gives  them  a knowledge 
of  domestic  life  that  they  never  can  get  in  an  institu- 
tion?— Quite  so.  They  get  mixing  more  with  the:- 
people. 


Dee  36.  1903 

Mr.  Thomas 
Bryson. 


Mr.  John  M'Harge  examined. 


10562.  Chairman. — Did  the  Lisburn  Board  of  Guai 
dians  consider  this  question  ?— They  did. 

10563.  What  was  the  resolution  you  passed  on  th. 
iab5 V *°r  or  a2a’DEt  ■amalgamation  ? — For. 

10564.  How  many  unions  do  you  think  might  b- 
broken  up  in  the  county? — If  I were  speaking  for  thi 
ooard  of  Guardians  I would  have  to  say  two,  but  ! 
diticra  °U  8°  further  under  certain  stringent  con 

10565.  The  Board  of  Guardians  thought  two ; wha 
b your  own, view  of  the  matter? — I would  be  preparec 
iokaa  'whole  length,  leaving  one. 

10566.  That  would  be  leaving  some  central  ono7— 
yuite  so. 

paving  accommodation  for  the  sick  behind  a 
place?  Yes ; practically  leaving  the  present  poor 
aouses-that  is  the  Lisburn,  Lame,  and  the  rest— as 
pitals  as  far  as  possible,  and  do  away  with  all  else  : 
iaeS  centralise  far  as  possible. 
smiTi  ' ^ before  our  report  came  out  motoi 

nr?  Improved  to  a considerable  extent  yot 
980r/UT^er  and-  UP  th®  hospitals  in  such 
lfSuTw  ml,ght  come  to  .that  the  year  2000. 

,ou  heard  the  evidence  that  was  given  to-daj 
*7“™?  the  aged  and  infirm  from  all  over  th. 

sce  “7  obie‘*i“  “ 

fn  f-s  regards  the  various  classes  we  would  have 
01|r  of  the  workhouse  if  that  were  carried  out. 
you  would  send  to  the  lunatic  asylum  oi 
auxiliary  lunatic  asylums?— Yes. 


10571.  The  children  ?— That  is  a difficult  question. 
Theoretically,  they  should  be  boarded  out,  but  my  ex- 
perience of  it  is  that  it  is  a patch-work  system  ; it  does 
not  work ; you  cannot  get  people  to  take  them. 

10572.  That  is  a very  unusual  piece  of  evidence? 

It  is  the  truth. 

10573.  There  are  some  special  circumstances  in  the 
Lisburn  Union  I expect  that  makes  it  difficult?— I don’t 
think  so. 

10574.  Small  farmers  won’t  take  them  ? — No. 

10575.  Have  you  a ladies’  committee  there?— We  had 
a lady  that  looked  after  them. 

10576.  No;  a ladies’  committee?— No  ; I don't  think 
so. 

10577.  If  you  had  a ladies’  committee  there  is  nobody 
who  would  make  inquiries  and  get  children  boarded  out 
more  successfully  ? — I may  say  that  I have  had  inquiries 
made  of  me  by  persons  who  wanted  them,  but  they 
found  difficulties  in  the  way. 

10578.  What  were  the  difficulties  ? — They  think  they 
would  not  be  very  useful  to  them,  and  they  would  be 
inspected  very  closely,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
would  exceed  the  profit ; the  game  would  not  be  worth 
the  candle. 

10579.  How  much  do  you  give  in  your  union? I 

cannot  say  exactly.  I should  say  3s.  or  4s.  a week,  but 
I am  only  speaking  from  memory;  I could  not  say 
exactly. 

10580.  About  £6  a year  would  it  lie? — Possibly,  I 
give  you  that  under  reserve. 

10581.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Ycu  have  not  tried  the 


Mr.  John 
M'Harge. 
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Dee.  10  1903.  exPeriment  much.  I see  you  have  only  two  boarded 
— L out? — We  are  willing  to  board  out  any  we  can,  but 
Mr.  John  people  don’t  come  forward. 

M'Harge,  10582.  In  other  unions  not  far  away  there  is  competi- 

tion for  the  children  ? — It  may  be  the  circumstances  of 
the  district ; the  districts  differ  very  much. 

10583.  Chairman. — I think  if  you  get  a ladies’  com- 
mittee it  will  help  you  in  the  matter? — I think  when 
all  is  said  and  done  there  will  be  a residuum  that  must 
be  attended  to — that  won’t  be  got  out. 

10584.  If  they  never  come  in  you  cannot  get  them 
out.  If  you  don’t  admit  children  to  the  workhouse  of 
the  future  ? — That  is  another  aspect  of  the  question. 

10585.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  much  do  you  give  for 
keeping  the  boarded-out  children  ; the  two  you  have? — 
I said  my  impression  is  from’  3s.  to  4s. 

10586.  If  you  increased  the  amount  would  you  not 
have  plenty  of  applicants  ? — Might  have ; I could  not 
say ; but  even  so,  the  question  still  remains,  will  they 
get  properly  trained  and  equipped  for  the  struggle  for 
existence  afterwards  ; will  they  be  trained  to  industrial 
habits ; there  is  that  question  to  be  considered. 

Dr.  Bigger. — The  experience  is  that  nearly  every 
foster  mother  adopts  the  child  when  it  becomes  fifteen  ; 
they  nearly  all  do  adopt  them. 

10587.  Chairman.— They  really  fall  into  the  home 
life? — I quite  approve  of  it,  but  I see  some  difficulties. 

10588.  Don’t  you  think  the  training  of  the  home  life 
is  better  than  that  of  an  institution  ? — It  is,  if  it  can  be 
managed.  I should  be  the  last  to  throw  difficulties  in 
the  way. 

Chairman. — I think  if  you  get  a ladies’  committee 
appointed  you  will  be  doing  a good  deal  to  remove  diffi- 
culties out  of  the  way. 

10589.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  ought  to  try  a ladies’ 
committee  and  see  if  they  cannot  find  suitable  homes 
for  some  of  your  children  ; you  have  a number  of  in- 
teresting children  in  your  house  who  are  wasting  their 
time  ? — How  is  that  worked  in  other  places  ? 

Chairman. — Simply  the  Guardians  name  a com- 
mittee ; they  need  not  be  Guardians — outsiders. 

10590.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Select  a committee  of  four 
or  five  ladies  who  have  time  at  their  disposal  and  are 
energetic  and  willing  to  undertake  the  work  of  looking 
after  the  children?— We  had  a lady  Guardian  who 
looked  after  them  very  closely ; she  was  a committee 
in  herself — Mrs.  Keightly. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — You.  could  hardly  expect  one  lady 
to  do  all  the  work. 

10591.  Chairman. — You  want  ladies  from  different 
parts  of  the  union  to  eaoh  look  after  one  parish  or  dis- 
^ ould  you  be  in  favour  of  sending  women  with 
illegitimate  children  to  a penitentiary  ? — I have  not  con- 
sidered that  question.  I suppose  there  should  be  some- 
thing done  in  that  line  for  these  people. 

10592.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  did  not  consider  the 
•question  of  union  rating  as  against  divisional  rating  or 
■ dispensary  ?— As  far  as  my  own  position  is  concerned 
the  electoral  division  rating  would  be  the  best  arrange- 
ment. I live  in  about  the  centre  of  the  district,  but 
. after  all  I don’t  think  it  is  fair ; I think  the  present 
system  works  pretty  well ; I know  they  are  all  fairly 
well  satisfied — all  the  members  of  the  board— and  I 
•don’t  believe  that  there  is  a single  person  getting  out- 
-door  relief  that  the  board  would  like  to  cut  off. 

10593.  Have  you  got  many  on  the  list?— We  have: 
we  have  generally  from  250  to  300. 

10594.  Getting  on  an  average  2s.  a week  or  3s.  ? 

?*" » m’£ht  be  the  average. 

10595.  You  think  there  is  no  person  in  receipt  that 
is  not  entitled  to  it?— I don’t  think  there  is.  Two  of 
-the  most  economical  members  of  the  board  were  selected 
as  a committee  to  go  round  Lisburn,  and  the  report  of 
these  members  was  that  there  was  not  a soul  in  Lisburn 
1 iaca£U't  st”k6  off ; we  SO  over  the  list  periodically. 

10596.  In  the  event  of  amalgamation  how  would  you 
continue  the  management  of  the  system ; would  you 
leave  it  as  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians,  or  would 
you  alter  it  m any  way  to  a county  administration  or 
dispensary  ?— To  a certain  extent  I fancy  you  would  need 
to  alter  it.  Suppose,  for  instanoe,  you  make  a bie 
central  institution  to  send  the  infirm  to  I think  a 
committee  would  be  the  best  in  that  case. 

. 1(^7-  Could  not  tIie  Guardians,  in  their  respective 

localities,  look  after  the  looal  hospital  ? Quite  so* 

,s7ly'ontract  for  the  pay  of  the  'infirm 
that  they  boarded  in  the  central  union  of  the  county?— 
They  could  ; that  would  do.  J 

10599.  That  would  bs  a simple  msthod,  and  would 
not  arcane  muoh  opposition  1— That  woiid  do  rare 
nicely.  J 


the  body  would  meet  as  a District  Council  ?—Yes  t 
case  of  the  Lisburn  Union  there  is  a difficult^  v““e 
thej  don’t  meet  „ a District  OonLi 
Guardians;  we  have  two  District  Coimcils  S ° 
mated  to  form  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Tw  tga' 
separately  as  District  Councils,  and  on  different  s ' 
and  combine  together  to  form  the  Board  of  Guardi  ^ 
so  that  difficulty  arises  there.  Cardans, 

10601.  But  still  you  could  get  over  it?— I point  n„t  * 
you  that  it  would  need  to  be  looked  into.  P 4 out 
10602.  Have  you  any  view  as  regards  the  ouMtin„  t 
county  boundaries — that  is  to  leave  every  count?* 
in  itself  in  the  administration  of  its  own  affaire?—^ 
have  the  administration  except  in  the  case  of  the  Pol! 
Law.  I don’t  know  whether  it  would  work  well  SW 
Lisburn. 

10603.  Now,  for  instance,  if  the  Guardians  were  em 
powered  to  board  out  at  a neighbouring  union  wm-U 
it  not  work  out  all  right.  If  there  was  a countv  wort 
house  convenient  to  another  union  outside  that  count! 
they  could  bargain  with  that  county  for  the  upkeen  of 
their  destitute  poor?— Yes  ; that  would  be  advisable 
10604.  Some  witnesses  we  have  heard  seemed  to  think 
that  the  counties  should  be  units  in  themselves  for ^ 
administrative  purposes  ; you  did  not  think  over  the 
matter  ? — I did  many  a time,  but  I don’t  see  just  at  the 
moment  that  it  is  advisable.  Of  course  you  understand 
the  way  we  are  at-  Lisburn ; half  the  union  is  in  the 
County  Down  ; at  present  the  two  counties  contribute 
for  the  support  of  the  place  ; if  you  divide  them  you 
cut  them  into  small  fragments,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  that  would  be  satisfactory  or  not;  you  need 
to  have  a pretty  fair  area  of  charge  to  work  one  of 
those  places. 

10605.  Of  course  it  is  a matter  for  close  inquiry?— It 
is  a matter  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  run  contrary  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  your  Commission.  You  are  to  effect 
amalgamation ; this  would  be  a sectionizing. 

10606.  No  ; it  would  be  only  marking  put  mote 
clearly  the  lines  of  the  different  administrative  coun- 
ties; don’t  you  think  there  is  some  little  difficulty  in 
having  two  counties  interlocked  in  that  way?— We  have 
not  found  any  as  yet ; there  may  be  a difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  any  scheme  you  would  draw  up  for  Parliament 
10607.  You  have  no  views  to  give  on  that  particular 
point  ?— No  ; nothing  definite.  There  is  the  question  of 
casuals  ; we  are  plagued  with  them  to  an  extent  that  is 
unusual ; we  are  a distributing  centre  for  Antrim, 
Lurgan,  Banbridge,  and  Newry,  from  what  the  police 
tell  me.  Newry  is  the  only  place  that  surpasses  us  in 
the  North  of  Ireland ; we  have  about  4,000  a year; 
eighty  a week. 

10608.  Chairman.— What  do  you  think  about  it?— 
If  the  scheme  I have  outlined  is  carried  out  it  would 
solve  the  question  automatically,  but  if  not  I think  we 
should  be  provided  with  more  powers  in  regard  to  those 
people. 

10609.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  powers  they 
have  in  England  of  detaining  them  ? — That  is  what  we 
proposed,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  board  once  or 
twice 

10610.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient?— I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  sufficient,  but  it  would  tend 
towards  it. 

10611.  If  you  could  close  your  workhouse  they  have 
no  place  to  go  to? — I have  already  given  you  the  proviso 
that  it  would  tend  to  solve  it. 

10612.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Still  there  ought  to  he 
some  provision  for  a person  who  was  destitute  and  had 
no  shelter?- — 'Yes;  and  it  would  be  a danger  to  the 
community  if  there  were  not. 

10613.  And  also  it  would  be  very  uncharitable?— 
Yes. 

10614.  If  some  arrangement  could  be  made  that  the 
Guardians  would  be  empowered  to  furnish  the  cost  of  a 
bed  and  breakfast  for  a person  of  that  kind  would  it 
not  be  a simple  method? — It  would  ; but  it  is  not  on  the 
score  of  expense  that  we  deal  with  this  question ; it  is 
on  moral  and  sentimental  grounds  ; they  give  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  workhouse  besides. 

10616.  Supposing  the  casual  or  tramp  had  to  go  to 
the  police  station  and  state  his  case  to  the  sergeant, 
and  the  sergeant  would  have  power  to  give  him.  a ticket 
to  some  lodging-house  where  he  would  get  his  bed  and 
breakfast,  and  the  Guardians  should  pay  for  it?— That 
would  be  quite  satisfactory. 

10616.  The  sergeant  would  know  him,  and  if  he  came 
often  would  begin  to  deal  with  him  in  another  way?— 
Yes.  We  are  in  the  vicinity  of  a big  town,  with  hos- 
pitals ; our  poor  sometimes  have  to  go  to  Belfast 
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10617.  Chaieman. — You  have  got  two  hospitals  in 
r own  town  ? — Yes ; but  in  special  circumstances 
thev  hare  to  go  to  Belfast.  Of  course  we  have  the 
oower  of  sending  them  by  admitting  them  into  the 
workhouse  first  and  then  sending  them,  but  there  are 
cases  arise,  and  there  is  one  case  occurs  to  me  at  the 
moment— that  of  a child  suffering  from  intussusception— 
that  child  was  taken  away  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
twelve  miles  off,  in  Belfast,  and  its  life  was  saved,  and 
the  decision  to  send  it  there  was  arrived  at  in  an  hour. 
I think  the  Guardians  should  have  the  power  to  bear 
the  cost  of  such  a thing. 

10618.  You  propose  the  Guardians  should  have  the 
power  to  send  any  poor  person? — Not  to  send,  but  to 
bear  the  cost  after  they  are  sent,  when  they  have  in- 
vestigated the  matter ; it  would  have  been  too  late  in 
this  case. 

10619-  Able  to  defray  the  co9t  of  any  poor  persons 
Being  sent  to  hospital? — Yes  ; that  you  should  relax  the 
bonds  of  red  tape. 

10620.  It  is  the  bonds  of  red  tape  m the  unions  and 
hospitals.  One  person  suggested  what  you  suggest,  but 
that  it  should  be  on  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the 
relieving  officers  ? — Yes ; or  any  medical  officer  at  all. 


10621.  Dr.  Bigger. — I suppose  you  would  say  dispen- 
sary doctor? — I should  like  to  relax  this  red  tape 
business. 

10622.  You  must  draw  the  line  somewhere  ; if  a per- 
son is  able  to  pay  a private  medical  man  why  should  he 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  afterwards ; if  it  is  a poor 
person  then  the  Guardians  might  pay  afterwards? — 
Well,  that  seems  reasonable  ; subject,  of  course,  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

10623.  Chairman. — Their  approval  would  not  be 
necessary  to  that? — I should  think  it  would  be  in  this 
case ; it  might  be  abused.  I should  think  there  should 
be  proper  precautions  taken. 

10604.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  its  being  abused  ; 
it  does  not  give  a person  any  pleasure  to  go  to  hospital  ? 
— In  districts  surrounding  a big  town  where  there  are 
hospitals  available  they  should  be  made  available. 

10625.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  you  like  to  give  more 
liberty  to  Guardians  or  their  medical  officers  to  send 
cases  to  large  city  hospitals  without  going  into  the 
workhouse  at  all  ? — That  is  the  gist  of  my  evidence. 

10626.  At  a fixed  rate  per  day  or  week? — That  would 
be  too  delicate  a matter  for  me  to  go  into. 


Dec.  16,  1903. 

Mr.  John 
M'Harge. 


The  Sitting  was  adjourned. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (TRET, AND). 


Lee.  17^1003.  TWENTIETH  PUBLIC  S1TTIN G — THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  1?th, 

At  the  Courthouse,  Belfast. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairm.au),  Air.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger 


Dr.  George 
St  George. 


Dr.  George  St.  George  examined. 
10627.  Chairman.— You  are  tlie  Medical  Officer  of 


a hospital  is  it  will  be  availed  of  by  the  neighbourhood 
more  than  the-  more  distant  places.  There  is  a ven- 
iarge  extern,  but  that  does  not  draw  on  the  fundi  /f 
the  infirmary.  I simply  give  advice  free ; the  patients 
get  tiie  prescription,  and  must  provide  their  own  jJ 
cine  outside ; there  are  about  560  externs,  but  far' 
have  to  provide  their  own  medicine ; they  don't  « 


the  Lisburn  County  Infirmary  ?— Yes,  the  County 
Antrim  Infirmary. 

10628.  Would  you  just  let  the  Commission  know  your 
views? — Of  course  I can  say  nothing  on  the  amalga- 
mation of  unions ; that  point  is  beyond  me ; I think 

myself,  of  course,  there  are  too  many  unions  in  ullCii  UW11  lucu,cme . 

but  1x3  an.y  i^ea1a,s  what  unions  should  the  hospital  anything  at  all  except  tlie  paper  tL'  W 

he  broken  up,  or  how  it  should  be  done,  is  beyond  my  scription  is  written  on.  " d*" 

ideas.  But  from  a medical  point  of  view  I think  it 
would  be  wise  if  the  hospitals  at  present  attached  to 
unions  were  -disassociated  from  them  so  as  to  relieve 
them  of  the  idea  of  pauperism,  and  made,  if  possible, 
district  hospitals,  or  abolished,  as  might  follow  amal- 
gamation. I think  there  is  great  necessity  for  some 
form  i 


scription  is  written  < 

10639.  Do  you  treat  many  extern  patients  for  su 
cal  diseases  ' Very  few,  except  exceptionally  su 

fractures  of  the  arm  or  collar  bone,  and  small  a 
dents. 


there  is  great  necessity  for  some 
district  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  over 
and  above  the  present  fever  hospitals  to  which  respect- 
able people  might  go  on  payment.  As  it  stands  at 
present  a respectable  person  of  the  middle  class  lias 
nowhere  to  go  except  to  the  union,  and  the  con- 
sequences are  they  are  nursed  often  in  their  own 
hemes,  with  the  result  of  spreading  infection  through 
the  house  and  neighbourhood. 

10629.  Of  course  yon  know  that  the  fever  hospitals 
attached  to  the  workhouses  are  largely  availed  of  by 
respectable  people?— Fairly. 

10630.  Much  more  so  than  the  infirmaries  ? — I quite 
agree  with  you.  I also  think  that  there  should  be 
some  attempt  made  to  try  and  get  patients  to  pay.  In 
the  infirmary,  of  which  I am  surgeon  for  the  last  three 
Years,  we  have  been  trying  to  get  patients  to  pay  and 
we  find  it  worked  very  successfully  The  year  before 
last  we  got  £91  in  small  sums  from  paying  patients, 
and  last  year,  that  is  tlie  year  ended  30th  November, 
1903,  the  fees  rose  to  £160. 

10631.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  that  in- 
crease?—Simply  that  we  ai'e  working  them  more  into 
the  habit  of  giving.  On  the  line  of  admission  the 
governor  puts  the  rank  in  life  of  the  patient;  his 
means  and  whether  it  is  the  bread-winner  or  otherwise 
is  coming  in ; puts  on  what  lie  thinks  right,  and  tells 
the  patient  or  his  friends  that  he  thinks  so  and  so 
should  be  done,  and  they  pay  that  sum  so  much  weekly, 
or  else  when  they  are  leaving. 

10632.  There  is  no  compu/lsion? — No  compulsion 
whatever ; they  pay  sums  varying  from  Is.  6 d.  to  10s. 

10633.  You  have  no  power? — No  power  at  all. 

10634.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  yon 
to  get  the  power  ? — At  present  it  is  working  very  well. 

10635.  You  don’t  see  any  necessity  for  the  power? — 
As  far  as  my  hospital  is  concerned  it  is  working  very 
well. 

10636.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  really  giving  as 
much  as  th.ey  can  afford  ? — I do.  Of  course  we  have 
jrivate  wards  as  well,  for  which  a patient-  pays  a much 
arger  sum  for  getting  the  use  of  that  private  ward, 
but  that  is  not  so  much  availed  of  as  the  general  ward 
of  the  hospital.  In  reference  to  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  -the  county  infirmary  last  year,  ending  30th  of 
November,  I treated  335  cases  in  the  hospital,  and 
thoie  are  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  Now  at  the 
present  moment — to-day— I have  patients  in  the  hospi- 
tal from  Ballycastle,  Ballymoney,  two  from  Bally- 
mena, two  from  Cullybackey,  Ramdalstown,  Toome 
Bridge,  Crumlin,  Antrim,  etc.  Last  month  I dis- 
charged a patient  from  Portrush. 

10637;  Dr.  Bigger.— -Is  it  anything  like  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  immediate  district  round  Lis- 
burn ? — Oh,  no. 

10638.  They  are  exceptional  cases  ?— They  are  ; the 
same  would  apply  no  matter  where  the  hospital  was  in 
Ireland ; people  think  a great  deal  about  sending 
patients  away  from  their  friends,  and  no  matter  where 


E 


10640.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  changes 
desirable  m connection  with  the  county  infinnaryi- 
Nothing,  except  that  I think  it  would  be  advisable  if 
the  Board  of  Guardians  had  power  to  send  patients  to 
me  in  difficult  cases  ; the  dispensary  doctors  do  send 
them  to  me  from  a distance,  but  then  a patient  has 
to  pay  his  own  expenses  coming,  and  I think  in  cases 
where  they  are  not  able  to  pay  their  own  expenses  I 
don’t  see  why  the  authorities  should  not  pay  them. 
Of  course  Lisburn  contributes  very  largely  to  the  in- 
firmary. Two  years  ago  we  had  a large  bazaar  in 
Lisburn,  and  raised  £1,100,  with  which  we  put  the 
whole  infirmary  into  thorough  repair ; refloored  every- 
thing ; put  in  ventilating  shafts  into  all  the  wards, 
and  put  up,  as  you  saw  yourselves,  an  operating 
theatre,  and  made  it  up-to-date.  Then,  again,  at  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee,  1887,  tlie  town  bought,  and  pre- 
sented the  house  next  door,  to  make  the  nurses'  home, 
the  private  ward,  which  is  now  attached  and  part  of 
the  building  of  the  county  infirmary,  and  in  1897  they 
presented  us  with  an  ambulance  which  cost  £112, 

10641.  What  does  your  annual  subscription  amount 
to  ?— I suppose  it  would  be  about  £400  between  col- 
lections and  one  thing  and  another ; the  mills  sub- 
scribe, and  the  people  about,  and  the  churches  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

10642.  The  County  Council  contributes? — £600  and 
my  salary ; that  is  £94,  and  out  of  that  they  receive 
£30  from  the  Corporation  of  Belfast,  and  £3  14i 
towards  my  salary. 

10643.  Do  the  Corporation  of  Belfast  receive  £30 
value? — They  do,  and  more. 

10644.  Do  many  patients  go  from  Belfast  to  it?- 
Yes ; there  are,  at  present,  three  patients  from  Belfast 
in  it;  we  have  between  thirty  and  forty  every  year 
from  Belfast 

10645.  Is  that  from  Dunmurry? — No;  inside  the 
boundary. 

10646.  Balmoral  ? — Perhaps  so  ; some  come  from  the 
other  end  of  the  town. 

10647.  Chairman. — Would  those  people  who  had 
family  connections  with  Lisburn  ? — Some,  and  some- 

Eerhaps  it  is  egotistical  to  say — have  heard  of  me,  I 
ave  a patient  wanting  to  come  in  from  Ballymena, 
and.  won’t  come  until  my  arm  is  well.  I have  not  been 
in  Ballymena  since  I was  at  school  there  as  a boy. 

10648.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  your  funds  ample? — This 
year  we  had  a balance,  for  the  first  time,  of  £80  over 
and  above  our  expenditure.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barbour 
presented  £1,000  to  the  infirmary,  to  be  invested  on 
condition  of  the  infirmary  remaining  in  Lisburn;  if 
it  is  removed  from  Lisburn  that  is  forfeited. 

10649.  Do  you  get  many  patients  from  the  County 
Down  ? — Forty  or  fifty  a year,  and  these  patients  must 
pay  10s.  a week  to  come  in ; that  is  understood. 

i0650.  You  won’t  admit  a person  free  from  O'6 
County  Down  ? — -No. 

10651.  Would  you  suggest  any  changes  in  reference 
to  that  ? — Yes ; I went  to  the  County  Council  of  Down 
twice  on  a deputation ; the  first  time  they  were  rather 
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gainst  us,  but  the  last  time  they  appeared  inclined 
to  meet  us,  partly  when  they  saw  the  names  and  resi- 
dences of  the  patients  who  came,  and  as  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  them  to 
a,rree  with  the  Antrim  Council  to  arrange  for  these 
patients,  the  County  Antrim  Council,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Management,  asked  could  we  sug- 
gest what  should  bo  done.  I suggested  we  should  go 
in  for  a policy  of  reciprocity — the  County  Down  Coun- 
cil should  give  10s.  a week  for  their  patients  and  we 
should  give  10s.  a week  for  any  Antrim  ones  who  went 
into  Down ; but  if  a patient  paid  anything  for  his 
keep  that  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  10s.  charged 
to  the  County  Down,  and  vice  versa ; it  is  only  in 
preliminary  negotiations  at  present. 

10652.  Do  you  think  that  would  meet  the  case  ? — I 
think  it  would,  because  by  the  Act  there  would  be  a 
member  of  the  Down  County  Council  on  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  County  Antrim  Infirmary,  the 
same  as  at  present  with  the  Belfast  Corporation— Dr. 
O’Connell  represents  the  Corporation  of  Belfast  on 
the  Infirmary  Board. 

10653.  You  have  an  ambulance  in  connection  with 
your  infirmary? — Yes,  it  was  given  to  us. 

10654.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  the  working  of  it  ? — 
It  is  used  fairly  about  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  at 
any  distance,  because  we  have  to  charge  for  the  horsing 
of  'it— make  the  patient’s  friends  pay.  That,  I 
think,  could  also  he  well  managed  if  they  allowed  us 
a grant  for  the  expense  of  horsing  so  as  to  allow  the 
patients  to  be  brought  in  free  ; it  is  a very  fine  ambu- 
lance, and  I think  it  is  a pity  it  is  not  more  used. 

10655.  I don’t  think  it  is  a general  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  county  infirmaries ; you  are  rather  excep- 
tional?—Yes;  we  make  the  patients  pay  the  horsing 
of  it,  but  even  that  sometimes  presses  on  poor  people 
who  have  to  be  brought  in. 

10656.  Should  the  County  Council  have  power  to  de- 
fray all  necessary  expenses  of  the  infirmary  leaving  the 
subscriptions  for  improvements  and  matters  of  that, 
kind?— I think  it  would  be  better. 

10657.  You  think  it  would  really  work  better? — I do. 
10658.  You  are  in  a wealthy  district,  and  probably 
have  a larger  number  of  subscriptions  than  most 
county  infirmaries  in  Ireland? — Perhaps  so;  Lisburn 
is.  a very  large  manufacturing  centre,  and  the  workers 
in  the  mills  not  only  subscribe  freely,  but  the  owners 
of  the  mills  do. 

10659.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  that  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  closing  up  private  contributions? 
—I  would  think  not,  because  the  private  contributor 
would  be  still  a governor  and  have  a right  to  re- 
commend ; he  would  get  value  for  his  money. 

10660.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  was  mentioned  about  a 
patient  from  Lisburn  Union  having  been  sent  to  Bel- 
fast for  an  operation ; could  that  case  have  been  well 
enough  treated,  at  Lisburn  ? — Yes ; I am  connected  by 
telephone  with  Belfast ; I have  a very  large  consult- 
ing staff ; Professor  Sinclair  is  the  consulting  surgeon  ; 
Dr.  Calwell  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Dr.  Cecil  Shaw  is 
the  ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Campbell  is  the 
gyntecologist.  Those  are  all  honorary,  but  they 

are  available  at  short  intervale.  I have  a tele- 
phone- that  was  put  in  by  a private  friend. 

A case  of  appendicitis  was  sent  by  a local 
medical  _ man  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Mr. 
Kirk,  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  advised  the  Board  of 
Management  to  send  it  back  to  me,  as  they  thought  it 
was  crowded  enough  with  their  own  cases.  It  was 
done  so,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  medical  men  I 
operated  in  the  case  of  appendicitis.  In  that  case  of 
intussusception  the  doctor  thought  it  was  better  to 
send  it  to  the  Children’s  Hospital ; I have  a children’s 
ward,  especially  reserved  for  children,  and  I am  avail- 
able at  day  aim  night ; I have  a telephone  from  the 
infirm  ary  to  my  own  bedroom ; I.  have  a large  staff, 
and  a trained  matron,  and  a trained  nurse. 

10661-  Do  you  train  yon  own  nurses  ? — Yes. 

10662.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  probationers  ? 
—None  at  all ; we  won’t  let  them  have  less  than  a 
three  years’  course.  I lecture  during  the  winter  ; give 
tnirty-five  lectures,  and  see  that  they  are  examined  by 
^dependent  men  from  Belfast ; Mr.  Kirk  and  Mr. 
Calwell  act  as  my  examiners,  and  the  certificate  is 
granted  with  my  approval ; no  nurse  receives  a certifi- 
rate  until  she  has  completed  three  years’  training  in 
^jrda  and  has  passed  an  examination. 

10663.  Chairman. — How  much  has  the  present  in- 
“^ary  .cost. of . recent  years  for  structural  changes? — 

We  might  say  about  £600  or  £700i  last  year ; the 
County  Council  have  given  us  nothing  towards  im- 


Pr1°nftSenTM’  iand  t!}e,  house  is  indeed  in  bad  repair.  - I7  1on,  ' 

I.O664.  Is  it  an  old  town  house?— It  is  an  old  house  D ill1808* 
modified.  Dr  Geor„e 

10665.  It  is  not  a property  that  the  county  would  St.  George, 
lose  on  if  they  were  to  sell,  wishing  to  rebuild?— It 
would  have  to  be  pulled  down ; it  is  a good  site : 
there  is  a good  garden  beside  it. 

• b^6.66:  Would  the  house  not  sell?— I don’t  t.htok  s0  ; 
it  is  built  in  a curious  way,  like  an  E with  the  middle 
part  left  out,  and  that  would  be  very  awkward ; there 
have  been  so  many  changes  made  in  it. 

10667.  At  all  events  they  would  never  dream  of  pull- 
ing it  down  before  they  sold?— I think  not. 

10668.  Mr  Murnaghan.— At  present  it  is  not  county 
property?  I think  it  has  been  decided  that  the  in- 
firmaries are  not  county  property  but  the  Board  of 
Management  property;  I think  it  was  decided  in 
reference  to  Omagh. 

10669.  Dr.  Bigger. — I understand  the  decision  was 
the  other  way,  that  they  are  county  property? — I am 
not  sure.  Of  course  it  is  a very  old  house,  but  we 
have  improved  it  so  much  recently,  except  that  it  is 
a little  overcrowded. 

10670.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  would  be  glad  to 
see  a good  modem  hospital  erected  ? — I would. 

If  such  a modem  hospital  were  erected  do  you 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  open  any  other 
sick  wards  in  the  town  of  Lisburn  ? — Except  for  what 
you  might  call  incurables,  chronic  infirms,  rheumatic 
cases,  and  bronchitis  that  would  not  be  treated  in  a 
general  hospital  unless  you  added  infirm  wards  to 
those,  but  as  far  as  the  sick  and  surgical  cases  I 
would  say  no. 

10672.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  any  other 
provision  ? — That  is  what  I would  think ; my  ex- 
perience of  the  workhouse  in  Lisburn  is  that  there  are 
very  few  acute  cases — I am  excluding  fever  cases — 
there  are  very  few  acute  cases  in  it,  and  I know  for  the 
last  twenty  years  there  has  not  been  an  operation  per- 
formed in  it  of  any  consequence.  In  the  County 
Antrim  Infirmary,  last  year,  I did  eighty  or  ninety 
operations. 


10673.  You  have  a good  exercise  ground  there  ? — Oh, 
yes,  very  good,  half  an  acre  of  garden. 

10674.  For  patients  to  exercise? — Yes;  of  course. 
I don’t  receive  any  consumptive  cases  in;  there  is  a 
great  want  of  a sanatorium  for  the  county  into  which 
phthisical  cases  can  be  sent ; it  is  not  good  for  the 
sufferers,  and  worse  still  for  the  other  patients,  to 
treat  them  in  the  general  ward  of  a hospital,  and  if 
you  crowd  a number  of  phthisical  cases  in  an  ordinary 
ward  I don’t  think  it  is  good  for  the  patients ; some  at 
home  do  make  shelters,  and  open  air.  treatment  is 
greatly  wanted  for  the  North  of  Ireland  on  the  lines 
of  the  Forster  Greene’s  Hospital  in  Belfast. 

10675.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — An  attempt  has  been 
made,  on  a small  scale,  at  Cootehill? — I did  not  know 
that,  but  I think  it  would  be  a very  good  plan. 

10676.  Dr.  Rigper. — Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  sanatorium  treatment;  have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  with  regard  to  it? — Except  what  I have  sug- 
gested, that  the  open  air  treatment  of  the  cases  would 
be  desirable.  I think  that  while  lunatics  should  be 
sent  to  an  asylum,  imbeciles  should  be  treated  more 
on  the  style  of  trying  to  teach  them  something  and 
elevating  them  something,  on  the  style  of  the  epileptic 
colonies  in  England.  The  treatment  of  the  insane, 
of  course,  we  need  not  go  into  at  all ; I have  nothing 
to  do  with'  it. 


10677.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a considerable  quantity  of  land 
around  one  of  those  institutions — don’t  yon  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  scope  for  the  employment 
of  those  people  who  are  able  to  do  something? — You 

are  speaking  of  unions  ? 

10678.  Yes  ; don’t  you  think  it  would  bfc  desirable  to 
have  land  on  which  these  people  could  be  occupied 
in  doing  little  turns ; it  would  shorten  the  day  .on 
them  ; benefit  their  health  and  they  would  rest  better  ■ 
at  night  ? — Perfectly ; quite  true  ; and  I think  too 
that  it  would  also  make  them  feel  that  they  are  help- 
ing to  contribute  to  themselves ; I think  anything 
which  makes  persons  feel  that  they  are  not  paupers 
will  elevate  them  more  or  less. 

10679.  The  cases  I refer  to  are  the  infirm  and  aged 
people ; to  have  a place  where  those  able  to  work 
could  be  occupied  ? — I agree  with  you  ; it' would  raise' 
them  .above  the  idea  of  being  perfectly  destitute  if 
they  were  doing  something  for  themselves. 

2 Z 2 
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Dee.  17  1903.  10680.  Something  of  a home  farm  on  a large  scale 

— that  would  occupy  these  people  when  they  are  lit  to  do 
Dr.  Gteo’-ge  anything  ? — Yes,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  loafing 

St.  George.  around  the  yard. 

10681.  We  find,  as  we  go  on  our  visitation,  that  they 
are  cooped  up  in  wards  where  they  have  no  exercise 
and  very  little  ventilation  ; it  seems  to  me  that  in  any 


change  that  takes  place  some  central  place  should 
obtained  where  there  would  be  a good  deal  of  la  1 
about  it  that  these  people  could  be  be  kept,  while  th 
weather  was  good,  in  doing  little  turns  which,  perliant 
would  lighten  their  hours  ? — I quite  agree  with  you  ■ it 
would  make  them  sleep  better,  eat  better,  and  ii 
longer,  and  feel  that  they  had  some  interest  in  life  W 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Bell  examined. 


Dr  Elizabeth  10682.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  you  just  tell  the  mem- 
Bel1-  bers  of  the  Commission  your  views?— Miss  Blackburn, 

the  matron  of  the  Rescue  Maternity  Home,  is  here. 
We  wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  cases  of  un- 
married mothers  with  their  first  children — first  cases. 
We  have  here  a record  of  the  cases  helped  m our 
Rescue  and  Maternity  Home,  29,  Malone-place,  Bel- 
fast, during  the  past  three  years — thirty-two  cases  in 
all.  Mothers— married,  2;  in  service,  23;  m ware- 
rooms,  3 ; fever  nurse,  1 ; in  own  home,l ; dead,  1 ; 
fallen  again,  1 ; total,  32.  Children— living,  27 ; 
dead,  5 ; total,  32.  The  last  seven  cases  on  the  list 
were  women  we  kept  in  the  Home  after,  and  sometimes 
before  their  confinement,  and  whom  we  assisted  to  find 
suitable  foster-mothers  for  their  children.  We  found 
these  cases  the  most  hopeful,  and  two  years  ago  the  Ma- 
ternity Home  was  added  to  the  rescue  work  to  keep  these 
girls  out  of  the  maternity  ward  of  the  workhouse  from 
the  inmates  of  which  place  the  girl  was  likely  to 
acquire  a deeper  knowledge  of  evil,  and  come  out  later 
hopeless,  helpless,  and  reckless,  and  without  a friend 
to  help  her  or  her  child.  In  our  Maternity  Home  we 
take  the  women  m one  to  three  months  before  the 
birth  and  keep  them  three  weeks  to  three  months 
afterwards.  The  patients  pay  5s.  weekly,  or  some 
lady  interested  pays,  or  helps  to  pay,  the  amount. 
We  make  it  a rule  to  write  to  the  alleged  father,  and 
usually  the  paternity  is  not  denied.  In  two  cases 
help  was  given  in  a lump  sum,  and  in  two  the  mothers 
got  married.  The  keep  of  a child  in  a good  home 
costs,  usually,  about  5s.  weekly ; this  means  £13  a 
year ; a sum  the  girl  finds  it  impossible  to  pay  with- 
out assistance  out  of  her  small  wages.  Of  the  thirty- 
two  cases  we  have  had  twelve  have  been  helped  by  Dr. 
Bamardo ; at  present  he  is  helping  ten  cases  with 
sums  varying  from  2s.  6 d.  to  3s.  6 d.  weekly.  We  help 
the  mothers  to  get  suitable  employment  and  to  find 
suitable  foster-mothers  for  their  children ; we  encour- 
age them  to  visit  at  the  Home  frequently.  When  in  the 
Home,  as  patients,  we  keep  them  as  much  apart  as 
possible,  as  even  some  of  these  first  cases  are  not  suit- 
able for  treatment  with  others.  We  like  to  make  the 
mother  breastfeed  her  child,  if  only  for  a few  weeks, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  natural  bond  between  mother 
and  child.  We  would  like  to  extend  this  period,  and 
at  the  same  time  train  the  mother,  if  untrained,  to  fit 
her  for  better  paid  domestic  service.  In  the  after  care 
of  each  case  we  encourage  them,  as  I said,  to  visit 
the  Home,  and  here  again  we  find  it  best  not  to  let 
the  girls  meet.  We  see  that  they  visit  their  children, 
and  if  the  child  is  at  nurse,  out  of  Belfast,  we  advise 
the  mother  to  ask  for  part  of  a day  each  month  in- 
stead of  the  weekly  night  out.  We  would  like  to  look 
after  the  girl?  on  this  weekly  night  out  allowed  in 
domestic  service,  and  perhaps  teach  them  to  sew, 
make  clothes  for  themselves  and  their  children,  or 
. learn  anything  else  that  might  help  them  in  their 
positions  in  life. 

10683.  Is  the  period  that  you  keep  them  after  the 
birth  of  the  child  from  three  weeks  to  three  months? — 
Some  of  the  cases  we  would  like  to  keep  longer. 

•10684.  Is  the  difficulty  about  funds  your  reason  for 
not  keeping  them  longer? — Yes  ; the  girl  has  to  pay,  or 
some  one  interested  in  her.  It  is  altogether  a question 
of  money  ; some  we  could  not  keep.  Soane  girls  are  in 
good  situations,  and  would  not  stay  longer  than  three 
weeks,  and  they  get  back  to  their  situations,  and  a 
good  many  mistresses  take  back  the  girl. 

10685.  Dr.  Bigger.— And  look  after  them?— Yes; 
they  are  very  good  to  them  now  ; they  used  not  to  take 
them  back. 

10686.  Chairman. — 'Have  you  had  repetitions? — One 
out  of  those  thirty-two,  and  that  girl  was  in  and  out  of 
a workhouse  in  her  childhood,  and  came  from  Hampton 
House-one  of  the  industrial  homes. 

10687.  That  was  hardly  a case  for  you  to  take  at  all  ? 
, She  was  a very  nice  girl  ; we  hoped  she  would  be  all 


right ; she  has  a second  baby  now,  bom  in  the  work- 
house ; it  was  another  girl  we  blamed. 

10688.  Would  it  be  at  all  attributable  to  the  facilitv 
with  which  they  can  come  and  go  to  your  Home  and  tet 
rid  of  the  child?— Oh,  no;  it  was  really  this  girl’s 
companion  we  blamed  for  leading  her  wrong  a second 
time,  and  she  stopped  coming  to  the  Home. 

10689.  You  did  not  take  in  any  case  a second  time?— 
No,  not  this  girl ; she.  went  to  the  workhouse.  'We 
have  taken  two  second  cases,  but  they  were  quite  separate 
from  the  others,  and  counted  as  rescue  cases ; we  got 
them  out  of  the  Magdalens. 

10690.  Are  you  short  of  funds? — No,  sir. 

Miss  Blackburn. — Funds  are  collected  in  the  town. 

3.0691.  Chairman.— Do  you  find  that  you  can  raise 
enough  money  for  your  ordinary  working  expenses  ?- 
We  have  done  so  ; but  it  means  a good  deal  of  work  for 
the  ladies. 

10692.  You  have  trouble  to  collect  it? — Yes. 

Dr.  Bell. — Dr.  Bamardo  helps  the  girls  afterwards. 

Miss  Blackburn. — Some  of  these  girls  would  not  have 
been  able  to  support  their  children. 

30693.  Chairman — Are  you  the  medical  attendant 
to  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

10694.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  your  com- 
mittee would  be  willing  if  the  Board  of  Guardians  or 
local  authorities  came  to  the  decision  to  ask  yon 
whether  you  would  be  willing  to  accept  first  cases?— 
We  refuse  no  first  cases. 

10695.  And  if  necessary  you  would  even  accept  second 
cases? — Yes  ; but  we  would  not  like  them  to  mix  with 
first  eases. 

10696.  Of  course  not? — These  would  be  treated  as 
rescue  cases. 


10697.  If  the  Boards  of  Guardians  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  wise  to  exclude  all  women 
under  these  circumstances  from  workhouses  in  future, 
would  you  be  willing,  as  far  as  your  institution  per- 
mits, to  accept  all  such  cases  ? — Do  you  mean  third  and 
fourth  cases? 

10698.  Every  case  in  fact? — I could  not  answer. 

10609.  As  far  as  first  cases  go  you  certainly  would?— 
Yes ; we  are  just  interested  in  first  eases  and  occasion- 
ally in  rescue  cases  and  young  girls. 

10700.  The  difficulty  would  be  if  the  Guardians  were 
not  enabled  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  that  class  there 
might  be  a difficulty  in  merely  handing  over  some?— 
First  cases  are  so  much  more  hopeful. 

10701.  One  would  hope  that  one  would  see  the  last 
of  these  chronic  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  if  some 
efforts  were  made  to  exclude  them  from  assorting 
together  without  any  classification  ? — Yes  ; even  some 
of  the  second  and  even  third  cases  are  not  so  bad. 

10702.  I think  you  might  talk  it  over  with  your  com- 
mittee?— I think  so. 

10703.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'Was  it  started  altogether  for 
first  eases? — Yes ; it  was  really  started  on  account  of 
these  first  cases ; those  seven  cases  we  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  and  the  maternity  ward  was 
opened  not  to  let  them  go  into  the  world. 

10704.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — How  long  has  your  institu- 
tion been  in  operation  ? — Only  two  years  for  the  mater- 
nity part,  but  before  that  we  helped  some  of  the  gm», 
keeping  them  before  and  after. 

10705.  So  you  have  not  had  any  lengthened  experi- 
ence  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  you  are  doing ; ™ 
fruits  may  be  later  on  1 — They  may.  ... 

10706.  Dr.  Bigger.— Are  the  committee  satisfied 
far  as  they  have  gone? — Yes  ; and  really  the  girls  0 
well,  and  they  are  very  grateful  and  thankful. 

Mr.  Oswald. — Soane  years  ago  a member  of  our  cr 
dians  moved,  and  I was  a supporter,  that  this  3 
should  be  appointed  a warden  to  our  institution, 
the  end  of  a few  weeks  we  found  this  lady  was  *■ 
so  many  cases  down  to  us  that  we  had  to  wl*~  j 
her  name  as  a warden,  for  one  of  the  Guardians 
that  if  these  poor  girls  who  went  to  this  in8  , 
could  not  pay  they  brought  them  down  to  the  ga 
the  master  had  to  admit  them. 
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10707.  Chairman. — That  is  owing  to  want  of  funds, 
which  naturally  is  to  be  expected.  What  we  wanted 
to  find  out  was  would  the  Guardians  be  willing  to 
supply  funds  if  the  machinery  was  well  managed. 


Mr.  Oswald.— You  will  find  we  have  plenty  of  ^ 17  lgog 
machinery. 

Miss  Blackburn. — This  Home  was  in  connection  with  Dr.  Elizabeth 
the  Midnight  Mission ; that  was  the  foundation  of  it.  Bell. 


Dr.  David  Wilson  examined. 


10708.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  appear  for  the  Belfast 
Rural  District  Council  No.  1? — Yes. 

10709.  Would  you  just  let  us  know  what  your  views 

are? in  answer  to  the  queries  we  received  the  Council 

are  opposed  to  separation  unless  we  are  separated  for 
all  purposes,  and  to  No.  2 question  there  was  no  reply. 

10710.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  separation  of  the  Bel- 
fast Rural  District  from  the  Belfast  Union  ? — Yes. 

10711.  It  was  mentioned  here  yesterday  that  you 
•were  willing  to  be  separated  ? — It  was  never  put  before 
the  District  Council. 

10712.  That  was  not  the  decision  of  the  District 
Council? — It  was  not;  the  decision  of  the  District 
Council  was  that  they  were  opposed  to  be  separated. 

10713-  Chairman. — -Unanimously? — Yes,  it  was. 

10714.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  answer  here  “that  this 
Council  is  opposed  to  the  separation  of  the  Belfast 
Union  unless  at  the  same  time  the  Belfast  Rural  Dis- 
trict as  a county  district  is  obliterated  and  divided  be- 
tween the  surrounding  districts”? — Yes. 

10715.  Chairman. — 'You  don’t  like  too  small  an  area 
of  charge  ? — No,  sir  ; we  don’t  wish  to  be  separated  for 
Poor  Law  purposes. 

10716.  On  account  of  the  area  of  charge? — Yes. 

10717.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  want  to  keep  beside 
the  rich  neighbour  ? — We  want  to  be  where  it  would  be 
convenient  for  the  poor. 

10718.  Dr.  Bigger. — No.  3? — All  pauper  children 
should  be  boarded  out  in  unions  to  foster  parents  to 
nurse,  and  as  far  ns  possible  boarded  out  to  small 
fanners  and  brought  up  to  a country  life. 

10719.  You  would  rather  have  them  brought  up  as 
farm  labourers  than  mill-hands? — Certainly. 

10720.  Query  No.  4 ? — In  unions  like  Belfast  the  law 
and  procedure  and  the  administration  should  be  so 
altered  that  the  children  could  be  boarded  out  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  union. 

10721.  You  could  do  that  at  present? — It  is  only  in 
very  few  eases  it  has  been  done  in  my  presence,  and  I 
have  been  a long  time  in  the  workhouse  as  a Guardian. 
Powers  to  adopt  the  children  extended,  and  generally 
to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Guardians  as  to  the  boarding 
out  of  children,  also  to  send  paupers  back  to  their  own 
districts  who  have  not  worked  at  least  six  months  in 
the  union. 

10722.  Would  not  that  be  very  troublesome  to  work  ; 
would  not  the  other  districts  require  to  have  the  same 
power  of  sending  you  cases  in ; would  it  not  mean  a 
good  deal  of  inconvenience? — Of  course  we  would  be 
taking  and  giving  ; we  would  have  to  receive  our  own 
and  give  away  the  strangers. 

10723.  No.  5? — We  recommend  a sanatorium  for 
consumptives. 

10724.  Do  you  wish  to  enlarge  upon  that  in  any 
way?— No,  sir. 

10725.  Chairman. — There  is  one  for  the  city  of  Bel- 
fast?— There  is  a Forster  Green  Hospital ; not  on  the 
rates. 

10726.  Is  there  one  in.  contemplation  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

10727.  Dr.  Bigger.— No.  6? — No  reply. 

10728.  No.  7? — Sick,  insane  poor,  not  destitute, 
should  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  treatment ; the  Guar- 
dians should  have  power  to  set  apart  a ward  or  wards 
and  fix  the  scale  of  payment. 

10729.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  largely  availed 
of? — I think  it  would. 

10730.  You  have  a number  that  pay  for  the  cost  of 
maintenance  ? — Yes. 

10731.  You  would  rather  have  that  extended  so  as  to 
make  different  scales  of  charges? — Certainly. 

10732.  Would  you  say  what  the  scale  might  extend 
to — from  the  lowest  to  the  highest? — -We  did  not  think 
of  that. 

10733.  Anything  about  the  lunatics? — No  ; we  did 
not  say  anything  about  that. 


10734.  Chairman. — You  have  a large  number  in  Bel-  Dr.  David 
fast — 'between  130  and  150.  Is  there  a desire  on  the  Wilson, 
part  of  the  Guardians  to  get  them  out  ? — There  is. 

10735-  Dr.  Bigger. — Regarding  tramps? — A labour 
or  task  should  be  imposed  on  all,  with  a power  to  de- 
tain them  until  completed. 

10736.  Habitual  tramps? — They  should  be  detained 
and  prosecuted  as  vagrants. 

10737.  Do  you  wish  to  enlarge  on  that? — I do  not. 

10738.  Mr.  Mcrnaghan. — Do  you  speak  as  a pro- 
fessional gentleman  or  a representative  of  the  Guar- 
dians ? — A representative  of  the  District  Council. 

10739.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council  ? — Yes. 

10740.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — When  you  say  your  body 
is  opposed  to  separation  I would  like  to  know  from  you 
what  you  mean  by  that?— We  don’t  wish  to  be  sepa- 
rated and  joined  to  Larne,  Lisburn,  or  Antrim  Unions. 

10741.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a waste  of  force 
in  having  a larger  number  of  institutions  than  is 
actually  necessary? — Yes. 

10742.  And  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made,  I 
suppose  you  have  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  sick 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ‘Belfast? — We  have. 

10743.  I suppose  you  are  in  favour  of  boarding  out 
children? — Yes. 

10744.  I presume  you  are  in  favour  of  sending 
lunatics  to  auxiliary  asylums  or  somewhere  where  they 
could  be  better  taken  care  of  than  at  present? — Yes. 

10745.  I suppose  you  would  have  no  objection  to  send- 
ing unmarried  mothers  to  a place  where  there  would 
be  some  hope  of  reformation? — I would  not. 

10746.  When  you  take  away  these  several  classes  you 
would  have  hardly  anybody  left  but  the  infirm  ; do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  hardship  in  having  an 
arrangement  with  a central  union  where  the  people 
would  have  sunshine  and  air,  to  send  them  there  and 
board  them,  the  Guardians  having  control  of  their  own 
area  as  at  present? — I don’t  think  I would  object  to 
that. 

10747.  If  that  could  be  done  on  a better  basis  and 
without  any  additional  money  you  would  not  disapprove 
of  it? — I would  not. 

10748.  You  would  not  have  any  objection  to  removing 
from  Belfast  Workhouse  to  a central  place  where  they 
could  have  better  country  life  and  some  little  exercise 
the  destitute — those  chronic  cases  not  in  need  of 
medical  aid? — No ; I would  not  object  to  that. 

10740.  Would  you  approve  of  the  Guardians  getting 
extended  powers  in  regard  to  tramps— power  of 
turning  them  over  to  the  police — or  do  you  think  some- 
thing like  the  English  system  of  detention  would  be 
sufficient?— I think  the  habitual  tramps  should  be 
treated  as  vagrants,  and  turned  over  to  the  police. 

10750.  The  suggestion  was  made  during  the  course  of 
our  Inquiry  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  these  casuals 
go  to  the  police  station  for  shelter,  empowering  the 
Guardians  to  pay  for  a night’s  lodging  and  breakfast ; 
do  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement? — It 
would  be. 

10751.  Chairman. — This  matter  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Guardians,  so  that  the  opinion  you  have- 
expressed  is  merely  a personal  opinion? — Yes. 

10751a.  If  you  had  some  poor  sick  and  infirm  people;, 
and  they  were  taken  to  Lisburn  or  Lame  or  Newtown- 
ards,  would  it  not  be  a very  expensive  thing  for  their 
friends  to  go  occasionally  and  see  them? — The  distance 
being  considerable,  it  would  be  expensive. 

10752.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'But  the  idea  I put  before 
you  was  to  retain  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  only  send 
the  chronic  cases  to  the  central  place? — I understood 
that. 

10753.  Where  they  would  have  exercise  and  fresher 
air,  and,  if  possible,  better  treatment? — Yes. 
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Dr.  O’Connell  examined. 


Dec.  17,  1903.  I should  like  to  give  you  my  views  in  case  you  come 
Dr  O’Oonnnll  bo  some  conclusion  in  regard  to  amalgamation  about  the 
hospitals,  as  that  is  the  point  I am  best  acquainted 
■with.  I am  senior  surgeon  of  the  Mater  Hospital  here, 
and  I have  taken  a considerable  interest  in  public 
health  and  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  system 
of  hospitals  in  various  countries — quite  recently  in 
America.  I have  just  returned  from  a couple  of  months' 
trip  there.  I consider  that  Belfast  stands  in  a position 
by  itself,  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  spur  Com- 
mission, quite  different  from  the  country.  In  regard  to 
the  country,  my  views  briefly  are  that,  owing  to  the 
great  decrease  in  population  and  the  fact  that  these 
workhouses  were  built  for  a very  much  larger  number, 
that  amalgamation  of  some  sort  should  take  place  ; 
where  you  have  perhaps  only  fifty  people  where  there 
was  accommodation  for  500,  I think  some  arrangement 
should  be  made,  especially  as  I think  it  is  quite  agreed 
now  that  the  children  should  be  taken  from  the  sur- 
roundings, that  it  is  not  desirable  to  continue  children 


county  infirmaries  because  transit  to  the  large  CCn(ro 
and  consulting  hospitals  was  difficult ; that  has  n 3 
gone  away.  Li  the  union  infirmaries  you  1 "OT 


efficient  men  who  aie  able  to  do  a great  manr  VfP 
ordinary  operations,  and  do  them  very  well 
sequence  is  that  I believe  in  a great  many  Cas“fv' 
county  infirmary  simply  serves  as  a hospital  L 8 
limited  radius  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  4 

10763.  Are  you  aware  of  many  union  hospitals  out 
side  of  large  places,  like  Belfast,  where  they  have  “b 
able  rooms  and  conditions  for  operating?— The-  ? 
not  the  modern  conditions,  but  they  have  to  K 
against  that,  and  with  cleanliness  and  everythin?  tu 
they  seem  to  succeed  very  well.  8 lse 


there?— No,  certainly  not;  still  in  the  country  in  , 
small  union  ward  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  keen  th« 
place  sanitary  ; there  is  no  place  so  suitable  as  wh™ 
every  provision  was  made.  In  most  of  the  towns  where 

y • , , - ----  --- there  is  a county  infirmary  you  have  also  a union  W 

among  the  people  who  form  the  population  of  a work-  pital  on  a large  scale.  I certainly  say  the  countv  in' 

house.  Boarding  them  out  is  a very  excellent  system,  firmary  should  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  limited  LT 

and  would  cover  a good  many  of  them,  but  there-  lation  of  the  county  town  of  Ireland  and  I see  no  nPiL 

mainder,  I fancy,  or  a selected  number,  should  be  sity  of  carying  on  two  hospitals  in  a small  town 

brought  to  some  central  place  and  taught  some  useful  that  the  funds  would  be  available  for  further  extension 

lrf“-  r,  . «f  or  di*trict  Soapitala.  In  regard  to  bE 

oiiaiukan.—  If  the  law  were  enlarged  suffi-  R a very  large  concern,  and  it  requires  a great  rie„! 

“ently,  would  you  see  any  objection  to  boarding  out  °f  judgment  in  managing  it.  B 

f . be  done,  especially  in  the  country  dis-  10765.  There  are  two  main  outside  hospitals  here?— 

tncts.  Probably  they  would  be  better  to  be  trained  Yes.  F ^ 


as  labourers,  of  which  there  is  a great  scarcity,  than  M 
tradesmen,  but  if  required  a certain  number  of  them 
might  be  attached  to  the  industrial  schools  in  various 
large  centres,  such  as  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork.  The 
epileptics  will  also  have  to  be,  I fancy,  farmed  out  in 
some  way,  so  that  that  reduces  the  number  that  exists 
ff"  ;?rtlier'  1 am  ,sorry  to  say  that  my  view  is 

that  the  population  of  this  country  is  still  on  the  de- 
oline,  and  will  continue,  and  although  I take  a great 
interest  m this  technical  education  I feel  the  first  effect 
•of  it  will  be  to  give  a further  impetus  to  emigration  ; 
we  will  have  a great  number  of  highly  trained  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  I am  afraid  that  for  some 
years  we  will  not  have  the  means  of  employing  them 
outside  ’Belfast,  especially  when  they  will  not  go  back 
to  the  country,  and  I fear  the  effect  will  be  to  still  fur- 
ther increase  emigration ; we  have  not  touched  bottom 
yet. 

,10?^5;  away  with  knowledge?— I am.  glad  to 

siy  that  they  are  going  with  knowledge,  and  not  as 
formerly— -without  knowledge— and  then  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  coming  back  to  this  country.  I gathered 
that  in  America. 

10756.  Don’t  you  think  that  some  of  them  come  back? 

Very  few.  I regret  that  exceedingly  ; so  on  this 
ground  I am  in  favour  of  amalgamation  generally. 
?+73Said  so>  1 n°w  ,want  to  state  my  opinion  that 
-although  you  may  abolish  a certain  number  of  the 
i $ Wlll,b.e  absolutely  necessary  to  continue 
acme  form  of  rural  hospitals  for  certain  cases.  Now, 

A wlU\  } would  start  a new  hospital 

lud®P®”dent  of  the  workhouse  altogether.  F 

™ T°  j 8°v  al1  blle  other  inmates  out  of  it  then 

you  have  nobody  but  the  sick  remaining  ?— If  you  did 
Vi a good  many  alterations,  because  some  of  the 

wSt  I®  1 h^VS  Se€n  are  nofc  at  a11  adaPtod  to  modem 
hospital  requirements. 

1)0  7™  think  it  would  be  cheaper  to  build  a 
small  cottage  hospital  ?— Decidedly  ; you  could  build  a 
\Ulldlxnf’  ^tb  good  air  about,  and  space, 

’ Thllh  W1 1 always  be  an  essential! 
In™759'  y°u, think  the  sale  of  the  site  might  go  a 

long  way  towards  building  ?_®ecidedly;  if  industry 
began  to  flourish  I don’t  see  why  these  fine 


10766.  Do  they  rely  largely  on  voluntary  contribu- 
^s?-Alto8ether,  or  else  on  some  small  endowments 
r j o is  there  a S1™6  difficulty  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  ? — Great  pressure  always. 

3.0768.  A great  many  poor  are  treated  in  these  hos- 
pitals ! — -Yes ; but  not  the  extreme  poor,  except  they 
come  in  as  accidents  ; they  seem  to  differentiate  to  some 
degree. 

10769-  Has  there  ever  been  a question  of  getting 
public  aid  for  these  hospitals  ?— It  is  always  a question 
existing  here. 

10770.  I don’t  mean  public  charity?— It  has  been 
mooted  m the  city  Corporation  from  time  to  time,  but 
nothing  has  been  done. 

10771.  The  question  has  not  been  raised?— 'Not  for- 
mally. 

10772.  What  would  be  your  view  on  that  question?— 
There  are  two  sides  to  it ; you  might  dry  up  the  source 
of  benevolence  if  you  had  it  altogether  on  the  city  or 
locally  supported. 

10773.  Suppose  you  were  to  divide  the  expenditure 
into  two  classes,  expenditure  on  what  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  expenditure  that  would  be  desir- 
able, although  not  absolutely  necessary  ? — I would  be 
inclined  to  take  the  absolutely  necessary  from  local 
sources. 

10774.  And  look  to  charity  for  the  other  ? — Yes ; we 
have  had  to-  build  those  two  large  hospitals  in  recent 
years,  and  it  certainly  was  a great  call  on  the  munifi- 
cence of  tlie  people  of  Ulster  and  Belfast. 

10775.  You  are  not  over-hospitalled  in  Belfast?— Not 
iTi  n?ealls  > y,ek  ™ fact  we  were  in  a most  deplor- 
able condition  until  the  last  seven  years ; if  it  were  not 
for  the  union  hospital  it  could  not  be  managed  at  all. 
Ihe  number  of  sick  in  Belfast  hospitals  sometimes  goes 
up  to  1,200  or  1,500  ; of  course  a great'  many  of  the 
chronic  cases  will  always  be  dumped  there,  but  I think 
it  is  a pity  that  there  is  such  a waste  of  fine  clinical 
material  as  is  at  present  in  the  Belfast  hospitals.  It  is 
bad  for  the  ratepayers,  because  if  there  was  an  efficient 
clinical  class  there  operations  would  be  done  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  the  class  of  cases  we  have  in  Bel- 
fast tubercular — could  be  very  much  relieved  and  sent 
much  out,  and  cease  to  be  a burden  on  the  rates.  It 


should  not  be  utilised  and  sold  for  a good  price.  \ aup-  wou,ld  be  good  for  the  medical  students  and  school  and 
outside  the  scope  of  your  Inquiry  to  allude  good  for  fche  man  wl‘o  has  to  operate  and  lecture ; it  is 
a great  waste  of  fine  arrangements.  At  present  there 
niA^w  v Raider  county  infirmaries  are  for  the  18  a„fair  amounfc  of  work  being  done,  but  it  is  a very 

most  part  hardly  the  use  they  were  intended  for.  First  f?al  ProP°rbon  of  what  might  be  done,  judging  from 

hi  fik  ™nt7  “fr™ar*es,  as  far  as  they  are  supported  the  reP°rts  of  chloroform  cases  they  had  last  year,  it 

iu “n byi . d°a  * d0,  the  work  as  a sort  of  liLhpr-  8eemed  only  to  be  a little  over  100.  I would  expect 

them  to  do  at  least  ten  times  that  amount. 


them.  I am  a member  of  the  County  ^nrtim^fi  'Wth 

SLSr"' but  1 don'‘ speii  °f  ^ s ££”’3! 

10762.  Wa  have  found  nmnj  of  them  quite  modem  !-i 
Many  unportant  cm*.  m the  old  dajAere  Site* ^ 


10776.  I suppose  they  don’t  a 
or  major  operations  they  can  ge 
it  has  been  talked  of. 


at  doing  all  capital 
? — From  time  to  time 


10777.  They  would  rather  see  them  going  perhaps  to 
your  hospital  or  the  other?— The  staff  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  contend  with  the  number  of  cases  by  any 
means. 
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lffr/o.  But  they  have  a vary  good  staff?-— A splendid 
staff,  especially  the  fever  department,  which  was  once 
presided  over  by  your  colleague,  and  now  very  efficiently 
bv  Dr.  Robb.  The  staff  is  very  excellent,  but  the 
encouragement  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  a clinical 
school  and  do  the  work  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 

10779.  What  you  regret  is  that  such  a good  hospital 
should  not  be  availed  of  for  clinical  purposes  ?— Quite 
so.  In  a continental  city  they  would  be  sure  to  use 
that  for  the  purpose. 

10780.  Dr.  Bigger.— The  fever  hospital  is  clinical, 
surely? — I am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  it  will  be  re- 
moved in  a very  short  time.  I really  think  the  able- 
bodied  people  should  be  put  to  do  something  in  the 
nature  of  work.  Then  in  regard  to  the  fever  hospital 
and  your  general  system,  I think  it  is  a great  pity  that 
any  "better-class  patient  who  has  to  go  in  should  have  to 
submit  to  what  he  considers  the  indignity  of  putting  on 
the  workhouse  uniform  ; that  is  a piece  of  out-of-date 
red-tape  that  might  be  very  well  dropped. 

10781.  Chairman. — They  can  have  a different  dress 
for  them  if  they  like,  such  as  serge  clothes  ; it  is  not  at 
all  according  to  regulation  that  they  should  be  all 
dressed  in  pauper  grey? — It  is  a custom  that  obtains 
throughout  the  country. 

10782.  Dr.  Bigger.— Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
district  hospitals  in  isolated  districts? — I would  he 
strongly  in  favour  of  erecting  small  hospitals  there — 
not  at  a very  great  expense — and  conducting  them  as 
cheaply  as  possible  ; they  are  absolutely  essential. 

10783.  Would  you  suggest  any  size?— It  would  be  in 
relation  to  the  population,  but  for  acute  cases  I think 
you  would  want  very  few  beds  if  you  deal  with  your 
chronic  cases  in  some  central  place  ; very  few  of  them 
would  do. 

10784.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  worked  very  in- 
expensively?— I think  so.  Somebody  suggested  that 
some  workhouses  might  be  used  as  sanatoria  for  con- 
sumptives. I am  thoroughly  opposed  to  that;  the 
buildings  are  unsuited,  and  they  are  generally  in  the 
town,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  town  ; that  is  not  "the  idea 
of  the  open-air  treatment  at  all — it  is  some  place  fur- 
ther out. 

10785.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  it  has  been  tried 
at  one  workhouse  at  Cootehill  by  Dr.  Moorhead?— 
I was  not  aware  of  it. 

10786.  His  figures  are  very  encouraging  ; he  lias  open- 
air  sheds  ? — There  are  very  few  patients  there  now.  It 
is  one  of  the  places  that  I presume  if  there  was  amal- 
gamation would  have  to  go;  it  is  practically  in  the 
town ; of  course  it  is  on  a nice  elevation,  but  the  fact 
of  these  solid  walls  and  the  prison-like  aspect  of  the 
workhouse  buildings 1 

10787.  He  has  them  outside  ? — Of  course  if  you  have 
sufficient  ground,  and  in  the  country,  that  objection 
would  be  more  or  less  done  away  with,  but  not  for  the 
sleeping  accommodation  at  night ; on  a large  scale  I 
don’t  think  they  would  be  suitable. 

10788.  You  would  like  to  see  some  special  hospital? — 
Quite  so. 

10789.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  seen  the  fever 
hospitals  attached  to  the  unions  throughout  the  coun- 
try?— Yes ; I have  in  former  days. 

10790.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  be  suitable  for 
small  hospital  purposes  ; they  are  fairly  modem  ? — You 
have  the  surroundings — the  environment  of  the  old  poor- 
houses  there.  I would  rather  start  in  the  new,  and 
sot  have  a poorhouse  or  workhouse  hospital  at  all ; 
there  is  a good  deal  of  sentiment  about  it,  I confess, 
and  then,  as  regards  the  buildings,  they  are  not  our 
ideas  of  ventilation,  even  the  most  modem  of  them. 

10791.  Still  they  are  there,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
utilise  them.  Having  these  houses  at  hand,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  make  the  best  of  them? — Under  certain 

circumstances. 

10792.  Chairman. — You  remember  the  fever  hospital 
ySf^ill. ; that  is  bn  the  type  of  Omagh,  Strabane, 
and  Enniskillen  ? — They  do  very  well ; if  you  cannot  do 
better;  but  suppose  you  were  able  to  sell  some  of 
these  places. 

10793.  And  Lisburn? — They  do  very  fairly.  Of 
course  I can  well  understand  that  the  new  boards  are 
very  economical,  and  quite  right  too. 

10794.  Even  going  iiito  these  little  hospitals  with 
t0L«ably  high  ideas,  one  may  feel  satisfied  with  them? 
them  ^ y°U  C0U^  very  well  with  acute  cases  in 

10795.  Mx.  Murnaghan. — You  say  the  very  poor 
aont  get  admittance  into  the  hospitals  here?— There 


seems  to  be  some  form  of  differentiating  between  the 
extremely  poor  and  the  people  who  are  fairly  well-to- 
do  ; the  extreme  poor  have  to  go  to  the  unions. 

10796.  It  is  for  the  extreme  poor  that  these  institu- 
tions ought  to  be? — 'Possibly,  but  the  method  of  ob- 
taining admission — subscribers  write  the  notes.  The 
extreme  poor  certainly  are  not  refused  here,  but  there 
is  just  that  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  they 
are  not  exactly  for  the  extreme  poor  except  in  the  case 
of  accident. 


Dec.  17,  1903. 
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10797.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  not  that  partly  owing  to  the 
dispensary  system  ; they  get  the  lines  in  the  same  place 
that  they  get  the  dispensary  lines  ? — Yes  ; and  the  two 
principal  hospitals  here  are  largely  fed  from  their 
extern  departments  ; that  is  if  suitable  cases  come  to 
the  extern  they  are  admitted  at  once,  and  in  that  way 
all  sorts  get  in,  but  there  is  a sort  of  objection  by  the 
people  who  consider  themselves  not  extremely  poor  to 
go  to  the  union,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  extremely 
poor  think  it  is  the  proper  place  for  them  ; such  a feel- 
ing exists  although  it  is  not  generally  expressed. 

10798.  Mr.  Murnaghan — What  staff  would  you 
suggest  for  one  of  those  small  hospitals? — I think 
one  man  would  be  able  to  deal  with  any  place  where 
you  have  up  to  thirty  acute  cases. 

10799.  Chairman. — The  dispensary  doctor? — Cer- 
tainly ; I am  leaving  out  of  sight  that  you  are  not 
going  to  continue  so  many  chronic  cases  in  any  new 
place. 

10800.  Mr.  Murnaghan. -^On  the  supposition,  that 
we  would  recommend  that  hospitals  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  existing  places  with  thirty  or  forty  beds, 

what  staff  would  be  sufficient  for  such  hospitals  ? I 

think  one  man  can  very  well  manage  a hospital  de- 
partment with  thirty  beds  and  be  in  a position  to  call 
in  assistance  in  case  of  operations. 

10801.  With  what  nursing  staff? — Views  differ  very 
much  about  nursing. 

10802.  Go  between  the  two ; take  a mean  ?— You 
want  a night  nurse,  of  course,  always. 

10803.  Chairman. — A nurse  matron? — Of  course  you 
want  five  of  a staff,  that  is  including  the  matron — three 
for  day  and  one  for  night. 

10804.  Nurse  matron,  assistant  ordinary  nurse,  night 
nurse,  and  two  attendants  ?— Yes.  That  would  be  my 
idea.  I don't  know  that  you  would  get  an  economical 
Board  of  Guardians  to  admit  as  many  as  that. 

10805.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— That  would  he  a high- 
c ass  standard  ?— Yes  ; some  go  so  far  as  to  say  there 
should  be  a nurse  to  every  four  patients. 

I98O6.  A good  deal  depends  on  the  condition  of 
patients? — It  is  a movable  standard,  because  if  you 
have  one  of  these  cases  very  troublesome 

10807.  Chairman. — There  would  have  to  be  that . 
power  in  the  doctor  to  requisition  an  emergency  nurse? 
— I think  that  is  done  atpresent. 

10808.  Mr.  Adams. — How  many  beds  have  you  in  the 
Mater  ?— We  have  153. 

10809.  And  how  many  in  the  Royal  ?— Nominally  I 
think  there  are  306 ; in  the  same  way  we  can  put  far 
more  in  as  soon  as  we  get  the  funds ; we  have  cubic: 
space  for  over  200. 


10810.  How  many  in  the  union  infirmary?— I should' 
say  they  are  able  to  put  up  1,200  to  1,500,  but  the  num- 
ber of  acute  cases  I don’t  know. , 

10811.  You  said  you  thought  the  staff  was  not  suffi- 
cient ; do  you  mean  the  staff  of  the  union  infirmary? 

Chairman.— I think  lie  explained  that  he  did  not 
mean  that. 

PFifjiws.—I  have  nothing  to  say  but  praise  of  the 
members  of  the  staff.  I mean  if  you  commenced  to  open 
a clinical  school  you  would  have  to  commence  to  in- 
crease the  staff. 

10812.  Mr.  Adams. — Do  you  think  the  union  infir- 
mary is  not  a clinical  school?— -I  am  satisfied  it  is  not 
recognised  as  suoh. 

Mr.  Adams. — I think  Dr.  Bigger  can  set  the  doctor 
right. 

Dr.  Bigger.— It  is  not  recognized,  but  it  is  largely  a 
clinical  school. 

Mr;  ddams. — The  Board  of  Guardians  have  given  it 
a recommendation  as  a clinical  school. 

Witness.— You  must  be  recognised  by  the  licensing 
body  first, _ and  I am  satisfied  you  are  not  recognised  bv 
any  licensing  body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Walker. — I wish  to  take  exception  to  the  phrase 
of  the  doctor  that  it  was  a waste  of  clinical  materials. 

10813.  Mr  Murphy.— Your  views  are  with  greater 
efficiency  and  also  the  lessening  of  the  rates? Yes. 
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Dec.  17,  1903.  10814.  You  are  a member  of  the  City  Council? — Yes. 

— — 10815.  You  are  aware  that  amongst  the  citizens  of 

Dr  O’Connell.  Belfast  there  is  a prevalent  opinion  that  the  rates  are 
too  high? — Well,  they  are  very  high;  they  have  been 
doing  a lot  of  big  works. 

10816.  You  have  heard  general  complaints  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  Belfast  Union  among  the 
public  generally  ? — Well,  it  is  a body  that  we  derive  a 
good  deal  of  amusement  from  reading  their  performances 
occasionally. 

10817.  That  amusement  may  be  too  expensive  to  the 
ratepayers? — I think  on  the  matter  of  the  rates  they 
have  done  very  well. 

10818.  Since  1808  the  'City  Council  has  taken  over 
the  striking  of  the  poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

10819.  You  have  made  some  very  good  suggestions 
regarding  the  amalgamation  of  the  workhouses  and  the 
asylums,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  the  City  Council,  the  City 
Council  taking  over  the  duties  of  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians?— Some  men  who  are  entitled  to  form  a better 
judgment  on  the  matter  than. I am,  such  as  Mr.  James 
O’Dempsey,  hold,  I believe,  that  it  should  be 
abolished  altogether. 

10820.  Chairman. — Which  ; the  Corporation  or  the 
Guardians? — The  Guardians.  But  I don’t  go  as  far  as 
that.  I think  the  committees  of  the  Corporation  have 
quite  enough  to  do  if  they  do  their  work  at  present, 
and  if  there  were  more  authorised  committees  in  the 
union  I think  they  could  doi  more  work  ; though  they 
have  quite  a number  of  committees,  I believe  there  is 
only  one  that  is  really  authorised  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ; there  is  really  work  enough  for  the  Guar- 
dians if  they  do  it. 

10821.  Mr.  Murphy. — How  many  Public  Boards  are 
there  in  Belfast — the  City  Council  and  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians? — And  the  Harbour  Board. 

10822.  Would  a system  of  amalgamation  of  the  City 
Council,  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  the  Water  Board 

Chairman. — That  is  outside  our  Commission. 

10823.  Mr.  Murphy. — At  present  a separate  body 
collects  the  poor  rate,  and  it  is  differentiated  from  the 
municipal  rate ; could  not  the  municipal  and  the  poor 
rate  be  collected  by  the  same  officials  of  the  Corpora- 
tion?— Decidedly;  it  would  be  for  economy. 

10824.  There  is  a grievance  in  Belfast  regarding  the 
collection  of  this  poor  rate,  because  if  a tenant  goes  into 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  official  year  he  gets  a reduc- 
tion in  his  municipal  rate,  but  is  charged  the  whole 
poor  rate.  If  the  poor  rate  collectors  were  abolished 
and  the  collection  of  the  rates  taken  over  by  the  City 
Council  and  all  the  rates  sent  out  in  one  document  to 
the  public,  would  not  that  bring  about  a lessening  of 
the  rates  and  more  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  munici- 
pal affairs? — Yes. 

10825.  Miss  Mepahy. — Am  I right  in  saying  you  have 
accommodation  for  500  patients,  but  have  only  fifty 
patients  in  the  Mater  hospital  ? — No  ; we  have  beds  at 
present  for  153  patients,  and  We  axe  always  very  close 
to  our  full  number;  we  have  cubic  space  for  200-  all 
told  ; we  have  several  wards  for  children  that  we  have 
not  opened  at  all  yet  through  lack  of  funds,  but  we  hope 
in  time  to  have  them.  Our  hospital  of  200  beds  is  con- 
sidered a right  standard  for  efficiency  in  time,  but  at 
present  it  is  not  open  for  teaching,  which  I regret  ex- 
.ceedingly. 

10826.  Dr.  Bigger.— How  many  patients  have  you  at 
•.present? — We  have  always  over  the  100. 

10827.  Mr.  O’ Mare. — May  I ask  you  if  the  Poor  Law 
.Board  and  the  Corporation  were  amalgamated  whether 
the  collection  of  the  rates  by  bhe  two  bodies  could  not 
be  done  at  the  same  post? — I don’t  see  why  it  should 
not  be. 

10828.  Axe  you  aware  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
■collectors  of  poor  rate  in  Belfast  is  to  go  from  house  to 
■house  through  the  entire  city  and  ascertain  who  is 
dwelling  in  each  house? — I believe  so. 

10829.  Supposing  now  the  amalgamation  had 
occurred,  could  the  collector  of  rates  in  the  City  Hall 
collect  the  rates  and  visit  the  houses  I have  described? 
— He  could  do  it  in  this  way : a rate  collector  in  the 
Town  Hall  at  present  generally  has  an  office  and  a staff 
and  assistants,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  why  not  one 
of  those  do  it. 

10830.  Would  that  man  not  require  to  be  paid  for 
his  work  ? — I think  we  pay  them  a great  deal  too  much 
as  it  is  for  all  they  do  ; you  would  get  plenty  of  people 
able  and  willing  to  take  it  up  at  the  present  rate  of 
remuneration.  I take  it  you  mean  about  the  registra- 
tion of  voters. 


10831.  Yes ; that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Law  ? — Tes  ; I have  »»  objection  totte  entire 
of  registration.  re  ^slcm 

10832.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  scale  of  the  sakrio 
paid  in  the  Corporation  and  in  the  Poor  Law  at 
present  time  ? — I am  not  in  the  Poor  Law  Board 
10833.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
is  no  comparison  at-  all  between  the  lavishness 
played  in  tlie  Corporation  and  the  salaries  paid  in  til 
Belfast  Workhouse?— I would  give  the  Guardians  of 
Belfast  credit  for  practising  economy  in  this  and  other 
matters  ; they  have  reduced  the  rates ; on  the  other 
hand  you  must  remember  that  since  the  reformed  Cor 
poration  came  in  we  have  reduced  the  rate  very  much 
of  our  collectors  also.  J 

10834.  You  have  given  credit  to  the  Poor  Law  Board 
for  economy  ; assuming  they  were  amalgamated,  would 
not  the  scale  of  fees  paid  to  the  Poor  Law  officials  then 
be  modelled  upon  the  scale  of  fees  paid  by  the  Corpora- 
tion ? — I don’t  know.  ^ 

10835.  Is  it  not  a reasonable  assumption  that  they 
would  ? — It  is  rather  a large  order  that  would  have  to  be 
threshed  out  before  any  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at 
I did  not  speak  in  favour  at  all  of  the  Corporation 
swallowing  up  the  Poor  Law  Board  ; on  the  contrary,  1 
said  they  had  quite  enough  to  do  their  own  business- 
it  was  Mr.  Murphy  that  asked  the  questions  on  which 
you  are  putting  your  questions. 

10836.  Mr.  Murphy. — The  Corporation  have  a staff 
of  collectors  for  the  Poor  Law  rate,  as  it  is  struck  by 
the  Corporation  or  levied  ; would  not  one  staff  of  col- 
lectors sending  out  the  documents  include  the  poor  rate 
in  it? — As  collecting  the  rates,  certainly,  but  Mr. 
O-’Hare  has  raised  the  point  that  they  have  other  duties 
besides.  There  is  just  one  point  I would  like  to  draw 
attention  to,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  reform  instituted 
on  the  medical  side  of  the  workhouse  something  should 
be  done  for  the  establishing  of  an  efficient  maternity. 
In  Belfast  we  are  in  a very  bad  state  for  the  want  of 
something  in  that  line. 

10837.  Chairman. — What  maternity  wards  are  there 
at  present  ?— There  is  a small  hospital  down  away  here 
which  is  doing  good  work,  but  it  is  only  a drop  in  the 
ocean. 

10838.  Have  you  a ward  attached  to  your  hospital?— 
No,  none,  nor  in  the  Royal;  it  is  only  the  union 
hospital. 

10839.  Have  you  any  extern? — Some  of  the  students 
do  aome  work,  and  they  also  do  some  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  dispensary  doctor  and  in  Ballymacarrett 
in  connection  with  the  Women's  and  Children’s  Hos- 
pital. In  Dublin  you  have  the  Rotunda,  the  Ooombe, 
Holies  Street,  and  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  ; they  treat  quite 
a number  of  cases  as  intern  cases  ; they  also  attend 
thousands  of  extern  by  sending  out  pupils  to  attend 
after  they  have  seen  a certain  number  of  cases  in  the 
hospital  and  always  under  the  supervision  of  a highly- 
qualified  medical  man  in  a case  of  difficulty.  In  Bel- 
fast there  is  nothing  of  that  system  at  all  I think.  Me 
hear  a great  many  cases  in  which  the  Coroner  has  to 
draw  attention  to  the  number  of  poor  people  who  axe 
attended  by  handy  women,  with  deplorable  results.  If 
we  had  a properly  established  maternity,  with  visiting 
students  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  year,  a great  many  of 
these  cases  would  be  efficiently  attended  to,  and  do  a 
lot  of  good  in  several  ways.  There  is  a growing  wan, 
in  Belfast  for  something  to  be  done  to  aid  and  assist 
in  this  direction. 

10840.  Is  there  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
more  respectable  classes  to  go  into  the  union  maternity 
ward  ? — -Decidedly,  I think  so  ; it  is  only  certain  classes 
that  go  in  there.  Of  course  some  of  the  poor  do  go 
besides,  but  not  the  numbers  that  ought  to  go. 

10841.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  when 
women  go  into  a workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  having 
illegitimate  children  bom  ; do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  they  should  be  sent  to  institutions  under 
religious  management,  and  that  that  class  should  not  be 
received  at  all  into  the  workhouse,  with  a view  of  rather 
taking  away  what  is  known  as  the  workhouse  airf— ' 
Well,  I don’t  know ; it  is  a very  difficult  question  to 
deal  with.  These  things  exist  in  a great  many  cases, 
and  I am  afraid  you  won’t  be  able  to  stamp  it  out ; i 
would  be  well  on  the  first  fall  to  do  something. 

10842.  If  religious  associations  were  willing  to  unde  - 
take  it  ? — It  would  be  no  harm  to  try  it  as  an  «pen- 
ment,  but  it  would  be  in  a very  limited  number 
cases  I should  say.  ...  Tt 

10843.  One  would  have  to  begin  by  treating  au  f _ 
would  do  no  harm  ; it  might  do  some  good,  but 
not  very  hopeful.  In  the  same  way  about  the  tramp 
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I don’t  think  they  do  very  much  harm.  They  don’t 
■ceem  to  cost  very  much.  I see  they  are  maintained  for 
Id.  and  1-^tf.  a night,  and  probably  they  would  cost 
more  in  the  jails.  I would  not  interfere  with  them. 

10844.  Mr.  Mubnaohan. — If  that  were  simply  con- 
fned  to  the  strolling  males ; but  when  you  have  a lot 
•of  children  going  through  the  country? — Oh,  it  is  de- 
plorable, from  a sanitary  and  moral  point  of  view,  but 
I don’t  know  that  they  exist  in  such  vast  numbers. 

10845-  I understand  they  do  exist  very  considerably  ? 
—In  America  they  hold  public  meetings,  with  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  attending;  they  hold  up  trains  and 
threaten  towns ; in  the  freest  country  in  the  world  they 
can  exist. 


10846.  America  is  big,  and  can  stand  a great  deal  ?— 
This  country  has  stood  a great  deal  when  it  has  stood 
this  system  of  the  Poor  Law  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Oswald. — The  doctor  has  given  us  a great  deal  of 
information  in  general,  from  America  to  the  workhouse, 
and  he  says  it  would  be  a good  thing — as  a Town  Coun- 
cillor he  sits  here  and  does  not  know  that  he  has  power 
as  a Town  Councillor,  and  should  exercise  those  powers 
to  amalgamate  the  rate  collectors,  yet  when  one  of 
ourpoor  rate  collectors  died  he  did  not  do  it. 

Witness — I am  only  one  out  of  sixty, 
board  amalgamation  of  the  two 

Mr.  Oswald. — Yes  ; the  people  of  Mars  1 


Dee.  17,  1903. 
Dr.  O'Connell. 


Mr.  William  Rodden  examined. 


There  are  a couple  of  points  upon  which  I should 
like  to  say  a few  words.  The  first  is  the  necessity  for 
legislation  enabling  girls,  who  have  been  wronged,  to 
proceed  against  the  putative  father  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  child  ; and  the  second  is  the  undesira- 
bility of  girls  who  have  fallen  for  the  first  time 
entering  the  workhouse  maternity  hospital.  The  first 
point  may  seem  perhaps  outside  the  scope  of  your 
Inquiry. 

10847.  Chairman. — That  is  the  assimilation  of 
the  English  and  Irish  law? — Quite  so.  At  the  present 
moment,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  mother  can- 
not proceed  against  the  father  herself ; her  father,  or 
her  mother,  or  her  employer  may  proceed  in  case  they 
are  able  to  prove  loss  of  service.  The  result  of  such 
actions  are  very  unsatisfactory,  because  it  is  often- 
times found  that  the  defendant  has  got  no  goods  to 
be  distrained,  and  practically  the  last  state  becomes 
worse  than  the  first.  If  the  father  has  promised~sup- 
port  the  girl  may  proceed  for  monies  already  expended 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  child  ; but  the  mere  fact  of 
the  father  having  admitted  parentage  does  not  entitle 
her  to  sue  him  for  such  monies,  but  only  in  case  he 
has  promised  to  help  in  the  maintenance  of  the  child. 
The  girl  who  experiences  most  hardship  in  this  mat- 
ter is,  of  course,  the  girl  whose  parents  are  dead,  or, 
perhaps  she  does  not  want  to  acquaint  her  parents. 
She  comes  from  a distant  part  of  Ireland  ; and  I have 
many  such  cases  in  my  own  knowledge.  I am  Or- 
ganising Secretary  in  Ireland  for  the  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  She  cannot 
sue  the  man  who  has  wronged  her ; she  struggles  to 
maintain  herself  and  her  child ; she  works  out  by 
day ; earns  7s.  or  8s.  per  week,  and  will  have  to  pay 
2s.  6 d.  or  3s.  a week  for  the  care  of  the  child ; she 
very  soon  discovers  she  cannot  continue  to  work  and 
she  has  to  seek  for  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse,  or  un- 
happily,  perhaps,  she  enters  upon  a life  of  shame ; 
many  such  cases,  I am  sorry  to  say  have  come  under 
my  own  notice  in  Belfast.  Moreover,  I think  the 
Legislature  is  guilty  of  a sort  of  refined  cruelty  with 
regard  to  such  cases.  Not  very  long  ago  the  school 
authority  in  Belfast  summoned  a woman,  who  was  in 
unhappy  position,  because  she  did  iiot  send  her 
child  to  school ; as  a matter  of  fact  she  was  obliged  to 
seep  the  boy  from  school  that  lie  might  earn  a little 
money  by.  selling  newspapers  in  order  to  help  to 
support  himself  and  his  mother.  My  friend,  who 
brought  the  case  under  my  notice,  told  me  that  the 
woman  appeared  in  court  in  about  as  many  clothes  as 
v a ra^  k°^e  5 Lut  unfortunately  the  case  was 
such  that  the  magistrates  had  to  convict ; so  that  the 
unhanpy  woman  had  to  pay  a small  fine  because  she 
was  not  m a position  to  allow  her  boy  to  go  to  school 
i mention  this  in  order  to  show  that  the  whole  bur- 
cen  is  cast  upon  the  mother,  and  it  is  a burden,  as  I 
mad®  heavy  to  bear  even  by  the  Legislature 
' “d  yet  the  same  Legislature  practically  allows 
j-L  pu^at:lver,  fa,ther  to  go  scot  free.  Things  are 
England  and  in  Scotland.  In  England 
5 .“fit  35  «md  36  Viet. ; and,  very 

to  ^ eE®hles,  m the  first  place,  the  mother 

wav  IT  a8amlfc  the  Putative  father  in  a very  simple 
innadW  "S.  krmg  him  into  a court  of  summary 
UDof  is  empowered  to  make  an  order 

tie  f,ther  toft*  piJment  d . .ot  „Med. 

p«  vntil  tie  child  reache,  the  ace  of 
rearhpo  ,Tea,ra>  or>  m their  discretion,  until  the  child 
toTat8r+,age  °l  Srfteen  years-  If  the  father  fails 
btfLV  “e  orderhe  can  be  arrested  and  brought 
0re  K he  refuses  to  pay  when  before  the 


court  the  court  has  power  to  make  an  order  that  the 
amount  shall  be  recovered  by  distress  and  sale  of  his 
goods,  and  the  father  is  detained  in  custody  until  the 
sheriff  makes  his  return  to  the  Warrant  of  distress. 
If  the  return  ls  one  of  “No  Goods”  the  court  can  com- 
mit the  father  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three 
months,  and  for  continued  disobedience  to  the  order 
since  any  commitment  he  can  be  recommitted.  And  I 
trunk,  sir,  that  that  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very 
strongest  points  in  the  Act:  that  if  a man  who  has 
been  committed  still  fails  to  do  his  duty,  he  can  be 
recommitted.  That  is  the  law,  very  briefly,  as  it 
applies  to  England.  Then  with  regard  to  Scotland,  by 
a very  snnpk  process  the  mother  can  proceed  against 
the  father;  if  she  succeeds  in  her  case  an  order  can 
he  made  against  the  father  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  child ; in  the  case  of  a boy,  un- 
til he  is  ten  years  of  age  ; in  the  case  of  a girl,  until 
she  is  twelve  years  of  age.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
period  for  which  the  order  is  to  run,  the  mother,  or 
the  child,  if  it  is  not  able  to  maintain  itself,  can  ask 
the  court  to  continue  the  maintenance  order,  and  this 
is  done  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  mother, 
after  obtaining  judgment  in  Scotland,  can  recover 

twn  .1,  f aiL  S#1?"*  ,civil  debt.  I may  add 

that  the  statute  abolishing  imprisonment  for  civil 
debts  in  Scotland  does  not  apply  to  a debt  of  this 
kind,  because  the  sheriff,  under  45  and  46  Vic.,  cap. 
7“'  s'  m“y  send  t0  prison  any  person  who  wilfully 

fails  to  pay  such  a debt ; and,  by  sub-sec.  3,  the 
burden  of  proving  inability  to  pay  was  cast  upon  the 
debtor.  I mention  these  points  in  order  to  show  that 
m England  and  Scotland  girls  who  have  been  wronged 
have  got  the  remedy  within  themselves  if  they  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  I ask  the  question  why  is 
this  remedy  denied  to  Irish  girls?  Perhaps  on  this 
point  I may  state,  that  two  years  ago  I went  on  a 
deputation  to  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  very  point. 
Unfortunately  we  dad  not  succeed  as  we  had  hoped 
to  do.  It  may  be  asked  is  there  any  demand  for 
legislation  of  this  kind.  Well,  my  answer  to  that  is 
this— it  is  difficult  for  those  needing  such  help  to 
formulate  a demand,  but  they  have  done  so  un- 
crmsciously  Some  time  ago  a girl  came  into  my 
office  m Belfast ; she  had  her  baby  in  her  arms ; she 
told  me  her  story,  which,  briefly,  was  this— she  was 
a domestic  servant,  wronged  in  the  house  in  which  she 
■nas  serving;  the  person  who  had  wronged  her  had 
riEi  A marry  ,her ; ,aft1er  tlle  baby  was  born  he 
dV?J  S le  ,asked  me  what  she  could  do ; 

she  said  her  father  and  mother  lived  in  the  extrema 

S?  , a baby’  and  ®he  was  unable  to  work  because 
bad  care  for  fle  ba^y;  she  would  not  make 
JferT  clrcui?®*ances  *0  her  parents.  Un- 
= ? TS  °Slged  to  toll  her  that  she  had  no 

hel?e!f.  She  was  very  anxious  that  she 
^h*  proceed  arga4?St  th!  ?0nng  man  who  had  wronged 
her.  I am  perfectly  certain  that  if  the  girl  had  been 
in  *eP°s,tlonf,that  If la  to  England  and  Scotland  are 
in  on  this  matter,  all  she  would  have  had  to  do  was 
simply  to  serve  a summons  in  order  that  her  wrong  in 
some  measure,  might  be  righted,  because  I believe  the 
individual  would  not  have  gone  into  court  in  the 
matter.  Some  time  ago  I addressed  certain  queries 
to  fifteen  of  the  inspectors  of  this  society  in  Ireland 
with  regard  to  illegitimate  children.  The  returns 
which  I got  showed  me  that  in  twel.e  months  119 
chiMren,  born  outof  wedlock,  had,  so  to  speak,  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  inspectors;  in  sonie^ases 
the  children  were  neglected,  mostly  by  the  mothers* 
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in  some  cases  the  children  were  at  nurse ; but  in- 
vestigation showed  that  poverty  was  at  the  root  of  it 
all,  and  in  no  one  case  out  of  the  119  was  the  putative 
father  contributing  one  cent  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  child.  In  one  case — I give  it  as  a specimen— 
there  was  a girl,  aged  twenty-one  years,  a domestic 
servant ; she  earned  £10  per  year.  She  paid  £6  10s. 
per  year  for  the  nursing  of  her  child,  and  she  had 
£3  10s.  with  which  to  clothe  herself  and  her  baby. 
The  father  of  the  child  was  earning  24s.  per  week  and 
he  positively  refused  to  contribute  one  penny.  Now, 
sir,  if  the  English  Bastardy  law  was  extended  to  Ire- 
land I believe  it  would  do  an  immense  deal  of  good,  and 
1 think,  undoubtedly,  would  mean  that  fewer  cases 
would  go  into  our  workhouse  maternity  hospital  than 
do  go  at  present.  Now  the  other  point  I want  to  refer 
to  very  briefly  is — I consider  it  very  undesirable  that 
girls  who  have  fallen  for  the  first  time  should  enter 
the  workhouse  maternity  hospital.  I hold  that  there 
ought  to  be  a home  or  maternity  house,  call  it  by  any 
other  name,  outside  the  workhouse,  for  the  reception 
of  such  girls.  I deal  now  especially  with  girls  who 
have  fallen  for  the  first  time,  and  I think  that  the 
conditions  of  commitment  to  such  a home  or  maternity 
house  ought  to  be  that  the  girl  has  fallen  for  the  first 
time  and  that  her  past  history  would  indicate  that  her 
case  was  a hopeful  one  so  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned. Now,  I think,  sir,  such  a maternity  house 
would  have  advantages ; in  the  first  place  the  girl 
does  not  become  a pauper.  Well,  of  course,  I dare- 
say, on  that  point  there  is  a good  deal  of  sentiment, 
but  at  the  same  time  I think  it  would  enable  a girl 
to  feel  somewhat  independent  if  she  felt  she  had  not 
passed  within  the  four  walls  of  a workhouse.  In  the 
second  place  there  is  the  question  of  environment. 
1 understand  when  a girl,  about  to  be  confined,  enters 
the  workhouse,  that  for  the  period  prior  to  her  con- 
finement, and  for  the  period  or  days  during  her  con- 
finement she  is  associated  with  some  of  the  very  worst 
classes.  She  may  he  associated  with  those  who  have 
come  in  two,  three,  or  four  times  to  be  confined.  I 
think  it  is  very  undesirable  that  a girl  who  has  fallen 
for  the  first  time  should  associate  with  such.  Again, 
sir,  when  a girl  goes  into  the  workhouse,  she  is  lost 
in  the  crowd,  whereas  if  she  were  in  a home,  such  as  I 
have  suggested,  she  would  have  the  influence,  and  the 
advice,  and  the  kindly  counsel  of,  say,  a lady’s  com- 
mittee, in  connection  with  the  home,  and.  that  would 
mean  a great  deal  for  her ; she  would  be  dealt  with 
personally,  while  in  the  workhouse  maternity  she  is 
io9t  in  the  crowd.  And,  further,  I think  that  the 
ladies  would  help  such  a girl  to  obtain  a situation ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  a number  of  ladies  were  in- 
terested in  her  would,  no  doubt,  create  sympathy  for 
her,  and  the  situation  would  be  forthcoming.  I think 
the  Guardians  ought  to  have  power  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution,  and  they 
•>ught  to  have  power,  also,  to  proceed  against  the 
putative  father.  Of  course  I know  they  have  that 
power  at  present,  but  whether  that  power  would  ex- 
te-.-  - to  them  in  the  case  of  homes,  such  as  I have  sug- 
gested,' being  established,  I don’t  know,  but  at  all 
events  they  ought  +o  have  the  power  to  proceed. 


Then,  sir,  I think  when  the  mother  secured  employ 
ment  the  child  should  be  boarded  out,  but  at  the 
time  I think  that  the  mother  ought  to  contribute  'SaT& 
Is.  a week  to  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  Now’somi 
may  think  that  that  is  placing  rather  a premium  up0a 
this  matter  of  illegitimacy,  but  I think  in  this  matter 
you  have  to  look  at  the  case  of  the  girl  and,  un- 
questionably, at  the  case  of  the  child,  and  I think  it 
would  be  very  much  better  if  the  Guardians  had  the 
power  to  board  out  such  illegitimate  children.  I be. 
lieve  it  would  mean  that  fewer  of  our  iioj-s  and  girh 
would  be  lost  to  us  than  there  are  at  present.  Those 
are  the  remarks  which  I have  to  make  on  the  two 
points  that  you  have  allowed  me  to  bring  under  your 
notice,  and  I would  commend  them  very  earnestly 
indeed  to  the  consideration  of  this  Commission  in 
making  its  report.  As  I said  before  it  is  a question 
I am  very  much  interested  in,  because,  unhappily,  I 
have  seen  some  deplorable  results  following  from  tile 
state  of  our  law  at  present  with  regard  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  children  of  putative  fathers. 

Chairman. — I am  sure  the  Commission  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
systematising  and  putting  your  views  before  us. 

10848.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  existing 
laws  in  England  and  Scotland  would  be  sufficient?— 
So  far  as  I am  able  to  judge  I think  they  would ; they 
are  so  much  in  advance  of  what  we  have  here ; we 
have  nothing  here. 

10849.  You  have  something;  not  very  much?— It  is 
very  little ; the  girl  is  known ; I think  the  extension 
of  the  English  Bastardy  Laws  to  Ireland  would  most 
probably  meet  the  case  ; it  might  he  found  some  slight- 
amendments  would  be  necessary  in  applying  them  to 
Ireland. 

10850.  Chairman. — What  was  the  answer  you  re- 
ceived when  you  did  make  a move  in  this  matter  al- 
ready ? — The  objection  was  that  most  probably  the  Bill 
•would  be  regarded  as  being  a contentious  measure  and 
therefore  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  passing  it 
through  the  House. 

10851.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  are  so  many  Bills 
to  be  passed  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  all 
through  ? — That  was  the  answer  I received  ; I have  the 
letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  me  on  the  subject. 

10852.  He  showed  sympathy  with  it? — Undoubtedly 
he  did. 

10853.  Mr.  Macarthur. — What  is  the  evidence  neces- 
sary in  England  to  secure  an  order  of  this  description 
under  the  Bastardy  Act? — The  evidence  required  is 
the  evidence  of  the  mother  with  reasonable  corrobora- 
tion. 

10854.  I think  the  section  states  that  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  there  has  been  maintenance  by  the  puta- 
tive father.  The  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give 
the  magistrates  fuller  discretion? — May  I say  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prove  previous  maintenance ; as  a 
matter  of  fact  under  the  English  Act  the  mother  can 
come  into  the  court  before  the  child  is  born. 

10855.  Mr.  Murphy. — You  are  aware  that  the  ratio 
of  illegitimacy  in  Scotland  is  greater  than  it  is  in 
Ireland? — I believe  it  is. 


Mr.  John  Gill  examined. 


10856.  Chairman. — You  are  anxious  to  give  some 
views  on  the  way  in  which  the  Lisburn  Board  of 
Guardians  regard  this  question  of  proposed  amalgama- 
tion?— Yes,  sir.  Do  you  wish  a few  figures  relative 
to  the  valuation  of  the  unions  ? 

10857.  We  have  these ; I don’t  think  you  need 
trouble  yourself  with  them  ; but  merely  your  personal 
views? — Respecting  the  suggestions  of  the  Lisburn 
Board  of  Guardians  and  of  the  Antrim  County  Council 
with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  certain  workhouses  in 
the  County  Antrim — that  is  Antrim  and  Ballycastle — 
we  consider  them  worthy  of  adoption ; we  consider 
they  should  be  abolished.  Coming  into  the  County 
Down,  as  you  axe  aware,  there  are  two  Rural  District 
Councils  in  the  Ldsbum  Union — that  is  Hillsboro’  and 
Lisburn. 

10868.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  County  Down 
to-day  you  know?— How  do  you  arrange  that. 

10859.  We  are  not  going  into  the  County  Down  : we 
are  going  to  have  an  early  sitting  next  month  for  that ; 
any  views  you  have  teniav  will  be  as  regards  the 
Antrim  and  Lisburn  Unions  ; and  so  far  as  the  rural 


district  in  Lisburn,  you  may  say  anything  about  that  you 
know,  but  I don’t  want  you  to  go  afield  and  take  the 
whole  County  Down  ? — Lisburn  Union  is  in  two  rural 
districts — one  in  Antrim  and  one  in  Down. 

10860.  Anything  you  want  to  say  about  the  rural 
district  of  the  County  Down,  in  your  own  union  ot 
Lisburn,  but  I don’t  want  you  to  go  generally  into 
the  other  unions'  in  the  County  Down? — Well  I really 
cannot  see  how  1 could  keep  out  of  it  to  give  you  any 
evidence  respecting  how  it  would  affect  Lisburn  Union, 
the  portion  in  the  County  Down. 

10861.  Well  what  would  you  wish  to  say  about  your 
own  part  of  the  Lisburn  Union  in  the  County  Down  T 
The  Guardians  of  the  Lisburn  Union  are  of  opinion  tna 
the  Belfast  Union  should  he  the  county  boundary^ 
The  county  boundary  should  be  exactly,  the  ambit  o 
the  Belfast  Union  ; that  the  portions  lying  around  i < 
which  presently  take  in  a larger  area  or  amhit 
be  divided  equally  between  Lisburn,  Larne,  an 
Newtownards.  . . , t 

10862.  That  is  to  say  that  the  rural  district  oi 
Castlereagh  should  be  divided  into  three  parts?  1 
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10863.  That  the  county  borough  should  be  the 
boundary  ? — Yes,  quite  so ; of  the  Belfast  Union. 

10864.  That  the  union  and  county  borough  should 
be  coterminous  in  future  ?— Quite  so. 

10865.  And  the  rural  district  should  be  divided 
among  the  three  adjoining  unions?— Quite  so;  Lis- 
burn, Lame,  and  Newtownards.  They  believe  that  it 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  strain  on  the  Belfast  Work- 
house  ; and  there  are  facilities  in  Lisburn,  Larne, 
and  Newtownards  which  have  not  been  taken  up 
vet  in  the  way  of  accommodation  in  those  houses. 
The  Lisburn  Guardians  are  not  in  favour  of  too 
much  amalgamation  of  workhouses.  It  is  con- 
tended by  some  that  there  should  be  only  one 
central  workhouse  in  the  county ; they  are  not  of 
that  opinion ; they  are  in  favour  of  abolishing  two  in 
the  County  Antrim,  and  Kilkeel  and  Banbridge. 

10866.  That  is  what  I don’t  want  you  to  go  into  in 
ihe  County  Down ; we  will  have  that  all  over  again  ? 
— This  (produced)  is  a small  map  I had  respecting  it ; 
you  will  see  that  the  unions  are  pretty  near  the 
boundary  of  the  whole  county;  but  that  would  be 
getting  into  the  question  you  don’t  want  to  hear. 

10867.  We  don’t  want  to  hear  it  until  early  next 
month  ; we  have  to  take  these  notes  county  by  county  ; 
it  is  awkward  very  of  ten  that  unions  are  in  two  counties 
and  sometimes  in  three? — The  Lisburn  Workhouse 
is  situated  in  a very  large  and  populous  place  ; a very 
populous  and  thriving  town ; one  of  the  chief  pro- 
vincial towns  in  Ulster ; it  is  suggested  by  some  that 
Lisburn  should  be  abolished,  but  that  could  not 
possibly  be  we  consider,  because  Lisburn  is  a very 
growing  town ; one,  perhaps,  of  the  most  growing 
towns  we  have  in  Ulster;  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  large  mills  there — Stewart’s  MSI,  Hildon 
Mill,  and  other  works — we  consider  that  that  should 
not  be  done.  It  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  and  road 
and  we  would  be  quite  prepared ; the  staff  is  sufficient 
there  to  meet  the  present  requirements,  and  a great  deal 
more.  That  workhouse  was  built  for  1,040  inmates,  and, 
at  present,  there  are  not  more  than  250  in  it.  The  site, 
as  Dr.  Bigger  knows,  is  in  a very  healthy  place; 
stands  well  up. 

10868.  We  have  all  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it?— 
And  it  stands  on  fifteen  acres  of  ground  ; and  I see  no 
reason  why  Ballycastle  and  Antrim— the  balance  of  it 
that  lies  into  the  Lisburn  Union — could  not  be  easily 
accessible  both  by  road  and  rail ; the  roads  are  very 
good  indeed ; they  are  under  a new  system  of  manage- 
ment and  the  train  facilities  are  tolerably  good.  It 
is  considered  by  some  that  the  Antrim  Workhouse 
buildings  should  be  utilised  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
County  Antrim  Asylum,  which  is  overcrowded.  But 
whilst  that  is  a statement,  there  is  also  the  counter- 
statement  to  be  considered  ; if  you  abolish  Antrim 
Workhouse  that  means  the  abolishing  of  all  the 
officials  on  pensions,  and  to  make  an  auxiliary  out  of 
it  you  must  have  a new  set  of  officials ; that  would 
not  be  reducing  the  rates.  I am  giving  you  the  two 
opinions  expressed  about  it.  Respecting  Lisburn 
Workhouse,  we  are  in  a position  there,  if  needs  be,  to 
use  that  as  an  auxiliary  hospital  for  certain  kinds 
of  diseases;  we  would  take  them  in  as  paying 
patients ; it  is  only  about  seven  miles  from  Belfast. 
We  are  prepared  to  take  them  in  on  a reasonable 
pay — whatever  the  charges  would  be — the  staff  is 
there  and  the  .workhouse  is  there,  and  we  would  only 
be  delighted  to  have  the  establishment  taken  up  so  as 
to  alleviate  suffering  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  lie 
a drag  on. the  ratepayers.  With  respect  to  the  rating, 
we  don’t  like — I am  speaking  now  of  the  rural  district 
of  the  Lisburn  Union — the  Urban  Council  are 
fond  of  union  rating,  but  the  Rural  District 
Councillors  don’t  like  union  rating.  I am  a 
Guardian  for  thirteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  represent 
% ,J!sl,on  wki°h  the  last  rate  struck  was  2d.  in  the 
i the  last  year  I was  there  as  an  elected  Guardian, 
oetore  I went  in  as  an  ex-officio,  about  eight  years 
ago ; the  last  year  I held  office  there  was  no  rate 
struck  at  all — I had  so  much  money  in  advance — and 
fast  year  the  rate  was  something  like  Is.  Id.  in  the  £. 

10869.  Eightpence,  according  to  the  last  published 
eport,  is  the  rate  for  Poor  Law  purposes  only  ?— Very 
oi;  now  we  consider  there  should  be  divisional 
rating. 

10870.  For  all  Poor  Law  purposes? — For  outdoor 
_ a ’ ^ould  go  in  for  union  rating  for  all  pur- 
0t!'er1*halL  outdoor  relief,  but  outdoor  relief,  I 
-i  j . '.a00.,  k©  divisional  rating,  because  under  the 
jstem  there  was  a better  regulation.  Under  your 


present  system  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  abstract 
is  made  up  by  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  shows  the  amount  of  Poor  Law  relief ; this  is 
sent  to  each  Guardian ; it  is  like  Scotch  metaphysics, 
except  you  are  full  of  the  whole  thing  you  don’t  know 
anything  about  it,  whereas  under  the  old  system 
there  was  a board  hung  up  outside  the  boardroom  door 
each  morning  which  showed  exactly  who  was  relieved 
inside  and  outside. 

10871.  Why  is  that  information  not  still  given? 

Mr.  Murnaghan.-— Does  the  clerk  not  read  that  out 
every  meeting  ?--It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  every  half- 
year  ; but  whereas  under  the  old  system  it  was  hang- 
ing outside  the  boardroom  door 

10872.  Chairman.— Why  is  not  that  done  still?— I 
asked  that  question  and  it  appears  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  does  not  consider  it  necessary. 

10873.  Oh,  no ; it  is  a question  in  your  own  dis- 
cretion ; if  you  direct  it  is  to  be  hung  in  any  certain 
place  for  the  information  of  the  Guardians  you  have 
absolute  power  to  do  so. 

Clerk  of  the  Union. — The  names  of  the  recipients  of 
relief  are  printed  and  circulated  at  the  end  of  every 
half-year ; but  under  the  old  state  of  things  a notice 
was  prepared  by  the  clerk,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  in  each  particular 
division,  and  how  many  were  in  the  workhouse,  and 
so  on,  chargeable  to  that  particular  division. 

10874.  Chairman. — Now  it  is  union-at-large  rating  ; 
you  still  could  give  the  names  of  the  people  receiving 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  but  you  would  not  be  able 
to  give  more  than  the  residence. 

D itness. — Exactly  so ; but  we  consider  the  old 
system  was  much  better. 

10875.  Therefore  for  outdoor  relief  purposes  you  would 
rather  go  back  to  the  old  system  1 — I would.  Then 
again  outdoor  relief  has  gone  up  largely  with  us ; in 
that  respect  we  find  that  the  Guardians  don’t  take 
the  same  personal  interest  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture— judicious  expenditure  as  heretofore — there  are 
too  many  of  them.  When  it  is  union  rating  one  man 
gets  up  and  moves  that  this  woman  gets  2s.  6 d.,  or  4s., 
or  5s.  ; his  brother  Guardian  seconds  this ; in  all 
probability  this  is  never  thought  about,  because  it  is 
so  small,  and  out  of  a valuation  of  £193,192  of  the 
union,  it  is  let  pass,  whereas  under  the  old  order  of 
things  when  a case  did  come  forward  if  the  Guardian 
of  that  particular  division  was  not  there  the  matter 
was  adjourned  for  the  presence  of  the  Guardian,  and 
the  relieving  officer  would  be  asked  for  a report  and 
it  would  be  started  at  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  or,  in  an  extreme  case, 
2s.  6 d.,  whereas  now  it  is  a question  of  3s.,  4s.,  5s., 
or  6s.  This  is,  I fear,  too  largely  done  now. 

10876.  Have  any  cases  come  within  your  own  im- 
mediate knowledge  in  which  you  think  relief  has  been 
either  unnecessary  altogether  or  profuse? — I think  there 
are  cases  that  have  come  under  my  knowledge. 

10877.  Are  you  speaking  from  a general  impres- 
sion ?— I am  speaking  from  a general  impression,  but 
I would  not  care  to  put  my  finger  exactly  on  a particular 
case ; I have  cases  in  my  mind  where,  under  the  old 
order  of  things,  they  would  have  been  satisfied,  and 
the  ends  of  charity  would  have  been  fully  met,  by  giving 
them  2s.  6 d.,  whereas  it  is  now  a question  of  a good 
many  shillings. 

10878.  Are  you  aware  of  cases  in  which  outdoor  re- 
lief was  given,  in  which,  in  your  opinion,  no  relief 
at  all  ought  to  be  given?— No;  I could  not  put  my 
hand  on  that  case. 

10879.  You  are  not  aware  of  people  working  in.  mills 
and  factories  whose  aged  parents,  residing  with  them, 
get  outdoor  relief  ? — No ; I am  not  quite  aware  of 
that. 

10880.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan.  — You  don’t  seem  to  be  very 
extravagant  with  outdoor  relief  in  Ldsburn ; you  are 
only  giving  about  Id.  in.  the  £ on  the  valuation  ? — 
That  is  all  true,  but  it  is  not  a very  poor  district ; I 
am  not  speaking  in  disparagement  of  any  other  dis- 
trict. 

10881.  Don’t  you  think  it  an  economical  way  of 
giving  assistance  to  the  destitute  when  cautiously 
given? — I do;  I consider  it  a very  desirable  thing; 
much  better  than  crowding  them  into  the  house. 

10882.  While  divisional  rating  is  very  generally  ad- 
vocated on  the  score  of  economy,  don’t  you  think  it 
would  work  very  hard  on  the  people  in  towns ; people 
frequently  have  to  leave  the  country  and  seek 
employment  in  towns,  and  then  if  you  went  back  to 
divisional  rating  you  would  put  the  whole  burden  on 
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Dec.  J 7,  1903. 
Mr.  John  Gill. 
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Dee.  17,  1903.  towns? — That  may  he  so,  but  the  town  ratepayer 
' — ’ has  certain  advantages  that  the  rural  ratepayer  has 

Mr  John  Gill  not. 

10883.  In  what  way? — He  has  certain  business 
advantages  that  the  rural  man  has  not ; be- 
sides, I think  the  Local  Government  Act  was 
wrong  in  abolishing  the  £4  rating,  where  the 
landlord  had  to  pay  the  rates.  It  is  a fact  that  the 
rates  are  collectible  from  every  person  now,  and  hence 
oftentimes  the  outdoor  relief  is  ostensibly  given  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  rates,  whereas  if  it  had  been 
kept  at  the  £4  business  the  landlord  would  have  had 
to  pay  rates  and  that  would  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
relief.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  maintenance 
of  lunatics  should  be  defrayed  by  the  rates  instead  of 
locally;  I think  that  that  should  be  exactly  a state 
institution ; I am  a County  Councillor ; but  I am  not 
too  much  impressed  with  everything  in  connection  with 
County  Councils  ; indeed  I would  just  exactly  say  this, 
and  I say  it  fearlessly,,  that  if  a vote  was  to  be  given 
and  my  vote  determined  it,  I would  vote  back  the  old 
grand  jury,  and  I am  a man  of  progress  and  abreast  of 
the  world  I hope,  but  I would  vote  in  the  old  grand 
jury  and  presentment  sessions.  We  are  also  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  a system  of 
payments,  by  those  who  could  afford  to  pay,  to  whom  we 
give  shelter,  either  in  hospital  or  otherwise ; there  is 
a way  of  doing  that — relief  by  way  of  loan — but  that 
is  not  very  largely  taken  up  under  the  new  system. 

10884.  You  could  not  graduate  that ; you  could  not 
declare  the  relief  by  way  of  loan  as  regards  one-tenth  of 
your  expenditure  ? — That  is  so  ; but  I think  the  respec- 
table poor  who  have  not  perhaps  very  comfortable  sur- 
roundings at  home — I mean  sanitary  dwellings — I think 
that  if  there  was  a system  introduced  whereby  they 
could  come  into  the  hospital  or  workhouse  and  pay  their 
way,  it  would  serve  a very  useful  purpose  for  a very 
desirable  class  of  poor  people  throughout  the  country ; 1 
am  strongly  of  that  opinion,  and  have  been  for  years. 
Now,  respecting  the  class  of  society  known  as  vagrants, 
those  turn  up  every  day,  and  the  powers  we  have  to  deal 
with  them  are  inadequate  altogether ; it  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Lisburn  Guardians  to  bathe  these  men  ; that 
won’t  work  either.  You  will  find  a fellow  comes  for- 
ward for  his  bath  and  says  : “ I cannot  take  it  j I have 
heart  disease.”  Then  you  have  to  get  the  medical 
officer  to  examine  this  man,  but  the  medical  officer  of 
the  workhouse  might  be  a mile  or  five  miles  away.  Is 
the  staff  going  to  wait  there  until  the  officer  comes  be- 
fore this  fellow  can  be  bathed  ? It  would  require  new 
legislation ; a lot  of  those  fellows  are  purely  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  and  the  system  of  night  lodgings  is  not 
a good  business ; they  tramp  from  one  union  to 
another ; they  are  continually  on  the  road,  and  so  long 
as  they  are  able  to  find  a ticket  they  will  go  on ; it 
requires  very  drastic  legislation  in  the  way  of  corporal 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  those  men.  I also  be- 
lieve that  the  old  dispensary  committees  should  be  again 
established  with  all  their  former  powers,  save  the 
appointment  of  medical  officer ; they  were  a very  useful 
body  of  men ; they  occupied  a coterminous  district ; 
they  knew  every  person  in  the  district ; if  the  medical 
officer  wanted  a tioket  cancelled  the  whole  matter  was 
known ; the  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  the  dis- 
pensary was  brought  before  them  at  each  monthly 
meeting,  and  a proper  minute  book  was  kept ; I am 
speaking  from  experience ; I was  secretary  of  a com- 
mittee for  six  or  seven  years  ; the  meetings  were  always 
held  locally. 

10885.  The  Chairman  of  the  Derry  Board  of  Guar- 
dians mentioned  that  he  found  that  owing  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  dispensary  committees  he  got  out  of  touch  very 
much  with  the  condition  of  the  poor,  not  having  an 
oppomuiity  of  knowing  who  was  sick,  and  various  other 
matters  that  came  before  them  at  dispensary  com- 
mittees; is  that  one  of  the  points  of  view  you  refer 
to  ?— That  is  so.  In  the  old  order  of  things  we  fixed 
a certain  number  for  each  district ; invariably  half  of 
those  turned  up,  and  where  there  was  a fair  in  the 
town  th,e  meeting  was  held  on  the  fair  day,  and  always 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  country  people  coming 
in ; they  did  come  to  those  places  generally,  and  had 
control  over  the  whole  place,  whereas  the  books  are  now 
sent  from  the  dispensary  to  the  workhouse  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  this  costs  Is.  6 d.  each  time.  Then  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  boardroom  ; some  gentlemen  take  the 
one  end  of  the  union  from  Saintfield  and  some  Lough 
Neagh  man  signs  the  book,  or  some  central  Guardian 
signs  the  Lough  Neagh  book,  that  don’t  know  a single 
lining  about  it.  e 


a mere  routine  Kair 


10886.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  i 
ter? — It  is  a farce,  simply. 

10887.  You  think  the  dispensary  committees 
vised  the  work  of  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  twT*' 
were  acquainted  with  all  the  needs  of  the  si<>w! 
that  particular  area?— I do,  and  more  esueciSi”  °f 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Local  Government  Boar/  m 
insisting  on  midwives  being  put  into  the  countrv 
10888.  There  is  no  inspection  now ; it  is  «' 
natter  of  ingoing  the  booU-The  Gnardun,  S 
trouble  themselves  to  look  at  it  at  all ; thev  bu-1  1 
time.  1 Te  ^ 

10889.  So  you  think  it  is  a retrograde  movement 
Tea  ; I don't  tlunk  the  Goeentment,  when  paining  8,lt 
had  any  mandate  from  the  country.  ' 

10890.  A great  man,  eroirienced  Guardian.  ha» 
stated  the  same  thing,  being  of  opinion  “ 
it  was  a mistake  to  do  away  with  dispensary 
mittees  ? — I would  reduce  the  number  of  Councillor? 
Guardians  to  the  old  figures  ; I really  cannot  see  wh? 
two  should  be  there  instead  of  one  ; surely  one  aunt 
able  to  do  the  bossing  of  four  townlands  for  Poor  I*/ 
business  I also  think  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  not  sanction  a very  serious  decrease  nf 
salary  to  a new  medical  officer  coming  in,  in  this  watt 
—the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  is  £60,  say ; vou  til 
l.ack  one  half  of  that,  but  if  that  salary  is  increased 
say  £10,  you  don’t  give  back  half  of  that ; you  still  keen 
on  to  your  £30 ; whereas  I think  that  there  should  not 
be  any  serious  decrease  of  salary  sanctioned  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  because  I don’t  think  £60  js 
a fit  and  proper  salary  for  any  medical  gentleman  to 
start  life  with ; the  Local  Government  Board  hare 
plenty  of  money  ; if  they  have  not  they  can  draw  on 
plenty.  I think  they  should  sanction  a salary  of  at 
least  £100,  and,  while  stating  that,  I claim  to  be  a 
ratepayers’  man,  and  then  give  £50  more  if  thev  so 
desire.  J 

10891.  Mr  Muhnaghan.— Don’t  you  think  that  lies 
largely  m the  hands  of  the  Guardians  that  thev 
ought  to  start  high  and  get  the  full  half  contribution? 
That  is  so ; but  there  are  always  small  men  in  ever? 
place.  J 

10892.  None  in  Lisburn,  I hope  ?— We  hope  not. 
10893.  You  say  you  are  not  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion except  so  far  as  the  County  Council  advised  ?- 
Yes. 

10894.  You  have  plenty  of  railway  facilities  in  Lis- 
burn, and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  sending 
chronic  cases  to  a central  institution  in  the  country 
where  the  infirm  could  have  classification  and  more 
considerate  treatment— don’t  you  think  they  would  be 
better  out  in  the  fresh  air  with  something  to  do  in- 
stead of  being  cooped  in  a day-room  as  at  present?— 
t think  from  a humanitarian  point  of  view  it  would  be 
very  desirable. 

10895.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
boarding  out  of  the  children? — None  whatever;  send 
them  all  out. 


10896.  You  have  forty-five  at  present  in  the  house? 
—We  are  quite  willing  to  abolish  the  school-teacher  if 
the  Local  Government  Board  so  directs  us.  The  Local 
Government  Board  pay  £35  to  the  school-teacher,  and 
we  asked  them  to  increase  it  by  £10,  but  they  refused 
to  do  so. 

10897.  And  I suppose  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
having  lunatics  sent  to  a place  where  they  could  be 
better  taken  care  of  ? — We  so  desire  that.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  old  taxation  area  for  sanitary  purposes, 
does  that  come  within  the  terms  of  the  reference? 

Chairman. — Not  at  all. 

10898.  Mr.  Murphy. — You  stated  that  you  would  be 
in  favour  of  making  the  county  borough  boundaries 
and  union  boundaries  coterminous  in  Belfast?— Yes. 

10899.  That  would  facilitate  the  amalgamation  of  tie 
City  Council  with  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  case  it 
should  be  decided  on  in  future  ? — I would  rather  allow 
gentlemen  of  more  huge  minds  than  mine  to  exactly 
give  you  an  answer  on  that  question. 

10900.  If  this  scheme  was  decided  on  in  the  future  it 
would  facilitate  it? — It  would  to  a certain  extent,  but 
there  was  a gentleman,  Mr.  O'Haire,  that  I heard  ask  a 
few  questions  that  I was  greatly  impressed  with — the 
difference  in  the  salaries  paid  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  salaries  paid  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  Belfast 
— and  that  is  walking  through  my  mind  at  a militarj 
rate  presently. 

10901.  Do  you  consider  the  salary  paid  by  both  bodies 
too  high? — I don’t  like  to  sit  in  judgment  on  anybody, 
but  I have  a very  great  respect  for  the  Belfast  Poor 
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Law  Guardians,  for  I believe  they  have  done  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  good  work  recently.  The  Corporation 
have  yet  to  do  their  great  work,  if  you  take  the  tram- 
ways, for  instance. 

Chairman. — That  is  entirely  too  far  afield. 

10902.  Mr.  Murphy. — You  have  made  some  sugges- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; could  you  not  make 
some  suggestions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ratepayer. 
You  went  in  for  abolishing  one  thing  and  setting  up 
another  thing  ?— Speaking  generally,  I am  of  opinion 
that  government  by  the  people  is  always  dear  govern- 
ment; that  is  the  history  of  all  European  nations — 
where  you  allow  democracy  to  have  the  complete  govern- 


ment there  will  be  increased  taxation  ; that  is  the 
history  of  all  first-rate,  second-rate,  and  third-rate 
powers.  The  government  under  the  old  order  of 
things — take  the  Grand  Jury  business — it  was  an  un- 
representative body — yet  they  did  their  work  well  and 
cheaply. 

10903.  You  are  a land  valuer? — I am  a Poor  Law 
Guardian  and  a few  other  things,  and  there  are  gentle- 
men in  this  room,  who,  if  you  wish  to  know  my 
character 

Chairman. — Quite  unnecessary  ; we  are  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  for  your  very  valuable  evidence. 


Mr.  G.  B.  Wilkins,  Solicitor,  examined 


10904.  Chairman. — You  have  just  heard  the  evidence 
of  your  colleague,  Mr.  Gill  ? — I have,  sir.  There  are 
one  or  two  things  that  I differ  with  Mr.  Gill  in,  and 
one  is  the  advantage  of  divisional  rating  over  union 
rating.  Of  course  I represent  the  town  of  Lisburn  hr 
the  Board  of  Guardians ; I don’t  think  it  would  be  fair 
—I  quite  agree  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Murnaghan 
that  people  drift  from  the  country  into  the  town  and 
become  chargeable  on  the  town.  Lisburn  is  a large 
manufacturing  town,  and  the  districts  of  Dunmurry  and 
Derriaghy  join  it.  There  is  another  reason.  Sometime 
ago  a grant  was  made  in  relief  of  rural  rating,  and  one 
of  the  grounds  that  were  put  forward  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  union  rating  was  that  the  rate- 
payers of  the  town  got  no  benefit  from  the  grant  made 
in  favour  of  the  rural  ratepayers,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  should  be  union  rating.  I think  it 
would  be  exceedingly  hard  on  Lisburn  that  union  rating 
should  be  done  away  with. 

10905.  I think  Mr.  Gill’s  objection  was  as  regards 
outdoor  relief  only? — That  would  apply  to  outdoor  re- 
lief too,  because  these  people  drift  out  of  the  country 
and  become  subjects  for  outdoor  relief.  I happen  to  be 
vice-chairman  of  the  Lisburn  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
I am  there  almost  every  day  and  hear  the  relief  that  is 
granted,  and  I can  assure  you  there  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care  taken  in  every  single  case,  and  there  is  hardly 
a case  in  which  they  don’t  wait  until  the  member  for  the 
division  in  which  that  person  resides  is  np  there,  and 
in  nearly  every  case  it  is  the  member  for  the  division 
brings  it  under  the  notice  of  the  relieving  officer.  Mr. 
Gill  is  altogether  wrong  in  the  amount  granted.  2s. 
and  2s.  6<Z.  would  be  the  amounts  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten ; a larger  sum  than  that  is  only  given  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  and  only  for  a short  time,  where 
there  is  a large  family  and  the  head  is  stricken  down 
by  illness.  I think  if  it  is  wisely  given  outdoor  relief 
is  a very  admirable  way  of  relieving  the  poor  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates.  For  instance,  you  give  a person 
2s.  (id. ; if  you  bring  them  into  the  house  it  cost  2s. 
8d.,  and  in  the  infirmary  3s.  3d.,  but  if  you  give  them 
2s.  6cZ.  and  keep  them  outside,  they  are  far  better 
than  in  the  workhouse,  and  cost  the  ratepayers  less. 
Outdoor  relief  is  not  given  unless  the  person  is  practi- 
cally destitute,  and  would  have  to  come  into  the  house. 

10906.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  saves  them  the  taint  of 
the  workhouse? — It  saves  them  the  taint  of  the  work- 
house, and  is  a good  deal  cheaper.  We  give  a consider- 
able amount  of  outdoor  relief. 

10907.  You  don’t  give  much  for  Lisburn  ? — There  are 
234  people  getting  relief.  The  valuation  is  high,  and 
it  extends  over  an  area  of  twenty-two  miles  by  twelve. 

10908.  Can  you  account  for  the  increased  numbers  in 
the  house.  In  the  last  ten  years  they  have  doubled  ? — 
One  of  the  reasons  is  we  have  an  extremely  good  dietary 
scale — one  of  the  best  in  Ulster.  We  revised  it'  some- 
time ago,  and  we  have  some  lady  Guardians  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  are  very  generous.  I don’t  know  that 
it  is  too  high  yet,  but  I know  it  has  been  going  up.  In 
1893  the  entire  number  of  inmates  was  136 ; now  they 
are  243. 

, 10909.  Chairman. — Is  not  the  chief  increase  in  the 
sick  wards  ? — It  has  increased  in  both. 

10910.  Would  it  be  due  to  a greater  confidence  in 
your  nursing  arrangements  ? — I would  not  doubt  but  it 
would,  for  they  are  infinitely  better  now  than  at  that 
time.  Then  there  were  no  trained  nurses,  and  they  are 
all  trained  nurses  now.  There  is  another  thing  I feel 
strongly  on : if  something  could  be  done  to  separate  the 
hospitals  from  the  workhouse,  that  a respectable  poor 
person  coining  to  the  hospital  should  not  have  to  go  in 
as  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse.  No  doubt  the  hospital 
must  always  supply  the  needs  of  inmates  who  are  sick, 
but  there  are  a class  of  persons  who  come  in  for  three 


weeks  or  a month,  anu  tl.*.y  should  not  nave  to  go 
through  the  workhouse  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided. 
It  may  not  matter  in  a large  city  like  Belfast,  but  in  a 
country  town  like  Lisburn,  it  would  follow  them  all 
their  life.  If  it  was  not  for  the  County  Antrim  Infir- 
mary, I don’t  know  what  would  happen. 

10911.  Chairman. --You  began  by  saying  you  think 
the  sick  who  are  not  paupers  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 
come  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

10912.  But  if  we  had  not  the  permanent  ones  in  the 
house  at  all? — You  suggest  that  they  should  be  brought 
to  a central  home,  where  they  would  have  open  air  and 
everything  of  that  sort. 

10913.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  old  chronic  cases? — 
Those  people  do  come  in,  and  they  have  rela- 
tives in  the  district,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  those  old  people  have.  It  may  be  sentiment,  but 
there  is  not  much  sentiment  about  the  life  of  a person 
in  a workhouse,  and  it  should  have  full  weight.  On 
visiting  days  their  friends  come  to  see  them,  and  if  you 
take  these  people  away  to  Ballymena,  it  prevents  them 
haying  visits  from  their  friends,  and  it  is  the  only 
bright  spot  in  their  lives. 

10914.  Chairman. — Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  look 
up  the  porter’s  book  I see  them  every  morning  as  I go> 
in. 

10915.  That  might  make  an  impression  on  you,  but 
have  you  ever  looked  at  the  books  ? — No ; because  I see 
them  there  waiting  to  see  their  friends. 

10916.  Would  you  know  whether  they  were  going  to- 
the  sick  wards  or  the  ordinary  wards  ? — Yes,  I ask  the-, 
porter  where  they  are  going ; they  go  to  both. 

10917.  Our  impression  in  going  round  and  making 
inquiries  into  the  matter  is,  that  the  visits  are 
nearly  all  to  the  sick ; hardly  any  to  the  aged  and  in- 
firm after  they  are  in  the  house  for  a short  time? — 
Very  often  they  take  them  out  of  the  workhouse  when 
they  are  dead,  and  bury  them. 

10918.  That  I don’t  look  on  as  a visit? — It  shows 
they  take  an  interest  in  them.  If  you  take  these  people 
away  from  their  homes  the  workhouse  would  practi- 
cally be  a prison  to  them.  They  are  as  well  treated 
in  Lisburn  as  in  any  sanatorium.  We  have  fifteen 
acres  of  a farm,  and  these  old  people  are  not  confined, 
indoors. 

10919.  You  think  the  healthy  people  would  be  more- 
at  home  in  Lisburn  than  in  Ballymena? — 1 am  sure- 
they  would.  Lisburn  is  the  market  town  for  the  entire 
Lisburn  union.  The  friends  of  these  old  people  if’ 
they  could  not  come  by  railway  would  get  a drive  in- 
a farmer’s  cart,  which  they  would  not  get  going  to- 
Ballymena.  In  theory  that  system  is  good,  but  it. 
would  have  a depressing  effect  on  the  inmates. 

10920.  You  are  afraid  it  would  operate  harshly? — 
That  is  the  chief  objection  I have  to  it.  I think  the 
children  should  be  all  boarded  out.  If  possible  there 
should  be  no  children  reared  in  the  workhouse  if  it  could 
be  avoided. 

10921.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  would  be  in  favour  of 
harmless  lunatics,  being  put  in  a place  by  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

10922.  When  you  take  as  many  out  what  employ- 
ment would  there  be  for  these  houses  ? — I think  there 
are  only  about  twelve  children  in  the  school  alto- 
gether. There  is  another  thing  with  regard  to  the 
classification  of  the  inmates.  I think  something 
should  be  done  in  that  way.  There  are  people  who  get 
into  the  workhouse  through  their  own  fault,  and  they 
are  very  disreputable  members  of  society,  and  there 
are  poor  people  go  in  who  have  been  most  respectable 
members  of  society,  and  something  should  be  done  to 
classify  them.  That  could  be  done  in  a large  institu- 
tion better  than  in  several  small  ones  scattered  about 

10923.  Chairman. — It  could  be  done  quite  easily  if 


Dee.  17,  1903. 
Mr.  John  Gill. 


Mr.  G.  B. 
Wilkins. 
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Dee.  17,  1903.  y°u  had  one  institution  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — I 
— - — don’t  think  the  details  would  be  difficult  to  work  out  in 

Mr.  G.  B.  any  institution. 

Wilkins.  10924.  You  would  find  it  impossible  in  a workhouse 

where  you  have  so  many  different  classes  ?— I would  not 
say  impossible ; it'  might  be  difficult. 

10925.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  it  is  a 
waste  of  money  to  have  so  many  buildings  in  the  county 
only  partly  filled? — I would  say  that  Bally  castle  and 
Antrim  could  be  easily  disposed  of. 

10926.  Would  you  not  go  a little  further? — I don’t 
know.  I think  there  are  difficulties. 

10927.  Chairman. — At  all  events  you  would  stop 
short  of  Lisburn? — Certainly.  I understand  that  the 
Belfast  gentlemen  are  going  to  suggest  that  Lisburn 
should  be  done  away  with.  I would  personally  have 
the  strongest  objection  to  that,  and  so  would  the  entire 
of  the  people  of  the  Lisburn  Union.  I don’t  think  it  is 
a wise  thing  to  make  Belfast  Workhouse  any  larger  than 
it  is,  and  it  occurs  to  me  the  city  of  Belfast  should  look 
after  its  own  poor,  and  not’  mix  up  with  the  country, 
and  I have  an  idea  that  in  a large  union  like  Belf  ast  the 
country  people  would  not  feel  themselves  very  happy 
with  the  class  of  poor  from  the  city  of  Belfast  who  come 
into  their  workhouse.  I don’t  want  to  say  anything 
offensive  about  them.  They  are  too  intelligent  many  of 
them.  If  you  bring  country  people  to  Belfast  you  will 
coop  them  up  in  the  city,  when  they  have  been  used  to 
live  in  the  country,  and  country  towns.  That  objec- 
tion I mentioned  about  friends  coming  to  see  them 
would  apply  in  that  case  too.  I am  pretty  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Belfast 
workhouse  is  managed.  There  is  a very  enterprising 
daily  press  in  Belfast,  and  it  reports  the  proceedings 
of  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guardians,  which  is  always 
one  of  the  tit-bits  looked  for  in  the  country.  They 
squabble  with  one  another  and  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  we  think  in  Lisburn  we  are  able  to 
■conduct  ourselves  much  better. 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  could  accommodate 
■300  or  400  ? — We  could.  If  you  sent  the  country  dis- 
trict of  Belfast  to  us  it  would  be  the  best  plan  that 


could  be  done,  and  let  the  Belfast  city  rw,nl0  a i. 
their  battles  amongst  themselves.  1 F™pie  light  out 

109??-  What  do  you  say  about  the  tramps  ?_Tf  • 
very  difficult  question.  We  threatened  to  Who.  a 
and  we  got  hammers  for  them  to  break  ston«  2 i 111 
they  broke  tlio  handles  of  the  hammers  If  1,?’  a”d 
such  firm  rules  as  preclude  them  from  coming 
workhouse  they  go  into  the  farmers’  haesIrdT^ 
malicious  burnings  have  been  traced  to  them  t»  • 
very  hard  problem  unless  there  was  some  sort  of  « a 
where  they  could  be  compelled  to  work.  a 00 

10930.  Send  them  to  the  police  station  for 
for  a night’s  lodging  ?— Then  they  would  not  B0  to 
police  station  ; they  would  go  to  the  farmers’  W .,i 
Thera  should  be  something  taken  into  eonsidenSt 
the  convenience  of  those  gentlemen  who  give  theiV+5- 
as  Guardians.  In  Lisbon  the  „eet,?»f3  ttTlh? 
dl.ns  is  held  on  a Tuesday,  the  market  day  ,£ 
Rural  Council  business  is  held  niter  the  ofce  ol  S 
Guardians  business,  and  they  c.n  nlso  atiend  the 
ket.  If  the  meeting  was  in  Belfast,  the  rauntry  nSi 
would  not  go  there  two  days  in  the  week,  end  £3 
is  it  woulf  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  city  repnS 
tives,  and  that  would  mean  disfranchising  the  entire 
union  of  Lisburn  And  besides  the  Belfast  Bo.rd  rf 

LSbSr™Sd“1rme'‘"gS  “ * 

10931.  Mr.  Gill.  Are  you  aware  under  the  old  order 
of  rating  that  a pauper  before  he  got,  to  be  a union-at 
large  charge  was  charged  back  on  the  old  division  that 
he  came  out  of  ? — I hardly  understand  what  you  mean 
exactly.  For  instance,  a man  coming  from  Belfast,  do 
you  mean  he  would  bo  sent  back  to  Belfast  ? 

10932.  No ; but  the  old  state  of  ihe  law  was  this  that 
where  relief  was  granted  to  a certain  person  out  of  a 
certain  electoral  division,  although  he  might  have 
changed .his  residence  for  two  or  three  years  into  another 
electoral  division,  yet  the  law  was  such  that  they  put 
him  back,  that  the  relief  was  extracted  out  of  the  elec- 
toral division  he  came  out  of  ? — I don’t  know.  I was 
not  a Guardian  until  the  passing  pf  the  last  Act  The 
deponing  of  people  from  Scotland  is  an  astonishing 
source  of  annoyance  to  us.  ° 


Dr. 

Matthew  B. 
Mackenzie. 


Dr.  Matthew  B.  Mackenzie  examined. 


. 10933.  Chairman. — You  were  anxious  to  tell  us  your 

views  about  Poor  Law  administration  and  reform? 

Well,  my  views  regarding  the  amalgamation  of  work- 
houses  are  very  much  the  same  as  have  been  given  to-day 
and  yesterday.  I would  think  that  Antrim  Workhouse 
having  so  few  inmates  could  be  made  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  as  Holywell  is  perfectly  unable  to  take  the  luna- 
tics of  the  other  different  unions.  Also  that  Bally- 
castle,  having  so  few  inmates,  could  be  used  for  the  re- 
ception of  children  over  five  and  under  fifteen.  My  reason 
for  stating  that  is,  I think  it  is  a very  preferable  thing, 
if  at  all  possible,  that  children  should  be  brought  up  in 
an  institution,  run  perhaps  on  the  same  lines  as  an  in- 
dustrial school,  and  thereby  taking  the  stigma  away 
from  them  in  after  life  of  having  been  brought  up  in  a 
workhouse.  Then  I think  Ballycastle  Union  could  drop 
into  Ballymoney ; and  Antrim  Union  could  be  distri- 
buted between  Lisburn,  Larne,  and  Ballymena.  Then 
as  regards  Lisburn,  Belfast  is  in  such  a congested  con- 
dition, as  I saw  by  the  report  of  Dr.  Bigger  the  last 
time,  that  they  have  no  more  space  to  build  on.  We 
have  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  we  have  an  establishment 
that  was  built  to  accommodate  about  1,050,  whereas  we 
have  only  about  250  in  it  at  the  present  time.  This,  I 
think,  could  be  utilised  and  made  auxiliary  to  Belfast. 
And  if  in  addition  to  the  Antrim  Union  we  could  take 

Sart  of  Belfast,  say  from  Ligoniel  right  up  along  by 
hankill  and  Springfield  and  the  Falls  on  the  Antrim 
side,  and  from  the  Albert  Bridge,  Ballynafeigh,  and 
Newtownbreda  on  the  Co.  Down  side,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  relieving  the  congestion  of  Belfast  and  utilis- 
ing the  buildings  we  have  already,  because  we  have 
buildings  that  with  a little  outlay  to  bring  them  up  to 
date,  could  be  made  commodious  for  a great  many  more 
than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  Then  as  regards  our 
numbers,  we  have  130  patients  in  the  hospital  and  in- 
firmary at  the  present  time.  If  these  suggestions  were 
carried  out  it  would  enable  us  to  be  able  to  train  nurses 
under  Section  68,  and  we  could  supply  other  unions 
and  the  county  infirmary  being  in  Lisburn,  it  could  be 
used  as  an  auxiliary,  because  I think  that  as  it  is  now 
the  county  infirmary’s  place  has  been  taken. 

10934.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  auxiliary  ? — Suppos- 
ing you  could  send  patients  down  to  it. 


10935.  From  the  workhouse,  an  overflow?— In  con- 
nection with  the  workhouse,  an  overflow,  and  as  regards 
the  county,  infirmary,  county  infirmaries  were  made 
originally  m order  to  do  wliat  the  dispensaries  and 
workhouses  are  doing  now.  T think  by  affiliating  it 
with  the  workhouse,  as  it  is  now,  it  would  be  a great 
means  of  helping  the  worklionse,  and  enable  us  to  form 
it  into  a nursing  school.  As  regards  consumptive  wards 
in  workhouses,  I think  that  it  is  very  much  more  pre- 
ferable, if  at  all  possible,  that,  having  ground  such  as 
we  have,  we  should  have  shelters  instead  of  consumptive 
wards.  I think  having  shelters  would  be  a far  more 
salutary  mode  of  treatment  than  having  consumptive 
wards,  no  matter  how  good  they  might  be.  In  Lisburn, 
we  have  a sandy  soil,  good  sanitation,  and  good  air,  and 
everything  that  could  be  appropriate  for  the  treatment 
of  consumptive  patient's  there.  As  regards  classification, 
I would  recommend  that  illegitimate  children  should  be 
taken  from  under  the  care  of  the  mothers  when  over 
three  years  of  age,  and  not  left  with  them  in  order  to 
imbibe  perhaps  the  weaknesses  of  the  mother,  and  the 
ill-training  and  the  ill-culture  that  they  would  other- 
wise receive  from  them,  and  that  this  class  of  mother 
should  be  separated  from  the  other  class  of  inmates. 
And  I recommend  also  that  old  married  people— of 
course  it  is  a regulation  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
when  it  can  be  done — over  sixty,  that  they  should  not 
be  separated,  because  I think  that  that  is  a great  means 
of  keeping  old  people  from  going  into  unions,  simply 
the  idea  of  separation.  Mr.  Wilkins  mentioned  about 
having  people  in  better  positions  in  separate  parts  of 
the  union  workhouses.  I find  from  experience  and  in- 
quiry that  respectable  people  are  in  the  union  work- 
houses  simply  because  they  are  neglected  by  their  sons 
and  daughters  when  they  are  old,  and  I think  that  this 
fact  can  be  borne  ont  by  inquiries  from  the  people ; and 
not  only  that,  but  these  self-same  people  that  are  re- 
duced and  brought  into  this  position  have  done  the 
same  with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  so  that  I think  if 
you  would  go  into  that  part  at  all  what  ought  to  be  done 
would  be  if  there  was  a law  brought  in  that  would  com- 
pel sons  and  daughters  that  are  in  a good  position  to 
support  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  not  send. them 
into  the  union  to  die,  and  simply,  I suppose,  put in 
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proper  time  to  get  the  burial  society  money,  or  some- 
thin" like  that,  because  that  is  wliat  is  often  done. 
They  know  they  are  cared  for  and  looked  after,  and 
whenever  they  die  these  people  receive  emoluments  by 
their  death.  Now,  as  regards  vagrants,  which  is  a very 
vexed  question,  I think  the  law  entitling  any  in- 
mate of  a workhouse  to  discharge  himself  on  three 
hours’  notice  should  not  apply  to  the  vagrant 
class,  and  that  a vagrant  or  casual  coming  in  at 
night  should  not'  be  allowed  to  leave  the  union 
for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  on  forty-eight  hours’ 
notice,  and  that  they  should  be  engaged  during  that 
time  in  appropriate  work,  work  that  would  not  only 
benefit  themselves,  but  benefit  the  union  at  large.  Out- 
door relief  is,  I think,  a very  worthy  way  of  helping 
poor  people.  I would  not  recommend  that  outdoor 
relief  would  be  given  to  thoroughly  destitute  people,  but 
I think  it  is  much  more  preferable  in  the  case  of  honest, 
decent  poor  people,  who  perhaps  have  lived  in  the  com- 
munity, been  respected  by  the  community,  and  maybe 
are  receiving  a little  assistance  from  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, perhaps  from  a church,  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  Guardians  to  give  them  say  2s.  a week 
additional  to  what  they  are  already  receiving,  say 
3s.  6 d.,  and  thus  it  would  save  them  the  name  of  having 
gone  to  the  workhouse  and  feeling  themselves  paupers. 
You  have  had  so  much  evidence  that  it  is  pretty  well 
repeating  it,  and  that  is  all  the  evidence  I would  wish 
to  bring  before  you. 

10936.  The  only  thing  that  struck  me  in  your  notes 
is  making  the  county  infirmary  an  auxiliary.  I don’t 
know  on  what  basis  that  should  be.  You  are  assuming 
the  Board  of  Guardians  should  remain  as  they  are  ? — 
The  county  infirmary  now  has  thirty  or  forty  beds  ; the 
Victoria  Hospital  is  so  adjacent  to  the  county  infirmary 
now ; it  is  within  telephone  call,  and  a severe  accident 
occurring  in  Barbour's  mills,  Glenmore,  or  Lambeg 
could  be  as  readily  taken  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  as  to 
the  county  infirmary — the  consequence  would  be  that  if 
these  public  works  would  subscribe  largely  to  the  Vic- 
toria Hospital,  it  would  enable  the  Victoria  Hospital 
to  open  wards  that  they  are  unable  to  open  now  for 
want  of  funds,  and  what  I meant  by  the  county  infir- 
mary being  an  auxiliary  was  that  it  could  be  used  either 
for  acute  cases  or  convalescent  cases. 

10937.  You  would  transfer  it  to  the  Guardians? — 
Yes. 

10938.  And  close  it  as  a county  infirmary? — I don’t 
think  I would  close  it. 

10939.  As  a county  infirmary,  you  would  dissolve  the 
present  board  of  management  and  put  it  under  the 
Guardians  ? — Could  the  grant  not  be  given  to  it  ? 

10940.  Not  if  it  was  an  auxiliary  workhouse  ? — The 
idea  I had  was  that  the  county  infirmary  could  be  appro- 
priated as  a sort  of  an  adjunct  to  the  workhouse. 

10941.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  not  the  workhouse  large 
enough  already? — Yes,  of  course. 

10942.  What  do  you  want  any  more  ? — For  example, 
in  the  infirmary  now  we  would  want  additional  wards 
built  to  it. 

10943.  Have  you  not  a lot  of  space  unused  in  the  body 
of  the  house  ? — We  have. 

10944.  What  would  you  leave  that  vacant  for? — It 
was  recommended  by  Dr.  Bigger  that  we  should  add  to 
the  infirmary.  We  went  over  the  body  of  the  house  and 
there  was  not  exactly  what  we  wanted.  We  wanted 
consumptive  wards,  but  if  we  would  get  consumptive 


wards  through  the  ground  it  might  do  without  adding 
to  the  infirmary  at  all.  Consumptive  wards  are  the 
great  drawback  in  the  infirmary  as  it  is  now.  Also  we 
want  to  have  space  in  order  to  classify  the  inmates,  but 
if  we  could  get  the  lunatic  wards  cleared  that  would 
give  us  the  space  we  want. 

10945.  By  agreeing  to  ama’gamation  you  would  be 
able  to  get  classification  quite  easily? — How  do  you 
mean  amalgamation  ? 

10946.  The  terms  centralisation  and  distribution 
suit  better;  take  the  infirm  and  destitute  and  put 
them  in  one  institution ; board  out  the  children,  pro- 
vide for  the  mothers,  and  get  rid  of  the  insane? 

Then  we  would  have  space  enough. 

10947.  Chairman-. — Then  you  don’t  want  to  annex 
the  county  infirmary? — As  there  is  a difficulty  about 
whether  it  could  be  done,  I only  hint  the  thing ; but 
what  I recommend  is  that  we  should  get  additions  from 
Antrim  and  from  Belfast,  and  get  our  union  enlarged, 
so  that  Lisburn  would  be  put  in  the  same  position  as 
Lurgan.  All  we  want  is  a very  few  extra  patients  to 
bring  us  under  the  section  for  training  nurses. 

10948.  Mr.  Oswald.  ■ — How  many  consumptive 

patients  have  you  in  your  place — three,  I believe,  is 
your  height  ? — I suppose  we  have  four  or  five  now. 

10949.  You  want  more  accommodation  for  those  by 
Dr.  Bigger’s  authority? — We  do. 

10950.  You  want  to  have  your  workhouse  increased 
and  the  wards  increased  for  those  three,  I suppose. 
You  would  give  each  consumptive  patient  a room  twice 
the  size  of  this  ? 

Chairman. — I suppose  in  your  union  and  about  your 
town  there  is  a good  deal  of  consumption? — We  would 
have  three  or  four  patients  in  at  a time. 

10951.  I am  not  talking  about  the  workhouse ; I am 
talking  about  the  district? — Oh,  there  is  a good  deal 
of  it. 

10952.  Do  you  think  a medical  man  would  recom- 
mend his  consumptive  patients  to  come  into  a work- 
house  if  there  is  no  isolation  and  no  special  treatment 
for  them  ? — It  is  for  the  consumptives  I want  special 
treatment. 

10953.  Could  patients  be  received  in  the  workhouse  at 
present,  there  being  no  separate  wards  and  no  special 
treatment? — Not  to  have  them  properly  cared  for. 

10954.  If  you  had  such  wards,  do  you  anticipate  that 
a considerable  number  would  come  in  ? — I think  they 
would. 

Chairman. — That  is  the  way  it  works,  Mr.  Oswald. 
There  is  a shocking  amount  of  consumption  in  the 
country,  and  very  little  in  the  workhouses,  because  they 
are  not  suitable  for  their  treatment. 

10955.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  no  ward  at  present 
for  consumption? — No. 

Mr.  Osimld. — I understand  Lisburn  was  built  for 
1,000  inmates.  At  present  they  have  something  over 
200  patients,  and  why  should  there  be  any  lack  of 
accommodation  if  they  wanted  it  ? 

10956.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  some  central  place  for  the  consump- 
tives where  they  could  be  isolated? — Yes,  I would  go 
in  as  readily  for  that  as  for  a shelter.  A common 
sanatorium  would  be  quite  as  advisable,  but  where 
that  is  impossible  the  shelter  would  be  more  readily- 
available. 

10957.  An  institution  to  themselves  would  be  pre- 
ferable?— It  would. 


Mr.  James  B.  Campbell  examined. 


There  are  fifty-five  beds  in  the  County  Antrim  In- 
firmary. The  average  number  of  patients  last  year  was 
thirty-five. 

10958.  Chairman. — Do  you  happen  to  remember  the 
greatest  number  at  any  time? — The  beds  at  the  same 
time  are  nearly  filled  up,  I may  say  filled  up  altogether. 
The  average  cost  is  £35.  I may  be  going  over  some  of 
the  figures  that  our  surgeon  gave.  The  cost  to  the 
county  is  £20 — that  is,  we  get  £600  from  the  county, 
and  portion  of  that  £600  is  paid  by  Belfast.  We  get 
also  the  surgeon’s  salary.  The  rest  is  made  up  largely 
by  subscriptions  from  Lisburn  people— the  mills  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Lisburn — and  also  by  some  donations ; 
for  instance,  Mrs.  • Barbour  gave  £1,000.  Owing  to 
being  so  near  Belfast,  we  certainly  have  the  advantage 
of  having  some  eminent  men  on  the  consulting  staff. 
We  have  four — Professor  Sinclair,  Dr.  Caldwell,  Dr. 
Cecil  Brown,  and  Dr.  John  Campbell — and  these  men 
are  always  available;  they  offer  their  services  gratui- 
tously, and  it  is  no  cost  at  all  to  the  infirmary.  With 
isgard  to  the  cases  of  accidents  and  others,  I happen  to 


be  manager  of  a mill  in  which  we  have  about  a thousand 
workers.  We  could  not  treat  the  cases,  or  at  least  get 
them  treated  in  the  same  way  as  now  if  the  infirmary 
were  not  available.  We  can  simply  telephone  to  the  in- 
firmary saying  the  cases  are  going  up,  and  we  can  have 
them  up  inside  five  minutes.  The  same  applies  to  an- 
other large  mill  and  several  small  factories,  and  Hilldon 
will  not  be  more  than  ten  minutes  from  the  infirmary. 
Some  of  the-  accidents  may  be  treated  in  other  places  if 
the  infirmary  were  separated  from  the  poorhouse.  A 
few  cases  may  be  treated  in  the  poorhouse  hospital.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  others  could  or  not.  We  have 
a splendid  operating  rgom— I suppose  as  good  as  any  in 
Belfast — and  we  have  a highly-trained  staff  of  nurses. 
We  have  six  nurses,  and  the  certificate  granted  by  the 
County  Antrim  Infirmary  is  now  accepted  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  We  get  a great  deal  of  help  from 
the  people  about  us.  For  instance,  a lady  came  in  ; she 
saw  the  rooms  wanted  papering  ; she  ordered  them  to  be 
papered  at  once,  and  a good  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent  by  local  people  that  way. 


Dee.  17,  190£. 
Dr. 

Matthew 
E.  Mackenzie. 


Mr.  James  If. 
Campbell. 
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Dec.  17  1903.  10959.  There  is  a good  deal  of  local  interest  in  it  ? — 

1 ' There  is  a good  deal  of  local  interest  in  it ; we  raised 

Hr.  James  B.  £1,200  the  year  .before  last. 

Campbell.  10960.  And  you  got  a present  of  an  ambulance? — 

Yes  ; £1,200  was  spent  in  the  renovation  of  the  house. 
I don’t  know  who  built  the  house  originally ; it  was  a 
very  old  institution.  I rather  think  it  was  built  by 
subscriptions.  Anyway  it  has  been  kept  up  for  the  last 
thirty  years  entirely  by  local  subscriptions.  There  has 
been  no  charge  whatever  for  keeping  it  up  on  the  county 
or  on  the  Government. 

10961.  Was  the  county  infirmary  always  at  Lisburn? 
— I believe  it  is  there  100  years  and  over. 

10962.  How  long  has  it  been  in  the  same  locality  ? — 
I believe  all  that  time. 

10963.  Not  in  the  same  house,  was  it? — In  the  same 
house ; the  house  has  been  enlarged. 

10964.  Was  it  built  for  that  purpose  or  had  it  been 
used  for  some  other  purpose  ? — If  it  had  been  used  for 
other  purposes  the  house  must  have  been  gutted  and 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Wilkins. — It  was  constituted  under  an  Act  of  the 
old  Irish  Parliament. 

Witness. — We  now  try  to  get  the  patients  to  pay. 
They  pay  from  2s.  6 d.  to  10s.  a week,  according  to  their 
means,  but  there  is  no  difference  whatever  made  in  the 
treatment,  either  with  regard  to  the  dietary  or  surgical 
treatment  of  the  patients. 

10965.  Chairman. — What  was  the  total  you  got  for 
subscriptions  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Wilkins. — The  difference  between  £600  and 

£1,200. 

Witness. — The  £15  extra  that  the  patients  cost  was 
largely  made  up  by  subscriptions. 

10966.  Do  your  accounts  show  how  much  you  get  from 
subscriptions  and  from  patients  towards  the  cost  of 
their  treatment? — The  subscriptions,  including  collec- 
tions, were  over  £250  ; paying  patients,  £91.  It  would 
be  rather  more  this  year,  but  our  accounts  have  not 
been  published  yet. 


10967.  The  doctor  thought  £160  ?— I think  ; . 

correct.  Then  there  is  the  extern  department  1 qWt? 
many  patients  are  treated  in  the  extern  denZl™ 
gratuitously.  We  don’t  provide  medicine.  P rtment 
10968.  You  charge  for  those  ? — No  ; we  simnu  • 
them  a prescription.  ™ give 

drugs'?— -NofVe  y°"  “y  d“rmsar7  wl®« 

10970.  What  is  done  with  th,  patients  h, 

—We  have  a contract  with  some  of  the  local  aDniL 

theTousfT8  f°Und  th8t  WSS  ^ ChCaP  “ having  drK 

10971.  You  have  some  drugs  for  an  emergency  ?- 
Yes,  they  are  all  kept  m stock.  6 s 1 

Mr.  Wilkins. — The  number  of  externs  was  somethin 
about  700,  treated  by  Dr.  St.  George,  who  gete  no  “S 
muneration  for  that ; there  were  1,300  visit!  Two  or 
three  years  ago  we  applied  for  an  increased  grant  fro™ 
the  County  Council.  They  are  obliged  to  give  us  £600 
as  a minimum.  They  can  give  a grant  up  to  £1 400 
Two  or  throe  years  ago  we  applied  to  them,  and  thev 
granted  £150  extra.  At  that  time  they  wanted  to  get 
up  some  figures  how  our  infirmary  compared  with  other 
infirmaries,  and  we  found  it  was  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomically  managed  ones  in  Ireland.  The  only  one  that 
was  lower  was  the  County  Clare.  It  was  two  or  three 
pounds  lower  per  patient,  but  that  is  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  fact  that  the  surgeon’s  salary  was  not  in- 
eluded,  or  I am  sure  it  would  be  brought  over  ours  and 
they  had  a very  much  smaller  staff  of  paid  nurses.’ 
10972.  Chairman.— Yours  is  a very  nice  hospital ? 
Witness. — A very  nice  hospital,  and  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  a healthy  part  of  the  town,  and  anything  done 
to  remove  the  infirmary  would  be  a great  loss  to  the 
community  at  large. 

10973.  You  would  not  care  to  be  affiliated  in  the  way 
it  was  suggested  just  now ?—  Certainly  not;  we  don’t 
think  the  work  could  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Wilkins. — In  the  County  Down  side  there  are  a 
great  number  of  factories,  and  we  take  the  people  in. 
Witness. — They  pay. 


Mr.  Edward 
Mockler. 


Mr.  Edward  Mockler  examined. 


I am  from  Lisburn  also.  I was  sent  here  by  the  Lis- 
burn Rural  Council,  and  also  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, but  I cannot  add  very  much  to  what  has  been 
already  said. 

10974.  Chairman. — You  heard  the  evidence  that  was 
given  ? — I heard  it  all. 

10975.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  explain 
your  views  more  distinctly  on  ? — Personally  speaking, 
as  a representative  of  a rural  constituency,  we  would 
like  electoral  rating.  I don’t  represent  Lisburn,  and  it 
may  be  a benefit  to  us  when  it  is  not  so  advantageous  to 
Lisburn ; but  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  Rural  Coun- 
cillors that  if  we  went  back  to  rural  rating  with  regard 
to  outdoor  relief,  it  would  be  better  for  the  district  and 
cheaper,  because  Lisburn  absorbs  a great  deal  of  the 
money.  With  regard  to  this  amalgamation  business,  I 
am  merely  here  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Guardians 
and  of  the  Council,  and  you  have  had  their  views  with 
regard  to  amalgamation  fully  before  you.  There  is  an- 
other point  with  regard  to  the  Lisburn  Union  : we  have 
got  thirty-four  lunatics  in  the  union,  and  the  county 
asylum  cannot  accept  them  ; they  have  not  room. 

10976.  Are  they  partly  from  Down  and  partly  from 
Antrim? — I think  the  great  bulk  are  County  Antrim 
patients,  and  we  feel  it  a grievance  that  we  have  to  pay 
the  county-at-large  charges  for  the  Antrim  Asylum  and 
■•support  our  own  lunatics  at  our  own  expense.  When 
I see  Mr.  Coey  here,  one  of  the  committee  of  the  asylum, 
I think  he  should  take  a note  of  it. 

10977.  You  would  rather  have  them  all  transferred  ? 
—To  Antrim.  It  would  give  them  better  treatment, 
treatment  they  cannot  possibly  have  in  the  workhouse, 
and  also  remove  them  from  the  other  inmates  of  the 
workhouse.  It  is  not  right  to  have  them  associating 
with  sane  people  from  day  to  clay.  That  is  one  of  the 
points  that  is  vexing  the  Guardians  at  Lisbum.  Bally- 
mena, I understand,  are  getting  money  from  the  county 
for  the  upkeep  of  their  own  lunatics. 

10978.  I suppose  a large  number  of  lunatics  do  go 
direct  from  Lisburn  to  the  County  Antrim  ? — I don’t 
suppose  we  have  sent  half  a dozen  under  the  new  order 
of  things. 

10979.  I don’t  mean  from  the  workhouse,  but  from 
the  area  ? — I have  no  figures. 

10980.  Is  it  not  likely  that'  there  are  a great  many 
that  reside  in  the  barony,  say  of  Upper  Massereene,  that 


go  to  Antrim  ? — I don’t  think  there  are  very  many.  I 
am  speaking  of  lunatics  in  the  workhouse.  That  is  the 
point  I wish  to  accentuate.  They  cannot  possibly  be 
properly  treated  in  the  body  of  the  house. 

10981.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  you  a County  Councillor?— 
I am. 

10982.  Did  you  bring  this  before  the  County  Council? 
— Frequently  ; but  I am  not  on  the  asylum  committee. 
If  it  could  be  brought  about  that  Antrim  could  be  done 
away  with  as  a workhouse,  and  make  it  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  there  might  lie  room  got  for  these  lunatics.  It 
is  close  to  where  the  asylum  is,  but  there  is  the  question 
of  cost  brought  up  before  you  by  Mr.  M'Cance ; but  it 
is  a very  burning  question  in  Lisburn. 

10983.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Ballymena  is  about  in  the 
same  position  as  you  ; they  have  an  equal  number.  Have 
you  any  other  reform  to  suggest? — This  sanatorium. 
The  Guardians  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  subscribe 
per  head  for  a sanatorium  for  consumptives  if  it  was 
established  anywhere  in  the  province.  They  would  be 
satisfied  to  contribute  to  the  erection  of  it,  and  pro  rata 
for  the  patients  they  send  there,  because  it  is  a constant 
grievance  that  consumptive  patients  are  not  properly 
treated  in  union  workhouses.  As  regards  children,  board 
them  out ; take  them  away  from  the  associations  of  the 
workhouse. 

10984.  You  would  be  in  favour  also  of  having  some 
place  to  which  to  send  the  unmarried  about  to  be 
mothers? — That  is  a thing  that  was  not  considered 
at  the  time  that  we  were  looking  over  the  report.  I 
don’t  think  there  are  many  in  Lisburn  at  present. 
We  think  Ballycastle  would  be  a proper  place  to  send 
children  to  if  it  were  done  away  with. 

10985.  Don’t  you  think  Antrim  could  do  with  less 
than  five  workhouses  ? — Our  idea  is  to  get  rid  of  two 
of  them  at  the  present  time. 

10986.  Considering  that  the  number  of  the  infirm 
is  so  small,  do  yon  not  think  a lesser  number  than 
five  would  be  sufficient  ? — Certainly  ; one  house  would 
accommodate  them  all  very  well,  but  then  there  is  the 
sentimental  idea  after  all.  I don’t  know  whether  we 
can  take  sentiment  into  consideration  in  treating  the 
poor. 

10987.  Chairman. — Certainly?  — The  removing  of 
them  from  their  own  district,  where  they  would  not  be 
in  touch  with  their  people,  would  be  a hardship. 
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10988.  Mr.  Mgrnaghan. — You  are  to  consider  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  let  us  see  where 
the  balance  lies? — I should  not  like  to  remove  these 
old  people  away  from  the  district  in  which  they  have 
been  living  all  their  lives. 

10989.  If  that  view  is  general  there  cannot  be  any 
change  at  all.  Yon  are  willing  to  take  the  Ballycastle 
and  Intrim  people  away,  why  not  go  a little  further  ?— 
That  is  not  a very  severe  journey. 

10990.  Chairman. — From  Lisburn  would  not  be  very 
•severe  ? — I don’t  know.  What  first  rose  it  in  our  minds 
was  the  small  number  of  people  that  were  in  those  two 
unions,  and  the  officials  were  as  many  as  could  have 
taken  care  of  five  times  as  many.  That  was  what 
■weighed  with  us  at  the  time. 

10991.  Mr.  Mgrnaghan.— A proper  thing  to  weigh 
with  you,  but  do  you  not  think  it  might  be  carried  a 
little  further  ? — That  is  the  only  point  I see — the  senti- 
mental idea  of  taking  the  people  away  from  the  district 
they  are  living  in.  Friends  come  in  to  see  them  occa- 
sionally, and  occasionally  they  discharge  themselves, 
and  go' out  for  a few  days  and  come  back  again. 

10992.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  question  of  boarding- 
out  aged  people? — I have  thought  of  it,  but  I don’t 
think °it  could  be  carried  out  satisfactorily. 

10993.  That  would  do  away  with  the  sentimental 
grievance  you  refer  to? — I don’t  think  it  would  ever  be 
carried  out  satisfactorily.  They  would  not  get  the  same 
care  in  the  country  as  in  the  house.  Old  people  are 
hard  to  deal  with,  and  if  you  board  them  out,  the  coun- 
try people  could  not  put  up  with  them.  They  get  frac- 
tious in  their  ideas.  That  would  not  arise  in  the  union. 
They  are  satisfied  with  their  treatment  there. 

10994.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  the 
tramps  ?— I think  if  the  English  system  was  brought  in 
it  might  minimise  the  number  of  tramps. 

10995.  The  power  of  detention  ?— For  three  days,  and 
give  them  work  to  do.  I was  at  the  conference  at  Bally- 
mena, and  I was  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  got  over  in 
another  way:  if  the  unions  would  communicate  one 
■with  another  when  certain  tramps  passed  through  their 
union,  and  were  expected  to  land  at  another  union  next 
evening.  . I understand  the  law  is  they  could  be  arrested 
as  vagrants. 

10996.  Some  unions  tried  that  for  a while,  but  it 
was  not  effective? — Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  and 
Antrim  are  better  situated  for  trying  it.  In  Bally- 
mena at  the  present  time  they  have  practically  very 
few  tramps  coming  in  and  out.  I don’t  know  what 
drastic  measures  should  be  taken. 

10997.  We  found  that  was  the  case  in  another  union 
in  Cavan? — At  the  same  time  I think  those  tramps 


should  be  either  in  the  workhouse  or  under  some  deten- 
tion. It  would  never  do  to  have  them  wandering  about 
the  country,  sleeping  behind  haystacks, ' and  in  farm- 
yards, and  running  a chance  of  doing  all  sorts  of 
damage. 

10998.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties.  Some  gentle- 
men have  said  it  was  better  as  an  insurance  against' 
these  dangers  to  have  a shelter  for  them? — I am  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  that,  but  if  we  could  come  at  any 
plan  to  prevent  them  adopting  the  profession  of  a 
tramp  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  meet  the  evil,  but 
I don’t  see  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

10999.  If  the  practice  were  adopted  that  when  a tramp 
became  regular  in  his  visits  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
police  station,  would  not  that  be  a deterrent  ?— That 
would,  of  course.  That  was  the  idea  we  were  thinking 
of  in  Lisburn,  but  it  has  not  been  carried  out.  A great 
deal  depends  on  the  master  of  the  workhouse  and  the 
porter.  If  a man  comes  back  within  a month  they  can 
bring  him  up  before  the  police,  but  they  won’t  do  it.  If 
there  was  a premium  put  on  every  tramp  they  caught 
something  might  be  done.  I don’t  care  how  a man  dis- 
guises himself,  I don’t  see  any  difficulty  in  telling  him 
again  at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  you  look  at  him  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  instance.  I don’t  see  how  any  two 
men  could  not  prove  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

11000.  If  he  makes  a big  circuit  of  the  country  it 
might  be  a year  or  two  before  he  came  back  ? — In  a year 
or  two  he  would  be  perfectly  free,  but  I don’t  know  ; I 
think  the  law  is  that  they  must  not  present  themselves 
again  within  a month. 

11001.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  spoken  to  the  resi- 
dent medical  superintendent  of  the  asylum  with  regard 
to  your  lunatics? — We  have  sent  for  forms,  and  they 
always  send  back  word  that  there  is  no  room. 

11002.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  asylum  yourself  ? — 
I have  not. 

11003.  Dr.  Bigger. — I think  you  made  one  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  lunatics  in  Ballymena  Workhouse : you 
said  they  were  paid  for  by  the  county  ? — Axe  there  not 
some  sent  there? 

11004.  Those  are  the  county-at-large  lunatics,  and  the 
Belfast  lunatics  that  are  paid  for,  but  their  own  luna- 
tics are  a union  charge?— That  accentuates  the  griev- 
ance. 

11005.  You  are  not  treated  so  unfairly? — I don’t  say 
we  are,  but  it  is  a thing  that  ought  not  to  be. 

11006.  Mr.  Oswald. — You  say  your  lunatics  are  asso- 
ciated with  other  inmates  in  the  Lisburn  Workhouse: 
is  that  so? — I understand  they  are  in  the  infirmary 
ward,  along  with  those  who  are  not  lunatics. 


Mr.  Philip  Jordan  examined. 


Not  to  waste  your  time  and  that  of  the  Commission, 
there  is  one  thing  the  witness  omitted,  that  is  with  re- 
ference to  the  deportation  of  paupers  across  the  Channel. 

11007.  Mr.  Mgrnaghan. — Have  you  many  in  your 
union  of  that  class? — We  get  a good  many  now  and 
again  that  have  served  their  day  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  we  have  to  pay  their  carriage  back  again  to 
Lisburn. 

11008.  Does  any  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  length  of 
time  these  people  have  been  away? — If  they  have,  one 
year  in  any  union  and  five  years  in  the  country  they 


cannot  deport  them  ? — They  have  sent  them  back  after 
thirty  years’  service. 

11009.  Some  inquiry  ought  to  be  made.  It  would  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  Guardians  to  test  a case? — 
We  are  powerless  in  the  matter. 

11010.  Are  those  cases  coming  on  now  and  again  ? — 
There  have  been  none  for  a short  time. 

11011.  Have  there  been  any  for  the  last  three  years? 
— I won’t  say.  There  are  none  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman. — There  is  a new  Act,  you  know,  and  very 
likely  that  grievance  has  disappeared. 


Mr.  William 

I might  say  that  the  evidence  to  be  given  by  this  com- 
mittee, which  is  appearing  before  you  to-day,  is  not  evi- 
dence which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians ; it  is  evidence  which  was  taken  by  a sub-com- 
mittee who  will  appear  before  you  to-day.  They 
examined  the  visiting  and  resident  surgeons,  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  and  school-teachers,  and  the  assistant 
master,  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  their  own  per- 
sonal observation,  extending  in  some  cases  over  4g  years, 
is  what  will  be  laid  before  the  Commission.  I may  state 
on  this  question  of  amalgamation  we  are  absolutely 
unanimous  that  there  are  no  adjacent  workhouses  suited 
"to  any  purpose  that  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guardians 
might  apply  them  to.  We  believe  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Government  should,  provides  special  treat- 
ment in  a specially  equipped  institution  for  epileptics, 
of  whom  we  have  fifty-six,  and  I may  say  that  is  within 
the  region  of  practical  accomplishment,  because  two 
years  ago  the  Belfast  Board  was  informed  by  the  Local 


Walker  examined. 

Government  Board  that  a private  subscriber  had  offered 
to  build  a place,  provided  the  several  unions  would 
amalgamate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  epilep- 
tics, but  unfortunately  there  was  no  central  authority 
for  taking  the  opinion  of  the  various  Boards,  and  I am 
afraid  that  matter  has  lapsed. 

11012.  Chairman. — The  offer  was  renewed  the  other 
day? — We  don’t  think  the  Belfast  Workhouse  is  the 
proper  place  to  house  epileptics. 

11013.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  refer  to  sane  epileptics  ? 
— I am  afraid  it  is  very  hard  to  differentiate  between 
insane  and  sane  epileptics.  We  include  all  our  epilep- 
tics, and  if  the  asylum  authorities  took,  over  the  men- 
tally afflicted,  of  whom  we  have  117 — and  may  I say 
that  the  accommodation  in  the  workhouse,  which  is  the 
best  that  can  be  given  under  the  circumstances,  is  an 
accommodation  which  accentuates  the  disease : they  are 
surrounded  by  four  walls : their  only  method  of  recrea- 
tion is  on  a paved  ground,  and  they  sometimes  get  out 
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Dee.  17,  1903.  0JJ  a kttle  l®wn  that  has  hardly  accommodation  to 
„ — - wheel  a wheelbarrow.  We  don’t  think  we  .have  the 

w it  “ iam  slightest  chance  to  benefit  the  mentally  afflicted,  and  we 
alker.  think  the  asylum  authorities  are  the  proper  people  to 
care  for  them,  and  if  it  is  hoped  to  get  an  improvement 
in  their  condition,  the  only  place  is  Purdysburn.  We 
think  we  should  be  relieved  from  that  class. 

11014.  Chairman. — Have  the  Purdysburn  Asylum 
people  been  taking  any  from  you?— They  take  them 
when  we  send  them,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is 
almost  a deadlock  owing  to  the  accommodation.  They 
are  more  than  full.  The  only  cases  they  do  take  from 
us  are  dangerous  cases,  but'  there  are  other  cases  that 
are  medium  cases.  Then  there  is  a Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  this  question  of  an  auxiliary 
workhouse  to  be  used  as  a sanatorium,  and  our  hope 
is  that  that  Commission  will  meet  shortly,  and  that  a 
sanatorium  for  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guardians  .will  be 
an  accomplished  fact  before  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year.  Belfast  has  a death-rate  of  1,100  per  annum  of 
this  disease,  according  to  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  the  medical 
officer  of  health  in  no  county  borough  ever  over-esti- 
mates. The  number  ’afflicted  in  Belfast  is  4,500.  We 
feel  the  working  classes  are  becoming  contaminated  with 
this  disease,  and  are  becoming  more  chargeable  on  the 
iale®>an,i  we  think  if  an  effort  was  made  to  stamp  out 
the  disease,  that  by  means  of  the  one-storey  building 
which  is  being  erected  under  the  Board  of  Guardians', 
m a few  years,  and  with  tho  education  which  the 
patients  would  carry  with  them,  we  would  be  able  to 
stamp  it  out. 

11015.  Is  this  the  project  of  the  Guardians  ? — It  is 
the  project  of  the  Guardians.  We  had  a deputation 
before  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  was  sympathetic,  but  a legal  difficulty 
arose  whether  we  had  power  to  do  this.  We  got  the 
opinion  of  the  Solicitor-General  that  we  had  power  to 
do  so  as  an  auxiliary  workhouse,  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  issued  a Commission  to  inquire  into 
me  matter.  I believe  the  Commissioner  is  favourable 
personally,  and  I hope  it  will  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  infectious  diseases  hospital  now  being  erected  by 
Cie  City  Council  takes  out  the  infectious  cases.  The 
Borough  County  Council  up  to  the  present  time  have 
shelved  the  responsibility  of  infectious  cases.  That 
burden  has  been  cast  on  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guardians, 
who  have  had  to  keep  isolated  from  all  other  parts  of 
the  house— a very  large  establishment— and  at  a heavy 
cost  to  the  poor  rate. 

11016.  That  has  practically  disappeared  ?— Those 
are  some  of  the  reasons  we  allege  against  amalgama- 
tion—we  believe  that  none  of  these  classes  we  have 
dealt  with  are  fit  cases  to  be  treated  in  a workhouse 
adjacent  to  Belfast.  I have  visited  workhouses  in 
Cork,  Derry,  Kilkeel,  and  Newry,  practically  the  one 
architect  has  designed  them  all ; they  are  not  designed 
to  lead  people  to  the  latter  end  of  their  days  in  a 
happy  frame  of  mind,  but  to  act  as  a penal  affliction 
on  them. 

H017.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — Tudor  gables  and  mul- 
lioned  windows  ? — Yes.  I know  the  additions  we  are 
putting  up  are  all  fitted  with  excellent  frames ; we 
had  those  windows  renovated  a few  months  ago,  and 
have  them  of  the  most  modern  type  with  excellent 
frames,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted,  clean  and  with 
modem  appliances  for  lavatory  purposes.  At  the 
present  time  the  question  of  destroying  the  main  body 
of  the  house,  winch  is  a very  large  portion  of  the 
.Belfast  Workhouse,  is  simply  delayed  pending  the 
result  of  this  Commission.  Every  Local  Government 
inspector  has  condemned  them  as  most  unsuitable, 
and  the  type  which  stands  in  the  Belfast  Workhouse 
£nd  m,evei’y  Workhouse  in  Ireland; 
and  if  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guardians  are  desirous  of 
wiping  out  that  type  within  themselves,  I don’t  think 
they  are  anxious  to  amalgamate  with  a similar  type 
and  have  it  inflicted  on  them.  On  the  question  of 
relief,  it  appears  that  a very  large  number  of  deserv- 
ing persons  are  not,  under  the  Poor  Law  system  in 
force  at  present  m Belfast,  relieved  as  the  spirit  of 
^aY  Aot?  Jntended  they  should  be  relieved. 

> 1 -?st  read  two  paragraphs  of  the  relieving 
officers  evidence.  Mr.  Mercer  was  asked,  “Are  there 
rlny  laSeS  of 'destitartion  in  your  district  that 
W anything  at  all  about  unless  from  the 
clergyman,  or  to  whom  your  attention  was  drawn  by 
some  fnend  or  clergyman  ?— Yes ; that  has  often 
°CTWdW  In  YLaTly  cases  respectable  poor  people? 
“mv  7 T°fte,n  cccnrred.”  Then  it  goes  on:  — 

ww‘  JValker-~In  dealing  with  this  case  or  cases  of 
what  you  would  call  deserving  poor  have  you  found 
yourself  in  any  respect  restricted  by  the  limits  of  the 


law?”  And  the  answer  is:— “No,  there  « „ 
thing  as  that ; there  is  no  limit : deserving  0 SUcl1 
get  very  nice  treatment,  and  are  well  atwSVU 
Then  there  is  the  further  question?-"  Mr  to’’ 
It  is  not  that ; do  you  find  yourself  Pmhon  ,e : 
trammeled  b,  the  1.„  i„  eivia"  ad^fc  " 
deserving  cases ?-Tliere  is  no  such  tfchL »PJ° 
A dams  : “ ml 


“ Then  you  have  power  ^(^ve^Ln^ 

money? — No.  “Have  you  power  tn  Su®,  °f 

goods ?-No.”  “What  is  yourPpower  w the  0 
relief  question  ?-l  ou  cannot  give  them  either  SST 
or  money ; you  can  give  them  relief  onlv  in  tho  E°°?s 
house.  Mr.  Mercer  is  asked  what  heroes  with 
people,  when  they  apply  to  him,  to  whom  h* 
give  outdoor  relief.  He  advisee  them  to  remaST! 
as  long  us  they  can.  The  Committee  !? 

evidence  given  by  the  relieving  officer  amounts  to  ffiu 
that  when  a poison  applies  whom  temporary  rSti 
would  place  on  the,,  feet  again,  the  re&fj  mt 
has  no  power  to  give  that  temporary  reliei ; §, 

CO  and  remain  a,  long  as  yon  can  withoit  reliei- 
The  person  goes  m semi-starvation,  and  comes  iai» 
the  workhouse,  afterwards,  broken  in  mind "S 
and  a permanent  charge  on  the  rates,  whereas  S 
tile  first  instance,  if  a little  relief  .eW  givVn  tW 
would  have  been  enabled  to  remain  out  ofSthe 
house  the  remainder  of  their  days.  r* 

11018.  I think  that  relieving  officer  ought  to  be 
changed ; he  does  not  seem  to  understand  the  la? 
He  has  ample  power  to  give  provisional  relief  in  all 
cases  and  if  he  refuses  he  is  breaking  the  law?— 
Might  I illustrate  the  position  by  a case  I brought 
before  the  Guardians  : a woman  with  three  children  • 
her  husband  was  lying  with  phthisis  ; he  was  earning 
Ifi',1  +iYeen  \ br°ught  the  matter  before  the  Board* 
and  the  Board  was  informed  they  had  no  power  to 
give  relief  because  the  woman’s  husband  was  alive 

but  as  soon  as  he  died 

11019.  That  was  quite  wrong ; when  the  husband 
was  incapacitated,  unable  to  work,  the  relieving  officer 
and  Guardians  had  ample  power  to  give  what  assist- 
i^ssary?-!  am  afraid  the  read- 
of  Parl»ament  is  not  that. 

11020.  Well  the  fact  through  the  country  is  that? 
— Ihere  are  five  exempted  cities,  and  Belfast  is  one 
0f iim?'  TV14  « ln  Mooney’s  Compendium. 

11021.  Dr.  Biggek.— It  is  repealed,  I understand? 
—it  is  in  operation  as  far  as  the  Belfast  Board  of 
Guardians  is  concerned. 

ia,i19°2Ti,Cf^IR^ANi— ev°nts  that  is  not  (he 
1S  tbe  legal  advice  tendered  to  the  Board 
ot  Guardians,  that  unless  the  person  is  unfit  to  be 
removed,  or  unless  she  is  a widow  with  two  or  more 
children,  no  relief  can  be  given. 

11°23.  Mr  Muenaghan.— That  is  not  the  case. 
Where  the  husband— the  father  of  the  family-is 
X™  J!nd  V.naWe.  to  earn  a livelihood  for  his  children, 
the  Guardians  have  ample  power  to  give  what  assist- 
ance they  think  necessary  ?— Two  of  the  children  were 
brought  into  the  workhouse  by  the  Guardians,  when 
they  were  advised  they  could  not  give  outdoor  relief, 
lo  keep  those  children  cost  4s.  each,  when  a relief 
ol  3s-.  to  the  woman  would  have  enabled  her  to  keep 
herself  and  the  third  one  out  of  the  workhouse ; so 

outdoor  relief dianS  ^ *0S*n°  ®'s'  a wee*c  by  not  S‘r^nS 
Mr.  Muenaghan. — They  ought  to  stop  that  prac- 
f\Ve  rebe^  wherever  it  ia  necessary. 

11024.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  there  any  resolution  on  the 
subject  by  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guardians ?— No ; we 
were  advised  it  was  the  law. 

11025.  Chaieman. — I am  sure  the  Belfast  Board  of 
guardians  are  well  able  to  exercise  their  discretion?— 
Classification  of  indoor  paupers.  It  appears  that  the 
indiscriminate  housing  of  all  classes  of  inmates,  caused 
by  lack  of  accommodation  in  order  to  classify,  is  un- 
iair  to  a large  number  of  decent  deserving  poor,  and 
in  addition,  the  bad  influence  exercised  by  some  of 
those  who  are  old  gaol  birds  and  stranded  criminals 
tends  to  demoralise  those  who  fall  within  the  associa- 
tions which  the  present  system  fosters.  It  is  sftg- 
gested,  therefore — (1)  That  different  forms  of  occupa-. 
won  should  be  specified  for  those  of  varying  degrees, 
t’°  ui  °*  age  and  condition.  (2)  That  different  wings 
or  blocks  of  the  body  of  the  house  should  be  set  apart 
according  to  classification.  (3)  That  stricter  indus- 
trial  supervision  over  those  who  might  be  classed 
habitues,  vagrants,  or  old  gaol  birds,  should  be  exer-i 
cised.  (4)  And  that  the  several  positions-  of  com- 
parative trust — we  believe  that  giving  a position  o£ 
comparative  trust  to  a person  who  is  a deserving  in- 
mate very  often  keeps  them  up  morally — which  can 
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be  exercised  by  pauper  labour  should  be  conferred  11030.  Mr.  Muhnaqhas. -Will  the  Guardians  take  ly  lon, 
upon  those  whom  destitute  circumstances  or  break-  kindly  to  an  idea  like  thatf-Yes;  provided  it  was  1_Il9S- 
down  of  health  have  forced  into  the  workhouse,  it  under  a central  government.  I don’t  think  we  should  Mr.  William 
appears,  however,  to  myself,  that  the  present  method  have  the  tramps  or  unemployed  from  one  small  union  Walker, 

of  dealing  with  what  is,  and  can  only  be,  classed  as  a on  a farm 


of  dealing  with  what  is,  and  can  only  be,  classed  as 
periodic  unemployed  problem  on  the  one  hand,  and 
destitution  on  the  other,  mainlv  rancerl  1 


chronic  destitution  on  the  other,  mainly  caused  by  able?— I think  county  government  would  do*  An- 


11031.  Would  county  or  provincial  area  be  prefer- 


(1)  Such  periods  of  “ out  of  work 


w * , ...  , ...  ---—  or  Down-  appears  to  me  that,  given  the  estab- 

the  person  in  health  and  spirits,  and  induced  lishment  of  farm  colonies,  and  an  old-age  pension 

their  first  entry  into  the  workhouse.  The  case  which  scheme,  relief,  both  financial  and  administrative, 

I mentioned  of  the  woman  and  her  two  children  is  would  be  afforded  that  would  be  bound  to  affect  bene! 


; of  those.  (2)  Drink.  (3)  A depravity  engen-  ficially  the  future  of  Ireland.  That  is  mv 
aA  liv  their  earlv  and  siihseoueut  piunmninonr  T f .......  ..  xi__  ..  J 


dered  by  their  early  and  subsequent  environment.  I opinion,  from  a study  of  the  entire  question,  and  also 
luJiar*  this  can  onlv  be  met  in  a satisfactm-v  fashion  „ <• ,i : J ’ 


by  establishing  a series  of  farm  colonies  by  county 
or  district,  but  under  central  government,  the  persons 


sent  to  same  to  be  transferred  by  the  several  Boards  people  farmers. 


11032.  Have  you  been  a Guardian  long? — Four  and 
a half  years.  It  is  not  the  length  of  time  that  makes 


of  Guardians  to  the  central  authority  for  a stated  11033.  Chairman-.— Have  you  been  studying  tlm 
nnvind  nf.  sav.  three  months,  and  after  that,  time  t.ho  Tvish  i„„  ~ t tt ' nnr  T ■,  J . ° . “ 


period  of,  say,  three  months,  and  after  that  time  the  Irish  question  long  ?— From  ‘ 1885  I have  been  in 
failure  to  remain  at  the  farm  unless  seeking  or  ob-  every  borough  in  Ireland,  and  wherever  I no  I eo  to 

taimng  bona  tide  employment  to  entitle  the  central  the  workhouse.  I have  always  manap  ’ ' 


authority  to  put  those  Persons  upon  a black  list,  the  ot  it.  My  own  opinion  is  that  that  is  my  ultimate 

object  of  which  should  be  to  prevent  their  receiving  end.  Then  I deal  with  the  question  of  children 

Poor  Law  relief  unless  under  an  express  resolution  There  are,  it  appears  to  us,  four  systems  for  the  car.'- 


V Y,  D j c o j-  . l - i appears  ro  us,  lour  systems  for  the  care 

of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  which  they  originally  of  children  under  the  control  of  Boards  of  Guardians— 

belonged.  I find  that  tins  is  a system  which  is  be-  (1)  Continuing  as  at  present ; (2)  a separate  outside 

coming  popular  m England  the  system  of  farm  barrack  system,  i.c.,  to  build  a school  outside  the 

colonies.  I find  the  fbtratford,  Poplar,  and  other  union  premises,  and  to  continue  the  present  method: 

Boards  of  Guardians  have  power  to  board  out  tTieir  (3)  scattered  homes ; (4)  all  children  boarded  out 

paupers.  Christian  social  colonies  are  throughout  I may  say  at  once  that  a careful  consideration  of  the 

England,  ihese  men  are  kept  at  productive  under-  entire  situation  compels  me  to  reject  the  two  first 

takings : they  are  taught  habits  of  industry ; they  methods.  The  third  method  is  a highly  successful 

are  not  prisoners  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  one,  and  is  very  popular  in  some  parts  of  England ; 

term ; they  are  kept  cleanly,  and  are  made  indepen-  but  I am  convinced  that  the  boarding-out  of  children 

dent  ot  Poor  Law  relief,  and  they  come  back  with  is  the  most  successful  yet  adopted,  and  I desire  to 

some  occupation  at  their  finger  tips,  and  a desire  to  call  the  Commissioners’  attention  to  par.  8 of  report  3 

keep  them  from  workhouse  associations  i"  *"+ — T nan*  11  • *>'-*  • ' ■ • • ’ 


PaSe  If  • that  is  the  doctor's  evidence  on  the  question! 


believe  the  present  system  tends  to  demoralise  them.  The  evidence  of  every  person  who  was  examined  points 

If  we  take  a dozen  paupers  housed  in  a small  ward,  to  the  enormous  success  which  attended  the  boarding- 


ability,  but  they  have  absolutely  no  chance  of 


of  those  of  considerable  out  of  the  children.  It  is  the  evidence  of  everyone 


- — — — examined  before  that  special  Committee,  that 

cismg  it,  because  the  supervision  over  them  does  not  one  out  of  every  hundred  only  comes  back,  and  then 


discriminate  ; they  are  all  sent  to  the  same  occupation,  through  distressed  circumstances;  whereas  the  chil- 


and  mv  personal  opinion  is,  that  the  four  millions  of  dren  who  are  reared  in  the  workhouse  take  it  as  their 

acres  which,  in  Ireland,  are  absolutely  untouched  at  home,  and  whenever  they  are  face  to  face  with  a hill 

the  present  time  should  be  either  started  with  «>-  tliev  won’*  «limh  mu  ...;n ;-.i.  ,.i . 


they  won’t  climb  the  hill,  they  will  come  into  the  work- 


afforesting,  as  in  Staffordshire,  or  else  used  to  develop  house,  and  take  the  first  chance  of  going  out  and 
the  resources  of  Ireland  in  the  raising  of  agricultural  having  one  or  two  days’  roaming  about  and  coming 


produce. 

11026.  Do  you  think  the  Belfast  inmates  would  be 
hopeful  material  to  set  to  work  on  ? — I do ; the  Bel- 
fast unskilled  labourer  is  an  agricultural  labourer  first. 


back  again  ; it  is  their  home.  We  have  children  in 
the  workhouse  whose  parents  are  in  the  workhouse. 

11034.  We  saw  four  generations  in  the  workhouse 
the  other  day  ? — I beg  to  state  that  in  the  absence  of 


11027.  I mean  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  work-  powers  to  board  out  at  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians, 

bouse?— -I  do;  they  are  agricultural  labourers  who  ? would  advise  that  industrial  outside  homes  should 


have  drifted  into  town.  The  land  is  going  out  of  he  established  for  both  boys  and  girls,  so  that  when 
cultivation  in  Ireland,  and  he  naturally  gravitates  suitable  employment  was  found  for  them  there  should 
towards  where  there  is  the  biggest  chance  of  casual  some  place  under  an  administrative  authority, 
employment,  and  that  is  in  Belfast.  such  as  fche  Boards  of  Guardians,  where  bovs  and  girls 

11028.  Ur.  M n unaghan.  — H ave  you.  many  able-  K ■"”i  “fr™»d,  »"d I would  suggest 

bodied  in  the  union  ?— We  have  99  able-bodied  liealthv  v / de.ficien(f between  the  net  earnings  of  the 
men;  able-bodied  healthy  women,  73;  infirm  men  a°d  8irls>  a,ld^he  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  home, 

611 ; infirm  women,  134.  I would  put  the  women  on  gThti  ^ very  W^1  taken  as  a charge  on  the  Poor  Rate, 
the  same  principle  to  dairy  farmfne ; I believe  it  * bt^e  tha*  ■ he  of  ?uch  a home  often  Pri> 
wouid  be  a productive  occupation,  fnd  I belfeve  a wff  ° 3 S"*®  of+self1  dePendenc6 

woman,  after  three  months’  experience  of  it,  would  o™  obT^  7 £oai  °Ur 

find  herseif  morally  elevated,  and  she  would  be  in-  net^nv^ouStofwt  * know  we 


be  established  for  both  boys  and  girls,  so  that  when 


..  cicvatcu,  auu  sue  wouia  De 

dined  to  keep  at  work  of  that  character.  At  the  p 


sent  time  they  get  no  chance  of  reform  in  Belfast  Sv“'“t  B110P8  ■De“asi  ’ net  earnings  of 

ss.f"‘  ■■  w-i  £°v?X 


can  get  any  amount  of  boys  out  as  messengers  in  the 
several  shops  in  Belfast ; but  the  net  earnings  of 


»f  TOry  other  workhouse.  Then  .gain,  I would  Lot  ^ “i8,.  •5,df“  i°f charae- 

tte  attention  ot  the  Commissioner*  ti  the  injustice  dSd  £ hlL  M5*  °f  ‘w  "0IaI 

vhich  is  done  to  our  industrial,  as  well  as  onr  tori.,  ‘ else  they  have  to  come  hack  to  us.  W 


XXg  tht’1£lfe’raofWthe  woKoSTu  “i  Olmrdiana  wouTd 


to  come  back  to  us.  We  be- 


JU1C1LC1-  ui  uie  woritnouse  as 
the  only  refuge.  I believe  that  an  old  age  pension  of, 
J,  os.  per  week  per  head,  or  7s.  6d.  per  week  where 
‘wo  persons,  husband  and  wifp 


bear  the  difference  between  their  net  earnings  and  the 
cost  of  the  home. 

11035.  Is  there  no  home  for  working  boys  in  Bel- 


two  persons,  husband  and  ^fe,  are  togetLrT  wiH  alte?  no  home  for  working  boys  in  Bel- 

k»  “d?^hioh  the  Poor  ofth^r»S.?rwffl‘1Sld0=if^i;  SriSaX 


system  exists,  OTdrtalstT’appem*1  that  a v.ot  f*  ”11  ded  only  with  p.rtie«lar"„- 

rtSfX'SiS  ?4Hd  S gMP  X“s  a home,  hu,  it  is  lor  hoys  that 

toTai  h“re  “ ‘hdurtrial  school. 


Of  £18,177,916  . It  appears  to  me  that  °tw  ; „ ■ Witness.— The  Committee  entirely  agree  with  board- 

feariul  sum  of  money,  g?Eg  m veto  ter  ve«  Ind  ' » ‘S?1?18”  «e*  “ «ss«eialion  with  their 

with  no  attemnt  to  f-  ye  r’  a foster  parent  that  very  often  keeps  them  straight 

not  getting  ™ l i S We,  316  We  have  ^ boarded  out  that  are  in  positions  of 


not  getting  to  the  root  of  it  T +B Iwu  to?  w,  !!i™!  We  have  boys  boarded  out  tllat  are  in  positions 
»dl  get  at  theX  rf  if  i IrelaJd  7 *™  ■ “J  Belfast,  but  through  Ireland  , 


11029  Chairmiw  ° t a re  an  ■ England  ; and  girls  who  have  risen  to  comparative 

bonrliood  there  any  Place  m the  neigh-  affluence.  On  the  question  of  illegitimacy,  which  is  an 

of  the  sort  ? ■ v w • T0U  ,could  start  anything  important  one  in  Belfast,  because  for  the,  year  ended 
land  Rto,,V-u  i^\there  1S  a Sood  deal  of  uncultivated.  June  last,  out  of  262  births  in  the  Belfast  Maternity, 
t Belfast.  153  were  illegitimate,  or  50  ner  cent,  of  those  Wn  to Y-tL 


illegitimate,  or  50  per  cent,  of  those  born  in  thq 

3 B 2 ' 
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workhouse  were  illegitimate.  I suggest  that  the  law 
as  to  the  putative  father,  dealt  with  so  ably  by  Mr. 
Rodden  to-day,  might  be  amended  to  enable  us  to 
adopt  powers  that  Mr.  Rodden  suggested.  In  addi- 
tion, I suggest  the  establishment  of  an  outside  nur- 
sery, to  which  the  mother  of  a first  child  should  take 
the  child  and  herself  until  re-employment  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  if  such  employment  is  of  the  character 
of  a domestic  servant,  that  the  girl  should  pay  such 
sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  as  the  Guar- 
dians might  direct,  the  mother  to  be  allowed  to  visit 
periodically  and  to  be  under  the  paternal  eye  of  an 
officer  of  the  Board  entrusted  with  that  duty,  that  is, 
that  the  officer  should  have  the  responsibility  cast 
upon  him  of  seeing  that  this  girl  is  not  keeping  the 
company  of  vicious  characters  whilst  her  child  is  being 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  the  officer 
should  stand  in  loco  parentis,  and  see  that  the  girl 
kept  absolutely  straight. 

11036.  It  would  be  a rather  difficult  task  ? — I am 
afraid  the  very  difficulty  of  it  makes  it  the  more 
necessary. 

11037.  If  a girl  were  at  service  in  a private  house 
would  it  not  be  rather  objectionable  having  a man  in 
'■oco  parentis  looking  around  after  her? — -It  could  be 
lone  in  this  way:  that  she  should  have  to  report  at 
certain  times  in  the  month  where  the  child  was,  or  at 
some  other  place. 

11038.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  a re- 
formatory under  religious  auspices  would  be 
better? — I do  not;  there  is  too  much  of  a penalty 
attached  to  the  girl,  while  the  putative  father  gets 
off  scot  free.  I think  girls  who  lapse  once,  not  from 
vicious  habits,  but  because  they  were  misled — girls  of 
that  sort  should  be  taught  that  they  are  to  take  their 
place  in  society  again  without  any  degrading  stain 
on  them ; they  should  not  be  made  sensitive  to  public 
opinion.  A girl  who  feels  herself  sensitive  to  public 
opinion  in  these  cases  never  straightens  her  back 
again ; whereas  if  she  is  kept  straight  for  a little 
while  she  will  continue  in  that  straight  path.  I am 
of  opinion  that  day  nurseries  at  present  in  existence 
might  be  utilised  for  that  purpose,  the  home,  of  course, 
being  certified,  the  Guardians  to  pay  the  cost  of  up- 
keep and  to  supervise  the  children  ; and  in  the  case 
of  cripples  I advise  that  all  cripples  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a suitable  home,  where  some  industrial  train- 
ing should  be  afforded  them.  I deal  with  the  question 
of  night  shelters.  In  a big  city  like  Belfast  there  are 
always  a number  of  people  temporarily  straitened : 
we  have  had  whole  families  admitted  to  the  workhouse. 


11039.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  charitable  night 
shelters? — Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home  takes  boys  and  girls 
in  ; but  there  are  none  who  take  families  in.  I sug- 
gest night  shelters  might  be  adopted  in  different  posi- 
tions in  the  city,  where  persons  temporarily 
straitened  might  find  a night’s  shelter  and  a night's 
food. 

11040.  At  present  these  people  either  have  to  go  to 
tfie  workhouse  or  else  stay  outside  in  the  open  air  ?— 
Yes. 

11041.  Are  they  found  by  the  police  sheltering  in 
places  ? — There  are  not  many  cases  of  that  sort.  They 
come  up  and  loiter  about  the  gate  of  the  workhouse, 
and  if  the  relieving  officer  cannot  be  found — as  he  can- 
not always  be  found — and  the  master  is  not  available, 
they  have  to  remain  there  until  admitted  by  the  night 
watchman  or  the  master. 


11042.  Could  not  the  assistant  toaster  act  ? — He 
could ; but  the  master  has  the  responsibility  cast  on 
him. 

11043.  But  these  people  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
rain  while  the  master  is  spending  an  evening  out? — 
That  is  a question  of  administration  in  which  we  are 
defective.  I am  afraid  we  do  keep  them  exposed  to 
the  elements.  That  could  be  got  over  by  building  a 
temporary  hut — a wooden  hut  at  the  gate. 

11044.  In  a union  like  Belfast  you  would  have  some 
officer  competent  if  the  master  was  sick— you  would 
have  a temporary  officer  ? — We  have  an  assistant  master 
and  matron. 


11045.  Could  not  some  officer  be  always  present 
deal  with  cases  ?— That  is  true  in  theory,  but  we  dc 
find  it  works  in  practice.  There  is  no  regulation 
their  attending  there.  If  the  Board  of  Guardi) 
framed  a regulation  that  as  soon  as  a person  applied 
the  gateman  for  admission  the  master  or  his  represen 

tive  should  be.  sent  for 

11046.  The  master  should  always  leave  word  if  he  i 
going  away. 


Mr.  Bobb. — The  arrangement  is  that  some  officer  in 
always  on  duty  up  to  12  o'clock  at  night.  They  are  not 
kept  waiting  outside  the  gate  up  to  that  time.  5 

11047.  Did  you  ever  call  the  attention  of  the  police 
to  the  people  ? — Yes,  and  they  will  take  no  action  On. 
the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  I desire  to  sav 
that  in  the  Belfast  Infirmary  the  treatment  has  vastlv 
improved  both  in  accommodation,  administration  and 
medical  and  nursing  attendance  within  the  past  41 
years.  That  is  the  only  period  for  which  I can  spea| 
from  observation.  The  number  of  sick  treated  in  the 
infirmary  was  13,050,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the 
medical  staff.  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that  fifteen  serious 
operations  are  performed  by  our  visiting  surgeons  per 
month.  They  are  of  the  most  serious  character  and 
they  are  performed  with  a skill  unequalled  in  the  whole 
city.  I believe  the  number  of  acute  cases  treated  in  the 
infirmary  are  cases  that  the  patient  would  prefer  to  be 
treated  in  the  infirmary  rather  than  in  a general  hos- 
pital. Possibly  one  of  the  points  is  the  absence  of  that 
clinical  material.  They  are  not  clinical  material.  Thev 
are  human  beings,  and  treated  as  human  beings,  and  I 
think  because  of  that  the  Belfast  poor  would  prefer  to 
come  to  the  infirmary. 

11048.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  not  think  there  are 
many  other  reasons  ? — I think  that  is  the  main  reason. 

11049.  Chairman. — Is  it  not  an  important  reason  that 
they  have  not  room  in  the  others  ? — They  have  not  room 
in  the  others,  and  there  is  not  the  same  attention  paid 
to  them  in  the  others  as  in  the  infirmary.  I can  speak 
from  practical  knowledge  of  both.  I have  been  having 
a court  of  inquiry  at  the  Royal  Hospital  with  regard 
to  the  alleged  ill-treatment  of  one  of  my  own  members. 
I am  connected  with  a trades  union,  and  I can  speak 
with  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

11050.  Hardly  with  knowledge  of  three  hospitals?— I 
can  compare  the  treatment. 

11051.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'Has  the  infirmary  of  the 
workhouse  a better  reputation  amongst  the  poor  than 
the  general  hospitals  ? — Very  much  better ; ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  persons  will  tell  you  they  prefer 
to  go  to  the  infirmary  rather  than  to  the  Royal 
Hospital. 

11052.  Chairman. — I know  it  has  a very  high  name, 
and  very  properly,  but  I must  say  I don’t  quite  like  to 
hear  these  comparisons  made? — I am  not  making  a 
comparison  with  the  object  of  detracting  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  but  workhouse 
infirmaries  throughout  Ireland  don’t  always  bear  a high 
reputation,  and  ours  has  been  made  exceedingly  efficient 
through  the  abilities  of  the  medical  staff.  One  thing, 
which  I think  is  desirable,  provided  accommodation 
could  be  obtained,  would  be  to  classify  not  merely 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ailment,  but  also  in  re- 
lation to  the  class  of  patients,  i.e.,  to  keep  those  whose 
illness  is  self-inflicted  beyond  the  power  to  annoy,  as  in 
the  case  of  drunkenness,  other  patients,  and  to  enable 
the  medical  officer,  with  the  express  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  to  permit  patients  on  discharge  to 
retain  the  flannels,  if  the  medical  officer  and  the  board 
are  satisfied  that  a sudden  change  into  the  person’s  own 
underwear  would  militate  against  them.  We  have 
cases  of  persons  coming  in  with  pneumonia  who  have 
cotton  underwear,  and  they  get  convalescent  and  desire 
to  go  back  to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  board, 
under  present  arrangements,  have  no  alternative  but  to 
take  the  flannels  from  them  and  put  them  back  into 
their  own  cotton  underwear. 

11053.  In  the  case  of  destitute  persons  the  Guar- 
dians have  full  power  to  provide  those  persons  with 
suit  of  flannels  ? — That  is  just  the  point  we  were  no 
clear  about ; I understood  it  only  applied  to  children. 

11054.  It  would  have  to  be  under  outdoor  relief  aa- 
ministration  ; you  could  not  give  away  the  clothes  tney 
wear  in  the  house;  that  would  he  taking  away 
stock  of  the  house  ; look  into  that? — I would  be  . 
glad  if  that  could  be  done,  and  so  would  the  entire 
committee.  We  wish  to  call  the  Commissioners  a 
tion  to  the  difference  in  cost  to  the  ratepay 

of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief.  We  have  sixty-fo  pe 
sons  receiving  outdoor  relief  in  Belfast ; that  i P" 
from  children  who  are  hoarded  out;  and  the 
outdoor  relief  is  £7  16s.  9 d.  per  head,  the  aver  g . . 
compared  to  the  cost  inside  of  £16  10s.  6a.  per  1. 
that  covers  maintenance  and  the.  entire  estao  ® 
charges,  and.  we  think  that  is  an  enormous  uisc  - 
— more  than  double — and  it  is  the  opinion  of  to 
mittee  who  investigated  the  whole  matter  that 
door  relief  was  more  relied  on  it  would  b« 
destitute  person  and  the  ratepayer  at  the  same > • 

11055.  I suppose  you  have  made  represen 
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llienmet  with  the  legal  difficulty  that  Belfast  had  no 
p^er  to  relieve  except  under  tlie  circumstances  I have 

rSSrV  there  may  be  some  special  clause  in 
ome  Belfast  Act  that  I am  not  aware  of  ?— It  was  from 
of  the  public  General  Acts. 

11057-  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— That  does  not  apply  out- 
Belfast ; in  other  unions  it  is  given  under  the 
conditions  named  by  you?-We  would  be  very  glad  if 
it  could  be  applied. 

11058  Chairman. — It  is  m the  discretion  of  the 
Puardians  to  decide  in  each  case  whether  it  should  be 
given  or  not?— The  total  number  of  days  of  relief  for 


the  last  twelve  months  was  1,170,127  ; we  gave  relief 
to  19,077  and  to  3,206  persons  continuously  resident 
with  us,  and  when  I say  that  the  rate  is  only  lid.  in 
the  £ and  it  was  19d.  four  or  five  years  ago  I think  the 
Guardians  and  the  administrative  staff  deserve  some 
little  credit  for  having  with  efficiency  reduced  the  rate 


also  in  the  'Belfast  Union. 

11059.  Mr.  Murphy. — When  was  the  rate  14d.  ? — In 


lyuu. 

11060.  On  what  valuation  was  the  lid.  rate  struck  ?— 
The  revised  valuation  has  not  come  into  operation. 

11061.  On  what  valuation  was  the  lid.  rate  struck  ?— 
On  the  old  valuation. 

Chairman. — £1,542,000. 


Dec.  17.  1903. 

Mr.  William 
Walker. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Oswald,  Chairman  Belfast  Board  of  Guardians,  examined. 


To  save,  perhaps,  your  time  as  well  as  the  time  of  the 
witnesses  ’present,  I may  say  that  prior  to  the  Act 
coming  into  force  the  rate  in  Ballyhackamore  was 
Is  3d.  in  the  £ ; Greencastle  would  be  Is.  2d.  in  the 
£■  and  Carnanony  would  be  Is.  6 d.  in  the  £ ; you 
know  the  union  ; you  will  find  that  out ; these  were  all 
different;  and  Belfast  would  be  Is.  When  the  Act 
came  into  force  in  1899  all  were  amalgamated,  and  we 
reduced  ourselves  to  Is.  in  the  £.  It  is  only  to  save 
time  I say  this. 


Chairman. — It  is  the  same  all  over  Ireland. 

11062.  Mr.  Muhnaghan. — You  give  to  the  new 
administration  the  credit  of  doing  good  work  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  its  predecessors? — Might  I say  to 
you,  as  a member  of  Parliament,  and  one  to  whom  I 
have  looked  up  for  a long  time  as  a wise  man,  that 
it  would  be  unfair  that  the  new  men  should  get  all 
the  credit,  seeing  that  I am  one  of  the  old  men,  and 
a member  of  the  board  during  that  time. 


Mr.  J.  S. 
Oswald. 


Mr.  William  Walkeb  further  examined. 


11063.  Mr.  Murphy. — What  is  the  amount  of  poor 
rate  you  receive? — The  amount  of  expenditure  was 
£66,000. 

Chaieman.— For  Poor  Law  purposes,  £59,041. 

11064.  Mr.  Murphy. — What  did  you  receive  from  the 
year’s  rates  ? — I cannot  say. 

11065.  Chaieman. — The  Poor  Law  rate  for  that  year 
was  9d.  ? — We  are  in  this  position  that  the  county 
borough  of  Belfast,  and  Antrim,  and  Down  contribute 
a quota;  sometimes  they  pay  within  the  stipulated 
time  and  sometimes  they  do  not.  Indoor  maintenance, 
£31,268 ; establishment  charges,  £21,687 ; outdoor 
maintenance,  £1,880;  maintenance  in  extern  institu- 
tions, £780  ; dispensary  charges,  £3,924. 

11066.  Mr.  Murphy. — You  gave  some  evidence  re- 
garding parties  being  refused  relief  at  the  workhouse? 
— Yes. 

11067.  You  stated  you  acted  under  legal  advice? — 
That  is  the  clerk’s  advice. 

11068.  You  did  not  take  the  advice  of  a professional 
gentleman  ? — We  took  it  that  the  clerk  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  law. 

11069.  That  is  the  reason  these  men.  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  workhouse  who  have  been  admitted  all 
over  Ireland  that  the  clerk  is  the  person  to  decide  on 
a legal  point? — The  clerk  of  the  workhouse  is  .the 
official  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  keep 
us  straight  with  the  Local  Government  Board.  We  did 
not  consult  counsel. 

11070.  You  said  you  had  taken  legal  advice,  and  you 
had  also  read  the  Act  yourself ; the  sooner  you  take 
legal  advice  on  that  matter  the  better  ? — I am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  Chairman’s  statement  that  that  Act 
has  been  repealed  or  amended. 

Chairman. — Oh,  I don’t  know  that. 

H07L  'Mr.  Murphy. — 'How  many  relieving  officers 
are  connected  with  the  union  ? — Mercer,  Johnson,  Mor- 
rison, Stewart,  and  Mitchell — five. 

11072.  Where  do  these  gentlemen  reside? — In  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  city. 

11073.  A person  wishing  admission  to  this  Cecil 
Hotel  on  the  Lisburn  Hoad  must  go  to  these  relieving 
officers? — Or  the  Master. 

11074.  I have  been  instructed  that  people  are  ex- 
cluded there  at  night  and  many  are  taken  to  the  police 
office? — That  is  not  my  opinion. 

11075.  One  person  stated  that  anyone  going  up  there 
not  later  than,  nine  or  ten  would  get  admission? — The 
statement  was  that  up  to  nine  or  ten  the  Master  or  his 
assistant  was  on  duty,  and  after  nine  or  ten  it  was 
dependent  on  the  gateman. 

11076.  On  many  occasions  the  Master  might  not  be 
there,  and  therefore  these  people  would  be  excluded  ? — ■ 
No ; the  gateman  has  power  to  admit  anyone  when  the 
Master  is  not  there. 

11077.  I observe  that  some  time  ago  £17,000  was 
spent  in  erecting  a boardroom? — That  is  the  first  I 
heard  of  it. 


11078.  Has  any  motion  been  before  the  Board  to 
expend  a large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a large  boardroom  ?— No.  There  was  a proposal  to 

spend  £3,000  on  a boardroom  and  suite  of  offices,  and 
the  contingencies  made  up  to  £13,500  ; that  was  brought 
down  to  £9,000  on  the  revised  plans. 

11079.  You  would  have  a small  parliament  there  ? — 
We  are  a parliament,  and  an  economical  parliament. 

11080.  Would  it  not  now  be  better,  would  not  the 
poor  get  better  relief,  more  money  expended  on  them 
with  a lessening  of  expense  in  salaries,  if  there  was  an 
amalgamation  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  with  the  City 
Council,  having  one  board  to  deal  with  civic  affairs  and 
having  the  union  under  their  control ; would  not  that 
bring  about  a saving  of  expense  ? — Without  any  inquiry, 
or,  at  least,  on  a very  superficial  inquiry,  the  city  Cor- 
poration are  entitled  to  spend  £250,000  on  building  a 
new  suite  of  offices  for  themselves,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  spend  £9,000  building  a suite  of  offices  for 
ourselves,  so  I take  it  if  we  had  been  amalgamated  with 
the  city  Corporation  our  £13,500  could  have  been  taken 
into  their  scheme  without  an  inquiry. 

11081.  Perhaps  they  would  hand  you  over  the  old 
municipal  buildings  ?— It  would  be  no  service  to  us ; 
we  like  to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  work  is  done. 

11082.  Would  you,  personally,  as  a ratepayer,  have 
any  objection  to  a scheme  which  would  amalgamate  the 
affairs  of  the  City  Council  with  the  Guardians? — If  you 
can  transfer  the  present  personnel  of  the  Guardians 
to  supervise  under  the  Corporation  the  administration, 
of  Poor  Law  relief  I have  no  objection. 

11083.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  Board  or" 
Guardians? — Fifty-four ; they  are  a diminishing  num- 
ber ; the  ex-officios  are  gradually  retiring  under  the- 

A At. 

11084.  Do  many  of  the  prominent  merchants  of  Bel- 
fast seek  election  for  that  board  ? — Some  of  them  havo- 
been  beaten,  and  they  have  not  had  the  courage  to  come 
up  again. 

11085.  Even  in  the  city  Corporation  some  of  the 
prominent  merchants  do  not  seek  election  ?— No. 

11086.  If  a central  body  was  established,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  calculated  to  bring  into  public  life 
in  Belfast  many  of  the  prominent  merchants? — I take 
it  that  a successful  merchant  means  a m-an  who  is 
devoting  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  own  business,  and 
a mn.n  who  is  doing  that  cannot  possibly  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  poor. 

11087.  Then  all  the  gentlemen  who  are  Poor  Law 
Guardians  are  not  attending  to  their  own  business?— 
They  are  sacrificing  a little  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  ratepayer,  yourself  among  the  number. 

11088.  Regarding  the  collection  of  the  rates,  could 
not  this  poor  rate  be  collected  as  an  ordinary  municipal 
rate  by  the  Corporation  1— Yes,  I believe  it  could.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate  collectors — neiihor 
appoint  them,  dismiss  them,  nor  superintend  them. 


Mr.  William 
Walker. 
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I.  ■ 11089.^ Do  you  pay  them  anything  at  all  in  your 
Recounts  ?■ — No. 

11090.  There  is  an  item  here — “ Postage  paid  on 
stamped  requisition  forms,  £182.”  How  does  that 
*s  0:P  the  question  of  the  franchise;  the 
Clerk  of  the  Union  is  responsible  for  the  making  of  the 
li  S’  o?  °e-*'eve>  until  the  present  clerk  resigns,  when 

•+ , ,ce  wl^  t>e  transferred,  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  that ; these  are  requisition  forms  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  the  franchise. 

thafHjU3lUAN' — * you  need  not  mind  going  into 

11091.  Mr.  Murphy. — The  relieving  officers  live  in 
different  districts  in  the  town  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Oswald. — In  their  own  districts. 

11092.  Mr.  Murphy. — Could  there  be  no  means  of 
having  a man.  at  the  workhouse  in  constant  attendance 


r*  “d  » night  men— who  . 

to  admit  . proper  destitute  cm  into  twit?  J»»a 
Ihe  Master  or  his  representative  is  tHlouse?_ 
o clock,  end  then  then? is  the  reK,  “nfS  "k  *•  to 
gate  porter.  I don't  see  any  necessity  L ®??  "'i  ll» 
additional  man.  3 I0r  putting  on  ^ 

11093.  How  do  the  mentally  infirm  „ 
workhouse  1 They  ate  admitted  th. 

persons,  and  on  examination  they  are  SH 

jn  rnmd.  Being  destitute  persons,  and  “f  ? 18  !i* 
lunatics,  the  asylum  authorities  beil  el?  5”“» 

refuse  to  take  them  from  us.  S overcr°wded, 

11094.  I understand  there  is  an  intftiwt>o„ 
ties  between  the  Asylum  Board  and  uf? W 
Guardians  ?— There  was,  but  that  is  done  n™Mr 
every  dangerous  lunatic  we  sent  we* £>* Tv  ^ '• 
lunatic  instead,  but  that  has  been  stopped  harmfe 


I was  appointed  by  the  .'Belfast  Rural  District 
Council,  along  with  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Wilson,  to  give 
evidence.  I may  say  that  the  Rural  District  Council 
wih  be  very  glad  to  be  amalgamated  with  other  districts 
for  all  purposes,  but  we  could  not  see  any  advantage 
in  being  changed  for  union  purposes  only.  Our  district 
is  a district  which  was  mapped  out,  I may  say,  by  hap- 
hazard; it  was  never  mapped  out  for  any  purpose  ; it  is 
a,  residuum  of  the  Belfast  Union  when  the  citv  was 
taken  out  of  it,  and  it  is  a district  that  for  district 
purposes  we  consider  very  inconvenient. 

11095.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  lias  been  very  much  en- 
croaohed  upon  by  the  extension  of  the  boundaries?— 
very  much ; if  the  boundary  had  not  been  extended  it 
would  have  been  another  thing  altogether,  and  we 
think  that  if  there  is  any  change  to  be  made  the  district 
purposes  should  he  considered  as  well  as  the  union  pur- 
poses. * 

11096.  Chairman.  Your  feeling  is  that  you  would 
rather  not  go  to  the  adjoining  unions  ?— Unless  our  dis- 
?mded  UP  and  added  to  the  other  districts. 
11097.  Is  not  that  what  would  happen?— No  ; I mean 
the  district  as  a district  for  roads. 

11098.  You  would  like  the  rural  district  to  be  broken 
up  as  well  as  the  union  ? — 'Exactly  so. 

11099.  I suppose  the  only  reason  the  rural  district 
was  formed  was  because  it  had  to  be  formed,  being  part 
of  the  union  ? — ’Exactly  so.  ° 1 

11100.  And  you  would  like  the  rural  district  to  he 
broken  up  as  a separate  rural  district?— We  would 
P°^/  ^o^d  speak  of  is  the  boarding-out 
system  for  children.  I happen  to  know  a good  deal 
about  it  from  living  in  a village  where  there  are  a verv 
chlldren  boarded  out,  and  I can  bear 
witness  that  it  has  succeeded  in  a very  marked  manner, 


and  I would  be  in  favour  of  boarding  out  in  prefer 
to  any  other  plan.  I consider  a sill  3"** 
foster  mother  would  have  a half-dozen  or  mnw  I-fj® 1 
«old  be  better  then  the  next  best  thing,  but 
eo  good  as  boarding  out  in  individual  farnffieT  (S 
instance  cam,  before  me  some  time  ago”a 
markable  instance— in  which  a boy  had  been  boards 
out  into  a family;  the  head  of  the  family  died  11 
who  had  grown  up,  actually  kept  the  famffir 
together,  and^it  was  out  of  his  wages  the  family  ™ 
supported  until  some  of  the  other  children  reached  an 
age  at  which  they  could  help.  As  to  paupers  bej 
sent  back  to  their  districts  I can  get  no  figures  on  the 
subject,  but  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
™afTSry  Urg?  °f  Pa"Pe»  in  Belfast  Union- 

more  than  usual — that  have  never  worked  in  or  had  anv 
connection  with  the  union,  but  came  into  it  merely  to 
get  into  the  workhouse.  3 

. Sfi-T-i  mean  without  having  worked  in  it,  came 
straight  m here  to  the  workhouse?— Yes  ; and  I think  it 
is  unfair  that  that  should  be  so. 

11102.  Dr.  Bigger— You  think  they  should  have 
some  residence  in  the  district  before  they  should  be  ad- 
• Ter ' K,.th^r  llad  been  any  time  working  in 
the  district  I would  not  send  them  back. 

11103.  Chairman.— But  you  mean  when  they  come 
straight  from  another  place?— Yes ; for  the  purpose  of 
going  into  the  workhouse.  There  is  one  point  I wish 
to  mention ; if  we  are  continued  on  with  the  Belfast 
y.r.V  ™mlc,there  should  not  be  the  old  system  of 
district  rating,  but  a district  rating  in  which  the  rural 
district  would  be  one  item,  and  the  city  another,  and 
the  County  Down  Rural  a third. 

11104.  For  all  purposes  or  outdoor  relief  only?— All 
purposes. 


The  sitting  was  adjourned. 
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1WENTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  18th,  1903.  D«.i8, 

At  the  Courthouse,  Belfast. 

Present Mr.  Murnaghan  (in  the  Chair);  and  Dr.  Coev  Bigger. 


Miss  P.  F.  Clash  examined. 


11105.  Mr.  MntNAGHAN. — Miss  dark,  ire  would  like 
to  hear  your  views  ?— I sent  in  a paper  to  the  Commis- 
sion making  some  suggestions  as  regards  the  children. 
It  is  the  only  department  of  which  I fed  I have  any  real 
knowledge.  The  first  was  as  to  the  extension  of  board- 
ing out  for  children.  By  the  Act  passed  I think  two 
rears  ago,  all  children  adopted  can  be  boarded  out  with 
the  exception  of  three  classes,  that  is  to  say,  the  chil- 
dren of  vicious  parents,  the  children  of  inebriates,  and 
children  whose  parents  might  be  prosecuted  under  the 
Cruelties  Act.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
and  I think  also  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  is  that  it 
should  be  further  extended  so  as  to  allow  us  to  board 
out  all  children 

11106.  Dr.  Bigger. — All  children  ?— Not  all  chil- 
dren, that  would  be  absolutely  impossible ; but  that  you 
should  board  out  all  children  who  have  been  adopted 
under  the  Act.  It  would  give  us  a certain  extended 
number  of  children,  but.’  by  no  means  all. 

11107.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  class  would  you 
reserve?— That  I would  like  to  come  to  later  on, 
but  that,  I think,  is  a matter  that  everyone  is 
agreed  on.  Nearly  all  your  evidence  goes  to 
recommend  the  extension  of  boarding-out  of  all 
adopted  children.  The  second  matter  I wanted 
to  bring  out  was  scattered  homes,  and  I should 
like  to  say  that  I think  I,  and  most  women  who  have 
worked  at  this  matter  of  the  children,  have  been  very 
much  disappointed  with  regard  to  the  evidence  about 
pauper  children  brought  before  you  within  the  two  days. 

11108.  In  what  way  have  you  been  disappointed? — 
In  this  way— all  the  unions,  one  after  the  other,  have 
simply  brought  up  one  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  and 
that  is,  “ Board  out  all  the  children ; don’t  leave  one  in 
the  workhouse.”  Anyone  who  knows  much  of  the  sub- 
ject knows  that  is  simply  impossible. 

11109.  In  what  way? — The  numbers  that  would  be 
left.  Supposing  this  Commission  was  to  do  what  has 
not  been  done  anywhere,  that  is,  widen  the  Act  so  as  to 
allow  us  to  board  out  all  children  who  have  been 
adopted,  that  would  still  leave  an  enormous  number  in 
the  house — in  Ireland  generally. 

11110.  Don’t  you  think  they  could  be  provided  for 
ecmewhere  else  than  in  the  workhouse  ? — That,  of  course, 
would  be  another  question,  but  they  certainly  could  not 
m my  opinion  be  boarded  out.  Suppose  that  you  were 
to  extend  this  Act  wider  than  it  is  extended  in  Eng- 
lana,  that  would  be  allowing  us  to  board  out  all 
children  adopted  under  the  Act,  I have  no  means 
of  striving  at  how  many  children  would  he  touched 
ut  that  way  in  Ireland,  but  I fancy  not  very 
toany.  In  Belfast  there  are  seven  adopted  under 
this  section  of  which  I spoke  who  are  now  in 
the  workhouse,  and  would  be  boarded  out  if  you 
to  e.a*ar8e  our  boarding-out  powers.  These  seven 
Mm  area  have  their  parents  in  the  house,  and,  of  course, 
nsn  them  there  frequently.  But  my  point  is  that  if 
you  were  to  extend  our  boarding-out  orders,  you  would 
not  reach  any  very  much  larger  number  of  children  than 
you  can  now  board  out. 

am.  Could  there  not  be  some  intermediate  course 
ween  keeping  them  in  a workhouse  and  boarding-out  ? 
~in at 15  “e  course  I wish  to  recommend  in  the  shape 
■ fCa  homes.  But  I should  like  first,  taking  Bel- 
T * suPP°se  is  a sample  of  all  larger  unions, 
ilj  ® & to  point  out  all  the  children  we  could  not 

card.  out.  I quote  from  a return  given  in  April,  1903. 
j tae  school  and  nurseries  there  were — widows’  chil- 
isil ’to  ’ deserted  wives’  whose  husbands  were  in 
Li a P,arents  iu  infirmary,  35  ; that,  at  the  first' 
L33,glJes  children  who  could  not  be  reached  by 
rkni-],!r  atl0n  or  boarded  ont  in  any  way.  Widows’ 
Mrfifen  *e  ,co.^fl  not  board  out ; women  whose  hus- 
ffr  j.t®reirl  or  otherwise  for  different  reasons  in  the 
]1iioUEt\  “-i  ani^  those  in  the  infirmary,  35. 
fn,  „ ./■  Bigger. — Could  they  not  he  boarded-out 
i r ll*ue  ? — Nothing  would  more  destroy  the 
boarding-out  system  than  to  begin  boarding-out 


for  a limited  time.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  the  system. 
Wo  parents  would  take  children  that  they  would  have 
to  give  up  in  six  months,  or  a year  or  two  years.  Thev 
would  not  take  them.  It  would  ruin  the  whole  system. 
Then  as  to  time.  I only  bring  Belfast  up  as  a sample 
union  There  were,  by  the  same  report,  10  children 
admitted  for  the  first  time  on  that  morning : 70  chil- 
dren m the  workhouse  who  had  been  in  one  month ; 22 
nad  been  m for  three  months;  40  were  in  for  six 
months.  Now  could  any  reasonable  person  propose  that 
homes  could  be  found  for  those  142  children,  even  if  it 
were  legally,  morally,  or  socially  right  to  board  them 
out?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  simply  begging  the  whole 
question  and  escaping  the  whole  difficulty  of  Poor  Law 
children  by  saying  board  them  out.  This  state  of 
allairs  I am  sure,  obtains  in  smaller  unions  probably  to 
a smaller  extent. 

11113.  Mr.  Mi-rxaghan. — -Boarding-out  has  a wide 
application.  Making  provision  for  them  in  any  otheT 
place  than  the  workhouse  would  mean  boarding  out  to 
a certain  extent  ? — Yes  ; but  my  disappointment  lies  in 
the  fact  that  no  such  proposal  has  been  made. 

11114.  It  is  a matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission  ?— Yes,  of  course.  I am  only  speaking  of 
the  evidence  given  in  the  last  two  days,  and  what  I have 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  papers,  that  no  proposal 
lias  been  made  beyond  simply  boarding  out.',  which  does 
not,  to  my  mind,  at  all  meet  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
case.  No  one  is  a greater  advocate  for  boarding-out' 
than  I am,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been  most  successful 
in  the  past,  but  then  I would  like  to  have  reminded 
those  gentlemen  so  anxious  about  it  that  it  has  been 
worked  under  certain  very  definite  restrictions,  and  to 
those  restrictions  I would  attribute  in  a large  degree  the 
measure  of  success  which  boarding-out  has  obtained.  If 
we  were  to  try  to  board  out  in  a wholesale  way,  or  re- 
move those  restrictions,  we  should  simply  ruin  the 
boarding-out  system  in  Ireland.  If  through  this  Com- 
mission we  obtain  the  result  we  ask  for,  we  will  have 
gone  further  than  in  England.  You  will  find  that 
widening  this  Act  would  not  give  us  more  than  twenty 
m our  union,  and  perhaps  ten  in  most  of  those  other 
lnuons  that'  spoke  of  thirty  or  forty  children.  I should 
think  you  could  not  reach  more  than  ten  probably  by 
doing  what  all  the  unions  recommend,  that  is  boarding 
out  all  who  are  adopted.  I am  sure  you  would  not 
reach  more  than  twenty,  if  so  many,  in  the  Belfast 
Union. 

11115.  Still  you  will  admit  it  is  not  a good  thing  to- 
keep  these  children  housed  up  in  an  institution  like  a. 
workhouse  ? — Certainly. 

11116.  And  it  is  for  us  and  for  the  witnesses  to  find 
out  some  suitable  means  to  meet  as  many  cases  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  from  witnesses  like  you  we  hope  to  get  in- 
formation ?— There  are  so  many  witnesses  within  the 
last  two  days  who  have  spoken  on  so  many  subjects,  and 
they  have  not  offered  any  suggestion  but  the  one  on  this 
subject. 

11117.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  Dublin  scattered  homes 
under  a foster  mother  was  mentioned  ? — That  seems  to 
me  in  Ireland  to  meet  the  difficulty  very  much. 

11118.  A home  with  ten  or  fifteen  children  under  a 
foster  mother,  situated  in  a country  district? — 
Exactly.  The  Board  asked  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  permission  to  establish  such  a home  in 
Belfast,  and  their  answer  was  that  this  Commission  was 
coming  round,  and  that  the  matter  would  be  considered 
then.  The  scattered  homes,  I think,  especially  in  a 
place  like  Belfast,  would  meet  t-Ke  requirements  of  Ire- 
land much  better  and  more  effectually  than  cottage 
homes  or  some  of  those  more  expensive  systems.  All 
we  ask  for,  and  in  Belfast  we  urgently  ask  for  it,  is 
that  permission  should  be  given  to  try  a scattered  home. 

It  would  mean  you  would  take  a house  at  £18  or  £20  a 
year;  that -you  would  put  into  it  practically  a fester- 
mother  and  ten  or  twelve  children  from  the  workhouse 
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school.  Our  idea  of  trying  one  scattered  home  was  that 
we  might  put  into  it  the  older  boys  who  ought  to  be 
more  or  less  at  work.  They  might  work  and  return  at 
night  to  those  homes,  and  their  work  would  go  towards 
their  maintenance.  Now  in  the  Boys  Home  that  is 
here  they  bring  in  £240  of  money  earned  by  the  boys, 
which  goes  towards  their  maintenance,  and  if  we  could 
obtain,  which  I very  much  hope,  and  have  always  hoped 
through  this  Commission,  permission  to  have  these 
scattered  homes,  I have  no  doubt  whatever  the  Belfast 
Board  of  Guardians  would  try  that  system. 

11119.  Would  you  propose  such  a system  for  all  the 
children  that  would  be  left  after  those  that  could  not 
be  boarded-out  otherwise.  Would  you  put  them  all  into 
scattered  homes  ?— I would  hope  to  do  so  in  time,  but 
that  would  necessitate  a central  building,  which  is  more 
expensive.  We  would  have  to  use  for  a while,  until  the 
system  was  tried,  the  workhouse  school.  Later  on,  of 
course,  if  the  plan  were  a success,  they  might  have  an 
establishment  built  where  the  regular  ins-and-outs  would 
go  for  a while.  ... 

11120.  Mr.  MxraNA.GHA.sr. — Do  you  think  it  is  a good 
thing  to  have  a great  number  of  children  kept  all  in 
one  place? — No,  certainly  not. 

11121.  Would  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
them  in  small  rather  than  large  numbers  ?— Much 
better,  but  that  is  the  effect  of  the  scattered  homes. 

11122.  What  would  you  do  with  the  very  young?— 
Put  them  into  the  scattered  homes  to  scatter  them 
among  the  older  children.  An  older  girl  could  have  a 
younger  girl  in  the  same  home  to  look  after. 

11123.  How  many  are  there  in  the  home  you  refer  to  ? 
— It  is  the  Balmoral  Home  for  Boys.  I could  not  tell 
you  fully  about  it.  Twenty,  I think.  We  tried  to  get 
our  boys  there,  but  they  won’t  take  them.  They  have 
not  more  than  room  enough  for  their  own  boys. 

11124.  We  will  likely  hear  something  about  how  that 
school  is  worked? — Yes  ; but  it  is  not  a boy’s  home  we 
want,  or  such  very  strict  legislation  as  that  would  re- 
quire, but  if  you  allowed  us  to  have  scattered  homes  it 
would  cover  in  Ireland  the  whole  district.  It  is  a 
matter  of  discretion.  If  you  gave  us  discretionary 
power  and  allowed  us  to  try  it  in  Belfast,  the  expense 
would  not  be  very  great,  because  we  could  take  the  house, 
and  supposing  it  failed,  could  give  it  up  ; but  we  have 
not  discretionary  power  now  and  cannot  try  it.  As  to 
expense,  in  England  the  expense  is  about  7s.  a week, 
and  in  England  the  expense  of  pauper  children  is 
•5s.  5 d.  to  7s.  6d.  a week,  which,  of  course,  is  very  much 
larger  than  our  children,  here  cost. 

11125.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  children  here  on 
;an  average  ? — 4s.  a week,  and  in  the  scattered  homes,  I 
-think — of  course  it  is  speaking  rapidly— we  ought  to  be 
.able  to  do  it  for  something  like  5s.,  especially  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  pay  our  industrial 
trainer  for  us.  There  then  would  be  merely  the  expense 
of  the  house. 

11126.  Still  it'  would  not  cost  any  more  than  the  pre- 
sent system  ?— Very  little  more.  I would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  it  would  not  cost  something  more,  but  the  pre- 
sent system  is  so  very  unsatisfactory  I think  there  would 
be  no  hesitation  in  paying  a little  more.  I am  sure 
there  would  not  be  from  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, and  another  thing  is  it  would  pay  in  the  end. 
An  industrial  boys’  school,  started  on  the  principle  on 
which  the  Board  of  Guardians  wish  to  start  it,  would 
pay  very  soon  for  itself.  The  boys  could  nearly  pay  for 

• their  own  maintenance. 

11127.  Supplemented,  as  you  suggest,  by  the  earnings 

• of  the  boys,  it  would  seem  to  me  rather  a saving  in  the 
.course  of  a few  years?— Yes  ; but  even  if  extra  expense 
’had  to  be  gone  to  it  would  be  most  important,  because 
the  history  of ' our  large  barrack  schools  is  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  children  from  returning. 
•One  boy  who  went  out  in  June  has  been  twice  back  in 
-the  workhouse.  He  has  no  other  place  to  go  to. 

11128.  You  think  that  would  not  still  apply  to  the 
cottage  homes  ? — To  a very  slight  extent  to  the  scattered 
■homes,  not  cottage  homes.  By  a slight  extension  of 
them  we  might  be  able  to  provide  for  those  returns,  as 
is  done  in  some  places  in  England  ; in  any  case  the  boy 
would  .not  have  learned  his  way  through  the  workhouse 
gates.  There  is  a girl  who  is  not  vet  seventeen  and  she 
has  been  in  seven  situations  and  has  returned  to  the 
house  between  times.  We  have  tried  to  prevent  her 
returning,  but  she  has  been  in  seven  different  situations. 
That  means  she  returns  finally  to  the  workhouse. 

11,129.  She  looks  to  the  workhouse  as  her  home? — 
Yes  ; our  experience  is  that  first  places  are  very  rarely 
successful  with  our  orphans.  They  sometimes  stay  in 
the  second.  I think  if  we  could  watch  them  between  the 
first  and  the  second  we  could  make  a success  of  them. 


11130.  Having  been  used  to  idleness  all  their  liv 
they  don’t  care  to  do  any  work  ? — I suppose  that  ist' 
The  boys  are  specially  wronged,  because  between  twelt 
and  fifteen  they  live  like  boys  of  a different  class.  Thev 
have  their  school  and  playtime  and  no  work  such  i? 
working  population  have.  I wish  you  would  let  us  trv 
scattered  homes  as  an  experiment.  If  the  Local  (H 
vemment  Board  would  give  Guardians  at  their  discre- 
tion power  to  have  these  scattered  homes,  an  experiment 
in  Belfast  or  any  up-to-date  place  would  perhaps  prove 
a success,  and  other  unions  would  adopt  it.  * 
11131.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  the  law  give  you  power 
at  present  ? — No,  it  would  need  legislation.  That  is  the 
answer  we  received  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
I would  like  once  more  to  point  out  that  there  would  be 
no  expense  in  building  if  permission  was  given  to  try 
scattered  homes,  even  including  the  cottage  honea 
which  might  at  a later  period  suit  the  people.  The  es'- 
periment  might  be  tried,  and  if  it  failed  there  would  be 
no  very  great  expense  incurred. 

11132.  Mr.  MUrnaghan. — But  still  you  believe  inthe 
boarding  out  system  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  ?— In  every 
possible  way.  I would  never  leave  a child  in  the  work- 
liouse  or  put  a child  into  a scattered  home  that  I could 
board  out,  but  the  boarding-out  is,  after  all,  very 
limited  when  you  consider  the  number  of  children ; the 
number  of  homes  is  limited.  And  supposing  you  do 
what  we  ask,  extend  the  law  beyond  any  power  thev 
have  in  England  or  any  place  I know  of— supposing  you 
give  a sort  of  wholesale  permission  to  board  out,  I don't 
think  anything  would  be  more  ruinous  to  the  boarding- 
out  system. 

11133.  Dr.  Bigger. — I think  the  intention  was  more 
to  get  the  children  out  of  the  workhouse  by  some  means 
of  boarding-out  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  find  some 
means  to  deal  with  the  other  children  ?— Yes,  but  the 
remainder  is  so  very  large. 

11134.  Either  an  institution  or  some  homes,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  ? — It  is  such  a very  large  percentage- 
20  per  cent,  are  not  orphans  ; boys  and  girls  in  the 
school,  240  ; 20  per  cent,  of  above  are  not  orphans,  but 
cannot  be  boarded  out  for  various  reasons — parentsalire 
and  some  in  jail ; 45  per  cent,  of  above  are  practically 
permanent  whose  parents  are  in  the  workhouse  per- 
manently from  sickness  and  other  causes  ; 25  per  cent, 
of  above  children  of  persons  who  are  workhouse  habi- 
tues,. and  take  them  out  occasionally ; 10  per  cent,  of 
above  children  of  workhouse  habitues  who  are  con- 
stantly taken  out  by  parents. 

11135.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Of  course  the  condition  of 
Belfast  don’t  apply  throughout  the  country?— It  would 
apply,  only,  I suppose,  to  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Lnrgan,  or 
any  working  city.  Any  large  city  where  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  work  the  plan  might  be  most  successfully 
and  most  promptly  tried.  I think  at  the  present  time 
we  are  bringing  up  a generation  of  paupers. 

11136.  The  difficulty  as  regards  boarding-out  is  not  as 
accentuated  in  the  country  as  in  a city  like  Belfast?— 
I know  one  country  place  where  they  have  nine  children 
in  the  workhouse  because  they  cannot  find  homes  for 
them,  an,d  there  is  a boarding-out  committee,  and  great 
efforts  have  been  made,  but  it  does  not  take  in  that  part. 

11137.  Have  they  taken  any  steps  to  provide  homes- 
made  it  known  through  the  district? — I believe  so. 
There  is  a ladies’  committee,  and  they  have  doneiheir 
best  to  find  homes  and  cannot. 

11138.  In  some  unions  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  m 
getting  homes  ? — Of  course  there  is  the  further  question 
of  boarding  them  out  at  a distance.  Supposing  yon  do 
extend  this  Act,  there  is  the  further  question  of  board- 
ing them  out  in  different  unions. 

11139.  Dr.  Bigger. — Yon  have  power  already  to  da 
it.  You  can  go  beyond  the  union? — X know  you 
can  do  that,  but  can  you  pass  over  the  care  of  yonr 
children  to  another  union  ? _ ,. 

11140.  That  has  been  mentioned  by  Miss  Hamilton! 
and  will  be  considered  ? — 'Well,  the  next  point  that  l 
wanted  to  touch  on,  I don’t  know  whether  it  PMIf.  ? 
comes  under  your  inquiry,  that  is  day  industnai 
schools.  . ,. 

11141.  I am  afraid  it  does  not  ?— It  touches  it  in  Uus 
way,  that  our  ins-and-outs  come  in  entirely  unedncatM. 
In  the  large  school  there  are  twenty-nine  m the  nxu 
class  above  ten  years  of  age  ; there  ought  not  to  be 
above  seven  years  of  age.  In  the  infant  class  there 
thirty-six  between  seven  and  nine  in  the  boys  sen  ' 
That  shows  a great  amount  of  ignorance.  The  o * 
point  I wanted  to  touch  on  was  the  extension  to  ire 
of  apprenticeship  or  employment 
which  can  be  done  in  England,  and 
ably  be  done  in  large  towns  here ; 
suit  the  times.  We  send  boys  ou 
farmers,  but  our  experience  is  th 


of  pauper  children. 
I think  might  prow; 
of  course  altered  to 
t now  sometimes  to 
at  the  farmers  only 
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want  them  for  August  and  the  busy  times  of  the  year, 
and  when  that  time  is  over  the  boys  come  back  to  the 
workhouse  or  go  to  the  workhouse  of  the  union  where 
thev  are.  That  might  be  met  if  we  could  bind  them 
for"  a year  to  the  farmers  under  certain  circumstances. 
I think  you  will  find  that  the  farmers  who  are  anxious 
to  take  children  don’t  want  them  all  the  year  round— I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  boarded-out  children — but  the 
children  who  go  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  they  are  very  will- 
ing to  take  them  at  the  busy  time  of  the  year.  I consider 
it  the  worst  possible  thing  you  can  do  for  a boy  is  to  let 
him  go  for  a short  time  to  one  of  those  farmers.  The 
extension  of  that  Act  would  make  a great  difference  in 
our  powers.  I am  simply  speaking  of  where  we  find  the 
shoe  pinches  us.  There  is  another  point — I don’t  want 
to  press  it,  but  it  would  be  very  useful — the  appoint- 
ment of  a visiting  officer,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  to  appoint  visitors  for  those 
children,  the  young  girls  who  go  to  service,  and  the  boys 
who  go  out  to  employment,  if  they  would  appoint  visi- 
tors, I don't  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  them, 
but  I think  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  willing  to  under- 
take the  office  were  appointed  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  it  would  be  a great  help,  and  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  then  required  a report  from  them. 

11142.  Do  you  think  they  would  act  without  a salary  ? 
—I  think  so.  I must  say  I think  they  might  be  allowed 
a small  amount  for  travelling  expenses.  That  is  rather 
hard  on  them,  I think. 

11143.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— An  officer  of  the  Guardians 
does  that  at  present,  the  relieving  officer  ? — The  relieving 
officer  is  very  unsuitable  to  go  to  situations  where  the 
girls  are  at  service.  It  calls  attention  to  the  girls,  and 
I think  in  the  same  way  to  the  boys,  and  also  with  our 
over-worked  relieving  officers  I don’t  think  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  done.  I know  myself  that  very  often, 
though  they  are  interested  in  a girl,  they  won’t  go  to 
the  house  itself  to  inquire  after  her.  Then  there  are 
subscriptions  to  associations.  I won’t  take  up  your 
time  with  these  things — notice  to  be  given  in  certain 
cases ; transmission  of  the  young  person  to  service  in 
another  union  ; duty  of  supervision  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  Guardians  of  the  union  in  which  a boy  or  girl  is 
apprenticed.  It  would  be  very  useful  if  there  was  a 
fuller  register  kept  in  all  the  unions  as  to  what  becomes 
of  the  children.  There  is  no  definite  register.  You 
cannot  find  out  wliat  becomes  of  a child  except  indirectly 
through  amateur  agencies.  There  is  one  more  question, 
as  to  the  feeble-minded  girls.  I think  that  was  brought 
up  already  by  Miss  Hamilton. 

11144.  Yes,  we  had  some  evidence  on  that  point? — In 
the  workhouse  there  are  five  feeble-minded  at  present ; 
one  is  a woman  with  a good  many  children.  Dr.  Bell 
kindly  gave  me  a list  of  the  feeble-minded  whom  she 
received  into  her  shelter.  The  first  is  aged  twenty-eight, 
with  two  children  in  an  industrial  home  ; woman  now 
in  the  asylum.  Another,  now  on  the  streets ; another 


who  is  an  illegitimate  child  herself ; another  on  the 
streets  ; another  on  the  streets  before  the  birth  of  her 
child ; another  daughter  of  a well-known  blind  beggar, 
himself  illegitimate.  The  girl’s  sister  has  two  illegiti- 
mate children  ; her  mother  is  an  inmate  of  the  work- 
house.  Next,  one  on  the  streets.  Next,  one  born  in 
the  workhouse,  and,  I am  afraid,  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse  also,  on  the  streets  for  the  past  five  years  ; 
treated  in  hospital.  The  last  one  was  also  bom  in  the 
workhouse.  That  gives  a large  number  of  children  who 
are  feeble-minded.  I remember  Miss  Hamilton  was 
asked  to  define  feeble-minded,  which,  of  course,  is  x-ather 
a difficult  matter  ; but  Dr.  Bell  defines  one  case  here  : — 
“ This  young  girl  would  not  know  the  difference  between 
Is.  and  Id."  I have  had  some  experience  of  girls  whom 
I would  call  feeble-minded.  If  you  tell  them  to  do  one 
thing  in  a day  they  will  do  it  that  day,  but  their 
memory  does  not  seem  to  carry  them  to  the  next  day. 
They  are  absolutely  willing  to  do  whatever  anyone  asks 
them  to  do,  and  I think  that  a great  protection  for 
themselves  and  the  public  would  be  arrived  at  if  those 
feeble-minded  women  could  be  detained  for  life  along 
with  some  other  class.  I would  not  like  to  put  epilep- 
tics along  with  them.  But  supposing  an  Act  was  passed 
allowing  suoli  children  to  be  detained,  that  they  then 
mig;ht  be  classed  so  in  the  workhouse  you  give  over  to 
epileptics,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  there  for  life. 
When  one  considers  the  number  of  children  who  are 
brought  into  the  workhouse  who  are  wrong  in  every  way, 
we  could  make  a beginning  by  detaining  for  life  those 
children. 

11145.  Would  you  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
medical  officer  to  decide  as  to  their  strength  of  mind  ? — 
Miss  Hamilton,  I think,  had  a correspondence  on  the 
subject,  and  Dr.  Howies  wrote  to  say  he  has  just  returned 
from  America — that  there  they  treat  them  in  custodial 
homes.  On  the  application  of  a Guardian,  stating  that 
the  child  is  feeble-minded,  the  magistrate  can  give  an 
order  for  the  treatment  of  the  child  and  detention  in  the 
home.  Of  course  with  a medical  certificate  detention 
for  life  in  these  custodial  homes,  which  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  nearly  self-supporting.  These  girls  are 
quite  capable  of  working  and  are  happier  working.  You 
could  give  them  a happy  life  and  a useful  one,  and  keep 
them  off  the  street.  I do  think  we  could  reach  a 
great  number  and  make  an  important  beginning  if  we 
could  deal  with  the  feeble-minded  women. 

11146.  You  say  a system  like  that  exists  in  America  ? 
— Yes,  in  Massachusetts. 

11147.  Miss  Megahy. — Might  I ask  one  question : is 
the  word  feeble-minded  a proper  word  to  use ; are  we 
allowed  to  use  that  term  in  reference  to  children? — I 
believe  it  is  not  used.  I don’t  think  it  has  been  recog- 
nised ; probably  it  would  be  recognised  in  time. 

11148.  Would  they  come  under  imbeciles  ? — No ; they 
are  distinct  from  imbeciles. 


Dr.  Brice  Smyth  examined. 


11149.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — We  would  be  glad  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say? — I have  not  very  much. 
I have  been  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  system 
for  about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years.  When  I 
was  in  the  infirmary,  or  had  charge  of  part  of 
it,  the  consumptive  patients  were  a source  of 
great  trouble  to  know  how  to  deal  with  them, 
and  if  there  could  be  any  arrangement  made  to  have 
them  taken  out  of  that,  I think  it  would  be  a great  im- 
provement. I know  they  try  now  as  much  as  they  pos- 
sibly can  to  keep  them  isolated. 

11150.  In  some  unions  there  are  wards  for  the  pur- 
pose?— I don’t  know  if  we  have  them  here.  I know 
they  were  a source  of  great  danger  and  anxiety  to  us 
in  the  time  I had  charge  there.  If  there  could  be  some 
arrangements  made,  which  I believe  there  could  be,  for 
getting  them  into  some  healthy  surroundings.  In  my 
time  we  got  them  in  the  last  stages  generally — the  third 
stage.  The  poor  people  would  work  as  long  as  they  pos- 
sibly could,  and  then  they  would  come  up  to  the  infir- 
maiy  almost  to  die,  and  they  generally  stayed  there 
until  they  died,  and  they  were  mixed  about  through 
the  infirmary,  but  I understand  now  they  are  kept  as 
much  isolated  as  possible. 

11151.  In  some  houses  they  are,  but  not  in  all? — I 
am  speaking  about  Belfast. 

Ill52.i  Would  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a sana- 
torium in  each  county,  or  would  one  for  a province  be 
enough  for  that  class"? — I think  there  should  be  one  for 
ench  county. 
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11153.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  for  a large  union  like  Bel- 
fast, do  you  think  it  should  have  one  of  its  own? — I 
think  it  should  have  one  of  its  own,  for  there  is  so 
much  consumption  among  the  mill-workers  and  people 
of  that  kind.  They  are  badly  fed  and  live  on  unsuit- 
able food,  and  when  they  get  an  acute  bronchial  attack 
they  are  not  able  to  resist  it.  I think  Belfast  should 
have  a place  of  its  own. 

11154.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  the  city  it- 
self would  be  a suitable  site,  or  would  you  suggest  it 
should  be  out  in  the  country  ? — I would  rather  it  went 
out  a bit  into  the  country,  because  the  town  is  extend- 
ing so,  and  if  you  put  it  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
it  would  soon  be  surrounded. 

11155.  Dr.  Bigger. — About  the  children? — The  chil- 
dren both  in  the  infirmary  and  schools.  I believe  there 
is  a great  improvement  in  that  respect  now,  but  it  is  so 
difficult  to  keep  children  healthy  where  they  are  so 
crowded  together. 

11156.  Mr.  Metin' aghan.  —You  think  the  boarding-out 
system  would  be  an  advantage? — Decidedly,  a great 
deal  better.  In  my  time  they  suffered  greatly  from  skin 
disease,  and  eye  trouble,  and  necrose  bones,  from  im- 
proper food  and  care. 

11157.  And  they  grow  up  listless? — They  grow  up 
listless.  If  they  could  be  boarded  out.  It  is  generally 
nnderstood  now  that  herding  a lot  of  children,  or  even 
growing  boys  and  girls,  in  large  public  institutions 
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when  they  go  into  the  world  they  are  not  able  to  fight 
their  battle  the  way  they  could  have  done  if  brought  up 
more  under  home  circumstances. 

11158.  Dr.  Bigger. — They  merge  into  the  general 
population  better  when  brought  up  outside  ? — Yes. 

11159.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  would  you  suggest 
about  the  unmarried  mothers  of  children:  do  you 
think  they  should  be  sent  to  a lying-in  home?— ■ 
The  first  case,  yes,  I think  they  ought  to  be. 
I have  seen  a good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
When  a woman  came  in  with  her  first  child 
and  had  lost  her  situation  probably,  she  had  no 
place  to  go  back  to,  and  when  she  was  herded  with  a 
crowd  of  people  whom  she  met  in  the  maternity  ward, 
in  a great  many  cases  I have  found  they  have  gone  out 
not  exactly  knowing  where  they  were  going,  and  got  into 
a bad  way  afterwards,  and  perhaps  returned  to  us  in  a 
few  years  in  the  same  condition.  I think  if  there  could 
be  anything  done  so  as  to  take  charge  of  these  young 
women,  a great  many  of  them  might  be  rescued  and 
saved  from  the  after  effects. 

11160.  I suppose  you  would  also  desire  to  see  the 
lunatics  taken  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — I would. 

11161.  And  put  into  an  institution  by  themselves  1 — ■ 
Yes.  I understand  now  they  try  to  isolate  epileptics 
and  acute  cases  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  would  take 
a very  large  establishment  to  do  that  up  where  they  are 
at  present. 

11162.  If  there  was  an  institution  in  each  county  for 
such  a class? — Yes. 


11163.  Or  even  one  for  several.  If  there  were  n t 
enough  in  one  county  there  should  be  power  a'mnt 
the  neighbouring  unions  to  send  them  to  one?— Is 
no  power  at  present  ? inere 

11164.  Dr.  Bigger.— Not  for  sane  epileptics  ?-I  Wi. 
upon  them’  as  rather  dangerous  characters  to 
afi  herded  together.  After  an  att.ek  thej  ™ C 
accountable  for  what  they  do,  and  should  be  almost  « 
well  looked  after,  and  better  perhaps,  than  the  ordinary 
insane,  because  when  a person  is  insane  you  know  it- 
and  are  oil  your  guard,  whereas  an  epileptic  between  the 
attacks  may  be  perfectly  sane  and  able  to  go  about 
11165.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  would  separate  the 
sane  epileptics  from  the  lunatics? — >1  would. 

11166.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  has  been  suggested  there 
should  be  an  epileptic  colony  farm?— I think  that 
would  be  a very  good  idea,  for  an  epileptic  can  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  between  times,  and  it  is  good 
for  them  to  be  kept  working. 


11167.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Have  they  any  premoni- 
tion of  the  seizure  coming  on  ?— Well,  they  have  ■ but 
it  is  after  the  seizure  they  become  dangerous,  a ’good 
many  of  them.  A few  of  them  have  a feeling  that  they 
know  they  are  going  to  become  ill,  but  with  the 
majority  it  comes  on  so  quickly  that  they  don’t  know 
about  it. 


11168.  I suppose  you  don’t  want  to  say  anything 
about  the  tramp  question  ?— Oh,  no ; I could  not  speak 
anything  about  that. 


Ur.  John 
Macintosh. 


Dr.  John  Macintosh  examined. 


11169.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'You  are  a member  of  the 
Belfast  Board  of  Guardians? — I am.  I acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  who  inquired  into  these  matters 
regarding  the  'Poor  Law  Commission.  I may  say  that 
regarding  amalgamation  of  unions,  that  is  a question 
that  we  have  dealt  very  little  with  in  Belfast.  It  does 
not  interest  us  at  all,  because  our  work  is  large  enough 
without  entailing  any  more  on  ns. 

11170.  We  know  it  does  not  apply  to  a city  like  Bel- 
fast or  Dublin.  It  applies  more  io  country  places? — 
I am  of  opinion  that  if  there  were  several  of  these 
unions  amalgamated  the  ground  could  be  taken.  The 
buildings,  I am  of  opinion,  are  not  suitable  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  or  anything  like  that,  judging 
from  the  condition  of  our  own  buildings,  from  the  body 
of  the  house,  and  from  visits  to  other  unions  in  and 
around  the  district  of  Belfast,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  buildings  are  unsuitable. 

11171.  Have  you  seen  the  fever  hospitals  1 — I have ; 
there  are  some  of  the  buildings  up  to  date,  and  some 
are  not. 

11172.  There  are  some  of  them  very  good? — Some  of 
them  exceedingly  good  for  country  districts.  I think 
the  ground  of  these  workhouses  could  be  taken  over  with 
advantage  by  the  County  Councils,  and  utilised  for 
several  public  purposes,  such  as  to  erect  a suitable  and 
fully  equipped  auxiliary  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  a 
large  class  of  the  destitute  poor,  namely,  epileptics — an 
epileptic  colony  in  a central  position  of  the  province, 
where  all  the  epileptics  from  the  different  unions  could 
be  collected.  This  ground  could  also  be  utilised  for  the 
erection  of  a provincial  sanatorium  under  the  control  of 
the  County  Council , where  the  consumptives  from  the  dif- 
ferent unions  throughout  the  province  could  be  drafted 
to  that  sanatorium  and  treated  properly.  In  Belfast 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  I am  happy  to  say,  have 
grappled  with  this  question.  We  hope  when  1904  comes 
we  will  have  a 'suitable  sanatorium  for  consumptives  in 
connection  with  our  union.  There  is  another,  thing 
regarding  that.  I think  that  a suitable  provincial  in- 
stitution could  be  erected  under  military  authority  on 
some  of  this  ground  in  connection  with  unions  outside 
the  city  of  Belfast,  that  is  for  a class  of  patients  or  in- 
mates very  difficult  to  deal  with  in  connection  with  our 
union  workhouses,  namely,  the  aged  pensioners.  In 
Belfast  we  have  fifty  of  that  class  ; men  who  are  draw- 
ing a pension  of  Is.  a day.  The  cost  of  their  keep  does 
not  amount  to  5 d.  The  amount,  of  their  keep  is  de- 
ducted every  month  off  their  pension. 

11173.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  full  amount? — The  cost  of 
maintenance  only ; that  is  deducted  off  their  pension, 
and  the  upshot  is  they  have  a considerable  balance. 
'They  discharge  themselves,  go  down  town,  and  gene- 
rally come  back  to  the  union  workhouse  in  a very  in- 
toxicated condition,  causing  a great  amount  of  uproar. 
'I  think  that  class  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  and 
taken  to  ft  colony,  where  they  could  be  treated  as  men 
who  have  served  their  King  and  country — well  treated, 


in  a better  condition  than  they  are  in  the  union  work- 
house. 

11174.  Do  you  know  that  many  pensioners  stay  in  the 
workhouse  from  choice  ; they  could  support  themselves 
outside? 

Mr.  Murnaghan.— They  go  to  the  workhouse  because 
it  is  cheaper  ? — That  is  so  ; outside  they  would  have  no 
surplus  money  with  which  to  have  a regular  monthly 
spree.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  only  actually  charge  for 
their  food  and  clothing,  not  for  the  establishment 
charges. 

11175.  I know  that  very  well.  "We  have  them 
in  my  union? — I hope  you  will  get  rid  of  them. 
From  observation,  and  so  on,  I have  come  to  the  opinion 
that  there  are  a large  number  of  respectable  aged  in- 
mates in  our  union  workhouse,  and  I think  that  poweis 
should  be  given  to  grant  these  old  people  at  least  a small 
weekly  sum,  from  5s.  to  6s.,  so  that  they  could  be  kept 
clean  and'comfortable  with  their  friends,  who  are  will- 
ing to  keep  them  ; but  friends  at  the  same  time  find  it 
an  utter  impossibility  to  do  it  owing  to  their  limited 
weekly  wages. 

11176.  That  is  an  extension  of  the  boarding-out  sys- 
tem ? — Yes. 

11177.  Would  there  not  be  a danger  to  the  public 
funds  there  ? — There  is  certainly  a danger,  but  there  is 
such  a large  class  of  these  deserving  and  respectable 
poor.  I think  if  carefully  inquired  into  there  would 
be  very  little  danger. 

11178.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  not  think  every  person 
of  the  working  class  over  sixty-five  would  want  to  be  on 
that  1 — I do  not.  I think  the  Irish  people  have  more 
independence  than  that. 

11179.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  propose  some 
standard?— Yes  ; and  I think  if  we  had  this  old- 
age  pension  system  it  would  relieve  our  work- 
house.  I was  very  glad  to  hear  we  have  power 
with  regard  to  outdoor  relief.  I am  one  of 
those  who  have  been  misled  in  the  past  regarding 
that,  but  I may  say  we  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  Belfast  in  doing  that,  because  our  machinery  is  in- 
adequate for  the  large  city  of  Belfast.  We  have  only 
four  relieving  officers,  and  I was  astonished  to  hear  that 
in  such  a small  town  as  Ballymena,  as  compared  with 
Belfast,  they  have  three.  There  was  a slight  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  relieving  officers  that  I would 
like  to  clear  up.  Our  relieving  officers  meet  every  on™" 
ing  at  the  dispensary,  and  grant  tickets  of  relief.  W 
meet  at  a central  place  in  the  town,  such  as  Glengali- 
street  Dispensary.  Then  in  the  evening  they  pan 
tickets  from  their  own  residences  in  the  different  dis- 

11180.  Dr.  Bigger. — I think  we  understand  that?— 
There  was  a misunderstanding,  I think.  That  was 
question  that  Mr.  Oswald  wanted  to  make  plain. 

11181.  I think  each  member  of  the  Commission  tnew 
that  the  relieving  officer  would  give  a ticket;  at  w , 
house  where  there  was  a necessity? — Then,  as  reg 
children,  I am  of  opinion  that  as  far  as  possible 
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children  should  be  boarded  outside  the  union  work- 
house,  to  keep  them  away  from  the  taint.  This  system 
has  been  adopted  in  Belfast,  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful- We  have  184  at  present  boarded  out,  but  I think 
the  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  should  be 
extended— that  is,  we  can  only  take  those  children  and 
hoard  them  out  who  are  orphan  and  deserted  children. 
There  is  a large  class  over  and  above  that  who  remain 
in  the  union  workhouses,  that  is  a class  who  belong  to 
the  habitual  runners  or  inebriates.  I think  powers 
should  be  extended  so  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
could  adopt  these  children,  and  then  board  them  out 
away  from  the  influence  of  friends  or  parents. 

11182.  Mr.  Mt-RNAGHAsr. — You  think  that  as  the 
Guardians  have  the  responsibility  of  their  upkeep 
they  should  have  the  power  of  dealing  with 
them?— I think  they  should  have.  These  children 
are  continually  taken  in  and  out  of  the  union 
workhouse — sometimes  fifteen  times  in  six  months 

for  the  purpose  of  begging  and  selling  papers 

in  the  streets  of  Belfast,  “to  give  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  have  been  neglectful  of  them,  money  to 
drink.  I think  the  Boards  of  Guardians  should  get 
extended  powers  in  that  direction  to  adopt  these  chil- 
dren and  board  them  out,  to  give  the  children  a start  in 
life.  Then  I think  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  also 
have  the  power  to  support  either  cottage  homes  or  scat- 
tered homes.  There  will  always  be  a fringe  of  children 
that  we  cannot  deal  with  in  any  of  the  ways  I have  men- 
tioned. I think  we  should  have  power  to  start  scat- 
tered homes,  which  have  proved  very  successful  in  Eng- 
land and  also  in  Scotland.  Then  I agree  with  Miss 
Clark  and  Mr.  Walker  that  we  should  also  have  power 
to  establish  in  suitable  centres  in  the  city  industrial 
homes  for  boys  and  girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  We 
find  when  they  come  to  the  age  of  sixteen  they  are  sent 
out  into  the  city  and  mingle  with  the  scum  of  society. 
If  we  had  industrial  homes  such  as  are  in  existence  in 
Belfast — there  are  two  at  present,  one  in  connection 
with  the  Balmoral  at'  May-street,  and  one  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  situated  in  George’.s-street 
—if  we  had  homes  such  as  that,  and  under  the  careful 
training  of  foster  parents,  I think  the  children  would 
have  a fair  start  in  life,  and  would  not  gravitate  back 
to  the  union  workhouse. 

11183.  But  with  the  scattered  homes  in  existence  you 
would  riot  require  those  so  much  ?— We  would  not.  Then 
we  have  another  difficulty  in  the  Belfast  Union,  namely, 
the  children  being  sent  there  on  remand  from  the  Cus- 
tody Court,  sent  there  by  magistrates.  A boy  remanded 
for  a week  is  sent  up  to  mix  with  children  in  the  union 
workhouse.  I think  that  should  be  stopped.  It  has  a 
very  bad  effect  on  our  children  in  the  school,  who  have 
to  mix  with  these  children  when  they  are  on  remand. 

11184.  What  would  you  suggest  ? — That  they  should 
be  sent  to  some  suitable  place — some  industrial  home 
or  otherwise — during  the  time  of  remand.  I don’t 
think  the  union  workhouse  is  a fit-  place  for  them. 
Regarding  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  the  union  work- 
house,  we  don’t  require  any  change.  Our  treatment, 
both  on  the  nursing  question  and  also  the  medical  ques- 
tion, is  of  the  highest  standard  ; in  fact  I must  express 
my  opinion  from  observation,  that  it  is  higher  than  in 
the  general  hospitals  outside  in  the  city.  A great 
number  of  respectable  citizens  of  Belfast  prefer  to  go  to 
the  union  hospital  than  either  to  the  Royal  Victoria  or 
the  Mater  Hospitals.  I was  very  glad  to  hear  we  had 
the  power  to  grant  clothing  to  the  deserving  destitute 
poor  on  discharge,  because  we  have  felt  it  a great  want 
in  the  past — a man  coming  in  actually  destitute,  suffer- 
ing from  acute  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  being 
thoroughly  warmly  clothed  inside  our  wards  and  then 


discharged  outside  again  in  his  worn  clothes— I was  D 18  1£ 

delighted  to  hear  the  opinion  that  we  would  have  power  ‘ L 

to  grant  him  clothing.  There  is  another  class  of  Dr.  John 
patient's  that  I think  should  not  be  treated  in  the  work-  Macintosh, 
house,  namely,  lock  patients — patients  suffering  from 
venereal  disease.  We  have  roughly  200  on  the  male  side 
every  year,  and  180  on  the  female  side.  This  is  a class 
of  patients  who  are  not  destitute  by  any  means.  They 
come  in  to  be  treated  there,  and  very  often  they  go  out' 
before  they  are  thoroughly  cured.  The  female  portion 
of  them  generally  come  in  from  the  brothels  in  the  city. 

I would  suggest  that  those  patients  should  not  be 
allowed  inside  the  union  workhouse  at  all,  but  proper 
lock  hospitals  should  be  established  under  the  sanitary 
authority  of  the  city.  I don’t  think  they  should  be  in- 
side a union  workhouse,  and  if  they  should  be  inside  a 
union  workhouse,  that  we  should  have  power  as  a Board 
of  Guardians  to  detain  them  there  until  the  medical 
officer  gives  them  a clean  bill  of  health.  Then  there  is 
another  class  we  have  a large  amount  of,  namely,  those 
suffering  from  alcoholism.  That  is  another  class  that  is 
not  destitute,  and  are  very  often  a great  amount  of 
trouble  to  us. 

11185.  What  do  you  suggest  about  them  1 — Send  them 
to  general  hospitals.  Regarding  the  question  of 
vagrants,  I agree  with  Mr.  Walker  that  we  should  have 
established  provincial  labour  colonies  such  as  are  in 
vogue  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  America,  and  also 
Hadleigh.  I think  those  colonies  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  or  failing  that,  under  the  control 
of  the  County  Council.  I think  that  is  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  vagrant  and  tramp  question. 

11186.  Take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guardians 
altogether  ? — Entirely  ; put  them  to  productive  labour. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  working  at  unproductive 
labour — stone-breaking  and  teasing  rope.  Our  treat- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  not  of  a reformatory  cha- 
racter. 

11187.  That  would  apply  to  a limited  number  of 
people? — A larger  number  than  you  think. 

11188.  Our  experience  is  that  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  in  workhouses  in  Ulster  is  very  small? — The 
number  we  have  is  272  men  and  women. 

11189.  How  does'  classification  com©  there? — We 
classify  them  as  healthy  men  and  healthy  women,  infirm 
men  and  infirm  women,  and  feeble  men  and  feeble 
women. 

11190.  It  goes  up  to  sixty-five? — To  sixty;  all  over 
that  are  classed  as  feeble. 

11191.  You  know  men  of  sixty  that  have  not  been 
very  well  nourished  are  not  very  strong  or  able  to  do 
much  work,  so  I say  able-bodied  are  not  numerous 
in  this  country  ? — The  average  age  of  our  able-bodied  is 
about  thirty-five  years ; many  of  them  have  been 
in.  short  service  in  the  army ; they  are  men  really 
running  from,  one  workhouse  to  another  who  are  able 
to  work. 

11192.  Your  suggestion  about  the  military  authorities 
would  get  rid  of  that  class? — It  would  entirely.  Re- 
garding the  question  of  illegitimates,  that  is  a large 
question  with  us ; it  is  a question  that  I am  not  clear 
in  the  solution  of ; I must  say  I was  delighted  to  hear 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bell.  I think  that  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I go  with  Mr.  Walker  in  his  idea  of 
establishing  nurseries  outside  in  the  city  for  that  class. 

That  is  all  I have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Walker 
has  dealt  very  fully  with  the  questions,  and  put  before 
you  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee. 

1T193.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  was  the  finding  of  the  whole 
committee? — Yes, 

11194.  So  what  he  gave  each  member  endorses  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Donal  MacArthttr  examined. 


Mr.  Onairman,  I was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  take  this  evidence,  which  is  before  you  in  bulk. 
There  are  one  or  two  matters  that  I would  like  to 
refer  to  in  connection  with  that  that  struck  me  as 
specially  deserving  of  attention.  In  the  first  place,  we 
had  evidence  before  us  that  on  an  average  there  are 
20,000  admissions  annually  to  the  Belfast  Workhouse, 
and  in  a great  number  of  the  departments  we  had  evi- 
dence that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  admissions  were 
what  are  known  as  runners,  or  habitues.  In  connec- 
tion with  that  aspect  of  it  we  got  the  Master  to  prepare 
a return  for  four  months  of  the  numbers  who  went  in 
and  out  from  the  body  of  the  house,  and  especially  of 
the  women  who  took  their  children  with  them  when 
they  went  out.  I would  like  to  put  that  return  in. 


There  are  about  200  of  them  who  went  in  and  out  of  Mr.  Donal 
the  workhouse  over  three  times  during  the  four  months  MaoArtbur. 
selected  by  the  Master,  and  he  did  not  take  any  par- 
ticular four  months,  hut  merely  took  it  at  random.  We 
find  that  those  runneTS  were  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular department ; we  find  them  even  in  the  infirmary, 
but  they  largely  exist  in  connection  with  the  schools 
and  the  body  of  the.  house.  If  some  legislative  power 
was  given  to  the  Guardians  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a stop  to  this  system  of  running  in  and  out,  dealing 
with  it  under  the  different  heads,  as  I desire  to  sug- 
gest, I think  a very  great  deal  of  good  would  be  done, 
and  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guardians  would  have  better 
facilities  for  classification  than  they  have  at  the  pre- 
sent moment;  in  fact  the  place  is  so  congested  just 
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Dec.  18  1903.  1Krw  'kkafc  classification  is  quite  impossible.  The  first 
— L * matter  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  quest.on  of 

Mr.  Donal  tlie  children  ; the  evidence  which  you  have  deals  very 
MacAriliur.  exhaustively  with  that  aspect  of  it,  and  we  came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  the  true  solution  of  this 
problem  in  regard  to  the  children  was  to  board  the 
entire  of  them  out  in  the  same  way  as  we  board  deserted 
children  and  orphans.  The  evidence  given  by  the  re- 
lieving officers  showed  us  that  out  of  every  100  of  the 
cases  boarded  out  there  was  only  about  one  case  turned 
out  badly  ; that  is  a very  excellent  result.  They  also 
informed  us  that  their  experience  was  that  those  chil- 
dren who  had  been  boarded  out  contracted  an  affection 
for  the  foster  parents  which  lasted  long  after  the  period 
for  which  we  allow  them  to  be  boarded  out,  and  that 
some  of  the  children  who  had  gone  away  and  obtained 
good  situations  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  their 
foster  parents  money  for  their  support,  as  if  they  had 
been  their  natural  children.  One  case  we  had  where  a 
gentleman,  who  is  at  present  a clergyman  in  America, 
was  boarded  out  from  the  Belfast  Workhouse,  and 
another,  whom  I know  personally  myself,  occupies  a 
very  high  position  in  one  of  the  leading  mills  in  Bel- 
fast. The  teachers  inform  us,  and  we  were  in  accord 
with  them,  that  this  system  of  running  in  and  out 
interferes  with  discipline  of  the  children,  and  the  medi- 
cal doctors  gave  us  evidence)  that  it  interfered  very  much 
with  their  health ; that  in  fact  a great  amount  of  the 
skin  disease,  scabies,  and  eye  disorder  was  attributable 
to  the  children  who  were  going  in  and  out,  bringing  this 
disease  with  them.  The  mothers  of  these  children  who 
are  in  the  schools  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  them  out 
frequently,  and  when  they  return  to  the  workhouse  the 
Master  will  tell  you  they  are  generally  in  a pitiable 
condition.  They  are  sent  back  to  the  school,  and  as 
you  will  see  from  that  return  of  the  Master,  in  a very 
short  time,  in  the  course  perhaps  of  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  the  mother  takes  them  out  again.  And  we 
find  that  in  some  instances  there  are  children  in  the 
school  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards  who  are  only 
learning  their  alphabet.  Of  course  the  mothers  who 
take  them  out  don’t  send  them  to  school  outside. 

11195.  Mr.  Murxagilan. — Then  you  believe  the 
Guardians  should  have  power  to  adopt  any  cases 
such  as  this? — I think  the  powers  should  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  apply  to  all  children,  and  I 
would  go  further  and  say  in  the  case  of 
widows,  we  are  entitled  to  give  them  relief  under 
the  existing  laws,  but  widows  with  legitimate  children 
I would  put  them  in  the  same  position  as  we  put  the 
foster  parents  under  the  boarding-out  powers  we  have. 
Of  course  the  scale  of  allowance  in  such  a case  would 
have  to  be  a fluctuating  scale  acording  to  the  needs  of 
the  person  who  is  to  get  the  relief  in  that  way.  I think 
we  should  also  put  the  mothers  of  legitimate  children— 
mothers  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands — in 
the  same  position.  That  is  a class  we  are  not  able  to 
deal  with  now  except  by  bringing  them  into  the  work- 
house,  and  that  is  a class  that  suffers  very  much  from 
the  existing  state  of  the  law.  If  there  is  an  extension 
to  include  them  under  the  section  which  entitles  us  to 
give  a widow  with  legitimate  children  relief  I think  it 
would  be  a great  advantage.  And  in  that  case  I would 
advocate  that  the  powers  should  be  even  further  ex- 
tended ; that  where  there  was  any  purely  temporary 
destitution  we  should  be  empowered  to  give  purely 
temporary  relief  until  Work  was  got;  in  a case,  for 
instance,  where  the  head  of  the  house  was  out  of  work 
there  was  a mother  and  small  children,  and  the  only 
alternative  to  starving  outside  or  depending  on  outside 
charity  is  to  come  to  the  workhouse.  In  such  a case  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  discretion  to  allow  something 
to  tide  over  the  temporary  difficulty  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  those  people  coming  into  the  workhouse.  I 
think  the  experience  of  older  men  than  I.  am — I am 
only  a year  a Guardian,  but  I think  in  that  time  I have 
gone,  like  oiir  friend,  Mr.  Gill,  at  a military  rate — the 
experience  of  the  older  Guardians  is  that  once  they 
have  found  their  way  into  the  workhouse  they  come 
back  again,  and  I think  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end 
to  give  some  temporary  relief — not  of  a very  extensive 
character — to  deserving  cases  of  that  description. 

11196.  You  know  they  can  get  it  now,  provided  the 
head  of  the  house  is  sick  ; you  would  wish  it  extended 
to  a temporary  want  of  employment? — Yes  ; there  is  a 
great  dead  of  unskilled  labour  in  Belfast,  and  the  people 
engaged  in  that  unskilled  labour  are  not  connected  with 
any  union,  and  they  are  not  in  a position  to  receive  any 
contributions  from  societies ; that  class  would  he  very 
much  benefited,  and  properly  so,  by  an  extension  of 
the  Act  in  that  direction. 

11197.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  deserted  wives  with 


children,  I know  a case  of  the  kind  myself,  and  * 
think  at  our  Board  of  Guardians  that  it  was  a great 
hardship  we  could  not  give  her  any  relief ; she  had  t 
come  into  the  house? — I had  one  case  myself— a verT 
deserving  case — of  the  same  description,  where  tte 
husband  had  been  in  the  army,  and  left  the  wife  with 
four  little  children,  and,  of  course,  as  a rule  the  re- 
ligious charities  won’t  contribute  to  a person  of  that 
description  either,  so  they  have  to  rely  on  personal 
bounty ; any  funds  in  connection  with  the  various 
churches  are  not  given  out  except  in  the  case  of  widows 
following  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Guardians  themselves.  In  connection  with  the  board- 
ing out  of  the  children,  I think  that  home  influence  is 
one  of  the  chief  advantages,  and  I think  that  is  an 
absolutely  essential  advantage,  particularly  in  regard 
to  young  girls.  The  girls  who  axe  kept  in  our  work- 
house  schools  until  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  when  they  go  out  into  a city  like  Belfast,  are 
not  trained  to  resist  the  temptations  and  the  difficulties 
of  life.  I think  when  they  are  sent  out  to  be  boarded 
with  respectable  citizens,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  any 
lack  of  people  of  that  description  in  this  city,  that  the 
home  influence  fits  them  very  well  for  any  occupation 
they  may  have  to  go  to  in  after  life,  and  as  I have 
pointed  out  before,  the  affection  seems  to  me  almost  as 
great  and  sometimes  greater  than  between  natural  rela- 
tives. 

11198.  That  view  is  very  general  over  the  country ; 
I don’t  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  that,  re- 
gard ? — I am  very  glad  to  hear  that ; it  is  one  of  those 
things  that  "ives  me  far  more  cause  for  thought  than 
any  other  subject  connected  with  the  workhouse.  With 
regard  to  the  cost  of  boarding  out,  we  find  the  average 
rate  is  4s.  inside  the  union  and  3s.  5 d.  for  the  boarded- 
out  ones  per  week.  I am  not  an  advocate  of  those 
other  systems,  such  as  cottage  homes  or  scattered 
homes,  because  I consider  them  all  as  being  workhouses 
on  a small  scale,  and  I don’t  think  the  children  would 
get  rid  of  the  taint  of  the  workhouse  where  they  are 
congregated  in  numbers  and  put  under  foster  parents, 
as  in  scattered  homes  with  fifteen  or  so.  I don’t  think 
they  get  rid  of  the  taint  of  the  workhouse.  I think 
the  children  of  the  school  they  are  sent  to  would  be 
able  to  point  their  fingers  at  them  and  say,  “ They  come 
from  such  and  such  a home,”  whieh  was  a workhouse 
home. 

11199.  Dr.  Bigger. — Of  course,  that  is  a personal 
opinion? — I think  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee. 

Miss  Clarice. — No,  I don’t  think  so.  It  is  entirely 
against  my  opinion,  and  also,  I think,  against  Dr. 
Macintosh's. 

Witness. — I am  very  sorry  to  know  that  Miss  Clarke 
is  not  quite  as  radical  as  I ain  on  this  subject.  I know 
that  Mr.  O'Hare,  Dr.  Macintosh,  Mr.  Walker,  and  my- 
self had  a conversation  in  reference  to  this  particular 
matter,  and  the  other  systems  were  alternatives  to  this 
one,  and  in  the  event  of  this  one  not  meeting  with  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Commission  the  other 
systems  were  to  be  advocated.  So  far  as  I am  per- 
sonally concerned  I don’t  advocate  the  other  systems  at 
all,  because  where  I think  right  is  right  I advocate  that 
right,  and  don’t  take  any  substitute  for  what  I think  is 
right. 

11200.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence between  you  and  Miss  Clark ; she  said  that  in 
every  case  where  children  could  be  boarded  out  she  ad- 
vocated that,  and  she  gave  instances  where  a child  could 
not  be  sent  out,  and  she  said  rather  than  leave  them 
in  the  workhouse  send  them  to  scattered  hemes.?--! 
don’t  anticipate  any  residue  to  be  dealt  with  in  that 
way.  In  connection  with  the  children  arises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  putative  fathers ; that  is  a very  difficult 
question  to  deal  with,  and  I quite  agree  with  other 
witnesses  that  too  much  of  the  penalty  is  on  the  woman. 

11201.  Dr.  Btgger. — You  heard  Mr.  Roddens  evi- 
dence yesterday  ? — Yes.  I perfectly  agree  with  his  evi- 
dence, except  I think  that  we  should  try  to  get  the 
second  section  of  the  English  Bastardy  Act  amende 
so  as  to  give  the  magistrates  a discretion,  which  i 
really  given  to  them  by  the  fourth  section,  because  they 
have  only  to  be  satisfied.  The  second  section  provia  ^ 
that  a girl  in  this  position,  even  before  she  is  con- 
fined, may  take  proceedings,  or  within  twelve  , 
after  confinement  may  take  proceedings  against 
putative  father  at  Petty  Sessions,  but  it  goes  on  to  J 
that  in  order  to  obtain  an  order  she  must  P™re  . 
the  putative  father  had  contributed  towards  the  m 
tenance.  It  seems  a very  inconsistent  and  rather  ext 
ordinary  section  because  a girl  who  is  suing  for  m 
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tenance  during  her  sickness,  prior  to  confinement,  of 
■curse  could  not  prove  that  there  was  any  maintenance 
jriven  by  the  alleged  father  for  the  support  of  the 

^11202.  Mr.  Mtjbnaghan.— Until  there  was  need  of 
maintenance?— Yes  ; the  necessity  had  not  arisen  ; and 
I would  direct  your  attention  to  that  section  of  the  Act. 

I think  if  that  section  were  amended  to  agree  with  the 
cowers  given  under  section  four,  where  it  actually 
comes  before  the  court,  the  case  would  practically  be 
met.  I think  there  ought  to  be  some  corroboration. 
If  there  was  not  I am  afraid  there  would  be  very  great 
abuse  bv  some  women. 

11203.  Blackmailing? — Yes.  I don’t  think  that 

blackmailing  is  a prevalent  thing  in  Ireland  ; there 
might  be  isolated  instances,  but  my  experience,  and  I 
have  a very  extensive  experience  from  the  legal  aspect, 
is  that  the  blackmailing  would  be  almost  the  other 
way,  for,  although  you  could  not  call  it  blackmailing, 
the  untruthfulness  generally  exists  on  the  other  side. 

U204.  You  put  all  the  blame  on  mankind? — I am 
only  giving  the  result  of  my  experience,  and  I am  not 
giving  away  any  professional  secret  when  I say  that  on 
a number  of  occasions  I have  been  asked  to  get  a 
declaration  of  innocence  while  paying  over  a sum. 

11205.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  don’t  say  you  were  a party 
to  that?— No,  Dr.  Bigger.  I don’t  think  I would  be  a 
party  to  anything  of  the  kind.  The  next  question  I 
considered  was  the  question  of  the  tramps  ; that  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  deal  with,  and  the  country 
Guardians  appear  to  come  in  with  a light  heart  with 
regard  to  that ; I don’t  think  they  are  very  much 
troubled  with  them  just  now ; they  are  on  the  march 
to  Belfast  when  they  visit  the  adjoining  unions.  Bel- 
fast has  a reputation  for  treating  their  tramps  and 
other  inmates  very  well,  and  the  result  is  we  have  a 
very  large  number  of  them  coming  to  us  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  them.  I 
think  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  tramp  question  we 
should  have  power  to  make  it  a condition  for  admission 
that  the  person  to  be  relieved  should  be  resident  in  the 
district  for  one  year  or  have  contributed  towards  the 
rates ; if  such  a person  were  not  resident  within  the 
district  and  had  not  contributed  towards  the  rates  that 
we  should  be  in  a position,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
to  send  him  to  the  union  where  he  had  so  resided  or 
paid  rates,  or,  in  the  alternative,  to  the  parish  of  the 
union  in  which  he  was  born.  I think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  trace  the  history  of  all  tramps,  and  if 
we  found  they  were  of  an  incorrigible  disposition — 
many  times  decent  people  are  on  tramp  for  work,  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  people  who  are  not  decent — I 
think  we  should  have  power  to  investigate  the  history 
of  these  people,  because  it  would  be  a sure  way  to 
exterminate  that  species,  and  in  the  event  of  finding 
they  were  of  the  incorrigible  description  I think  if 
they  were  sent  to  a farm  colony  it  would  be  a very 
excellent  thing  for  them  and  for  the  country.  I 
would  say  provincial  farm  colonies  would  be  sufficient 
to  deal  with  all  the  tramps  that  Poor  Law  Boards  have 
to  deal  with  at  present.  There  should  he  four  such 
colonies  in  Ireland.  In  connection  with  the  infirmary 
and  hospital  I have  only  one  thing  to  say.  In  regard  to 
the  hospital  I think  its  uses  are  abused.  In  Belfast 
there  is  no  fever  hospital ; we  have  no  hospital  foi 
infectious  diseases  ; the  Belfast  Corporation  have  not 
up  to  the  present  time  exercised  those  discretionary 
powers  vested  in  them. 


11206.  They  are  exercising  them  now? — T believe 
they  have  commenced  to  build  a fever  hospital,  and 
when  it  is  completed  I would  advocate  that  all  the 
fever  patients  should  be  sent  from,  the  workhouse  hos- 
pital to  the  fever  hospital  to  be  erected  by  the  Belfast 
Corporation. 

11207.  You  can  do  that  within  yourselves? — ■'We 
should,  of  course,  pay  for  the  patients  we  send  there  j 
at  the  present  time  we  have  sixty  per  cent,  that  are 
really  not  destitute  sick  or  poor  sick,  and  out  of  that 
sixty  per  cent.  I think  we  can  only  succeed  in  recover- 
ing from  about  ten  per  cent.  We  have  a very  humane 
Master,  and  he  uses  a very  humane  discretion  with  re- 
gard to  the  admission  of  these  cases,  and  we  won’t 
turn  away  any  fever  cases,  because  we  consider  for  the 
time  being  at  all  events,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
hospital,  that  we  are  the  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers from  the  public  health  standpoint ; although  the 
power  is  not  really  vested  in  us,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  hospital  we  think  it  right  to  admit  all  those 
classes. 

11208.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — That  disability  would  dis- 
appear shortly?— Yes.  Dr.  Macintosh  this  morning 


referred  to  these  Lock  patients ; I don’t  think  QiC  jg  jgos. 
they  should  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ‘ ‘ — L 
Board  of  Guardians  at  all,  and  I don’t  think  Mr.  Donald 
they  do  in  regard  to  ninety  per  cent  of  those  Mac  Arthur, 
whom  we  treat.  I was  rather  astonished  at 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Smyth  that  there  were  some 
hundreds  of  cases  of  syphilis  treated.  A number  of 
those  people  from  the  female  side  come  from  houses  of 
ill-fame  ; the  people  who  send  them  there  are  very  well 
able  to  afford  to  keep  them,  and  before  they  get  better 
they  use  all  influences — legitimate  and  illegitimate — to 
get  them  out  again.  On  the  male  side  we  find  our  ex- 
perience is  that  the  men  go  there  for  the  purpose  of 
hiding  themselves  from  their  own  relatives,  and  we  think 
it  is  an  imposition  on  us  as  Guardians  of  the  poor  to 
have  to  treat  patients  of  that  description.  I don’t 
know  whether  under  the  Public  Health  Act  the  sanitary 
authorities  have  even  discretionary  power  to  erect  a 
Lock  Hospital.  I know  there  is  one  in  Dublin,  and  I 
think  in  a large  city  like  Belfast  there  ought  to  be 
mandatory  directions  given  by  some  legislative  enact- 
ment to  the  Corporation  to  erect  a building  for  the 
treatment  of  such  cases,  and,  of  course,  making  them 
pay  when  they  are  able  to  pay.  Under  our  law  they 
are  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  poor,  and  can 
discharge  themselves  on  two  hours'  notice,  and  that  is  a 
very  serious  matter  for  the  public,  because  they  very 
often  discharge  themselves  when  they  are  not  fit  to  go 
out  among  the  public  at  all.  In  our  infirmary  a very 
large  number  of  patients  discharge  themselves  before 
they  are  fit  to  go  out,  and  we  think  that  they  do  so 
deliberately.  They  go  out  and  get  somewhat  worse, 
with  the  result  that  in  two  or  three  days  they  return 
and  are  admitted  again  to  the  infirmary,  where  they 
get  better  treatment  than  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and 
they  have  a better  time  of  it,  because  they  have  not  to 
work  any.  I think,  in  regard  to  those  patients,  the 
doctors  ought  to  have  power  to  certify,  or  ought  rather 
to  be  compelled  to  certify  when  a patient  was  fit  to  be 
discharged,  and  until  that  certificate  was  given  we 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  compel  .them  to  remain. 

11209.  That  would  apply  only  to  infirmary  patients? 

Yes.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  out-door  relief  I 
have  already  expressed  what  my  views  are.  I think  it 
should  he  extended  in  the  way  that  I have  indicated. 

There  is  another  matter  that  has  given  us  very  great 
thought ; that  is  the  question  of  pensioners.  At  the 
present  time  I think  we  have  from  eighty  to  a hundred 
pensioners  in  the  workhouse.  I have  not  traced  the 
history  of  each  man,  but  I think  there  are  very  few  of 
them  belonging  to  Belfast.  The  result  is  that  we  are 
maintaining  these  pensioners,  who  I think,  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  other  unions.  They  are  in  the  receipt  of; 
pensions  from  the  Government  varying  from  8 d.  to  Is. 
a day,  and  in  isolated  cases  they  have  Is.  8 ^d. , and  in 
one  case  2s.  6 d.  a day.  Those  who  are  in  the  body  of 
the  house  are  charged  4cf.  per  day  and  those  in  the 
infirmary  7 d.  a day ; that  is  the  net  cost. 

11210.  Surely  the  Guardians  have  that  in  their  own 
hands,  by  raising  the  charge? — I thought  we  had  nO' 
power.  I thought  all  we  are  entitled  to  do  is  charge 
them  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance. 

11211.  Dr.  Bigger. — Why  do  you  admit  a person 
who  has  2s.  6 d.  a day,  lf7s.  6 d.  a week,  and  no  person, 
depending  on  him? — That  is  a matter  that,  personally,. 

I could  not  answer  truthfully,  because  I don’t  know. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  sometimes  that  some  of  these  men 
should  not  be  admitted.  There  is  only  one  case  of 
2s.  6 d.,  and  the  question  you  put  to  me  I put  to  our 
relieving  officers,  and  they  said  it  appeared  to  them 
that  the  man  was  destitute  at  the  time.  I think  it  is 
a failing  with  men  who  have  been  in  the  army  that 
when  they  get  some  money  in  their  pocket  they  go  on 
what  is  called  “a  burst,”  and  after  that  is  done  they 
throw  themselves  on  our  mercy.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  Mr.  Mercer,  who  is  the  relieving  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  these  pensions, 
gets  the  pensions  from  the  local  paymaster.  The  other 
part  of  it  is  paid  to  the  pensioners,  and  a few  of  them 
go  out  and  have  a spree  on  their  own  account ; discharge 
themselves  immediately.  A number  of  others  have 
women  in  the  house  whom  they  call  their  wives;  they 
arrange  with  these  women  to  go  out,  and  they  go  out 
for  three  or  four'days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  come 
back  in  a state  of  destitution  apparently.  There  are 
others  of  those  whose  relatives  are  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  until  the  pension  day  comes  round,  and  they  are 
up  there  to  get  them  out ; when  they  get  them  out  and 
their  pensions  gone  they  are  back  again.  I am  afraid 
unless  there  were  some  restrictions  made  by  legislation 
in  regard  to  old  age  pensions  that  would  be  very  much 
abused  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  pensions  of 
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Dec.  18,  1903.  pensioners.  I think  we  ought  to  have  power  to  charge 
' — men  of  that  description  something  more  than  the  actual 
Mr.  Donal  cost  of  maintenance.  Of  course  if  the  suggestion  I 

MacArthur.  threw  out  as  to  admissions  was  acted  on  half  of  these 

pensioners,  at  all  events,  would  be  sent  to  the  unions 
which  ought  to  support  them. 

. 11212.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  still  the  evil  would 
continue? — The  evil  would  continue,  and  the  only  way 
to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  would  be  to  allow  us  to  charge 
a fair  sum — to  give  the  Guardians  discretion  to  charge 
what  they  considered  a reasonable  sum  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  having  regard  to  the  pension 
received  by  each  pensioner.  The  next  matter  that 
occurred  to  me  was  in  reference  to  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded  and  epileptics.  I agree  that  the  insane 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  county  asylum.  With  re- 
gard to  the  epileptics,  I think  if  there  was  a provincial 
institute  for  these  people,  where  they  could  get  light 
employment  to  suit  their  condition,  with  proper  classi- 
fication, under  the  control  of  a medical  man,  it  would 
be  a very  great  advantage  to  this  class  of  patients.  The 
case  of  the  girls  especially  is  very  distressing,  and  I 
don't  think  they  should  be  cooped  up  in  the  workhouse 
at  all.  I don’t  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature that  they  should  come  under  the  designation  of 
the  destitute  poor— poor  afflicted  by  the  act  of  God 
should  not  be  regarded  as  destitute  poor. 

11213.  You  think  an  institution  of  the  kind  would 
have  advantages  from  moral  and  economical  points 
of  view? — Yes  ; I think  it  would  be  most  economical  to 
have  one  institution  in  each  province  which  I think 
would  meet  the  demands.  We  have  fifty-six  epileptics 
altogether  and  117  lunatics.  The  next  matter  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  consumptives,  and  I am  very  glad  to  say  all 
the  Guardians  are  unanimous  in  this  matter.  We  have 
all  taken  a very  deep  and,  I think,  a very  energetic 
interest  in  it. 

11214.  Dr.  Biggek. — You  will  be  present  at  the  In- 
quiry ? — Yes ; I have  hopes  that  the  efforts  we  have 
put  forth  in  reference  to  this  will  bear  fruit  after  that 
Inquiry  has  been  held.  I hope  we  will  be  in  a position 
to  satisfy  the  Inspectors  who  are  sent  down  that  what 
we  intend  to  do  is  not  only  desirable  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  absolutely  necessary.  “We  have  also 
done  a great  deal  in  connection  with  the  Belfast  Cor- 
poration in  trying  to  get  them  to  recognize  what  their 
duties  are.  I don’t  wish  to  make  any  reflection  on  the 
Belfast  Corporation  as  a body  ; they  have  had  very 
large  schemes  that  they  have  been  carrying  out,  but 
none  of  these  sohemes,  as  far  as  I can  see,  have  been 
for  the  welfare  of  the  sick  of  the  city  of  Belfast.  The 
death  rate  from  consumption  is  a very,  very  high  one, 
the  conditions  of  labour  foster  the  disease  very  much  in 
Belfast,  and  I would  like  to  state  my  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  one  aspect  of  it,  that  is  with  regard  to  making 
it  a notifiable  disease.  I think  none  of  the  authorities 
will  ever  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  question  pro- 
perly until  it  is  made  a notifiable  disease.  I should 
say  the  Guardians  some  time  ago  instructed  their  dis- 
pensary medical  officers  to  notify  voluntarily,  as  they 
do  in  Liverpool,  all  cases  of  consumption  ; we  made  an 
effort  to  get  the  medical  practitioners  of  Belfast  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  private  medical  practitioners  in 
Liverpool  by  doing  the  same  thing,  but  we  failed  in 
that,  and  the  reason  given  by  them  was  that  there  was 
a good  deal  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  this  particular 
disease,  and  private  patients  did  not  like  the  public 
to  know  that  any  member  of  the  family  had  suffered 
from  consumption  because  of  the  exploded  theory  that 
it  was  hereditary,  which  seems  to  cling  with  a tena- 
ciousness that  is  remarkable  among  all  classes  of  people 
in  Belfast. 

11215.  I am  afraid  that  is  outside  the  scope  of  our 
Inquiry  ; it  is  more  a public  health  matter  ? — I would 
suggest,  respectfully,  that  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
Inquiry  with  regard  to  the  consumptive  poor. 

11216.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  very  desir- 
able, but  I don’t  think  notification  is  within  our  pro- 
vince?— There  are  many  of  the  poor  who  are  consump- 
tives who  don’t  come  to  the  workhouse,  but  would  be 
compelled  to  come  to  the  workhouse  for  treatment  if 
the  disease  were  made  notifiable.  In  connection  with 
this  I would  like  to  direct  yonr  attention  to  the  fact 
that  two  years  ago  the  Local  Government  Board 
addressed  a circular  letter  to  Boards  of  Guardians  point- 
ing out  to  them  that  it  could  not  be  circulated  too  freely 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts  this  fact 
that  consumption  was  an  infectious  disease. 

11217.  That  has  been  circulated  by  every  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  are  most 
anxious  about  it,  but  it  is  a public  health  matter,  and 


does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Inning  r. 
eept  as  regards  the  destitute  poor.  And  in 
of  the  public  health  of  Belfast  we  are  desire,,?^515 
hold  of  all  the  people  we  are  entitled  to  deal  wit?  8-1 
is  only  m that  aspect  I press  the  matter  about  i !t 
tion.  What  has  been  done  has  consisted  in 
of  circular  letters  and  some  other  things  that  il?  ISSUa 
taken  any  practical  turn;  trl.at  I mnf to  £ 1 « 
something  that  will  have  a practical  result  W* k 
23?  consumptives,  epileptics.  56,  lunatic,  11?  , 
children,  2«,  that  >s  650  altogether,  and  theyVchu! 
taken  away  bom  the  union  it  the  suggestaoiw  „ T„“ 
made  were  given  effect  to  by  legislation  £ ShS 
to  that  we  have  infirm  men,  611,  infirm  women  i4 
feeble  men,  218  feeble  women,  381.  If  th™«'JS 
moved  we  would  be  m a position,  without  takin"  dom 
any  of  the  old  buildings,  to  carry  out  a system  of°cL? 
faeation  in  the  Belfast  Union,  and  the  Belfast  Union 
accommodation  would  be  ample  for  nil  0ur  purno^ 
I here  was  a movement  to  reconstruct  portion  of  the 
of  the  house  at  one  time,  and  I was  responsible  for  ’i 
motion  to  adjourn  it  until  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
this  Commission  was  made  known.  Dr.  Macintosh 
referred  to  those  children  who  are  remanded  on  crimi 
lial  charges ; it  is  a very  sad  matter  indeed  that  these 
should  be  sent  to  the  same  dormitory  with  the  children 
we  have ; there  are  some  sixty  or  seventy  annually  but 
under  the  new  conditions  we  cannot  expect  any  lecnda 
tion  could  deal  with  that.  In  the  meantime  pendine 
whatever  legislation,  is  passed  as  the  outcome  of  your 
investigations,  we  will  have  to  put  up  with  the  state  of 
affairs  that  exists. 

11218.  Mr.  Murnagitan. — But  you  think  something  is 
demanded  ? — I think  something  is  demanded.  I think  it 
is  our  duty  to  not  put  them  in  a dormitory  with  the 
children,  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  present  congested 
state  of  the  house  we  have  no  alternative.  If  those 
other  cases  were  removed  we  could  deal  with  them  and 
set  aside  a ward  specially  for  them.  We  are  in  such 
a congested  state  we  cannot  set  aside  buildings  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  In  the  meantime  they  might  be  sent 
to  the  industrial  schools.  I think  that  was  done  some 
time  ago  by  the  magistrates,  but  I don’t  think  that  is 
a matter  you  could  give  effect  to.  We  don’t  go  into 
the  question  of  amalgamation  ; we  don’t  think  it  affects 
us.  I should,  personally,  like  to  see  Belfast  being  a 
union  by  itself,  being  a county  borough,  and  I t.hinl- 
they  would  have  ample  material. 

11219.  Dr.  Bigger. — Managed  by  the  City  Council? 
— No ; my  experience  of  the  City  Council  would  not 
lead  me  to  give  an  opinion  in  that  direction.  With 
regard  to  the ’Belfast  Workhouse — 1 don’t  say  it  in  any 
egotistical  spirit — -I  am  not  responsible  for  its  manage- 
ment, except  within  the  last  year,  but  I certainly  have 
employed  my  time  while  I have  been  there  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  in  the  interest  of  the  people  I represent, 
and  I cannot  speak  in  too  high  praise — notwithstanding 
the  little  squabbles  there  are  occasionally  on  board 
days— I cannot  speak  in  too  high  praise  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  institution  is  managed  and  the  Poor  Laws 
administered.  I think  it  is  done  with  very  great  dis- 
cretion, and  the  amount  of  advancement  that  lias  been 
made  there,  taking  into  consideration  the  small  rate  we 
have  struck,  is  sufficient  evidence  without  any  com- 
ments  from  me  at  all  in  regard  to  that  aspect.  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  invest  the  Belfast  Cor- 
poration with  any  additional  powers  ; I think  they  have 
far  too  much  to  do  at  the  present  time,  and  if  they  had 
less  to  do  it  would  be  done  as  efficiently  as  we  do  our 
work  at  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I would  like  to  see 
the  Antrim  portion  divided  between  Larne  and  Lis- 
burn, and  I should  also  like  to  see  the  urban  district  of 
Holywood  and  the  Castlereagh  Rural  District  sent  to 
Newtownards.  I think  the  Poor  Law  administration 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  confined,  within  the  county. 
Personally — of  course  I speak  more  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents,  the  Holywood  district— the  people 
there  are  in  favour  of  Newtownards. 

11220.  Will  you  appear  at  the  County  Down  sitting? 
— I don’t  think  so.  I expressed  a wish  I should  not  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  Urban  Council ; the  Urban 
Council  themselves  are  equally  divided  on  the  question. 

11221.  The  Rural  Council? — I don’t  know  their 
opinions,  but  I aan  closely  in  touch  with  the  electors, 
and  I know  what  their  opinions  are,  and  I don’t  set 
very  much  value  on  the  opinion  of  a small  body,  com- 
prised of  nine  men,  who  constitute  the  Urban  District 
Council.  I don’t  think  they  are  in  a position  to  give 
evidence  on  matters  relating  to  the  Poor  Law  system. 

I think  that  in  order  to  be  in  a position  to  give  any 
evidence  of  that  kind  a man  has  to  get  special  training 
and  special  experience.  Of  course  if  we  were  changed 
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, N'evtownards  the  rate,  we  think,  would  be  less.  I 
would  advocate  district  rating  in  regard  to  outdoor 

rejj222?^District  or  divisional? — Divisional  or  district ; 
whichever  you  like.  I represent  the  district.  I think 
it  would  be  a check  upon  any  possible  extravagance,  and 
I don’t  think  it  would  affect  the  poor  in  any  way  put- 
ting suet*  a check  on  them. 

11223.  Divisonal  rating  would  be  very  hard  on  the 
towns?— It  would  be  hard  on  a place  like  Belfast,  but 
I think  the  wealthier  classes  are  fairly  well  distributed 
all  over  Belfast. 

11224.  Mr.  Murphy. — Who  strikes  the  poor  rate 
now  for  Belfast  ? — I had  rather  a suspicion  yesterday 
that  Mr.  Murphy  held  a brief  for  the  city  of  Belfast. 

11225.  I do  not.  I hold  a brief  for  a large  number 
of  ratepayers  in  Belfast.  I ask  you  who  struck  the 
poor  rate? — I would  like,  before  submitting  myself  to 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Murphy,  to  know  what  soli- 
citor instructs  him,  and  whom  he  represents. 

11226.  I am  instructed  by  Mr.  Peter  M'Ginn,  soli- 
citor, and  I represent  a number  of  ratepayers  in  the 
city  of  Belfast.  I represent  one  ratepayer  who  took  a 
very  important  part  in  quashing  the  rate  struck  by 
the  Corporation,  Mr.  Pat  M'Cusker,  and  a number  of 
others.  (Witness). — Who  are  the  others? 

11227.  Who  strikes  the  poor  rate  ? — The  poor  rate  is 
struck  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  We  arrange  the 
figures. 

11228.  Who  makes  the  rate? — The  Corporation  of 
Belfast. 

11229.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  at  first.  If  the 
Corporation  makes  the  rate,  what  is  the  use  of  the 
existence  of  this  Board  of  Guardians  at  all  ? — Mr. 
Murphy,  I am  not  going  into  a discussion  about  the 
use  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I think  that  is  appa- 
rent to  every  man  who  has  got  intelligence,  and  every 
woman  too,  and  possibly  every  child  in  the  Fifth  stan- 
dard. 

11230.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  O’Connell  yes- 
terday?— Allow  me  to  answer  your  question  first 

11231.  Now  you  are  making  a speech? — I will  answer 
your  first  question.  You  asked  mo  who  struck  the 
rate,  and  when  I answered  the  Corporation  you  asked 
me  what  did  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guardians  do.  The 
rate  is  struck  upon  the  information  given  by  the  Bel- 
fast Board  of  Guardians. 

Dr.  Bigger. — I think  it  would  be  better  if  you  con- 
fined yourself  to  matters  arising  on  the  items  of  refer- 
ence. This  is  not  an  inquiry  into  the  maladministra- 
tion of  the  Belfast  Union. 

Mr.  Murphy. — It  is  under  Reference  5.  I spoke  to 
the  Chairman  about  it,  and  established  my  locus  standi. 
I am  trying  to  elicit  that  it  would  be  an  administrative 
change  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  ratepayers  if  this 
body  of  Guardians  was  abolished. 

Witness. — As  far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  I 
would  advocate  strongly  the  appointment  of  a barrister 
to  every  office  vacant  in  the  Council  from  this  forth. 

11232.  Mr.  Murphy. — Are  you  in  favour  then  of  the 
suggestion  I make  that  the  Corporation  should  take 
over  these  duties  ? — I have  got  too  much  feeling  for  the 
poor  of  Belfast  to  adopt  any  suggestion  of  the  kind. 

11233.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  O’Connell  yes- 
terday?—I did. 

man^Y^0  ^°U  cons*t*er  ®r-  O’Connell  an  intelligent 


11235.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  this  Board  of 
Guardians  afforded  considerable  amusement  to  the  pub- 
lic ? — Yes. 

11236.  Is  it  not  rather  expensive  for  the  public  to 
have  to  pay  a rate  to  keep  up  a Board  for  amusement? 
— There  are  professional  men  who  do  the  very  same 
thing,  and  the  city  of  Belfast  Council  is  not  exempt 
from  strictures  of  the  kind,  too.  We  all  admit  we 
have  little  tiffs  occasionally. 

11237.  Would  you  not  be  in  favotir  of  bringing 
about  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  administration  of 
municipal  affairs? — I would  certainly,  and  the  ques- 
tion suggests  that  it  wants  it. 

11238.  If  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  and  the  City  Council  such  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomy could  be  brought  about,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  it  ? — Do  you  mean  that  if  the  Poor  Law  Board 
became  merged  in  the  City  Council  that  efficiency 
would  result — I really  believe  it  would. 

11239.  There  would  be  a consequent  reduction  in 
salaries  ? — I don’t  know  about  that.  It  would  depend 
on  whether  the  City  Council  or  the  Guardians  were  in 
the  majority. 

11240.  Things  are  in  such  a jumble  regarding  the 
clashing  of  interest  of  these  bodies.  For  instance,  the 
poor  rate  is  collected  lay  poor-rate  collectors  of  the 
Council,  and  the  municipal  rate  is  collected  by  a body 
of  other  collectors;  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  there 
is  a great  grievance  amongst  the  public  regarding  Die 
collection  of  the  poor  rate  ? — I heard  you  were  engaged 
in  a case  the  other  morning  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

11241.  Would  you  not  be  in  favour  of  the  poor  rate 
being  collected  as  a municipal  rate? 

Dr.  Bigger. — I think  this  is  altogether  outside  the 
lines  of  our  Inquiry.  It  is  a matter  than  can  be 
arranged  between  the  Guardians  and  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Murphy. — It  could  if  they  were  one  and  the 
same  Board. 

Witness. — I have  no  objection  to  give  my  opinion  in 
regard  to  all  matters  outside  the  scope  of  your  Inquiry 
that  I can  give  an  opinion  on,  but  I feel  I should  not 
be  a party  to  trespassing  on  your  time. 

11242.  Mr.  Murphy. — What  amount  of  salaries  do 
you  pay  ? — There  are  some  of  Diem  we  cannot  find  out 
how  much  our  officers  get. 

11243.  Have  you  a clerk  of  the  union  np  there? — 
We  have ; and  the  office  is  about  becoming  vacant,  if 
that  has  any  interest  for  you. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — Really,  I don’t  care  to  interfere  to- 
prevent  gentlemen  having  a free  hand,  but  I think  we 
are  going  a little  too  far. 

11244.  Mr.  Murphy. — Will  you  retire  him  on  a pen- 
sion ? — He  has  not  retired  yet. 

11245.  What  pension  is  he  to  get? — I think  I am 
going  to  ask  counsel  that  question  when  it'  arises. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  are  several  witnesses 
here  anxious  to  give  their  evidence.  If  you  have  any- 
thing pertinent  to  ask,  of  course  we  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Murphy. — You  will  not  finish  to-day,  for  I have 
a great  number  of  witnesses  to  examine.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  have  compulsory  powers  to  make  witnesses 
attend. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — We  have  not  used  them  anyway, 
and  hope  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Murphy. — It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  Town  Clerk,  the  four  city  Mem- 
bers, and  a few  others. 

Witness. — The  pantomime  season  is  very  near  at 
hand. 


Dec.  18, 1903. 

Mr.  Donald 
Macartliur. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Robb  examined. 


There  is  just'  a word  of  explanation  in  reference  to  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Walker,  which  I was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  hear.  He  said  the  Guardians  had  no  power 
to  give  outdoor  relief.  Mr.  Walker  was  misinformed, 
3$  I afterwards  found  out.  Not  only  have  they  power, 
“ you  are  aware,  to  give  outdoor  relief  in  the  circum- 
stances mentioned,  but  they  exercise  the  power.  Under 
tae  1st  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Relief  Extension  Act 
they  have  given  relief  last  year  to  the  extent  of  £359 
qualified  under  that  Act. 

11246.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — A very  small  sum  of  money 

A ® ©IfG-st ? — They  have  a resolution, 

Mapted  a great  many  years  ago,  that  where  a person  is 
nt  for  removal  to  the  workhouse  outdoor  relief  is  not 
to  be  given. 

11247.  That  was  illegal? — I would  not  go  exactly 
tae  length  of  saying  that. 

11248.  Every  case  of  absolute  destitution  is  entitled 


to  relief  ?— It  is  an  understanding  with  the  relieving  Mr  .7  W 
officer,  and  occasionally  it  may  operate  very  harshly.  fiobb. 
and  the  evidence  given  by  one  of  the  relieving  officers 
seems  a misinterpretation  of  the  law  altogether.  The 
case  under  consideration  was  that  of  a man  who  was 
sick  and  in  hospital,  and  the  wife  and  children  were 
at  home,  and  the  wife  applied  for  outdoor  relief.  I 
certainly  think  that  is  a case  in  which  it  would  be 
most  desirable  not  to  break  up  a home,  but  to  enable 
the  woman  and  children  to  struggle  through  until  the 
bread  winner  was  restored  to  health. 

11249.  Quite  so,  and  the  Guardians  had  ample 
power  to  give  them  relief  ?— Yes ; and  there  seems  to 
be  a misconception  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Guar- 
dians which  I did  not  share. 

Mr.  Walker. — The  schedule  to  the  10  Vic.,  cap.  31 
refers  to  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and  Water- 
ford. 
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1.  Mr.  Robb. — The  schedule  refers  to  the  previous  Act. 

Mr.  Mgrnaghan. — I think  you  will  find  in  a case 
of  absolute  destitution  the  Guardians  have  power  to 
grant  outdoor  relief. 

(Mr.  Walker  reads  sectiori). — The  case  I referred  to 
does  not  come  under  any  of  these.  The  wife  was  not 
a destitute  poor  person  really  according  to  the  provi- 
sion, old  age,  infirmity,  bodily  or  mental  defect.  She 
was  not  a widow  with  two  or  more  children.  The  hus- 
band was  receiving  indoor  relief,  and  the  decision  of 
the  clerk  of  the  union  was  that  this  woman  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  is  a matter  of  common  practice 
in  other  unions  to  give  relief  where  the  bread-winner 
is  not  able  through  sickness  to  supply  food  for  his  wife 
and  children. 

Witness. — I find  the  exemption  of  the  five  towns 
relates  to  a section  dealing  with  rating  and  valuation, 
and  it  deals  with  a former  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
is  repealed. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  law  is  of  general  application. 

Witness. — I would  like  to  make  a remark  about  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Coey  regarding  the  proposal  to  transfer 
the  Belfast  Rural  district  to  adjoining  unions.  The 
proposal  relates  only  to  Poor  Law  purposes,  and  he 
rather  would  confuse  your  minds  as  to  the  decision  of 
the  District  Council.  They  wish  the  district  to  remain 
intact  as  a rural  district,  but  to  be  transferred  for 
poor  law  purposes  only.  I would  think,  having  regard 
to  the  convenience  of  the  poor,  say  at  Whiteabbey, 
which  is  a large  manufacturing  centre,  it  is  more  de- 
sirable to  have  them  brought  to  Belfast  for  treatment 
than  sent  off  to  Larne.  It  is  a manufacturing  suburb. 
It  is  not,  except  technically,  a rural  district ; it  par- 


takes too  much  of  the  towu.  With  regard  to  the  nrt, 
side,  the  Lisburn  road  direction,  the  union  r 

is  situated  within  1J,  miles  of  the  union  boundarv^ 
consequently  a considerable  number  of  peonleH??r. 
from  Lisburn  Union  into  Belfast.  I would  also  f 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Lisburn  Workhn 
is  situated  within  six  miles  of  the  Belfast  WorkhoiK56 
and  I may  venture  to  say  that  I formed  the  impressi™ 
from  the  trend  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  Inquiry 
that  Lisburn  Workhouse,  as  a fully-equipped  estS 
lishment,  will  cease  to  exist  in  the  near  future  anrt 
in  that  case  it  might  be  made  available  later  on  for 
union  purposes  in  another  direction.  Another  thino 
is  that  there  are  a considerable  number  of  villa  resf 
dences  in  that  district.  The  people  living  in  them 
earn  their  money  in  Belfast,  and  don’t  contribute  to 
the  Belfast  poor  rate.  I think  that  is  a reason  for 
extension  also.  I very  heartily  concur  in  a great  manv 
of  the  proposals  the  Guardians  have  made,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  idea  in  some  of  their  minds  that  there 
may  be  ample  accommodation  in  a short  time  in  Bel- 
fast Workhouse.  Dr.  Bigger,  in  a very  valuable  report 
which  will  be  under  consideration  this  afternoon  by  a 
committee,  points  out  the  crowding  of  the  site  and  the 
undesirability  of  having  further  buildings  there,  That 
will  be  obviated  if  the  Guardians  acquire  premises  for 
the  treatment  of  consumptives,  and  if  the  fever  hos- 
pital ceases  to  exist  by  the  transfer  of  all  infectious 
diseases  to  the  new  infectious  hospital  when  built.  I 
remember  discussing  that  matter  with  Dr.  Bigger  many 
years  ago  when  he  was  visiting  medical  officer.  The 
transfer  of  lunatics  will  afford  further  accommodation, 
and  the  proposal  to  erect  schools  outside  will  leave  the 
schools  available  for  accommodation. 


Dr.  Kirk. 


Dr.  Kirk  examined. 


11260.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  do  you  wish  to  say  on 
this  question  ? — There  is  only  one  point  I want  to  bring 
under  your  notice,  and  that  is  the  question  of  cottage 
hospitals  in  the  country.  My  work  takes  me  down  to 
country  towns  and  villages  pretty  frequently  to  per- 
form urgent  operations,  and  the  more  experience  I 
have  the  more  convinced  I become  of  the  great  useful- 
ness of  the  present  cottage  hospitals,  and  the  urgent 
need  of  more  of  them. 

11251.  Where  situated? — For  instance,  in  Bally- 
mena, or  in  Larne,  or  Bangor,  places  like  that.  They 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  infirmaries ; small  cottage 
hospitals,  simply  that  have  a small  operating  room  and 
a few  beds  in  it. 

11252.  Some  have  three  or  four  beds,  and  others  a 
dozen.  You  favour  that? — Very  much  indeed.  In 
some  country  towns  you  have  no  such  place  to  take  a 
patient  to  for  an  urgent  operation  or  an  accident,  and 
you  cannot  do  the  cases  right.  There  are  cases  you 
•cannot  remove  to  any  distance.  You  must  operate  on 
the  spot. 

11253.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  any  particular  class 
of  cases  in  your  mind? — Accident  cases,  or  cases  of  a 
Fad  rupture  that  has  to  be  operated  on  at  once  on  the 
spot — a case  that  you  cannot  remove  to  any  consider- 
able distance,  say  a case  in  which  a man’s  life  or  death 
may  depend  on  an  hour  or  two.  These  hospitals  at 
present  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  every  member  of 
the  community,  whether  rich  or  poor. 

11254.  You  would  have  them  open  to  all  ? — Open  to 
everybody. 

11255.  And  those  that  are  able  to  pay  you  expect 
payment  from  ? — Yes ; at  present  the  poor  are  taken 
in  free,  and  that  handicaps  the  hospital  tremendously. 
Most  of  the  hospitals  are  simply  struggling  along— 
"the  bulk  of  them  are  in  debt — and  they  have  to  rely  for 
-their  expenses  largely  on  subscriptions.  What  I would 
urge  on  you  is  that  the  local  authorities  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor 
in  these  hospitals,  that  is  to  say  the  sick  who  cannot 
be  removed  to  the  sick  infirmary,  and  in  that  way  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  a number  of  existing  infir- 
maries would  be  met  to  a very  great  extent.  Take  a 
place  like  Randalstown  ; that  was  the  last  place  I was 
at.  A poor  person  had  to  be  operated  on.  There  was 
no  cottage  hospital  there.  I had  to  do  the  operation 
in  a small  kitchen — a very  badly  lighted  place— it  was 
at  night,  and  I was  handicapped,  and  the  patient  had 
to  undergo  the  operation  at  a great  disadvantage.  In 
Ballymena  or  Larne  you  take  your  patient  to  the  cot- 
tage hospital.  There  are  all  the  appliances  there — a 
good  operating  room,  and  a good  light,  and  a nurse 
there,  so  that  the  patient  has  a fair  chance. 


11256.  What  management  would  you  put  them 
under  ? — What  I would  suggest  is— at  present  these 
hospitals  are  managed  by  a committee  consisting  of 
people  resident  in  the  district,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
doctors  of  the  district.  That  management  seems  to 
work  very  well,  and  I would  suggest  that  the  local 
authorities,  if  any  destitute  are  sent  in,  should  simply 
pay  the  committee  for  the  hospital  charges.  Then  an- 
other point  is  that  in  some  districts  that  are  very 
thinly  populated,  or  in  any  place  if  you  have  these 
cottage  hospitals,  the  nurse  or  nurses  that  are  employed 
in  these  hospitals  could  go  out  and  do  very  valuable 
work  as  district  nurses  in  the  district.  At  present 
there  is  a system  of  Jubilee  nurses,  and  they  are  all 
over  the  country.  These  hospitals  could  be  made  the 
headquarters  for  these  district  nurses ; you  could  com- 
bine the  two  positions. 

11257.  Would  you  recommend  that  more  particularly 
for  the  thinly  populated  places  ? — Yes  ; we  would  want 
only  a few  beds. 

11258.  What  would  be  the  smallest  hospital?— la 
some  districts  thinly  populated  you  might  only  want 
two  or  three  beds  with  an  operating  room.  It  is  not  as 
if  there  were  operations  going  on  constantly,  and  the 
appliances  would  not  cost  very  much.  The  cost  of 
keeping  these  places  up  and  equipping  them  I don  i 
think  would  be  very  much. 

11259.  You  could  not  give  the  chairman  an  idea  of 
the  cost  of  a small  hospital  ? — I could  not. 

11260.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  staff  would  be  neces- 
sary in  an  intermediate  hospital  ? — In  the  Bangor  Cot- 
tage Hospital  there  are,  I think,  six  beds..  It  consists 
of  two  semi-detached  cottages,  with  doors  that  have  been 
made  between  them,  and  one  of  the  kitchens  is  used  as 
an  operating  room  ; the  other  is  used  for  cooking  the 
patients’  food,  and  ihere  is  just  a nurse  in  charge 
the  hospital,  with  a surgeon.  It  meets  all  the  require- 
ments. I often  have  to  do  operations  there.  Thaw 
are  a few  basins,  and  water  has  been  laid  on  in  the 
kitchen,  and  they  have  lamps  suspended  over  tn 
operating  table,  and  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

11261.  The  cost  in  connection  with  such  an  institu- 
tion would  be  very  modest?— It  is  apparently  very 
modest.  This  system  is,  I believe,  worked  in  Lngian 
a great  deal,  and  there  the  local  authorities  pay  u> 
the  poor.  These  hospitals  are  an  absolute  necessi 
for  everybody,  and  they  are  bound  to  come : but  they 
are  handicapped  by  having  to  take  in  the 

11262.  And  not  getting  any  aid  from 
purse  ? — No  aid  from  the  public  purse ; so 
would  be  helping  everybody  if  you  enabled  the 
dians  to  contribute  the  charge. 


poor  people. 

the  public 
I think  yon 
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11263.  Dr-  Bigger. — In  a district  in  which  there  are 
very  few  well-to-do  people,  would  not  the  hospital 
require  to  be  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  some 
tody,  and  the  whole  support  provided  out  of  the  rates  ? 
—I  should  imagine  so. 

11264.  Take  a district  in  Donegal,  where  there  are 
no  well-to-do  people  ? — Yes ; it  would  not  be  a very 
costly  thing  to  run  that. 


11265.  You  would  advocate  a district  nurse  to  be 
m these  hospitals  that  would  be  available  in  the  dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

11266.  And  if  there  are  cases  in  the  hospitals,  you 
could  requisition  another  nurse? — Yes. 


Dee.  18, 1803. 
Dr.  Kink. 


11267.  Mr.  Meenaghan. — In  fact  you  would  utilise 
the  hospital  as  a home  for  district  nurses? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  O’EEabe  examined. 


11268.  Mr.  Mcbnaghan. — What  would  you  like  to 
say? — The  first  thing  I would  say  is,  that  I give  my  most 
hearty  assent  to  the  evidence  by  Mr.  Rodden  in  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  English  Act.  Mr.  Rodden 
talked  about  the  impropriety  of  girls  confined  for  the 
first  time  going  to  the  workhouse.  That  may  apply 
somewhere ; I don’t  think  it  applies  in  the  case  of 
Belfast,  because  we  do  not  put  a girl  who  has  given 
birth  for  the  first  time  to  a child  among  the  general 
class.  We  have  a healthy  nursery — a separate  depart- 
ment— and  in  the  healthy  nursery  are  the  respectable 
married  women,  who  have  been  confined  in  the  work- 
house,  or  girls  who  have  given  birth  for  the  first  time 
to  a child ; so  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  Mr.  Rodden 
is  labouring  under . a misapprehension.  I may  add 
that  misapprehension  in  relation  to  the  Belfast  Work- 
house  is  very  common  in  Belfast,  and  I should  be 
delighted  if  Dr.  Bigger  would  induce  the  Chairman 
of  this  Commission  and  yourself  to  visit  the  work- 
house. 

11269.  We  intend  to  do  that? — And  I should  be 
very  glad  if  the  leading  citizens  of  Belfast  would  in- 
form their  minds  of  what  the  Belfast  Workhouse  is, 
and  what  it  is  doing.  I could  not  speak  too  highly,  or 
too  strongly,  of  the  enormous  labours  that  have  been 
successfully  undertaken  by  our  lady  Guardians  in 
relation  to  these  girls  procuring  proper  nursing  for 
the  children,  and  good  nursing  for  the  girls  them- 
selves. Coming,  now,  to  the  general  subject,  I give 
my  hearty  assent  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Walker 
with  special  reference  to  the  treatment  of  tramps.  I 
believe  the  true  solution  of  the  tramp  question  will 
be  found  in  the  establishment  of  such  a scheme  of 
farming  and  other  industrial  pursuits  for  that  class 
as  he  indicated ; but  I would  say,  in  relation  to  the 
tramps,  that  the  question  is  not  very  well  understood 
by  even  the  Guardians.  It  is  not,  in  this  country, 
the  great  question  that  it  seems  to  be  thought.  As  a 
®att«r  °f  fact,  according  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  31st 
March,  1900,  which  is  the  last  one  I consulted,  the 
give.n  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  was 
192,764,  that  is,  every  person  visiting  a workhouse 
and  remaining  over  night,  getting  supper  going  in  and 
breakfast  coming  out;  the  actual  cost  for  those  re- 
lieved would  amount,  altogether  for  the  entire  king- 
dom, to  £1,600,  or  £400  per  province. 

11270.  The  money  item  is  a small  one:  in  some 
unions,  it  does  not  amount  to  £5  a year ; but 
what  is  desired  is  to  put  an  end  to  vagrancy? — 

I quite  agree  with  that,  and  therefore,  in  the  absence 
of  a scheme  being  put  in  operation  such  as  that  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Walker,  I know  no  better  plan  than 
the  application  to  Ireland  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
England  dealing  with  that, 
iiom  18  power  of  detention? — Yes. 

S?""  ^ou  think  that  would  be  sufficient? — I do. 
11273.  You  would  not  go  for  stringent  measures, 
u . as  sending  them  to  the  police  station,  or 
having  them  prosecuted  ? — I don’t  see  where  the  ad- 
a8f, to  arise,  either  to  them  or  to  the  coramn- 
’ “fir  keep  will  cost  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  the 
lit -|°n  W1th  us,  and  I don’t  know  that  they  are 
•J.7, t0  much,  improved.  I know  that  in  Belfast 
ZErrT  °Jere  ,ls  ?ot  a singfe  able-bodied  inmate, 
in  mfli  Ti' S’1  w,10  18  n°t  kept  constantly  employed  ; 
female  • °*  number  of  able-bodied  male  and 

fnr  tv-  ““ftes  in  the  workhouse  is  often  inadequate 
t,n„^!iWOrk  that  we  have  for  them  to  do;  it  is  no 
the  wnnV°+CCTenCe  the  Committee  in  charge  cf 
to  S *1  ,pfI,ed  to’  b,  the  matron, 

to  p,,d  clel  t oome  & nre  p,,! 

hi  ,Ill!BaI  aCt  *™7  dV  “ relation  to  the 
the  niimU?6  eirnfmoiM  numbers  we  have  in  the  house, 
S 7±  S CTng  .ln  a,nd  the  m,n|ber8  going  out 
go  "t  wi,  -character  that  .if  we  allowed  thlm  to 

^asSani  "tw,me?ieaVe  W notice’  the 

ciecuoierl  °^C1/^S  .would  have  their  whole  time 

P tending  to  the  inmates'  admissions  and  dis- 


charges, and  the  Guardians  of  Belfast,  with  the  tacit  Mr.  William 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  have  fixed  O'Hare, 
an  hour  in  the  day  when,  and  only  when,  inmates 
can  take  their  discharge.  I think  any  amending  Act 
should  have  regard  to  that,  and  make  our  illegal  act 
a legal  one  by  conferring  on  the  Guardians  a right  to 
fix  an  hour  in  the  day  when  the  inmates  may  take 
their  discharge.  I think  it  is  not  necessary,  in  view 
of  the  information  you  have  on  the  subject,  to  return 
to  the  question  of  the  upkeep  of  casual  paupers.  I 
wrote,  some  two  years  ago,  to  a number  of  unions  in 
the  vicinity  of  Belfast — some  seven  or  eight — and  the 
uniform  reply  I got  in  reference  to  the  relief  that 
casuals  got  coming  there  was,  5 oz.  of  meal  and  one- 
third  pint  of  buttermilk  for  supper,  and  like  rations 
in  the  morning ; and  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
every  one  of  these  men  and  women  were  put  to  useful 
work  for  the  three  or  four  hours  they  were  kept  after 
getting  their  breakfast.  For  instance,  in  Lisburn  the 
master  wrote  tome: — "About  4,000  men,  women  and 
children  call  at  this  house  annually  and  remain  one 
night.  They  are  admitted  between  6 and  9 p.m.,  and 
discharged  at  10  a.m.  next  morning.  Their  diet  is 
5 oz.  of  oatmeal  and  one-third  pint  of  buttermilk  for 
breakfast,  and  the  same  for  supper.  There  are  fifteen 
acres  of  land,  and  at  different  seasons  the  men  are 
employed  at  digging  and  turning  manure  and  covering 
potatoes,  and  when  not  so  employed  they  are  put  to 
pump  the  sewage  tanks.  The  women  are  employed  in 
the  laundry.”  And  the  same  may  be  accepted  as  re- 
gards the  unions  of  Newry,  Downpatrick,  Larne, 

Cooteliill,  Antrim,  and  Newtownards.  I am  tho- 
roughly in  accord  with  the  witnesses  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  on  the  question  of  boarding  out  children ; 
but  I don’t  know  what  means  your  Commission  recom- 
mends for  the  proper  dealing  with  the  children  of  ins 
and  outs.  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  we  should  have 
control  over  them  the  same  as  over  orphan  children, 
and  that  the  Guardians  should  have  power  to  take  the 
children  of  ins  and  outs  and  adopt  them,  and  put 
them  out  to  board.  The  legislative  enactment  in  re- 
lation to  that  matter  should  contain  stringent  clauses 
to  prevent  their  parents  or  any  person  interfering 
with  the  children  while  under  the  care  of  the  Guar- 
dians. If  that  were  not  so  the  parents  and  their 
friends  might  give  untold  trouble  to  the  foster  parents. 

11274.  You  think  there  would  be  danger  of  their 
going  to  the  house  and  coaxing  them  away? — There 
is  no  doubt  about  it ; we  experience  it  in  relation  to 
the  orphan  children — aunts  and.  grandmothers  and 
others,  anxious  to.  get  them  aw&y;  so  I respectfully 
submit  this  Commission  should  make  some  strong  re- 
commendation in  relation  to  that  matter,  and  also 
with  regard  to  their,  duty  to  pay  to  the  Guardians  for 
the  support  of  their  children  or  the  part  support, 
according  to  their  ability,  and  furthermore,  that  if 
these  people  called  runners  or  ins  and  outs  give  up 
their  evil  habits  and  become  good  citizens  at  the  end 
of  a period  to  be  named,  the  Guardians  could  restore 
the  children  to  them,  having  been  satisfied  that  they 
had  become  good  citizens,  and  were  willing  to  take 
proper  care  of  their  children. 

11275.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  incentive  to 
reform  ? — I do  ; because  we  cannot  at  all  assume  that 
parental  affection  is  dead  in  the  breast  of"  all  these 
poor  people.  I think  there  is  scarcely  anything  that 
has  caused  the  Guardians  more  pain  than  to  see  a 
mother  coming  in  with  three  or  four  children,  who  dis- 
charged herself  four  or  five  days  previously ; the  chil- 
dren go  out  healthy  and  comfortably  clad.  They  go  out, 
and  go  through  some  course  of  dissipation,  and  they 
bring  hack  the  children  in  rags,  faint  with  hunger,  dirty 
and  probably  afflicted  with  some  skin  disease.  We 
should  have  power  to  take  these  children  from  their 
mothers,  whose  so-called  parental  authority  is  simply 
law  empowering  them  to  injure  themselves  and  the 
children.  If  we  could  seize  on  the  children  it  might 
be  a means  of  bringing  that  woman  to  her  smses,  and 
if  she  has  a husband,  the  husband  to  his  senses.  I 
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Dec.  18  1903.  '^n^»  also,  that  fifteen  years  is  too  early  an  age  at 
_L-  ‘ which  to  relieve  the  Guardians  of  their  control  over 

Mr.  William  the  children.  I don’t  require  to  tell  you  that  it  is 

O'Hnre.  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in  the  life  of  a girl  or 

boy,  just  coming  into  womanhood  or  manhood. 
Whilst  children  boarded  out  with  foster  parents  have 
undoubtedly  turned  out  well  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  yet 
I think  that  the  Guardians,  while  they  should  cease  to 
contribute  to  their  support  at  that  age,  should  yet  have 
their  authority  continued  for  a longer  period  in  order 
to  safeguard,  if  that  were  necessary,  the  children  from 
any  abuse  that  might  arise.  For  example,  the  foster 
mother  or  father  may  die,  and  the  children  are  cast 
abroad  perhaps  too  young.  I think  we  should  have 
power  to  look  after  these  cases  for  a more  lengthened 
period. 

11276.  Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  made  by 
one  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  Guardians  should  have 
power  to  apprentice  these  children  out  to  fanners,  or 
so  on,  for  a stated  period  ? — I certainly  do ; and  to 
other  trades. 

11277.  It  would  be  better  to  send  them  to  the  coun- 
try, if  it  could  be  done? — Certainly.  With  regard  to 
the  amalgamation  of  unions,  Mr.  MacArthur,  in  the 
termination  of  his  evidence,  expressed  his  desire  to 
separate  the  rural  part  of  the  Co.  Down  from  this 
union.  I am  strongly  opposed  to  that  for  two  rea- 
sons— first,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves ; 
and,  second,  fair  play  to  Belfast.  Hollywood  is  a 
very  short  distance  from  Belfast ; the  road  to  Belfast 
is  a very  good  road ; moreover,  we  have  the  apparatus 
for  removing  rapidly  the  sick  poor  of  the  Hollywood 
district  to  the  Belfast  Union ; whereas  the  road  from 
Hollywood  to  Newtownards  is  a very  much  longer 
journey,  and  the  road  is  a bad  one.  Again,  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hollywood  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
nection with  Belfast;  the  farmers  in  the  district  have 
the  advantage  of  the  Belfast  markets.  The  poor  can 
be  better  treated,  and  more  rapidly  attended  to,  from 
Belfast,  and  those  who  are  living  in  the  Rural  Dis- 


t of  Hollywood  have  the  advantage  of  connection 
i Belfast.  I also  disagree  with  Mr.  MacArthur  in 
jesting  district  rating.  I say  that  the  merchant 


trict  < 

with  I _ tiuiu||| 

suggesting  district  ratingr  I say  that  the'merclunts 
of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  others  who  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  do  their  business  practicalh- 
outside  the  boundary  of  Belfast,  but  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  Belfast  as  a centre  of  trade,  that  is  to  say' 
that  the  part  of  Belfast  in  which  they  are  located 
should  have  a less  rate  than  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
town,  would  be  utterly  unfair,  because  the  importance 
of  Belfast  to  them  arises  from  Belfast  being  what  it 
is,  and  they  should  take  their  part,  and  bear  an 
equal  share  in  the  relief  of  all  distress  in  the  city.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  inflict  upon  the  poorer 
section  of  the  community  a higher  rate  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  themselves.  I think,  therefore,  that  divi- 
sional rating,  as  applied  to  Belfast — while  I think  it 
is  not  a good  thing  in  any  part  of  the  country— 
would  be  especially  unfair  in  the  case  of  Belfast. 
Supposing  that  the  Rural  Districts  connected  with 
Belfast  Union  were  separated,  a portion  of  Greencastle 
would  have  to  go  to  Larne,  and  portion  of  the  Ormeau- 
road  would  have  to  go  to  Lisburn,  and  portion  in 
Belmont  would  have  to  go  to  Newtownards.  That 
would  be  an  enormous  disadvantage  to  the  poor. 

11278.  Mr.  Murphy- — You  would  be  in  favour  of 
any  change  that  would  lighten  the  load  of  taxation 
to  the  ratepayers  ? — Certainly ; I think  every  ratepayer 
would. 

11279.  Would  the  merging  of  this  Board  of  Guar- 
dians be  calculated  to  bring  about  more  efficiency?— 
No ; I think  it  would  be  the  very  reverse ; it  would 
enormously  increase  the  cost. 

11280.  Concentration  generally  in  local  bodies 
brings  about  an  improved  state  of  government?— 
Quite  the  contrary.  My  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
this  country  is,  that  breaking  up  large  bodies  and 
conferring  powers  on  a district  is  a great  advantage. 
London  used  to  have  one  Mayor  and  Corporation; 
how  many  Mayors  and  Corporations  has  it  now? 


Colonel  John 
McCance. 


Colonel  John  McCance,  j.p.,  examined. 


As  paupers  come  continually  from  Lisburn  to  Bel- 
fast Workhouse,  I consider  it  would  be  advisable  to 
extend  Belfast  Union  so  as  to  take  in  the  town  of 
Lisburn,  thereby  enabling  us  to_  send  our  old  and  in- 
firm to  Lisburn  Workhouse,  which  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1,040  inmates — these  figures  I took  this  time  last 
year— and  had  only  243  last  winter.  I consider  the 
county  is  overloaded  with  workhouses,  and  that  several 
of  these  might  be  closed  with  great  advantage  to  the 
ratepayers,  while  the  destitute  poor  need  suffer  nothing. 
I don’t  favour  the  idea  of  auxiliary  lunatic  asylums, 
as  I consider  all  lunatic  paupers  should  be  treated  in 
the  county  asylums,  as  they  are  much  better  looked 
after,  and  get  the  full  allowance  from  the  Government. 
I have  long  thought  that  the  children  in  such  a large 
institution  as  the  Belfast  Workhouse  should  have  an 
establishment  to  themselves,  and  I would  instance 
Antrim  as  an  ideal  house  for  this  purpose.  Of  course, 
I think  that  boarding  cut  is  a very  good  tiling,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a large  school  to  send  the  chil- 
dren to  whom  we  don’t  board  out,  and  where  they 
could  be  taught  trades.  This  Antrim  Workhouse  ac- 
commodates 766  paupers,  and  last  winter  it  had  only 
ninety-eight ; so  I think  that  is  one  that  might  be 
closed  up  and  given  to  us.  And  in  certain  circum- 
stances I consider  that  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  certain  classes  of  paupers  in 
other  unions  by  paying.  As  I favour  amalgamation,  I 
would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  combining  a number 
of  convenient  workhouses  for  the  purpose  of  poor  house 
relief. 

11281.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — In  what  way  would  you 
do  that? — I would  close  up  one  or  two  of  the  work- 
houses  and  let  them  go  to  the  others. 

11282.  That  is  amalgamation  pure  and  simple?— 
Yes ; I think,  really,  if  it  were  not  for  the  inconveni- 
ence of  the  thing,  I think  one  workhouse  would  be 
almost  enough  for  the  Co.  Antrim.  It  would  be  in- 
convenient sending  paupers  so  far,  but  two  would  be 
certainly  enough,  and  would  save  an  enormous  lot. 

11283.  Considering  that  they  stay  a long  time  in 
the  institution — considering  that  the  railway  facilities 
in  the  Co.  Antrim  are  fairly  good,  there  would  not 
be  much  difficulty? — No.  _ There  are  several  things 
which  would  be  capable  of  improving,  but  on  the  whole 
the  management,  as  constituted,  should  work  fairly 
well.  The  law,  however,  should,  iii  my  opinion,  he 


altered,  to  give  the  Guardians  more  control  over 
casuals  and  women  having  illegitimate  children;  in 
fact,  all  women  who  are  not  capable  of  looking  after 
their  children.  I endorse  everything  Mr.  O’Haire  said 
about  the  children. 

11284.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Rodden’s 
evidence  yesterday  ? — No,  I did  not. 

11285.  Mr.  Muknaghan. — Miss  Clark  was  still  more 
exhaustive  and  clear  in  the  same  direction? — We  should 
have  complete  control  over  these  children  whose  parents 
are  not  capable  of  bringing  them  up  properly. 

11286.  What  about  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren— have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  regards 
that  class? — I would  not  allow  her  to  take  the 
children  out  when  she  goes  out ; I would  keep  the 
children  and  educate  them  properly. 

11287.  You  would  ask  a further  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  Guardians  in  that  respect?— I would. 
I consider  it  a great  hardship  that  we  have  not  the 
same  power  as  that  possessed  by  English  and  Scotch 
Guardians,  to  deport  the  paupers  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  union.  I think  that  if  paupers  come  to  us 
from  England  or  Scotland,  or  even  from  other  counties 
in  Ireland,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  send  them  back. 

11288.  It  is  outside  our  reference ; I am  afraid  vre 
cannot  enter  into  that.  An  effort  was  recently  made 
in  the  House  to  have  some  changes  of  that  kind?— It  is 
very  unfair  that  we  should  have  to  support  them.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  some  Englishmen  in  the  house. 

11289.  That  is  so  ; but  I am  afraid  it  is  not  a mat- 
ter for  our  consideration  ? — There  is  a thing  the  master 
and  I were  talking  about  the  other  day,  with  regard  to 
militiamen ; he  is  very  explicit  on  it,  ana  worn 
like  him  to  state  what  he  flunks.  I will  take  o 
case  in  April.  There  was  a militiaman  and  his  wi 
and  all  his  children  were  in  the  workhouse  last  spring, 
when  the  regiment  was  called  up  in  Tyrone.  This  ma 
had  to  walk  from  Belfast  to  the  outside  boundary 
Tyrone,  as  the  Government  only  pays  from  the  outs 
boundary  to  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment,  i 
law  we  had  to  turn  this  poor  woman  out  aJ1“.aUi,0_ 
children.  I think  that  is  a very  great  hardship,  P 
ticularly  when  he  is  serving  his  country.  That  i 
law  that  ought  to  be  altered.  And  that  woman  ^ 
to  walk  just  from  one  workhouse  to  another, 
she  had  no  money  to  pay  her  train  ; of  comae,  w 
she  was  coming  back  he  got  his  bounty,  hxcep 
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Belfast  the  accommodation  is  more  than  sufficient  in 
all  the  other  unions.  I consider  all  persons  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  fever  hospital — in  fact,  of  anything 
—and  who  have  means  to  pay,  should  pay  in  full,  and 
those  who  cannot  pay  in  full  should  pay  as  much  as 
they  can.  I think  steps  should  be  taken  to  decrease 
the  number  of  tramps  and  casuals,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  I would  propose  a certain  amount  of  work  to 
he  done  before  allowing  tramps  and  casuals  to  leave 
the  workhouse,  and  those  who  present  themselves  fre- 
quently should  be  treated  as  prisoners ; and  to  secure 
identification  I would  have  them  photographed,  and 
have  these  photographs  sent  to  the  different  unions  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I know  that  has  been  done  in 
different  places.  I have  a note  of  some  of  the  work- 
houses  in  Antrim.  Ballycastle  holds  567,  and  there 
are  only  77  in  it ; Lisburn,  1,040,  and  there  are  243 
in  it;  Ballymoney,  755,  and  there  are  143  in  it; 
Larne,  709,  and  there  are  170  in  it ; Ballymena,  1,166, 
and  there  are  337  ; Antrim,  766,  and  there  are  98. 

11290.  You  think  there  is  a waste  of  space  and 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  staff,  that  might 
be  done  away  with?— I do,  indeed ; I think  it 
is  fearful,  keeping  up  a staff  for  nothing ; I think  a 
great  number  of  these  workhouses  could  be  made  use 
of  in  the  way  of  schools  and  hospitals. 

11291.  Do  you  favour  the  idea  of  a county  farm  for 
old  chronic  cases  that  make  their  home  of  a work- 
house? — I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing,  free 
labour. 

11292.  You  believe  in  taking  the  children  out  of  the 
house? — I do. 

11293.  Board  them  out  as  far  as  possible  ? — I do. 
11294.  And  where  not  possible  provide  other  means  ? 
—A  sort  of  public  school,  where  we  send  our  own  chil- 
dren to  and  have  them  taught.  Even  if  we  took  a work- 
house,  the  same  as  Antrim,  I would  be  in  favour  of 
having  foster  mothers  in  it,  and  let  them  bring  up 
their  children  as  much  as  possible  in  a sort  of  cottage 
home  in  the  workhouse,  and  let  the  children  go  to  the 
National  school  outside,  and  give  them  less  idea  of 
workhouse  life.  I have  had  some  children  out  of  the 
workhouse  down  in  my  own  place,  but  they  generally 
ran  away. 

11295.  A suggestion  was  put  forward  here  that  the 
Guardians  should  be  enabled  to  apprentice  children 
to  trades,  or  farmers,  for  a stated  period,  because 
the  practice  is  now  when  they  go  out  they  only 
remain  a few  months  and  return  to  the  house.  Would 
you  approve  of  such  a change  in  the  law  as  that,  to 
enable  the  Guardians  to  article  the  children  for  a year 
or  two  years  ? — Certainly  I do  ; I thought  they  could 
do  that  really. 

11296.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  that  if  a work- 
house  was  taken  over  you  would  make  it  a school,  with 
a number  of  foster-mothers.  Do  you  mean  to  divide 
the  workhouse  into  so  many  houses? — Yes,  like  cot- 
tages: flats,  and  have  kitchens. 

11297.  All  built  within  itself? — Yes ; so  that  the 
girls  could  learn  housekeeping,  and  make  it  more  like 
a home. 

11298.  Not  all  the  food  cooked  together? — No. 

11299.  Would  you  keep  tlio  children  separate  from 
each  other  ? — I would,  unless  for  playing,  and  let 
them  go  to  the  National  schools  as  much  as  possible. 

11300.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  an  insti- 
tutional life  a bad  one  for  children — do  you  not  think 
that  scattering  them  over  the  country  is  better? — Yes  ; 
but  they  would  mix  if  sent  out  to  the  National  schools. 

11301.  But  if  you  had  them  housed  together  they 
would  know  little  of  home  life  ? — I would  rather  let 
them  be  educated  out  in  National  schools. 

11302.  And  mix  with  the  population,  and  forget  the 
associations  of  their  early  days? — Exactly;  but  I 
think  if  they  were  taken  away  from  workhouse  associa- 
tlonsi  ^nd  sent  to  a nice  country  place  like  Antrim,  it 
would  be  more  like  sending  our  own  sons  to  boarding 
schools ; they  would  not  have  the  same  associations 
as  they  have  in  the  workhouse. 

11303.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  are  interested  in  theques- 
tion  of  a sanatorium? — Very  much  indeed ; the  sana- 
torium would  give  us  great  relief ; I think  it  would 
oe  a splendid  thing. 

11304.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  regards 
the  county  ?— I am  not  a .Guardian  for  the  Co.  Antrim  ; 
iixnc  ^°'  Down  I represent. 

1305.  You  would  not  think  that  one  of  these  work- 
houses  might  be.  made  into  a snria+rivirirn  ?— T do  n-  v. 


he.  made  into,  a sanatorium?— I do  n; 
;c°ul/l;  it  would  be  a'  great  pity  pot  to  ui 
“ a ffreat  .throwing  away. i 
If*  them  down  and  build  others,  and  ' 
iterations  can  make  great  improvements. 


3e3 

11306.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  there  anything  else  you  dcc  lg  ing3 
would  wish  to  say? — Mr.  Walker  said,  yesterday,  there  ' _J_: " * 
are  no  homes  for  boys  going  to  learn  trades;  there  is  Colonel  Johh 
a fine  one  in  May-street.  McCance. 

Mr.  Walker. — That  belongs  to  a separate  institu- 
tion ; that  is  the  Balmoral  school. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'We  had  evidence  on  that  point 
yesterday,  and  the  merits  of  that  institution  were  fully 
recognised  by  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Walker. — It  would  not  cover  the  case  of  our 
boys. 

11307.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  any  views  on 
the  matter  of  boarding  out  the  old,  instead  of  keeping 
them  in  an  institution  ? — I have  not  thought  very  much 
of  that. 

11308.  The  question  how  to  provide  for  the  infirm  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  we  have  to  consider.  What 
is  your  view?— I really  think  they  would  be  taken 
better  care  of  in  an  institution  like  ours ; some  would 
be  better  off  than  ever  they  were  in  their  lives. 

11309.  One  of  the  most  sympathetic  professional  men 
we  have  met,  Dr.  Moorhead,  of  Cooteliill,  said  one  of 
the  things  that  these  people  sighed  for  was  the  freedom 
of  outdoor  life? — I daresay  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing,  and  I don't  think  it  would  cost  more  if  proper 
regulations  were  made  as  to  the  persons  entitled  to 
such  assistance. 

11310.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  tramps  ? 

— I think  there  ought  to  be  something  done  about  them. 

I believe  it  is  the  law  that  we  can  detain  them. 

11311.  Only  a short  time? — I think  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  keep  them.  Their  photographs  ought  to  be 
taken  and  sent  through  the  country ; and  give  them 
cold  baths ; they  don’t  like  that  when  coming  in. 

11312.  Mr.  Murphy. — You  have  always  taken  a very 
active  part  in  endeavouring  to  keep  down  expenditure  ? 

—I  have,  to  a certain  extent. 

11313.  I may  say  you  are  the  only  Guardian  that 
was  opposed  to  the  expenditure  of  some  £13,000  in 
making  a new  debating  room? — You  are  referring  to 
the  board-room.  I think  I was  the  first ; but  I got  a 
great  many  converts  afterwards. 

11314.  I believe  you  succeeded  in  getting  it  post- 
poned until  there  was  an  election  pending? — I think 
the  Local  Government  Board  very  wisely  did  that. 

11315.  And  there  was  a big  correspondence  in  the 
public  press  about  it? — Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  I think  it  would  have  been  passed. 

11316.  And  that  board-room  has  not  been  built? — 

No. 

11317.  Were  you  present  yesterday  when  a Guardian 
suggested  that  examinations  should  take  place  for  the 
officials  of  the  union  ? — I did  not  hear  that. 

11318.  Some  time  ago,  the  proceedings  at  the  Guar- 
dians were  very  noisy  ? — I think  at  all  big  boards  they 
are  sometimes  noisy ; people  get  excited  in  their  de- 
bates. 

11319.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  seem  to  disapprove  of 
auxiliary  asylums? — I would  much  rather  have  them 
sent  to  the  head  institution. 

11320.  Perhaps  a method  could  be  adopted  cheaper 
than  that? — (No,  I do  not  know  one. 

11321.  For  instance,  the  present  asylums  are  all 
full;  new  buildings  will  have  to  be  erected?— We  are 
building  very  extensively  at  Downpatrick. 

11322.  And  if  some  of  these  buildings  that  might  be 
disused  in  case  of  a change  could  be  put  in  a 
proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  these  patients 
they  might  be  kept  at  a lower  rate ; it  would  not  require 
so  many  attendants  to  look  after  them.  Do  you  not 
think  that  if  this  class  had  a home  to  itself  it 
would  be  better,  not  only  for  the  ratepayers,  but  the 
patients  themselves? — I think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  ratepayers ; but  I question  very  much  if  the  patients 
would  be  better.  I am  only  speaking  of  the  one  I 
know.  Dr.  Nolan,  at  Downpatrick,  is  a model  doctor, 
and  I don’t  think  any  institution  could  be  better  than 
he  has  it. 

11323.  Don’t  you  know  that  there  is  very  little  at- 
tendance required,  and  consequently  less  cost  per 
head? — He  does  not  give  the  harmless  ones  the  same 
attendance  as  the  dangerous  ones ; he  has  them 
classified. 

11324.  Don’t  you  think  the  surroundings  of  noisy 
inmates  is  injurious  to  their  peace  and  comfort  ? — I 
suppose  it  is  ; but  i-t  is  a very  large  place,  Downpatrick 
Asylum,  and  he  has  the  harmless  working  on.  a large 
farm,  and  they  den’t  hear  the  others. 

11325.  Dr.  Bigger.— The  Co'.  Down  has  built  .addif- 
tional  blocks  to  the  asylum  ?— Yes ; we  have  spent 
3D2 
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£20,006  or  £30,000  taking  over  lunatics  out  of  the 
workhouses.  I don’t  think  we  ought  to  have  any  luna- 
tics in  our  workhouses. 

11326.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  in  the  case  of  asylums 

that  have  not  the  space  yours  has ? — 'Yes  ; I quite 

agree  with  you  that  these  disused  workhouses  could  be 
utilised  as  auxiliary  asylums  or  schools. 

11327.  Then  your  objection  to  auxiliary  asylums  is 
simply  confined  to  the  Co.  Down,  where  you  have  plenty 
of  accommodation  for  all  the  demented  ? — Yes ; I 
only  know  about  the  Co.  Down.  I think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  plan,  if  you  had  these  auxiliaries,  to  have 
them  under  an  experienced  man  like  Dr.  Nolan,  who 
could  go  to  visit  them.  These  lunatics  should  be  looked 
after  very  carefully,  as  they  cannot  do  anything  for 
themselves.  Dr.  Nolan  has  brought  up  cases  where 
the  attendants  had  ill-treated  patients.  In  Bally- 
mena there  are  a large  number  of  lunatics  received 
from  Belfast,  and  they  are  kept  at  a loss. 


COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  Murphy. — I was  instructed  to  appear  before  von 
on  behalf  of  a large  and  representative  body  of  rat el 
payers  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  who  are  de- 
sirous that  the  burthen  on  their  shoulders  may  be 
lightened,  and  a central  authority  established  for  the- 
collection  of  the  rates.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  con 
sider  more  economy  might  be  effected  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  local  bodies  in  the  city,  and  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  Poor  rate  is  now,  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  levied  by  the  Corporation,  they  think, 
there  should  be  a merger  of  the  Guardians  as  well  as  of 
the  Water  Board  in  the  City  Council.  And  if  there 
was  thus  established  a central  body  some  of  our  leading 
merchants  might  be  interested  to  take  a part  in  the 
work  of  the  municipality.  I have  been  furnished  with 
a long  list  of  witnesses,  but,  acting  on  my  advice,  they 
don’t  intend  to  present  themselves  for  examination 
as  I consider  it  will  be  necessary  to  promote  a private 
Bill  in  Parliament. 


Mrs.  Payne  examined. 


11328.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — I suppose  you  have  heard 
the  evidence  of  Miss  Clark? — Yes. 

11329.  Do  you  approve  of  what  she  has  said  on  the 
matter? — Quite  so;  especially  the  taking  of  children 
from  vicious  parents.  I may  give  you  an  example  of 
one  case,  where  a father  took  out  a child  who  had  been 
ill  in  the  infirmary,  and  he  walked  it  round,  to  cure 
it  of  whooping-cough,  from  Belfast  to  Lisburn,  and 
from  Lisburn  back  again.  Of  course,  he  brought  it 
back  again  to  the  workhouse  in  a very  bad  state.  I 
really  think  that  children  should  be  taken  from  parents 
of  that  kind. 

11330.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make? — 
Regarding  the  first  cases,  I have  had  a great  deal  to 
do  in  that  matter,  and  I don’t  think  these  women 
should  come  into  the  workhouse ; I think,  if  possible, 
they  should  be  taken  outside  into  a maternity  home. 

11331.  Dr.  Biggee. — You  think  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  reformation  ? — I think  there  would  be  some 
chance,  because  when  they  come  into  the  workhouse 
they  seem  to  be  forgotten,  unless  any  Guardian  will 
take  them  up  and  find  a home  for  their  child  and  get 
them  a situation.  Many  cases  I have  taken  up  in  that 
way  ; but  without  we  do  that  they  are  forgotten. 

11332.  I believe  you  and  other  lady  Guardians  have 
done  a great  deal  in  that  way  regarding  Belfast? — 
Yes ; I have  taken  up  a great  many  cases  myself,  and 
recently  we  had  a first  case,  where  a woman  had 
twins,  and  she  told  me  a great  number  of  untruths, 
and  after  spending  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
with  her  she  told  me  the  truth,  and  told  me  who  the 
father  of  the  children  was.  I traced  him,  and  placed 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  her  minister,  and  when  she 
left  the  maternity  hospital  she  was  married,  and  they 
are  living  together  and  are  quite  happy.  They  really 
want  some  lady  who  will  take  them  up  and  do  what 
she  can  for  them,  and  I think  that  can  be  done  through 
some  maternity  home. 


11333.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  that  would  be 
better  than  through  some  religious  institution  ?— I an* 
afraid  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
go  to  the  religious  institution ; I think  they  would  go 
more  readily  to  a home  such  as  Dr.  Bell  spoke  of. 

11334.  You  think  ladies  could  be  induced  to  look 
after  them  at  a maternity  home  ? — I think  so  ; I think 
we  should  find  we  had  ladies  who  would  take  that  sort- 
of  thing  up.  I agree  with  what  Miss  Clark  said  about 
scattered  homes  and  working  boys’  homes. 

11335.  You  approve  of  the  practice  of  boarding  out? 
— There  are  some  children  that  I don’t  think  we  can 
board  out — the  children  of  widows  ; I don’t  think  we 
should  take  them  from  the  widow.  I think  the  work- 
ing boys’  home  would  be  a good  idea ; we  should  then 
be  able  to  get  the  boys  right.  We  have  quite  a number 
that  we  don’t  know  what  to  do  with ; they  are  in  the 
schools,  and  we  cannot  obtain  situations  for  them, 
because  we  have  no  place  to  put  them  in  at  night.  T 
have  been  making  inquiries  from  a home  here,  and 
I find  they  have  twenty  boys,  and  find  it  most  suc- 
cessful. It  is  in  connection  with  the  Balmoral  In- 
stitution. 

11336.  You  think  if  that  system  was  extended  it 
would  be  good? — Something  of  that  kind.  They  say 
it  is  most  successful,  and  they  started  because  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  boys.  They  have 
a very  good  matron,  and  they  have  a scale:  a boy 
earning  from  9s.  to  10s.  will  contribute  7s.  a week  to 
the  home ; a boy  earning  6s.  or  7s.  will  contribute 
5s.  6 d.  They  received,  last  year,  £286  from  the  boys. 
The  boys  seem  to  be  most  successful.  They  have 
plumbers  and  carpenters  among  them ; and  there  are 
very  few  failures.  We  have  twelve  or  thirteen  boys 
that  we  don’t  know  what  to  do  with. 

11337.  Dr.  Biggee. — Do  the  boys  from  that  home  do 
well  afterwards? — I am  told  very  well  indeed;  there 
are  very  few  failures. 


Dr.  Hall  examined. 


11338.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Well,  doctor,  we  would 
like  to  hear  your  views? — There  are  just  one  or 
two  points  I would  touch  upon.  I am  of  opinion 
that  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  hospitals  should  be 
open  to  paying  patients,  and  that  Guardians  should 
have  the  power  of  charging  such  a rate  either  in  ex- 
cess or  below  the  average  cost,  which  may  not,  in  the 
individual  case,  be  the  actual  cost,  having  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  the  case  and  the  ability  of  the 
patient  to  recoup  the  Guardians.  A sliding  scale  of 
charges  could  be  arranged  by  the  Guardians  to  cover 
these  points. 

11339.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a beneficial 
change? — In  our  institution  very  frequently  we  have 
patients  who  are  well  able  to  pay,  and  yet  they  are 
only  charged  the  average  cost.  We  think  that  is  a 
hardship. 

11340.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  mean  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance?— The  cost  of  . maintenance  and  treatment. 
Generally,  a person  in  a position  to  pay  coming  to  a 
Poor  Law  infirmary  must  he  acutely  iU  and  require 
operative  treatment,  or  he  would  not  be  there.  So  he 
is  likely  to  cost  more  than  an  ordinary  patient. 


11341.  What  is  the  amount  you  would  charge?— Up 
to  one  guinea ; but  I leave  that  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Guardians. 

11342.  What  do  you  charge  ? — About  6s.  in  the  infir- 
mary. But  a case  of  acute  illness,  or  requiring  opera- 
tive treatment,  would  cost  the  Guardians  much  more 
than  that.  . 

11343.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  in  the  case  of 
patients  who  were  able  to  pay  the  Guardians  should: 
have  power  to  fix  a sum? — I do. 

11344.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  the  same  way  as  the  county 
infirmaries  ? — Yes.  I am  also  strongly  of  opinion  that 
consumptive  patients  should  not  be  treated  m ^orK- 
house  infirmaries.  Structurally  they  are  unsuita  e 
and  impossible  of  reconstruction,  built  as  they  are,  i 
three-storey  blocks  on  the  general  ward  system,  an 
for  large  numbers  of  oases.  This  renders  the  s€Pa(r  ' 
tion  so  essential  to  the  satisfactory  treatment  01  . 

various  stages  of  this  disease  impossible;  while 
presence  in  the  same  building  is  a very  grave  so  ^ _ 
of  danger  to  patients  suffering  from  other  ailments, 
therefore  in  a low  state  of  vitality.  Further,  1 
sider  that  when  a large  number  of  consumptive  pati 
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are  concentrated  in  any  one  building  or  portion  of  lessen  this  disease;  the  local  authorities  would  then  j)tc  jg  ]0OS> 

h tfae-  become  a source  of  danger  to  each  other.  know  accurately  where  the  disease  was  most  prevalent,  — - 

' 11345.  Mr.  Mubnaohan. — Do  you  think  there  should  and  would  be  much  better  able  to  take  preventive  Dr.  Hall, 
be  isolation  ? — I do  ; that  they  should  be  separated  or  curative  steps. 

and  a sanatorium  erected  outside  the  town.  11351.  Dr.  Bigger. — As  far  as  Belfast  is  concerned 

11346.  Do  you  think  it  would  require  one  for  each  the  Guardians  are  not  the  sanitary  authority? — I 

county  or  would  a provincial  sanatorium  be  sufficient  ? know  that ; but  the  Local  Government  Board  have  a 

—A  large  city  like  Belfast  would  require  one  for  itself,  considerable  amount  of  power,  and  if  they  suggested  it 

or'it  may  be  two,  because  if  a sanatorium  were  started  should  be  a notifiable  disease  I am  sure  it  would  be 

more  consumptives  would  be  treated.  In  counties  like  carried  out.  There  is  one  point  with  regard  to  school 

intrim  or  Down  it  would  require  two  or  maybe  three,  children.  I think  that  the  school  children  should  all 

We  find  in  the  infirmary  that  mill-workers  compose  be  removed  from  the  workhouse ; I think  it  is  a most 

much  more  than  half  of  the  consumptives,  so  in  any  unhealthy  surrounding  for  them.  When  they  come  co 

manufacturing  district  you  may  count  on  a large  the  age  of  fifteen  they  are  sent  to  the  body  of  the  house, 

number.  which  is  a great  mistake,  because  up  to  that  time  they 

11347.  Would  you  establish  these  out  in  the  country  ? are  not  taught  any  trade.  My  own  idea  is  that  the 

—Out  in  the  country,  free  from  towns.  schools  should  be  removed  to  the  country,  and  they 

11348.  Near  the  sea? — It  may  be,  or  it  may  be  in-  should  have  various  workshops,  where  the  children 

land ; it  would  not  matter  much,  provided  it  was  in  a should  be  taught  trades,  and  the  Government  should 

healthy  district,  and  you  had  shelter  from  the  most  permit  the  age  to  be  increased  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 

prevalent  winds.  before  they  go  to  the  body  of  the  house.  By  that  tune 

11349.  There  has  been  something  of  the  kind  estab-  the  children  would  be  pretty  well  advanced  in  a trade, 

lished  in  Cootehill  by  Dr.  Moorhead  on  a small  scale — so  that  the  Guardians  could  apprentice  them  outside, 

sheds,  movable  houses  that  can  be  shifted  about? — and  by  so  doing  I believe  it  would  decrease  the  rates 

That  would  exactly  meet  with  my  ideas.  Therefore,  very  much,  and  be  a decided  benefit  to  those  people, 
all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  should  be  treated  in  11352.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  agree  in  the  view  put 
a sanatorium  especially  established  for  the  purpose,  forward  that  the  Guardians  should  have  further  power 
There  is  a decided  hope  for  them  if  they  are  got  early.  as  regards  the  apprenticing  of  the  children  ? — I do ; I 

11350.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  some  of  the  wit-  think  it  would  be  a decided  advantage  to  the  commu- 

nesses,  and  say  that  the  disease  should  be  notifiable  ? — I nity. 

am  also  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  compulsory  notifi-  11353.  To  be  enabled  to  send  them  for  a term  to 
cation  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  would  be  of  material  learn  a trade  or  work  on  the  farm  ? — Quite  so ; I am 
assistance  in  the  endeavour  to  stamp  out,  or  at  least  in  entire  agreement  with  it. 


Dr.  Lynass  examined. 

11354.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — We  would  like  to  hear  your  money  they  return,  or  are  brought  in  again  in  a state  Dr.  Lynass. 
views? — I am  of  opinion  that  workhouse  infirmaries  of  intoxication  so  severe  as  to  require  medical  treat- 
and  fever  hospitals  should  be  separated  from  the  work-  ment,  and  often  with  injuries  directly  or  indirectly 

house  proper,  both  structurally  and  in  name.  By  caused  by  drink. 

structurally  I mean  that  the  buildings  should  be  so  11355.  In  what  condition  are  they  when  they  appear 
arranged  that  intercourse  between  the  inmates  of  the  at  the  workhouse  ? — More  than  ordinarily  drunk — acute 

workhouse  and  the  patients  in  the  wards  and  grounds  alcoholism,  verging  on  a state  of  coma,  positively  help- 

of  the  infirmary  or  hospital  would  be  impossible.  The  less  ; frequently  m that  condition.  When  they  are 

term  workhouse  infirmary  is,  without  doubt,  obnoxious  admitted  to  the  infirmary  they  are  a source  of  annoy- 

to  the  respectable  poor  of  the  community,  and  I believe  ance  and  danger  to  patients  who  are  really  ill,  because 

that  many  of  this  class  are  deterred  from  seeking  the  even  though  we  have  separated  them  at  present  their 

treatment  that  is  necessary  to  their  disease,  and  only  noise  and  language  can  be  heard  at  a considerable 

available  for  them  in  our  infirmaries  until  it  is  too  distance. 

late  to  be  of  much  value  to  them,  chiefly  by  a senti-  11356.  And  do  any  of  these  have  means  ? — This  class- 

mental  repugnance  to  a workhouse  institution.  I specially  are  mostly  destitute,  and  in  the  case  of  their- 

therefore  suggest  that  some  terms,  such  as  district  in-  readmission  they  very  often  come  in  with  slight  in- 
firmary and  district  hospital,  be  substituted  for  those  juries,  broken  heads,  cuts,  and  contusions,  and  liave- 

now  in  use.  However,  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  to  be  treated  surgically  as  well.  I take  the  numbers 

that  in  suggesting  a change  of  name  I consider  any  for  one  year,  1901.  The  number  of  cases  for  that  year 

change  in  the  board  of  management  desirable.  I am  of  simple  alcoholism  was  355  ; in  addition  to  this- 

not  saying  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  in  some  cases  ; number  there  were  178  cases  admitted  of  alcoholism 

but  the  management  that  we  have  had  in  Belfast  does  associated  with  some  Surgical  injuries,  usually  very 

not  lead  me  to  think  that  any  change  would  be  desir-  slight,  making  a total  of  533.  A large  proportion  of~ 

able  here.  We  get  every  assistance  as  medical  officers  these  cases  were  readmissions,  people  who  had  been 

from  our  Board.  I agree  with  Dr.  Hall  that  paying  admitted  several  times  before.  I think  that  a certain 

patients  should  be  admitted  to  the  infirmary  and  hos-  number  of  admissions  of  this  sort  should  constitute  an 

pital,  and  that  they  should  be  charged  at  a sliding  scale  offence,  for  which  the  individual  should  be  sent  to 

of  charges,  both  extending  above  and  below  the  average  jail,  or  at  least  some  place  where  they  could  be  de- 
cost of  maintenance.  I also  agree  with  him  and  the  tained:  detention  seems  to  be  the  punishment  that  , 

other  witnesses  who  have  recommended  the  removal  of  has  most  effect  on  them.  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 

consumptive  patients  from  the  workhouse,  and  also,  I mothers  admitted  a certain  number  of  times  in  this- 
believe  that  notification  of  consumption  would  be  a condition  should  be  deprived  of  the  charge  of  their- 
very  good  thing  if  it  could  be  accomplished  by  any  children.  Such  a plan  would  undoubtedly  be  of  un- 
means.  A class  of  patients  that  I wish  to  speak  of,  speakable  benefit  to  the  children,  and  would,  I think, 
as  I have  a great  deal  to  do  with  them,  are  those  suf-  tend  to  lessen  the  propagation  of  those  habits  of  vice- 
fering  from  simple  alcoholism.  I think  in  the  infir-  and  idleness  which  are  the  main  cause  of  pauperism, 
mary  they  should  be  treated  in  isolated  wards.  A About  that  question  of  the  separation  of  mothers  from 
great  many  of  those  patients  are  able  to  pay  well,  and,  the  children,  I think  if  any  one  went  round  Lisbum- 
I think,  should  be  charged  above  the  average  cost  of  road  or  Victoria-street  after  10  o’clock  at  night,  espe- 
maintenance.  Those  cases  that  are  admitted  a certain-  daily  on  a Saturday  night,  he  would  see  a sight  that 
number  of  times  to  the  institution,  I think  should  would  impress  him  with  the  importance  of  taking  the 
be  sent  to  institutions  for  inebriates  and  detained  there  poor  children  from  those.  parents.  . They  come,  up 
for  a period  regulated  by  expert  medical  opinion.  We  there  in  a shocking  state  with  the  children,  sometimes 
have  a very  large  number  of  cases  that  come  in  one  in  arms  and  one  able  to  walk — a most  pitiable 
habitually,  and  if  they  were  sent  to  institutions  where  sight  to  see  these  children  being  brought  up  on  a cold 
they  could  be  detained  it  would  have  a very  good  effect  night  to  the  workhouse  gates. 

on  them.  There  is,  however,  a class  of  alcoholic  11357.  Do  the  officers  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

patients  which  is  very  troublesome  in  large  towns.  I to  Children  not  look  after  such  cases  as  that  ? — I dare- 
refer  to  cases  of  severe  drunkenness  combined  with  say  they  do,  in  a certain  number  of  cases ; in  fact,  1 
destitution.  Individuals  of  this  class  do  not  often  know  they  deal  with  a large  number  ; but  they  are  evi- 
suffer  from  delirium  tremens ; they  have  not  money  dently  not  able  to  deal  with  all,  because  it  is  a thing 
enough  to  drink  long  enough  for  that  result.  They  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  I think  that  a certain 
indulge  in  a severe  bout  of  drinking,  and  have  usually  number  of  admissions  on  the  part  of  a.  woman  to  the 
sufficiently  recovered  in  a few  days  to  seek  discharge  infirmary  in  that  condition  should  constitute  an  offence 
from  the  infirmary.  When  they  have  procured  enough  whereby  she  could  be  legally  deprived  of  the  charge 
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Dtc.  18  1903.  •'ler  children,  and  the  Guardians  could  then  adopt 
' _1  ' them.  I think  every  large  infirmary  throughout  the 

Dr.  Lynnss,  country,  especially  in  large  towns,  should  have  isola- 
tion wards  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  eye  cases. 
There  is  a disease  called  trachoma,  which  is  very  in- 
fectious, and  has  been  stamped  out  in  some  countries 
entirely ; it  is  a matter  for  regret  that  it  is  prevalent 
in  Ireland.  I also  think  that  convalescent  depart- 
ments with  associated  airing  spaces  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  infirmary.  Open-air  exercise  hastens 
recovery,  and  therefore  tends  to  shorten  the  stay  of 
patients  in  hospital.  With  regard  to  venereal  cases,  I 
think  they  should  be  detained  in  isolation  wards  until 
pronounced  free  of  disease.  Some  of  the  Guardians 
have  mentioned  that  we  have  not  power  to  detain  these 
people ; they  can  discharge  themselves,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  great  regret  that  we  have  not  the  power  to 
detain  them  until  they  are  free  of  disease.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  city  lock  hospitals ; I 
suppose  that  is  a matter  of  public  health,  too,  to  a large 
extent  But  I think  Mr.  MacArthur’s  statement  with 
regard  to  fever  patients  would  apply  to  our  relations 
to  the  lock  cases.  He  says  the  master  in  a humane 
way  admits  these  cases,  because  there  is  no  other  place 
to  take  them.  There  is  no  other  hospital  for  lock 
cases,  and  I think,  instead  of  rejecting  them,  every  in- 
ducement should  be  offered  to  girls  suffering  from  the 
disease  to  come  in.  The  cure  of  the  disease  would 
not  be  the  only  advantage  gained ; I believe,  in  a cer- 
tain number  of  cases,  by  the  discreet  and  benevolent 
efforts  of  the  nurse,  assisted  by  other  ladies  who  are 
interested  in  this  work,  a change  of  life  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  would  take  place.  In  fact,  I know  this 
has  been  accomplished  in  our  institution.  On  the 
question  of  rejecting  them  from  our  institution,  at  pre- 
sent, I think  I may  mention  a thing  that  is  not,  per- 
haps, fully  realised,  that  their  going  out  is  a source 
•of  serious  danger  to  the  community,  and  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  to  medical  men  that  children  and  other 
innocent  persons  have  contracted  syphilis  by  using  the 
same  eating  utensils  and  drinking  vessels  and  using 
the  same  towels,  and  therefore,  to  discourage  these 
people  from  coming  in  to  the  infirmary  would  be  very 
questionable  wisdom  at  the  present  time.  As  regards 
children,  I agree  in  the  main  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made ; I think  very  strongly  that  the  children 
of  vicious  parents  should  be  removed  from  their  charge. 
School  children  over  four  yeare  of  age  should  be 
removed  from  the  workhouse  entirely.  I am  not  quite 
sure  that  I can  express  any  definite  opinion  on  the 
treatment  of  children  under  four.  I think,  for  the 
first  year  of  infant  life,  unless  there  are  very  good 
reasons  for  it,  the  child  should  be  left  with  the 
mother.  I think  the  relation  would  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial, and  unless  the  mother  is  extremely  unworthy  or 
physically  unfit  to  nurse  her  child,  the  child  should  be 
with  her.  When  the  child  is  over  a month  old  I think 
the  mother  should  be  separated  from  the  child  for 
-certain  intervals  during  the  day.  She  should  be  made 
do  some  other  work,  and  be  allowed  at  intervals  regu- 
lated by  the  medical  officer's  opinion,  to  visit  the  child. 

11358.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  some  system  like  that 
in  the  Belfast  Workhouse  ?— Yes.  I will  tell  you  briefly 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do.  Children  over  two 
years,  while  in  the  institution,  are  completely  sepa- 
rated from  their  mothers,  who,  I believe,  are  allowed 
to  visit  them  once  a week,  and  day  and  night  they  are 
under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  nurse.  Children 
over  twelve  months  and  under  two  years  should  be  with 
their  mothers  at  night  only,  while  in  the  workhouse ; 
and  at  night  they  are  all  under  the  charge — that  is 
mothers  and  children — under  the  charge  of  an  experi- 
enced nurse.  By  an  experienced  nurse  I don’t  mean 
a trained  nurse ; I think  it  would  be  perhaps  wasting 
material  to  employ  a trained  nurse  for  this  purpose ; 

I think  a woman  who  has  had  a family  herself,  and 
is  skilled  in  the  management  of  children,  would  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  Children  from  one  month  to  a year 
should  be  visited  by  the  mothers  at  intervals  during 
the  day,  and  should  at  other  times  be  under  the  care 
of  elderly  women,  an  experienced  nurse  acting  as 
superintendent  of  the  department,  of  course.  I think 
mothers  with  an  infant  under  a month  should  be  with 
it  constantly  for  the  first  month  after  birth.  _ With 
regard  to  women  giving  birth  to  a first  illegitimate 
child, 1 1. think  her  case  is  very,  hard  indeed,  and  I am 
very  glad  to  hear  of  the  institution  over  which  'Dr. 
Bell  presides,  and  I think  it  is  regrettable  it  is  not 
better,  known,  among  medical  men  in  this  city.  I was 
not  quite  clear  .as  to  whether  in  thto  .home  the  woman'  is 
kept  during  her  confinement. 


Mrs.  Payne. — She  is  kept  in  the  home. 

Dr.  Bigger.— And  before  her  confinement  also 

Witness. — I don’t  know  whether  that  is  exactiv 
plan  that  the  Guardians  should  be  asked  to  approVf 
or  not.  I propose  to  recommend  that  the  Guardian 
Bliouli  have  powsr  to  aasi.t  m paying  f„  a,e  ““ 
of  the  child  for  a time,  and  the  support  of  the  moth 
until  such  time  as  she  is.  able  to  support  herself  at  an* 
rate.  I think  the  Guardians,  in  that  case,  should  hava 
a good  deal  to  say  to  the  management  of  the  home 
during  the  confinement.  In  the  maternity  department 
of  our  infirmary  at  present,  we  have  one  of  the  best 
equipped  maternity  hospitals  in  Ireland;  the  nurses 
undergo  a very  thorough  training,  and  pass  a very 
difficult  examination,  and  the  cases  that  are  treated 
in  that  institution  are  by  no  means  all  unmarried 
women,  some  are  respectable  women,  and  they  are 
well  treated  there  ; and  I think  to  take  all  the  respect- 
able element  from  the  maternity  department  would  be 
a mistake.  I speak  without  hesitation  of  that  depart- 
ment, because  I am  not  connected  with  it  myself  • but 
I know  it  is  very  thoroughly  equipped  and  ’well- 
managed,  and  to  have  it  simply  for  cases  that  are 
giving  birth  to  a second  or  third  illegitimate  child  I 
think  would  be  rather  a pity.  Of  course,  I thoroughly 
agree  with  the  scheme  of  not  taking  the  girls  into  the 
workhouse  at  all  before  the  confinement,  and  as  soon 
afterwards  as  they  can  be  sent  away  they  should  be. 
I think  the  scheme  of  taking  a home,  where  they  can 
be  looked  after  and  situations  provided  for  them  is  an 
excellent  scheme  indeed,  and  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised. 


11359.  Dr.  Bigger.— Speaking  generally  on  that 
subject,  do  you  not  think  it  a most  desirable  thing 
that  all  these  cases  should  be  treated  outside  the  work- 
house ? — As  a general  principle,  I think  it  would  be 
better  if  they  were  not  taken  into  the  workhouse  at  all. 
I don’t  know  anything  about  the  home,  but  I have  a 
good  deal  of  experience  of  gyiuecologicai  work,  and  in 
one  of  the  large  hospitals,  and  I know  what  sends 
most  cases  to  these  hospitals  is  the.  want  of  care  and 
proper  treatment  at  the  birth.  The  home  is  a small 
one,  and  could  not  adequately  treat  all  these  girls, 
and  unless  there  was  a proper  maternity  hospital,  I 
think  it  would  be  a great  pity  that  these  poor  women 
should  be  deterred  or  discouraged  from  seeking  the 
help  and  good  treatment  they  can  get  in  the  maternity 
department  of  the  Belfast  Union  Infirmary ; that  is 
my  position.  There  is  just  one  other  matter.  I think 
it  is  a matter  well  worthv  of  consideration  whether  it 
would  not  pay  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  subsidise 
these  charitable  bodies  who  supply  district  nurses  to 
the  sick  poor.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  cases  of 
disease  that  are  best  treated  in  hospital ; but  I think 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  patients  are  admitted 
to  hospitals  and  infirmaries  who  could  be  very  well 
treated  at  their  own  homes,  and  who  would  gladly  be 
so,  if  a sufficient  number  of  visits  could  be  paid  by 
skilled  nurses.  These  nurses  should  not  be  permitted 
to  attend  any  case  without  the  sanction  of  a medical 
man.  The  reasons  are  obvious : they  might  be  attend- 
ing infectious  cases  and  others  who  were  not  at  the 
same  time.  I simply  mention  this  as  a possible  means 
of  assisting  the  sick  poor  without  increasing  the  risk 
of  promoting  a spirit  of  pauperism,  and  a means  of 
administering  efficiency  of  treatment  that  would  at 
the  same  time  tend  to  secure  economy. 

11360.  Mr.  Mernagiian. — You  think  some  change  of 
that  kind  might  he  brought  about  that  would  be 
beneficial  ? — I think  it  would ; I think  it  would 
tend  to  economy,  and  meet  with  the  wishes  of  toe 
poor  people,  to  be  treated  in  their  own  homes.  Vf  e 
at  present  have  in  Belfast  a society  for  providing  dis- 
trict nurses  for  the  sick  poor,  and  I think  it  is  not 
well  enough  known,  and  its  operations  are  very  mucn 
limited.  I think  if  the  Guardians  had  power  to  sub- 
sidise such  bodies  it  would  be  a very  valuable  tin  it 
for  lessening  the  number  in  infirmaries,  and  a|£ 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor. 

11361.  Dr.  Bigger.' — Did  you  hear  Dr.  Kirk’s  evi- 
dence?— I did. 


11362.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — Thoroughly. 

11363.  He  mentioned  about  district  nurses  to-™™ 
districts,  where  the  population  is  sparse,  an 
nurse  living  in  a small  hospital  with,  perhaps,  o y 
few  beds.  It  would  be  a home  for  her,  and  at 
same  time  she  might  do  a great  deal  of  S°od  , «j_ 
district  when  there  were  no  cases. 'in, . the  nosp 
Quite  so.  ' * • ■ ' ...- 
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11364.  You  approve  of  that  ? — Thoroughly  ; if  opera- 
tive cases  were  admitted  she  would  be  able  to  procure 

“JjjgjJof  course,  one  doctor  might  be  in  charge,  and 
thev  might  get  a doctor  from  an  adjoining  district?— I 
think  it  is  a very  excellent  scheme. 

11366.  Mr.  Mtosstaghan. — Your  suggestions  might 
be  utilised  by  this  system  ?— Quite  so. 

11367.  Mr.  Walker. — You  have  a great  number  of 
serious  operations  to  perform  ?— Yes  ; there  are  a large 
number  of  major  operations  don6  every  week. 

11368.  Have  you  ever  had  a serious  operation  which 


you  have  had  to  send  out  of  the  infirmary  because  of  j)ec  jg  1903, 

lack  of  facilities  for  performing  it? — No,  we  are  very  ’ — 

well  equipped  in  the  infirmary  in  that  respect ; we  Dr.  Lynass  ■ 

have  a theatre  which  is  not  faultless  ; but  I believe 

the  Guardians  are  going  to  make  a faultless  one  for 

the  institution  in  the  near  future.  We  have  a full 

set  of  instruments  and  a very  well-trained  nurse,  and 

I have  never  had  anything  sent  to  the  infirmary  that 

I could  not  deal  with  in  the  institution — never  had 

any  case  sent  out  for  an  operation  since  I was  there. 

Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — I may  say  that  everything  we  have 
heard  since  we  sat  here  with  regard  to  the  Belfast  In- 
firmary has  been  of  a very  high  character. 


Dr.  M'Leish  examined. 


I wish  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  lunatics 
and  epileptics.  I quite  agree  with  everything  I have 
heard  stated  by  other  witnesses,  that  the  sooner  the 
lunatics  and  epileptics  are  removed  from  workhouses 
the  better.  It  is  quite  obvious  it  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive to  provide  anything  like  proper  accommodation 
in  each  workhouse  for  them. 

11369.  Mr.  Mtonaghan. — You  think  the  workhouse 
is  not  the  proper  place  for  them  ? — Not  at  all ; we  have 
acted  on  that  principle  in  Belfast,  and  in  the  last  five 
years  we  have  sent  507  to  the  District  Lunatic  Asylum. 

11370.  The  asylum  is  now  pretty  full ; something 
will  have  to  be  done  to  relieve  it,  either  by  extension  of 
buildings  or  taking  over  some  disused  institution? — 
Yes. 

11371.  Antrim  was  suggested  as  a suitable  place  for 
an  asylum.  What  do  you  think  of  that? — I don't 
know  the  buildings  of  the  Antrim  Workhouse  well ; 
I think  in  some  cases,  generally  speaking,  disused 
workhouses  might  be  used  for  the  reception  of  these 
lunatics.  It  would  be  an  architectural  question 
whether  the  necessary  alterations  would  not  be  more 
expensive  in  some  cases  to  make  the  buildings  suitable 
than  to  huild  new  places  ; and  in  all  cases  it  would  be 
an  absolute  necessity  there  should  be  a large  quantity 
of  land  and  a farm  attached  to  whatever  place  is  used 
as  an  asylum. 

11372.  You  think  exercise  and  occupation  is  one  of 
die  things  that  ought  to  be  looked  for? — It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  features  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, and  it  is  the  only  possible  way  to  keep  luna- 
tics contented  and  quiet.  There  are  about  four  different 
lines  on  which  you  could  dispose  of  the  surplus  luna- 
tics— there  are  about  4,000  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland 
they  board  out  lunatics : over  20  per  cent,  of  all  the 
lunatics  are  boarded  out  with  farmers. 

11373.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — I don’t  know  that 
I would.  _ In  some  cases  it  might  be  used ; but  it  is 
rather  objectionable  to  have  these  lunatics  mixing  with 
the  ordinary  population,  especially  with  young  people, 
especially  in  such  an  excitable  country  as  Ireland. 
The  other  plan  suggested  was  to  build  auxiliary  asy- 
lums, say  four,  one  for  each  province.  I don’t  think 
I would  approve  of  that  very  much  ; it  would  be  merely 
making  four  more  large  asylums,  with  nearly  a thou- 
sand inmates  in  each,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  them  on  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  county  asy- 
lums. I think  the  best  plan  of  all  to  dispose  of  these 
lunatics  in  the  workhouses  would  be  to  send  them  all 
to  the  present  county  asylums,  and  to  take  new  land 
in  connection  with  the  asylums  and  build  new  build- 
ings in  connection  with  the  present  district  asylums, 
that  is,  to  build  annexes,  and  probably  build  them  on 
the  cottage  plan.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  :s 
largely  from  looking  at  the  treatment  of  insanity  in 
general,  and  the  lunatics  who  are  in  the  workhouses  \t 
present  are  merely  part  of  all  the  lunatics  in  Ireland. 
The  present  accommodation  in  the  district  asylums  is 
quite  inadequate;  not  only  is  it  insufficient  to  house 
the  people,  but  it  is  not  up-to-date ; they  are  largely 
old-fashioned  dismal  structures.  My  plan  would  be  to 
build  annexes  on  a cottage  or  villa  plan,  and  make  a 
selection  from  the  present  lunatics  in  the  asylums  who 
would  be  most  benefited  by  that  form  of  treatment,  that, 
is,  the  patients  whom  there  was  a chance  of  curing,  and 
put  them  in  the  new  buildings. 

H374.  The  hopeful  cases  ? — Yes  ; I would  build  new 
buildings  for  them  in  connection  with  the  present 
asylums,  and  put  the  demented  and  the  hopeless  luna- 
tics from  the  workhouses  in  the  present  asvlum  build- 
ings. 1 . 

11375.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  a great  gathering 
ol  people  in  one  small  compass  ? — You  would  want,  in 
that  case,  to  take  a large  farm. 


11376.  Would  it  be  well  to  have  1,500  or  2,000  Dr.  M'Leish 
people  gathered  together? — You  only  want  to  accom- 
modate 4,000  additional  lunatics,  and  they  would  be 
divided  through  twenty-two  asylums  in  Ireland. 

11377.  Most  of  the  asylums  are  already  taxed  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  it  does  not  seem  a 1 very 
desirable  thing  to  gather  together  a very  large  number 
—to  go  over  1,000  in  any  institution  is  disapproved  of 
by  men  whose  opinion  has  been  gained  by  experience  ? 

— It  would  not  be  wise  to  have  too  many  ; but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  these  additions  put  to  the  present 
asylums,  because  you  must  have  additional  accom- 
modation given  to  them  for  their  ordinary  working 
purposes. 

11378.  Do  you  not  think  auxiliary  asylums  would 
be  more  advantageous  than  erecting  new  buildings? 

— I think  they  would  be  better  if  you  built  them  on  a 
proper  system. 

11379.  Having  them  by  themselves,  you  could  adopt 
a system  of  classification ; you  could  utilise  their 
labour,  give  them  more  exercise,  and  elbow-room? — If 
there  were  proper  additional  asylums  built  that  would 
be  all  right ; but  the  suggestions  I have  seen  for  these 
additional  asylums  are  to  build  them  in  a cheap  way 
and  run  them  in  a cheap  way. 

11380.  That  would  be  all  matter  for  consideration 
and  detail  ? — It  would  be  most  satisfactory  if  you  build 
proper  new  asylums. 

11381.  Auxiliaries,  instead  of  keeping  them  all  to- 
gether in  a great  district  asylum  ? — Yes  ; but  I would 
not  look  on  them  as  people  who  are  to  be  shunted 
merely,  I would  run  them  on  the  lines  of  the  present 
asylums. 

11382.  But  they  would  not  require  very  much  attend- 
ance, or  watching  ? — My  experience  has  been  that  that 
class  of  lunatics  are  the  eases  that  require  the  most, 
attendance. 

11383.  I am  referring  to  idiots  and  harmless  lunatics? 

— There  are  a class  of  them  who  are  not  very  trouble- 
some ; but  they  would  have  to  be  very  carefully  selected 
from  the  present  asylums,  and  put  the  dements  and  the 
troublesome  cases  in  the  present  asylums  when  you 
take  them  out  of  the  workhouses,  and  in  all  cases  it 
would  be  a sine  qva  non  that  there  should  be  a large 
quantity  of  land  attached  to  the  asylums,  and  they 
should  be  under  medical  superintendence,  too.  It  has  - 
been  suggested  to  put  them  under  lay  superintendence 
but  I think  that  would  be  a mistake,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances and  treatment  of  lunatics  is  a mental 
study,  and  I think  a medical  expert  is  the  most  suit- 
able man  to  look  after  that  class  of  patients. 

11384.  The  idea  is  to  keep  them  under  medical 
supervision.  I was  not  aware  anything  else  had  been 
suggested  ? — It  has  been  publicly  stated.  We  have  117 
lunatics  altogether  left  at  present,  and  51  of  those 
are  females  ; of  those  51,  27  do  work,  that  is,  14  work 
in  the  laundry,  9 as  scrubbers,  and  4 as  seamstresses. 

11385.  Dr.  Bigger. — All  in  their  own  department? 

— All  in  their  own  department.  The  remaining 
23  are  old  women,  and  one  idiot  child.  The 
14  laundry  girls  wash  all  socks,  flannels,  woollen 
scarves  and  shawls  for  the  whole  institution,  except 
the  fever  hospital ; and  also  the  bed  linen  and  night 
clothing  of  the  lunatic  officers.  Of  the  66  men,  43  do 
more  or  less  work,  11  work  out  on  the  farm : they  do 
weeding,  and  that  sort  of  tiling — of  course,  we  have 
not  near  sufficient  ground — and  5 do  the  carrying  from' 
the  stores  of  food  and  so  forth,  up  to  the  lunatic  de- 
partment and  from  the  kitchen,  and  8 of  them  do 
scrubbing,  and  19  pick  oakum. 

11386.  Is  that  a penitential  business,  the  picking  of  the 
oakum? — Oh,  no,  just  merely  to  keep  them  employed; 
we  cannot  afford  to  set  up  an  establishment  for  pick- 
ing the  hair  of  mattresses  and  beds,  although  the  pick- 
ing of  oakum  is  much  more  healthy  than  picking  hair 
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Dec.  If  1903.  m“ttresses,  which  is  carried  on  largely  in  asylums.  I 

L ' think  the  objection  to  picking  oakum  is  purely  senti- 

Dr.  M'Leish.  mental,  because  it  used  to  be  used  in  prisons,  but 

really  it  is  not  a laborious  work  at  all,  and,  I think, 
much  more  healthy  than  the  picking  of  hair  mattresses. 

There  are  29  male  epileptics,  and  they  all  do  some 
work,  except  5 old  men.  Twenty-nine  female  epilep- 
tics, and  besides  scrubbing  they  do  all  the  darning  and 
repairing  of  clothes  of  the  male  convalescent  and  male 
and  female  lunatic  departments  ; that  is,  they  work 
for  300  people.  We  have  no  pauper  cleaners  or  atten- 
dants in  the  male  and  female  epileptics  or  male  and 
female  lunatics,  except  one,  who  acts  as  assistant  to 
the  laundress.  They  do  all  their  own  cleaning,  and 
run  their  own  establishment. 

11387.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Is  their  treatment  the  same 
as  the  ordinary  inmate  in  the  body  of  the  house? — They 
get  much  better ; there  is  a special  lunatic  diet.  Then 
about  the  visiting  of  friends.  Out  of  66  male  lunatics 
there  are  19  who  are  visited  by  friends,  that  is,  they 
are  visited  by  friends  from  once  a week  to  once  a 
month,  and  those  who  don’t  come  to  see  them  oftener 
than  once  a month,  as  a rule  don’t  come  to  see  them  at 
all. 

11388.  So  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  almost  for- 
gotten ? — Yes ; although  they  will  have  friends  who 
generally  turn  up  when  they  die  to  see  to  their  burial ; 
that  is  about  all  the  interest  they  seem  to  take  in  them. 
Out  of  the  51  females  17  receive  some  visits — some  of 
them  once  a week  regularly,  some  once  a fortnight, 
some  once  a month.  And  the  epileptics — out  of  29 
males  there  are  10  who  receive  visits ; and  of  the  29 
females  there  are  14  who  receive  visits. 

11389.  Do  you  think  any  special  treatment  ought  to 
be  provided  for  epileptics  ? — Unquestionably  ; I am 
even  more  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  re- 


moved from  the  workhouse  than  the  lunatics  , 
.11  the  epileptics  we  have  .re  more  or  le“  sa„,  i«1r 
11390.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Dr  Marw  u 
on  that  subject  ? — I did  not.  We  have  sent  ? 
the  i»s.n«' epileptic,  to  the 
colony  system  would  be  the  best  treatment  for  th*  • 
leptics  and  I think  they  would  soon  appS  T 
and  the  colony  system,  with  small  cottages  of  f, 
a dozen  to  twenty  in  each  cottage  would  emineX 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  epileptics  as  a whole  j?  • 
leptics  are  of  a very  neurotic,  nervous  disnoaifin-’ 
easily  offended,  touchy  sort  of  people,  and  he  hi’ 
life  they  would  get  in  . colony,  Vd  oST 

pation  which  would  suit  every  one  of  them  would  L 
most  useful.  ’ De 

11391.  You  think  the  system  would  be  not  oni„ 
humane  but  economical  ? — I do  ; if  there  was  a larw 
enough  colony  taken  they  could  largely  contribute  to 
their  own  maintenance  by  their  work,  and  most  of  them 
undoubtedly  would  work,  practically  aE  of  them 
11392.  Dr.  Bigger.— How  many  of  the  epilentics 
might  be  sane  of  the  fifty-eight  ?— All  except  about  six 
Of  course,  we  have  sent  a good  many  insane  away. 

11393.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  there 
would  be  about  300  sane  epileptics  in  Ireland  Do 
you  think  they  might  not  all  be  treated  in  one  institu- 
tion ? — There  might  be  a difference  as  to  what  a ma  i 
would  call  a sane  epileptic. 

11394.  That  is  according  to  a return  from  the  medical 
officers  of  the  different  institutions  ?— There  are  epi- 
leptics who  may  be  bad  tempered,  some  may  have  an 
attack  of  acute  mania,  either  before  or  after  an  epi- 
leptic attack ; but  some  are  bad  tempered  about  the 
time  and  might  be  considered  insane. 

11395.  You  would  hardly  call  bad  temper  insanity? 
—No. 


Mr.  Robeiit  H.  Wilson,  Master, 

Mr.  Kobert  H.  Ther.e  are  one  or  two.  matters  I wish  to  bring  before 
Wilson.  y°u  a yiew  to  bringing  about  greater  efficiency, 

more  economical  administration,  and  especially  better 
classification  of  the  inmates,  and  to  broaden  the  sphere 
of  utility  towards  the  respectable  poor  of  the  Poor  Law 
system  in  the  Belfast  Union  district.  I would  say,  on 
this  matter,  that  any  reference  I may  make  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  interpreted  as  a reflection  on  the  sys- 
tem, but  merely  what  came  under  my  own  observation 
as  more  or  less  defective  arrangements. 

11396.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — Have  you  had  long  ex- 
perience?— I have  been  thirteen  years  serving  the 
Board,  and  three  and  a half  years  master.  I 
would  suggest  that  a number  of  unions  be  com- 
bined for  the  purpose  of  relieving  and  maintain- 
ing that  class  of  adult  paupers  who  may  be 
termed  able-bodied  and  ins-and-outs,  and  snggest 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
workhouse  at  all,  the  workhouse  to  be  reserved  for  the 

- sick  and  infirm  only.  In  the  Union  of  Belfast,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  taken  after  the  fullest  investigation, 
it  is  clearly  shown  that,  owing  to  this  class  of  inmates 
taking  advantage  of  the  lax  state  of  the  existing  law 
the  Guardians  and  their  officers  are  in  a greater  or  less 

. - degree  prevented  from  giving  the  necessary  attention 

to  the  respectable  poor  and  accommodating  them  as 
they  should  be,  the  relieving  officers’  evidence  being 
that  their  business  in  regard  to  dealing  with  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  workhouse  is  practically 
"turned  into  a farce. 

11397.  In  what  respect  do  you  suggest  it  is  turned 

- into  a farce  ? — That  these  same  people  apply  time  after 
' time  to  them,  only  to  discharge  themselves  after  re- 
maining for  a short  period  in  the  workhouse,  and  then 
to  re-apply  for  admission. 

11398.  Do  you  think  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  O’Haire 
would  meet  that?— Yes,  fully.  I would  suggest  that 
these  persons  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  class  termed  tramps  or  casuals,  which,  if  done, 
would,  leave  not  only  the  officers  who  act  as  inspectors 
of  the  poor  or  relieving  officers  more  time  to  inspect 
and  ascertain  the  cases  of  the  respectable  destitute  poor, 
but  would  have  the  effect,  also,  of  giving  greater  accom- 
modation at  the  Guardians’  disposal  for  housing  and 
maintaining  them. 

11399.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Lynass  about 
-the  number  of  these  people  coming  continually  drunk 
-to  the  workhouse  after  having  been  absent  three  or 
four  days,  and  that  they  had  to  he  housed  in  the  in- 
firmary, thereby  taking  up  the  accommodation  in  the 


Belfast  Workhouse,  examined. 

infirmary,  which,  if  they  were  dealt  with  in  a more 
stringent  manner  under  the  law,  they  could  not  do?— 
I believe  that  would  go  a long  way  towards  giving 
greater  facilities  to  the  Guardians  for  accommodating 
the  respectable  poor.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ac- 
commodation it  is  a very  serious  matter  for  the  Guar- 
dians, as  the  runner  class  and  their  children  have  very 
often  to  be  sent  to  the  sick  wards,  owing  to  their  con- 
tinually and  habitually  going  out  in  the  most  incle- 
ment weather  and  coming  back  mostly  after  9 o’clock 
at  night,  and  in  many  cases  after  midnight,  and  the 
hardships  inflicted  on  the  children  are  obvious  to  all. 
and  in  some  cases  they  become  a permanent  charge  on 
the  rates. 

11400.  Do  you  mean  the  children? — Yes,  sir.  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  boarding  out  all  the  children, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  permission  should  be  given  to 
the  Guardians  to  adopt  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
extended  powers  of  control  and  detention  of  parents 
should  be  permitted  to  allow  of  the  system  being  prac- 
ticable. Miss  Clarke  gave  you  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren under  the  different  headings. 

11401.  Would  you  extend  the  boarding-out  any  fur- 
ther than  the  children  ? — I deal  with  the  old  and  infirm 
afterwards.  I do  approve  of  that,  to  some  extent. 
The  lunatics  should  be  removed,  also  the  con- 
sumptives, as  neither  for  the  sake  of  these  in- 
mates themselves  nor  the  other  classes,  is  it 
desirable  to  have  them  in  such  an  institution  as 
the  Belfast  Workhouse.  I may  say  in  respect  of  con- 
sumptives, what  I feel  very  strongly  about  is  that  in 
an  institution,. especially  a large  one,  such  as  we  have, 
it  is  not  tending  to  the  good  government  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  workhouse  to  have  a class  such  as  the 
consumptives  housed  in  the  same  building,  and  going 
about  the  same  establishment,  as  the  consumptives  are 
a class  we  desire  to  treat  luxuriously — in  fact  their 
condition  demands  that — and  to  treat  them  in  the  same 
establishment  as  other  inmates  who  are  expected  to 
do  an  honest  day’s  work  for  their  living  renders  good 
government  almost  an  impossibility. 

11402.  You  think  good  treatment  is  one  of  the  re- 
quirements for  a cure  ? — Yes  ; our  medical  officer  recom- 
mends it. 

11403.  And  you  think  these  people  ought  to  be  Pu*; 
in  a place  where  they  could  have  the  best  food  and  fresa 
air  1 — They  could  not  get  better  food  or  more  luxurious 
treatment  than  they  get ; but  my  point  is,  that  treat- 
ing them  luxuriously  in  the  same  establishment  wittt 
other  inmates — very  often,  treating  one  in  that  way 
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. has  entered  the  workhouse  in  company  with 
another  man  who  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  a more  strin- 
gent way  is  not  a good  systeim 

~ 11404  You  think  there  ought  to  be  better  classifica- 
tion in  that  respect?— I think  consumptives  should  not 
he  in  the  workhouse.  Another  class  that  could  with 
Svanta^e  be  boarded  out  is  the  infirm,  who  have 
relatives0  with  whom  they  could  live,  and  who  are  lr 
L workhouse  only  on  account  of  their  very  old  age 
and  enfeebled  condition.  There  are  almost  300  such  in 
the  Belfast  Workhouse.  We  have  made  personal  in- 
quiries from  the  inmates  of  the  infirm  wards,  and  «ve 
find  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  those  classed  as  feeble 
and  infirm  have  given  the  addresses  of  relatives,  and 
have  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  go  to  them  in 
case  they  were  boarded  out,  and  granted  a pension  of 
5s  to  7 s.  a week.  I think  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing  if  such  could  be  done,  but  with  proper  safe- 
guards. 


11405.  Do  you  think  any  check  could  be  devised  ? — I 
think  an  officer  similar  to  a relieving  officer  could  dis- 
tribute it  to  them  weekly,  and  that  would  take  away 
the  objection  to  army  pensioners.  I would  give  them 
goods  in  lieu  of  money. 

11406.  But  you  would  approve  of  the  method  if 
there  was  a sufficient  check  ?— Yes ; I think  it  would 
be  a splendid  thing.  I desire  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  represent  to  the  Commission  that  the  system  which 
permits  of  army  and  navy  pensioners  being  housed  in 
the  workhouse  is,  in  my  view,  the  most  objectionable 
possible  from  all  standpoints,  the  Guardians  being 
only  permitted  to  charge  their  pensions  with  the  actual 
cost  of  food  and  clothing  given  to  them,  the  pensioners 
receiving  the  balance  due  quarterly.  This  system  re- 
sults in  the  good  conduct  and  control  of  the  establish- 
ment being  practically  upset  once  a quarter  by  these 
men  discharging  themselves,  often  returning  drunk  and 
in  a shattered  condition  of  health,  so  that  many  of 
them  have  to  be  treated  in  hospital,  and  deaths  have 
resulted  owing  to  this  cause,  and  inquests  held,  and 
the  jury  regretted  that  such  a system  should  prevail. 
I have  made  inquiries  from  these  men  themselves,  and 
find  that  even  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect  would 
gladly  welcome  a scheme  which  would  allow  them  to 
be  lodged  in  a hostel  under  military  or  civil  control, 
and  in  which  various  articles  of  food,  and  such  com- 
forts as  tobacco,  &c.,  might  be  given  them  from  day 
to  day  at  canteen  prices,  and  in  quantities  varying 
according  to  the  rates  of  their  pensions,  so  that  they 
would  have  nothing  left  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
Such  a system  would  give  these  deserving  men  greater 
privileges  as  to  leave  of  absence,  lengthen  and  cheer 
their  lives,  and  in  many  cases  save  them  from  cutting 
short  their  career  by  their  own  conduct.  It  has  im- 
pressed itself  on  me  that  they  do  cut  short  their  lives. 

11407.  How  many  have  you  in  Belfast? — Fifty. 

11408.  Are  there  many  in  the  country? — I think 
we  have  a greater  proportion  of  them  than  we  really 
should  have.  Whether  the  state  of  the  particular  de- 
partments in  which  they  are  housed  is  more  to  their 
liking  or  not  I cannot  tell ; but  I know  they  have  come 
from  a distance  to  us  to  be  housed.  I don’t  think, 
either  from  a public  point  of  view  or  a personal  point 
of  view,  that  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  the  taint  of 
pauperism  attached  to  soldiers  who  have  served  their 
country,  and  I don’t  think  the  public  would  object  to 
the  Government  paying  whatever  was  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  we  are  charged  in  the  workhouse 
with  the  upkeep  of  these  men ; they  upset  the  estab- 
lishment, and  the  workhouse  authorities  are  more  or 
less  to  blame. 


11409.  You  think  the  War  Office  ought  to  provide 
ter  these  men  ? — I do.  I myself  have  seen  many  of 
these  old  men  outside  in  company  with  ordinary  work- 
house  habitues  ; they  do  not  get  in  any  degree  the  com- 
forts that  they  should  get  from  the  amount  of  the 
pensions  they  receive,  or  the  balance  ; it  is  practically 
taken  from  them  by  these  other  people. 

11410.  Connections  or  relatives? — Yes,  whom  they 
have  met  in  the  workhouse.  With  regard  to  illegiti- 
mate children  the  results  of  the  law  as  to  liability  of 
putative  • fathers  in  this  union  are  expensive,  and 
seriously  affect  the  well-being  and  after-life  of  both 
children  and  mothers.  During  the  twelve  months 
ended  March,  1903,  153  illegitimate  children  were  born 
in  the  Workhouse  Maternity  Hospital.  Of  this  num- 
ber, as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  140  were  first  cases 
and  13  not.  Thirty-seven  of  the  mothers,  with  their 


children,  subsequently  drifted  into  the  nursery  depart-  ,0  10A, 
ments  of  the  workhouse.  On  inquiry,  I have  found  *'ee'  _ 
that  there  is,  at  any  one  time,  an  average  of  fifty  Mr.  Robert  H. 
women  with  their  children  being  maintained  there  by  Wilson, 
the  Guardians,  or  over  100  persons  in  all.  Owing  to 
the  state  of  the  law  the  Guardians  are  compelled  to 
maintain,  on  an  average,  100  inmates  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  if  better  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
maintaining  of  these  women  and  the  care  of  their  chil- 
dren, I believe  that  could  be  prevented.  Of  all  the 
questions  affecting  the  poor  and  the  ratepayers  I con- 
sider this  one  the  most  serious,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  intricate  and  difficult  to  successfully  deal 
with.  The  most  serious  because  of  the  after  effects  on 
the  poor,  both  children  and  adult,  and  from  the  rate- 
payer’s aspect,  and  the  most  intricate  and  difficult 
owing  to  the  very  great  delicacy  and  the  proper  safe- 
guards necessary  to  be  adopted,  so  as  to  assist  such 
first  cases  as  are  hopeful  without  encouragement  to  do 
wrong. 

11411.  You  think  if  the  treatment  was  too  kind  it 
might  induce  others  to  go  wrong? — That  is  my  own 
personal  view.  I have  long  felt  that  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  could  see  their  way  to  order  and 
authorise  a Ladies'  Committee,  not  necessarily  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  similar  to  that 
ordered  by  their  regulations,  Article  17  of  the  Pauper 
Children  Act,  1898,  for  children  boarded  out,  that 
such  a committee  could  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
assist  these  women  to  obtain  suitable  employment,  and 
in  addition,  if  the  Guardians  were  empowered  to  have 
their  children  looked  after  in  properly  equipped  day 
nurseries,  many  of  them  would  be  saved  from  ruin, 
the  children’s  lives  in  many  cases  saved,  and  the  Poor 
Law  expenditure  considerably  reduced.  I have,  in  my 
own  experience,  found  such  to  be  the  case  in  those 
cases  which  the  lady  members  of  the  Board  have  taken 
in  hands  at  my  request.  I tried  to  trace  what  became 
of  these  first  cases  afterwards.  One  case,  M.J.,  born 
10th  April,  1902,  went  out  within  fourteen  days,  was 
readmitted,  with  the  mother  5th  November,  1902,  and 
child  died  3rd  December,  1902.  Another  case,  bom 
12th  May,  1902,  discharged  shortly  afterwards,  was 
readmitted  October  9th,  1902,  and  discharged  14th  of 
October,  1902 ; the  child  being  ill,  the  mother  took 
it  out  contrary  to  medical  advice.  Another  case,  bom 
19th  of  May,  readmitted  28th  June;  child  died 
shortly  after  that.  I have  had  many  consultations 
with  the  Deputy  Coroner  of  the  city,  and  we  really 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them.  He  has  informed 
me  that  the  number  of  infant  children  on  whom  he 
has  to  hold  inquests  is  abnormal  in  the  city  of  Belfast. 

I have  found  that  the  lady  members  of  the  Board,  in 
any  cases  they  have  taken  in  hands  at  my  request,  have 
been  able  to  cope  with  them  successfully,  that  is,  as- 
sisted them  in  having  the  children  looked  after  and 
obtaining  employment  for  the  mothers,  and  no  one 
was  wiser  about  it,  Mrs.  Payne,  Miss  Clarke,  and 
Miss  Megaliy  have  been  very  kind  in  that  respect ; 
but  they  have  so  much  business  in  hand  in  connection 
with  Poor  Law  work  that  I think  an  outside  com- 
mittee of  ladies  would  be  invaluable. 

11412.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  remove 
that  class  from  the  workhouse  altogether — have  a 
home  elsewhere? — It  is  a very  delicate  point.  These 
girls  very  often  come  into  the  workhouse  in  the  dead 
of  night ; apparently  they  don’t  want  anyone  to  know 
where  they  are  going.  I have  made  it  a rule  to  receive 
them ; in  fact,  I have  had  one  or  two  object  lessons 
to  teach  me  to  do  that.  One  respectable  girl  from 
whom  I had  an  application  told  me,  after  I had  decided 
to  admit  her,  that  it  was  just  as  well  I had  done  so,  for 
had  she  been  turned  away  she  would  have  thrown  her- 
self into  the  river.  Belfast  is  peculiarly  situated  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
a considerable  number  of  young  girls  from  the  adjoining 
counties,  employed  as  servants,  factory  and  ware- 
room  workers,  &c.,  in  the  city,  whose  parents  are  in 
the  country,  and  with  whom  almost  invariably  the 
girls  refuse  to  communicate  when  they  are  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  workhouse  for  confinement  or  after 
confinement.  I can  assure  the  Commission  with  the 
greatest  respect,  that  I have  often  watched  those  girls 
going  out  with  their  children  on  to  the  streets  of  the 
city  when  they  were  discharged  at  their  own  request, 
and  having  told  me,  in  reply  to  my  enquiries,  that 
they  did  not  know  what  they  might  do  or  where  they . 
were  going,  and  I have  been  disgusted  to  think  that 
the  state  of  the  Poor  Law  permitted  such  a thing  with- 
out protection. 
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Dec.  18  1903.  11413.  What  would  you  do  in  such  a case? — I don’t 

— ‘ know  ; unless  we  can  assist  the  mother  and  protect  the 

Mr.  Robert  H.  children  I don’t  know  what  the  ultimate  result  will  be. 

Wilson.  11414.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make? — No;  fur- 

ther than  I think  the  Ladies’  Committee  could  give 
great  assistance  in  the  matter.  There  should  be  ex- 
tended powers  given  to  the  Guardians  to  assist  the 
mother  and  take  care  of  the  children.  One  means  of 
employing  these  women  might  be  to  give  them  employ- 
ment under  the  Guardians  themselves,  and  pay  them 
as  scrubbers  in  the  infirmary. 

11415.  That  might  be  perpetuating  the  evil? — I 
think,  for  the  first  month  or  two  months,  when  the 
Guardians  were  caring  their  children,  it  might  be 
well  done,  and  for  the  first  year  when  it  could  be  per- 
mitted, that  they  should  go  to  the  day  nursery  at  cer- 
tain times ; it  would  only  be  a temporary  thing,  until 
permanent  employment  was  obtained  for  them.  I 
would  suggest  that  in  accounting  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  establishment,  separate  accounts  should  be  kept 
for  the  infirmary,  the  hospital,  and  the  workhouse 
proper,  which,  besides  being  desirable  for  public  pur- 
poses, would  be  a very  valuable  incentive  to  the  officers 
primarily  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
different  departments,  and  judging  from  the  results  of 
the  Nursing  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
would  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  other  respects.  I 
strongly  recommend  a scheme  of  keeping  separate  ac- 
counts of  expenses.  It  would  let  both  the  public  and 
the  Guardians  and  their  officers  see  how  the  expendi- 
ture was  going  from  time  to  time.  At  present  the 
establishment  charges  are  all  grouped  in  one  sum,  and 
it  is  calculated  to  lead  both  the  Guardians  and  their 
officers  and  the  public  astray  in  the  matter. 

_ 11416.  Have  them  under  different  headings  ? — Yes, 
sir.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  vagrant  poor  generally 
known  as  tramps  or  casuals,  in  many  cases  I think  this 
class  of  the  vagrant  poor  are  judged  too  rashly  and  too 
harshly,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  mentioned  by 
Colonel  M'Cance,  of  adult  males  who  may  happen  to 
belong  to  a militia  regiment,  as  many  do,  and  who 
have  their  wives  and  young  children  dependent  on 
them  in  the  workhouse.  The  present  state  of  the  law 
requires  that  he  must  take  all  such  with  him  at  his 
discharge  from  the  workhouse.  Suppose  he  belongs  to 
the  Donegal  regiment,  stationed  at  Letterkenny,  he 
only  obtains  a travelling  permit  from  Derry  to  Letter- 
kenny ; so  that  he  is  obliged — and  his  dependants  with 
him — to  tramp  from  Belfast  to  Derry,  and  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months  a large  number  of  such 
cases  are  tramping  over  the  country  for  that  reason. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  when  a man  must  report  himself  on 
a certain  day  at  Letterkenny,  that  he  disregards 
weather,  the  state  of  his  children,  &c.,  and  continues 
his  way?  I think  the  tramp  nuisance  through  Antrim, 
Down,  Derry,  &c.,  might  be  considerably  reduced  if 
a different  system  were  adopted  in  regard  to  these 
people.  If  they  were  permitted  to  discharge  them- 
selves temporarily,  leaving  their  wife  and  children  in 
the  workhouse,  when  we  have  sufficient  information 
that  they  are  going  up  to  their  militia  regiment,  a 
communication  comd  be  established  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  militia,  so  that  they  should  receive 
from  the  point  of  departure  a permit  to  travel  by  the 
railway.  Then  there  are  others  amongst  them — but  a 
small  proportion — who  have  been  unable  to  retain  their 
employment,  and  who  are  really  anxious  to  find  honest 
work.  Many  such  cases  have  come  under  my  own 
notice  of  men  who  could  really  not  obtain  employment. 

I have  obtained  employment  for  some  of  them,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  have  turned  out  well. 
And  in  that  respect  I must  say  that  the  law  very  often 
works  out  harshly  to  the  man  who  has  been  engaged 
in  such  work  as  brickfield  work,  and  has  a large  family 
depending  on  him — a season  of  had  weather  comes  and 
work  is  stopped ; he  is  obliged  to  come  into  the  work- 
house  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  before  he  can  go 
out  again,  having  been  in  for  a month  or  two,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  his  family  out.  I think,  in  such  a case, 
with  a proper  safeguard,  a discretionary  power  should 
be  left  to  assist  that  man. 

11417.  By  outdoor  relief  ? — No  ; ..e  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  his  wife  and  children  temporarily  in  the  work- 
house. 

11418.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  them  all  out — 
give  them  a weekly  sum  ? — I daresay  it  would.  I have 
known  at  least  one  dozen  such  cases  within  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  very  often  they  have  large  families, 
and  their  , houses  are  broken  up,  and  they  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  on  their  feet  again  ; in 


fact,  ware  it  not  for  private  Wolence  mnrfj,- 
placed  at  my  disposal,  they  could  not  start  again  t 
don’t  know  whether  workhouse  masters  can  be  Miffi 
ciently  trusted  to  have  a little  money  at  their  disDos.i 
to  give  to  such  people ; it  would  save  the  rates  enor 
mously.  Then  there  are  others  who  habituallv  tranio 
about  from  one  union  to  another  with  no  definite  ob- 
ject. With  such  I would  class  the  runners,  who  ran 
habitually  out  and  return  to  the  same  workhouse.  I 
have  full  permission  from  the  Guardians  to  prosecute 
under  the  Vagrancy  laws  such  people  as  run  in  and 
out  of  the  workhouse,  but  owing  to  the  Vagrancy  laws 
applying  only  to  those  who  go  from  one  union  to 
another  we  are  powerless  under  that  law  to  deal  with 
them. 

11419.  What  change  would  you  suggest? — I would 
suggest  that  the  Vagrancy  laws  should  be  extended  so 
as  not  only  to  include  such  cases  as  leave  one  union 
and  tramp  to  another,  but  also  those  who  are  habitually 
running  in  and  out  of  the  same  workhouse.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  night  shelters.  I think  such 
night  shelters  should  be  established  in  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  and  suburbs ; the  dispensary  build- 
ings might  be  economically  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
Dispensary  Committees  formerly  met  in  the  board- 
rooms  of  those  dispensary  houses,  and  they  are,  under 
the  present  system,  unused  for  that  purpose.  There  is 
a caretaker  usually  residing  in  the  dispensary,  and  by 
a very  slight  modification  of  the  present  arrangements 
they  might  be  well  utilised  for  such  a purpose.  These 
houses  are  practically  idle,  unless  for  three  or  four 
hours  during  the  day.  Tramps  or  casuals  should  get 
a line  for  admission,  where  they  would  be  inspected 
by  the  police  periodically.  Then,  in  addition,  these 
shelters  should  have  intercommunication  one  with 
another,  so  as  to  find  out  where  a man  had  been  the 
night  before,  so  that  he  should  not  be  going  from  one 
place  to  another. 

11420.  Do  you  mean  by  telephone  ? — That  would  be 
a very  good  way.  In  addition  to  that,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  I think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
central  labour  bureau  at  the  most  central  one,  where 
an  inspector  would  be  able  to  receive  applications  for 
unskilled  workmen  for  the  city  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. I know  that  many  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
districts  and  suburbs  cannot  obtain  men  to  do  the  work 
which  they  require  to  do  about  their  farms,  and  yet 
when  you  come  into  the  city  you  find  there  are  num- 
bers of  the  poor  anxious  to  get  work,  but  who  say  they 
cannot  find  it.  Really,  I think  they  should  be  as- 
sisted rather  with  a view  of  keeping  them  out  of  the 
workhouse,  than  by  appointing  a labour  master  after- 
wards in  each  union  to  deal  with  them. 

11421.  You  think  through  such  a bureau  the  farmers 
could  get  the  help  they  are  looking  for  and  the  men 
can  get  the  labour  ?— Yes.  If  it  were  proved,  after  a 
fair  trial,  that  they  did  not  desire  employment,  a 
central  colony  of  control  would  be  the  ultimate  home 
for  them.  I am  in  full  accord  with  the  other  witnesses 
that  this  should  be  a farm  colony ; I would  not  have 
any  penal  law  attached  to  it.  One  other  thing  that 
would  strongly  reduce  the  tramp  nuisance  would  be 
if  tlie  dietary  were  made  uniform  at  each  receiving 
shelter,  and  the  same  hours  and  conditions  of  labour 
were  imposed  in  each  test  house,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  inducement  for  tramping  from  one  to  another. 
In  no  case  should  any  of  the  class  termed  tramps 
or  runners  be  allowed  to  enter  the  workhouse  at  all. 
I would  reserve  it  solely  for  the  infirm  and  sick,  a 
great  saving  would  be  effected  by  having  the  nigh 
shelter.  That  has  been  proved  in  the  evidence  you 
have  before  you,  both  on  the  statements  of  the  relieving 
officers  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Guardians  them- 
selves. Very  often  a man  applies  for  a line  to 
workhouse  for  a night.  He  comes  into  the  workhouse  anu 
finds,  for  some  reason  or  other,  that  he  had  better  y 
there— whether  it  is  that  he  is  made  more  comtortawe 
there.  Of  course,  they  endure  many  hardships  Dewrc 
they  come  there,  and  I think  that  the  Guardians 
find— in  fact  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  « 
would  very  considerably  reduce  the  rates  and  r 
the  congestion  in  the  workhouse,  if  they  had.  p F 
night  shelters  in  the  city  By  thus  taking  out > 
into  other  institutions  more  suitable  for  th 
workhouse  would  be  relieved  of  almost  one-tlurd 
present  population,  and  would  thus  leave  ®mP  , r 
for  classifying  the  sick  and  the  infirm  and  agP 
into  two  classes : those  who  are  inmates  thro  g 
fault  of  their  own,  and  those  who  may  be  d 
have  brought  poverty  upon  themselves  by  tn 
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conduct  and  actions,  a classification  which  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  carried  out  generally  as  being  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

11422  With  whom  would  you  leave  the  classifica- 
tion ?_4g  a matter  of  ordinary  practice  it  is  carried 
out  by  the  officers.  With  respect  to  our  own  infirm 
men  in  whom  I have  taken  some  little  interest,  I 
myself  classify  them  from  time  to  time,  having  pre- 
viously gone  into  the  history  of  each  man,  as  far  as  I 
could  ascertain  it,  and  we  endeavour  to  keep  the  re- 
spectable feeble  and  infirm  located  in  a separate  build- 
ing altogether  ; but  with  the  present  congestion  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  thoroughly.  And  the  same 
should  be  done  in  the  side  wards,  where,  owing  to  lack 
of  accommodation,  we  are  not  able  to  do  it.  One 
matter  I wish  to  bring  before  you  is  that  of  autho- 
rising the  Guardians  to  establish  a home  for  working 
boys  in  Belfast-  The  most  crucial  time  for  these  boys 
is  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  in  fact  we  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  looking  after  the  children  until 
they  come  to  that  age ; then  we  find  the  real  difficulty 
begins. 

11423.  Dr.  Biggek. — I think  that  has  been  already 
pretty  well  gone  into.  You  agree  with  the  other  wit- 
nesses?—I do.  And  as  to  apprenticing  these  boys,  I 
would  be  very  much  delighted  to  find  that  in  any  re- 
arrangements we  would  have  the  power  to  send  them 
specially  to  country  districts  for  a term.  I think  it 
would  work  out  very  well.  The  best  results  we  have 
obtained  in  sending  boys  out  to  service  are  in  those 
cases  where  we  have  sent  them  to  respectable  farmers, 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  boys.  Another  ques- 
tion that  has  been  dealt  with  previously  is  the  question 
of  sending  “ Police  children  ” to  the  workhouse.  I 
don’t  know  whether  a system  could  be  adopted  to  en- 
able the  magistrates  to  send  these  children  temporarily 
or  provisionally  to  the  industrial  schools  pending  their 
permanent  commitment,  in  the  same  way  as  we  are 
empowered  to  relieve  in  the  workhouse  provisionally 
pending  a meeting  of  the  Guardians.  We  have  had 
very  well  conducted  children  made  into  bad  boys  and 
girls  through  the  influence  of  such  children  being  sent 
to  the  workhouse  from  time  to  time.  I have  an  order 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  not  to  permit  such  children 
to  go  with  the  other  children. 

11424.  Can  you  not  carry  that  out? — But  the  law 
also  is  that  children  between  the  age  of  five  and  fifteen 


must  be  in  the  workhouse  schools.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  do  it,  unless  I have  a separate  school  and 
separate  teachers. 

11425.  Could  they  not  be  put  into  a separate  por- 
tion, and  sleep  and  play  in  separate  places? — It  would 
be  impossible  with  our  present  population  and  accom- 
modation. 

11426.  If  you  had  the  accommodation  the  law  would 
not  prevent  you  ? — It  would  not. 

11427.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  trouble  would  disap- 
pear if  the  change  was  made,  and  the  children  were  got 
out  of  the  workhouse  ? — It  would.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  blind  pauper 
inmates,  either  by  the  State  or  by  some  central  house 
in  each  county,  established  by  the  county  authorities 
or  Guardians.  We  have  thirty-seven  such  cases  in 
the  infirm  wards  of  the  workhouse,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  kindly  assistance  of  other  inmates  who  take  an 
interest  in  these  people,  and  lead  them  about,  I do 
not  know  what  their  condition  would  be.  I have  in  my 
mind  one  man  who  has  walked  up  and  down  the  same 
pathway  for  many  years,  until  he  has  worn  a decided 
mark  in  one  of  the  blue  stone  walls  of  the  building 
with  the  end  of  his  stick.  I don’t  know  whether  the 
Guardians  would  have  the  power  to  send  them  to  a 
blind  institution.  And  another  class  is  the  class  of 
crippled  children : the  Board  are  very  anxious  to  be 
permitted  to  send  such  as  the  medical  officer  might 
recommend  to  a convalescent  home  to  recuperate  after 
undergoing  operations  or  having  received  infirmary 
treatment.  The  Guardians  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  permission  to  send  such  chil- 
dren to  a convalescent  home  at  Bangor,  after  amputa- 
tion of  legs  or  arms,  and  they  were  informed  the  state 
of  the  law  was  such  that  that  could  not  be  permitted. 
I may  say,  in  respect  of  the  whole  matter,  that  I don’t 
think  any  officer  was  ever  assisted  by  a Committee  who 
more  earnestly  desired  to  do  everything  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  have  any  difficulty  that  we  con- 
sidered was  a difficulty  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Commission  and  removed. 

11428.  Mr.  Walker. — Does  Mr.  Wilson  suggest  that 
persons  applying  for  Poor  Law  relief  who  are  able  to 
work  should  be  registered  at  the  labour  bureau  and 
compelled  to  take  the  first  offer  of  labour  ? — No,  sir  ; 
but  I say  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
accepting  it  if  they,  wish  to  do  it.  I would  have  it 
entirely  voluntarily. 


Mr.  J.  C.  C.  Payne,  J.p.,  examined. 


I am  not  here  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians ; but  I take  an  interest  in  the  general  matter  of 
children.  The  Master  of  the  Workhouse  has  alluded 
to  the  children  who  are  committed  from  the  police 
courts  temporarily  whilst  on  remand.  Now,  as  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  I have  seen  for  some  time 
past  a very  great  objection  indeed  to  sending  children 
to  the  workhouse.  Many  of  these  children  have  never 
been  inside  a workhouse,  perhaps,  in  their  lives ; but 
the  difficulty  that  the  magistrates  were  under  was  this  : 
we  could  remand  them  to  the  jail;  but  that  is  more 
objectionable  than  the  workhouse.  We  can  remand 
them  to  the  workhouse,  or  we  can  remand  them  to  one 
of  the  houses  registered  under  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act ; we  have  four  in  the  city — 
Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home,  to  shelter  boys ; Great  George’s- 
street,  under  the  charge  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety. With  regard  to  the  shelter  in  May-street  both 
boys  and  girls  can  be  taken  there.  Dr.  Barnardo’s 
home  is  the  same ; but  in  Great  George’s-street  only 
boys  can  be  taken ; consequently  those  girls  who  happen 
to  be  Catholic  girls  have  no  place  to  be  sent  to  but  to 
the  union  workhouse.  The  magistrates,  of  course,  are 
anxious  that  these  children  should  be  sent  to  a place 
of  safety ; they  feel  satisfied  that  the  children  will  be 
well  looked  after  when  they  are  sent  to  the  workhouse. 
But  if  they  are  sent  to  any  of  the  other  homes  which 
I have  mentioned  to  you,  the'  committees  of  these 
homes  have  to  support  the  children  during  the  period, 

The  sitting 


which  is  usually,  perhaps,  four  or  five  days.  In  Belfast 
it  is  the  custom  to  consider  all  cases  for  committal  to 
the  industrial  school  only  on  Saturdays,  consequently 
a child  brought  in  for  some  petty  theft  must  remain 
in  the  place  to  which  it  is  sent  until  Saturday.  My 
idea  is  this,  that  these  children  would  be  much  better 
off  if  the  magistrates  had -power  to  send  them  to  an 
industrial  school,  temporarily,  of  the  same  religious 
denomination  to  which  the  child  belonged.  In  Belfast 
we  are  very  well  ofi  in  that  respect : all  the  religious 
denominations  have  industrial  schools,  both  girls’  and 
boys’,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever ; I think 
that  if  by  some  means  either  an  order  could  be  made, 
or,  when  you  go  in  for  your  amending  Act,  which,  I 
presume,  is  the  idea  of  this  inquiry,  if  permission 
might  be  given  for  the  State  to  pay  for  the  child  in 
an  industrial  school  when  it  is  there  temporarily,  until 
it  is  finally  committed.  In  most  cases  the  children 
that  are  remanded  to  the  workhouse  are  sent  to  indus- 
trial schools.  That  is  the  suggestion  I would  make 
about— we  must  send  them  to  one  of  two  places 
where  they  are  paid  for  by  the  State : we  must  remand 
them  to  the  prison  or  the  workhouse.  We  prefer  to 
send  them  to  the  workhouse  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils ; 
but  we  would  rather  not  send  them  to  either  place  if 
we  could  send  them  to  an  industrial  school  of  the  same 
religious  denomination  to  which  the  child  belonged. 

11429.  Chairman.— The  only  difficulty  is  the  ques- 
tion of  money?— Yes. 

terminated. 


Dec.  18,  1903. 

Mr.  Robert 
H.  Wilson. 


Mr.  J.  C.  C. 
Payne,  j.p. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


m-  TWENTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING.— MONDAY,  JANUARY  Uth,  i9W. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Belfast. 

Present:— Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Hcrnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger 


Colonel  John  M'Cance,  j.p.,  examined. 


Colonel  John  11430.  I am  Chairman  of  the  Castlereagh  Rural 
M'Cance.  District  Council.  I am  of  opinion  that  there  are  too 
many  workhouses  for  the  number  of  poor  in  the  Co. 
Down.  The  poor  could  be  as  well  looked  after  at  con- 
siderably less  cost.  Some  of  the  workhouses  should  be 
converted  into  auxiliary  asylums,  cottage  home  schools, 
or  cottage  hospitals.  In  Banbridge  Workhouse  there  is 
accommodation  for  946  ; there  are  only  157  inmates  in 
the  workhouse,  leaving  unoccupied  space  for  789.  In 
Newtownards  Workhouse  there  is  accommodation  for 
1,262,  and  there  are  only  276  inmates,  leaving  unoccu- 
pied space  for  986.  In  Downpatrick  there  is  accom- 
modation for  1,033  inmates,  and  there  are  only  170 
inmates,  leaving  unoccupied  space  for  863.  In  Newry 
there  is  accommodation  for  986  inmates,  and  the 
actual  number  of  inmates  is  295,  leaving  unoccupied 
space  for  691.  In  Kilkeel  there  is  accommodation  for 
382,  and  the  actual  number  of  inmates  is  123,  leaving 
unoccupied  space  for  259.  Portion  of  Lisburn  Union 
is  in  the  county  of  Down.  In  Lisburn  Workhouse 
there  is  accommodation  for  1,040  inmates.  There  are 
at  present  243,  leaving  unoccupied  space  for  about 
800.  A great  number  of  paupers  in  the  present  New- 
townards and  Lisburn  Unions  come  to  Belfast.  I am 
of  opinion  Newtownards  and  Kilkeel  and  Lisburn 
Unions  should  be  dissolved.  Belfast  Union  should  be 
extended  on  the  Co.  Down  side,  so  as  to  embrace 
Bangor,  Newtownards,  Comber,  and  Lisburn.  New- 
townards and  Lisburn  Unions  should  be  dissolved  by 
reason  of  their  proximity  to  Belfast,  and  Newtownards 
and  Lisburn  Workhouses  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Belfast  Union  as  auxiliary  workhouses,  and  thus  re- 
move the  congestion  at  present  in  the  union  work- 
house  in  Belfast,  as  Dr.  Bigger  reports  that  no  further 
buildings  should  be  erected  on  the  present  workhouse 
grounds,  the  present  ground  being  fully  covered.  The 
Co.  Antrim  portion  of  Lisburn  Union  could  be  added 
to  the  Belfast  Rural  District.  The  Belfast  Workhouse 
is  at  present,  very  much  congested.  Further  accom- 
modation is  necessary,  and  auxiliary  workhouses  must 
be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  removing  congestion  by 
Borne  means.  Newtownards  and  Lisburn  Workhouses 
could  be  managed  so  as  to  admit  urgent  cases  from  the 
neighbourhood.  The  services  of  dispensary  medical 
doctors  will  be  available  as  at  present,  and  such  nurses 
can  be  provided  under  the  altered  circumstances  as 
will  be  necessary.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  alteration 
proposed  would  not  inconvenience  any  one,  owing  to 
the  excellent  railway  and  other  accommodation.  I am 
also  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  alterations  would 
lead  to  the  better  treatment  of  patients,  as  the  patients 
would  receive  better  medical  and  other  attendance 
under  the  proposed  scheme  at  Belfast,  than  they  pos- 
sibly could  in  rural  districts.  Another  advantage  in 
having  considerable  distances  between  workhouses  is 
that  the  same  facilities  will  not  exist  for  tramps  and 
•vagrants  finding  shelter,  and  this  should  tend  to  stop 
the  tramp  nuisance.  I am  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  parents  who  are  of  immoral  character,  and  are 
the  inmates  of  workhouses,  should  not  have  the  custody 
or  control  of  their  children,  and  that  the  habitual 
casuals  and  tramps  should  be  detained  until  they  have 
completed  a certain  amount  of  work,  and  that  they 
should  be  fed  on  the  very  plainest  food.  Photographs 
of  tramps  should  be  taken,  and  the  Guardians  should 
be  empowered  to  send  back  persons  to  their  own  dis- 
tricts. 

11431.  To  Mr.  Muenaghan. — The  old  and  respect- 
able poor  might  be  boarded  out  instead  of  being  main- 
tained in  the  workhouse.  Pensioners  also  might  be 
so  treated,  the  pension  being  retained  and  the  cost 
deducted.  I do  not,  from  my  own  experience,  think 
favourably  of  the  proposal  to  have  unions  confined 
strictly  to  counties.  Downpatrick  and  Newry  Work- 


houses  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Co.  Down  and  1 1 
keep  all  classes  in  those  workhouses.  T’would  ? 
local  hospitals  in  every  union  as  it  now  exists  “? 
would  be  in  favour  of  enabling  Guardians  tnU,  i 
out  the  sick  in  other  hospitals  than  their  own.  I 
m favour  of  boarding  out  children;  but  in  a win 
managed  institution,  when  children  attend  National 
tioimble  1 d°  ^ ***  h°W  m6tltutions  could  be  objoc- 

11432.  Mr.  Muenaghan.— Have  you  any  suggestion 
Jnak,e  “I  the  score  of  illegitimate  children 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them  ? — I think  im 
moral  parents  should  not  have  the  custody  of  their 
clnidren.  If  the  mothers  of  these  illegitimate  children 
them*1111101^  * wou^  110t  aH°w  them  to  have  control  of 

H433.  As  regards  the  mothers  themselves,  should 
something  better  than  the  workhouse  be  provided  for 
tnem— more  of  a reformatory  character  ?— Yes  • 
anything  that  would  give  them  a chance.  They  should 
be  taken  away  from  workhouse  associations.  I t.liir.L- 
the  great  thing  should  be  to  get  the  children  properly 
brought  ud.  This  class  of  mother  is  not  a very  desir- 
able person  to  bring  up  children.  Women  who  were 
not  really  bad,  but  who  had  been  led  into  temptation, 
should  not  be  sent  to  the  workhouse. 

U434.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  the 
Guardians  power  to  arrange  with  some  religious  com- 
munity to  make  provision  for  these  children  ?— I think 
that  is  a good  idea. 

11435.  Our  idea  is  to  get  rid  of  an  evil  so  glaring 
as  that  in  the  country  ? — I quite  agree  with  you. 

11436.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of 
tramps — would  it  be  enough  to  give  the  Guardians 
power  of  detention  ? — I think  habitual  tramps  should 
be  treated  as  prisoners  and  criminals. 

11437.  You  think  they  should  be  brought  under  police 
supervision  ? — I do.  Their  photographs  should  be 
taken,  and  if  they  were  proved  to  be  habitual  tramps 
they  should  be  placed  under  police  supervision. 

11438.  Mr.  Harper. — Have  you  known  instances 
where  the  Guardians  have  ordered  the  prosecution  of 
parents  for  the  desertion  of  their  children,  and  where 
the  parents  were  arrested  and  punished  1— Yes ; they 
were  sentenced  to  from  one  to  three  months’  imprison- 
ment. 

11439.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  such  parents, 
when  they  came  out  of  jail,  should  be  given  the  care 
of  their  children  ? — No  ; and  that  is  the  reason  I have 
offered  a suggestion  on  the  subject. 

11440.  And  don’t  you  think  it  desirable  and  fair 
that  the  State  should  have  some  control  over  such  chil- 
dren, and  have  them  sent  to  some  institution  analogous 
to  an  industrial  school? — Yes. 

11441.  You  think  there  should  he  power  given  to 
detain  the  children? — I do. 

11442.  And  also  some  power  to  make  the  father  con- 
tribute towards  the  support  of  his  children  1— Yes. 

11443.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — What  course  do  the  Guar- 
dians adopt  in  order  to  place  themselves  in  loco  parentis 
in  such  cases  ? 

Mr.  Harper. — You  will  get  that  from  Mr.  Robb,  the 
clerk  of  the  Castlereagh  Rural  District  Council.  _ 

Witness. — I remember,  a short  time  ago,  while  this 
Commission  was  sitting,  being  at  Belfast  Workhouse, 
and  being  struck  with  one  or  two  cases.  One  of  these 
was  that  of  a nice  young  woman  who  had  three  ille- 
gitimate children,  and  she  was  admitted  to  the  house. 
She  told  me  she  had  been  housekeeper  to  a farmer 
in  Carlow,  who  was  the  father  of  two  of  these  chil- 
dren, and  she  was  going  from  one  workhouse  to  another. 
She  stayed  three  days  in  the  workhouse.  On  the  fourth 
day  I was  driving  to  Holvwood.  and  observed  this  un- 
fortunate woman  with  three  little  children  on  the 
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road.  On  being  asked  why  she  had  left  Belfast  Work- 
house  she  stated  that  she  came  out  to  look  for  some 
work,  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  was  returning  to 
the  workhouse. 

11444.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Should  some  power  be 
oiven  to  the  Guardians  to  enable  a woman  to  follow 
the  father  of  the  child  for ' its  support  ? — Certainly  ; 
I think  so.  But  I believe  they  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  is  difficult  under  the  Irish 
law ; but  the  English  and  Scotch  have  more  extensive 
powers. 
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Mr.  Harper. — In  Ireland  they  can  in  theory,  but  jan  . j jqqj 

not  in  practice.  The  woman  can  get  a civil  decree  ; ' L 

but  it  is  worth  no  money.  Colonel  John 

Chairman. — There  is  no  practical  remedy?  M‘Cance. 

Mr.  Harper. — No  practical  remedy. 

11445.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  in  such  cases  there 
is  a difficulty  in  convincing  the  magistrates. 

Witness. — It  is  a matter  that  would  have  to  be  gone 
about  with  great  discretion. 

Chairman. — In  such  cases  corroboration  would  be 
required. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Robb,  Assistant  Clerk  of  Belfast  Union  and  Clerk  of  Rural  District  Council  of  Castlereagli, 
examined. 


11446.  Chairman. — What  do  the  Guardians  do  with 
children  whose  parents  are  bad  characters — do  they  ever 
pass  resolutions  placing  themselves  in  loco  parentis  1 — 
I don't  know  that  thev  have  actually  taken  any  action. 
The  matter  is  generally  left  in  the  hands  of  a Com- 
mittee. 

11447.  Have  the  Guardians  passed  any  resolutions 
on  the  subject  ? — They  have  not  passed  any  general  reso- 
lution. If  thev  pass  a resolution  it  is  one  dealing 
with  a particular  case.  My  opinion  is  they  have  in 
such  cases  placed  themselves  in  loco  parentis  as  far  as 
they  were  able. 

11448.  And  have  placed  themselves  in  loco  parentis 
where  the  parents  were  criminals? — Yes.  I remember 
cases  where  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  have  boarded  the  children  out. 

11449.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Was  there  any  trouble  in 
connection  with  these  children  so  boarded  out? — Yes; 
that  is  the  difficulty  in  boarding  out  that  class  of  child. 
The  parents  haunt  the  places  where  the  children  are 
kept  and  cause  annoyance  to  the  foster-parent.  There 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  some  provision  made  for 
restraining  them  from  giving  annoyance  in  this  way. 

11450.  Mr.  Harper. — The  instances  where  foster- 
parents  have  received  trouble  in  this  way  are  very  few  ? 
—Very  few.  (1)  I am  of  opinion  that  the  existing  unions 
in  the  county  of  Down  should  be  dissolved  ana  be  re- 
arranged, and  for  this  purpose  that  Newtownards,  Kil- 
keel,  and  Lisburn  should  cease  to  exist.  The  work- 
houses  at  Banbridge,  Downpatrick,  and  Newry  would 
afford  more  accommodation  for  inmates  than  would  be 
required.  Having  regard  to  the  proximity  of  New- 
townards Workhouse  to  the  Belfast  Union  Workhouse 
the  former  appears  to  me  to  be  superfluous.  In  ad- 
justing the  boundaries  of  the  new  unions  I suggest 
that  the  dispensary  districts  of  Comber,  Newtownards, 
and  Bangor  should  be  added  to  Belfast  Union.  The 
reason  I suggest  that  the  transfers  should  be  by  dis- 
pensary districts  is  to  avoid  claims  for  compensation 
which  might  be  made  by  the  existing  officers,  whose 
positions  would  otherwise  be  injuriously  affected.  If 
the  dispensary  medical  officer  be  transferred  to  another 
authority  no  claim  for  compensation  could  possibly 
arise.  Speaking  of  compensation  to  officers,  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  compensation  payable  on  the  abolition 
of  a.  union  will  not  be  a loss,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
saving  to  the  ratepayers  ; the  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation will  be  necessarily  less  than  the  salaries  an’d 
emoluments  receivable  by  the  existing  officers,  whilst 
no  great  increase  will  be  required  in  the  salaries  of 
officers  remaining  in  the  workhouses  which  are  not  to 
be  abolished.  I have  to  point  out  that  the  Belfast 
ratepayers  have  to  support  a great  many  persons  coming 
from  adjoining  unions.  It  would  not  be  correct  to 
Scribe  those  persons  as  “tramps”  or  “casuals,"  as 
1 find  that  many  of  them  remain  for  very  considerable 
periods  in  the  Belfast  Workhouse.  I have  had  statis- 
tics taken  from  the  workhouse  register  for  a few  weeks 

r®"dom  with  the  following  result: — Week  ending 
ath  May  last,  368  persons  admitted,  of  whom  36  did 
not  belong  to  the  Belfast  Union : there  were  8 from 
■Newtownards,  4 from  Downpatrick,  7 from  Lisburn, 
omers  from  Newry,  Lurgan,  Larne,  &c.  Week  ending 
r~r“  June,  36  similar  cases  out  of  a total  of  307. 

iuly>  52  out  of  286-  8th  August,  47  out  of  334 ; 

September,  37  out  of  333.  With  regard  to  the 
j “Urn  Union,  which  is  situated  partly  in  County 
- ntrnn  and  partly  in  County  Down,  I am  of  opinion 
iat  it  also  should  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  dispen- 

ry  districts  of  Dunmurray,  Ballylesson,  Drumbeg, 
tria  j-nrn  sll0uld  be  added  to  Belfast  Union.  I 
c a direct  attention  to  the  proximity  of  Lisburn 
I Workhouse  ; they  are  not  more, 

nould  think,  than  about  six  or  seven  miles  apart, 


and  it  seems  to  me  wasteful  to  have  both  institutions  Mr.  J.  W. 
fully  equipped  for  workhouse  purposes.  Of  course,  in  Robb, 
the  event  of  the  abolition  of  Newtownards  and  Lisburn 
Unions  taking  place  a portion  of  each  workhouse  should 
be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  emergency 
cases,  accidents,  &c.  Newtownards  Workhouse  is  cer- 
tified to  accommodate  1,262  persons ; there  are  only 
276  inmates  at  present.  Lisburn  Workhouse  accommo- 
dates, I believe,  1,040,  and  at  present  there  are  only 
243  inmates.  (2.)  I doubt  whether  any  portion  of 
either  Newtownards  or  Lisburn  Workhouse  would  be 
considered  suitable,  according  to  modern  ideas,  for 
the  purpose  of  a lunatic  asylum  ; but  this  is  a matter 
I leave  to  medical  authorities  to  decide.  (3.)  I am  of 
opinion  that  Newtownards  and  Lisburn  Workhouses 
could  be  utilised  for  the  accommodation  of  a certain 
class  of  paupers,  viz.,  the  aged  and  infirm  in  Belfast 
Workhouse.  I do  not  quite  understand  the  sugges- 
tion in  Query  No.  3 (6)  as  to  combining  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  Poor  Law  relief ; nor  do  I understand  for 
what  purpose  or  purposes  such  combination  would  be 
advantageous.  With  regard  to  the  boarding-out  of 
workhouse  inmates  I do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all 
practicable  for  any  class  other  than  children.  I should 
be  glad  to  see  the  power  to  board  out  children  largely 
extended,  notwithstanding  the  objection  to  relieving 
parents  of  their  responsibilities.  I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  forcibly  depriving  parents  who  are  unable  to 
properly  maintain  their  children  of  the  custody  of 
such  children — I refer  to  “ casuals  ” and  the  habitual 
pauper  class,  who  never  do  anything  for  their  offspring, 
but  who  spend  their  lives  in  roaming  over  the  country 
or  in  dwelling  in  workhouses  at  the  cost  of  the  rate- 
payers. (4.)  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  union  rating., 
as  it  exists  at  present  for  all  poor  law  purposes.  To 
make  the  ratepayers  of  an  impoverished  electoral  divi- 
sion solely  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor- 
of  that  division  is,  in  plain  English,  to  tax  the  poor 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  thereby  allowing  the  richer 
ratepayer  to  escape  his  proper  share  of  taxation,  and 
tending  to  make  the  poor  still  poorer.  (7.)  Existing. 

Poor  Law  Relief  Acts  provide  for  the  repayment  of 
relief  by  persons  who  are  able  to  contribute  wholly  or  in. 
part  for  the  cost  of  their  treatment.  I am  not  aware  • 
that  any  extension  of  this  principle  is  required. 

(8.)  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  “ tramps  ” and 
“ casuals,”  I am  of  opinion  that  persons  of  this  class 
should  be  detained  for  increasing  periods  in  work- 
houses.  I am  aware  that  it  may  be,  and  is,  argued 
that  “ tramps  ’’  are  not  necessarily  criminals,  and  that, 
their  personal  liberty  should  not  be  interfered  with,, 
but  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a burden 
on  the  State,  and  that  their  existence  is  a constant 
menace  to  the  safety  of  property,  I fail  to  recognise 
that  they  possess  any  rights  whatever.  It  is  cer- 
tainly better  to  house  them  in  a workhouse  than  to 
have  them  roving  over  the  country  in  a state  of  semi- 
starvation, with  every  temptation  to  steal  anything 
they  can  get  their  hands  on,  and  I therefore  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  forcibly  detained 
in  workhouses. 

11451.  Chairman. — In  regard  to  these  cases  you 
speak  of  coming  to  Bedfast  Union  from  adjoining 
unions,  and  for  which  the  Belfast  ratepayers  have  to 
pay,  are  they  sick? — No.  I have  here  a case  from 
Downpatrick,  which  remained  in  the  body  of  the  house 
for  102  days. 

11452.  Any  sick  treatment? — No.  There  is  another 
case,  where  two  persons  from  Larne  and  Lurgan  re- 
mained in  Belfast  Workhouse  for  186  days. 

11453.  Did  you  look  into  these  cases  to  see  their 
object  in  seeking  admission? — Time  would  not  permit 
me  to  do  so. 
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Jan  11  1904.  H454.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  from  Belfast  are  in 

' L ' adjoining  unions  ? — I don’t  know ; I don’t  think  any 

Mr.  J.  W.  poor  person  would  go  from  Belfast. 

®°kb.  11455.  But  did  you  make  any  inquiry? — I had  no 

means  of  ascertaining.  The  treatment  in  Belfast  is  ad- 
mittedly superior.  I don’t  think  you  would  find  many 
from  Belfast  in  other  unions.  I have  here  the  case 
of  a person  aged  sixty,  infirm  ward,  from  Lisburn, 
who  remained  thirty  days  in  Belfast  Workhouse.  A 
woman  and  child  from  Crumlin  stopped  126  days  ; one 
person  from  Newtownards  161  days ; two  persons  from 
Killyleagh,  65  days  each ; three  more  persons  from 
Newtownards,  68  days,  28  days,  and  19  days,  respec- 
tively. There  were  also  cases  of  a similar  nature  from 
Lisburn. 

11456.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  what  do  you  suggest 
regarding  that  ? — As  the  Belfast  ratepayers  have  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Newtownards  folk  I suggest 
an  extension  of  the  boundary  in  that  direction,  and 
also  towards  Lisburn. 

11457.  Chairman. — An  extension  of  the  union  boun- 
dary?— Yes.  The  proximity  of  Newtownards  and  Lis- 
burn Workhouses  to  Belfast  seems  to  me  an  extrava- 
gance. There  might  be  a saving  effected  to  all  the 
unions  named  by  removal  of  the  staff.  Then  there  is 
the  question  of  providing  another  workhouse  in  Bel- 
fast, for,  as  Dr.  Bigger  has  pointed  out  in  his  report, 
the  city  of  Belfast  Workhouse  is  overcrowded,  and  we 
cannot  erect  more  buildings  there. 

11458.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  keep  a work- 
house  in  Lisburn,  where  there  is  a county  infirmary  ? — 
I have  covered  that.  I am  meeting  a general  argu- 
ment. As  to  Query  2,  we  have  1,200  of  that  class. 

11459.  This  is  a time  of  year  when  you  have  more  of 
this  class? — We  have  a large  number  of  them  con- 
stantly. 

11460.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — As  to  infirmary  inmates, 
has  the  question  ever  been  decided  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Guardians.  You  seem  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  Guardians  can  charge  for  maintenance  or  the 
actual  cost  of  the  inmate  while  in  the  infirmary  if 
the  Guardians  so  desire  ? — I do  think  that. 

11461.  Are  you  aware  it  is  not  the  case  in  practice  ? 
— I am  aware  they  do  charge. 

11462.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  is  the  actual  cost? — The 
average  cost  of  medicine  and  medical  treatment,  5s.  lOd. 
per  week. 

11463.  That  is  not  near  the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
some  cases  ? — That  is  only  the  average  cost. 

11464.  Do  you  think  7s.  6 d.  is  enough  to  charge  a 
person  going  in  there — a stranger — for  treatment  of 
fever — a person  who  paid  no  rates?  Do  you  think 
that  is  fair  to  the  ratepayers  ? — I do  not. 

11465.  Chairman. — Would  you  approve  of  an  ex- 
tension of  powers  in  this  connection  ? — Yes. 

11466.  To  enable  the  Guardians  to  recover  the  full 
cost? — If  that  is  the  intention  of  Query  3 I would  be 
strongly  in  favour  of  an  extension  in  that  direction 
for  special  cases. 

11467'.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — We  are  informed  that  it 
costs  at  least  14s.  a week  to  provide  the  necessaries 
for  a hospital  patient.  The  Guardians  don’t  charge 
anything  like  that  at  present  ? — They  have  no  power. 

11468.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  Guardians  have  only 
power  to  charge  to  the  extent  of  the  average  cost,  and 
a case  may  go  into  the  infirmary  requiring  an  opera- 
tion, and  involving  a cost  of  several  pounds.  The 
query  is — “ How  far,  in  the  case  of  people  not  desti- 
tute, it  would  be  desirable  to  expect  payment?”  I 
say  there  is  a system  of  payment  in  force,  and  the 
query  was  puzzling  to  me. 

11469.  Chairman. — It  is  to  enable  the  Guardians  to 
recover  all  the  expenditure  on  cases? — If  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  query  that  is  very  desirable — to  give 
the  Guardians  a discretion  in  the  matter.  I may  say, 
with  respect  to  the  query,  that  it  puzzled  the  Guardians. 

Chairman. ---The  queries  are  a general  hint  to  open 
their  minds. 

Mr.  _ Harper. — There  could  be  a scale  fixed  by  the 
Guardians,  with  the  aid  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Chairman. — Without  a scale,  supposing  they  ex- 
pended £7  or  £8  on  an  operation,  they  should  have 
power  to  recover  that  from  people  able  to  pay. 

11470.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— At  present  Guardians 
cannot  recover  more  than  the  average  cost — and  you 
think  there  should  be  an  extension  ?— I do. 

11471.  As  to  tramps,  what  would  be  the  maximum 
time  you  think  they  should  be  detained  ?— It  would  be 
hard  to  say. 


11472.  Chairman. — Would  you  snv  ,,r,  ■. 
months  ?-Certainly.  * P S1* 

11473.  Mr.  MmmiOHiS.-Wojld  ,„u  flank  ttst 
ample?— For  an  inmate  employed  remuneratively 
11474.  Are  you  troubled  with  many  of  the 
class  m Belfast?— A large  proportion  of  the  filr" 
given  apply  to  vagrants.  With  regard  to  the  proZ 
to  have  the  boundaries  of  the  county  borough  3 
the  union  coterminous,  I am  at  a loss  to  find  any  Z 
son  for  that  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Referent 
was  made  to  other  parts,  where  hardships  arise  T 
have  never  heard  of  a hardship,  financial  or  other 
wise,  here.  I think  the  hardship  is  with  the  Belfast 
ratepayer.  A person  who  lives  a short  distance  outside 
Belfast  enjoys  a ready  market  and  high  prices,  and  his 
poor  rates  are  diverted  to  adjoining  unions  instead  of 
coming  into  Belfast,  from  which  he  derives  his  income 
11475.  Chairman. — You  mean  people  who  have  busi- 
ness places  _ in  Belfast  ?— Adjoining  farmers.  Take 
Bangor,  for  instance,  which  is  peopled  by  Belfast  mer- 
chants. If  they  lived  in  the  Belfast  Union  boundary 
they  would  contribute  to  the  poor-rate  of  the  Belfast 
Union  ; but,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  contribute  to 
Newtownards.  It  is  in  Belfast  these  people  make  their 
money.  That  is  certainly  no  hardship  to  them. 

11476.  They  would  have  to  pay  more  in  Belfast  than 
in  Newtownards  ? — Perhaps  so. 

11477.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — Surely,  the  county  in 
which  they  reside  has  a claim  upon  them? — “County" 
is  only  a geographical  expression. 

11478.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  entitled  to  whatever 
benefits  there  are  rather  than  that  they  should  go  to  a 
neighbouring  county  ? — This  is  a poor-rate  question  not 
affecting  county  rates  in  any  way. 

11479.  There  must  be  some  limit,  and  county 
boundaries  are  well  defined.  The  county  has  to  'ook 
after  its  roads,  and  why  should  it  not  look  after  its 
poor  also  ? — The  Board  of  Guardians  is  not  a county 
autliority.  In  a case  where  the  union  is  situated  in 
two  counties  there  would  be  great  difficulty. 

11480.  Don’t  you  see  something  in  it  to  recommend 
it  to  you  as  a man  of  business  that  a county  should 
manage  its  own  affairs  as  far  as  possible? — Its  own 
county  affairs. 

11481.  Is  the  Poor  Law  not  a county  matter?— I 
don’t  think  so. 

11482.  They  have  to  strike  the  rate  and  collect  it?— 
They  have. 

11483.  Is  that  not  everything — is  not  the  provision 
of  the  money  everything  ? — It  is.  They  collect  it  auto- 
matically, but  they  don't  administer  it,  except  for 
roads,  and  they  do  not  come  under  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration. 

11484.  Chairman. — We  have  not  got  the  case  of  a 
large  county  borough  until  we  came  here ; we  have  had 
a county  with  small  towns  1 — That  is  very  different. 

11485.  It  was  put  forward  that  the  County  Council 
should  be  the  head  authority  for  everything  in  to 
county.  Here  you  come  to  a city  large  and  wealthy, 
but  small  in  area,  which  makes  it  a different  question 
here — a case  in  which  a large  number  of  business 
people  live  outside.  The  objection  you  seem  to  have  to 
make  to  the  union  of  Belfast  being  coterminous  with 
the  county  borough  is  that  so  many  people  of  the  county 
borough  live  outside  it?— That  is  one  reason;  ana 
also  the  proximity  of  the  farmer  to  the  Belfast  marke . 
1>486.  The  union  of  Belfast  was  never  formed  so  as 
bring  in  all  the  people  who  get  benefit  from  proximity 
to  markets  ?— Quite  so.  The  union  was  formed  under 
circumstances  which  have  considerably  altered,  m 
growth  of  the  city  has  brought  about  these  changes,  a 
the  people  have  been  forced  to  go  to  the  suburbs, 
long  ago  the  city  had  to  be  extended  on  thi is  v ry 
taxation  question:  people  living  just  outside  tne 
boundary  were  escaping  from  payment  of  rates. 
no  physical  reason  for  the  suggested  change—tn 
union  of  Belfast  and  county  borough  should  be  mau 

coterminous.  , , . «*_  ... 

11487.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Would  it  not  simpiuya 
counts  very  much  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; in  the  p 
accounts  at  any  rate.  „ _ , how 

11488.  Would  it  not  economise?— I fa’i ?°. JL 
economy  could  be  effected,  as  far  as  I can  think 
thing.  _ 

11489.  Don’t  you  think  one  authority  is  better  tw^ 
two  in  a matter  of  that  kind  ? — If  it  was  prop  _ ^ 
the  County  Council  of  the  borough  should  be 
Law  administrators  there  might  be  sometni  g 
but  you  would  always  have  two  authorities. 
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not  heard  any  proposal  to  the  contrary.  You  will 
always  have  the  Board  of  Guardians  separate  from  the 
city  Corporation,  I take  it. 

11490.  Mr.  Harper. — The  District  Council  of  Castle- 
reash  is  exclusively  for  Down,  and  works  in  harmony 
with  the  County  Council  of  Down  ?— Yes  ; and  pos- 
tesses  a local  knowledge  the  coun  ty  does  not  possess. 


11491.  Chairman. — For  public  health  and  road  bu6i-  T , , 
Wssj-Yes. 

11492.  Mr.  Harper. — The  rate  is  struck  by  the  County  Mr.  J.  W. 
Council  of  Down  ? — Yes ; and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Robb. 
Rural  District  Council  or  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as 
the  case  may  be. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson,  Newtownards,  examined. 


Mr.  Thomson.— I desire  to  say,  in  a word  by  way 
of  preface,  that  the  statement  I have  to  make  is  as  from 
myself  personally,  and  I wish  to  state  that  the  answers 
to  the  queries  submitted  to  the  Newtownards  Board 
of  Guardians  are  simply  answers  adopted  by  the  Guar- 
dians. Any  statement  made  by  any  other  Guardian 
will  be  practically  on  his  own  behalf. 

11493.  Chairman. — Are  you  one  of  the  Guardians 
nominated  to  give  evidence  ?— No. 

11494.  Have  any  Guardians  been  nominated  to  give 
evidence  ? — Yes  ; two.  When  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  before  the  Guardians  it  was  only  considered 
for  a short  time — some  fifteen  minutes — and  the  views 
apparently  held  were  that  the  Committee,  having  con- 
sidered the  matter,  that  was  sufficient.  It  was  merely 
for  the  Guardians  to  adopt  a certain  course.  I hold 
views  diametrically  opposed  to  some  of  the  answers  to 
the  queries,  and  I propose  to  give  my  reasons. 

11495.  You  might  mention  your  views? — In  regard 
to  Query  1,  which  is  as  to  the  question  of  the  amalga- 
mation or  dissolving  of  unions,  I don't  think  any  ques- 
tion or  difference  of  opinion  can  exist — that  is,  that 
the  workhouses  are  too  numerous.  But  owing  to  what 
has  been  said  at  some  of  the  Inquiries,  I consider 
that  the  case  has  been  very  much  altered,  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  a recommendation  will  be  made  by 
you  that  the  workhouses  will  be  for  the  purposes  of  the 
infirm  and  destitute  old,  and  that  children  will  be 
boarded  out.  That  being  so,  I fail  to  see  any  necessity 
for  the  workhouses  in  Co.  Down  as  they  at  present 
exist,  and  I,  personally,  would  be  in  favour  of  the  work- 
houses,  and  the  property  of  the  workhouses,  being  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  proceeds  properly  invested.  To  my 
mind  one  workhouse  in  a county  for  infirm  and  desti- 
tute old  would  be  sufficient.  The  question  would  come 
in  as  to  making  provision  for  the  sick,  and  I would 
be  entirely  in  favour  of  extending  the  principle  or 
adopting  the  principle  that  is  being  urged — that  is,  to 
have  district  hospitals.  Some  call  them  cottage  hos- 
pitals ; and  I think  people  using  them  who  were  able 
to  pay  should  pay  the  whole  of  the  expense  incurred 
by  them,  and  that  in  respect  of  the  poor  who  at  present 
go  into  the  workhouses,  the  district  should  pay  a cer- 
tain sum  against  the  treatment  they  would  receive.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  that  sum  would  not  be  more  than, 
but  perhaps  very  much  less  than  they  cost  the  rate- 
payers at  the  present  time,  and  that  these  patients 
would  be  better  treated. 

11496.  Regarding  the  aged  and  infirm,  you  would 
approve  of  having  them  in  one  workhouse  ? — I would  ; 
I think  the  grievance  in  regard  to  this  question  is  a 
sentimental  one. 

11497.  In  Co.  Down  could  you  get  a central  work- 
house? — Downpatrick  would  be  the  most  central,  if 
you  consider  geographical  position. 

11498.  What  about  people  from  Newry? — There  is 
the  other  consideration  regarding  that  which  I approve 
of.  If  it  were  more  convenient  for  the  people  in  Newry 
to  go  to  an  adjoining  workhouse  let  the  charge  be  a 
charge  on  the  district  whence  they  came. 

11499.  Would  you  approve  of  another  course,  which 
would  enable  the  Guardians  to  keep  the  aged  and  infirm 
either  in  an  institution  or  board  them  out  ? — I hardly 
see  how  you  could  board  out  aged  and  infirm. 

11500.  Take  the  case  of  one  of  your  own  unions — 
Banbridge — where  out-door  relief  comes  to  nearly 
£3,000  a year ; it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  all  classes 
in  the  workhouse.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  better 
for  the  Banbridge  people  to  decide  whether  they  would 
seep  them  in  an  institution  or  adopt  boarding  out 
universally,  because  they  are  virtually  putting  into 
operation  a system  of  boarding-out  there  and  keeping 
np  two  systems  at  tremendous  cost? — A patient  going 
'?  ®°  a district  hospital  must  be  charged  on,  say,  the 
electoral  division. 

,11501.  I am  speaking  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  not  of 
the  sick? — Well,  I would  have  one  institution  for  them, 


and  whether  few  or  many,  I would  have  them  over  the  Mr.  J.  M. 
county.  I would  not  give  a discretionary  power  to  the  Thomson. 
Guardians. 

11502.  Would  you  give  a union  discretion  to  come 
to  a resolution  in  general  terms  as  to  whether  they 
would  adopt  in-door  or  out-door  treatment  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  I ask  you  to  consider  the  union 
of  Banbridge,  where  they  spend  nearly  £3,000  in  out- 
door relief? — But  that  out-door  relief  is  not 

11503.  It  is  for  the  aged  and  infirm? — That  is  the 
difficulty ; but  if  the  out-door  relief  means  supporting 
the  infirm  and  destitute  old  then  I would  be  in  favour 
of  these  coming  into  one  central  institution. 

11504.  Would  you  put  them  into  Downpatrick? — 

Yes,  undoubtedly ; if  it  was  decided  to  have  a new 
institution  erected.  You  have  Lurgan  and  you  would 
have  to  get  some  railway  centre. 

11505.  For  people  who  could  travel  by  railway? — 

Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I suggested  Downpatrick ; 
for  the  railway  from  Ballyroney  to  Newcastle  will  soon 
be  made,  and  the  facilities  for  travelling  will  be  greatly 
improved. 

11506.  If  you  were  to  have  a large  institution  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  side 
by  side  with  it  or  close  to  it  a hospital  capable  of  treat- 
ing a large  number  of  sick? — I see  no  objection  to 
making  provision  for  these ; but  the  question  of  these 
infirm  and  old  is  different. 

11507.  You  want  to  get  rid  of  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions ? — Clearly.  If  you  run  them  down  to  hospitals 
you  will  have  a comparatively  small  staff,  and  if  you 
keep  in  the  same  building  the  sick  and  the  aged  and 
infirm  all  over  the  country,  you  practically  leave  things 
as  they  are.  I want  you  to  get  one  central  institution, 
for  the  infirm  and  destitute  old. 

11508.  The  difficulty  I am  putting  to  you  is  this : 
you  are  moving  to  one  central  institution  in  the' 
county  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ; that  is  a class,  of  all. 
others,  who  are  poor  and  destitute.  These  people  will 
soon  get  sick,  and  when  they  get  sick  would  you  pro- 
pose they  should  be  moved  back.  They  might  be  in- 
capable of  removal,  say,  from  Newry  to  Downpatrick — 
you  would  have  to  treat  them  as  sick  in  the  immediate- 
neighbourhood  of  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — Yes. 

11509.  You  would  have  a large  county  hospital  under- 
the  Poor  Law  as  a sort  of  overflow  place? — Yes  ; I 
would  have  such  accommodation  as  would  meet  public 
requirements. 

11510.  It  would  of  necessity  be  large  ? — I would  hope 
it  would  not. 

11511.  You  would  propose  that  the  aged  and  infirm, 
when  they  became  sick,  should  go  into  the  Downpatrick 
District  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

11512.  And  to  what  district  would  you  say  they 
should  be  charged? — To  the  old  district.  It  would  be 
only  a transference  from  one  institution  proper  to. 
another  institution  proper  at  a different  rate  of  charge. 

11513.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Would  you  continue  the- 
same  area  of  rating  ? — As  regards  the  area  of  rating- 
my  opinion  is  this : you  must  adopt  the  principle  of' 
area  for  taxation  and  for  management,  and  the  whole 
question  is  what  that  area  shall  be.  I am  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  what  area  may  be  adopted,  but  the 
area,  to  my  mind,  should  be  a fair  and  reasonable  one, 
and  I fail  to  see  why  the  administrative  county  areas 
should  not  be  the  areas  for  all  purposes. 

11514.  Chairman. — For  the  administrative  county? 

— Yes. 

11515.  You  would  he  strongly  in  favour  of  that  for 
the  sick,  at  any  rate  ? — Yes. 

11516.  And  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — Yes  ; I would 
adopt  the  principle  of  administrative  county  areas  for 
all  purposes. 

11517.  Including  out-door  relief  ? — No  ; I will  modify 
that  slightly.  For  all  purposes  I think  the  areas  should 
be  co-extensive,.  but  for  out-door  relief  purposes  I 
would  not  make  the  whole  of  the  administrative  county 
the  area  for  that  charge.  I would  break  that  up;  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  broken  up,  for 
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Jan.  11,  1904.  otherwise  you  will  not  have  sufficient  control,  and  T 
— - consider  that  the  out-door  relief  may  be  administered 

Mr.  J.  M.  jn  8Dch  a way  as  to  press  most  hardly  on  certain  dis- 

inomson.  tricts.  It  was  felt  by  some,  and  by  me  very  strongly, 
that  the  out-door  relief  was  going  up,  and  we  wanted 
to  know  where.  We  had,  in  Newtownards  Union,  the 
figures  gone  into,  and  taking  three  years,  and  com- 
paring one  and  a half  years  with  another  one  and  a 
half  years,  we  found  the  out-door  relief  went  up  by 
£519  12s.  6 d.  We  further  found  that  in  the  urban 
district  of  Bangor,  where  the  population  had  gone  up 
considerably,  that  the  out-door  relief  was  actually 
down.  Now  the  system  adopted  in  Newtownards  is 
this,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes.  There  is  an  appli- 
cation for  out-door  relief,  and  if  the  Guardian  for  the 
district,  from  which  it  came  recommended  it  it  is 
passed  as  a matter  of  form.  I think  an  application  for 
out-door  relief  so  recommended  should  not  be  ques- 
tioned. I would  not  question  it  for  one. 

11518.  You  would  accept  infallibly  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  individual  representing  the  locality? — I 
would,  even  if  I doubted  the  case.  I would  hesitate 
questioning  it,  because  I would  say  the  individual 
Guardian  of  the  locality  should  know  best  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  I would  not  say  one  word 
against  it. 

11519.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Even  if  it  were  a union 
charge? — Even  so. 

11520.  Why  would  you  do  that? — Because  any  one 
who  adopted  such  a position  would  find  himself  abso- 
lutely of  no  value  either  to  his  own  district  or  to  the 
union. 

11521.  How  would  that  work  out  as  a guide  to 
follow? — In  this  way;  the  Guardians  might  put  their 
heads  together  and  decide  to  block,  say,  Mr.  Thom- 
son’s recommendation,  and  it  might  be  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  Mr.  Thomson  could  not  look  at  the 
minute  book  of  the  Guardians. 

11522.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  it  be  fair  to  other 
portions  of  a district  to  allow  one  man  to  have  a voice 
as  to  the  use  of  the  general  money  for  a particular 
locality?— I think  it  altogether  fair,  and  absolutely 
necessary,  that  there  should  be  different  areas  for  taxa- 
tion for  out-door  relief,  because  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  adequate  control  over  out-door  relief. 

11523.  You  would  revert  to  the  old  system  of  elec- 
toral divisional  relief? — Clearly.  In  connection  with 
that  I would  make  the  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  hospitals  just  the  same. 

11524.  Electoral  divisional  too? — Yes. 

11525.  Chairman. — For  hospitals? — Yes. 

11526.  I don’t  see  why  you  propose  to  make  the  hos- 
pitals the  same? — The  hospital,  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  refer  to  it,  is  different  to  what  is  passing  through 
my  mind.  Where  it  would  come  in  would  be  where 
people  who  are  not  destitute  poor,  but  contributed 
something  towards  the  expenses  of  going  to  the  hospital 
•or  infirmary.  At  present  the  patients,  or  some  person 
on  their  behalf,  paid  only  the  average  cost  of  treat- 
ment, which  I look  upon  as  a very  great  injustice.  The 
Newtownards  Guardians  had  a question  put  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  whether  they  could  not  charge 
a larger  amount  than  the  average  cost,  which  I felt 
was  totally  inadequate,  to  charge  certain  people  who 
were  both  willing  and  able  to  pay. 

11527.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a fair  extension 
of  the  law  to  enable  them  to  charge  ? — Yes  ; and  I 
would  extend  it  to  the  case  of  a poor  person  or  persons 
who  could  contribute  something.  I would  apply  that 
charge  to  cases  in  which  the  persons  might  go  to  the 
district  hospitals,  which  would  practically  take  the 
place  of  the  present  infirmaries.  But  in  the  case  to 
which  the  Chairman  refers,  where  a person  is  brought 
from,  say,  Newry  to  Downpatrick,  or  Newtownards  to 
Dmynpatrick,  or  Bangor  to  Downpatrick,  I would  make 
the  expenses  a county-at-large  charge. 

11528.  Are  you  in  favour  of  making  every  in-door  as 
weE  as  out-door  expenditure  an  electoral  division 
charge  ?— I don’t  think  it  would  be  worth  it. 

11529.  I don’t  see  why  you  seek  to  bring  in  the 
sick  ? — It  is  the  sick  who  are  able  to  pay  something. 

11530.  And  you  seek  to  bring  in  only  those  ? — Only 
those. 

11531.  Would  you  include  the  destitute  sick?— I 
would  make  the  destitute  sick  a county- at-large  charge 
— administrative  county  instead  of  nnion-at-large. 

11532.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  only  to  the  paying 
•person s_ you  would  Emit  the  electoral  division  charge  ? — 
Yes ; and  to  the  outdoor  relief.  As  to  Query  No.  2,  the 
answer  of  the  Newtownards  Guardians  was  that  the 
workhouse  in  the  dissolved  union  should  be  used  as  an 


auxiliary  asylum.  I am  entirely  averse  to  that  t 
look  on  an  auxiliary  asylum  in  a county  as  1 
two  sets  of  officials.  An  auxiliary  asylum  would  ^ 
be  equipped  as  well  as  the  principal  asylum  and  t 
that  extent  the  patients  would  not  have  the  same  l»n 
<*  m»«  >“  f«™»'  of  ejtendtag X 


fits. 

asylum. 

11533.  Dr.  Bigger.  —Has  the  Co.  Down 
arranged  to  do  so  ?— They  were  about  to  expend 
amount  of  money. 


already 


11534.  To  take  in  lunatics  from  the  whole  county? 

I think  that  was  the  intention  ; but  I don’t  know  Lk 
ciently  of  that  to  be  able  to  say. 

11535.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  take  away  from  the  asylum  the  harmless 
lunatics,  and  put  them  in  a place  by  themselves 
where  they  would  get  some  fresh  air  and  exercise  free 
from  noise  and  tumult  ?— Yes  ; if  you  had  some  sort 
of  a local  or  subsidiary  place. 

11536.  Could  they  be  kept  at  a smaller  cost?— 
Clearly ; I am  in  favour  of  that ; but  if  you  say  an 
auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  that  carries  with  it,  to  my 
mind,  the  idea  of  a separate  staff.  1 

11537.  A separate  staff  on  a less  costly  scale?— I 
don’t  think  you  could  have  a separate  staff  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  ratepayers.  I don’t  think  the  benefit 
would  be  anything  much. 

11538.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
where  it  has  been  found  they  can  be  kept  for  £16  per 
annum? — That  is  a question  on  which  you  will  get 
the  information.  I would  like  to  see  the  expenses  kept 
down ; but  I would  not  advocate,  here  or  anywhere 
else,  anything  that  was  not  calculated  to  benefit  the 
position  of  these  people,  for  whom  every  consideration 
should  be  shown.  In  that  connection,  some  time  sgo 
a person  was  going  to  give  a large  sum  towards  pro- 
viding a central  institution  for  epileptics,  but  the 
project  has  fallen  through. 

Chairman. — It  has  been  renewed  again  lately. 

Witness. — I am  glad  to  hear  it.  I don’t  see  for 
the  life  of  me  how  a county  workhouse  could  he  con- 
verted into  a sanatorium  for  consumption.  If  it  could 
be.  I should  be  glad ; but  a proper  site  should  be  ob- 
tained for  consumptive  patients,  and  they  should  be 
subjected  to  treatment  suitable  to  their  disease.  Take, 
for  example,  Newtownards  Workhouse.  I fail  to  see 
how  it  could  be  converted  into  a sanatorium  for  con- 
sumptive patients. 

11539.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  about  Kilkeel?— I 
don’t  know  sufficient  of  it  to  say  anything  about  it 
As  to  No.  3 query,  I have  practically  answered  it. 
When  inmates  came  from  one  union  to  another  the 
union  from  which  they  came  should  pay.  The  only 
difficulty  I see  in  connection  with  that  would  be  the 
boarding  out  of  children.  There  is  no  difference  o£ 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  boarding  out  children 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  interests  of  the  children  them- 
selves, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large.  I do 
disagree  with  some  of  those  who  have  given  evidence. 
Mr.  C.  Miscampbell  gave  evidence  as  to  providing  a 
little  cottage,  and  giving  sufficient  to  keep  old  people 
who  liad  gone  past  their  day  for  work.  I am  wholly 
averse  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I don’t  think  that 
plan  should  be  adopted  at  -all.  There  may  be,  and 
I make  no  doubt  there  are,  cases  where  people  suffer 
hardship — people  who  have  lived  respectable  lives,  and 
are  entitled  to  better  treatment  than  the  workhouse ; 
but  I say,  on  the  other'  hand  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  those  who  are 
really  deserving  and  those  who  are  not,  and  I can 
fancy  a Guardian  who  gave  expression  to  his  opinions 
honestly  and  truthfully  against  perhaps  some  two  old 

Ble,  getting  the  contempt  of  the  people  of  the 
ity.  It  would  not  work  out  in  practice. 

11540.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a standard  to 
meet  requirements  ? — I would  not  attempt  it.  An,  ‘ 
Query  4,  the  answer  of  the  Guardians  is  that  Article 
15  in  the  old  system  might  be  abolished,  and  that  t 
dispensary  books  should  be  inspected  by  a dispensary 
committee.  That  is  really  the  reply  to  that  question- 
Now  I consider  that  the  whole  Poor  Law  administr 
tion  should  he  amended.  The  law,  as  I am  inf“®  , 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  is  that  a member 
the  Board  of  Guardians  has  got  no  right  to  go 
the  clerk’s  office  and  ask  to  see  the  minute  boo 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  unless  when  the  Boar 
sitting.  In  other  words,  that  the  Board  of 
are  trustees  for  the  ratepayers  nominally,  but  P 
tically  had  no  power  except  in  meeting  assem  ‘ 
That  is  what  the  Local  Government  Board  tol 
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T„  or00f  of  that  I will  tell  you  what  took  place  in 
Newtownards.  An  affidavit  was  placed  before  the 
p..rd  of  Guardians,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
ri  e Local  Government  Board  without  ever  having  been 
r^d  to  the  Guardians.  I proposed  a resolution  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  asked  to  furnish 
a cqdy  of  that  affidavit.  I did  not  carry  the  resolution. 

I wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject, 
*nd  they  informed  me  it  was  not  usual  to  supply  copies 
?,f  their  documents.  There  is  a case  in  point  m regard 
to  which  I speak  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  in  regard 
to  which  there  was  a surcharge. 

11541.  Chairman. — Was  the  surcharge  paid? — The 
surcharge  was  paid. 

11542.  You  made  objection  ?— Yes.  I give  you  that 
as  a practical  illustration  of  how  the  Guardians  have 
no  control.  Say,  for  instance,  one  Guardian,  or  two 
Guardians,  want  certain  information,  and  the  majority 
.of  the  Guardians,  in  their  wisdom  and  judgment  think 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not  have  the  informa- 
tion, they  have  only  to  say  “No.”  I hold  every 
Guardian  has  a right  to  inspect  every  book  and  docu- 
ment in  connection  with  the  business  of  his  Board,  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  members  of  a firm, 
•where  every  member  of  the  firm  has  a right  to  investi- 
gate all  books  and  documents,  with  this  proviso,  that 
any  examination  or  inspection  shall  be  reasonable, 
and  shall  not  interfere  with  the  officers  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

11543.  Mr.  Murnaghan.—  Did  you  press  the  ques- 
tion?—As  far  as  I could. 

11544.  Chairman. — You  pressed  it  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  get  a surcharge  made  and  paid? — This  was 
subsequent.  I have  not  addressed  any  member  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject. 

11545.  Except  Mr.  Murnaghan  ? — No.  The  law 
should  be  altered.  The  responsibility  should  be  either 
with  the  Guardians  as  a board,  or  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  act,  because  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  all  powerful. 

11546.  You  propose  that  each  of  the  Guardians  should 
have  the  same  power  of  inspection  and  overhauling  as 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  as  a whole  ?— Certainly.  Why 
should  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  have  a 
lesser  privilege  or  right  than  the  ordinary  Local 
Government  elector  has  in  connection  with  the  books 
■of  every  Urban  Council,  Rural  Council,  and  County 
Council  ? 

11547.  He  has  his  powers  in  that  capacity? — Not  as 
regards  a Board  of  Guardians. 

11548.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  want  the  Guardians 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Urban  Council? — 
Clearly  so,  for  they  are  equally,  if  not  more  important. 
I wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject, 
because  I was  confident  regarding  the  law. 

11549.  I hope  they  supported  the  law  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
they  support  the  law  where  it  suits  them.  They  wrote 
me  on  the  24th  December,  calling  my  attention  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  Section  29  of  the  Poor  Law 
Relief  Act — “ That  no  Guardian  shall  have  power  to 
act  in  virtue  of  his  office,  except  as  a member  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,”  and  also  pointing 
out  that  under  Article  10  of  the  Union  Accounts  Order 
“ there  is  no  provision  giving  local  government  electors 
a legal  right  to  inspect  documents  belonging  to  Boards 
of  Guardians."  That  section  refers  to  tna  duty 
of  the  clerk  to  the  Urban  Council  sending  to  the  clerk 
of  the  union  a copy  of  the  poor  rate  portion  of  the 
Tate  book,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
ratepayers  at  all  reasonable  times.  Agreements  are 
not  open  for  inspection — agreements  under  which  pay- 
ments are  made.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a rascally 
business.  Payment  is  made  under  an  agreement,  and 
I may  happen  to  know  that  that  agreement  is  not  being 
carried  out  either  in  the  law  or  the  spirit,  and  yet  I, 
as  a Guardian  or  ratepayer,  have  no  right  to  see  that 
agreement.  That  is  the  law  as  carried  out  in  New- 
townards. 

11550.  Chairman.— Your  suggestion  is  that  the  ex- 
isting law  should  be  changed  in  order  that  individual 
Guardians  should  have  more  rights  and  privileges  as 
regards  inspection? — Precisely.  With  regard  to 

■Query  5,  it  is  practically  answered  in  the  other.  You 
would  require  a rearrangement  of  your  hospital  accom 
modation,  except  as  regards  the  fever  hospital ; and 
it  is  all-important.  On  last  Saturday  I saw  by  the 
newspapers  there  was  a communication  regarding  the 
fever  hospital.  That  has  been  considered  time  and 
again.  There  is  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  Glasgow, 
and  communications  are  received  at  Newtownards  and 
Bangor  “to  take  precautions  against  it.”  I think 


there  should  be  in  every  county  proper  accommodation,  jan  jj  1904. 
and  I look  upon  it  as  a very  serious  responsibility  ’ _1 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  not  discharging  Mr.  J.  M. 
their  duties,  and  that  proper  arrangements  in  this  Thomson, 
respect  are  not  made.  The  cost  would  be  comparatively 
small — the  cost  of  constructing  an  isolated  hospital. 

They  needed  no  officials  for  such  an  institution,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  epidemic.  Look  at  the  risk  the  people 
run  without  such  a hospital,  apart  from  the  expense. 

As  to  Query  6,  a more  economical  system  would  be  to 
go  back  to  the  system  of  electoral  division.  It  won’t 
work  against  the  deserving  poor. 

11551.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  is  something  to  be 
said  against  the  present  system  ? — There  is  everything 
to  be  said  against  it.  There  is  every  reason  why  t..e 
rich  should  assist  the  poor,  and  the  strong  should  assist 
the  weak ; but  there  should  be  a limitation.  And  if 
you  go  in  for  extended  areas  why  not  have  national 
taxation  instead  of  administrative  counties  or  smaller 
areas.  That  is  where,  to  my  mind,  the  abuses  might 
be.  Take  Bangor  or  Holywood  for  outdoor  relief  and 
some  other  purposes.  Clearly,  to  my  mind,  the  urban 
district  should  be  the  area,  and  in  other  cases  it  should 
be  electoral  division. 

11552.  Yon  are  aware  that  many  poor  leave  the 
country  and  go  into  the  towns  to  find  work,  and  after- 
wards become  chargeable  to  the  towns? — The  towns 
have  benefited  more  largely  than  the  rural  districts. 

11553.  The  only  benefit  the  towns  have  got  is  that  of 
union  rating,  and  in  the  matter  of  roads  ?—I  am  not 
so  sure  of  that.  If  people  leave  the  rural  district  and 
go  into  the  town  they  can  have  their  families  educated 
and  put  to  learn  trades,  and  then  they  can  enter  the 
mills  and  factories.  In  that  way  Belfast,  for  instance, 
benefits.  They  are  a source  of  revenue  and  profit  to 
those  who  employ  them,  and  if,  after  many  years,  they 
become  destitute,  I say  the  town  has  every  right  to 
pay  for  their  keep. 

11554.  That  may  be  in  the  case  you  instance ; but 
take  the  case  which  happens  frequently  of  a farmer  who 
has  been,  perhaps,  foolish  or  extravagant.  He  has  to 
go  to  the  town,  is  unable  to  provide  for  himself  and 
gets  out-door  relief.  Would  it  he  fair  to  tax  the  town 
for  the  support  of  that  man  ?— Certainly  ; because  that 
is  an  exceptional  case. 

11555.  Take  the  case  of  an  agricultural  labourer. 

He  becomes  incapacitated.  A farmer  won’t  employ  a 
man  who  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  a day’s 
work.  He  has  to  go  to  the  town.  Would  you 
put  the  burden  of  his  support  on  the  town  ? — 

I would  take  the  benefit  the  town  generally  has  de- 
rived, and  I would  not  compare  his  hardships  in  the 
town  with  those  of  the  labourer  in  the  country,  and 
those  of  the  small  farmer.  The  people  in  the  town 
know  nothing  of  the  lives  of  the  people  in  rural 
districts. 

11556.  The  poorer  class  in  rural  districts  are 
comparatively  happy  compared  with  their  fellows  in 
the  towns? — I live  in  country  and  town,  both.  The 
people  in  the  country  work  harder,  and  some- 
times can  hardly  earn  what  will  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life.  You  find  the  people  in  the 
town  leading  a very  different  life.  I agree  with 
you  that  there  may  lie  more  happiness  in  the  country, 
but  that  is  because  the  people  conduct  themselves  in  a 
different  way  from  those  in  the  town,  where  the  people 
are  paid  better  for  their  services. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  the  country  the  people  are 
free  from  the  mental  worry  and  absolute  destitution 
felt,  say,  in  Belfast. 

Witness.— You  don’t  suggest  that  the  labourer  in 
town  or  country  has  much  mental  worry  ? 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  the  country  the  people  have 
no  absolute  dread  of  hunger ; in  town  they  have,  which 
is  mental  worry  of  a very  severe  kind. 

PFitocss. — You  think  the  labourer  in  the  country  has 
no  mental  dread  of  being  provided  for  ? 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — Not  of  absolute  hunger. 

Witness. — And  that  man  goes  from  his  position  of 
happiness. in  the  country  to  the  town  to  have  a mental 
dread  of  going  to  the  workhouse  ? 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — He  has  to  leave  the  country 
by  ill-health  or  increasing  years. 

Witness. — I meet  you  there  right  away.  Say  that 
a person  living  in  the  town  becomes  destitute;  unless 
he  has  been  in  the  town  for  a certain  length  of  time 
he  will  be  a charge  on  the  district  from  which  he  came. 

Mr.  Murnaghan.— There  is  no  qualifying  period 
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Mr.  jTm. 
Thomson. 


Witness. — I take  it  this  Commission  will  recommend 
what  should  be  done — firstly,  in  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  secondly,  and  equally  in  the  interests 
of  the  destitute  poor  and  sick,  and  that  you  will  formu- 
late or  recommend  that  which  will  result  in  economy  to 
the  ratepayers,  with  benefit — at  least  without  loss  or 
hardship  to  the  destitute  poor  or  sick.  It  is  viewing 
the  Commission  from  that  standpoint  that  I have 
expressed  myself  as  I have  done.  But  to  keep  the 
ratepayers  right  you  must  of  necessity  curtail  your 
areas  of  taxation  for  out-door  relief. 

11557.  Chairman. — If  it  were  thought  that  the  elec- 
toral division  would  be  too  small  an  area  what  would 
you  think  of  the  dispensary  district? — Adopt  some 
other  name ; and  instead  of  adopting  the  whole  of  the 
dispensary  district  divide  the  present  dispensary  dis- 
tricts into  two  parts,  and  call  them  “ Dispensary, 
North,”  and  " South,”  and  so  on,  or  call  them  the 
urban  and  rural  portions.  A dispensary  district  might 
be  made  up  of  three  or  four  electoral  divisions.  In 
that  case  you  could  alter  the  boundaries  and  recast  them. 


11558.  Mr.  Muenaghan.— Your  view  is,  not  to  let 
the  town  have  the  benefit  of  the  union  rating  ? — As  it 
works  out  in  Bangor,  the  rating  there  for  Poor  Law 
purposes,  before  the  1898  Act  was  passed,  was,  perhaps, 
7d.  or  8d.  in  the  £ at  most. 

11559.  Chairman. — For  Poor  Law  purposes  only? — 
Yes;  that  would  include  the  public  health—1 Id.  in  the 
urban  district  and  8d.  in  the  rural,  and  under  the 
union  rating  it  was  about  Is.  in  the  £.  In  making 
this  statement  I have  not  been  interested  one  way  or 
the  other  as  to  whether,  in  a rearrangement,  it  would 
work  out  favourably  one  way  or  other.  I consider  the 
principle  right,  and  whether  in  actual  practice  it  would 
work,  out  in  favour  of  Bangor  would  not  influence  me, 


or  whether  Holy  wood,  by  being  joined  to  Belfast  „ ,, 
be  in  its  favour  or  against  it,  or  wlietW 
would  be  benefited  by  being  joined  to  ywood 

My  principle  i?  that  "you  sSUd 
tion  m administration,  and  once  you  adoot  thl taia' 
ciple  you  will  find  you  are  not  wrong,  XS  ST* 
might  lie  more  expense  in  the  working  of  Rj6-* 
actual  practice  as  regards  out-door  relief  To  1 m 
fident  that  the  Commission,  when  it  comnwlT 
.k.,g  of  evidence,  will  be  able  to  f.LB 
far  better  than  anything  I can  propose ; but  nn  n 
you  may  formulate  will  be  adopted  in  its  entireJ  ? 
satisfy  every  person.  As  to  tramps,  I don’t  thint* 
law  as  it  stands  has  been  carried  out  to  the 
might  be  As  I understand  it  tramps  can  & 

upon  to  do  a certain  amount  of  work  “““ 

11660.  Mr.  Mgrnaghan. — Only  foi  „ ie» 
that  is  so.  01 

11*0*.  Don’t  you  think  the  power  of  detention  should 
be  extended  ? I think  the  feeling  is  that  there  are 
very  few  tramps  would  work  three  hours  in  the  day 
If  they  did  three  hours'  work  at  breaking  stones  for 
three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  tramp  about.  If  you  do  away  with  two  or 
three  workhouses  in  a county  there  will  not  be  the  same 
facilities  for  tramps  going  from  one  workhouse  to 
another.  A suggestion  has  been  made  as  to  tramps 
being  made  to  report  themselves,  and  I think  that  is 
a splendid  idea.  It  would  be  well  to  have  them  under 
police  supervision,  and  masters  of  large  workhouses 
should  be  m a position  to  send  them  to  the  police 
barrack,  and  to  get  a ticket  or  intimation  that  they 
had  been  there  and  had  reported  themselves  to  the 
police.  That  would  give  the  police  a knowledge  regard- 
ing tramps  who  committed  crime,  and  it  would  be  of 
great  benefit. 


Mr.  George 
Diekson. 


Mr.  George  Dickson  examined. 


11561.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  New- 
townards  Board  of  Guardians  ?— Yes  ; I may  say,  be- 
fore you  ask  me  any  questions  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  nothing  being  done 
by  the  Newtowuards  Guardians  with  regard  to  an 
isolated  hospital,  that  there  has  been  nothing  left  un- 
done that  was  in  their  power  to  do.  An  arrangement 
was  made  by  the  Bangor  Urban  Council  and  the  New- 
townards  Urban  Council  and  the  District  Council,  and 
two  members  of  each  were  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  and  bring  it  to  an  issue.  Through  the  illness 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen  they  could  not  get  a meeting. 
A meeting  was  summoned  for  last  Friday,  and  I was 
the  only  member  of  the  six  who  put  in  an  appearance 
before  Dr.  Clibbom.  One  of  the  Urban  members  for 
Newtownards,  sent  a letter  stating  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a telegram  that  his  mother  had  taken  suddenly 
n £nd  ano.ther  membor  of  Die  Committee— Mr. 
Caughey  Clian-man  of  the  Distric  Council— had  been 
laid,  up  for  a week.  The  recommendation  of  Dr.  Clib- 
born  was  put  before  the  Guardians  on  Saturday  last 
a contractor  has  been  written  to,  and  in  a short  time 
pita?0  St<iPS  Wl11  ^ taken  t0  Provide  an  isolation  hos- 

11562.  What  are  the  views  of  your  Board  on  the 
question  of  amalgamation,  or  the  breaking  up  of 
unions  ?-— Having  regard  to  the  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion  of  Ireland,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  keeping 
up  the  different  workhouses,  we  consider  it  essentially 
necessary  that  there  should  be  amalgamation  of 
unions ; and  in  the  county  of  Down,  that  three  work- 
houses  would  be  quite  sufficient,  as,  for  instance,  New- 
townards  Workhouse  having  been  built  to  accommodate 
paupers,  and  having  an  average  of  254,  it  is 
that  amalgamation  is  necessary. 

11563.  What  do  you  look  on  as  Co.  Down  work- 
houses  ?— The  existing  six  or  seven  in  the  county. 

11564.  Banbridge,  Downpatrick,  Kilkeel,  Newry,  and 

BpUnsf^ardS  7,  Land  Lisburn  and  Lurgan,  and 
Belfast  is  partly  for  Co.  Down. 

idea  to' that  Banbridge,  Downpatrick, 
to  three  1—Yes‘  and  Newtown  ards  .should  be  reduced 

n566.  Mr.  Murnaghan— You  don’t  consider  the 
with  the  °rLur?at^  and  Lisburn  ?-No,  we  leave  that 
"AS*  Commission.  Having  heard  the  evidence  in 
Wet Partiof  the  county  you  Can  arrive  at  a 

iism  fU81®  tban,,we  couId  in  our  isolated  district. 

11567.  As  regards  the  breaking  up  of  unions  what 


are  the  views  of  your  Board?— The  vacant  workhouses 
could  be  handed  over  to  the  County  Council  or  other 
public  bodies  to  be  utilised  as  they  thought  best.  We 
would  recommend  strongly  one  in  the  county  as  a sana- 
torium for  consumptive  patients.  We  think  Kilked 
would  be  a proper  one  for  this  purpose ; but  regarding 
this  question  we  do  not  specify  any  unions. 

11568.  What  is  your  reply  to  Query  3 ? — We  recom- 
mend any  scheme  that  would  tend  to  avoid  the  sepa- 
ration of  old  couples,  as  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  such  should  be  allowed  to  remain  together. 

11569.  Chairman. — You  urge  the  boarding  out  of 
children? — Yes.  With  regard  to  the  recommendation 
put  forward  that  there  should  be  provided  a central 
situation  for  them  we  think  that  would  be  a repetition 
of  the  present  system,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  get  a home  in  the  rural  district,  and  let  them  attend 
the  ordinary  National  schools,  which  are  the  basis  of 
public  education. 

11570.  You  would  rather  have  them  attend  these 
schools  than  have  them  brought  to  an  institution?— 
Yes. 

11571.  As  to  Query  4,  what  is  the  answer  of  your 
Board  ? — Buie  6 of  Article  15  of  the  General  Bides  for 
the  government  of  dispensary  districts  respecting  the 
examination  of  dispensary  medical  officers’  books,  we 
consider  unsatisfactory,  and  we  recommend  a retain 
to  the  old  system  of  dispensary  committees  for  the 
better  examination  of  the  books,  records,  &c.  Our 
reason  for  that  was  this:  when  this  law  came  into 
force  doctors’  books  were  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and 
signed  by  the  Guardian  of  the  district  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  the  Guardians  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  only  a farce  passing  a thing  they  knew  nothing 
about.  The  old  system  in  Newtownards  was  this : we 
met  once  a month,  and  if  there  was  any  abuse  of  the 
system  they  knew  it ; but  at  present  we  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  finding  out.  We  do  the  next  best 
thing — we  send  the  relieving  officer  to  the  dispensary 
to  go  over  the  books. 

11572.  As  to  the  examination  of  the  books  the  <^7 
thing  you  want  is  the  old  dispensary  committee  back, 
again  ? — That  is  one  of  the  things  we  want. 

11573.  The  dispensary  committee  used  to  appo^ 
the  medical  officer  ?-g— We  don’t  touch  that  at  all. 

11574.  It  is  for  efficiency  in  the  work  you  make  the 
recommendation  ? — Yes. 
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11575.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  to  give  the  Guar- 
dians knowledge  of  how  the  doctor  is  doing  his  busi- 
es j_\Ve  have  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  in  the 
Co.  Down.  It  would  have  that  effect. 

11576.  Chairman. — What  is  your  Board’s  reply  to 
Query  6 ?— The  treatment  of  the  sick  in  this  infirmary 
is  of'  a satisfactory  character.  There  is  not  available 
means  for  the  proper  treatment  of  insane,  idiotic,  or 
paralytic  in  an  ordinary  workhouse. 

11577.  You  recommend  they  should  be  sent  to  asy- 
lums ? — Yes. 

11578.  Have  you  any  insane  or  idiotic  people  in 
your  workhouse  at  present? — Only  one  or  two  insane 
and  epileptic.  We  think  no  institutions  could  be  better 
for  the  insane  than  the  asylums,  which  are  set  apart 
for  their  treatment.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Down 
County  Council  added  to  their  farms  sixty  acres,  which 
are  bringing  in  a large  revenue  at  present. 

11579.  You  are  a member  of  the  Asylum  Commit- 
tee?— I am. 

11580.  What  is  the  reply  to  Queiy  7? — We  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  introduce  a 
system  of  payment  for  the  treatment  of  persons  who 
are  not  destitute.  This  matter  was  discussed,  and  we 
were  told  all  we  could  charge  an  ordinary  patient  was 
our  ordinary  outlay,  which  is  2s.  lid.  a week.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better,  and  that  the  public 
would  be  better  pleased — if,  when  they  went  into  the 
workhouse  hospital  they  would  pay  what  they  thought 
would  be  right  and  fair.  We  have  diphtheria  and 
scarlatina  patients,  and  all  we  can  charge  in  respect 
of  them  is  4s.  a week. 

11581.  You  think  that  within  reasonable  limits  the 
Guardians  should  have  absolute  discretion  to  charge 


think  it  fair  that  the  ratepayers  should  have  to  keep  an"  ^ 
up  people  who  were  quite  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  Mr.  Oeorge 
themselves.  Dickson. 


11582.  The  only  other  question  is  as  to  tramps. 
What  have  you  to  say  regarding  it?— That  has  been  a 
serious  question  with  us.  We  recommend  that  tramps 
or  casuals  admitted,  say,  on  Monday,  be  detained  in 
the  workhouse  over  Tuesday,  and  discharged  on 
Wednesday ; but  if  admitted  twice  within  two  months 
that  they  be  detained  two  clear  days,  and  that  in  each 
case  a task  be  given ; and  we  strongly  recommend  that 
for  the  males  the  breaking  of  a certain  quantity  of 
stones  each  day,  or  other  approved  of  useful  work,  and 
the  task  for  the  females  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
master  and  matron,  the  Guardians  having  the  power 
to  authorise  the  master  to  discharge  a casual  the  day 
after  admission,  if  he  (the  master)  considers  he  is  a 
bona  fide  workman  seeking  employment.  Provided 
the  casual  or  tramp  does  not  perform  the  task  set  him, 
the  master  should  have  the  power  to  bring  the  delin- 
quent immediately  before  a court  of  summary  juris- 
diction to  be  dealt  with  for  insubordination.  It  is 
from  Belfast  we  get  all  our  trouble  with  tramps.  We 
have  from  thirty  to  forty  from  Belfast.  They  come  in 
the  morning  and  return  in  the  evening.  If  this  ques- 
tion could  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  Poor  Law. 


11583.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
— Not  that  I know  of,  at  present. 

11584.  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson. — Does  your  statement 
as  to  the  examination  by  the  relieving  officer  of  the  dis- 
pensary apply  to  the  Newtownards  Dispensary  only  ? — 
I am  speaking  only  of  the  Newtownards  Dispensary. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Dickson,  Deputy  Chairman,  Newtownards  Board  of  Guardians,  examined. 


It  has  been  recommended  to  do  away  with  the  work- 
houses  at  Newtownards  and  Lisburn.  That  is  not  my 
idea ; I think  it  would  be  better  to  do  away  with  Ban- 
bridge  and1  Kilkeel  Workhouses.  By  joining  New- 
townards to  Belfast  we  would  be  largely  increasing  our 
rating,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Belfast  Guardians  are 
very  heavy. 

11585.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  Belfast  not  large 
enough? — I think  it  very  much  too  large. 

11586.  You  have  heard  that  the  Belfast  Guardians 
have  no  ground  on  which  to  erect  more  buildings  ? — 
Yes.  As  to  dispensary  districts,  I think  if  there  is  a 
redistribution  of  unions  there  should  also  be  a redis- 
tribution of  dispensary  districts.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Thompson’s  statement  as  to  inspecting  documents,  I 
have  been  a member  of  the  Newtownards  Board  of 


Guardians  for  twelve  years,  and  I have  never  been 
refused  an  inspection  of  documents. 

11587.  Chairman. — Mr.  Thompson  has  seen  a good 
deal  there? — He  has  only  been  a Guardian  for  two 
years. 

11588.  During  that  time  he  has  managed  to  see  a 
good  deal  ? — Yes  ; more  than  the  ordinary  Guardian. 
The  officials  are  most  willing  to  show  anything  they  can 
to  members  of  the  Board.  I have  always  found  them 
so. 

11589.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — No  doubt  Newtownards  is 
proud  of  having  such  a member  as  Mr.  Thomson? — I 
will  make  no  comment. 

11590.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  revert  to  the 
old  dispensary  system  and  have  an  examination  of  the 
books  at  the  dispensary  ? — Yes. 

11591.  Instead  of  at  the  workhouse? — Yes. 


Mr.  J.  H. 
Dickson. 


The  Sitting  was  adjourned. 
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“ TWENTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  13th,  1904 

At  the  Courthouse,  Banbridge. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnauhan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger 


Mr.  T.  B.  Wallace. — I act  as  Solicitor  for  the  Ban- 
bridge  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  Board  have  nomi- 
nated a committee  to  act  with  me  in  this  matter,  and 
to  come  before  you  to-day  and  give  any  evidence  or 


assistance  that  may  be  considered  necessarv  T 
to  call  Mr.  John  Johnston,  who  is  a County^ cfm? 
cillor,  and  a Guardian  of  long  experience.  3 


Mr.  John 
Johnston. 


Mr.  John  Johnston  examined. 


Mr.  Wallace. — The  County  Council  of  Down  some- 
time ago  met  and  discussed  this  matter  with  represen- 
tatives from  various  unions,  and  they  have  adopted  a 
report.  Our  Committee  have  met  and  fully  discussed 
and  gone  into  that  report,  and  they  have  substantially 
adopted  it.  They  propose  to  come  here  to  give  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  some  matters  in  the  report ; but 
in  the  main  they  approve  of  it. 

11592.  Chaikman. — Query  No.  1 — this  is  the  County 
Council  report  I have  here  now.  The  answer  of  the 
County  Council  to  the  first  query  is: — “The  County 
Council  lias,  through  a special  committee,  had  inter- 
views with,  and  representations  from  several  Boards 
of  Guardians  wholly  or  partly  comprised  within  the 
county.  The  County  Council  would  point  out  that  the 
state  of  the  county  in  all  its  conditions,  both  material 
and  economic,  differs  essentially  from  the  state  of 
affairs  existing  at  the  period,  now  sixty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  previous  Poor  Law  system  was  inaugurated. 
At  that  time  the  population  of  the  county  was  over 
360,000  ; it  is  now  about  205,000.  There  were  no  rail- 
ways then ; at  present  the  county  is  fairly  well  covered 
with  a network  of  railways.  It  was  then  considered 
necessary  to  provide  in  seven  unions,  wholly  or  partly 
contained  in  the  county,  accommodation  for  6,654  in- 
mates. Taking  the  total  of  these  seven  workhouses,  the 
number  of  inmates  at  present  in  these  institutions  is 
only  1,617.  In  the  three  unions  wholly  within  the 
county  (Downpatrick,  Newtownards,  and  Kilkeel),  the 
1838  scheme  provided  accommodation  for  2,677  inmates. 
There  are  now  534  in  all,  counting  all  classes  in  both 
hospital  and  workhouse.  From  these  figures  Belfast 
Union  has  been  omitted,  the  county  generally  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  present  Poor  Law  system 
having  decreased  in  population  43  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  city  of  Belfast  has  in  that  period  increased  in 
population  by  500  per  cent.  The  valuation  of  the  city 
has  increased  from  £279,100  in  1861,  to  £1,204,430  in 
1901.  The  County  Council,  whilst  making  no  definite 
proposals  as  regards  dissolution  of  any  union,  submit 
that  the  time  has  come  when  some  amendment  of  the 
arrangements  made  prior  to  1838  should  be  effected, 
and  suggest  that  so  far  as  possible  the  unions  should 
be  coterminous  with  the  counties.”  Do  you  agree  with 
that  view,  that  the  unions  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  coterminous  with  the  county? — Yes. 

11593.  “ Any  one  with  a map  of  the  County  Down 
before  him  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  unions  and 
population  of  the  workhouses,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  where  boundaries  can  be  rearranged  and 
amalgamations  effected  with  advantage  to  the  poor,  and 
also  to  the  ratepayers.  The  County  Council  would 
specially  point  out  that  the  city  of  Belfast  has  recently 
extended  its  area  from  5,998  acres  to  16,304  acres, 
taking  in  by  this  extension  all  lands  surrounding  the 
city  that  were  not  of  a purely  rural  character.  The 
purely  rural  portion  of  Belfast  Union  should,  with  the 
exception  of  the  townlands  of  Cregagh,  Ballyma- 
conaghy,  and  Castlereagli,  be  detached  from  the  present 
union  and  attached  to  that  of  Newtownards.  The 
portion  referred  to  is  entirely  similar  in  its  interests 
to  the  adjoining  rural  district,  and  has  no  similarity  of 
interest  with  the  great  city  of  Belfast,  which  requires 
an  institution  of  the  size  and  extent  of  that  at  present 
existing  in  that  city,  and  which  is  being  continually 
added  to.”  Virtually,  your  view  would  be  that  the 
county  borough  of  Belfast  should  be  the  area  of  the 


union  1— Yes  ; we  think  Belfast  Union  is  quite  W 
enough  for  Belfast  itself,  and  should  be  separated 
from  the  county. 

11594.  “The  County  Council  would  represent  that 
the  portion  of  the  Lurgan  Union  situated  in  the  count? 
of  Down  should  be  detached  from  that  union  and 
joined  to  that  of  Banbridge.  This  portion  consists  oi 
seven  electoral  divisions,  and  the  district  in  question 
is  nearer  to  the  Banbridge  Workhouse  than  much  of 
{the  present  mountainous  portion  lying  to  the  east  oi 
Banbridge,  and  has  much  better  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  workhouse,  both  by  road  and  rail,  than 
the  portion  of  the  union  above  referred  to.”  You 
want  to  take  portion  of  the  Lurgan  Union  ?— That  is 
a portion  known  as  the  Moira  district,  and  it  is  ad 
in  the  County  Down  ; it  is  the  portion  of  the  Lurgan 
Union  in  the  County  Down. 

11595.  You  would  take  all  the  County  Down  part 
from  Lurgan? — Yes. 

11596.  Then  the  report  goes  on : “ The  County  Coun- 
cil further  recommend  that  the  portion  of  the  Ban- 
bridge  Union  situate  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  con- 
sisting of  the  electoral  divisions  of  Ballysheal,  Mul- 
laghead,  Mullaghbrack,  anil  Tanderagee,  should  be 
detached  from  Banbridge  Union  and  added  on  to  some 
union  or  unions  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  The  large 
unions  of  Lisburn  and  Newry  are  situate  almost  half 
and  half  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  County 
Council  does  not  make  any  definite  recommendation  as 
regards  these  unions,  but  recommend  that  some  system 
of  amalgamation  should,  if  possible,  be  effected,  where- 
by the  County  Down  unions  should  be  entirely  adminis- 
tered within  the  county.  Considering  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  population  and  the  growth  of  railway  accom- 
modation, the  County  Council  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  the  attached  map,  showing 
the  boundaries  of  the  unions  of  the  county  and  the 
existing  railways,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  if 
considerable  modifications  in  the  boundaries  of  existing 
unions  were  made  great  advantage  would  ensue  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.”  Have  you  anything 
to  say  about  either  the  union  of  Lisburn  or  Newry  ?- 
Lisburn  is  about  half  and  half  in  the  County  Down 
and  the  County  Antrim,  seeing  that  they  are  so  evenly 
divided  we  left  that  an  open  question. 

11597.  And  you  are  not  disposed  to  say  anything 
about  Lisburn? — No. 

11598.  And  as  regards  Newry? — The  same  thing- 
The  only  change  that  we  ask  in  the  County  Boy®  !S 
that  the  Moira  portion  of  seven  electoral  divisions 
should  be  added  to  Banbridge,  and  the  four  already  n* 
Banbridge  Union  situated  in  Armagh  should  be  given 
up  to  Armagh. 

11599.  You  would  give  up  the  Tandragee  portion  to 
Armagh  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  within  the  county 
— Yes. 


11600.  Then  as  regards  Query  No.  2,  the  answer  ^ 
“ In  this  county  the  question  of  auxiliary  lunatic  asy- 
lums has  been  settled  by  the  County  Council,  who  ^ 
making  large  additions  to  the  existing  asylum  bu  o 
ings,  which  will  meet  all  requirements  as  regards  acco 
modation  for  the  insane,  and  the  greater  number 
these  have  already  been  removed  to  the  asyium  j -- 
the  workhouses.  It  is  the  unanimous  °P1IUI?\0  n. 
County  Council,  and  every  person  that  has  been 
suited,  that  should  any  workhouse  be  closed,  tne 
of  which  would  be  suitable,  it  should  be  made 
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sanatorium  for  consumptives,  an  institution  for 
■which  there  appears  to  be  a great  need,  and  which 
should  have  wards  for  pay  patients.”  As  regards  luna- 
tics there  is  sufficient  room  in  the  County  Down  Asylum 
at  Downpatrick  for  housing  all  the  lunatics  in  the 
county?— They  are  adding  very  largely  to  it. 

11601.  And  as  soon  as  these  additions  are  made 
there  will  be  ample  room  for  all  the  lunatics ’—Cer- 
tainly ; and  not  only  that,  but  a large  number  of  luna- 
tics have  been  removed  from  the  workhouses  already, 
and  a provision  made  for  extending  the  buildings  very 

considerably. 

11602.  That  we  are  aware  of : that  a considerable 
number  of  lunatics  have  been  taken  from  the  work- 
houses.  As  regards  an  institution  for  consumptives, 
you  suggest  Kilkeel,  or  some  suitable  place?— Some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  very  desirable,  and  not  only 
should  we  have  it  for  the  poor  and  paupers,  but  certain 
wards  for  pay  patients,  who  could  be  admitted  on 
reasonable  terms.  We  would  like  to  take  in  a class  who 
could  not  afford  to  go  to  a sanatorium  and  pay  a very 
high  price. 

11603.  You  would  take  them  in  for  what  they  could 
afford  to  give,  from  Is.  to  30s.  a week? — That  is  the 


11604.  That  is  an  idea  that  the  Commission  would 
view  with  favour  themselves? — And  we  would  go  fur- 
ther  whether  the  union  be  dissolved  or  not  we  think 

a sanatorium  ought  to  be  provided. 

11605.  Your  answer  to  Query  No.  3 is : “ There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  that,  so  far 
as  possible,  children  should  not  be  brought  up  in  the 
workhouses,  and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
separate  accommodation  for  aged  married  couples  to 
live  together.”  That  is  two  recommendations : that  all 
the  children  should  be  excluded  from  the  workhouses, 
and  better  provision  should  be  made  for  aged  married 
couples  to  enable  them  to  live  together? — Yes,  as  far 
as  possible.  A difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren. At  present  orphans  or  deserted  children  can  be 
boarded  out,  and  in  this  union  every  child  that  comes 
under  that  clause  is  hoarded  out. 

11606.  We  saw  three  that  were  not ; but  we  were  told 
that  they  would  be  ? — Yes  ; we  put  out  all  we  can. 

11607.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  law  giving 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  or  the  governing  bodies  a 
discretionary  power  to  declare  parents  unfit  for  the 
bringing  up  of  their  children,  and  to  take  their  chil- 
dren from  them  ? — Yes,  sir  ; having  that  discretion  it 
would  require  to  be  worked  pretty  carefully ; it  would 
require  something  like  that  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation. 

11608.  Do  you  see  any  other  change  that  would 
carry  it  out ; say  an  amendment  of  the  law,  enabling 
the  local  bodies  to  transfer  any  of  the  children  that 
they  may  deem  fit  to  be  under  their  control? — I for 
one,  and,  I believe,  a good  many  others,  would  not 
like  to  see  children  placed  in  what  we  call  a better 
position  than  honest  working  men’s  children. 

11609.  That  would  never  be  done  in  the  case  of 
boarded-out  children? — According  to  what  length  it 
might  be  pushed. 

11610.  Would  your  idea  be  that  these  children  should 
be  reared  to  become  farm  labourers  ? — Yes  ; but  I would 
not  go  the  length  at  all  of  saying  that  they  should  he 
kept  at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  the  ratepayers,  and 
placed  in  a better  position  than  Die  children  of  ordinary 
decent  people  who  are  labourers  or  artisans. 

11611.  That  would  seem  to  be  an  absurd  arrange- 
ment?— It  would  have  a tendency  to  make  people  say, 
“If  we  send  our  children  to  the  workhouse  they  can 
be  reared  better  than  we  can  rear  them.”  But,  subject 
to  that  being  safeguarded,  I think  it  should  be  done. 


11612.  That  would  be  a matter  for  the  discretion  of 
the  local  body,  would  it  not?  Do  you  think  any  fur- 
ther safeguard  would  be  desirable — would  you  leave  it 
to  tlio  discretion  of  the  local  body,  or  do  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  any  further  check,  we  will  say  such 
as  an  order  of  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions — do 
you  think  that  before  children  are  taken  from  a parent 
the  Guardians  should  get  ail  order  transferring  the 
children  to  them  in  loco  parentis  ? — I can  scarcely 
answer  whether  that  would  be  necessary  or  not ; but 
suppose  it  was  left  to  the  Guardians,  with  power  of 
appeal  to  magistrates  or  some  other  court. 

11613.  Yes? — I would  agree  with  Diat  qualification. 

11614.  Mr.  Mtjrnagiian.  - -Y on  don’t  think  the  Guar- 
dians would  have  any  desire  to  take  away  from  a 
person  a child  if  they  though?  that  person  was  able  to 
provide  for  the  child  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; but  just  to 


safeguard  it ; and  perhaps  the  Guardians  might  act  jan  [3  jyg4 
without  having  full  knowledge.  I think  it  would  be  ' — I 
better  to  have  them  safeguarded  m some  way.  Mr,  John 

11615.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  idea  that  aged  married  Johnston 
couples  should  be  maintained  together  in  workhouses  or 
cottages  outside  ? — We  left  that  an  open  question  ; as 
a matter  of  fact  the  Banbridge  Board  of  Guardians  are 
going  as  closely  to  carry  out  that  idea  as  possible,  be- 
cause they  give,  and  some  people  think  perhaps  too 
freely,  out-door  relief  to  old  people:  we  don’t  like  to 
bring  them  into  the  house  and  separate  them. 

11616.  You  have  a great  number  of  old  people  in  the 
house,  though? — I think  there  are  very  few  who  are 
separated ; the  house  is  made  up  altogether  of  old 
people  and  persons  in  the  infirmary. 

11617.  I suppose  those  are  persons  who  would  have 
no  one  outside  to  look  after  them,  if  you  gave  them 
out-door  relief? — We  don’t  like  to  give  out-door  relief 
unless  there  is  someone  to  look  after  them. 

11618.  Take  the  large  number  of  old  men  and  women 
whom  we  saw  this  morning  in  your  workhouse,  who  are 
not  in  hospital  or  in  the  doctor’s  charge ; would  you 
be  in  favour  of  still  further  extending  your  out-door 
relief  by  virtually  boarding  them  out  with  people  who 
would  be  bound  to  take  care  of  them,  for  a sum  less 
than  it  would  cost  for  them  in  the  workhouse,  with  the 
object  of  closing  that  part  of  the  workhouse  which 
is  devoted  to  the  care  of  people  who  are  not  sick.  You 
would  get  out  the  children  and  the  aged  and  infirm : 
you  would  have  nobody  except  persons  who  came  in 
to  the  hospital  sick  or  to  have  illegitimate  children? — I 
understand  the  question  very  well,  and  I hardly  know 
what  to  say. 

11619.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of 
abuse:  do  you  think  that  people  who  are  distincDy 
above  the  rank  of  destitute  would  be  tempted  to  try 
to  get  aged  relatives  provided  for  in  that  way? — I 
think  there  would  be  a little  danger. 

11620.  Do  you  think  the  local  body  would  be  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  that  danger  ? — I would  scarcely  like 
to  give  an  opinion  ; I have  not  thought  it  out. 

11621.  Mr.  Mdrnagtian. — The  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness is  too  strong  in  Banbridge? — I don’t  know  that, 
sir. 

11622.  Chairman. — Query  No.  4 — the  County  Coun- 
cil have  no  suggestion  to  make.  Had  you  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  chargeability  ? — That  is  a 
question  there  is  a considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
on. 

11623.  Naturally,  at  the  County  Council  you  would1 
have  differences  of  opinion  ? — No,  no ; I refer  to  the- 
Guardians  when  I speak  here;  a number  of  the  Guar- 
dians would  like  the  chargeability  to  be  returned  to- 
electoral  divisions. 

11624.  That  is,  the  rural  men  would  ? — I don’t  know 
whether  it  is  confined  altogether  to  the  rural  men  ; but. 
in  working  it  out  I may  admit  that  for  a very  con- 
siderable time  I thought  it  was  a mistake  to  change 
the  chargeability  from  electoral  division  to  union-at- 
large,  and  I am  beginning  to  change  my  mind  now. 

11625.  What  division  do  you  represent  ? — A rural 
division,  three  or  four  miles  out — Skeagh. 

11626.  That  is  where  your  property  is  ? — No ; it  is 
just  touching;  my  own  is  Quilly. 

11627.  It  is  rural  ? — Yes. 

11628.  Therefore,  really  all  your  interests  are  rural  ? ' 

—Yes. 

11629.  Still  you  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  union  at 
large  ? — Hardships  may  arise  which,  I think,  are  worth 
consideration.  Not  very  long  since  there  was  a very- 
serious  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  Laurelvale,  in 
Banbridge  Union,  which  cost  the  union  £1,000. 

Under  the  old  system  that  would  have  come  off  one  or- 
two  divisions.  , That  is  a very  serious  thing. 

11630.  Are  you  referring  to  the  actual  expense  of 
curing  the  people  ? — The  actual  additional  cost  to  Ban- 
bridge  was  £1,000.  Had  that  been  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  electoral  divisions  that  £1.000  would  all  have 
been  charged  to  one  or  two  divisions. 

Chairman. — When  the  rate  reached  a certain  point 
would  it  not  have  been  spread  over  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Wylie,  Clerk. — No;  under  the  old  system  it 
would  be  an  electoral  division  charge. 

Chairman.— Under  the  Act  of  1876. 

Mr.  Wylie.— We  never  had  such  a case  before. 

Witness. — I did  not  understand  that  point.  I 
thought  the  chargeability,  whether  the  sum  was  large 
or  small,  would  have  gone  on  the  electoral  division. 

Chairman. — No ; there  is  a safety  valve  to  prevent 
its  smashing  everything. 

Witness. — I am  very  pleased  to  hear  there  is. 
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Jan.  13, 1904.  Chairman.— Is  your  view  modified  by  hearing 

that? — Yes  ; what  might  the  turning  point  be? 

11632.  I think  it  is  6d.  in  the  £ in-door ; if  it  went 
over  6 d.  you  would  have  it  spread  over  the  union  ? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that. 

11633.  Mr.  Wallace. — How  long  are  you  a Guardian? 
— I became  a Guardian  in  1877 ; but  there  were  a 

• few  years  I was  not  a Guardian  during  that  time. 

. 11634.  Chairman. — We  were  talking  about  the  ques- 
tion of  chargeability  ? — The  point  you  have  raised  has 
rather  upset  me ; I scarcely  know  which  side  to  take. 

11635.  Some  witnesses  have  been  in  favour  of  not 
interfering  with  in-door  expenditure  or  establishment 
charges,  leaving  them  to  be  union  charges.  They  sug- 
gest that  the  other  expenditure  should  be  divisional 
or  dispensary  districts.  What  would  your  view  be  of 
making  the  maintenance  of  the  sick  a county  charge 
in  the  same  way  as  asylum  maintenance.  Very  few 
people  become  sick  under  the  Poor  Law  who  are  not 
really  sick ; therefore  you  will  have  just  the  cases  of 
necessity  coming  in  to  be  dealt  with,  and  of  necessity 
only.  Would  you  think  at  all  well  of  making  their 
support  in  the  hospital  a county  charge.  It  might 
reduce  your  expenditure  in  some  ways : you  would  have 
a system  of  county  nurses,  instead  of  telephoning  to 
Belfast  for  a nurse,  and  they  would  go  from  one  place 
to  another  as  their  services  were  required,  wherever 
there  was  an  epidemic,  and  you  would  not  have  these 
very  high  fees  for  occasional  nurses?— If  I thought  it 
would  reduce  the  expenditure  I would  go  for  it ; but 
I am  not  sure  it  would. 

11636.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  not  think  that  by 
widening  the  area  you  lessen  the  power  of  supervision, 
and  therefore  leave  the  matter  open  to  the  danger  of 
extravagance  ? — I think  there  is  very  considerable  dan- 
ger of  that. 

11637.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  widened  it  to  a 
county  charge  that  people  would  seek  the  benefits  of 
tlie  hospital  without  pay,  who  were  well  able  to 
pay,  thinking  that  no  one  would  know  about  it  in 
their  own  locality?— I don’t  know;  I think,  perhaps, 
the  thing  could  be  as  well  watched  as  at  present;  I 
think  if  you  extended  it-to  union  chargeability  it  would 
mot  be  desirable  to  go  further. 

Mr.  Wallace  reads  Sec.  3 of  the  Act  of  1876. 

Witness. — That  would  refer  to  indoor  expenses  only  ; 
but  in  our  experience  we  pay  not  only  for  in-door,  but 

• considerably  for  out-door,  because  when  members  of  a 
family  were  brought  in  suffering  from  typhoid  their 

■families  had  to  be  supported  outside  on  out-door  relief. 

11638.  Chairman. — Was  the  cause  of  that  outbreak 
a defective  supply  of  water  ? — I believe  it  was. 

11639.  W ould  it  not  be  cheaper  to  get  a good  supply 
■of  water? — They  have  been  trying  since,  all  they  can. 

11640.  Dr.  Bigger.— With  reference  to  the  idea  of 
•^chargeability  for  hospitals,  what  benefit  do  you  receive, 
in  Banbridge,  from  the  county  infirmary  in  Down- 
patrick?— I don’t  think  we  receive  any  at  all.  I 
scarcely  ever  heard  of  a patient  being  sent  there. 

- 11641-  But  Banbridge  pays  its  proportion  to  keep  up 
Downpatrick.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  all  hos- 
pitals on  the  same  basis  ?— And  the  County  Council  pay 
towards  Newry.  Neither  of  these  hospitals  comes  under 
the  Poor  Law  system. 

11642.  But  they  come  ofi  the  ratepayers,  and  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  Inquiry  ?— There  is  another  in 
Lisburn;  but  I think  it  all  comes  ofi  the  County 
Antrim. 

11643.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— How  many  workhouses  do 
you  think  would  be  sufficient  for  Down  ? — I would  not 
like  to  answer  that  question. 

11644.  It  appears  on  this  list  before  us  that  there 
are  about  900  inmates  in  the  County  Down  work- 
houses; half  of  these  are  in  the  infirmaries,  the  re- 
mainder children  and  lunatics  ?— Does  it  take  in 
Mewry. 

11646.  Banbridge,  Downpatrick,  Kilkeel,  Newry,  and 

100  ar?  are’  in,  "St  9,°°  Pe.°Ple-  Of  number 
100  are  children,  and  50  lunatics.  That  reduces  the 
number  to  750  ; 300  of  these  are  in  the  infirmary.  That 
between  300  and  400  of  the  class  Sown  as 
“S™  and  aSed-  Do  you  not  think  that  one  house 
could  accommodate  300  or  400  people  ?-It  might 
accommodate  them;  but  I think  it  would  be  a viry 

ZT!!I  ‘mg  t0  draS  the  a*ed  and  infi™  people 
“0m,®9 ■e.nd  of  the  county  to  the  other,  I think  there 
, should  be  far  more  than  one  place  in  the  county. 

*i-k646fii?Ufkih\ud,ea  iBvt0  ,re*ain  a place  for  the 
sivk.  Get  the  children  boarded  out,  as  far  as  pos- 


sible;  pot  the  lunatics  either  in  an  auxin-,, 
asylum ; few  remain  but  the  infirm  WW  7 01 
slap  would  there  be  to  send  that  class  fn!  tlard- 
place.  We  find  that  the,  rerSiTS  ‘i*?6 


Chairman.— The  same  system  as^iUimatic  aUl 


—Yes. 


aged  people ; the  lunatics  are  not*  JEqSosed^w114 

much  of  what  they  are  doing;  but  olS 

the  tradttons  of  home,  and  don't  like  to  b.'SJfs.  g 

11647.  Mr.  MnumomH—Did  tbe  Count,  Com,--! 
express  a view  as  to  the  number  of  worlS.X T? 
would  suffice  for  Down  ?— They  did  not  U ast 
H648.  When  we  are  trying  to  do  a' good  thine 
might  do  it  as  well  as  possible,  and  if  it  is  well  to  Zt 
down  a few  workhouses  would  it  be  better  to  do  it  S 
a large  scale,  if,  in  the  localities  where  the  workhfC 
exist,  provision  were  made  for  the  sick,  centraS 
and  distributing  the  other  classes  ? — I am  afraid  S 
be  great  difficulties  in  carrying  iT  out  ™ 
U,6;9,'  f"  w,hat,  way.  As  has  been  indicated  ?-I 
wo.u.,d  doiibt  whether  there  was  much  economy  in  it  1 
11650.  You  would  be  getting  rid  of  a staff  which’™ 
a great  expense,  besides  the  cost  of  fuel  and  therenair 

\hcsf  ‘ft  d0"? 

on  these  lines  that  you  can  effect  efficiency  aJ 

patients  in  hospitals  made  electoral  division  charges 
msteadof  union  or  county  at  large  charges  ?-I  don’t 
think  it  would  be  worth  while  making. 

11652.  Tlie  suggestion  was  that  out-door  relief  and 
paying  patients  in  hospitals  should  be  confined  to  an 
electoral  division  charge?— I disregard  altogether  that 
about  out-door  relief.  You  may  get  a division  here 
with  the  smallest  valuation  having  the  largest  out-door 
relief,  and  it  would  be  a great  grievance  to  change  the 
system.  _ Sometimes  a person  comes  and  settles  down 
in  a division.  They  may  have  been  away  for  their  life- 
time, and  they  must  get  out-door  relief,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  charge  that  division  with  their  support. 

1.1653.  What  are  your  methods  in  giving  out-door 
relief  < How  do  you  proceed— some  Guardian  makes 
application,  then  what  occurs?— The  relieving  officer 
should  look  after  the  case  as  soon  as  possible. 

11654.  Do  you  consider  the  question  at  every  meeting 
or  only  once  a month  ?— Every  meeting.  And  I would 
just  say  that  I think  there  are  far  too  many  meetings 
of  the  Guardians  ; and  I think  we  have  too  many 
Guardians.  We  have  sixty-four  Guardians  in  Ban- 
bridge  Union  ; and  I think  they  would  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility far  more  if  they  were  fewer  in  number, 
and  would  do  their  duty  better.  Because  there  are  so 
^any  **  n°t  worth  my  while  to  attend,  or  yours  to 
attend : they  don’t  attend,  some  of  them,  unless  there 
is  something  they  want  doing. 

, 11655.  The  number  on  out-door  relief  in  Banbridge 
is  very  large.  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  it?— The 
special  reason  is,  that  the  Guardians  do  not  like  to 
press  the  old  people  to  come  from  their  own  homes  to 
the  workhouse,  and  they  are  carrying  out  by  outdoor 
relief  pretty  much  this  sjstem  that  you  want  your- 
selves, of  boarding  out  old  people  outside ; that  is 
practically  a good  deal  of  the  working  of  the  Banbridge 
Union. 

11656.  Chairman. — You  did  not  think  that  was  put 
forward  as  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Commis- 
sion ?— Oh,  no. 

11657.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Asking  a question  does 
not  indicate  necessarily  that  we  approve  of  it ; we  want 
local  opinion?— Oh,  no;  but  the  question  was  asked 
about  boarding,  out  old  people.  I say  the  system  in 
Banbridge  Union  is  practically  putting  that  into 
force,  to  a considerable  extent  at  ail,  events,  and  that 
accounts  in  a large  measure  for  the  large  sum  spent. on 
out-door  relief. 

11658.  Do  you  think  the  Asylum  Committee  is  en- 
larging the  asylum  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  the  lunatics  in  the  County  Down  ? — Yes ; I 
have  no  doubt  about  it. 

11659.  There  is  a large  number  insane  in  Newry, 
and  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  Banbridge 
think  £20,000  is  being  laid  out  in  enlarging  Down- 
patrick Asylum. 
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11660.  I suppose  the  Asylum  Committee  considered 
that  matter  fully  when  they  sent  these  answers  to  the 
queries  ? — Yes ; in  fact,  I was  one  of  the  committee 
that  prepared  those  answers. 

11661.  Dr.  Bigger. — I think  it  was  discussed,  and 
considered  that  that  was  the  cheapest  way  of  doing. 
The  Chairman  went  into  the  relative  cost  of  keeping 
lunatics  in  the  workhouse  and  the  asylum,  and  taking 
off  the  capitation  grant,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  was  the  best  thing  to  do? — Yes ; but  it  was 
not  solely  on  account  of  the  cost.  Another  point  was 
that  they  were  better  provided  for  and  taken  care  of 
by  an  efficient  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses. 

11662.  And  then  the  numbers  were  ascertained  by  the 
County  Council  that  were  in  the  different  workhouses  1 
—Yes ; and  provision  made  to  receive  an  extra  number 
if  required., 

11663.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  have  taken  nearly 
all  the  male  lunatics  out  of  the  workhouses  ? — At  any 
rate,  the  feeling  was  that  it  was  better  for  the  lunatics 
that  workhouses  were  not  proper  places  for  them,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  properly  attended  to  without  a 
great  deal  of  extra  nursing. 

11664.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.. — Better  under  existing  con- 
ditions; but  would  not  they  be  better  provided  for 
under  a change — an  intermediate  system.  Supposing 
there  was  an  institution  with  a considerable  amount 
of  land,  where  those  people  could  be  kept  employed, 
away  from  the  noise  and  excitement  of  the  violent  in 
the  asylum.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  apart  from  the  noisy  ones,  and  engaged  at 
an  occupation  beneficial  to  them  and  helpful  to  the 
ratepayers?—1!  think  the  asylum  people  are  carrying 
that  into  effect  as  far  as  they  can.  They  bought  a 
large  farm  of  land  at  Downpatrick  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  the  lunatics. 

11665.  Harmless  lunatics  could  be  kept  at  a lower 
rate  than  dangerous  or  suicidal.  If  an  unoccupied 
workhouse  were  taken,  having  a good  deal  of  land 
about  it,  and  the  institution  brought  up  to  a reason- 
able standard,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to 
get  this  class  to  a place  like  that? — Certainly. 

11666.  Preferable  to  enlarging  one  asylum  for  the 
whole  county  ? — It  is  a question  of  degree  ; there  would 


be  a difficulty  m classifying  when  a person  is  dan-  T ,«  ,p04. 
gerous  and  when  he  is  not ; and  who  is  so  good  a judge  ' 

of  that  as  a doctor  and  a nurse.  Mr.  John 

11667.  Do  you  wish  to  have  epileptics,  idiots,  and  ^°^n?fon- 
dotty  people  placed  in  conjunction  with  those  noisy 
people.  Don’t  you  think  something  should  be  done  for 
humanity  sake  to  take  them  away  ?— And  we  are  doing 
that. 

11668.  Large  institutions  are  not  considered  desir- 
able; when  an  institution  has  reached  a thousand 
it  has  about  the  maximum  ?— I did  not  know  what  the 
opinion  of  experts  was  ; but  I have  already  expressed 
the  opinion  that  I don’t  like  too  great  gatherings,  and 
I referred  to  the  Belfast  Workhouse. 

11669.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  something  about 
a consumptive  sanatorium  ? — It  has  not  been  very  fully 
considered ; an  expression  of  opinion  has  been  given 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,  but  it  has  not  taken 
any  form. 

11670.  That  opinion  is  very  generally  held  by  repre- 
sentatives and  ratepayers  ?— I believe  it  is. 

11671.  Do  you  know,  is  consumption  prevalent  in 
this  district? — I do  not;  but  I think  there  are  very 
few  families  that  do  not  suffer  from  it  less  or  more. 

11672.  As  far  as  you  know  the  representatives  of 
the  ratepayers  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  a con- 
sumptive sanatorium  being  established  ? — It  is  an  idea 
that,  I believe,  is  growing. 

11673.  And  would  pay  their  share  of  it? — I think 
they  would.  Some  of  the  Councillors  would  take  their 
chance  of  whether  they  would  be  re-elected  or  not.  Per- 
haps I should  say  that  in  making  any  changes  for  hos- 
pital accommodation  there  is  a strong  feeling  to  have 
accommodation  for  paying  patients  at  moderate  charges. 

_ 11674.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  in  favour  also  of 
giving  Guardians  or  the  managers  of  any  hospital 
power  to  fix  what  sum  ought  to  be  paid  by  any  person 
who  could  pay  at  all? — Yes,  sir. 

11675.  Something  from  Is.  or  6 d.  a week  up  to  the- 
full  cost — would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  mana- 
gers power  ? — I would  ; I scarcely  know  who  else  should 
have  the  power. 

11676.  At  present  they  have  not.  You  would  be  in 
favour  of  having  that  power  given  them  by  law  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lockhart  examined. 


11677.  Chairman. — What  is  the  view  of  the  Guar- 
dians about  the  tramps.  You  think  it  is  a nuisance 
that  requires  to  be  abated  ? — Certainly  it  does ; I am 
very  confident  as  to  that  opinion. 

11678.  You  think  it  is  bad  for  the  ratepayers  and 
bad  for  the  poor  people  themselves  ? — I am  quite  sure 
of  that. 

11670.  Have  you  personally,  or  have  the  Guardians 
as  a body,  any  definite  view  as  to  what  might  be  done  ? 
—The  Guardians  have  had  that  matter  under  con- 
sideration very  often  since  I became  a Guardian; 
but  in  face  of  the  law  restricting  the  penalty  only  to 
an  hour’s  work  in  the  morning  the  hands  of  the  Guar- 
dians were  tied. 

11680.  But  now  that  an  amendment  of  the  law  is 
under  consideration  have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  what 
should  be  done? — I have  not. 

11681.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  to  the 
Guardians  the  discretion  which  the  Guardians' in  Eng- 
land have  of  detention  of  tramps  for  a day  or  two  ?-— I 
wuuld. 

11682.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient? — It 
would  be  a help  no  doubt. 

11683.  A reduction  in  the  number  of  workhouses 
would  be  a further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  tramps  ? 
—It  would,  certainly. 

11684.  Some  witnesses  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  might  be  useful  if  the  Guardians  and  the  con- 
stabulary would  co-operate,  and  if  the  duty  of  prose- 
cuting vagrants  or  tramps  who  are  habitually  so  were 
placed  on  the  police  ? — Is  not  that  power  already  placed 
on1“?  police  ; we  have  been  doing  that  occasionally. 

11685.  But  you  have  been  working  through  your 
workhouse  master  ? — Decidedly. 

, If  some  extra  duties  were  put  on  the  police  to 

Help  the  Guardians? — It  would  he  a good  idea,  I am 
sure.  6 ’ ■ - 


11687.  They  could  oollect  information  as  to  the  men  Mr.  Thomas 
walking  the  road  : they  are  in  a specially  good  position  Lockhart, 
for  collecting  information  and  evidence  ? — Yes ; I 
would  be  certainly  in  favour  of  giving  the  police  some 
extra  power. 

11688.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Some  people  think  that 
if  a severe  law  was  enacted  in  regard  to  these  tramps 
that  perhaps  they  would  become  a danger  to  the  public 
by  going  to  farmers’  houses  at  night,  setting  fire  to 
barns,  or  robbing  hen  roosts.  Do  you  see  any  danger 
of  that? — I don’t  think  they  would. 

11689.  Have  you  many  tramps  at  Banbridge  ?— A. 
tremendous  lot. 

11690.  Chairman. — You  had  fifteen  or  nineteen  thia 
morning.  They  were  a very  pitiable  sight  ? — Strong,, 
healthy  men  doing  nothing. 

11691.  Mr.  Mebnaghan. —Witnesses  suggested  at 
other  places  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  tramps 
go  to  the  police  station  and  get  a ticket,  which- 
would  entitle  them  to  a night’s  lodging.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  under  the  eye  of  the 
police  rather  than  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — I think  it 
would.  Relieving  officers  are  inclined  to  be  too 
lenient. 

11692.  With  regard  to  unmarried  mothers,  would 
you  extend  the  law  so  as  to  enable  the  Guardians  to 
take  children  away  from  parents  who  failed  to  take 
proper  care  of  them  ? — I certainly  would ; I think 
there  was  a recommendation  with  regard  to  that  by 
some  witness  somewhere  else,  that  immoral  mothers 
should  not.  be . allowed  to  retain  the  custody  of  their 
children. . 

11693.  The  matron  at  your  house  spoke  of  the  hard- 
ship she  often  sees  of  children  brought  to  the  work- 
house  in  a half  starved  condition  ? — Yes  ; we  have  met 
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jav.  J3t  1Q04,  such  cases  ; and  I would  be  inclined  to  take  such  chil- 
— ' dren  from  the  hands  of  their  parents  and  provide  for 

Mr,  Thoms = them  elsewhere. 

Lockhart.  11694.  Chairman. — You  heard  the  very  interesting 

evidence  that  Mr.  Johnston  gave  us  in  great  particu- 
larity ; it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  take  you  oyer 
the  same  ground  again? — I could  not  add  anything 
to  it. 

11695.  Is  there  anything  in  which  you  differ  from 
him  ? — There  was  one  question  raised  in  regard  to  the 
aged  and  infirm  being  taken  to  some  central  place.  I 
would  not  at  all  agree  with  that ; I think  they  are 
better  provided  for  at  home.  Old  men  and  women 
would  not  care  to  leave  their  own  home  to  go  away. 

11696.  Do  yon  think  it  would  make  any  matter  to  a 
woman  from  Dromore  whether  she  went  to  Newtownards 
or  Banbridge  ? — If  any  person  went  so  far  being  ill- 

11697.  We  are  not  talking  of  the  ill  at  all,  but  of 
the  old  and  infirm  ? — Most  of  them  come  into  the  work- 
house  to  die. 

11698.  They  don’t  come  in  a dying  condition,  but 
past  their  work,  mostly  owing  to  old  age  or  disease? — 
Some  of  these  people  stay  a very  short  time.  If  a man 
or  a woman  came  in  for  two  or  three  days,  and  we 
have  them  sent  to  Downpatrick,  how  are  they  to  get 
home? 

11699.  The  cost  of  transport  would  come  in  then ; 
but  I don’t  think,  in  your  aged  and  infirm,  you  will 


find  such  short  intervals  between  admission  and  a: 
charge? — We  have  it  here.  Qls' 

11700.  These  would  be  townspeople  hopping  in  and 
out? — There  are  some  from  the  country,  too.  a 
11701.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— Your  idea  is  not  to  do 
away  with  any  workhouse,  or,  if  so,  provide  for  these 
people  at  home? — Peojile  must  be  taken  somewhere 
Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — It  is  a question  of  how  to  do"  it 
best. 

Chairman.— We  visited  recently  a union  in  which 
were  inmates  from  a workhouse  which  had  been  closed 
— Gortin— and  they  were  better  pleased  to  be  in  the 
new  union  they  went  into. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  is  fourteen  years  since  it  was 
amalgamated,  yet  there  is  no  complaint  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  Guardians,  or  anybody  else. 

Witness. — I was  afraid,  when  I heard  the  sugges- 
tion, that  that  difficulty  might  arise. 

Chairman. — They  don’t  like  it  at  first ; any  move 
is  a wrench  to  an  old  person ; but  once  it  has  taken 
place  the  view  from  one  workhouse  is  so  similar  to 
that  from  another,  the  order  of  architecture  is  the 
same,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  realise  that  they 
have  been  moved. 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Guardians  who,  in  1889,  were 
opposed  to  the  amalgamation  of  this  particular  work- 
house,  are  now  quite  pleased  with  the  change. 


Mr.  Arthur 
Atkinson- 


Mr.  Arthur  Atkinson  examined. 


11702.'  Chairman. — The  Commission  will  be  very 
glad  to  hear  your  views  on  the  question  .of  old 
married  couples  and  tramps  ? — My  notion  with  regard 
to  the  old  people  is  to  treat  them  with  kindness.  I 
don't  approve  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  constituting 
themselves  a Divorce  Court ; our  system  is  not  the 
same  as  in  England ; and  what  has  increased  our  out- 
door relief  to  a great  extent  is  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
separate  man  and  wife  who  have  lived  a number  of 
years  together. 

11703.  Are  you  sure  that  has  increased  your  out-door 
relief  1 — To  a great  extent.  I am  speaking  for  my 
own  division — the  Urban.  An  application  is  made 
through  myself  or  some  of  my  brother  Guardians  for 
out-door  relief  for  old  people  that  are  past  their  labour. 
We  have  no  alternative  but  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
.'Board.  Our  Board  is  very  generous : they  do  not  act 
harshly  towards  these  old  people ; the  figures  are  a 
proof  of  that.  If  there  was  a provision  made  in  the 
workhouse  to  extend  the  comforts  of  the  aged  people 
and  improve  the  surroundings,  that  they  could  live  in 
quarters  of  their  own,  that  the  aged  people  could  assist 
one  another,  it  would  do  a great  deal  of  good,  and,  I 
'believe,  would  relieve  out-door  relief.  Give  them  more 
liberty;  don’t  make  the  place  like  a jail. 

11704.  Do  you  know  how  many  married  couples  you 
'have  in  the  workhouse  at  present  ? — One. 

11705.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  cases  are 
on  out-door  relief,  or  were  during  a recent  period — how 
many  married  couples  ? — I do  not. 

11706.  I have  a record  of  it  here.  Your  average 
• weekly  number  of  persons  is  755  ; your  number  of 
: married  couples  with  children  who  were  on  out-door 
-relief  is  17,  that  is  in  the  Banbridge  relief  district,  and 
fan  the  Dromore  relief  district,  14.  Then  without  chil- 
■dren  you  have  a great  deal  more — 58  in  Banbridge 
district  and  43  in  Dromore. 

Mr.  Wallace.' — Mr.  Johnston  points  out  to  me  that 
these  two  classes  don’t  take  in  all ; there  are  widows. 

Chairman. — We  are  talking  of  the  separation  of 
married  couples.  Indeed,  I find  I have  added  two 
years  together.  It  is  the  half  of  what  I said.  There 
are  183  single  women  on  out-door  relief  and  56  single 
men  in  Banbridge,  and  in  Dromore  there  are  145  single 
women  and  53  single  men.  The  number  of  married 
couples  is  much  smaller  than  I said ; it  is  28  in  Dro- 
more and  41  in  Banbridge. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — Seventy-one  only. 

Witness. — It  is  those  seventy-one  that  arouse  my 
■sympathy.  Where  there  are  children  there  must  be  a 
doctor’s  certificate  to  show  the  bread-earner  is  not  able 
-to  earn.  That  must  be  temporary ; and  we  say  it  is 
not  worth  touching  them. 

11707.  Chairman. — They  are  the  proper  cases  for 
out-door  relief,  in  every  one’s  opinion,  where  the  bread- 
winner is  temporarily  incapacitated  ? — That  is  my 


opinion  ; and  in  the  case  of  old  married  couples  I 
would  try  to  make  the  homes  in  our  union  more  com- 
fortable for  them. 

11708.  What  would  you  do  for  married  couples  that 
became  destitute — would  you  maintain  them  with  out- 
door relief,  as  at  present,  or  give  them  quarters  in  the 
workhouse,  or  give  them  cottage  homes  ? — I would  leave 
that  to  be  decided  locally. 

11709.  What  is  your  view  ? — I don’t  like  to  break  up 
a home  ; I would  rather  build  up  a home.  Sometimes 
we  have  to  act  cruelly  to  be  just. 

11710.  You  speak  of  old  married  couples  without 
children.  There  is  not  much  building  up  of  homes 
there  ? — They  have  little  homes ; but  the  out-door  relief 
they  get  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  properly. 

11711.  What  do  they  get? — 3s.  to  5s. 

11712.  That  pays  their  rent  for  them? — And  then 
they  have  to  provide  coal,  and  live  on  charity  to  a 
great  extent.  It  is  a degrading  position  in  which  to 
place  respectable  old  people. 

11713.  Then  the  out-door  relief  is  really  not  a pro- 
vision for  the  destitute,  but  something  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  poor  ? — That  is  my  own  opinion ; 
and  I would  like  to  see  that  altered  that  there  should  be 
some  consideration  given  to  those. 

11714.  You  would  rather  give  them  larger  relief  out- 
side in  their  own  homes  ? — If  we  could  establish  some- 
thing like  lccal  charity,  5s.  for  the  deserving  poor; 
and  there  could  be  something  supplemental  added  by 
Government  grant,  or  from  other  funds,  3s.  or  4s. 
more. 

11715.  That  would  be  really  an  old-age  pension 
scheme? — Yes  ; that  was  my  idea. 

11716.  You  would  throw  that  to  the  extent  of  5s. 
a week  on  the  local  rates,  and  try  to  raise  the  balance 
off  some  more  extended  area,  either  the  country  or  the 
United  Kingdom  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

11717.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Reserving 
— who  would  be  the  judge? — We  have  no  difficulty 
distinguishing  that,  we  pride  ourselves  ; our  clergy  an 
our  local  Guardians,  through  the  relieving  officer,  a 
competent  to  judge.  . 

11718.  Have  the  ratepayers  nothing  to  say  to  tha 
— W e are  returned  by  the  ratepayers,  and  if  they  ao 
wish  us  they  can  turn  us  out. 

11719.  You  act  differently  here  to  other  places  in 
the  matter  of  out-door  relief? — 'We  do;  our  ciy  , 


tne  matter  ot  out-aoor  renei  ( — 'we  uu>  . 

relief  sometimes  is  challenged,  but  it  is  appn°^«  . ’ 
for  petitions  are  largely  signed  on  behalf  of 
parties,  and  presented  to  the  Board  of  Guardia  , 
get  them  out-door  relief  when  we  refuse. 

11720.  A petition  is  not  a hard  thing  to  get  np 1 ~~ 
is  not ; but  it  Bhows  the  ratepayers  approve 
action. 
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11721.  But  do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  to  scatter 
public  money  and  pauperise  the  people,  by  giving 
money  without  proper  inquiry  and  supervision?— -We 
exercise  that. 

11722.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  all  your  pay- 
ments are  within  the  law? — Sometimes  we  have  been 
surcharged — once  in  five  or  seven  years. 

11723.  Do  you  think  that  a great  deal  of  your  ordi- 
nary expenditure  is  illegal? — We  have  never  had  our 
attention  drawn  to  it  that  we  were  wrong. 

11724.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Suppose  a man  dies,  and 
leaves  a couple  of  children  and  a widow ; the  widow 
young,  strong,  the  children  not  babies — six  to  eight 
years  old ; the  woman  strong  and  able  to  get  remunera- 
tive employment,  perhaps  at  2s.  6 d.  a day  or  2s.,  do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  better  that  that  woman  should 
go  and  seek  employment  than  to  come  to  the  Guardians 
and  get  4s.  or  5s.  a week? — You  are  supposing  a case 
that  never  was  in  existence.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a woman  earning  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a day  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

11725.  Chairman.— Say  she  could  earn  10s.  or  12s. 
a week  ? — That  is  only  supposing  ; there  is  no  such 
tiling  in  existence. 

11726.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— If  it  did  exist  would  such 
a case  be  a suitable  case  for  outdoor  relief  ? — No ; and 
we  don’t  do  it  either.  We  cannot  supplement  a widow 
woman’s  earnings ; the  law  will  prevent  it. 

11727.  Chairman. — You  said  to  me  that  your  out- 
door relief  was  not  an  adequate  sum  for  the  support 
of  the  destitute,  but  supplemented  their  other  means  ?— 
That  applied  to  the  agbd  and  infirm.  Mr.  Murnaghan 
referred  to  a person  earning  2s.  a day ; we  could  not 
entertain  that. 

11728.  I was  going  back  to  your  statement  just  now. 
I asked  you  whether  a large  portion  of  your  expendi- 
ture was  not  probably  illegal ; and  I asked  you  that 
question  having  regard  to  what  you  said  a couple  of 
minutes  before  to  me,  that  the  outdoor  relief  given 
was  not  a provision  given  for  the  adequate  relief  of  the 
destitute,  but  a provision  to  supplement  the  deficiencies 
of  people.  There  is  no  such  charitable  power  given  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  ? — No,  sir  ; and  as  I said  in  my 
statement,  this  small  pittance  of  out-door  relief  is 
supplemented  by  the  charity  of  the  neighbours  around ; 
that  is  not  earning. 

11729.  Now  about  the  tramps? — That  is  a vexed 
question ; it  has  puzzled  the  brains  of  all  the  Guardians 
in  Ireland. 

11730.  Well,  can  you  settle  it  for  us? — I would  say 
that  those  stringent  measures  that  several  Guardians 
have  put  forward  might  be  a hardship  ; I 'would  be 
afraid  it  would  touch  a really  deserving  man  or  woman 
seeking  employment  from  one  town  to  another. 

11731.  Would  you  not  have  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  relieving  officer — they  would 
not  be  bound  to  administer  it  in  a cast-iron  way? — 
The  relieving  officer  ! If  you  had  his  position 

11732.  I don’t  mean  the  relieving  officer — the  work- 
house  master? — Once  he  gets  a line  from  the  relieving 
officer  he  must  admit  the  person. 

11733.  But  the  treatment  when  he  is  admitted : 
whether  lie  is  to  be  detained  compulsorily? — If  you 
give  an  unlimited  discretionary  power  to^the  master  to 
use  his  own  discretion  to  discriminate  between  the  de- 
serving tramp  and  the  vagrant. 

11734.  Would  you  suggest  that  he  should  have  power 
to  consult  with  .the  Guardians  living  nearest  to  the 


workhouse ?— Our  master  has  enough  to  do  without  r „ ...... 

leaving  his  own  place.  Jan- 

11735.  All  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  send  a Mr.  Arthur 
slip  of  paper  down  to  the  Guardian  to  attend  at  the  Atkinson, 
workhouse  ? 

Mr.  Wallace. — Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  Urban  Guar- 
dian, and  he  would  not  like  the  job  of  inspecting 
twenty  tramps  every  morning. 

Chairman. — It  would  only  be  in  a case  where  a 
difficulty  arose. 

Witness. — When  the  tramp  comes  into  the  porter’s 
lodge  after  receiving  the  ticket  of  admission,  in  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  cases  he  is  either  a tradesman  or  a 
labourer. 

11736.  Or  a stroller? — He  never  says  that.  If  he  is 
a tradesman  lie  gives  in  his  trade  to  ihe  porter ; if  he 
is  unskilled  he  says  he  is  a labouring  man.  A man 
that  asks  a night's  lodging  in  a workhouse  should  pro- 
duce a discharge  from  the  last  place  he  wrought,  en- 
dorsed at  the  nearest  police  station  that  it  was  a 
genuine  discharge,  and  that  discharge  would  state  on 
it  what  the  man's  occupation  was,  and  how  long  he 
was  in  his  last  employment. 

11737.  And  the  reason  of  his  discharge? — Yes.  If 
that  man  should  happen  to  return  again  inside  a 
given  period  he  could  be  detected  and  asked  where  he 
wrought  last.  If  each  of  them  was  asked  for  this  dis- 
charge very  few  would  turn  up. 

11738.  One  gentleman  proposed  that  all  the  tramps 
should  be  photographed,  and  the  photographs  given  to 
the  police,  who  could  send  it  along  their  line  of  route  ? 

— Some  of  these  men  are  very  clever,  and  could  alter 
their  features  in  one  night. 

11739.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  go  so  far  as  to 
change  the  law,  and  to  give  the  Guardians  power  to 
turn  those  men  over  to  the  police? — I would  in  the  case 
of  the  vagrants,  if  it  could  be  wrought  up ; there  is  a 
law  now  which  I would  put  strictly  into  force:  the 
vagrants  should  be  treated  as  vagrants,  and  the  mini- 
mum should  be  a month  in  jail. 

11740.  Giving  the  Guardians  power  to  detain  anyone 
they  thought  necessary  up  to  two  or  three  days? — I 
would  not  go  that  far;  they  might  punish  the  wrong 
man ; a person  bona  fide  seeking  employment  might  be 
detained. 

11741.  Don’t  the  Guardians  always  lean  on  the  ten- 
der side? — But  the  Guardians  are  not  there  con- 
stantly ; that  would  have  to  be  left  in  the  master’s 
hands.  We  only  meet  once  a week.  If  a tramp  came 
in  on  a Monday  night  he  would  be  detained  until  next 
Monday  before  we  meet  again. 

11742.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  suggestion 
to  make  about  the  tramps  ? — That  would  be  a good  idea 
that  they  should  produce  a discharge  initialled  at  the 
police  station. 

11743.  And  if  they  had  no  such  document  ? — I would 
hand  them  over  to  the  police  to  treat  them  as  vagrants. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  children  of  tramps,  I would 
take  them  from  them,  for  they  are  only  cultivating  a 
new  generation  of  tramps.  They  make  use  of  these 
children  to  solicit  alms,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  get 
the  money  they  go  and  drink  it,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  come  into  the  house ; they  know  they  have 
a home  to  come  to. 

11744.  In  the  interests  of  the  children,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  you  would  take  charge  of  the 
children  from  them  ? — I would ; for  I believe  this  is  a 
disease,  and  could  be  stamped  out. 


Mr.  Robert  Fryer  examined. 


11745.  Chairman.— We  would  like  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  your  views  ? — My  Council — the  Urban  Council — 
appointed  myself  and  Mr.  MTlroy  to  attend  here  be- 
fore you.  On  the  whole,  my  Council  quite  agree  with 
me  answers  that  have  been  given  by  the  County 
Council. 

11746.  Do  you  think  the  Banbridge  Workhouse  ought 
to  be  closed  or  kept  open  ? — My  Council  think  it  ought 
to  be  kept  open. 

11747.  Have  you  considered  what  workhouses  ought 
to  be  closed  ? — We  considered  that  question,  and  my 
Council  were  not  in  favour  of  closing  any  workhouse. 
In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  administration,  the 
idea  that  was  suggested  by  a question  of  one  of  your 
members,  of  doing  away  with  all  workhouses  save  one — 
1 did  not  quite  gather  whether  it  was  intended  by  that 


question  to  do  away  with  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians 

save  one.  Mr.  Bo:  • 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — Not  necessarily;  you  may  still  FrJcn 
have  the  same  management. 

Witness. — That  is,  the  Guardians  for  Banbridge 
could  still 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — Administer  the  Poor  Law  in 
their  own  particular  area. 

Witness. — Following  up  that  question,  would  it  be 
intended  that,  although  the  Banbridge  Workhouse 
would  be  closed  as  a residence  for  old  people,  still  the 
buildings  would  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  would  be  a matter  for  con- 
sideration. When  we  put  a question  you  must  not 
infer  anything  by  it  more  than  that  we  want  to  get  the 
views  of  local  people  on  the  subject.  You  must  not 

3 G 
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Jan.  13, 1904.  ^ that  because  I threw  out  the  suggestion  that 

— one  workhouse  would  be  enough  I have  any  fixed  idea 
Mr.  Robert  on  the  subject. 

-fryer-  Witness. — My  Council  are  not  in  favour  of  closing 

any  of  the  institutions. 

11748.  Then  you  don’t  agree  with  the  County  Coun- 
cil, because  the  Councillors  say  some  of  the  houses 
might  be  closed  ? — As  far  as  I know  the  opinion  of  my 
Council  they  do  not. 

11749.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  change  at  all  you 
would  suggest? — They  would  support  the  proposition 
put  forward  by  the  County  Council  of  taking  the 
Co.  Down  part  of  the  Lurgan  Union. 

11750.  Keeping  the  counties  together? — Keeping  the 
counties  together,  they  think  the  fiscal  arrangements 
could  be  more  easily  managed. 

11751.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Could  you  suggest  any 
improvement  in  the  way  of  economy  by  retaining  the 
present  workhouses  and  existing  staffs? 

Chairman. — Suppose,  for  instance,  Banbridge  were 
selected  as  the  county  workhouse,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  closing  up  all  the  rest? — My  Council  were 
not  in  favour  of  closing  up  any  workhouse.  The  par- 
ticular question  you  asked  me  was  not  put  before  my 
Council. 

11752.  Would  Banbridge  be  in  a fairly  central  posi- 
tion to  act  as  the  county  workhouse? — Yes,  it  would  ; 
and  it  is  very  favourably  situated  with  regard  to  rail- 
ways : we  have  direct  communication  with  Newry,  Bel- 
fast, and  Ballyroney,  which  is  being  extended  to  New- 
castle, Downpatrick,  and  Newtownards,  and  we  would 
be  connected  with  almost  every  portion  of  the  Co. 
Down. 

11753.  Except  Kilkeel,  which  is  connected  with  no' 
place? — No ; and  is  hid  behind  the  mountains.  There 
was  one  point  my  Council  was  very  unanimous  about, 
and  that  was  that  there  should  be  a sanatorium  for 
consumptives.  All  the  ratepayers  in  our  district  would 
be  anxious  for  that. 

11754.  And  if  no  workhouse  was  suitable  they  think 
some  good  place  in  the  Mourne  or  other  district  should 
be  selected  ? — They  do  ; they  were  strong  on  that  point. 

11755.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Did  they  express  a choice 
as  regards  an  auxiliary  asylum  or  asylum  proper? — 
They  did  not ; that  was  not  discussed. 

11756.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tramps? — My  Council  thought  the  tramp 
nuisance  was  a thing  that  should  be  suppressed  if  it 
could  possibly  be  done,  and  they  were  in  favour  of 
taking  the  children  of  persons  known  to  be  tramps 
away  from  them.  These  children  are  being  trained 
and  brought  up  in  the  habits  of  their  parents — they 
think  tramping  is  just  a habit ; and  if  the  children 
could  be  taken  from  the  parents  it  would  be  a good 
thing. 

11757.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Guar- 
dians power  of  taking  children  from  dissolute  parents  ? 
— That  is  confined  to  the  case  of  tramps. 

11758.  Chairman. — Not  in  the  case  of  dissolute 
people  who  go  into  the  workhouse? — That  was  not  con- 
sidered. 

11759.  Would  you  make  any  distinction? — It  would 
be  liable  to  abuse. 

11760.  Would  you  approve  of  the  reservation  that 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Johnston,  that  if  people  were  dis- 
satisfied they  would  have  a right  to  go  to  petty  sessions 


for  an  order  upsetting  the  decision  ?— That  mirfu  C 
check  ; but  it  would  not  be  sufficient  ^ a 

11761.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  You  don’t  think  the  Gn#* 
dians  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  care  of  these 
if  they  could  avoid  it?  chJdren 

Chairman.— They  would  only  act  from  a sen« 
conscientious  duty  ? — I dare  say  they  would.  01 

11762.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Is  it  not  the  inolin,t;„ 
of  the  Guardians  to  get  rid  of  the  children  as 
possible  ?-Yes,  it  should  be.  I am  not  aaSS,“ 
My  Council,  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  t£  SS 
area  of  rating— union  rating— should  be  continued 
11763.  Chairman. — I should  be  very  much  surprised 
if  they  had  any  other  opinion  ?— They  think  the  poor 
when  they  become  destitute,  come  into  towns  like  Ban’ 
bridge,  and  the  towns  are  supporting  to  a large  extent 
the  poor  of  the  rural  districts.  They  think  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  make  the  towns  alone  support  them. 

11764.  We  had  very  interesting  evidence  in  Belfast 
One  view  put  before  us  was  that  if  a strict  account 
could  be  taken  it  would  be  found  that  the  town  bene- 
fited by  the  services  of  these  people,  even  if  they  ulti- 
mately became  destitute  and  fell  on  the  rates.  Would 
you  agree  with  that,  when  you  consider  the  money  these 
people  spend  in  the  town  ?— These  people,  as  long  as 
they  are  useful  members  of  the  community,  and  able 
to  give  service,  stay  in  the  country,  but  once  they  be- 
come destitute  they  drift  into  the  town  and  look  for 
support. 

11765.  You  are  speaking  of  agricultural  labourers 
chiefly? — I am  speaking  of  people  who  get  out-door 
relief.  They  will  be  living  in  the  town  of  Banbridge 
for  instance. 


11766.  Those  people  who  get  out-door  relief  who  are 
living  in  the  town  are  really  not  old  residents  of  the 
town,  but  who  came  in  recently  ? — Yes. 

11767.  Under  the  old  state  of  things  would  these 
persons  get  out-door  relief  and  be  charged  on  the  elec- 
toral division  of  Banbridge? — Yes.  The  particular 
instance  that  came  up  in  Mr.  Johnston’s  evidence  rather 
accentuates  that.  In  the  rural  electoral  division  of 
Laurelvale,  where  the  epidemic  broke  out,  when  the 
rating  exceeded  a certain  amount  the  town  came  to  its 
relief. 


11768.  Every  part  of  the  union? — In  an  urban  dis- 
trict, where  the  valuation  is  large,  they  would  have 
more  trouble  and  expense. 

11769.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  rural  Guardians  com- 
plain that  they  suffer  a disadvantage  by  the  change. 
They  say  town  Guardians  gather  together  and  vote  the 
grant,  while  they  have  to  pay  for  it  ? — I don’t  see  how 
that  can  be ; because  Banbridge  has  only  five  out  of 
sixty-two  Guardians.  They  could  easily  out-vote  us. 

11770.  But  whatever  is  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
that  out-door  relief  has  increased  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  ? — I think  that  would  be  due  more  to  the  lower- 
ing of  the  electorate. 

11771.  Chairman. — More  people  to  advocate  particu- 
lar cases  for  out-door  relief? — A Guardian  is  more 
amenable  to  canvassing  for  out-door  relief  for  par- 
ticular persons. 

Mr.  Johnston. — There  is  a little  misunderstanding. 
As  a matter  of  fact  paupers  must  have  lived  four  years 
out  of  five  before  any  outdoor  relief  given  to  them 
could  be  charged  on  a particular  division  ; consequently 
the  drifting  into  towns  did  not  increase  the  town  rates. 


Mr.  James 
M'llroy 


Mr.  James  MTlroy  examined. 


11772.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  the  views  of 
your  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to 
add  as  regards  keeping  the  workhouse  in  Banbridge  ? — 
I endorse  the  views  of  the  County  Council,  that  there 
might  be  fewer  workhouses. 

_ 11773.  But  you  think  Banbridge,  owing  to  its  situa- 
tion, is  a desirable  centre  for  a workhouse,  no  matter 
what  other  one  is  closed  ? — I do  ; I think  it  would  be  a 
great  hardship  for  the  manufacturing  towns  round 
Banbridge,  Dromore,  and  Gilford,  if  it  was  closed  ; and 
the  f-riends  of  the  inmates  would  have  to  go  a greater 
distance  to  see  them.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  T don’t 
think  the  workhouses  would  accommodate,  under  the 
present  sanitary  arrangements,  the  numbers  that  are 
set  down  for  them. 


11774.  They  would  not ; you  are  quite  right?  I 
think  that  itself  is  misleading. 

11775.  The  Commissioners  are  quite  alive  to  that?— 
If  paupers  were  taken  away  ten  miles  to  another  work- 
house, it  would  only  entail  additional  expense  on 
friends  who  might  wish  to  see  them,  and  the  sta 
would  have  to  be  increased  in  the  other  workhouse , 
and  I don’t  think  it  would  lessen  the  expense. 

11776.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  an  aver- 
age workhouse  in  Down  would  accommodate  from 
to  400?— They  might  do  that. 

11777.  That  is  the  .present  number  of  the  infirm 
class  in  Down? — They  might  do  that. 
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Mr.  G.  B.  M'Oonnell  examined. 


I am  a Guardian  for  the  Rural  District  of  Gilford, 
which  is  coterminous  with  the  township  of  Gilford ; 
and  I am  also  a Town  Commissioner,  but  our  powers 
are  very  limited.  I may  say  I am  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  the  County  Council ; and  I 
certainly  say  that  the  unions  should  be  coterminous 
with  the  county.  I think  it  would  be  a very  wise  thing 
to  include  the  seven  electoral  divisions  at  present  in 
the  Lurgan  Union  with  the  Banbridge  Union,  and  that 
the  four  electoral  divisions  in  the  Co.  Armagh,  round 
about  Tanderagee,  should  go  to  Armagh — possibly  two 
to  Lurgan  and  two  to  Armagh.  But  that  is  a question 
for  the  Co.  Armagh  people. 

11778.  Dr.  Bigger.— How  far  is  the  most  remote 

art  of  the  district  which  would  be  joined,  from  Ban- 

ridge,  of  the  seven  Lurgan  divisions? — I should  say 
it  would  be  seven  English  miles.  And  they  might 
suffer  a little  hardship  ; but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  another  portion  that  comes  within  two  and  a quarter 
or  three  miles  of  Banbridge. 

11779.  Chairman. — Even  if  there  were  an  emer- 
gency case,  in  which  it  would  be  a hardship  for  a per- 
son to  be  taken  from  within  a very  short  distance  of 
Lurgan  to  Banbridge,  owing  to  an  accident,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  have  a legal  provision 
that  the  expense  of  such  a person  brought  to  the  nearest 
hospital  should  be  charged  to  the  union  from  which  he 
came  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

11780.  If  you  got  these  seven  divisions,  and  if  a 
man  met  with  a very  bad  accident,  and  it  was  a ques- 
tion of  Ms  bleeding  to  death? — Drive  him  into  Lur- 
gan, of  course,  and  charge  it  to  Banbridge. 

11781.  That  would  practically  meet  all  questions  of 
inconvenience  and  hardship  ? — I think  so. 

11782.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  agree  with  the 
County  Council  as  regards  lessening  the  number  of 
workhouses  in  the  county? — I am  hardly  prepared  to 
go  into  that  question,  though  from  my  knowledge  of 
them  I think  it  would  be  a hardship  that  any  of  them 
should  be  suppressed.  But  I would  rather  fall  in  with 
the  idea  that  if  any  alteration  were  made  at  all  they 
should  be  all  abolished  except  one,  supposing  the  Guar- 
dians would  retain  their  power  each  over  their  own 
union. 

11783.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  boarding  out  all 
the  children  ? — Certainly. 

11784.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  the  luna- 
tics sent  to  the  asylum  or  an  auxiliary  asylum? — I 
would  ; and  I would  strongly  favour  harmless  lunatics 
being  sent  to  a place  where  they  would  be  away  from 
those  institutions  in  which  violent  lunatics  are  confined. 

11785.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  to  have  arrangements  that  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate babies  should  be  sent  to  a reformatory  or  some 
place  free  from  workhouse  contamination? — I think 


that  would  be  a very  good  thing ; it  would  give  them  a 
chance  again. 

11786.  If  the  sick  and  other  classes  were  taken  care 
of  there  would  remain  300  or  400  infirm  to  provide 
for  ? — Yes. 

11787.  Don’t  you  think  provision  could  be  made  for 
them  in  one  of  the  workhouses  ? — Yes ; I think 
your  figures  are  very  strong.  The  only  objection  is 
that  an  old  person  going  into  that  institution  would  be 
very  far  from  his  friends ; and  although  their  friends 
may  not  visit  them  frequently  they  are  kept  in  touch 
with  them  by  the  visits  of  local  Guardians.  I know 
local  Guardians  are  very  good  in  that  way. 

11788.  There  are  other  advantages.  If  this  class 
were  put  in  an  institution  by  themselves  they  could  be 
better  taken  care  of  ? — Yes ; and  their  surroundings 
could  be  broadened  by  books  and  papers.  The  only 
objection  I see  is  the  one  I have  mentioned. 

11789.  Do  you  not  think  the  advantage  would  more 
than  compensate  for  that? — The  suggestion  is  a very 
strong  one.  I am  hardly  prepared  to  say  so. 

11790.  Travelling  arrangements  make  it  practicable 
here? — Yes.  I am  strongly  in  favour,  as  far  as  .out- 
door relief  is  concerned,  of  going  back  to  the  old  system 
of  divisional  rating.  I rather  think  the  Guardians 
are  somewhat  profuse  in  this  union  in  giving  out-door 
relief,  and  by  returning  to  the  old  system  of  divisional 
rating  you  put  each  division  on  its  mettle.  If  we  were 
rather  niggardly  in  giving  out-door  relief  I jj-ould  be 
in  favour  of  union  rating ; but  I am  more  in  favour  of 
divisional  rating  when  I see  there  is  that  relief  under 
the  Act  of  1876. 

11791.  Chairman. — That  does  not  affect  out-door  ; it 
applied  to  in-door  relief  ? — I may  say  I totally  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Fryer,  in  thinking  the  towns  would 
suffer  by  old  people,  once  they  become  destitute,  coming 
in  and  seeking  out-door  relief,  because  I find  in  Gil- 
ford, which  subsists  largely  as  a manufacturing  town — 
I find  that  families  come  there  to  get  employment,  and 
perhaps  the  father  will  be  a pretty  aged  man,  and  he 
will  give  his  employment  for  what  it  is  worth  for 
some  time,  until  he  becomes  unfit  and  destitute,  and 
in  the  meantime  his  family  has  grown  up,  and  some 
have  children  of  their  own ; and  I am  sorry  to  say  I 
find  there  is  a lamentable  lack  of  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  children  supporting  their  parents,  and  those  are 
the  cases  that  I refer  to  : I find  a lamentable  lack  of 
kindliness  in  supporting  their  aged  parents.  Mr. 
M'Master,  chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  asked 
me  to  apologise  for  not  being  able  to  come  to-day ; but 
I think  his  views  will  be  in  accordance  with  mine. 

Mr.  Wallace. — The  only  other  witness  I have  is  one 
of  our  relieving  officers,  who  thinks  he  can  give  some 
assistance  in  putting  an  end  to  the  tramp  nuisance. 


Mr.  G.  B.  M‘ Connell  further  examined. 


I would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  a change  in  the  law 
that  would  enable  us  to  give  supplemental  relief  ; and 
I believe  that  is  the  best  way  to  give  out-door  relief. 

11792.  Chairman. — You  would  be  in  favour  of  re- 
moving destitution  as  the  test  and  putting  deserving 
poverty?— Yes. 

11793.  That  would  be  an  old-age  pension  scheme? — 
Really ! in  that  spirit ! 

11794.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  confused  with 


a question  of  hard-and-fast  Poor  Law  relief  for  desti- 
tute people? — In  view  of  the  fact  that  I don’t  think 
it  is  likely  we  are  going  to  get  old-age  pensions,  and  in 
many  of  the  cases  in  which  we  give  out-door  relief  we 
might  be  legally  surcharged,  though  we  should  not  be 
morally  surcharged,  I think  there  should  be  a change 
in  the  law. 

11795.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  think  the  rates 
could  bear  the  strain  ?— I don’t  tMnk,  if  the  law  were 
changed,  it  would  make  much  difference  in  this  union. 


Mr.  Samuel 

I live  a short  distance  out  of  the  town  of  Dromore. 

11796.  How  far  is  that  from  here? — Eight  statute 
miles.  Occasionally  tramps  call  on  me,  and  I meet 
them  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  I say,  “ I am  glad 
to  see  you  ; come  in,  and  I will  give  you  something  to 
?at,  and  then  give  you  some  work.”  I take  them  out 
into  the  field,  and  I say,  “ I will  pay  you  by  results  ” ; 
and  m abgut  an  hour’s  time  I find  they  have  gone  and 
left  the  tools. 

11797.  That  is  a confiding  thing? — They  would  be 
wo  heavy  for  them  to  take.  And  I have  two  beds  in 
the  loft,  if  they  come  late. 


Beck  examined. 

11798.  Do  you  find  many  who  put  in  a day’s  work  ?— - 
They  never  do  more  than  an  hour’s  work. 

11799.  You  kill  them  with  kindness  ? — It  has  always 
succeeded  with  me.  I would  suggest  that  in  each  police 
station  the  police  should  keep  a book,  and  any  bona 
fide  workman  or  woman  calling  on  the  police,  the  police 
should  give  them  a pass  to  wherever  they  wish  to  go 
and,  passing  a workhouse,  they  should  be  taken  in  and 
kindly  treated ; and  any  person  going  from  one  place 
to  another  without  a pass  I would  bring  them  up  before 
the  magistrates. 

11800.  Your  idea  is  rather  good  about  putting  them 
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to  work.  Then  every  relieving  officer  should  have  a 
small  piece  of  ground  to  employ  tramps  on? — Unless 
he  had  ground,  how  could  he  test  them  in  the  line  of 
work.  I test  them  to  perfection,  and  it  has  a grand 
effect  on  them. 

11801.  You  have  been  trying  that  for  a long  time? — 
I have  tried  it  thirty  years,  and  it  has  a grand  effect ; 
and  I send  no  tramp  in  here  except  under  a doctor’s 
certificate. 

11802.  What  they  come  to  you  for  is  an  order  of 
admission  ? — I say  I am  glad  to  see  them — “ I have 
plenty  of  work  for  you  ” — and  I give  them  a meal’s 
meat  first  and  give  them  a tool  in  their  hand  and  after 
a while  they  look  all  round  them  and  take  the  nearest 
way  out. 

11803.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Could  you  not  get  your 
colleague  to  adopt  the  same  method  ?— He  lives  in  the 
town  here,  and  has  no  ground. 

11804.  Could  he  not  take  them  up  to  the  workhouse 
and  test  them  ? — He  would  not  have  time  to  do  so. 

11805.  Could  not  the  master  do  it?— The  master  has 
his  hands  full  with  thirty  or  forty  tramps  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Guardians  could  never  deal  with  them  the 
way  the  police  could.  In  the  case  of  a person  bona  fi.de 


looking  for  work,  and  going  from  one  place  tn 
I would  be  kind  and  good  to  that  person  and  assist  v"' 
Dr.  Bigger.  How  m.n,  „f  u5  „L 
11806.  Chairman.  Thcrs  , lar  n , ‘J 
persons  who  have  to  change  about?— There  is  Zi  u 
there  are  honest  persons  among  the  tramps  but  tlT 
come  into  town  here ; so  many  of  them  don’t  come  to 

11807.  Do  you  see  many  passing  through  Dromor* 
who  are  honest,  well-intentioned  workmen ?— Th«n 
look  well  able  to  work.  3 au 

11808.  Do  you  see  many  tradesmen  or  bona  fide 
labourers  who  are  anxious  for  work?— They  would  ask 
you  for  work,  but  when  you  test  them  they  won’t  work 
In  my  opinion  there  are  a few,  but  not  very  many  * 
fortnight  ago  I met  a man  on  the  road.  He  ask«i 
could  he  get  any  work  ; that  he  had  been  working  on 
the  railway,  and  the  work  was  slack,  and  he  wanted  to 
go  to  work  at  a new  railway  in  Armagh.  He  staved 
with  me  for  a fortnight  sinking  sewers.  He  was  a 
first-rate  man,  and  he  said,  “ Now  the  new  year’s  in  I 
will  go  to  the  railway  work.  He  had  about  2s.  a dav 
and  I gave  him  a free  bed. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Magennis,  Tanderagee,  examined. 


11809.  Chairman. — You  were  examined  in  Armagh, 
and  your  view  was  that  the  Co.  Armagh  portion  of  this 
Union  should  go  to  the  Armagh  Union.  That  is  very 
strongly  held  by  the  residents  ? — Yes  ; and  also  that 
we  should  have  divisional  rating  or  dispensary  rating. 

11810.  For  what  purpose? — Outdoor  relief  and  the 
sick. 

11811.  You  would  not  approve  of  putting  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sick  on  a larger  area  than  it  is  ? — I quite 
agree  with  having  a central  workhouse  for  the  whole 
county,  where  the  number  would  not  exceed  300  to  400, 
and  give  outdoor  relief  to  those  who  should  get  it,  and 
board  out  the  children.  If  outdoor  relief  is  given  on 
^ division  that  division  is  accountable  for  that,  and  the 
division  will  soon  bring  these  particular  Guardians  to 
book.  Our  old  rate  for  the  five  divisions  for  the 
three  and  a half  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  was  7^(1.  ; since  we  became  a union-at-large  charge 
it  is  10  4-5d.  If  we  belonged  to  the  union  of  Armagh 
our  division  would  have  saved  £300  a year.  If  we  had 
divisional  charges  we  would  have  saved  £400  a year.  We 
are  supposed  to  get  a grant  of  £340,  and  yet  we  get  none 
of  the  grant  for  our  division,  because  we  have  to  pay 
£60  odd  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  old  rate  was 
7| d.  ; the  half  of  that  was  given  back  on  the  rural 
portions  by  the  landlord,  so  the  agricultural  portion 
was  paying  3 ^d.  Now  they  are  paying  7 d.,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  get  a portion  of  the  agricultural  grant ; 
but  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  division  has  bene- 
fited nothing  by  the  agricultural  grant:  we  have  to 
pay  about  £60  odd  over  and  above  our  old  amount. 

il812.  You  are  not  benefited  by  the  change  in  the 
law  ?— No ; but  I believe  it  will  be  a step  in  the  right 
direction  to  have  dispensary  or  divisional  rating  for 
out-door  relief.  I don’t  think  it  will  make  much  dif- 
ference about  those  who  are  inside.  I agree  in  having 
a central  place  for  the  infirm.  If  we  have  an  accident 
at  Tanderagee,  that  case  can  be  brought  to  Armagh ; 
and  yet  it  is  out  of  the  way  to  bring  a pauper,  who 
can  be  brought  by  train  or  conveyance.  And,  also,  the 
greater  part  of  our  division  is  nearer  Armagh  than 
Banbridge. 

11813.  How  far  are  the  borders  of  Armagh  near 
Searva  from  Armagh  city  ? — Twelve  miles,  probably. 


11814.  Dr.  Bigger.— Is  that  the  most  remote  part 
that  you  wish  added  on  ? — Yes. 


11815.  Chairman.— What  is  the  distance  between 
Banbridge  and  the  most  remote  part  of  the  Co.  Armagh 
portion  of  the  union  ?— Probably  about  the  same  thing. 
If  you  take  the  central  part  of  our  division  as  the 
crow  flies,  it  is  only  about  a couple  of  miles  difference. 
The  greater  weight  of  the  population  is  on  the  Armagh 
side.  6 

11816.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— How  are  the  railway 
facilities? — Any  part  of  the  outlying  district  near 
Searva  can  be  either  brought  to  Searva  station  or  by 
Portadown— two  ways.  I certainly  think  there  should 
be  restrictions  on  the  tramps.  The  idea  of  getiing  a 
relief  ticket  from  the  sergeant  of  police  and  having  a 
registration  of  the  person  he  is  giving  it  to  would  be 
a check  on  them. 

11817.  Mr.  Wallace. — You  say  you  have  been  paying 
£300  a year  more  recently  ?— Our  rate  was  7{d.  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  it  is  about  lOd. 

11818.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  your  connection  with 
the  Banbridge  Union  or  to  the  working  of  the  Local 
Government  Act? — I attribute  it  to  both. 

11819.  In  your  calculation  do  you  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  you  had  an  epidemic  that  cost  the  union 
of  Banbridge  £1,200? — I have  taken  into  account  that 
that  epidemic  made  no  difference  in  that  year’s  rating. 

11820.  Do  you  know  how  much  in  the  £ it  would 
mean  over  the  whole  valuation  ? — I cannot  say. 

11821.  I believe  it  would  be  about  2 £d.  in  the  £.  If 
you  had  been  as  you  were  before  how  much  would  come 
off  the  Tanderagee  district? — I have  just  been  informed 
that  is  provided  for  under  the  safety  valve  in  the  Act 
of  1876.  We  would  have  saved  fully  £400  a year  for 
five  years,  and  if  we  had  paid  for  this  epidemic  we 
would  have  had  £800  to  the  good. 

11822.  So  if  you  had  been  away  from  the  Banbridge 
people  you  would  have  saved  £400  a year  ? — Yes ; I 
should  say  the  epidemic  was  an  accident. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — Anyhow  you  would  wish  your 
portion  to  be  taken  to  Armagh,  and  the  Banbridge 
people  wish  to  give  you  up,  so  there  is  no  question  at 
issue  between  you. 


Dr.  Taylor 

I wish  to  tender  any  evidence  that  may  be  useful  to 
you  with  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the  Tan- 
deragee Dispensary  District  from  a medical  point  of 

11823.  Chairman. — Is  your  district  altogether  in 
the  Co.  Armagh? — Altogether. 

11824.  Are  you  the  doctor  for  the  whole  of  the  Ar- 
magh portion  of  the  Banbridge  Union  ? — Yes. 

11825.  You  have  no  public  appointment  in  the  Co. 
Armagh — no  other  dispensary  district? — No  ; here  is  a 
map  ( produced ) which  shows  you  the  density  of  the 
population  and  the  relative  distances. 


examined. 

11826.  Would  your  view  be  in  favour  of  the  transfer  ? 
—Yes. 

11827.  You  agree  with  the  Guardians  and  your  own 
District  Councillor  that  the  transfer  of  the  Tanderagee 
Rural  District  would  be  beneficial? — It  would,  un- 
doubtedly. All  the  urgent  cases  that  I have  of  acci- 
dents and  bad  surgical  cases  are  treated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  very  poorest,  by  Dr.  Palmer.  I have 
often  five  or  six  patients  in  the  county  infirmary ; an 
the  people  prefer  going  there. 

11828.  And  patients  that  would  not  be  cases  for  the 
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infirmary — do  you  think  there  would  be  any  consider- 
able hardship  to  the  sick  in  sending  them  to  Armagh 
rather  than  to  Banbridge? — It  means  the  same  thing. 
With  a proper  ambulance  they  could  be  as  easily  re- 
moved to  one  as  to  the  other. 

11829.  It  is  immaterial  to  a person  whether  he  is 
carried  five  or  six  miles  further  when  once  he  is  in  the 
ambulance?— Yes.  . , , , 

11830.  Dr.  Biggee. — Provided  the  ambulance  is 
good  ?— - Yes. 

6 11831.  A four-wheeler  1 — They  have  got  one  here 
now.  I am  rather  sorry  to  leave  Banbridge,  for  I 
had  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  it. 

11832.  Is  there  much  consumption  in  your  district? 
—A  great  deal.  I had  a very  small  death-rate  last 
quarter— twenty  deaths  ; but  there  were  seven  of  those 
from  tubercular  disease.  I think  it  would  be  the 
(neatest  boon  to  people  if  we  had  a sanatorium  that  all 
cases  could  go  to  who  could  not  afford  to  go  to  one 
themselves. 

11833.  Have  you  been  medical  officer  of  the  district 
long?— Twenty-five  years. 

11834.  Do  you  notice  any  increase  in  the  death-rate 
of  consumption  ? — For  a time  there  was  a lull ; but 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been,  I 
think,  an  increased  proportion.  For  about  five  or  six 
years  we  had  a great  lull. 

11835.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  are  aware  that  a 
great  many  operations  in  the  county  infirmary  are 
tubercular  surgery  ? — I send  them  a great  many  tuber- 
cular cases  and  cases  of  bone  disease. 

11836.  Dr.  Biggee. — Do  you  isolate  your  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  ? — As  far  as  possible. 

11837.  Chaieman. — Is  it  possible  ? — It  is  not  possible 
in  the  country.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I have  been 
trying  to  enforce  on  them  the  necessity  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  sputa.  We  are  now  in  the  way  of  improving 
their  dwellings ; and  I think  perhaps  that  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  it. 

11838.  Dr.  Biggee. — Was  the  typhoid  epidemic  in 
your  district  ? — Yes. 

11839.  .Did  you  find  out  the  cause  ? — Water ; the  acci- 
dental erosion  of  a pipe. 

11840.  Chaieman. — Have  you  not  some  cases  in  hos- 
pital at  present  from  that  district  ? — Yes  ; very  remark- 
able cases  indeed.  We  had,  in  1880  and  1881,  an 
epidemic  of  216  cases  of  typhoid  faver  in  the  village 


of  Tanderagee  connected  with  the  water  supply  of  T ,Qn. 
the  mills.  Two  or  three  of  these  cases  occurred  in  a house  Jan'  _liau4‘ 
from  which  patients  who  were  sick  were  removed.  A Dr.  Taylor, 
second  family  lived  in  this  house,  and  in  1887  typhoid 
fever  again  occurred. 

11841.  Dr.  Biggee. — Did  the  first  family  remain  in 
the  house  all  the  time  ? — No ; they  had  left  for  some 
time ; and  then  the  next  family  came  in,  and  they  look 
it  at  that  time.  I told  them  not  to  use  this  water, 
which  I considered  was  dangerous. 

11842.  Chaieman. — Was  it  pipe  or  well  water? — 

Well  water.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  demesne,  and 
the  ground  is  saturated  with  animal  matter,  which 
would  be  likely  to  feed  the  bacilli.  This  family  came 
to  the  house  about  two  or  three  months  ago,  and 
although  their  neighbours  told  them  at  the  time  that 
I had  forbidden  their  predecessors  to  use  the  water  they 
used  it,  with  the  result  that  these  two  cases  have  so 
far  occurred,  and  probably  more. 

11843.  Dr.  Biggee. — Would  it  not  be  a good  thing 
to  get  the  sanitary  authority  to  close  up  the  well? — It 
is  not  a public  well.  It  is  not  exactly  a well ; it  is  a 
running  stream  that  there  is  a hole  in. 

11844.  Chaieman. — It  is  a place  for  watering  cattle  ? 

— I think  not ; it  is  in  the  demesne. 

11845.  Are  there  any  cattle  in  the  demesne  ? — I don’t 
think  they  can  get  there.  It  has  not  been  used  since 
1887.  It  is  in  a larch  wood  ; a cover  for  pheasants. 

11846.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Could  you  not  cover  it  in  ? 

— You  would  have  to  cover  the  whole  stream. 

11847.  Dr  Biggee. — Is  there  any  other  good  water 
supply  convenient ?— There  is;  the  neighbours  would 
have  given  them  water.  But  this  man  said  it  looked 
beautiful  water,  and  he  had  often  drunk  worse.  The 
epidemic  at  Laurelvale  was  a matter  no  person  could 
have  forseen.  A few  years  before  it  occurred  this  water 
was  analysed  and  gave  an  exceptionally  good  analysis. 

It  was  an  iron  pipe  conveying  the  water.  It  passed 
near  a sewer  and  happened  to  be  eroded  ; it  passed 
through  a stableyard  of  Mr.  Synnott’s.  About  eight 
months  previously  the  coachman  and  one  of  the  stable 
helpers  took  typhoid  fever,  and  I believe  that  supplied 
the  bacilli.  It  was  very  interesting  medically ; the 
outbreak  covered  an  area  of  twenty-five  square  miles. 

Mr.  Wallace. — The  Banbridge  Board  of  Guardians 
have  considered  the  County  Council  report,  and  have 
substantially  adopted  it,  with  such  variations  as  you 
have  heard  in  the  evidence  to-day. 


The  Sitting  was  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  JANUARY  14ra  1904 

At  the  Courthouse,  Newry. 

Present Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  E.  Coey  Bigger 


Mr.  Alexander  Gartlan  appeared  for  the  Newry 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Wallace  appeared  for  the  Banbridge 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  Gartlan. — I appear  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Newry  Union.  I am  their  solicitor,  and  I need  not 
tell  you  that  we  will  facilitate  in  every  way  your 
duties.  Mr.  Small  attended  at  Armagh  and  gave  you 


fully  his  views,  and  if  you  wish  him  to  add  anvtfci* 
to  the  statement  he  then  made,  he  will  be  vlad  ,»  j 8 
Th»  Chairman  ot th.  Board  of  Uoa,dC“£“ 
Rathfriland,  and  Mr.  Toman  is  e ' — ” 81 


not  able  to  attend.  We  have,  however?the  Via^fTiai^ 
Martin18’  and  ^ h&Ve  the  clerk  of  the  union.  and  Dr 


Mr.  John 
MoEvoy. 


Mr.  John  McEvoy  examined. 


11848.  Mr.  Gartlan. — You  are  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Newry  Guardians? — Yes. 

11849.  And  I think  you  are  also  Chairman  of  the 
Rural  District  Council,  Newry  No.  1? — Yes,  the  Co. 
Down  part. 

11850.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
Guardians? — Six  years. 

11851.  And  you  have  been  a Guardian  during  all 
that  time? — Yes. 

11852.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  improving  the  system? — I would  be 
greatly  in  favour  of  an  amalgamation  of  unions.  I 
think  at  the  present  time  there  is  ample  accommodation 
in  any  one  union  to  accommodate  the  inmates  almost  of 
three  unions,  as  far  as  I can  see — two  anyhow.  Besides 
I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  ratepayers. 

11853.  You  think  it  would  be  more  economical? — I 
think  it  would. 

11854.  Kilkeel  is  a very  small  union  ? — Yes. 

11855.  It  is  bounded  between  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains ? — Yes. 

11856.  And,  as  we  know,  the  number  of  inmates  is 
very  small.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  desirable  to 
amalgamate  Kilkeel  with  Newry? — I believe  so;  amal- 
gamate it  with  Newry  and  Downpatrick. 

11857.  That  is  going  south  from  this.  The  Union  of 
Newry  extends  also  near  Banbridge? — Yes,  within  five 
miles  of  it. 

11858.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  desirable  to  extend 
the  Newry  Union  by  taking  off  a portion  from  Ban- 
bridge? — My  opinion  is  that  Banbridge  Union  should 
be  dissolved  also.  It  is  a very  long  narrow  union ; 
■scattered  very  much.  I think  portion  of  it'  might  go 
into  Armagh  and  another  portion  goes  close  to  Down- 
patrick. I think  it  would  be  very  convenient  indeed 
to  be  put  into  Downpatrick,  and  the  other  portion 
might  go  into  Lisburn,  and  by  doing  so  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  ratepayers,  and  I think  there 
would  be  no  inconvenience  to  the  Guardians  to  attend, 
nor  to  the  sick  poor.  All  those  divisions  are  within 
five  miles  of  Newry. 

11859.  Your  idea,  of  course,  would  be  to  make  Newry 
the  centre  for  all  that  district? — Yes,  extending  into 
the  Co.  Armagh ; that  was  inquired  into  at  Armagh. 

Chairman. — We  had  all  that  before. 

11860.  Mr.  Gartlan. — Have  you  any  other  suggestions 
to  make  for  improvements  ? — There  are  a good  deal  of 
little  things  that  I might  suggest.  Insane  people,  I 
believe,  should  be  removed  to  the  asylum,  but  there  are 
some  of  these  people  that,  for  my  own  part,  I should 
not  like  to  have  removed  from  their  native  unions — 
that  is  the  imbeciles,  or  harmless  lunatics. 

11861.  Assuming  Kilkeel  is  dissolved  as  a workhouse, 
would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  possible  to  utilise  it  in 
any  way? — Sanatoria  are  greatly  looked  after  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  might  be  utilised  for  one. 

11862.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  Ban- 
bridge  Workhouse? — I should  think  that  Banbridge, 
or  a portion  of  it,  might  be  utilised  for  a district  hos- 
pital. 

11863.  The  remaining  portion  could  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  asylum  ? — Some  other  useful  business.  I can- 
not say  what  it  should  be  used  for. 


11864.  What  do  you  say  about  boarding-out  the  in 
mates  in  workhouses ?-I  don’t  think  I would  gofer 

11865.  Chairman.— Do  you  mean  children  or  grown 
up J 1 would  faoard  put  children,  or  I would  send  them 
out  to  schools,  that  is  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age ; but  able-bodied  inmates  or  old  people  I would  net 
board  out  at  all.  I think  you  could  not  get  them 
boarded  out.  ° 

11866.  Mr.  Gartlan.— Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
Newry  Board  were  the  first  in  the  North  of  Ireland  to 
send  out  children  ? — I don’t  know  whether  they  were  the 
first  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

11867.  At  any  rate  they  were  early  in  the  field.  What 
about  the  imbeciles? — If  they  were  insane  people  I 
would  send  them  on  to  the  asylum,  but'  there  are  a class 
of  imbeciles  that  I think  it  would  be  a hardship  to 
move  them  away.  They  are  quite  satisfied  when  they 
get  their  bit  of  food,  and  it  would  be  a hardship  to 
take  them  away  from  their  people. 

11868.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  they  should  be  kept 
m the  same  place  as  the  other  paupers.  You  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  tramps  ? — We  have ; but  the 
very  fact  of  dissolving  £ho  Banbridge  Union  would  be 
a means  of  doing  away  with  them,  for  it  is  on  the  lead- 
ing road  between  Newry  and  Belfast,  and  it  is  an  easy 
lodging-house  for  them.  It  might  help  to  disappoint 
them  a little. 


11869.  Another  matter  is  the  desirability  of  parties 
paying  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  relief  they  get  in 
the  workhouse  ?— I think  that  is  a very  good  system. 
Parties  become  sick  by  accident  or  something  else  and 
are  not  fit  to  support  themselves,  but  still  they  are  able 
to  pay  a little,  and  when  they  are  taken  into  the  union, 
I think  the  Guardians  should  have  power  to  charge 
those  parties  even  more  than  the  average. 

11870.  That  is  the  average  cost  of  maintenance?— 


11871.  There  is  no  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  in 
this  union  except  the  workhouse? — No. 

11872.  There  has  been  a great  difficulty  experienced 
in  recovering  payment  even  from  men  who  were  well-to- 
do  for  their  maintenance  in  the  hospital? — Yes;  we 
had  some  bother  with  that  before,  and  there  are  some 
of  these  people  well  able  to  pay. 

11873.  And  I believe  they  would  not  pay?— Yes; 
they  found  out  that  the  Guardians  could  only  charge 
the  average  maintenance. 

11874.  You  would  be  in  favoijr  of  their  being  allowed 
to  charge  these  people  according  to  their  circumstances? 


11875.  Such  a sum  as  would  cover  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  also  a fair  proportion  of  the  doctors 
salary  and  other  officials  ?— Quite  so  ; that  would  be  my 
idea.  There  is  just  one  thing  in  connection  with  the 
attendance  of  Guardians  that  I think  might 
amended.  Some  Guardians  don’t  give  a good  attena- 
ance.  A six  months’  limit  is  too  long.  Two  attena- 
ances  in  the  year  would  qualify  a man  to  sit. 

11876.  Chairman. — But  his  constituents  would  call 
him  to  account  for  that  perhaps  ? — But  it  takes  three 
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vears  to  bring  that  about.  I think  that  might  be 
shortened  to  some  degree.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  their 
constituents  or  to  the  Board,  more  especially  in  the 
eiving  of  out-door  relief. 

° 11877.  Do  you  find  there  are  too  many  Guardians  ? — 
I suppose  a great  deal  less  would  do  the  business  just 
as  well,  but  representation  is  a good  thing. 

11878.  You  don’t  think  business  is  impeded  by  the 
number? — I would  not  say  so.  I think  the  Guardians 
might  have  more  discretionary  power  in  the  matter  of 
taking  children  from  certain  parents.  We  have  often 
cases  of  parents  who  neglect  their  children,  and  I think 
in  a great  many  cases  tne  Guardians  should  have  power 
to  take  away  the  children. 

11879.  You  would  increase  the  Guardians’  power  to 
take  away  children  from  parents  who  cannot  bring 
them  up  properly  ? — Yes  ; after  proper  discussion  and 
inquiry. 

11880.  We  had  that  explained  at  Banbridge  yester- 
day, and  one  Guardian  suggested  that  that  might  work 
hardly.  The  facts  might  not  be  fully  before  the  Guar- 
dians when  they  passed  their  resolution,  and  a sugges- 
tion was  made  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the 
parent  had  power  to  appeal  to  the  justices  at  Petty 
Sessions  to  have  a review  of  the  case — would  you  be  in 
favour  of  that? — I would  be  in  favour  of  the  review 
of  any  case ; very  often  facts  are  not  brought  out  pro- 
perly in  the  first  instance.  I have  many  times  thought 
it  a great  hardship  to  let  children  remain  with  some 
of  these  parents,  particularly  of  the  tramp  class,  for 
they  are  trained  up  to  the  same  life  their  parents  are 
leading. 

11881.  Have  you  any  views  about  unions  being  con- 
fined to  particular  counties.  Do  you  think  the  Ar- 
magh part  of  your  union  ought  to  be  taken  away  from 
you,  or  do  you  think  a union  can  just  as  well  remain 
in  different  counties? — I think  so.  I never  saw  any 
difficulty  in  that  business.  I would  rather  not  give  an 
opinion. 

11882.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Guardians  elsewhere  have 
complained  of  the  unfairness  of  allowing  other  counties, 
having  the  richer  portions  of  their  territories,  de- 
priving the  poorer  portions  of  their  help  for  Poor  Law 
purposes.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well,  where  it 
could  be  done  without  hardship,  for  every  county  to 
be  self-contained,  that  is  to  say,  that  the.  Poor 
Law  administration  of  the  county  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  county.  Would  you  approve 
of  that  as  a general  system  ? — As  a general  system  it 
might  work  better,  but  I never  studied  the  business.  I 
never  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Oartlan. — As  a matter  of  fact  our  workhouse  is 
in  the  Co.  Armagh,  while  the  whole  of  the  town  is  in 
the  Co.  Down. 

Chairman. — The  boundary  is  just  between  the  work- 
house  and  the  town. 

Mr.  Gartlan. — It  is.  This  is  a case  in  which  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  you  to  confine  it  to  the  county, 
because  it  could  not  be  decided  in  which  county  it 
should  be. 

11883.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Your  District  Council 
think  four  workhouses  are  required  in  the  county? — 
Yes ; that  is  the  prevailing  opinion  with  all  the  people. 

11884.  The  County  Council  think  three  would  be 
enough;  could  you  not  go  a little  further  in  that  re- 
spect. The  number  of  infirm  in  the  county  is  400; 
do  you  not  think  that  one  institution  would  be 
sufficient  to  accommodate  400? — I would  not  like  to 
give  any  opinion  on  that. 

11885.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  a real  reform,  not- 
a patch-up  business.  Don’t  you  think  one  of  your 
workhouses  could  accommodate  400  inmates? — I am 
sure  it  could  accommodate  them,  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  Guardians  and  such  like,  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  poor  to  it.  I believe  that  would  be  the 
only  drawback  to  it. 

11886.  As  regards  the  management,  it  could  be  left 
as  it  is.  The  Guardians  might  still  continue  to  per- 
form their  duty  as  now.  Suppose  there  was  left  in  the 
localities  where  workhouses  are  now  a hospital  for  the 
sick ; and  a system  of  boarding-out  the  children  pre- 
vailed; the  lunatics  provided  for  in  an  asylum  or 
auxiliary  asylum ; the  mothers  excluded,  then  you 
would  have  only  one  class,  the  infirm.  If  an  institu- 
tion for  this  class  was  provided  in  the  county,  where 
these  old  people  could  be  better  provided  for,  and  have 


better  attention,  and  classification  at  no  more  cost  to 
the  ratepayers,  don’t  you  think  such  a change  would 
recommend  itself  to  the  ratepayers  ?— I believe  it  would 
help  to  cut  down  the  rates. 

11887.  Not  only  cut  down  the  rates  but  benefit  the 
poor  ? — It  would  be  a long  stretch  over  the  whole 
county  for  one  institution. 

11888.  Is  not  Down  well  served  with  railways? — 
Very  badly  at  this  end. 

11889.  You  have  good  roads  ? — Yes ; but  you  have 
not  good  railway  accommodation  from  here  to  Down- 
patrick. 

11890.  The  people  in  Banbridge  say  they  have  excel- 
lent railway  facilities  there? — So  they  have,  a great 
deal  better. 

11891.  Do  you  think  the  asylum  at  Downpatrick  will 
accommodate  all  the  idiots  and  weak-minded  in  the 
county  ? — I don’t  know  whether  it  will  or  not,  but  it 
is  the  place  for  lunatics. 

11892.  You  think  the  present  system  of  rating 
satisfactory  ? — I would  be  in  favour  of  union  rating ; a 
great  many  are  in  favour  of  it.  The  electoral  divi- 
sion I represent  myself,  if  we  had  district  rating,  it 
would  be  a great  deal  better  for  them,  for  they  have 
very  little  poor  from  it ; however,  I think  it  is  the 
fairest  way  to  have  union  rating.  The  poor  belong  to 
the  people  all  over. 

11893.  And  I suppose  very  often  they  have  to  come 
from  the  country  into  town? — Very  often  they  do. 

11894.  Mr.  Wallace. — Would  it  be  in  order  for  me 
to  ask  a question.  I appear  for  the  Banbridge  Board 
of  Guardians.  The  Newry  Board  of  Guardians  have 
already,  in  their  opinion,  practically  dissolved  the  Ban- 
bridge  Board  of  Guardians.  They  have  wiped  us  out 
altogether,  but  before  they  were  finally  dissolved  the 
Guardians  thought  it  better  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
You  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  Banbridge 
Union  district? — I know  the  district  as  far  as  Ban- 
bridge,  aiid  some  places  beyond. 

11895.  And  you  have  just  said  there  is  very  bad  rail- 
way accommodation  into  Newry? — From  Banbridge? 
To  Downpatrick,  I said. 

11896.  Are  you  serious  when  you  say  that  Newry 
would  be  a very  convenient  and  central  place  for  a 
workhouse  for  the  entire  Banbridge  district? — Not  for 
the  entire. 

11897.  What  part  of  it  ? — Any  portion  of  it  lying  at 
this  side  of  the  town  of  Banbridge. 

11898.  You  would  not  go  further  than  Banbridge? 
— I would  not  lay  off  the  districts  myself  ; but  it  is 
my  own  opinion. 

11899.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  that  part  that, 
you  would  like  to  take  in  ? — I think  there  are  three  divi- 
sions, known  as  Scarva,  Glaskermore,  and  Annaclone. 

11900.  Most  part  of  Scarva  is  in  the  Co.  Armagh  ? — 
Yes. 

11901.  And  you  think  Newry  would  be  suitable  for 
that  ? — Yes. 

11902.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  portion  in  Dro- 
mara  ? — I would  not  think  of  taking  that ; I would  send 
it  to  Lisburn. 

11903.  That  is,  you  would  send  people  from  Dro- 
mara,  in  the  Co.  Down,  about  ten  miles  into  the  Co. 
Antrim,  to  Lisburn? — It  would  not  be  too  far ; ■ we 
have  divisions  (in  Newry  lying  out  ten  statute  miles. 

11904.  Chairman. — How  far  is  Dromore  from  Ban- 
bridge?  _ _ ^..*'1 

Mr.  Wallace. — Six  Irish  miles. 

Chairman. — How  far  is  Dromore  from  Lisburn?' 

Mr.  Wallace. — Ten  statute  miles. 

Witness. — There  would  be  only  about  a mile  of  dif- 
ference. 

11905.  Mr.  Wallace. — Do  you  know  the  Banbridge 
Union  extends  to  Ballyroney  and  Leitrim.  Would 
Newry  serve  .that  ? — I think  Annaclone  would  not  be  too 
far  to  come  to  Newry. 

11906.  How  would  you  get  a person  from  Ballyroney 
to  Newry? — Send  the  ambulance  for  them.  It  is  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  Irish  miles  from  here. 

11907.  Don’t  you  know  that  from  Ballyroney  and 
Katesbridge  they  can  get  into  Banbridge  in  a few 
minutes  by  rail? — I do. 

11908.  And  you  think  that  district  could  be  better 
served  by  coming  in  by  ambulance  to  Newry? — Some 
of  them  might  be  nearer  to  Banbridge ; but  thg  point 
is  the  saving  to  the  ratepayers. 


Jan.  14,  1904. 

Mr.  John 
McEvoy. 
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Dr.  S.  E.  Martin  examined. 

11909.  Mr.  Gartlan. — You  are  Medical  Officer  for  the  11931.  The  result  is,  that  when  there  ' 
workhouse? — Yes;  upwards  of  twenty-six  years.  break  of  small-pox  or  any  other  disease  th  ^ 0ut‘ 

11910.  You,  cf  course,  know  the  union  intimately? — sent  into  you? — They  are ; at  least  thnsTSL"*  a" 

I know  the  workhouse.  hospital  are.  w“°  8°  to 

11911.  And  the  people  who  come  there  ? — Yes.  11932.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a hardship  on  th 

11912.  In  your  opinion  could  some  of  these  unions  sent  system  that  the  parties  that  are  able  to  d ^ ^ 

be  dissolved?  Have  you  accommodation  in  the  work-  be  made,  under  these  circumstances?  Have ^ CaCnot 

house  here  for  far  more  inmates  than  there  are  at  . had  cases,  particularly  of  small-pox— -well-to-d°U  n0t 

present  in  it  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  anything  like  the  chants  in  the  town  who  sent  their  families  ther  "'"J 

accommodation  there  is  supposed  to  be.  In  the  Del-  afterwards  refused  to  pay  what  the  Guardians  th’  k 

fast  newspapers  that  I was  reading  last  night  it  was  would  represent  the  full  amount  of  the  treatm  tj 

said  that  the  accommodation  at  present  in  Newry  was  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  chance  ”5 
for  986,  and  the  number  of  inmates  was  295.  I think  in  the  law  as  regards  that  ? — 1 do.  ° raa“e 

if  the  master  had  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  11933.  To  enable  Guardians  to  charge  in  their 
difference  between  295  and  986  he  would  have  great  cretion  what  they  think  proper  ? — Yes.  fll8’ 

difficulty,  at  present,  in  the  Newry  Workhouse.  11934.  Mr.  Gartlan. — You  remember  the  case  h 

11913.  Chairman. — What  do  you  think  you  would  where  the  county  court  judge  threw  out  a doubt  whetlfr 
have  room  for — what  is  your  fair  space  ? — I don’t  sup-  the  Guardians  were  justified  in  receiving  people  of 

pose  we  would  have  accommodation  for  more  than  500.  means  ? 6 t p ot 

11914.  Mr.  ( fartlan . — Supposing  the  workhouse  was  Chairman. — Mr.  Small  mentioned  this  case 

to  be  relieved  of  a great  number  of  these  lunatics  and  Witness. — I heard  about  that  case.  It  was  a am* 

tramps  and  children,  with  accommodation  for  500  don’t  tion  whether  they  should  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  m 
you  think  you  could  suit  the  requirements  of  a much  not.  ” 

larger  district  than  you  serve  at  present  ?— Certainly.  11935.  Mr.  Gartlan — Would  you  suggest  the  insane 

11915.  The  workhouse  was  burned  down  some  time  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum  ?— I think  it  would  be  much 

ago  and  was  rebuilt  ? — Yes  ; but  that  would  not  in-  better  to  send  them  to  an  asylum  than  to  an  auxiliarv 

crease  the  accommodation.  11936.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Why  ? — I think  they 

11916.  No ; but  was  not  the  workhouse  built  on  the  would  be  better  treated.  The  asylum  is  the  place  for 
most  modern  system  ? — It  was  on  a modern  system.  lunatics. 

11917.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  Kilkeel  and  11937.  The  standard  of  treatment  would  be  prettv 
Banbridge  would  be  the  two  unions  that  should  be  amal-  much  as  in  an  asylum  1— That  would  alter  my  opinion 

gamated  or  dissolved.  What  do  you  think  about  that?  But  then  the  auxiliary  asylum  would  be  practically  an 

—My  own  opinion  is  that  they  could  be  dissolved.  asylum. 

, . *.*?*?•  Would  you  suggest  that  Kilkeel  should  be  11938.  An  auxiliary  asylum,  with  a large  amount 

divided  between  Newry  and  Downpatrick,  and  Ban-  of  land,  on  which  these  men  could  be  employed 

bridge  between  _ Newry  and  Lisburn  ? — You  should  the  cost  not  very  much  larger  than  in  the  workhouse-^ 

divide  the  district  so  that  they  would  take  the  most  don’t  you  think  that  would  be  very  much  better?— I 

convenient  unions  on  either  side..  think  two  asylums  would  be  better  than  one  in  the 


11919.  Supposing  that  was  done,  how  would  you  county. 


think  two  asylums  would  be  better  than  c 


suggest  Kilkeel  should  be  utilised? — It  would  all  de-  11939.  You  think  it  is  not  well  to  have  a large 
pend  on  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  lunatics.  number  of  people  congregated  together  ? — I do. 

If  they  are  not  to  be  taken  to  the  asylum  of  the  county  11940.  Of  course,  in  any  change  that  is  to  be  made 
then  I think  Kilkeel  would  make  a very  good  auxiliary  care  will  be  taken  that  proper  provision  is  made  for 
lunatic  asylum  ; if  they  are  all  to  he  transferred  to  the  sick  of  the  different  localities,  and  the  questions 

the  asylum  Kilkeel  would  make  a good  sanatorium.  we  put  in  regard  to  the  fewness  of  workhouses  have 

11920.  What  would  you  do  with  my  friend  Mr.  no  relation  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  future  ?- 

Wallace’s  clients— would  you  suggest  Banbridge  should  That  is  the  reason  I say  I think  some  provision  should 

'be  made  a district  hospital? — They  certainly  should  be  made  for  acute  cases  in  Banbridge  or  Kilkeel. 

iiave  a hospital  there  for  urgent  cases.  11941.  As  there  are  only  350  to  400  of  the  aged 

11021.  What  do  you  say  about  this  question  of  and  infirm  in  the  Co.  Down,  don’t  you  think  one  in- 

boarding  out  inmates  ? — I think  the  children  should  be  stitution  for  the  county  would  be  sufficient  to  accom- 

removed  from  the  workhouse  altogether— either  send  modate  that  number — you  say  Newry  could  accommodate 

them  to  Banbridge  or  board  them  out.  500? — That  is  of  the  sick  and  infirm. 

11922.  Chairman. — From  your  experience  of  the  11942.  Not  the  sick;  the  aged  and  infirm— the 
treatment  of  children  in  workhouses,  would  you  rather  chronic  old  cases  ? — Yes,  I think  one  institution  would 

have  them  in  an  institution  or  lxvarded  out  in  the  be  sufficient  for  them ; there  would  be  no  danger  in 

-country? — I think  if  there  was  a central  institution  I.  transferring  them.  Of  course  it  would  be  a distance; 

would  as  soon  have  them  there  as  boarded  out.  but  we  have  the  difficulty,  at  present,  in  the  Newry 

11923.  Why? — They  woulcf  be  under  better  manage-  Union.  Away  beyond  Rathfriland  they  have  to  be 
ment.  You  run  a risk  in  sending  a child  out,  in  my  brought  here. 

opinion ; you  don’t  know  everything  connected  witli  11943.  And  you  foresee  no  hardship  in  such  a re- 
the  person  to  whom  you  are  sending  the  child.  form  as  that? — No  except  one  of  sentiment:  of  people 


ee  no  hardship  in  such  a re- 
•pt  one  of  sentiment : of  people 


11924.  Does  not  every  child  run  a risk  of  having  a being  taken  away  from  their  own  locality, 
negligent  or  careless  parent? — If  it  was  in  a central  11944.  Don’t  you  think  there  would  be  the  practical 
institution,  with  people  to  watch  over  it,  I think  they  advantage  that  these  pimple  co.uld  be  put  in  a house 


-would  be  better  off  than  separately  boarded  through 
the  country. 


to  themselves  where  they  could  be  better  treated,  and 
better  looked  after  ? — I do  ; but  I tliink  there  would  be 


11925.  Do  you  speak  of  their  physical  health  or  fit-  a difficulty  in  getting  them  to  come  into  a place  like 


ness  for  after-life  occupation  ?— Both. 

. 11926.  Do  you  think  the  health  of  children  in 


11945.  If  they  are  absolutely  destitute  they  would 


institution  is  as  good  as  the  health  of  children  outside?  be  bound  to  go.  What  is  your  view  of  out-door  relief 
No,  certainly  not ; I believe  the  open  air  of  the  I have  never  been  very  favourably  disposed  to  it; 
country  would  be  better  for  a child  as  regards  health.  have  not  gone  into  it  very  deeply.  I don’t  think  tue 
1!927  As  regards  fitness  for  work  in  after-life,  do  ad7an‘aS?*  are  altogether  equal  to  the  expendiiure 
you  think  an  institution-reared  child  is  as  useful  and  11 946-  There  are  a lar8e  number  ?f  v 'd,  L“  me 
handy  and  intelligent  as  a child  reared  up  in  a family  ,Newty  Workhouse.  Thirty-six  on  the  liat  beJ>»  > 

and  taught  to  take  its  little  share  of  work  from  youth  ? but  lb  was  made  a year  aB° A Sood  many  01 

—Not  as  you  put  it ; I think  it  would  be  better  in  a w°u,ld  ^ »nfants-  , , , . . , .»inc  out  all 

family.  11947.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  boaramg  out  • 

of -pi* t.  ut 

Kl  would  w*  f t 3 su®ci.f 4 numb«  of  people  ? Sl^clttn^nu0^,’  and  Yunatic’  asylum.^ 
--Then  I would  be  in  favour  of  it.  * 0ne  of  those  can  he  brought  up  to  the  proper  pitch  be- 

. — I believe  there  is  no  hospital  cause  it  is  all  a jumble.  . , 

Wj3jo"  m,Kti°'u  di“‘s“  °ll“'  flte  wort-  11948.  Under  tile  change  enllined,  don't  JW 

you  could  get  rid  of  that? — Yes. 
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H949  Mr.  Gartlan. — Have  you  not  a number  of 
, •,  in  the  unions  that  are  not  of  the  class  the 
SSsioner  speaks  of : people  that  go  up  there  with 
ShUdren.  Take  a case  we  had  here  yesterday-a 
nrosecution  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

P Children a man  named  M'Kevitt  and  ^his  wife. 

nirl  thev  not  land  up  into  the  workhouse ’—Yes. 

11950yH'ow  many  children  have  they?— Three  or 
f ,r  But  I am  sorry  to  say  I think  those  children 
would  be  better  in  an  institution,  taken  away  from 

th1195irYou  would  not  take  children  from  their 
narents  because  they  are  temporarily  out  of  work?-I 
, k it  is  a very  great  hardship  that  if  a woman  is 
Iroueht  up  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  and  she 
tappens  to  have  a child  of  two  years  old  in  her  arms, 
.nd  she  is  sentenced  to  a month  in  jail,  the  police 
+ ‘L  her  to  jail  and  send  the  child  to  the  workhouse. 
T think  that  woman  has  the  best  of  the  play : she  is 
kept  comfortably  for  a month  ; she  has  no  trouble  and 
lotto,  and  the  child  ha.  the  worst  of  it. 

11952.  And  the  community  will  get  the  child  later  on 
badly  reared  as  a citizen  ?— Yes 
11953.  You  would  rather  take  away  the  child  from 

that  woman  ?— Yes.  . 

11954.  Do  you  know  that  large  additions  are  being 
made  to  Downpatrick  Asylum  ?— Yes  ; I filled  up  two 
forms  for  troublesome  cases  a short  time  ago  to  Armagh, 
and  I got  word  this  morning  that  they  cannot  receive 
them  Our  workhouse  is  in  the  Co.  Armagh. 

11955.  Dr.  Bigger.— Does  that  prevent  you  sending 
cases  from  your  workhouse  to  Downpatrick  ?— If  they 
become  insane  in  the  workhouse  we  must  send  them  to 
Armagh ; but  if  they  come  in  insane  from  the  Co. 


Down  we  send  them  to  Downpatrick,  and  they  have  _ w 
never  yet  refused  to  take  them.  ° ’ L 

11956.  Mr.  Gartlan. — I believe  you  sent  five  the  other  Dr.  S.  E. 
day  to  Downpatrick? — A few  weeks  ago.  Martin. 

11957.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  they  taken  in  your  male 
lunatics? — I think  there  were  two  males  and  three 
females  went  within  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  Bell. — We  have  thirty  females  and  eighteen 
males,  at  present. 

11958.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Why  have  you  so  many  of 
them  ? — We  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  They  are  Armagh 
cases. 

11959.  That  shows  the  necessity  of  additional  asy- 
lum accommodation? — Very  strongly,  I think. 

11960.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  think  a workhouse  is  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  treat  consumption  ? — I do  not. 

I think  there  should  be  a general  sanatorium  for  a 
certain  district. 

11961.  Do  you  think  consumptive  patients  would  go 
a certain  distance — at  least  cases  that  would  be  bene- 
fited by  treatment — the  early  cases? — I do.  And  I 
think  they  would  be  very  likely  to  remain  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  treatment,  because  in  the  workhouse, 
if  any  little  thing  annoys  them  they  give  notice  and 
away  they  go,  and  they  come  back  after  a time  worse 
than  ever. 

11962.  Is  there  much  consumption  in  the  district  I— 

There  are  four  cases  in  the  workhouses  at  present. 

11963.  Chairman.— Do  you  know  the  death-rate 
from  consumption  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I do. 

Mr.  Bell. — I am  the  Superintendent  Registrar.  The 
death-rate  for  consumption  is  very  high  in  this  union, 
particularly  in  Rathfriland  district,  where  the  people 
carry  on  stitching  and  linen  work. 


11964.  Mr.  Gartlan.— You  are  a Guardian,  and  come 
from  a district  that  borders  on  the  Banbridge  Union? 

11965.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
Board  ?— Five  or  six  years. 

11966.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  that  in  his  opinion  Banbridge  and  Kilkeel 
might  be  dissolved?— I feel  very  strong  about  Kilkeel, 
at  any  rate;  but  I am  not  quite  so  sure  about  Ban- 

bri11967.  You  think  Kilkeel  should  be  dissolved  ?— Oh, 
yes ; it  seems  quite  sensible.  . . 

11968.  And  turned  into  a sanatorium  ?— Yes  ; H is 
such  a nice  healthy  place ; it  would  be  a good  place  for 
that. 


Mr.  John  Kidd  Porter  examined. 

11977.  People  like  anything  that  is  good  after  they 
have  tasted  it  ? — It  is  seldom  the  taste  comes  back. 

11978.  Mr.  Gartlan. — Newry  at  present  is  the  centre 
of  a district  which  includes  a good  deal  of  Armagh  and 
Down  ? — We  are  strongly  of  opinion,  no  matter  what 
other  places  are  dissolved,  that  Newry  should  be  left. 
We  have  spent  a good  deal  of  money  on  it,  and  made 
it  very  comfortable  for  the  sick. 

11979.  I suppose  you  agree  that  it  is  not  right  that 
people  of  means  can  go  into  the  hospital  and  be  treated 
for  infectious  diseases  and  get  off  scot  free? — It  is  a 
very  bad  system ; they  should  pay  according  to  their 
means. 

11980.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  about 
tramps  ?— They  are  a great  nuisance  to  our  union,  and 


Mr  John  Kidd 


11969.  What  do  you  say  about  Banbridge— don’t  you  eVer™here7  "it  is  a great  pity  to  see  such  'a  lot 

think  that  if  they  are  going  to  do  away  with  any  worn-  q£  Qung  women  and  children  travelling  the  road  and 

1 A"  m *n"  coming  into  the  workhouse  for  a night  and  going  on 

again.  After  they  are  known  to  be  hereditary  tramps. 


houses  they  might  fairly  enough  do  away  with  Bi 
bridge?— I believe  strongly  in  having  a union  of  unions. 

11970.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— What  do  you  mean  by  a 
union  of  unions?— That  I believe  in  having  less  unions. 

11971.  How  far  would  you  go  in  lessening  them  t 
Do  vou  think  one  workhouse  for  Down,  excluding  the 
sick"  and  children,  would  be  sufficient?— How  would 
the  Guardians  get  away  down  there  to  look  after  the 
business.  „ . , , 

11972.  They  could  administer  affairs  at  home  ; they 
would  have  a hospital  still? — One  great  difficulty  we 


I think  they  should  be  put  into  some  reformatory  and 
made  self-supporting.  It  would  be  far  better  than  to 
put  him  in  jail.  A couple  of  months  in  jail  does  not 
do  him  much  good  at  all.  If  he  were  a couple  of  years 
in  a reformatory  where  he  could  learn  a trade  he  would 
be  useful  afterwards. 

11981.  Chairman.— Yon  would  make  vagrancy  an 
offence  and  put  him  in  jail  to  try  and  cure  him?— It 


would  have  a hospital  still?— One  great  difficulty  ,,  . • to  tlie  root  0f  the  matter,  because  it  is 

have  is  to  get  our  old  women  and  men  to  come  int  . idleness  and  drink  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  thing. 


workhouse  at  all;  they  would  stay  out  in  starvation. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  get  them  into  the  union  at  home, 
and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  Down- 
patrick. , 

11973.  Once  it  is  known  that  the  new  house  is  no 
longer  a workhouse  but  a home,  they  will  go  readily  i— 
We  don’t  like  to  see  them  go  that  far.  . 

11974.  At  present  the  name  workhouse  is  a deter- 
rent?—I have  known  cases  where  people  were  as 
helpless  and  destitute  as  they  could  be,  but  we  had  no 
power  to  take  them  into  the  workhouse  and  keep  tnem 
there.  I wish  we  had  that  power. 

11975.  You  say  there  ought  to  be  four  workhouses  in 
the  county.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  still  fewer  if  i 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  sick  and  other 
classes,  and  with  advantage  to  the  ratepayers  s I he- 
lieve  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  to  get  the  people 
to  go  there.  The  old  people  about  here  are  very  strong- 
minded  and  like  to  stay  at  home. 

11976.  If  the  infirm  and  other  healthy  classes  were 
taken  out  of  this  workhouse,  the  hospital  could  be  put 
into  better  condition  for  the  sick  ?— As  _ far  as  my 
own  opinion  goes,  I believe  you  are  quite  right  m that, 
hut  the  people  won’t  like  it. 


Then  talking  about  children  being  educated  and  taken 
from  them— that  would  be  a very  good  thing  too.  If 
the  thing  was  taken  up  in  five  years  you  would  not  have 
a tramp  at  all.  They  would  not  start  to  be  tramps. 
It  would  learn  the  old  ones  some  industry,  and  the  new 
ones  would  not  begin.  „ , , , 

11982.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don  t you  think  the  les- 
sening of  workhouses  would  have  a good  effect  ?— These 
fellows  are  very  clever,  and  they  are  good  walkers,  and  I 
believe  if  they  could  not  get  workhouses  they  would  stay 
about  farmers’  places,  and  we  might  have  a lot  of 
accidents.  There  is  nothing  but  dealing  firmly  with 
tramps. 

11983.  Their  boarding-houses  would  be  far  apart? — 
They  would  lie  about  the  farmers’  places  and  beg. 
Every  place  is  their  home. 

11984.  Chairman.— Yon  think  if  there  was  no  work- 
house  at  all  you  would  have  that  class  ? You  would ; 
the  lessening  of  the  workhouses  won’t  make  a bit  of  odds 
to  tramps.  Of  course  they  are  rather  comfortable  for 

^11985.  About  the  boarding-out  of  children  ?— -I  think 
it  is  a great  job  to  get  a child  out  of  the  workhouse  and 
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Jan,  14,  1904.  Jearn  industry  and  be  brought  up  with  other  children  11988.  It  only  wants  cleanlin.*,.  a 

11989.  Yon  would  not  like  to  rear  a oWM 

r ,rz  • ™ wl,° ,ms  “ ■ '™  «"*  SaTi 

a S^Skll-if  Z£tt  tie  t “J 

good  system.  > « is  a really 

11991.  Mr.  Gartlan. — You  mean  as  far  =* 
the  Guardians  always  like  to  send’  out  childrPn°SS1i.b  e’ 
there  is  a cow,  where  they  would  get  plenivnf  ^here 
I thought  they  would  not  ho  .UoWto  S 4tri~ 
tliere  was  not  a cow.  °ent  where 


Mr  t„i,„  rii  rru  ,unblJ  uie-  J-i  is  a Better  tiling  tor  them  alw 
Porter  K“d  T,7nob,ec0“e  g°od  servants  and  stop  in  the  country. 

1198o.  You  know  children  that  have  turned  out  well? 
—Yes,  and  I have  known  two  or  three  brought  up  in 
the  workhouse  and  they  are  not  worth  any  tiling ; they 
are  very  stern  and  vicious.  Children  brought  up  in  a 
country  place  are  far  better. 

11987.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  with  whom 
these  children  are  boarded-out  get  to  like  them  ?— They 
are  as  fond  of  them  as  of  their  own  children,  and  I 
have  known  these  children  give  wages  and  money  to 
them  afterwards ; but  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
very  particular  where  they  are  put,  and  sometimes  we 
cannot  get  things  up  to  a proper  standard. 


Mr.  William  Bradford  examined. 

11992.  Mr.  Gartlan. — I believe  you  are  the  Deputy 
Vice-Chairman,  and  you  are  one  of  the  oldest  Guar- 
dians at  the  Board  ? — I believe  I am. 

11993.  How  many  years  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  Board  ? — Some  twenty  or  more. 

11994.  You  are  on  the  borders  of  the  Banbridge 
Union  ?— Yes.  fa 

. ILGpS.  lDQri’t  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
rid  of  ICilkeel  ? — I think  it  would. 

11996.  And  you  think  you  would  have  plenty  of 
accommodation  in  the  Newry  Union  for  any  you  would 
get  from  that  district  ? — Yes. 

11997.  I suppose  you  would  divide  it  between  Down- 
patrick and  Newry?— I would'  leave  that  to  the  Com- 
mission. 


12012.  And  getting  children  of  the  lowest  • 
ihe  community  put  into  better  positions  than  the  W 
independent  class  outside?-!  did  not  saythat 


12013.  Is  not  that  what  it  would  romp  +«?  u v 
t mar.  T W children  will  bo 
juardians  or  whatever  nartv  tW  ,.„j.geoA“ 


Guardians  or  whatever  party  they  are  undef  TW 
other  children  that  you  refer  to,  I presume  nr/ 
dren  brought  up  under  their  parent Ji  Weil’  “ £ 
parents  bring  them  np  as  they  please,  r - - - 


their  means,  tut  tshen  children  are  IcdWtid^tbe^au 

1‘a’KSfiJ^  i tfi 


11998.  What  do  you  think  about  Banbridge?— I 
think  there  is  a part  of  it  we  could  accommodate  very 
wel1 — from  Scarva  to  Rathfriland,  the  direct  road ; the 
coach  road. 


11999.  What  do  yon  suggest  should  be  done  then 
with  Banbridge : you  would  put  the  rest  of  it  to  Lis- 
burn ?— I would  not  give  any  opinion  about  that.  I 
anJo mn  sPeak*nS  about  the  part  I am  conversant  with. 

12000.  And  you  think  you  could  attend  to  all  the 
wants  of  the  poor  in  that  increased  area  ? — I believe  I 
oould. 

f^OOl.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  these 
children  ? — I believe  the  children  would  be  much  better 
if  they  were  m charge  of  a number  of  competent  per- 


J2002.  Chairman. — Boarded-out  ? — Boarded-out. 

12003.  Mr.  Gartlan. — Would  your  idea  lie  to  have 
them  boarded-out  or  in  an  institution  for  children 
alone?— I would  prefer  an  institution  for  children 
alone.  Farmers  who  are  in  a position  to  treat  them  fairly 
well,  and  give  them  a good  education,  and  bring  them 
up  properly,  refuse  to  accept  them  or  take  them  into 
their  charge  at  all. 

12004.  And  therefore  they  would  be  better  in  a home 
or  institution  for  children  alone  ? — Yes. 

12005.  Chairman.— Have  you  had  any  experience  of 
children  that  were  reared  in  a workhouse  l— Yes,  Mr. 
L resident,  I agree  with  what  Mr.  Porter  said,  that 
they  come  out  lazy  and  useless,  and  children  that  arc 
brought  up  in  the  country  districts  always  turn  out, 
with  a few  exceptions,  useful  in  after  life,  useful  to 
themselves  and  the  parties  who  employ  them. 

12006.  Then  (lid  I understand  you  correctly  in  tliink- 
mg  that  you  said  that  you  would  prefer  an  institution 
for  children  to  boarding-out'? — Yes. 

12007.  I don’t  exactly  understand  why  you  should 
prefer  it  when  you  think  the  children  who  are  reared 
m the  country  are  better  citizens  than  the  children 
reared  in  the  workhouse?— Yes,  Mr.  President,  they  are 


, ,,  , — - — • j-  tcsiuuui,,  nicy  are  mx.  trauace. — uo  you  want  xo  oring  i/uuuou* 

oetter  tor  the  farmers,  but  they  will  not  be  better  for  into  Newry  too,  as  well  as  Banbridge?—!  don’t  want 


-I,  . — - —nbt  to  look  after  them,  but  I 

?°  dictate  to  the  parents  if  cbil- 

dien  fit  to  bring  up  tlieir  own  children  how  thev  are 
to  bring  them  up.  J 

12014.  Don’t  you  think  these  parents  would  fid 
rather  sore  if  they  found  the  workhouse  children  being 
put  into  a better  position  than  their  own  children  ?- 
they  may  feel  sore,  but  would  it  not  be  a stimulus  to 
make  them  bring  up  their  children  as  well  as  the  Guar- 
dians do  ? 

12015.  Their  means  might  not  enable  them  to  do  so? 
—home  parents  don’t  bring  up  tlieir  children  accordine 
to  their  means.  s 

12016.  Mr.  Gartlan.— I suppose  you  agree  that  a 
person  who  goes  into  a hospital  should  pay  the  full 
cost  for  his  maintenance  if  he  is  taken  in  at  all? 

Chairman. — At  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians — if 
the  Guardians  think  they  nan  pay  up  to  tile  full  cost? 

We  adopted  a sliding  scale  for  these  parties  according 
to  their  means,  and  when  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  one  or  two  refused  to  pay,  and  the 
solicitor  of  the  Board — I don’t  say  that  he  objected  to 
prosecute  them 

12017.  Mr.  Gartlan. — He  was  not  successful  ?— But 
you  have  to  get  your  fee  whether  yon  succeed  or  not. 

12018.  What  would  you  suggest  about  the  tramps?— 
My  opinion  is  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  get 
a ticket  going  up  to  the  relieving  officer  at  10  o’clock 
at  night,  and  then  disobeying  the  commands  of  the 
officer  in  the  morning.  They  should  not  be  given  a 
ticket  after  7 or  8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  they 
should  be  detained  in  the  house  until  they  work  com- 
pensation for  what  they  have  used  in  the  house ; and 
further  than  that,  there  was  a resolution  on  the  books 
that  if  they  returned  inside  three  months  they  were 
bound  to  be  prosecuted.  I don’t  believe  that  has  been 
carried  out,  but  I think  they  should  be  prosecuted  for 
vagrancy.  I meet  them  occasionally  on  the  road  here, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  I would  say  why  Banbridge  and 
Dundalk  should  be  done  away  with  is  that  the  tramps 
would  have  a little  further  to  travel.  _ 

12019.  Mr.  Wallace. — Do  you  want  to  bring  Dundalk 


themselves  in  future  life.  They  will  bo  better  to 
all  m the  one  institution,  reared  together. 

12008.  How  would  you  propose  to  push  on  these 
enudren  in  life  if  they  are  reared  in  an  institution. 
What  wouid  you  make  of  them  ?— Put  them  to  trades 
suitable  for  their  requirements  in  life. 

puf  them  “ » position  in 

me  than  the  children  of  labourers  or  small  farmers  ?— 
According  to  their  intellectual  capacities. 

12010.  You  would  ? — Yes. 


. ISSj1-  TD°  7°.u  *hillk  that  is  a proper  use  of  public 
funds?— I think  it  wouM  be  useful  both  to  the  funds 
of  the  public  and  also  to  the  children  that  are  brought 
up.  1 dont  think  the  public  funds  would  be  injured 
by  the  system  of  having  them  brought  up  together  in 
an  institution.  ° 


to  bring  them  into  it.  I only  want  a part  of  your’s. 

12020.  If  Banbridge  Workhouse  was  done  away  with, 
how  would  Banbridge  and  Gilford  be  served  ?— That  is 
your  own  look  out'. 

12021.  All  you  want  is  for  Newry  to  get  a whack  cf 
it  ? — As  a matter  of  fact  we  are  not  very  particular. 

12022.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Supposing  we  had  a dean 
slate  for  the  Co.  Down  and  had  no  workhouses  at  aU, 
what  would  you  do  in  regard  to  providing  it  wit 
Poor  Law  accommodation,  forgetting  local  interests. 
There  are  only  400  at  the  most  of  the  class  known  » 
aged  and  infirm.  Supposing  provision  was  made  to 


county  wouia  sumce  t — i wunn  une  iw»"  re- 
quite sufficient  to  contain  them  all ; but  then  the  Q 


culty  would  be  the  attendance  of  the  Guardians. 
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12023.  Supposing  the  Guardians  continued,  as  they 
do  at  present,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  poor  wherever  placed,  would 
rou  see  any  objection  in  a change  such  as 
?_No,  I would  not;  but  the  principal  reason 
why  I appeared  before  you  is  that  I think 
there  are  too  many  Guardians  at  the  present 
time.  I believe  half  the  Guardians  would  be  quite 
competent  to  do  the  work  of  the  entire  Guardians.  I 
believe  further  than  that,  there  should  be  a limit  made 
to  the  attendance  of  those  Guardians,  and  I certainly 
feel  very  sore  that  Guardians  come  in  here  and  take 
the  obligations,  and  they  don’t  attend  only  when  there 
is  a motion  brought  forward,  and  some  gentleman 
comes  up  and  says,  “ I am  not  satisfied  with  that ; I 


8 jve  5°t','re  *°  rescjn|i  it-”  And  then  those  Guardians  jan  14  1904 
tnat  don  t attend  for  weeks  or  perhaps  months  come  in  — 
and  swamp  the  Guardians  who  attend  regularly.  Mr.  William 

12024.  Mr.  Gartlan. — What  would  you  suggest? I Bradford. 

would  cut  down  the  number  of  Guardians. 

12025.  And  then  if  they  absented  themselves  for  a 
certain  time,  did  not  attend  more  than  once  a month, 
would  you  let  them  go  ? — I think  the  law  says  once  in 
six  months. 

12026.  Would  you  disqualify  them  for  not  attending 
once  a month? — Yes. 


12027.  Chairman. — Even  in  the  highest  representa- 
tive assembly  I believe  the  attendance  is  not  as  good  on 
some  occasions  as  on  others  ? — That  is  quite  so. 


12028.  Mr,  Gartlan. — You  gave  a statement  already 
before  the  Commission  in  Armagh  ? — Yes. 

12029.  Is  there  anythin"  you  would  like  to  add  to 
that  ?— I wish  to  say  I think  there  is  a misapprehension 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Newry  Guardians.  There 
appears  to  be  an  idea  that  the  Guardians  have  set  out 
on  an  imperial  policy  of  annexation  of  neighbouring 
unions.  They  did  not  propose  to  dissolve  any  union. 
They  were  asked  certain  questions  and  they  answered 
them.  I believe  the  Kilkeel  people  don’t  want  their 
union  to  be  dissolved,  and  we  don’t  ask  that  it  should 
be,  but  if  it  be  dissolved  without  action  on  our  part, 
then  we  say  that  certain  portions  should  be  attached  to 
Newry  and  certain  portions  to  Downpatrick.  If  Kilkeel 
be  dissolved  seven  of  the  electoral  divisions  ought  to  be 
annexed  to  Newry  and  three  to  Downpatrick,  Bryans- 
ford,  and  two  other  divisions ; the  three  that  lie  close 
to  Newcastle.  The  five  divisions  that  form  the  barony 
of  Mourne  and  the  two  Rostrevor  divisions  could  very 
conveniently  come  to  Newry.  As  regards  Banbridge, 
we  never  really  took  seriously  into  contemplation  the 
dissolution  of  the  Banbridge  Union.  It  is  a very  large 
one  and  extends  considerably  east  and  west,  on  one  side 
almost  to  Market-hill,  Armagh,  and  on  the  other  side 
nearly  to  Castlewellan.  It  must  be  twenty  miles  across. 
I don’t  say  that  Banbridge  ought  to  be  dissolved,  but  if 
it  be  dissolved,  I don’t  think  we  want  the  entire  of  it 
into  our  union  ; it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  us. 

12030.  Banbridge  itself  is  only  ten  Irish  miles  from 
us?— Yes;  it  is  a very  important  centre,  and  has  very 
good  railway  connection  with  points  that  Newry  is  not 
in  touch  with. 

12031.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  to  be 
dissolved? — On  that  supposition  Banbridge  and  the 
divisions  between  might  come  to  Newry,  and  the  por- 
tion at  Drumgolan  might  be  attached  to  Downpatrick 
and  Dromara  to  Lurgan.  I have  heard  the  evidence 
of  the  Vice-Chairman  and  other  members — with  most 
portion  I agree ; with  other  portions  I would  not. 

12032.  Chairman. — With  what  portion  do  you  dis- 
apee^— I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bradford’s  statement 
about  sending  children  to  institutions.  I think  the 
boarding-out  system  is  vastly  superior.  I don’t  think 
children  brought  up  in  institutions,  even  where  the 
conductors  are  actuated  with  the  best  possible  inten- 
tions, turn  out  as  well  as  children  brought  up  in  homes, 
there  is  too  much  repression  in  some  and  in  others  too 
much  evasion  of  discipline.  I have  been  about  four 
years  a Guardian  now,  and  I was  a year  a Guardian 
some  years  ago.  The  boarded-out  children,  with  one 
exception  have  turned  out  remarkably  well.  The  people, 
■when  they  get  possession  of  the  children  very  young, 
get  very  fond  of  them  and  treat  them  as  their  own 
children. 

, 12033.  Mr.  Bradford  seemed  to  think  that  if  sent 
™o  an  institution  they  would  be  taught  trades,  per- 
ion?Ieritaug*11'  ? — "^es  ; I prefer  boarding-out. 

• ~~7-  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  find  any  difficulty 
m Sottmg  persons  to  board  them  ? — No  ; this  union  is 
ory  thickly  populated.  I think,  perhaps,  there  should 

a closer  view  kept  on  the  sanitary  arrangements. 


Mr.  John  Francis  Small,  Solicitor,  examined. 


12035.  Chairman. — Would  you  aim  at  rearing  work-  Mr.  .Tclin 
house  children  as  agricultural  labourers?— I would,  Brand* Small 
especially  as  the  country  is  now  becoming  emptied  by 
emigration.  I heard  an  observation  you  made  about 
the  children  of  the  very  poor  being  brought  up  better 
than  the  children  of  the  independent  poor.  That  applies 
to  the  workhouse  as  it  is ; that  is  the  complaint  the 
ratepayers  make.  If  we  seek  any  additional  comforts 
for  the  workhouse  inmates,  the  answer  is  they  are  better 
off  than  the  people  outside  ; that  cannot  be  avoided. 

12036.  With  the  sick  it  cannot  ? — Yes. 

12037.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  you  may  pass  that 
limit?— Yes,  you  may  turn  the  sugar  loaf  up  on  the 
wrong  end. 

12038.  Don’t  you  think  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brad- 
ford would  pass  the  limit  when  he  would  offer  them 
trades  and  occupations  that  an  agricultural  labourer 
could  not  offer  his  child  ? — He  made  one  observation 
which,  perhaps,  explained  his  evidence.  I think  he 
said  he  would  treat  them  according  to  their  abilities. 

If  a child  showed  great  aptitude  for  a trade  it  would 
be  a pity  not  to  educate  him  to  that  trade  ; but  at  any 
rate  the  country  wants  agricultural  labourers  more 
than  skilled  artisans. 

12039.  Mr.  Wallace. — On  the  supposition  that  Newry 
is  going  to  be  dissolved,  and  there  is  only  to  be  one 
workhouse  for  the  county,  would  not  Banbridge  be  a very 
fine  centre? — In  one  way  it  would.  Mr.  Murnaghan 
spoke  about  a clean  slate  for  the  Co.  Down.  If  we 
enter  on  a clean  slate  policy  I don’t'  see  why  we  should 
limit  it  to  counties  at  all.  We  should  apply  it  to  all 
Ireland.  Take  a map  of  Ireland  and  leave  nothing  on 
it  but  the  large  towns  and  railways,  and  large  moun- 
tains and  large  rivers. 

12040.  Chairman. — And  the  County  Councils  ? — 1 
am  speaking  about  adherence  to  county  boundaries. 

12041.  We  can  only  deal  with  the  Poor  Law  here? — 

Take  the  map  and  take  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land. The  Co.  Down  consists  of  two  separate  portions, 
having  practically  no  connection  whatever ; the  divi- 
sion of  Downpatrick  and  the  division  of  Newry,  these 
places  have  no  connection,  and  are  served  by  entirely 
different  railway  systems.  If  we  are  forced  to  deal 
with  the  Co.  Down  as  a unit  there  is  bound  to  be  great 
inconvenience,  but  if  dealt  with  in  two  portions  there 
would  be  no  inconvenience.  There  are  six  other  county 
towns  in  Ireland  more  convenient  to  us  than  our  own 
county  town.  It  is  more  convenient  for  us  to  go  to 
Dublin  than  to  Downpatrick.  It  would  be  a Procrus- 
tean policy  to  force  us  to  go  to  Downpatrick  when  it' 
does  not  suit  us.  If  you  make  two  divisions — Down- 
patrick for  the  Downpatrick  one,  and  Banbridge,  if. 
you  like,  for  the  Newry  one— but  as  we  are  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  Co.  Down  we  cannot  approach  that  with  a 
very  open  mind. 

12042.  Mr.  Gartlan. — Onr  population  is  three  times 
that  of  Banbridge? — Yes.  But  there  are  more  Guar- 
dians in  Banbridge  Union  than  in  Newry  Union  ; there 
are  fifty-seven  elected  Guardians  in  Newry  and  fifty- 
eight  in  Banbridge.  The  Union  of  Banbridge  is  not 
altogether  the  insignificant  portion  that  some  people 
seem  to  think. 


Mr.  William  Bradford  further  examined. 

WWr  iZ?8  iUn  °nf-  poinfc  ? ^tended  to  refer  to.  interest  in  it,  especially  those  who  have  the  greater  Mr.  William 

abilitv  Dea,ame  Guardian  first  it  was  divisional  charge-  number  of  out-door  and  in-door  recipients,  they  are  Bradford, 

tj,  tiy’  anfl  now  it  is  union.  My  humble  opinion  is  very  anxious  to  get  on  every  one  they  possibly  can. 

for  *®v®nt  to  the  former  for  all  purposes,  Where  the  division  is  very  poor  they  come  forward  and 

vas  wN  \ W3S  ^visional  chargeability  every  Guardian  say,  “This  is  a case  that  deserves  out-door  relief”.; 

it  is  jr10ub  l°°k ; after  his  own  division ; but  when  but  if  it  was  a divisional  charge  these  Guardians  would 

union  chargeability  the  Guardians  take  very  little  say,  " Oh,  they  can  dispense  with  it  for  a short  time.” 

3 H 2 
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Dr.  Elizabeth 
Bell. 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Bell  examined. 


I -was  eight  years  assistant  cleric. 

12043.  Mr.  Gartlan.— You  are  a daughter  of  the  late 
clerk  ? — Yes. 

12044.  So  yon.  are  very  intimate  with  the  affairs  of 
the  union  here  ? — No  ; the  girls  that  were  children  then. 

12045.  I think  you  have  already  given  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners? — I did,  in  Belfast ; but  only  about 
the  Maternity. 

12046.  What  would  you  suggest  should  be  done  about 
the  old  people  in  the  workhouse? — It  is  not  the  old 
people  in  the  workhouse  I am  interested . in,  but  to 
keep  them  from  coming  in ; and  I think  it  would  be 
better  to  extend  out-door  relief.  A central  building 
would  be  very  nice  for  old  people  who  had  not  friends  ; 
but  as  many  of  them  have  friends,  and  if  the  Guardians 
gave  out-door  relief,  they  might  be  kept  among  their 
friends  and  die  there. 

12047.  Out-door  relief  at  present  can  only  be  given 
to  certain  people  ?— If  the  old  people  had  kept  out  until 
they  were  fifty  and  past  work  I think  they  should  get 
out-door  relief. 

12048.  Chairman. — You  don’t  think  a person  at  fifty 
is  past  work  ? — No ; but  some  people  are ; some 
labourers  at  fifty  I would  say  were  sixty. 

12049.  Mr.  Gartlan. — What  would  you  do  with  the 
children  ? — I would  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse ; 
but  I would  not  have  an  institution  at  all:  I know 
about  institution-reared  children.  I would  not  put  a 
child  in  an  institution  ; I know  girls  reared  in  the  best 
institutions — I come  across  them  in  service,  and  they 
don’t  know  anything,  and  don’t  want  to  know  anything. 
I know  one  who  says, . “ I can  only  black  grates  ’’ ; 
another  can  only  scrub  floors.  I know  a girl  who  said, 
at  5 o’clock,  “ If  I was  in  the  institution  I would  be 
playing  now  from  5 to  7.” 


12050.  What  about  the  boys?— I don’t  1,- 
much  about  the  boys.  I would  be  inclined  to  0i™W  So 
of  the  boys  trades.  Of  coarse,  farm  labo£l*f 
wanted;  and  if  they  are  reared  in  the  count™ 
could  go  to  that ; but  some  boys  should  be  put?urH/ 
on.  I know  some  boys  we  had  in  the  office  andtl, 
are  in  good  positions  now. 


tunity  be  before  them  if  they  are  sent  out  intoM 
country?-!,  am  sure  any  exceptionally  bright  W 
would  be  put  on  to  business  and  put  himself  on  s y 
of  the  highest  men  have  risen  from  the  lowest  rank 
unaided.  I am  sure  they  could  rise.  * I KS 


12052.  Mr.  Gartlan. — What  would  you  do  with 
girl  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ?— Those  are  really  the  most 
critical  cases.  I think  they  should  be  very  well  trained. 
Whatever  recommendation  the  Ladies’  Committee  make 
about  the  boarded-out  children  should  be  carried  out  bv 
the  Board.  I know  a girl  at  present  in  domestic  ser- 
vice, and  she  would  make  a splendid  dressmaker. 

12053.  Chairman.— Do  you  know  many  of  the  girls 
boarded  out  by  the  Newry  Union  ?— No ; but  I know 
girls  that  have  come  out  of  homes  in  Belfast. 

12064.  Do  they  turn  out  chiefly  as  farm  servants  ?- 
They  do.  I know  the  girls  that  were  in  the  union  at 
school  when  I was  in  my  father’s  office,  and  really,  I see 
a lot  of  them  on  the  streets  in  Belfast,  and  going 'about 
with  one  or  two  illegitimate  children— tramps  and 
beggars. 

12055.  And  they  used  to  be  in  the  workhouse?— Yes. 
I could  count  a lot  of  girls  I knew  then ; they  are 
about  the  same  age  as  myself  now,  and  they  really 
have  gone  to  the  bad.  Aryl  I know  generations  that 
were  reared  in  the  Newry  Workhouse — a grandfather, 
and  one  illegitimate  child  marrying  another  illegiti- 
mate child. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Bell,  Clerk,  Newry  Union,  examined. 


12056.  Mr.  Gairtlan, — Supposing  there  was  amalga- 
sir,  w B.  Bell.  Itlatiorlj  could  you  provide  additional  accommodation 
in  the  workhouse? — I am  quite  satisfied  we  could  pro- 
vide for  Kilkeel  and  the  inmates  from  the  Banbridge 
portion  of  the  union  which  would  come  to  Newry.  The 
Guardians  of  this  union  were  the  first  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  the  North  of  Ireland  to  board  out  children, 
and,  so  far  as  I know,  only  one  child  of  about  200  ever 
returned  to  the  workhouse  that  had  been  boarded  out- 
one  girl : she  became  a factory  girl  in  Bessbrook,  and 
went  wrong. 

12057.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
workhouse  ? — I have  been  clerk  for  ten  years,  and  before 
that  assistant  to  my  father  for  many  years. 

12058.  Chairman. — You  have  not  known  any  of  the 
boys  to  come  back  ? — Not  one. 

12059.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  yon  a record  of 
many  ? — We  have  a great  many — about  200  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  I have  often  spoken  to  my  father 
about  this  yery  matter,  and  he  told  me  he  had  followed 
them  since  the  system  was  adopted,  and,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  not  one  of  them  had  come  back ; but  that  boys 
and  girls  reared  in  the  workhouse  in  almost  every  case 
came  back. 

12060.  Chairman — When  you  say  almost  every  case 
perhaps  that  is  going  a little  too  far  ?— I don’t  think  so. 

12061.  Dr.  Bell  referred  to  cases  who  had  done  well — 
who  had  been  working  in  the  office  ? — I know  the  case 
she  refers  to — one  boy ; hut  he  was  not  the  usual  type 
of  boy:  he  was  not  horn  in  the  workhouse.  I also 
think  the  children  of  vicious  parents  should  be  taken 
from  them  altogether,  because  they  are  bound  to  grow 
up  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than,  their  parents. 

12062.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Are  there  many  of  that 
class  ? — A great  many. 

12063.  Chairman. — Have  you  thought  of  the  objec- 
tion that  exists,  that  it  may  make  it  too  easy  for 
parents  to  get  rid  of  their  children  ? — I think,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  it  would  be  best. 

12064.  I asked  the  last  witness  about  the  girls — what 
course  of  life  they  take  up  as  a rule.  Have  you  many 
girls  who  go  to  factories  ?— Almost  all  the  children 
boarded  .cut  about  Bessbrook  have  become  factory  hands. 

12065.  They  begin  by  being  half-timers,  and  their 
earnings  go  to  their  foster-parents  ? — Yes  ; and  as  a 
rule  they  reside  with  tkeir  foster-parents,  and  give 
them  their  earnings  until  they  get  married. 

12066.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  the  parents  treat 


them  kindly? — They  do,  and  with  the  greatest  affec- 
tion. I might  mention  one  particular  case.  A boy 
was  placed  at  nurse  with  an  old  woman  in  Newry.  He 
is  now  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  his 
foster-mother  told  me  a short  time  ago  that  up  to  the 
present  he  gives  her  his  wages  every  week,  without 
keeping  a penny  for  himself. 

12067.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  agricultural  part, 
of  the  union,  do  the  girls  become  farm  servants?— 
They  do  j or  domestic  servants. 

12068.  Do  they  get  married  ? — They  do. 

12069.  And  get  absorbed  into  the  ordinary  life? — 
They  do. 

12070.  Mr.  Gartlan, — Would  you  extend  this  out- 
door relief  system  ? — I would,  in  some  cases. 

12071.  The  Guardians  cannot  give  any  relief  uni® 
to  parties  who  are  over  sixty  years  ?— Yes,  or  disabled 
from  labour. 

12072.  And,  also,  there  is  a restriction  about  land  ?- 
Yes  ; we  have  one  case,  in  which  the  auditor  surcharged 
the  relieving  officer  £8  or  £9,  for  an  old  man  on  the 
top  of  Slievegullion  who  is  rated  for  1 acre  1 rood  « 
mountain  land— rated  at  10s.,  and  the  house  at  w. 
He  is  confined  to  bed.  The  doctor  certifies  he  cannot 
be  removed  with  safety  to  the  workhouse  hospita , 

+i,Q  aav=  +b»  fJuarrlians  have  no  power  to  gi« 


the  auditor  says  the  Guardians  have  no  power  to  glta 
him  relief.  . , rr0  v 

12073.  Chairman.— Has  he  any  family  *— f 
but  the  people  are  very  poor. 


Eor  the  last  ten  or 


but  the  people  are  very  puui.  ^ 
twelve  weeks  I have  guaranteed  to  the 
that  he  will  not  lose  anything  by  it : the  Guar  rf 
of  course,  will  subscribe  the  _ amount. *w  should 


Guardians  give  relief  to  a class  I think  ^ Sglthy 
not : old  men  and  women  residing  alone  m dirty  .f 


not : old  men  ana  women  raiumg  ‘ cnr  them  >s 
hovels  in  the  comrtry.  The  prop®  pis® 
the  workhouse  ; they  have  no  friends  , 
after  them.  , Ko I 

12074.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Are  they  coupi 

’"lfmr'perhaps  it  is  either  give  Ui™ 
or  let  them  starve  ? — I think  they  might  P 
come  into  the  house. 


12076.  Does  not  the  relieving  A,  should 

persuade  them?-He  does  ; but  I ^thnd : the  M * 
enable  the  Guardians  to  compel  them  to  come 
house.  There  is  this  old  man,  O *are.  ^ 

12077.  Chairman.— These  cases  that  we  a 
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—what  have  the  single  people?  Have  they  the  use 
of  the  house  free  ? — In  some  cases,  yes  ; and  no  other 
means. 

12078.  A little  garden,  perhaps  ? — Very  few  cases. 

12079.  A simple  house  ? — Yes ; a very  bad  one  at 
that.  They  go  round  to  the  neighbours  to  get  potatoes 
and  meal.  They  don’t  live,  they  exist  for  a time. 
The  Guardians  give  such  cases  Is.  6 d.  or  2s. 

Mr.  Small. — A great  many  of  these  cases  are  re- 
ported to  me  afterwards  as  coroner.  The  people  are 
found  dead  in  their  beds. 

Witness. — In  the  case  of  O’Hare  we  are  giving  him 
nothing  now,  to  try  and  get  him  into  the  house.  In 
reeard  to  the  system  of  rating,  I believe  that  the  present 
system  of  union  rating  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
old  system  of  divisional  rating.  In  the  division  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  M'Evoy  the  average  poor  rate  was  4d. 
in  the  £ ; in  a poor  division  in  Armagh  the  average 
rate  was  20 d.  in  the  £.  Under  that  system  the  poor 
people  had  to  pay  for  their  own  poor,  and  had  to  pay 
20d.  in  the  £,  and  the  rich  people  down  here  had  only 
to  pay  4d.  That  is  not  a fair  proportion. 

12080.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  extend  that 
to  everything  ? — I would. 

12081.  Some  witnesses  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  to  revert  to  the  electoral  division  in  the  case  of 
outdoor  relief  and  paying  patients  in  infirmaries? — I 
would  not  agree  with  that.  Our  outdoor  relief  now  is 
less  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Bradford  thinks  the 
Guardians  do  not  look  as  closely  as  they  used  after  out- 
door relief,  but  I think  they  do.  We  give  £50  a week 
outdoor  relief.  The  total  amount  expended  during  the 
last  year  was  £2,700. 

12082.  Do  you  think  there  is  proper  supervision 
under  the  present  system  ? — I do ; ample  supervision. 

12083.  Do  you  think  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officer 
should  be  strengthened  in  some  way  ?— I don’t  think  so ; 
my  Board  of  Guardians  never  interfere  with  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  and  we  have  three  very  good  men. 

12084.  The  amount  of  out-door  relief  seems  large? — 
The  population  of  the  union  is  large. 

12085.  What  is  the  valuation? — £176,000. 

12086.  Chairman. — How  much  of  the  £2,700  would 
be  spent  in  the  town  of  Newry  ? — About  £1,000  a year  ; 
and  that  is  bound  to  be,  because  the  poor  people  flock 
into  the  town  from  the  country. 

12087.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  is  the  valuation  of  the 
town? — £34,000.  The  poor  rate  for  the  present  year 
is  Is.  in  the  £,  and  the  average  rate  in  the  country  is 
much  less  than  that : it  is  slightly  over  3d.  on  land  and 
7 d.  on  -buildings.  In  both  counties  the  poor  rate  is 
very  low  in  the  rural  districts.  There  is  one  other 
matter.  I take  a very  keen  interest  in  the  casuals,  and 
I believe  if  casuals  were  compelled  to  perform  a certain 
amount  of  labour  there  would  be  a verv  large  decrease 
in  the  number  seeking  admission  to  the  workhouse. 

12088.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  give  the  Guar- 
dians power  to  detain  them,  and  make  them  work  for  a 
specified  time? — Quite  so.  Under  the  English  system 


they  have  power  to  keep  them  in  for  three  days,  and  jnn  14  1904. 
compel  them  to  do  a certain  allotted  amount  of  work.  ’ — 

I would  increase  the  punishment  every  time  they  came  Mr.  W.  R.  Bell, 
back.  But  I would  not  do  that  with  deserving  casuals. 

12089.  Chairman. — It  would  be  discretionary? — 

Yes ; and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  know  an  honest 
man  looking  for  work.  At  least  I would  have  no 
trouble. 

12090.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Witnesses  have  sug- 
gested that  in  the  case  of  the  habitual  tramp  he  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  police,  who  could  furnish 
him  with  a bed  and  breakfast  in  a lodging-house.  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  feasible? — I would  not.  1 
would  lock  him  up,  but  not  hand  him  over  to  the  police 
to  give  him  a bed  and  breakfast. 

12091.  Chairman. — It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
gentlemen  should  be  photographed,  and  the  police 
should  communicate  with  other  stations  and  exchange 
photographs  ? — That  would  be  a very  good  system,  if 
not  too  expensive. 

12092.  Mr.  Gartlan. — What  proportion  of  these 
casuals  are  deserving  ? — We  would  have,  on  an  average, 
between  eighty  and  ninety  casuals  in  a week,  and  I 
am  satisfied  we  would  not  have  ten  deserving  cases  in 
the  week ; we  might  not  have  five. 

12093.  In  these  deserving  cases  the  Guardians  should 
have  a discretion  ? — Quite  so  ; and  I would  treat  the 
deserving  people  looking  for  work  decently.  The  Guar- 
dians here  have  rebuilt  the  workhouse,  and  when  all 
the  workhouse  will  have  been  completed  they  will  have 
spent  £8,000.  The  workhouse  was  burned  down  ; and 
I think  it  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  the 
Newry  Workhouse,  because  now  we  have  the  best  work- 
house  hospital  in  Ireland. 

12094.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Perhaps  you  would  not 
care  to  express  a view  as  to  what  you  consider  would  be 
a sufficient  number  of  workhouses  in  the  county  ? — 

I would ; although  I don’t  agree  with  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Robb,  in  Belfast.  I don’t  see  how  you  can  Uo 
away  with  Newtownards : Belfast  is  quite  too  large  at 
present,  and  should  not  be  made  any  larger. 

12095.  Chairman. — But  if  you  take  the  majority  of 
the  people  out  of  it,  children  and  lunatics  ? — I think 
they  have  sent  away  almost  all  their  lunatics  already  ; 
we  have  fifty  lunatics  at  present.  I don’t  see  how  you 
could  do  away  with  Newtownards.  But  I think  three 
unions  for  Down  would  be  sufficient — Downpatrick, 

Newtownards,  and  Newry. 

12096.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — -Wouldn’t  fewer  suffice  ? — 

I don’t  see  how  you  could  do  without  Newtownards- 

12097.  Supposing  the  Guardians  had  the  power  to 
board  out  in  neighbouring  unions  inmates,  would  not 
the  trouble  of  distance  be  got  over  in  that  way  ?' 

— You  could  ; but  I don’t  see  how  you  would  send  aged 
and  infirm  people  from  here  to  Downpatrick ; I think 
it  would  be  too  far.  If  it  were  for  the  public  good  I 
would  say  the  number  of  workhouses  should  be  greatly  - 
reduced,  even  if  Newry  were  to  be  abolished. 


Mrs.  Mary  Green  examined. 


I beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  to  the  Com- 
missioners:— I am  a Guardian  for  the  West  Ward  of 
the  town  of  Newry,  and  am  the  only  woman  Guardian 
on  the  Newry  Board,  on  which  there  are  fifty-seven 
members.  I think  that  for  the  due  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouses  and  infirmaries,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a much  larger  proportion  of 
women  members  on  the  Boards  or  on  the  Committees,  in 
which  the  exercise  of  most  of  the  powers  of  the  Guar- 
dians might  very  properly  be  vested.  I believe  that 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  the  Guardians  have 
authority  to  appoint  committees  consisting  partly  of 
outsiders,  but  these  committees  are  only  for  purposes 
of  admission  to  the  house,  and  even  the  limited  autho- 
rity has,  in  the  case  of  County  Boards,  at  any  rate, 
apparently  never  been  exercised.  The  division  of 
unions  into  urban  and  rural  districts,  with  the  resi- 
dents of  one  set  of  districts  ineligible  for  election  in  the 
other,  and  the  fusion  of  the  duties  of  District  Council- 
lors and  Guardians  in  rural  districts  have  necessarily 
operated  very  injuriously  against  the  election  of  women 
members.  _ I think  very  few  such  have  been  elected  in 
country  districts.  In  Newry  Union,  on  the  recent  re- 
building of  part  of  the  workhouse,  large  and  very  much 
improved  wards  have  been  provided  for  the  infirmary 
Patients — wards-  which  have  been  said  to  compare 


favourably  with  those  in  some  metropolitan  hospitals.  Mary 
But  the  same  improvement  has  not  been  made  in  some  Green.  i 
of  the  accommodation  given  to  a class  just  as  deserving, 

“the  old  and  infirm.”  In  their  case  their  sleeping 
wards  are  much  more  crowded  and  worse  lighted  ana 
heated,  and  their  day-rooms  are  cheerless  and  comfort- 
less. Arrangements  ought  to  be  made  in  all  workhouses 
to  afford  some  occupation  to  such  of  the  inmates  as  are 
able  to  do  any  work.  It  is  very  disagreeable  and  dis- 
heartening- at  present  to  see  the  listless,  idle  way  in 
which  the  inmates  pass  their  time.  This  is  a matter 
in  which-  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  with  pro- 
per qualifications  could  give  great  assistance.  The 
orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  reference  to 
the  nursing  arrangements  in  the  infirmaries,  have  in 
some  respects  created  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of 
the  authority  of  the  different  officials,  which  (so  long  as 
the  different  departments  are  contained  in  the  same 
building)  is  undesirable,  and  have  affected  discipline. 

I am  in  favour  of  boarding-out  children.  The  system 
has  worked  very  well  in  the  Newry  Union.  The  foster 
parents,  as  a rule,  become  fond  of  the  children,  and 
adopt  them.  Indeed  the  treatment  of  boarded-out 
children  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  treatment 
sometimes  given  to  hired-out  children.  The  Guardians, 
however,  ought  to  provide  for  surprise  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  boarded-out  children  as  an  annual  in- 
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- the  workhouse  on  a stated  day,  when  the 
• 6 brought  up  with  their  faces  well  washed 

and  their  best  clothes  on,  is  not  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  condition.  There  ought  also  to  be  provision 
made  for  visits  by  the  Guardians  to  the  liired-out  chil- 
dren. This  task  should  also  be  added  to  the  duties  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  of  boarded-out 
children.  I hope  that  before  long  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  will  place  on  their  staff  a sufficient  number 
of  lady  inspectors.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
point  out  that  it  is  just  as  essential  to  have  such  in- 
spectors to  look  after  the  internal  management  of  the 
workhouses  as  it  has  already  been  found  essential  to 
have  them  to  see  to  the  boarded-out'  children.  In  the 
case  of  idiots,  the  accommodation  in  Newry  in  some 
respects  is  not  suitable.  One  of  the  day-rooms  was  con- 
demned some  years  ago.  There  has  been  so  much  refer- 
ence to  the  removal  of  these  inmates  that  the  Guardians 
have  hesitated  to  enter  upon  expenditure.  I presume, 
however,  that  even  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  some, 
those  who  are  harmless  and  inoffensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  incurable,  would  probably  be  left  with  us. 

12098.  Chairman. — You  mentioned  the  bringing  of 
the  children  once  a year  to  the  workhouse.  Is  that 
general  ? — Yes. 


12099.  Do  you  think  that  is  a wise  thine?— Tt  , 

it  is  much  better  to  visit  them.  ° " 18  n°t  * 

12100.  Don’t  you  think  it  brings  before  the 
the  fact  that  they  are  workhouse  children?-^  ^ 

12101.  Mr.  Gnrtlan. — They  have  actually  ^ * 
tinned  it  ? — Tea.  a“°»- 

18102.  But  yon  say  there  should  be  surprise  ,1a, 
end  tire  inspectors  should  visit  just  as  they  do  in  n ffi 
cases  ? — Yes.  utner 

12103.  Chairman.— Do  individual  Guardian-!  * 
committees  visit  these  children? — Yes.  or 

^ “ "0t  ™iM 

12105.  How  often  would  they  be  visited  ?— Once  » 
year  by  the  committee.  a 

12106.  Where  the  committee  know  they  are  in  non,] 
bands  the  less  they  inspect  and  put  themselves  in  evi 
dencc  as  Poor  Law  officials  the  better,  but  where  there 
Oh  y**s  y°U  WOuld  like  t0  liave  fre9uent  inspections?— 

Mr.  Pc??.  In  the  Donaghmore  district  the  Ladies’ 
Committee  visits  frequently. 


Dr.  Beamish  examined. 


12107.  Dr.  Bigger— You  are  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Newry  Fever  Hospital? — Yes. 

J2108.  It  is  really  now  a general  hospital  ? — Yes. 

12109.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  how  long  ago 
it  was  changed  from  being  a fever  hospital?— I should 
say  it  is  about  six  years  since  really  there  was  any  in- 
fectious case  admitted  into  that  hospital. 

12110.  Was  the  hospital  established  entirely  as  a 
fever  hospital  ? — It  was  originally. 

12111.  And  in  that  way  did  you  receive  a grant  from 
the  county? — I cannot  be  certain  if  there  was  a grant 
from  the  county  given  originally.  I understand  it  was 
under  a particular  Act  of  Parliament  these  hospitals  in 
Ireland  were  built. 

12112.  That  was  before  the  Poor  Law.  It  ceased 

about  six  years  ago  to  admit  any  cases  of  fever? 

Practically  it  did. 

12113.  How  did  that  come  about?— Because  it  was 
impossible  to  nurse  and  treat  an  infectious  case  in  the 
same  building  by  the  same  nurse  as  ordinary  cases, 
•and  it  was  a question,  having  to  be  either  one  thing 
or  the  other,  what  hospital  it  should  be. 

12114.  And  the  committee  thought  that  because  there 
was  another  fever  hospital  there  was  no  necessity  for 
this  ?— Yes. 

12115.  Chairman. — And  the  circumstance  that 

Downpatrick  was  so  difficult  to  get  at  from  here  made 
the  people  here  anxious  to  have  another  county  infir- 
mary for  their  part  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

12116.  It  is  a county-at-large  charge? — Yes. 

12117.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  get  a grant  of  £400  a year 
from  the  county? — Yes. 

12118.  How  do  you  admit  patients  ?— They  are  ad- 
mitted by  ticket'  from  a subscriber  or  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

12119.  Would  any  poor  person  get  an  order  for  admis- 
sion ?— No. 

12120.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  definite  rule  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  a definite  rule  or  any  particular  restric- 
tion. . It  is  the  practice,  and  it  has  been  understood 
that’  it  is  for  the  working  classes,  not  for  the  destitute 
or  a person  without  any  means  of  livelihood. 

Dr.  Bigger. — Although  they  may  have  been  respec- 
table ratepayers  the  year  before. 

12121.  Chairman— It  is  pretty  much  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  county  infirmary  ? — I think  so.  Our  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Mullan,  is  here  and  perhaps  can  tell  you 
better. 

12122.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  is  the  area  of  usefulness 
of  the  hospital  ? — There  is  no  particular  area  ; just  for 
the  neighbourhood  round  about.  They  come  in  from 
the  Co.  Armagh. 

12123.  Are  they  treated  just  the  same?— Yes. 

12124.  Although  your  grant  is  entirely  from  the  Co. 
Down  ?— Yes. 

12125.  Chairman. — But  you  have  subscribers  in  the 
Co.  Armagh  ?— Yes. 

12126.  Dr.  Bigger— Do  you  think  that  is  fair  to  the 
Co.  Down  ?— I don’t  think  so.  I think  the  Co.  Armagh 
might  assist  us.  45 

12127.  Then  it  is  more  for  the  immediate  neighbour-- 
hood  of  Newry  ?— Yes.  6 


12128.  Would  a person  from  Banbridge  be  eligible?— 
I don’t  think  so. 


Chairman—' What  is  the  greatest  distance  you  have 
ever  had  people  in  from  ?-They  come  from  Kilkeel  and 
iiathlriland  and  Mayo  Bridge. 

12130.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  Kilkeel  people  are  as  near 
Downpatrick  as  here  ? — But  there  have  been  persons 
admitted  from  as  far  off  as  there. 

12131.  From  Banbridge  you  don’t  admit  any?— We 
would  admit  them,  I am  sure,  if  there  was  a person 
here  from  Banbridge. 

12132.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  excluded  any  per- 
son owing  to  their  locality  of  residence  ? — No. 

12133.  Therefore  for  all  practical  purposes  there  is 
no  limitation  ? — There  is. 

12134.  Dr.  Bigger. — Can  you  not  admit  anyone?— 
I can  admit  anyone  who  comes  up  with  a ticket. 

12135.  Any  urgent  case  ? — Yes,  with  or  without  a 
ticket. 

12136.  Do  you  also  take  cases  recommended  by  out- 
side doctors? — Yes,  from  any  doctor  in  the  county. 

12137.  In  your  absence,  would  the  superintendent 
admit  that  case  ? — She  would,  if  there  was  a line  that 
it  was  recommended  to  the  hospital  by  a doctor. 

12138.  Do  you  do  many  operations  in  the  hospital?— 
Sometimes  there  are. 

12139.  Chairman. — You  have  got  a new  operating- 
room  ?— We  have. 

12140.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  assistance  do  you  get?— 
I am  assisted  by  the  medical  men  of  the  town,  Dr. 
Smart,  Dr.  Crossley,  and  Dr.  Martin.  They  are  very 
kind  in  assisting  me  on  every  occasion  without  fee  or 
reward. 

12141.  Do  you  admit  pay  patients  ?— There  is  no 
actual  rule  j it  has  always  been  considered  that  people 
who  are  able  to  pay  should  contribute. 

12142.  Chairman. — We  heard  to-day  that  10s.  a 
week  is  the  highest  payment  you  ever  get? — Yes;  ex- 
cept we  could  accommodate  a patient  with  a private 
ward,  which  is  seldom  done.  Then  we  would  expect  a 
guinea  a Week. 

12143.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  get  a large  proportion 
that  pay  something  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  there  are  not 
a large  proportion  who  do  it.  Some  of  them  are  very 
willing,  and  do  subscribe  a little  towards  their  expenses. 

12144.  What  is  your  nursing  staff  1 — A lady  superin- 
tendent, a head  nurse,  and  three  probationers. 

12145.  They  receive  three  years’  training  ?— They  re- 
ceive three  years’  training  or  one  year’s  training,  ac- 
cording as  they  come  for  it. 

12146.  You  are  not  hampered  in  the  way  of  instru- 
ments?— We  have  a large  supply  of  instruments,  and 
are  practically  allowed  to  get  any  instruments  required. 

12147.  Are  you  hampered  in  the  way  of  funds  at  all? 
— Since  this  increased  grant  we  have  been,  certainly) 
fairly 

12148.  How  do  you  mean  increased  grants? — The 
original  grant  was  £200  ; the  County  Council  increased 
it  to  £400,  and  since  then  we  are  fairly  solvent. 
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12149.  Chairman. — But  anything  beyond  necessaries. 
Have  you  had  to  get  those  provided  by  subscriptions 
and  special  whips  ?— Yes. 

12150.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  you  take  in  all  classes  of 
medical  and  surgical  cases  ? — All  classes  of  medical  and 
surgical  cases.  They  are  mostly  surgical  accidents  and 
operations ; but,  of  course,  there  are  also  a variety  of 
chronic  cases,  such  as  chronic  ulcers. 

12151.  Chairman. — You  don’t  keep  those  people  in 
very  long  ? — No. 

12152.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  you  find  a large  number  of 
tubercular  cases,  bone  disease,  requiring  operative  in- 
terference ? — Yes. 

12153.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Am  I to  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  very  poor  of  your  locality  don’t  find 
admittance  into  your  hospital  ? — They  have  never 
been  refused ; the  poorest  person  coming  has  always 
been  admitted,  if  a suitable  case;  but  I have  under- 
stood always  that  it  was  more  for  the  working  classes — 
—the  better-to-do  working  classes — that  the  hospital 
was  more  intended.  At  the  same  time  the  poorest  man 
has  never  been  refused. 


12154.  Do  yon  think  it  is  a proper  distribution  of 
public  money  given  specially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
very  poor,  to  close  the  doors  of  the  institution  against 
them  ? — The  doors  have  not  been  closed. 

12155.  You  say  in  practice  ?— Not  in  practice ; but 
I think  it  was  understood,  as  half  the  funds  of  the 
hospital  were  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  it  was  primarily  subscribed  for  the  working 
men,  and  not  for  the  paupers. 

12156.  That  may  have  been  the  original  intention 
of  the  founder ; but  since  the  county  has  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  institution  by  a contribution  equal  to 
half  the  outlay,  don’t  you  think  the  poor  ought  to 
have  as  ready  admittance  as  any  other  class  ? — I think 


Jan,  14, 1901. 
Dr.  Beamish. 


Mr.  Small. — Dr.  Beamish's  hospital  is  largely  a 
voluntary  hospital,  and  they  can  make  their  own 
terms,.  and  won’t  receive  contagious  cases  ; our  hos- 
pital is  the  only  one  in  which  contagious  cases  can  be 
received,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  our  power  to 
charge. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Mullah  examined. 


12157.  Dr.  Bigger.— Could  you  tell  us  why  the  hos- 
pital was  changed  from  being  a fever  hospital  to  a 
general  hospital  ? — As  I understand  it  was  built  under 
the  Grand  Jury  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ac- 
commodation for  fever  patients  after  the  Famine. 
Chairman. — Oh,  long  before. 

Witness. — It  was  built  about  fifty  years  ago. 

12158.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  you  were  in  existence  be- 
fore that,  I understand,  in  two  or  three  locations  ? — It 
was  in  a very  small  way  originally,  in  another  part  of 
the  town  in  a house  ; but'  the  accommodation  was  very 
small.  Then  the  necessity  for  it  as  a fever  hospital 
practically  ceased  after  typhus  ceased  to  be  a prevalent 
disease  in  the  country,  and  then  it-  afforded  facilities 
for  the  sick  poor  and  accidents. 

12159.  What  about  your  up-keep — what  is  your  aver- 
age yearly  expenditure  ?— The  total  money  received 
would  be  about  £700  a year. 

12160.  Does  that  keep  it  going?— It  keeps  it  going 
with  difficulty;  between  £700  and  £800. 

12161.  How  is  that  made  up  ? — With  private  sub- 
scriptions— £345. 

12162.  And  paying  patients  ?— That  includes  them. 
The  paying  patients  for  the  year  ended  31st  of 
December,  1902,  were  £43  11s.  lOtf.  Then  the  em- 
ployees of  the  merchants  contribute  by  boxes  in  the 
yards,  £34  18s.  lOd.  ; church  collections,  £28  15s.  lid. 

12163.  Then  you  have  £400  from  the  Countv  Coun- 
cil?—Yes  ; it  was  originally  £200  granted  by  the  Grand 
Jury. 

12164.  Have  you  the  number  of  patients  last  year?— 
For  the  year  ended  31st  of  December,  1902,  1,062. 

12165.  How  many  were  your  intern  patients  ? — 246  ; 
lo4  men  and  112  women. 

12166.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  average  number  daily 
^ W0ldd  that  be  ? — I could  not  give  it  to  you. 

12167.  I understand  it  is  something  like  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  ? — I have  not  the  figures. 

12168  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  the  site  free? — No ; 
it  is  held  under  two  leases.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  and  it  is  conditional  on  its 
being,  retained  as  a hospital  that  we  are  entitled  to 
hold  it. 


12169.  What  is  the  yearly  rent  ?— £10. 

JpI?AIRMAN;— Of  course  it  is  a valuable  pro 
perty  ?— It  is ; but  it  is  no  use  to  us  as  a security  ; w< 
jSTjL1?80  “oney  for  an  extension.  We  had  to  gc 
aebt  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  current  expenses 
®1GGER- — How  do  you  propose  to  raise 
Om.Jl’T?0  yo.Y  have  asked  for?— We  applied  to  the 
'mty  Council  to  borrow  it  for  us,  and  they  arranged 


to  raise  the  money  from  the  Board  of  Works.  They  Mr.  H.  A 
have  got  authority  for  the  loan,  and  the  plans  are  Mu’llan. 
being,  at  the  present  time,  approved  of. 

12172.  Your  hospital  intends  to  pay  this  back?— 

They  will  deduct  from  the  annual  grant  such  a sum  as, 
with  interest  and  sinking  fund,  will  repay  the  loan. 

12173.  Chairman. — How  do  you  propose  to  raise 
enough  income  in  the  future? — We  will  have  to  make 
some  special  effort ; the  Ladies’  Committee  are  very 
much  interested,  and  will  try  to  get  up  a bazaar  to  pay 
the  loan  off ; but  at  the  present  time  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  on  account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
hospital. 

12174.  Dr.  Bigger. — I think  you  intend  to  make 
extra  provision  in  the  way  of  staircases  ?— We  do  for 
floors ; and  also  the  position  of  the  lavatories  and 
baths  is  objectionable  in  the  centre  of  the  house ; we 
intend  to  place  them  in  annexes.  Formerly  part  of 
Newry  was  in  Armagh,  and  we  received  contributions, 
from,  the  Great.  Northern  Railway  and  Bessbrook,  and 
we  did  not  feel  justified  in  excluding  patients  who  were- 
sent  in  by  subscribers.  A subscriber  of  £1  gets  four- 
tickets.  He  signs  them,  and  the  doctor  admits  a 
patient  if  he  thinks  him  suitable.  We  did  not  consider  - 
wa  were  justified  in  admitting  a class  of  people  who. 
could  be  dealt  with  by  dispensaries  or  in  the  union. 

It  is  really  for  the  deserving  poor,  who  are  not  subjects 
of  charity.  A.  large  proportion  of  working  men  con- 
tribute in  their  employers’  yards,  and  in  the  chapels 
and  churches,  and  we  did  not  consider  we  were  justified 
in  taking  in  those  of  the  pauper  class.  We  prescribe 
medicine,  and  they  get  the  prescriptions  filled  in 
chemists’  shops  in  town  on  favourable  terms.  If  the  appli- 
cant was  not  able  to  pay  for  the  medicine  we  thought 
they  were  subjects  for  a dispensary,  and  did  not  give 
them  a ticket.  As  regards  the  question  of  Armagh  and 
Down  contributions,  Armagh  declined  to  contribute, 
hut  the  County  Council  of  Down  could,  through  the 
Local  Government  Board,  compel  the  Armagh  Council 
to  contribute. 

^12175.  Chairman. — Are  you''  sure  of  that? — I am. 

We  have  looked  into  that ; we  considered  it  very  care- 
fully in  connection  with  the  question. 

12176.  Would  you  kindly  let  our  secretary  have  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  you  think  you  can 
do  that? — I will.  The  hospital  is  very  largely  availed 
of. 

12177.  And  popular  in  Newry?—' Very  popular.  Dr. 

Beamish  is  very  popular,  and  the  matron  is  very  kindly 
and  attentive. 

12178.  And  it  is  an  institution  highly  valued  in 
Newry?— Yes.;  it  is  contributed  to  by  all  creeds  and 
classes.  I believe  it  is  a most  excellent  institution. 


The  sitting  terminated. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  JANUARY  15th,  1904. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Downpatrick. 

Present Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Co  ey  Bigger. 


Right  Hon. 

Thomas 

Andrews. 


Right  Hon.  Thomas  Andrews,  p.c.,  examined. 


12179.  Chairman.— The  County  Council  of  Down 
have  considered  the  queries  that  were  issued  by  this 
Commission? — They  have,  sir. 

12180.  And  their  answer  to  the  first  query  is  to  what 
effect  ?— The  answer  here  is  rather  prolonged.  I believe 
it  has  been  furnished  to  you.  If  you  wish  I will  he 
very  glad  to  read  it  to  you,  or  I will  answer  any  ques- 
tions upon  it. 

12181.  I think  it  will  be  perhaps  unnecessary  to  read 
it ; we  have  it  here  before  us.  Coming  to  the  recom- 
mendation, how  many  workhouses  do  you  think  might 
be  closed? — That  is  a very  delicate  question,  which  the 
County  Council  refrained  from  going  into.  Our  body 
is  composed  of  representatives  from  every  part  of  the 
county.  Each  district,  of  course,  wants  to  stand  by 
its  own  workhouse,  and  it  would  naturally  have  pro- 
voked much  discussion  and  probably  difference  of 
opinion  if  we  had  begun  to  recommend  the  closing  of 
any  workhouse. 

12182.  You  would  not  have  had  a substantial  majo- 
rity you  think  for  any  recommendation? — I won’t  go 
quite  that  length.  I think  we  would  have  had  a sub- 
stantial majority,  because  I think  it  is  so  apparent  the 
workhouses  which  should  be  closed,  if  you  decide  to 
close  any ; but  our  answer  to  that  was  if  you,  gentle- 
men, spread  the  map  before  you  and  had  a list  giving 
the  population  of  the  workhouses,  you  would  be  in  as 
good  a position  to  judge  that  matter  for  yourselves  as 
we  would  be. 

12183.  Do  you  wish  yourself  to  offer  an  opinion  as 
to  what  workhouses  might  be  closed  ? — On  the  whole,  I 
would  prefer  not ; if  you  were  in  a position  to  tell  me 
how  many  workhouses  you  would  allot  to  the  Co.  Down. 

12184.  That,  of  course,  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
do  until  we  hear  the  evidence  ? — If  you  did  I would  have 
no  hesitation  in  telling  you  those  which  I personally 
think  should  be  retained. 

12185.  We  may  oome  at  it  in  another  direction. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  in  each  union  of  having  a 
.hospital  ? — Undoubtedly ; that  I can  answer  for  the 
•County  Council.  We  are  quite  unanimous  on  that 
jpart. 

12186.  That  would  dispose  of  the  sick  in  each  union  ? 
— Quite  right ; and  if  I may  mention,  sir,  when  you 
*re  on  the  hospital,  we  have  a strong  opinion  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a ward 
. allotted  to  pay  patients.  The  thrifty  poor  object  natu- 
• rally  to  go  into  a pauper  workhouse  even  when  they 
are  sick,  and  it  would  be  of  immense  importance  to 
them  that  they  should  get  over  that  little  loss  of  pres- 
tige, and  get  a ward  open  to  them  when  infectious 
. disease  is  m their  family  or  neighbourhood. 

12187.  Or  even  ordinary  disease? — Or  even  ordinary 
disease,  especially  infectious. 

12188.  Now  we  have  dealt  with  the  sick.  The  next 
••class  we  may  take  up  would  be  children.  Would  you  be 
in  favour  ox  excluding  children  from  the  workhouses  as 
much  as  possible? — I would,  and  I think  I may  answer 
-that  for  the  County  Council. 

12189.  Is  boarding-out  the  best  system? — On  the 
-whole  I am  inclined  to  think  it  is.  There  are  only  two 
systems ; one  which  prevails  in  Limerick  at  the  Glin 
schools.  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  through  those 
schools  and  thought  very  highly  of  them,  and  in  fact 
I may  say  I came  away  rather  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  when  a good  opportunity  was  afforded  I would 
recommend  that  system -to  the  Co.  Down.  I have,  how- 
ever, since  then  had  considerable  difficulty  in  retaining 
that  opinion,  if  I have  not  dropped  it  altogether,  and 
at  present'  I would  be  rather  disposed  to  recommend  the 
boarding-out  system.  The  Glin  schools  are  beautiful ; 
they  seemed  to  me  to  be  admirably  conducted.  They 
are  exclusively  under  the  charge  of  one  religious  body — 
a religious  body  which  differs  from  my  views,  but  I am 
bound  to  say  I think  they  are  admirably  conducted. 


The  children  were  taught  trades,  such  as  shoe-making 
tailoring,  and  mattress-making,  carpentry,  and  a 
number  of  other  trades.  It  did  occur  to  me  afterwards 
although  I don’t  like  taking  an  ungenerous  view  of 
things,  that  perhaps  too  much  was  being  done  for  them 
there.  As  a general  rule,  the  parents  of  children  who 
are  in  workhouses  have  been  thriftless  people ; some  of 
them  criminals. 

12190.  Nearly  all  illegitimate? — A good  many  of 
them  illegitimate ; and  I can  imagine  a poor,  honest, 
working  labourer  who  with  his  wife  have  been  strug- 
gling all  their  lives  on  a limited  income  of  12s.  or  14a. 
a week  to  rear  their  family  and  bring  them  up  pro- 
perly— I can  imagine  them  feeling  very  sore  that  the 
children  of  those  who  have  been  thriftless  are  taught 
trades,  and  occupy  those  trades,  and  make  it  much 
more  difficult  for  the  honest  labourer  to  get  his  children 
pushed  forward  beyond  what  I may  term  labourdom. 

12191.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  elevating  the 
worst  class  in  the  community— a dependent  class- 
above  the  lowest  independent  class  ? — That  is  my  diffi- 
culty ; but  at  the  same  time  I am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing against  Glin  schools,  and  if  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  anything  of  the  kind,  I would  not  be  an  enemy 
to  it.  But  the  difficulty,  on  more  mature  considera- 
tion, has  forced  itself  on  me  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  show  you.  And  the  boarding-out  system  I believe  in 
a great  many  of  the  workhouses — certainly  in  the  New- 
townards  Union — seems  to  work  remarkably  well. 

12192.  And  the  children  generally  become  agricul- 
tural labourers  ? — Exactly. 

12193.  And  that  is  the  class  we  are  most  in.  need  of 
in  agricultural  Ireland  at  present? — Yes. 

12194.  Children  bring  one  to  another  class,  that  is 
the  mothers  of  the  children,  the  girls  who  come  in  and 
have  illegitimate  children  in  the  workhouse.  If  some 
plan  could  be  devised  for  closing  the  workhouse  doors 
against  that  class,  would  you  approve.  A scheme  like 
this,  that  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commissioners,  that 
different  religious  bodies  should  have  penitentiaries  or 
refuges  for  girls  who  fall  for  the  first  time.  As  soon 
as  a girl  in  the  neighbourhood  falls  she  generally  has 
to  go  to  the  workhouse  some  three  or  four  months  before 
her  confinement ; that  instead  of  going  to  the  work- 
house she  should  go  to  one  of  these  penitentiaries  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates,  and  in  some  of  these  Pem^°‘ 
tiaries  they  actually  have  maternity  wards  attached, 
and  in  cases  where  they  have  not  maternity  wards 
attached,  that  the  girl  should  go  to  the  nearest  mater- 
nity hospital,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  discharged,  alter  a 
fortnight,  or  whatever  time,  from  that  hospital,  tn« 
she  should  go  back  to  the  penitentiary  with  her  child, 
and  the  religious  influence  of  the  management  there— 
her  own  religion — should  be  directed  to  reclaim  her  an 
give  her  a fresh  start,  care  being  taken  of  the  child  w 
whatever  would  be  thought  to  be  the  best'  way,  by  bo  - 
ing-out  as  soon  as  the  child  reached  say  the  age^  or^ 
year  or  two,  as  soon  a 


s it  could  take  whatever  food  was 


going  m one  uuuse  ±u  wuo  ocuu 

of  such  a scheme?— That  question  has  not  been  beio 
the  County  Council.  For  myself,  it  has  come  entire^ 
new  on  me.  It  seems  to  have  a good  deal  that  is 
in  it,  but  whenever  we  get  into  these  religious  questions 
we  get  rather  involved.  , Tt  would 

12195.  Each  girl  goes  to  her  own  religion?— It  wo 
strike  me,  speaking  without  having  time  to  reflec 
that  it  is  a good  arrangement.  g.  , . it: 

12196.  The  drawback  that  strikes  P*>ple  is  “^eir 
makes  it  rather  easy  for  these  people  to  get  nd  i ^ 
children  ? — A great  many  of  those  girls  am  faf 
with  promises  of  marriage,  and  I i:ardlr 

from  having  any  opinion  that  they  should  be 

dealt  with.  -iBk?— 1 

12197.  You  would  be  willing  to  run  that  « 
would.  When  you  first  began  to  speak  I thougn 
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„_rP  rather  going  to  leave  them  to  those  religious  bodies 
independent  of  the  rates,  and  I would  be  opposed  to 
-that  because  I think  the  rates  should  support  them  as 
-well’  as  any  other  afflicted  class. 

12198  Without  having  thought  the  thing  over,  your 
^pinion  would  be  favourable  to  such  a plan  ?— It  would 

12199  That  would  take  away  the  class  that,  above  all 
others  taints  the  workhouse.  That  class  getting  about 
the  house  and  getting  more  brazen  with  each  successive 
fall  appears  to  be  the  class  that  taints  the  workhouse 
most  If  you  could  get  that  class  out  of  the  workhouse 
and  the  children,  would  you  also  be  in  favour  of 
sending  lunatics  out  of  the  workhouse  to  an  asylum  or 
auxiliary  asylum  ?— Certainly  ; our  County  Council  are 
unanimous  on  that.  We  are  making  extensions  of  the 
asylum  here — our  contracts  amount  to  £20,000 — with  a 
•view  of  having  the  last  insane  person  out  of  the  work- 
house  and  put  into  the  asylum. 

12200.  Of  the  ordinary  inmates  you  would  have  only 
two  classes  remaining,  the  ordinary  able-bodied  men 
and  women,  which  is  a small  class,  very  small  indeed 
if  you  take  away  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 
Would  ypu  see  any  objection  to  setting  aside  one  work- 
house  for  a large  area  ; a central  workhouse  for  putting 
these  people  in? — That  would  be  classifying  patients 
and  putting  each  class  into  a separate  workhouse. 

12201.  There  are  only  about  4,000  able-bodied  people 
in  the  Irish  workhouses? — Then  you  would  have  to  take 
them  out  of  their  county. 

12202.  You  would  have  to  take  them  out  of  their 
eounty?— That  would  be  the  able-bodied  people  alone. 

12203.  Merely  the  able-bodied? — Put  them  into  one 
•workhouse  where  they  would  have  to  work. 

12204.  Where  they  would  have  to  work  hard,  and 
where  they  might  be  held  in  restraint  if  thought  desir- 
able by  the  governing  body  for  such  time  as  the  law 
would  permit  ? — That  is  another  question  that  has  not 
been  brought  before  me  before,  but  like  everyone  else  I 
have  seen  how  extremely  undesirable  it  is  that  able- 
bodied  paupers  should  throw  themselves  on  the  rates, 
and  the  method  you'  have  proposed  is  the  only  one  I 
have  yet  heard  propounded  in  order  to  deal  with  them 
effectually,  and,  at  the  first  blush,  I don’t  see  any  objec- 
tion. 

12205.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  number 
is  so  small,  one-tenth  only  of  the  pauperism? — I was 
not.  I am  very  pleased  to  hear  it. 

12206.  The  most  difficult  class  is  the  aged  and  infirm. 
Have  you  any  idea  what  you  would  do  with  them.  We 
have  had  evidence  during  the  present  week  in  Down, 
and  one  of  the  proposals  made  was  that  one  workhouse 
in  each  county  should  be  set  aside  for  aged  and  infirm 
inmates? — Again,  without  having  given  much  con- 
sideration to  it',  I don’t  quite  like  that.  I think  there 
is  a great  difficulty  in  taking  these  poor  people  from 
their  own  locality.  There  is  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  them  to  go  into  the  workhouse  at  all. 
They  prefer  to  stay  at  home  and  almost  starve  rather 
than  go  into  the  workhouse.  They  may  be  induced  to 
go  into  one  that  is  in  their  own  locality,  but  I believe 
the  majority  would  starve  rather  than  go  to  one  some 
distance  away,  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  to  increase  the  out-door  relief.  These  people 
■would  stay  at  home,  and  the  relieving  officer  would 
report  that  they  were  starving,  and.  the  Guardians, 
rather  than  let  them  starve,  would  give  them  out-door 
■relief.  I don’t  like. the  idea,  but  I do  like  this  idea, 
if  you  allow  me  to  say  so.  I think  it  would  he  only 
common  humanity,  that  the  old  married  couples  should 
be  allowed  to  live  together. 

12207.  That  would  be  possible  if  you  had  a central 
institution  ? — W ould  it  not  be  possible  in  one  ward  in 
a workhouse  ? 

12208.  We  have  an  open  mind  on  all  these  questions, 
but  we  see  the  difficulty  of  effecting  economy  on  any 
appreciable  scale  if  you  are  to  keep  all  the  aged  and 
infirm  and  sick  of  a union  in  their  own  union.  The 


sick  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  keep? — It  is.  I 
feel  no  doubt  you  will  have  to  break  up  some  work- 
houses. 

12209.  And  in  those  cases  where  the  workhouses 
would  be  broken  up,  the  aged  and  infirm  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  a distance  ? — They  would,  but  probably  not 
to  a great  distance,  to  the  workhouse  nearest  to  them. 

12210,  If  you  get  a central  workhouse  the  difference 
would  be  very  small  ? — The  further  you  take  them  the 
less  they  like  it. 

12211.  Even  in  their  own  county.  Do  you  think  the 
difference  between  taking  a man  to  Newtownards  and  to 
Downpatrick  would  be  prohibitive  ? — I think  they 
would  object  to  it,  but  if  it  cannot  be  avoided,  it  can- 
not. Perhaps  for  a moment  I might  call  your  atten- 


tion to  the  idea  the  County  Council  had  with  regard  to 
the  idea  of  a reduction  of  workhouses,  namely,  that  the 
first  workhouses  from  which  we  would  wish  to  be  sepa- 
rated would  be  the  border  workhouses,  Belfast,  Lisburn, 
Lurgan,  and  Newry. 

12212.  You  think  a county  should  be  self-contained? 
— We  think  each  county  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
self-contained.  If  some  of  the  workhouses  must  go,  as 
indeed  I think  they  should  go,  the  first  to  go  should  be 
the  partnership  workhouses  with  which  we  are  in  part- 
nership with  other  counties. 

12213.  Then  you  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  that 
some  of  the  largest  workhouses  are  the  border  work- 
houses  like  Newry  ? — The  reason  we  did  not  speak  more 
formally  about  that  than  we  have  done  is  because  we 
did  not  know  the  circumstances  of  the  Co.  Armagh,  the 
border  county ; but  if  Armagh  is  not  worse  situated  for 
the  closing  of  Newry  than  we  are,  then  we  think  Newry 
should  go. 

12214.  Remaining  for  hospital  purposes  ?— Yes.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  wholly  opposed  to  the  evidence  given  you 
in  Belfast,  namely,  with  regard  to  the  closing  of  New- 
townards Workhouse  and  putting  it  into  Belfast.  That, 
I believe,  was  done  with  a view  to  classification,  when 
Newtownards  should  be  presided  over  by  the  authorities 
in  Belfast. 

12215.  As  an  auxiliary  workhouse  for  the  Belfast 
Union  it  was  intended? — I think  that  the  paupers  in 
rural  districts  such  as  Newtownards  would  have  the 
greatest  possible  objection  to  be  forced  into  a city  work- 
house,  where  the  associations  of  the  paupers  and  their 
entire  up-bringing  have  been  different  from  the  rural 
districts,  and  I don’t  think  the  country  poor  would 
gain  in  any  way  by  being  put  alongside  the  city  poor. 
The  Belfast  Union  Workhouse  is  a very  overgrown 
establishment.  I live  in  a fairly  large  village  ; at  least 
it  looks  so.  Comber,  where  I live,  is  a village  with  four 
long  streets,  every  house  occupied.  That  village  only 
contains-  2,100  people.  Just  think  of  Belfast  Work- 
house  containing,  I think,  3,600.  To  go  to  increase 
that  would,  in  my  mind,  be  highly  objectionable. 

12216.  But  you  saw  by  the  discussion  we  had  earlier 
in  the  day  a good  many  of  these  classes  would  leave? — 
True,  but  you  would  be  putting  one  of  those  classes 
back  under  a different  authority  into  Newtownards, 
and  still  the  management  would  remain  with  the  cen- 
tral body  in  Belfast  fortified  with  whatever  representa- 
tives you  might  give  to  Newtownards.  _ 

12217.  You  think  it  would  be  a mistake  to  herd  to- 

e"  ir  the  destitute  of  the  city  and  country  districts  ? — 
is  it  precisely,  and,  as  I said  about  the  infirm,  I 
think  the  paupers  in  rural  districts  would  in  many 
cases  rather  starve  than  be  forced  into  huge  establish- 
ments like  Belfast.  I think  some  of  them  would  border 
on  starvation,  and  possibly  sink  under  it,  and  I think 
again  that  that  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  outdoor 
relief. 

12218.  As  regards  the  workhouses  that  would  be 
closed,  the  view  of  the  Council  was  that  if  additional 
accommodation  for  lunatics  was  necessary,  one  of  the 
workhouses  might  be  made  into  an  auxiliary  asylum  ? — 
We  don't  require  that,  for  the  reasons  I have  given ; 
we  are  making  ample  provision  here. 

12219.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — To  what  extent  will  that 
provision  be? — We  have  calculated  that  it  would  he 
more  than  ample  for  the  present. 

12220.  How  many  will  the  asylum  then  accommo- 
date ? — I believe  it  is  800. 

12221.  And  in  the  institution  at  present,  how  many 
are. there? — A little  over  600. 

12222.  Then  you  are  making  accommodation  .for  150 
more? — Say  200. 

12223.  Do  you  think  that  will  suffice  for  all  the  needs 
of  the  Co.  Down  ? — We  know  it  will  more  than  suffice 
for  the  present. 

12224.  And  for  the  immediate  future? — And  for  the 
immediate  future ; that  is  a point  we  have  gone  into 
and  are  quite  sure  of. 

12225.  Dr.  Bigger. — This  is  the  first  county  in  Ire- 
land that  has  adopted  that  principle? — I am  very 
proild  that  it  is. 

12226.  Just  kindly  give  the  Commission  some  of  the 
points  that  led  you  to  that  decision.  I suppose  you 
considered  the  advisability  of  whether  you  should  put 
them  into  an  asylum  or,  perhaps,  get  an  auxiliary 
asylum  with  a lesser  grant? — We  went  fully  into  that ; 
it  is  a matter  I take  considerable  interest  in  myself. 
The  figures  are  not  just  present  to  my  mind  at  the 
moment,  but  when  we  took  into  consideration  the  ex- 
pense of  converting  one  of  the  present  workhouses  into 
an  auxiliary  asylum,  and  getting  the  limited  capitation 
grant,  and.  the  expense  of  keeping  a separate  staff  for 
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Right  Hon. 

Thomas 

Andrews, 
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.■Jan.  15,  1904.  auxiliary  asylum,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
n;  .k would,  be  as  economical  to  extend  the  present  asylum 
T tinman  °n*  P^1,  them  in  there,  and  it  would  be  ever  so  much 

tudrpwa  better  for  the  insane  themselves. 

12227.  Mr.  Murnaghan.—  But  if  the  capitation 
S^ant  applied  to  both  conditions,  then  what  would  you 
think? — Even  so  I would  much  rather  have  them  in 
what  we  may  call  the  parent  institution. 

12228.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous _ to  have  these  harmless  lunatics  put  into  an 
institution  by  themselves — a sort  of  farm  home,  where 
they  could  be  occupied  during  the  day,  be  to  themselves, 
with  healthful  surroundings  of  a country  life,  and 
if  the  capitation  grant  was  4s.  all  round,  don’t 
you  think  that  would  be  a better  system  ? — I won’t  an- 
swer -the  question  generally  for  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
but  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  go  up  and  look  round 
the  asylum,  I think  you  will  find  it  a very  perfect  in- 
stitution, and  I think  you  will  find  it  has  all  the  health- 
restoring properties  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  in- 
sane, as  well  as  for  those  who  are  bodily  afflicted. 
There  are  a large  number  of  wards  there,  and  I cannot 
see  any  difficulty  in  putting  those  who  are  only  mildly 
insane — I cannot  see  any  difficulty  in  classifying  them 
in  a large  institution  like  ours,  and  I think  with  the 
admirable  physician  we  have  there  and  the  large  staff 
which  is  liberally  provided  by  the  Committee  of  the 
County  Council,  I think  they  are  better  there  than 
they  possibly  could  be  otherwise,  and  they  can  be  pro- 
vided there  with  the  work  of  which  you  spoke  better 
than  they  could  be  in  any  old  workhouse  converted  into 
an  asylum. 

12229.  Even  with  regard  to  the  epileptics  ?— That  is 
a medical  question  ; I am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

12230.  In  other  places  we  have  had  put  before  us  the 
desirability  of  not  having  too  many  of  these  classes  in 
one  institution,  and  the  desirability  of  having  harmless 
lunatics  put  into  a farm  home,  where  they  could  be  oc- 
cupied. That  recommends  itself  to  me  personally,  and 
I would  like  to  get  from  you  an  expression  of  opinion. 
How  much  will  the  new  buildings  cost  you  ?— We  are 
building  a male  and  female  wing  and  farm-steading. 
We  have  provided  something  like  160  acres  of  a farm 
there,  which  will  give  employment  I believe,  to  all  the 
farm  labourers  who  are  accommodated  in  the  asylum, 
and  all  able  to  work  on  itv  That  steading  and  the 
wings  will  cost  £20,000.  We  have  our  contracts  made. 

12231.  In  a county  not  so  well  circumstanced  as 
yours,  not  having  land,  as  you  seem  to  have,  would  you 
not  think  that  some  of  these  disused  workhouses  could, 
at  a small  cost,  be  turned  into  an  institution  for  these 
harmless  lunatics  ? — It  may  be  you  are  quite  right.  I 
don’t  like  speaking  of  any  county  but  my  own.  The 
circumstances  may  be  sufficient  to  warrant  what  you 
suggest,  but  that  we  have  taken  the  right  course  here,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

12232.  I have  no  doubt  about  your  own  particular 
county,  but  would  it  not  seem  to  you  a useful  thing  to 
separate  the  harmless  lunatics  from  the  violent?— 
There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  that,  unless  the 
large  institution  to  which  you  refer  was  so  large  as  to 
provide  separate  wards,  and  if  so,  I don’t  see  much 
difference ; but  I would  rather  not  answer  abstract 
questions  about  counties  of  which  I know  nothing. 

12233.  Chairman. — The  next  suggestion  of  the 
County  Council  was  that  one  of  the  workhouses  might 
be  turned  into  a sanatorium  for  consumptives? — We 
feel  very  strongly  on  that  subject ; we  feel  it  is  very 
much  wanted. 

12234.  Had  you  Kilkeel  or  some  workhouse  like  that 
m view? — Yes. 

12235.  The  Council  were  quite  unanimous  about  that  ? 
—They  were  quite  unanimous.  That  was  in  the  report 
I read  to  the  Council,  and  they  took  no  exception  to  it. 

12236.  Query  4.  The  Council  make  no  suggestions 
about  changes  in  chaxgeability.  Were  they  all  satisfied 
that  for  Poor  Law  purposes  the  union  was  the  best  area 
of  charge? — That  was  not  much  gone  into.  I think 
that  is  the  prevailing  opinion.  There  is  another  ques- 
tion I have  observed  discussion  about — whether  there 
should  be  district  or  union  rating. 

12237.  It  has  been  suggested  for  the  sick  that  a 
county  rate  might  be  fairer.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  county  infirmaries  are  a county  charge,  and  some 
portions  of  the  county  get  no  benefit,  or  very  little, 
from  the  county  infirmary,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  would  be  fairer  the  sick  all  over  the  county  would 
be  a ■ county  charge  ? — I don’t  think  I have  any  strong 
view  on  that.  I would  be  rather  inclined  to  let  each 
union  support  itself. 

12238.  What  about  the  county  infirmaries.  Now  we 
ire  bringing  up  the  workhouses  to  the  level  of  the 


county  infirmaries,  and  many  workhrmc*.  , 
ahead  a little  of  some  county  infirmaries  Vh  ? 8°Bft 
,ou  tliml  about  leaving  count,  infirm,*, Th“ ,mli 
the  eounty-it-large  S_I  see  a difficult,  SJe  ,„¥**  « 
a point  I have  not  thought  of  before. 

Downpatrick  an  excellent  infirmary  „ , 111176  ui 
other,  which  I have  every  reason  Relieve  iTJdT  an' 
aged  in  Newry.  They,  of  course,  are  comM“an' 

UI11223fla  \vnf  heai'd  *ny,comPlaints  of  them7  * gtSf 
12239.  We  have  received  complaints  in 
not  anything  hostile  to  the  institution,  but 
the  question  of  rating?— I think  it  will  larLhrf7  °'? 
on  how  perfect  you  make  the  hospitals  you  will  ft3 -d 
“^ectionwith  the  present  workhouses  have  m 

12240.  They  are  becoming  levelled  up  very 
they  are  becoming  district  hospitals— and  if  l,“  ch" 
rated  from  the  workhouse  they  would  be  place  X 
any  poor  person,  or  even  a person  above  the  rank  ftl* 
poor,  ought  to  be  glad  to  go.  Some  raedical  w^J^ 
suggested  that  each  county  should  have  its  vs? 
making  the  county  infirmary  as  far  as  possible  tb 
chief  hospital  for  performing  special  onerafin. J “ 

be  trained  there,  and  that  these  nurses  should  be  conS 
nurses  to  be  drafted  as  required  in  emergent  S 
present  if  any  workhouse  wants  a nurse  they  have  m 
send  to  Belfast,  or  wherever  the  nearest  large  hospital 
is,  and  get  a special  nurse  at  a high  cost.8  If  those 
nurses  were  trained  in  the  county  it  is  thought 'it  would 
be  more  economical  ?— Nurses  appear  to  me  to  be  getting 
nowadays  pretty  much  on  an  equality  all  over,  and  f 
greatly  doubt  if  you  train  a good  nurse  in  the  county 
infirmary  that  she  will  in  any  way  feel  bound  to  go  to 
the  workhouse  hospital  where  she  would  be  paid  less 
when  plenty  of  other  positions  are  open  to  her.  ' 

12241.  If  she  gets  a better  position  she  will  go,  but 
if  her  position  is  made  a good  one?— She  will  be  more 
likely  to  remain. 

12242.  Dr.  Bagger.— Is  the  objection  to  the  county 
infirmary  being  made  a county  charge  that  some  of  the 
remote  districts  are  receiving  no  benefit  from  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  -n-— • > 


been  made  sufficiently  known  that  this  infirmary  in 
Downpatrick  is  as  admirable  a little  hospital  as  it  is. 
It  seems  to  me  to  want  nothing  that  any  larger  hospital 
almost  could  have,  and  it  has  an  extremely  clever 
medical  man,  and  another,  junior,  associated  with  him. 
I think  if  that  was  more  known  over  the  county  it  would 
be  taken  more  advantage  of.,  I have  been  myself  send- 
ing several  patients  to  it  from  my  own  district. 

12243.  You  can  see  the  difficulty  of  a patient  from 
Gilford  and  Banbridge  coming  to  Downpatrick? — Yes. 
If  you  multiply  these  infirmaries  all  over  the  county, 
then  you  won’t  require  the  hospitals  in  connection  with 
the  old  workhouses. 

12244.  We  are  speaking  of  the  workhouse  hospital?— 
I know.  And  the  grievance  you  think  is  because  the 
infirmaries  are  a county  charge,  and  yet  it  is  only  the 
districts  immediately  surrounding  them  that  get  the 
full  benefit.  I admit  that,  but  I don’t  see  my  way  out 
of  it. 

12245.  Chairman. — It  has_  been  suggested  that  the 
district  hospital,  when  all  the  other  classes  are  taken 
out  of  the  workhouse,  that  that  hospital  to  be  called 
the  district  hospital  should  be  made  a county  charge. 
You  will  have  a very  small  number  going  in  sham- 
ming sick,  so  that  there  would  not  be  any  danger  of 
increasing  the  numbers  ? — It  may  be  quite  right,  and 
at  the  moment  I think  possibly  it  might  be  a proper 
change,  but  not  having  considered  it  before,  I have  not 
a strong  opinion,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  well  of  it 
at  the  moment. 

12246.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  not  the  widening 
of  the  area  have  a tendency  to  laxity  in  supervision?— 
Undoubtedly. 

12247.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  does  not  do  that  in  the 
county  infirmary? — It  does  not. 

12248.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  the  county  infirmary 
at  present  is  limited  by  law  to  a certain  sum,  and  the 
point  does  not  arise,  but  if  you  make  a change  in  the 
law  the  point  would  arise  ? — I think  there  is  the  danger 
you  speak  of.  ,. 

12249.  Chairman. — Then  looking  at  the  grants  dis- 
tributed out  of  the  Imperial  funds,  a large  union  UHe 
Belfast  will  get  many  thousand  pounds  and  smau 
unions  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  like  Belmullgt,  where 
Id.  in  the  £ over  the  whole  union  does  not  raise 
will  cret  a very  small  portion  indeed,  and  they  are 
really  unable,  owing  to  their  poverty,  to  keep  , 
workhouse  as  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  the  lowest  scale 
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propriety.  Would  you  be  against  a redistribution  of 
the  grants  in  a way  that  would  take  into  consideration 
the  exceptional  poverty  of  some  districts,  and  distri- 
bute the  grants  according  to  necessity,  rather  than 
according  to  the  principle  that  those  who  have  should 
_et  more?— I think  it  would  be  a difficult  matter  to 
Settle.  It  is  a very  big  question.  The  way  you  put  it 
it,'  seems  to  have  an  element  of  justice  about  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  I think  it  would  be  vigorously  opposed 
in  other  neighbourhoods  ; at  the  same  time  it  is  not  a 
point  I would  like  to  give  a strong  opinion  on. 

* 12250.  Along  most  of  the  western  border — Donegal, 
jtfayo,  Galway,  and  Kerry — there  is  so  much  poverty 
among  the  ratepayers,  and  the  valuation  of  the  lands 
and  premises  is  so  small  that  they  are  really  unable  to 
raise  enough  to  keep  their  hospital  as  it  ought  to  be 
kept?— Won’t  you  relieve  them,  to  a certain  extent,  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  workhouses  ? 

12251.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  do  much  in  that  way, 
for  take  Glenties  : it  is  forty  miles  from  one  end  of  the 
union  to  the  other,  and  practically  there  is  no  one  in 
that  workhouse  except  the  sick,  and  that  is  the  way 
along  the  whole  west  coast ; no  one  goes  to  the  work- 
house except  the  sick.  The  infirm  get  chimney-corner 
accommodation  and  stay  there.  The  numbers  are  small 
but.relatively  the  staff  is  large — that  question  you  have 
not  considered  ? — Not  sufficiently  to  give  you  any  evi- 
dence of  value. 

12252.  You  don’t  consider  that  any  additional  hos- 
pital accommodation  is  necessary  ? — Not  if,  as  we  re- 
commend, that  the  hospitals  should  be  retained  in  con- 
. nection  with  the  present  eight  workhouses.  I think 
with  the  two>  infirmaries  that  should  be  sufficient. 

12253.  One  query  is,  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to 
set  contributions  or  payments  in  aid  of  expenditure 
from  inmates  who  go  in,  or  their  friends.  At  present 
the  law  enables  the  Guardians  to  declare  the  relief  to 
have  been  expended  by  way  of  loan  and  to  recover  up 
to  the  average  cost,  but  in  some  institutions,  such  as  the 
Lisburn  Infirmary,  a very  large  sum  of  money  is 
recovered  every  year  for  the  county.  The  governor, 
who  signs  the  recommendation,  mentions  how  much  he 
thinks  the  patient  could  contribute,  if  anything,  and 
people  have  got  into  the  habit  of  paying.  A very  large 
sum  is  recovered  each  year  by  the  county  infirmary  ? — I 
think  that  is  highly  proper. 

12254.  But  they  have  not  got  any  legal  right  to  re- 
cover it.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a change  in  the 
law  that  would  enable  Guardians  and  governors  of 
county  infirmaries  to  fix  in  their  discretion  how  much 
might  be  paid  for  a patient  and  to  recover  it? — It  is  a 
new  question  to  me,  too.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
sufficient  to  be  able  to  say  that  when  a patient  applies, 
■or  relatives  apply  for  him,  “On  inquiry  we  find  your 
means  are  so-and-so  ; we  think  you  should  pav  so  many 
shillings  a week,  and  if  you  don’t  we  won’t  admit  you.” 

12255.  That  means  negotiations  at  a time  when  per- 
haps admission  is  urgent,  and  there  is  no  one  person  to 
•carry  on  such  a negotiation  ? — I think  those  who  it  can 
be  shown  can  pay  should  be  made  to  pay.  We  do  that 
at  the  asylum. 

12256.  In  Enniskillen  the  doctor  started  that  system, 
and  he  recovers  as  little  as  Is.  a week  often.  Every 
little  makes  up  the  total,  and  he  there  really  recovers 
a substantial  sum  ? — And  it  helps  to  take  off  them  the 
stigma  of  pauperism.  I approve  of  it. 

112257.  Even  if  a labourer’s  child  comes  in  he  takes 
for  granted  that  child  would  take  6 d.  or  Is.  a week  to 
feed, -and  he  thinks  that  much  should  be  paid  by  the 
father? — Quite  so. 

12258.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Your  county  infirmary  patients 
do  pay  ?— Yes. 

12259.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  view  about  the 
tramp  question? — I cannot  suggest  any  cure  now  that 
would  be  of  value.  It  is  a frightful  nuisance,  and  one 
that  every  ingenuity  should  be  applied  to  stop.  There 
is  a perfect  army  of  these  people  begging  from  door  to 
door,  and  getting  their  hotels  in  workhouses. 

12260.  One  suggestion  that  was  made  to  us  was  that 
when  the  tramps  were  going  about  with  children  the 
Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  take,  their  children 
from  them,  if  they  thought  it  desirable,  subject  to  an 

Seal  to  justices  in  Petty  Sessions,  if  the  parent  con- 
red  there  was  any  unfair  interference  with  the 
control  of  the  children  ? — It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
question  to  begin  forcibly  to  take  children  from  their 
parents  and  relieve  the  parents  of  them.  I don’t  say 
if  the' parent's  are  vagrants  or  criminals. 

12261.  They  are  really  hereditary  vagrants  ? — Yes  ; 
it  would  seem  to  be  better  for  the  children  and  cheaper 


for  the  community.  At  the  same  time  I see  a great  jaii  j-  1904; 
difficulty  in  doing  that,  and  I would  rather  not  express  ‘ _L 
an  opinion  on  it.  Right  Hon. 

12262.  The  English  system  is  that  the  Guardians  Thomas 
should  have  power  to  detain  the  tramp  for  a certain  Andrews, 
time,  increasing  according  to  the  number  of  times  he 
comes  in  to  take  advantage  of  the  workhouse,  and  to 
make  him  work? — Very  proper. 

12263.  That  would  go  a considerable  way  to  reduce  it  ? 

— Yes. 

12264.  If  the  number  of  workhouses  was  reduced  they 
would  have  fewer  resting  places  ? — Yes. 

12265.  Some  farmers  feared  they  might  rest  in  their 
barns  or  haggards  ? — I would  not  allow  that  to  deter 
me.  I don’t  think  there  would  be  much  of  that,  and 
that  is  for  the  farmers  and  police  to  look  after. 

12266.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Do  you  think  anything 
ought  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Guardians 
in  recovering  from  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children 
the  amount  of  maintenance? — I think  that  would  be 
highly  proper  ; the  fathers  get  off  far  too  easily,  and  I 
think  if  there  was  such  a power  you  would  have  fewer 
cases. 

12267.  They  have  such  a law  in  England,  and  per- 
haps if  something  of  that  kind  could  be  applied  here 
you  think  it  would  be  desirable  ? — I do.  _ 

12268.  Chairman. — In  England  the  girl  herself  can 
take  proceedings  ; in  Ireland  she  cannot  ? — I would  be 
quite  willing  to  go  any  length  with  you  there. 

12269.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Your  Council  recommend 
that  there  should  be  fewer  workhouses  in  the  county ; 
you  think  that  three  would  do  ? — The  Council  has  not 
expressed  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

12270.  If  they  are  to  be  fewer  some  of  them  must  go  ? 

— Yes,  and  if  they  are  to  go  we  think  the  first  that 
should  go  would  be  those  on  the  border  line,  of  which 
there  are  four  ; Belfast  to  be  separated  from  the  county, 
and  the  portions  of  the  Co.  Down  which  now  lie  be- 
tween Newtownards  and  Lisburn  Unions,  and  Belfast 
we  think  should  be  thrown  into  Newtownards  and  into 
Lisburn  if  Lisburn  be  retained.  My  own  feelings  is 
that  Lisburn  should  go.  I don’t  think  our  Council 
would  probably  be  unanimous  with  me  on  that ; a large 
majority  would  be  with  me.  But  if  you,  gentlemen, 
said  to  me  : “ We  have  quite  made  up  our  minds  that 
there  shall  be  only  three  workhouses  in  the  Co.  Down,” 
and  if  you  asked  me  which  were  the  three  that  should 
be  retained,  I would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  New- 
townards, Downpatrick,  and  Banbridge.  If  you  took 
the  map  before  you  and  had  to  begin  de  novo  to  arrange 
the  workhouses  for  the  Co.  Down,  you  could  not  place 
them  much  better  so  as  to  get  them  equi-distant  and 
within  easy  reach  of  all  parts  of  the  county.  And  if  we 
are  to  have  three  workhouses  retained,  I certainly  think 
those  should  be  the  three,  and  the  county  would  be  very 
poorly  supplied  with  less  than  three. 

12271.  The  number  of  the  infirm  class  to  go  into  an 
institution,  suppose  we  call  it  a home  for  the  aged,  or 
a county  farm,  would  not  in  the  Co.  Down  he  over 
400  or  500.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  children  should 
in  all  cases  be  taken  away  from  the  workhouse,  and 
the  lunatics  -also  removed.  Taking  away  all  other 
classes  would  leave  400  infirm  in  the  Co.  Down. : would 
not  one  workhouse,  properly  equipped,  be  sufficient 
for  400  people?— I really  don’t  think  that  a workhouse 
should  have  less  than  400. 


12272.  When  we  begin  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
reform,  let  it  be  something  that  is  really  worth  while, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  close  one  or  two  work- 
houses  in  one  county  or  another  won’t  be  much 
good.  Let  us  accomplish  something  satisfying,  that 
will  remain  for  fifty  or  a hundred  years  after  • we 
go.  Don’t  you  think  that  one  workhouse  in  the  Co. 
Down,  properly  equipped,  with  suitable  land  to  it, 
would  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  from  300  to  500 
people? — I do. 

12273.  You  say  there  is  one  objection  to  con- 
centration, and  that  is,  a sentiment  that  the 
people  don’t  like  to  leave  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  residing  and  have  acquaintances.  Still 
at  the  present  time  they  have  to  be  removed  twelve  or 
fourteen,  or  sixteen  miles,  and  twelve,  or  fourteen,  or 
sixteen  miles  in  country  places  in  Ireland  almost  means 
. emigration,  so  that  really  there  is  not  so  much  in  senti- 
ment when  you  go  to  test  the  matter.  Would  you  be 
in  favour  of  giving  Guardians  power  to  arrange  with 
neighbouring  unions  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of 
their  own  particular  area,  supposing  it  was  too  far  to 
send  them  to  the  county  , workhouse,  and  if  they  found 
it  more  economical  to  hoard  them,  in  a neighbouring 
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workhouse? — Do  you  mean  to  board  them  in  a work- 
house  of  another  county? 

12274.  If  they  so  desired,  and  if  the  railway  facilities 
were  good,  to  give  the  Guardians  the  power  if  they 
found  it  more  economical  and  better  to  send  an  odd 
case  to  the  neighbouring  county  ? — So  long  as  it  was 
permissive,  I don’t  see  any  objection  to  it,  but  I do 
think  the  more  our  county  can  be  administered  and 
ruled  within  itself  it  is  very  much  better. 

12275.  We  had  not  a very  strong  feeling  in  that 
regard  yesterday  in  Newry? — You  would  not  expect 
them  to  have  that  feeling  there,  because  that  would 
simply  extinguish  their  workhouse. 

12276.  But  the  idea  is  good  if  it  could  be  carried 
out  without  hurting  any  particular  interest? — Yes,  and 
fearing  there  might  be  hurt  to  any  interest  was  the 
reason  we  did  not  state  it  strongly  in  that  report. 

12277.  Mr.  11.  C.  Weir. — I represent  some  witnesses, 
and  would  like  to  ask  a question  with  reference  to  the 
alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  [Downpatrick  ? — I think 
you  could  get  that  better  answered  by  some  of  the  Down- 
patrick Guardians. 

12278.  I would  like  to  get  your  opinion  as  chairman 
of  the  County  Council.  There  are  three  electoral  divi- 
sions of  Downpatrick,  which  lie  on  the  other  side  of 
Strangford  Lough,  and  are  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Downpatrick  Union  by  that  arm  of  the  sea.  Is  it  your 
opinion,  or  would  you  think  that  in  any  scheme  of 
amalgamation  or  abolition  of  workhouses,  those  three 
electoral  divisions  should  be  taken  from  it  and  added 
to  Newtownards  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  to  the 
poor,  especially  the  sick  poor,  in  crossing  the  ferry  and 
coming  into  Downpatrick? — That  is  presuming  that 
both  Newtownards  and  Downpatrick  would  be  retained 
as  at  present. 


' 12279.  Yes?— I have  no  doubt  that  if  the  nn;  , 
diminished  that  there  will  have  to  be  a verv^  0ns  ^ 
arrangement  of  boundaries,  and  I think  it  i vf  ^ 
that  case  that  Downpatrick  would  get  a very  S1 
tion  from  the  Kilkeel  district,  and  I t&u  8 adf 
whole,  that  there  would,  especially  to  the  sick  L°n 
in  their  being  connected  with  Newtownards  ga!n 
have  a longer  distance-  to  travel  Site 
NewtcmnaiJ.,  but  they  would  save  ototsim  ,h“?  *“ 
But  I cannot  expra.  an,  opinion  of  that  kind  inSf 
County  Council,  and  I would  rather  you  would  2 
°f  those  who  are  better  qihfi 

12280.  Do  you  know  that  the  passage  of  the  few. 
sometimes  so  difficult  that  boatmen  won't  fam 
the  ambulance  cannot  be  ferried  over?— I am  rati, 
ashamed  to  say  I have  not  crossed  that  ferry  in  mv  liff 
but  I see  a gentleman  here  whom  I have  heard 
very  great  fear  from  some  of  his  passages  across  there 
and  I would  not  wonder  but  he  would  speak  verv  fwl 
mgly  on  that  subj'ect.  3 

Mr.  II.  M'Grath. — I certainly  will.  I may  sav  at 
the  very  beginning  that  Mr.  Weir  has  a particular 
object  in  asking  those  questions. 

Chairman. — You  might  let  that  develop  itself. 

T^Ir-  M'Grath.— Are  you  aware  what  'it  has 
cost  the  Downpatrick  Union  for  the  last  twelve  months 
to  bring  the  sick  poor  over  the  Strangford  Ferry?— I 

12282.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  only  twelve  journeys 
and  the  amount  12s.  6 d.  a journey?— I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  it,  but  it  would  not  be  a question  of  expense 
that  would  prevent  me  from  giving  every  facility  to  the 
sick  poor ; but  I don’t  want  to  express  any  strong 
opinion  on  the  question  at  all.  & 


Colonel  Sharman  Crawford  examined. 


Col.  Sharman 
Crawford. 


I was  really  only  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  Mr.  An- 
drews has  gone  so  fully  into  the  matter,  I only  corrobo- 
rate everything  he  has  said,  and,  as  an  ex-chairman  of 
the  Newtownards  Board  of  Guardians,  I entirely  dis- 
agree with  the  evidence  given  in  Belfast.  Every  Co. 
Down  inmate  in  Belfast  ought  to  be  removed  to  his  own 
county. 

12283.  Chairman. — Was  there  any  other  point? — I 
don’t  know  whether  all  the  infirmaries  in  Ireland  are 
situated  the  same  as  the  Downpatrick  Infirmary.  It  is 
on  the  lowest  Government  rate  allowed  by  the  Act,  and 
the  rest  is  supplied  by  private  contributions.  I would 
be  afraid,  if  you  made  it  a district  rate,  it  would 
swamp  the  private  contributions. 

12284.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the 
whole  expense  on  the  county  ? — It  would  stop  private 
contributions  more  or  less. 

12285.  Dr.  Bigger. — Downpatrick  and  Newry  are  on 
the  same  basis  ; they  raise  double  what  the  county  gives 
them? — By  the  Act  Downpatrick  Infirmary  is  bound 
to  get  £800  a year,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  by  private 
contributions.  I am  greatly  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  children.  I agree  entirely  with  what  Mr.  An- 
drews said.  My  experience  is  that  no  matter  how  good 
the  child  was  that  was  educated  in  the  workhouse, 
there  was  always  an  inclination  to  drift  back  again. 

12286.  Chairman. — You  prefer  the  hoarding-out? — 
Entirely.  To  my  own  knowledge  it  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. I employ  a large  number  of  labourers,  and  I find 
it  is  most  helpful,  because  they  are  more  suited  for 
agricultural  labourers. 

12287.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — When  a woman  and  her 
husband  come  to  the  workhouse  with  their  children, 
what  would  you  do.  Would  you,  in  the  first  instance, 
let  them  come  two  or  three  times,  or  have  some 
standard  or  other  by  which  to  test  whether  those  people 
ought  to  have  charge  of  the  children  or  not? — When 
children  come  to  the  workhouse  with  their  father  and 
mother  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  children,  I think, 
that  they  should  be  separated  from  their  father  and 
mother. 

12288.  You  think,  as  a rule,  they  are  vagrants? — 
Yes. 

12289.  And  you  would  leave  it  to  the  Guardians  to 
say  whether  these  children  should  be  removed?; — I 
would  hardly  leave  it  to  the  Guardians,  but  I would  say 
when  children  reached  a certain  age  they  should  he 
removed  from  the  workhouse,  and  with  regard  to  the 
tramps,  I think  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
’ until ' they  had  performed  sufficient  labour  to  recom- 
pense. And  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  work- 
houses, which,  no  doubt  will  take  place 


12290.  Chairman. — Will  diminish  their  facilities  for 
travelling  ?— They  only  follow  the  line  of  The  work- 
houses  at  present,  and  if  these  were  broken  up  the 
tramps  would  be  reduced. 

Chairman.— The  only  thing  is  that  in  Ireland  before 
there  were  workhouses  there  were  far  more  tramps. 

12291.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  the  Banbridge  Workhouse 
was  done  away  with,  what  would  happen  if  a tramp 
came  there  and  looked  for  some  assistance? — I don’t 
know.  I suspect  the  tramps  only  follow  the  line  of 
workhouses. 

12292.  Something  would  have  to  be  done  for  him 
when  he  would  go  to  the  relieving  officer? — In  that  case 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take  him  into  the  house. 

12293.  Chairman. — But  if  there  were  no  workhouse 
for  him  ; that  is  what  we  are  assuming.  The  only  in- 
stitution in  the  neighbourhood  would  be  a hospital 
for  the  sick  ; the  lock-up  is  the  only  other  public  insti- 
tution ? — Of  course  it  is  a very  difficult  question. 

12294.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Some  witnesses  suggested 
he  should  go  to  the  relieving  officer  and  get  a ticket  for 
a night’s  lodging  and  breakfast,  but  if  he  came  often 
turn  him  over  to  the  police  and  prosecute  him?— A 
very  good  idea. 

Mr.  James  Andrews.— I appear,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Weir,  and  with  your  kind  permission,  I wish  to  ask 
one  question  of  Colonel  Crawford  with  reference  to  the 
alterations  that  might  be  made  in  the  boundaries  of 
Downpatrick  and  Newtownards.  The  proposal  that  we 
wish  to  make  is  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  Ards,  the 
Portaferry  part,  should  be  thrown  in  under  the  new 
arrangement  as  part  of  the  Newtownards  Union. 

Mr.  Daniel  M'Cartan. — I represent  the  Downpatrick 
District  Council,  and  may  I be  permitted  to  ask> 
through  you,  who  this  body  is  that  is  instructing  Mr- 
Andrews  ? . 

Mr.  Andrews. — I appear  on  behalf  of  several  gentle- 
men, and  I propose  to  call  a few  of  them  at  a sub- 
sequent stage  of  these  proceedings,  Dr.  M'Laugnun, 
the  dispensary  doctor  at  Strangford.  . 

Mr.  M'Cartan. — Who  do  you  appear  for  as  making 
a special  case  in  reference  to  this  small  area? 

Mr.  Andrews. — These  are  some  of  the  gentlemen 
appear  for.  I don’t  propose  to  call  them  all, 
sider  those  I call  will  be  able  to  give  you  sufB 
dence  of  the  necessity  for  the  change.  The 
those  I propose  to  call  are  Dr.  M'Laughlin. 
Somerset  Ward,  Mr.  James  Hutton,  M 
Greer,  cr.p.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Dobbin.  Their 
will  be  very  short,  because  it  is  confined  to 
point. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Chairman. — This  seems  a natural  matter  for  us  to 
inquire  into,  and  our  rules  about  locus  standi  are  very 

W'l2295.  Mr.  Andrews. — Colonel  Crawford,  you  are 
aware  that  the  great  probability  is  that  the  unions  in 
Down  will  be  reduced,  and  in  any  alterations  of  the 
unions  that  may  be  made,  do  you  consider  that  it  will 
be  beneficial  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  Ards  which 
at  present  belongs  to  the  Downpatrick  division  should 
be  thrown  into  the  Newtownards  Union  or  otherwise?  — 
Personally,  from  the  geographical  situation,  I am 
strongly  of  opinion  as  a private  individual  that  it 


415 


would  be  an  advantage  for  the  poor,  both  the  sick  and 
the  aged  and  infirm,  that  they  should  go  to  Newtown- 
ards instead  of  going  to  Downpatrick.  It  is  called  a 
ferry,  but  the  tide  runs  six  or  seven  knots,  and  it  takes 
a robust  person  to  get  across  there  on  a winter’s  day 
without  ill  effects.  If  I was  a sick  person  I would 
sooner  go  to  Newtownards  than  Downpatrick. 

12296.  Mr.  M'Grath. — You  have  never  experienced 
the  sickness  ? — I have  never  been  sea-sick  in  my  life. 

12297.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — How  often  have  you  driven 
from  Portaferry  to  Newtownards  ? — Very  often,  and  if 
I was  in  the  ambulance  I would  be  all  right. 


Mr.  William  Healy  examined. 


I don’t  think  I need  occupy  your  time,  because  our 

Chairman  has  expressed  my  views. 

12298.  Chairman. — You  have  nothing  additional? — 
No. 

12299.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — Might  I ask  Mr.  Healy 
about  this  new  apple  of  discord.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?— Really  I could  not  offer  an  opinion.  I 
think  matters  have  gone  along  so  quietly  hereiof  ore  that 
I don’t  see  any  necessity  for  a change. 

12300.  Mr.  M'Grath. — Was  this  matter  brought 
before  the  special  committee  of  the  County  Council  at 
all  ?_ This  matter  was  not  brought  before  us  at  all. 

12301.  Chairman. — You  did  not  go  into  localities  at 
all  ? — No. 


Mr.  Andrews. — I asked  Colonel  Sharman  Crawford 
not  as  a County  Councillor  but  as  a private  individual. 

Mr.  M'Grath. — It  seems  such  an  important  matter 
that  I thought  the  County  Council  should  have  given 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  it. 

Chairman. — You  think  it  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  M'Grath. — Well,  seeing  that  these  gentlemen 
have  briefed  Mr.  Andrews  on  the  subject,  it  seems 
important. 

Chairman.— If  necessary  we  can  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  producing  further  evidence  on  it.  As  there 
is  no  further  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council, 
we  will  hear  the  Downpatrick  Board  of  Guardians. 


Mr.  Charles  Green,  Chairman,  Board  of  Guardians,  examined. 


12302.  Chairman. — You  have  been  present  during 
the  examination  of  the  previous  witnesses.  I don’t 
know  whether  you  wish  me  to  take  you  through  the 
entire  matters  ? — I prefer  simply  offering  my  opinions, 
and  I may  say  these  are  the  opinions  of  the  committee 
of  the  Downpatrick  Board  of  Guardians,  on  two  or 
three  items.  With  reference  to  the  first  query — the 
amalgamation  of  unions — on  that  point  we  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  very  fully  indeed,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  in  the  interest  of 
the  destitute  poor  to  dissolve  any  of  the  existing  unions. 
We  consider  that  this  matter  was  very  carefully  indeed 
considered  at  the  time  the  unions  were  formed.  Having 
regard  to  the  large  extent  of  the  Co.  Down,  and  the 
nature  of  the  county,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible, 
considering  ihe  interests  of  the  destitute  poor,  to  dis- 
solve any  of  the  existing  unions  with  advantage.  In 
the  first  place,  if  you  consider  that  from  Downpatrick 
to  Banbridge,  taking  a line  as  the  crow  flies,  you  would 
have  twenty-three  statute  miles.  By  the  road  it  would 
be  much  greater.  Just  on  the  borders  of  Downpatrick 
Union  there  is  a large  chain  of  mountains.  Taking 
that  chain  of  mountains  into  consideration,  and  the 
impossibility  of  conveying  the  sick  poor  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  it  would  be  altogether  inexpedient  to  dis- 
solve any  of  the  existing  unions. 

12303.  Owing  to  the  distance  and  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains existing  ? — Exactly  ; and  also,  when  I am  speak- 
ing of  that  question,  it  would  be  a proper  thing  to 
mention  a question  that  has  been  raised  here  with 
reference  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  Portaferry  district. 
I have  been  a Guardian  in  Downpatrick  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years. 

12304.  What  part  of  the  union  do  you  reside  in  ? — 
The  electoral  division  of  Rcsconnor,  about  four  miles 
from  Downpatrick.  During  those  twenty-one  years  I 
have  never  heard  the  slightest  objection  to  the  convey- 
ance of  the  poor  across  the  ferry,  and  I did  not  find  any 
difficulty  existing.  Also  I may  mention  that  we  would 
object  to  the  cutting-off  of  this  district  and  adding  it 
to  Newtownards,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  poor 
themselves,  because  they  are  much  more  convenient  to 
Downpatrick  than  to  Newtownards,  but  we  would 
object  still  further  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers, 
because  if  you  look  at  the  charges  for  the  whole  county, 
you  will  find  that  the  ratepayers  of  Ardkeen  and  Porta- 
ferry are  very  much  better  off  ; their  poor  are  better 
accommodated  at  Downpatrick  than  at  Newtownards. 
The  union  charges  for  Banbridge  are  10d.  ; for  Castle- 
reagh,  10d.  ; the  union  charges  for  Downpatrick,  6 d.  ; 
for  Kilkeel,  10cJ.  ; for  Hillsborough,  10d.  ; for  Moira, 
15i.,  and  for  Newtownards,  lid.,  so  that  the  transfer 
of  these  three  divisions,  as  proposed,  from  Downpatrick 
to  Newtownards,  would  mean  an  addition  to  the  rates 
in  those  three  divisions.  And  also  there  is  another 
point  that  Downpatrick  Union  itself  is  a large  union — it 


occupies  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  county,  it  is  large  enough 
to  be  worked  with  economy,  and  it  is  not  too  large  for 
administration  purposes;  in  point  of  fact  Downpatrick 
is  a centre,  having  a radius  of  ten  miles  right  round, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  to  transport  the  sick  poor  easily, 
and  cheaply,  and  economically,  and  having  such  a 
centre  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  destroy  a really  effec- 
tive working  centre,  which  is  now  only  coming  in  to  be 
effective,  to  destroy  that  by  cutting  off  any  portion  of 
it,  that  is  supposing  the  unions  remain  as  they  are,  as 
I really  hope  they  will.  With  reference  to  the  chil- 
dren, I would  wish  to  say  that  I do  not  think  it  is 
exactly  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  orphan  and 
deserted  children  to  board  them  out.  To  my  mind  the 
difficulty  you  have  in  sending  the  orphans  and  deserted 
children  out  to  the  country  districts  is  that  the  people 
who  really  could  and  would  look  after  them,  and  edu- 
cate them  properly  in  every  way,  will  not  have  them ; 
consequently  the  people  you  will  board  them  out  with 
will  be  a class  of  people  who  really  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  make  money  out  of  them.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  that,  my  view  is  that  you  should  establish,  in  the 
Co.  Down  three  large  institutions  or  schools,  worked  on 
the  same  system  as  industrial  schools — one  for  the  Epis- 
copalians, the  second  for  the  Presbyterian  portion,  arid 
the  third  for  the  Homan  Catholics. 

12305.  Where  would  you  leave  the  other  varieties  ? — 
Let  them  take  their  chance.  I only  recognise  the  three. 

12306.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Would  not  these  children 
you  talk  about,  for  whom  you  are  not  able  to  find; 
homes  good  enough,  would  they  not  find  homes  just  as; 
good  as  their  parents  could  provide  for  them  in  the- 
class  they  came  from  ? — Oh,  yes. 

12307.  Do  you  wish  to  lift  them  above  the  children- 
of  honest  people  and  put  them  in  a condition  of  life- 
better  than  children  outside  the  workhouse.  You  said", 
that  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  boarding-out  the  children 
was  that  it  was  hard  to  get  a suitable  home  for  them, 
that  the  people  that  took  them  took  them  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  them,  and  that  they  were  not  of  a respec- 
table condition  of  life  suitable  for  the  care  of  these  chil- 
dren ? — Quite  so. 

12308.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  homes  that  the- 
Guardians  would  find  for  these  children,  supposing; 
they  did  board  them  out,  would  be  homes  just  as  good 
as  the  homes  the  parents  of  the  children  came  from  ? — 
Oh,'  yes. 

12309.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  a proper  thing 
to  raise  the  lowest  class  of  the  community  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rates  to  a condition  better  than  that  of 
the  respectable  independent  class? — You  did  not  catch 
my  answer  directly.  My  answer  applies  only  to 
orphans  and  deserted  children,  and  I do  hold  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  when  you  do  incur  the  expense  for 
the  education  of  an  orphan  child,  to  raise  it  as  high  as 
possible. 


Jan.  15,  1904. 

Col.  Sharman 
Crawford. 


Mr.  William 
Healy. 


Mr.  Charle 
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Jan.  15,  1904.  12310.  Higher  than  the  child  of  the  ordinary  citizen  ? 

— —I  can  scarcely  say  it  would  be  higher  than  the  child 

Mr.  Chari ea  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

®rcen;  12311.  It  is  not  permitted  to  the  small  ratepayer  to 

send  his  child  to  an  institution  to  learn  a trade.  Don’t 
you  think  if  the  State  provides  for  these  waifs  a suitable 
home,  where  they  will  have  the  same  accommodation  as 
the  children  of  humble  people  outside,  that  the  State  is 
going  far  enough? — I rather  think  not.  I think  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
orphan  children  ; either  give  the  power  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  avail  themselves  of  existing  orphanages, 
or  industrial  schools,  or  else  provide  accommodation  in 
the  different  counties. 

12312.  Have  you  many  children  in  your  ojvn  work- 
house? — School  children,  17 — 7 boys  and  10  girls. 

12313.  Have  you  many  boarded-out?— I think  we 
have  one.  No,  it  is  not  boarded-out,  it  is  adopted. 

12314.  Then  you  have  not  adopted  the  system  of 
boarding-out? — We  never  did. 

12315.  Then  you  know  nothing  about  its  value? — We 
had  one  child  boarded-out. 

12316.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we  had 
evidence  yesterday  at  Newry  to  the  effect  that  out  of 
200  children  boarded-out  of  the  Newry  Union  there  was 
only  the  case  of  one  child  that  did  not  make  a success  in 
life ; but  of  the  children  raised  in  the  workhouse  nearly 
all  fell  away  or  came  back  to  it  again  ? — I am  not  at  all 
surprised,  belause  my  experience  of  the  workhouse  is 
that  if  you  take  a child  in  the  workhouse  it  will  go  into 
the  world  and  come  back  again  in  a short  time  very 
bad.  The  workhouse  undoubtedly  is  the  worst  possible 
place  for  a child,  but  my  proposition  is  not  a work- 
house  at  all,  but  an  industrial  school  established  apart 
from  a workhouse. 

12317.  But  still  it  is  an  institutional  life ; the  chil- 
dren don’t  have  the  opportunities  of  knowing  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  and  don’t  know  the  advantages  of 
home.  They  are  strangers  to  the  world  when  they  go  out 
■°f  the  institution  ; they  have  to  begin  to  learn  the  very 
rudiments  of  existence  if  you  keep  them  in  an  institu- 
te11 until  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  tetter  to  send  those  children  out 
amongst  the  population  and  let  them  do  the  daily  work 
of  the  household.  Did  you  ever  think  over  the  ques- 
tion?— Yes.  I never  had  any  experience,  but  I have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  industrial  schools  should 
be  established  rather  than  boarding-out ; of  course  it  is 
only  my  view. 

12318.  Do  you  speak  the  view  of  the  Guardians  ? — I 
speak  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Downpatrick  Union. 

12319.  Dr.  Bigger, — Have  you  any  experience  of  any 
children  brought  up  in  an  industrial  school  ?-— Yes, 
slightly. 

12320.  Can  you  remember  some  of  them? — I can 
scarcely  recall  a particular  case. 

12321.  How  did  you  come  to  form  your  opinion  ? — 
From  visiting  industrial  schools  in  Belfast  and  the 
neighbourhood. 

12322.  But  it  is  not  in  the  school  we  want  to  know 
about  them,  but  their  after  existence  ?-— Well,  I have 
no  experience  of  their  after  life. 

12323.  Have  you  any  experience  of  children  that 
have  been  boarded-out  ?— No ; but  I have  a good  deal 
of  experience  of  children  who  have  been  reared  in  the 
house. 

12324.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  relative  cost 
of  keeping  children  under  the  two  systems  ? — 'Yes. 

12325.  What  is  the  cost  in  the  institution  ? — I believe 
they  could  be  maintained  in  an  orphanage  or  institu- 
tion for  5s.  a week. 

Dr.  Bigger. — I think  you  will  find  the  average  is 
over  £20  a year. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — 8s.  a week?— I believe  they  can 
be  maintained  at  from  5s.  to  6s. 

12326.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  know  of  any  institution 
in  which  that  actually  is  the  cost  of  keeping  the  chil- 
dren ? — Yes. 

12327.  Chairman.— What  institution  is  that  ?— Fox- 
lodge,  Ballynafeigh. 

12328.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  it  assisted  from  some  other 
grants? — It  is  assisted  from  nothing  but  charity. 

12329.  Therefore  it  costs  more  than  6s.  a week? 

They  will  actually  take  children  at  6s. 

12330.  Chairman. — You  mean  it  would  not  cost  the 
rates  more?— No  more. 

12331.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Your  reason  for  disagree- 
ing with  any  change  in  the  present  system  is  due  to  the 


fact  that  when  these  workhouses  were  estabteWiv 
are  now  as  they  were  then.  Do  you  think  fh0thlngs 
number  of  people  are  in  the  country  now  as  SUne 

—Certainlv  not.  J as  there  were? 

12332.  Do  you  think  the  railway  travelling 
convenient  as  at  present  ?— Certainly  not  but'  L,.  as 
remember  that  you  cannot  remove  poor  iS* 
to  hospital  or  otherwise  by  rail.  P P e either 

. 12333-  Bufc  °»tl»  understanding  that  there  isi»L 
m every  place  where  there  is  a workhouse  at  . 
hospital  better  than  the  present  one  for  the  & 

dation  of  the  sick,  and  considering  that  in  somenTrt?" 
unions  of  the  Co.  Down  there  are  very  few  omL 
and  destitute  class— wliat  is  known  as  the  infirm  c£ 
calculating  them  all  they  don’t  amount  to  over  300  ^ 

400,  do  you  not  think  that  one  institution  te  tte  Co 
Down  woidd  be  sufficient  to  provide  accommodation  C 
thf*350°r  400  aged  and  infirm  ?-Of  course  it  would 
12334.  Suppose  you  take  care  of  the  children  ami 
lunatics,  you  have  nothing  left  except  the  tramps  and 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  why  should  these  big  huee  in 
stitutions  be  kept  scattered  over  the  county  if  there  is 
no  need  for  them  ? — You  have  a class  going  in  that  we 
are  troubled  with  very  much  in  Downpatrick  Union 
that  is  army  pensioners.  ’ 

12335..  You  think  the  ratepayers  should  be  compelled 
to  keep  up  a house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  armv 
pensioners  ? — Certainly  not.  1 

12336.  Then  you  get  rid  of  that  class  ?— But  I do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  remove,  as  you  speak 
of,  all  the  aged  poor  to  the  central  institution,  because 
m the  first  place  these  poor  people  will  not  go. 

12337.  There  was  not  much  trouble  coming  down  here 
to  Downpatrick  to-day  if  a man  had  a ticket  in  his 
pocket  ? — Quite  so. 

12338.  What  trouble  would  there  be  if  the  relieving 
officer  provided  a means  of  conveyance  to  the  applicant  ? 
— I fail  to  see  where  the  advantage  comes  in. 

12339.  The  advantage  comes  in  in  getting  rid  of  a 
staff  of  officials,  and  getting  rid  of  the  cost  of 
the  upkeep  of  a large  institution,  which,  for  firing 
alone,  in  the  average  amounts  to  £200  a year?— 
If  you  gave  equal  accommodation  to  the  sick  poor,  but 
you  cannot.  You  cannot  get  the  aged  poor  to  remove 
out  of  their  district.  You  could  not  get  an  aged  person 
from  Newtownards  or  Donagliadee  to  come  to  Down- 
patrick Workhouse  ; or  a person  living  at'  Castlewellan, 
how  would  you  transport  him  to  Downpatrick  ? 

12340.  I have  the  advantage  of  living  in  a union 
where  there  was  a workhouse  amalgamated,  and  I know 
paupers  who  have  to  come  twenty  miles,  and  there  is 
no  inconvenience.  expressed,  and  the  Guardians  repre- 
senting that  special  area  say  it  was  a very  good  thing 
t'o  have  the  amalgamation  ; they  see  no  hardship  at  all 
in  the  matter  ? — Perhaps  they  are  easily  pleased. 

12341.  Mr.  Andrews. — If  there  was  to  be  any  redis- 
tribution made  of  the  unions^  do  you  consider  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  sick*  poor  of  Ardkeen  and  Por- 
taferry  that  that  portion  of  the  county  should  be 
thrown  into  the  Union  of  Newtownards,  and  it  should 
thus  be  unnecessary  for  them  to  undertake  the  tem- 
pestuous voyage  across  the  Lough  ? — In  the  interests  of 
the  sick  poor,  undoubtedly  it  would  be  very  advisable 
to  send  them  to  Downpatrick  instead  of  a long  journey 
of  nineteen  miles. 

12342.  You  don’t  speak  in  any  medical  capacity?— 
Not  at  all. 

12343.  But  just  as  a jolly  gentleman  who  likes  a good 
sea  voyage.  I hope  if  will  be  a long  time  before  it  is 
necessary  for  you,  as  a sick  patient,  to  make  a journey 
across  the  Lough?— I have  an  idea,  a pretty  accurate 
one,  that  the  reason  that  prompts  this  question  is  not 
exactly  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor. 

12344.  You  have  never  been  across  the  ferry  yourself  ? 
— I have  not. 

12345.  Mr.  M'Oartan. — You  live  as  near  as  Mr. 
Hutton,  or  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  raising  the 
question  ? — Yes. 

12346.  Does  Dr.  M’Laughlin  live  in  this  area  ?—He 
is  one  of  our  dispensary  doctors ; he  is  on  the  Down- 
patrick side. 

12347.  Captain  Somerset  Ward  does  not  live  in  this 
area  ? — He  lives  in  Strangford,  and  was  one  of  our  ex- 
officio  Guardians,  and  never  objected  to  the  sick  poor 
crossing  the  Lough  for  twenty  years. 

12348.  It  is  a political  move  to  alter  the.  complex'0.11 
of  Downpatrick  Union  ? — Certainly.  The  real  secret  is 
that  seven  National  Guardians  come  from  Portaferry. 
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Mr.  Henry  M'Grath  examined. 


12349.  Chairman. — Would  you  wish  to  state  your 
views  on  the  question  we  have  been  considering? — In 
addition  to  being  a member  of  the  Downpatrick  Board 
of  Guardians,  I am  also  County  Councillor  for  the  dis- 

tr  12350.  What  district  is  that? — Downpatrick,  the 
town,  and  the  entire  district  of  Lecale.  I take  excep- 
tion to  some  remarks  made  by  our  Chairman,  Mr.  An- 
drews. He  did  not  do  it  intentionally.  I admit  the 
County  Council  as  a body  did  not  recommend  the  dis- 
solution of  any  union  in  the  county. 

Mr.  T.  Andrews. — I said  so. 

Witness. — What  the  County  Council  did,  they  fell 
in  with  the  principle  of  Mr.  Andrews’  recommenda- 
tion, that  every  union  should  be  coterminous  with  the 
county.  If  the  principle  could  be  carried  out  in  its 
entirety  with  the  other  portions  of  your  inquiry,  and 
that  is,  that  where  geographical  changes  are  to  be  made, 
that  they  should  be  made  with  a view  to  relieving  the 
economical  expenditure  of  the  rates  and  advantage 
accruing  to  the  sick  poor  in  addition.  I pointed  that 
out  to  Mr.  Andrews  at  the  time,  and  the  sub-committee 
did  not  deal  with  those  two  other  portions  of  your  in- 
quiry. They  did  not  deal  with  the  question  of  how  it 
would  affect  the  ratepayers  or  what  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  destitute  poor ; we  were  not  unanimous 
about  that.  Another  exception  I took  to  Mr.  Andrews’ 
proposition  was  this : about  a sanatorium  for  consump- 
tives. It  was  mentioned  we  considered  one  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  we  did  not  recommend  that  any 
union  in  the  county  should  be  closed  for  that  purpose. 
About  amalgamation,  I do  not  think  it  would  be  any 
advantage  in  the  county  of  Down.  Mr.  Murnaghan 
thinks  we  are  largely  served  by  railway  communication. 
We  are  on  the  portion  you  travelled  Over  this  morning, 
but  in  the  central  portion  of  the  county  we  have  very 
inadequate  railway  communication.  I believe  there  is 
one  being  promoted  from  Ballyroney  to  Newcastle, 
which  will  open  up  the  back  part,  but  in  the  mountain 
part  there  is  no  railway  accommodation,  nor  in  the 
Ards,  so  that  to  bring  patients  to  three  centres,  as  one 
witness  suggested,  it  is  not  possible. 

12351.  There  would  be  a local  hospital  according  to 
the  suggestion  in  each  union  ? — Well,  I would  follow  it 
as  regards  the  infirm.  To  bring  the  infirm  from  Newry 
to  Banbridge  or  Downpatrick  by  ambulance  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  would  entail  death. 

12352.  Do  you  think  the  ordinary  run  of  infirm 
people  would  not  be  capable  of  a railway  journey  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  ? — But  there  is  no  railway  from 
Newry  until  you  come  to  Newcastle. 

12353.  Dr.  Bigger. — From  Banbridge? — Of  course 
from  Banbridge  there  is.  The  same  argument  would 
apply  to  other  portions,  to  bring  the  sick  poor.  I think, 
about  amalgamation,  there  are  other  questions  that 
have  been  forgotten,  and  that  is  this,  that  no  matter 
whether  you  amalgamate  unions,  you  must  retain  dis- 
pensary districts,  and  dispensary  doctors,  and  mid- 
wives, and  relieving  officers.  It  would  be  most  irksome 
to  bring  the  relieving  officers  for  the  whole  county  every 
week  to  three  centres,  and  the  report  book  of  the  doctors 
and  midwives. 

12354.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a dis- 
pensary committee  for  the  examination  of  such  books  ? 
—Yes,  I think  that  was  a mistake  in  the  Act ; the  old 
dispensary  committees  should  have  that  power  or  a 
committee  of  the  Guardians,  but  you  must  retain  the 
doctors  and  sick  nurses.  Then  if  you  intend  to  retain 
the  hospitals  you  must  have  a casual  ward  for  tramps 
going  about. 

12355.  That  does  not  quite  follow,  but  you  don’t  see 
how  you  could  do  without  it? — No ; and  if  you  have  a 
casual  ward  you  must  have  the  doctor  to  go  there,  and 
a porter  to  look  after  it.  My  feeling  is  you  could  not 
get  the  destitute  poor  conveyed  at  all  to  it,  and  I don’t 
see  that  there  would  be  much  financial  advantage,  and 
I have  failed  to  see  any  recommendation  for  the  whole 
county  where  any  particular  individual  or  witness  has 
satisfied  the  general  public  that  these  geographical 
changes  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  sick  poor  or  the 
rates. 

12356.  Mr.  M'Cartan — -While  you  are  on  changes  of 
area,  you  might  explain  the  question  raised  here? — I 
was  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Weir  and  Mr.  Andrews 
got  up  and  raised  the  question  of  cutting  off  these  three 
divisions  and  adding  them  on  to  Newtownards.  The 
extreme  portion  of  the  Ards,  Portaferry,  is,  seventeen 
?r  eighteen  miles  from  Newtownards  Union,  and  there 
is  no  railway  communication.  It  is  six  miles  only 
from  Downpatrick.  Of  course  there  is  the  ferry  to  con- 


tend with,  but  then  we  have  this  advantage  in  the  j, 
ferry : we  have  a Royal  grant,  granted  in  the  reign  of  ^ 
Queen  Anne,  56  acres  of  land  at  either  side  for  the 
support  of  two  ferry  boats,  and  these  convey  the  ambu- 
lance across  at  the  expense  of  4s.,  and  they  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  are  not  so  much  subject  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  like  the  ordinary  ferry  boat.  They 
are  a very  broad  boat,  and  no  sea  can  disturb  them  very 
much. 

12357.  Is  the  ambulance  horse  taken  over  also? — 
The  horse  also.  Captain  Somerset  Ward,  who  is  one 
of  the  instructing  witnesses,  I saw  his  two  horses 
coming  across  this  morning  quite  easily.  There  never 
has  been  an  accident  occurred  in  that  boat  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  oldest  individual  in  the  Co.  Down. 

12358.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  it  always  able  to  go  across? 

— Always. 

12359.  Day  and  night? — Well,  after  night  it  is  dark. 

I travel  that  ferry  four  times  a week  on  an  average,  and 
I travel  always  by  night. 

12360.  Chairman. — How  long  does  it  take? — It  de- 

Snds  on  the  tide ; five  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

le  ambulance  crossed  twelve  times  last  year,  and  ten 
times  on  an  average  for  the  last  five  years.  We  pay 
15s.  to  the  man  who  horses  the  ambulance  and  4s.  for 
the  ferry. 

12361.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  is  the  population  of  that 
district? — 4,548. 

12362.  Had  you  only  twelve  admissions  to  the  work- 
house  from  them.  Is  that  about  the  same  ratio  of 
admissions  as  the  rest  of  the  population  ? — I think  so. 

12363.  Do  you  not  think  the  ferry  is  a deterrent  ? — 

I am  sure  it  is  not.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  4,500  are  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Downpatrick 
Union.  Dr.  MacLaughlin  and  Captain  Ward  live  on 
the  other  side — he  does  not  live  in  the  Ards — and  Mr. 
Hutton  lives  out  of  the  district,  and  out  of  the  4,500 
there  are  opposed  to  it  Mr.  Greer  and  Mr.  Donnan, 
and  I am  sure  you  won’t  see  Mr.  Donnan.  here.  The 
seven  Guardians  of  the  district  are  entirely  in  favour 
of  being  retained  in  Downpatrick.  It  is  entirely  a 
political  matter  altogether,  with  the  object  of  wiping; 
out  the  Nationalists,  which  I do  not  think  they  will 
succeed  in  doing.  I wish  to  point  out  a matter  that- 
should  strike  the  most  violent  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  this  scheme  : the  union  rating  in  Downpatrick 
is  6 d.  ; the  union  rating  in  Newtownards  is  lid.  ; the- 
valuation  of  Ardkeen  is  £5,311 ; the  valuation  of  Por- 
taferry is  £9,374,  and  of  Quintin  £6o074 — a total 
of  £20,759.  If  we  had  to  pay  our  proportion  of  the- 
union  rating  in  Newtownards  it  would  have  cost  those- 
three  divisions  last  year  £432  more  than  we  did  pay, 
and  then  we  will  be  joined  on  to  a union  which  has  a 
large  number  of  loans  to  pay  off,  and  in  Downpatrick 
we  nave  only  a small  loan  in  Portaferry,  and  portion  of 
the  asylum  loan  in  Downpatrick. 

12364.  Mr.  M'Oartan. — Do  you  think  that  if  any 
candidate  stood  on  the  policy  of  amalgamating  either 
of  these  three  divisions  he  would  poll  many  votes? — I 
would  swear  he  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  I 
cottld  get  you  75  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers  of  Porta- 
ferry in  opposition  to  this  scheme. 

12365.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  the  Poor 
Law  system  of  Down  is  in  such  a condition  of  efficiency 
that  it  could  not  be  improved  ? — I do  not. 

12366.  You  say  amalgamation  would  not  improve  it?’ 

— I don’t  think  it  will.  In  the  first  place,  I would1 
follow  Mr.  Andrews’  idea  about  the  improving  of  the- 
district  hospitals. 

12367.  That  is  going  on  at  present,  and  that  means 
more  cost  ? — You  cannot  improve  them  without  further 
cost.  I would  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
60th  section  of  the  Act,  and  make  the  workhouse  hos- 
pital into  a district  hospital.  We  are  very  badly  sup- 
plied with  hospitals  in  the  county  at  present.  We  have 
only  the  Downpatrick  Infirmary,  and  we  hardly  get  a 
patient  beyond  the  fifteen  miles  radius,  and  we  have 
Newry,  and  they  only  serve  a very  small  area,  and  the 
other  is  Lisburn.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  not  con- 
tributed anything  to  Lisburn  ; the  others  are  the  work- 
house  hospitals.  I say  we  should  carry  out  the  60th 
section  and  make  each  hospital  attached  to  a work- 
house  a district  hospital. 

12368.  Don’t  you  know  there  is  a feeling  of  dislike  to 
the  name  of  workhouse? — I do.  I would  call  them 
almshouses. 

12369.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  separate 
the  sick  from  the  aged_  and  infirm.  We  found  the  aged 
and  infirm  in  Newry  sitting  about  in  a big  room.  Don’t 


an.  15,  1904 
l‘Grath. 
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Jan  16  1904.  y°u  think  these  people  should  be  away  out  in  the  fields  ? 

’ — —Certainly  I do.  I would  keep  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
Wr.  Htnry  pitals. 

M Gratli,  12370.  What  would  you  do  with  the  class  I refer  to, 

people  who  don’t  care  to  work  yet  could  do  a good  deal  ? 
— That  is  the  able-bodied? 

12371.  They  are  classed  as  infirm  and  aged,  ranging 
from  fifty  to  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of  age  ; those 
you  have  in  every  house.  Don’t  you  think  these  men 
would  be  better  away  on  a farm  than  cooped  up  in 
that  little  yard  or  house  ? — Certainly  ; I am  with  you 
entirely. 

12372.  How  are  we  going  to  get  at  that  if  you  con- 
tinue the  present  system.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
a better  change  to  improve  the  infirmary  in  every  place 
where  there  is  a workhouse  at  present.  Take  away 
from  that  infirmary  the  children,  the  lunatics,  and 
this  class  to  which  I refer,  of  which  there  are  only  400 
in  Down,  that  class  we  see  in  every  house  doing  no- 
thing, idling  their  time  ? — These  men  should  be 
employed  on  farms. 

12373.  Leave  the  sick  in  the  infirmary,  take  the  chil- 
dren and  board  them  out,  take  the  lunatics  to  the 
asylum  or  auxiliary  asylum,  then  you  have  nobody  but 
tramps  and  this  class  I have  referred  to? — You  must 
keep  a place  for  the  tramps. 

12374.  I won’t  deal  with  them  ; they  are  a small  and 
changing  class  ? — They  are  not  small  with  us  ; there  are 
thirty  or  forty  a week  here. 

12375.  They  don’t  cost  much  when  you  go  into 
figures.  I want  first  to  deal  with  this  particular  class 
that  I would  put  in  a workhouse,  and  have  one  work- 
house  for  them  alone  ? — I would  not  do  that  at  all  with 
them.  I would  try  and  compel  them  to  go  and  work  on 
farms,  where  they  are  required  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  a perfect  dearth  of  labour  at  present. 

12376.  You  cannot  make  a man  work  any  more  than 
you  can  make  a horse  drink  ? — Don’t  you  intend  to  make 
him  work  in  your  workhouse?  I think  he  should  be 
made  work  on  the  farm  just  as  well  as  on  your  labour 
colony.  If  he  is  a sturdy  individual  and  won’t  work  in 
the  workhouse,  you  could  deal  with  him  by  law. 

12377.  In  that  way  we  will  be  getting  rid  of  a con- 
siderable expense  and  effecting  a very  great  economy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  raising  the  standard  of 
efficiency  ? — I don’t  think  you  get  rid  of  much  expense. 
You  must  have  the  hospitals  and  nurses  for  the  hos- 
pitals, and  you  would  still  have  to  have  a casual  ward 
and  a porter  and  some  sort  of  a master  to  look  after  it. 

12378.  I am  trying  to  get  at  this  difficult  class  that 
you  don’t  care  to  take  away  from  the  workhouse? — I 
would  take  them  away  from  the  workhouse  and  force 
them  on  a farm,  where  they  are  wanted  every  day. 

12379.  A farmer  won’t  want  a man  of  sixty-five  years 
of  age  ? — He  will,  but  he  cannot  get  them. 

12380.  Chairman. — Mr.  Murnaghan  refers  to  men  so 
far  past'  their  labour  as  not  to  be  taken  by  a farmer  for 
a day's  work  ? — What  good  will  that  man  be  on  your 
labour  colony? 

12381.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — They  won’t  do  much,  but 
they  will  take  away  the  name  of  workhouse  from  the 
locality? — You  will  have  to  support  the  men  there. 

12382.  Yes,  but  one  staff  will  be  less  expensive  than 
seven? — Will  that  reduce  the  number  of  workhouses  in 
the  county  to  one.  You  would  have  the  sick  poor  in 
the  hospitals,  you  would  have  the  labour  colony,  and 
you  would  have  the  children  in  institutions. 

12383.  Boarded-out  preferably  ? — Well,  then  you  have 
another  class — poor  sempstresses  and  respectable  men, 
who  have  been  unfortunate  in  business.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  them  ? 

12384.  Have  a system  of  classification  at  the  colony 
and  let  them  go  there? — I would  have  a sort  of  alms- 
house built  outside  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  these 
respectable  married  couples  together.  We  have  that  in 
this  union  at  present  at  Killough  and  they  have  not 
the  surroundings  of  the  workhouse  attached.  Lord 
Bangor  keeps  up  something  of  that  nature  on  his  estate, 
.and  they  seem  happy  and  comfortable. 

12385.  You  would  be  inclined  to  retain  the  hospitals 
for  the  sick? — Yes.  We  should  apply  to  the  work- 

house  the  test  they  have  in  Denmark — inquire  into  the 
antecedents  of  every  pauper,  who  comes  in  and  classify 
-them  accordingly.  It  seems  very  hard  that  the  semp- 
stress I have  spoken  about'  should  be  cooped  up  with  a 
woman  who  has  been  breeding  illegitimate  children  all 
her  life.  Now  if  they  were  classified  according  to  their 
antecedents  in  life,  they  would  be  in  different  homes. 

12386.  Chairman. — At  all  events  if  they  were  in  the 
same  institution  they  should  be  kept  separate  ? — About 
the  imbeciles.  Insane  epileptics  are  being  taken  into 
the  asylum,  and  they  have  a fine  opportunity,  if  they 


are  able  to  work,  of  having  the  advantage  of  - 
There  are  about  100  of  them  working  on  the  far^+v*' 
seem  very  healthy  and  happy  and  better  than 
workhouse.  lor  the  sane  epileptics  I thiriwi.^ 
should  be  a labour  colony  for  the  province  of  Tut*  te 

12387.  There  are  400  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  Tt 
I should  say  one  institution  for  the  whole  of  t«j j 
unless,  as  in  Scotland,  we  board  them  out  The  '?£d’ 
are  a source  of  revenue  because  in  their  healthy 
moments  they  can  work. 

12388.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  was  r — 

made  by  a philanthropic  lady  lately  to  uuull 
pital  for  Ireland,  and  the  Guardians  over  the 
did  not  appiwe  of  it  f— If  yon  conld  improve  the 
of  the  Guardians ; besides  being  Guardians  of  the  ,Z 
they  should  be  Guardians  of  the  poor  ; and  that  is  Z 
many  of  them  forget  they  are.  flat 

12389.  Mr.  M'Cartan.— If  there  was  a central  insti 
tution  where  these  people  wore  sent,  do  you  think  t 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  a governing  body  for 
the  dispensary  and  collateral  matters  of  that  sort  in 
connection  with  the  District  Councils  ?— You  would 
have  to  have  the  same  dispensary  districts  and  doctors 
and  the  same  supervision  over  them,  and  you  would 
require  to  meet  weekly  or  fortnightly  to  see  that  the 
directions  had  been  carried  out. 

12390.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Supposing  the  area  was 
continued  as  it  is,  could  not  the  Guardians  do  as  thev 
do  at  present,  meet  as  District  Councillors,  and  look 
after  the  affairs  of  the  union  ?— They  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  body. 

12391.  Mr.  M'Cartan.—  Each  of  the  Boards  could 
send  their  governors  to  this  institution  ?— Yes  ; but  you 
must  have  your  weekly  meetings  to  look  after  the  dis 
pensaries.  I think  outdoor  relief  has  not  been  given 
with  a liberal  enough  hand. 

12392.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  give  much  in  this 
union?— Last  year  we  paid  £700.  Under  ihe  old 
regime,  if  they  were  able  to  be  removed  at  all,  they  did 
not  get  outdoor  relief  ; now  we  have  been  giving  it  with 
a more  liberal  hand.  The  relieving  officers  are  debarred 
from  giving  coal.  They  can  merely  give  food,  lodging, 
medicine,  or  medical  attendance,  and  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  auditor  to  surcharge  for  coal.  It  seems 
very  harsh  on  the  destitute  poor.  Some  auditors  sur- 
charge for  ordinary  food — bacon  and  butter— thinking 
that  tea  and  sugar  and  oatmeal  are  the  onlv  necessaries. 

12393.  Chairman. — You  would  like  to  have  fuel 
added  ? — Yes,  I think  there  should  be  more  liberal  out- 
door relief  given. 

12394.  Are  yon  speaking  for  yourself  personally?— 
I am  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  Guardians. 

12395.  That  is  a matter  in  your  own.  hands?— We 
must  obtain  a certificate  of  the  doctor,  which  has  to  be 
produced  eveiy  week,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
doctor  to  go  round  and  see  every  recipient  of  relief 
weekly. 

12396.  Mr.  Murnaghan. -^You  don’t  need  to  do 
that? — It  has  been  the  rule  with  the  Downpatrick 
Board  of  Guardians  that  the  relieving  officer  must  pro- 
duce a certificate  from  the  doctor  that  the  person  can- 
not be  removed. 

12397.  It  is  not  necessary? — I would  suggest  we 
should  apply  the  39th  section  of  the  Local  Government 
Act',  whereby  we  can  appoint  committees  for  the  admis- 
sion of  paupers.  I think  there  should  be  some  district 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  outdoor 
relief  to  aid  the  relieving  officer.  We  can  relieve  a 
destitute  widow  with  two  or  three  legitimately  born 
children  if  they  are  destitute,  but  there  is  many  a 
widow  who  keeps  her  home  intact  with  very  small 
means,  and  if  we  had  power  to  aid  her  with  a supple- 
mental grant. 

12398.  Chairman. — You  mean  poverty,  not  destitu- 
tion, should  be  the  test  ? — Yes. 

12399.  Mr.  M'Cartan.— Would  not  that  be  far  more 
necessary  if  there  is  this  central  institution . for  the 
infirm,  especially  that  the  quasi  infirm  should  not  all 
be  driven  into  it  ? — I mean  that  outdoor  rebef  shouifl 
be  given  in  a more  liberal  spirit ; it  is  given  much  more 
liberally  in  England. 

12400.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— It  is  given  much  more 
liberally  in  Banbridge? — Yes;  and  I am  very  muc 
pleased  with  the  way  they  give  it  in  Newtownards. 
Wigan  and  Wakefield  they  give  2s.  10_d.  and  3j.  °Js  ■< 
and  the  ratio  is  ten  oiiidoor  to  one  indoor;  an, 
Cornwall  it  is  11.6  against  3.7,  and  it  is  cheaper  tn 
than  here. 

12401.  The  Guardians  have  a good  deal  of  P°J®f  . 
The  Downpatrick  Board  feel  they  have  not  sum 
power. 
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12402  Mr.  M‘ Cart  an. — Are  you  aware  that  in  Ban- 
there  is  a £60  surcharge  pending,  and  does  not 
«mr  Board  live  in  fear?— Our  Board  fear  things  they 
should  not  fear.  About  the  question  of  tramps,  I 
would  suggest  there  should  be  a register  either  at  the 
Bolice  barracks  or  at  the  workhouse,  of  where  labour  is 
Snuired  and  they  should  be  forced  to  go  there  and 
Colonel  M'Cance  suggested  they  should  be  photo- 
jraphed,  and  perhaps  that  would  be  a good  idea,  but 
fhev  should  be  registered  somewhere. 

12403.  And  if  they  refused  to  go  to  work  ? — The  other 
morning  at  the  workhouse  I saw  ten  or  twelve  able- 
bodied  men  coming  out.  When  they  are  brought  before 
the  Board  they  say  they  cannot  get  work ; they  don’t 
want  work.  If  there  was  a register  of  work  kept,  and 
they  refused  to  work,  then  deal  drastically  with  them. 

12404.  Chairman. — Farmers  would  give  in  their 
names  when  they  required  labour,  and  then  the  reliev- 
ing officer  or  the  police  would  send  the  man  to  him  ? — 


12405.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Do  you  think  the  farmers 
would  care  for  that  class  about  their  doors  ? — When  I 
get  them  in  the  potato  season  I am  very  glad  to  have 
them.  I had  a tramp  last  year,  and  I ottered  2s.  6 d. 
a day,  and  he  would  not  come  for  that.  He  went  to 
another  man,  who  oSered  him  his  food  and  Is.  a day. 
“ A shilling  a day,”  he  said,  “ that  will  only  be  six 
bottles  of  porter  for  me.”  We  tried  the  cold  bath  and 
stone-breaking,  but  the  master  of  the  workhouse  told 
the  Board  he  would  require  a superintendent  for  each 
tramp  to  make  him  work. 

12406.  Mr.  Andrews. — Mr.  M'Grath  has  expounded 
his  views  so  fully  that  I think  it  unnecessary  to  ques- 
tion him.  We  have  seen  his  skill  as  a lawyer,  and  if 
report  is  to  be  believed,  he  is  equally  famous  as  a navi- 
gator. He  considers  discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valour,  and  when  the  ferry  is  a bit  stormy  he  prefers  to 
remain  by  his  fireside  ? — I absolutely  take  exception  to 
Mr.  Andrews’  remarks.  I cross  that  stormy  water  five 
times  a week. 


Dr.  Nelson 

12407.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — You  have  heard  the  matters 
that  have  been  put  to  the  witnesses  by  the  Chairman 
and  his  colleagues  on  these  issues  that  they  have  to  in- 
quire into.  Have  you  any  opinions  to  express?— I 
don’t  know  that  I have  any,  but  I think  the  district 
hospital  should  be  retained. 

12408.  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a hospital  or  infirmary  should  be  retained  for 
the  treatment  of  the  destitute  or  sick, poor?— Certainly. 

12409.  Is  that  the  only  part  that  you  professionally 
are  interested  in  ? — Yes. 

12410.  Dr.  Bigger. — With  reference  to  consumption, 
do  you  find  that  there  are  a large  number  of  cases  ? — 
Our  numbers  have  always  been  very  very  few ; in  the 
last  year  there  were  six  only. 

12411.  I mean  to  say  in  the  district  ? — It  is  not  very 
prevalent  in  my  experience. 

12412.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  a sanatorium  for  a portion  of  the 
county  or  the  whole  county? — Of  course  it  would  be 
desirable. 

12413.  Chairman. — You  could  send  a number  of 
cases  from  this  part  of  the  country  if  such  an  institu- 
tion were  opened  ? — I think  they  would  be  very  few. 


examined. 

12414.  The  few  that  are  there,  are  they  a danger  to 
the  public  health  of  their  families? — Not  in  my  experi- 
ence. 

12415.  Are  they  cases  of  phthisis  ? — Yes. 

12416.  Are  they  living  in  small  houses  or  in  better- 
class  houses  ? — I have  not  much  experience  of  cases  in 
small  houses. 

12417.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — Would  your  hospital  require 
enlargement  if  the  area  that  Downpatrick  was  supposed 
to  serve  was  enlarged  ? — Yes  ; we  cannot  do  much  more 
than  accommodate  our  present  numbers. 

12418.  Your  accommodation  is  exceeded  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ? — Not  exceeded  ; we  can  meet  all  demands. 

12419.  In  regard  to  this  other  question,  have  you 
ever  known  of  any  deterrent  on  the  sick  coming  from 
Portaferry  ? — No. 

12420.  How  long  have  you  been  medical  officer  of 
this  union  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  ; upwards  of  twenty 
years,  at  all  events. 

12421.  And  the  sick  from  that  district  have  availed 
themselves  of  Downpatrick  in  all  cases  ? — As  far  as  I 
am  aware. 

12422.  You  have  never  known  of  any  bad  effects  hap- 
pening from  being  convej'ed  in  the  van  across  the 
Lough  ? — I don’t  recollect  any. 


Mr.  Matthew  King  examined. 


I am  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Kilkeel  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

12423.  Chairman. — What  did  you  wish  to  say  for 
Kilkeel? — I think  it  would  be  a great  grievance  on  the 
sick  and  destitute  poor  if  Kilkeel  was  abolished,  because 
it  is  in  such  an  isolated  position,  and  it  is  a very  nice 
place  for  a workhouse.  The  majority  of  the  people  live 
on  the  mountain  slope. 

12424.  If  it  were  closed  as  a workhouse,  would  it  be 
a suitable  place  as  a sanatorium  for  consumptives  ? — 
Oh,  yes  ; at  the  present  time  there  is  a very  fine  hospital 
connected  with  the  workhouse,  and  a very  good  doctor  ; 
there  are  three  trained  nurses,  a master  and  matron, 
and  the  patients  are  very  well  looked  after. 

Mr.  M'Cartan. — In  fact  the  army  pensioners  come 
there  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  last  day  I was 
there  there  was  a pensioner  from  Cork. 

12425.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  have  you  alto- 
gether ? — Fourteen  or  sixteen  ; they  are  permanent ; 
they  pay  about  4s.  a week. 

12426.  Chairman. — Why  is  your  place  a favourite 
resort  for  these  warriors  ? — It  seems  they  are  fairly  well 
treated.  The  master  is  an  old  pensioner  himself. 

, 12427.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  is  the  number  of  inmates 
m Kilkeel?— -I  think  about  eighty.  It  is  such  an  iso- 
lated place ; it  is  twenty-one  miles  to  Downpatrick,  and 
twenty-nine  to  Newry. 

12428.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — While  there  might  be 
absolute  need  of  a hospital  there,  do  you  see  any  great 
need  for  what  is  known  as  a workhouse? — They  are 
nearly  all  infirm  people  in  the  workhouse  ; very  few  in 
hospital. 

12429.  According  to  the  report  in  January  last  year, 
nMf  the  inmates  were  in  the  infirmary— thirty  in  the 
infirmary  and  thirty-eight  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
Supposing  the  infirmary  was  retained  there  and  you 
rrtain  all  the  privileges  you  have  at  present,  do  you 


see  any  hardship  in  sending  what  are  called  the  able- 
bodied  by  some,  and  aged  and  infirm  -by  others  to  a 
central  house? — I don’t  think  there  are  any  aged  or 
infirm  except  army  pensioners. 

12430.  There  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  ? — I really  think 
they  should  be  removed. 

12431.  Is  not  that  a reason  why  Kilkeel  could  be  done 
without  as  a workhouse  but  still  retained  as  an  infir- 
mary ? — What  advantage  would  that  be  1 

12432.  It  would  cut  down  the  cost? — I question  it 
very  much. 

12433.  You  have  a workhouse  staff  and  infirmary 
staff  at  present? — But  if  you  divide  our  union  among 
two  or  three  other  unions  you  will  have  to  employ  two 
or  three  relieving  officers : what  staff  would  you  get  rid 
of? 

12434.  The  master  and  matron,  and  you  would  get 
rid  of  a great  deal  of  the  cost  of  the  house  which  you 
have  to  pay  now  ? — My  experience  of  all  these  amalga- 
mations is  that  it  increases  the  cost. 

12435.  You  are  -not  speaking  from  experience? — I 
am,  indeed. 

12436.  In  what  way  ?— AH  these  amalgamations  and 
retrenchments  increase  the  expense  in  the  work  of  the 
county.  On  the  asylum  they  have  spent  £30,000  in  the 
last  three  years. 

12437.  That  is  not  amalgamation  ; that  is  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement? — Just  bringing  the  lunatics 
out  of  the  workhouses  into  the  asylum. 

12438.  That  is  not  putting  anything  more  on  the 
ratepayers,  because  the  inmates  taken  from  the  work- 
houses  can  he  kept  at  a cheaper  rate  in  the  asylum  than 
in  the  workhouse,  considering  that  £10  a year  is  given 
as  a capitation  grant  ?— And  how  much  would  it  come 
to  erecting  a central  building  in  the  county  for  these 
inmates? 


Jan.  15,  190*. 
Mr  Henry 
M'Grath. 


Dr.  Nelson 


Mr.  Matthew 
King. 
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Jan.  16, 1904.  12439.  You  have  four  or  five  ; any  one  of  them  would 

- — k®  suitable,  or  could  be  made  suitable  ? — It  is  very 

Mr.  Matthew  strange ; the  old  workhouses  were  not  suitable  to  make 
''■'“S-  an  auxiliary  asylum  out  of,  and  it  was  recommended 

that  a new  building  should  be  built'  in  Downpatrick, 
and  now  you  suggest  to  fix  another  workhouse  up  for 
some  other  building. 

12440.  When  workhouses  can  be  made  suitable  for 


innrmaries  they  certainly  can  be  made  suiraU  , 
pauper  inmates  ?— Some  years  ago  there  were  t » fo1 

proposed  to  te  fixed  or,  tor  trained  "”>» 

could  not  leave  off  two  decent  rooms  for  th/!,’,  and 
of  the  whole  big  building.  nurses  out 

Dr.  Bigger.— That  was  only  to  get  the  nure«  .. 
™ *°  i"im,ry ; ““  ,esl  °f 


Dr-  J.  P.  MacLaughlin  examined. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Before  I give  any  evidence  I wish  to  disclaim  any- 

MacLaughlin  thing  political  in  coming  here,  and  secondly,  I do  not 
come  here  as  an  official  of  the  union,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  lias  had  abundant  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing, for  the  long  space  of  twenty-six  years,  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  crossing  that  ferry.  I have  heard 
it  stated  that  for  years  the  ambulance  was  taken  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  that  ferry.  But  since  the 
Local  Government  Act  things  have  been  improved,  and 
the  present  ambulance  is  a splendid  machine,  but  I 
consider  it  dangerous  to  put  it  into  a ferry  boat  crossing 
that  arm  of  the  sea.  On  account  of  its  size  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  very  high,  and  in  a strong  wind  it  is  like 
a sail.  I should  not  think  the  freeboard  of  the  horse 
boat  is  more  than  14  or  15  inches.  The  tide  runs  in 
there  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  when 
there  is  a strong  wind  it  kicks  up  a heavy  sea. 

12441.  Mr.  Andrews. — You  live  quite  close  to  the 
ferry  yourself  ? — Yes. 

12442.  And  you  are  a pretty  skilled  yachtsman,  too  ? 
— I would  not  take  £50  and  go  into  that  ambulance  or 
any  machine  to  be  locked  up  and  cross  the  ferry.  I 
have  seen  patients  come  over  quite  frightened.  As  far 
as  the  cutting-off  of  Portaferry  is  concerned,  it  is  no- 
thing to  me  personally ; I don’t  care.,  I will  give  the 
present  Board  of  Guardians,  who  have  now  a 
Nationalist  majority,  the  credit  of  having  done  two  or 
three  very  good.  reforms  in  this  union  since  they  came 
into  power.  First,  the  midwives  and  the  houses,  two 
things  I have  been  advocating  for  years  and  years. 

12443.  So  that  it  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
sick  poor  you  advocate  this  change  ? — Yes,  I think  the 
boats  are  not  fit  for  the  purpose.  I was  witness  to  a 
boat  taking  nearly  four  hours.  She  started  from  Por- 
taferry at  1 o’clock,  was  carried  up  the  Lough,  and  got 
into  the  arm  of  the  bay,  and  I assisted  myself  in  draw- 
ing the  rope. 

12444.  At  all  times  of  the  day  there  is  a strong  tide  ? 
— Yes  ; sometimes  you  get  the  wind  against  the  tide. 

12445.  Chairman. — The  time  you  saw  this  boat  in 
difficulties  there  was  no  ambulance  on  board? — The 
, ambulance  was  on  board,  and  the  man  in  it.  It  started 

at  1 o’clock  and  got  in  at  5 o’clock.  Two  horses  are  nol 
sufficient  to  drag  that  enormous  boat  across. 

12446.  About  what  is  the  length  of  it  ? — I should  say 
the  horse  boat  was  27  feet  or  30  feet  on  the  water  line, 
and  9 feet  beam. 

12447.  Has  it  a flat  bottom  ?— A flat  bottom. 

12448.  Was  the  horse  in  the  shaft's  at  the  time? — No ; 
the  boat  is  brought  up  alongside  the  slip,  and  a wooden 
rail  is  laid,  and  the  ambulance  is  run  in  and  lowered 
with  ropes.  The  horse  is  taken  out  and  put  alongside 
the  ambulance. 

12449.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — Of  course  the  ambulance  is 
taken  across  the  way  all  other  conveyances  are  taken 
across?— Of  course. 

12450.  You  will  pardon  us  for  assuming  that  it  was 
political  motives  induced  you  to  volunteer,  but  it  is 
curious  that  you  are  associated  with  these  gentlemen 
from  other  parts  of  the  union  ? — Yes  ; but  I can  assure 
you  that  it  is  only  as  a man  I am  here. 

12451.  Shall  I cross  your  name  out  as  instructing 
the  solicitor  ? — I only  came  here  as.  a witness.  I am 
not  instructing  anybody  that  I am  aware  of.  I am 
here  as  a ratepayer. 


tkai don’‘  *ppeat 
12452.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — Am  I to  cross  your  name  nnf 
as  instructing  the  solicitor  ?-I  have  nothing  to  do  wHK 
mstructing  the  solictor.  I am  simplv  a witness,® 
above  the  slip,  and  seeing  what  is  taking  place  g 
^12453.  None  of  your  sick  have  to  face  this  ferry  ?- 

12454.  Who  is  the  dispensary  doctor  whose 
to  face  it  ? — The  doctor  Su  th.  Port.toyS  ,K 
12455.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him 
about  it.  You  won  t venture  to  assert  that  he  will 
agree  with  you  in  tins  matter  ?-I  presume  lie  gives  an 
order  to  the  relieving  officer  to  remove  a patient  and 
knows  no  more  about  it.  I live  on  the  near  side  ’ 
12456:  „Yo^,  were  out  yawing  on  the  day  this  episode- 
occurred  ?— 1 The  day  the  horse  boat  was  carried  up  the 
x,as  0ul  in  my  own  district  seeing  patients. 
12457.  Now  we  must  take  it  on  your  assertion  that  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  sick  poor  of  another  district,  and 
not  your  own,  that  brings  you  here  ?— I came  here  to 
speak  about  this  horse  boat.  It  is  a matter  of  no  con- 
cern to  me.  I am  a bird  of  passage. 

12458.  If  you  could  get  rid  of  Mr.  M’Grath  you 
would  have  a happy  life?— Since  there  Has  been  a 
change  in  the  complexion  of  the  Board  the  medical 
officers  have  had  a good  deal  of  peace.  Under  Mr 
Green’s  chairmanship  I have  no  complaints  to  make.' 
With  regard  to  the  consumptive  cases,  would  you  allow 
me  to  say  that  I really  think  something  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  them.  I have  seen  a family  of  three 
swept  away  in  five  months,  and  it  is  awfully  hard  to 
know  what  to  do  for  them. 

12459.  Chairman. — You  refer  to  small  houses  where 
there  is  no  possible  separation  ? — Yes  ; patients  expec- 
torating, and  the . walls,  and  floors,  and  everything 
saturated  with  bacilli ; if  something  could  be  done  it 
would  be  a great  benefit. 

12460.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  an  institution  for 
the  county,  or  for  a district,  where  you  could  send  con- 
sumptive cases  for  treatment? — Yes  ; I have  a couple 
at  present,  and  cannot  get  them  to  keep  the  doors  or 
windows  open. 

12461.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  think  it  is  on  the  in- 
crease ? — I don’t  think  so ; the  population  has  decreased 
enormously. 

12462.  Would  they  go  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles 
to  a sanatorium  ? — I have  no  doubt  they  would  in  the 
early  stages ; it  is  generally  in  young  people  it  breaks 
out. 

12462.  They  cannot  isolate  them  at  home  ?— No,  it  is 
impossible,  and  the  hacking  cough  at  night  disturbs  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

12464.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — Has  there  ever  happened 
any  accident  in  connection  with  bringing  the  sick  poor 
across  ? — Not  that  I heard  of. 

12465.  And  except  for  the  day  the  horse  boat  wan- 
dered up  the  Lough  a bit,  this  is  the  only  particular 
instance  you  can  illustrate  your  complaint  with?— 
What  I mentioned  was  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
ambulance  to  what  it  was  in  the  olden  days.  It  was 
then  a very  much  smaller  machine  than  the  present  one. 

12466.  Your  apprehensions' would  be  quieted  if 
had  these  six  Councillors  sent  away  north? — I dont 
care  where  they  are  sent. 


Mr.  J.  R. 
M’Connell. 


Mr.  J.  R,  M'Connell  examined.  • 

I am  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners.  I come  Council  has  said,  and  to  express  my  adherence  to 
Here  to  endorse  • what  the  Chairman  of  the  County  idea  of  a sanatorium  for  the  COi  Down. 


Capt.  the 
Hon.  Somer- 
set Ward. 


Captain  the  Hon.  Somerset  Ward  examined. 


- 12467.  Mr.  Andrews. — As  we  know,  you  are  the 
agent  for  Lord  Bangor  and  Lord  Dunleath,  and  you 
have  had  considerable  experience  of  crossing  liere  ? — I 


live  at  the  ferry ; it  has  come  under  my  own  observa-- 
tion  that  there  are  times  when,  the  horse  boat  canno 
cross  the  ferry  at  all.  Mr.  M’Grath  stated  just  now 
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that  he  saw  one  of  my  horses  crossing  the  ferry  this 
morning.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  he  did  not  state — ■ 
perhaps  he  was  not  aware — that  I drove  over  from 
Ballywalter  yesterday  and  came  to  the  ferry  about 
1 o'clock,  and  the  horse-boat  man  told  me  he  could  not 
cross  until  later.  He  made  two  attempts  to  cross  the 
ferry  with  my  horse  and  had  to  put  back  both  times, 
and  I had  to  leave  my  horse  in  Portaferry.  If  an 
urgent  case  had  come  to  Portaferry,  perhaps  a case  of 
infectious  disease,  it  would  be  a serious  matter  if  that 
person  was  kept  in  Portaferry  all  night.  I thought  I 
would  come  here  and  state  the  fact  of  what  actually 
took  place  there  yesterday.  On  another  occasion  I drove 
over  from  Ballywalter  and  the  horse-boat  could  not 
land  at  Strangford  at  all — had  to  go  up  the  Lough  and 
land  at  Castleward  pier — so  there  are  occasions  when 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  that  horse-boat 
to  cross  the  ferry  at  all,  and  I don’t  suppose  the  horse- 
boat  man  would  attempt  to  cross  the  ferry  if  there  was 
any  danger  of  capsizing  with  the  ambulance.  But 
what  I feel  is  this,  that  there  might  be  occasions  on 
which  it  was  very  important  indeed  that  a sick  person 
should  be  taken  across  and  the  horse-boat  could  not 
take  him  across,  and  he  would  be  detained  in  Porta- 
ferry without  any  place  to  go  to,  and  if  it  was  a case  of 
infection  it’  might  be  a serious  matter  for  the  town  of 
Portaferry. 

. 12468.  And  the  case  you  gave  us  of  yesterday’s 
experience  is  an  illustration  of  similar  difficulties  that 
have  occurred  to  you  ? — Oh,  yes ; there  are  many  occa- 
sions when  the  horse-boat  cannot  cross  the  ferry.  I 
remember  seeing  a case  in  which  the  horse-boat  must 
have  been  two  hours  crossing  the  ferry.  With  a strong 
southerly  wind  and  a flood  tide  the  horse-boat  has  to 
row  down  an  immense  distance  towards  the  bar  before 
it  can  cross ; on  this  occasion  it  had  to  row  down  a 
very  long  distance  and  was  swept  up  along  past  Strang- 
ford, and  had  to  come  back  again,  and  I am  sure  they 
were  more  than  two  hours  crossing.  It  struck  me  it 
was  a very  serious  matter  for  the  poor  man  in  the 
ambulance. 


12469.  Chairman. — How  long  ago  was  this? — Some-  jan  jg  1904. 
time  last  year.  * L 

12470.  How  used  they  come  over  in  the  old  time  Capt  the 
before  the  new  ambulance  was  got? — I don’t  know.  I Hon.  Somer- 
have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ambulance  set  Ward, 
crossing. 

12471.  You  were  a Guardian : how  did  they  cross 
then? — The  same  way,  only  it  was  a smaller  ambu- 
lance ; but  I feel  perfectly  confident  that  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  horse-boat  simply  would  not  bring  the 
ambulance  across.  There  are  days  when  the  horse-boat 
itself  could  not  get  across. 

12472.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — The  whole  of  this  difficulty 
can  only  be  met  by  sending  these  six  men  about  their 
business? — I don't  know  anything  about  that.  I don’t 
pretend  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  how  it’  is  to  be  met  at 
all. 

12473.  Send  them  in  partibus  infidelium,  ? — I have 
nothing  to  say  to  that  matter  at  all. 

12474.  If  there  was  a provision  that  one  hospital 
could  send  an  emergency  case  to  another  hospital  and 
be  responsible  for  the  charge  temporarily.  I suppose  that 
would  end  the  whole  of  this  serious  question? — Cer- 
tainly ; if  there  was  any  arrangement  made  so  that  the 
sick  person  should  not  be  obliged  to  cross  the  ferry 
except  in  good  weather. 

12475.  Taking  ordinary  normal  times,  people  travel 
from  Portaferry  this  way  to  Belfast? — There  are  very 
few  days  when  an  ordinary  boat  cannot  cross,  but  the 
horse-boat  is  a different  thing. 

Mr.  M'Grath. — I have  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy 
in  intimating  that  you  would  not  close  the  inquiry 
absolutely  without  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  calling 
witnesses  from  that  district. 

Chairman.— Certainly.  If  there  was  a probability 
of  its  being  decided  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Guardians,  I think  we  will  give  you  an 
opportunity. 


Mr,  John  Greer  examined. 


12476.  Mr.  Andrews.  —What  do  you  wish  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  difficulties  of  crossing  this  ferry  ? — The 
evidence  I wish  to  give  is  as  to  the  difficulty  of  a boat 

S across  the  ferry  carrying  the  poor  and  sick.  I 
from  experience.  For  the  last  thirty-five  years 
I have  been  managing  the  boat,  and  instead  of  its  being 
a matter  of  five  minutes,  I have  known  the  boat  take 
from  half-an-hour  to  five  hours  ; inside  the  last  three 
months  a man  went  across  in  the  ambulance  who  was 
five  hours  on  the  water.  And  the  men  have  told  me 
repeatedly  that  they  declined  to  let  the  new  ambulance 
on  board  the  boat  at  all ; it  is  unwieldy  and  top-heavy. 
In  my  time  we  had  to  pay  for  one  cart  that  went  bodily 
out  of  the  boat  by  the  roll  of  the  sea,  and  another  time 
a cart-load  of  cement  went,  and  a short  time  ago  a 
bread-cart. 

12477.  Chairman. — Are  the  trustees  responsible  for 
that?— Well,  no;  the  men  are  bound  to  navigate  the 
boat,  but  they  are  not  responsible  for  what  occurs  after. 

12478,  Mr.  Andrews. — I presume  there  is  a strong 
tide  runs  ? — There  is  a tide  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour,  and  when  the  wind  is  against  it  there 
is  a sea,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  keep  a top-heavy 
,m  the  boat.  I brought  this  matter  before  Colonel 
rorde  and  General  Montgomery  when  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Act  came  in,  to  see  if  a change  could  not  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  sick  coming  across  the  ferry; 
and  if  he  lived  I think  he  would  have  brought  this 
matter  up.  _ There  is  a strong  tide,  and  they  must  row 
nearly  a mile  to  get  up.  I say  it  is  bordering  on  abso- 
lute cruelty  to  put  a poor  person  in  that  boat  at  the 
present  time. 

12479.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — This  would  be  the  district 
nospital : you  say  a poor  person  should  not  be  sent  to 
mis  district'  hospital  ? — I don’t  know ; I don’t  wish  to 
oner  any  opinion. 


12480.  You  say  that  the  whole  of  that  must  go  into 
Newtownards  Union? — I would  certainly  say  I recom- 
mended that  to  Colonel  Forde. 

12481.  Is  that  the  only  remedy  ? — I don’t  care  where 
the  poor  go  to ; they  should  not  go  across  that  ferry. 

12482.  That  is  the  only  remedy  to  divert  administra- 
tion and  everything  ? — No.  I am  not  interested  in  the 
political  aspect,  but  the  poor  and  sick  should  not  go 
across  that  ferry. 

12483.  Should  not'  a poor  person  have  the  option  of 
going  into  another  district  hospital  and  let  his  district 
pay  for  him  ? — I don’t  give  an  opinion  on  that. 

12484.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  a cottage  hospital  at  some  mid-point? — 
That  was  raised  forty  years  ago  to  have  a hospital  in 
Portaferry,  and  the  ambulance  was  adopted  instead. 

12485.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — Would  the  cottage  hospital 
at  Pori'aferry  meet  the  case? — I think  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  going  to  Newtownards ; they  have  a 
beautiful  ambulance,  and  it  is  only  two  hours. 

12486.  Mr.  Andrews. — Is  not  portion  of  this  district 
nearer  to  Newtownards  than  to  Downpatrick  ? — Yes,  a 
good  part  of  it ; part  of  Ardkeen. 

12487.  Mr.  M'Cartan. — Then  it  is  part  of  one  elec- 
toral division? — No,  part  of  the  three  electoral  divi- 
sions. You  could  go  a great  deal  faster  with  the  poor 
to  Newtownards  than  to  Downpatrick. 

12488.  What  about  the  administration  of  the  reliev- 
ing officer.  The  relieving  officer  has  districts  on  each 
side  of  the  Lough  ? — I believe  he  has. 

12489.  You  would  say  the  Guardians  of  Portaferry 
should  travel  to  Newtownards  every  Saturday? — The 
evidence  I wish  to  give  is  with  respect  to  the  carriage 
of  the  poor  across  the  water. 

12490.  And  if  that  is  remedied  that  is  all  you  want  ? 
— Yes. 


Mr.  John 


Mr.  James  Hutton  examined. 


12491.  Mr.  Andrews.— You  are  an  ex-Chairman  of 
the  union  ?— Yes. 

12492.  And  you  were  a Guardian  for  twenty  years  ? — 
iMoent^  °ne  01  twel'tJ-two  years. 

12493.  Can  you  just  tell  the  Commissioners  what 


proposal  you  would  make? — I wish  to  explain  my  posi-  Mr.  Jamea 
tion,  as  I have  been  accused  here  of  being  a political  Hutton, 
leader,  which  I deny  absolutely.  And  it  has  been  said 
also  here  that  this  matter  has  not  been  discussed  or 
complained  of  at  our  Boards  of  Guardians.  That  is 
3 K 2 
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Jan.  15, 1904.  2,°^  exactly  correct,  for  our  late  chairman,  Colonel 
— — Forde,  often  and  often  in  my  hearing  has  said  he 

Mr.  James  thought  it  a most  cruel  thing  to  bring  the  poor  across 

nutton.  that  ferry.  This  thing  almost  has  originated  with  me. 

I have  had  a conversation  with  Colonel  Forde  on  many 
occasions  about  this  matter,  and  on  reading  the  evi- 
dence given  before  you  on  this  Commission  it  struck  me 
there  was  an  opportunity  now  of  remedying  this  mis- 
take, this  geographical  error.  It’  is  perfect  murder  to 
bring  a sick  person  across  that  ferry.  I have  gone 
across  it  a few  times,  but  not  for  many  years,  ana  the 
less  the  better. 

12494.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  proposal  with  refer- 
ence to  any  districts  that  you  think  should  be  substi- 
tuted?— There  are  other  districts  that  lie  into  the 
Downpatrick  Union  that  would  be  more  convenient. 
There  was  one  division  made  application  some  years  ago 
to  get  connected  with  our  union — Glassdrummond. 

12495.  Does  Saintfield  adjoin  that? — The  railway 
runs  through  it  into  Downpatrick,  and  there  is  another 
division  belonging  to  Kilkeel,  Maghera. 

12496.  You  think  those  might  be  well  substituted  for 
this  other  district  ? — I think  so. 

12497.  Was  there  an  observation  you  wished  to  make 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  rating? — Yes.  I 

difier  from  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in 
regard  to  the  rating.  My  opinion  is  that  it'  would  tend 
to  the  ratepayers’  interest  certainly  to  have  divisional 
rating,  as  it  used  to  be. 


12498.  Can  you  give  your  reason  f0r  ihat?-Th 
a feeling  of  the  ratepayers  when  it  is  a uni„  et** 
that  there  should  be  more  money  spent  ™ • ra,ting 

sions  than  otherwise,  and  there  is  a laxitv  in  di,i' 
diture  of  the  ratepayers’  money  under  eiPa- 
system.  r tbe  Present 

12499.  Mr.  M‘ Carton — This  geographical  „ 
would  not  arise  if  the  sick  poor  had  their  nr,?Uesi'on 
emergencies,  of  going  to  the  other  district  hfii’L 
If  you  take  them  away  and  don’t  out  them  aa5?fc 
ferry,  I don’t  care  where  you  put  them  ross 

^ 12500.  Their  geographical  green  might  remain !- 

Mr.  Andrews.— Mr.  Donnell,  our  other  witness  « 
not  in  attendance.  nesa>  18 

Chaieman. — If  this  question  of  transferrins 
lower  part  of  the  Ards  to  Newtownards  from  DomiS 
rick  comes  before  us  so  that  we  have  to  decide  S 
union  it  should  belong  to,  personally,  I thint- 
colleagues  have  not  expressed  any  dissent,  i’ think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  some  more  evidence  Imt  t 
is  very  possible  the  whole  thing  may  be  decided  wifton 
that  being  necessary. 

Mr.  Andrews.—  Of : course  if  there  is  further  evidence 

being  given  by  Mr.  M'Grath,  we  should  get  notice 
Chaieman. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Green. — Would  you  take  it  from  me  that  the 
Downpatrick  Board  are,  generally,  in  favour  of  union 
rating. 


The  sitting  terminated. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8th,  1904. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Dundalk. 

Present:— Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  MurnaghaN,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Chaibman. — Our  usual  course  is,  first,  to  obtain  evi- 
dence from  .the  County  Council,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
io  receive  evidence  now  from  any  County  Councillors 
who  are  here  deputed  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — I am  instructed  to  appear  on  benail  oi 
the  Guardians  of  the  Ardee  Union,  and  I would  be 
obliged  if  you  could  have  our  witnesses  examined  to- 
day and  for  this  reason,  that  to-morrow  is  the  Board- 
day  of  the  Ardee  Union,  and  they  will  be  engaged  there. 

Chaibman. — I expect  we  will  be  finished  without  any 


difficulty  to-day  unless  there  is  some  evidence  more 
than  is  usually  presented.  I should  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  finishing. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — I don’t  think  the  other  unions  which 
are  interested  are  professionally  represented  or  intend 
to  be  represented  to-day,  and  I would  ask  you  to  hear 
me  state  our  views. 

Chairman. — We  always  like  to  hear  first  the  views 
of  the  County  Council,  as  the  central  and  chief  local 
authority  in  the  county. 


Mr.  Joseph  Dolan  examined. 


1 am  one  of  those  deputed  from  the  County  Council, 
but  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  is  coming  also. 

12501.  Chaibman. — As  you  are  here  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  take  your  evidence.  The  first  query  that 
we  put  to  the  County  Council  was : “ Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  extent,  population,  necessities  of  the  sick 
and  destitute  poor,  and  economic  condition  of  the 
county  of  Louth,  and  the  facilities  of  locomotion  and 
proper  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  therein,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  dissolve  any  the  unions  wholly  or 
partly  contained  in  the  county,  and  if  so,  what  arrange- 
ments, whether  by  amalgamation  or  otherwise,  should 
be  substituted  therefor.”  What  is  the  view  of  the 
County  Council?— Our  opinions  differ.  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  Chairman,  is  in  favour  of  amalgamating  some  of 
the  unions  ; my  opinion  is  the  very  contrary  to  that. 

12502.  You  have  in  your  county  three  unions,  Ardee, 
Drogheda,  and  Dundalk  ? — Yes. 

12503.  You  say  your  opinion  would  be  against  break- 
ing up  any  of  the  three  unions  ? — Yes. 

12504.  But  the  County  Council  was  divided  on  that 
question? — Yes,  opinion  was  divided  upon  it. 

12505.  Was  there  a division  on  it?— No;  it  was 
merely  an  expression  of  opinion. 

12506.  And  no  poll  taken  ?— No,  there  was  not. 

12507.  I may  take  it  that  the  County  Council  has 
not  expressed  any  "view  ? — No  ; their  opinion  being 
divided,  they  did  not  express  anything  very  definite 
upon  it.  , , 

12508.  They  left  that  altogether  ?— To  the  individual 
unions. 

12509.  And  the  evidence  given  before  this  Commis- 
sion—what  is  your  own  view,  you  are  against  amalga- 
mation ? — Yes  ; so  long  as  the  system  remains  anything 
like  what  it  is,  I think  the  three  unions  are  required 
for  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

12510.  Supposing  there  were  some  great  changes  made 
in  the  system  ? — I don’t  see  any  changes  proposed  yet 
which  would  do  away  with  the  difficulty  of  a number 
of  aged  and  infirm  in  each  district  who  would  want  to 
be  provided  for,  and  I think  it  would  be  a great  hard- 
ship on  them  to  draft  them  to  one  central  place.  To 
remove  them  from  the  workhouse  they  are  in  at  pre- 
sent, which  they  did  not  enter  very  willingly  perhaps, 
but  which  was  more  or  less  a home  to  them,  they  would 
feel  it  a great  grievance  to  be  compelled  to  leave  all  the 
surroundings  of  their  life.  In  Drogheda,  Ardee,  and 
Dundalk  the  aged  and  infirm  population  of  each  work- 
house  are  practically  more  or  less  in  their  own  homes. 

12511.  They  are  clos.-r  to  their  own  people  than  they 
would  be  if  deported  to  a central  workhouse? — Yes ; I 
think  it  would  be  a great  hardship  on  them  to  be  sent  to 
a central  workhouse.  . 

12512.  What  is  the  benefit  of  being  in  their  own 
neighbourhood  ? — It.  is  mostly  a sentimental  one,  but 
one  which  must  be  considered. 

12513.  Are  there  any  practical  advantages  ? — They 
are  more  in  touch  with  their  own  people;  and  are  able 
to  get  a little  kindness  from  them  occasionally. 

12514.  Have  yon  made  inquiries  about  the  number  of 
visits  that  are  paid,  not  to  the  sick  in  hospital,  but  to 
the  aged  and  infirm  ? — I have  not.  I know  they  are 


often  neglected,  but  there  are  many  people  whose  friends 
do  look  after  them  to  a certain  extent, ; but  in  general 
they  have  a feeling,  whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not, 
that  they  are  not  so  cut  oS  from  their  homes,  and  their 
ties  with  home  are  not  so  cut'  off  as  when  they  are  in 
another  place.  And  I don’t  see  that  anything  would  be 
gained  in  economy.  There  is  no  scheme  suggested  that 
would  produce  much  economy  in  their  care,  or  much 
more  efficient  care  than  they  get  in  the  three  present 
workhouses. 

12515.  What  you  are  considering  is  the  closing  of  one 
workhouse,  and  the  inmates  going  to  another  workhouse 
conducted  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  heretofore? — 
Yes. 

12516.  And  you  would  be  against  that  ? — Yes. 

12517.  I think  I would  be  against  that  myself,  but 
supposing  an  entirely  different  system  were  sketched 
out? — 'With  all  the  suggestions  made  no  one  lias  been 
able  to  suggest  any  really  different  system  ; if  there 
were  it  would  affect  one’s  views,  perhaps,  but  I have 
read  of  none  yet. 

12518.  If  you  take  the  different  classes  of  inmates  in 
the  workhouse,  the  class  that  is  most  important,  the 
sick ; of  course  you  don’t  contemplate  transferring 
them  to  any  place.  It  would  be  a cruel  hardship  to 
oblige  sick  people  to  go  to  long  distances,  so  assuming 
now  that  the  sick  were  left  where  they  are,  then  the 
other  classes  you  would  have  would  be  the  aged  and 
infirm.  Passing  these  oveT  for  a moment,  you  would, 
have  the  lunatics.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  workhouse? — No.  I think  if  there- 

could  be  a central  institution  for  them,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  an  advantage;  but  I don’t  think  there  are- 
enough  in  any  one  county  to  make  material  for  a cen- 
tral institution. 

12519.  Here  you  send  your  lunatics  to  Dublin? — - 
Yes.  The  County  Council  have  been  at  different  times 
talking  about  revising  their  lunatic  system  of  main- 
tenance, and  considering  would  it  ever  be  possible  for" 
them  to  have  a county  lunatic  asylum. 

12520.  It  is  a very  small  county  ? — It  is,  but  we  have- 
a good  share,  I believe,  in  the  Richmond  population  ;• 
but  I think  if  that  question  ever  is  taken  up,  and  it‘ 
ever  is  found  feasible  or  possible  to  have  a county- 
asylum,  then  it'  would,  of  course,  he  right  and  necessary 
to  provide  in  that  asylum  not  merely  for  the  lunatics 
at  present  in  Richmond,  hut  also  for  all  the  harmless 
lunatics  and  insane  epileptics  of  workhouses,  and  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  transfer  them  from  the  work- 
houses  to  that  institution. 

12521.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  at  present  the  work- 
house  is  not  a suitable  place  for  lunatics  ?— Yes. 

12522.  Therefore  you  would  be  in  favour  either  of 
removing  them  to  a central  asylum,  or,  failing  that,  to 
an  auxiliary  asylum?— Yes. 

12523.  The  next  class  you  would  have  would  be  the 
children  ?— I think  they  should  be  boarded-out  or  dis- 
posed of  in  some  way,  rather  than  be  maintained  in 
the  workhouses.  It  is  not  always  found  possible  to  get 
desirable  and  willing  foster-parents  for  them. 

12524.  You  are  a Guardian,  are  you?— No,  I am  not, 
but  I am  connected  with  Ardee  district.  I know  there 
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Feb.  8,  1004.  h*ve  but'  a small  proportion  boarded-out,  and  I 
— think  they  would  be  inclined  to  board  more  out  if  they 
Mr.  Joseph  could  find  suitable  homes  for  them. 

Dolan.  12525.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a boarding-out 

arrangement  in  connection  with  the  Armagh  Orphan- 
—I  don’t  understand  it. 

>26.  In  this  county,  I th; 
it. 

12527.  The  Cardinal,  I think,  has  one? — Yes,  but  I 
only  know  of  it  in  a vague  way.  But  I think — and 
every  one  thinks — that  if  the  children  could  be  provided 
for  somewhere  else  it  would  be  very  desirable,  and  if 
foster-parents  cannot  be  found  for  them  they  ought  to 
be  sent  to  an  industrial  school. 

12528.  It  ts  very  largely  a question  of  price ; if  a 
little  more  is  offered  you  will  find  the  demand  for  these 
children  greatly  increased  ? — Perhaps  so. 

12529.  What  do  you  pay  at  Ardeef — I think  2s.  a 
week.  I think  they  have  only  six. 

12530.  That  is  a little  low  ? — It  is.  I think  every 
Board  of  Guardians  are  in  favour  of  having  these  chil- 
dren out  of  the  workhouse. 

12531.  Then  the  women  who  come  in  to  give  birth  to 
illegitimate  children  ?— That  is  a difficulty,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  how  to  get  over  it. 

12532.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  a scheme  was  outlined  by  some  wit- 
nesses. There  already  are  in  existence,  under  the 
management  of  religious  bodies  of  various  denomina- 
tions,  homes  or  refuges  for  the  reclamation  of  girls 
after  their  first  fall.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Guardians,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing these  girls  into  the  workhouse  to  remain  there  three 
or  four  months  before  their  confinement  and  some 
weeks  afterwards,  an  arrangement  by  which  these  girls 
would  be  placed  under  religious  influences  of  their  own 
denomination  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable 

12533.  And  the  Guardians  should  pay? Yes. 

!2534.  That  would  be  likely  to  reclaim  girls  and 
'diminish  the  illegitimate  population? — Perhaps  so. 

12535.  Are  you  aware  that  we  find  a great  many 
mothers  with  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  illegitimate 
-children.  If  steps  were  taken  early  it  is  only  reason- 
able  to  suppose  that  would  be  diminished  to  some 
• extent? — Yes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so. 

12536.  Then  you  have  in  the  workhouse  a very  small 
number— if  you  exclude  those  women  who  come  in  for 
child-birth — if  you  exclude  those  you  will  have  a very 
small  number  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  in  the 
workhouse— for  all  Ireland  it  is  about  4,000  : would  you 
• favour  of  putting  those  people  in  some  central 
institution  for  a province,  where  they  would  be  obliged 
to  work  hard  for  their  maintenace?  You  don’t  in- 
clude m these  the  aged  and  infirm  at  ail?— No  cer- 
tainly not. 

12537.  No,  certainly  not?— Well,  I think  that  class 
you  refer  to,  the  able-bodied,  I don’t  know  how  you 
•could  deport  them  to  advantage,  except  at  great  cost 
and  without  much  material  advantage  to  themselves, 
to  a central  place.  As  a rule  they  come  in  only  for  a 
-week  and  go  out  again ; that  is  my  experience  of  Ardee. 

12538.  You  have  very  few  of  that  class  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, but  in  towns  you  have  large  numbers  ? — But  -they 
should  not  be  encouraged.  If  there  was  any  system  by 
which  they  could  be  made  earn  their  way  it  would  be 
very  desirable.  I have  not'  taken  that  into  account  in 
expressing  an  opinion  against  amalgamation,  because  I 
don’t  know  how  you  could  manage  to  deal  with  the 
casual  cases — with  the  ins-and-outs. 

12539.  That  is  really  a chronic  condition  of  destitu- 
tion. They  go  out  to  look  for  work  and  come  in  ? — It 
seems  to  me  you  require  these  local  workhouses  to  pro- 
vide for  them  ; if  you  give  them  outdoor  relief  it  will 
probably  be  mis-spent. 

12540.  What  class  of  people  have  you  in  your  mind  ? 
— Able-bodied  men  of  indifferent  character. 

, they  men  of  intemperate  and  thriftless 

habits? — They  very  often  are. 

12542.  Would  you  object  to  these  men  being  put 
under  restraint  in  some  central  institution  with  a view 
of  really  putting  them  on  a better  basis  ?— No  : I would 
not  object  to  it. 

12543.  Are  there  many  really  honest,'  hard-working 
people  who  are  in  that  condition  ?— No,  but  there  will 
always  be  a few.  .■ 

12644  Owing  to  the  falling  away  of  employment?— 
Yes  ; of  the  people  who  are  taken  on  casual  employment 
there  will  be  a certain  number  thrown  idle  every  winter 
and  the  people  who  are  most  inefficient  must'  neces- 
sarily go  to  the  workhouse. 


12545.  Have  you  many  such  cases  going  to  fh.  , 

perhap»  a^  Ud1 1,11;;* 

12546.  Hardly  so  many  in  Ardee  ?— It 
you  abolish  a workhouse  you  have  no  meaner  “e  if 
ing  for  these  sort  of  people.  eans  o£  P™id. 

12547.  On  the  1st  of  January  of  th» 
had  not  a single  one  of  that  dal  in  yourCJkhn^  ?,°U 
No;  they  are  a small  class,  I admit  orkh°use?-. 

12548.  Your  twelve  families  would  mean  a „„„  , 
tion  bigger  than  your  whole  able-bodied  wards  ? FrT  ^ 
know  but  it  seems  to  me  you  must  have  some  Drii-nt 
for  them  in  case  they  should  come.  There  win 

bsia™nr”ih!f  morc,"  le,,s  d<5titule  in  i r‘ 

i2549  Is  Ardee  a place  where  employment  has  fall,,, 

12551.  Then  i£  all  these  classes  go  front  the  wort 
house-mothers,  children,  lunatics,  ind  idiots-,! SZ 
no  other  persons i left  to  consider  except  the  tram™ 5 
the  aged  and  m&m  Now,  the  tramps,  do  ,o7H 
it  would  be  any  hardship  on  them  ?_f  have  » 
ideas  about  the  tramps  I don’t  see  what  can  he  dm 
with  them.  Though  the  present  system  is  not  at  all 

toiibfe l0Ir’  m °m'  th°y  givo  “ ■’** 

KS  And  very  little  expense  i-Ver,  little  expense. 
12553.  But  they  are  an  undesirable  class  of  the  com- 
munity ?— They  are,  but  I am  afraid  it  is  not  possible 
to  eliminate  them. 

12554.  They  are  useless,  but  there  are  a few  6ono  fi.de 
seeking  for  work  ?— ' Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty  If  thev 
could  get  a note  from  their  original  home  saying  what 
they  are,  and  if  they  could  then  obtain  lodging  from 

rity°Utd0°r  rdief  aUfch°rily’  or  any  other  local  auth°- 
12555.  And  failing  that,  do  you  think  they  could  be 
safe  y dealt  with  by  the  police  as  vagrants  ?— That 
would  cost  a great  deal  more  than  at  present. 

12556.  But  it  may  put  a stop  to  it  ?— If  it  would  put 
a stop  to  it  I think  it  would  be  well,  but  if  it  drove 
them  under  the  surface  instead  it  might  do  more  harm 
than  good ; if  it  led  them  to  avoid  the  place. 

12557.  If  they  were  consigned  for  a tolerably  long 
period  to  some  central  institution  for  able-bodied,  where 
they  would  be  obliged  to  work  on  a farm  or  in  some 
other  way  ? — If  a system  of  that  kind  could  be  carried 
out  it  would  be  desirable. 

12558.  It  would  break  them  from  their  present  habits, 
and  a great  many  of  these  people  have  children,  and 
they  are  raised  as  chronic  tramps  ? — Yes,  that  seems  to 
bo  one  of  the  evils,  of  the  system.  It  is  rather  an 
periment,  but  I think  it  would  be  worth  making  the 
experiment. 

12559.  Now  then  the  aged  and  infirm  is  the  only  class 
left? — It  is  chiefly  that  class  I am  considering  in  say- 
ing I would  oppose  the  dissolution  of  the  workhouse. 
That  is  tho  most  important  class  in  our  country  work- 
houses except  the  sick. 

12560.  You  have  forty-five  sick  in  your  workhouse 
and  forty-four  aged  and  infirm.  Those  aged  and  in- 
firm are  people  who  arc  able  just  to  hobble  about  and 
do  a few  little  things  ; tho  women  are  useful  in  mend- 
ing and  knitting  ; the  men  are  not  very  much  use?— 
Yes  ; they  carry  coals,  and  do  some  work  of  that  sort, 
and  work  in  the  garden. 

12561.  But  they  are  not  invalids,  except  that'  they 
are  broken  down  by  age  ? — Yes,  or  rheumatism. 

12562.  Do  you  see  that  there  would  be  much  hardship 
in  sending  these  people  to  a central  institution  ?— It 
seems  to  me  that  there  would. 

12563.  Suppose  Ardee,  or  any  other  workhouse,  were 
selected  as  a large  almshouse  for  the  aged  and  infirm  of 
the  district? — I imagine  they  would  feel  it  a good  deal 
of  a hardship. 

12564.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  cases  where  this 
experiment  has  been  tried  ? — No,  I am  not,  but  it  seems 

12565.  There  is  a wrench  undoubtedly.  I have  super- 
intended myself  the  removal  of  inmates  from  one  work- 
house  to  another  in  two  cases,  and  there  were  most 
heartrending  scenes,  as  if  they  were  leaving  their 
homes,  but  the  next  time  I visited  the  new  workhouse, 

I found  these  people  pleased  with  the  change— they  were 
having  a better  time  ? — Apart  from  that  consideration, 
could  they  be  any  better  treated  or  cared?  . 

12566.  The  workhouses  that  go  are  generally  small 
workhouses,  where  the  taxation  was  high  and  the  means 
low,  and  the  treatment  would  not  be  as  good  M in  tn.e 
large  workhouse  they  went  to  ? — In  Co.  Louth.  I non 1 
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think  that  would  apply,  because  in  the  small  workhouse 
of  Ardee  the  maintenance  there  is  smaller  than  the 
others ; the  workhouse  costs  less  than  the  others. 

12567.  That  is  what  makes  me  think  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  have  better  times  elsewhere  ? — If  that 
is  due  to  the  inferior  treatment  given,  but  I don’t 
think  it  is. 

12568.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— High  valuation? — I think 
it  is  economy  in  administration  in  general,  but  I don’t 
think  the  economy  applies  to  the  food. 

12569.  Chairman. — It  is  the  valuation,  I expect?— 
Certainly.  I think  their  treatment  in  Ardee  Work- 
house is  fully  as  good  as  in  any  of  the  others. 

12570.  We  have  been  there,  but  it  did  not  strike  us 
as  anything  special? — No,  there  may  not  be;  but  I 
imagine  they  get  the  same  treatment  as  far  as  food  and 
discipline  goes. 

12571.  Any  change,  at  all  events  as  regards  the  part 
of  the  country  you  are  acquainted  with,  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  own  homes  ? — Certainly.  I think 
it  would  be  a most  disastrous  thing  to  abolish  a hos- 
pital anywhere  it  exists. 

12572.  Some  of  the  people  who  come  in  to  receive 
treatment  in  the  hospital  are  people  who  cruld  afford 
to  pay  a little  ? — Sometimes  they  are. 

12573.  And  sometimes  a considerable  amount. 
Would  you  approve  of  an  amendment  of  the  law  that 
would  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion up  to  a certain  amount,  require  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  patients  to  pay  for  them  ? — Yes. 

12574.  That  would  be  discretionary  with’  the  Guar- 
dians; not  a hard-and-fast  rule  that  would  operate 
severely,  but  if  the  Guardians  thought  a man  could 
afford  to  pay  from  6 cl.  to  Is.  a week  up  to  the  actual 
full  cost  of  treatment,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  give  that  discretion  ? — I think  it  would. 

12575.  That  is  tried  in  some  county  infirmaries  and 
has  worked  exceedingly  well— Lisburn  and  Enniskillen. 
They  get  very  large  sums  indeed  in  Lisburn.  I think 
they  more  than  pay  the  doctor’s  salary.  Now  as  regards 
rating,  what  is  your  view  about  the  area  for  rating?— 
I think  the  present  system  of  union  rating  is  the 
fairest.  I heard  some  people  advocating  district  rat- 
ing; that  is  a question  between  a town  and  country 
district.  I have  no  opinion  on  that.  I am  not  inte- 
rested m that. 

!2576.  Mr  Murnaghan.— Do  you  mean  electoral 
division?— No,  but  the  distinction  between  an  urban 
district  and  a rural  district.  The  transferring  of  the 
aged  Mid  infirm  to  a central  institution  would  be  a 
great  deterrent  not  only  to  the  present  occupants  of  a 
workhouse  which  will  be  dissolved,  but  to  all  people 
about,  who  would  necessarily  be  seeking  its  shelter 
afterwards ; it  would  be  a great  deterrent  to  them 
against  entering  the  workhouse. 

12577.  You  think  it  would  increase  ontdoor  relief? 

, A great  many  who  would  be  better  for  entering 
the  workhouse  would  remain  out  at  a hardship  to 
themselves  rather  than  go  to  the  central  workhouse,  and 
they  would  suffer  in  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
outdoor  relief  could  be  given  on  a more  liberal  scale  to 
deserving  people,  it  would  be  a great  benefit,  and  a 
a great  many  of  the  old,  who  go  to  the  workhouse  un- 
wiLingly,  would  be  happier  outside  on  outdoor  relief, 
though  I don’t  think  they  would  be  better  off.  If  they 
got  a little  more  than  the  present  rate  of  Is.  6 d.  or  2s. 

1 loivro*  enou2b  fee(l  them  for  the  week. 

12o78.  That  is  a matter  for  the  Guardians : they 
aont  need  any  change?— No,  that  is  so.  I heard  a 
ufgestion  that  if  there  were  district  nurses,  which  I 
rtfx>^TCr?body  rec°gnl'ses  as  a very  useful  addition  to 

e root  Law  system,  if  they  were  made  part  of  the 
Law  system. 

v -79t  £?a*iiman- — One  for  each  dispensary  district  ? 

1Qei' that  would  be  a proper  area  for  one. 

1S  a natural  thing  to  have  one  under  each 
ri  . ' j* . y°u  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  that  ? — 
„l„jInU  > and  perhaps  that  nurse’s  duties  might  in- 

iCKm11  2^asional  visit  to  the  old  and  infirm  people, 
iba  t * ^ course,  and  in  the  training  of  nurses  in 
train!  U1?’  e®orts  might  be  made  to  get  midwifery 
*or  tbose  ^’strict  nurses  ? — Yes,  so  that'  we 

%Ldlfense  mtb  the  midwife. 

there  would  be  always  a danger;  there 
aftor  m?ny  cases  they  could  not  attend  and  look 
it  would  be  better  to  retain  both. 


loror  ,rr  1 ^ newer  to  retain  ootn. 

jn„  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  the  train- 
the  ™l;e  nurses  carried  on  at  some  central  place  in 
them  mo  1 S3y  at  ,tbe  ?ount7  infirmary,  and  then,  if 
them  +iT  .a  ?,ort,  °t  reciprocity  or  interchange  between 
nem'  that  all  the  nurses  could  be.  trained  tW  end 


t all  the  nurses  could  be  trained  there,  and 


it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  Guardians  to  send  to 
Dublin,  or  Belfast,  or  elsewhere.  They  would  get  a 
nurse  as  they  wanted  her  at  much  less  cost  ? — I have  no 
opinion  on  that  question.  I never  entertained  it. 

12584.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  say  you  have  never 
seen  any  suggestion  put  before  the  public  as  regards 
any  reform  of  the  system  ? — I mean  anything  more  defi- 
nite than  those  general  things. 

12585.  It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  classes  men- 
tioned by  the  Chairman  might  with  profit  be  removed 
from  the  workhouse? — Certainly. 

12586.  If,  for  instance,  those  four  classes  mentioned 
by  the  Chairman  were  removed  from  the  workhouse, 
you  would  have  very  few  left  ? — Very  few ; but  in  a 
workhouse  like  Ardee  you  would  have  forty-five,  one- 
third  of  its  present  population,  and  you  would  have, 
of  course,  the  hospital. 

12537.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  keeping  it  there 
with  a staff  for  forty-four  or  forty-five  inmates.  Don’t 
you  think  there  is  a good  deal  of  waste  in  that?— There 
is,  but  I don’t  see  you  would  save  anything  by  abolish- 
ing it.  The  waste  on  the  building  was  incurred  long 
ago. 

12588.  The  building  could  be  utilised  for  some  other 
urpose,  such  as  a lunatic  asylum  or  some  institution  ? — 
Certainly,  if  the  building  were  utilised  ; but  I don’t  see 
that  there  is  any  suggestion  for  utilising  all  the  build- 
mgs. 

12589.  Our  business  is  to  go  through  the  country  and 
get  suggestions  from  men  like  yourself,  who  know  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  county  in  which  you  live  ; and 
the  suggestion  has  already  been  made  that  in  some 
counties  one  workhouse  would  do  for  the  class  known  as 
the  aged  and  infirm  ; that  is  a very  large  class,  perhaps 
the  largest  of  the  six.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  house 
of  that  kind,  modernised,  brought  up  to  a higher 
standard,  would  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all°the 
aged  and  infirm  in  the  Co.  Louth.  The  whole  number 
would  be  only  338.  Would  not  almost  any  house  in 
Louth  accommodate  338?— Yes,  I think  either  of  the 
three  workhouses  would. 

12590.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  that  if  it  could 
be  done  without  causing  additional  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers ?— I think  it  would  cause  additional  cost,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  would  produce  more  efficiency.  In  a case 
like  Ardee,  it  would  equalise  our  rates  with  those  of 
Dundalk  and  Drogheda,  which  are  much  higher. 

12591.  Suppose  you  had  the  management  of  your  own 
particular  union,  and  arranged  with  the  central  alms- 
house of  the  county  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people 
from  your  area  at  a certain  rate  per  head,  how  would 
that  affect  yon  injuriously  ?— Unless  the  rate  per  head 
were  higher  than  it  is  with  us. 

12592.  Don’t  you  know  that  when  a thing  is  done- 
wholesale  it  can  be  done  much  cheaper  than  when  it  is- 
done  piecemeal  ?— Yet  Dundalk  and  Drogheda  Work- 
houses have  double  the  population  of  Ardee  and  the- 
maintenance  costs  more. 


Fel.  8,  1904 

Mr.  Joseph 
Dolan. 


12593.  How  about  the  valuation.  It'  is  not  the  popu- 
lation affects  the  rates.  High  valuation  and  small 
numbers  relieved  bring  tilings  down?— The  cost  per- 
head  of  the  inmates  of  Ardee  Workhouse  is  less  than 
the  cost  per  head  of  the  inmates  of  Drogheda  and  Dun- 
dalk,  though  in  each  of  these  there  is  practically  twice- 
the  population  of  Ardee. 


12594.  If  you  look  into  the  matter  you  will  find  that 
valuation  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  rating  ?— But: 
not  with  the  cost  per  head  of  maintenance  of  the  in- 
mates. 

12595.  If  those  inmates  in  your  houses  were  put  in  a 
central  institution  they  could  be  maintained  at  a price, 
I would  think  a great  deal  less  than  at  present.  Would 
you  object  to  pay  that  ?— Certainly  not.  If  they  would 
be  as  well  done  for,  and  it  would  cost  no  more,  or  even 
if  they  were  better  done  for,  I don’t  see  why  we  should 
object  to  its  costing  more  ; but  if  they  were  only  as  well 
done  for,  and  it  should  cost  more,  then  I would  object. 

12596.  Do  you  see  nothing  feasible  in  such  a proposal 
as  establishing  some  central  institution  for  a particular 
class  ?— There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  it  but  for 
the  hardship  on  the  aged  and  infirm  of  transporting 
them  from  what  have  been  their  homes.  If  by  giving 
them  really  better  accommodation  you  could  make  them 
prefer  their  new  home  to  the  old,  the  difficulty  would 
he  got  over. 

12597.  Of  the  few  workhouses  that  have  already  been 
done  away  with,  I am  very  well  acquainted  with  one, 
and  there  is  no  complaint  whatever  over  it,  and  the 
Guardians  who.  opposed  the  amalgamation  originally 
are  now  quite  in  favour  of  it  and  say  it  has  brought' 
them  a benefit  in  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  and  ther« 
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Feb.  8,  1904.  *8  no  complaint  from  the  locality  that  the  people  have 
' to  go  too  far? — You  could  hardly  effect  a reduction  of 

Mr.  Joseph  the  rates  in  this  case. 

Dolan.  12598.  What  is  the  rate  in  your  union  ? — The  rate  for 

union  purposes  is  lid.  on  buildings  in  Ardee;  in 
Drogheda,  14d.,  and  in  Dundalk,  18d.,  and  equiva- 
lently less  on  land,  5 d.,  3d.,  and  Id.,  and  it  has  been 
in  that  proportion  for  the  last  three  years. 

12599.  I think  you  will  find  on  inquiry  that  the 
valuation  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  that? — Yes,  I 
know  it  has. 

12600.  Now  you  say  you  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  some  place  for  the  accommodation  of  these  ins- 
and-outs.  Do  you  not  think  the  fact  that  a workhouse 
is  here  and  there  over  the  county  is  a sort  of  attraction 
for  these  men? — It  is. 

12601.  Do  you  not  think  they  say:  “Well,  if  I get 
broken  down  or  am  hard  up  I can  get  into  the  work- 
house  for  a fortnight.”  Perhaps  if  that  workhouse  was 
not  there  so  convenient  they  might  not  put  their  trust 
in  it  ? — Yes ; but  you  must  provide  for  them  by  out- 
door relief. 

12602.  Do  you  give  much  out-door  relief  in  your 
union? — They  do  a great  deal,  but  it  is  under  very 
rare  circumstances  that  they  can  give  relief  to  a family 
if  the  father  is  alive.  If  he  is  only  incapacitated  by 
destitution  they  cannot  relieve  him,  and  he  must  go  to 
the  workhouse  to  get  relief.  We  have  always  such  cases 
in  Ardee  ; a number  of  people  who  have  no  qualification 
for  relief  except  destitution,  but  that  is  not  enough 
under  the  law. 

12603.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a change  in  the  law 
to  empower  the  Guardians,  in  a case  such  as  you 
instance,  to  give  temporary  outdoor  relief? — Yes. 

12604.  Chairman. — You  would  give  relief  for  desti- 
tution?— Yes,  as  well  as  for  disablement.  That  class 
suffers  a hardship  under  the  present  system. 

12605.  Mr.  Muknaghan. — If  the  Guardians  were 
empowered  to  give  out-door  relief  in  the  case  you  have 
instanced,  don’t  you  think  it'  would  relieve  the  situa- 
tion considerably? — It  would,  but  it  would  not  relieve 
the  difficulty  about  the  undeserving.  That  class  of 
people  if  they  got  out-door  relief  would  drink  it. 

12606.  Would  you  be  afraid  of  outdoor  relief  spread- 
ing if  Guardians  got  that  power? — I think  they  had 
better  take  the  risk  of  the  abuse  and  of  its  spreading 
than  run  the  risk  of  starving  people.  I would  be  in 
favour  of  increasing  the  amount  given  in  deserving 
cases  to  the  old  people. 

12607.  Chairman. — You  would  leave  the  area  of 
charge  as  it  is? — Yes. 

12608.  Dr.  Bigger. — Was  there  a proposition  before 
the  County  Council  to  convert  Ardee  Workhouse  into  a 
consumptive  sanatorium  ? — No ; it  was  mentioned 
vaguely  by  somebody,  hardly  seriously.  It  was  not 
•considered  to  any  extent. 

12609.  I thought  the  proposition  was  made  by  the 
Dundalk  and  Drogheda  Board  of  Guardians  7 — It  has 
been  made,  but  I heard  nothing  about  their  having  a 
-conference. 

12610.  You  have  done  nothing  in  Ardee  for  that  class 

• of  people? — I believe  there  was  a special  ward  allotted 
to  them  for  a time.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  in  exist- 
ence at  present  or  not,  but  if  there  were  any  means  of 
making  better  accommodation  for  them  it  ought  to  be 
done,  certainly. 

12611.  Have  the  Guardians  taken  any  steps  to  pro- 

• vide  that  ? — I don’t  know. 

12612.  You  are  a member  of  the  Board? — No,  I am 
- not ; but  if  there  was  a county  system  or  inter-county 
system  of  having  a sanatorium  for  consumptives,  it 
-would  be  very  desirable. 

12613.  In  that  case  would  Ardee  be  suitable? — It 
-would  require  a medical  man  to  say  that.  I am  afraid 
none  of  the  existing  buildings  would  be  held  by  sanitary 
authorities  to  be  good. 

12614.  You  mentioned  the  union  having  very  low 
rates  as  compared  with  Dundalk  and  Drogheda:  pro- 
bably one  of  the  reasons  is  the  difference  in  valuation, 
but  another  reason  that  strikes  me  is  the  wretched  con- 
dition in  which  the  workhouse  has  been  kept  for  so 
many  years? — If  that  is  your  opinion 

Chairman. — I am  afraid  that  is  our  opinion. 

Witness. — I must  leave  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Board.  I am  not'  here  to  defend  them. 

12615.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'While  respectable  people  might 
go  into  a hospital  in  the  district  if  it  were  suitable, 
you  could  hardly  expect  them  to  go  into  Ardee  Infir- 
mary or  fever  hospital  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  ? 

■ — I think  there  was  a big  scheme  of  improvement  con- 
templated by  the  Guardians,  and  they  postponed  it  on 
hearing  of  this  Commission. 


12616.  Did  they  bring  it  forward  for  the  nurnAC 
deferring  it  on  account  of  the  Commission ? ta  °,f 
think  so.  A dont 

12617.  What  is  the  most  remote  part  of  ..  • 
from  the  workhouse  of  Ardee  ? — I am  not  vervsmT0? 
suppose  there  are  many  places  from  seven  to  ten  mil* 
1 don  t know  whether  there  are  any  ten.  There  w l j 
be  about  a seven  miles  radius  I fancy  there  would' not 
be  much  more  ; seven  Irish  miles.  ot 

12618.  Then  how  many  miles  are  you  from  Dm,.t  n 
and  Drogheda  ? Ten  Iron,  Dund.ll?  and J 
Drogheda — Irish  miles.  “* 

12619.  For  instance,  a person  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Ardee,  would  it  make  much  .difference  if  they  we£ 
removed  to  Drogheda  or  Dundalk  ? — It  might  not  to  th* 
outlying  people.  It  is  Ardee  parish  and  a couch 
adjoining  it  I am  considering,  and  it  is  mostly  from 
that  neighbourhood  that  the  occupants  of  the  workhouse 
do  come. 

12620.  Chairman.— You  have  direct  railway  to  Dun 
dalk  and  Drogheda?— We  have.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  a constant  item  of  expense,  transporting  them 
from  place  to  place  and  sending  an  attendant  with 
them  if  required. 

12621.  I don’t  think  that  expense  would  be  necessary? 
— Perhaps  not ; it  would  depend  on  their  disablement'. 

12622.  You  could  easily  give  them  a form  of  ticket 
that  would  not  be  paid  for  until  it  was  used? — Yes. 

12623.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  there  was  a proposition  to 
erect  a sanatorium  for  the  county  do  you  think  the 
County  Council  would  join  in  it? — I fancy  they  would. 

12624.  Has  the  matter  been  discussed  at  all  by 
them  ? — No  ; but  I think  they  would  be  inclined  to  for- 
ward any  scheme  like  that. 

12625.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Of  course  you  are  of 
opinion  that  an  infirmary  is  absolutely  necessary 
there  ? — Oh,  yes  ; and  if  there  could  be  small  infirmaries 
in  other  districts.  I would  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
having  a district  nurse  in  each  dispensary  district 

12626.  Mr.  M'lvor. — 'You  reside  in  Ardee? — Yes. 

12627.  And  I take  it  you  have  a pretty  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  conditions  there  in 
regard  to  union  management  ? — In  a general  way,  as  an 
outsider. 

12628.  You  were  formerly  a member  of  the  Ardeo 
Board  of  Guardians? — For  a short  time. 

12629.  With  regard  to  those  points  the  Chairman  has 
asked  you  on,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  difference 
in  Ardee  in  the  rating  between  it  and  the  neighbouring 
unions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  valuation  is  higher, 
and  that  therefore  the  rate  would  appear  to  be  lower, 
whereas  in  fact  it  is  not ; is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  rating  in  the  Ardee  Union  would  he 
higher  than  the  rural  districts  in  Meath,  for  instance 
Navan,  Kells,  or  Carrickmacrosa ? — 'No;  I think  the 
contrary ; that  is  a question  I did  not  consider  before. 
As  far  as  the  valuation  of  the  land  goes  I am  sure  that 
the  land  in  Meath  is  valued  at  least  with  the  land  in 
Louth,  probably  higher ; certainly  I don’t  think  there 
is  any  excess  in  the  valuation  of  Louth  land,  and 
certainly  not  in  the  buildings  of  Ardee  Union. 

12630.  Taking  the  five  adjoining  unions  to  Ardee, 
namely — Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Kells,  Navan,  and  Car- 
rickmacross,  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  rates  in  every 
one  of  these  unions  are,  at  least,  about  75  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  the  Ardee  Union? — I don’t  know  what 
the  proportion  is,  but  I know  it  is  higher  in  every  case. 
I admit  that  the  question  of  the  different  valuations  of 
different  unions  would  very  much  affect  the  rate,  but  i 
don’t  admit  that  that  accounts  for  the  low  rate  in 
Ardee. 

12631.  Chairman.— I understand  your  point;  you 
say  that  owing  to  your  contracts  and  other  things  tn 
maintenance  rate  per  head  was  lower? — Yes. 

12632.  Mr.  Murnaghan— But  in  proportion  to  your 
expenditure  is  your  valuation  not  high? — I don t turn 

S°  12633.  For  instance,  in  Dundalk  they  have  almost 
three  times  as  many  inmates  as  you  have?— Yes. 

12634.  Is  the  valuation  of  Dundalk  Union  t 166 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Ardee? — No ; it  is  not. 

Mr.  Murnaghan— That  is  the  point ; it  mustlepro- 
portionate  valuation  to  get  at  a proper  lcnowieag 
circumstances. 

12635.  Mr.  M'luor.— Taking  the  other  test  as  re- 
gards the  cost  per  head  of  the  inmates,  w it  • iiv 
that  the  inmates  of  the  Ardee  Union  cost  su  . 
less  per  head  than  the  inmates  of  the  neig 
unions? — Yes;  all  the  figures  I have  seen  go 
that. 
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22636.  Is  that  due,  in  your  opinion,  to  any  want  of 
efficiency  or  to  any  want  of  proper  dietary  or  management 
of  the  union? — No;  I think  the  dietary  and  manage- 
ment and  care  of  the  poor  are  just  as  efficient  and 
humane  as  in  any  of  the  others. 

12637.  To  your  knowledge  has  it  not  on  repeated 
occasions  won  the  praise  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors? — Yes  ; I have  heard  that  different 
times. 

Chairman. — Are  you  referring  to  Dr.  Smyth’s  re- 

* Mr.  M'lvor. — Generally,  Dr.  Smyth  took  exception 
to  some  details. 

Witness. — Mr.  Bourke's  reports  were  in  my  mind. 

12638.  Mr.  M'lvor. — In  regard  to  making  separate 
provision  for  consumptives,  is  the  number  very  small  in 
the  union? — I don’t  know. 

12639.  As  regards  the  County  Meath  portion  of  the 
union,  is  it  not  a fact  that  there  is  no  railway  accom- 
modation or  no  means  of  locomotion  in  that  part?— 
No ; there  is  none  whatever ; the  population  is  sparse, 
and  there  is  no  railway  in  that  part. 

12M0.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Many  poor  in  that  part  of 
the  country? — I am  not  sure  ; there  are  not  many. 
There  is  one  town,  Drumcondra,  which,  I daresay, 
supplies  a fair  number. 

12641.  Mr.  M'lvor. — Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 


hardship  to  the  poor  in  that  part  of  the  union  if  Ardee 
Workhouse  were  abolished? — 'Yes.  ‘ • 

12642.  Chairman. — A good  deal  of  the  Meath  part  Mr.  Joseph 
is  nearer  Drogheda  than  Ardee  ? — I don’t  know  that  it  Dolan, 
is  actually  nearer  ; it  may  be  as  near. 

12643.  Mr.  M'lvor. — I am  instructed  none  of  it  is? — 

All  the  northern  part  is  much  nearer,  but  there  is  pari 
about  Oollon  ; I imagine  it  is  as  near  Ardee. 

12644.  Chairman. — At  all  events  it  is  what  you 
might  call  a line  ball  ? — Perhaps  so. 

12645.  Mr.  M'lvor. — You  think  that  it  would  he  an 
injustice  to  the  ratepayers  to  amalgamate  with  any  of 
the  adjoining  unions  ? — I imagine  it  would  add  a great 
deal  to  the  rates. 

12646.  Chairman. — If  it  led  to  an  increase  of  the 
rates  you  would  be  strongly  against  it ; if  it  led,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  a diminution  of  the  rates  would  you  be 
in  favour? 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  an  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment ? — If  it  led  to  a real  improvement  in  the  treatment 
I would  be  in  favour  of  it,  regardless  of  the  rates,  but 
if  the  rates  were  reduced  I would  be  still  more  in  favour 
of  it.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  ihere  was  no  hardship 
to  the  poor  in  transporting  them,  and  it  would  entail  a 
reduction  of  rates,  and  they  would  be  as  well  treated  in 
the  other,  I would  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  these  points 
seem  to  me  to  be  all  questionable. 


Captain  W.  de  Salis  Filgate  examined. 


s about  fifty  paupers? — That  is 
; made  up  of  children 


12647.  Mr.  M'lvor. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Ardee 
Board  of  Guardians? — I am. 

12648.  And  I believe  you  have  been  so  for  about 
fifteen  years  ? — Fourteen  years. 

12649.  On  this  question  of  amalgamation,  what  is  the 
view  of  your  Board  ?— Dead  against  it ; unanimously 
against  it. 

12650.  Does  that  represent  the  opinion  of  all  the 
ratepayers  of  the  district  as  well? — Entirely;  I have 
had  a great  deal  of  consultation  with  them. 

12651.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— On  what  ground? — On 
economy  and  inconvenience. 

12652.  Mr.  M'lvor. — First,  as  regards  the  financial 
aspect  of  it.  At  present,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are  the 
rates  in  the  Ardee  Union  very  considerably  lower  than 
in  any  of  the  adjoining  unions?— I should  think  75  per 
cent,  lower  than  any  of  the  adjoining  unions  all  round. 

12653.  Then,  as  regards  the  cost  per  inmate  in  the 
union,  how  many  inmates  are  there  in  the  house  alto- 
gether?— An  average  of  150. 

12654.  I believe  about  fifty  are  in  the  hospital? — 
About  that. 

12655.  And  there  i 
about  the  average. 

12656.  And  the  remainder  a 
and  epileptics  ? — Yes. 

12657.  That  is  about  the  average  of  them? — There  are 
hardly  any  able-bodied. 

12658-  Are  the  able-bodied  so  scarce  that  you  have  to 
pay  hands  to  do  the  work  of  the  union? — We  have  to 
get  the  garden  tilled  by  outside  labour. 

12659.  You  think  it  would  be  a very  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  poor  to  be  amalgamated  with  any  of 
the  adjoining  unions ?— Indeed  it  would  be;  Ardee  is 
m the  centre  as  near  as  possible  of  the  union,  and  it 
W<ioa  °e  very  hard  to  send  people  away  from  that. 

12660.  And,  generally,  it  is  in  a very  central  position 

1.5  e county  ? — You  could  not  get  more  so. 

12661.  Is  it  about  six  or  seven  miles  on  an  average 
trom  the  edge  ? — I don’t  suppose  there  is  any  part  of  the 
union  more  than  seven  miles,  except  Dunany,  and  that 
is  a very  small  part. 

12662.  As  regards  the  inmates  themselves,  would  you 
consider  it  a hardship  and  grievance  to  them  to  be 
transferred  amongst  a lot  of  strangers  ?— They  would 
objwt  very  strongly  to  it. 

12663,  Of  course  there  is  no  suggestion  of  abolishing 

e hospital  ? — I should  hope  not ; it  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  it. 

126M  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  That  being  so, 

ouid  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  utilise  the  re- 
wiu-  °f,  t^,e  *i°use,  keeping  the  present  part  of  the 
cling  which  is  used  for  hospital  purposes ; would  it 
6 utilise  the  rest  of  the  premises  for  any 

.^PurP°se? — It  would  be  no  use  for  anything  else. 
t jv™  Would  it  require  a very  large  outlay  of  money 
1 a lunatic  asylum? — You  could  not  make  a 

.mi atlC, as7^um  °t  it;  there  are  no  grounds;  we  have 
«niy  about  four  acres. 


12666.  So  it  would  be  necessary  to  acquire  additional  Qapt.  w de 
land? — You  could  not  get  it;  it  is  not  there.  Salis  Filgate. 

12667.  As  regards  the  County  Meath  part  of  the 
union,  I believe  there  is  no  railway  accommodation? — 

No. 

12668.  And  it  would  be  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
transfer  any  of  the  poor  of  the  district  to  a distance? — 

You  could  not  do  it ; you  would  have  to  bring  them  to 
Ardee  and  then  send  them  on  by  train. 

12669.  If  the  Ardee  Workhouse  was  abolished,  would 
the  nearest  union  be  about  twenty  miles  from  any  of 
the  points  in  the  County  Meath  part  of  the  union? — 

Hardly  that ; I suppose  the  lower  part  would  be  fifteen 
miles  anyway. 

12670.  Do  you  find  the  tramp  nuisance  a very  great 
question  of  Ardee  ? — It  is  not  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be  ; 
it  has  reduced  considerably  from  what  it  was ; but  it 
is  a nuisance,  of  course. 

12671.  But  you  have  not  many  applicants  in  the  week 
of  the  tramp  class? — No ; it  has  been  a great  deal  less 
than  it  was  the  last  couple  of  years. 

12672.  Roughly  speaking,  what  would  be  the  annua] 
expenditure  in  the  vear  ?— It  is  about  £5,000  or 
£6,000. 

Chairman. — We  have  all  those  figures  before  us  ; 
you  need  not  go  into  statistics  as  regards  distances, 
expenditure,  or  the  number  of  inmates. 

12673.  Mr.  M'lvor. — Generally  speaking,  has  Ardee 
Union  been  efficiently  and  economically  administered  ? — 

I hope  it  has  been  ; we  have  always  had  a very  fine 
character  there  ; we  were  said  to  be  a model  union,  and 
I believe  it  lias  been  worked  very  well. 

12674.  Has  there  every  been,  in  your  recollection, 
any  serious  complaint®  made  against  the  management  of 
the  union  by  any  of  the  Local  Government  Inspectors? 

— Never  that  I remember ; the  only  thing  is  that  a 
lunatic  got  away  through  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Master  ; that  is  the  only  serious  complaint  we  have  had 
of  the  union. 

12675.  That  is  a great  number  of  years  ago? — I at- 
tended the  Ardee  Union  nearly  every  Tuesday  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

12676.  Chairman. — Have  you  done  much  in  the  last 
thirty  years  to  improve  the  union? — We  have;  a grea. 
deal.  We  are  trying  to  keep  it  up  to  date  as  far  as  we 
can. 

12677.  Mr.  M'lvor. — Have  you  improved  the  sanitary 
accommodation? — We  have,  and  we  were  going  to  do 
more  when  we  heard  of  this  Inquiry,  and  we  post- 
poned matters  to  see  what  would  happen. 

12678.  It  is  not  true,  as  suggested,  that  you  merely 
proposed  it  for  the  purpose  of  deferring  it?— iCertainly 
not ; everything  was  arranged  to  be  done,  and  would 
have  been  done  last  summer. 

12679.  Chairman. — What  was  going  to  be  done? — 

The  drainage  system  was  to  be  renewed  altogether. 

12680.  Mr.  M'lvor. — Was  there  some  suggestion  of 
having  new  consumptive  wards? — There  was  apartments 
for  a new  nurse. 

3L 
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12681.  Special  accommodation  for  a night  nurse? — 
There  was,  and  consumptive  wards. 

12682.  Was  there  some  improvement  of  the  hot 
water  system  too? — I believe  there  was. 

12683.  And  baths  ? — I think  there  was  ; there  were 
several  things. 

12684.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  where  the  fever 
hospital  water  supply  is  got  from  ? — I don’t  know. 

12685.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  from  a well  under 
the  fever  hospital? — I am. 

12686.  Dr.  Bigger. — And  the  soil  pipe  within  a few 
feet  of  it ; are  not  these  matters  that  could  have  been 
attended  to  several  years  ago  ? — The  fever  hospital  is 
generally  empty  as  a rule ; this  last  month  there  have 
been  some  cases  there. 

12687.  Does  that  mean  that  there  is  no  fever  ever 
in  the  district  or  that  persons  won’t  go  into  it? — There 
have  been  very  few  cases  there  ; the  greater  part  of  the 
year  it  is  empty. 

12688.  It  should  be  availed  of  if  there  is  fever  in  the 
district? — Of  course  it  should  he  ; it  is  very  easy  to 
make  it  all  right. 

12689.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — You  said  your  rates  were 
75  per  cent,  lower  than  tho  adjoining  unions? — I be- 
lieve so. 

12690.  The  previous  witness  said  your  rate  was  some- 
thing like  11  a.,  but  in  the  neighbouring  unions  it  was 
14tZ.  and  16d.  ? — I think  that  is  a mistake. 

12691.  Those  were  figures  read  out  by  that  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  very  well  informed  and  a very  excel- 
lent witness  ? — I think  I know  as  much  about  it  as  he 
does. 

12692.  Chairman. — What  do  you  think  the  rates  are? 
— Ardee  is  about  Is.  Id. 

12693.  The  last  witness  said  lid.  ? — He  is  wrong 
there. 

12694.  He  was  more  in  your  favour ; what  are  the 
genuine  ones? — Is.  8d.  and  Is.  9 d. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — The  witness  said  it  was  lid.  on  build- 
ings. 

12695.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — Would  the  fact  that  your 
rates  are  low  not  be  due  largely  to  the  sparseness  of 
the  population — the  fewness  of  poor  in  your  union  ? — I 
don’t  think  so. 

12696.  You  have  no  large  towns  in  your  union  1 — Not 
larger  than  Ardee. 

12697.  Nearly  all  the  poor  come  from  towns ; we 
find  very  few  people  living  in  the  country  coming  to  the 
workhouse  ; my  experience  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  workhouses  come  from  towns?— Of 
course  they  do. 

12698.  That  may  bo  a reason  why  your  rates  are  so 
low;  that  cause  would  still  exist  if  Ardee  joined  its 
fortunes  with  some  other  union? — The  Ardee  rate- 
payers would  have  to  pay  for  that. 

12699.  You  have  a large  number  of  children  in  the 
workhouse  considering  the  extent  of  tho  union  and  the 
number  in  the  house ; the  last  report  says  you  have 
thirty? — I suppose  we  have  about  that 

12700.  That  is  a very  large  number  for  so  small  a 
workhouse  ; do  you  not  think  those  children  would  be 
better  boarded  out? — They  are  too  young,  most  of  them. 

12701.  They  can  he  boarded  out  from  three  or  four 
years  of  age? — They  are  very  young  children. 

12702.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  an  unhealthy  place  for 
children  to  be  reared  in  ? — 'No  doubt  about  it ; it  is  a 
mistake. 

12703.  Would  you  not  favour  the  boarding  out  of 
these  children? — Certainly,  if  you  can  get  a place  for 
them. 

12704.  If  you  had  the  children  out  of  tho  house  and 
the  lunatics  away  in  a proper  place — I suppose  you 
would  favour  those  harmless  lunatics  being  sent  to  some 


place  where  they  could  be  better  treated  ?— Them 
very  few  of  them.  are 

12905.  You  had  only  six;  but  even  so,  would  if 
not  be  better  that  they  should  be  in  some  dW  irU 
they  could  be  better  looked  after? — It  would.  re 

12706.  If  you  had  them  out  and  the  children  out  von 
would  only  have  about  100 ; the  half  of  that  would  be 
sick? — You  could  not  talk  of  putting  some  of  the  small 
children  out. 

12707.  Chairman.— They  can  be  boarded  out  as  soon 
as  they  can  eat  what  is  going — three  years  old?— The 
difficulty  is  getting  good  foster  parents. 

12708.  If  you  offered  a sufficient  amount ; you  board 
them  out  at  present  at  a less  cost  than  you  keep  them 
in  the  workhouse.  If  you  brought  up  the  rate  for  the 
outsiders  a little  more  do  you  not  think  you  would 
then  get  them  ? — I don’t  think  you  would. 

12709.  Other  unions  don’t  experience  your  difficulty 

12710.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — In  some  unions  there  is 
great  competition  for  these  children? — There  is  very 
little  with  us. 

12711.  Still  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  boarding 
them  out  ? — Certainly  ; I think  the  workhouse  is  the 
worst  place  children  can  be. 

12712.  Except  just  from  the  point  of  view  of  local 
pride,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a benefit  to  have 
only  one  central  place  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ?— I don’t 
think  it  would. 

12713.  Why,  don’t  you  know  the  name  of  workhouse 
rather  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the  ordinary  man!— 
No  doubt  it  does. 


12714.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  the  name  as  long  as  you 
keep  the  institution ; don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
better  if  you  are  going  to  have  a reform  to  have  one 
that  would  be  a service.  Suppose  Ardee  were  chosen 
as  the  place  for  the  county  workhouse?— I would  not 
favour  Ardee  being  chosen  as  the  county  workhouse  at 


12715.  Chairman. — What  you  are  concerned  about  in 
Ardee  is  you  don’t  want  to  pay  for  the  destitute  of 
Drogheda  and  Dundalk? — We  do  not ; we  don’t  want  to 
pay  for  those  large  towns. 

12716.  You  have  no  county  patriotism? — I don’t 
know  that 

12717.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — That  would  not  neces- 
sarily come  about,  because  you  could  make  arrange- 
ments to  pay  the  cost  per  head  of  the  inmates  that,  you 
would  send  to  the  county  almshouse  for  instance?— 
Yes  ; but  there  is  no  county  almshouse. 

12718.  Suppose  there  were,  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
knowledge  from  local  men  to  guide  us  as  to  how  the 
system  could  be  improved  or  reformed,  and  these  sug- 
gestions have  been  thrown  out  in  other  places. 
What  we  would  like  to  know  from  you  is  would  it 
appeal  to  your  sense  of  propriety  to  have,  in  this 
county,  which  is  a very  small  county,  one  place 
for  the  aged  and  infirm— that  large  class  that  frequents 
tho  workhouse — and  to  distribute  other  classes  in  other 
ways — the  boarding  out  of  the  children,  the  sending 
of  lunatics  to  an  asylum,  and  the  providing  of  some 
home  foT  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children? — I dont 
think  you  would  improve  matters  at  all. 

12710.  You  think  the  workhouse  is  such  a perfect 
system  ? — No  ; I don’t  say  that  at  all.  I would  be 
very  sorry  to  say  that.  ... 

12720.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  for  its  im 
provement  then  ? — I would  make  none ; I will  not  start 
a new  system  of  my  own.  , . 

12721.  Chairman. — Then  your  view  is  to  leave  things 
as  they  are? — My  view  is  that  Ardee  could  not  do 
better  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  is  the  view  of  tne 
whole  district. 
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12732  Mr.  M'lvor. — You  are  the  Catholic  Parish 
Priest,  of  Ardee  parish  1 — Yes. 

12723.  And  also  the  Chaplain  to  the  Union  Work- 
house  ? — Yes. 

12724.  And  you  have  been  so  for  a considerable  num- 
ber of  years? — Upwards  of  twenty  years. 

12725.  What  is  your  view  about  amalgamating  Ardee 
Union  with  any  of  the  adjoining  unions  ?— Well,  I 
would  like  to  know  how  far  th'e  amalgamation  would 
go ; I would  like  to  know  what  is  meant  exactly  by 
amalgamation  ; I look  upon  it  as  fatal  to  take  away  the 
hospital. 

12726.  Chairman. — Yes ; it  is  generally  conceded 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  oblige  the  sick  to  go 


long  distances  ? — I would  like  to  know,  then,  what  the 
proposal  is.  , 

12727.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for— to  try  and  get 
proposals? — If  it  means  classification  and  separation, 
and  that  means  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  saving 
of  the  rates,  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

12728.  The  centralization  of  certain  classes  of  inmates 

in  different  workhouses , ,, 

Mr.  Murnagiian. — 'And  the  distribution  of  o 
classes  ? — My  experience  is  bounded  entirely  oy 
Ardee  Workhouse,  which  is  a small  institution, 
with  regard  to  the  different  classifications  spo* 
to-day — for  the  infirm  poor  and  the  lunatics  am 
children — taking  them  separately,  for  instance 
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regard  to  the  children,  I would  be  for  sweeping  them 
all  out  of  that  at  once.  Then  the  lunatics,  the  work- 
house  is  no  proper  place  for  them.  Then  we  have  only 
the  infirm  poor  and  the  hospital  patients.  Well,  seeing 
that  the  hospital  is  remaining,  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  what  shall  we  do  with  the  infirm  patients. 

1 speak  from  experience ; I know  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  the  infirm  poor  to  go  into  the  workhouse  as 
things  are,  and  possibly  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  get 
them  to  go  a distance  from  home,  but  at  the  same  time 
I recognise  that  is  entirely  sentimental,  and  the  idea 
of  its  being  a workhouse  is  an  obstacle  to  their  going  in. 

12729.  Chairman. — That  would  be  against  any 
amalgamation? — 'But  if  you  have  a central  place 
modernised,  and  equipped,  and  up-to-date,  and  free 
from  the  taint  of  workhouse  associations,  I would  not 
undertake  to  say  that  the  people  would  refuse  to  go, 
and  I presume  the  cases  would  be  better  treated  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

12730.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — *At  present  they  are  cooped 
up  in  a little  room,  without  any  occupation,  and  it  does 
seem  a very  sad  thing  indeed  to  see  so  many  herded 
that  way  without  any  object  in  life,  simply  waiting 
for  their  meals,  and  passing  one  day  after  another  in 
idle  gossip? — It  is. 

12731.  Chairman. — But  the  sick  ought  not  to  be 
obliged,  to  go? — 'Certainly  not ; I think  it  would  be 
calamitous  to  interfere  with  them ; on  the  contrary, 
the  hospital  ought  to  be  retained  and  up-to-date  in 
every  way. 

12732.  As  far  as  a local  hospital  can  be? — Yes.  You 
mentioned  something  about  an  orphanage. 

12733.  Yes ; I heard  something  of  it  in  Armagh  1 — 
The  orphanage  system  is  this,  that  there  is  an  orphan- 
age committee  to  work  it. 

12734.  It  meets  once  a month  in  Armagh? — Yes; 
and,  of  course,  the  accounts  are  audited.  The  clergy- 
man. of  the  district — I,  or  any  of  my  assistants  in  my 
own  parish — if  we  find  we  have  a case  of  a bona  fide 
orphan  we  bring  the  case  before  the  committee  ; we 
must  prove  that  they  are  really  bona  f ide  orphans ; we 
must  then  be  in  a position  to  name  some  persons  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  orphan  or  orphans,  and  the 
person  who  will  take  charge  of  them  must  be  of  a good 
character  and  have  a small  holding  of  land  in  order  to 
keep  a cow  and  supply  the  orphans  with  milk.  There 
must  be  a guarantee  that  the  children  • will  attend 
school,  and  there  is  an  inspector  appointed  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  go  round  once  a year — a lady.  She  sends 
in  a yearly  report,  and  visits  the  orphans  in  their 
homes  and  the  schools.  She  reports  then  to  the  com- 
mittee her  opinion,  and  says  whether  the  orphans  were 
well  clad  and  comfortably  looked  after,  and  what  the 
attendance  at  school  was,  and  everything  generally 
about  them,  and  makes  any  complaint  or  comment 
she  thinks  necessary.  She  gives  the  number  of  atten- 
dances at  the  school,  and  if  the  committee  consider  the 
attendance  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  the  orphans  are 
withdrawn  and  must  be  provided  for  in  more  suitable 
homes. 

12735.  You  have  had  experience  of  that  system  ; what 
is  your  opinion? — It  is  in  existence  nine  years,  and  is 
working  well. 

12736.  It  originates  in  a fund  left ? — In  a fund 

left  for  charitable  purposes,  the  same  to  be  designated 
by  the  Catholic  Primate  of  Armagh;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  sinking  money  in  buildings  this 
system  was  devised  on  the  lines,  I think,  of  the  Protes- 
tant Orphan  Society,  but  it  is  entirely  a boarding-out 
system  ; the  children  are  sent  from  three  years  old  up 
to  fourteen,  and  the  person  taking  charge  of  an  orphan 
is  paid  2s.  6 d.  a week. 

12737.  And  your  inspection  is  frequent? — The  report 
is  only  sent  in  once  a year. 


12738.  The  lady  inspectress  is  a resident  of  the  dio- 
cese?— Yes. 

12739.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — You  occasionally  see  the 
children  yourself? — I do. 

12740.  How  do  you  think  they  are  treated  ? — I think 
they  are  treated  very  well.  There  were  cases  that  we 
considered  were  not  sufficiently  well  treated,  and  we 
removed  them  to  other  homes. 

12741.  Do  you  find  you  can  board  out  all  your 
orphans  ?— Yes,  although  I have  no  children  in  my 
parish  under  the  diocesan  scheme. 

12742.  But  you  are  aware  all  the  same? — Yes;  I 
am  a member  of  the  committee  myself. 

12743.  When  you  are  attending  the  meetings  have 
you  heard  of  complaints  about  the  difficulty  of 
getting  suitable  homes? — No;  the  condition  is  that 
before  the  orphan  is  put  on  the  list  the  home  must  be 
secured. 

12744.  Are  you  able  to  get  enough  orphans  to  absorb 
the  funds  ? — Yes ; as  a rule  we  have  none  to  spare. 
With  our  present  resources  we  have  between  thirty  and 
forty  orphans. 

12745.  What  is  the  annual  fund  at  your  disposal  ?— 
The  interest  of  about  £10,000.  It  costs  £6  a year  for 
each  orphan. 

12746.  Mr.  M‘Ivor.— You  hold  no  brief  for  the 
Ardee  Guardians,  but  speaking  as  an  impartial  out- 
sider, is  the  Ardee  Workhouse  efficiently  and  well 
administered? — I know  it  is_  a most  popular  union 
with  the  poor ; and  my  experience  is  that  they  prefer 
to  go  to  Ardee  rather  than  any  other  union  in  the 
county. 

12747.  You  visit  them  and  see  that  yourself? — ‘Yes ; 
and  I am  there  for  thirty  years. 

. 12748.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  if  the 
destitute  poor  round  Ardee  district,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  County  Meath  part  of  the  union,  were 
obliged  tojjravel  a long  distance  to  get  to  the  union 
workhouse? — You  see,  the  gentlemen  propose  that  the 
institution  they  sketch  out  will  not  be  a workhouse — 
it  will  be  a kind  of  sanatorium  or  home — and  I suspect 
if  that  were  brought  home  to  the  poor  they  would  go 
even  a distance  more  freely  to  it  than  to  the  work- 
house, because  there  is  a taint  in  the  workhouse.  That 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with,  no 
matter  how  well  the  workhouse  or  hospital  is  ad- 
ministered. , . 

12749.  Of  course,  there  is  no  question  of  abolishing 
the  hospital  accommodation? — No.  . 

12750.  And  having  the  hospital  accommodation 
there  is  it  not  then  necessary  to  have  a medical  man 
and  a trained  nurse? — Yes. 

12751.  And  a clerk  and  porter  and  some  helpers?— 

Chairman. — You  would  certainly  want  a doctor  and 
chaplain  and  nurses,  but  what  else — would  you  want 
a solicitor  ? 

Mr.  M'lvor. — By  all  means  a solicitor.  Would  it 
not  mean  practically  the  whole  existing  staff  of  the 
union  ? 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  have  that  staff  at  present  m 
the  infirmary  without  touching  on  the  body  of  the 
house.  You  have  an  additional  staff  for  the  body. 

12752.  Mr.  M‘ Ivor.— Is  any,  extra  expense  involved 
in  the  rest  of  the  house  1—  Merely  the  maintenance  of 
the  patients. 

Mr.  Murnagiian.— What  about  the  upkeep  of  the 
buildings  and  the  fuel? 

Chairman. —The  master’s  salary  and  the  matrons 
salary. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — You  would  want  a master  to  supervise 
the  hospital. 

Chairman.— Not  at  all ; they  are  very  much  in  the 
way. 


Rev.  Canon  A. 

12753.  Mr.  M'lvor. — -You  are  the  Rector  of  Ardee 
parish? — I am. 

12754.  And  you  are  the  Protestant  chaplain  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

12755.  What  axe  your  views  as  to  amalgamating 
with  the  adjoining  unions? — My  views  are  rather 
peculiar — I should  like  to  wipe  out  all  the  workhouses 
in  the  country. 

12756.  Chairman. — Perhaps  yon  are. not  so  peculiar 
as  you  think? — But,  fautc  de  mieux,  I would  rather 
see  Ardee  Workhouse  maintained,  if  not  on  the  pre- 
sent lines,  at  least  in  something  of  the  present  form, 
for  several  reasons.  I should  like  to  emphasise  the 
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opinion  which  has  already  been  given,  that  it  would 
be  a very  considerable  hardship  on  the  poor  of  Ardee 
to  have  to  go  to  Dundalk  or  Drogheda.  It  may  not 
seem  at  first  sight  so  difficult,  and  the  suggestion  that 
a ticket  should  be  given  to  the  applicant  to  enable  him 
to  get  his  train  fare  would  do  away  with  part  of  it ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  on  all  occasions  the  ticket 
would  be  given.  For  instance,  in  the  Ardee  Union — 
I don’t  suppose  the  Press  will  give  me  away,  and  I 
don’t  suppose  the  Guardians  would  like  to  be  given 
away  either — but  there  is  a superstition  that  the  Ardee 
Union  won’t  take  in  male  tramps,  and  no  male  tramps 
come  in  consequence. 


Feb.  8, 1904. 

Very  Rev. 
Canon  Rogers. 


Rev.  Canon 
a.  L.  a ord 
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Fel.  8, 1904.  12757.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  it  only  a superstition  7 

— — They  would  be  bound,  I fancy,  to  take  them  in. 

Mev.  Canon  This  belief  arose  only  a few  years  ago,  and  the  tramps 

A.  L.  Ford.  fell  at  once  from  a very  considerable  number  down  to 
a very  small  number,  until  at  present  there  are  only 
about  sixteen,  whereas  formerly  there  were  sixty,  even 
up  to  100. 

12758.  Is  that  a salutary  superstition? — Well,  it  is 
and  it  is  not,  for  this  reason,  that  occasionally  you 
have  exceptional  cases,  and  I think  exceptional  cases 
should  bo  provided  for.  I would  not  provide  for  the 
habitual  tramp— a sort  of  a tramp  tourist,  who  goes 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  has  all  the  workhouses 
mapped  out  and  the  distances,  but  I think  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  persons  who  are  honestly  seeking 
for  work. 

12759.  An  extension  of  out-door  relief,  would  not 
that  be  good  ? — I would  extend  the  out-door  relief  cer- 
tainly, but  the  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  apply  it 
with  proper  safeguards.  I believe  the  extension  of 
out-door  relief  with  proper  safeguards  would  be  a very 
admirable  substitute  for  a great  deal  that  goes  on  at 
present.. 

12760.  Mr.  M'lvor. — Can  you  give  the  Commission 
your  experience  of  how  the  Ardee  Union  is  managed  ? 
— I have  been  a chaplain  of  three  workhouses  in  the 
coarse  of  ray  ministry,  which  extends  over  a quarter 
of  a century,  and  I think  that,  talcing  them  on  the 
whole,  the  Ardee  Workhouse,  with  all  its  difficulties, 
and  I don’t  say  that  it  is  absolute  perfection,  is  con- 
siderably in  front  of  the  others.  I was  chaplain  of 
Dundalk  Workhouse  for  a time,  and  my  recollections 
of  Dundalk  Workhouse  are  certainly  not  of  the  most 
rosy  or  favourable  character.  I was  chaplain  of 
Newry  Workhouse  for  fifteen  years,  and  there  things 
are  managed  on  a larger  scale,  but  I really  think  that 
the  poor  are  more  comfortable  here. 

12761.  Chairman. — Have  you  seen  it  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  since  they  rebuilt  the  hospital?— No,  not 
since  they  were  burned  down. 

12762.  Then  I would  not  compare  them — I am  afraid 
you  would  have  to  give  way  to  Newry  at  all  events? — 
If  you  burned  Ardee  Workhouse  and  let  us  rebuild  it 
we  would  have  a very  good  hospital,  too  ; but  at  the 
same  time  I think  the  sick  are  very  comfortable  in 
the  hospital,  and  speaking  for  those  that  have  been 
there,  members  of  my  persuasion,  they  have  testified 
to  the  great  care  and  kindness  which  have  been  shown 
them  while  in  the  house,  and  they  certainly  seemed 
to  be  clean  and  comfortable.  I don't  see  how  you  are 
to  do  away  with  the  hospital,  because  at  the  present 
minute  you  have  fifty-one  patients  in  the  hospital. 

12763.  We  have  not  received  any  suggestions  that 
the  hospitals  should  be  closed  ? — Then,  as  regards  the 
infirm,  there  are  sixty-five  infirm — thirty-two  male 
and  thirty-three  female — in  the  Ardee  Union,  and,  ns 
one  of  the  Commissioners  has  said,  their  position  is 
certainly  very  sad.  I don’t  think  that  life  in  a work- 
house  for  the  aged  and  infirm  is  anything  to  be 
desired.  The  question  is  whether  you  would  make  it 
better  by  haying  a central  place  occupied  by  the  infirm 
— I don’t  think  it  would  be  less  expensive. 

12764.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — A sort  of  farm  homo, 
where  those  people  would  have  a little  occupation? — If 
it  COUM  be  done  without  serious  expense  that  would  be 
ideal. 

12765.  Chairman. — Where  an  old  couple  would  not 
be  separated  if  they  chose  to  be  together? — That  would 
be  admirable,  but  it  would  mean  a very  considerable 
expense  on  buildings.  Any  workhouses  building,  as 
far  as  I know,  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  suitable  for 
such  a purpose. 

12766.  If  you  had  nothing  in  the  house  but  the  aged 
and  infirm  don’t  you  think  the  present  buildings  would 
be  suitable  for  classification? — You  would  have  to 
divide  your  buildings  into  flats. 

12767.  Are  they  not  divided  into  fiats  at  present  1 — 
For  the  most  part  they  are  in  large  dormitories  ; there 
would  be  nothing  of  the  separate  system — providing 
a sitting  room  or  kitchen  for  a couple  of  old  people. 

12768.  Some  light  partitions  might  be  put  up?' — 
Yes 

12769.  Mr.  M'lvor. — As  regards  the  boarding  out 
system,  it  is  adopted  to  some  extent  under  the  Ardee 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I know  very  little  about  that — ■ 
no  children  I have  any  interest  in  have  been  boarded 
onk 


12770.  Dont-  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  o, 
the  same  sanitary  or  moral  surroundinss  wW 
arc  properly  housed  and  cared,  as  in  the  insth.c 
—I  don  t believe  in  bringing  up  children  in  the  Srk 
house;  and  I took  very  active  steps  when  T k~ 
chaplain  at  Newry  to  get  all  the  children  put  out  12? 
all  my  children  were  put  out.  There  is  one  diffi’J  nd 
which  Canon  Rogers  did  not  mention.  The  (Wu ty 
Society  with  whicli  he  is  connected  is  a conv  of 
Orphan  Society,  as  he  said,  which  has  been  world*? 
m the  County  Armagh  and  County  Louth— the  p'  * 
testant  Orphan  Society.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
we  don  t touch,  I don’t  know  whether  his  society  doe, 

1 should  fancy  it  does  not,  we  don’t  touch  illegitimate 
children  at  all,  and  you  would  have  that  difficulty 
12771.  Chairman. — We  have  had  suggestions  from, 
various  quarters  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
people  who  have  charge  of  the  penitentiaries  or  re- 
fonnitories — of  course,  boarded  out  at  an  early  age?— 
In.  some  cases  I should  make  a difference— a difference 
between  what  I should  call  the  result  of  a sudden 
temptation  and  the  result  of  a constant  habit.  I have 
known  both  cases— cases  whore  they  have  simply  usel 
the  workhouse  as  a resort. 

Chairman.— They  all  drift  into  that,  unfortunately, 
if  some  steps  are  not  taken.  "" 

12772.  Mr.  M'lvor. — Is  it  the  prevailing  view  oi 
your  parishioners  that  it  would  be  a hardship  to  be 
amalgamated  with  the  ratepayers  of  Dundalk  or 
Drogheda?— If  amalgamation  meant  the  sweeping  away 
of  Ardee  and  an  increase  of  the  rates,  the  cost  of  the 
transit  of  paupers  by  rail,  and  probably  an  increased 
cost  per  head,  I think  the  ratepayers  would  feel  it 
very  considerably.  The  Ardee  Workhouse  has  been 
fairly  suitable  for  the  paupers  of  the  district ; it  has 
been  worked  on  economical  and  fair  lines ; the  build- 
ings are  some  of  them  old,  and  they  might  be  very 
considerably  improved  ; some  improvements  have  been 
made,  as  I know,  during  my  chaplaincy,  and  some 
more  ought  to  be  made ; but  I think  that  any  amal- 
gamation which  would  mean  additional  hardship  to 
the  poor  and  increased  rates,  would  not  meet  with 
favour,  at  any  rate  in  this  district. 


12773.  Chairman. — The  district  generally  is  in 
favour  of  letting  things  remain  as  they  are?— No,  we 
should  like  to  see  tilings  improved. 

12774.  But  I mean  the  workhouse  to  remain? — Yes, 
the  workhouse  to  remain,  but  improve  it 

12775.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  if  it  did  not  mean  all 
these  undesirable  things  you  suggest — if  it  meant  no  in- 
crease in  the  rates,  if  it  meant  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  would  it  not  be  well  to  attempt 
a reform  on  those  lines? — Anything  that  would  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  poor,  that  would  lighten  the 
moral  atmosphere,  that  would  enable  children  to  be 
brought  up  apart  from  the  contaminating  influence  of 
idleness,  would  meet  with  my  hearty  support. 

12776.  Dr.  Biggeji. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  separate  the  hospital  from  the  work- 
house  ? — I think  so. 

12777.  Do  you  think  more  patients  would  avail  them- 
selves of  hospital  treatment  ? — I think  so ; and  if  it  were 
made  distinctly  a hospital  and  not  regarded  as  a 
workhouse,  it  would  be  very  much  more  useful,  hut  if 
it  were  made  a hospital  I would  like  to  see  it  pro- 
perly equipped  as  a hospital — modernised,  and 
brought  up  to  date. 

12778-79.  You  would  hardly  agree  with  the  Chair- 
man that  it  does  not  require  any  improvement?— As 
a hospital,  I should  like  to  see  it  made  more  a 
hospital.  At  present  it  is  more  like  a sick  infirm 
ward,  and  the  system  on  which  it  is  worked  is  prac- 
tically the  system  of  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Mr'  M'lvor. — I intended  to  examine  a witness  as  to 
statistics,  but  I find  that  is  not  necessary ; but  I will 
examine  the  clerk  as  to  reports  of  Local  Government 
Inspectors  about  the  union. 

Chairman.— We  can  get  those.  If  you  wish  us  to 
go  into  them,  we  will  certainly  get  the  original  docu- 
ments and  read  them. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — It  was  merely  to  correct  an  impression 
which  I thought  prevailed,  that  the  Ardee  Union  was 
not  properly  managed.  . ... 

Chairman. — We  are  speaking  of  our  own  opinion, 
and  no  matter  what  we  read  we  could  not  alter  the 
opinion  we  formed. 
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Dr.  Michael  Callan  examined. 


12780.  Hr.  M'lvor. — You  are  a medical  practitioner 
12781-  And  you  are  the  doctor  to  the  workhouse  in- 

lir^a2.‘  And  have  been  so  for  many  years  ? — 'Yes. 

12783.  About  how  many  patients  on  an  average  have 
vou  in  the  infirmary  during  the  year?— About  fifty. 

•'  12784.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  you  if  you 
would  consider  it  a retrograde  step  to  abolish  the 
hospital  accommodation  in  the  district? — Yes  ; I don’t 
believe  that  could  be  done. 

12785.  You  require  two  buildings,  I take  it,  for  the 
hospital— you  want  a separate  building  for  infectious 
diseases  and  another  building  for  ordinary  cases? — 

^*12786.  Assuming  the  hospital  would  be  kept  on,  in 
your  opinion  would  it  be  possible  to  adapt  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building  to  any  public  purpose,  such 
as  an  asylum  or  sanatorium  ? — I don’t  believe  it  would 
be  suitable  for  an  asylum — there  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient ground  for  recreation  for  the  inmates,  unless 
there  was  more  ground  acquired. 

12787.  Are  the  buildings  as  at  present  suitable  for 
an  asylum? — No,  they  would  have  to  be  fitted  up. 

12788.  Would  they  require  a large  expenditure  of 
money?— They  would. 

12789.  And  do  you  think  as  the  union  is  at  present 
worked  that  it  is  a well-managed  institution  ; broadly 
speaking,  we  don’t  claim  that  it  is  perfect,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  well  and  efficiently  managed? — I consider 
it  is. 

12790.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship 
on  the  poor  of  the  district  to  have  to  travel  a distance 
to  a refuge  of  this  sort? — That  is  the  prevailing 
opinion. 

12791.  And  is  the  opinion  of  the  ratepayers  and  of 
the  Guardians  unanimous  against  any  amalgamation 
with  the  adjoining  unions  ? — Yes. 

12792.  For  financial  reasons,  and  reasons  of  con- 
venience as  well? — Yes. 

12793.  And,  generally  speaking,  it  is  a good  healthy 
district  about  Ardee  ? — Yes. 

12794.  And  the  workhouse  is  in  a favourable  posi- 
tion from  that  point  of  view  ? Yes. 

12795.  Would  you  consider  it  more  healthy  than 
putting  people  together  in  large  towns,  such  as 
Drogheda  and  Dundalk  ? — I would  say  so. 

12796.  There  never  has  been  any  serious  epidemic 
or  outbreak  of  disease  there? — We  have  had  very  little 
fever  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  When  I was 
appointed  first  there  was  a great  deal  of  fever  in  the 
district— typhus,  typhoid,  smallpox,  and  even  diph- 
theria; but  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  we  have 
had  very  little  fever  in  the  entire  union. 

12797.  Chairman. — You  had  a number  of  scarlatina 
cases?— Yes  we  had  a great  number  this  year ; that  is 
general. 

12798.  Mr  M'lvor. — I believe  I am  correct  in  saying 
there  has  not  been  a single  case  of  typhus  for  the  last 
iourteen  years? — Yes. 

12799.  Was  there  a good  main  drainage  scheme  car- 
ried into  execution  some  years  ago  ? — There  was  in  the 
town  of  Ardee. 

12800.  And  that  has  conduced  very  materially  to  the 
health  of  the  district? — I should  say  so. 

12801.  There  has  not  been  any  outbreak  of  disease 
in  the  workhouse  that  could  possibly  be  due  to  any 
defective  drainage  system? — I had  an  outbreak  of 
summer  diarrhoea  last  summer,  and  I believe  that  was 
due  to  defective  sewers  in  the  building. 

. 12802.  Is  the  water  supply  good  ? — The  water  supply 
is  good.  It  has  been  analysed  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron 
on  two  different  occasions,  and  found  to  be  perfectly 
nee.  ■ 

Mr.  M'lvor. — These  are  all  the  witnesses  I intend 
“>  call.  The  case  that  I have  been  instructed  to  make 
nere  on  behalf  of  the  Ardee  Board  of  Guardians  is  that 
pnblic  opinion  is  unanimous  against  amalgamation 
with  any  of  the  surrounding  unions.  The  board  have 
carefully  considered  the  matter  with  a very  full  at- 
tendance of  all  the  members,  and  they  have  unani- 
ously  resolved  to  take  steps  to  prevent  any  amalga- 
auon  with  the  adjoining  unions.  This  opposition  is 
W dUe  an^.  vague  sentimental  or  childish  reason, 
AWe  claim  it  is  based  on  solid,  substantial,  and 
dm  ground.  FirBt,  as  regards  the  financial  aspect  of 
tW  tv86-  examination  of  the  figures  will  show 
at  the  rating  in  the  Ardee  Union  is  very  considerably 


less  than  in  any  of  the  surrounding  unions — less  not 
only  this  year,  but  for  many  years  past.  I find  the 
rating  in  the  £ in  the  Ardee  Union  is  Is.  Ofrf.,  in  the 
Drogheda  Union  it  is  Is.  8| d.,  and  in  Dundalk  it  is 
Is.  9 \d. 

Ohairman. — These  are,  of  course,  for  all  charges? 

Mr.  M'lvor. — These  are  for  Poor  Law  expenditure. 

Chairman. — Are  these  union  charges  or  do  they 
include  district  charges? 

Mr.  Drutnguole,  Clerk. — Purely  Poor  Law  expendi- 
ture. 

Chairman. — And  medical  charges? 

Mr.  Drumgoole. — Yes. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — The  Navan  Union  is  Is.  9 d.,  Kells 
Is.  &2<l.  ; these  figures ' cannot  be  controverted,  they 
are  undoubted  facts,  and  they  show  that  we,  living  in 
Ardee,  have  a distinct  advantage  over  the  inhabitants 
in  the  adjoining  unions,  and  we  claim  that  unless 
some  very  good,  substantial,  and  sufficient  reason  is 
shown  for  depriving  us  of  that  advantage  that  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  us  to  take  it  from  us.  These  figures 
clearly  bhow  that  the  rating  is  75  per  cent,  more  in 
any  of  the  neighbouring  unions  than  it  is  in  ours ; and 
we  say  that  we  should  not  he  deprived  of  the  advantage 
without  very  good  grounds ; we  should  not  be  involved 
in  any  costly  or  doubtful  experiments  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Poor  Law  administration.  It  may  be  said 
that  these  figures  are  fallacious. 

Chairman. — These  are  figures  from  the  County 
Oouncil. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — Yes,  from  the  last  returns.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  are  fallacious,  that  they 
represent  an  advantage  that  does  not  exist  in  reality, 
and  that  it  due  more  to  a d ifference  in  valuation  in 
the  unions.  I don’t  think  that  can  exist,  but  even 
assuming  it  does,  we  come  to  another  test,  and  that 
is,  the  test  of  the  cost  per  annum.  As  regards  that, 
too,  I think  we  have  a . very  distinct  advantage.  In 
the  Ardee  Union  the  average  cost  per  head  per  week 
of  the  inmates,  including  all  salaries  and  house  ex- 
penses— 

Chairman. — What  does  it  include? 

Mr.  Vrumgank.  —Workhouse  expenditure,  diet  and 
clothing,  salaries  of  officers,  and  all  establishment 
charges.  It  does  not  take  in  the  medical  charities  or 
registration. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — That  is  7s.  per  head  in  the  Ardee 
Union,  in  the  Drogheda  8s.  2d.,  and  in  Dundalk  8s. 
Id.,  in  Kells  11s.  6 d.,  and  in  Navan  9s.  3d.  Those  are 
again  figures  that  cannot  be  controverted,  and  which 
bear  the  highest  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
administration  and  the  care  with  which  everything  is 
attended  to,  and  the  economical  and  proper  working- 
of  the  establishment.  Then  we  have  the  diet  scale: 
here,  and  it  shows  clearly  that  this  economic  working- 
is  not  due  to  any  defect  in  the  diet — any  inferior  sort, 
of  diet 

Chairman. — Was  the  suggested  dietary  scale  of  the- 
Local  Government  Board  adopted? 

Mr.  Drumgoole. — It  was. 

Chairman. — Then  you  need  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — Then,  coming  to  the  question  of  local' 
convenience,  nobody  suggests— and  the  suggestion! 
would  be  an  absurd  one — to  abolish  hospital  accom- 
modation for  the  district  Reading  the  signs  of  the- 
times,  the  tendency  is  towards  a greater  multiplication 
oi  smaller  hospitals  than  to  centralised  ones.  There- 
fore, I take  it  that  there  can  be  no  suggestion  from 
any  quarter  of  abolishing  the  Ardee  Hospital. 

Chairman. — We  have  not  received  any. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — That  being  so,  it  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  cany  on  the  establishment.  You  must  have 
two  buildings  for  a hospital.  You  must  have  a separate 
building  for  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  and 
you  must  have  another  one  for  the  ordinary  cases 
which  crop  up  in  eveiy  community.  The  witnesses 
who  have  been  examined  here,  and  the  testimony 
is  worthy  of  your  careful  consideration,  say  that  it 
would  require  a very  large  expenditure  of  money  to 
adapt  the  remaining  part  of  the  house  to  altered  cir- 
cumstances—to  fit  it  up  as  an  asylum,  sanatorium,  or 
any  other  establishment  you  like.  At  present  it  Is 
reasonably  useful,  and  it  is  reasonably  adapted  for 
the  requirements  of  the  district ; it  fulfils  its  purpose 
well,  and  it  has  from  time  to  time  won  the  commenda- 
tions and  the  praise  of  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spectors, with  one  exception,  perhaps  : but  that  is  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule,  and  that  was  more  in 
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matters  of  detail  than  anything  else,  it  was  not  due 
to  any  default  in  principle  or  any  serious  complaint 
as  to  the  management.  Then  there  is  another  reason 
that  suggests  itself — that  it  would  be  a hardship  to  the 
present  pauper  inmates  of  the  union  to  have  them 
transferred.  I am  not  inclined  to  place  too  much  re- 
liance upon  this  circumstance.  You  have  mentioned 
that  in  a case  under  your  own  notice  that  although  the 
patients  were  very  much  averse  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
first  instance,  afterwards  they  settled  down,  so  that  I 
don’t  think  there  is  very  much  in  it ; but  for  all  it  is 
worth,  I put  it  to  you,  would  it  be  fair  to  transfer 
those  fifty  poor  old  men  and  women  from  the  sur- 
roundings they  are  familiar  with,  and  place  them  in 
a position  where  they  get  out  of  touch  with  their  old 
friends?  They  feel  it  as  a hardship  in  their  old  years. 
It  is  an  argument,  at  all  events. 

Chairman. — Unless  there  are  some  counterbalancing 
advantages. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — But  there  is  another  reason.  That  is, 
to  leave  such  a large  district  without  a refuge  for  the 
poor  or  destitute.  The  Ardee  Union  is  conveniently 
shaped;  it  is  compact;  the  area  is  96,000  acres,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  part,  which  is  next  the  sea- 
side it  is  a radius  of  six  miles  in  all  directions  from 
the  workhouse,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  cover  and  easily 
got  at  from  all  parts.  If  you  abolish  the  workhouse 
what  happens.  The  poor  of  the  district  then  have  no 


place  to  go  to  except  to  tramp  all  the  wav  to  „ 
or  Drogheda,  Navan  or  Kells.  In  the 
part  of  the  union  there  is  no  railway  accommodating 
the  population  is  very  sparse,  and  it  would  be  an  uttZ 
impossibility  for  them  to  be  able  to  get  to  a nni 
I don’t  seo  how  it  is  to  be  done.  I think  there  ' 
great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  if 
abolish  the  Ardee  Poor  Law  Workhouse  for  panned 
amounts  to  a repeal  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts  for  th! 
district  and  a great  hardship  and  injustice  on  the  nZ 
and  destitute.  We  would  welcome  by  all  means 
proposed  change  in  the  Poor  Law  administration  J 
are  not  so  retrograde  as  not  to  welcome  any  chanra 
for  the  better  in  the  administration,  either  in  the 
differentiation  of  cases  or  any  other  means  you  like- 
but  we  say  it  would  be  a hardship  to  the  ratepayers  and 
the  poor  to  amalgamate  us  with  any  of  the  adioinhw 
unions.  We  have  managed  our  affairs  well  m the 
past,  and  have  justified  our  claim  to  manage  them  well 
in  the  future,  and  to  be  left  undisturbed.  We  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  going  against  any  change  for  the  better” 
but  we  say  we  have  an  advantage  in  rates  which  should 
not  be  taken  from  us,  and  we  claim  home  rule  in  this 
respect.  We  have  every  respect  for  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  Dundalk,  but  we  say  we  are  managing  our 
affairs  well,  and  have  no  desire  to  be  thrown  in  with 
them.  These  are  the  arguments  that  suggest  them- 
selves to  me,  anrl  I thank  you  for  the  courtesy  anl 
patience  with  which  you  have  heard  me. 


Mr.  James  Halfpenny  examined. 


I was  asked  to  come  here  as  one  of  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners of  Ardee. 

12803.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  what  has  been 
said  here  to-day.  Do  you  agree  with  the  general  evi- 
dence that  the  Ardee  people  are  against  amalgamation  ? 
— Yes. 

12804.  They  think  it  would  raise  their  taxation,  and 


that  matters  are  well  managed  as  they  are? — Yes,  and 
it  would  not  make  the  expenses  any  the  less.  The  only 
thing  I would  say  is  that  if  buildings  are  necessary  for 
those  people — the  consumptives  and  epileptics— each 
union  should  provide  those  buildings  for  itself. 

12805.  You  would  not  like  to  go  shares  with  Dun- 
dalk and  Drogheda  ? — No,  sir,  they  would  ruin  us.  I 
agree  with  all  the  other  evidence. 


Dr.  Hercules  H.  MacDonnell  examined. 


12806.  Chairman. — You  are  Surgeon  of  the  County 
Infirmary? — Co.  Lonth  Infirmary. 

12807.  I think  you  are  also  a member  of  some  of  the 
public  bodies? — I am  a Poor  Law  Guardian  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Dundalk.  I am  also  surgeon  to  the  prison  and 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

12808.  You  have  seen  the  queries  that  have  been  cir- 
culated by  the  Commission? — I have. 

12809.  And  you  have  heard  the  evidence  which  was 
given  to-day? — I have  heard  a great  deal  of  it. 

12810.  Now,  without  going  into  details,  is  there  any- 
thing that  struck  you  on  which  you  would  like  to  give 
your  opinion  ? — There  is  one  little  point  as  regards  the 
•expenses  of  Ardee  and  Dundalk.  I think  if  you  take 
the  standard  year  1897  you  will  find  that  the  cost  of 
the  paupers  in  Ardee  Union  was  slightly  higher  than 
the  cost  in  Dundalk.  I think  it  was  3s.  l|d.  against 
3s.  3d.  in  Ardee ; so  that  that  clears  away  any  mis- 
conception which  may  arise. 

12811.  If  they  give  one  year  telling  in  their  favour 
you  wish  to  give  another  year  telling  in  your  favour? — 
I merely  mention  that  as  the  standard  year.  I may 
mention  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  deal  with  these  queries,  and  we  sent  in  our 
report,  and  that,  I think,  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Commission,  and  if  you  would  allow  me  to  go  through 
that  report  seriatim,  I think  perhaps  it  would  be  the 
best  way. 

12812.  Dr.  Bigger. — With  regard  to  the  improve- 
ments at  Dundalk,  were  they  paid  out  of  the  rates,  or 
was  there  a loan  for  the  building  of  the  addition  to  the 
fever  hospital  ? — That  was  a loan. 

12813.  And  the  disinfection  and  the  ambulance. 

Mr.  Finigan,  Clerk. — The  disinfecting  chamber  and 
ambulance  were  paid  for  out  of  the  rates. 

Witness.— I daresay  you  are  aware  there  have  been 
very  extensive  improvements  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  Dundalk  Workhouse.  There  is  a great  deal  more 
to  be  done,  but  very  large  capital  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  also  sums  from  the  rates. 

12814.  Chairman. — Before  you  go  into  the  Guar- 
dians’ matter,  were  there  any  questions  you  would  like 
to  mention  as  regards  your  infirmary.  Our  reference 
takes  in  questions  with  regard  to  all  public  institutions, 


not  merely  the  workhouses  ? — Well,  of  course,  we  are  a 
little  cramped  for  funds,  but  that  rests  with  the  County 
Council. 

12815.  They  cannot  give  more  than  a certain 
amount?-— But  we  are  not  getting  our  full  amount;  but 
still  the  County  Council  have  behaved  very  generously 
to  us.  They  have  increased  our  annual  grant  in  the 
last  five  years. 

12816.  Would  your  view  be  that  tlie  rates  should  pay 
for  all  necessary  expenditure  in  treating  the  sick,  so 
far  as  there  is  a deficiency  after  their  own  contribu- 
tions?— Do  you  mean  as  regards  the  union? 

12817.  The  county  infirmary? — I think  the  county 
infirmary  ought  to  have  funds  to  meet  their  legitimate 
expenses  from  the  rates.  . 

12818.  That  is  their  strictly  necessary  expenditure? 
— Certainly.  . 

12819.  And  anything  above  that  would  be  got  by 
subscriptions  and  contributions  ? — Hitherto  we  are 
working  on  rather  the  reverse.  We  have  a certain 
small  funded  sum,  and  we  have  annual  subscriptions, 
and  then  we  get  a grant  from  the  County  Council  every 
year  to  supplement  that  up  to  about  what  our  income 
would  be  necessary.  , , . 

12820.  In  this  county  you  do  get  considerable  sud- 
scriptions  ? — Yes,  but  they  have  fallen  off.  I caim 
say  they  have  fallen  off  in  the  last  two  or  three  y ■ 
but  they  have  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  D 
Government  Act. 

12821.  Is  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  subscribers  am 
no  longer  members  of  the  governing  body?  yai  • 
I am  afraid  they  take  up  an  opinion,  which  ina' 
tried  to  combat  privately  as  much  as  possible,  an 
was  that  it  was  being  supported  altogether  out 
local  rates.  , , , _ j..:rBUe 

12822.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  te  a desira 
system  ? — I think  it  would,  perhaps,  tend  to 
with  what  I might  call  eleemosynary  aid,  wh 
from  the  private  subscribers.  , snecial 

12823.  Would  you  not  continue  to  get  that  roi 
objects,  greater  comforts  ? — Not  to  any  la  g , & 
We  have  got  considerable  benefactions,  j (he 

most  excellent  guild  of  the  ladies  of  Dun  snb- 

neighbourhood  who  meet,  and  they  have  ® wort, 
scription,  and  they  send  in  a certain  amou 
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. this  is  divided  between  the  patients  in  the  lios- 
•~n]  and  the  district  nurses  in  the  town.  It  is  entirely 
? local  private  charity,  and  they  have  given  consider- 
,We  sums  to  the  hospital.  Only  six  months  ago  they 
““  us  a sum  large  eifough  to  buy  a very  line  operating 
t hie ' and  then  we  have  done  up  some  of  our  wards 
in  the  infirmary  entirely  by  private  subscriptions  with- 
out coming  off  the  rates  at  all. 

12824  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  not  like  to 
dioke  these  off  f Certainly  not. 

12825  Chairman.— Do  you  think  it  would  choke 
them  off  if  you  had  the  necessary  expenditure  safe  and 
suref— I have  never  yet  been  refused  any  legitimate 
expenses  by  the  governors  of  the  infirmary.  There  is 
nothing  but  the  best  of  feeling,  and  anxiety  to  do  what 
I recommend  for  the  good  of  the  hospital. 

12826.  As  regards  the  nursing,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  your  infirmary  being  a training  school  for 
nurses  for  the  county  or  any  other  area  ? — I am  afraid 
our  establishment  would  not  be  large  enough  for  hous- 
ing the  nurses  or  giving  them  constant  employment. 
We  always  used  to  have  one  probationer  who  did  not 
pay  but  we  trained  her,  and  we  have  had  two  or  three, 
but 'never  more  than  one,  at  a time.  They  get  a most 
excellent  training,  for  they  had  to  act  as  a nurse  and 
had  twenty-five  or  thirty  beds  to  look  after,  but  we 
should  not  have  sufficient  material  to  make  a training 


sc*1001-  . ,.  .. 

12827.  I mean  for  the  ordinary  nurses  as  distm- 
cmished  from  the  higher  class? — I don’t  like  any  dis- 
tinction between  higher  and  lower  class  nurses. 

12828.  But  still  you  have  them  in  fact,  I suppose  ? — 
Well,  we  have  not  at  the  infirmary ; we  get  the  very 
best  nurses  we  can  get  for  money. 

12829.  But  of  the  higher  class  nurses  in  Ireland  there 
is  a comparatively  small  number,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  nurses  necessary  for  the  country ; they  cannot 
all  be  trained  for  three  or  four  years  ? — Well,  I am 
afraid  the  Louth  County  Infirmary  would  not  be  a 
suitable  field. 

12830.  You  have  so  few  hospitals  to  consider  ; you 
have  only  one  at  Ardee,  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk.  Now 
if  you  take  up  the  Guardians’  part?— "That  it  is 
desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  epileptics,  idiots, 
chronic  lunatics,  and  consumptives  of  the  Co.  Louth, 
that  the  existing  unions  of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  be 
relieved  of  their  charge,  and  proper  accommodation 
provided  elsewhere.”  That  was  the  first,  and  I take  it, 
the  most  important  recommendation  we  made. 

12831.  That  means  either  at  Richmond,  Portrane,  or 
an  auxiliary  asylum? — Some  place. 

12832.  Had  you  any  feeling  as  regards  auxiliary 
asylums? — I am  afraid  I cannot  speak  from  actual 
experience  of  them,  but  I know  that  they  are  extremely 
expensive. 

12833.  The  auxiliary  ? — Of  course  we  only  deal  with 
Portrane  and  Richmond. 

12834.  I was  thinking  more  of  the  experiment  tried 
in  the  Co.  Cork  at  Youghal? — No,  I cannot  speak  of 


12835.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — The  number  in  Dundalk 
at  present  is  considerable? — I think  we  have  forty-nine, 
of  which  twenty-two  are  imbeciles,  seventeen  lunatics, 
and  of  these  nine  are  epileptics.  The  accommodation 
is  only  three  wards  and  five  cells  and  passages. 

12836.  You  think  they  ought  not  to  be  there? — I 
don’t  think  you  could  put  them  in  a worse  place  than  a 
Poor  Law  hospital  with  the  infirm  and  aged. 

12837.  You  have  a similar  number  in  Drogheda,  I 
think? — I cannot  speak  of  that.  I fancy  they  are 
pretty  much  the  same.  Up  until  a very  short  time  ago 
onr  fever  hospital  accommodation  was  extremely 
limited,  but  now  we  have  got  a really  beautiful  hos- 
pital, and  that  has  been  done  by  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians without  any  pressure  from  anyone.  They  felt  it 
right  to  do  it,  and  they  did  it  very  well  and  very  econo- 
mically. Tn  reply  to  Query  3 — “That  it  is  desirable 
to  adopt  a classification  of  inmates  which  will  differen- 
tiate between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  poor,” 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  there  is  a very  large 
class  of  inmates  come  into  unions  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns.  A great  number  of  those  are 
almost  of  the  criminal  class.  We  are  troubled  here 
with  three  or  four  families.  When  the  fathers  are  not 
in  the  union  they  are  in  jail  generally,  and  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  up-bringing  of  the  children. 
They  are  what  you  would  call  the  undeserving  poor. 

12638.  What  would  you  suggest  in  regard  to  those 
children?— I have  always  tried  as  a magistrate  to  have 
those  children  taken  away  from  such  parents  and  sent 
to  orphanages. 


12839.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  _ , „ 1904 
Guardians  power  to  take  the  children  away  from  such  e ' ' 
parents  ? — I think  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan,  and  y>ri  Hercules 
I think  the  powers  of  the  Guardians  ought  to  be  en-  h.  MacDon- 
larged,  so  that  these  cases  of  tramps  could  be  dealt  with  neii. 
by  the  chairman,  who  is  an  cx-officio  magistrate,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  deal  with  them  judicially  up  in 
the  workhouse  without  having  them  summoned  and 
brought  to  Petty  Sessions. 

12840.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  is 
not  necessarily  a magistrate? — Here  he  is. 

12841.  Chairman. — In  any  case  he  would  not  have 
the  clerk  of  Petty  Sessions  or  any  of  the  officials.  It 
would  be  rather  an  extra-judicial  proceeding  to  deal 
with  a man  and  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  in  a board- 
room ? — I don’t  think  so,  it  can  be  done  elsewhere ; you 
can  deal  with  a man  in  prison  without  bringing  him 
to  Petty  Sessions,  but  I mean  some  extension  of  powers 
is  wanted  to  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to  deal  with 
this  tramp  question ; in  a place  like  Dundalk  it  is  a 
great  nuisance.  It  is  on  the  high  road  between  Dublin 
and  Belfast.  We  are  worse  off  than  Ardee,  which  is 
not  on  the  road  to  anywhere  except  Kells  or  Navan. 

12842.  So  you  would  approve  of  a change  in  the  law 
enabling  the  Guardians  to  take  these  children  from 
their  parents  ? — I certainly  would.  The  reply  to 
Query  8 was  “ the  detention  of  casuals  and  tramps  until 
12  o’clock  noon” — I think  at  present  we  can  detain 
them  until  11  o’clock. 

12843.  The  general  suggestion  is  that  the  Irish  law 
should  be  assimilated  to  the  English  law,  which  gives 
them  power  to  detain  them  a very  much  longer  period, 
according  as  a man  comes  back  of tener  ?— Certainly, 
that  would  be  most  valuable ; some  extension  in  that 
direction.  I don’t  know  whether  your  Commission 
have  the  power  of  recommending,  but  we  find  it  rather 
hard  sometimes  the  deportation  of  paupers  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  here. 

12844.  We  saw  cases  in  Belfast  Workhouse  where  a 
number  of  Scotch  people  were  there  in  receipt  of  relief 
and  could  not  be  sent  back  to  Scotland  ? — As  between 
unions  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a 
scheme  fair  to  every  one,  but  if  we  get  English,  or 
Scotch,  or  Welsh  paupers  we  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  deporting  them  altogether.  I think  I ought  to  men- 
tion that  since  this  report  was  drawn  up  there  was  a 
discussion  at  the  Board  about  tlie  question  of  district 
as  against  union  rating. 

12845.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Divisional? — The  general 
idea  was  that  the  towns  ought  to  pay  for  their  own. 

12846.  Chairman.— You  mean  the  rural  district  as 
against  the  urban  district  ? — That  is  it,  practically. 

12847.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  in  the  rural  district 
electoral  division  against  electoral  division  ? — No,  I 
don’t  think  so  ; it  was  the  town  against  the  country. 

12848.  It  has  often  been  put  before  us  that 
an  electoral  division  charge  was  a better  method, 
especially  as  regards  outdoor  relief  ? — That  I might 
safely  say ; although  I am  opposed  to  it  as  being  a 
town  Guardian,  still  I think  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that, 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  would  be  in  favour  of  that. 

There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  we- 
had  not  the  matter  threshed  out,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  was  in  favour- 
of  that. 

12849.  You  have  no  opinion  of  your  own  on  the- 
point  ? — I should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  with- 
out going  deeper  into  the  question. 

12850.  Some  persons  have  suggested  an  intermediate- 
system — to  adopt  the  dispensary  area  as  a suitable  one? 

— Yes,  but  a large  portion  of  the  two  dispensary  dis- 
tricts in  Dundalk  are  in  the  rural  district — one  goes  out 
to  Blackrock,  the  other  goes  out  a good  way  in  the  other 
direction,  although  they  are  both  in  the  town,  and  a 
large  portion  is  rural. 

12851.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  amalgama- 
tion of  workhouses  in  Ireland  ? — Oh,  I think,  certainly, 
for  many  reasons. 

12852.  Would  you  wish  to  express  your  view  as  to 
how  many  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Co.  Louth  ? — I 
should  think  two  ought  to  be  ample,  that  is  if  they 
were  to  remain  as  at  present.  Very  large  capital  ex- 
penditure will  be  required  to  put  either  Dundalk  or 
Drogheda  in  its  proper  position  for  maintaining  luna- 
tics, imbeciles,  epileptics,  and  consumptives  ; tEeie 
would  have  to-  he  a very  large  initial  expenditure.  I 
thought  myself  that  that  could  best  be  met  by  removing 
all  that  class  to  other  places,  and  my  idea  was  to  keep 
them  under  local  control  bv  making  Ardee  the  centre 
for  receiving  imbeciles^  such  lunatics  as  could  not  be 
sent  to  Portrane,  idiots,  and  consumptives.  Of  course 
that  would  also  entail  the  expenditure  of  making  these 
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FeJ.  8,  1904.  promises  suitable,  but  it  would  have  the  benefit  of 
— retaining  them  under  local  control,  and  the  rates,  which 
Dr- Hercules  would  go  in  their  support,  would  be  spent  locally. 


12853.  Chairman. — You  would  suggest  having  the 
Ardee  Workhouse,  so  far  as  it  is  not  wanted  for  the 
sick,  made  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  ? — And  a place 
for  consumptives,  too. 

12854.  There  would  not  be  room  for  both  ? — Then  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  increased. 

12855.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
three  classes— ;sick,  lunatics,  and  consumptives — close 
beside  each  other? — Well,  of  course,  it  would  not  be 
ideally  perfect,  but  I think  if  proper  accommodation 
were  made  for  the  consumptives  you  could  take  them 
out  of  the  main  body  of  the  house.  You  would  have 
to  build  for  them.  I don’t  think  any  workhouse  in  Ire- 
land, as  at  present  constructed,  is  suitable  for  the  recep- 
tion of  consumptives.  We  have  not  very  many  here, 
because  there  is  no  accommodation  for  them  really.  If 
there  was  accommodation  for  them  we  should  have  a 
considerable  quantity  from  the  surrounding  districts. 

12856.  There  is  a good  deal  of  consumption  ? — There 
is  in  some  of  the  districts,  but  I think  it  would  be  only 
fair,  if  the  rates  are  to  support  these  people,  that  the 
rates  should  be  expended  locally ; that  is  why  I should 
like  to  see  a receiving  station,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  in 
ihe  county  kept  and  accommodation  provided  for  these 
various  classes.  Of  course  nobody  has  ever  suggested 
that  there  should  not  be  a district  hospital  under  the 
County  Council  for  Ardee.  That,  I take  it,  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

12857.  Dr.  Bigger. — Under  the  County  Council? — 

I think  the  County  Council  have  power  under  the 
Local  Government  Act. 

12858.  Why  not'  make  all  the  hospitals  under  the 
County  Council  and  supported  out  of  a county  rate  ? — 
The  county  infirmary  is  practically  under  the  County 
Council,  from  which  they  get  the  larger  share  of  their 
grants,  and  the  largest  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  are  from  the  County  Council,  but  I think  there 
is  a distinction  between  a district  hospital  and  a union 
hospital.  I think  there  are  powers  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  placing  it  under  a separate  com- 
mittee. 

12859.  Chairman. — And  you  think  that  committee 
ought  to  be  a committee  of  the  County  Council  ?— Well, 
nominated  by  the  County  Council  and  gentlemen  and 
ladies  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  have  found 
the  greatest  benefit  from  having  ladies  amongst  our 
Guardians. 

12860.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  would  be  similar  to  your 
county  infirmary?— Well,  it  is  open  to  that  objection, 
perhaps. 

12861.  I don’t  mean  that  it  is  an  objection  ; I think 
it  would  be  an  advantage.  Then  there  would  be  two 
hospitals  under  the  County  Councils  and  two  hospitals 
under  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  disassociate  hospitals,  which  are  solely  for 
-the  treatment  of  the  sick,  from  the  Guardians  and  the 
workhouse. 

12862.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  under 
the  County  Council  ? — I would  suggest  that  the  district 
hospital  in  Ardee  should  be  under  the  County  Council. 

12863.  Chairman. — And  a district  hospital  in  Dun- 
dalk ? — I don’t  think  that  is  required,  because  you  have 
that  demand  provided  for  in  the  county  infirmary.  Of 


more  efficient?— I think  it  would  but  T tv  i 
considerable  objection  to  establishing  what  v J !fe 

termed  almshouses.  ° nat  Misht  k. 


Might  I* 

12869.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  the  , 
lid  increase  the  rates  t j ?tes M 


think  it  would  increase  the  rates  hut  Tth.e  r?tes  ?~I 
any  one  would  obiect  to  ,.W  it  U* dont  think 


any  one  would  object  to  that  if  the  poor  L i - 

better  comforts  and  had  better  accommodation  u ^ 

think  a small  increase  in  the  rates  would  kl'  ,.dont 
to  wccejjt  by  a low  people,  who  would 
thing  extra  ; but  I think  it  ought  always  to  it  . #n-T‘ 
teed  that  whatever  funds  were  raised  for  ik  ®u,arat' 
be  expended  locally.  6d  f°r  those  should 

128/0.  Mr.  Murnaghan— There  are  onlv 
of  that  class  in  the  whole  Co.  Louth  m'7-.  >bout  300 


Would  not  any  house  lie  large  ernmgTTo^a^m!!. 
those  300  ?-I  don’t  think  Ardee  would  CC°mmodate 


12871.  The  smallest  house  in  the  county  is 
to  accommodate  double  that  number?— The  ImnL'j 
Dundalk  would  ntvmninnrlnV.  ..lv len  w.  U'L  W 


Dundalk  would  accommodate  about  350  It  was  h u 
to  accommodate  500,  but  the  cubic  space  is  entirely  it 
sufficient  at  present.  3 


s are  told  **>«»•  the  furthest  distance  is 


only  fifteen  miles  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  Union 
think  ‘he  extreme 


Kill  Uu-i.„u.u.  pxuviueu  i or  in  ine  county  iniivmary.  Of 
course  you  could  not  have  a divided  authority  in  Ardee, 
the  Guardians  having  control  of  one  portion  of  the 
building,  and  the  County  Council  of  another ; but  still 
I think  it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  elaborate  a scheme 
by  which  a district  hospital  could  be  called  a district 
“*P*W  and  worked  on  the  lines  of  a district  hospital. 

,Mrn  Murnaghan. — And  why  not  managed  by 
the  district  ? — Certainly.  ° 

12865.  What  have  the  County  Council  to  do  with  it  ? 
— They  have  to  supply  the  funds. 


..  12866.  No,  the  Guardians  supply  the  funds  ?— There 
is  no  difference,  of  opinion,  I think,  between  us,  it  is  a 
mere,  matter  of  detail,  but  it  is  always  better  to  dis- 
associate the  actual  legitimate  medicine  and  surgery 
.from  the  Guardians. 


12867.  Chairman. — If  these  various  undesirable 
classes  were  removed  out  of  the  workhouse  it  would  be 
practically  turned  into  a district  hospital? — Oh  cer- 
tainly ; but  I am  afraid  we  will  always  have  the  poor 
with  us,  and  we  must  always  provide  for  them. 

they  might  not  be  in  buildings  adjoining 
the  hospital.  If  the  able-bodied  were  in  a provincial 
building  and  the  infirm  in  the  county  building  then 
you  would  have  the  sick  in  the  local  hospital^  that 
would  make  the  hospital  more  popular  and  perhaps 


in  Ardee  would  be  from  Dunany  to  Ardee-that  would 
be  fourteen  miles— and  from  Omeath  to  Dundalk 
though  not  as  the  crow  flies  actually  fifteen  miles  in- 
volves a much  longer  journey  by  rail,  so  on  the  ques- 
tion of  amalgamating  Ardee  with  Dundalk  we  have 
larger  distances  already  in  our  union  than  would  exist 
if  portion  of  Ardee  was  thrown  into  Dundalk. 

12873.  You  have  already  longer  distances  ? Cer- 

tainly. 

12874.  That  would  get  rid  of  the  distance  question  ?- 
I don  t think  there  is  anything  in  the  distance  question 
at  all.  Of  course  various  savings  could  be  effected  and 
the  Guardians  would  remain.  The  only  difference  would 
he  that  they  would  have  to  come  into  Dundalk  and 
Drogheda  instead  of  meeting  in  Ardee. 

12875.  Not  necessarily  ; they  could  stay  in  their  own 
place  and  meet  as  District  Councillors  ?— Yes ; but  I 
mean  as  Poor  Law  Guardians., 

12876.  It  would  be  different"  if  they  all  had  to  come 
longer  distances,  such  as  would  be  necessary  from  Ardee 
to  Dundalk  ? — From  Ardee  to  Dundalk  is  tolerably 
simple — you  have  a railway — much  simpler  than 
coming  from  Omeath  to  Dundalk. 

12877.  The  cost  of  transit  is  something ; the  Guar- 
dians would  not  care  to  undertake  the  expense  of  coming 
often,  but  if  the  management  continued  as  it  is, 
in  the  locality? — That  would  get  rid  of  one  objection, 
but  I think  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  all  meet 
together  as  far  as  the  Guardians’  work  is  concerned. 

12878.  Dr.'  Bigger. — With  reference  to  the  district 
hospitals,  do  you  think  that  these  district  hospitals 
should  be  so  equipped  so  that  major  operations  could 
take  place  in  them  ? — Certainly. 

12879.  Chairman. — They  are  all  now  so  equipped?- 
I am  afraid  not. 

12880.  Dr.  BiGGEn.—Would  you  think  that  if  they 
were  equipped  operations  would  be  performed  ?— If  well 
equipped  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

12881.  It  takes  a considerable  amount  of  practice  to 
keep  a man  efficient  in  major  surgery?— It  depends 
upon  what  we  call  major  surgery  ; merely  taking  off  a 
leg  or  an  arm  docs  not  want  so  much  skill. 

12882.  Appendicitis  or  obstruction  of  the  bowels?— 
These  would  probably  be  sent  into  the  county  infirmary. 

12883.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  better  arrange- 
ments for  sending  cases  into  the  county  infirmary  from 
the  smaller  hospitals? 

Chairman. — Some  sort  of  connection  between  the  dis- 
trict hospitals  and  the  bounty  infirmary — making  them 
more  systematic  ? 

12884.  Dr.  Bigger. — There  is  no  connection  between 
them  at  present? — No,  but  we  get  patients  from  all 
over  the  county. 

12885.  But  from  other  hospitals;  you  were  quite 
recently  sent  a case  of  cancer  ?— Oh,  we  have  got  some 
cases. 


you  think  it  would  be  very  well  if  there 
system?— It  would  be  very. well  if  ».c°uw 
be  worked,  but  there  are  considerable  difficulties  m 
way,  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  You  mean  co-ot 
nating  them  ? 


12887.  If  all  the  hospitals  were  on  the  one  basis  and 
looked  to  the  one  institution — a large  equipped 
pital  in  the  county  as  a hospital  to  which  the  l»rS 
operations  should  bo  sent? — That  is  practically  w 
exists  at  present. 
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12888.  Have  you  any  statistics  in  the  county  infir- 
mary of  the  distances  from  which  patients  come? — 
Yes ' every  year  we  have  a report  of  how  many  come 
ever' five  miles  and  how  many  inside  five  miles.  We 
can  have  those  for  you.  The  proportion  is  much 
reater  within  the  five  miles — all  the  serious  accidents 
1-and,  of  course,  we  get  a great  number  up  from  Gree- 
nore  and  along  the  line.  I can  get  the  numbers  for  you. 

12889-  The  larger  portion  of  the  district  is  outside 
the  five  miles  ?— Of  course  it  is. 

12890.  And  you  could  not  say  from  memory  how 
many  patients  you  get  from  there?— I could  not  tell 
you  from  memory,  but  I can  get  you  the  figures  for  the 
last  few  years. 

12891.  Mr.  M'lvor, — I understand  you  are  in  favour 
of  the  scheme  of  amalgamating  Ardee  Union  with  Dun- 
dalk?— No;  I was  in  favour  of  a scheme  by  which 
Dundalk  and  Drogheda  could  get  rid  of  certain  classes 
of  patients,  giving  them  to  Ardee. 

12892.  You  would  send  us  all  the  undesirables? — I 
don’t  know  what  you  would  call  undesirables.  I am 
afraid  we  would  have  to  keep  our  undesirables,  which 
are  the  semi-criminal  population,  ourselves ; but  the 
consumptives,  imbeciles,  and  epileptics  are  the  most  to 
be  pitied  of  all  classes. 

12893.  And  you  would  send  those  to  Ardee  for  com- 
fort?—Yes,  under  proper  conditions. 

12894.  You  have  said  very  fairly  that  any  scheme 
you  suggest  would  entail  a very  large  capital  expendi- 
ture?—If  we  had  to  supply  our  own  idiots,  imbeciles, 
epileptics,  and  consumptives  with  proper  accommoda- 
tion, it  would. 

12895.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
acquire  additional  land  around  Ardee  Workhouse ; at 
present  there  are  only  two  acres  ? — I thought  there  were 
four  acres.  Of  course  the  consumptives  would  be  able 
to  walk  about  the  place  ; it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
more  ground,  but  I should  not  think  of  equipping  it 
as  a regular  lunatic  asylum,  where  you  want  consider- 
able ground  under  control,  where  they  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  walls  to  prevent  their  escaping. 

12896.  Would  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection 
from  the  medical  point  of  view  to  aggregating  those 
different  classes  together? — I think  the  consumptives 
would  have  to  be  housed  separately. 

12897.  Don’t  you  think  the  consumptives  might  be  in 
danger  of  infecting  the  other  patients  with  consump- 
tion?—Unfortunately,  they  are  all  crowded  together  in 
the  workhouse  now. 

12898.  There  are  very  few  consumptive  patients? — 
You  have  very  few.  I am  glad  to  hear  it. 


12899.  How  many  consumptives  are  there  in  Dun- 
dalk?— We  have  not  any  room  for  them,  but  we  have 
half  a dozen  or  so ; we  could  have  twenty  or  thirty  if 
we  had  proper  accommodation. 

12900.  What  would  you  think  of  a central  large  work- 
house  for  the  whole  county  at  Ardee? — Well,  it  would 
be  a very  desirable  thing,  but  I am  afraid  it  would  be 
open  to  a great  number  of  objections. 

12901.  I don't  quite  understand  your  suggestion  as  to 
a district  hospital  at  Ardee? — I suppose  you  know  the 
Local  Government  Act ; in  that  you  will  see  the  County 
Council  have  perfect  power  to  establish  district  hos- 
pitals, and  the  Guardians  can  also  establish  district 
hospitals. 

12902.  You  would  not  advocate  establishing  two  hos- 
pitals?— Not  in  Ardee. 

12903.  You  have  two  in  Dundalk? — We  have  the 
union  hospital  and  the  county  infirmary. 

12904.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  a desirable 
change  to  put  the  two  hospitals  into  one  in  Dundalk? — 
No ; we  would  have  to  build  a very  big  hospital. 

12905.  Everything  you  suggest  entails  building? — I 
did  not  suggest  building  two  hospitals  ; it  was  you  sug- 
gested it. 

12906.  You  have  two  hospitals  in  Dundalk,  and  you 
don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  put  them  into  one? 
— They  are  for  a different  class  of  cases  altogether  ; 
one  is  more  for  chronic  cases — the  union  hospital ; and 
we  only  treat  acute  cases,  non-infectious  cases,  and 
operative  cases  in  the  infirmary. 

12907.  Would  you  recommend  the  present  hospital  in 
Ardee  to  be  abolished  altogether? — No;  I don’t  think 
Ardee  would  do  without  a hospital ; it  ought  to  have 
its  district  hospital. 

12908.  Is  your  suggestion  to  build  and  equip  a hos- 
pital under  the  control  of  the  County  Council  ?— That 
would  be  one  way  of  building  a district  hospital  ; the 
present  hospital  could  be  renamed  a district  hospital 
and  worked  by  the  Guardians. 

12909.  That  would  only  be  a change  of  name  ; a rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet? — I hope  it 
would  smell  sweeter. 

12910.  Is  that  your  only  suggestion? — Rename  it  and 
equip  it  as  a good  working  hospital. 

12911.  Would  you  advocate  giving  control  to  the 
County  Council?— Or  the  Guardians. 

12912.  There  is  only  one  hospital  in  Drogheda? — 
That  is  all.  I think  there  is  a small  cottage  hospital 
outside. 


Mr.  Matthew  Duffy,  Chairman  Dundalk  Board  of  Guardians,  examined. 


12913.  Chaieman. — Have  you  been  present  during 
the  morning? — Yes  ; I have  been  here  all  day. 

12914.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to 
the  general  evidence  that  has  been  given  or  to  qualify 
it?— I thoroughly  agree  with  what  Dr.  MacDonnell  has 
said  with  regard  to  the  epileptics.  I don’t  wish  to  say 
anything  with  regard  to  the  abolishing  of  Ardee  Union, 
because  it  is  rather  a dangerous  question  to  go  into 
from  what  I see.  I did  not  give  it  sufficient  considera- 
tion. Then,  as  regards  the  classification  of  the  in- 
mates, I agree  with  Dr.  MacDonnell’s  opinion  too.  As 
to  query  7 I think  we  have  a scheme  with  regard  to 
payments  by  patients ; I think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  we  should  charge  a lesser  sum  to  poor  people 
instead  of  the  set  scale  laid  down. 

12915.  It  is  a discretionary  scale ; they  may  charge 
as  much  as  they  think  the  people  can  pay  without 
Midriup?-— yes ; but  as  low  as  6a.  or  Is.  a week.  Is 
that  discretionary  too  ? 

, 12916.  Yes?— iThcn,  with  regard  to  query  8,  we 
detain  the  tramps  until  eleven  o’clock.  I would  like 
o keep  them  for  two  or  three  days  and  compel  them  to 
reak  stones.  We  find  them  back  in  Dundalk  every 
three  weeks  nearly. 

12917.  Does  the  master  not  prosecute  them? — There 
was  an  order  made  to  that  effect,  but  it  was  never 
force ; in  some  cases  you  cannot  do  it. 

12918.  But  the  people  who  come  back  after  three 
eeks  or  a month?— They  generally  come  from  the 
tHMr’  ^ould  be  looked  on  as  vagrants,  and  I 
them!  ®uar<^ans  should  have  power  to  prosecute 

'^108?  are  not  vagrants  ; they  are  what  are 
wued  ms  and  outs?— Yes;  but  if  the  Guardians  had 
t’vwer  to  prosecute  them  and  keep  them  in  for  two  or 


three  days  and  make  them  break  a certain  quantity  of 
stones,  it  would  prevent  them  coming  in.  With  regard 
to  the  rating,  it  is  a question  that  the  country  Guar- 
dians have  taken  very  much  into  consideration— in- 
stead of  union  rating  that  it  should  be  district  rating. 

12920.  What  started  this?— The  outdoor  relief  list. 

12921.  It  is  a little  bit  heavy  in  the  towns  ? — Yes. 

12922-  Are  you  a town  Guardian  or  from  the  coun- 
try ? — 'Country. 

12923.  And  your  friends  in  the  country  think  you  are 
paying  too  much  for  the  town  outdoor  relief?— We 
think  the  town  Guardians  might  use  a little  more  dis- 
cretion in  giving  the  outdoor  relief. 

12924.  Are  the  oountrymen  able  to  vote  on  that? 

Yes ; I had  a vote  on  it  last  Monday. 

12925.  As  each  case  comes  up  whether  relief  should 
be  given  or  not,  are  not  the  countrymen  there  to  vote  ? 
— Yes.  But  except  when  a very  great  hardship  comes 
up  it  is  not  always  made  public  by  the  board,  and  then 
it  is  afterwards  it  is  found  out  on  the  revision  of  the 
outdoor  relief  annually.  It  was  reduced  by  £220  in  the 
year,  and  I found  £180  of  that  was  in  one  district— 
Dundalk.  That  was  what  raised  the  question. 

12926.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— What  is  the  annual 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  union? — Over  £2,000. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  district  Guardians,  with  one 
exception,  are  in  favour  of  a change  in  the  'rating. 

12927.  But  the  town  Guardians  are  in  favour  of  leav- 
ing things  as  they  are?— No.  I have  a resolution  here, 
proposed  by  Dr.  MacDonnell  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Peter  Hughes,  both  Dundalk  Guardians — “That  this 
Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  union  and 
district  rating  requires  to  be  reconsidered.  ” 

3 M 


Pel.  8,  1904. 

Dr.  Hercules 
H.  MacDon 
nelL 


Mr.  Matthew 
Duffy. 
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Feb.  8,  1904.  12928.  Chairman. — But  it  never  went  back  as  far  as 

— — ’ electoral  divisions? — No  ; I think  the  feeling  was  in 
Sir.  Matthew  favour  of  two  ratings — union  and  district  rating. 

Duffy.  12929.  Did  many  of  these  people  wlvo  were  getting 

outdoor  relief  in  the  town  belong  to  the  country 
originally? — 'Some  of  them. 

12930.  I suppose  the  towns  think  that  is  rather  a 
reason  why  the  country  should  pay  part? — Yes  ; that 
question  has  been  raised  too;  but  I know  ono  case 
where  a man  was  earning  18s.  a week — a Dundalk  man 
— and  was  getting  2s.  6 d.  a week  outdoor  relief.  I 
could  give  several  other  instances. 


12931.  These  would  be  distinct  abuses-not  , 
m the  law  of  rating,  but  defects  in  the  admfn  J f?ts 
by  the  Guardians ? Quite  so;  that  is  Se  ^'10" 
want  to  clear  away  from  the  Dundalk  Guardiantif  ~; 
sible.  They  would  be  more  careful  if  they  were  lP°f 
ing  their  own  rates.  • 6 sPcn<l- 

12932.  You  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  carrv  fl,  . 
beyond  town  and  country?— I don’t  think  it  would  f ‘ 
12933.  Mr.  MuRNAOiiAN.-Dut  there  are  sole  ll 
in  which  there  are  fair-sized  towns  that  are 
districts  ; how  would  that  come  in  ?— You  would 
to  deal  otherwise  in  those  districts  ; Ardee  is  a ™ i 
district.  rural 


Mr.  Michael  O’Meara  examined. 


Mr.  Michael 
O'Meara. 


I am  a member  of  tho  County  Council.  If  you  would 
allow  me  to  just  state  what  I have  to  say  I will  shorten 
the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  I go  in  very  strongly 
for  better  classification  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house.  I think  there  is  a separation  of  the  different 
classes  urgently  needed.  The  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and 
epileptics  should  he  put  into  a separate  asylum,  and 
the  children.  I think  the  Guardians  should  have  en- 
larged powers  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief ; it  would 
tend  greatly  to  keep  do  wn  rates. 

12934.  Chairman. — 'What  would  you  make  the  test 
for  eligibility  for  relief? — Poverty,  of  course. 

12935.  Poverty;  not  destitution? — Destitution  first. 

12936.  Destitution  is  the  last  extreme  of  poverty ; 
would  you  make  it  a milder  form? — I would  make  it 
milder,  and  I would  make  eligible  those  who  at  present 
cannot  receive  it — those  who  have  half  an  acre  of  land. 

12937.  People  who  have  labourers’  cottages? — I don’t 
know ; I suppose  there  might  bo  a distinction  made  in 
that  case. 

12938.  You  would  be  letting  in  that  class? — There  is 
a discretionary  power  in  the  Guardians  to  prevent  any 
abuse ; they  are  supposed  to  do  their  duty  honestly, 
and  I think  as  a rule  they  do.  Tho  law  as  it  exists 
excludes  a great  many  deserving  people,  and  these 
peoplo  if  they  got  a littie  relief  from  the  rates  would  be 
excluded  from  the  workhouse ; they  cost  8s.  in  the 
workhouse ; if  they  got  2's.  they  could  support  them- 
selves outside. 

12939.  If  they  were  refused  relief  outside  do  you 
think  they  would  come  in? — To  come  in  is  the  last 
thing  they  woud  like  to  do. 

12940.  It  is  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  economy 
you  recommend  the  change,  but  humanity? — Both 
humanity  and  economy. 

12941.  If  they  would  come  in  it  would  he  a saving 
to  give  them  a smaller  amount  outside,  but  if  they 
would  stay  out  and  only  come  in  in  the  last  resort  then 
there  would  not  be  any  economy? — Well,  but  there 
would  be  cruelty  in  it ; but  both  on  tho  ground  of 
humanity  and  economy  I think  the  present  powers  of 
Guardians  ought  to  be  increased,  and,  of  course,  that 
would  be  done  by  an  alteration  in  the  law ; it  would 
be  a great  saving  to  give  a person  2s.  a week  instead 
of  8s. 

12942.  If  that  were  the  result? — I think  it  would 
tend  greatly  to  that  result. 

12943.  If  by  refusing  2s.  you  have  to  spend  8s.  it 
would  be  great  economy  to  give  the  2s.,  but  if  you 
refuse  the  2s.  and  he  does  not  come  into  the  house? — 
The  cruelty,  and  hunger,  and  hardship  follow. 

12944.  Gan  you  tell  us  any  cases  without  mentioning 
names,  in  which  hardship  resulted  from  refusing  to 
give  outdoor  relief? — Many  cases. 

12945.  One,  please? — In  one  case  they  had  to  suffer 
hunger  and  hardship  by  not  getting  relief. 

12946.  Did  they  live  in  the  town  or  the  country?— 
In  the  country. 

_ 12947.  Had  this  family  land  ? — They  had  a small  por- 
tion of  land,  and,  -of  course,  were  excluded  from  getting 
relief. 

12948.  Had  they  any  stock  ? — No  ; I may  say  not ; 
perhaps  a few  hens. 

12949.  How  much  land  had  this  family? — In  some 
cases  one  acre. 

12950.  But  in  this  particular  case  ? — In  the  particular 
case  I have  known  they  could  have  several  acres  of  land 
and  yet  be  in  want  from  the  fact  of  not  being  able  to 
manage  the . land. 

12951.  Have  you  one  particular  case  in  your  mind? — 
Yes ; this  particular  case  had  several  acres  of  land, 
and  yet  from  her  inability  to  manage  the  land,  and  it 


being  poor  land,  she  was  in  a state  of  starvation 
her  children.  ’ 

12952.  Then  do  you  think  that  if  a person  cannot 
manage  a farm  of  several  acres  that  the  Guardians 
ought  to  come  and  maintain  her?— You  might  hare 
some  reason  to  refuse  a person  with  several  acres. 

12953.  That  is  the  case  you  mention  ?— I have  other 
cases.  In  this  particular  case  the  land  was  poor  moun- 
tain land,  incapable  of  producing  any  profit,  and  there- 
fore no  matter  whether  she  managed  it  properly  or  not 
12954.  What  would  she  sell  her  interest  in  that  for? 
— There  was  a person  offered  her  £30  for  it. 

12955.  Did  she  take  it  ?— She  did  not.  Owing  to  her 
impoverished  condition  her  brother  took  her  in  and 
supported  herself  and  her  family  and  he  could  not  sup- 
port his  own  family. 

12956.  Would  you  think  it  was  a case  for  giving 
relief  out  of  the  rates  when  a person  had  land  for  which 
she  refused  £30? — I consider  there  could  be  a good 
many  worse  cases.  Then  about  the  amalgamation  of 
unions,  I consider  amalgamation  quite  necessary.  Of 
course  the  Ardee  Guardians  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
espousing  the  cause  of  their  own  district  and  trying  to 
maintain  the  Ardee  Union  as  it  exists.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  these 
unions  were  built  the  population  of  Ireland  was  double 
what  it  is  at  present,  and  surely  if  it  took  three  work- 
houses then  two  ought  to  do  now,  or  perhaps  one. 
Well.  I don’t  think  one,  under  existing  conditions, 
would  do,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  for  each  inmate 

is  owing  to  our  advance  in 

12957.  Hygiene? — Hygiene;  thank  you  for  the  word! 
If  Ardee  Union  were  converted  into  an  asylum  for  the 
epileptics,  and  lunatics,  and  imbeciles  of  the  county  I 
think  it  would  be  a great  improvement ; these  people 
would  still  consume  a great  deal  of  food  and  the  Ardee 
peoplo  would  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. I have  visited  the  two  schools  and  found  only 
seven  or  eight  people  in  each  school.  I suppose  it  takes 
£120  a year  to  pay  the  two  teachers,  and  I think  it  is 
an  extravagant  use  of  money  paying  £120  a year  to 
teach  fifteen  or  twenty  children  ; if  there  was  a central 
place  established  that  all  the  children  could  be  sent  to. 

12958.  Or  would  you  board  them  out  and  teach  them 
to  become  farm  labourers  ? — That  is  a very  good  system. 

12959.  Have  you  plenty  of  labourers  in  your  part  of 
the  country  ? — 'Abundance. 

12960.  What  part  of  the  country  is  that? — Omeath; 
in  fact  all  the  small  farmers  are  labourers.  • 
12961.  You  are  aware  that  in  a great  deal  of  the 
country  there  is  a scarcity  of  labourers  1—1  am  aware 
of  that. 

12962-  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
rear  up  those  boys  to  a healthy  life  as  farm  labourers! 
— It  would  be  a good  idea,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  them  together  and  equip  them  for  the  battle  ot 
life. 


12963.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  educating  those 
waifs  whom  we  would  like  to  treat  kindly,  hut  wouia 
you  be  in  favour  of  educating  those  so  as  to  make  them 
rise  above  the  lowest  independent  class  of  ratepayer 
in  the  community? — It  would  be  treating  them  very 
generously. 

12964.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair? — It  would 
not  be  fair  if  the  cost  was  very  much  or  increased  » 
rates.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  poor  ratepayers. 

12965,  Who  would  have  their  sons  left  behind?— 
don't  think  it  would  he  fair  if  it  cost  a great  d 

12966.  No  matter  what  it  cost,  if  it  could  beta* 
for  nothing,  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  gi.v®  _ 
a better  prospect  in  life  than  the  children  of  maep 
dent  ratepayers  outside? — I think  it  would  be  a 
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laudable  thing  to  give  them  the  best  possible  education 
if  it  did  not  press  the  poor  ratepayers  outside. 

12967.  I was  thinking  of  the  competition  ; you  would 
j,e  putting  forward  those  poor  little  children  in  life 
in  a better  position  than  the  children  of  ratepayers 
outside  could  have?— That  could  not  be  expected. 
Those  that  are  not  boarded  out  I certainly  would  like 
to  educate  them,  but  those  that  could  be  comfortably 
boaided  out  I would  prefer  that.  Those  are  the  prin- 
cipal points  I wanted  to  draw  your  attention  to.  I 
heard  a great  many  complaints  in  the  workhouse— as 
I am  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians— that  the 
Master  was  overworked  and  had  too  much  to  do,  and 
there  were  a great  many  complaints  about  the  missing 
of  clothing,  and  some  Guardians  said  it  was  owing 
<to  the  great  amount  of  duty  the  Master  had  to  do ; 
and  some  suggested  if  an  assistant  should  be  appointed 
to  take  special  charge  of  the  stock  of  the  house. 

12968.  We  are  rather  on  another  line — to  see  how 
we  can  get  rid  of  the  Master? — 1 fall  in  with  your 
idea ; and  if  out-door  relief  was  increased  I think  we 
mi"ht  abolish  the  workhouse. 

12969.  Mr.  M'lvor. — You  say  when  the  Poor  Law 
Acts  were  passed  the  population  was  twice  as  great  as 
it  is  now? — Almost. 

12970.  So  that  going  on  a strictly  mathematical 
basis  if  we  had  then  three  unions  in  Louth,  we.  should 
now  only  have  one-and-a-half  ? — Yes  ; but  I qualified 
that  by  saying  that  they  look  now  more  to  the  healthy 
inmates,  and  give  them  a larger  amount  of  cubic  feet 
and  air. 

12971.  I suppose  you  would  put  one  at  Dundalk  and 
half  a one  at  Omeath? — No ; we  would  put  one  at 
Dundalk  and  one  at  Drogheda,  and  make  Ardee  a 
central  institution  for  imbeciles  and  lunatics. 

12972.  You  say  you  consider  it  a great  waste  of 
public  money  to  be  paying  for  the  education  of  the 
children1? — Certainly  not ; that  is  a misconstruction. 

12973.  £120  a year? — I said  £120  a year  is  an  ex- 
travagant amount  of  money  to  spend  for  the  education 
of  about  twenty  children. 


12974.  Don’t  you  know  that  that  is  an  Imperial 
contribution? — Not  altogether. 

12975.  How  much  of  it? — Half  of  the  teacher's 
salary  is  paid  by  the  Treasury  and  the  other  half  by 
the  rates. 

Clerk. — The  whole  of  it. 

12976.  Mr.  M'lvor. — You  are  coming  here  to  give 
information  to  the  Commissioners  and  you  don’t  know 
your  own  business? — I plead  ignorance  on  that  point. 

12977.  From  the  ratepayers’  point  of  view  you  are 
anxious  to  keep  down  rates  ?— Decidedly. 

12978.  But  you  would  like  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  officials? — I did  not  say  a word  about  that. 

12979.  I thought  you  said  you  wanted  another 
Master  ? — No,  an  assistant ; that  is,  if  things  are  not 
changed ; but  I hope  there  will  he  a radical  change 
made  soon,  and  that  all  the  Masters  can  be  dispensed 
with.  I wish  all  lawyers  could  be  dispensed  with,  too. 

12980.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  ratepayers  of  the  Ardee  Union  to  have  their  rates 
increased? — I am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  the 
result  of  the  changes  would  be  increased  rates  for  the 
Ardee  people. 

12981.  But  assuming  it  would  be,  don’t  you  think 
that  unless  some  considerable  advantage  would  be 
gained  it  would  be  an  'injustice  to  the  ratepayers?— 
Even  if  it  were  an  injustice  to  the  ratepayers  of  Ardee 
it  would  confer  a great  boon  on  the  ratepayers  through- 
out the  county,  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses 
in  the  county,  which  would  more  than  counterbalance 
such  a thing. 

12982.  If  you  could  pay  your  rates  out  of  our 
pockets  you  would  like  it? — I would  like  nothing  but 
what  is  just.  I would  leave  injustice  to  the  lawyers. 

12983.  Would  not  somebody  have  to  pay  it? — Yes. 

12984.  Would  it  not  be  a case  of  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul? — Not  necessarily.  What  we  should  look 
to  is  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  greatest  number. 

12985.  Those  are  your  views  about  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration ? — A small  part  of  my  views  I don’t  like 
to  occupy  too  much  time. 


Mr.  Peter  Hughes  examined. 


12986.  Chairman. — In  what  capacity  are  you  giving 
evidence? — As  a Poor  Law  Guardian  of  Dundalk.  The 
only  evidence  I wish  to  give  is  as  regards  rating  be- 
tween the  urban  and  rural  districts.  My  view  is  thal 
the  rating  as  it  at  present  stands  is  fair.  For  this 
reason,  that  the  towns  are  made  the  dumping  ground 
for  people  who  are  done  with  their  labour  in  the 
country.  They  generally  come  into  the  towns. 

12987.  On  the  chance  of  employment? — Yes. 

12988.  And  if  they  don’t  get  it? — They  fall  on  the 
rates. 

12989.  And  you  think  the  union  ought  to  bear  it  ? — 
Certainly ; and  as  regards  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief, 


I don’t  know  of  any  abuses  in  Dundalk  Union  at  least, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  always  a greater 
number  of  rural  Guardians  present  than  there  are  of 
urban  ones.  They  are  watching ; they  won’t  let  any- 
thing be  done  that  is  irregular  ; the  chairman  himself 
self  makes  all  the  orders  when  he  hears  the  evidence. 
I have  not  heard  of  any  case  where  there  was  18s.  a 
week  earned  by  a man  getting  outdoor  relief. 

12990.  That  case  was  quite  new  to  you? — Yes;  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

12991.  It  was  never  raised  in  the  boardroom  ?— Not 
until  I heard  it  to-day. 


Mr.  Bernard  Hamul  examined. 


I am  Chairman  of  the  Urban  District  and  I am  also 
a Guardian  I agree  with  Mr.  Hughes.  What  he 
says  is  quite  true.  A number  of  the  country  people 
come  iq  here,  and  they  are  thrown  on  the  rates,  and 
it  is  only  fair  it  should  be  a union  charge. 

12992.  Chairman. — A great  many  of  them  are 
country  people? — Most  of  them  are.  I kn^w  cases 
myself  where  they  have  come  into  Dundalk,  could  not 
get  employment,  and,  o'f  course,  were  destitute,  and 
they  had  to  get  relief. 

12993.  You  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  pat  them  on 
the  town? — 1 do. 

12994.  Would  these  be  people  who  were  working  in 
the  town  for  a number  of  years? — A good  many  of 
them  are  new  arrivals. 

12995.  When  a man  has  been  working  for  twenty 
years,  he  and  his’  family  living  in  the  town,  would  you 
think  it  fair  that  their  support  should  be  charged  on 
■the  town?— Where  there  is  a man  working  twenty 
years  in  Dundalk  he  generally  has  a permanent  em- 
ployment. 

12996.  That  class  of  people  don’t,  often  come? — Very 
seldom,  except  through  their  own  fault.  Most  of  the 
eases  of  outdoor  relief  in  Dundalk  are  people  who  have 
just  come  into  the  town  lately ; some,  through  sick- 
ness, are  thrown  on  the  rates. 

12997.  Was  .there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  refer 
to?— With  regard  to  the  classification  and  wards  in 


the  workhouse,  I think  it  a great  hardship  for  poor 
people,  who,  perhaps,  from  no  cause  of  their  own,  are 
compelled  to  go  in  there,  to  have  to  mix  up  with  the 
outcasts.  I think  there  should  be  a separate  ward  for 
these  people  to  end  their  days  together. 

12998.  Yon  know  the  workhouses  don’t  at  present 
afford  room  for  that?— I think  there  should  be  in- 
creased accommodation  for  that. 

12999.  If  different  classes  of  inmates  were  sent  to 
different  workhouses,  the  aged  and  infirm  to  one  work- 
house,  you  would  be  able  to  put  what  you  might  call 
the  deserving  in  one  part  of  the  building  and  the  un- 
deserving in  another? — I think  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  should  be  changed. 

13000.  Would  you  approve  of  having  the  infirm 
sent  to  one  institution  ?— It  might  he  too  expensive. 

13001.  I mean  subject  to  economy  resulting  from 
it?— Yes,  I would. 

13002.  Because  in  anything  that  we  recommend  we 
will  have  in  view  economy? — I don’t  think  the  im- 
beciles or  these  suffering  in  that  way  are  properly 
treated  in  a workhouse. 

13003.  You  would  rather  have  them  in'  an  auxiliary 
asylum? — I would.  I believe  they  would  be  better 

treated.  They  are  a bit  hampered  for  space  at  present 
in  Dundalk.  ...  ' 

13004.  There:. is  room  for  some  of  the  classes,  but 
yon  c.anupt  make  fresh  classes  in  the  building?— No. 

3 M 2 ' 
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Mr.  Thomas  Soraghan  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Soraghan. 


I entirely  disagree  with  the  last  two  witnesses. 

13005.  Chairman. — You  are  a rural  Guardian? — 
Yes. 

13006.  What  district  do  you  come  from  ?— Haggards- 
town. 

13007.  What  is  your  view  of  the  area  of  charge  for 
outdoor  relief? — I disagree  with  the  proposition  they 
put  forward  as  regards  out-door  relief,  that  is,  that 
it  is  men  that  go  in  from  the  country  that  are  put  on 
outdoor  relief.  Time  and  again  cases  come  up  where 
Guardians  apply  and  get  outdoor  relief  for  men  with 
their  children  earning  10s.  to  14s.  and  16s.  a week  and 
their  parents  living  with  them,  and  we  were  supposed 
to  give  outdoor  relief.  That  is  a thing  I cannot  un- 
derstand that  we  should  do.  These  men  here  come 
up  and  say  it  is  men  coming  in  fresh  from  the  country 
— young  men  that  are  robbing  tis  of  the  labour.  They 
are  coming  in  to  Dundalk  to  work,  and  those  two  men 
say  these  are  the  men  that  are  on  the  rates  ; no  such 
thing  at  all.  You  know  it  yourself  that  it  is  not  the 
young  men  who  are  coming  into  Dundalk  that  are 
going  on  the  rates.  It  is  men  that  have  spent  their 
good  years  in  Dundalk,  and  gave  their  labour  to  the 
Dundalk  people,  and  then  they  are  thrown  over  on 
the  rural  districts.  I think  we  have  every  right  to 
complain  that  we  should  be  connected  with  Dundalk 
at  all  on  that  account.  I think  there  should  be  a 
rural  and  urban  rating. 

13008.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — Your  position  is  that  you 
provide  these  men,  bring  them  up  until  they  are  fit 
to  earn  a living  for  themselves,  then  they  go  and  give 
their  labour  for  the  best  part  of  their  days  to  the 
town  of  Dundalk,  and  Dundalk,  having  got  their 
labour,  should  support  them  when  they  become  in- 
capacitated ? — Certainly  so. 

13009.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  any  cases  from 
your  own  district,  without  mentioning  the  names  of 
young  men,  or  comparatively  young  men,  coming  here 
to  work,  and  who  afterwards  became  destitute? — Not 
that  I know.  I don’t  know  any,  but  I know  plenty  of 
young  men  who  got  married  in  our  district  and  came 
into  Dundalk  to  work  ; and  I very  often  asked  them 
to  stop  in  the  country,  when  there  was  plenty  of  work, 
because  we  were  starving  for  labourers  in  the  country, 
but  they  like  to  come  into  Dundalk,  and  it  appears 
they  would  rather  come  in  and  work  for  2s.  or  3s.  a 
week  more  than  we  would  give  them  in  the  country, 
but  they  have  their  perquisites  in  the  country,  and 
they  get  nothing  like  them  in  the  town  at  all.  They 
have  potato  ground  and  milk  and  fire  sometimes,  that 
they  have  not  in  Dundalk. 

13010.  And  good  healthy  air? — Certainly  so,  and 
plenty  of  employment, 


13011.  Mr.  Murnagiian.— You  don’t  want  to 
courage  their  coming  into  town? — I do  not  en' 
13012.  Chairman.— Have  they  got  good  ,, 

houses  ? They  have.  There  ,ie  a sood  uuifc  « 
cottages,  and  there  were  contracts  for  nine  01 
given  last  Monday,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  of 
more,  I did  not  care  how  many,  for  it  is  a er  t 
accommodation  to  have  the  people  living  inb 
country.  Then  about  boarding  out  children  It  ■ 
thing  I would  not  tolerate  if  I could  help  it  t0  W 
any  child  reared  in  a workhouse,  no  matter  wW 
cost.  I would  like  them  to  go  out ; if  it  does  not  par 
us  to-day  it  will  pay  those  who  come  after  us  There 
is  one  case  : the  Master  was  asked  what  did  a certain 
family  that  frequented  the  Dundalk  Workhouse  cost 
the  rates,  and  he  said  it  was  over  £3,000.  I bdieve 
it  is  true.  The  father  and  grandfather  and  the  clutches 
from  one  to  the  other  were  all  reared  there,  and  thev 
are  going  there  still.  I would  wish  to  put  before  the 
Commissioners  also  that  all  the  children  belonging  to 
these  people,  the  ins  and  outs,  should  be  left  under 
the  Guardians,  to  take  them  without  their  will  and 
send  them  to  some  school  or  reformatory  to  have  them 
made  better  people. 

13013.  Or  boarded  out?— Or  boarded  out,  that  they 
would  not  be  reared  up  in  the  workhouse  to  be  still  a 
burden  on  the  rates.  Then  the  tramp  question.  I 
did  not  hear  many  going  into  the  tramp  question.  It 
is  becoming  such  a terrible  plague  that  I am  afraid 
wo  will  be  flooded  out  of  the  country  altogether  hy 
them  in  a few  years  more. 

13014.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  that? — It  is  very  bad. 

13015.  The  numbers  are  not  as  heavy  as  that?— I 
have  a right  to  know  it  passing  along  the  road.  There 
is  one  case  of  a tramp,  and  it  appears  he  was  in 
the  workhouse  above  the  night  before.  It  occurred 
the  week  before  last.  He  went  on  by  Louth,  and  went 
into  where  there  was  a woman  washing,  and  said,  “1 
want  money.”  The  woman  said,  “ I have  no  money, 
will  bread  do  you  ?”  " No,  I will  not  have  bread ; give 
mo  a pair  of  boots.”  She  went  and  got  her  husband’s 
second  pair  of  boots  for  fear  of  being  smashed  by  this 
ruffian  and  gave  them  to  him.  I have  that  from  the 
husband  and  woman  on  Saturday  night.  Then  there 
was  that  case — I suppose  you  saw  it  in  the  papers— 
the  Monaghan  case,  where  this  tramp  had  his  arm 
tied  behind  his  back,  pretending  he  was  minus  an 
arm,  and  was  begging  all  day  and  got  drunk  at  night, 
and  the  police  took  him.  He  got  quod  for  sconcing 
on  the  people.  Those  aTe  the  claBS  of  people  I think 
an  eye  should  be  kept  on,  and  not  allow  them  on  the 

13016.  You  would  lock  them  up? — Certainly  so. 


Mr.  P.  R. 
Finigan. 


Mr.  P.  R.  Finigan  examined. 


I am  the  Clerk  of  the  Union  of  Dundalk.  I wish 
to  inform  you  that  the  exceptional  expenditure  during 
the  last  ten  years  on  our  workhouse  would  at  least 
reach  £10,000,  none  of  which  was  paid  out  of  loan  but 
all  out  of  the  rates,  which  would  in  some  way  account 
for  our  being  in  excess  of  Ardee. 

13017.  Chairman. — That  would  be  the  reason  to  a 
considerable  extent? — To  a considerable  extent,  al- 
though, as  Dr.  MacDonnell  pointed  out,  in  the  standard 
year  we  were  2\d.  per  head  under  Ardee.  I have  been 
asked  also  to  mention  to  you  that  the  Guardians  would 
like  that  sec.  7 of  the  Act  of  1883,  whereby  people 


must  now  enter  the  workhouse  before-  being  sent  for 
external  treatment,  might  be  amended,  so  as  to  enable- 
these  people  to  be  sent  on  a doctor’s  certificate;  they 
also  suggest  the  extension  of  the  Casual  Law  Act  of 
1882  to  this  country. 

13018.  That  would  meet  the  last  witness’s  views?— 
To  a large  extent.  The  only  difficulty  as  far  as  J 
could  ascertain  that  we  had  here  in  putting  in  force 
the  existing  Act  would  be  in  proving  that  people  ten 
one  union  for  another  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
relief. 


Mr.  James 
McCarthy 


Mr.  James  M'Oartht  examined. 


I am  here  from  Drogheda,  and  I simply  desire  to 
Bay  that  we  have  no  burning  desire  to  amalgamate 
either  with  Ardee  or  Dundalk. 

13010.  Chairman.— You  are  not  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamation ? — In  the  abstract. 

13020.  But  when  it  comes  to  your  own  union,  do 
your  Guardians  think  that  anything  might  be  done  ? — 
They  think  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
neither  make  for  efficiency  nor  economy.  We  think  it 
is  quite  possible  and  desirable,  so  to  speak,  that  there 
should  be  a large  extension  of  outdoor  relief,  if  it 
could  be  protected  from  abuse ; an  extension  in  this 
sense,  although  it  might  be  regrettable — that  sons  or 
daughters  or  nephews  or  nieces  should  be  subsidised 


) maintain  their  aged  relatives  at  home  instead  of  in 
le  workhouse. 

13021.  That  would  be  virtually  boardi"8 
>ei  and  infirm  people  ?-Of  the  decent  and  deserving 
oor,  and  then  a concentration  of  the  unions  w 
3 posible.  . , 

13022.  You  would  he  rather  afraid  that  nnght 
able  to  abuse? — Yes,  that  is  the  danger. 

13023.  A great  many  poor  families  who  *oidd  “SJ 
ream  of  seeking  the  workhouse  nught  like  “ 

>r  a grant  in  aid  of  their  parents  or 

es,  and  in  some  cases  where  it  would  be  *. 

ossible  for  sons  or  daughters  or  nephews  or  me 
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{ parents  to  maintain  them  at  home  they  would 
stnieffle  to  maintain  them  if  there  was  a grant. 

13024.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that  amendment 
of  the  law  ? — Yes. 

13025.  And  would  the  Guardians  of  Drogheda  be  in 
favour  of  that— was  it  discussed  ?— It  was  privately 
discussed,  but  they  saw  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  that  they  did  not  desire  to  place  their  opinions 

^13026^  Balrothery  Union  comes  near  you? — Yes,  but, 
it  is  closer  to  the  North  Dublin  Union,  in  Dublin. 
We  are  altogether  in  favour  of  educating  the  children 
or  rearing  them  outside  the  workhouse ; as  a matter 
of  fact  we  do  it.  We  are  one  of  the  four  or  five  Meath 
unions  who  have  a joint  school  in  Trim,  but  it  is 
rather  a costly  experiment,  and  I quite  agree  with 
some  observations  that  fell  from  you  to-day,  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  desirable  to  rear  the  children  of  waifs 
and  strays  as  agricultural  labourers  than  to  give  them 
a higher  education,  which  would  probably  bring  them 
into  competition  with  the  children  of  respectable  rate- 
payers. It  costs  something  like  9s.  per  head  per  week 
in  the  Trim  school  to  rear  those  children,  and  we  can 
hoard  them  out,  to  my  mind,  with  equal  efficacy  at 
2s.  6 d.  or  3s.  a week  amongst  the  decent  labouring 
classes  or  perhaps  the  small  farming  classes  of  the 
country. 

13027.  I suppose  those  people  are  glad  to  get  that 


little  sum  of  money? — In  many  cases,  yes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  a competition  for  children 
in  Drogheda  Union,  before  we  joined  the  Meath 
Unions  in  the  Trim  school.  I think  with  much  greater 
economy  and  with  perhaps  equal  advantage  to  the 
children,  they  might  be  boarded  out.  Those  are  my 
own  opinions.  In  case  you  decided  to  amalgamate  the 
unions  and  provide  for  the  respectable  poor  amongst 
their  own  families  and  connections,  you  might  abolish 
the  present  system  of  relieving  officers  and  replace  it 
by  district  nurses,  who  would  be  the  pay-mistresses 
of  these  people  district  nursing.  • 

13028.  Who  would  be  the  pay-masters  of  these 
people? — The  district  nurses. 

13029.  That  would  be  too  heavy  a job  for  a district 
nurse? — It  is  not  a heavy  job  at  all,  and  many  of  us 
think  they  would  give  a better  idea  of  a healthy 
locality  than  the  present  relieving  officers. 

13030.  You  could  hardly  expect  her  to  take  money 
about  and  be  a pay-master? — We  don’t  think  it  would 
be  heavy. 

13031.  Have  your  relieving  officers  large  district*? 
— They  have. 

13032.  How  many  have  you  got  ? — Four ; but  now, 
in  this  age  of  bicycles,  we  think  it  quite  possible  for 
a woman  to  supervise  the  district.  Some  of  us  do.  I 
have  not  heard  the  suggestion  from  any  other  union, 
and  I would  like  to  place  it  before  you. 


Dr.  Latest  examined. 


13033.  Chairman. — You  come  to  tell  ns  something  . 
about  your  hospital  ? — Yes,  sir ; I think  it  would  be 
advisable  that  union  hospitals  should  be  separated 
from  workhouses  proper,  and  they  should  also  change 
the  name,  and  go  under  the  name  of  district  hospitals. 

13034.  And  take  them  away  from  the  supervision  of 
officials  who  look  after  the  ordinary  able-bodied? — 
Yes;  have  them  as  far  as  possible  distinct  and 
separate. 

13035.  Numbers  of  people  have  very  strong  objec- 
tions to  go  to  them  as  they  are ; at  present  the  name 
is  not  inviting.  About  the  lunatics  ? — 1 don’t  consider 
workhouses  are  suitable  places  for  them. 

13036.  They  cannot  be  cured  ? — They  cannot  be  ; and 
they  are  very  much  overcrowded  on  the  female  side. 
Of  course,  we  have  no  consumption  accommodation. 

13037.  I suppose  the  best  plan  for  that  would  be 
some  central  institution  serving  a considerable  area. 
You  would  not  think  of  one  for  a small  county  like 
Lonth?— You  could  either  have  a county  institution 
or  an  inter-county — a number  of  counties  joined. 

13038.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  is  there  much 
phthisis  about  this  district?- -A  very  great  deal.  It 
is  very  alarming,  the  amount  of  it. 

13039.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  it  on  the  increase? — I think 
it  is.  Of  course,  I have  not  very  long  experience,  but 
in  my  experience  I think  it  is  on  the  increase. 

13040.  Do  yon  find  it  possible  to  have  cases  isolated 
at  home  ? — Some  could  ; but  they  don’t  do  it.  You 
may  instruct  a person  to  carry  on  an  open-air  treat- 
ment, but  the  next  time  you  go  there  you  will  find 
they  are  afraid  of  the  draught. 

13041.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  in  a sanatorium 
for  a few  months  they  could  carry  out  the  treatment 
at  home? — The  education  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
them. 

13042.  If  they  once  saw  they  were  improved,  by  the 
treatment? — They  would  be  tempted  to  continue  it. 

13043.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  it  not  a characteristic 
of  that  disease  that  those  afflicted  with  it  don’t  think 
they  have  it? — A medical  man  would  very  soon  tell 
them  they  had  it.  But,  to  begin  with,  I would  make 
consumption  a notifiable  disease,  not  to  the  local 
authority,  but  to  the  central  authority;  and  if  a 


patient  could  not  carry  out  the  treatment  in  their  own 
home  I would  give  them  the  option  of  carrying  out  the 
open-air  treatment  or  go  to  a sanatorium ; I would 
compel  them  to  go  to  the  sanatorium. 

13044.  That  might  be  a large  order? — It  is  a very 
alarming  disease.  One  case  in  the  district  tend*  to 
spread  it  about. 

13045.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  refuse  patients  admis- 
sion to  the  union  hospital  suffering  from  consump- 
tion?— We  don’t  encourage  them  to  come  in ; we  don’t 
refuse  them ; we  have  not  the  accommodation  for 
them. 

13046.  If  you  were  asked  about  a case  going  in, 
would  you  say  you  would  not  take  it? — I would  recom- 
mend them  not  to  come. 

13047.  Have  you  told  the  Guardians  that? — I don’t- 
think  I have. 

13048.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  inform  them  how 
you  stand  at  present  with  regard  to  consumption? — 
They  are  quite  aware  of  it. 

13049.  Do  you  know  that  some  months  ago  they 
proposed  to  build  wards  for  consumptives? — -It  was  be- 
fore my  time. 

13050.  Some  person  proposed  that  they  should  wait 
and  see  could  they  get  some  disused  building  in  the 
county? — I don’t  think  consumptive  wards  in  con- 
nection with  the  workhouse  would  be  suitable.  It 
would  be  belter  to  have  them  separate  and  distinct, 
and  treat  it  as  a highly  infectious  disease.  I also 
think  that  consumption  is  not  only  a local  hut  a 
national  evil,  and  the  State  should  contribute  to  the: 
upkeep  of  any  such  establishment. 

13051.  Have  yon  an  operation  room? — We  have  not.. 

13052.  Do  you  think  one  should  be  in  connection; 
with  the  infirmary? — I would  not  say  in  connection' 
with  Hie  infirmary  here,  considering  we  have  a county 
infirmary;  but  if  there  was  not  a county  hospital', 
there  certainly  should  be. 

13053.  You  think  the  operation  cases  should  be 
transferred  to  the  county  infirmary,  where  they  could 
be  performed  easily? — Yes,  in  this  particular  union. 

13054.  Chairman. — There  would  be  very  few  cases 
you  could  not  transfer? — Very  few;  we  might  say 
none. 


The  sitting  terminated. 


i'cb.  8,  1904. 
Mr.  James 
M'Carthy. 


D-'.  Laver) , 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


Feb.  10^1904.  TWENTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY 

10th,  1904. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Navan. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coev  Bigger. 


Colonel  Nugent  T.  Everard,  d.l.,  examined. 


13055.  Chairman. — Would  you  prefer  to  answer 
Col. Nugent T.  questions  asked  by  us  or  to  make  a statement? — Per- 
verard.  haps  if  you  would  allow  me  to  answer  questions  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Committee  of  the  County  Council 
appointed  for  the  purpose  decided  they  should  be 
answered,  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment. I presume  you  have  the  queries  here  ? 

13056.  I have?— In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we 
state  we  are  of  opinion  it  is  expedient  to  dissolve  one 
or  more  unions  in  the  county,  which  would  be  effected 
by  amalgamation. 

13057.  Do  you  indicate  the  unions,  or  prefer  not  to? 
— We  found  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  a unanimous  con- 
clusion as  to  the  unions  that  should  be  dissolved,  and 
we  thought  it  would  be  for  the  Commission,  after 
..  having  heard  the  evidence,  to  decide  that  particular 
point.  Then  as  to  the  second  query,  we  answer  that  as 
under  Section  76  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Act  of  1898  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  auxiliary  asylum 
in  the  county  without  the  co-operation  of  the  counties 
, of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  which  counties,  with 

Meath,  form  the  asylum  district  of  Mullingar  Lunatic 
Asylum,  we  consider,  even  if  the  law  were  changed,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an 
auxiliary  asylum  without  the  co-operation  of  the  ad- 
joining counties. 

13058.  1 don’t  see  exactly  why  you  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  an  auxiliary  asylum  ? — That  is  our 
reading  of  Section  76. 

13059.  But  we  are  not  tied  to  the  existing  law.  We 
can  recommend  changes  in  the  law  ? — We  speak  of  the 
law  as  it  stands,  and  we  have  found  that  the  counties 
in  the  same  district’  decline  to  entertain  the  opinion. 
Perhaps  .it  would  be  better  not  to  go  into  readings  of 
the  Act.  We  have  an  opinion  here. 

13060.  We  can  suggest  reforms  of  the  Act? — The 
reason  why  we  think,  even  if  the  law  were  changed,  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  have  an  auxiliary  asylum  for 
the  Co.  Meath  alone 'is,  in  the  first  place,  the  number 
of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  our  present  workhouse  consists 
-of  too  small  a number. 

13061.  Is  the  Mullingar  Asylum  overcrowded? — It 
:is,  but  we  would  not  suggest 

13062.  You  would  not  be  restricted  to  Meath  luna- 
tics: you  could  have  them  from  elsewhere? — I am 
taking  it  for  the  county  only,  because  the  other  counties 
in  the  same  district  decline  to  be  associated  in  an 
auxiliary  asylum.  The  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots 
in  the  five  unions  of  the  Co.  Meath,  that’  is  those  that 
are  really  in  the  Co.  Meath,  number  only  105,  and 
therefore  the  expense  of  an  adequate  staff,  with  a quali- 
fied medical  officer,  would  be  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  lunatics  to  be  confined  in  that 
auxiliary  asylum. 

. 13063.  That  auxiliary  asylum  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  central  district  asylum,  and  would  not  be  limited 
to  the  105  lunatics  in  the  Co.  Meath  1 — If  there  was  a 
district  asylum  for  the  counties  in  the  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  district  of  Mullingar,  that  would  be  quite  satis- 
factory, because  that  would  provide  a sufficient  number 
of  inmates  to  support  the  asylum  without  bearing  too 
heavily  on  the  rates.  Another  reason  why  we  object  to 
the  auxiliary  asylum  for  the  county,  or  for  even  a com- 
bination of  counties,  is  that  the  capitation  grant  would 
only  amount  to  2s. 

13064.  But  if  the  capitation  grant  were  raised  to  4s.  ? 
—If  it  were  raised  to  4s.,  there  could  be  no  further 
objection  on  that  score.  There  is  another  point,  as  you 
ask  for  amendments  in  the  law  as  to  the  admission  of 
lunatics  and  idiots.  As  yon  are  aware,  that  question 
has  been  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  you  will 
just  allow  me  to  read  a portion  of  Mr.  Gerald  Bal- 
four’s answer,  which  was  given  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1896,  to  the  question:  it  is  as  follows:— “It  is 


sent  to  the  lunatic  wards,  and  the  Local  Govern"? 
Board  often  pointed  out  to  the  Guardians  this  is  not  a 
desirable  arrangement.  It  has  been  frequently L 
plained  m answer  to  questions  in  this  House,  that 
destitute  persons  of  unsound  minds  are  sent  to  Irish 
workhouses  without  either  legal  warrant  or  committal 
and  if  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  they  are 
detained  and  not  allowed  to  take  their  discharge.”  That 
is  a point  which,  it  is  admitted,  requires  amendment 
because  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  inconvenient  per! 
son  from  being  brought  into  the  lunatic  ward  of  a 
workhouse  and  left  there  as  a person  unable  to  take 
care  of  himself.  That  is  not  supported  necessarily  by 
any  sworn  evidence,  and  I need  hardly  say  when  once 
•a  lunatic  or  supposed  lunatic  is  brought  into  the  luna- 
tic wards  of  our  workhouses,  there  is  no  doubt  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  his  ever  getting  out,  because  the 
mere  sense  of  injury  from  being  placed  among  a lot  of 
lunatics  and  idiots  of  the  various  kinds  kept  there  would 
he  very  likely,  if  he  had  any  tendency  that  way,  to 
derange  his  intellect.  In  any  event  I think  there  is  no 
case,  or  hardly  any  case,  of  recovery  and  discharge  from 
any  of  the  lunatic  wards. of  the  workhouses,  as  far  as 
I am  aware. 

13065.  Don’t  you  think  the  best  way  would  be  that  no 
patients  should  be  admitted  into  the  workhouses  at  all  ? 
— Certainly.  That  is  one  reason  why  I am  in  favour  of 
an  addition  to  the  Mullingar  District  Asylum. 

13066.  Or  the  provision  of  an  auxiliary  asylum,  if 
it  can  be  managed  at  a more  economical  rate  1 — If  pos- 
sible. Then,  in  answer  to  the  third  question,  we  state 
that,  with  or  without  any  dissolution  of  a union,  it 
would  be  possible,  by  an  arrangement  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  any  class  or  classes  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse 
of  another  union,  to  make  better  provision  for  classifi- 
cation and  treatment  of  the  inmates  chargeable  to  said 
union.  I think  we  may  exclude  the  classes  of  lunatics 
and  idiots  from  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
because  I have  already  dealt  with  them.  Yon  have 
first  of  all  the  sick,  then  you  have  the  infirm,  and  then 
you  have  the  question  of  vagrants 

13067.  The  children  ? — The  children  are  provided  for 
in  this  county  by  a district  industrial  school,  so  that 
is  why  we  don’t  take  them  into  account.  Tire  boarding- 
out  of  pauper  children  is  practised  in  all  the  unions,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief.  With  regard  to  the  sick,  I don’t 
think  any  of  the  workhouses  are  provided  with  a proper 
operating-room. 

13068.  Before  you  go  into  the  details,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  your  infirmaries  or  local 
hospitals,  as  at  present  existing,  or  do  you  think  some 
could  be  closed  ? — No  ; I am  of  opinion  that  by  the 
unions  combining  on  the  same  principle  as  they  com- 
bine to  send  the  children  to  Trim  Industrial  School, 
and  having  representation  on  the  Board  of  the  parti- 
cular workhouse  that  accommodates  these  inmates,  that 
it  would  he  sufficient. 

13069.  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  that  the  sick  will 
come  from  Oldcastle  to  Navan? — I do,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  no  part  of  Meath,  as  far  as  I can 
measure  it  on  the  map,  more  than  six  statute  miles 
from  a railway  station,  and  every  railway  station  is 
connected  with  Navan. 


13070.  You  cannot  take  the  sick  by  railway;  there 
are  a great  many  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases 
you  cannot  move  by  railway?— I think  they  can  be  as 
easily  moved  by  railway  as  at  present,  but- — 

13071.  If  put  on  the  railway  at  the  door  of  their  own 
houses  and  taken  to  hospital  it  might'  be  possible,  but 
you  could  not  move  them  in  practice  by  rail  between 
widely-separated  places.  That  is  never  permitted  by 
surgeons  if  it  can  he  avoided? — To  be  put  on  rail? 
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13072.  Removal  by  rail  is  not  a recognised  way  of 
removing  the  sick  to  hospital? — I am  afraid  I have 
ken  moved  that  way  myself. 

13073.  Very  likely,  where  there  is  no  choice? — There 
happened  to  be  no  choice.  But  what  I would  suggest, 
in  addition  to  the  provision  of  one  large  district  hos- 
pital for  the  Co.  Meath,  is  that  we  should  have  district 
nurses  appointed  who  could  render  their  first  aid. 

13074.  In  the  people’s  own  homes  ? — Yes  ; render  first 
aid  in  cases  of  accidents,  so  that  patients  could  be 
safely  carried  with  a broken  leg,  put  temporarily  in 
splints,  and  could  be  safely  removed,  whether  by  road 
or  by  rail,  to  the  central  hospital.  As  a matter  of  fact 
—I  speak  under  correction,  of  course — nearly  all  serious 
cases  of  accident  are  treated  in  the  county  infirmary  or 
sent  to  Dublin  to  the  hospitals  there,  because  there  are 
no  facilities  for  serious  operations  in  the  workhouse 
hospitals. 

13075.  A great  many  big  operations  are  carried  out 
in  workhouse  hospitals,  although  the  facilities  are  not 
as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  ? — I dare  say  they  are,  but 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  can  be  carried  out  with 
a fair  chance  of  success,  owing  to  the  insanitary  sur- 
roundings. Then  in  regard  to  the  infirm,  I cannot  see 
any  difficulty  in  those  people  who  have  become  infirm 
through  age  being  brought  to  a central  workhouse  by 
rail. 

13076.  Certainly  there  is  no  difficulty? — By  rail  or 
otherwise  ; and  I think  perhaps  this  would  be  an  occa- 
sion on  which  I should  mention  the  enormous  accom- 
modation which  there  is  in  the  workhouses  of  the 
county.  I have  taken  the  .five  which  are  actually  in 
the  county — Dunshaughlin,  Kells,  Navan,  Oldcastle, 
and  Trim,  and  those  five  have  accommodation  for  4,507 
inmates. 

13077.  That  is  nominal? — That  is  what  they  were' 
built  to  accommodate. 

13078.  That,  of  course,  is  hot  their  present  accom- 
modation?— The  actual  number  in  those  workhouses  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1901,  which  is  the  last 
return  furnished  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
amounted  to  851,  and  of  those  105  were  lunatics  and. 
idiots,  which,  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  presumed  we  shall 
eventually  remove.  Therefore  it  would  leave  about  750 
to  be  dealt  with,  which  could  be  accommodated  in 
almost  any  workhouse  within  the  county.  I think  I 
have  answered  number  3.  Number  4,  that  inasmuch 
as  an  amalgamation  of  unions  will  tend  to  increase  the 
already  overmanned  Boards  of  Guardians,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  necessity  for  such  a change  in  the 
law  as  would  reduce  the  present  numerical  strength  of 
our  Boards  of  Guardians.  You  are  aware  we  have  two 
Guardians  appointed  for  each,  district  electoral  divi- 
sion. Of  course  that  number  would  be  entirely  un- 
wieldy if  the  unions  were  amalgamated,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  one  should  be  appointed  in  each  district. 

13079.  What  you  suggest  is  really  that  there  should 
be  a county  workhouse  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  an- 
other county  workhouse  for  the  sick? — That  would  be 
my  opinion  individually.  As  I have  already  men- 
tioned, we  could  not  particularise. 

13080.  You  would  keep  up  two  workhouses,  one  for 
the  sick  and  the  other  for  the  feeble  and  healthy? — 
Yes,  with  the  addition  of  district  nurses,  and  of  course 
the  fever  hospital  would  have  to  be  maintained ; but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  as  it  is  so  very  seldom  used  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  have  a caretaker  and  his  wife,  and  tele- 
graph to  Dublin  when  necessary  for  any  nurses.  That 
would  not  be  a very  heavy  charge  on  the  individual 
unions. 

13081.  Could  you  give  us  any  evidence  as  to  what 
places  the  central  institutions  will,  according  to  your 
scheme,  be  placed  in  ? — Of  course  Navan,  that  is  the 
most  central,  and  Kells  also,  or  Trim.  Kells  is  served 
more  by  two  railways  than  Trim,  but  either  of  those 
would  make  a very  good  second.  I am  leaving  out  of 
account  Drogheda,  because  that  is  more  Louth.  As  to 
question  Number  5,  whether  any  extra  accommodation 
is  wanted,  we  think  not. 

13082.  For  hospital  ? — For  any  purpose. 

13083.  That  was  meant  for  hospital? — Then  as  to 
question  Number  6,  whether  any  administrative  and 
financial  changes  are  desirable,  we  thought  that  was 
rather  a hypothetical  (question. 

13084.  That  would  include  any  idea  that  might  be 
floating  in  the  minds  of  people  ?— ’ There  are  two  ways 
fl?  which  the  system 

13085.  You  could  there  discuss  anything  about  the 
urea  of  charge,  if  you  think  any  amendment'  would  be 
under  that  head? — There  are  two  systems 
absolutely  distinct.  You  can  amalgamate  two  unions 
fly  dissolving  one  of  the  Boards,  or  dissolve  both  Boards 


and  then  having  a union  of  the  two,  but  there  is  an-  p b 10  igo4 
other  way,  and  that  is  by  combining  several  unions  for  ' _L 
distinct  purposes,  in  which  case  you  would  retain  the  Col.NugentT. 
Boards  as  they  stand  for  local  purposes,  such  as  giving  Everard. 
out-door  relief.  Then,  as  far  as  the  payment  by 
patients  is  concerned,  we  think  that  they  should  be 
made  to  pay  according  to  their  means. 

13085.  That  is  that  the  Board  should  have  authority 
to  fix  how  much  they  could  pay  without  hardship,  and 
recover  it  according  ’to  law  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  meaning 
of  our  answer.  Then  as  to  the  treatment  of  our  vagrant 
poor,  generally  known  as  tramps  or  casuals,  our  answer 
is  that  the  labour  test  should  be  rigorously  enforced ; 
and  we  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  labour  colonies. 

They  have  had  some  experience  of  those  colonies  in 
Scotland,  and  they  have  answered  admirably  well  and 
are  almost  self-supporting,  but  that  hardly  comes  under 
your  purview  at  present. 

13087.  Oh,  it  would? — I think  that  would  be  ex- 
tremely important,  if  we  could  obtain  direct  evidence 
supported  by  figures  as  to  the  financial  working  of  the 
scheme  in  Scotland. 

13088.  I am  glad  you  have  mentioned  it;  we  will 
look  it  up?— But  I think  that  the  easy  distances  our 
workhouses  are  placed  from  one  another  is  a great  in- 
ducement to  vagrant  life. 

13089.  Short  stages? — Yes,  short  stages,  and  prac- 
tically no  labour  test ; and  the  bath  test  is  not  always 
applied.  In  fact  in  some  workhouse  I dare  say  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  every  one  a bath  without 
running  great  risk  of  the  vagrants’  life,  because  they 
have  no  means  of  heating  the  water  sufficiently. 

13090.  I know  it  would  be  impossible  in  most  work- 
houses? — So  I think  some  very  great  change  in  the 
practice,  at  any  rate,  would  be  required. 

13091.  Would  you  approve  of  an  assimilation  of  the 
law  to  the  English  law,  which  enables  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians to  detain  vagrants  in  the  workhouse  for  a certain 
time  in  accordance  with  the  frequency  of  their  visits  ? — 

I think  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  both  for  and 
against  that  question — making  them  do  work. 

13092.  They  could  have  the  discretion  ; they  need  not 
enforce  it? — We  find  a great'  many  who  would  like  to. 
live  in  the  workhouses  altogether. 

13093.  Of  the  tramps  ?— -Yes. 

13094.  That  is  quite  novel? — A great  many  of  them1 
who  only  come  out  at  times ; they  think  they  can  do- 
more  business  outside. 

13095.  But  still  most'  of  them  are  people  with  a taste  • 
for  a vagrant  life  ? — That  is  quite  so  ; and,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  hereditary. 

13096.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  amendment  of 
the  law  that  would  give  the  Guardians  the  power  to- 
detain  these  people  if  necessary,  and  even  go  so  far  as 
to  fake  their  children  from  them  and  bring  them  up  - 
reputably  ?— Certainly,  I think  the  children  of  vagrants 
ought  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  they  ought  to  be 
brought  up,  at  any  rate,  with  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing a trade  or  calling  of  some  sort.  I am  not  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  the  system  at  present  practised  of 
the  district  school,  because  I have  seen  other  systems 
that  are  more  successful ; that  is  where  the  district 
school  is  only  used  as  a place  where  they  learn  trades, 
but  they  live  in  what  are  practically  cottage  homes  in 
small  companies  under  a respectable  woman,  who  looks 
after  them. 

13097.  And  is  there  out-door  employment? — No; 
that  is  for  learning  the  same  trades  that  they  learn  at 
present  at  the  school,  that  is  baking,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making. But  they  have  some  conception  of  what  a 
home  life  is.  They  live  in  small  numbers  under  some- 
body who  is  capable  of  giving  them  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  a mother. 

13098.  Do  you  think  that  that  cottage  home  system 
is  an  expensive  one  ? — It  is  found  not  to  be  more  expen- 
sive. I object  altogether  to  the  barrack  life,  which,  I 
think,  quite  unfits  a man  in  after  life  to  care  about  a 
home  of  his  own. 

13099.  Do  you  apply  that  system  to  your  own  school 
at  Trim  ? — I am  afraid  that  some  of  them  have  come 
back  to  the  workhouses,  but  a great  many  of  them  have 
been  respectable,  and  are  making  respectable,  members 
of  society ; but  it  has  not  had  a sufficiently  long  trial  to 
say  what  would  be  the  average  result. 

13100.  Had  you  anything  to  say  about  a county  in- 
firmary ? — No,  nothing,  except  that  it  supplies  a great 
need  in  the  county,  because  the  more  respectable  classes 
object,  I dare  say  for  sentimental  reasons,  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  hospital,  and  a great  many  for  the 
reason  that'  they  think  they  are  better  treated  in  the 
county  infirmary,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  more  facili- 
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Peb.  10  1904.  ^es  f°r  classifying  them,  and  certainly  there  is  a better 
— L ' opportunity  of  operating  successfully  in  the  county  in- 
Col. Nugent T.  Urinary. 

Everard.  13101.  Dr.  Bigger. — Has  it  quite  sufficient  means  : 

are  its  funds  large  enough? — No,  I think  they  ought  to 
be  increased. 

13102.  What  is  the  county  grant? — I think  it  is 

£1,200. 

13103.  Are  there  many  subscribers  outside  that? — 
No,  very  few  now  ; since  the  Board  consists  of  elected 
members  by  the  County  Council  the  donations  have 
fallen  off.  They  seem  to  think  it  ought  to  be  supported 
entirely  by  the  county  rates. 

13104.  Do  you  receive  money  from  some  patients  ? — 
Not  very  much.  You  will  have  more  evidence  from  the 
medical  officer.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much, 
but  I notice  very  often  the  pay  wards  are  nearly  empty. 

13105.  Do  you  not  take  payment  from  the  ordinary 
patients  not  in  pay  wards  ? — No ; the  same  qualifica- 
tions for  the  workhouse  apply  to  the  county  infirmary, 
that  is  to  say  no  ticket  can  be  given  to  any  man  who  is 
able  to  pay. 

13106.  You  have  no  special  wards  set  apart  for  con- 
sumptive patients? — No,  that  is  a very  great  need. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I think  we  ought  to  have,  at 
any  rate,  a grant  for  buildings,  to  be  able  to  add  one. 

13107.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  connection  with 
the  county  infirmary,  or  would  it  be  in  connection  with 
the  district  hospitals  ? — I should  prefer  it  being  in  con- 
nection with  the  district  hospital,  because  the  accom- 
modation is  not  very  large  at  the  infirmary,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  easy  to  add  very  largely  to  it, 
the  space  being  limited. 

13108.  What  I meant  to  say,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  have  one  sanatorium  for  the  whole  county,  separate 
and  not  in  connection  with  the  county  infirmary  ; sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  on  a good  site  ? — Yes,  for  the  reason 
you  don’t  propose  to  have  two,  and  there  are  a large 
number  of  consumptive  patients  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  anything. 

13109.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  get  them  into  hospi- 
tal, so  that  you  might  present  the  spread  of  disease? — 
Certainly. 

13110.  Consumption  is  a very  infectious  disease? — 
Very. 

13111.  You  mentioned  something  about  district  nurs- 
ing. Do  you  think  you  would  have  the  district  nurses 
in  connection  with  any  hospital  ? — I don’t  think  it  is 
necessary.  The  district  nurses  can  be  appointed  now 
if  a certain  sum  is  guaranteed  or  collected  in  any  dis- 
trict. 

13112.  That  is  the  jubilee  nursing  you  are  referring 
to  ? — Yes. 

13113.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a benefit  to  have 
them  in  connection  with  the  district  hospital,  where 
you  could  perhaps  get  the  patients  to  come  into  it  more 
easily  if  they  thought  their  cases  could  be  treated 
there  ? — I think  it  would  be.  I think  it  would  be  very 
•desirable. 

13114.  Where  they  could  be  relieved,  and  so  on ; 
where  the  nurses  could  change  with  the  district  nurses, 

. some  system  like  that? — I think  it  would. 

13115.  Mr.  Mgrnaghan. — You  say  you  think  one 
• district  hospital  and  the  infirmary  would  do  for  the 
■ county  of  Meath  ? — As  far  as  the  accommodation  at  pre- 
sent stands  it  would  be  absolutely  ample. 

13116.  No  doubt  as  far  as  numbers,  but  would  it  not 
be  a.  disadvantage  for  the  localities  not  to  have  some 
hospital  in  their  midst.  For  instance  now,  if  you  take 
places  like  Dunsliaughlin,  Kells,  or  Oldcastle,  would 
not  some  hospital  be  needed  for  the  sick  in  these 
districts  ? — I have  suggested  that  cases  of  serious  illness 
ought  in  any  case  be  brought  to  a hospital,  but  that 
cases  less  serious  could  be  treated  in  their  own  homes 
if  you  had  district  nurses ; and  any  serious  cases,  I 
won’t'  say  all  serious  cases,  but  a large  proportion  of 
the  serious  cases,  are  brought  at  present  to  the  county 
infirmary  at  Navan. 

13117.  But  would  the  homes  of  those  people  be  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  nursing? — That  is  hardly  a 
question  I could  answer  directly,  but  I think  there  are 
■oertain  cases  that  could  be  treated  in  their  own  homes. 
It  is  not  every  home  where  you  could  treat  serious  cases, 
but  I think,  under  the  direction  of  a district  nurse, 
•sanitary  provision  could  be  made  in  almost  any  home. 

13118.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
retain  hospitals,  in  the  places  where  they  are  now,  hos- 
pitals of  an  inexpensive  character? — I don’t  know 
exactly  where  you  could  draw  the  line ; if  you  have  a 


central  hospital,  which  is  within  at  any  rate 
sixteen  miles  at  furthest  from  any  portion  n?”  I* 
county,  and  lines  of  rail  coming  from  all  parts  to  fk 
centre,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  have  more  ti,, 
that  one.  laat> 

13119.  But  there  is  a difficulty  in  movinv  ;l,Q  „• , 
especially  if  their  illness  is  very  acute  ?J()f  co"^ 
there  are  some  cases  that  could  not  be  moved  a mii«rSe 

13120.  Would  it  be  f.it  to  these  loeelitie,  S t.t. 
away  from  them  the  accommodation  for  the  sick  it! 
they  have  at  present  ?— That  would  be  against  all 
change  or  centralisation.  u 

13121.  Chairman. — As  regards  sick  people?— A,  >*. 
gards  sick  people. 

13122.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Can  you  really  centralis 
the  sick  ?— I think  you  could.  y centralise 

13123.  If  some  inexpensive  system  were  retained  in 
the  place  where  the  hospitals  are  now,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  better  than  to  compel  the  sick  to  go  to  some 
central  point  m the  county  ? — I think  it  would  be  too 
expensive,  if  you  were  to  have  every  modern  improve- 
ment, as  in  a district  hospital. 

13124.  Chaieman.— Not  so  much  as  that.  Every 
modern  improvement  would  be  very  expensive,  but  with 
tire  dispensary  doctor  to  look  after  the  small  hospital 
that  would  be  for  urgent  cases  ? — That  is  what  I call  a 
cottage  hospital. 

13125.  A district  hospital — say  under  forty  beds  • say 
about  thirty  beds  l—1 That  would  be  an  economy  on  the 
present  system. 

13126.  The  cost  of  locomotion  is  considerable,  the 
danger  is  serious,  and  every  locality  should  have,  as 
far  as  possible,  equal  advantages? — I think  a small 
cottage  hospital  would  be  useful  for  the  first  treatment, 
and  then,  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  recovered,  to 
be  moved,  they  could  be  moved  to  the  district  hospital. 
I agree  in  so  far  as  the  cottage  hospital  might  be  an 
auxiliary  to  the  central  hospital. 

13127.  Almost  every  witness  we  have  heard  has  in- 
sisted that  there  should  be  accommodation  for  the  sick 
in  the  place  where  the  accommodation  is  at  present, 
and  I may  say  you  are  the  first  one  to  advocate  one  cen- 
tral infirmary  for  the  county,  and  I was  just  wishing 
to  know  why  it  was  that  you  hit  upon  that  idea?— 
Because  the  means  of  communication  are  ample. 

13128.  And  the  county  is  not  large  ? — The  county  is 
not  very  large. 

13129.  Districts  like  the  Hill  of  Down  would  have  to 
go  to  Dublin  before  they  could  come  here? — There 
would  be  a difficulty  there.  It  would  be  a long  railway 
journey.  If  you  take  Carlow  : that  is  something  about 
half  the  size  of  Meath,  and  one  workhouse  is  sufficient 
for  that  county. 

13130.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  has  three  hospitals?— I was 
not  aware  there  were  three. 

Chairman. — And  other  unions  have  part  of  the 
county. 

13131.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Have  you  had  much 
experience  of  the  colony  system  ? — No,  I have  only 
heard  a general  report  about  them.  I have  never  seen 
one  of  them,  but  I have  heard  a very  favourable  report. 

Yes.  We  have  had  some  testimony  in  other  places 
in  regard  to  it. 

13132.  Chairman. — Would  your  idea  be  that  the  Co. 
Meath  should  be  one  Poor  Law  Union,  that  all  the 
unions,  even  such  as  Drogheda,  that  have  portion  of  the 
Co.  Meath,  should  come  into  what  you  might  call  the 
county  union  ? — No  ; my  idea  is  exclude  Drogheda  alto- 
gether. 

13133.  You  would  only  take  in  those  workhouses  that 
are  really  in  the  county? — Precisely. 

13134.  That  would  exclude  Oldcastle? — No. 

13135.  A great  deal  of  Cavan  is  in  Oldcastle?— Of 
course  if  it  would  be  more  convenient'  for  the  inmate 
of  the  Oldcastle  Workhouse  to  go  to  Cavan,  that  would 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

13136.  You  don't  take  the  county  as  a unit?— Not 
altogether. 

13137.  You  concede  it  would  he  a considerable  con- 
venience if  it  were  taken  ? — I think  it  would.  My  idea 
was  we  should  maintain  the  present  Poor  Law  Boards 
for  certain  purposes,  such  as  the  administration  of  out- 
door relief,  and  they  should  combine,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Trim  district  school,  for  the  purpose 
of  centralising  their  sick,  and  their  infirm,  and  also 
their  idiots  and  imbeciles. 

13138.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  ?— Nothing 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Dr.  L.  Finegan  examined. 


13139.  Chairman. — You  are  Medical  Officer  of  the 
"Workhouse,  and  also  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  County 
Infirmary. 

13140.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Everard 
just  now  as  to  having  one  hospital  for  the  unions  that 
are  wholly  contained  in  the  Co.  Meath.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  a good  idea  1 — In  the  main  I would  agree 
with  most  of  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Everard. 

13141.  So  far  as  regards  the  removal  of  the  sick  such 
long  distances? — I think  that  the  removal  of  the  sick 
can  be  very  well  accomplished. 

13142.  You  think  it  could  ? — I do ; and  talking  about 
taking  in  the  Oldcastle  Union  in  part,  the  people  who 
are  not  very  ill  can  quite  well  come  half-way  from  here 
to  Oldcastle,  and  vice  versa. 

13143.  Would  you  put  them  into  an  ambulance  to  do 
that  distance.  You  think  if  you  had  a really  good 
ambulance  they  could  go  the  rest  of  the  way  without 
much  injury? — Certainly,  I think  so,  if  you  have  a 

nier  ambulance.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  may  have 
o that  now,  or  very  near  it,  in  out-of-the-way  dis- 
tricts. 

13144.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  far? — I would  say  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles. 

13145.  Have  you  any  ambulance  doing  that  at  pre- 
sent?— Not  quite  that  distance,  but  they  have  to  come 
from  Slane  at  present,  eight  miles  from  Navan. 

13146.  With  an  ambulance? — With  an  ambulance. 
Not  a perfect,  but  a fairly  good,  one  ; and  they  come. 
13147.  In  connection  with  idle  workhouse  ? — Yes. 
13148.  Chairman. — You  think  they  could  come  from 
Dunboyne  to  Navan  ; how  far  would  that  be? — That 
would  be  a long  journey — seventeen  miles — but  they  are 
much  nearer  Dublin  there. 

13149.  But  they  would  not  have  any  right  of  admis- 
sion in  Dublin.  They  are  in  Dunshaughlin  Union 
there?— Of  course  very  bad  cases,  I don’t  think,  could 
be  removed  for  long  distances.  What  I would  be  in 
favour  of  is,  in  each  district  where  you  have  a fever 
hospital  at  present,  maintain  that  hospital  as  a small 
hospital. 

13150.  As  a general  hospital? — Not  as  a general  hos- 
pital, I won’t  say,  except  you  may  maintain  it  for  acute 
cases. 

13151.  If  a fever  case  comes  in  there  after  an  hour’s 
notice?— Some  acute  cases  are  contagious  diseases.  You 
may  look  on  pneumonia  and  most  of  these  things  as 
contagious  acute  cases.  We  have  sometimes  cases  of 
consumption,  chronic  consumption,  and  superadded 
pneumonia ; that  is  a contagious  case  that  should  be 
put  in  a fever  hospital. 

13152.  Say  a case  of  hernia : that  could  be  operated 
on  locally,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  operate  on 
locally  to  save  life?— It  is  only  in  cases  like  that  that 
the  difficulty  arises,  acute  appendicitis  or  acute  hernia, 
and  these  cases,  that  is  where  the  difficulty  arises. 

13153.  You  would  be  hardly  willing  to  go  as  far  as 
Colonel  Everard  and  say  that  one  hospital  for  the 
county,  so  far  as  those  unions  are  concerned,  would  be 
sufficient  ?— Quite  sufficient  with  the  auxiliaries  and 
fever  hospitals  maintained  in  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  at  present. 

13154.  But  you  would  take  in  some  general  cases  into 
those  when  there  were  no  fever  cases? — Yes,  certainly. 

13155.  How  would  you  get  them  out  of  it  when  fever 
cases  come  in? — You  can  always  have  your  wards  cut 
off. 

13156.  You  would  have  a male  on  one  side  and  a 
female  on  the  other.  You  would  have  both  wards  occu- 
pied?—-You  may  have  four  wards,  for  instance,  a male 
and  female  on  the  contagious  side,  and  a male  and 
female  on  the  non-contagious. 

13157.  You  would  at  once  get  into  a big  hospital  ? — 
Not  at  all,  a very  small  hospital ; if  you  had  four  cases 
on  each  side,  that  is  eight  between  male  and  female  ; 
that  is  sixteen  cases.  If  you  had  provision  for  sixteen 
cases. 

13158.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  wards  would  you 
nave?— Two  on  each  side.  Two  for  infectious. 

13159.  Chairman. — You  would  have  typhoid  and 
scarlatina  in  the  same  ward  ? — So  you  may. 

13160.  You  would  not  object  tout? — I don’t  object  to 
lfc  very  much. 

13161.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  that 
here  ? — You  may  have  to. 


13162.  Chairman. — You  would  not  approve  of  it? — 
I would  not  approve  of  it  as  a rule. 

13163.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  well- 
regulated  hospital  doing  that? — No. 

13164.  You  are  advocating  it,  are  not  you? — I am 
not  advocating  it  as  a rule. 

13165.  Chairman. — You  would  put  up  with  it? — I 
would  put  up  with  it. 

13166.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  think  it  a desirable 
working  system  ? — I won’t  say  I would  recommend  it. 

13167.  Would  you  allow  a patient  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  to  go  into  a scarlatina  ward  ? — Certainly 
I would  if  I had  no  provision  otherwise ; not  as  a 
choice. 

13168.  Chairman. — But  if  you  recommend  us  to  start 
a ward  which  would  be  the  only  accommodation  for  all 
sorts  of  infectious  diseases  ? — No ; I recommend  you  to 
have  two  for  infectious  and  two  for  non-infectious. 

13169.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  would  be  four  wards  on 
each  side.  You  cannot  put  male  and  female  together — 

13170.  Chairman.— You  could  not  have  any  classifi- 
cation of  infectious  diseases  if  you  had  only  one  ward 
for  male  and  one  for  female? — That  is  another  way  to 
look  at  it.  You  would  want  more  certainly. 

13171.  Great  difficulties  would  arise  in  practice  in 
having  general  cases  treated  in  an  infectious  hospital, 
don’t  you  think? — Of  course  they  would,  except  you 
could  make  provision  for  separating. 

13172.  It  does  happen  in  workhouses  sometimes  that 
the  fever  hospital  is  utilised  where  there  is  very  little 
fever,  but  cases  can  be  removed  across  the  yard  in  a very 
short  time? — Of  course  that  is  at  present  in  most 
workhouses,  I suppose.  You  see  the  thing  is  you  must 
try  and  get,  I suppose,  a workable  thing  fairly  econo- 
mical, and  if  you  go  in  for  a very  big  scheme  you  won’t 
carry  it. 

13173.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  as  a medical  man,  could 
you  recommend  such  a scheme? — You  may  make  provi- 
sion in  the  small  hospital ; certainly,  if  you  could  have 
four  wards  or  three  wards  say  on  each  side,  it  ought  to 
be  ample.  Remember  we  have  now  the  fever  hospital 
often  vacant  for  weeks  and  weeks. 

13174.  Chairman. — It  is  very  often  vacant,  and  then 
a number  of  cases  come  in  ? — Of  course  that  is  the  case, 
but  very  seldom  are  we  obliged  to  utilise  the  upper 
wards  in  the  fever  hospital  here.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
we  are. 

13175.  We  are  rather  thinking  of  country  hospitals, 
say  in  Dunshaughlin  or  places  like  that,  where  they 
would  have  no  such  accommodation  as  you  have  in 
your  very  good  fever  hospital  here? — That  is  just  the 
thing.  Our  union  is  a large  central  place;  still  we 
have  not  very  much  fever. 

13176.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  about  the 
infirmary  ? — Nothing. 

13177.  You  find  the  funds  sufficiently  ample? — Of 
course  the  funds  are_  very  small,  and  there  are  a great 
many  things  we  would  like  to  get,  and  we  would  be 
better  able  to  do  if  we  had  more  funds. 

13178.  Would  you  approve  of  having  the  entire  neces- 
sary expense  of  the  county  infirmary  placed  on  the 
rates,  leaving  subscriptions,  and  such  like  sources  of 
revenue,  to  provide  for  what  you  might  call  desirable, 
but  not  necessary,  improvements.  What  is  your  net 
expenditure  per  annum  here  at  present.  You  get 
£1,200  a year  from  the  county.  What  do  you  spend 
about  altogether,  one  year  with  another? — I suppose 
we  spend  about  £1,300  a year. 

13179.  I suppose  you  really  have  t'o  cut  it  tight  ? — 
As  far  as  possible.  Then,  of  course,  when  we  want 
anything  extra  we  have  to  make  a sort  of  collection — 
they  won’t  give  us  anything  from  the  County  Council — 
by  bazaars  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

13180.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — If  the  support  of  the  in- 
firmary were  put  entirely  on  the  rates,  then,  of  course, 
the  management  would  have  to  be  different  ?— Of  course 
that  is  a matter  I don’t  know  what  difference  there 
would  be  in  the  management. 

13181.  The  people  that  pay  the  money  would  like  to 
have  the  distribution  of  it?— Yes;  a very  proper 
arrangement,  I would  say.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
management  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Council  at  present. 

13182.  About  two-thirds,  and  it  provides  four-fifths 
of  the  money  ?— I think  only  three  or  four  of  the  old 
governors  are  on  the  Board.  All  the  rest  are  appointed 
by  the  County  Council.  ^ 


Feb.  10, 1904. 

Dr.  L. 
Finegan. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


Mr.  James  Tuite  examined. 


Feb.  10.  1904.  13183.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians  of 

— the  Oldcastle  Union  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  James  13184.  What  is  the  view  of  your  Board  of  Guar- 

Tuite,  dians  ? — Without  going  into  it,  unless  you  wish  me  to 

go  into  the  queries. 

13185.  As  regards  the  amalgamation  of  unions  ? — I 
wish  to  tell  you,  if  you  permit  me,  that  on  the  22nd 
of  April  last  year  there  was  a committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  very  high  expense  that  was  then  appa- 
rent, and  we  went  into  it  very  carefully,  and  found 
that  the  cost  of  each  inmate  would  be  5s.  lid.,  or  there- 
abouts, making  a total  of  £15  6s.  Id.  per  inmate  per 
year. 

13186.  For  food  and  clothing  only  1 — Yes.  And  then 
we  took  account  of  the  officials  in  the  house,  which 
would  add  on  £10  Is.  6 d.  per  head  more,  making  a total 
cost  of  £25  8s.  Id.  per  head  in  Oldcastle. 

13187.  For  the  sick  or  for  average  inmates? — Aver- 
age inmates.  On  that  occasion  we  then  recommended 
that  it  was  so  high  we  thought  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  have  amalgamation,  and  that  report  is 
adopted.  But  since,  I may  tell  you,  they  have  changed 
their  opinion  very  much,  for  and  against.  They  think 
it  very  expensive  to  have  people  to  come  here  from  Ross, 
that  is  a district  six  miles  from  Oldcastle.  To  have 
them  come  here  would  be  a great  hardship  and  tear 
them  away  from  their  friendly  surroundings. 

13188.  You  mean  the  sick? — The  sick  poor;  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  we  are  in  favour  of  boarding  these 
people  out  if  it  could  be  so  arranged. 

13189.  Boarding-out  the  sick  and  infirm  ? — Yes,  to 
their  friends,  and  those,  of  course,  who  have  no  friends 
they  would  be  supposed  to  go  to  a central  place  ; and  I 
may  remark  that  each  union  thinks  themselves  central, 
and  they  think  that  is  the  place  all  ought  to  go  to. 

13190.  Oldcastle  considers  it  is  a good  centre  for 
Meath  ? — To  be  sure,  and  so  would  all  the  rest,  I sup- 
pose. 

13191.  Is  your  Board  of  Guardians  in  favour  of  dis- 
solving Oldcastle,  if  you  are  left  the  power  of  boarding- 
out  your  aged  and  infirm? — If  it  would  be  a saving 
they  would. 

13192.  Would  they  be  in  favour  of  any  change  prac- 
tically which  would  mean  a saving  to  the  rates  without 
hardship  to  the  sick  and  poor? — They  are  of  opinion 
lately  that  there  would  be  no  saving  at  all  by  amalga- 
mation. They  have  changed  their  ideas. 

13193.  Did  they  consider  the  question  of  such  an 
amalgamation  as  was  suggested  by  Colonel  Everard, 
virtually  having  one  workhouse  for  the  sick  and  one 
workhouse  for  the  non-siclc  for  the  entire  Co.  Meath  ? — 
They  would  look  on  that  as  practically  impossible. 

13194.  Why  do  they  think  that? — For  the  reason 
that  you  could  not  bring  them  such  long  distances.  The 
expense  would  overcome  the  benefit. 

13195.  Do  you  think  sick  people  would  be  likely  not 
to  leave  their  own  homes  at  all  if  they  had  to  go  such 
long  distances  ? — It  would  be  tearing  them  away  from 


their  friends,  and  where  there  would  be  sick  poor  * 
would  make  them  feel  so  much  worse  ; they  would  thi  k 
when  taken  away  they  were  not  going  to  see  their  friend 
any  more,  and  it  would  be  a hardship  in  that  wav 

13196.  You  think  it  would  really  debar  people  from 
having  the  advantage  of  a hospital  ?— Yes,  they  would 
not  come..  They  would  sooner  stop  at  home  in  their 
own  cots  and  die  there. 

13197.  Air.  AIurnaghan.— That  applies  particular^ 
to  the  sick  ? — Yes.  ■> 

13198.  That  is  when  they  want  to  see  their  friends 
and  parents  ; they  won’t  see  them  ? — Yes. 

13199.  It  would  not  apply  to  the  aged  and  infirm?— 
No. 

13200.  Chairman.— I want  to  find  out  exactly  what 
you  would  do.  You  would  leave  a place  for  treating 
the  sick  in  Oldcastle? — Certainly. 

13201.  Except  that,  you  would  be  willing,  if  economy 
would  result,  to  have  a central  institution  for  those 
persons  who  are  not  sick  ? — Yes,  I believe  that  is  the 
general  opinion. 

13202.  As  long  as  the  sick  people  could  be  looked 
after? — Yes.  Of  course  the  remark  that  was  made 
there  about  having  district  nurses  would  come  in  with 
these  people  if  we  adopted  the  boarding-out  system— 
that  they  would  go  round  and  see  after  the  old  people. 
I think  it  would  be  very  advisable  if  they  did. 

13203.  You  think  if  there  were  a central  institution 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  that  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
give  unions  at  a distance,  like  yourselves  in  Oldcastle, 
the  alternative  of  hoarding-out  the  aged  and  infirm 
with  their  funds,  if  they  had  any? — Yes. 

13204.  Air.  AIurnaghan. — By  that  method  you 
would  get  rid  of  a good  many  persons,  the  staff  of  the 
workhouse  proper? — Yes.  For  instance,  the  average 
expense  of  the  keeping  of  the  workhouse  ; you  do  away 
with  £10  Is.  Id. , that  the  officialism  costs. 

13205.  And  the  firing  and  repairs,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  expenses  in  connection  with  a large  institu- 
tion, such  as  a workhouse  is? — Yes;  the  expenses 
referred  to  we  find  are  £1,790  12s.  3d.  for  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  workhouse  for  provisions  and  neces- 
saries and  clothing. 

13206.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  do  you  make  up  your  £25 
per  head  ? — The  average  cost  per  head  per  week  would 
be  exactly  five  and  tcnpence  three  farthings,  which 
would  bring  it  up  to  £15  6s.  7 d.  for  food  and  clothing, 
and  then  the  officials 

13207.  The  establishment  charges  ?- -Yes. 

13208.  What  do*  you  include  in  establishment’ 
charges  ? — The  master  and  clerk — all  the  salaries. 

13209.  The  whole  of  the  clerk’s  salary? — Yes. 

13210.  And  the  upkeep  of  the  house? — Yes,  and  every- 
thing, would  bring  it  up  to  £10  Is.  6d. 

13211.  Mr.  AIurnaghan.— That  is  4s.  a week  for 
the  latter  charge,  and  6s.  for  the  other? — Yes. 

13312.  Ten  shillings  a week? — Yes. 

13213.  That  is  higher  than  the  upkeep  of  some  of  the 
asylums  ? — Indeed  it  is  much  above  it. 


Mr.  E.  B. 
Peyton 


Mr.  E.  B.  Peyton  examined. 


13214.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Rural 
District  Council,  and  Guardian  of  the  Edenderry 
Union  ? — Yes. 

13215.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Edenderry  Guardians 
as  regards  the  Co.  Meath  part  of  their  union  ? — The 
view  the  Edenderry  Guardians  take  is  this,  that  we 
object  to  that  portion  of  the  union  situate  in  Meath 
amalgamating  with  any  iinions  in  Meath  unless  there 
was  a general  amalgamation  all  over  the  country.  Of 
course  we  should  lose  our  share  of  the  rate  in  that  part 
of  the  union  in  Meath  for  establishment  charges,  and 
they  had  the  option  of  amalgamation  when  the  general 
Act  was  passed  and  they  did  not. 

13216.  Unless  there  were  a general  amalgamation  ? — 
Yes. 

13217.  You  would  take  Kildare  and  King’s  County 
to  be  a whole  unit  if  Meath  was  to  be  one  ? — Yes.  The 
union  is  divided  in  valuation — about  £40,000  in 
King’s  County,  somewhere  about  the  same  in  Kil- 
dare, and  about  £15,000  in  Meath.  Of  course  if  the 
Kildare  portion  went  into  Kildare,  and  the  King’s 
County  portion  went  up  to  Tullamore  somewhere,  and 
Meath  was  here,  it  would  be  a.  different  thing,  but  if 
Meath  amalgamated  here 

13218.  And  only  left  you  the  balance? — Yes. 

13219.  Your  rates  would  become  higher? — Yes,  but 
I may  say  that'  in  any  question  of  amalgamation  we 


should  strongly  object  to  amalgamation  unless  the 
standard  rates' were  taken  into  consideration.  For 
instance,  our  standard  rate  is  Is.  0|d.  ; Tullamore  is 
Is.  10£d.  If  we  were  to  pay  a large  portion  of  the 
Tullamore  rate  when  amalgamated  in  the  Kings 
County,  where  the  standard  rate  is  very  much  larger, 
we  would  lose  all  the  advantages  of  an  economical  rate 
that  we  would  gain  in  amalgamation. 

13220.  You  think  if  there  were  a big  amalgamation 
the  standard  rates  should  be  revised  ?— Yes,  we  thmK 
our  standard  rate  should  be  retained,  which  is  a v y 
important  matter.  , 

13221.  But  if  your  firm  is  broken  up  and  you  enter 
into  a new  firm  you  could  not  carry  your  old  percw- 
tage  with  you  ?— No,  but  if  we  went  into  a new  n 
we  would  not  take  the  bad  debts  of  that  firm’  _ 
should  insist  on  some  arrangement  being  made 
we  went  in.  That  I think  is  a very  important  tnmg. 
By  economy  and  strict  management  in  the  Fae  . 
Union  we  have  kept  down  tho  standard  rate  very  • 
We  would  lose  all  the  advantages.  That  is  ot  g 
importance.  A’JtniaK 

13222.  Your  rates  are  lower  than  in  the  adjoin 
union  ? — Very  much  ; considerably.  . . 

13223.  That.’  would  make  you  opposed  to  amalg8®^ 
tion  unless  the  result  of  amalgamation  was 
would  have  to  pay  a still  lower  rate  ?— Yes,  qu 
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13224  That  might  happen  if  a large  number  of  workhouse,  and  that  the  out-door  relief,  and  many  I0  1904. 
-tablisliments  were  broken  up  ? — Yes ; but  we  think  duties  hitherto  done  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  ' — 1 
the'  question  of  amalgamation  the  standard  rate  should  be  given  to  the  District  Council.  Why  could  Mr.E.  B. 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  not  the  District  Council  deal  with  out-door  relief,  and  Peyton. 

S 13225  How  would  you  take  it  into  consideration,  in-door  paupers  go  to  some  central  workhouse  in  the 
How  could  it  be  done.  Suppose  the  paupers  from  your  county  ? 

rt  of  the  Co.  Meath  come  to  Navan  in  future,  how  13238.  That  has  been  suggested  before  to  us? — The 
would  you  apply  the  standard  rate? — It  would  be  question  of  children  I have  taken  a great  deal  of  inte- 
rather  difficult.  I should  charge  Meath  in  accordance  rest  in.  Of  course  the  real  question  is — I don’t  know 
with  the  mere  establishment  charge  of  the  union — the  whether  you  can  advise  me  as  to  whether  the  English 
valuation ; then  I should  simply  charge  them  for  the  Act  of  1889  can  be  put  into  force  in  Ireland — I don’t 
number  of  paupers.  It  could  not  be  called  a capita-  think  it  can — that  allows  Boards  of  Guardians  to  take 
tion  grant,  but  per  head,  the  number  of  paupers  coming  the  guardianship  of  children. 

front  Meath,  and  what  I would  suggest  is  they  retain  13239.  They  can  in  certain  circumstances  pass  a re- 
the  question  of  out-door  relief.  solution  placing  themselves  in  loco  parentis  in  Ire- 

13226.  You  would  keep  up  your  Board  of  Guardians  land? — All  the  arguments  are  in  favour  of  boarding- 
at  Edenderry.  You  would  get  them  to  pay  to  Navan  out.  I only  deal  with  a certain  proportion  of  the  chil- 
,a  capitation  grant  at  the  present  rate  for  the  mainten-  dren.  Any  one  who  has  read  anything  of  the  system 
ance  of  your  paupers,  even  though  they  might  cost  of  Poor  Law  in  New  York,  France,  and  different  places 
more  at  Navan  ? — Yes,  if  the  net  result  was  advan-  — they  have  had  it  often  in  France — knows  that  a very 
taoeous.  large  proportion  of  pauperism  can  be  traced  to  cliil- 

13227.  That  would  not  be  advantageous  to  Navan  ? — dren.  In  New  York  I believe  they  have  had  three 
Yes  it  would,  because  it'  would  increase  the  area  for  generations  of  paupers — children,  grand-children,  and 
establishment  charges.  If  you  increase  the  area  you  great-grand-children  paupers. 

lessen  the  amount  of  establishment  charges  which  13240.  We  have  seen  four  generations  of  the  same 
Navan  and  the  other  unions  have  to  pay.  The  family  in  one  workhouse? — It  is  very  difficult  for  me. 
establishment  charges  remain  very  much  the  same.  For  one  thing  I am  a Protestant  in  religion.  I don't 
That  is  our  argument.  They  would  be  able  to  make  know  how  it  would  be  looked  at  from  the  Roman 
provision  for  a greater  number  of  paupers  in  some  of  Catholic  point  of  view.  In  France,  which  is  a Roman 
these  unions.  The  mere  establishment  charges  would  Catholic  country,  or  at  least  has  been,  the  State  takes 
not  rise  then.  I should  suggest  that  Meath  pays  possession  of  the  children.  I take  it  it  would  be  open 

simply  their  portion  according  to  the  mimbers  they  to  you  to  advise  that  the  law  would  be  altered  in  that 

send  of  in-door  paupers.  way.  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  law  being  altered 

13228.  That  they  should  board  them  there  at  a fixed  so  that  children  could  be  taken  possession  of.  Where 
Iate?— Yes.  the  children  are  habitually  on  the  rates,  I think  the 

13229.  How  would  you  come  to  the  fixed  rate  ? — I Board  of  Guardians  should  take  them  away  from  their 
should  take  an  average  all  over  the  county  for  the  fixed  parents  and  bring  them  up  properly.  With  regard  to 
rate  of  maintenance.  Trim  Industrial  School,  I tried  to  get  Edenderry  Union 

13230.  You  might  have  to  pay  more,  of  course,  per  to  join,  but  they  would  not.  As  regards  the  barrack 

head  ? — No,  I would  not  object  to  that,  provided  the  system,  that  Colonel  Everard  spoke  of,  in  Dr.  Barna- 

standard  rate  was  maintained.  do’s  Homes — I don't  know  the  statistics,  and  so  on — 

13231.  I don’t  quite  see  what  you  mean  by  standard  but  it  is  found  of  the  children  trained  in  those  Homes, 
rate  here? — In  the  calculation  of  the  equivalent  grant  only  5 per  cent.  \yho  went  to  the  colonies  went  to  the 
we  get  half  the  standard  rate  in  the  poor  rate  off  on  bad,  so  that  is  rather  as  much  in  favour  of  homes  as 
our  rents.  it  is  of  boarding-out.  As  regards  classification,  I 

13232.  Your  standard  rate  is  Is.  OgiZ.,  say  Is.  Id.  always  felt  very  strongly,  of  course,  on  that,  that  there 
The  other  people  get  a grant  at  a higher  rate,  and  you  should  be  separation  between  good  and  bad. 
would  object  to  get  more  from  the  Government? — No,  13241.  As  regards  children,  do  I understand  you  to 

I should  not.  What  we  do  object  to  is  that  we  should  be  in  favour  of  a boariling-out  system  or  of  institution 
pay— we  might  get  more  from  the  Government — we  management  ? — Well,  provided  the  institution  was  car- 
would  still  have  to  pay  our  larger  half.  We  could  not  ried  out  on  tire  Barnardo's  Homes  plan,  I would 
get  more  from  the  Government  now  because  it  is  settled,  almost  be  disposed  to  do  that. 

13233.  Unless  it  was  put  into  the  pot  again? — Yes,  13242.  But  those  homes  are  almost  exclusively  used 

that  is  different,  but  still  there  is  the  general  principle,  for  colonising  purposes  ? — Yes  ; for  bringing  up  the 
It  would  be  hard  on  them  now  to  have  to  pay  half  of  children. 

Is.  lOd.  instead  of  half  Is.  Ofd.  You  see  my  point?  13243.  And  sending  them  to  the  colonies? — But  they 

13234.  I do  ? — I am  somewhat  of  a student  of  Poor  are  brought  from  the  worst  slums  in  the  towns.  . 

Law.  If  you  will  allow  me,  it  seems  sometimes  people  13244.  We  have  no  such  population  in  this  country  ? 
rather  miss  die  real  importance  of  the  Poor  Law  in  not  — Of  course  the  boarding-out  merges  them  with  the 
quite  studying  what  effect  any  change  which  might  population,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  good  homes, 
take  place  would  have  on  the  morality  of  the  popula-  I know  some  persons  are  rather  against  the  boarding- 
tion.  For  instance,  you  might  say  boarding-out  is  a out  system  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  homes, 
very  good  thing.  I dare  say  you  are  perfectly  aware — 1 13245.  We  had  very  interesting  evidence  some  days 

not  that  I mean  to  teach  you — there  are  three  objec-  ago  as  to  the  action  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Ar- 

tions  to  the  Poor  Law.  One  is  that  by  providing  for  magh,  who  started  in  his  diocese  the  boarding-out  sys- 

the  old  and  infirm  you  prevent  thrift  in  the  popula-  tem  in  connection  with  an  orphanage.  Instead  of 

tion,  because  none  takes  any  trouble  to  put  by  for  old  sending  the  children  to  an  orphanage  he  started  the 

age.  boarding-out  system,  and  it  worked  extremely  well? — 

13235.  You  cannot  get  much  thrift  out  of  a few  Our  boarding-out.  system  so  far  has  done  very  well.  We 

shillings  a week  ?— No,  but  there  is  some  money  saved,  have  not  had  the  children  out  long  enough  to  know 

There  are  a certain  number  of  people  who  would  save  whether  they  will  come  back  to  the  workhouse,  but  it  is 

money.  The  second  is  young  relations  very  often  sup-  satisfactory  so  far.  I could  not  give  any  definite  in- 
port parents  out  of  their  wages.  Therefore  it  has  been  formation,  but  I suppose  the  boarding-out  is  more 

suggested  that  the  Poor  Law  is  a bad  thing  in  blunting  practicable  than  the  homes.  _ _ 

xhe  natural  affections  that  would  come  into  play.  In  13246.  You  have  not  visited  Trim  behoof  ? — I have, 

Ireland  there  are  many  cases  where  the  young  do  sup-  and  gone  into  the  system. 

port  the  old.  The  effect  is  it  makes  use  of  money  13247.  How  does  it  impress  you?— Very  favourably; 

which  could  be  made  use  of  in  a more  profitable,  way.  and  they  kept  statistics .... 

Speaking  from  the  human  point  of  view,  I should  be  in  13248.  You  think  such  an  institution  as  that  would 
favour  of  boarding-out,  but  when  you  come  to  consider  be  worth  maintaining  ? — I do.  One  thing  is,  I think, 
whether  it  would  have  a bad  effect  on  the  people,  in-  the  pauper  children  should  have  some  special  advan- 

creasing  pauperism,  it  is  doubtful.  tage  in  entering  the  world.  Of  course  if  you  succeed 

13236.  What  are  the  classes  of  children  you  would  in  merging  them  in  the  population  by  boarding-out, 

send  out?— I am  not  at  children.  I am  assuming  the  well  and  good;  but  supposing,  as  I should  say,  they 

hoarding-out  of  old  people.  The  standard  of  living  is  are  always  looked  on  with  some  amount  of  slur  as 

low  in  Ireland.  If  you  offer  special  facilities  for  every  pauper  children,  certainly  those  children  should  have 

time  they  get  old,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a great  the  advantage  of  some  trade.  Of  course  I am  aware 

temptation  to  people.  Would  not'  it  be  likely  to  lead  that  the  navy  offers  special  facilities, 

to  very  much  increased  pauperism  ? 13249.  We  have  received  a great  deal  of  evidence  aa 

13237.  You  think  that  unless  it  can  be  safeguarded  to  this  boarding-out,  and  it  appears  that  for  a long 

it  would  be  very  dangerous  l— What  I would  be  inclined  number  of  years  the  children  have  become  labourers, 

to  suggest  is  ihat  paupers  should  go  to  one  central  and  have  often  supported  the  couple  with^whom  they 
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•were  boarded  out  in  their  elder  life,  and  that  they  even- 
tually became  as  their  own  children  ? — I cannot  really 
give  my  own  ideas.  I have  not  had  lengthened  experi- 
ence. I should  not  put  my  opinion  against  lengthened 
experience,  and  I could  give  way  on  that  point.  One 
point  I always  felt  strongly,  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
out any  real  danger  of  increasing  pauperism,  is  it 
should  be  compulsory  on  Boards  of  Guardians — a great 
many  of  these  things  should  be  compulsory — I don’t 
think  a respectable  man  or  woman — I think  we  are  all 
agreed  about  that — who  have  maintained  themselves  in 
respectability  all  their  lives,  it  should  not  be  optional 
to  any  body  of  men,  Boards  of  Gtiardians  or  anybody 
else,  that  they  should  be  put  in  the  workhouse  and  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  a person  who  has  led  a bad 
criminal  life ; it  should  be  compulsory  they  should 
have  some  special  treatment  at  a certain  age. 

13250.  In  a central  institution,  such  as  Colonel  Eve- 
rard  mentioned,  you  could  have  some  classification  be- 
tween respectable  people  and  people  who  had  not  led 
respectable  lives? — Yes,  with  due  regard  to  old  age, 


S““.iv»3t  panp"is” ™ M 

13251  Not  to  make  them  too  comfortable  ?— , 
make  them  as  the  pensioners  in  New  Zealand,  whioh 
is  fifty-five  years  old.  That  is  rather  too  young  I 
should  say  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age  With  i 
to  hospitals,  district  nurses  would  no  doubt  be 
thing,  but  there  are  so  many  houses  that  have  noC 
good  sanitary  arrangements  that  it  might  be  rartL 
dangerous.  airier 

13252.  You  would  not  like  that  they  should  nurse 
the  sick  in  their  own  homes  m the  neighbourhood? 
No  ; I have  heard  doctors  say  that  many  persons  W 
their  lives  because  people  could  not  cook  food  to  suit 
*1“  It  would  be  well  to  have  neon! 

nursed  in  their  own  homes,  but  the  sanitary  arranw 
meats  are  so  bad  ; but  I would  not  depend  entirely  on 
a hospital  situate  so  far  away  as  Navan,  nearly  twentv 
milos  away  from  some  places.  I think  there  should  be- 
some  institution  rather  nearer.  The  lunatics  should 
be  treated  specially. 

13253.  In  lunatic  or  auxiliary  asylums? Yes. 


Mr.  Laurence  Waud,  j.p.,  examined. 


13254.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Dunshaugh- 
lin  Guardians? — I am. 


13255.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Guardians 
as  to  the  continuation  of  the  union  and  the  work- 
house  ? — I think  I can  tell  you  this  best  by  read- 
ing a resolution  passed  by  the  Board  with  a 
view  to  having  it  read  here  to-day.  This  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Murphy,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Lynch,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Guardians : — 
“Resolved — that  the  Dunshaughlin  Board,  having  fully 
considered  the  terms  of  reference  contained  in  the  war- 
rant of  appointment  of  the  Poor  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sioners, our  Board  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
circumstances  of  this  union,  and  the  interests  of  the 
destitute  poor,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
finally  the  convenience  of  those  constituting  the  Board, 
are  such  as  to  make  any  of  the  proposed  changes  most 
undesirable  on  the  score  of  economy  and  general  con- 
venience. The  guardians,  therefore,  enter  an  emphatic 
protest  as  their  reply  to  the  proposals  submitted,  as  far 
as  this  union  is  concerned.”  That  resolution  expresses 
all  our  thoughts. 

13256.  On  the  grounds  of  economy,  they  think  there 
would  be  no  economy? — That  is  their  opinion. 

13257.  If  they  found  there  would  be  a very  consider- 
able economy,  would  that  modify  their  opinion  ? — I am 
sure  it  would. 


13258.  Do  you  think  they  would  then  change  their 
mind  and  go  in  for  amalgamation  ? — I am  sure  they 
would  if  they  thought  there  would  bo  a considerable 
economy ; and  if  they  did  so  the  only  thing  would  lie  to 
try  to  lessen  the  hardship  of  the  poor  ana  convenience 
the  men  who  would  represent  them. 

13259.  If  the  hospital  were  maintained  at  Dun- 
shaughlin  for  the  sick,  so  that  no  hardship  would  bo 
inflicted  on  the  sick,  who  could  not  go  to  a distant 
institution,  except  by  traversing  long  distances,  would 
that  meet  the  objection  as  to  the  convenience  of  the 
poor? — I think  it  would,  except  on  the  score  of  out- 
door relief.  _ I think  there  would  be  a great  difficulty 
in  distributing  tlie  out-door  relief.  We  will  suppose 
our  workhouse  to  be  merged  in  Navan,  or  Trim,  or  any 
of  those  places ; the  distance  representatives  would 
have  to  go  would  be  very  very  long.  Some  of  them 
might  have  to  go  perhaps  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
miles— drive  eight'  or  nine  miles  to  a station  and  then 
come  by  rail.  I think  you  would  find  very  few  men 
would  go  that  distance  to  attend.  Then  how  would  you 
carry  out  your  system  of  out-door  relief.  You  would 
be  obliged  to  place  it  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  relieving  officer.  That  would  not  be  very  desirable. 

13260.  It  would  be  t'oo  economical  you  think  ? — I am 
afraid  I could  not  agree  with  you  on  that  point.  They 
would  have  to  make  bad  fellows  of  themselves  in  some 
cases,  and  it  would  not  be  very  convenient  to  relieving 
officers  to  do  so. 

. ^261.  Still  where  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  reliev- 
es officers  the  expenses  have,  been  very  much  lower? 

Yes,  but  the  Guardians  of  the  district  know  the  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  out-door  relief. 

13262.  They  know  the  persons  who  wish  to  get  it  ?— 
Yes,  and  they  know  the  persons  who  ought  to  get  it 
and  who  ought  not  to  get  it,  and  it  would  be  putting 
the  relieving  officer  in  a very  awkward  position. 


13263.  He  could  stand  that  awkward  position  very 
well  if  his  salary  depended  on  liis  doing  the  right 
thing  ? — I dare  say  he  could.  That  was  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  with  us.  We  thought  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  the  representatives  to  attend  Board 
meetings  owing  to  their  having  to  travel  so  far. 

13264.  Did  you  consider  the  question  whether  the 
District  Council,  if  maintained,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Guardians,  could  discharge  any  of  these  duties?— 
Our  Board  did  not  go  into  that  question,  but  a 
majority  think  it  would  be  a very  difficult  matter  to 
get  representatives  to  go  far  distances.  We  find  that. 
If  a man  had  simply  to  come  to  the  workhouse  for  the 
sake  of  saying  such  a one  ought  to  get  out-door  relief, 
I think  you  would  have  a very  small  attendance. 


13265.  Suppose  the  District'  Council  were  maintained 
at  Dunshaughlin  ? — Yes. 

13266.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Suppose  no  change  were 
made  in  the  method  of  administration  at  all.  Sup- 
pose the  Guardians  looked  after  the  business  in  future 
as  they  do  now.  Suppose  they  had  the  control  of  the 
out-door  relief  and  the  power  to  pay  to  a central  in- 
stitution the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  paupers  for 
the.  particular  union,  do  you  think  the  Guardians 
would  see  any  objection  to  that? — That  is  having  the 
paupers  removed  to  a central  institution? 


13267.  Let  the  able-bodied  and  the  classes  known  as 
aged  and  infirm  be  sent  to  a central  institution,  retain 
still  the  hospital  at  Dunshaughlin  for  the  sick,  board 
out  the  children  ? — Yes.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  are 
very  few  children  there.  They  go  to  Trim  School 
13268.  Provided  they  were  there,  and  the  lunatics 
removed,  you  would  have  no  other  class  but  aged 
and  infirm.  Could  not  that  class  be  sent  to  some 
central  institution  having  attached  a considerable 
quantity  of  land,  where  these  people,  instead  of  being 
housed  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  smoky, 
ill-ventilated  rooms,  could  have  pure  air  and  be 
occupied  with  something  suitable  to  their  strength. 
Would  not  that  be  preferable  to  the  present  system?— 
I think  it  would. 


13269.  The  Guardians  still  maintaining  their  own 
management,  paying  their  own  expenses,  still  saying 
what  out-door  relief  could  be  given  and  what  refused? 
— And  would  they  then  have  representation  at  this  par- 
ticular Board  where  those  paupers  would  be  removed 
to? 

13270.  No,  but  they  would  have  representation  on  a 
particular  union,  and  paying  so  much  per  head  for 
their  own  people  in  a central  union  ? — If  the  expenses 
would  be  very  much  less,  I don’t  see  any  objection. 

13271.  You  would  get  rid  of  considerable  expense. 
You  would  get  rid  of  the  staff  of  the  workhouse  proper, 
as  distinguished  from  the  infirmary,  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  various  other  expenses  in  connection  with  the i re- 
pair and  upkeep  of  the  larger  part  of  the  house : tna 
would  be  an  immediate  saving? — It  is  my  idea  if, 
Dunshaughlin  Union  were  merged  in  Navan,  B.eu 
or  any  of  those  places,  I think  you  would  find  t 
representatives  of  these  places,  where  there  are  iarg 
towns,  would  be  very  lavish  in  their  expenditure, 
would  go  in  for  having  improvements  adopted,  ana 
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rates  for  it  would  be  heavy.  Instead  of  lessening,  our 
expenses  would  probably  increase.  They  would  go  in 

for  everything  modern 

13272.  Chairman. — You  would  rather  keep  up  m the 
old-fashioned  way? — No.  I would  have  the  modern 
to  some  extent. 

13273.  Not  as  far  as  Navan? — No,  I don’t  think  so, 
because  I think  they  would  be  very  lavish  in  their 
expenditure.  In  Dunshaughlin  the  number  is  gene- 
rauy  about  fifty  in  the  infirmary.  The  house  was 
built  to  accommodate  400,  and  we  seldom  have  more 
than  100  in  it,  and  of  course  our  difficulty  is  removing 
the  people ; and  we  think  that  the  expense  would  per- 
haps not  be  lessened  at  all. 

13274.  If  you  had  the  infirmary  there  you  would  not 
have  to  remove  any  class  but  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
there  would  not  be  any  great  difficulty  in  that? — Yes, 
but  I would  not  be  in  favour  of  removing  them  to  a 
central  hospital.  I think  that  would  be  inconvenient 
owing  to  the  question  of  distance. 

13275.  You  think  that  it  would  be  likely  to  keep  the 
sick  people  at  home? — Yes.  ,1  agree  with  Mr.  Tuite 
that  dragging  them  away  from  their  homes  would  pro- 
bably kill  some  of  them,  they  would  get  so  loneiy. 

13276.  Mr.  Mxjrnaghan. — Suppose  the  infirmary 
were  retained  and  the  changes  could  be  made  without 
any  additional  cost  to  Dunshaughlin  Union,  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  such  .a  change  ? — Yes,  if  there  was  a 
guarantee  there  would  be  no  additional  cost,  I think 
ft  would  be  an  improvement. 

13277.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  mean  if  there  was 
evidence.  You  could  hardly  have  a guarantee  ? — Yes, 
as  nearly  as  one  could  go  to  it.  We  have  a great  deal 
of  accommodation  there.  We  have  a very  large  fever 
hospital,  in  which  there  are  seldom  many  patients.  We 
have  built  a new  isolation  hospital  this  year  at  a cost 
of  something  like  £220,  and  it  has  never  been  used,  so 
in  the  matter  of  hospital  accommodation  we  are  very 
well  equipped  ; we  have  got  plenty  of  buildings. 

13278.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— All  you  want  is  the 
people  ?— Yes. 
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13279.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  wards  have  you  in 
the  hospital  ? — I could  not  tell  yon  exactly.  Mrs. 
Leonard  is  here.  I am  sure  she  will  tell  you.  Of  course, 
speaking  about  tramps,  like  everybody  else,  we  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  the  tramps.  Some  of  these  men 
are  very  decent.  You  might  inflict  great  hardship  by 
imprisoning  them,  or  anything  of  that  .sort.  I know 
some  of  them  are  very  respectable  men  going  about  in 
search  of  work.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  do.  As  a 
body  they  are  a very  dangerous  lot. 

13280.  Chairman, — If  you  had  full  discretionary 
powers,  like  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England,  do 
you  see  any  objection  to  that.  You  could  detain  them 
in  the  workhouse  by  way  of  punishment  if  you  thought 
fit.  You  would  then  be  in  a position  to  take  stronger 
steps  under  the  Vagrancy  Acts  if  you  thought  they 
were  bad  cases,  and  you  would  have  a discretion  to  let 
the  honest  seeker  for  work  go  about  ? — Our  workhouse 
is  a sort  of  half-way  house  for  them  between  Dublin 
and  Navan.  Under  the  present  system  they  cost  us 
very  little ; probably  not  more  than  twopence  each  at 
the  outside  for  a night’s  lodging. 

13281.  A £5  note  would  go  a long  way  towards  cover- 
ing the  annual  expenditure  ?— If  we  kept  them  for  a 
few  days  it  might  increase  our  expenditure  very  much. 

13282.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — They  would  do  more  than 
twopence  worth  of  work? — I believe,  if  by  any  pos- 
sibility the  militia  and  short-service  system  could 
be  abolished  there  would  be  fewer  tramps.  I presume 
that  is  a suggestion  that  could  not  be  acted  upon. 

13283.  Mr.  M'Kecver  (solicitor). — You  heard  Colonel 
Everard  speak  about  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  Guardians  in  each  electoral  division  from  two 
to  one : how  would  it  operate  ? — I am  afraid  it  would 
not  operate  very  well.  A lady  Guardian  has  informed 
me  if  a lady  and  gentleman  were  contesting  a seat,  the 
entleman  would  go  out  altogether,  and  that  would  not 
e desirable. 

13284.  Chairman. — You  would  have  to  provide  for 
ladies  specially  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  Lznch  examined. 


13285.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Dun- 
shaughlin Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

13286.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Ward  has  just  given  now  ? — Yes. 

13287.  Is  there,  anything  in  addition  to  what  he  has 
said  you  would  like  to  put  before  us? — I think  one 
ward  we  would  want  to  retain  in  case  of  amalgamation 
is  the  maternity  ward. 

13288.  That  is  a sick  ward  ? — And  we  want  to  retain 
a fever  hospital,  an  infirmary,  and  a maternity  ward. 
The  maternity  ward  is  very  largely  availed  of  by  poor 
people  around  the  district.  It  is  very  well  equipped. 
We  have  a trained  nurse  and  a certified  midwife. 

13289.  That  is  in  the  main  body  of  your  house,  in 
the  north  wing  ? — Yes.  It  is  over  our  chapel.  So  on 
the  basis  of  economy  I don’t  see  what  we  would  gain  by 
amalgamation. 

13290.  If  a very  large  scheme  could  be  adopted,  and 
if,_  as  a result  of  that,  economy  would  come,  do  you 
think  your  people  would  object  to  amalgamation  if 
they  were  left  local  accommodation  for  the  sick? — I 
don’t  think  they  would  ; but  I don’t  see  what  advan- 
tage it  would  be,  or  what  buildings  would  be  left,  that 
any  one  could  make  any  use  of.  In  the  first  place  you 
mnst  have  a fever  hospital 

1329L  But  keeping  the  fever  hospital  and  the  infir- 
mary?— Then  you  want  a maternity  ward. 

13292.  That  is  part  of  the  infirmary? — Then  you 
must  keep  the  same  staS  officers. 

13293.  Oh,  no  ? — You  want  the  nurses. 

13294.  You  don’t  want  a master,  matron,  and  the 
other  officers? — I don’t  understand  how  they  could  be 
done  away  with.  You  would  always  want  some  autho- 
rity there. 

13295.  You  would  have  very  good  authority.  You 
would  have  the  doctor  and  head  nurse.  That  is  two 


they  have  in  the  county  infirmary  here? — It  is  quite 
different  to  those.  If  would  be  much  larger. 

13296.  This  would  be  much  smaller? — The  average 
in  our  infirmary  is  fifty. 

13297.  They  are  not  all  acute  sick.  A great  many  of 
those  are  merely  infirm  sick  whom  the  doctor  puts  on 
diet  and  keeps  on  as  sick  people,  though  they  are  not 
really  sick  ? — They  could  not  be  moved  anywhere  else. 
They  are  not  fit  for  a general  ward. 

13298.  But  they  would  be  fit  inmates  of  a general 
almshouse  for  aged  and  infirm  ? — No  matter  what  you 
do  with  them  you  would  want  some  central  place  to 
treat  them  in. 

13299.  Yes,  that  is  what  we  mean  ? — Dunshaughlin 
Workhouse  is  centrally  situated  in  the  midst  of  the- 
union. 

13300.  How  far  are  you  from  Navan? — About  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  statute  miles  to  the  furthest  part  of 
our  union  from  the  workhouse.  There  is  portion  at 
Ashbourne,  and  further  on  Donaglimore,  where  Mil 
Dunne  comes  from  to  represent  the  division. 

13301.  Is  Clonee  in  your  union? — Yes. 

13302.  That  is  about  the  furthest  point  away? — No, 
Donaghmore  is  the  furthest  point  away. 

13303.  Half-way  between  you  and  Swords  ?— On  that 
line,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Garristown,  nearly  over 
there,  and  the  representative  has  nine  Irish  miles  to 
come  to  the  union — that  would  be  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen English — that  would  be  about  twenty-six  statute 
miles  to  leave  him  there  and  back. 

13304.  It  is  just  the  same  distance  as  Clonee  if  you 
measure  the  road  on  the  map,  practically  the  same  dis- 
tance ? — Clonee  is  a very  direct  road. 

13305.  The  other  is  straight  enough  too,  going  by 
Ratoath.  Then  your  opinion  is  very  strongly  against, 
amalgamation  or  breaking  up  the  workhouse? — As  far 
as  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  the  destitute  poor  go,  I 
would  be  very  strongly  opposed  to  it. 


Mr.  Thomas  Halligan  examined. 


13306.  Chairman — Are  you  one  of  the  Guardians  of 
■^’’^Rugblin  ? — Yes,  Vice-Chairman. 

" ^at  Part  of  the  union  do  you  live  in  ? — 


13308.  It  is  not  farther  to  Navan  than  it  is  to  Dun- 
shaughlin from  your  place  ?— Something  about  the 
same  distance;  about  a mile,  or  probably  two  miles 
further  to  Navan. 


Feb.  10,  1904. 

Mr.  Laurence 
Ward. 


Mr.  William 


Mr.  Thoiras 
Halligan. 
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Feb.  10  1904.  13309-  Would  the  people  about  you  mind  much 

— - ' which  union  they  went  to? — They  would,  as  far  as  I 

Mr.  Thomas  know. 

Halligan.  13310.  Would  they  prefer  Dunshaughlin  ? — Yes. 

13311.  Why? — They  look  on  it  more  as  their  own 
union  at  present,  ana  will  for  the  future. 

13312.  It  is  absolutely  right  there,  but  if  it  be  dis- 
solved ? — Skreen. 

13313.  No,  Dunshaughlin  Union.  I was  wondering 
why  the  people  would  prefer  to  go  there  than  to  Navan, 
which  is  only  a very  small  distance  more  from  them  ? — 
They  would  prefer  to  go  there.  They  know  so  much 
more  about  it.  They  don’t  like  to  hear  of  coming  into 
a town  at  all. 

13314.  Would  the  Guardians  prefer  going  to  Dun- 
shaughlin, where  there  is  no  business  for  them  to  trans- 
act than  to  Navan,  where  they  transact  their  business  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  them  in 

13315.  Which  would  they  prefer  for  their  own  case? 
— So  far  as  I am  concerned,  and  any  I know,  would 
prefer  Dunshaughlin. 

13316.  What  would  be  the  reasons  influencing  them 
to  prefer  Dunshaughlin? — It  is  more  convenient  in  a 
sense.  In  Navan  they  would  have  to  go  through  the 
town.  They  might  have  no  other  business  and  a little 
more  expense  probably ; in  my  case  it  would  be. 

13317.  There  is  no  temptation  to  expenditure  in 
Dunshaughlin? — Not  so  mud). 

13318.  Mr.  M'Eeevcr. — Have  you  anything  to  say  as 
supplementing  Mr.  Lynch’s  remarks? — With  regard  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  workhouse,  when  we  had  it 
under  consideration,  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  house 
done  away  with  it  would  be  the  body  of  the  house,  and 
then  there  is  a question  asked  about  what  purpose 
•could  it  be  put  to,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
if  it  was  done  away  with  it  could  be  put  to  no  other 
purpose,  and  that  portion  of  the  building  would  be- 
come quite  useless.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr. 
Ward,  our  chairman,  have  described,  the  infirmary, 
the  fever  hospital,  and  the  maternity  ward  would  need 
to  be  retained.  Then  you  would  practically  be  doing 
away  with  nothing  only  a small  portion  of  the  body  of 
the  house. 

13319.  Chairman. — A large  portion  of  the  building 
would  be  useless  for  any  other  purpose  ?— Yes  ; it  could 
not  be  turned  into  anything  like  a lunatic  auxiliary. 

13320.  That  happened  in  a union  called  Gortin,  in 
the  Co.  Tyrone,  which  was  swallowed  up  by  Omagh 
Union— Mr.  Murnaglian’s  union.  There  they  had  tne 
same  difficulty.  The  buildings  were  worth  nothing  it 
was  thought,  but  they  were  pulled  down,  ancl  made 
building  materials  for  houses  and  things  of  that  sort? 
— That  could  be  done,  too,  "with  it. 

13321.  They  could  be  got  rid  of  in  that  way? — Yes. 
Then  to  take  it  from  the  ratepayers’  point  of  view.  The 
people,  at  least  in  my  district,  don’t  like  to  hear  of 
amalgamation  at  all,  owing  to  the  very  high  expendi- 
ture that  has  been  hitherto  in  the  joint  school  in  Trim. 
That  is  on  account  of  the  large  area  and  (die  high 
valuation. 

13322.  You  still  send  children  there? — Of  course. 
There  are  no  children  at  all  in  Dunshaughlin  Work- 
house  except  infants — one  or  two. 

13323.  They  go  to  Trim  when  three  or  four  years  old  ? 
—Yes ; and  are  kept  there  until  they  are  fit  to  go  out 
into  the  world,  and  they  cost  a great  deal  for  it  to  the 
ratepayers. 

13324.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan.— What  do  they  cost?— The 
return  I have  got  is  about  between  £30  and  £33  per 
year  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

13325.  Dr.  Bigger.— Per  head?— Yes,  and  that'  is 
an  enormous  sum— like  the  premium  that  would  be 
paid  in  a college.  The  ratepayers  look  to  that.  The 
ratepayers  look  on  amalgamation  as  being  the  same 
thing. 

13326.  Chairman. — I may  take  it  the  Dunshaughlin 
Board  are  totally  against  amalgamation  ? — Yes,  as  far 
as  I am  aware.  And  then,  of  course,  the  tramp  busi- 
ness. We  entirely  agree  with  the  chairman— Mr. 
Ward — in  that,  that  if  it  was  possible  to  have  an 
alteration  in  the  militia  it  would  strike  at  the  root  of 
it  as  far  as  Dunshaughlin  is  concerned.  Then  I have 
to  bring  under  your  notice  that  from  Dunshaughlin 
union  there  are  very  few  cases  come  into  the  county 
here.  They  pay  tlieir  portion  all  the  same. 
13327.  That  is  a county-at-large  charge:  you  pay 
your  share?— Yes;  and  except  lately  it  has  been 
changed,  there  was  only  one  or  two  cases  in  fifteen  or 
eur-t^en  years  sent  iii  from  Dunshaughlin  Union. 


13328.  If  there  were  an  amalgamation  »nrl  ■( 
were  left  your  hospital,  having  regard  to  7 !! 
you  get  so  little  value  out  of  the  county 
you  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  make  these  WJu  1 1 
pitals  like  Dunshaughlin 
same  basis  as  the  county  infirmary?— Yes 
appear  fair  on  the  surface.  Of  course  I 
into  it  and  say  how  it  would  work  out.  1 8° 


13329.  It  would  work  out  you  would  have  to 
much  less  for  your  hospital  ?— Yes,  but  it  mitrht 
out  similarly  to  the  Trim  joint  school  S 

it?— Si  TlieQ  y°U  W0UU  haVS  ‘°  blame  yourselves  for 

13331.  Dr.  BiGGER-What  was  the  reason  there 
were  so  few  patients  going  into  the  county  infinnm 
from  Dunshaughlin  ?-It  did  not  seem  to  be  p0S 
and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  mode  of  havinc  them 
recommended  and  taken  in.  It  was  hardly  known 
until  lately  how  to  make  application  to  get  in  or  ri! 
the  authority  was. 

13332.  W hat  was  the  mode  of  conveyance?— Their 
own  vehicles  or  neighbours.  They  had  to  hire  or  bor- 
row.  Generally  it  was  to  borrow. 

13333.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan.— Under  the  old  system  the 
people  did  not  know  they  could  take  advantage  of  the 
infirmary  ?— No,  they  were  not  aware  until  it  was 
recently  debated  in  the  County  Council. 

13334.  And  it  was  considered  a sort  of  exclusive 
place  for  the  well-to-do  ?— Certainly,  from  the  Dun- 
shaughlin point'  of  view. 

13335.  The  poor  thought  they  could  not  get  in  at  all! 
— Yes. 

13336.  Mr.  M'Kcever. — Would  you  make  any  recom- 
mendation with  regard  to  any  alteration  in  the  present 
Poor  Law  in  the  way  of  out-door  relief  ?— Yes ; in  that 
direction  I find  in  our  district  some  great  hardship 
with  regard  to  tlio  quarter  statute  acre  clause. 

13337.  Chairman.— You  would  like  to  enlarge  the 
limits  for  out-door  relief  ? — Yes,  to  do  away  with  that 
clause  altogether.  It  clashes  altogether  with  the 
Labourers  Acts. 

13338.  Would  you  put  any  other  limit?— There 
should  be  some  safeguard,  of  course. 

13339.  Would  you  go  in  for  an  absolute  repeal  of 
the  clause  or  a larger  quantity  of  land  ?— Not  an  abso- 
lute repeal  of  the  clause  altogether. 

13340.  So  that  a man  with  ten  acres  of  land  you 
could,  if  you  thought  fit  to,  give  it  to  him? — If  he  be 
destitute  or  impoverished,  with  some  other  safeguards. 

13341.  What  other  safeguards  occur  to  you?— I could 
hardly  propose  one.  It  is  my  own  proposal. 

13342.  Does  any  other  safeguard  occur  to  you  ?— Not 
at  present. 

13343.  Mr.  Murnaqhan. — Would  you  still  keep  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  ?— Yes. 

13344.  Chairman.— Is  it  partly  in  order  to  be  able 
to  give  out-door  relief  to  labourers  in  labourers’  cot- 
tages?— Yes,  to  meet  that.  The  local  representatives 
and  the  relieving  officers  are  very  often  in  danger  of 
surcharge  in  those  cases  ; when  the  auditor  turns  up  he 
may  at  any  lime  surcharge  a local  representative. 

13345.  It  would  be  illegal  to  give  it  at  present  ?— 
Quite  so. 

13346.  Of  course  you  would  not  give  it  ?— It  is  very 
hard  to  get  over  the  matter  where  there  is  a very  deserv- 
ing case  or  a case  of  great  hardship,  and  then  think  of 
the  auditor  coming  on. 

13347.  Would  these  people  on  out-door  relief  be  con- 
tinued as  your  tenants  of  the  house? — Yes,  they  should. 

13348.  How  would  they  pay  any  rent  if  they  had  to 
get  out-door  relief  ? — In  some  of  those  cases  the  chil- 
dren provide  the  money  to  pay  the  rent — in  many  cases 
that  1 know  of — although  the  tenants  may  not  be  able 
to  maintain  themselves  at  a particular  time. 

13349.  They  would  not  be  destitute  if  they  had  chil- 
dren earning,  and  they  would  not  be  eligible  for  out- 
door relief  ? — The  children  are  not  legally  responsible 
to  support  them.  They  might  pay  the  rent. 

13350.  You  would  not  consider  that  a questionable 
thing  to  do — to  pay  children  so  much  for  supporting 
their  parents? — Not  to  pay  them  so  much,  but  if  chm 
dren  undertook  to  keep  a house  over  their  parents 
heads  I would  not  object  to  that. 

13351.  You  would  pay  them  out-door  relief?—-! 
would  pay  the  parents  in  cases  of  hardship,  or  «',ier8 
they  would  be  ill. 

13352.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan.— Is  there  much  out-door 
relief  in  your  union  ? — Not  very  much. 
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Mr.  Christopher  Owens  examined. 


13353  UHAlRi1-'-'*' UCOliC  IV  

i.n(.a  as  regards  the  boarding-out  system  and  the  man- 
fLent  of  children  ?— The  extension  of  out-door  relief 
in  conjunction  with  district  nurses— 

13354  What  about  the  boarding-out  system  of  chil- 
dren ?— I believe  that  the  system  adopted  at  present-  in 
Trim'  School  is  altogether  at  variance  with  human 
nature.  These  children  are  placed  in  this  school  at  an 
earlv  age  They  only  go  outside  the  walls  once  in  ten 
lavs  for  exercise,  and  naturally  children  ought  to  go 
out  into  the  country ; and  they  are  associated  with 
iliemselves — no  other  children  with  them.  They  lose 
their  self-reliance  and  self-respect  by  being  kept  within 
this  institution.  I am  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
boarding-out  system,  because  I believe  that  these  chil- 
dren would  be  brought  up  with  other  children  of  the 
same  age,  and  that  they  would  not  lose  their  indivi- 
duality as  paupers  ; that  they  would  go  to  school  with 
the  other  children,  and  they  would  be  brought  up  with 
ihe  other  children  they  lived  with,  and  they  would 
become  inured  to  the  hardships  of  the  world,  and  even- 
tually they  would  attain  that  self-respect  which  they 
ought  to  have  to  become  useful  members  of  society,  and 
the  foster  parents  would  have  a motherly  or  fatherly 
feeling  for  them,  and  if  they  went  into  the  world  to  do 
for  themselves,  that  they  would  have  that  home  to 
come  back  to  if  sickness  or  anything  else  overtook  them. 

13355.  They  would  become  members  of  the  family  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  expense  of  sending  to  a school  is  enor- 
mous. In  fact  you  could  send  these  children  to  the 
Continent  and  send  them  to  school  there  at  the  same 
price.  The  price  is  enormous. 

13356.  Are  you  a member  of  the  committee? — I am 
a member  of  the  School  Board  and  the  Navan  Board  of 
Guardians. 

13357.  What  do  you  attribute  the  great  expense  of 
the  institution  to?— I cannot  attribute  it  to  misman- 


13358.  Running  it  on  too  high  a scale,  is  that  what 
you  put  it  down  to? — T do  not.  I believe  they  are 
bound  to  a trade  and  all  get  a trade,  and  I believe 
there  are  children  there  not  capable  of  taking  a trade, 
and  therefore  the  work  they  do  is  not  sufficient. 

13359.  They  cannot  become  tradesmen  in  after  life? 
—They  cannot. 

13360.  You  think  only  a percentage  of  the  children 
brought  up  there  become  real  tradesmen  ? — A very 
small  percentage  become.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
They  have  not  the  same  intelligence  as  the  other  chil- 
dren. What  I would  suggest,  if  the  boarding-out 
system  were  adopted,  that  these  children,  when  they 
would  be  going  to  the  National  schools  throughout  the 
country,  the  masters  would  be  very  good  fudges  of 
their  character,  and  if  they  found  one  capable  of  doing 
a trade — we  have  a new  system  of  education  going  to 
be  brought  in  throughout  the  country— if  they  found 
one  with  an  aptitude  for  a trade,  then  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  whatever  union  that  child  belonged  to 
would  give  a fee  towards  it. 

13361.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  giving  a high- 
class  trade  to  what  you  may  call  the  waifs  of  our  life 
around  us.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  giving  to 
them  advantages  in  excess  of  those  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  tradesmen  and  the  poorer  classes? — No, 
certainly  not ; but  if  I saw  a child  develop  sufficient 
intelligence  and  talent,  I would  give  him  all  the  advan- 
tages that  his  talent  and  intelligence  entitle  him  to. 
I certainly  would.  I believe  that  a child,  no  matter 
what  parentage  he  has  come  from,  that  God  has  en- 
dowed him  with  a soul  and  mind,  and  that  he  will 
make  his  way  if  he  has  the  stuff  in  him,  and  I would 

S've  him  the  chance  to  make  his  way  if  I saw  he  had 
e stuff  in  him.  But  I would  say  that  as  to  the  chil- 
dren who  are  boarded-out,  the  Guardians  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  give  them  a fee  to  bind  them  to  a trade, 
because  I think  that  children  who  are  brought  up  to  a 
trade,  if  they  get  a trade,  when  they  go  out  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world,  the  taunt  is  thrown  at  them  by 
their  fellow  tradesmen  that  they  received  their  trade 
as  paupers  in  a school,  and  it  will  break  down  their 
self-respect.  I believe  the  system  is  radically  wrong 
from  the  bottom. 

13362.  The  institution  system? — The  institution 
system ; and  in  connection  with  that  I would  say,  as 
to  the  tramp  system  here  and  the  character  of  the 
tramps,  I believe  they  have  been  born  and  reared  in 
workhouses,  going  from  one  workhouse  to  another,  but 
if  you  have  a boarding-out  system  it  would  be  helping 
to  keep  the  people  away  from  workhouses  as  much  as 
possible. 

13363.  You  would  cut  off  the  supply  for  future  ages  ? 
"-Yes.  I believe  I would  be  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 


There  is  another  point.  "We  see  tinkers  or  tramps  who 
sleep  at  the  backs  of  ditches.  I pity  the  children  who 
are  with  them.  I know  them.  I see  them. 

13364.  You  would  allow  the  Guardians  to  take  these 
children  from  them  ? — They  should  take  these  children 
compulsorily  from  them,  and  1 certainly  could  not  see 
my  way  to  board  out  these  children,  but  there  are 
various  industrial  schools  in  the  country. 

13365.  "Why  could  not  you  see  your  way  to  board 
out  these  children? — What  would  you  do  with  the 
father  and  the  mother? 

13366.  If  you  put  them  into  an  institution,  what 
would  you  do  with  the  father  and  the  mother  ? — The 
father  and  mother  are  tramps,  working  at  their  trade 
— tinkers — gypsies  we  call  them.  If  you  could  find  a 
means  of  dealing  with  the  father  and  mother  it  would 
be  quite  easy  dealing  with  the  children.  These  chil- 
dren have  never  gone  to  school. 

13367.  If  you  take  away  the  children  from  them  at 
all  it  does  not  make  much  matter  whether  you  board 
them  out  or  put  them  in  an  institution  ? — But  natu- 
rally the  instinct  of  the  father  and  mother  will  cling  to 
the  children,  and  they  will  come  and  try  to  enforce 
them  away. 

13368.  If  you  think  they  are  not  fit  to  have  them 
you  would  take  them  away  from  them  ? — Yes. 

13369.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  think  the  parents 
would  go  to  the  houses  where  the  foster  parents  are  and 
trouble  the  foster  parents  ? — I think  so. 

13370.  If  they  found  them  out? — Yes. 

13371.  That  is  the  difficulty  you  apprehend  ?— Yes  ; 
but  it  is  a pity  there  is  no  law  to  take  the  children 
from  these  wayside  tramps.  They  are  the  propagators 
of  tramps,  and  the  children  will  be  tramps,  and  their 
children’s  children  will  be  tramps. 

13372.  Chairman.— Was  there  any  other  point?— 
One  of  the  witnesses  mentioned  that  the  half-acre  of 
garden  debars  a respectable  man  who  has  worked  from 
getting  out-door  relief.  He  has  a sentimental  preju- 
dice against  going  to  the  poorhouse  hospital,  and  won’t, 
go  in.  I know  several  cases,  and  they  will  not  go  in,, 
because  there  would  he  the  taint  of  pauperism  about 
them.  .. 

13373.  Would  you  agree  with  that  recommendation 
that  was  made? — I would  strongly  recommend  that, 
when  a man  becomes  sick,  we  will  say  from  influenza, 
or  some  other  cause,  temporary  or  permanent,  and  if 
he  becomes  feeble,  I would  not  ask  the  man  who  fried 
to  battle  with  the  world — he  may  have  lived  an  impro- 
vident life,  certainly,  but  when  illness  overtakes  him, 
and  he  has  this  objection  to  go  in,  I think  the  law 
ought  to  allow  us  to  give  out-door  relief. 

13374.  You  would  limit  it  to  cases  of  temporary  in- 
capacity due  to  illness  ? — Yes. 

13375.  You  would  take  the  doctor’s  word  for  that? — 
Yes. 

13376.  It  would  limit  the  field  for  abuse? — Yes. 
13377.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  not  say  want 
of  employment? — I would  say  want  of  employment 
especially,  because  the  Guardians  would  know  whether 
this  man  is  actually  in  want  of  employment. 

13378.  Then  you  would  go  in  for  extending  out-door 
relief  generally,  not  merely  for  the  sick? — I believe 
when  a person  is  old  and  has  a rooted  sentimental 

objection  to  go  into  the  poorhouse 

13379.  Chairman. — A natural  objection  ? — A natural 
objection.  I believe  that  a person  would  be  cheaper 
on  the  rates  to  be  left  out,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  person  himself,  because  if  a person  reaches 
seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age,  if  you  take  him  from 
his  natural  way  of  living  in  the  country  and  lock  him 

in  the  prison,  what  I call  a workhouse 

13380.  Would  you  be  afraid  a considerably  increased 
expenditure  would  result  from  this  ? — No,  but  a lessen- 
ing of  expenditure.  I say  in  this  union  of  ours  that 
two  and  a half  persons  could  be  relieved  on  the  old 
rates 

13381.  But  then  how  many  more  will  apply  for  out- 
door relief  if  they  think  they  can  get  it  ? — Those  who 
are  responsible  will  limit  the  number  within  the 
strictest  possible  bounds. 

13382.  What  would  you  make  the  area  of  charge  for 
relief,  the  union  or  the  district? — I would  make  the 
district. 

13383.  The  union  or  the  district  ? — The  union  if  you 
would  extend  it  so. 

13384.  Then  in  Navan  Union  would  you  make  the 
town  one  area  of  -charge  and  the  country  another,  or 
would  you  have  the  union  the  district  ? — You  take  me 
as  being  a rural  Guardian.  Certainly,  from  my  own 
point  of  view,  I would  make  the  urban  district  Support 
its  poor. 


Feb.  10,  1904. 
Mr, 

Christopher 

Owens. 
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Feb.  10,  1904.  13385.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  you  would  suggest 

— is  this,  that  in  case  there  was  an  amalgamation  in  this 

Mr.  county,  and  there  was  a central  home  for  the  infirm, 

Christopher  you  would  leave  it  optional  for  the  Guardians  to  say 

Owens.  whether  they  would  send  a destitute  person  to  the  cen- 

tral home  or  give  him  a certain  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  temporarily.  Is  that  the  point? — That  is  the 
point;  but  I would  not  send  a person  to  this  central 
infirmary  against  his  will. 

13386.  Not  an  infirmary,  but  an  almshouse— some 
place  or  other  "where  there  would  be  accommodation  for 


the  aged  and  infirm  ?— Yes,  that  is  my  point  wu, 
regard  to  district  nurses,  I believe  all  these  n ' 


they 


•e  broken  up,  I would  certainly  bHn  'f 
union  being  sufficient  for  the  Co.  Meath  Tt°T 


would  say  where  there  had  been 'a"  uffionfthe'hn!'^  ] 
should  be  retained,  and  that  the  nurses  if  J? 
nursing  is  established,  should  find  their  homes  7i,nct 
hospilfls.  They  wcmld  be  i»  the  eeetie  “tte 
when  the  doctor  requisitions  them  where  a dpt  00 
wants  nursing  in  his  own  home,  and  it  would  be 
economical  to  nurse  him  there.  Then  these  nn« 
could  be  requisitioned  from  this  hospital.  Res 


Dr.  F.  tV. 
Sullivan. 


Dr.  F.  W.  Sullivan  examined. 


13387.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  County  Infirmary  ? — I am  an  honorary  surgeon  of 
the  County  Infirmary. 

13388.  Have  you  any  other  public  appointment  ? — 
No,  but  I have  had  nine  years’  experience  as  medical 
officer  of  the  Navan  dispensary  district. 

13389.  What  points  do  you  wish  to  call  our  attention 
to? — In  my  opinion  the  standard  of  accommodation 
for  hospital  patients  for  the  population  of  the  county 
should  be  for  all  diseases  about  one  bed  for  every  850 
of  the  population.  I think  that  a county  hospital 
should  be  centrally  situate,  such  as  Navan,  where  there 
are  four  lines  of  railway  converging  on  it,  commanding 
almost  the  entire  county.  I think  that  the  county  hos- 
pital should  be  thoroughly  equipped  with  every  modem 
improvement,  and  that  the  staff  of  the  hospital  should 
consist  of  a resident  medical  officer,  who  would  also  act 
as  apothecary,  and  that  should  be  made  an  annual  or 
bi-annual  appointment. 

13390.  Would  such  a man  be  a good  man  to  take  for 
compounding  ? — Yes  ; he  must  have  a certain  amount 
of  experience.  I should  certainly  give  the  preference 
to  a man  who  had  been  resident  pupil  or  clinical  clerk 
in  a city  hospital.  This  hospital  I think  should  be 
supported  by  the  county-at-large. 

13391.  As  at  present  ? — As  at  present ; and  should 
be  administered  by  a committee  of  the  County  Council 
and  governors  by  subscriptions  as  at  present,  but  it 
should  be  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  surgeons,  I think,  should  be 
paid,  having  due  regard  to  the  responsibility  and  to 
the  proportion  of  the  work.  Surgery  and  medicine 
have  made  vast  strides  since  the  passing  of  the  Infir- 
mary Acts  several  years  ago,  when  people  were  treated 
by;  depletion,  and  cupping,  and  firing  moire  than  by 
scientific  means.  The  time  has  arrived  now  when  pro- 
fessional services  should  be  duly  recompensed.  The 
hospital  should  be  controlled  by  a matron  with  admini- 
strative abilities. 

13392.  You  would  say  she  should  be  a trained  nurse  ? 
— Yes,  and  as  well  as  being  a trained  nurse,  she  should 
:be  able  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  she  would  have 
•administrative  abilities.  She  might  be  a tremendously 
•good  nurse  and  have  no  administrative  faculty.  The 
-county  hospital  should  be  used  as  a training  school  for 
supplying  nurses  to  the  county-at-large  except  mater- 
nity nurses.  The  staff  nurses  might  bo  placed  at  the 
“disposal  of  the  public  for  private  cases  on  payment, 
if  they  were  equal  to  it,  and  I would  give  a preference 
•to  every  nurse  who  was  trained  in  the  county  hospital 
for  all  county  appointments  requiring  nurses. 

13393.  Or  would  you  put  it  in  a different  way,  and 
say  that  all  the  county  nurses  should  be  nurses  for  the 
county  and  sent  wherever  their  services  would  be  re- 
quired ? — Yes,  that  is  the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

13394.  Giving  them  an  absolute  appointment? — I 
don’t  know  you  could  bind  yourself  to  that. 

13395.  You  might  want'  three  nurses  in  one  hospital 
in  some  weeks,  and  one  might  discharge  the  duties  for 
a very  long  time  afterwards.  You  could  move  them 
backwards  and  forwards  as  required  ? — Yes.  I would 
.advise  an  improvement  in  the  general  scale  of  dietary. 
Although  the  crude  material  is  of  most  excellent  char- 
-acter,  perhaps  the  cookery  and  service  are  open  to  im- 
-provement.  Good  wholesome  food  is  often  rendered 
inferior  by  indifferent  service.  Invalids  require  better 
.cookery  than  the  ordinary  labouring  man  or  woman, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  with  the  variation  of  cookery 
they  would  do  better.  As  to  the  payment  of  patients, 
T would  make  two  scales,  a minimum  for  those  who 
could  afford,  in  general  wards,  and  a maximum  for 
those  who  used  private  wards  in  a hospital. 

13396.  You  would  only  have  two  rates  of  payment? 

■ — Yes,  a minimum  and  a maximum. 

13397.  Would  you  object  to  the  system  in  operation 


in  Enniskillen  Infirmary,  where  every  patient  is  re- 
quired to  pay  in  proportion  to  his  means,  some  onlv  a 
shilling  a week  and  others  full  cost  ?—  That  you  would 
have  to  deal  with  by  the  person  issuing  the  ticket  of 
admission. 

13398.  In  consultation  with  the  surgeon?— Yes  al- 
though he  would  not  be  in  a position  to  know  their 
means  probably. 

13399.  They  find  no  difficulty  there?— Yes.  With 

regard  to  fever  hospitals,  I would  have  the  treatment 
in  all  fever  hospitals  free,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  people  to  make  use  of  the  hospital,  and  as  V 
benefit  and  protection  to  the  public. 

13400.  If  a comparatively  wealthy  person  from  the 
town  went  in  you  would  not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
free  hospital  ? — I would,  if  I thought  it  would  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection. 

13401.  If  they  wished  to  go  into  hospital  they  would 
be  proper  persons  to  pay? — It  is  a debateable  point 
whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection  or  epidemic. 

13402.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  are  speaking  from  the 
public  health  point  of  view  ? — Yes.  Except  you  might 
guard  it  in  such  a way  that  people  in  a certain  social 
position  could  not'  have  free  admission.  But  at  pre- 
sent the  position  we  find  is  that  any  one  who  is  a 
domestic  servant  or  a cook  taken  from  anyone’s  house, 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  domestic  servant,  and 
they  have  to  pay  for  him.  The  result  is  they  are  con- 
cealed in  fever  cases  rather  than  pay  for  them  so  that 
the  fever  may  spread. 

13403.  Very  few  people  are  so  foolish  as  to  take  a 
servant  with  fever  into  their  own  house?— Some  of 
them  will  do  it  sooner  than  pay  for  him.  That  is  my 
experience.  It  may  be  rather  unique,  but  it  is  a fact 
all  the  same.  With  regard  to  the  ambulance  service, 
it  is  practically  useless  for  the  county ; useless  as  it  at 
present  exists,  because  each  union  lias  only  the  ambu- 
lance at  its  disposal  for  its  own  union.  There  ought 
really  to  be  an  ambulance  available  for  the  county-at- 
large. 

13404.  They  have  one  at  Lisburn  Infirmary  ?— Any 
properly  administered  hospital  should  have  an  ambu- 
lance available  to  go  anywhere.  Our  ambulance  is  not 
available  to  go  to  Kilmessan,  only  a few  miles  away, 
because  it  is  in  another  union.  With  regard  to  tuber- 
culosis cases,  I suggest  they  should  be  all  treated  in  a 
sanatorium  such  as  authorities  like  Arthur  Latham 
highly  approve,  because  their  treatment  in  unions  will 
bring  the  treatment,  which  is  a most  valuable  one,  into 
disrepute.  With  regard  to  the  old  people,  I am  all 
for  boarding  them  out.  at  a moderate  amount  of  pen- 
sion, having  them  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  pauper  children 
I would  educate  in  a central  establishment,  and  have 
them  taught  a trade  and  not  boarded  out.  Boarded- 
out  children  have  no  future  before  them. 

13405.  Chairman.  • — Have  you  any  personal  experi- 
ence in  these  matters  ? — I have  some  in  the  dispensary 
here.  Boarded-out  children  are  taught  nothing.  They 
are  made  practically  slaves  to  the  people  who  board 
them  out,  and  they  are  taught  no  trade. 

13406.  Why  should  they  not  be  employed  as  fann 
hands : why  do  you  want  to  give  them  a trade : why 
should  not  they  work  as  farm  nands : don’t'  you  tuns 
it  is  very  good  for  them  ? — If  they  were  in  a astral 
establishment  they  could  be  taught  farm  labouring  in 
a scientific  and  a better  manner. 

13407.  Is  there  any  better  way  of  teaching  them  tna 
putting  them  in  a farmer’s  house  and  letting  tn 
learn  ? — I was  struck  with  this  ; they  seem  more  sia 
than  anything  else.  , • 

13408.  Any  one  who  does  work  is  a slave  in  a ce 
sense ; even  doctors  are  slaves  sometimes  (—very 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  limit,  and  are  w a 
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until  after  fifteen  without  any  remuneration  except 
their  keep,  and  that  would  be  hardly  the  way.  They 
should  be  free  agents  by  then. 

13409.  Would  you  make  them  come  of  age  by  fifteen? 
—I  think  I would.  I would  be  all  for  the  continuance 
■of  the  dispensary  system  as  at  present,  but  I would 
have  attached  to  the  county  hospital  an  out-door 
department. 

13410.  The  dispensary  system  does  not  come  within 
our  warrant  ?— There  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
auxiliary  hospitals  for  a limited  number. 

13411.  Dr.  Bigger. — Where  would  you  place  them  ? 
—In  suitable  districts. 

13412.  Where  in  this  county? — In  all  the  thickly- 
populated  towns. 

13413.  Do  you  mean  to  say  as  well  as  the  union  hos- 
pitals?— Not  as  well  as  the  union  hospitals.  Only  in 
the  event  of  closing  the  union  hospitals. 

13414.  In  closing  the  union  hospital  you  would  leave 
the  district  hospital  in  the  same  place? — Yes. 

13415.  Chairman. — Otherwise  the  county  is  suffi- 
ciently provided  with  hospitals? — It  is  over  provided. 

13416.  Dr.  Bigger. — Why  did  you  say  one  in  every 
850.  Is  that  for  acute  diseases? — Yes,  that  is  about 
the  standard,  for  acute  cases.  That  would  not'  cover 
the  infirm,  or  imbecile,  or  chronic  cases,  but  acute 
cases ; and  that  would  not  cover  it  in  large  towns,  but 
putting  the  urban  and  rural  districts  one  against  the 
other  the  average  would  be  about  one  in  850. 

13417.  That  would  not  do  for  large  cities  like  Dub- 
lin ?— No,  but  taking  the  county- at-large  and  the  popu- 
lation. 

13418.  About  training  the  nurses  in  the  county  in- 
firmary, what  about  giving  the  nurses  lectures,  and 
that  sort  of  thing? — That  would  devolve  on  the  sur- 
geons and  the  matron. 
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13419.  Would  not  they  have  to  receive  lectures? — 
Yes. 

13420.  Before  you  would  think  of  recognising  the 
institution  for  training  purposes  ? — Yes  ; nurses  have 
almost  better  facilities  in  a large  county  hospital  than 
in  a clinical  hospital,  because  the  work  done  there  by 
medical  students  would  often  devolve  on  the  nurses. 

13421.  There  are  no  lectures  given  in  the  Co.  Meath 
Infirmary? — I have  done  so,  but  I discontinued  it. 

13422.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  say  the  county  is 
over-hospitalled  at  present.  Do  you  mean  by  that, 
you  could  do  without  some  of  them? — There  are  so 
many  unions,  and  each  having  a hospital. 

13423.  You  think  some  of  them  could  be  done  with- 
out?— Yes,  I think,  but  I would  not  wish  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  point.  I would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a maternity  department  in  connection  with 
the  county  hospital,  because  the  use  of  the  union  hos- 
pital for  such  purposes  is  distasteful  to  the  respectable 
poor,  and  the  result  is  that  the  poor  people  are 
deprived  of  the  comforts  of  hospital  treatment. 

13424.  Chairman. — That  would  only  benefit  Navan? 
— I don’t  know.  The  hospital  would  be  available  to 
the  county. 

13425.  It  would  not  benefit  a much  larger  area? — 
They  could  all  get  tickets  of  admission  except  in 
emergencies. 

13426.  That  is  what  you  must  think  of  ?— Every  case 
would  not  be  an  emergency  case.  The  union  hospital 
will  not'  be  used  as  a maternity  hospital  by  the  respec- 
table poor. 

13427.  Unless  you  restrict  it  virtually  +'» that  clasB  ? 
—Yes. 


Mr.  James  Gammons  examined. 


13428.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Ardee 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

13429.  Portion  of  your  union  is  in  the  Co.  Meath? 
—Yes. 

13430.  We  had  the  views  of.  the  Ardee  Guardians  at 
Dundalk,  and  there  we  learned  that  they  were  opposed 
to  amalgamation  ?■ — So  they  are. 

13431.  In  the  Co.  Meath  you  are  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  Co.  Louth  portion  ? — Yes. 

13432.  You  prefer  to  continue  to  go  to  Ardee  ? — Yes. 

13433.  We  had  very  full  information  at  Dundalk 
about  the  Ardee  Union.  Is  there  anything  you  would 
wish  to  say  in  addition,  that  you  would  wish  to  men- 
tion yourself  ? — I don’t  know  any  more  than  that  the 
people  are  very  keen  on  this  since  it  was  rumoured 
that  there  was  a possibility  of  it,  and  they  are  all 
afraid  there  would  be  an  amalgamation.  We  don't 
like  to  leave  Ardee  on  account  of  the  low  rates,  some- 
thing about  70  per  cent,  lower  than  the  surrounding 
unions.  I live  on  the  border  between  Navan  and  here, 
and  the  people  outside  the  border  would  rather  get 
into  Ardee  if  they  could. 

13434.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  them? — I think 
we  have  enough. 

13435.  Mr.  M'Keever. — With  reference  to  the  poor, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  hospital 
removed  from  Ardee? — No,  I think  not.  There  is 
plenty  of  accommodation,  and  it  is  our  district,  within 


an  easy  distance  of  it,  and  the  poor  are  well  done  for 
and  no  complaint  from  them  at  all. 

13436.  Your  rate  you  say  is  75  per  cent,  below  that 
of  the  adjoining  unions? — About  that. 

13437.  Do  you  think  with  any  system  of  amalgama- 
tion that  the  ratepayers  of  that  union  could  be  com- 
pensated ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  possible. 

13438.  Chairman. — You  think  we  could  not  save 
money  for  you  if  we  had  an  amalgamation  of  unions  ? 
— No. 

13439.  If  we  did  show  a saving,  what  would  you  say 
then  ? — If  we  got  a guarantee. 

13440.  If  we  said  there  would  be  a saving? — We 
don’t  believe  there  could  be  a saving. 

13441.  If  there  could  be  you  would  not  object  to  it? 
— Of  course. 

13442.  Mr.  M'Keever. — If  the  ratepayers  could  be 
assured  they  would  pay  less  rates  than  at  present,  there 
might  be  no  objection  ? — They  might  not  object,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful. 

13443.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  is  simply  a question  of 
cost  ?— No. 

13444.  What  is  it? — Convenience  for  the  poor. 
Ardee  is  very  central  and  they  have  not  very  far  to  go. 
If  it  was  amalgamated  with  another  union  they  would 
have  a considerable  distance  to  go. 

13445.  Mr.  M'Keever. — What  is  the  very  furthest 
distance  from  the  remotest  portion  of  the  Meath  dis- 
trict to  Ardee? — About  six  miles. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Dromgoole  examined. 


13446.  Mr.  M'Keever.— You  are  Clerk  of  the  Ardee 
Union? — Yes. 

13447.  Have  you  made  a calculation  as  to  the  aver- 
age amount  of  poor  rate  for  the  last  three  years  in 
Ardee  and  the  adjoining  unions? — I have. 

13448.  What  is  the  result  of  that  ? — The  result  is 
broadly  in  other  unions  surrounding  Ardee  if  is  75  per 
«fnt.  greater  than  in  Ardee,  and  I have  even  extended 
the  comparison  to  thirteen  years  back,  and  the  result 
1S  8ame  Proportion  is  preserved  all  through. 

13449.  To  what-  do  you  attribute  that  ?— Because 
there  are  certain  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Dundalk, 
it  is  largely  influenced  by  the  population  of  the  work- 
~ase-  .In  the  case  of  the  Meath  Unions — Navan, 
Hells— it  is  not  influenced  so  much  ; very  little  in  the 
case  of  Navan. 

13450.  Chairman. — Is  it  pure  economy  as  regards 
Navan?— There  is  not  such  a disparity  in  the  popula- 


tion of  Navan  and  Ardee,  but  it  must  be  economy ; it 
must  work  out  as'  a test  of  economy  for  Ardee. 

13451.  Mr.  M'Keever. — Taking  it  on  an  average,  per 
head  per  week  per  jnmate,  how  does  that  work  out  ? 

13452.  Chairman.— What  is  the  average  cost  of  food 
and  clothing? 

13453.  Mr.  M'Keever. — Food,  clothing,  and  upkeep, 
taking  everything?—!  have  taken  last  year  from  the 
returns.  The  average  for  Ardee  is  7s.  ; Drogheda, 
8s.  2d.  ; Dundalk,  8s.  ; Kells,  11s.  6 d.  • Navan,  9s.  3d. 

13454.  So  roughly  it  is  75  per  cent,  less  there  too  ? — 
In  the  case  of  Kells  it  is  over  60  per  cent.  less. 

13455.  Take  it  that  the  workhouse  hospital  was  re- 
tained, and  all  the  other  branches  of  the  union  dis- 
solved and  distributed  among  the  adjoining  unions, 
how  would  that  work  out  as  regards  the  finances  of  the 
union  ? — If  would  not  lower  the  financial  liability  at 
all.  The  greater  portion  of  our  staff  is  absorbed  by 
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the  hospital  at  present.  In  money  our  total  staff  at 
present  costs  £666.  Of  that  there  is  solely  absorbed 
by  the  hospital  at  present  £394,  and  then  there  are 
general  officers  belonging  to  the  workhouse  in  general 
who  must  be  retained  if  the  hospital  is  retained. 

13456.  Chairman.— These  are  all  figures  we  have  got 
in  the  books  and  papers,  and  there  is  not  much  use  in 
giving  them  to  us  in  this  way. 

Mr.  M'Keevcr. — My  idea  was  to  prove,  so  far  as  I 
could,  to  you . 

Chairman. — What  Mr.  Dromgoole’s  view  is,  but  he 
does  not  take  the  same  basis  as  we  do  at  all. 

Mr.  M'Kcever.—  But  what  I wanted  to  show  was 
that  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  ratepayers  that 
any  system  of  amalgamation  should  be  introduced. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Dronigoole's  opinion  is  all  accord- 
ing to  his  estimates.  He  is  merely  taking  estimates  on 
a very  limited  area  that  we  would  not  take.  He  may 
be  quite  right  in  everything  he  said,  but  it  would  not 
affect  a very  wide  scheme  at  all. 

Mr.  M'Kcever. — What  I wanted  to  show  was  that 
our  ratepayers  would  not  gain  any  advantage  by  amal- 
gamation with  any  adjoining  union.  The  only  way  in 
which  I can  do  that  is  by  showing  what  the  ratepayers 
are  at  present  paying  in  the  £,  and  what  the  adjoining 
unions  are  at  present  paying  in  the  £. 

Chairman.— -We  have  that. 

Mr.  M'Keevcr. — Assuming  an  amalgamation,  I have 
asked  him 

Chairman. — You  are  assuming  an  amalgamation 
that  we  would  never  dream  of  adopting  or  recommend- 
ing, so  you  are  really  killing  a dead  horse. 

Mr.  M'Keevcr. — I have  at  least  done  this,  shown 
that  our  union  is  worked  75  per  cent,  more  economi- 
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cally  than  adjoining  unions,  and,  of  course,  I wouij 
insist,  in  the  terms  of  your  reference  that  out  ratP. 
payers  should  receive  an  advantage  rather  than  be  nnt 
to  any  disadvantage  by  any  scheme  of  amalgamation 

Chairman. — They  made  that  clear  at  Dundalk  fh& 
gentleman  who  appeared  there  took  exactly  the  same 
line  there. 

Mr.  M'Kcever. — If  I can  make  myself  clear  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  I am  quite  satisfied. 

Chairman. — That  is  quite  clear.  We  get  all  these 
figures  from  the  clerk.  We  will  issue  returns  for  him 
to  give  us  statistics,  and  we  will  work  on  those  statis- 
tics. 

Mr.  M'Kcever. — Of  course  the  ratepayers  of  the 
Ardee  Union  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  any 
scheme  which  would  modernise  the  system  would  be 
carried  out,  but  they  would  be  very  chary  to  consent 
to  a scheme  which  would  increase  their  liability. 

Chairman. — So  we  understand.  They  took  up  a 
very  strong  position  in  that  respect  at  Dundalk.  They 
said  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  them  to  do  anything  to 
increase  their  rates,  and  claimed  it  should  not  he  done. 
We  have  that  clearly  before  us,  their  contention  in  the 
matter ; but  the  only  thing  is  if  we  were  to  go  into 
these  statistics  we  would  have  to  sit  here  for  very  many 
hours  asking  him  questions  on  the  basis  of  these  calcu- 
lations. As  they  are  given  they  are  useless.  We  would 
have  to  test  everything  he  says.  It  would  take  hours 
and  hours.  We  will  do  that  in  our  own  office  when 
we  get  the  papers  from  Mr.  Dromgoole? — (Witness).— 
We  have  not  the  outlines  of  any  scheme. 

We  have  not  yet  either.  They  are  only  floating, 

Mr.  M'Keevcr. — Of  course  sometimes  we  form  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  what  a scheme  is  to  be  before  it  is 
formulated.  That  is  the  only  witness  I have  at  present. 


Mr.  John  Clarice  examined. 


13457.  Chairman. — What  are  the  views  of  the  D.d- 
vin  Union? — I am  entirely  opposed  to  amalgamation. 
I think  it  would  be  a hardship  on  the  poor,  in  the  first 
place — the  difficulty  of  removal — and  1 think  it  would 
not  serve  the  ratepayers  either. 

13458.  If  a scheme  could  be  put  before  you  that 
would  make  it  appear  there  would  be  a saving  to  the 
ratepayers? — We  would  take  that,  but  we  would  look 
to  the  poor  first.  We  are  very  generous  to  the  poor  in 
Kells. 

13459.  In  what  way  do  you  show  your  generosity 
there  ? — I think  we  have  one  of  the  best-kept  hospitals 
in  the  county.  At  all  events  it  is  the  most  expensive. 
But  we  have  no  power  over  that.  It  is  the  doctor’s 
business. 

13460.  The  doctors  asked  for  a great  many  things 
you  did  not  give  them  1 — I think  we  supplied  them 
with  everything  except  baths. 

13461.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  you  do  all  the  doctor 
asked? — If  we  did  we  might  be  beggared. 

13462.  Chairman.  — Is  it  not  a rich  district  ? — In  the 
northern  end  it  is  not. 

13463.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'Would  you  not  be  ashamed  if 
you  saw  some  of  the  western  districts  where  the  people 
are  very  poor  and  the  poor  are  better  treated  ? — I was 
never  able  to  travel. 


13464.  Chairman. — If  you  took  a look  in  at  Mullin- 
gar it  would  be  an  advantage,  if  you  want  Delvin  to  be 
preserved  ? — I don’t  go  on  that  at  all.  I have  no  wish 
for  any  union  to  be  preserved. 

13465.  It  would  cause  them  to  go  to  a better-man- 
aged institution? — I cannot  see  any  mismanagement 
except  that  the  doctor  is  a little  bit  extravagant. 

13466.  Is  there  anything  else  except  the  question  of 
amalgamation  you  wish  to  speak  about  ?— Nothing  else, 
except  the  Trim  school,  which  I heard  condemned  here, 
and  I think  it  a splendid  institution.  I approve  of 
the  way  in  which  the  children  are  brought  up.  Even 
for  the  time  they  are  going  to  Trim — some  of  our  chil- 
dren go  to  Trim — and  there  are  cases  of  tradesmen  in 
our  place  who  were  in  the  school,  and  I think  they 
have  done  well.  I approve  of  that  institution.  It  was 
stated  they  cost  £35  a year.  It  is  only  a little  over 
£20  in  our  union. 

13467.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Kells 
Union  ? , . „ ,, 

13468.  Chairman.— I was  speaking  of  Delvin  all  the 
time? — I was  wondering  why  you  were  running  me 
down  so  much. 

13469.  We  saw  a great  deal  we  liked  in  Kells.  IJJj* 
vited  Delvin  witnesses  up  ? — Don’t  mistake  me  for  Del- 
vin again. 


Mr.  A.  Gogartv  examined. 


13470.  Chairman. — Are  you  from  Kells,  too? — Yes, 
13471.  You  got  a shock  when  you  heard  these  re- 
marks ? — I was  going  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
we  were  shocked  at  our  end  of  the  table  when  we  heard 
it.  I did  not  think  we  were  altogether  so  bad  as  that 
in  Kells,  but  the  only  evidence  I have  to  give  is  I am 
opposed  to  amalgamation.  There  are  two  grounds  we 

?o  on.  The  removal  of  the  poor  such  long  distances, 
o wherever  they  may  be  sent,  and  I know  from  the 
railway  company  they  will  carry  no  infectious  diseases. 
Therefore,  I consider  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  Irish 
miles  is  too  far  to  take  a fever  patient. 

13472.  CBut  they  would  have  fever  hospitals  for  their 
own  places  still?— That  would  he  something  in  favour 
of  it. 

13473.  That  would  take  away  that  part  of  the  objec- 
tion ?— Yes  ; but  I was  going  to  show,  which  I think 
unnecessary  now,  our  union  is  able  to  accommodate  a 
far  larger  number  than  we  have  got  in  it,  and,  as  vice- 
chairman,  I find  fault  with  the  way  in  which  the 
doctor  classifies  his  patients  in  it.  We  have  two  build- 
ings running  parallel  with  one  another 


13474.  I think  we  had  better  not  go  into  that  now. 
We  have  no  jurisdiction  on  these  detailed  questions. 
It  is  merely  general  evidence  we  want  ? — Then  I am  m 
favour  of  locating  the  lunatics  in  a central  positio  , 
for  I think  that  where  there  is  only  twenty  or  iwemy- 
one,  as  we  have  presently,  they  cannot  be  looked  at 
as  well  as  if  there  was  a central  place  for  them,  wnere 
they  could  get  what  I might. tbrm  a certain  a™0’1". 
exercise.  They  are  not,  as  a rule,  invalids.  Iher 
I think  it  would  be  more  healthy  for  them  to  get 
ing  about,  and  indeed  I think  there  are  a number 
patients  in  our  union  who  should  get  out-door  ex : ^ 

and  not  he  cramped  up  as  if  they  were  in  a n P • 
We  have  seven  or  eight  acres  of  ground  and  hews 
enclosing  them,  and  we  think  if  the  doctor  wou 
exactly  confining  them  to  a certain  compass-  - 
13475.  Are  you  now  referring  to  aged  and  i 
I am  referring  to  what  the  doctor  classifies  i ^ 

pital  that  is  solely  under  his  charge ; an  ^ 

thing — of  course  I don’t  think  you  are  going 
exactly— is  this,  that  the  master,  in  my  opinio  > 
have  control  over  the  house,  generally  speaking.  ^ 
13476.  You  would  not  approve  of  doing  away 
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, • altogether? — I would  not,  because  the  doctor  will 
f!  on]y  there  for  about  a very  short  time  in  the  day. 
He  cannot  supervise  the  underlings  in  the  place  and  see 
that  they  do  their  duty. 

13477.  The  doctor  only  looks  after  the  hospital? — 
That  is  all ; but  after  him  again  the  master  should 
have  power  to  get  the  wardsmaids—— 

13478.  To  pull  up  the  nurses? — Yes. 

13479.  We  would  be  very  sorry  to  agree  with  you  in 
ijiat  ? j heard  it  described  here  that  we  are  a very 


nurses,  and  as  a gentleman  to  my  right  describes  it, 
he  is  afraid  they  might  get  in  with  us  and  might  suffer 
by  it.  The  doctor  is  the  cause  of  that.  We  have  no 
control  over  the  doctor,  and  if  we  feed  them  well  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  With  regard  to  the  board- 
ing-out  of  children,  I am  totally  opposed  to  it,  opposed 
on  the  grounds  that  the  children  in  the  houses  of  these 
people  are  looked  on  as  pauper  children  by  the  people 
they  are  with,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  family  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  also,  as  they  may  get  into  some  slight 
little  rows  with  the  other  children,  they  will  not  be 
properly  treated.  On  that  account  I believe  a place  like 
the  Trim  Schools  is  far  better  for  the  poor  children 
than  boarding  them  out  would  be,  and  I am  totally 
opposed  to  what  I may  call  home  pensions. 


2 are,  for  we  have  three  trained 


13480.  Old-age  pensions? — Yes,  that  is  to  support.'  pct,.  io,  190?'. 
the  poor  at  home  in  their  own  houses.  While  it  may  — 
be  better  for  them  to  have  open  air  and  open  space  Mr-  A. 
about  them,  still  they  will  not  be  as  well  treated.  I Gogarty. 
don't  care  how  well,  ihey  are  never  looked  after  by  a 
relative  or  other  people  as  they  should  be.  They  will 
still  spend  some  of  what  they  get  in  a useless  manner, 
but  if  confined  in  a workhouse  they  will  be  properly 
looked  after.  That  is  my  opinion. 

13481.  About  tramps? — The  tramp  system  I had  a 
particular  opposition  to  it  until  I found  lately,  on 
looking  into  it,  it  is  not  so  expensive  on  the  union 
after  all.  It  is  a very  small  cost  in  the  tot-up  at  the 
end  of  a year.  Ours  would  only  come  to  about  £7. 

Another  thing  I look  on.  I believe  that  if  these  three 
parties  that  got  a year  each  in  Trim  the  other  day,  I 
believe  even  if  they  had  got  into  the  workhouse  they 
would  not  have  got  a year  each.  We  must  still  try  to 
protect  these  parties  from  one  another.  By  going  into 
the  workhouse  for  the  night  they  will  find  a lodging, 
and  they  will  go  there  instead  of  sleeping  in  an  out- 
house, where  they  are  very  dangerous  to  qther  people ; 
so  I changed  my  mind  as  to  them.  I was  thoroughly 
opposed  to  them,  but  we  find  now  it  is  safer  for  the 
community  at  large  and  for  themselves  to  be  so,  and  it 
is  a small  expense. 


Mr.  T.  Carpenter  examined. 


13482.  Chairman. — Are  you  also  from  Kells  Union  ? 
— Yes.  ■ 

13483.  Do  you  agree  with  your  colleagues? — No. 

13484.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — I have  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kells  Board  of  Guardians  for  five  years.  I 
am  also  a member  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  I am 
in  favour  of  amalgamation.  I believe  it  would  effect 
a great  saying  of  public  money  and  be  little  or  no  hard- 
ship fn  the  poor.  I think  it  absurd  and  wasteful  to 
have  so  many  workhouses  as  we  have  at  present  that 
are  not  needed.  I don’t  say  all  of  them  are  not  needed, 
but-  certainly  some  of  them  are  not  needed.  When  the 
workhouses  were  built  we  had  a population  of  183,000 
in  our  Co.  Meath,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  but 
a population  of  67,000,  or  about  one-third  of  what  it 
was  then.  In  my  own  union — Kells — the  workhouse 
was  built  to  accommodate  711  inmates,  and  at  one  time 
I have  heard  there  wei:e  1,000  inmates  in  it.  Last  week 
•when  I was  there  there  were  but'  146  inmates,  and  I 
have  learned  that  the  same  state  of  things  prevails 
over  the  rest  of  the  county. 

13485.  And  the  country  too  you  would  say? — I dare 
say.  I am  firmly  convinced  that  two  workhouses  would 
he  quite  sufficient  for  this  county,  one  in  the  northern 
portion  of  it  and  the  other  in  the  southern  portion  of 
it.  After  the  amalgamation  I think  that  one  ■of  the 
disused  workhouses  should  be  set  apart  as  an  auxiliary 
asylum.  On  account  of  its  central  position,  I think 
Karan  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
To  this  asylum  should  be  sent  all  the  lunatics  of  the 
■county  that  are  at  present  confined  in  the  workhouse. 
They  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a special 
lunacy  doctor,  and  receive  special  lunacy  treatment 
suited  to  their  condition,  which  would  be  a great  im- 
provement on  the  present  system.  Of  course  the  Go- 
vernment or  the  Treasury  would  give  the  usual  grant 
to  this  auxiliary  asylum.  I think,  and  I may  say  I am 
certain,  that  Kells  Workhouse  would  be  the  most  cen- 
tral for  North  Meath. 

13486.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  the  southern 
half  ? — My  knowledge  of  South  Meath  is  rather  limited. 

13487.  You  would  prefer  not  expressing  any  opinion 
on  the  matter  ? — Quite  so,  but  I believe  Kells  would 
have  sufficient  accommodation  for  North  Meath.  As  I 
stated  previously,  it  was  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  711  inmates ; our  water  supply  is  excellent ; we 
have  a new  ambulance,  built  according  to  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  reduces  to 
a minimum  the  fatigue,  danger,  and  hardship  of  con- 
veying the  sick  poor  to  hospital ; we  have  also  another 
ambulance  in  good  working  order.  Then  we  have 
executed,  improvements  lately,  such  as  new  beds,  and 
other  things ; and  also  as  regards  railway  accommoda- 
tion, Kells  has  a good  train  service,  so  that  a certain 
portion  at  least  of  the  inmates  could  be  brought'  to  and 
fro  on  the  railway.  As  regards  the  infirmary  portion 
°f  it,  -we  have  130  beds,  and  last  week  we  had  106  in- 
mates, and  going  through  the  workhouse,  I quite  agree 
with  what  my  friend  Mr.  Gogarty  says  that  there  are 


parties  in  the  infirmary  who  could  very  well  be  in  the  Mr.  T. 
body  of  the  house.  Of  course  I am  not  a medical  man,  Carpenter, 
but  I express  it  as  my  opinion. 

13488.  On  commonsense  observation? — Yes,  that  they 
should  be  in  the  body  of  the  house.  Our  nursing  staff 
is  very  efficient.  We  have  two  trained  nurses  in  the 
infirmary,  and  nine  assistants.  As  regards  our  fever 
hospital : our  fever  hospital  was  built  to  accommodate 
thirty-six  inmates 

13489.  Those  assistants  are  partly  paid  wardsmaids  ? 

— All  paid.  Those  nine  assistants  and  two  trained 

nurses  are  paid. 

13490.  Dr.  Bigger.— Nine  wardsmaids? — Some  of 
them  are  of  the  male  gender. 

13491.  Wardsmaids  or  wardsmen,  are  they  all  in  the 
infirmary  wards  ? — Yes ; nine  assistants  in  the  infir- 
mary and  two  trained  nurses.  Our  patients  number 
106.  The  fever  hospital  was  built  to  accommodate 
thirty-six  patients,  and  all  who  were  in  it  last  week 
were  three,  and  the  nursing  staff  consists  of  one  trained 
nurse  and  three  assistants,  and  the  average  cost  per 
head  is  pretty  high,  being  5s.  3d.  Of  course  if  we  had 
amalgamation,  and  if  the  Meath  portion  of  Ardee 
Union  were  taken  in,  and  Oldcastle  and  portion  of 
Navan,  the  cost  per  head  would  be  considerably  les- 
sened, as  I believe  that  there  are  too  many  paid  assis- 
tants in  the  workhouse  at  the  present  time.  I think 
that  the  workhouse  left  open  would  require  very  little, 
if  any,  increase  of  paid  attendants  after  the  amalga- 
mation. 

13492.  Chairman. — If  any? — If  any.  As  regards 
the  Trim  district  school,  I quite  agree  with  the  two 
witnesses  who  have  gone  before  me.  We  are  paying 
portion — we  are  paying  £366.  We  have  got  eighteen 
inmates,  but  when  we  consider  those  parties  are  getting 
a trade,  and  are  made  respectable  members  of  society, 
and  do  not  gravitate  back  again  to  the  workhouse,  as 
such  persons  formerly  did.  As  regards  out-door  relief, 

I think  that  the  rood  limit  is  open  to  objection.  I 
think  it  should  be  discretionary  with  the  Guardians  to 
give  out-door  relief  to  parties  who  have  more  t-han  a 
rood  of  ground.  As  an  instance,  I will  just  tell  you 
we  had  a case  in  our  union — a very  old  couple,  man 
and  woman — who  lived  on  an  acre  of  cut-away  bog, 
and  we  could  not  give  them  relief  as  they  had  this 
much  land  and  they  were  in  a starving  condition.  We 
understood  this,  and  eventually  this  old  man  conveyed 
his  title  of  the  property  over  to  another,  on  considera- 
tion that  he  would  bury  him  decently.  That  was  the 
only  consideration,  so  we  gave  the  couple  the  out-door 
relief. 

13493.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  got  round  it? — We 
got  round  it. 

13494.  You  did  not  think  it  a bit  of  harm  ? — Not  a 
bit.  I think  it  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance,  the  rood  business,  but  there  might  be  other  . 
cases  that  we  should  not  get  round  so  easily. 

13495.  Chairman.  - — You  would  rather  have  an  open 
sheet? — We  would  if  it  would  he  discretionary  with 
the  Guardians,  and  not  bind  us  to  the  rood. 

13496.  You  would  like  the  area  of  charge  the  present 
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Feh.  10  1904.  tu™011? — Yes,  I think  it  good  enough  for  certain  pur- 
— — ’ poses.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  support  so  much  of  the 

Mr.  T.  urban  paupers  at  the  same  cost  as  we  have  ourselves, 

Carpenter.  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  a great  many 
of  these  paupers  came  out  of  the  country  into  the 
towns,  so  I think  it  as  well  to  have  them  a union 
charge. 

13497.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  wish  to  express 
any  view  with  regard  to  comity  boundaries.  Would 
you  like  to  see  the  county  self-contained  ? — Yes. 

13498.  You  would  like  to  see  Meath  all  to  itself? — 
Yes.  That  is  why  I said  I think  we  should  take  in 
Oldcastle  and  Aruee.  I believe  a county  should  sup- 
port itself,  and  I believe  Meath  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port itself,  notwithstanding  the  objections  that  are 
made  that  we  are  extravagant.  I believe  we  are  not 
extravagant  at  all. 

13499.  You  have  a rather  large  staff  at  Kells? — Yes, 
it  is  not  our  fault.  It  was  forced  by  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board. 

13500.  You  did  not  kick  a little  bit? — We  did,  but 
our  kicking  was  of  no  use,  and  we  kicked  a good  little 
bit.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  officials  whom  we  had 
resigned,  and  then  we  had  to  appoint’  those  trained 
attendants  in  their  place.  We  did  appoint  parties 
who  were  not  trained,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  not  sanction  their  appointment. 

13501.  Chairman. — Was  Dr.  Smyth,  the  Inspector, 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

13502.  Did  not  he  say  there  were  too  many  atten- 
dants?— No,  but  he  wanted  us  to  get  more. 

13503.  Did  not  he  say  there  were  too  many  atten- 
dants but  not  enough  of  nurses? — He  wanted  us  to 
appoint  more  trained  nurses. 


13504.  Did  he  say  there  were  too  manv  . 
-He  said  it  would  be  better  to  ha^Lffti8] 
assistants  and  fewer  unqualified  ones  but  ^Ua  ^ 
sidered  that  the  more  paid  attendants  we  had  th  C°n' 
assistants  our  trained  attendants  required  We 
,ve  really  have  altaufats  waiting  on  .ttodant,  ™ 
13505.  He  thought  you  had  too  many  ?—He  > 
us  to  appoint  more  trained  nurses.  wanted 

13506.  You  appointed  all  were  wanted?— He 
us  to  appoint  another.  anietl 

13507.  For  night?— Yes. 

13508.  What  nurses  have  you  now?—’ We  haw 
nurses.  They  do  alternately  day  and  night 
13609.  You  have  only  one  nurse  then  looking 
106  patients  ? — Yes.  6 r 

13510.  If  you  think  that  is  enough  I won’t  ask  Toa 
any  more  ?— Considering  we  have  nine  assistants  H 
addition. 

13511.  Nine  assistants  tumbling  over  each  other 
knowing  nothing  about  nursing  duties  ?— I think  if  we- 
had  a couple  more  nurses  we  would  want  as  many  assis- 
tants to  attend  on  them. 

You  have  given  us  very  interesting  evidence. 

Mr.  Gar]  arty. — That  is  all  from  Kells;  but  I wish  to 
convey  the  opinion  of  the  Guardians  with  regard  to 
your  last  question,  that  is  the  last  witness  considered 
one  nurse  in  the  day  time  sufficient  for  106  patients. 
The  opinion  is  that’  there  is  not  more  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  in  bed  that  require  nursing.  The  rest  are 
walking  about. 

13512.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Gogarty). — There  are  few 
acute  cases,  but  they  are  mostly  chronic  invalids?— 
Yes. 

That  does  put  a different  face  on  it,  certainly. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Malone. 


Mr.  Thomas  Malone  examined. 


13513.  Chairman. — You  come  from  the  Drogheda 
Union  district? — Yes. 

13514.  A large  part  of  the  union  is  in  the  Co. 
Meaili? — Yes. 

13515.  What  is  the  position  your  Board  of  Guar- 
dians occupy  mid-way  between  the  two  counties? — They 
came  to  a resolution,  which  I am  sorry  I have  not,  that 
they  would  not  go  in  for  this  amalgamation,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  could  not  see  that  it  would  be  econo- 
mical, but  of  course  they  have  accommodation  as  usual. 
It  was  built  for  900,  and  300  is  the  present  number. 

13516.  Would  yon  be  against  the  view  that  each 
county  should  have  within  itself  all  the  unions  con- 
nected with  ilie  county  ? — Oh,  I don’t  think  that  should 
be.  I think  the  system  at  present,  where  two  or  more 
counties  come  close  together,  is  good  enough. 

13517.  You  think  that  is  more  convenient  for  the 
people  who  are  attending  the  market  town,  as  Guar- 
dians, and  for  the  sick  coming  in? — Quite  so.  There 
has  been  a great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  boarding- 
out  of  children.  We  board  out  whatever  children  come 
there,  and  it  is  very  much  aproved  of.  Of  course  I 
always  thought  there  was  a drawback  in  this  boarding- 
out  system. 

13518.  What  do  you  fancy  is  the  drawback  ? — Simply 
the  idea  tliev  may  be  competent  to  take  trades.  They 
won’t  have  the  opportunity,  and  they  are  then  confined 
to  becoming  farm  labourers. 

13519.  Is  not  that  a class  that  is  very  badly  wanted 
in  the  country  ? — No  doubt. 

13520.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a great  service  if  the 
Guardians  can  provide  some  of  that  class? — I admit 


that,  but  at,’  tile  same  time  I think  that  an  opportnnity 
should  be  given,  if  possible,  to  children  in  that  position 
of  life  to  better  themselves  from  the  ordinary  labourer, 
only  they  never  can  under  that  system. 

13521.  You  would  rather  approve  of  giving  them 
opportunities  for  raising  themselves  that  are  not  given 
to  children  of  the  poorest  independent  class?— There 
is  something  in  that,  but  those  are  depending  on  what 
th©  Guardians  can  do,  and  what  the  public  can  do  for 
them.  The  others  are  not. 

13522.  .Do  you  think  that  would  be  part  of  your  duty 
as  a public  man  to  give  them  a better  start  in  life  than 
children  of  small  fanners? — Putting  it  in  that  way,  I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  part  of  my  duty ; but  if  those 
children  come  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians,  I think 
they  ought  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  them. 

13623.  You  would  not  make  doctors  of  them  or  bar- 
risters?— I would,  most’  undoubtedly,  if  they  had  the 
stuff  in  them,  and  if  you  could  give  them  the  education. 

13524.  There  are  no  half  measures  with  you  ? — That  is 
putting  it  in  the  extreme,  but  I would  not  debar  them. 

13525.  But  there  is  a difference  between  debarring 
them  and  what  you  might  call  over-educating  them  ?— 
I am  afraid  we  have  gone  too  far.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  a day  school  being  boarded-out.  Cer- 
tain children  we  arc-  sending  to  Trim  School— those 
who  are  eligible  for  it.  We  have  both  systems,  and  I 
am  not  sure  would  it  be  competent  to  board  out  chil- 
dren to  a certain  age,  and  talce  them  to  Trim  School. 
Of  course  I could  give  you  the  numbers  and  the  cost- 

13526 . We  have  those  in  our  statistics,  thanks.  Have 
you  any  other  witnesses  from  your  union  ? — No,  there 
is  no  other. 


Mr.  William 


Mr.  William  Curry,  j.p.,  examined. 


13527.  Chairman. — What  is  the  Navan  view,  Mr. 
Curry  ? — I would  ask  permission  to  make  a brief  state- 
ment. The  workhouses  of  this  country  were  built  to 
accommodate  a much  greater  number  of  inmates  than 
that  which  they  now  contain.  The  absence  of  rail- 
ways and  other  modern  facilities  for  travelling,  to- 
gether with  the  extreme  destitution  of  the  poor  at  that 
period,  may  perhaps  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  build 
these  large  houses.  Navan  Workhouse  was  built  to 
accommodate  1,134  persons,  and  the  fever  hospital  to 
accommodate  fifty  five  patients,  thus  providing  accom- 
modation in  Navan  Union  for  1,189  persons.  From  in- 
quiries I have  made,  I find  that,  excluding  the 
Drogheda  Workhouse,  which  is  in  Meath  but  classed  in 
Louth,  there  were  in  the  five  workhouses  classed  in’ 
Meath  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  19th  of  December, 


629  persons.  Navan  Workhouse  can,  therefore,  accom- 
modate 505  persons,  together  with  the  inmates  of  ai 
the  other  workhouses  in  Meath  on  that  night  according 
to  the  original  standard  of  accommodation.  Havl  S 
regard  to  the  decreased  population  and  the  nnprov 
travelling  facilities,  there  are  more  workhouses 
Meath  than  are  necessary  to  meet’  its  present  requ 
ments.  The  average  poundage  rate  for  P 
relief  expenses — about  Is.  6d. — would  be  redu 
owing  to  savings  in  officers’  salaries,  <xc-> 
amalgamating  some  of  the  surrounding  unions 
closing  workhouses.  Dissolved  workhouse  cou 
utilised,  one  for  harmless  lunatics,  epueptics>  •> 
whom  there  were  105  in  the  workhouse  of 
according  to  the  last  yearly  report  of  the  Local  «... 
ment  Board.  Another  could  be  utilised  as  an  au 
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1 notie  asvlum.  The  average  number  of  inmates  from 
Meath  in  Mullingar  Asylum  for  the  past  three  years 
. 9Q1  The  average  demand  of  that  institution  on 
* c0Untv  for  a similar  period  was  £12,299  18s.  lOd., 
an  average  of  over  £41  per  head.  The  withdrawal  of, 
3V  100  inmates  from  Mullingar  and  accommodating 
them  in  Meath  would  relieve  a great  deal  of  the  con- 
o«tion  that  exists  in  the  former  place,  and  whilst 
“byjatino  any  further  additions  to  it,  it  would  be  of 
" t benefit  to  the  latter  to  have  some  of  the  funds 
Upended  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  collected. 
Quite  recently— this  is  in  regard  to  Number  3— our 
Board  had  a communication  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  stated  that  a Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  written  them  to  take  a 
typical  urban  and  rural  union  in  each  of  the  four  pro- 
duces of  Ireland,  and  cause  exhaustive  inquiries  to 
be  made  as  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  workhouses 
of  such  union  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  were 
mentally  and  physically  fit  to  live  outside  an  institu- 
tion and  who  had  friends  or  relatives  with  whom  they 
could  reside  in  the  event  of  their  getting  a pension  of 
from  6s.  to  7s.  per  week.  Navan  Union  was  selected 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  the  typical 
union  for  the  province  of  Leinster.  Our  Board 
appointed  a committee  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries,  and  got  the  information  required,  with  this 
result:  they  found  forty-two  persons  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  who  were  mentally  and  physically  fit  to 
live  outside.  The  clerk  was  then  directed  to  write  to 
the  friends  or  relatives  of  those  persons.  Out  of  all 
written  to  five  replied  that  were  willing  to  take  them 
out  Four  replied  they  were  willing  to  take  them  out, 
but  had  not  sufficient  accommodation,  four  refused  to 
take  them  out,  and  the  remainder  did  not  reply.  From 
this  it  seems  to  me  that'  the  boarding-out  system  is 
neither  desirable  nor  feasible.  Similar  experiments 
have  been  made  in  England,  with,  I believe  the  same 
result.  The  children  of  the  union,  excepting  twelve, 
who  were  boarded-out,  are  provided  for  in  Trim  Indus- 
trial School.  The  inmates  of  dissolved  workhouses 
should  be  transferred  to  the  retained  workhouse,  which 
would  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  improved  classifica- 
tion of  inmates  by  the  removal  of  imbeciles,  &c.,  as 
before  indicated,  to  one  of  the  closed  workhouses.  Poor 


relief  expense  should  be  raised  off  the  county-at-large. 
Such  a change  would  be  the  most  equitable  mode  of 
raising  funds,  because  the  poor,  when  they  did  not 
starve  or  emigrate,  flocked  into  the  towns  in  search  of 
employment.  The  abolition  of  electoral  division  rating, 
and  the  adoption  of  union  rating  under  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Act,  in  other  words,  the  trend  of  modern 
legislation,  is  in  the  direction  of  equalising  rates.  With 
regard  to  hospital  accommodation,  there  is  none  re- 
quired, because  in  addition  to  our  workhouse  hospital, 
which  contains  fifty-six  beds,  in  charge  of  a very  able 
doctor  and  staff  of  fully-trained  nuns,  and  equipped  on 
the  most  up-to-date  lines,  with  a perfect  water  supply, 
and  hot  and  cold  baths,  &c.,  we  have  a fever  hospital 
capable  of  containing  over  forty  beds,  on  both  of  which 
we  have  recently  expended  over  £1,200.  We  have  also 
a county  infirmary  capable  of  containing  fifty  beds,  in 
charge  of  an  able  surgeon,  and  visiting  surgeon,  and 
matron,  and  a full  staff  of  trained  nurses.  Tlie  hos- 
pitals of  dissolved  workhouses  should  be  retained  for 
treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  sickness,  serious  cases 
to  be  sent  for  treatment  to  the  county  infirmary.  With 
the  hospitals  dissociated  from  the  workhouse  surround- 
ings and  converted  into  district  hospitals,  several 
changes  could  be  made,  such  as  allowing  patients  to 
wear  their  own  clothes,  with  the  doctor’s  approval,  and 
a few  others ; classification  to  be  improved  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  imbeciles  and  epileptics  from  the  retained 
workhouse,  and  the  re-arrangement  of  the  remaining 
class  according  to  age,  good  character,  &c.  As  to  pay 
wards,  in  all  hospitals  it  would  be  desirable  admission 
should  be  granted,  and  all  sick  should  be  charged  in 
proportion  to  their  means.  Tramps,  in  my  opinion, 
should  furnish  the  relieving  officer  with  a ticket  from 
the  police  of  the  district  before  being  granted  an  admis- 
sion ticket  to  the  retained  workhouse,  thus  giving  the 
police  authorities  necessarily  a close  scrutiny  and 
supervision  of  this  undesirable  class.  They  should  be 
made  perform  suitable  labour,  and  they  should  be  de- 
tained until  the  second  morning  after  admission.  The 
existing  laws,  in  my  opinion,  contain  ample  means  of 
dealing  with  any  of  this  tramp  class  who  refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  perform  their  allotted  tasks  within  the  required, 
time. 


Mr.  Francis  Sheridan  examined. 


13528.  Chairman. — Would  you  kindly  let  us  have 
your  views  on  the  matters  that  we  are  inquiring  into  ? 
—In  answer  to  the  first  query,  I am  of  opinion  that 
amalgamation  is  absolutely  necessary,  both  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  ratepayers  and  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  ; 
and  what  I would  suggest  is  that  three  workhouses 
should  be  retained  in  the  county  and  three  dissolved. 
I need  not  mention  the  workhouses  that  I mean.  This 
should  be  left  to  the  Commissioners,  but  the  workhouses 
to  be  retained  shall  be  selected  on  the  ground  of 
facility,  accommodation  of  the  population,  and  being 
so  situated  as  to  be  easy  of  access.  I presume  that 
these  retained  workhouses  would  give  accommodation 
to  the  infirm  and  able-bodied  of  the  disused  unions. 
Of  course  provision  in  anticipation  will  be  made  for 
the  children,  which  is  already  made  in  the  Trim  School, 
and  provision  will  be  made  for  tlie  lunatics,  and  there- 
fore the  only  class  of  patients  to  be  accommodated  in 
the  retained  workhouses  would  be  these  two  classes  that 
I have  mentioned — the  infirm  poor  and  able-bodied. 
From  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Curry, 
and  by  other  gentlemen,  it  is  quite  clear  that  even  one 
workhouse  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  the  able-bodied  and  infirm  poor  in  the  county. 
I now  come  to  the  dissolved  unions,  whatever  they  may 
be.  I suggest  that'  the  hospital  be  retained,  and  that 
the  expense  of  the  master,  and  matron,  and  the  nurse 
would  be  a relief  on  the  rates.  Take  Drogheda,  for  in- 
stance, as  an  example.  I suggest  that  the  Meath  por- 
tion of  the  inmates  in  the  Drogheda  Union  could  be 
sent  to  some  of  the  retained  workhouses,  that  is  the 
infirm  poor,  but  that  the  hospital  should  be  retained 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  poor  in  the_  Meath 
portion  of  the  Drogheda  Union.  Just  take  it  as  a 
sample.  It  may  refer  to  the  other  unions  just  the  very 
same  as  Drogheda.  With  regard  to  the  lunatics,  I 
think  I have  made  that  perfectly  clear.  I may  further 
observe  that,  on  the  grounds  of  economy  for  the  rate- 
payers, thatrthis  would  effect  a considerable  saving  to 
the  ratepayers  without  doing  any  injustice  to  the  poor, 
for  these  reasons,  that  these  hospitals  to  be  retained 
in  the  dissolved  unions  should  only  consist  of  a head 
nurse,  who  would  act  as  matron  and  head  nurse  in 


part  and  admit  the  patients,  and  a night  attendant. 
The  clerk  could  be  dismissed,  and  the  master  and 
matron,  and  these  are  all  very  highly-paid  officials, 
and  the  services  of  these  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  benefit  to  the  ratepayers  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
very  considerable.  I also  fall  into  line  with  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Everard,  that  district  nurses  should 
be  appointed,  at  least  in  all  these  dissolved  unions. 
Now,  having  a lot  of  experience  in  rural  districts,- 
where  the  head  of  a family  gets  sick — he  may  have  a 
cold — a doctor  is  sent  for — he  visits  him  and  orders  him 
into  the  workhouse,  probably  for  the  reason  that  he 
may  not  have  to  give  a second  call  or  a third  call,  if 
necessary,  and  he  orders  him  in  on  the  spot ; whereas 
if  this  poor  patient  were  visited  by  a district  nurse, 
probably  a little  medicine,  and  a little  cleanliness,  and- 
all  the  little  surroundings  made  all  right,  probably' 
this  poor  man  would  be  made  all  right  in  a few  days. 

13529.  The  doctor  would  not  have  to  give  a second; 
visit  at  all?- -Hut  in  any  case  the  doctor  would  certify 
that  the  illness  was  of  such  a nature  as  would  neces- 
sitate his  coming  into  hospital.  These  disused  unions 
should  be  made  available  for  such  exceptional  cases  as 
these.  In  answer  to  the  second  query — this  is  for  the 
auxiliary  asylums — I am  of  opinion  that  a union  cen- 
trally situated,  in  a district  comprised  in  a district 
lunatic  asylum  district,  such  as  Mullingar,  which  corn- 
rises  the  counties  Meath,  Longford,  and  Westmeath, 
am  of  opinion  that  workhouses  in  a central  position, 
so  as  to  afford  the  necessary  accommodation  for  the 
lunatics,  that  this  would  be  made  available,  or  what 
would  be  much  better,  on  second  consideration  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  auxiliary  asylum  for  the 
harmless  lunatics  should  be  in  Mullingar,  by  building 
an  annexe  to  the  present'  lunatic  asylum.  I give  two 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  three 
resident  medical  officers  in  Mullingar  Asylum  and  a 
constilting  medical  officer.  There  are  four  doctors,  and 
these  could  be  made  available  for  looking  after  the 
harmless  lunatics ; and  there  is  another  reason,  that 
these  harmless  lunatics  are  very  useful  on  land,  and 
could  be  made  to  work,  and  very  actively  self-support- 
ing, and  could  be  classified  so  as  to  have  no  communi- 


Feb.  10,  1904. 

Mr.  William 
Curry. 


Mr.  Francis 
Sheridan. 
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Feb.  10,  1904.  ca^10?  all  with  the  dangerous  lunatics.  I think  the 
— L ' classification  of  lunatics  is  a very  serious  matter,  and 

Mr.  Francis  by  having  the  removal  of  these  harmless  lunatics  away 
Sheridan.  from  the  dangerous  lunatics,  I think  it  would  go  very 
far  to  effect  a cure  in  a great  many  instances.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  I would  go  for  having  the  asylum 
for  the  three  counties  at  Mullingar.  Another  reason, 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  insists,  where  we 
have  an  auxiliary  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  harm- 
less lunatics,  that  we  must  have  two  medical  officers 
to  attend  them,  and  probably  a whole  staff  of  nurses, 
and  if  we  were  to  utilise  a,  dissolved  workhouse  in  either 
one  or  three  of  the  counties,  that  the  large  amount  of 
structural  alteration  to  be  made  for  their  accommoda- 
tion would  be  more,  and  would  be  far  more  than  would 
be  required  to  build  an  annexe  to  the  asylum  in  Mul- 
lingar. Therefore,  on  these  grounds,  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  asylum  for  harmless  lunatics  should  be  in 
Mullingar.  The  other  question  is  with  regard  to  the 
boarding-out  of  workhouse  inmates.  I am  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Curry,  that, 
from  the  inquiries  he  has  made  and  got  from  parties 
who  would  be  very  likely  to  take  them  over,  the  board- 
ing-out of  workhouse  inmates  would  fall  through.  I 
think  it  would  not  be  a success  ; and  besides,  these  poor 
workhouse  inmates  over  sixty-five,  they  have  their 
chapel  to  go  to,  and  plenty  to  do ; they  have  fires,  and 
so  on,  and  if  they  went  out,  say  four  or  five  miles 
.away,  they  might  be  neglected  and  die  alone.  As  a 
.rule,  some  friends  or  relatives  are  very  ungrateful,  and 
I do  think  these  people  would  be  better  off  in  a work- 
house  than  they  would  be  outside.  With  regard  to 
boarding-out,  I would  like  to  make  a few  observations. 
I am  entirely  opposed  to  boarding-out  under  certain 
•■circumstances.  Of  course  it  is  a very  contentious 
matter,  the  boarding-out  system,  and  a great  many  of 
my  friends  differ  from  me  considerably  in  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  boarding-out  system  or  the  Trim  School 
is  the  better  one.  In  some  instances  the  boardiim-out 
..system,  as,  for  instance,  in  Navan,  where  we  have  some 
of  the  children  oared  for,  with  this  system  with  us 
.they  are  all  right.  Some  of  them  are  with  their  grand- 
fathers or  grandmothers,  orphan  children,  well  pro- 
tected ; but  I object  altogether  to  the  boarding-out  sys- 
tem of  sending  these  poor  little  waifs  and  strays  to 
strangers.  They  may  be  neglected.  They  may  not  be 
sent  to  school,  and  even  if  well  cared,  where  are  their 
chances  ? They  can  be  nothing  more  than  farm  ser- 
vants. In  faot  they  will  never  arrive  at  anything. 

13530.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  especially  to 
mention  ? — With  regard  to  boarding-out,  I was  reading 


a pamphlet  the  other  day  by  a ladv  in  , , 

says  “ It  is  craslsy  to  take  it  gr"  SI, 

cause  children  are  boarded  out  they  .1.1  tilat  fe- 
be„  of  the  family,  and  leave  beglin^™?'.?' 
mercy  of  persons  who  may  fll-treft  or  iSlS  i ‘t’ 
I;  only  want  to  allude  to  this  matter  to  jdyf  th™' 
sion  of  opinion  with  regard  to  Trim  School  t S”5* 
it  is  an  expensive  one,  but  this  1 a“n'h 

which  was  stated  at  so  ipuch  per  head,  was^dufTft’ 
large  amount  of  money  that  the  Board  ofX^rfc 
School  had  to  borrow  to  make  the  necessarv  Jtl!,  T m 
alterations  and  accommodation  for  the  children  “nl 
was  one  of  the  reasons,  and  then  the  basis  ' , ,at 
tion  per  head  is  based  upon  the  valuation  of  the  unS8' 
and  this  may  become  very  unfair  in  somp  it,u(moEs. 
but  I think,  on  the  „ho2, 

chance  to  a young  lad  or  a young  girl  to  bemmf  If  a 
body  m the  finish  up  of  the  day  ;by  a coursTnff  ^ 
ciplme  and  training  they  will  eventually  be  s^methb^ 
I want  o show  the  public  none  of  the  children  s 5 Uo 
Turn  School  ever  came  back,  with  one  exception  ^,1? 
one  exception  was  a boy  from  the  Navan  Union  Tn 
was  lured  out  to  a farmer,  and  his  hand  got  lame-Te 
lland— alld  he  was  quite  unfit  to  work  and 
with  the  exception  of  that  young  lad  there  was  not  J 
single  boy  or  girl  ever  returned  back  from  the  Trim 
h°r  ?v?r  became  a burden  on  the  rates. 

13531.  What,  briefly,  is  your  opinion  about  tie 
tramps  ? — I would  give  them  plenty  of  work 

13532.  In  tile  workhouse  f — Ho,  I would  have  a hm 
ot  land  attached  at  a place  near  the  workhouse  There 
are  too  many  facilities  given,  and  in  fact  the"  Boards 
of  Guardians  are  actually  making  new  tramps  out  of 
the  old  ones  by  the  accommodation  that  is  afiorded 
them. 


13533.  Would  you  give  the  law  power  to  enable 
people  to  arrest  tramps,  and  detain  them  as  compul- 
sory farm  servants  ?— That  might  necessitate  a chance 
m the  law. 

13534.  It  would,  of  course?— -No;  I would  rather 
take  my  own  view  of  the  matter. 

13535.  I don’t  see  liow  you  would  get  them  to  work 
on  the  farm  if  you  did  not  give  them  power  to  keep 
them  there  ?— If  a tramp  was  admitted  to  the  Navan 
Workhouse — there  are  two  classes  of  tramp,  the  legiti- 
mate tramp  and  the  professional  tramp.  The  profes- 
sional tramp,  there  might  be  some  means  of  doing  away 
with  him.  The  only  plan,  in  my  opinion,  is  give  him 
work  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  If  he  refuses  to 
work  let  him  starve  or  go  about  his  business. 


Mr.  James 
Maguire. 


Mr.  James  Maguire  examined. 


13536.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  deal  with  the  Trim 
School  ? — I am  a member  of  the  Committee  at  present. 
No  doubt  it  is  a very  expensive  institution.  At  the 
present  time  we  board  out  some  of  our  children,  but 
my  opinion  is  this,  if  the  members  stick  together  and 
•create  the  reforms  we  are  about  doing  in  it,  it  will  be 
a very  good  school.  We  are  aiming  at  it  at  present. 
‘There  is  no  use  in  suggesting  the  boarding-out  system 
now  that  all  the  expense  is  gone  to.  With  a little 
reform  it  will  be  a good  institution.  With  regard  to 
the  tramp  question,  it  is  one  I take  a deep  interest  in, 
and  at  the  outset  I would  say  there  are  three  classes  of 
tramps  to.  be  dealt  with,  that  the  most  expensive  one 
is  the  militia  tramp,  because  the  moment  he  comes  out 
of  the  militia,  he  has  wliat  he  calls  a reserve  pay  every 
two  months.  He  spends  whatever  money  he  has  the 
moment  he  comes  out,  and  then  sojourns  in  the  work- 
house  until  two  or  three  days  before  his  time  is  up  ; 
he  writes  an  application  to  where  he  will  be  found  for 
his  money,  then  he  goes  out,  spends  it,  and  comes  back 
again.  That  is  one  class  of  tramp  we  have  no  laws  to 
deal  with.  Some  of  them  have  cost  the  ratepayers  up 
to  £800  between  themselves  and  their  families.  The 
other  class  of  tramp  is  the  vagrant,  who  never  provides 
a house  or  a home  for  his  family.  I hold  he  should  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  have  his  children  taken 
from  him. 


13537.  Or  put  to  a labour  colony  1 — Yes.  The  other 
class  is  the  itinerant  musician,  who  spends  his  day 
singing,  gets  money  for  it,  and  goes  to  the  workhouse 
at  night.  The  most  serious  evil  is  the  county-at-large 
drunkard  ; he  may  be  a townsman  if  you  will.  He  gets 
a doctor’s  ticket  and  is  put  into  hospital,  and  his  wife 
and  children  are  put  on  the  rates,  perhaps  to  the  tune 
of  9s.  a week.  That  goes  on  for  six  or  seven  weeks 
until  he  is  discharged.  Application  is  then  made  by 
the  relieving  officer  for  another  week  until  he  is  per- 
fectly well  outside.  Then  he  works  for  another  three 
or  four  weeks,  when  the  same  thing  goes  on  again. 
This  is  the  man  who  puts  the  expense  on  the  rates, 
because  he  is  costing  you  up  to  15s.  or  16s.  Then  the 
establishment  charges  of  a place  are  very  expensive, 
and  my  own  opinion  is,  if  the  master,  clerk,  and 
doetpr  of  any  union  are  in  collusion,  they  can  run  if 
any  way  they  like.  They  can  walk  on  any  Board  of 
Guardians. 

13538.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  they  combine  ?— That 
is  a question  I won’t  answer ; but  it  is  very  hard  for 
any  Board  of  Guardians  to  know  it  except  they  attend 
regularly.  If  you  once  lose  a week  or  two  from  a Board 
of  Guardians  you  are  at  sea  for  about  three  months 
until  you  get  in  on  it  again. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  11th,  1904.  fa  i^um. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Trim. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  Francis  Gannon  examined. 


13539.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Trim 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13540.  What  is  their  view  on  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation of  unions  in  your  county? — Well,  as  far  as 
amalgamation,  I don’t  see  very  much  what  is  in  it,  as 
far  as  my  opinion  of  it  goes. 

13541.  The  board  passed  some  resolutions — you  re- 
commend that  one  workhouse  should  be  closed  ? — Yes. 

13542.  You  don't  say  what  workhouse  that  should 
be?— Well,  we  did  not  mention  that. 

13543.  You  had  no  personal  opinion  yourself,  I 
suppose  on  that? — Well,  I thought  Dunshaughlin 
might  be  the  one  to  be  closed. 

13544.  And  then  what  would  you  do  with  the  Dun- 
shaughiin  buildings? — Either  to  use  it  for  lunatics  or 
for  a consumptive  hospital. 

13545.  And  you  would  recommend  that  the  full 
Government  grant  of  4s.  a week  shbuld  be  given  for 
all  the  patients  sent  there  instead  of  2s.  given  in  the 
ordinary  auxiliaries? — Yes. 

13546? — Then,  as  regards  the  five  unions,  Dun- 
shaughlin you  would  make  into  a district  lunatic 
asylum,  you  would  use  two  as  infirm  workhouses  for 
all  the  infirm  and  able-bodied  in-mat. as  of  the  five 
unions? — Yes. 

13547.  One  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south,  and 
those  should  take  in  tramps,  and  nowhere  else  should 
tramps  be  taken  in? — Yes;  that  was  what  was  sug- 
gested. 

13548.  And  you  would  use  one  of  the  other  work- 
houses  as  a consumptive  hospital? — Yes. 

13549.  What  would  you  do  as  regards  the  sick? — 
Well,  I think  with  the  exception  of  Dunshaughlin,  the 
sick  should  be  still  kept  in  each  of  the  other  work- 
houses. 

13550.  You  would  keep  on  an  infirmary  or  hospital 
in  each  of  the  others,  both  for  fever  and  the  ordinary 
cases  of  sickness? — Yes. 

13551.  But  would  it  be  Trim,  in  the  south,  for  the 
infirm  people? — Yes,  and  Kells,  in  the  north. 

13552.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  sick  and  the 
maternity  cases,  wards  and  a staff  should  be  main- 
tained in  all  the  five  hospitals.  You  don’t  think  that 
any  of  the  adult  workhouse  inmates  should  be  boarded 
out? — I don’t  consider  that  would  be  a feasible  plan 
at  all 

13553.  You  think  that  would  be  too  likely  to  lead 
w extravagance? — I am  sure  it  .would  be  a most  ex- 
travagant way  of  treating  them. 

13554.  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  out-door  relief  ? 
—Yes,  as  far  as  cases  that  require  to  get  it.  We  are  very 
cautious  in  Trim  in  giving  anything  unless  in  what  we 
know  are  cases  that  should  get  it. 

13555.  About  how  much  a year  do  you  spend  in  out- 
door relief? 

Mr.  V.  J.  Sheridan. — In  the  last  year,  £1,955; 
about  £2,000. 

13556.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  area  of  charge 
for  out-door  relief  should  remain  as  it  is,  as  a union- 

at-large?— Yes. 

13557.  Do  yon  represent  a rural  or  town  district? — • 
Rural. 

13558.  You  don’t  object  to  pay  your  share  of  the 
town  outdoor  relief  ?— Certainly  not. 

13559.  And,  then,  as  regards  the  infirm  and  old 
People  who  are  sent  to  these  unions,  you  would  charge 
union  with  the  amount  per  day  that  they  cost? — 

»»  And  tramps  you  would  make  a county  charge. 
8 to  you  that  any  more  stringent  legisla- 
te *0  ke  passed  as  regards  tramps  ? — I think 

if  » Vr?rvnt  A®**  8kould  be  put  in  force,  and  I think 
ould  be  quite  enough  to  deal  with  these  fellows. 


13561.  To  give  you  the  powers  which  the  Vagrant  Mr.  Francis 
Act  gives  to  the  English  Boards  of  Guardians? — Yes.  Gannon. 

13562.  Now,  you  are  in  favour  of  disconnecting  cue 
hospitals  from  the  workhouses  as  far  as  possible,  and 
making  them  more  district  hospitals? — Yes. 

13563.  And  you  think  in  that  way  the  hospitals 
would  become  more  popular  and  more  likely  to  be 
used  by  the  sick  poor? — Yes;  and  better  in  every  way 
for  the  sick  poor. 

13564.  And  you  would  like  to  have  pay  wards  for 
patients  who  could  afford  to  pay? — Certainly. 

13565.  Do  you  think  the  amount  that  people  should 
pay  might  be  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

13566.  And  that  they  should  be  compelled  by  law 
to  pay  such  an  amount  as  was  assessed  on  them  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  I would  say  they  should 
be  compelled. 

13567.  Now  is  there  any  general  evidence  beyond 
what  you  have  said  that  you  would  like  to  give? — I 
think  you  have  touched  on  all  the  subjects. 

13568.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  he 
something  else  that  you  would  like  to  mention?— Un- 
less what  I heard  about  the  evidence  given  in  Navan 
yesterday  about  dispensing  with  the  industrial  school, 
and  really  I think  that  would  be  about  the  very  worst 
thing  that  could  be  done,  for  it  is  a most  useful 
thing;  and  although  there  are  a good  many  people 
in  the  union— the  Navan  people  especially— that  wish 
to  do  away  with  that,  I think  it  is  a most  necessary 
institution. 

13569.  You  have  been  connected  with  it  a long, 
time? — Yes,  since  the  commencement. 

13570.  If  you  would  just  give  us  a little  sketch  of 
the  commencement,  and  its  history  since,  it  would  be- 
very  interesting? — There  were  some  gentlemen  in  the- 
neighbourhood  of  Trim.  Mr.  Goodman  was  the  prime 
mover — and  he,  seeing  this  disused  prison,  that  was- 
nseless  there.  I was  one  of  the  deputation  that  went 
to  the  Castle  to  wait  on  the  Prisons  Board  to  get  it  as 
an  institution  for  this  purpose,  and  they  complied  with 
our  request.  We  renovated  it,  and  did  everything. 

13571.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  put  it  right  ? — 

We  must  have  spent  £5,000  or  £6,000  in  the  first  in- 

Mr.  L.  Sheridan. — Something  over  £3,000  the  first  ; 
contract. 

Witness. — Then  we  borrowed  £1,000  afterwards. 

Mr.  L.  Sheridan. — That  was  for  additional  build- 
ings. 

13572.  Chairman. — Was  the  £4,000  to  put  it  as  it 
is? — About  that,  or  £5,000. 

13573.  What  arrangement  was  made  as  regards 
children  going  there? — The  five  unions  became  con- 
tributory— Drogheda,  Navan,  Kells,  Dunshaughlin, 
and  Trim. 

13574.  Not  Oldcastle? — Oldcastle  would  not  join 
with  us. 

13575.  Nor  Edenderry  ?— Nor  Edenderry..  So  the 
children  were  collected  in  from  all  these  unions ; they 
get  a proper  training — a better  training  than  they 
could  get  in  the  workhouse — and  all  of  them  that  are 
capable  of  taking  trades  get  them  ; and  some  of  them 
have  been  most  creditable  to  the  institution.  I know 
myself,  from  the  reports  at  the  present  time,  that  we 
have  some  of  the  best  tailors  and  tradesmen  that  could 
be  got. 

13576.  What  trades  do  you  teach  the  boys  ?— Shoe- 
making, carpentry,  bakery,  tailoring,  and  making 
wire  mattresses. 

13577.  And  you  have  competent  teachers  ?— Oh,  cer- 
tainly ; first-rate  men  to  teach  these  trades. 
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Feh.  ll,  1904.  13578.  I suppose  Mr.  Sheridan  will  be  able  to  tell 

— ' us  how  many  boys  and  girls  have  passed  through  the 

Mr.  Francis  school  ? — Yes. 

Gannon.  13579.  About  the  girls? — They  are  trained  laund- 

resses and  stitchers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; and  I 
know  there  are  a great  many  of  them  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood as  servants,  and  there  are  no  better  servants. 

13580.  They  teach  them  domestic  service?— Yes. 

13581.  Including  laundry  work? — Yes,  and  cooking. 

13582.  Do  they  teach  them  how  to  cook  a little? — 
Certainly. 

13583.  They  come  out  plain  cooks? — Plain  cooks, 
and  the  best  of  general  servants  for  farmers — no  better. 

13884.  And  I suppose  you  are  not  able  to  give  them 
any  experience  for  dairy  work? — No,  they  have  not 
that ; they  have  no  cows  to  carry  on  that. 

13585.  And  they  make  their  own  clothes  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
they  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting. 

13586.  Have  you  been  on  the  committee  from  the 
start? — Yes,  sir. 

13587.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  management 
of  the  institution  ? — Yes,  I would  be  very  sorry  to  see 
it  interfered  with  now,  at  all  events,  after  all  we  went 
through.  I think  it  is  a good  institution,  and  has 
done  great  good  to  these  poor  people. 

13588.  My  colleagues  and  I went  through  the  insti- 
tution very  carefully,  and  we  thought  the  girls  looked 
very  well  and  strong,  but  we  were  sorry  we  could  not 
say  that  for  the  boys  ? — I am  surprised  to  hear  that — • 
the  boys  are  very  well  kept. 

13589.  They  were  shockingly  dirty  and  untidy,  and 
neglected  looking — shoes  bad,  clothes  ill-fitting,  not  at 
all  creditably  turned  out.  There  may  have  been  some 


special  reason  for  it  on  the  occasion  nf  . 
th°»g_?-^)ld  thfy.  ^now  you  were  visiting? 

13590.  No,  certainly  not;  they  were  not  j 
parade.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wouldlika  * ' 

about  the  school  ?-Nothing  ; only  I would  St  jS  7 
see  it  done  away  with  after  all  we  have  gone  th?*  v 
with  regard  to  getting  it  up,  and  from  what  JT gh 
that  it  is  gomg  on  well.  There  may  be  a W 
that  may  want  to  break  it  up,  andsay  the  chff 
w™ld  be fetter  on  out-door  relief,  but  Isay  no^11 
13591.  Your  opinion  is  strongly  that  wav  „ 

the  expense  and  trouble  you  have  gone  to?— Yn*  & 
13592.  Dr.  Bigger. -Do  you  know" the  co*  2 k , 
of  the  children  in  this  school?— Well  I 5.WP.  k6ad 
that  they  were  costing  up  to  £28.  At  a meeting  £ 
I was  some  members  of  the  board  told  me  ttl  , 
up  to  £28  a head.  On  that  day  I Zs Z thM 
myself,  and  I found  2s.  lO^d.  was  the  amount  Ik 
came  before  us  for  their  weekly  keep,  and  then  I lookd 
afterwards  to  see  how  could  £28  a head  be  madH? 
and  I could  not  make  it  up.  They  exaecerate  a c-ti 
deal-the  enemies  oi  this  iehool.  8 8“1 

13593.  Ohaibman.  Why  do  yon  think  there  is 
feeling  against  it?— I could  not  tell  you  7 

13594.  Just  the  natural  contrariety 'of  human  nature 
what  one  man  supports  another  man  attacks ?-We 
never  had  any  ill-feeling  towards  this  school  until  the 
last  two  years— since  we  got  new  men  coming  in 
13595.  Mr.  Bigger. -Is  there  a feeling  ajfainst  the 
school  m the  district  for  the  last  two  years  ?-Not  in 
.tbe,d^tfct-  ,Jt  ‘S  only  one  district,  and  I would  say 

£ SoX™*,ST“k  1 think  evctr  d”“ 


Mrs.  M.  J 
Cullinan. 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Cullinan  examined. 


13596.  Chairman. — Are  you  one  of  the  Guardians? 
— Yes,  I have  been  for  some  time. 

13597.  Are  you  connected  at  all  with  the  Trim  In- 
dustrial School? — Yes,  I have  been  on  the  School 
Board  also  for  five  years. 

13598.  You  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
evidence  at  Navan  yesterday? — Yes,  I had;  I went 
over  to  hear  it  purposely,  because  I knew  they  would 
say  things  about  the  Industrial  School. 

13599.  What  was  your  view  of  the  evidence — I think 
it  was  Mr.  Owens  spoke  about  the  school? — I don’t 
mind  him,  he  has  an  aversion  to  the  school,  simply 
becauso  we  would  not  do  what  he  wanted — he  wanted 
to  spend  a lot  of  money  in  starting  a large  library  for 
the.  boys. 

13600.  He  was  not  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Car- 
negie?— No,  that  was  it.  We  supplied  them  with 
books,  but  because  we  did  not  do  what  he  wanted 
he  has  rather  taken  a dislike  to  the  school. 
But,  as  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned — and  I have 
heard,  Mr.  Dunne,  my  father  talking  about  all  his  life 
— I think  there  are  only  four  hoys  out  of  the  whole 
number  that  left  the  school  that  ever  went  back  to 
the  workhouse.  One  came  back  three  weeks  ago,  and 
is  at  present  in  the  workhouse ; he  was  taken  out  by 
his  grandmother,  and  joined  the  militia,  and  came 
back  from  the  militia.  I know  another  boy  who  was 
not  very  strong,  and  he  went  back  to  the  workhouse— 
and  two  more  very  wild  boys — those  were  the  only  four 
that  came  back. 

13601.  They  came  back  to  Trim? — One  went  back 
to  Navan,  another  to  Dunshaughlin,  one  to  another 
union,  and  one  to  Trim ; but  these  were ' the 
■only  four  boys.  Last  year,  when  the  row  arose  about 
the  school,  Mr.  Kelly,  the  master,  wrote  to  as  many 
places  as  he  had  sent  boys  to,  anti  tried  to  find  out 
"how  they  had  done.  He  has  that  height  of  letters, 
saying  what  wonderfully  good  workmen  and  tradesmen 
they  have  been  wherever  they  went.  My  idea  about 
Boarding  out  children,  especially  in  this  county,  is 
that  they  really  get  no  home  education,  because  in  other 
counties  there  are  small  holdings,  where  the  children 
are  taught  to  work  with  their  parents.  Here  they 
have  not  that  advantage.  They  may  have  a school  to 
go  to,  and  get  an  education  of  that  kind  ; but  I think 
for  thiB.  county,  at  least  for  this  district,  the  Industrial 
School  is  a much  better  place  for  them.  They  are 
taught  a trade,  they  are  taught  a little  discipline,  and 
taught  to  be  regular  and  up  to  time  in  everything ; 
and,  after  all,  I think  that  is  rather  a useful  thing 
later  on  in  life  ; and,  you  see,  they  leave  it  at  sixteen. 

I heard  a person  say  yesterday  that  the  expenses  were 


very  high,  and  they  could  not  give  a reason  for  it 
One  of  the  reasons,  I suppose,  is  that  as  soon  as  tie 
boys  really  become  of  much  use  in  their  trade  they  Ko 
out.  Y e have  more  applications  than  we  can  supply 
for  boys,  and  as  soon  really  as  a boy  knows  his  hide 
he  goes  away,  and  it  is  little  boys  that  are  always 
working  m the  school.  J 

13602.  Dr.  BicoEn.-Do  yon  think  any  boy  trald 
know  his  trade  at  fifteen  or  sixteen? — I know  three 
carpenters  that  left  the  joint  school,  and  if  you  go  up 
sinu  look  at  our  new  church,  the  wood-work  of  it  was 
done  by  a boy  straight  out  of  the  Industrial  School 
13603.  Chat  rman. — You  mean  the  carving  of  the 
pews  ?— Not  the  pews,  but  the  carving  of  the  rails  in 
front  of  the  organ  loft.  He  had  not  a man  over 
him.  He  was  left  there  by  the  contractor.  I think 
that  is  very  fair  evidence.  He  did  not  do  the  pews, 
but  all  the  wood- work  round  the  church  was  done  by 
that  boy. 

13604.  Dr.  Bigger. — Were  there  no  other  boys  that 
could  have  helped  him  in  the  work  ? — There  may  have 
been,  but  the  contractor  put  such  confidence  in  this 
boy  that  he  left  it  all  to  him  to  have  it  finished. 

. 13605.  Chairman. — Was  he  in  the  school  at  the 
time  ? — No,  lie  had  left  it — he  had  just  left  it. 

13606.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  wages  he  was 
getting? — I think  it  was  18s.  a week. 

13607.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  is  not  a tradesman's 
wages? — No,  they  don't  get  very  high  wages  when 
they  leave  the  school ; that  is  one  of  the  things  I am 
always  fighting  against.  They  often  go  out  at  low 
wages,  but  we  think  it  is  better  to  send  them  to  a 
respectable  place  to  begin  with,  and  let  them  get  low 
wages,  than  to  send  them,  perhaps,  to  a place  where 
they  would  get  better  wages  but  not  be  as  well  looked 
after.  It  is  the  same  idea  with  the  girls.  I think  the 
girls  are  not  taught  quite  as  much  as  they  might  be 
in  ways  ; they  go  out,  too,  when  they  are  very  small, 
and  know  very  little. 

13608.  Chairman. — At  eighteen  the  girls  go  out?— 
They  cannot  be  taught  much  cooking,  because  the 
kind  of  cooking  that  is  done  in  a large  school  lit0 
that  is  not  the  kind  you  have  in  a private  house, 
and  the  laundry  work  is  just  the  satne.  Those  girls 
have  to  do  all  the  washing  for  the  school.  There  is 
not  very  much  fine  washing ; they  are  taught  the  rough 
work. 

13609.  More  of  what  you  would  do  in  a farmhouse  ?•- 
Yes;  but  we  have  not  had  any  complaints  of  girls 
sent  out. 
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1%10  Can  these  girls  make  stirabout? — They  have 
a.t  to  make  it  for  the  school ; I suppose  they  can ; the 
TIa seems  very  well  cooked;  I have  often  seen  it. 

1V.11  Can  they  make  tea?— I think  they  would  do 
very  readily,  but  I think  it  is  not  fair  for  people 
T0  don-t  go  into  the  school  and  see  things  to  say 
Iv,in<rs  like  they  said  in  Navan  yesterday. 

12612.  Do  you  visit  the  school  often? — I do  often, 
and  go  at  times  when  not  expected.  ....  , 

13613.  How  do  you  account  for  the  boys  condition  ? 
—Some' time  ago  they  were  not  as  clean  ae  they  are 

n°13614-  I should  hope  they  were  not  as  dirty?— I don’t 
know  what  happened;  one  time  it  was  very  hard 
to  keep  them;  they  are  supposed  to  be  very  well 
minded ; I don't  go  in  to  look  at  their  clothes. 

13615.  If  you  go  in  at  thiB  time  of  the  day,  for  m- 
atance  ?— It  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  boys’  clothes  right. 

13616.  It  is  not,  but  still  when  there  is  a good  paid 
staff  and  a tailor  on  the  premises  and  a shoemaker  you 
would  expect  these  boys  would  be  always  dry  shod  and 
decently  clothed,  and  their  skin  would  not  be  obtrud- 
ing in  unwonted  places?— I know  they  do  look  very 
shabby,  but  yet  they  are  well  fed  and  well  minded ; I 
suppose  they' put  up  with  the  clothes. 

13617.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  they  go  outside  for  walks 
•together?—1 They  do  not  go  as  often  to  walk  as  they 
ought  to  go ; they  are  supposed  to  go  once  a week,  but 
I don’t  think  they  do. 

. 13618.  Have  they  a special  suit  of  clothes  for  tnat  f — 
They  go  out  in  their  Sunday  clothes. 

13619.  So  the  Trim  people  see  them  at  their  best  ? — 
Yes ; and  the  girls  the  same. 

13520.  Chairman. — ‘The  girls  were  clean,  and  rosy, 
and  comfortable-looking  ?— They  have  the  nuns  to 
mind  the  girls  ; they  are  easier  minded  than  the  hoys ; 
it  is  not  easy  keeping  clothes  on  boys. 

13621.  It  ought  not  to  he  difficult  in  a place  where 
there  is  such  a high  bill  for  clothing  and  a tradesman 
on  the  premises  ; your  clothing  costs  quite  as  much  as 
in  the  Glin  Joint  School ; costs  a great  deal  more,  in 
fact?— I don’t  know  how  it  is. 

13622.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  on  the  sohool 
matter  before  we  leave  it? — I don’t  think  there  is  any- 
thing else. 

13623.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  that  there  were 
only  four  hoys  you  knew  of  that  had  not  done  well ; 
there  may  be  others  ; you  could  not  tell? — About  this 
time  last  year  the  master  wrote  to  all  parts  where  he 
had  sent  boys,  and  he  had  replies  from  nearly  every- 
where. , . . . , 

13624.  But  you  have  no  register  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  boys  ?— No  ; and  I think  that  is  a pity. 

13625.  How  many  boys  have  left  the  school  since  it 
was  established  ? — I was  trying  to  think  this  morning, 
but  I could  not  remember. 

13626.  How  many  years  is  it  established  ?— Thirteen. 
13627.  Of  course  for  the  first  number  of  years  there 
would  not  be  many  boys  to  leave  the  school  ? — No ; 
the  school  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  since  all  the  boys  that  came  in  first  have  left; 
the  first  boys  that  came  in  were  much  older  and  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  , , „ ... 

13628.  Chairman.— Not  so  manageable?— No;  so 
tong  as  any  of  the  boys  that  came  in  first  remained, 
the  boys  were  much  harder  to  manage  than  they  are 
now. 

13629.  Dr.  Bigger.— Now  you  get  the  hoys  coming 
from  the  school  directly? — Yes ; the  nuns  take  the 
small  boys  and  start  their  education,  and  they  are 
really  much  more  manageable  than  when  the  older 
boys  were  in  it. 

13630.  But  the  number  of  hoys  that  have  left  the 
school  cannot  be  so  very  large  nor  can  you  have  much 
experience  of  them  how  they  do  in  after  life,  seeing 
you  have  only  started  thirteen  years  ? — Ye j ; but  those 
that  have  left  have  done  very  well. 

13631.  At  the  first  blush  of  freedom  they  may  work 
very  well,  but  afterwards,  when  things  come  against 
them,  they  may  not  do  as  well,  and  they  might  want 
the  institution  life  again  ? — W e have  got  a good  record 

13632.  Chairman.— Oan  you  tell  us  anything  about 
the  girls,  how  they  get  on  in  after  life  ? — They  have  all 
gone  as  servants. 

13633.  What  class  of  service  did  they  go  to? — They 
go  to  small  farmers. 

13634.  And  shopkeepers  in  towns,  perhaps  7— Yes ; 
e very  few  go  to  anything  else  ; people  do  not  like  taking 
a workhouse  child,  as  they  call  them. 


13635.  Is  your  industrial  school  looked  upon  as  a pe^_  n,  iflo-t, 
workhouse  ? — It  is ; and  you  cannot  get  people  to  think  — - 

otherwise.  „ J‘ 

13636.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  the  girls  off  ?—  Cullman. 

Yes,  to  what  I would  call  really  good  places  ; they  will 
get  £5  or  £6  a year,  or  £4  a year. 

13637.  You  would  not  send  them  to  a publichouse, 
for  instance? — 'We  have  sent  one  or  two,  I think  ; but 
we  don’t  send  them  now. 

13638.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  the  reason  of  people  taking 
them  simply  because  they  can  get  them  at  such  very 
low  wages  ? — That  is  the  reason,  and  they  think  they 
have  no  place  to  retreat  to ; they  will  do  the  work 
sooner  than  go  back  to  the  school. 

13639.  Chairman. — They  never  go  back  to  the  school 
when  once  they  go  out? — No. 

13640.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  followed  them  up? — 

Yes  ; we  have  followed  up  a great  number  of  those 
girls ; there  are  quite  a lot  of  them  in  good  situa- 
tions in  Dublin  getting  £18  or  £20  a year. 

13641.  Chairman. — How  many  of  those  girls,  to  your 
knowledge,  have  gone  back  to  the  workhouse  ? — -I  know 
three. 

13642.  Was  that  to  the  Trim  Workhouse? — One  came 
back  to  Trim,  hut  the  poor  girl  was  not  exactly  fit  for 
the  world. 

13643.  And  two  others  you  knew  of  at  other  work- 
houses  ? — Yes  ; I heard  of  two  or  three  in  Dublin.  The 
girls,  once  they  get  away  do  not  wish  us  to  find  them, 
and  it  is  much  harder  to  discover  the  girls  than  the 
boys ; when  we  tried  to  find  out  last  year  where  all  the 
girls  had  gone  to  we  could  not;  all  those  who  had 
done  well  replied,  but  then  some  girls  did  not  reply  at 
all. 

13644.  But  the  girls  look  to  the  ordinary  eye  more 
hopeful  subjects  than  the  boys  there ; what  is  your 
opinion  of  them  ; do  you  think  they  have  done  as  well, 
or  better,  or  worse,  than  the  boys? — I think  the  boys 
have  done  a great  deal  better — much  better. 

13645.  In  what  way?— The  boys  have  made  a 
name  for  themselves  ; you  have  no  idea  of  all  the 
letters  that  come  begging  for  boys,  and  men  will  keep 
situations  open  to  get  the  boys. 

13646.  Dr.  Bigger.— To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

— They  say  they  are  very  orderly  and  punctual,  and 
have  many  good  qualities  that  they  cannot  find  in 
boys  they  take  from  their  homes. 

13647.  Have  the  wages  anything  to  do  with  it  do  you 
think?— The  boys,  generally,  get  much  better  wages 
than  the  girls.  I know  some  of  the  good  tailors  in 
Dublin  like  to  get  boys,  and  their  best  men  are  boys 
from  the  industrial  school,  and  they  give  them  as  good 
wages  as  the  other  men. 

13648.  Chairman. — They  would  not  go  straight  to 
Dublin  from  the  school?— No.  The  three  I know  of  in 
Dublin  did  not  go  straight  from  the  school,  they 
passed  through  a local  hand  first,  and  then  went  on  to 
Dublin.  There  are  numbers  down  in  the  West  and 
all  over  Ireland;  everywhere  they  go  the  priests  and 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  nothing  but  good 
to  say  of  them.  ' ' . • 

13649.  You  only  know  a very  small  percentage  that 
have  turned  out  badly,  but  you  are  not  as  easy  in  your 
mind  about  the  girls?— No ; I don’t  think  the  girls  are 
such  a success,  and  I don’t  know  what  is  the  reason. 

They  cannot  be  taught  their  trades  for  after  life  as  well 
as  the  boys  because  they  have  to  do  all  the.  rough 
work  ; they  do  all  the  washing,  which  is  a large  item  m 
that  school ; they  have  the  cooking,  ?nd  when  that  is 
done  and  their  school  hours  over,  there  is  not  much 
time  left  for  teaching  dressmaking  and  other  things. 

13650.  I think  not  dressmaking  ?— They  have  a dress- 

m 13651.  I was  asking  the  sister  in  charge,  and  she  said 
not  dressmaking,  but  they  sew  ; they  are  not  cutters 
out;  they  don’t  make  dresses  for  other  people?— If  a 
girl  is  going  out  she  is  supposed  to  make  hex  own  outfit. 

13652.  They  don’t  cut  out  themselves?— The  dress- 
maker is  supposed  to  teach  them. 

13553.  x suppose  they  could  make  a dress  for  them- 
selves ?— Some  of  them  know  how  to  cut  out  and  make 
dresses,  for  I have  seen  them. 

13654.  I suppose  there  is  not  the  same  demand  for 
dressmakers  as  there  used  to  be  before,  so  many  ready- 
made clothes  shops  were  established?— No;  if  we 
could  give  a girl  a good  training  for  one  special  branch 
—as  a cook  or  laundress— before  they  left  school  it 
would  be  much  better. 

13655  Is  the  milk  for  the  children  bought  from  out- 
side from  farmers?— Yes  ; a contractor  supplies  it 

• 3 P 
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13656.  Did  you  ever  think  of  keeping  cows  ? — No ; 
but  I wanted  tp  start  fowl  last  year,  but  the  Board  all 
said — “ Yes ; put  more  expense  on ; it  will  do  no  good.” 
There  is  a place  they  could  keep  ; fowl  in  very  well. 

13657.  I suppose  you  could  get  land  adjoining  near 
enough  to  keep  cows? — Yes. 


13658.  And  have  the  cows  driven  in  ; that  was  never 
considered  ? — No  ; those  things  were  always  said  to  be 
putting  on  expense. 

13659.  In  a great  many  workhouses  the  Guardians 
keep  their  own  cows,  and  find  it  an  economy? — And  it 
would  train  the  girls ; they  are  taught  nothing  like 
that  now. 


13660.  They  would  not  be  useful  girls  for  a country 
house;  they  would  know  nothing  about  fowl  or  cow 
management  or  feeding  pigs? — No.  They  go  out  well 

educated. 

13661.  Literary  ? — Yes  ; and  they  are  taught  to  be 
very  clean  and  tidy,  and,  generally,  obedient  girls  all 
round ; bub  as  for  their  knowledge  it  is  more  of  a 
general  kind. 

13662.  It  is  not  practical  for  farmhouses? — No ; not 
for  everyday  life  afterwards.  That  cannot  be  helped,  I 
suppose,  in  a big  institution. 

13663.  Would  your  feeling  be  in  favour  of  boarding 
out  girls?— If  suitable  homes  could  be  had  for  them, 
but  in  this  county  I don’t  know  such  a thing.  We 
could  not  get  homes  that  I think  would  be  suitable  in 
which  to  rear  girls ; .they  are  better  off  in  the  school 
than  in  most  of  the  homes  about  here. 

13664.  Having  regard  to  your  evidence  about  the 
girls  and  their  after  life,  and  the  difficulty  of  placing 
them,  I thought  perhaps  you  might  consider  boarding 
out  for  the  girls  would  be  the  best? — It  would  be  if 
proper  homes  could  be  got  for  them. 

13665.  Whereabouts  were  you  thinking  that  homes 
could  not  be  got;  inside  the  Trim  Union? — All  this 
part  of  the  county.  You  would  require  a comfortable 
home  before  a girl  could  be  sent  out.  The  people  who 
would  take  them  would  simply  live  on  the  money  paid 
to  rear  those  girls,  and  they  would  make  them  absolute 
slaves. 


13666.  Would  that  be  of  the  farming  class? — There 
are  not  many  small  farmers  about  here. 

13667.  About  Oldcastle  there  are  a great  many  small 
farmers  ? — Yea. 


13668.  That  would  not  he  too  far  to  board  out  chil- 
dren from  Trim? — I don’t  think  the  Guardians  of  any 
union  would  like  to  send  children  away  out  of  the 
union  district. 


13669.  Oh,  they  do  ; the  South  Dublin  Union  send 
their  children  off  to  the  County  Wicklow? — We  have 
some  children  boarded  out,  but,  personally,  I don’t 
think  there  are  sufficient  homes  in  this  county  to  rear 
girls  properly. 

13670.  What  would  your  ideal  of  a home  for  these 
girls  or  children  be? — Where  they  would  be  well 
treated  and  kept  clean. 

13671.  Would  you  say  a farmer’s  house? — A fanner’s 
house,  where  they  would  have  fowl  and  milk,  and  a 
little  house-work  to  do;  where  they  would  be  well 
treated  and  get  good  food  and  ordinary  home  teaching. 

13672.  Ordinary  food ; you  would  not  look  for  food 
better  or  a situation  better  than  the  labourers’  chil- 
dren have  themselves? — I think  they  would  be  made 
slaves  of  in  that  class ; they  would  do  all  the  hard 
work.  I don’t  think  there  are  places  in  this  county 
that  would  suit  them  ; they  would  be  brought  up  dirty 
and  untidy,  and  be  taught  nothing. 

13673.  I was  trying  to  get  at  the  kind  of  place  you 
would  wish  to  put  them  in  ? — Where  they  would  have 
home  comfort,  bread  and  milk  and  stirabout,  and  ordi- 
nary country  children’s  food  ; be  kept  clean. 

13674.  Attend  school  and  have  a decent  place  to 
sleep  in,  and  all  that? — Yes ; all  that.  That,  I know, 
they  would  not  get  in  this  part  of  the  county.  They 
would  he  kept  dirty. 

13675.  There  is  a very  large  grazing  district  down 
about  Limerick,  and  there  the  Guardians  have  a very 
large  number — some  hundreds — of  children  boarded 
out.  Of  course  they  don’t  look  for  an  extra  comfortable 
place ; their  idea  isj  to  rear  these  children  without  any 
undue  hardship,  "but  to  let  them  take  what  is  going? — 
Limerick  is  a very  different  cqunty  to  this. 


13676.  I was  thinking  of  it  as  somewhat  iimii 
some  extent— a good  deal  of  grazing?— Oh  r to 

Limerick  people  are  very  different  to 
people;  they  are  very  much  more  thrift* ■ Ja *5® 

g'g  ^rtick  wl  * sood  <2  £ 

13677.  There  is  not  much  hard  work  about  , 
lock  and  Bruree  ? — They  are  great  people  for  rt/ 
calves— even  the  smallest  and  poorest.  Their 
that  with  us  ; they  won’t  rear  fowl.  Even  in  Grill  d? 
know  of  children  boarded  out,  and  they  will  do  v 1 
well ; I go  and  see  them  there,  and  they  are  well 
and  you  can  take  those  children  afterwards  and  ’ 
servants  of  them.  uiai'e 

13678.  Where  the  circumstances  of  the  country  are 
suitable  you  think  boarding  out  is  good  s__y 
especially  for  girls.  ' Q0’ 

13679.  But  here  in  this  great  grass  country  you  sav 
there  are  not  the  people  who  would  be  suitable  for 
boarding  out  with? — No.  or 

13680.  And  you  would  not  like  to  send  them  to  a 
distance,  such  as  Oldcastle,  or  Galway,  or  Limerick?— 

13681.  Why  not,  if  you  come  to  look  at  it  critically? 
—I  don’t  see  why  it  should  not  be  done,  but  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  agreed  to.  Personally,  I don’t  see 
why. 


13682.  Some  of  the  Welsh  Guardians  are  sending 
tlieir  children  to  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  • that 
is  a long  distance  ? — I should  think  it  might  be  very 
good.  For  instance,  down  in  Wicklow;  that  is  a 
place  where  the  people  are  very  industrious,  and  the 
best  servants  come  from  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  be- 
cause the  girls  are  well-reared. 

13683.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  sending  your  chil- 
dren there?— No;  personally  I should  send  them  where 
they  would  be  best  minded  and  trained. 


13684.  What  would  be  the  objection  among  the  majo- 
rity here? — I don’t  think  they  would  like  to  send  chil- 
dren to  another  union  district. 

13685.  Rather  keep  the  money  in  the  country?— I 
think  that  would  be  the  idea. 


13686.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  about 
the  Poor  Law  generally  ? — I certainly  think  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  the  hospitals.  I know  it 
was  all  gone  over  yesterday  several  times.  I think 
there  ought  to  be  amalgamation  to  begin  with ; all  the 
infirm  people  should  be  put  into  one  house,  and  let 
them  be  well  minded  and  well  cared  for. 


13687.  You  would  classify  the  poor  according  to  the 
house  ? — Yes  ; I would  put  the  aged  and  infirm  into  one 
and  make  them  comfortable,  and  then  I certainly  think 
that  you  would  require  to  keep  the  present  union  hos- 
pitals; it  would  make  a difference,  because  at  present 
in  the  hospitals  there  are  nothing  but  old  people ; they 
are  not  patients ; they  are  simply  infirm. 

13688.  Well,  there  is  a small  percentage  in  every 
hospital  ; there  are  a number  in  Trim  who  are  actually 
sick? — -Very  few  ; may  be  three  or  four  in  a hospital 
at  a time. 


13689.  I think  you  would  find  that-  rather  too  low  an 
estimate? — I think  all  the  year  round  it  is  very  free 
from  hospital  patients. 

13690.  Of  course  a person  who  has  to  lie  in  bed  prac- 
tically all  the  year  round? — I don’t  count  that.  I 
would  put  that  down  as  very  infirm  indeed. 

13691.  Would  you  put  it  down  as  sick  or  infirm; 
would  you  not  say  that  a person  in  that  condition 
wanted  most  careful  nursing,  and  should  not  be  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  untrained  matron?— 1 
would  not  hand  them  over  to  the  untrained  matron ; it 
the  aged  and  infirm  were  put  in  one  house  1 
think  they  require  good  nursing — just  as  in  the 
hospital ; but  I would  separate  them  from  the  sick 
people.  You  won’t  get  sick  people  to  go  into  a union 
hospital,  because  they  object  to  being  put  in  a w 
with  infirm  people. 


3692.  Dr.  Biggeh. — Have  you  found  that  from  your 
l experience? — Yes  ; over  and  over  again.  . 

3693.  You  think  if  the  old  people  were  removed 
pitals  would  he  more  availed  of?— Much  m 
iled  of  as  a hospital,  and  the  sick  people  cop. 

ier  minded,  and  it  would  be  half  the  exP®?Be‘v,„e 
sent  we  have  three  nurses  in  the  hospital ; they 
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fo  spend  most  of  their  time  with  the  aged  and  infirm— 
two  night  nurses  and  three  day  nurses— and  they  spend 
their  time  with  the  infirm  people. 

13694.  Chairman'. — How  many  workhouses  should  be 
kept  in  the  county  ; would  you  have  one  or  two  for  the 
infirm  ?— I would  have  two. 

13695.  One  for  the  males  and  another  for  the 
female?— I don’t  see  how  you  can  get  the  old 
men  and  women  from  the  far  end  of  our  county,  near 
Edenderry,  to  Navan.  In  the  first  place  they  would 
have  to  go  by  train ; they  might  leave  their  homes  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  they  might  not  reach 
Navan  until  seven  in  the  evening.  I would  have  two — 
one  at  this  end  of  the  county. 

13696.  Each  for  male  and  female  infinns? — Yes. 

13697.  And  if  any  old  couple  wished  to  be  together 
you  would  have  wards  arranged  so  that  they  could  be?— 
I would,  certainly.  I think  you  would  get  many 
people  to  come  in  by  doing  that.  I think  if  there  was 
only  one  general  workhouse  for  the  aged  and  infirm  a 
great  many  people  would  sooner  stay  out  and  starve. 

13698.  You  think  it  would  cause  hardship? — I think 
it  would  cause  a great  deal  of  hardship.  Perhaps  they 
would  say  it  was  cheaper  to  leave  them  outside  and  sup- 
port them  by  giving  them  3s.  a week  or  2s.  6 d.  than 
to  have  them  brought  into  the  workhouse — well  minded 
and  well  cared. 

13699.  They  prefer  the  payment  outside  ? — As  a rule, 
and  even  this  year  we  have  had  applications  to  pay  a 
nurse  to  mind  them  outside. 

13700.  One  for  each  family? — Two  old  ladies  refused 
to  come  in;  they  saicfthey  wanted  a woman  paid  to 
mind  them  at  home. 

13701.  Dr.  Bigger.— Of  course  you  did  it? — I think 


in  one  case. 

13702.  Chairman. — You  would  have  Kells  for  the 
infirm  of  North  Meath  and  Trim  for  the  infirm  of 
South  Meath? — I think  it  would  be  most  central. 

13703.  What  would  be  done  with  Navan? — Send  the 
lunatics  to  Navan;  they  have  the  County  Meath  In- 
firmary in  Navan. 

13704.  They  have  a very  fine  hospital  besides? — And 
I don’t  see  why  our  portion  of  the  County  Meath  is  to 
be  paying  its  proportion  of  £1,200  a year  and  never 
having  a patient  in  it.  I think  that  hospital  ought  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Navan  people  and  the  northern 
end  of  the  county  altogether. 


13705.  You  don’t  use  it'  here?— There  may  be  two 
patients  the  whole  time. 

13706.  Dr.  Bigger. — For  how  many  years  are  you 
speaking  of  ? — I know'  there  have  been  two.  patients  in 
the  last  two  years. 

13707.  Chairman. — It  is  beginning  to  be  used?— 
Yes ; since  they  divided  it  and  have  three  doctors. 

13708.  I suppose  you  have  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  town?— I am  one  of  the  governors. 

13709.  Have  you  given  orders  yourself  for  admission? 
— They  won’t  go. 

13710.  Did  you  ever  give  an  order  for  admission? — 
I did,  one  ; I got  one  man  to  go  after  great  persuasion  ; 
they  will  not  go  into  Navan.  I know  it  is  a very  well 
regulated  hospital,  but  it.  is  no  use  to  this  part  of  the 
county. 

13711.  Is  it  because  it  is  a short  distance — only 
seven  or  eight  miles?— Six  miles  ; they  won’t  go. 

13712.  What  is  the  reason,  I wonder? — I don’t  know. 

13713.  Is  there  a really  hostile  feeling  to  Navan? — 
They  always  say  they  would  rather  go  to  their  own 
doctor.  I know  four  patients  went  from  Athboy. 

13714.  They  would  rather  go  to  the  workhouse  here 
than  to  the  infirmary  in  Navan? — Neither;  they 
would  rather  go  to  Dublin. 

13716.  You  would  have  Navan  for  lunatics  ; what 
would  you  do  with  Dunshaughlin  ? — I would  close  it  up, 
but  leave  the  hospital.  Hospitals  would  want  to  be 
left  at  each  place  where  there  is  a hospital  at  present. 

13716.  Then  there  is  Oldcastle? — I don’t  know 
about  Oldcastle.  There  is  one  thing  we  want  in 
the  county,  and  want  badly,  and  that  is  a place  for  con- 
sumptives. I have  been  trying  to  get  up  a consumptive 
hospital  for  the  last  five  years,  but  I cannot  work  it. 
If  something  is  not  done  for  the  consumptive  people 
in  Meath  we  will  all  die  of  consumption ; they  are 
dying  by  hundreds,  and  nobody  takes  the  smallest 
notice.  I have  had  statistics  from  doctors  round  the 
country,  and  it  is  appalling.  Whole  families  have 
been  wiped  out  about  here.  I hope  the  result  of  this 
Commission  may  be  to  make  a change. 

13717.  You  would  not  want'  a hospital  for  Meath 
alone?— We  would  very  nearly  supply  one  from  Meath, 
We  said  we  would  put  the  consumptive  people  in  Old-- 
castle,  because  it  is  nice  and  dry. 

13718.  It  is  a very  good  site  ; is  there  anything  else  ? 
—I  think  that  is  all.  I think  I have  said  quite  enough. 


Feb.  11,- 1904, 

Mrs.  M.  J. 
Cullinan. 


Mrs.  M'Cann  examined. 


13719.  Chairman.— You  are  also  a Guardian  ?— Yes. 

13720.  You  have  heard  what  Mrs.  Cullinane  has  said  ; 
is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  ? — I agree  with 
all  Mrs.  Cullinane  has  said  ; I have  not  much  experi- 
ence ; I have  not  been  long  on  the  board. 

13721.  Mrs.  Cullinane  has  put  forward  your  views  ?— 
Yes,  decidedly.  She  has  a great  deal  of  experience,  and 
her  views  are  quite  mine. 

13722.  Are  you  on  the  Joint  School  committee? — 
No  ; I know  a good  deal  of  the  girls  who  have  been  sent 
out,  and  they  are  all  very  satisfactory  about  our  place. 
The  nuns  often  send  out  girls  to  my  part  of  the 
country;  they  are  all  very  good  girls. 

13723.  What  part  of  the  union  do  you  live  in? — Ath- 
boy. 

13724.  What  class  of  situations  do  the  girls  get 
there?— With  small  farmers. 

13725.  Any  shopkeepers?— No ; I have  never  known 
a girl  sent  to  a business  house. 

13726.  How  do  these  girls  get  on  afterwards? — One 
feature  of  their  character  is  that  they  stay  in  the  houses 
they  go  to,  and  become  one  of  the  family  in  a small 
house,  and  I have  known  a couple  with  herds  who 
Teared  all  their  family,  and  eventually  some  of  them  got 
married  out  of  these  places  to  servant  boys,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction  ; they  are  very  domesticated  girls.  I 
know  one  woman  who  has  a girl  like  her  own. daughter. 

13727.  At  what  age  do  they  go  out  ^-Fifteen  or  six- 
teen ; the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  for  girls ; 
they  have  not  enough  girls  to  send  to  us,  for  women 
are  waitng  for  them.  . , 

13728.  Is  there  anything  as  regards  Poor  Law  admini- 
stration you  would  like  to  mention? — The. only  thing  I 
would  ask  you  to  do  is  if  you  could  extend  the  out-door 
relief  to  small  farmers  holding  a half-acre  and  upwards 
where  sickness  comes  in. 


13729.  Would  you  put  any  limit ; quarter-acre  is  the 
limit  at  present? — There  are  some  people  with  half-acre 
and  one  acre  and  up  to  two  acres,  bog  land,  very  much 
poorer  than  the  people  who  are  getting  it. 

13730.  Would  you  say  the  limit  should  he  changed 
from  quarter-acre  to  two  acres  ?— According  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Guardians.  I know  people  with  two  acres 
of  bog  land  who  cannot  make  Is.  out  of  it  because  it  is 
covered  with  water,  and  we  are  often  asked  is  it  pos- 
sible to  get  relief  for  these  people,  and  it  is  against 
the  rule  to  give  them  more  than  one  week’s  provisional 
relief,  and  consequently  they  are  in  utter  starvation. 

13731.  Do  you  think  they  ever  could  support  them- 
selves on  these  farms?— They  are  never  dependent  on 
that ; the  man  iB  generally  a labouring  man  with  some 
farmer,  and  when  he  gets  knocked  up  there  is  a large 
family  of  children. 

13732.  As  long  as  the  health  lasts  there  is  no  neces- 
sity?— No. 

13733.  But  when  illness  comes  you  then  find  you 
would  wish  to  have  the  power  to  give  them  some  trifle  ? 
— Very  often  in  our  district  where  you  see  deserving 
cases. 

13734.  Would  you  limit  it  still  further,  saying  two 
acres  for  sickness  only?— Yes ; decidedly,  where  the 
man  of  the  family  gets  sick  or  the  woman  gets  very 
sick  and  the  man  has  to  stay  at  home  to  anind  the  chil- 
dren. At  present  I think  the  administration  .of-  out- 
door relief  is  ridiculous,  but  I cannot  get  the  Guardians 
to  concur  with  my  views. 

13735.  In  what  way  is  it  ridiculous  ?— There  are 
several  people  getting  relief  who  have  sons  working  • . I- 
believe,  that  is  allowed,  and  . the  case  I have  just  de- 
scribed  now  is  not  allowed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  where  a woman  has  a son  working,  and  is  up  to 
sixty-five,  and  has  2s.  a week. 

: 3 P 2 


Mrs.  M'Cann, 
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Feb.  31  3904.  13736.  Hid  you  ever  mention  these  cases  to  a gentle- 

— L ‘ man  called  the  auditor? — No  ; I never  met  the  auditor 

Mis.  M'Cann.  at  all. 

13737.  Because  you  might  be  surprised  at  the  result 
if  you  did.  You  must  not  take  it  that  cases  such  as 
you  mention  would  be  getting  relief  with  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I know  that  they  are 
on  a long  time,  and  it  is  a kind  of  pension  in  our 
part.  The  Guardians  say  they  are  infirm  and  that  their 


sons  will  not  support  them,  but  I know  th 
several  deserving  cases  that  don’t  get  relief.  “>ere  ar® 

Mr.  V.  Sheridan.— In  nearly  all  those  cases  Wi 
to  get  a certificate  for  the  auditor  from 
ofhccr  that  they  are  infirm.  Medical 

13738.  Chairman.— Are  not  these  cases  vou 
fernng  to  cases  where  the  sons  and  daughters 
to  support  them  and  don’t? — Yes.  ate 


Mr.  Thomas  Hewitt  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Hewitt 


13739.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Trim 
Board  ? — Yes. 

13740.  Are  you  from  a rural  district  or  the  town? — 
Rural. 

13741.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  by  the  lady  Guardians  ; are  their  views  prac- 
tically those  entertained  by  yourself  and  other  members 
of  the  board  ? — Well,  yes  ; to  a certain  extent. 

13742.  What  would  your  own  view  be? — I don’t  be- 
lieve in  having  two  workhouses  in  the  County  Meath ; 
I certainly  think  we  should  only  have  one  workhouse 
and  hospital. 

13743.  Would  it  not  be  a very  long  way  to  take  the 
sick  from  01dca3tle  or  Clonee  to  the  central  hospital  ? — 
Yes,  of  course ; it  is  very  long,  no  doubt. 

13744.  But  you  consider  it  could  be  done  without 
hardship  ? — I think  so. 

13745.  Where  would  you  put  the  hospital  and  the 
central  workhouse?— As  far  as  I can  see  Trim  is  almost 
the  centre  of  the  County  Meath. 

13746.  You  would  not  say  Navan  is  nearer  it?— No; 
the  centre  of  the  County  Meath  lies  between  Trim  and 
Navan,  but  it  is  still  nearer  to  Trim. 

13747.  Anywhere  in  the  Telltown  direction  ?— No  ; 
two  and  a half  miles  from  Trim  and  four  and  a half  or 
five  miles  from  Navan  would  be  about  the  centre  of 
Meath  ; Trim  is  the  county  town. 

13748.  What  would  you  do  with  the  Trim  Work- 
house  ; would  you  use  that  for  the  sick  and  infirm? — 
I would  have  the  sick  there  ; we  have  a very  good  doc- 
tor in  Trim — one  of  the  best  in  Ireland,  I believe — and 
we  should  take  advantage  of  that. 

13749.  And  give  the  county  the  advantage? — Yes. 
13750.  And  would  you  then  leave  the  Navan  infir- 
mary?— I expect  so,  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  centre.  I 
would  try  to  come  to  the  centre  of  Meath  as  well  as  I 
possibly  could,  I did  not  come  here  prejudiced  against 
any  place. 

13761.  What  about  the  Drogheda  Workhouse? — I 
don’t  consider  that  in  Meath  ; that  is  more  of  a Louth 
workhouse. 

13752.  What  about  the  part  of  Drogheda  Union  that 
is  in  Meath  ; you  would  let  that  still  go  to  the  Louth 
Workhouse  at  Drogheda  ?— Yes.  I expect  the  Louth 
people  would  make  some  arrangements  there  them- 
selves. It  is  a very  large  town,  Drogheda, 

13753.  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  tlie  idea  of  having 
each  county  an  area  for  Poor  Law  administration  as 
well  as  for  county  government?— Yes ; I have  heard  of 
the  idea,  but  as  a general  rule  I always  work  on  my 
own  ideas. 

13754.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea? — I would 
prefer  to  give  it  the  go-bye  in  many  instances. 

13755.  You  have  heard  what  was  said  about  out-door 
relief? — I don’t  quite  agree  with  that  cither.  I would 
not  believe  in  extending  out-door  relief  to  people  that 
would  have  two  acres  of  land. 

13756.  You  think  the  present  limit  is  a fair  one  ? — I 
certainly  think  the  present  limit  is  a fair  one. 

13757.  Mrs.  M'Cann. — In  case  of  sickness? — Yes,  of 
course. 

13758.  Chairman. — You  are  not  in  favour  very  much 
of  out-door  relief? — To  all  eases  that  require  out-door 
relief,  of  course. 

13759.  Is  your  tendency  rather  to  restrict  out-door 
relief? — Yes;  because  it  is  a very  expensive  item. 

1376(1  Do  you  like  the  present  area  of  charge  for  out- 
door relief? — No ; I would  have  divisional  rating. 

13761.  Has  the  outdoor  relief  increased,  as  far  as 
you  are  aware,  of  recent  times?— 'Yes';  it  has  in  this 
way.  Since  it  became  a union  charge  it  has  become 
very  heavy  on  certain  electoral  divisions.  Take  Ath- 
boy,  for  instance,  where  they  are  very  liberal  in  out- 
door relief. 

13762.  You  would  rather  that  the  people  who  are 
giving  a good  deal  of  out-door  relief  should  pay  for  it 


themselves  ?— Yes  ; that  is  my  idea  ; and  then  T 
the  system  would  not  be  abused  so  much. 

13763.  A place  like  Atliboy  is  a brisk  little  countrv 
town,  and  a great  many  of  the  country  people  co  Z 
there  looking  for  work?— Yes  ; and  get  knocked  up  I 
don  t expect  a great  many  country  people  go  in  to  loot 
for  work  there ; there  is  no  work  for  them8  °°K 

13764.  Don’t  you  think  a great  deal  of  the  town  ponu- 
lation  is  made  up  of  people  who  come  in  from  the  coun 
try  and  settle  down  there?— No ; I cannot  sav  that  in 
the  case  of  Athboy,  for  they  are  nearly  all  business 
people  in  Athboy  ; you  have  not  in  the  town  of  Athbor 
those  slum  houses. 

13765.  You  think  the  people  in  Athboy  have  been  old 
residents  there,  and  not  country  people  who  went  in  to 
do  work  there  and  got  knocked  up  afterwards?— I mean 
the  dispensary  district  of  Athboy.  I don’t  say  there  is 
very  much  relief  in  the  town  ; it  is  in  the  dispensary 
district  I complain  of,  because  it  comprises  several 
bogs. 

Mrs.  M'Cann. — Kildalkey  is  the  district  really  where 
the  poverty  exists  ; in  Athboy  they  are  very  thriving. 

13766.  Chairman. — You  go  as  far  as  Kildalkey ; that 
is  just  at  the  edge  of  the  Delvin  Union.  As  regards  the 
people  coming  into  hospital,  would  you  like  the  Guar- 
dians to  have  power  to  charge  people  who  come  in  as 
much  as  the  Guardians  thought  they  could  afford  to 
pay  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage,  and 
would  improve  the  union  hospitals  very  much. 

13767.  It  would  give  the  people  who  come  in  a feeling 
that  they  were  not  paupers  ? — Exactly. 

13768.  And  it  would  provide  a certain  amount  of 
money  in  aid  of  the  rates? — Exactly.  And  there  are  a 
great  many  people  that  would  come  in.  Of  course  I 
should  make  a distinction  in  the  hospitals  for  paying 
patients  and  non-paying  patients. 

13769.  Take  the  ordinary  ease  of  a man  earning  15j. 
or  £1  a week  ; you  would  not  call  a child  of  his  coming 
in  a paying  patient? — Well,  no  ; I would  not. 

13770.  And  yet  that  child  if  it  stayed  at  home 
would  cost  perhaps  Is.  a week  to  keep  it? — Yes ; "or 
something  more. 

13771.  You  think  that  man  might  be  safely  asked  to 
pay  Is.  a week? — Yes  ; but  I would  not  go  in  for  such 
small  cliarges  as  that. 

13772.  Those  are  the  kind  of  charges  I am  thinking 
of ; to  get  the  independent  spirit  up  as  much  as  you 
can;  and  if  a child  would  cost  Is.  a week  at  home,  to 
pay,  at  all  events,  that  much  for  it? — We  have  very  few 
labouring  men  in  this  county  getting  15s.  a week. 

13773.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  not  getting  so 
much  ? — 10s.  and  12s.  is  the  general  rate  in  this  county 
for  labouring  men  ; when  you  get  to  18s.  you  commence 
a tradesman  or  cardriver. 

13774.  In  the  case  of  a man  earning  from  12s.  to  14s. 
there  would  he  no  hardship  in  charging  him  6 d,  for  a 
child  in  the  hospital  for  a week? — Yes;  I see  now  it 
would  do  away  with  the  present  system  of  pauperism, 
no  doubt.  I would  be  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  the 
present  system  of  pauperism  as  far  as  I could. 

13775.  So  that  you  might  charge  a man  what  would 
not  hurt  him  and  what  he  would  save  by  the 
being  away? — Yes;  there  are  a great  many  difficulties 
to  lie  surmounted  in  the  present  system.  . _ 
13776.  There  is  too  much  money  spent  now? — Yes. 
13777.  And  you  think  amalgamation  is  really  neces- 
sary, or  highly  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  peop  e 
who  have  to  pay?— Yes;  in  the  interests  of  everyone 
at  the  present  time.  , . • * r* 

13778.  But  you  would  not  wish  real  hardship  to  w> 
caused  to  the  sick  in  removing  them  too  far?— No. 

13779.  You  would  suggest  that  only  the  one  hospital 
should  be  in  the  county  if  possible? — ‘But  if 
people  who  have  made  the  matter  their  study  think 

■would  involve  too  much  hardship .i 

13780.  You  would  not  press  anything  that  wornu 
cause  hardship  for  the  cause  of  economy?— G®1™  y 
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not  ■ I would  fall  in  line ; we  could  have  two  hospitals 
then.  I take  for  instance  a fever  hospital ; we  have  a 
fever  hospital  attached  to  every  workhouse ; I cannot 
see  the  idea  of  that  at  all.  Take  Trim  ; in  our  fever 
hospital  we  have  a nurse,  and  once  I remember  it  was 
a vear  and  a couple  of  days  without  a patient.  I con- 
sider there  should  be  only  one  fever  hospital.  It  might 
be  a little  bit  risky  to  close  a fever  hospital,  because 
jf  fever  came  and  you  had  not  the  hospital  built  you 
would  have  fever  spreading  over  the  country  very 
quickly.  But  we  need  not  close  the  fever  hospital. 

4 13781.  You  would  leave  a oaretaker  in  it?— Yes. 

13782.  And  then  get  a nurse  as  a case  comes? — Yes. 
I only  consider  the  nurses  at  the  present  time  care- 
takers of  the  fever  hospitals. 

13783.  You  would  put  some  respectable  person  in  to 
keep  an  odd  fire  going  and  keep  the  place  brushed  down 
and  washed,  and  hire  a nurse  as  soon  as  wanted  j that 
is  vour  idea? — Yes. 

i3784.  But  you  would  not  close  the  hospital  alto- 
gether ? — No ; for  this  reason — the  minute  a fever 
patient  comes  into  the  hospital  we  get  a trained  nurse 
down  to  attend  for  the  night ; we  would  do  away  with 
a good  deal  of  expense  in  that  way. 

13785.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
refer  to  ?— -Well,  no  ; I am  powerless. 

13786.  Are  you  not  on  the  committee  of  the  school  ? — 
So ; I think  the  whole  system  of  the  school  should  be 
changed. 

13787.  How  would  you  change  it? — That  is  the  way 
the  difficulty  comes  in. 

13788.  Would  you  go  in  for  boarding  out  or  would 
you  still  keep  the  school  ? — I go  in  greatly  for  boarding 
out,  for  this  reason — that  the  boarded  out  children 
always  turn  out  more  respectable  than  children  reared 
in  the  school. 

13789.  Is  your  view  then  that  the  school  is  unneces- 
sary and  boarding  out  would  be  a substitute  for  it? — 
Some  of  the  children  are  fairly  careful  children,  and  get 
trades. 

13790.  If  they  get  trades  they  must  have  tradesmen 
there  to  teach  them,  and  tradesmen  cost  a lot  of  money. 
I suppose  that  is  where  the  expense  very  largely  is  ? — 
There  is  great  expense,  no  doubt ; wherever  it  is  I 
don't  know  ; but  it  is  a great  deal  more  expensive  than 
in  Glin ; I have  a good  knowledge  of  Glin,  for  I have 
some  friends  on  the  board. 

13791.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  here ; tried  to 
find  out  where  the  extra  cost  is? — Not  now,  but  I 
expect  I will. 

13792.  You  have  it  “ on  your  list  ” ? — Yes,  it  is  on  my 
list,  no  doubt. 

13793.  As  regards  tramps  or  casuals,  you  think  the 


law  would  require  to  be  changed? — I do  ; if  possible  to  j.e^  uf  1904. 
do  away  with  tramps  altogether.  — 

13794.  How  would  you  do  that? — I expect  we  would  Mr.  Thomaa 
want  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  do  away  with  the  Hewitt, 
tramps. 

13795.  What  would  you  suggest  the  Government 
should  do? — Take  them  into  some  docks. 

13796.  In  Germany  the  Government  arrest  them  and 
put  them  as  prisoners  in  a colony ; do  you  think  that 
would  be  a good  plan  here? — That  is  what  I was  com- 
ing at ; something  of  that  sort.  The  tramps  are  a great 
nuisance  in  the  country. 

13797.  They  are  a useless  class  ? — Yes  ; I think  every- 
one admits  that. 

13798.  A hurtful  class  very  often? — We  would  not 
want  so  many  workhouses  if  the  tramps  were  done  away 
with. 

13799.  There  are  some  decent  men  out  of  work 
occasionally,  going  from  one  place  to  another? — You 
would  have  to  classify  them. 

13800.  What  would  you  do  with  those? — We  would 
have  to  adopt  the  system  they  have  in  England. 

13801.  They  are  not  able  to  stop  it  in  England.  I 
don’t  think  they  are  getting  any  further  ahead  than 
ourselves  ? — I don’t  think  they  are. 

13802.  Their  law  is  more  stringent,  certainly,  but 
Germany  is  the  place  where  they  make  it  impossible 
pretty  nearly? — Yes ; they  put  them  into  these  govern- 
ment. docks  ; they  transport  them  ; but  they  certainly 
should  be  classified  ; a real  tramp  should  not  be  at 
large  ; he  is  going  to  do  nothing,  only  villainy,  through 
the  country. 

13803.  Then  the  poor  fellow  who  is  looking  for  work, 
when  he  has  lost  it  in  one  place  and  is  looking  for  it — 
perhaps  a tradesman  or  mason — what  would  you  do  with 
him?— You  could  do  nothing  with  him.  I should  not 
consider  him  a tramp.  It  would  be  pure  necessity  that 
would  be  causing  him  to  tramp. 

13804.  The  other  fellow  is  always  trying  to  put  him- 
self forward  as  a respectable  tradesman  or  workman 
out  of  employment? — Yes. 

13805.  The  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  ; I suppose  you  would  have  to  leave  that  to  the 
police  and  the  relieving  officer  to  make  the  best  judg- 
ment they  could  in  the  matter? — Yes.  In  many  places 
masters  and  porters  of  workhouses  are  able  to  distin- 
guish between  those  fellows  ; it  is  very  easy  to  know  a 
professional  tramp. 

13806.  You  would  lock  up  the  regular  tramp  and 
enable  the  police  or  the  relieving  officer  to  provide  for 
the  benefit  of  the  man  who  was  honestly  looking  for. 
work? — Yes. 


Mr.  Laurence  Sheridan  examined. 


13807.  Chairhan. — You  have  been  Clerk  of  the  Trim 
Joint  School  since  the  start? — Yes. 

13808.  About  what  year  was  it  started  ? — 'April,  1889. 
It  was  opened  a couple  of  years  afterwards. 

13809.  It  started  in  1890.  I have  got  here  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  reports  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1901,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  Glin 
and  Trim  Schools;  I find  that  the  Trim  School  re- 
ceived from  the  rates  how  much? — £3,786. 

13810.  And  from  the  Parliamentary  grant? — £210. 

13811.  Making  a total  receipt  of? — £3,996. 

13812.  You  may  say  £4,000,  and  you  spent  on  pro- 
visions and  necessaries  in  that  year? — £1,491. 

13813.  And  for  clothing? — £446. 

13814.  And  for  salaries  and  rations? — £800. 

13815.  Making  a total  of? — £2,737. 

13816.  Then  there  was  other  expenditure? — £1,394. 

13817.  Making  a total  expenditure  of? — £4,131. 

13818.  Now  we  have  followed  up  all  the  heads  of 
expenditure  except  the  item  for  “ other  expenditure ” ; 
what  was  that  other  expenditure  made  up  of?— Princi- 
pally establishment  charges. 

13819.  What  establishment  charges  would  it  be,,  exclu- 
sive of  salaries  and  rations,  which  are  charged  sepa- 
ratelyI— The  stuff  that  we  get  in  for  the  different 'shops 
—timber  and  stuff. 

13820.  I would  like  you  to  give  me  for  any  one  recent 
year  the  details  of  the  expenditure  under  the  head  of 

other  expenditure  ” ? — For  the  year  ended  30th  Sep- 
tember,  1903,  there  was  £3,780,  money  supplied  by  the 

13821.  Just  take  the  one  heading,  "other  expendi- 
ture  ; you  have  provisions,  clothing,  salaries ; do 


your  accounts  go  according  to  those  headings  1 — No 
they  don’t  run  the  same  way. 

13822.  What  are  your  headings  for  1903? — -For  in- 
maintenace  and  clothing,  £1,957. 

13823.  Have  you  salaries  and  rations  there  sepa- 
rately ? — No ; it  is  all  together. 

13824.  What  is  your  next  head  of  account? — Other 
expenditure,  £1,740. 

13825.  Give  me  details  of  the  £1,957? — 'Provisions- 
and  necessaries  and  coals. 

13826.  Candles  and  gas? — Yes. 

13827.  Soap? — Yes. 

13828.  Black  lead? — No  ; I don’t  think  that  would  go- 
under  the  head  of  necessaries  ; it  principally  consists  of 
soap  and  coal  and  light. 

13829.  Now  the  “ other  expenditure  ” ? — £67,  doctor  ; 
teachers’  salaries,  £255. 

13830.  What  teachers  are  under  that? — Master  and 
two  assistants,  a nun  and  two  assistants. 

13831.  And  tradesman  ? — The  tradesman  does  not 
come  in  there ; then  rations  come  to  £232. 

13832.  Who  gets  the  rations? — All  the  male  officers 
— the  tradesmen  are  extern,  they  do  not — the  master 
and  two  assistants  and  the  porter. 

13833.  Do  their  rations  come  to  £232? — A portion  of 
that  is  fuel  and  light. 


Mr.  Laurence' 
Sheridan. 


13834.  You  told  me  you  charged  that  under  the  head 
of  in-maintenance  and  clothing? — The  nuns  get  their 
proportion  of  fuel  and  light. 

13835.  The  nuns  don’t  take  rations  ? — No ; they  get 
£30  a year  and  £25  in  lieu  of  rations. 

13836.  That  is  not  charged  in  the  £232  ? — No. 
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Fii.  Tl,  1904.  13937.  Where  else  is  it  charged,  if  not  charged  there?" 

— — No,  that  is  merely  the  rations,  and  fuel  and  light. 

Mr.  Laurence  13838.  Then  where  is  it  charged  ? — Portion  goes  for 
Sheridan.  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  and  portion  in 
that  £385  for  salaries  of  other  officers. 

13839.  You  have  got  rations  £232,  and  you  cannot 
give  us  what  we  want  about  that  yet.  What  is  the 
next  head  ? — Medicine,  £2  is.  6 d. 

13840.  What  is  next  ? — Other  expenses  come  to  £695. 
13841.  What  ate  they ; that  is  too  much  for  a lump 
sum.  Gan  you  not  give  details  of  it? — I cannot  give 
details  from  the  abstract.  I can  give  it  from  the  ex- 
penditure book. 

13842.  In  a general  way,  what  do  you  think  that 
£600  includes  ?— It  includes,  as  far  as  I can  recollect, 
a good  lot  of  steam  coal,  used  for  the  steam  boiler  for 
cooking. 

13843.  That  would  not  be  among  the  ordinary  fuel 
and  light? — No. 

13844.  What  else  would  there  be.  Have  you  got  the 
tradesmen  charges  separately? — Yes. 

13845.  What  are  the  other  headings? — Industrial 
department  £76. 

13846.  What  expenditure  is  that? — In  connection 
with  the  industrial  department — shoemakers. 

13847.  What  would  that  include? — I can  tell  you 
when  I get  the  books. 

13848.  Would  it  be  leather,  materials,  or  things  like 
that? — No,  sir. 

13849.  What  is  your  next  head  of  account? — Inte- 
rest on  repayment  of  loans,  £18  Is. 

13850.  What  is  the  next? — For  law  expenses, 
£19  11s.  9 d. 

13851.  What  is  the  next  heading  ? — That  is  all  the 
headings. 

13852.  Where  are  the  wages.  You  have  given  me  the 
doctors  and  teachers.  You  must  have  the  teachers  in 
the  other  expenses  of  £691? — I think  that  is  where 
it  runs  into. 

13853.  You  have  five  contributory  unions.  Are  all 
“the  expenses  apportioned  according  to  the  valuation,  or 
partly  according  to  the  valuation  and  partly  per  head 
of  the  children? — The  clothing  and  maintenance 
according  to  the  collective  number  of  days. 

13854.  That  is  the  bare  support  of  the  child  is 
• charged  to  each  union  for  each  child  sent  ? — Yes. 

13855.  Then  the  rest  of  the  expenditure  ? — According 
to  the  valuation. 

13856.  So  that  the  unions  would  pay  for  each  child 
their  proportion  of  the  sum  of  £1,957? — Yes,  sir, 
according  to  the  number  of  days  that  each  child  spent 
there. 

_ 13857.  And  the  other  expenditure  would  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  valuation  over  the  various 
unions  ? — Yes. 

13858.  Can  you  show  me  the  apportionment  there, 
the  charge  against  each  union  ? — Yes  ; for  the  half- 
year  ending  March,  1903,  the  £1.957  is  apportioned 
■over  the  unions — Drogheda,  £483  14s.  3 d.  ; Dun- 
shaughlin,  £215  6s.  5 d.  ; Kells,  £230  7s.  9 d.  ; Navan, 
£473  3s.  lOd.,  and  Trim,  £554  10s. 

13859.  That  is  how  much  they  pay  out  of  £1,957  ? — 
Yes. 

13860.  How  much  did  each  union  pay  out  of  the 
other  expenditure? — Drogheda,  £418  7s.  lid.;  Dun- 
shaughlin,  £332  12s.  lOd.  ; Kells,  £302  6s.  9d.  ; 
Navan,  £336  17s.  9d.  ; Trim,  £347  7s.  5d. 

13861.  Have  you  got  the  totals  for  each  union.  You 
do  the  first  column  according  to  the  collective  number 
of  days  ? — Yes,  and  the  second  according  to  the  valua- 
tion. 

: 13862.  Do  you  divide  the  collective  number  of  days, 
showing  how  many  children  they  would  represent.  Did 
you  divide  the  collective  number  of  days  by  365  ? — No, 
sir,  but'  just  the  exact  number  of  days. 

.13863.  You  could  not  tell  me  how  many  children 
would  be  charged  to  each  union  for  that  year.  Have 
you  it  only  according  to  the  collective  number  of  days  ? 
—The  number  of  children  in  the  school  were  172  for 
one  half-year,  and  177  for  another.  We  have  only 
about  150  at  present. 

13864.  Can  you  give  me  the  relative  number  of  chil- 
dren for  each  workhouse  ? — It  is  according  to  the  col- 
lective number  of  days  I have  it,  but  these  are  just 
exactly  the  children  .that  come  in  and  out ; they  don’t 
represent  the  exact  number  as  an  average.  The  collec- 
tive number  of  days  were— for  Drogheda  for  the  year, 
13,789 ; for  Dunshaughlin,  6,147  ; for  Kells,  6,553 ; ' 
for  Navan,  13,458  ; and  for  Trim,  15,810. 

13865.  That  divided  by  365  will  give  us  about  the 
uuinber  of  children?— Yes,  sir. 


13866.  For  that  half-year,  how’  much  -i 
per  child  in  the  school  ?— The  last  two  rates^W*  0051 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Management  amount'  *e,re 
year  to  £3,013;  that  divided  by  lffi  ?1"4* 
number  of  children  in  the  school,  would  ’rive  „ P/e!ent 
about  £20,  without  taking  into  account  all  the  rsf-0 
salaries.  e omcial 

13867.  Every  bit'  of  expenditure  ?— Not  the  , 
house  ; you  only  take  in  the  average  cost  Worlf' 

13868.  We  talje  in  a great  deal  more ; we  don’t  „ 
such  a very  green  basis  as  that.  You  cannot  tell 
how  much  it  costs  Drogheda  and  every  other  ula™  £ 

13869.  Some  of  the  local  bodies  have  made  that 
culation.  One  man  told  us  it  cost  £33  per  child  • that 
would  be  a great  surprise  to  you?— Taking  the  rate 
struck  for  the  last  two  years  into  account,  152  children 
and^  the  rate  £3,013,  that  would  be  just  about  £20  a 

13870.  But  then  it  is  not  apportioned  that  wav  • it 
is  apportioned  partly  according  to  the  valuation  and 
partly  according  to  the  expenditure.  Did  the  original 
order  forming  the  district  school  district  fix  what 
charges  were  to  be  on  valuation,  arid  what  per  head  ?— 
No,  sir. 

13871.  How  did  this  arrangement  come  of  apportion- 
ing the  expenditure  in  this  double  way  ?— The  same 
way  as  in  the  workhouse.  The  clothing  of  the  children 
in  the  workhouse  is  apportioned  according  to  the  col- 
lective number  of  days. 

13872.  You  are  speaking  of  the  old  times,  when  there 
was  electoral  rating  ? — There  is  no  change  made. 

13873.  You  are  treating  the  joint  school  arrange- 
ment as  if  the  joint  district  were  a union  and  each 
union  an  electoral  division? — Yes. 

13874.  Are  you  sure  there  was  not  any  provision  for 
that  in  the  sealed  order  forming  the  district?— I am 
most  certain. 

13875.  You  think  it  was  merely  a course  of  action 
you  took  up  and  the  auditors  passed?— Yes;  there 
was  no  distinct  provision,  only  to  follow  out  the  course 
under  the  old  system. 

13876.  The  old  system  did  not  provide  for  it;  it 
would  he  only  by  analogy  you  could  take  it?— The  pre- 
paration of  all  the  books  was  left  to  myself,  and  the 
only  basis  I could  work  on  was  what  I had  as  clerk  of 
the  union.  The  Local  Government  Board  never  gave 
me  any  assistance  as  regards  the  books  of  the  establish- 
ment. When  the  Glin  School  was  established,  they 
sent  to  me  for  the  books  I had  here,  so  they  are  on  the 
same  basis. 

13877.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  children  have  yon 
in  the  whole  school? — 150. 

13878.  And  your  total  expenditure  for  last  year 
was? 

13879.  Chairman. — £3,697,  and  then  for  a year  here 
that  I have  the  Local  Government'  Board  report  for, 
it  was  £4,431.  I think  you  may  take  £4,000  as  the 
normal  expenditure. 

Dr.  Bigger. — For  150  children? 

Chairman. — You  may  say  160  ; it,  is  over  150. 

Witness. — The  numbers  have  reduced  of  recent  years. 
Drogheda  had  upwards  of  sixty  children  in  the  school, 
but  they  must  be  boarding-out  because  the  number  has 
been  reduced  below  forty.  . 

13880.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  runs  up_  to  £25  or  £26  a 
year,  counting  160,  which  is  the  maximum  number?— 
Then  there  are  the  salaries  of  the  different  officials  and 
tradesmen,  which  come  to  a good  sum.  Baker,  35s. ; 
tailor,  35s.  ; carpenter,  32s.  6 d.  ; shoemaker,  30s. ; 
dressmaker,  30s.  a week;  there  are  six  nuns,  porter, 
and  master.  . » 

13881.  Chairman. — But  you  don’t  pay  for  six  nuns? 
— ' Yes.  . . 

13882.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  keep  an  account  to 
show  the  profit  on  these  different  departments  7 Inere 
is,  sir.  There  was  a loss  on  some  of  the  shops  last 
half-year,  and  a profit  on  some  of  them.  , . , 

13883.  If  there  is  a profit  on  some,  should  it  not 
work  out  below  £26  a year  ? \ „ . - 

13884.  Chairman. — Where  is  the  profit ; m any  ca 
it  is  not  much,  I suppose? — The  net  loss  on  aJI 
departments  was  £40  for  the  half-year.  , 

Dr.  Bigger. — Is  that  including  the  salary  of 
tradesmen?  . , .. 

13885,  Chairman— Is;  if  a material  account 
what? — There  is  one  general  account  for  all  the  P 

13886.  Dr.  Bigger— You  have’ not- a shoemaker’s 
account? 

Mrs.  Cullinan-e. — There  is. 
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Witness.—' There  is  a profit  there. 

13887.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  the  salaries  of  the  trades- 
men charged  against  the  departments,  and  ihen  the 
quantity  of  the  material,  all  put  down  on  the  one  side, 
and  whatever  sales  there  are  on  the  other  ? — Yes. 

13888.  Then  if  you  only  lose  £30  or  £40  on  the  total 
of  the  tradesmen,  you  cannot  account  for  much  of  the 
expenditure  there? 

13889.  Mr.  Hewitt. — Are  the  salaries  of  the  trades- 
men charged  to  the  accounts  ? 

Dr.  Bigger.— So  he  says. 

13890.  Mr.  Hewitt. — Am  I to  understand  that  as 
being  correct? 

Chairman. — We  would  like  to  know  how  the  profit 
and  loss  account — take  the  shoemaker’s  shop— is  made 
up,  whether  wages  go  in  with  materials ; and  then  we 
would  like  to  see  how  the  boots,  manufactured  articles, 
and  repairs  are  charged. 

Mrs.  Cullinane. — There  is  just  the  cost  price  put  on, 
because  they  are  nearly  all  for  the  unions ; there  is 
very  little  profit  put  on. 

Chairman. — The  boys  have  them  for  their  own  use. 

Mrs.  Cullinane. — Yes,  and  they  make  them  for  the 
unions. 

13891.  Dr.  Bigger.— rDo  you  charge  for  Trim  School 
the  same  as  you  would  charge  for  an  outside  union  ? 

Mrs.  Cullinane. — No,  he  only  puts  down  what  the 
material  costs  ; we  have  changed  that  this  year. 

Chairman. — Yon  are  entitled  to  a fair  profit  on  your 
own  use. 

13892.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  could  charge  the  Trim 
School  the  same  profit  as  you  charge  the  other  unions. 
Do  you  do  the  same  for  bread,  and  so  on  ? 

Mrs.  Cullinane. — No ; the  price  of  bread  is  made  for 
each  union. 

13893.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  charge  Trim  the  same 
price  for  bread  as  the  other  unions? 

Mrs.  Cullinane. — I don’t  know  that. 

Chairman. — I am  afraid  we  are  rather  in  a fog 
about  these  accounts. 

( Witness  produces  Abstract  Book.) 

13894.  Chairman. — These  are  the  details  of  your  ex- 
penditure, but  have  you  no  summary  or  classification 
of  them  ?— No. 

13895.  £470  is  too  big  an  item  to  throw  at  us  under 
the  head  of  “ other  expenses.”  I want  the  details  of  it  ? 
—There  is  £51  17s.  6 d.  for  coal. 

Chairman. — The  best  thing  will  be  to  adjourn  for 
lunch,  and  afterwards  you  can  give  it  to  us. 

On  resuming  after  lunch, 

13896.  Chairman. — Now  we  want  the  sub-items  of 
that  sum,  £696  ? — Painting,  £21  5s.  ; result  fees,"  £117 
la.  M. 

13897.  That  is  levied  on  all  the  unions  according  to 
valuation  ? — Not  according  to  the  valuation  ; according 
to  the  report  of  the  school  inspector. 

13898.  But  it  is  paid  for  by  the  several  unions  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  ? — Not  according  to  the  valuation  ; 
according  to  the  number  of  children. 

Mr.  V.  Sheridan. — For  establishment  charges  it 
should  be  valuation,  and  for  provisions  and  necessaries 
the  number  of  children. 

13899.  Chairman. — There  is  painting  £21,  there  are 
a number  of  small  items,  and  then  the  next  large  item, 
£117  Is.  Ad.,  that  is  for  results  fees.  How  much  of  that 
do  the  girls’  school  teachers  get  ? — About  £56. 

13900.  And  the  male  teachers,  £60,  that  is  divided 
how? — Half  to  the  master,  and  the  remainder  is 
divided  between  the  other  two  assistant  teachers. 

13901.  Then  the  master’s  salary,  as  a whole  is — 
master  £40  a year,  as  schoolmaster  £50,  and  for  result 
«es  he  has  £30  ; that  is,  his  salary  is  £120  a year  ? — 

13902.  Does  he  get  rations  besides  ? — Yes,  £25  or  £26 
a year. 

13903.  Has  he  any  other  allowance  ?— No. 

13904.  What  is  this  here  ? — Architect’s  fees,  £24,  and 
repairs  of  buildings,  £27  12s.  lOd 

13905.  What  is  the  £125  5s.  lid.  ? — For  books,  ad- 
vertising,  and  school  requisites. 

13906.  Coal?— £131  18s.  9 d.  ; that  is  for  the  steam 
boiler ; that  is  for  the  year. 

13907.  That  is  about  26s.  or  30s.  a ton  ? — It  varies  ; 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Master. — I think  16s.  or  17s.  a ton.  They 
very  ^esf'-  It  has  to  supply  the  waterworks. 

13908.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  is  about  150  tons  a year. 

Mr.  Kelly. — Something  about  that.  We  have  oiir 


own  waterworks,  and  for  the  last  year  we  had  to  dry 
almost  all  th&  clothes  by  steam,  and  all  laundry  work 
and  cooking  is  done  by  steam,  and  the  water  is  all 
heated  by  steam. 

Dr.  Bigger. — Then  it  is  £1  a year  for  every  child  in 
the  school. 

13909.  Chairman. — What  is  this  item? — Hardware, 
brushes,  &c.,  £134. 

Mr.  Kelly. — Buckets,  and  things  like  that,  and 
spades  and  shovels  ; it  is  all  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Hewitt. — Were  those  figures  supplied  to  you? 

Mr.  Kelly. — All  those  bills  pass  through  my  hands. 

13910.  Chairman. — Are  they  from  the  one  con- 
tractor ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — No,  sir ; two  contractors,  or  you  might 
say  three. 

13911.  What  does  one  contractor  supply? 

Mr.  Kelly. — I could  not  exactly  tell  you,  but  there 
is  one  contractor  at  the  present  time  supplying,  from  a 
very  large  list,  brushes  of  all  sorts,  enamelled  plates, 
enamelled  dishes,  bricks,  and  cement. 

13912.  You  don’t  use  much  cement? 

Mr.  Kelly. — I don’t  know  about  that  particular  half- 
year,  but  for  the  last  half-year  we  never  used  2 cwt. 
There  is  hair-cutting  machines,  cutting  the  boys,  never 
more  than  one  or  two  of  those  used  in  the  half-year. 
There  is  a miscellaneous  catalogue ; there  are  sixty  or 
sixty-five  items  on  the  list. 

13913.  Chairman. — Then  plumbing  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Sheridan. — Repairs  to  boiler,  £56  3s.  8cZ. 

13914.  Was  there  much  done  in  the  year,  as  far  as 
you  recollect? 

Mr.  Sheridan. — There  was.  I know  the  Guardians 
at  our  meetings  are  very  particular  going  through  our 
accounts. 

Mrs.  Cullinane. — When  we  get  them. 

13915.  Chairman. — Now  we  want  the  details  of  the 
salaries,  and  the  number  of  officers.  The  chaplain  gets 
how  much  a year? — £80. 

13916.  The  boys  and  girls  are  all  Catholics? — Yes. 

13917.  Is  there  daily  Mass  in  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — On  Sundays,  and  sometimes  one  day  in 
the  week,  and  sometimes  two,  and  on  holidays  also, 
and  Benediction  often  two  or  three  times  a week,  and 
the  chaplain  holds  his  examinations  very  often. 

13918.  Chairman. — Then  Mr.  Sheridan  gets  £52,  the- 
matron  £55,  and  there  are  six  sisters,  and  five  get  £55r 
and  one  £45. 

13919.  What  for  rations? — The  salary  is  £30,  and1 
£25  for  rations. 

13920.  Then  the  doctor? — £67  at  present. 

13921.  Does  he  visit  daily? — Yes. 

13922.  And  then  the  porter  £25  a year  and  rations  ?" 
—Yes. 

13923.  Dressmaker  15s.  a week,  carpenter  32s.  6 d., 
shoemaker  30s.,  the  tailor  35s.,  and' baker  35s'.  Then 
the  total  amount  of  salaries  and  rations  comes  to  £800 
a year.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  out  what  is  the- 
average  cost  of  each  boy,  and  how  much  each  union 
pays  for  each  boy  that  it  sends  ? — No,  except  what  1 
have  told  you  before. 

13924.  That  was  a very  general  thing.  I want  it'  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  according  to  your  aver- 
age. You  may  take  a note  of  that,  and  let  us  know 
how  much,  taking  the  last  three  years,  the  average  per 
child  has  been.  Would  it  be  the  same  for  boys  and 
girls  ? — It  would  be  the  same. 

13925.  And  how  much  each  union  has  paid  per  child, 
including  both  it's  share  according  to  the  valuation  and 
its  per  capita  payment  ? 

13926.  Dr.  Bigger. — There  were  four  intern  officers. 
The  average  cost  of  provisions  for  the  master,  porter, 
and  two  teachers,  their  rations  come  to  £232,  you  said. 
Can  yon  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — There  are  four  officers.  The  average  cost 
of  provisions  is,  per  week,  £1 15s.  4d. 

13927.  Dr.  Bigger. — I am  speaking  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  L.  Sheridan.— Does  that  include  necessaries? 

Mr.  Kelly. — No  ; necessaries  are  22s.  6 d. 

Mr.  L.  Sheridan. — There  are  necessaries  supplied  to 
the  nuns  in  the  shape  of  fire. 

Mr.  Kelly. — There  are  six  nun's ; the  necessaries  for 
four  are  22s.  6d— coal,  candles,  soap,  starch,  and  blue. 

13928.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  is  the  coal  supplied? 

Mr.  Kelly. — In  buckets  averaging  2 stone  a bucket. 
It  is  taken  out  of  the  general  supply  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

13929.  Chairman. — What  amount  are  you  entitled  to 
use  ? . 

Mr  ./Kelly. — 5 stone  a day  m winter  and  3 stone  in 
summer.  The  officials  only  take  what  necessaries  they 


Feb.  11,  1904. 

Mr.  Laurence 
Sheridan. 
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Fib.  11,  1904.  require  in  starch,  blue,  and  soda.  All  their  clothes  are 
— washed  in  the  establishment,  and  all  soap,  starch,  blue, 
;V’  Laurence  soda  is  sent  to  the  laundry ; it  is  all  handed  to 

erioan.  £he  matron.  None  of  the  officials  use  their  full  amount 
of  coal. 

13930.  It  is  not  a real  entry  of  what  takes  place  at 
all? 

Mr.  Kelly. — The  necessaries,  such  as  starch  and  blue, 
were  never  delivered  to  the  officials. 

13931.  Dr.  Bigger.— Is  it  charged  in  this  account 
against  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — I cannot  say. 

13932.  Chairman. — Is  it  included  in  the  £232  a 
year? 

Mr.  Kelly. — I could  not  say.  I make  up  what  the 
actual  provisions  and  necessaries  would  be  if  consumed 
on  the  establishment,  and  it  goes  into  the  laundry,  and 
the  matron  is  able  to  do  a lot  of  the  children’s  clothes 
with  the  same  amount  that  is  charged  to  the  officials. 
I brought  the  matter  before  the  Board  on  one  occasion, 
and  tried  to  get  it  changed,  and  to  get  the  officials  more 
food  instead  of  necessaries. 

13933.  Chairman. — The  only  benefit  is  you  get  your 
clothes  and  washing  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Kelly. — Tes.  With  the  exception  of  18s.  Qd.  for 
coal,  the  remainder  goes  to  the  laundry  out  of  the 
necessaries. 

13934.  Dr.  Biggeb. — 5s.  6 d.  a week  is  a good  deal  to 
go  to  the  laundry  in  a week. 

Mr.  Kelly. — It  goes  to  wash  the  officer’s  clothes  and 
a good  deal  of  the  children’s  clothes  as  well. 

Mr.  Hevritt. — The  average  in  the  workhouse  for  pro- 
visions and  necessaries  is  9s.  6 d.  for  each  official. 

13935.  Dr.  Bigger. — Could  you  tell  us  the  total  con- 
sumption of  soap  and  those  necessaries  in  the  school 
altogether  ? 

13936.  Chairman. — It  is  a very  remarkable  thing  that 
at  Glin  they  have  289  children  and  here  you  have  241. 
They  have  91,000  collective  number  of  days  in  Glin  and 
62,000  here,  that  is  one-third  higher  there  than  here, 
and  yet  their  cost  is  a great  deal  less  than  here.  They 
do  it  for  £3,598,  and  you  do  it  for  £4,000.  That  is 
very  remarkable. 

Mrs.  Oulliname. — Where  does  the  largest  difference 
come  in? 

13937.  Chairman. — That  is  just  what  we  are  trying 
to  find  out. 

Mrs.  CuRinanc. — Is  it  the  officers’  salaries? 


Chairman. — They  are  liberal  here. 

Mrs..  Cullinanc. — I think  they  "are  demd<vu 
When  were  the  accounts  audited  before.’  y 50- 

Mr.  Sheridan. — Mr.  King'  was  here  a few  „ 

13938.  Chairman.— Mr.  Considine  was  heremT' 
2nd  of  November,  1903.  6 on  th« 

Mrs.  were  Wi  ns.  , ron*„bl, 

time  without  anybody ; nobody  knew  what  was  W 
pening.  ‘ 

Mr.  V.  J.  Sheridan.— In  the  half-year  endine  sw, 
September,  1901,  officers’  rations  were  £61  Is  inB  .na- 
tion to  that  fuel  and  light,  £46  5s.  5 d. — £109  13S  ej" 

13939.  Chairman.— We  are  only  looking  into  it  be- 
cause questions  were  asked  at  Navan  yesterday  which 
charged  this  place  with  great  expense,  and  in  lodrine 
into  it  we  saw  that  the  Glin  expenses  were  very  much 
lower. 

Mrs.  Culliname. — They  don’t  feed  the  children  as  well 
as  we  do. 

Mr.  Kelly. — The  necessaries  for  the  half-year  endue 
September,  1903,  £36  0s.  4r2. , paid  at  the  beginning  of 
the  half-year.  We  received  £132  15s.  10d.  of  neces- 
saries, making  £168  19s.  2d.,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year  there  were  £115  2s.  lOd.  worth  of  necessaries 
on  hand.  That  leaves  necessaries  £53  16s.  4d.  for  the 
half-year. 

13940.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  is  £2  a week? 

Mr.  Kelly. — That  includes  coal  and  gas,  soap,  starch, 
blue,  soda,  and  candles. 

13941.  How  do  you  estimate  the  gas? 

Mr.  Kelly. — We  don’t  estimate  it ; when  the  gas-bill 
comes  in,  by  the  clerk’s  direction,  I put  it  in  the  provi- 
sion account  for  that  particular  week. 

13942.  Chairman. — How  do  you  apportion  that  for 
the  officers? 

Mr.  Kelly. — I think  the  clerk  does  that 

13943.  If  you  were  getting  your  pension,  would  you 
like  to  have  it  calculated  on  all  this  soda,  and  blue,  and 
starch  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — I have  never  thought  of  that  yet. 

13944.  Dr.  Bigger. — Why  do  you  keep  such  a large 
stock  of  necessaries  on  hands  ? 

Mr.  Kdly. — We  get  in  the  year’s  supply  of  coal  in 
August  and  September. 

13945.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  profit  and  loss 
account  for  the  shops  ? 

Mr.  Kelly. — The  auditor  last  year  changed  them  alto- 
gether. My  usual  custom  was  to  show  what  actually 
was  the  value  of  the  month’s  work. 


Mr.  Samuel 
Kelly. 


Mr.  Samuel  Kelly,  Master 


13946.  Chairman. — First  you  enter  on  one  side  the 
materials  and  wages? — Yes. 

13947.  Is  there  anything  else  on  that  side  of  the 
account  ? — No. 

13948.  What  have  you  on  the  other? — Cash  actually 
received  for  work  done  for  the  public  outside,  and  the 
value  of  the  school  work. 

13949.  What  value  do  you  put  on  the  school  work  ? — 
The  value  I always  put  on  the  school  work  up  to  the 
last  date.  Supposing  we  used  £20  worth  of  material 
in  the  shop  during  the  half-year  for  school  work,  and 
the  wages  cost  £10,  the  value  of  the  school  work  for  that 
particular  month  would  be  £30  ; that  is  the  way  I cal- 
-culate  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  tailoring  shop.  If 
.he  made  ten  suits  of  clothes,  I calculate  the  average 
. amount  of  material  consumed  for  each  suit 

13960.  That  is  no  profit  and  loss  account  ? — No  ; any 
•.profit  made  or  loss  sustained  is  an  apparent  one. 

13951.  You  can  run  it  into  a very  real  transaction. 
“What  is  your  new  method,  might  I ask  you  ? — The 
■auditor  has  ordered  we  should  put  down  so  much  value 
on  each  suit  of  clothes.  My  idea  never  was  to  show 
what  work  could  be  done  for  outside,  but  rather  to  show 
what  it  cost  to  make  ii  inside. 

13952.  Have  you  a time-book  ? — No  ; but  there  is  a 
time-book  in  the  school,  and  the  boys  are  working  for  a 
certain  time. 

13953.  You  don’t  keep  a time-book  such  .as  a trades- 
man would  keep,  showing  how  many  hours  a boy 
worked,  and  at  how  much  an  hour  ? — I never  considered 
any  wages  for  them  at  all. 

13954.  You  put  iti  only  down  for  the  teacher? — Yes  ; 
the  skilled  labour. 

13955.  Although  the  hoys  might  have  made  some  of 
the  clothes? — The  boys  do  the  most  of  the  work.  I 
always  insist  on  that  except  in  the  tailoring  shop. 

13956.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  keep  any  time-book  for 
the  tradesmen  ? — The  porter’s  book  ; he  is  working  the 
whole  time  or  teaching. 


and  Principal  Teacher,  examined. 

13957.  Do  you  examine  carefully  the  porter’s  book? 
— Decidedly.  • 

13958.  Chairman. — The  day  we  went  over 'the  shops 
we  did  not  find  all  the  men  in  occupation? — The  car- 
penter was  there  and  the  tailor. 

13959.  No,  he  attended  us  afterwards  ?— Well,  it  was 
lunch  time  ; he  may  have  gone  out  for  a second. 

13960,,  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  they  ever  have  broken  time? 
— Except  with  the  permission  of  the  Board.  They  get 
six  days’  leave  in  the  year,  and  can  take  two  days  at  s 
time  by  permission  of  the  Board. 

13961.  They  never  stay  out  half  a day  ?— They  gene- 
rally regulate  those — unless  it  is  very  important  busi- 
ness— to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  establishment. 

13962.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  a proper  time- 
book  ?— Really  the  tradesmen  are  working  from  the  time 
they  come  in  until  they  go  home.  . 

13963.  Chairman.— You  don’t  find  tradesmen  having 
such  blind  confidence  in  their  employees ; they  aiway 
keep  a time-table  ?— The  time-table  is  kept  in  theestaD- 
lishment.  . v 

13964.  These  men  are  paid  by  the  week?—  *es. 
13965.  Would  it  not  have  been  cheaper  to  Pa7jn^ 
a yearly  salary  when  the  same  men  are  employ 
round? — That  would  be  a matter  for  the  Board. 

13966.  You  don’t  deduct  their  wages  if  smk  ? ■ • 
the  Board  give  leave.  I stand  at  the  gate  mys  >. 
see  the  men  coming  in  every  morning,  as  a rui , 

I am  laid  up.  . 

13967.  Dr.  Bigger.— What  hours  have  they? 
a quarter  to  eight  until  6 o’clock  in  the _even 
the  exception  of  the  dinner  hour , they 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner.  . great 

13968.  You  are  aware  your  expenditure^ 
deal  higher  than  in  Glin?— I never  saw  a return 
Glin  except  once,  and  I noticed  the  aver  .g  ^an 

visions  and  necessaries  were  a great  deal  tary. 

ours,  but  we  give  our  children  a very  gen  except 
Working  boys  have  meat  every  day  m In- 
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Triasr— a quarter  of  a pound  ; they  have  turnips  and 
vegetables  two  days  in  the  week,  and  Irish  stew  on  one 
The  boys  work  from  6 in  the  morning  until  6 at 
night.  They  have  to  go  to  school  from  half-past  6 to 
half-past  7,  and  they  have  to  work  from  half-past  7 to 
half-past  9,  cleaning  dormitories,  and  yards,  and  shops. 

13969.  Chairman. — You  don’t  often  give  them  a day 
in  the  country? — Since  scarlatina  broke  out  the  doctor 
did  not  allow  them  out ; they  generally  go  out  on  Sun- 
days, and  Thursdays  or  Tuesdays. 

13970.  Is  it  all  right  now,  the  scarlatina  ? — The 
doctor  has  not  taken  the  restriction  off  yet.  On  Friday 
evening  we  give  out  the  clothes  for  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  Saturday  is  the  play  evening  for  the  boys. 


The  two  assistants,  the  master,  and  myself,  look  after  ... 

the  washing  of  them  every  morning.  eb‘  X_19L 

13971.  The  clothing  and  beds  ought  to  be  in  better  Mr.  Samuel 
repair  ? — We  are  pressed  at  the  present  time  with  the  Kelly, 
work  from  the  unions. 

13972.  Those  are  only  explanations  why  things  are 
not  right.  It  would  be  much  better  to  have  them  right. 

About  how  many  children  have  left  the  institution? 

Mr.  L.  Sheridan. — 101  on  the  boys’  side  and  79  from 
the  girls’. 

13973.  You  don’t  pay  the  costs  of  parents  coming  to 
see  the  children  ? — No. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Sheridan. — They  have  to  pay  themselves. 

Mr.  Kelly. — It  is  very  seldom  we  have  any  people 
coming  to  see  them  from  Drogheda. 


The  sitting  terminated. 


3<5 
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Feb.  1^1904.  TWENTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  FEBEUAIIY  16th,  i904 

At  the  Courthouse,  Mullingar. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  N.  J.  Downes,  Solicitor,  appeared  for  the  Guardians  and  District  Council  of  Mullingar. 


Mr.  Andrew 
Moore. 


Mr.  Andrew  Moore  examined. 


13974.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13975.  Did  they  consider  the  queries  that  were  issued 
by  this  Commission  to  them  ? — Yes. 

13976.  And  what  was  their  view  as  regarded  the  Co. 
Westmeath,  and  what  should  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  amalgamation  of  unions? — They  recommended  the 
Union  of  Delvin  would  be  closed. 

13977.  And  Athlone  and  Mullingar  should  remain? 
— Should  remain. 

13978.  Devoted  to  their  present  purpose,  or  would 
they  suggest  any  change  ? — No  ; just  as  they  are. 

13979.  Did  they  consider  whether  some  classes  might 
with  advantage  be  removed  from  workhouses  and  treated 
elsewhere? — No,  that  was  not  raised. 

13980.  How  far  is  Delvin  from  Mullingar  ? — I don’t 
know  exactly  the  distance  ; about  twelve  miles,  I should 
say. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Ten,  Irish. 

13981.  Chairman. — Is  it  proposed  then  that  all  the 
Delvin  inmates  should  be  moved  to  Mullingar  ?— To 
Mullingar  or  the  surrounding  unions,  where  it  would 
be  convenient. 

13982.  Would  there  still  be  left  any  village  or  local 
hospital  for  treating  the  sick  of  that  locality? — I am 
not  acquainted  personally  with  the  locality  of  Delvin, 
and  I am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

13983.  The  County  Council  did  not  consider  that 
question  as  far  as  you  are  aware  ? — -They  did ; but  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  Delvin  Union  will  be  here 
to-day. 

13984.  There  was  one  query — how  far,  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  are  not  destitute,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
introduce  a system  of  payments  or  contributions  in  aid 
of  the  cost  of  treatment : was  that  question  considered  ? 
— It  was  not. 

13985.  Did  they  express  any  views  about  what  might 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  tramp  nuisance? — Yes,  they 
were  very  warm  on  that  point.  The  tramp  system  is  a 
great  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  this  county,  and  they 
are  chiefly  reserve  and  militiamen  who  are  going  about 
travelling  here  during  the  winter. 

13986.  You  find  you  have  a great  number  of  militia- 
men here  as  tramps  ? — Yes.  In  Athlone,  where  I come 
from,  that  is  the  gate  to  the  West,  and  now  I might 
say,  on  behalf  of  the  Athlone  Union,  that,'  if  this  system 
of  training  were  changed  from  summer  to  winter,  it 
would  give  those  tramps  an  opportunity  of  getting  em- 
ployment during  the  summer.  It  is  in  the  winter  time 
we  have  them  chiefly  tramping  about. 

13987.  From  a military  point  of  view,  that  might  be 
an  awkward  time  for  manoeuvres  ? — It  might.  But  if 
the  adjoining  counties  would  close  some  of  their  work- 
houses, that  would  curtail  the  tramp  system  very  much. 

13988.  If  you  had  no  half-way  house  between  here 
and  Kells,  if  you  closed  Delvin? — Yes  ; and  if  Bally- 
mahon  was  closed  they  would  have  to  walk  to  Longford. 

13989.  That  would  diminish  their  comfort,  at  all 
events,  if  it  would  not  lessen  the  evil  ? — It  would. 

13990.  Did  they  consider  the  question  of  a consump- 
tive hospital  ? — No,  sir ; that  was  not  entertained  at  all 
at  the  meeting. 

13991.  Did  they  pass  any  written  resolutions  on  the 
matter  ? — It  was  a committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  their  report  was  adopted. 

13992.  Have  you  got  their  report  ?-—Mr.  Levinge  will 
get  it. 

13993.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Infirmary 
Committee? — Not  now. 

13994.  You  were  originally? — I was. 

13995.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  you  person- 
ally, or  was  there  any  question  about  the  county  infir- 
mary at  the  meeting  of  the  County  Council  Committee  ? 
— No,  sir. 


working  smoothly?— It  is  working  very 


13996.  It  i 
smoothly. 

13997.  And  satisfactorily  ; there  is  nothing  you  wish 
to  suggest  about  it?— No.  I was  a member  also  of  the 
Asylum  Board  for  three  years. 

13998.  That  is  not  within  the  limits  of  our  inquiry} 
—No,  sir  ; but  my  experience  there  was  that  there  were 
people  in.  it  who  might  be  accommodated  in  some  of 
these  unions  if  they  were  closed  as  unions,  such  as  epi- 
leptics and  harmless  lunatics. 

13999.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  make  an  auxiliary 
lunatic  asylum  of  the  Delvin  Workhouse?— It  is  wry 
suitable  for  that  purpose. 

14000.  You  have  not  seen  it? — No,  sir;  but  it  is  a 
small  place  not  very  large. 

14001.  The  state  of  repair,  if  you  saw  it,  you  might 
not  have  a very  favourable  view  of  its  fitness  for  any 
such  object? — My  reason  principally  for  introducing 
that  point  is  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Mullin- 
gar Asylum  is  so  very  great  that  people  could  be  kept 
mucli  cheaper. 

14002.  I believe  it  is  the  most  expensive  asylum  in 
Ireland? — It  is  one  of  them. 

14003.  Now  I have  here  a copy  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  County  Council.  You  propose  that  Del- 
vin  Union  should  be  amalgamated  with  Mullingar  and 
three  other  rural  districts,  namely,  Ballymore,  Cook, 
and  Kilbeggan  should  be  changed  either  to  Athlone  or 
Mullingar  Unions  as  most  convenient? — Yes,  they 
would  meet  the  want  of  Delvin  Union. 

14004.  In  what  union  is  Ballymore? — Ballymahon. 
14005.  You  would  break  up  Ballymahon  and  take  the 
Ballymore  Rural  District  into  Mullingar? — Yes. 
14006.  Tlien  Code  is  part  of  Granard  ? — Yes. 

14007.  And  you  contemplate  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Granard  Union  and  the  addition  of  the  Coole  district 
to  Mullingar! — Yes. 

14008.  And  Kilbeggan,  what  union  is  that  in  ?— That 
goes  to  Tullamore. 

14009.  Do  you  contemplate  breaking  up  the  Tuna- 
more  Union? — I think  not. 

14010.  You  propose  taking  away  the  Kilbeggan  dis- 
trict from  that  ? — Yes. 

14011.  What  are  your  grounds  for  proposing  to  take 
that  away? — Well,  there  is  not  much  of  the  county  in 
the  Tullamore  Union,  I believe. 

14012.  Are  you  influenced  by  a desire  that  the  county 
should  include  all  the  Poor  Law  administration  within 
its  own  bounds  1 — It  would  be  better  to  have  it  that  way. 

14013.  That  is  the  object  the  County  Council  had  in 
view  ? — Yes,  they  wished  to  have  control  over  their  own 
affairs.  _ 

14014.  They  wished  that  there  should  be  no  row 
Law  body  connected  with  any  other  county  interfering 
with  their  county  ? — No.  „ 

14015.  You  only  propose  to  take  as  much  of  the  W- 
Westmeath  as  is  in  the  Tullamore  Union— the  Kur- 
gan district — and  you  don’t  propose  to  take  more  oi 
Granard  Union.  You  only  just  want  to  get  your  o 

county  ? — Yes.  o, 

14016.  Would  you  take  all  Delvin  that  is  in  tb 
Westmeath  ?— Yes.  _ , ,.  . ... 

14017.  Finea,  of  course,  is  in  the  Coole  district  i 
Mr.  Downes. — It  is  on  the  very  borders  of  the  oom 

a*M018.  Chairman. — From  Fines  to  C«Hep°U“J,  » 
that  the  Coole  district  ? 

Mr.  Downes. — Yes.  . . 

14019.  Is  Castlepollard  in  Mullingar  Union  f 
Mr.  Downes. — Delvin  ; the  Coole  district  j 
to  the  town  of  Castlepollard.  iwnllinnar, 

14020.  How  far  would  it  be  from  Finea  to  Mulling  , 
that  would  be  the  extreme  distance?  . ., 

Mr.  Downes.— It  would  be  fourteen  Irish  miles. 
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14021.  And  from  Clonmellon? 

extreme  length  of  the  new 

otherwise  it  is  not. 

i/in'o'*  It  is  a "rass  country,  I know.  As  an  alter- 
the  County  Council  aug.est— “ That  the  sick  and 
Sate  poor  in  each  oounty^order.ng  on  the  Union; 
dfi*!SLffoi.,  Granard,  and  Tullamor;  he  sent  there. 

T .lnnh  niderstsnd  the  meaning  of  that?— The  meaning 
7,1,:  is  that  in  case  there  ivere  people  who  were  very 
dehand  could  not  be  brought  on  to  Mullingar,  they 

“li?  “SrSyThould'te  brought  to  Eallymnhon, 
cinard  or  Tullamore  ?— Yes,  pay  for  them  there. 
lS.' Did  they  propose  to  break  up  the  Ballymahon 
.J  Granard  Unions  ? — I don’t  think  they  meant  that. 
Si  3y  propose  to  take  away  the  part  that  is  m 
Saieath.  The  feeling  of  the  County  Council  was 
that  the  counties  that  these  unions  are  in  might  decide 
in  break  them  up.  , , 

14026.  They  want  to  make  it  a comprehensive  unit 
for  all  local  authorities  within  the  comity  ? — Yes. 

14027.  Then  there  is  no  direct  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  county  that  any  union  should  he  broken  up  ? 
—Except  Delvin,  in  our  own  county;  we  have  only 

three  unions  in  the  county. 

14028.  As  regards  an  auxiliary  asylum,  you  say  vou 
are  not  in  a position  to  make  any  suggestion  ?— Unless 
some  of  these  three  or  four  workhouses  were  closed,  that 
one  of  them  could  be  made  use  of  for  epileptics  and 
harmless  lunatics.  . , , , . ,,  , 

14029.  So  as  to  leave  none  of  that  class  in  the  work- 
houses?—Or  in  the  asylums. 

14030.  You  think  they  could  be  kept  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  lunatics  are  at  present  kept  in  the  Mullingar 
Asylum  ?— I think  they  could.  _ . 

14031.  In  answer  to  Query  3,  you  say : We  are  ot 

opinion  that  no  children  should  be  kept  in  workhouses 
up  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  should  be  boarded-out  I 

, It  is  a great  success  in  Athlone  Union. 

14032.  I heard  of  that  when  visiting  Athlone  lately. 
Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  homes  for 
them  ?— No,  sir ; the  children  come  in  every  month  for 

ini4033°ni)o  yon  think  that  is  a wise  thing.  I would 
suggest  your  considering  that,  whether  it  is  a wise 
thing  to  bring  boarded-out  children  into  the  workhouse, 
where  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  feeling  their 
connection  with  it.  I should  think  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  boarding-out  system  is  to  make  chil- 
dren unconscious,  and  make  them  forget,  if  they  ever 
did  remember,  that  they  ever  had  any  connection  with 
pauperism  or  workhouses? — It  gives  the  Board  an 

°PW034ni^es,  but  is  it  not  at  the  risk  of  making  the 
child  always  remember  that  it  is  a pauper  1- — They  are 
so  very  young  they  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish.  _ 
14035.  I am  afraid  coming  into  the  workhouse  for  in- 
spection?  1 see  your  point 

14036.  I think  it  is  worth  considering,  really.  In 
some  cases  children  who  are  boarded-out  may  come  back 
to  the  workhouse.  We  have  only  heard  of  a couple  of 
suggestions  of  such  cases,  but  where  that  would  happen 
it  would  be  very  likely,  because  they  know  of  the  wor  :- 
house  by  going  there  to  be  inspected  ? — They  seem  very 
pleased  coming  into  the  workhouse. 

14037.  Yes,  but'  afterwards  it  comes  back  to  them  why 
they  came  in  there.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  unions 
they  have  given  up  that  plan  of  inspecting  boaraea- 
out  children  at  the  workhouse,  and  instead  they  have 
committees  to  inspect  them  at  their  own  homes  ? We 
cannot  get  that.  There  were  ladies  invited  to  form  a 
committee  to  go  around,  and  they  never  turned  up. 

14038.  I think  if  you  get  not  one  committee,  hut  if 
vou  get  a number  of  small  committees — two  or  three 
ladies  in  each  locality — get  a number  of  ladies  out  near 
Ballinahown,  say ; let  two  or  three  ladies  there  visit 
and  report  from  time  to  time ; not'  have  a big  union 
committee,  but  little  separate  committees  in  different 
centres,  and  let  them  report  how  the  children  are  get- 
ting on,  and  then  the  inspection  is  of  a sort  that  can  do 
do  harm? — If  they  fail  in  turning  up  there  would  be 
do  inspection. 

14039.  I should  hope  you  would  get  them  to  meet. 
The  inspection  by  one  Guardian  would  be  as  good  an 
inspection  as  any  other.  So  far  back  as  1886, 1 remem- 
ber the  Limerick  Board  of  Guardians  used  to  delegate 
the  duty  to  one  member  of  tlie  Board  to  report  on  tho 
children  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  used  to  receive  his 


report  and  deal  with  it.  He  went  when  it  was  con-  pe j,  igjjgoL 
venient  to  him  ; he  was  not  tied  to  a day  or  week ; just  — 
made  the  inspection  of  children  and  reported  on  them,  Mr.  Andrew 
and  there  it  worked  exceedingly  well  ? — I am  very  glad  Moore, 
you  give  me  this  much  information.  I will  make  use 
of  it. 

14040.  I think  you  will  find  really  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  get  out  of  the  children’s  mind  any  idea  that  they 
are  paupers,  or  any  idea  that  the  workhouse  is  the  place 
they  could  go  back  to,  which  is,  I think,  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  I am  glad  to 
see  your  Council  has  such  a strong  opinion  in  favour  of 
it.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  you  say:  “We 
suggest  that  the  dietary  for  this  class  be  of  such  a nature 
as  will  not  be  any  attraction  to  those  people  to  frequent 
the  union.”  That  would  operate  in  keeping  away  these 
tramps  and  ins-and-outs.  I suppose  in  towns  like  Mul- 
lingar and  Athlone  you  have  people  who  drop  in  for  a 
day  or  two  and  out  again  ? — Yes. 

14041.  Would  you  nave  many  of  those  in  Athlone? — 

Not  very  many. 

14042.  There  is  a good  deal  of  employment  in  Ath- 
lone?— Very  great  employment. 

14043.  You  don’t  suffer  from  poverty  except,  I sup- 
pose, where  a family  is  drunken,  or  from  want  of 
thrift? — There  is  scarcely  any  poverty.  I am  a mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Vincent'  de  Paul  Society,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  applications. 

14044.  With  regard  to  Query  No.  4,  you  recommend 
that  the  law  with  regard  to  out-door  relief  should 
remain  as  it  is  at  present.  You  don’t  suggest  any 
change  about  the  area  of  charge  for  out-door  relief  ? — 

No ; we  approve  of  the  area  of  charge  as  it  stands  at 
present. 

14045.  At  all  events  you,  as  a town  Guardian,  would 
approve  of  that? — Well,  I am  concerned  both  ways. 

14046.  To  No.  6 you  say : “ We  consider  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  accommodation  in  Athlone  and  Mul- 
lingar for  all  the  sick.”  Then,  in  answer  to  No.  6, 
you  say : “ That  after  the  amalgamation  of  unions,  one 
closed  workhouse  should  be  selected  for  harmless  luna- 
tics ; the  particular  workhouse  might  be  determined 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.”  No.  7 : “ Persons 
not  destitute,  and  able  to  pay,  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  and  treatment.” 

That  you  have  power  at  present  for.  The  queries  we 
issued  were  rather  with  another  object.  It  did  not  refer 
to  any  particular  point,  because  in  the  case  of  any 
person  able  to  pay  you  have  the  power  to  enforce  pay- 
ment by  way  of  loan.  The  Commission  meant,  in  issu- 
ing the  query,  that  the  Guardians  would,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, have  power  to  oblige  a patient,  or  his  respon- 
sible relative,  to  pay,  not  the  actual  cost,  but  such  sum 
as  he  might  be  considered  able  to  pay  without  hardship. 

For  instance,  if  a labouring  man,  earning  12s.  or  14s. 
a week,  sent  a member  of  his  family  in,  that  member 
would  at  all  events  cost  bd.  to  Is.  a week  to  support, 
and  if  any  extension  of  the  law,  such  as  is  indicated, 
were  made,  then  the  Guardians  would  be  able  to  require 
that  man  to  pay  6 d.  or  Is.  a week,  as  they  might  think 
fit,  and  from  that  small  sum,  which  would  be  the  lowest 
possible  fee  I suppose  you  could  argue  from  that,  you 
might  bring  it  up  to  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance, 
which  might  include  perhaps  payment  of  an  additional 
nurse,  which  would  make  it  a very  heavy  bill,  would 
you,  as  an  old  Guardian,  approve  of  giving  such  a dis- 
cretion to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  enable  them  to  re- 
cover, if  they  thought  fit,  the  cost  of  treatment  from 
everybody  using  the  sick  wards  of  the  infirmary,  such  a 
sum  as  might  ‘be  considered  they  could  pay  without 
hardship  ? — I would.  , , 

14047.  Are  you  aware  that  such  a system  has  been 
tried  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  already  ff-No. 

14048.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  Enniskillen,  and 
again  at  Lisburn,  the  county  infirmaries  there  have 
adopted  such  a system,  and  we  got  evidence  that  it  was 

wonderful  success.  They  charged  very  small  sums 
up  to  the  actual  cost,  and  quite  a large  revenue  was 
brought  in,  and  the  system  was  popular  with  the  people, 
because  instead  of  coming  in  as  paupers  or  free  patients 
they  came  in  paying  as  much  as  they  could  fairly  pay  ? 

—It  is  a very  good  idea.  . 

14049.  And  it  was  a very  large  assistance  to  the 
rates  ?— Something  similar  to  that  is  practised  here  in 
the  county  infirmary,  according  to  the  person  s valua- 

1(14050  If  a person  who  had  not  land  came  in,  how 
would  they  manage  then.  Suppose  a railway  official 
came  in-a  guard  or  a porter-how  would  you  that  ? 

-I  think  the  railway  company  pay  for  them,  if  I don  t 

m'l405l'  Well,  some  men  who  would  not  be  paid  for  by 


a company  ?— They  would  be  all  free. 


3 Q 2 
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14052.  Although  they  might  be  able  to  pay,  and  per- 
haps would  be  willing  to  pay  ? — Quite  so. 

. 14053.  I think  we  have  heard  all  you  had  to  say 
about  tramps  ? — There  should  be  some  means  of  making 
these  fellows  work. 

14054.  Would  you  approve  of  having  for  all  able- 
bodied  people  one  workhouse  in  some  central  position, 
with  land  attached  to  it  or  workshops  attached  to  it, 
where  they  would  be  put  under  proper  supervision  at 
really  hard  work,  so  that  in  the  ordinary  institutions 
in  the  country  you  would  not  find  any  able-bodied  at 
all ; that  they  would  be  all  drafted  to  the  central  in- 
stitution, very  much  on  the  present  lines,  where  they 
would  be  detained  and  obliged  to  work.  I am  not  now 
speaking  of  cases  of  deserving  poverty,  but  cases  of 
thriftless  ins-and-outs,  vagabonds  and  tramps.  Would 
you  be  in  favour  of  such  an  institution  as  that  if  it  did 
not  add  to  the  rates  ? — I would,  but  I don’t  see  how  it 
could  be  worked,  because  those  fellows,  if  they  saw  they 
were  going  to  be  drafted  off  to  a workshop,  would  take 
their  discharge. 

14055.  But  if  the  law  were  amended,  giving  the  Guar- 
dians, or  whatever  the  working  body  would  be,  giving 
them  power  to  detain  them.  You  are  aware  from  your 
long  acquaintance  with  the  Poor  Law  that  these  people 
are  very  often  attended  by  their  families  ? — I know  they 


14056.  In  one  union  we  happened  to  meet  four  gene- 
rations of  the  same  family  in  receipt  of  relief  ? — They 
claim  the  house  as  being  their  own. 

14057.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  amendment  of 
the  law  enabling  you  to  take  the  children  from  these 
people,  and  either  board  them  out  or  deal  with  them 
putting  the  Guardians  in  loco  parentis1} — I would 
mdeed. 

14058.  It  might  be  a little  expense  at  first  ?— But  it 
will  save  the  children. 


JTO59.  And  stop  . continuation  of  th, 

14060.  Dt.  Bigqeh.— You  mentioned  about  ft,, 
infirmary— about  the  qualification  for  a(]m;L-h  co,u% 
What  did  you  mean  by  a land 
it  chargeable  acoordmg  to  their  poaitim, 
determined  by  their  valuation.  wmeu  was 

14061.  How  was  that  determined?— So 
week,  according  to  the  valuation.  muc“  P® 

14062.  Does  that  work  at  all  satisfactorily  ?_t 
not  in  a position  to  say  I am  out  of  office  for  the 
twelve  months.  I was  in  it  for  three  years 
14063.  You  were  on  the  County  Infirmary  u a 
before  that?— No;  only  since  this  Local  Government 
Board  Act  came  into  operation.  mment 

factoril,  !Y”  W<mld  ,W"e  “ “ dU  “ »6<- 

Mr.  Do  wncs.—1 There  is  a member  here 
Witness.— I was  three  years  in  the  asylum,  so  I m 
a harmless  lunatic  now. 

14065  Dr  Biggee— The  County  Council,  yOU  have 
answered,  did  not  consider  the  question  of  a consume 
tive  sanatorium  ?— ' That  was  not  entertained  bv  them 
at  all  but  in  connection  with  the  Athlone  Board  of 
Guardians,  I say  now  that  it  would  be  a very  usefnl 
thing  to  have  in  the  county. 

14066.  Your  own  idea  would  be  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  and  proper  thing  to  do  ? — Yes. 

14067.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Shanley  is  in  favour 
of  it  ? — I did  not  hear  him  express  it.  The  Guardians 
of  Athlone  did  not  discuss  the  question  at  all. 


14068.  But  have  you  heard  any  expressions  outside 
the  Board  ?— The  feeling  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  a! 
Athlone  is  that  amalgamation  would  be  useful. 

14069.  But  as  far  as  the  treatment  of  consumptives? 
— I have  not  had  any  opinion  upon  that. 


Mr.  Nicholas  M'Naboe  examined. 


Mr.  Nicholas 
M'Naboe. 


I am  from  the  County  Council,  and  I am  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  so  I am  in  a rather 
awkward  position.  The  County  Council  are  in  favour 
of  amalgamation  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  are 
opposed. 

14070.  The  Mullingar  Board  of  Guardians  are 
opposed  to  amalgamation  as  far  as  their  own  union  is 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

14071.  Would  they  be  opposed  to  take  in  Delvin  and 
parts  of  others? — They  tkink  Delvin  can  be  worked 
much  cheaper  at  Delvin. 

14072.  So  they  are  opposed  in  toto  to  amalgamation  ? 
— Yes. 

14073.  And  you  were  one  of  the  minority  at  the 
County  Council? — Yes. 

14074.  Then  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  views 
as  representative  of  the  minority  ? — We  have  not  proper 
means  of  conveying  paupers  from  Delvin  Union  to  Mul- 
lingar— it  would  mean  a lot  of  extra  cost — and  I think 
they  can  be  managed  much  cheaper  at  Delvin,  and 
doing  away  with.  Delvin,  you  would  have  no  union 
within  twelve  miles  ; the  nearest  would  be  Kells. 

14075.  If  Kells  were  broken  up  ? — Then  you  would 
have  Longford  and  Oldcastle. 

14076.  Did  you  make  any  financial  estimate  or  cal- 
culation in  support  of  your  view  that  amalgamation 
would  not  be  an  economy  ? — Yes. 

14077.  Have  you  got  your  figures  with  you? — I re- 
member them. 

14078.  What  was  your  calculation  ? — That  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  paupers  in  the  different  unions. 

14079.  You  came  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
an  economy  to  the  rates  to  break  up  Delvin  ? — Yes. 

14080.  On  what  financial  ground  did  you  come  to  that 
conclusion  ? — The  Poor  Law  rate  in  Delvin  is  only 
about  half  what  it  is  in  Mullingar.  They  are  able  to 
maintain  them  much  cheaper  in  Delvin  than  in  Mullin- 
gar. I mean  Poor  Law.  I am  not  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  District  Council. 

14081.  Oh,  quite  so,  Poor  Law  altogether? — It  does 
not  follow  in  the  case  of  amalgamation  of  unions  that 
the  District  Council  would  also  be  amalgamated. 

14082.  Certainly  not' ; we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  ? — Then  it  would  be  altogether  against  the  interest 
of  Mullingar  that  we  would  amalgamate  with  Delvin — 
the  District  Council — but  the  unions  could  be  worked 
much  cheaper  in  Delvin  ; in  fact  at  half  the  cost. 

14083.  Taking  that  a little  further — this  is  now  an 
argument  about  Westmeath — would  not  your  argument 
apply  to.  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  is  not  your 
opinion,  if  you  follow  it  up,  is  it  not  virtually  an  ex- 


pression of  opinion  that  there  is  no  saving  in  any  ques- 
tion of  proposed  amalgamation? — It  is  according  to 
how  the  unions  are  situated. 

14084.  There  are  150  odd  unions  at  present.  Sup- 
posing fifty  or  seventy  of  these  were  broken  up,  can  you 
not  see  that  the  country  at  large  would  probably  hare 
a saving  ? — I would  want  to  know  how  they  are  worked 
at  present. 

14085.  Certainly,  but  if  you  saw  that  a large  number 
of  stalls  and  officers  would  disappear — the  salary  of  tie 
clerk  of  the  union  would  vanish,  subject  to  a life  inte- 
rest ; the  payment  of  a pension  ; and  the  salaries  of  the 
masters,  matrons,  and  minor  officials  would  vanish?— 
Yes,  but  it  would  take  some  time. 

14086.  Coal  and  fuel,  and  various  other  expenses  for 
keeping  up  the  light  and  heat  of  the  house,  would  go ; 
you  would  also  have  the  upkeep  of  this  house  ceasing  to 
be  a Poor  Law  expenditure.  You  can  see  that  if  you 
halve  the  number  of  houses  in  Ireland  there  would  be, 
at  first  sight,  a very  large  saving  in  it ; but  when  you 
come  to  apply  that  from  the  general  idea  to  the  Co. 
Westmeath,  then  you  say  if  you  take  one  of  the  three 
workhouses  away,  that  is  if  you  take  50  out  of  150,  you 
would  have  no  economy,  you  say  ? — Yes,  referring  to 
Delvin,  I mean. 

14087.  Is  that  because  they  have  such  an  abnormally 
low  rate? — Yes,  and  the  extra  cost  it  would  mean  to 
Mullingar  conveying  paupers  to  that  district. 

14088.  Do  you  think  the  same  ambulance  would  not 
be  available  ? — Certainly  not,  because  the  union  is  very 
large  at  present.  . 

14089.  Did  you  get  any  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
trips  the  ambulance  makes  in  a day,  or  week,  or  year  / 
— No  ; I don't  know  what  is  the  exact  number. 

14090.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  unions  a great 
deal  larger  than  the  proposed  Mullingar  Union  tnat 
are  worked  with  only  one  ambulance.  It  is  a fact, 
may  tell  you  ? — Perhaps  there  are  not  so  many  paupers 
in  them.  , ____ 

14091.  You  are  supposed  to  be  a very  thmly-poP' 
lated  country  here  ?— ' Yes,  but  there  are  a great  numoer 
in  the  union  always — almost  300.  , 

14092.  I think  there  would  be  as  much  m some  « 
the  parishes  in  the  West  as  there  would  be 
gar? — It  is  the  big  grass  lands  that  are  putting 
all  into  the  unions.  , , „nTmjs 

14093.  You  have  not  gone  into  it  on  a dose  pounas^ 
shillings,  and  pence  calculation.  You  have  reauy  ^ 
impression  that  the  rates  are  so  low  m Delnii  R 
scheme  that  you  have  in  view  would  effi fA  *k  jTwonld 
that  your  view?— Yes;  and  I don’t  think  we  wo 
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have  sufficient  accommodation  at  present  in  Mullingar 
for  the  inmates  we  would  take  from  Delvm  Union  with- 
out going  to  a lot  of  further  cost. 

14094.  Are  you  aware  how  many  sick  you  nave  one 
time  with  another  in  the  workhouse,  including  both 
fever  hospital  and  ordinary  infirmary  ?— The  clerk  is 
present,  and  can  tell  you. 

14095.  1 may  tell  you,  you  may  take  90  a lairly  nigh 
fisure,  including  both  fever  hospital  and  infirmary; 
then  you  would  nave  just  double  of  that,  139,  aged  and 
infirm  ?— There  is  not  accommodation  for  that  number, 

°ri4096^You  are  building  for  them? — The  buildings 
are  finished,  and  the  present  accommodation  is  for  about 
sixty,  not  more.  „ . 

14097.  You  have  got  twenty-nine  children  ? — Thirty. 

14098!  And  you  have  got  very  few — only  ten  lunatics 

and  epileptics  ?— Yes. 

14099.  If  a scheme  of  amalgamation  or  dispersal 
were  suggested  by  which  the  lunatics  would  all  cease  to 
be  inmates  of  a workhouse,  that  would  get  rid  of  ten, 
and  if,  further,  all  the  children  were  taken  out  of  the 
workhouse,  that  would  take  away  thirty  more;  and 
again,  women  who  come  in  to  have  illegitimate  children 
in  the  workhouse,  if  for  the  future  the  workhouse 
maternity  ward  was  not  open  to  such  persons,  but  if  the 
maternity  ward  should  only  be  a ward  of  the  district 
hospital  open  for  married  women,  that  would  get  rid 
of  a certain  number  of  objectionable  people  from  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  it  certainly  would. 

14100.  We  had  a suggestion  that  I will  go  into  later 
on  with  you  about  that.  Then  a large  number  of  aged 
and  infirm.  You  are  very  much  overcrowded  in  Mul- 
lingar with  those,  and  you  would  not  have  room  for 
them,  unless  getting  rid  of  those  classes  would  give  it  to 
you ; but  if  Mullingar  was  made  a county  almshouse, 
ivlullingar  Workhouse,  outside  the  hospitals,  if  that 
were  made  a county  almshouse,  and  if  you  had  only 
two  classes  of  paupers  in  the  Mullingar  Union,  if  one 
part  of  it  was  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  if  the  other 
part  was  what  we  might  call  an  almshouse  for  the 
aged  and  infirm,  do  you  see  any  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage in  that  idea  ?— I still  think  the  union  would  be  too 
large ; you  could  not  have  proper  means  to  convey  the 
sick  people. 

14101.  This  would  be  even  worse  from  your  point  of 
view,  because  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  into  the  Mul- 
lingar Workhouse,  or  Athlone,  oi~  wherever  it  might  be, 
it  would  propose  to  take  in  from  the  county  all  the  aged 
and  infirm.  Do  you  know  what  number  that  would  be  ? 
—I  know  the  different  districts,  but  I don’t  know  the 
number  it  would  mean.  It  would  be  Kilbeggan,  Bally- 
more,  and  Coole.  . 

14102.  You  may  take  it  that  there  are  aged  and  in- 
firm in  the  county,  170  ; there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  your  comfortably  disposing  of  those  170 
aged  and  infirm,  in  addition  to  the  sick,  at  Mullingar 
if  the  whole  workhouse  was  at  their  disposal? — No  ; we 
would  have  sufficient  accommodation  for  up  to  300  or 
350. 

14103.  Take  the  number  I have  in  this  return,  which 
was  made  in  mid-winter  and  must  be  pretty  nearly  the 
height.  You  had  in  Mullingar  140,  in  Athlone  120, 
and  in  Delvin  only  seven,  the  reason  being  that  Delvm 
had  very  few  inmates,  and  most  of  them  were  up  in  the 
sick  ward  ? — You  should  count  in  portion  of  the  Tulla- 
more  Union,  Kilbeggan,  Ballymahon  also,  and  Coole. 

14104.  Even  taking  400  or  500  as  a possible  number, 
would  you  not  still  have  enough  room  ? — Not  for  500. 

14105.  But  with  no  other  class?— I don’t  think  we 
would  be  able  to  accommodate  more  than  400. 

14106.  Well,  400  is  more  than  you  would  have  to 
accommodate,  but  even  if  you  were  pinched  to  it,  would 
you  not  have  room  for  more  than  that  ? — Yes. 

14107.  So  that  this  workhouse  of  Mullingar  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  county  and  the 
sick  of  its  own  neighbourhood  ? — In  a case  of  emergency 
up  to  500,  whether  the  doctor  would  recommend  that  or 
not 

14108.  If  you  had  only  one  class  in  the  workhouse, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  sub-divide  those  according 
to  their  respectability  and  character.  Yon  would  have 
some  wards  for  people  of  good  character,  and  you  would 
be  able  to  have  some  wards  divided  into  cubicles  for  old 
married  couples  ? — It  would  be  a great  advantage,  too, 
having  400  or  500.  I don’t  think  you  would  have  suffi- 
cient accommodation  to  classify  them  that  way. 

14109.  You  could  classify  them  according  to  char- 
acter ; at  all  events,  if  any  old  couples  did  wish  to  be 
together  that  might  lead  to  some  little  structural  altera- 
tions ? — You  could  not  accommodate  the  same  number 
in  that  case. 


14110.  But  you  could  classify  them  according  to  char-  . 

acter,  roughly.  1'eople  of  decent,  well-behaved  manners  'Fe'>'  190* 

could  be  separated  from  noisy,  turbulent,  troublesome  Mr_  ySTicholaa 
people? — les,  but  you  would  want  to  do  away  with  the  M'Naboe. 
cramp  nuisance  altogether. 

14111.  The  tramp  would  be  excluded  j he  would  be 
looked  after  in  one  central  institution  for  each  pro- 
vince of  Ireland,  or  something  or  that  sort ; he  would 
be  taken  possession  of  and  put  there? — If  all  you  sug- 
gest was  carried  out,  I would  not  be  opposed  to  amalga- 
mation, and  I am  sure  the  Board  of  Guardians  would 
not. 

14112.  Always  providing  that  there  would  be  no  addi- 
tional expense? — i'es. 

14113.  That  is  a view  we  have  heard.  We  are  bear- 
ing that  in  mind.  W e consider  that  the  origin  of  this 
Commission  was  a desire  to  reduce  taxation,  if  possible, 
without  impairing  efficiency  ? — That  is  our  motive  also. 

14114.  But  we  should  be  sorry  to  suggest  anything 
that  would  not  be  an  economy,  so  that  if  this  scheme 
could  be  carried  out,  and  at  the  same  time  economy  pre- 
served, would  you  approve  of  it? — Yes. 

14115.  We  were  speaking  just  now  of  girls  coming 
into  workhouses  to  have  illegitimate  children.  We  re- 
ceived a good  deal  of  evidence  about  that,  in  large 
towns,  such  as  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
suggestions  that  were  put  before  us  were  somewhat  to 
this  effect,  that  girls  who  were  about  to  have  illegiti- 
mate children,  their  present  course  of  action  is  to  come 
into  the  workhouse  some  few  months  before  their  con- 
finement, when  they  can  no  longer  remain  outside  with- 
out observation.  They  come  into  the  workhouse,  and 
for  three  or  four  months  before  their  confinement  they 
are  associated  with  rather  a depraved  class,  and  owing 
to  workhouse  classification,  it  is  really  impossible  to 
keep  them  apart ; you  know  that  as  a Guardian  ? — Yes. 

14116-7.  Then  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  in  future 
workhouses  should  not  be  open  to  that  class,  that  they 
should  be  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  rates — nothing  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  present  expenditure — that  they 
should  be  sent  to  a penitentiary.  There  are  various 
penitentiaries  conducted  on  religious  principles  by  dif- 
ferent religious  bodies,  and  that  these  girls  should  be 
sent  to  these  institutions,  where  they  would  remain 
prior  to  their  confinement.  That  either  there  should 
be,  as  in  some,  lying-in  wards  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion, or,  in  others,  that  they  should  go  to  lying-in  hos- 
pitals outside  and  come  back  to  the  penitentiary ; and 
the  object  of  these  institutions  should  be  to  reclaim 
these  girls  and  start  them  in  life,  and  provide  with 
prudence  for  the  child,  requiring  the  girl  to  contribute 
to  its  support,  and  to  try  to  prevent  the  poor  girl  from 
falling  again,  as  they  so  often  do  now  ? — And  keep  the 
child  out  of  the  workhouse  ? 

14118.  The  child  would  never  be  in  the  workhouse. 

It  would  only  be  until  it  reached  the  age  that  it  could, 
eat  what  was  going  in  this  institution,  and  then  it 
would  be  boarded-out  ?— I think  that  would  be  a splen- 
did arrangement.  It  is  very  defective  at  present  in  the 
workhouse.  You  have  girls  of  the  class  who  fall  once 
mixing  with  bad  classes. 

14119.  We  have  seen  them  coming  back  with  five  or* 
six  children? — The  accommodation  they  get  in  the 
workhouse  the  first  time  they  are  in  does  not  tend  to 
bring  them  back  again. 

14120.  There  are  obvious  objections  to  it  ? — It  would, 
make  it  more  known. 

14121.  No;  make  it  less  known.  They  would  be  out 
of  tlieir  own  neighbourhood,  but  it  would  make  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  a girl  to  get  rid  of  her  child.  But. 
the  evidence  we  have  got  is  that  a girl  gets  her  first 
child  without  any  thought  of  the  child,  and  it  really- 
would  not  operate  as  an  immoral  incentive,  the  fact: 
that  another  girl  was  able  to  start  again  fresh  and  get 
rid  of  her  child  ?— It  would  be  a great  improvement  on 
the  present  system. 

14122.  The  present  system  is  bad  ? — Very  bad. 

14123.  Did  it  occur  to  you  when  you  expressed  an 
opinion  against  amalgamation  strongly,  that  it  would 
cause  great  hardship  to  the  sick  if  they  were  obliged  to 
travel  long  distances? — That  is  one  of  my  principal 
reasons. 

14124.  The  hardship  that  would  be  inflicted  by  clos- 
ing Delvin  and  obliging  the  Delvin  sick  to  come  very 
long  distances,  as  from  Clonmellan,  we  will  say,  eigh- 
teen Irish  miles,  into  Mullingar : that  would  be  a hard- 
ship ?— Yes ; and  then  in  case  of  an  urgent  call,  the 
van  going  from  Mullingar  would  be  a long  time  going 
twenty-five  miles  and  back. 

14125.  I think  the  Commissioners  here  would  be_  all 
disposed  to  acknowledge  the  weight  of  that  objection, 
and  they  have  received,  very  generally,  suggestions  that 
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Feb.  16,  1904,  even  if  a workhouse  were  broken  up,  some  small  hos- 
— - pital  provision  should  be  made  in  the  centre  where  the 
Mr-  Niebdas  workhouse  is  for  dealing  with  the  sick,  for  treating  the 
M Naboe.  sick,  that  the  sick  should  never  be  obliged  to  go  further 
than  they  do  at  present  ? — It  would  be  very  necessary,  if 
a workhouse  was  broken  up,  to  have  something  of  the 
kind. 

14126.  You  would  have  a little  hospital,  with  a nurse 
or  two  nurses,  and  the  doctor  of  the  locality,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  locality;  that  would  be  just  the  ex- 
pense you  would  have  there ; the  great  objection  you 
had  to  it  would  then  disappear.  I suppose  you  would 
be  rather  afraid  that  leaving  the  hospital  there  might 
take  away  the  economy  of  closing  the  workhouse? — It 
would  mean  a staff  there. 

14127.  It  would  mean  a small  staff.  You  would  still 
get  rid  of  the  master  and  matron,  subject  to  their  pen- 
sion rights  ? — If  all  the  suggestions  you  mentioned  a few 
minutes  ago  were  carried  out,  I would  be  in  favour  of 
amalgamation,  and  I am  sure  all  the  Guardians  would 
be,-  too. 

14128.  But  when  you  gave  an  opinion  against  it,  you 
were  rather  affected  ? — By  the  long  distances. 

14129.  By  the  idea  that  if  Delvin  was  broken  up  there 
would  be  nothing  to  take  its  place,  and  it  would  be  in- 
corporated in  the  large  Union  of  Mullingar  ? — Yes,  and 
would  overcrowd  the  Mullingar  Union. 

14130.  Dr.  Bigger. — One  of  your  reasons  against 
amalgamation  was  on  account  of  the  difference  of  the 
rate  ? — It'  is  one  of  the  reasons.  I have  several  reasons. 

14131.  In  what  way  did  you  make  that  out? — Be- 
cause the  cost  of  maintenance  in  Delvin  is  much  less 
than  in  Mullingar  Union.  And  I think  small  unions 
can  be  worked  on  a cheaper  scale  than  a large  one  like 
Mullingar,  and  that  Delvin  can  work  its  union  much 
cheaper  than  we  can  work  it  on  their  behalf  here. 

14132.  That  is  not  a generally  accepted  view  ? — That 
is  one  of  my  reasons. 

14133.  For  instance,  now,  if  you  have  a small  insti- 
tution with  a fixed  number  of  staff,  master,  matron, 
porter,  clerk,  and  schoolmaster,  the  salaries  of  these 
■officers,  and  rations,  and  so  forth,  divided  amongst  a 
iew  inmates,  would  run  up  the  average  cost  greatly?-;-' 
Not  having  sufficient  accommodation  in  Mullingar,  it 
•would  mean  a lot  of  extra  cost  bringing  it  here. 

14134.  Do  you  see  what  I mean? — I understand 
what  you  mean. 

14136.  Did  you  get  what  it  cost  to  keep  the  union  in 
. Delvin  ? — Yes. 

14136.  The  food  and  clothing  in  Delvin,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  is 
4s.  7 id.,  and  in  Mullingar  5s.  5| d ; then,  when  you 
take  the  case  of  the  officers,  I take  it  it  would  be  much 
higher  per  inmate  in  Delvin  than  in  Mullingar,  be- 
cause the  proportion  of  staff  is  much  higher  in  Delvin 
in  proportion  to  the  number  than  it  is  in  Mullingar. 
The  small  applies  to  all  the  small  unions  ?— Yes,  we 
have  not  as  large  a staff  in  Delvin  as  in  Mullingar ; wc 
have  a staff  only  in  proportion. 

14137.  Chairman. — Rather  out  of  proportion,  you 
have  more  in  Delvin  than  in  Mullingar  in  bare  nume- 
rical proportion? — I cannot  account  for  it  then  unless 
it  is  better  management  in  the  Delvin  Union. 

14138.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  you  may  rely  on 
that  supposition.  You  may  congratulate  yourself  that 
Mullingar  stands  a long  way  first. 

Dr.  Bigger. — What  other  reason  have  you  against 
amalgamation  ? — The  inconvenience  caused. 

14139.  Chairman. — The  only  figures  you  took  were 
the  cost'  of  food  and  clothing  ? — That  is  all. 

14140.  You  did  not  look  at  the  total  cost  of  the  union 
and  divide  that  by  the  number  of  paupers? — I did  not. 

14141.  That  would  be,  of  course,  the  proper  test? — 
No  ; but  the  paupers  coming  here  would  be  put  on  tho 
same  rate  that  the  paupers  m Mullingar  are  costing. 

14142.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  it  not  reduce  Mullingar, 
because  you  would  not  increase  the  staff  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  number  of  extra  inmates  you  might 
receive? — It'  was  the  other  way  I looked  at  it — that  each 
patient  coming  from  Delvin  would  in  a short  time  be 
costing  the  same  as  the  patients  at  present  in  Mullingar. 

14143.  Then,  again,  there  would  be  a saving  at  Del- 
vin, and  Mullingar  would  get  its  proportion  of  that  if 
it  were  one  rate  for  the  combined  unions  ? — Not  inter- 
fering with  the  District  Council,  Mullingar  should  not 
stand  to  lose  or  gain  by  Delvin  so.  much. 

14144.  Chairman. — But  you  dislike  the  idea  of  any 
possible  amalgamation  of  districts  as  opposed  to 
unions  ? — Yes. 

14145.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  far  did  that  influence  you 
in  going  against  the  amalgamation.  Was  it  really  on 
that  ground?— Yes,  until  I heard  it  from  this  gentle- 


man  here,  that  the  District  Council  would  not  Mi 
the  amalgamation  of  unions  ; of  course  it  >,.,1  toUow 
ful  influence  against  amalgamation  d a Pow«- 

14146.  Chairman.— As  I have  said,  we  haw 
to  do  with  that  here.  Our  authority  is  onlv  t« 
into  Poor  Law  arrangements.  We  have  no 
inquire  into  road  expenditure,  or  anythin?  of 
-then  it  is  possible  for  the  district  to  Kw^-  t? 

14147.  Dr.  BiGGER.-What  I wanted  Tw 
how  far  that  influenced  ,ou  in  jour  idea 
amrigamat'o"  of  workhouses  t — ft  was  a very  strong 

14148.  Chairman.  What  is  the  secret  of  ,our  obiec 
rion.  Is  there  a heavy  expend, ture  in  Delvin  for 
—Yes ; and  they  have  borrowed  a great  lot  of  money 
in  proportion  to  their  valuation. 
worts49'  Lab0urers’  cotta6es  ? — Yes,  and  other  public 

1415?.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  don’t  want  to  be  an 
to  liquidate  their  debt  ?— No.  ssset 

14151.  The  Mullingar  Guardians  did  not  take  into  con 
sideration  the  advisability  of  a sanatorium  treatment 
for  consumptives  ?— No,  I don’t  think  so. 

, • Yon  have  a great  many  consumptives  in  this 
district  ? — Yes,  a good  number. 

14153.  And  of  course  you  are  aware  that  it  is  an 
infectious  disease  ? — Yes. 

14154.  Still  the  Guardians  have  not  made  anv 
arrangements  ?— No  ; they  made  no  suggestions  with  re- 
gard  to  that. 

14155.  They  made  some  little  alterations  in  the  infir- 
mary?— I have  often  heard  suggestions  outside  the 
Guardians  for  a central  place  for  all  Ireland. 

14156.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  a county,  or  a com- 
bination of  counties  ?— Yes  ; to  be  worked  in  the  same 
way  as  the  asylum  is  worked,  it  might  be  better,  but  not 
at  such  an  expensive  scale. 

Chairman. — A consumptive  patient  costs  a great 
deal ; no  matter  where  they  are,  the  dietary  has  to  be 
very  good. 

14157.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'But  it  might  also  tend  to  re- 
duce the  disease  itself,  which  would  be  true  economy, 
wipe  it  out.  If  the  same  care  was  taken  with  con- 
sumption in  human  beings  as  is  done  with  diseases  in 
animals ; they  can  stamp  out  diseases  in  animals  with 
precautions.  However,  you  think  it  would  he  a desir- 
able thing  to  have  a consumptive  sanatorium? — I think 
it  would. 

14158.  And  you  think  the  Guardians  should  join  in 
such  a scheme  ? — I am  certain  they  would. 

14159.  Chairman. — You  have  had  experience  of  the 
boarding-out  of  children  here? — Yes. 

14160.  How  is  it  working  in  your  union?— I don’t 
think  the  children  are  given  to  the  proper  people.  We 
don’t  receive  applications  from  the  proper  people.  It 
is  generally  from  the  labouring  class,  where  they  have 
no  cow.  And  then  going  out  of  the  union  we  always 
give  an  order  for  clothes  ; after  that  they  get  no  clothes 
from  the  Guardians.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
in  the  winter  months  for  the  children  to  come  to  the 
union,  or  some  place  outside,  and  get  a suit  of  clothes, 
say  £1,  and  in  the  summer  months  get  half  that 
nmount,  because  the  people  who  get  the  children  are  not 
able  to  support  them  on  £7  a year.  They  are  not  able 
to  buy  boots.  The  children  are  good  enough  for  the 
first  six  months,  but'  after  that  they  are  in  a terrible 
state. 

14161.  Then  the  practice  of  your  Board  of  Guar- 
dians is  to  give  them  a suit  of  clothes  going  out,  and 
after  that  not  give  any  clothes,  but  let  the  people  buy 
them  out  of  the  £7  ? — Yes.  It  is  11s.  2d.  a month,  and 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  buy  clothes. 

14162.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Guardians  in 
some  way  supplying  clothes  1 — Yes. 

14163.  And  over  and  above  the  clothing  to  give  them 
so  much  for  the  keep  ? — To  give  them  the  same  allow- 
ance as  at  present,  and  30s.  a year,  £1  in  winter,  and 
10s.  in  summer  for  clothes ; and  another  matter,  the 
Guardians  have  not  proper  control  over  the  children. 
There  are  twenty-nine  children  at  present  in  Mullingar 
Union,  and  the  parents  will  object  to  these  children 
being  boarded  out.  I think  it  would  be  a very  advis- 
able thing  if  the  law  were  amended  in  such  a way  that 
the  Guardians  would  have  complete  control  over  every 
person  to  whom  they  give  relief. 

14164.  That  they  would  have  discretionary  power.  In 
some  cases  it  would  be,  of  course,  intolerable  and  harsh 
to  take  away  a child  from  a person  who,  owing  to  a 
series  of  misfortunes,  became  a pauper  for  a time  ?— 
Every  case  to  be  considered  on  it's  own  merits. 

14i65.  If  you  gave  such  power  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, what  appeal  would  you  allow  from  that  decision 
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in  the  case  of  a parent  objecting  ? — I don’t  know  what 
suggestion  to  offer  in  answer  to  that. 

14166.  Would  it  be  a reasonable  thing  to  allow  them 
to  appeal  to  magistrates  at  Petty  Sessions? — I don’t 
know.  I could  not  give  any  opinion  about  that,  but  I 
know  the  Guardians  have  not  power  enough  over  the 


14167.  At  all  events  it  would  hardly  do  that  the 
power  to  take  away  children  from  parents  should  be 
given  to  a board  siting  in  a non-judicial  capacity— 
that  they  should  be  able  to  separate  fathers  and  mothers 
from  their  children  without  some  appeal  io  a court  of 
law.  Do  you  see  the  force  of  that? — I do. 

14168.  You  and  I know  how  Boards  of  Guardians 
work.  They  have  a great  'deal  of  business  to  do,  and 
cannot  afford  to  spend  time  over  the  case  of  a child — 
to  thresh  it  out  thoroughly ; they  would,  like  sensible 
men,  come  to  a conclusion  in  a short  time  on  the  rough 


facts  of  the  case,  but  then  it  would  hardly  do  to  let  Feb  16)  1904. 
such  a decision  separate  fathers  and  mothers  from  their  — — 

children  ? — I think  it  would  be  hard  in  some  cases,  but  Mr.  Nicholas 
without  any  reason  they  object  very  often  in  the  union,  MNaboe. 
where  they  are  remaining  in  the  union  themselves. 

14169.  You  would  propose  that  a discretion  should 
be  left  to  the  Guardians  to  pass  a resolution,  as  they 
are  in  some  places  already,  placing  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  loco  parentis,  and  that  they  would  then  be  able 
to  board  out  children  or  deal  with  them  as  they  thought 
fit.  The  only  thing  I was  suggesting  was  that  it  might 
be  fair  to  have  an  appeal  for  a parent  objecting  ? — It 
would  be  only  fair  to  the  parent. 

14170.  Then  all  your  suggestions  about  out-door  relief 
are  rather  with  a view  to  amending  the  present  system. 

You  don't  object  to  the  system,  but  merely  like  to  im- 
prove it? — Yes. 


Rev.  Hill  Wilson  White, 
I am  a resident  of  the  Mullingar  Union,  but  it  is  not 
apropos  of  the  union  inquiry  so  much  I have  come  to 
you  to-day  as  a representative  of  the  County  Infirmary. 
The  Board  asked  Mr.  Nooney  and  me  if  we  would  come 
and  represent  the  infirmary,  and  give  our  opinion  about 
certain  matters.  What  I was  most  anxious  to  speak 
about  was  the  advisability  of  keeping  our  county  infir- 
mary intact,  and  that  in  any  arrangement  of  re- 
arrangement that  might  possibly  be  made  of  infirmaries 
in  the  country,  that  no  interference  should  be  made 
which  should  wipe  out  our  county  infirmary,  a place 
where  a number  of  respectable  poor  people  are  quite 
willing  to  go  when  they  are  sick,  who  would  shrink  from 
going  to  the  union  hospital.  Numbers  of  the  better 
class  receive  great  kindness  and  attention  in  every  wav 
in  our  county  infirmary,  and  many  of  these  I think 
would  die  in  their  houses  if  the  alternative  was  being 
sent  to  the  union  workhouse. 

14171.  Chairman. — Of  course  there  are  a great  num- 
ber of  cases  who  would  be  operated  on  by  up-to-date 
methods  in  your  county  infirmary  who  could  not  be  so 
dealt  with  ? — Could  not  be  so  dealt  with  in  an  ordinary 
union  hospital. 

14172.  Your  argument  would  not  be  merely  the  main- 
tenance of  the  institution  was  useful,  but  that  it  was 
one  which,  on  account  of  its  efficiency,  should  be  recog- 
nised as  a county  centre  for  operations  and  for  the 
treatment  of  the  very  poorest? — For  the  very  poorest, 
where  we  would  have  the  best  surgical  appliances. 

14173.  You  have  got  a good  operating-room  ? — First- 
rate  ; a very  clever  surgeon,  and  a first-rate  staff. 

14174.  A beautiful  ward ; we  went  through  the  in- 
stitution and  were  greatly  pleased  with  it? — I would 
draw  attention  to  the  great  economy  with  which  our 
county  infirmary  in  Westmeath  is  worked.  It  is  worked 
on  the  very  cheapest  lines,  consistent  with  efficiency; 
there  is  no  wastefulness  of  any  sort. 

14175.  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  meet  your  out-goings 
and  pay  your  way  ? — I think  we  pay  our  way  remark- 
ably well. 

14176.  Without  any  undue  struggling  or  cutting 
down;  you  have  not  to  deny  your  sick  ?— Nothing  is 
more  generous  than  the  dietary  which  all  our  patients 
get. 

14177.  And  the  doctors  and  nurses  are  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  for  treating  the  sick  ?— Perfectly  satis- 
fied. The  only  case  where  we  have  dissatisfaction  is 
the  treatment  of  consumptive  cases,  and  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  I have  been  personally  agitating  to 
have  these  cases  isolated  from  the  ordinary  _ hospital 
cases.  I think  it  unfair  to  bring  consumptive  cases 
into  a ward — a criminal  thing,  spreading  infection- 
now  that  modern  science  has  pointed  out  that  consump- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  infectious  diseases,  and  the  result 
of  that  agitation  has  been  the  reconstruction  of  the 
wards  you  may  have  seen  the  other  day.  We  have  had 
these  wards  properly  boarded,  and  to  a certain  extent 
made  suitable  for  these  cases,  but  our  great  anxiety  is 
for  the  erection  of  out-door  shelters,  and  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  modify  the  Act  under  which  the  county 
infirmaries  are  worked.  At  present  no  monies  can  be 
expended  on  any  external  structural  improvements ; 
the  house  can  be  kept  in  repair,  but  no  new  building 
can  be  erected,  and  so  if  we  want  to  have  these  out- 
door shelters  they  can  only  be  erected  by  appealing  to 
the  public  at  large,  and  erecting  them  by  public  sub- 
scriptions. We  have  collected  £12  towards  this.  I was 
greatly  disappointed.  I had  an  idea  that  when  an 
appeal  was  made  for  a purpose  of  this  sort  there  would 
have  been  a generous  response  to  it. 

14178.  This  Commission  may  have  stopped  the  flow 
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of  money  for  this  purpose,  for  itis  generally  recognised  Rev.  Hill 
that  an  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  consumption  v\  uson  v\  hite 
is  one  of  the  matters  on  which  we  are  to  report  ?— I am 
very  glad  to  hear  that. 

14179.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  treating  consump- 
tion in  your  county  infirmary  in  no  other  way  except 
just  merely  as  filling  up  the  gap  ? — Surely  not ; in  the 
possibility  of  this  sanatorium  being  erected,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  treat  them  in  that  way  ; but  then  a large 
proportion  of  the  cases  that  come  to  our  infirmary  are 
really  tuberculosis  cases.  I would  fancy  70  per  cent., 
at  a low  average,  are  from  tuberculosis.  I have  been  a 
governor  of  the  infirmary  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
before  that  for  a number  of  years  governor  of  the  infir- 
mary in  Navan,  and  I have  taken  a great  interest  in 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  this  way  during  all  those  years, 
and  it  has  been  a sad  thing  to  see  consumptive  patients 
put  into  beds  next  the  others,  who  perhaps  might  be 
confined  there  for  months  with  a broken  leg,  and  all 
that  time  imbibing  the  consumptive  infection.  Then 
I was  anxious  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  of 
later  years  shop  assistants  and  domestic  servants  are 
charged  a small  sum  for  their  treatment  in  the  county 
infirmary,  and  if  any  suggestion  could  be  made  by  your 
Commission  as  to  how  we  could  extend  that  system  of 
the  reception  of  paying  patients. 

14180.  You  think  you  have  not  sufficient  power  to  do 
a good  deal  yourself  that  way? — We  have  not  sufficient 
power.  . , 

14181.  I would  recommend  you  to  communicate  with 
the  committees  of  Fermanagh  and  Antrim  at  Enniskil- 
en  and  Lisburn.  You  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much 
they  are  doing  without  having  any  more  powers? — We 
have  passed  general  resolutions.  But  there  is  no  sanc- 
tion behind  our  law.  We  have  no  power  t'o  enforce  it. 

It  is  a bru turn  fulmcn.  We  say  we  will  charge  any 
person  who  Poor  Law  valuation  is  over  £30  a year.  We 
furnish  the  bill,  but  we  have  no  power  to  recover. 

14182.  You  suggest  that  the  law  should  be  changed 
to  enable  public  bodies  who  treat  the  sick  out  of  the 
public  rates  to  recover  such  proportion  up  to  the  whole 
of  the  cost  as  they  may  deem  fair? — Certainly.  And. 

that  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  all  over  Ireland. 

In  England  they  have  a number  of  cottage  hospitals, 
and  others  where  paying  patients  are  received,  but  We 
have  not  those  advantages  over  here  ; and  your  experi- 
ence, I am  sure  is  the  same  as  mine,  that  there  are 
numbers  of  people  of  moderate  means  who  really  have 
their  lives  sacrificed  at  a very  early  period  from  lack  of 
medical  attendance,  which  they  cannot  pay  for,  and 
which,  if  they  had  hospitals  where  they  could  pay  10s. 
or  15s.,  or  even  £1  a week,  or  even  Is.  a week,  that  their 
lives  would  be  saved  to  their  families,  and  great  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  country  would  be  saved. 

14183.  We  have  had  very  good  evidence  to  that  effect 
from  witnesses,  pointing  out  the  double  advantage. 

People  feel  more  independent,  and  they  like  it  better. 

They  could  not,  of  course,  pay  10s.  or  15s.  ; but  there 
are  plenty  can  pay  a small  thing?— And  there  are 
people  who  can  pay  10s.  and  15s.  willingly.  We  have 
had  cases  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  bank  m Mul- 
lingar who  were  treated  in  the  infirmary ; it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  pay  anything. 

14184.  Rut  they  get  free  treatment  ?— Absolutely 
free.  In  some  instances  they  made  a donation  to  the 
infirmary  on  going  away,  but  that  was  not  exactly 
business,  and  there  have  been  many  cases  in  the  county- 
in  my  experience  of  well-to-do  people  getting  necessary 
treatment  in  the  infirmary  from  whom  we  could  exact 
no  charge. 
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Feb.  16,  1904.  14185.  How  far  do  you  live  from  any  hospital? — 

— - ' Seven  miles  from  Mullingar.  I live,  at  Wilson’s  Hos- 

Rev.  Hill  pital,  Multyfarnham.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  speak- 
Wilaon  White,  ing  of  ambulance  accommodation  in  the  county.  There 
is  a very  admirable  ambulance  in  connection  with  our 
workhouse  here.  I have  had  to  use  it  several  times  in 
connection  with  sending  patients  to  the  fever  hospital, 
and  nothing. could  exceed  the  kindness  in  the  fever  hos- 
pital to  the  patients  sent  in  there.  I think  it  is  better 
the  public  should  know  that,  because  in  numbers  of 
instances  scarlatina  patients  are  kept  at  home,  people 
dreading  to  send  them  to  the  fever  hospital,  and  if  they 
knew  the  kindness  in  the  fever  hospital,  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  ambulance,  and  the  attention  the  nurses  pay 
to  the  patients  coming  in,  more  people  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  I think  there  would  be  no  risk,  and 
cases  would  be  isolated  at  once. 

14186.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  does  the  method  of  charg- 
ing according  to  the  rateable  value  work? — I think  it 
works  very  badly  ; we  get  very  little  money. 

14187.  Does  it  exclude  a large  number  of  those  who 
could  pay,  and  would  pay,  and  would  wish  to  pay, 
which  you  cannot  charge  at  present  ? — It  excludes  no- 
body ; it  is  a bruium  fulmen  absolutely. 

14188.  You  say  it  is  not  a good  system.  It  is  not  on 
a good  basis.  The  valuation  of  the  person’s  property 
might  be  one  thing,  but  they  might  not  own  the  pro- 
perty ? — That  has  been  pointed  out  in  many  instances. 
A man  with  a large  valuation  might  have  a large  fami  y 
and  be  a poor  man. 

14189.  Chairman. — A case  for  discretion  ? — Yes  ; but 
there  should  be  some  law  behind  to  enable  the  payment 
to  be  enforced  in  cases  where  it  would  be  equitable. 

14190.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  say  you  cannot  spend  any 
money  out  of  your  grants  for  improvements  ? — That  has 
been  laid  down  as  the  law  to  us. 

14191.  Can  you  not  build  an  annex? — Yes,  we  have 
built  sanitary  annexes  within  the  last  few  years  ; that 
was  simply  for  bath-room  and  water-closet  accommoda- 
tion. 

14192.  Chairman. — How  did  the  Longford  people 
manage  to  spend  £1,200  or  £1,300  on  a new  wing  ?— We 
•would  be  very  anxious  to  know.  We  were  told  dis- 
tinctly that  we  could  not'  build  this  shelter  for  con- 
sumptives. 

14193.  And  the  Co.  Tyrone,  £900  or  £1,200  for  their 
infirmary? — Was  that  from,  the  rates  or  public  sub- 
scription ? 

14194.  Partly  from  both? — Sligo  some  years  ago  built 
a splendid  new  ward,  but  that  was  out  of  Mr.  Wynne's 
'bounty  ; he  gave  the  money  for  it. 

14195.  There  are  ways  of  managing  these  things,  but 
you  would  like  to  have  it-  put  clearly  ? — Put  perfectly 
* clearly,  that  we  would  know  where  we  would  be. 

14196.  Dr.  Bigger.-— You  would  not  suggest  that  the 
-treatment  of  consumptives  should  be  in  connection  with 
the  county  infirmary  ?— I should  do  so  if  no  other  pro- 
vision was  made. 

14197.  You  have  not  sufficient  ground  there  1 — I think 
so.  I was  sometime  ago  at  a consumptive  sanatorium 
near  Rostrevor,  and  it  struck  me  we  were  very  much 
better  off  in  the  county  infirmary  at  Westmeath.  We 
could  have  a better  place  here.  It  is  all  surrounded 
with  trees,  and  it  struck  me  we  had  a far  sunnier  and 
more  open  place. 

14198.  That  place  is  sheltered  with  very  good  walks 
and  plenty  of  ground  round  it  ?— We  have  a great  free- 
dom from  trees  at  the  infirmary. 

14199.  What  acreage  have  you  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

I suppose  1 acre  or  l£  acres.  It  is  not  an  ideal  place, 
■but  my  idea  was  to  have  isolation  for  the  present  be- 
-tween  tuberculosis  cases  and  non-tuberculosis  cases. 

14200.  Chairman. — It  would  be  certainly  better  to 
have  them  looked  after  there  than  nowhere  ? — It  is  on 
the  principle  of  half  a loaf. 
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14201.  Dr.  Bigger.— In  any  case  vou 
that  the  treatment  of  consumptives  should  i,i“  ProP°se 
charge  ? — Certainly.  Be  a county 

The  w,y  “ ““*?  “faM*  Ms. 

14203.  Chairman.— I don’t  know  whether  vn„  i , 
mto  these  financial  matters  very  closely  b J 
question  of  the  sick,  all  over  the  county  we  h “6 
ceived  suggestions,  in  some  cases,  that  the 
of  the  sick  should  be  a county  charge  One  artm™"0? 
in  favour  of  that  was  that  all  the  people  pay  W 
■rnnty  infirmary,  but  only  a comparand,  .mlurLbS 
round  the  infirmary  get  the  full  benefit  of  it?_We  h! 
patients  from  Moate  and  Athlone.  We  11876 

14204.  But  moat  ot  yout  patients  are  from  a —n 
radius  ? — Yes,  about  ten  miles.  8mau 

14205.  But  the  people  at  Finea  or  Athlone  will  sav  ■ 
We  are  paying  for  a hospital  at  Athlone  and  for  , 
hospital  at  Granard,  and  if  we  are  paying  for  a count^ 
institution,  we  think  all  the  local  instituiions  might  be 
county  charges,  too?”— That  is  local  Poor  Law  infir 
maries  ? 

14206.  Yes?— But  i 
to  a large  extent  ? 

14207.  Yes,  but  they  are  defrayed  out  of  local  rates 
not  out  of  the  county  ? — A certain  amount  of  our  in! 
co™e  at  the  county  infirmary  comes  from  subscriptions' 
14208.  It  is  very  little  since  the  Act  of  1898  ?— Yes' 
we  have  now  only  seventeen  subscribers  ; we  had  a laree 
number  before,  but  we  have  a large  number  of  life 
members. 

14209.  Did  any  one  pay  a life  subscription  since  the 
Act  ?— Yes,  Lord  Oastlemaine,  in  1898  ; we  have  had 
five  annual  subscribers  who  have  come  in  since ; a great 
number  of  our  annual  subscribers  fell  off. 

14210.  How  much  do  you  get  from  voluntary  sources? 
— £66  14s.  was  what  we  got  last  year,  but  then  we  have 
the  interest  on  the  life  subscriptions,  which  comes  to 
over  £70  a year. 

14211.  You  would  pay  a nurse  out  of  that  about?— 
Yes. 

14212.  Practically  you  get  very  little  voluntarily ; it 
is  not  anything  special  here  ; it  is  the  usual  thing?— 
I think  we  have  more  subscribers  here  than  in  many 
places. 

14213.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  do  your  patients  cost  per 
year  ?— About  £31  5s.  0 J4d. 

14214.  Per  occupied  bed,  it  is  very  low  ? — Yes ; the 
daily  average  cost  of  patients  is  2s.  9d.,  and  that  is  in- 
cluding establishment  charges. 

14215.  That  does  not  work  out  £31? — I am  reading 
our  last  audited  account. 

14216.  2s.  9 d.  a day  is  very  nearly  £1  a week  ? — The 
daily  average  cost  per  patient,  including  establishment 
charges,  2s.  Q£d. 

14217.  Then  the  yearly  cost  per  patient  must  be 
nearly  £50? — Here  is  the  return  (produced).  I take 
for  granted  the  figures  are  right. 

14218.  It  is  the  average  cost  per  bed  per  annum ; it 
is  not  per  occupied  bed? — For  the  future  I shall  draw 
the  registrar's  attention  to  that,  because  it  is  mislead- 
ing. 

14219.  How  many  beds  in  the  institution? — Numbe; 
of  beds  maintained,  thirty.  Our  average  numbei 
of  patients  during  the  year  was  18-5. 

14220.  Chairman. — Do  you  treat  typhoid  ? — We  do ; 
we  have  had  three  cases  during  the  last  month,  we  have 
two  cases  now.  That  is  the  only  fever  we  have.  There 
another  species  of  disease  that  I protested  for  years 
against  its  being  admitted  into  the  county  infirmary, 
and  that  was  delirium  tremens.  It  is  extremely  unfair 
that  a patient  in  the  horrors,  as  we  commonly  call  it, 
should  be  brought  into  the  county  infirmary  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  respectable  patients.  It  is  too  small  an 
institution.  If  a man  is  in  delirium  tremens  he  should 
go  to  the  poorhouse  or  to  jail. 


Mr.  Mark 
Murray. 


Mr.  Mark  Murray  examined. 


14221.  Chairman.— You  are  Chairman  of  the  Delvin 
Board  of  Guardians  ?— No,  of  the  District'  Council. 

14222.  I think  the  union  and  the  rural  district  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  on  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion ? — Yes. 

14223.  What  is  your  view? — That  the  workhouse  be 
retained,  provided  that  the  union  be  enlarged. 

14224.  What  enlargement  would  you  suggest? The 

Coole  district. 

14225.  Granard  does  not  want  to  be  broken  up?— 
That  is  more  than  I can  say. 


14226.  You  think  you  can  take  in  some  of  the  Code 
district. _ How  far  would  they  be  from  you?— Castle- 
pollard  is  seven  miles,  and  they  would  be  ten. 

14227.  Would  the  most  distant'  point  be  Finea?— 
Yes.  Delvin  goes  to  Finea  Bridge  ten  miles. 

14228.  How  far  is  it  from  Castlepollard  to  Delvin?— 
Seven.  I never  looked  over  the  distance. 

_ 14229.  Castlepollard  to  Finea  is  almost  eight  Eng- 
lish, so  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  statute  is  the  dis- 
tance?— If  Delvin  were  amalgamated,  how  would  you 
manage  Fore  East  and  Fore  West. 
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Supposing  a hospital  was  left  for  the  sick  at 
7 would  ’imagine  that  one  workhouse  is 

in  the  county.  If  Delvin  was  made  the  county 
inrt-louse.  and  abolish  Mullingar  and  Athlone ; it  is 
ffor  rural  • it  is  too  much  congested  about  _ Athlone 
m°(j  lyiullingar  for  a workhouse  at  all,  and  it  is  too 
resort  for  the  tramps. 

S 14231-  You  would  make  them  go  a little  bit  out  of  the 

**14232.  Would  you  take  in  anything  else  but  Athlone 
j 'Unilinear.  Would  you  take  in  Tullamore,  the 
KUbS  part;  take  in  the  whole  county ?-I  think 
ith  the  service  and  locomption  in  the  near  future  it 

« U be  very  easy  to  fit  it. 

14233  Motors  ?— Motors.  We  are  getting  a new  rail- 
way from  Mullingar  direct.  If  you  had  a motor  ser- 
vice one  county  workhouse  would  be  sufficient. 

14234.  Would  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  end  of  the  county.  How  far  are 
vou  from  the  county  bounds  of  Meath— two  miles  ?— 

^ 142351— Dr.  Bigger.— 3 or  3£  miles ; certainly  not 
more  ?— Our  union  goes  very  near  to  Oldcastle. 

14236.  Chairman. — I am  taking  the  nearest  point  ?— 
It  is  very  near  Trim  and  not  so  far  from  Oldcastle ; 
but  then  I am  looking  at  the  locomotion  generally. 
Mullingar  and  Athlone  are  two  very  congested  areas, 
in  my  opinion,  and  Delvin  would  be  more  rural  to  have 
a county  workhouse  in,  that  there  can  be  a service  from 
Coole  or  Castlepollard,  a motor  service. 

14237.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have?— In 
case  the  workhouse  is  abolished  it  should  be  turned  into 
an  auxiliary  asylum.  That  is  the  opinion  of  both  the 
Councillors  and  the  Guardians. 

14238  If  it  were  abolished  would  you  leave  any  pro- 
vision in  Delvin  for  the  sick?— Oh,  yes  ; have  a hos- 
pital in  it,  for  which  a nurse  and  the  medical  officer  of 
the  district' would  suffice.  . 

14239.  It  is  very  moderate,  but  it  is  not  m tune  with 
vour  first  idea  ? — We  are  out  of  the  first  and  into  the 
second  now. 

14240.  Query  No.  3?— That  an  old-age  pension 
scheme,  on  the  lines  of  the  Continental  system,  be 
passed  by  the  Government.  . 

14241.  Can/ you  refer  me  to  any  Continental  systems 
—There  are  several  you  could  refer  to. 

14242.  Had  you  any  schemes  before  yon  when  you 
passed  this  resolution  ?— Yes,  there  was  ; I disremem- 
ber  it ; it  was  mentioned.  There  is  a witness  here  that 
will  give  the  reference,  Mr.  Sutton. 

14243.  No.  3 was  as  an  alternative  to  out-door  relief  ? 
—Yes ; for  instance,  England  lias  an  old-age  pension. 
14244.  Are  you  thinking  of  possibilities  or  facts  ? — 

14245.  Is  there  an  old-age  pension  scheme  in  Eng- 
land?—It  is  in  Lancashire.  I don’t  know  about  all 
England. 

14246.  What  evidence  have  you  of  the  existence  ol 
that  scheme  ? — I have  been  an  eye-witness  to  it  myself. 

14247.  You  know  a person  that  is  drawing  money 
out  of  it? — Yes. 

14248.  How  much  did  they  get  ? — I did  not  take  down 
what  they  were  getting,  but  I know  it  is  a common  sys- 
tem to  go  on  Sundays  to  the  different  churches  io  get 
nominated  for  these  pensions  from  the  workhouses,  and 
to  apply  to  the  workhouses  then,  if  deserving,  for  10s., 
7s..  or  5s.  , . , 

14249.  Yon  would  like  Delvin  to  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages?— I would  not  expect  Delvin  to  be  exceptional 
to  other  parts  of  Ireland.  . 

14250.  No.  4 ?— We  consider  divisional  rating,  if  re- 
verted to,  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  union  rating, 
particularly  in  connection  with  out-door  relief,  as  it 
would  make  each  Guardian  more  vigilant  to  see  there 
were  no  abuses,  and  we  consider  poverty,  not  destitu- 
tion, should  he  the  test  for  the  granting  of  out-door 
relief.  We  consider  also  the  decent  poor  should  be  kept 
apart  from  the  vicious,  and  old  married  couples 
should  be  allowed  to  end  their  old  days  together. 

14251.  As  regards  the  area  of  charge  for  out-door  re- 
lief, how  does  the  present  system  work.  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  extra  generosity  in  cases  under  the  present 
system?— I have  been  a Guardian  these  twenty  years 
myself.  . . 

14252.  You  had,  up  to  the  year  1898,  divisional  rat- 
ing ; after  that  you  had  the  union  as  the  area  of  charge  ? 
—Yes. 

14253.  Do  you  prefer  the  old  area  of  charge  to  the 
new  ? — Yes,  I do. 

. 14254.  Now,  why  ?— When  a case  turns  up  it  does  not 
interest  the  particular  Guardian,  and  if  it  is  not  deserv- 
ing it  passes ; nobody  looks  after  it. 


14255.  A Guardian  brings  forward  an  applicant  for 
relief  ? — Through  the  relieving  officer. 

14256.  An  application  for  relief  is  brought  forward, 
and  then  you  say  that  no  one  says  anything  against  it, 
and  it-  goes  through? — Yes. 

14257.  Is  that  because  it  comes  off  a large  area  of 
taxation  ? — I believe  so. 

14258.  And  your  opinion  is  that  if  a small"  area  had 
to  pay  for  it,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  relief 
should  be  given  would  be  left  largely  to  the  voice  of  the 
representatives  of  that  district,  and  they  would  be  very 
careful  not  to  put  too  big  a burden  on  their  ratepayers  ? 
— Yes,  or  give  it  only  to  deserving  people. 

14259.  Have  you  known  any  getting  it  who  were  not 
what  you  would  call  deserving  ? — I have,  indeed. 

14260.  Under  what  circumstances — what  class  of  un- 
deserving people  have  you  known  to  get  it  ?— It  occurred 
on  several  occasions  when  I would  be  administering  it. 

I would  not  know,  but  I heard  of  it  afterwards,  where 
people  did  get  relief  and  were  getting  relief,  and  drank 
it. 

14261.  Then  you  would  get  them  knocked  off  ? — Quite 
so. 

14262.  But  they  would  have  a pull  out  of  it  before 
they  got  knocked  off  ? — They  would. 

14263.  Do  you  think  the  same  difficulty  would  not 
arise  if  the  electoral  division  were  the  area  of  charge  ? — 
I believe  myself  that  if  a Guardian  saw  this  system 
going  on  it  would  be  questioned  at  the  next  Board 
meeting,  but  when  it'  is  union  rating,  why,  nobody  is 
interested.  It  has  a tendency  to  increase  relief. 

14264.  What  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  busi- 
ness, and  you  think  having  it  on  the  big  area  makes 
more  get  it? — I have  found  out  myself  that  relief  has 
increased  since  it  has  been  administered  in  that  way. 

14265.  Obviously  you  don’t  object  to  out-door  relief, 
because  you  suggest  an  enlargement  of  the  qualifica- 
tion?— I quite  agree  with  out-door  relief,  only  not  to 
abuse  it. 

14266.  And  the  chief  safeguard  you  can  suggest  is 
that  of  narrowing  down  the  area  of  charge  so  as  to 
make  people  look  closely  into  it  ? — Yes. 

14267.  We  have  received  the  same  suggestions  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Now,  No.  5 ? — That  the  hos- 
pital be  detached  and  isolated  from  the  workhouse  pro- 
per as  much  as  possible. 

14268.  And  approached  by  a private  entrance ; that 
would  be  necessary  if  we  shut  up  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

14269.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  way  of 
carrying  out  your  recommendation,  No.  5,  to  close  the 
workhouse? — I have  not  a bit  of  objection  to  have  it 
closed  if  it  weTe  worked  as  economically. 

14270.  Then  if  it  conkl  be  shown  to  you  that  there 
would  be  a saving  in  it  without  any  hardship,  to  the 
sick  or  poor,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  closing  the 
workhouse  ? — I would  before  night,  at  once. 

14271.  No.  6? — This  query  was  not  replied  to. 

14272.  We  have  been  discussing  some  of  them  already. 
No.  7,  whether  paying  patients  should  be  taken  into 
hospital  and  charged  for  their  treatment  according  to 
their  means.  You  have  heard  the  discussion  we  have 
had  here  with  other  witnesses  ? — I have. 

14273.  About  getting  contributions  and  giving  Guar- 
dians power  to  fix  how  much  a man  ought  to  be  able  to 
pay,  and  having  legal  power  to  enforce  that.  Would 
you  approve  of  that?— You  have  legal  power  already, 
as  far  as  I know,  over  any  paying  patient.  I always 
administered  it  that  way. 

14274.  You  never  made  an  order  for  payment  of  Is.  a 
week  ?— Not  so  low,  but  I have  made  it  for  10s.  a week. 

14275.  There  is  a good  deal  of  difference  between  the 
two — the  power  may  be  there — but  at  all  events  in 
practice  what  you  go  for  is  to  recover  the  average  cost 
of  maintenance— is  not  that  it?— Yes.  . 

14276.  Well,  the  principle  that  is  now  suggested  is 
that  Guardians  should  have  the  power  to  make  an  order 
for  payment  of  a contribution,  not  of  the  whole  cost. 
Would  you  think  that  where  people  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  whole  cost,  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  give  the 
Guardians  power  to  recover  as  much  as  the  people  could 
pay  without  hardship  ? — I would  quite  concur  with  that. 

14277.  Will  you  tell  us  the  view  of  your  Board  about 
the  tramp  question  ?— That  the  tramp  system  can  be 
dealt  with  by  making  the  tramps  work  for  their  board 
and  lodging,  and  that  a colony  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  British  Government,  and  to  send  those  who  persist 
in  vagrancy  out  of  the  country  altogether. 

14278.  What  is  generally  meant  by  a colony  is  a 
colony  within  the  country,  and  not  outside  the  country. 
They  call  it  a labour  colony.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  transportation  at  present ; that  has  gone  out  of 
fashion.  When  they  speak  of  a labour  colony  they 


Fdi  16,  1904- 

Mr.  Mark 
Murray. 
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Feb.  16,  1904.  have  an  idea  merely  of  having  a farm,  with  suitable 
— buildings  and  enclosures,  and  keeping  them  at  work. 

Hr.  Mark  That  would  meet  your  view? — It  would. 

Murray.  14279.  If  they  lost  their  liberty  and  were  confined 

until  they  proved  themselves  worthy  of  being  out  again  ? 
— Yes,  that  would  be  a good  plan.  I think  the  pro- 
poser and  seconder  of  this  thought  the  Government 
might  want  them  out  in  South  Africa.  The  proposer 
is  here  in  court. 

14280.  Did  you  second  it  1 — No,  but  I approve  of  it. 
I happened  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee — to  get 
them  out  of  the  country  altogether.  The  County  Coun- 
cil, in  answer  to  8,  had  a different  view — that  if  they 
applied  at  the  workhouse  more  than  once,  a year,  they 
should  be  sent  away  to  some  place. 

Chairman. — They  virtually  wanted  the  application 
of  the  English  law  to  Ireland,  which  enables  the  Board 
of  Guardians  to  shut  them  up  if  they  come  back  so 
many  times,  by  periods  increasing  in  length  according 
to  the  frequency  of  the  visits. 

14281.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  answer  to  Query  5,  you  say 
the  hospital  to  be  detached  and  isolated  from  the  work- 
house  proper  as  much  as  possible ; do  you  think  that 
would  make  the  hospital  more  popular  and  more  availed 
of  ? — I think  so  ; if  it  were  isolated  properly  a great 
many  paying  patients  would  go  into  it. 

14282.  Do  you  think  they  would  in  its  present  state  ? 
— I don’t  think  workhouse  hospitals  are  popular  at 
present. 

14283.  Did  you  go  into  it  to  inquire  why  they  are  not 
popular  ? — I did  not.  I don’t  k.now  is  it  an  objection 
the  people  have  in  the  country  generally  to  going  into 
the  workhouse  hospital;  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  to 
go  in.  I know  that  several  who  did  venture  have  been 
properly  treated,  and  are  very  satisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment they  got. 

14284.  Have  you  gone  through  it  at  all? — I have 
been  in  it  many  times. 

14285.  What  do  you  think  of  the  arrangements? — I 


think  they  could  be  greatly  improved.  The  arrfl 
ments,  as  far  as  I remember,  in  Delvin,  are  faivlv  a" 
but  they  are  nothing  like  the  hospitals  I have 
Dublin.  6611  m 

14286.  You  are  in  Mullingar  to-day.  It  mishr 
pay  you  well  if  you  just  go  and  look  at  Mulling 
Workhouse  Hospital,  and  then  look  at  Delvin  tom^1 
10'u,  V‘e  i.nterests.<?f  humanity  I think  it  would  t 
well  ?— There  is  one  ilung  I want  to  briim  undev ,,, 
notice,  that  Delvin  is  a small  union,  with  a verv  I.n 
valuation,  £53,000,  and  any  little  increase  of  £220 
means  Id.,  and  any  little  tlimg  means  1,/.,  and  there  i- 
a regular  grumble.  In  Mullingar  there  are  forty-sir 
electoral  divisions,  and  any  of  the  divisions  k W 
£1,000,  larger  in  the  valuation  than  am-  in  ifivi? 
Hint  makes  a vast  difference.  You  never  could  improve 
according  to  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 

14287.  Why  could  you  not  ?— It  would  leave  the  rate 
too  high. 

14288.  What  is  the  rate  in  the  £ in  Delvin  ?— About 
2s.  Id. 


14289.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  many  much  laraer 
than  that,  nearly  twice  that  ? — I don’t  know ; but  I 
know  it  leaves  any  chairman  very  unpopular  to  be  put- 
ting on  a heavy  rate. 

14290.  But  is  it  not  your  duty  to  the  poor  to  doit?— 
Those  are  two  parties  always  neglected— the  poor  and 
the  ratepayers. 

14291.  Take  my  advice  and  visit  the  Mullingar 
Workhouse  to-day? — Has  it  been  newly  overhauled? 

14292.  No ; it  has  been  that  way  for  years,  and  if 
you  have  any  other  Guardians  from  Delvin  here,  take 
them  with  you  ?— Mullingar  is  a very  popular  work- 
house,  I am  sure. 


14293.  Chairman.— And  if  you  went  to  Athloneyou 
would  see  it  very  good  there  ?— If  Delvin  is  made  the 
county  workhouse,  I am  sure  we  will  have  it  fitted  up 
in  the  newest  style. 


Mr.  Samuel  R Sutton  examined. 


Mr.  Samuel  R.  14294.  Chairman.— You  are  a member  of  the  Delvin 
Sutton.  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

14295.  We  had  some  conversation  just  now  about 
old-age  pensions,  and  I think  you  were  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  it  ? — He  confused  it ; it  was  the  Conti- 
nental system  I spoke  of. 

14296.  Can  you  refer  me  to  the  Continental  system? 
— Is  there  not  such  a scheme  on  the  Continent. 

14297.  That  is  what  I want  to  know  from  you  ? — I 
only  know  it  theoretically.  I believe  in  Prussia  it  is 
in  existence. 

14298.  But  you  don’t  know  ?— No,  except  theoreti- 
cally. I would  not  be  up  in  the  statistics  of  it,  but  I 
would  be  prepared  to  make  the  bald  statement  that 
workhouses  could  be  abolished  altogether  by  reverting 
to  such  a system. 

14299.  As  the  Continental  system? — Yes. 

14300.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  Continental  system  ? 
— Giving  a certain  sum  per  annum  to  the  destitute 
decent  poor,  to  be  kept  by  their  friends,  and  in  the 
absence  of  having  any  friends,  to  go  to  Government  in- 
stitutions kept  by  various  religious  denominations  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates. 

14301.  You  would  close  workhouses  and  have  these 
pensions  for  deserving  old  people  ? — Yes. 

14302.  And  you  would  send  others  to  institutions 
kept  up  by  religious  bodies  ?— Yes,  in  case  they  had  no 
friends. 


14303.  Would  you  be  afraid  that  there  would  be  a 
great  rush  for  these  pensions,  and  many  would  go  for 
them  ?—Of  course  it  would  need  proper  vigilance,  to  see 
that  there  were  no  abuses  of  the  system. 

14304.  How  would  you  safeguard  such  a system. 
Supposing  that  these  pensions  were  to  be  given,  would 
you  give  them  to  everybody  in  the  whole  country?— 
Oli,  certainly  not.  I don’t  think  so.  I think  the  de- 
serving poor  are  easily  known. 

S5' “'QuSoi  d,m  tie 

14306.  Do  you  think  a great  many  people  would  he 
apitwo5lt0  £?*  tllemselYcs  forward  in  that  category? 
—It  would  need  careful  vigilance  to  see  that  there  was 
no  abuse  of  this  system.  But  that  is  only  an  abstract 
question  at  present ; the  workhouse  system  must  exist 
until  we  get  a better  scheme.  St 


14307.  If  you  give  us  a good  system  to  replace  it,  if 
it  is  too  abstract,  we  cannot  get  hold  of  it  ?— It  is  very 
hard  to  put  it  into  the  concrete. 

14308.  That  system  could  not  touch  the  sick.  We 
must  provide  for  the  sick  apart  from  the  poor.  The  class 
you  are  mainly  concerned  in  are  the  class  known  under 
the  Poor  Law  as  the  aged  and  infirm  ?— 1 That  is  so. 

14309.  That  is  your  idea,  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  better  to  board  these  old  people  out  with 
their  relatives  or  friends  than  to  keep  up  an  institution 
for  them? — That  is  my  own  individual  opinion. 

14310.  You  say  in  some  cases  they  might  not  have 
any  relatives  or  friends  to  take  them  ? — Yes. 

14311.  What  would  you  do  in  such  cases?— I expect 
there  would  be  religious  denominations  according  to 
their  creed  to  keep  them. 

14312.  I don’t  think  religions  people  keep  up  alms- 
houses ? — If  the  workhouses  were  abolished,  could  they 
not  be  formed? 

14313.  I am  afraid  you  would  be  running  into  money 
if  you  did  tliat ; ihe  economy  would  vanish  ? — Before 
the  workhouse  system  it  worked  very  well  with  monas- 
teries. 

14314.  The  population  was  very  thin  then  ? — Was  it? 
I think  it  is  thinner  now. 

14315.  When  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  monas- 
teries you  had  a very  small  population  in  the  country. 
If  a destitute  and  deserving  person  had  no  friends  or 
relatives,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  hardship  m 
doing  as  they  do  in  some  Continental  countries.  I am 
speaking  theoretically  like  you.  I have  heard  that  in 
Switzerland  they  put  a man  up  to  contract,  to  be  ten- 
dered for  ; a bill  on  the  wall  says  that  tenders  will  be 
received  on  such  and  such  a day  for  the  support  of  Pat 
Mooney  and  his  wife? — I think  it  would  be  quite  as 
cheap  as  the  workhouse  system  at  present. 

14316.  If  that  system  of  boarding-out  the  aged  and 
infirm  were  adopted  by  a locality,  say  the  Delvin 
Union,  or  any  other  locality  you  like,  don’t  you.  think 
it  would  be  extravagant  to  keep  up  an  institution  at 
the  same  time.  Ought  not  the  Guardians  to  be  obliged 
to  declare  which  of  the  two  systems  they  would  take?— 
I say,  sir,  you  should  abolish  all  workhouses  under  that 
system. 

14317.  Or  abolish  all  institutions  run  on  one  line  or 
the  other? — Yes. 

14318.  Or  if  some  places  felt  they  could  not  manage 
the  boarding-out  system,  like  big  cities,  if  l“ey  wisn 
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, have  the  institutions,  let  them  keep  the  institutions 
and  not  run  the  other  ?— Yes,  let  it  refer  to  cities. 

14319  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  ?— 
Fvcept  the  hospital.  I think  one  or  more  hospitals 
would  be  enough  in  a county  ; that  is  in  the  case  of  the 
abolition  of  the  workhouse  system 

14320  Assuming  now  the  abolition  of  the  workhouse 
,vstem  where  would  you  put  the  hospital  for  West- 
meath?—I would  say  in  the  capital  of  the  county. 

14321  That  is  Mullingar?— Mullingar. 

14322.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  breaking  up  Del- 
vin  ?— Yes,  if  all  the  workhouses  were  to  go. 

14323.  Then  you  would  have  to  go  with  the  rest  ?— If 
vou  continue  the  present  workhouse  system,  I suppose 
we  compare  favourably  in  rate3  with  Mullingar,  and 
if  vou  “0  in  for  amalgamation  of  unions,  I would  go 
in  on  a more  gigantic  scale,  amalgamating  two  or  three 
unions  in  every  province,  and  have  a large  quantity  of 
land  attached  to  them.  . . 

14324.  As  a means  of  employing  the  inmates  ?— Yes  ; 

I think  amalgamation  should  be  on  a more  gigantic 
scale  than  Delvin  with  Mullingar. 

14325.  Perhaps  we  are  prepared  to  go  further  than 
you  think.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  cause  great 
hardship  if  the  sick  were  moved  from  distances  like 
Tinea,  Athlone,  and  Clonmellon  into  Mullingar?— 
Take  the  area  of  Delvin  Union. 

14326.  What  are  your  extreme  distances  there? — 
There  are  parts  of  Delvin  Union  nearer  to  Mullingar 
than  to  Delvin.  . 

14327.  How  far  would  it  be  from  Delvin,  and  how 
far  from  Mullingar  ?— I think  the  extreme  point  would 
be  twelve  Irish  miles.  I mean  if  Delvin  were  amalga- 
mated with  Mullingar  as  a hospital,  the  extreme 
point  would  be  twelve  miles,  that  is  Clonmellon.  At 
present  it  is  about  five  miles  from  Delvin  ; Castlepol- 
lard  would  be  five  more.  I think  eight  miles  would 
cover  the  extreme  point  either  way. 

14328.  How  far  is  Athlone  from  Mullingar? — I sup- 
pose it  would  be  thirty  miles  from  Delvin  ; you  would 
be  nearer  to  Dublin  at  Delvin  than  to  Athlone. 

14329.  Don’t  you  think  these  are  almost  prohibitive 
distances  to  take  the  sick.  You  must  remember  the 
sick  cannot  go  by  train  in  the  worst  cases.  They  have 
to  be  moved  carefully  in  an  ambulance  and  driven  from 
the  home  of  the  sick  person  to  the  hospital  door.  Would 
you  not  think  it  a terrible  thing  to  drive  sick  people 
such  long  distances  ?— Except  you  maintain  hospitals 
in  the  existing  unions. 

14330.  That  is  wliat  I want  you  to  come  to — if  you 
kept  a little  hospital  for  cases  of  acute  sickness  ?— Yes, 
if  it  would  not  take  a large  staff. 

14331.  You  would  not  need  many  officers  in  connec- 
tion with  a small  hospital? — You  would  want  a clerk 
to  keep  the  accounts. 

14332.  You  might  not  want  much  of  a clerk  there. 
You  would  want  a doctor  and  a nurse  or  two? — You 
would  want  one  at  all  events. 

14333.  And  chaplains  for  the  religious  requirements 
of  the  sick  ?— But  I think,  as  far  as  Delvin  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  is  quite  within  reach  of  Mullingar, 
assuming  you . were  not  doing  away  with  Mullingar 
Union.  ,,  „ 

14334.  How  far  do  you  call  Delvin  from  Mullingar  1 
—Ten  Irish  miles. 

14335.  And  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  too  much  to 
send  them  that  distance  ?— That  depends  on  the  illness. 

14336.  The  people  about  Delvin  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  a hospital  at  their  door  for  a long  time' 
therefore  they  would  feel  the  loss  of  it  a great  deal  ? 1 


would  go  in  for  workhouse  hospitals  more  up-to-date  igi  1904. 
than  any  hospitals  I have  yet  seen.  — 

14337.  Do  you  know  the  county  infirmary  here  ? — I Mr.  Samuel  R. 
do ; and  I would  say  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  Sutton, 
workhouse  hospital  I have  ever  seen. 

14338.  You  would  rather  have  them  on  those  lines  ? — 

Most  decidedly. 

14339.  Have  you  seen  the  workhouse  here? — I have 
not. 

14340.  Dr.  Bigger  has  just  suggested  to  the  last  wit- 
ness that  he  should  see  the  infirmary  here.  If  you  both 
went  together  you  would  get  a good  look  at  it  ? — It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  any  sick  patient  I have  ever  met 
would  greatly  prefer  to  go  to  the  county  infirmary  than 
any  union  hospital,  not  only  in  this  county,  but  I am 
familiar  with  Wicklow  and  Dublin. 

14341.  I know  plenty  of  people  who  go  into  workhouse 
hospitals  now  without  the  least  objection,  except  that 
they  dislike  the  idea  of  the  connection  of  pauperism 
with  it ; but  as  far  as  the  treatment  in  a great  many 
workhouse  hospital  goes  now  it  is  really  very  good.  It 
is  not  good  for  surgical  operations  or  things  of  that 
sort,  but  except  for  that  it  is  very  good — good  nursing 
and  good  food? — The  atmosphere  of  the  workhouse  is 
objected  to. 

14342.  If  you  close  the  workhouse  and  leave  the  hos- 
pital you  lose  the  atmosphere  ? — That  is  so. 

14343.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  heard  it  stated  that 
the  principal  number  of  patients  comes  from  a radius 
within  a few  miles  of  the  county  infirmary? — I believe 
it  extends  all  over  the  Co.  Westmeath. 

14344.  Patients  coming  to  the  infirmary  ? — As  far  as 
I know,  I believe  it  is  available  for  any  case  of  accident. 

14345.  Yon  can  easily  understand  the  difficulty  of 
getting  an  accident  case  removed  sixteen  Irish  miles  is 
very  considerable? — It  would  be. 

14346.  There  is  no  ambulance  at  present  in  the 
county  infirmary.  They  don’t  send  for  any  patients, 
and  the  patients  themselves  cannot  get  an  ambulance 
to  remove  them. 

Chairman1. — Don’t  you  think  there  ought  to  be  power 
in  any  case  to  keep  an  ambulance? — I think  there 
ought. 

14347.  Dr.  Bigger. — I think  you  suggested  that  m 
addition  to  the  county  infirmary  there  should  be  small 
cottage  hospitals  in  the  outlying  districts? — In  case  of 
Delvin  being  abolished,  we  would  rather  contribute  to 
the  county  infirmary  than  to  the  workhouse  hospital. 

14348.  Chairman.— Wait  until  you  see  Mullingar 
before  you  go  home  ? — I know  the  deserving  cases  would 
rather  go  to  the  county  infirmary. 

14349.  Dr.  Bigger.— If  the  workhouse  was  done 
away  with  at  Delvin  ?— I don’t  think  it  would  save  the 
rates  one  bit. 

14350.  A small  hospital  left  there,  it  would  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  county  infirmary  on  a smaller 
scale  ? — But  you  have  still  to  deal  with  the  clerical  staff, 
which  would  swell  up  the  rates. 

14351.  I don’t'  see  how  it  would?— Would  you  not 
necessarily  want  a clerk. 

14352.  Chairman. — No,  a doctor  and  nurse  ought  to 
be  able  to  keep  any  books  that  are  necessary  ?— The 
clerk  at  Delvin  has  about  half  the  salary  of  the  clerk 
at  Mullingar. 

14353.  Dr.  Bigger.— There  are  300  cottage  hospitals 
in  Engla.nd  with  very  small  staffs  ? — Cottage  hospitals 
would  be  a fine  system  in  this  country,  too. 

14354.  Chairman. — You  would  rather  have  that  than 
oblige  the  sick  to  go  long  distances  ? — I would  say  so  ; 
by  all  means  look  after  the  sick. 


Mr.  Edward  Gargan  examined. 


14355.  Chairman. — Are  you  a member  of  the  Delvin 
Board  of  Guardians? — I am  the  Chairman. 

14356.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  your  two  col- 
leagues have  given.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  add  to  their  views.  Is  there  any  point  that  they  put 
forward  that  you  dissent  from  ? — "Very  little. 

14357.  Tell  us,  briefly,  in  your  own  words,  what  is 
your  view? — My  view  is  that  if  there  would  not  he  a 
hospital  kept  in  Delvin  it  would  be  a terrible  incon- 
venience to  the  sick  poor. 

14358.  As  regards  the  other  part  of  the  house— the 
aged  and  infirm — do  you  think  it  would  he  any  hardship 
to  oblige  them  to  go  to  a central  workhouse  such  as  Mul- 
lingar?—I think  it  would. 

14359.  How  many  aged  and  infirm  would  you  have, 
as  a rule  ? — I am  not  able  to  answer. 

Mr.  Murray. — Last  week  the  master  told  me  there 


were  ninety-six  inmates  all  told,  children  and  all ; 
forty-three  aged  and  infirm. 

14360.  Chairman. — On  the  1st  of  January  you  had 
only  seven— three  males  and  four  females — you  would 
not  keep  up  a workhouse  for  seven  ? — I would  not. 

14361.  I am  taking  the  total  at  a good  deal  higher 
figure  than  you  mentioned  just  now.  I am  taking  the 
total  of  Delvin  at  103  inmates,  so  I am  allowing  even 
a larger  population  than  you  are  giving. 

Mr.  Murray.— It  could  vary  from  your  date. 

14362.  It  could,  but  how  many  people  do  you  say  are 
in  the  workhouse? 

Mr.  Murray.— Ninety-six. 

14363.  I am  taking  103 ; but  you  put  down  forty 
something  for  aged  and  infirm. 

Mr.  Murray.— Yes,  and  the  rest  were  composed  of 
children  and  the  tramp  class. 


Mr.  Edward 
Gargan. 
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Feb.  16  1904.  14364.  Chairman. — You  had  thirty  children  in  the 

— ' house  and  a large  number  of  tramps.  If  you  had  a 

Mr.  Edward  very  small  number  both  of  aged  and  infirm,  as  long  as 
Gargan.  the  sick  were  dealt  with  at  home,  you  would  not  keep 

up  the  house  ? — So  long  as  the  rates  were  not  increased. 

14365.  And,  if  possible,  economise  the  rates  ? — Yes  ; 
if  the  rates  were  not  reduced  I don’t  think  amalgama- 
tion would  answer  at  all. 

14366.  I must  say  I agree  with  you  there  unless  you 
could  get  some  great  improvement? — 'Unless  I could  get 
an  advantage ; it  is  an  advantage  to  the  poor  to  have 
Delvin  Union  there. 

14367.  I think  we  all  agree  with  you  that  if  there  is 
no  saving  on  the  money? — It  is  a great  advantage  to 
the  poor  in  all  cases  to  have  the  union  there. 

14368.  Unless  some  very  great  advantage  could  be 
gained? — For  the  ratepayer. 

14369.  Unless  some  very  great  advantage  could  be 


gained  even  outside  the  ratepayers,  one  ought  n<*  i 
touch  it  unless  there  is  economy? — No  and.  great  t0 
nomy.  I would  not  go  in  for  very  little.  8 eco' 
14370.  For  what  class  is  it  advantageous  to 
union  there  ?— The  old  and  infirm,  and  all  the  poor  that 
are  communicating  with  tjiem  ; it  is  near  them  and 
can  be  brought  there,  and  then  the  sick  and  the  feve 


14371.  But  m any  case  you  would  leave  a little  hot 

£ital  for  them.  I understand  your  position.  You  would 
3 against  amalgamation? — Unless  there  was  a 
saving.  at 

14372.  And  if  there  was  any  hardship  ?— There  is 
certainly  hardship  to  the  sick  poor.  If  amalgamation 
goes  on  it  is  a hardship  to  bring  the  poor  people  snch 
a journey  as  from  the  outside  part  of  Delvin  Union  to 
Mullingar — sixteen  miles— -and  we  have  a thicklv-in- 
habitecl  country  over  in  North  Westmeath.  1 


Mr.  Michael 
Ginn  ell. 


Mi-.  Michael  Ginnell  examined. 


14373.  Chairman. — From  what  public  body  do  you 
attend? — The  Rural  District  of  Delvin  and  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians. 

14374.  What  are  your  views  on  the  question.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  us  ? — I believe  that  the  Poor  Law  could 
not  be  properly  administered,  owing  to  the  long  dis- 
tances, representatives  would  have  to  travel  to  Mullin- 
gar if  Delvin  was  amalgamated. 

14375.  You  think  it  ought  not  to  be  amalgamated? — 
Yes. 

14376.  You  are  rather  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  that  if  Delvin  Workhouse  were  broken  up  the  dis- 
trict there  would  become  part  of  Mullingar  or  some 
other  union  ? — Yes. 

14377.  And  it  would  be  too  far  for  you  to  come  to 
Mullingar  ? — Yes. 

14378.  But  if  you  were  allowed  to  keep  your  sick 
there,  and  had  a local  committee  or  body  to  manage 
the  hospital,  and  if  you  just  paid  your  share  for  any 
aged  or  infirm  that  went  to  the  central  workhouse, 
would  you  see  any  objection  in  that? — That  would  im- 
prove matters  a bit,  in  the  case  of  amalgamation,  it 
would  be  the  next  best  thing. 

14379.  Then  as  regards  classification  in  the  work- 
house,  what  is  your  view  there? — The  decent  poor  I 
would  suggest  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  wicked  or 
ill-conducted,  and  separate  apartments  should  be  pro- 
vided for  old  married  couples. 

14380.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  who  the  decent 
poor  are,  but  you  would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  body  ? — Yes,  they  could  easily  find  out  that. 

14381.  Although  it  would  often  be  a difficult  question 
to  decide  which  a man  was  ? — No  difficulty  at  all  in 
deciding  what  a man’s  character  was  during  life. 

14382.  You  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  put  them  into  a better  class  if  you  had  a difficulty  ? 
— Yes,  I would  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

14383.  You  would  like  the  hospital  to  be  separated 
from  any  other  building  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? — 
Yes  ; it  would  give  it  a greater  advantage. 

14384.  And  the  people  would  avail  of  it  to  a larger 
extent? — There  is  a certain  feeling  on  the  part  of 
people  against  entering  a poorhouse  hospital,  which 
would  not  be  if  it  were  a separate  building. 

14385.  Did  yoh  ever  try  to  find  out  in  your  own  mind 
the  reason  why  there  is  that  feeling  about  the  work- 
house  ? — That  is  easily  found  out.  People  object  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse  and  any  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
poorhouse,  as  hospitals,  usually  are,  must  be  poor- 
houses,  and  people  object  to  go  there. 

14386.  "What  is  their  reason  ? — The  poorhouse  has  a 
bad  name,  and  ihe  reasons  are  that  they  don’t  want  to 
be  absolutely  supported  by  charity;  their  spirit  is 
above  that. 

14387.  That  would  influence  a good  many  people,  but 
don’t  you  think  what  influences  them  more  is  what  you 
call  the  bad  name  of  the  institution? — 'Yes. 

14388.  That'  is  what  makes  people  unwilling  to  go 
there  ? — That  has  a whole  lot  to  do  with  it. 

14389.  Would  that  be  because  of  the  birth  of  illegiti- 
mate children  and  the  class  of  people  who  are  there. 
Is  that  what  would  keep  respectable  women  from  going 
in  and  using  the  institution  ? — That  has  a good  deal  to 
do  with  it. 

14390.  And  then  the  class  of  tramps  and  rough  people 
who  are  going  there? — Those,  when  they  are  hospital 
cases,  should  be  kept  in  a separate  part. 

14391.  What  is  your  view  about  children  ? — That,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  should  be  boarded  out,  and  where 
there  cannot  be  sufficient  foster  parents  got,  I would 


have  a central  institution  established  to  send  them 
there. 

14392.  But  preferably  boarding-out  ?— Preferably 

boarding-out.  I believe  if  there  was  a central  institu- 
tion established  that  education  would  be  better  looked 
after,  and  the  more  intelligent  could  get  trades. 

14393.  Have  you  any  experience  of  central  institu- 
tions such  as  you  refer  to  ? — No  ; no  personal  experience. 

14394.  As  regards  the  administration  of  out-door  ti 
lief,  what  ought  to  be  the  test  for  it?— I have  known 
many  cases  where  there  was  extreme  poverty  in  a family 
when  sickness  would  come  upon  them,  and  they  could 
not  be  relieved  because  they  were  small  farmers.  They 
held  a small  portion  of  land  and  could  not  get  relief. 

14395.  You  don’t  like  the  present  restriction  of  a 
quarter-acre? — The  present  restriction  is  injurious. 

14396.  To  the  proper  administration  of  Poor  Law?— 
Yes. 

14397.  What  restriction  would  you  put.  You  have 
at  present  in  the  law  a quarter-acre.  What  would  you 
think  a proper  restriction  to  put  ? — If  I was  going  to 
place  a limit,  I would  say  seven  acres.  I would  leave 
it  a discretionary  power  with  the  Guardians. 

14398.  To  relieve  anyone  that  had  not  more  than 
seven  acres  of  land  ? — Yes. 

14399.  That  might  be  a very  valuable  piece  of  pro- 
perty, the  seven  acres  ? — Yes,  and  it  might  not. 

14400.  Do  you  think  the  acreage  in  itself  would  be  a 
sufficient  test? — I don’t  think  it  would. 

14401.  What  would  you  add  to  it.  What  double  test 
would  you  make.  Would  you  have  valuation  and  acre- 
age ? — I did  not  consider  that  point.  I would  leave  it 
a discretionary  power  with  the  Guardians. 

14402.  You  would  have  no  test  at  all ; that  is,  just 
repeal  the  quarter-acre  clause  and  put  nothing  in  place 
of  it  ? — Yes  ; not  have  any  limit. 

14403.  Now  about  tramps? — I would  say  that  all 
tramps,  men  and  women,  should  get  a week’s  hard  work 
on  entering  the  workhouse,  and  be  detained  for  a week. 

14404.  That  is,  all  people  who  could  be  called 
tramps  ? — Yes  ; those  casuals  that  are  coming  in  in 
flocks  night  after  night,  I would  detain  them  for  a 
week’s  hard  work,  and  if  they  came  a third  time.  I 
would  have  them  sent  to  a central  institution  that 
would  be  provided — one  of  those  disused  workhouses. 

14405.  Take  their  liberty  from  them?— Yes;  ana 
place  them  in  one  of  those  homes  and  make  it  self-sup- 
porting by  their  labours,  until  such  time  as  they  would 
improve  in  habits  and  become  respectable  citizens. 

14406.  Would  you  take  their  children  from  them  f— 
Yes,  I think  it  would  be  a judicious  thing. 

14407.  To  prevent  the  continuation  of  the  breed  ( 
Yes  ; until  there  would  be  some  hopes  of  bringing  up 
the  young  children  decently.  . 

14408.  Union  rating,  that  is  the  rate  that  exists  at 
present.  You  prefer  that  to  divisional  rating?—  i«i 
the  present  law  of  rating  better  than  divisional  rating- 

14408.  What  division  do  you  represent  in  your 
union  ? — Ballinlough. 

14410.  That  is  a rural  district  ?— Yes.  , 

14411.  And  you  don’t  object  to  pay  your  share  ot  tne 
town  out-door  relief  ? — No.  ■ 

14412.  Why  I suggest  that  is  there  are  some  divi- 
sions that  are  very  thickly  populated  with  P°or' 
those  divisions  would  require  most  relief,  an4 
quently  we  would  have  the  poor  supporting  t poo 
without  any  assistance  from  their  better-ofi  8 
bours  ? — Yes.  , . 0T1^ 

14413.  You  would  have  union  rating  for  out-door  an 
all  other  purposes  ?— All  Poor  Law  purposes. 
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14414  Chairman.—' With  what  union  are  you  con- 
nected ?— Tullamore.  I am  Chairman  of  the  Kilbeg- 

Sai4415irDoes°your  Council  agree  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians  you  belong  to,  or  have  you  a different  opinion 
to  the  Tullamore  Guardians?— We  have  a different 

°P14416'  The  Tullamore  Board  of  Guardians  are 
amalgamation.  You  are  in  favour  of  amalga- 


Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  Tehan  examined.  jg)  1904 

14430.  How  far  is  it  from  Kilbeggan  to  Tullamore  ? Mr 


m^ion  with°Mullingar  ? — Yes.  , .,  , 

14417.  Or  else  that  a part  of  Mullingar  should  be 
oiven  to  your  district  ?— Yes.  . 

® 14418  You  think  you  have  too  small  a district  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  ?— Yes  ; it  leaves  our  rates  too 

^14419.  About  what  are  your  rates  of  recent  years  ?— 

^S'l4420.^Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  valuation  of 
the  district?— I don't,  exactly 

Chairman.— Well,  we  can  get  it ; it  must  be  very  low 
■when  your  rates  are  so  high. 

^ Mr.  Downes. — £11,420. 

14421.  Chairman.— I suppose  you  have  spent  a good 
deal  on  labourers’  cottages,  have  you  ?— Yes,  we  did,  a 

®°14422.  The  instalments  are  included  in  that? — Yes  ; 
there  are  about  twenty  in  the  district,  and  the  roads 
are  very  high,  principally  main  roads. 

14423.  You  don’t  know  how  much  of  that  is  Poor 
Law  expenditure  ?— It  is  about  2s.  4|d. 

14424.  That  seems  rather  more  than  it  is  likely  to 
be.  Oil,  your  district  rate  is  3s.  lOd.  ; that  would  not 
benefit  you  under  our  inquiry  here.  What  you  really 
want  is  that  your  rural  district  be  abolished,  not  the 
Union  of  Tullamore  ?— Not  the  Union  of  Tullamore. 
We  wish  to  be  included  in  the  Union  of  Tullamore. 

14425.  You  don’t  mind  about  the  Union  of  Tulla- 
more.  What  you  mind  about  is  the  Rural  District 
Council  you  belong  to  for  roads,  and  such-like  pur- 
poses?— Yes. 

14426.  And  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  rural  district 
you  would  propose  to  get  rid  of  the  Union  of  Tulla- 
more,  so  that  you  might  be  thrown  into  the  Union  of 
Mullingar  ?— Either  that  or,  as  an  alternative,  to  in- 
crease the  area  of  the  district.  . 

14427.  And  so  increase  the  area  of  the  Union  of 
Tullamore  by  taking  part  of  Mullingar  from  it  ?— Part 
of  Mullingar  and  Athlone,  the  nearest  parts.  _ 

14428.  Did  you  look  to  see  what  parts  you  _ think 
might  be  put  in? — Tyrrel’s  Pass,  and  that  district ; it 
is  nearer  to  Tullamore  than  Mullingar.  Tyrrell’s  Pass 
and  Horseleap,  and  that  direction. 

14429.  How  far  would  they  have  to  go  from  Horse- 
leap  to  Tullamore  ? — It  would  be  about  eight  miles. 


— Six  miles.  Joseph 

14431.  Is  it  Moate  you  are  looking  after  ?— Between  Tetian. 
Moate  and  Horseleap. 

14432.  So  you  want  to  get  a King’s  Co.  Division. 

You  would  not  get  the  benefit  of  that  in  Kilbeggan. 

You  would  be  a rural  district  of  Westmeath.  You 
would  not  get  the  benefit  of  any  part  of  the  King’s 
County  that  would  go  in?— We  might  get  part  of  West- 
meath between  Horseleap  and  Moate. 

14433.  There  is  practically  none  of  Westmeath 
there?— There  is  part  of  it  in  the  Streamstown  divi- 
sion. 

14434.  What  is  that  in  at  present.  That  is  the  far 
side  of  the  railway.  There  is  not  much  valuation  there, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — It  is  thickly  populated. 

14435.  What  is  the  valuation  of  the  district  in  West- 
meath that  you  think  you  might  get.  Did  you  look 
into  that'? — I did  not  look  into  that. 

14436.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  men- 
tion?— No,  there  is  nothing  else. 

14437.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  about  patients  and  sick 
poor  coming  from  Kilbeggan? — It  would  be  a hardship 
on  the  poor  to  have  to  come  to  Mullingar. 

14438.  How  far  are  you  from  Tullamore? — Six  miles. 

14439.  And  how  far  from  Mullingar  ? — Twelve  miles. 

14440.  Would  you  approve  of  the  county  boundary 
being  the  division,  the  Kilbeggan  district  altogether 
going  into  Mullingar  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14441.  For  all  purposes  ? — All  purposes. 

14442.  Sick  and  rural  district  ? — If  the  sick  could  be 
treated  in  Tullamore  Union  and  the  Kilbeggan  district 
included  in  Mullingar. 

14443.  Would  you  approve  of  paying  to  Tullamore 
so  much  per  patient  per  week  ? — Yes,  sir  ; if  there  was 
a small  hospital  established  in  connection  with  the  large 
convent  in  Kilbeggan,  patients  might  be  treated  there. 

14444.  Chairman. — You  are  six  miles  from  Tulla- 
more. Would  not  that  be  too  short  a distance  to  have 
two  hospitals? 

Dr.  Bigger.— What  is  the  population  of  Kilbeggan? 

—I  don’t  know  exactly  ; the  town  is  1,000. 

14445.  They  could  go  to  Mullingar  without  any  great 
hardship  ?— They  could. 

14446.  Would  you  prefer  doing  that  to  remaining  as 
you  are  at  present? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Council  and  people  of  Kilbeggan. 

14447.  Chairman.— And  you  think  that  desire  would 
be  made  stronger  if  they  had  a legal  right'  to  board-out 
the  sick  in  the  Tullamore  Workhouse? — Yes,  that  is  the 
only  objection  we  would  have — the  hardship  it  would 
entail  oh  the  sick  poor  to  come  such  a distance. 


Mr.  Michael  Honan  examined. 


14448.  Mr.  Downes.— You  belong  to  the  Mullingar 
■Guardians  ? — Yes. 

14449.  Did  you  form  one  of  the  committee  that  con- 
sidered the  questions  sent  by  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

14450.  On  the  whole,  are  you  for  amalgamation — 
joining  in  portions  of  other  unions — or  are  you  against 
it  as  a body  ? — We  are  against  it.  . 

14451.  Is  that  because  you  considered  the  union  large 
•enough,  or  whether  you  doubted  there  would  be  any 
saving  ? — No ; on  both  grounds. 

14452.  In  considering  the  expense,  were  you  under 
the  impression  that  the  District  Council  expenses  would 
come  under  the  consideration  of  this  Commission  ? 
Yes,  we  thought  it  possible. 

14453.  Did  that  influence  you  in  the  decision  you 
came  to  ? — It  helped  to  influence  us,  but  I don’t  think 
that  in  itself  would  be  sufficient. 

14454.  If  the  plan  ultimately  adopted  would  lead  to  a 
considerable  saving,  would  you  like  amalgamation,  or 
would  you  be  still  against  it  ? — I think  you  cannot  very 
well  have  amalgamation  under  existing  circumstances. 
The  Union  of  Mullingar  at  the  present  time_  is  a very 
large  union,  and  amalgamation,  taking  in  patients  from 
other  districts,  would  mean  further  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  Mullingar  ; part  of  it  would  he  chargeable  to 
the  Union  of  Mullingar,  and  the  Union  of  Mullingar 
has  laid  out  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  providing 
for  its  own  sick  poor,  with  a result  that  after  this  year, 
I think  it  is  not  very  far-fetched  to  say  we  will  have 
the  union  in  a very  good  position,  and  be  able  to  have 
a large  reduction  of  the  rates.  Then  to  take  another 
union  into  it  and  additional  sick  poor  and  infirm  would 


lean  further  expenditure,  and  I think  that  would  be  Mr-  Michael 
, monstrous  thing  to  ask  the  Mullingar  people  to  do  Ronan 
fter  doing  so  much  themselves  for  the  sick  poor  01 
heir  own  union.  . . ,,  , 

14455.  You  have  all  the  provisions  that  are  prac- 
ically  necessary  or  useful  at  present  m your  hospital 
nd  infirmary? — Yes.  . . ,,  . , 

14456.  Supposing  the  reduction  in  the  inmates,  by 
aking  away  children  and  objectionable  characters  and 
ramps,  enabled  you  to  use  the  buildings  without  an 
ncrease  of  building  operations,  would  you  stdl  con- 
ider  that  amalgamation  would  be  undesirable  ?— I think 
mal^amation  in  a great  many  cases  is  very  good  and 

14457.  But  it'  is  the  local  circumstances  you  con- 

ider? In  this  particular  case  I cannot  see  how  you 

an  have  amalgamation  in  Mullingar  without  bringmg 
n undue  burden  on  Mullingar,  that  has  done,  I think 
verybody  must  admit,  fairly  well  for  its  own  sick  poor. 

14458  You  say  you  consider  there  is  no  necessity  for 
,n  auxiliary  asylum?— Yes  ; if  you  have  an  auxiliary 
avium  it  means  an  additional  staff,  ana  additional 
ost  again,  and  you  have  an  asylum  here  in  Mullingar, 
nd  the  necessity  for  an  auxiliary  asylum  m West- 
neath  does  not  exist  that  might  exist  in  Longford  or 
death,  where  they  have  long  distances,  at  great  cost,  to 

ri44»3.  You  have  some  observations  to  make  in  refer- 
nce  to  the  classification  of  inmates  in  workhouses  ?— 
fes  I think  there  ought  to  be  classification  for  welJ- 
nown  bad  characters.  I think  they  ought  not  to  be 
dong  with  deserving  sick  poor ; but  there  is  a great 
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Feb.  16,  1904*  difficulty  in  that.  If  you  get'  an  institution  and  put 
— • them  into  it,  you  have  the  question  of  their  freedom  to 

Mr.  Michael  consider,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I think  that  even 

Uouan  if  there  had  to  be  some  small  apartments  built,  even  in 

Mullingar,  or  adjacent  to  any  other  union,  that  it  is  so 
important  that  even  that  should  not  stop  classification, 
even  going  to  that  expense. 

14460.  It  would  be  going  to  some  expense? — It  would. 

14461.  But  you  consider  that  should  be  done  in  order 
to  have  proper  classification  ? — I do.  I think  something 
should  be  done. 

14462.  Your  committee  considered  the  sending  of 
children  out  of  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

14463.  What  is  your  recommendation  on  that? — In 
Mullingar  all  the  children  that  can  legally  be  sent  out 
are  sent  out,  and  in  the  National  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict I have  come  from,  there  are  eight  or  nine  of  the 
children  going  there.  I think  the  nursing  system  is 
a first-rate  system,  but  I think  that  instead  of  having 
an  inspector  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
a number  of  Boards  of  Guardians  should  group  to- 
gether— six  or  seven,  or  eight  or  ten — to  appoint  an 
inspector  ; and  the  reason  I say  that  is  that  m my  dis- 
trict the  lady  inspector  reported  favourably  upon  two 
children  which  we  had  in  a week’s  time  to  take  in,  and 
would  have  taken  in  before  had  we  not  been  waiting  for 
the  report  of  this  lady  inspector,  so  that  goes  to  show 
that  her  reports  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  ; anything  I 
am  speaking  about  is  not  personal  to  her — I never  saw 
her — but  it  is  the  system.  These  children  were  taken 
away  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  ground  that  the 
relieving  officer  visited  the  school  and  found  them  not 
in  a clean  state,  and  the  local  Guardians  also  thought 
they  should  be  taken  away,  although  she  reported 
favourably  upon  them. 

14464.  Your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a general 
inspector  for  a number  of  unions,  who  would  from  time 
to  time  examine  all  the  children  and  report  to  your 
Board  and  the  other  Boards  ? — That  is  so. 

14465.  Chairman. — What  are  the  precise  grounds  on 
which  you  took  away  those  children  from  their  foster 
parents  ? — The  relieving  officer  came  there  and  examined 
the  children  at  the  school,  and  found  that  they  were  not 
in  a very  clean  state,  and  then  the  local  Guardians  also 
saw  that  these  children  were  not  properly  treated. 

14466.  Now  in  what  way,  exactly? — They  did  not 
consider  they  were  properly  clothed  ; they  did  not  think 
the  parents  should  be  foster  parents  for  nurse  children. 

14467.  They  thought  they  had  made  an  unwise  selec- 
tion in  selecting  these  parents  ? — Originally  ; that  is  so. 

14468.  But  beyond  the  dirt  which  the  relieving  officer 
found  on  this  occasion,  was  there  anything? — There 
might  be  local  circumstances,  which  the  inspector  could 
not  possibly  be  aware  of,  but  this  is  what  an  inspector 
should  make  herself  aware  of. 

14469.  I was  trying  to  come  to  the  real  ground  why 
the  children  were  removed? — It  is  not  exactly  in  my 
district,  and  therefore  I do  not  wish  to  go  into  it. 

14470.  You  do  know  ? — I was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians. 

14471.  And  there  yon  heard  the  reasons  why.  You 
prefer  not  making  public  the  reasons? — I have  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  but  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  one  of  the 
children,  I believe,  used  to  be  sent  to  the  public-house 
for  drink. 

14472.  That  is  a very  proper  reason  for  removing. 
That,  of  course,  would  not  be  known  to  the  Inspector, 
and  even  if  you  join  with  four  or  five  other  unions,  and 
employ  an  inspector,  would  not  the  same  reason  still 
apply  ? — I don’t  think  it  would,  for  this  reason,  that  if 
you  have  ah  inspector  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, or  a number  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  that  in- 
spector will  very  likely  call  to  the  Guardians  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  make  inquiries,  which  a Local  Go- 
vernment Board  Inspector  will  not  do  ; at  least  taking 
up  the  attitude  that  a great  many  of  them  do  at  pre- 
sent. 

14473.  I thought  the  complaint  was  that  they  in- 
quired a little  bit  too  much  sometimes  ? — Not  at  all ; I 
don’t  think  so. 

14474.  At  present  are  you  aware  of  anything  in  the 
law  that  would  prevent  your  Board  of  Guardians,  either 
by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  other  bodies,  from 
having  such  an  appointment  made? — You  would  have 
two  inspectors  then.  That  would  mean  a Local  Go- 
vernment Board  inspector  and  an  inspector  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  would  mean  additional 
expense,  because,  of  course,  the  members  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  out  of  their  own  pocket  won’t  pay 
their  inspector. 

14475.  The  local  bodies  don’t  pay  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspector  ?— -I  am  aware  of  that ; at  all 
events  it  comes  out  of  public  funds. 


14476.  It  comes  out  of  the  taxpayers’  Docket?  „„  , 
the  country  at  large.  Is  it  your  idea  thit  the  Ci  i? 
specter  appointed  By  a number  of  unions  should ES 
out  of  public  taxation  or  out  of  tlic  union 
winch  ?— My  idea  is  this,  that  I would  have 
spector  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  ,1' 
sponsible  also  to  the  Local  Government  Board  art 
some  central  body  ; that  is  my  idea.  ’ r t0 

14477.  By  whom  would  that  inspector  be  paid  and 
by  whom  would  that  inspector  be  appointed  ?— He  could 
be  appointed  by  a number  of  Guardians.  u 


14479.  Who  would  pay  that  inspector  ?— Out  of  the 
Imperial  taxation,  as  she  is  paid  at  present. 

14480.  Then  your  suggestion  comes  to  this,  that  the 
Guardians  and  not  the  Government  should  make  the 
appointment  of  the  inspector  ?— Quite  so.  I wo„u 
have  them  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

14481.  Paid  for  by  the  Imperial  Government'  and  re- 
sponsible  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?-—That  is  a thin® 
I would  like,  but  not  a thing  that  is  very  likely  to 
occur— but  I see  quite  clearly  what  you  mean— but  even 
i f this  inspector  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, I would  have  him  responsible  to  the  local  bodies. 

14482.  There  is  no  objection  under  the  present  law 
to  your  making  such  appointments.  At  the  present 
time  you  have  local  inspectors  in  the  relieving  officers? 
— But  they  have  a lot  of  work  to  do. 

14483.  And  perhaps  they  are  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
men  you  would  select  as  inspectors  of  children,  although 
they  may  be  very  good  men  as  sanitary  officers  and  re- 
lieving officers? — That  is  so. 

14484.  You  would  possibly  elect  some  lady  who  had 
experience  ? — Yes,  she  would  want  to  have  experience. 

14485.  There  would  be  no  objection,  as  far  as  I see, 
to  Guardians  proposing  to  appoint  such  officers  if  they 
could  substantiate  tlic*  necessity  for  such  appointments? 
— I don’t  know. 

14486.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  more  these  chil- 
dren are  wisely  inspected  the  better  ? — I think  also  that 
all  children  who  are  in  the  union  should  be  boarded- 
out,  that  is  all  who  are  properly  chargeable  on  the  rates 
as  the  law  at  present  stands. 

14487.  A great  many  are  now  in  your  workhouse,  the 
illegitimate  children  of  women  who  are  in  the  work- 
house.  The.  mothers  object  to  their  leaving  the  work- 
house.  They  won’t  have  any  separation.  You  think  it 
would  he  wise  to  empower  the  Guardians  to  board  ont 
such  children  ? — Yes  ; we  did  our  best  some  time  ago  to 
have  all  these  children  hoarded  out,  hut  the  mothers 
would  not  allow  us  ; we  could  do  nothing.  There  is  an- 
other matter  I would  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is,  that 
there  should  be  some  power  given  to  the  Guardians 
regarding  inmates  coming  from  other  unions.  A case 
came  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  three  weeks  ago, 
where  a mother  with  a child  and  an  infant,  and  her 
mother  again,  came  from  Galway  Union  in  the  train 
here  for  admission  to  Mullingar.  We  had  no  alterna- 
tive, if  we  did  not  refuse  admission  and  turn  them  out 
on  the  roadside,  and  that  we  could  not  do ; and  that 
woman,  with  her  mother  and  two  children,  became 
chargeable  on  the  rates  of  the  Mullingar  Union. 

14488.  If  you  succeeded  so  that  you  could  make  the 
Galway  people  pay  for  their  inhabitants  up  here,  von 
would  have  to  make  up  your  mind  to  pay  the  Dublin 
people  for  the  Westmeath  people  that  are  in  Dublin. 
You  might  lose  on  the  exchange? — I don’t  think  so, 
because  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  Mullingar  are 
not  natives  of  Mullingar  at  all.  I remember  two  years 
ago  getting  a return  about  it,  and  there  was  a large 
number  not  natives  of  Mullingar  Union  at  all. 

14489.  Mr.  Downes. — Your  committee  considered  the 
necessity  for  providing  for  consumptives? — Yes;  there 
should  he  some  arrangement  made,  of  course,  for  con- 
sumptives. If  there  was  a disused  workhouse  a number 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  I think,  should  contribute  t 
the  support  of  that  institution,  and  have  consumptiv 
cases  sent  there  for  treatment.  ~ t 

14490.  You  say  your  committee  have  made  sumcie 
provision  for  the  sick  poor  ? — Yes,  for  Mullingar. 

14491.  With  reference  to  the  tramp  nuisance 
would  put  the  existing  law — the  Vagrancy  Act 

14492.  You  would  not  consider  it  necessary  to  get  any 
additional  power  such  as  was  mentioned  to-day  f 
more  power  you  get  regarding  that  class  the bet ter. 

14493.  Chairman.— You  need  not  use  it  if  you  don 
like?— No,  but  if  the  Vagrancy  Act  was  put  u® 
and  the  police  took  it  up  as  they  should,  you  v,’  §- 

rid  of  a good  deal  of. the  tramp  nuisance  Ai«»  - 
another  thing,  too,  that  crops  up  at  the  Board  , 
dians  in  Mullingar  very  often,  and  that  is  the 
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. t]je  Local  Government  Board  towards  Boards  of 
fuardians.  It  means  very  often  a lot  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditure. I will  give  you  .a  case  In  the  fever  hos- 
nual  the  fever  nurse  got  leave  of  absence  last  summer. 
There  was  not  a case  in  the  fever  hospital.  There  were 
nvo  wardsmaids  there  ; one  had  considerable  experience 
in  mu-sin",  being  for  a few  years  in  the  county  infir- 


mary. 


The  medical  officer  was  quite  satisfied  she  was 
auite  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  hospital  whilst  there 
was  nobody  in  it. 

14494.  I would  say  she  would  be  equal  to  that,  cer- 
tainly  ? — If  you  allow  me  for  a moment.  There  was 
nobody  in  it.  The  medical  officer  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement  made,  and  it  was  with  his 
approval  the  Board  of  Guardians  made  it,  and  not- 
withstanding that,  the  Local  Government  Board  wrote 
insistin'1  on  a trained  nurse  from  Dublin,  and  a trained 
nurse  was  brought  down  at  considerable  expense,  and 
remained  there  all  the  time  without  a patient,  and  if 
there  was  a patient  to  be  attended  to,  the  medical 
officer  could  have  got  a trained  nurse  in  two  hours  by 
wire  from  Dublin. 

14495.  I think  there  must  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing somewhere.  I could  hardly  understand  such 
a thing  neing  insisted  on.  The  arrangements,  you  say, 
seems  to  have  been  perfectly  feasible.  I cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  other  arrangement  should  be  suggested. 

I think  there  must  have  been  a misconception  some- 
where  ? — Not  at  all ; the  thing  was  quite  clear. 

14496.  There  could  have  been  no  reason  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a trained  nurse  being  insisted  on  unless  it 
was  to  take  charge  of  a patient  ? — But  there  was  no 
patient. 

14497.  Therefore  there  must  have  been  a misconcep- 
tion. I will  suggest  to  you  how  the  misconception  may 
have  arisen,  very  probably  your  clerk  of  the  union 
may  have  sent  up  a return  of  the  fever  hospital  weekly 
to  Dublin  with  a number  of  patients  appearing  to  be  in 
it.  For  instance,  if  Dr.  Dillon  Kelly  kept  other 
patients  there  who  were  not  fever  patients  the  names 
would  go  up,  and  without  an  explanation  it  would  be 
assumed  they  were  fever  patients.  I noticed  the  other 
day  some  patients  there  who  were  not  fever  patients  ? — 
There  are  a few  chronic  cases. 

14498.  These  people  would  be  returned  to  Dublin, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone  in  Dublin  look- 
ing down  the  list  and  seeing  a number  of  patients  in  the 
fever  hospital  thinking  they  were  fever  patients  ? — Yes  ; 
hut  they  must  have  seen  on  the  minutes  from  the  Board 
of  Guardians  that  it  was  with  the  medical  officer’s 
approval  we  were  making  this  arrangement. 

14499.  I am  afraid  that  would  not  be  conclusive? — 
Don’t  you  think  when  you  have  a medical  officer  there— 
a thoroughly  qualified  man,  who  understands  the  busi- 
ness—don’t  you  think  he  will  see  that  his  patients  are 
well  treated  and  properly  attended  to. 

14500.  That  is  a very  proper  view  for  you  to  take, 
hut  if  the  Local  Government  Board  see  a number  of 
patients  put  down  in  a hospital  list  they  will  naturally 
conclude  they  are  fever  patients,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  explanation,  prescribe  accordingly.  Were  there 
patients  there  at  that  time  of  any  sort? — I remember 
being  through  the  hospital  that  very  week,  and  there 
was  nobody  in  it,  not  a single  person  of  any  sort. 

14501.  If  you  will  look  into  the  thing  again  you  will 
find.  I think,  that  there  must  have  been  a very  great 
misconception  or  some  misstatement  as  to  figures? — I 
am  aware  that  there  are  a couple  of  chronic  cases  in  the 
fever  hospital  nearly  always. 

14502.  A good  band  of  them  I saw  there  ?— There  may 
hare  been  one  or  two  of  those  cases  out  on  the  ground 
that  day. 

14503.  They  were  in  the  wards  eating  their  suppers  ? 
—I  am  speaking  of  what  occurred  some  months  ago  and 
yon.  are  speaking  of  a few  days  ago. 

14504.  I was  speaking  to  Dr.  Dillon  Kelly,  and  he 
explained  those  people  were  regular  inmates  there.  I 
think  you  will  find  it  is  capable  of  a simple  explana- 
tion if  we  had  the  precise  facts  before  us,  but  you  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
■would  not  do  such  a foolish  thing  as  to  ask  you  to  get  a 
trained  nurse  to  take  care  of  'an  empty  hospital  ? — 
Knowingly  or  unknowingly,  it  occurred. 

14505.  That  is  what  I doubt.  I think  you  will  find 
that  that  hospital  has  not  been  without  inmates? — I 
don’t  know. 

Mr.  Bournes. — Without  fever  inmates. 

14506.  Chairman. — Quit®  so,  but  if  you  get  a return 
■of  inmates  in  a fever  hospital  you  naturally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  have  fever,  and  that  the  doctor 
as  not  putting  there  any  people  who  ought  not  to  be 
■there.  Here  I have,  on  the  1st  of  January,  eighteen 


patients  in  the  Mullingar  Fever  Hospital.  Thc-re  was  Fe^  16  1904. 
not  that  number  of  fever  patients  in  the  union  on  that  ’ — L 
day,  I am  sure.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  see  a Mr.  Michael 
return  of  eighteen  fever  patients,  and  a proposal  to  Rouau. 
employ  a handy-woman  because  she  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  county  infirmary,  they  would  not  con- 
sent to  eighteen  patients  being  left  in  her  charge.  That 
is  the  explanation  of  it.  of  course. 

Mr.  howites. — Anyway,  as  I take  it,  Mr.  Honan’s 
real  point  is  that  we  ought  to  have  a little  more  home 
government ; there  appears  to  him  to  be  a little  too 
much  interference. 

Chairman’. — And  he  gave  as  an  instance  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  asked  them  to  appoint  a 
trained  nurse  to  take  care  of  an  empty  hospital. 

Witness. — Yes,  and  insisted  on  it. 

14507.  Chairman. — Here  are  eighteen  patients  on  the 
1st  of  January,  probably  not  one  of  them  fever,  how  is 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  know  that  ? — Did  that 
occur  that  there  were  eighteen  patients  in  this  parti- 
cular week  ? 

14508.  The  return  is  tip  there? — I would  like  to  see 
the  minute-book  of  that  particular  week.  I remember 
the  matter  being  discussed  thoroughly  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

14509.  Where  the  misconception  has  arisen  is,  you 
are  supposing  that  ordinary  patients  can  be  kept  in  a 
fever  hospital.  That  is  not  so.  The  fever  hospital  is 
for  fever  patients.  If  a return  comes  up  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  saying  there  are  eighteen  patients 
in  the  fever  hospital,  we  assume  they  are  fever  cases  ? — 

Don’t  the  Local  Government  Board  know  that  no  doctor 
is  going  to  leave  eighteen  fever  patients  without  a 
trained  nurse? 

14510.  I am  afraid  we  cannot  assume  that? — How- 
ever my  evidence  is  this,  that  I think  as  far  as  Mul- 
lingar is  concerned,  regarding  at  all  events  the  sick 
poor,  that  if  there  was  less  interference  from  the  Local 
Government  Board— of  course  I don’t  mean'  to  say  you 
should  not  have  a.  central  body,  you  must  have  that — 
but  if  there  was  less  interference  so  far  as  Mullingar 
was  concerned  by  tlie  Local  Government  Board,  what  I, 
as  a Guardian,  consider  very  often  undue  interference, 

I think  the  sick  poor  would  be  better  attended  to,  and 
things  would  go  on  smoother  and  be  done  better.  With 
the  Guardians  there  is  always  a deterring  feeling  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  will  step  in,  and  they  very 
often  do,  and  do  very  erratic  things. 

14511.  That  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  opinion.  You 
have  your  opinion,  and  I am  not  in  the  least  showing 
any  disrespect  to  your  opinion,  but  if  you  give  a con- 
crete case,  such  as  you  have  done  in  the  fever  hospital 
case,  I would  like  to  go  into  it  ; but  beyond  that  is  your 
general  view,  and  you  are  entitled  to  your  opinion  ? — 

I understand  this  Commission  is  supposed  to  be  a 
reform  Commission  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  I consider 
there  is  no  part  of  the  Poor  Law  wants  to  be  more 
reformed  than  the  Local  Government  Board,  or,  at 
least,  the  attitude  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
takes  up  against  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

14512.  From  that  point  of  view,  what  would  you  sug- 

fest  their  function  of  central  government  should  be  ? — 
think  that  the  action  of  the  central  government  should 
be  open  to  discussion,  and  that  the  men  should  be  men 
who  were  competent,  or  had  some  standing  or  learning 
in  the  Poor  Law  business,  that  they  should  be  proven 
men,  who  understood  the  Poor  Law  and  the  working  of 
it  in  the  rural  districts. 

14513.  Such  as  chairmen  of  Councils  ? — Ah,  no ; for 
instance,  men  who  have  made  a study  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Another  thing  I think  yon  should  have  upon  it,  some 
men  appointed,  of  course,  by  the  Government  or  the 
Treasury,  because  there  are  Treasury  grants,  but  you 
should  also  have  men  selected  by  the  local  bodies. 

14514.  That  is  as  regards  the  qualification  and  the 
mode  of  appointment.  What  function  would  you  give 
them  to  do.  What  duty  would  you  permit  them  to  dis- 
charge ? — The  function  of  a central  body. 

14515.  And  what  is  that  ? — They  will  have  to  oversee 
and  inspect,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; very  much 
upon  the  lines  that  the  Local  Government  Board  is  sup- 
posed to  do  it  at  present. 

14516.  Is  supposed  to  do  it,  or  does  it? — Well,  I 
don’t  know.  I am  afraid  we  are  getting  into  a debating 
question. 

14517.  Speak  for  yourself.  On  the  lines  that  they 
are  at  present  ? — I believe  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  not  acting  the  part  of  a central  body  towards 
the  public  bodies  through  the  country— towards  the 
Boards  of  Guardians.  I believe  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  very  often  without  due  consideration, 
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Feb.  16,  1904.  hampers  and  ties  the  hands  of  the  local  bodies,  who  are 
— h ' doing  the  best  they  can,  knowing  the  local  circum- 
Mr.  Michael  stances,  for  the  sick  poor  and  the  infirm. 

Ron&n.  14518.  Have  you  any  instance  to  point  out  what  you 

mean  exactly  as  regards  Mullingar  in  that  point  of 
view  ? — To  give  you  a particular  instance,  at  present  I 
don’t  know  that  I could,  but  I am  giving  it  generally. 

14519.  I know  that,  but  I would  like  a particular  in- 
stance to  explain  the  force  of  your  argument? — I am 
after  giving  an  instance  of  what  they  did  with  regard 
to  the  fever  hospital. 

14520.  And  I am  after  giving  you  what  I think  may 
be  the  explanation.  Now  is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Downes. — Paying  wards  in  district  hospitals  ?■ — 
Yes.  I think  there  should  be  paying  wards  in  district 
hospitals.  At  present  in  Mullingar  you  have  not  room 
to  lay  by  a ward  for  paying  patients,  but  if  you  had  a 
paying  ward,  cut  away  from  the  other  parts  of  the  hos- 
pital, you  would  have  a number  of  people  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  at  home  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  whom  you  cannot  get  into  the  district 
hospital.  They  will  die  at  home  sooner  than  come  into 
the  district  hospital,  because  they  would  be  mixed  up 
with  paupers. 

14521.  You  think  these  people  would  he  anxious  to 
pay  in  the  pay  wards  ? — I think  they  would  pay  in  a 
great  many  cases. 

14522.  Chairman. — Why  don’t  they  pay  in  the  county 
infirmary,  where  they  cannot  be  got  to  pay? — There  is 
a question  regarding  the  county  infirmary,  regarding 
the  issue  of  tickets.  At  the  present  time  the  people  who 
issue  tickets  are  governors.  I think  every  medical 
officer  and  clergyman  should  have  power  to  issue  tickets 
for  the  county  infirmary,  for,  after  all,  it  is  supported 
out  of  public  funds,  and  there  are  some  districts  in  the 


country  where  for  miles  around  there  is  nobody  tn • 
tickets.  I know  one  particular  case  where  the  n 06 
who  got  a ticket  was  the  very  person  who  would  on?00 
district  hospital.  t0  a 

14523.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  Tnfi 
znary  Committee  declined  to  take  in  person* 
mended  by  a doctor  in  the  country  ?-I  ^ not 

14524.  Are  you  aware  that  the  practice  is  to  accent 
persons  recommended  by  doctors  in  the  country  ?~Oh 
yes,  I am  wrong.  I do  know  a case  that  was  not  taken 
m when  a doctor  recommended  it'.  “ 

14525.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  disease  not  bein 
suitable  for  treatment?— No  ; I believe  that  the  doctor 
did  not  think  it  necessary.  I don’t  know  the  exact  cir 
cumstances.  I know  such  a thing  did  occur. 

14526..  You  heard  of  such  a thing  having  occurred  ?- 
I know  it  occurred. 

14527.  What  was  the  case  as  far  as  you  know  it?— It 
was  treated  afterwards  in  the  union  hospital,  and  I 
believe  it  should  have  gone  there  in  the  first  instance 
I am  not  questioning  the  right  in  that  particular  case' 
I believe,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  have  gone  to  the 
district  hospital. 

14528.  Then  you  think  it  was  a proper  case  for  re- 
fusal ? — In  that  particular  case  I do. 

14529.  That  is  the  only  case  you  have  mentioned 
where  there  was  a refusal  ?— But  I think,  at  the  same 
time,  all  clergymen  and  medical  officers  should  have 
power  to  issue  tickets  to  the  county  infirmary. 

14530.  Would  not  doctors  be  better  judges  of  cases  for 
admission  than  the  clergymen  of  various  denomina- 
tions?— Yes,  but  the  dispensary  doctor  has  a very  large 
district. 

14531.  Still  he  has  to  attend  all  the  sick  in  it?— I 
would  be  even  satisfied  with  that. 


Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Shaw. 
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14532.  Mr.  Downes. — You  also  belong  to  the  Mullin- 
gar Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

14533.  Did  you  consider  these  various  questions  that 
were  sent  from  this  Commission  ? — Yes ; I was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  that  considered  them. 

14534.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that'  the  report  I 
have  before  me  was  drawn  up  principally  by  you? — 
Yes,  as  Chairman  I drew  it  up. 

14535.  Now  would  you  give  shortly  what  your  own 
views  are,  if  they  are  in  any  way  different  from  the 
views  of  the  committee,  and  generally  what  the  com- 
mittee’s view  was  about  amalgamation,  about'  hospital 
treatment,  about  the  separation  of  the  various  sections 
in  the  unions,  and  also  about  this  question  of  consump- 
tives?—The  committee,  when  considering  the  matter, 
took  things  as  they  found  them.  At  present  the  rating 
is  based  on  a combination  of  Poor  Law  and  district 
charges,  and  they  estimated  in  all  probability  that  if 
there  was  a dissolution  of  any  of  the  unions  that  dis- 
trict charges  would  follow,  and  they  took  that  very 
largely  into  consideration  when  considering  the  question 
of  amalgamation. 

14536.  Chairman. — At  all  events,  there  was  the 
danger  of  their  following? — That  was  one  of  the  chief 
and  principal  reasons  why  the  committee  reported  as 
against  amalgamation  with  the  adjoining  unions ; the 
second  reason  was  because  the  cost  of  the  inmates  in 
Delvin  Union  was  considerably  lower  than  the  cost  in 
the  Mullingar  Union,  and  the  third  reason  was,  because 
the  committee  did  not  see  any  crying  necessity  for  the 
use  of  the  buildings  of  the  Delvin  Union  for  any  other 
purpose  in  the  county.  They  did  not  see  it  was  required 
as  an  auxiliary  asylum,  and  if  it  was  shut  up  they 
thought  it  would  inflict  trouble  and  hardship  on  the 
poor  from  far-away  district's,  and  also  those  in  the 
neighbourhood ; and  taking  the  general  question  into 
consideration,  they  thought  that  as  there  were  prac- 
tically only  two  unions  in  the  county,  for  Athlone  only 
takes  in  a fringe  of  Westmeath,  they  would  not  recom- 
mend amalgamation.  Further,  the  hospital  accommo- 
dation we  have  in  Westmeath  is  very  excellent  and  well- 
conducted,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  limited.  Dr.  Kelly 
informed  me  yesterday  that'  the  district  hospital  accom- 
modates about  seventy  properly.  There  are  about  500 
or  600  pass  through  it  in  the  year.  For  treatment  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30th,  there  were  132  per- 
sons treated,  of  whom  eighty-six  were  discharged  cured. 

14537.  You  have  little  over  seventy  in  the  infirmary? 
— About  that.  Of  course  if  the  committee  saw  the 
buildings  of  Delvin  Union  were  required  for  any  special 
purpose,  they  would  perhaps  have  taken  a somewhat 
different  view,  but  they  imagined  if  Delvin  Union  was 


done  away  with  the  buildings  would  be  left  idle;  it 
should  be  maintained  all  the  same,  I presume. 

14538.  There  was  the  case  of  a workhouse  in  Tyrone, 
half-way  between  Strabane  and  Omagh.  It  was  closed, 
and  it  was  sold  for  old  stones  and  road  material.  There 
is  not  a trace  of  it  now,  although  it  was  in  existence  ten 
years  ago? — We  were  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  a 
hardship  on  the  sick  poor  to  abolish  it. 

14539.  You  altogether  considered  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  local  amalgamation,  taking  the 
inmates  out  of  Delvin  and  putting  them  into  another 
workhouse? — Very  largely;  it  was  dealing  with  the 
local  question. 

14540.  I don’t  know  whether  you  were  here  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  and  heard  the  suggestions  about 
moving  the  different  classes  out  of  the  workhouse?— I 
heard  that'. 

14541.  Leaving  none  in  the  local  workhouse  that 
might  be  closed  except  the  sick,  removing  the  aged  and 
infirm  to  the  central  institution,  and  so  on  with  the 
different  classes.  If  you  were  going  into  the  matter 
again,  and  looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  and 
if  you  found  that  the  breaking  up  of,  say,  fifty  out  of 
150  workhouses  was  feasible,  and  that  a large  gain  to 
the  country  at  large  and  the  districts  in  particular 
would  result  from  such  a scheme  being  carried,  would 
you  still  have  an  open  mind  on  the  subject,  ready  to 
consider  the  matter  again,  or  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  leaving  things  remain  as  they  are  ? — There  are  some 
counties  where  there  are  a number  of  unions,  and  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  break  them  up. 

14542.  You  have  a number  of  unions  or  part's  of 
unions  in  your  district — you  have  six  unions  or  parts 
of  unions  ? — The  committee  say,  in  regard  to  those, 
that  “ The  districts  of  Kilbeggan,  Ballymore,  and  Coole 
form  part  of  the  Unions  of  Tullamore,  Ballymahon, 
and  Granard,  the  workhouses  of  which  they  closely  ad- 
join, and  from  which  they  are  administered,  and  they 
consider,  leaving  out  the  financial  question,  to  which 
the  committee  pay  considerable  importance,  that  it 
would  inflict  hardship  on  the  sick  poor  to  have  to  come 
such  a distance  to  Mullingar.” 

14543.  Supposing  the  Coole  people  were  authorised 
by  law  to  board  out  in  the  Granard  village  or  district 
hospital  their  acutely  sick  at  so  much  a head,  insteaa 
of  sending  them  to  Mullingar  ? — I brought  forward  that 
question. 

14544.  You  see  there  is  not  a loss  of  money  init  ^ 
a person  gets  sick  at'  Coole,  instead  of  going  to  -Mini  ‘ 
gar,  where  the  average  cost  would  be  5s.,  or  wliatev 
cost  you  choose  to  put  it,  instead  of  that  they  go 
Granard,  where  they  might  have  to  pay  4s  oa. 
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c 2d.  ; it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long  ? — That  is  quite  true. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  existing  law  at  pre- 

^4545.  There  is  not.  We  are  looking  at  things  with 

fresh  eye,  to  report  what  changes  might  be  made. 
What  I was  rather  anxious  to  get  from  you  would  be, 
whether  the  opinion  against  amalgamation  that  your 
committee  has  given,  whether  that  opinion  is  mereiy 
against  amalgamation  when  removing  all  classes  from 
one  workhouse  to  another  workhouse,  or  whether  you 
think  a great  deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a 
proposal  as  has  been  outlined  to-day  1—1  think  it  was 
a very  good  proposal  that  I heard  outlined  to-day— the 
removal  of  the  children,  the  removal  of  the  mothers, 
and  the  removal  of  the  consumptives,  which  I think  is 
a very  important  matter.  The  workhouse  after  all  is  a 
hind  of  refuge  for  persons  without  a home.  I have 
hnown  of  cases  occurring  in  Mullingar  where  they  had 
to  seek  a night,  or  a few  nights’  refuge,  due  to  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  control,  in  the  work- 
house, and  under  the  scheme  which  has  been  outlined, 
I don’t  know  exactly  how  they  would  be  treated.  I 
inow  the  case  of  a young  lad  who  had  to  be  taken  in  for 
a few  very  bad  nights.  He  had  no  money  and  no  home. 

I authorised  the  relieving  officer  to  take  him  in,  or  he 
would  have  had  nowhere  to  sleep. 

14546.  Was  he  a decent  boy? — A respectable  young 
fellow. 

14547.  Is  not  that  a case  that  would  be  met  by  an 
industrial  school  ? — He  was  over  that  age  ; he  was  not 
what  you  would  call  an  idler,  but  just  force  of  circum- 
stances. I think  there  are  various  cases  where  persons 
are  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a workhouse. 

14548.  They  are  very  rare,  and  it  is  doubtful  in  those 
cases  whether  it  is  wise  that  they  should  have  such  a 
place  to  go  to  ? — That  is  quite  true.  I admit  that. 

14549.  Were  you  going  to  say  something  about  the 
tramps? — The  Committee  considered  the  existing  law 
should  be  stringently  enforced  round  about  this  district. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  trouble  from  persons  who  are 
tramps  but  don’t  frequent  the  workhouse  so  much.  It 
seems  very  much  on  the  increase  in  recent  years,  of 
parties  sleeping  out  in  the  road  in  tents,  leading  a 
vagrant,  gipsy  life. 

14550.  You  have  seen  more  of  that  than  in  past 
years  ? — Yes. 

14551.  Are  those  people  in  caravans  selling  baskets  ? 
—No ; people  living  on  their  wits,  in  small  little  tents. 
The  number  that  live  that  sort  of  life  is  very  consider- 
able, and  increasing.  You  will  see  a regular  number  of 
people  with  a few  donkey  carts — tinkers — out  in  all 
weathers — a mixture  of  every  class — with,  generally,  a 
lot  of  children. 

14552.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  really  strong 
measures  for  those,  to  put  them  under  restraint? — I 
don’t  know  what  to  say ; the  tramp  question  is  a very 
big  one.  If  they  are  not  allowed  into  the  workhouses  it 
will  add  to  the  number  of  vagrants  about  the  roads. 

14553.  Those  people  don’t  come  into  the  workhouse  ? 
—Some  of  them  do  ; they  lead  a nomadic  life. 

14554.  Are  those  classes  known  to  the  police  ? — They 
are ; the  police  may  move  them  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. There  are  lots  of  them  to  be  found  about,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer  portion  of  the  year. 

14555.  What  is  their  pretended  pursuit  ?— Begging  is 
their  principal  pursuit, 

Mr.  Moore. — They  are  coiners. 

Witness. — There  are  a great  number  of  them.  As 
regards  children,  the  Committee  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  no  children  should  be  reared  in  the  house  ; 
that  they  should  be  all  boarded  out,  and  a preference 
should  be  given  to  the  foster-mothers  who,  otherwise 
complying  with  the  necessary  conditions,  guaranteed 
to  support  or  provide  a situation  for  the  child  after  the 
necessary  limit  has  been  reached. 

14556.  Chairman. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  put_  in 
that.  They  do  hold  together  without  any  agreement? — 
In  the  majority  of  cases  that  occurs  ; very  few  go  back 
to  the  workhouse. 

14557.  And  I don’t  think  you  could  enforce  that 
agreement  after  the  payment  ceases? — Foster  mothers 
aPply  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  on  special  days, 
sending  in  letters  of  recommendation,  and  it  is  with 
reference  to  that  point  that  we  put  in  that  proviso.  As 
o®611  already  mentioned,  the  Board  have  for  some- 
time endeavoured  to  hoard  out  all  their  children  ; they 
round  it  rather  difficult,  and  some  persons  in  the  house 
refused  to  allow  them  to  send  out  their  children. 

• ^ou  W0llld  like  the  powers  of  the  Board  ex- 
^ — Certainly ; the  Board  are  most  anxious  to 
r*8™  out  all  children,  and  if  they  got  permission  to 
ooard  out  all  children,  they  would  without  any  expense 
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practically  be  able  to  provide  for  the  classification  of 
inmates.  In  the  Mullingar  Union  there  are  two  prac-  ' 
tically  disused  school-rooms  and  two  yards,  originally  Mr. Thomas  J. 
meant  for  children  ; ihose  are  practically  idle,  and  the  Shaw. 
Committee  had  the  view  that  they  could  be  used  for  the 
better  class  of  people. 

14559.  Mr.  Downes. — You  have  some  recommenda- 
tions about  consumptives? — They  were  unanimously  in 
favour  of  recommending  that  power  should  be  given  to 
allow  Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  patients  either  to  a 
disused  workhouse  or  to  a sanatorium  for  consump- 
tives. 

14560.  Chairman. — They  have  power  now  if  the  insti- 
tutions existed,  but  they  don’t  exist.  You  think  it  would 
be  wise  that  institution  should  be  started  ?— -Certainly 
There  are  a good  number  of  consumptive  patients  there 
at  all  times  ; they  form  one  of  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  I think  it  is  not  the  proper  place  for  them. 

14561.  I don’t  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  a 
doctor  in  an  adjoining  county  has  started  a sanatorium 
in  the  workhouse  at  Cootehill.  He  is  strongly  of 
Opinion  that  any  buildings  that  are  to  be  put  up  for 
consumptives  should  be  temporary — made  of  wood — be- 
cause, he  says,  there  is  a certainty  of  stamping  out  the 
disease  if  it  is  simultaneously  grappled  with  by  all 
public  bodies? — On  Query  6,  the  Committee  reported 
that  more  stringent  regulations  should  be  framed  for 
the  admission,  retention,  and  discharge  of  persons  who 
became  chargeable  on  the  rates,  so  as  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  workhouses  should  be  hospitals  for  the 
sick  and  destitute  poor,  and  not  refuges  for  the  lazy 
and  able-bodied.  One  of  the  reasons  that  brought  that 
forward  was  that  some  time  ago  a case  was  brought  up 
in  which  a girl  was  charged  with  insubordination.  It 
turned  out  that  she  could  demand  her  discharge,  and 
had  demanded  it  the  previous  week.  She  went  out  and 
remained  out  two  nights,  and  came  back  and  had  to  be 
admitted,  and  on  inquiry  we  found  that  any  person 
who  is  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  can  take  a discharge 
on  three  hours’  notice.  The  Board  considered  that  that 
was  a very  extraordinary  state  of  aSairs,  and,  there- 
fore, with  regard  to  the  discharge  of  persons,  we  recom- 
mend more  stringent  regulations,  ana  much  more  strin- 
gent regulations  for  the  admission. 

14562.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  stringency  as  re- 
gards admission  ? — In  my  opinion  it  is  rather  too  easy 
to  get  admission  to  the  workhouses  ; the  onus  is  thrown 
on  the  relieving  officer. 

14563.  To  disprove  the  allegation  of  destitution  ?—  - 
Yes ; the  onus  is  thrown  on  the  relieving  officer,  and 
if  he  does  not  give  a ticket  he  is  responsible. 

14564.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  you  could 
restrict  that  ? — I would  limit  the  time  in  which  admis- 
sion could  be  sought.  At  present  the  relieving  officer 
is  bound  practically  to  be  at  his  post  all  day,  and  it  is 
not  very  easy  for  him. 

14565.  You  would  hardly  catch  him  at  his  own  house, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean.  He  has  other  duties  to  dis- 
charge?— His  house  is  his  office  for  giving  out  tickets. 

14566.  And  the  workhouse  master? — The  workhouse 
master  is  boupd  to  admit  anybody  he  thinks  destitute. 

14567.  There  is  a discretion  in  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  discharge,  and  there  is  a discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  to  refuse  to  admit.  They  won’t  readily 
refuse  to  admit,  lest  serious  consequences  might  ensue? 

— I would  make  them  apply  during  certain  hours. 

Admission  to  the  workhouse  should  be  sought  between 
3 and  6 in  the  afternoon,  and  application  to  be  made 
at  the  workhouse  by  persons  who  were  not  sick,  so  that 
their  cases  might  he  more  easily  investigated.  At  pre- 
sent they  can  turn  up  at  any  hour  at  the  workhouse, 
and  the  result  is  that  between  one  thing  and  another  it 
is  rather  too  easy  to  get  admission  to  the  workhouse. 

The  Board  of  Guardians,  especially  when  they  meet 
after  District  Councils,  have  not  much  time  to  look  into 
cases  that  have  been  admitted.  About  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  ago  a case  was  brought  before  the  Board, 
where  a woman  and  her  five  children  had  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  house.  She  had  had  a quarrel  with  her 
husband  after  Christmas.  He  was  a man  in  receipt  of 
fair  wages.  She  came  here  demanding  admission.  The 
next  Board  did  not  look  into  the  question ; it  was  a 
local  Guardian  who  raised  it.  It  was  found  she  and 
her  five  children  had  become  chargeable  on  the  rates. 

I think  in  every  Board  of  Guardians  there  should  be  a 
Finance  Committee,  say  of  fifteen  or  twenty  members, 
with  the  chairman,  and  four  or  five  of  a quorum,  to 
examine  the  bills  sent  in. 

14568.  It  is  very  bad  management  that  there  is  not 
such  a committee  ? — There  is  not  one  here ; it  is  not 
compulsory  to  have  such  a committee. 

14569.  Yes,  but  what  is  compulsory  is  that  all  bills 
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Fel.  16,  1904.  should  he  examined  by  the  Guardians,  and  if  they  de- 
— pute  that  to  a committee,  it  is  a businesslike  way  of 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  doing  it? — I think  the  committee  should  meet  half  an 
Shaw.  hour  before  the  Board  and  go  through  all  the  bills. 

14570.  That  would  take  the  duly  from  the  Guardians 
and  put  it  on  the  Finance  Committee? — I would  put  it 
on  the  Finance  Committee  to  report  to  the  Board.  At 
present,  whoever  the  duty  is  on,  they  don’t  go  into  it 
closely.  I think  there  should  be  a Finance  Committee 
to  exercise  the  same  control  over  the  payments  as  a 
man  wotild  over  his  own  affairs.  The  present  Board 
is  composed  of  105  members,  and  various  members  turn 
up  at  each  Board.  Yon  would  require  a committee  to 
meet  at  a specified  hour. 

14571.  Do  you  think  your  Board  is  too  big? — It 
works  satisfactorily  ; there  are  times  it  is  a bit  crowded. 
If  we  got  in  Delvin  and  other  places  we  would  have  to 
build  a new  board-room.  Speaking  of  centralisation,  it 
will  make  it  much  more  difficult  for  the  representatives 


of  these  districts  to  come  in  and  see  Hat  matte*  . 
properly  discharged.  lcrs  are 

14572.  If  the  local  hospital  that  is  to  remain  Ua 
local  committee  to  manage  it.  Supposing  Delv’  'aa  * 
broken  up  and  the  hospital  remained,  with  a Were 
mittee  to  look  after  it? — You  would  practicalh- i,.,'01?' 
have  that.  It  would  be  the  only  way  to  manage  it  ^ t0 
14573.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  a sensihlp 
businesslike  little  body  to  deal  with  a small  Ssni.  j 
like  that?— The  tendency  recently  was  to  abolish  Iff 
committees.  “u 

14574.  Dispensaries  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  hut 
a great  many  people  were  anxious  to  tell  us  that’thev 
thought  it  a great  mistake  to  abolish  dispensary  com 
mittees  ? I think  it  was  | it  throws  on  the  GuaYdim 
the  duty  of  examining  the  books. 

14575.  Do  they  do  that  carefully  ?— They  only  sign 
their  names.  How  can  they  examine  them.  It  im- 
poses a lot  of  expense  and  trouble. 


Mr.  Joseph  S.  Vaughan  examined. 


14576.  Chaibman. — I understand  that  the  Athlone 
Mr.  Joseph  S Guardians  are  not  attending  to-day? — No,  sir,  I am 
Vaughan.  sorry  that  they  are  not  here.  There  were  two  appointed 
to  express  their  views,  but  they  were  unable  at  the  last 
moment  to  attend,  and  they  asked  me  briefly  to  men- 
tion what  they  are.  They  did  not  go  into  the  whole 
subject  until  the  last  meeting,  and  they  asked  me 
roughly  to  take  down  what  was  their  opinion  on  certain 
points.  They  would,  first  of  all,  recommend  the  amal- 
gamation of  unions,  and  they  would  suggest  that  Bally- 
mahon  be  amalgamated  with  Athlone  on  the  ground  of 
economy. 

14577.  And  partly  with  Longford? — Yes;  the  West- 
meath part  with  Athlone  and  the  Longford  part  with 
Longford.  And  they  also  considered  that  one  work- 
house,  as  a workhouse,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
county,  and  would  recommend  Mullingar  as  the  central 
workhouse.  They  suggested  that  Mullingar  ought  to  be 
used  entirely  for  tramps  and  able-bodied  men.  Then 
the  number  of  infirmaries  in  the  county  they  consider 
not  sufficient  for  the  sick  poor,  and  they  would  consider 
that  the  Athlone  Workhouse  Hospital,  owing  to  Ath- 
lone being  so  central  to  the  two  lines  of  railway,  and 
to  the  fact  that  its  workhouse  hospital  is  said  to  be  one 
of  tho  best  equipped  workhouse  hospitals  in  Ireland — 
I don’t  know  whether  it  is  the  fact,  but  it  is  the  impres 
sion  of  the  Guardians 

14578.  It  is  very  good? — They  consider  it  would  lx. 
advisable  to  convert  that  into  a district  hospital,  as 
distinct  from  a workhouse  infirmary.  In  Athlone  also 
there  is  no  isolation  hospital,  but  if  this  plan  were  car- 
ried out  some  of  the  existing  buildings  could  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

14579.  Not  the  workhouse  buildings  ? — Yes. 

14580.  For  smallpox  ? — For  smallpox. 

14581.  That  would  be  rather  close  quarters? — Tho 
building  is  very  large.  The  Guardians  also  consider 
that  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  have  a_  consump- 
tive hospital,  and  perhaps  a home  for  epileptics,  in  the 
county,  and  they  would  suggest  that  either  Ballymalion 
or  Delvin  be  used  for  that  purpose ; they  are  very 
strong  on  that  point.  I am  sorry  Dr.  Slianley,  our 
medical  officer,  was  unable  to  attend  fo-day,  as  be  was 
very  strong  on  the  point.  He  intended  to  come,  but 
Sir  Acheson  M’Cullagh  is  at  Athlone  to-day  in  connec- 
tion with  the  smallpox. 

14582.  Have  you  smallpox  at  present? — We  have  one 
case  in  the  fever  hospital. 

14583.  When  did  it  come  in?— Friday  last.  As  to 
boarding-out  children,  the  G-uardians  adopted  the  plan 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  found  it  a great 
success  Almost  without  exception  the  children  turned 


out  well,  and  contracted  ties  in  the  various  parishes 
they  were  sent  to.  The  Guardians  noticed  that  with 
the  exception  of  Mullingar  and  Delvin,  this  boardiiw- 
out  Act  has  not  been  availed  of  in  the  various  unions 
or  to  any  extent  at  least,  and  if  the  Act  were  amended 
to  embrace  children  other  than  deserted  children  it 
might  be  more  availed  of. 

14584.  You  don’t  mean  that  to  refer  to  all  Ireland  ? 
— No  ; but  to  our  own  county.  Granard  has  not  done 
it,  or  Tullamore.  Granard  has  only  one  child  boarded 
out ; Tullamore  one,  at  least  by  the  last  report ; Bally- 
mahon  _ lias  no  children  boarded-out,  whereas  we  have 
over  thirty.  Then,  on  the  question  of  tramps,  the  Guar- 
dians are  of  opinion  that  as  the  majority  of  tramps  are 
militia  and  reserve  men,  this  could  be  greatly  remedied 
by  the  period  of  training  being  changed  from  the  sum- 
mer to  the  winter.  They  can  get  plenty  of  employment 
in  the  summer,  and  we  noticed  that  the  year  the  South 
African  War  was  going  on  the  number  of  tramps  fell 
to  827  for  the  year  from  1,419  the  previous  year,  so  if 
the  law  could  be  changed  we  would  get  rid  of  a good 
deal  of  them ; and  we  also  suggest  that  they  be  kept 
longer  in  the  workhouse  and  not  allowed  to  get  their 
discharge  until  they  have  done  a certain  amount  of 
work ; or  insisting  on  giving  them  a cold  bath  would 
keep  them  out. 

14585.  That  would  never  do ; you  might  kill  one  of 
those  men  ? — It  would  be  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer.  They  consider  that  the  proximity  of 
unions  to  one  another  is  also  a great  encouragement  to 
tramping  ; they  have  really  only  ten  miles  to  walk  every 
day.  Those  were  all  the  views  the  Guardians  expressed. 
They  only  considered  the  matter  at  the  last  meeting. 

14586.  They  said  nothing  about  paying  patients?— 
No  ; but  I am  sure  they  would  fall  in  with  the  views 
expressed  to-day. 

14587.  From  what  you  know  of  the  working  of  the 
Poor  Law  system,  you  would  recommend  them  to  do  so? 
— I would,  by  all  means.  I think  it  would  be  a very 
good  idea  if  carried  out. 

14588.  Have  you  ever  sent  away  any  consumptive 
patients  to  extern  hospitals  for  treatment?— We 
applied  to  send  two  away,  but  they  died  before  we  could 
cet  a ticket  for  admission  to  the  Wicklow  Hospital. 
We  got  two  tickets  of  admission  for  a certain  date,  but 
before  tlie  date  arrived  the  patients  died.  .. 

14589.  They  would  nqt  have  been  suitable  paoenis 
for  admission.  They  don’t  take  people  in  the  last 
stage?— We  had  to  wait  a long  time — six  weeks ; tnat 
is  why  the  Guardians  are  most  anxious  that  some  con- 
sumptive hospital  for  the  county,  or  for  several  coun- 
ties combined,  should  be  established. 


The  Sitting  terminated 
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THIRTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  17th,  1904.  Feb.17>mi. 

At  blie  Courthouse,  Longford. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  John  Muldoon,  B.L.—I  appear  for  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  Granard  and  also  some  ratepayers 
who  are  largely  interested  in  the  Granard  Union,  and 
they  object  to  the  Granard  Union  being  broken  up  or 
joined  with  the  Longford  Union  in  any  way.  It  may 
be  at  first  sight  suggested,  that  as  the  Granard  Board 
of  Guardians  have  themselves  passed  a resolution  by 
a majority  of  thirty-two  to  twenty-one  in  favour  of  the 
breaking  up  of  their  union,  the  ground  is  swept  from 
under  my  feet.  I will  endeavour  to  convince  you  that 
the  very  contrary  is  the  fact;  and  considering  the 
character  of  the  Granard  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
present  body — it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  present 
body  are  only  elected  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  there  may  be  an  entire  change  of  per- 
sonnel in  these  boards.  At  all  events,  badly  con- 
stituted as  the  Granard  Board  of  Guardians  is  at  pre- 
sent, they  were  not  unanimous  on  this  question— a 
minority 'of  twenty-one,  some  of  whom  will  be  before 
you  to-day,  have  been  opposed  to  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Granard  Union.  First  of  all,  if  I am  correctly 
informed,  the  Granard  Union  is  one  of  the  lowest-rated 
unions  in  this  county ; the  rates  there  are  much  lower 
than  in  Longford,  and,  presumably,  at  all  events,  the 
amalgamation  of  Granard  with  Longford  would  lead 
to  an  increase  in  the  rates  which  are  now  imposed 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  Granard  Union,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  my  clients — whose  position  in 
this  matter  is  perfectly  intelligible — are  opposed  to 
Granard  coming  into  Longford.  My  clients,  upon  the 
general  question  of  amalgamation,  concede  at  once 
that  there  are  too  many  unions  in  Ireland,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  local  question  of  the  Granard  Union, 
they  say  there  are  several  cii-cumstances  in  the  case 
which  would  make  it  inadvisable,  unwise,  and  im- 
prudent to  interfere,  with  the  integrity  of  that  union. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Granard  Union — the  buildings 
of  which  are  admirably  situated  for  their  purpose— 
is  now  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  district ; part  of 
their  union  is  in  Cavan  and  part  in  Westmeath,  and 
no  portion  of  that  union,  if  I am  correctly  informed, 
is  more  than  seven  miles  from  Granard,  which  is  the 
centre.  The  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  these 
unions  was  to  ensure  speedy  relief  to  the  sick  poor, 
and  if  Granard  is  to  be  destroyed  several  of  its  divisions 
would  have  to  come  to  Longford,  which  would  be  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  or  seventeen  Irish  miles — 
that,  at  all-  events,  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  sick  or  destitute  poor  of  the  Granard 
Union. 

Chairman, — -You  might  also  consider  the  alternative 
of  leaving  the  hospital  there. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — They  have  considered  the  alternative 
of  leaving  the  hospital  there,  but  the  question  for  the 
Commission  is,  whether  when  you  leave  the  hospital 
there,  and  when  you  superannuate  the  staff,  the  saying 
that  would  be  effected  to  the  union  would  be  consider- 
able— in  fact-,  some  of  our  witnesses  will  go  as  far  as 
to  say  it  will  be  almost  nil,  and  in  addition  to  that,  it 
would  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  destitute  poor  of  that 
part  of  the  union  at  all.  Then,  again,  the  ratepayers 
of  a large  portion  of  the  Granard  Union  are  small  rate- 
payers ; the  rating  of  a large  number  does  not  exceed 
£10  in  annual  value;  it  would  be  a great  hardship, 
in  fact  it  would  be  impossible  for  some  of  those  people 
to  come  into  Longford,  if  elected  on  the  Poor  Law 
Board  of  the  Longford  Union.  The  breaking  up  of 
the  Granard  Union  would  lead  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  Granard,  and  they  would  he  coming  into  the  Union 
of  Longford,  which  is  at  present  highly  rated — at.  all 
events,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  best  class  of 
Guardians  or  representatives  from  coming  into  tho 
town  of  Longford,  because  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  give  up  their  business  and  time  to  come  into  weekly 
meetings  at  Longford  under  the  new  regime.  Then, 


as  regards  the  finances  of  the  union,  our  contention  Mr.  John 
is  this— that  when  all  the  questions  are  considered,  if  Muldoon,  nx. 
a district  hospital  is  to  be  maintained  there  with  a 
staff,  and  if  the  present  officers  of  the  Granard  Union 
are  to  be  superannuated,  the  saving  would  be  almost 
nil,  if,  indeed,  it  would  be  anything  at  all ; it  would 
not  he  worth  the  additional  danger  and  trouble  in 
reference  to  the  sick  and  deserving  poor.  At  present 
it  is  unquestionable  the  rates  of  Granard  are  very 
much  lower  than  in  Longford ; and  although  the 
Granard  Union  have  themselves  gone  in  for  amalga- 
mation with  Longford,  no  doubt  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, held  the  pious  opinion  that  it  would  be  generally 
in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers.  The  rates  of  the 
Granard  Union  appear  to-  he  Is.  1-^d. , while  in  Long- 
ford they  are  Is.  7d.,  and  if  any  of  the  ratepayers  of 
Granard  think  that  in  five  yeai-s’  time  they  will  still 
be  paying  Is.  Id.  in  the  £ I think  they  are  under  a 
complete  delusion ; and  I would  advise  them  to  make 
a very  large  contribution  to  the  poor-box  in  their  own 
churches  by  reason  of  having  escaped  from  a position 
of  great  peril.  I venture  to  prophesy  that  they  will 
be  paying  a considerable  sum  more,  and  that  a great 
portion  of  the  present  Granard  Union  which  is  now  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  will  be  exceedingly  annoyed 
and  irritated  about  the  way  they  are  represented  in 
the  Longford  Union,  and  the  high  rate  which  will 
eventually  result.  I am  informed  that  the  workhouse 
buildings  at  Granard  are  admirably  situated  for  their 
purpose ; they  can  contain  a great  many  more  paupers 
than  are  there  at  present ; and  quite  recently,  I am 
advised,  that  over  £300  has  been  spent  on  workhouse 
buildings. 

Chairman. — "We  have  inspected  the  workhouse 
lately. 

Mr.  Muldoon.— The  town  of  Granard  is  also  a 
Quarter  Sessions  town,  has  a weekly  market  and 
monthly  fairs,  and  at  present  it  is  the  meeting  place 
of  three  District  Councils,  who  meet  there  monthly. 

This  Commission  is  not  concerned  with  the  constitu- 
tion or  area  of  District  Councils,  and,  I presume,  at 
all  events  these  Councils  have  to  continue  to  meet 
there,  and  it  will  be  manifestly  inconvenient  if,  as 
District  Councils,  there  would  be  three  bodies  meeting 
at  Granard  who,  as  Poor  Law  Guardians,  will  have 
to  meet  elsewhere.  I submit  that  is  a considerable 
inconvenience  if  amalgamation  is  to  be  carried  out 
with  any  of  the  adjoining  unions.  The  amalgamation 
of  Granard  is  a very  old  question — it  has  been  con- 
sidered and  decided  several  times.  So-  fax  back  as 
1866  the  Earl  of  Longford  raised  before  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Granard  Union,  and  the  reply  given  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  to  the  proposal  of  the  Earl  of  Longford 
may  interest  you.  I believe  it  was  published  in  a 
local  paper. 

Chairman. — It  is  published  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — I assume  you  will  have  it  before 
you,  and  I need  not,  therefore,  take  up  your  time  with 
it  now.  And  then  again,  in.  1898,  the  dissolution  of 
Granard  was  again  so  far  before  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  regards  the  taking  away  of  the  Cavan 
divisions  to  Cavan  and  that  was  considered  by  the 
Local . Government  Board  and  decided,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  integrity  of  Granard  Union  as  a 
whole  should  not  be  inte.rfered  with.  Bnt,  lastly,  on 
July  30thj.  1901,  there  was  an  inquriy  upon  this  very 
question  into  a proposition  placed  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  the  Cavan  County  Council  to 
annex  Granard  No.  2 Rural  District  to  the  Cavan 
Union;  and,  further,  into  the  dissolution  of  the  entiia 
Granard  Union,  that  is  to  say,  to  transfer  Granard 
No.  1 Rural  District  to  the  Longford  ■ Union,  and  the 
Code  Rural  District  to  the  Mullingar  Union.  That 
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Feb  17  1904  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  before  Major  Ruttledge  Fair 
— L ’ on  the  30th  of  July,  1901,  practically  the  very  question 

Mr.  John  we  are  dealing  with  here  lo-day,  and  a great  body  of 
Muldoon,  b.l.  evidence  was  taken  at  that  inquiry — expert  evidence 
as  to  the  result,  from  a financial  and  other  point  of 
view,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  considered  that 
fully,  and  here  is  their  reply,  which  I would  almost 
say  estops  the  Local  Government  Board  from  making 
any  other  order  as  the  result  of  this  Commission  of 
Inquiry.  At  all  events,  if  they  make  an  order  which 
dissolves  Granard  "Union,  it  will  hardly  be  consistent 
with  their  order  which  bears  date  19th  of  April, 
1902:— ‘‘To  the  Clerk  of  the  Granard  Union.— Sir,— 
The  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  desire  to 
inform  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Granard  Union 
that  they  have  received  the  report  of  their  Inspector, 
Major  Ruttledge  Fair,  on  the  Inquiry  held  by  him 
respecting  the  proposal  of  the  County  Council  of  Cavan 
to  transfer  Granard  No.  2 Rural  District  to 
the  Cavan  Union,  and  the  general  question  of  dis- 
solving Granard  Union  and  amalgamating  the  three 
rural  districts  comprised  therein  with  the  adjoining 
Unions  of  Longford,  Cavan,  and  Mullingar.  The 
Board  have  given  the  two  proposals  mentioned  their 
careful  consideration,  and  in  the  case  of  the  suggested 
transfer  of  the  Granard  No.  2 Rural  District  to  the 
Cavan  Union,  they  find  that  if  such  a transfer  took 
place  the  result  would  be  an  increase  of  rates  not  only 
on  the  electoral  divisions  comprised  in  that  district, 
but  also  on  the  remainder  of  the  Granard  Union,  while 
the  destitute  and  sick  poor  would  be  obliged  to  travel 
a much  longer  distance  for  relief.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Local  Government  Board  are  of 
opinion  that  the  proposed  transfer  of  this  district  to 
Cavan  should  not  be  carried  into  effect.  With  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Granard  Union 
and  its  amalgamation  with  the  surrounding  unions, 
the  Local  Government  Board  find  that  although  the 
financial  effect  of  this  scheme  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  unions  in  Longford,  Cavan,  and  Mullingar,  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  Granard 
Union,  and  it  was  not  shown  that  there  was  anything 
to  be  gained  in  the  interests  of  the  sick  or  destitute  by 
the  change.  The  Local  Government  Board  can  find 
no  sufficient  reason  for  dissolving  the  union  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.'1  I 
submit  that  nothing  has  happened  since  to  make  de- 
sirable that  which  the  Local  Government  Board  two 


years  ago  considered  to  be  undesirable  from  a finanmi 
point  of  view  and  in  the  interests  of  the  sick  and 
deserving  poor.  ana 

Chairman.— That  was  a proposal  to  break  nn. 
Granard  and  distribute  it  in  accordance  with  the  Dm! 
visions  of  the  existing  law  ; now  the  question 
whether  any  amendment  of  the  law  could  be  made  so 
as  to  cause  a general  scheme  of  amalgamation  through- 
out the  country  to  become  advantageous.  s 

Mr.  Muldoon. — I should  expect  to  hear  from  those 
who  are  recommending  the  amalgamation  of  unions 
here  to-day,  and  from  Longford,  if  they  propose  to 
take  in  Granard,  some  evidence  which  sets  aside  the 
evidence  which  the  Local  Government  Board  acted 
upon  two  years  ago.  It  is  for  those  who  suggest  a 
change  to  show  that  something  is  to  be  gained  bv 
making  a change.  Up  to  this  moment  we  have  no 
evidence  from  the  Longford  Union,  or  any  ratepayers 
there,  that  they  are  anxious  to  take  over  Granard  • 
and  we  have  not  any  case  to  meet  made  by  anybody 
since  that,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  Longford 
or  Granard  to  make  the  change. 

Chairman. — At  Mullingar,  yesterday,  the  evidence 
was  in  favour  of  taking  over  the  Code  Division  to 
Mullingar. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — The  view  our  clients  take  of  that  is, 
on  the  question  of  the  general  change,  the  Granard 
Union  could  not  be  usefully  dispensed  with;  and 
from  the  geographical  position  of  Longford  county  it 
would  be  best  served,  best  poor-lawed  by  a union  at 
Ballymahon  and  one  at  Granard,  which  would  serve 
the  needs  of  the  entire  county,  while  a district  hospi- 
tal would  suit  Longford.  At  all  events,  my  contention 
at  this  moment  is — I have  not  any  case  to  meet— that 
what  was  decided  in  1902  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  remains  ; that  nothing  has  happened  since  to 
make  it  desirable  what  they  held  to  be  undesirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  sick  and  deserving  poor,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  finances  of  the  Granard  Union.  The 
ratepayers  of  the  Granard  Union  are  immensely  in- 
terested in  the  result  of  this  Commission,  and  in  their 
amalgamation  with  anybody ; and  on  the  face  of  the 
question  as  it  stands,  to  bring  a union  rated  as  low 
as  they  are  into  amalgamation  with  a union  rated  so 
much  higher,  as  Longford,  would  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Granard  Union,  and  it  would  not  conduce 
to  the  best  interests  of  local  government  over  such  a 
large  district  of  this  county. 


Mr  P.  M. 
Reilly. 


Mr.  P.  M.  Reilly  examined. 


14690.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Were  you  formerly  a Guar- 
dian of  tlie  Granard  Union? — Yes. 

14591.  For  how  many  years  ?— Nearly  twenty  years. 

14692.  Where  do  you  live?— In  the  town  of  Granard. 

14593.  Are  you  a large  ratepayer  there?— Yes. 

14594.  You  have  property  situated  in  the  Union 
and  also  in  the  Urban  District  of  Granard  ? — Yes. 

14595.  Have  you  yourself  considered  the  question 
of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Granard  Union  with  Long- 
ford?— Yes. 

14596.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Granard  Union  ?— Oh,  yes. 

14597.  On  what  ground  ?— First,  on  the  ground  of 
inconvenience  to  the  poor,  the  loss  that  the  poor  of  the 
district  would  sustain  by  having  to  come  to  Longford. 
Granard  Union  is  made  up  of  a lot  of  small  villages 
and  towns,  in  which  a lot  of  poor  live ; the  union  is 
large,  and  in  addition  to  the  loss  to  the  poor,  it  would 
be  a great  inconvenience  to  the  Guardians  to  have  to 
come  up  to  twenty  Irish  miles. 

14598.  First,  as  regards  the  poor.  I believe  at  the 
present  time  the  outlying  districts  of  the  union  are  noi 
more  than  seven  miles  from  the  workhouse? — About 
that,  all  round. 

14599.  And  if  these  districts  had  to  come  into  long- 
ford  they  would  have  about  how  far  to  come  ? — Some 
would  have  to  come  nearly  twenty  Irish  miles. 

14600.  What  are  the  means  of  locomotion  ? — Nothing 
— except  on  foot,  car,  or  horse  ; there  is  no  train. 

14601.  Are  there  good  roads? — No. 

14602.  Therefore,  you  say  it  would  be  a great  hard- 
ship upon  the  destitute  poor? — Yes  ; and  then  it  would 
be  an  inconvenience.  I would  nearly  say  the  Guar- 
dians could  not  possibly  attend  ; and  if  they  would 
attend  it  would  be  at  a considerable  loss  of  time  and 
expense. 


14603.  What  are  the  villages  in  the  union?— Edge- 
worthstown  is  the  largest;  Finea,  in  Westmeath; 
Scrabby,  in  Cavan ; Kilcogy,  Bunlahy,  and  Ballmalee 
—those  are  all  villages  within  from  four  to  six  miles 
from  Granard. 

14604.  Are  those  all  populous  centres?— Populous 
centres,  with  a lot  of  poor  in  them. 

14605.  And,  knowing  the  locality  well,  you  would 
say  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  bnng 
those  to  Longford,  and  difficult? — Yes. 

14606.  Generally,  in  the  Granard  Union,  the  rates 
are  small?— Oh,  yes;  very  much  lower  than  many 
other  union  of  the  county.  , 

14607.  You  also  suggest  it  would  be  difficult  to  gev 
Guardians  to  take  the  responsibility  and  the  position 
when  they  would  have  to  come  to  Longford  ( • 

The  Guardians,  generally,  cannot  go  away  to  a ais- 
tance  without  money  in  their  pockets  ; and  the 
dians  nowadays  are  poor  men,  as  a rule— a lot  ot  smai 

m 14608.  At  present  any  householder  may  be  a Guar- 
dian  of  the  poor?-He  need  not  be  a householder  at 

al  14609y  If' he  has  a smoke  he  can  be  a Poor  Law 

^'l4610.n And^at  present,  as  far  a8  Gr^“ft^reC°at 
cerned,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  attend  g 
markets  and  fairs,  and  upon  othf  ^eir  re- 

make use  of  that  opportunity  of  discharging 
pTesentative  duties  ?— Quite  so.  con. 

14611.  A great  portion  of  that  district  ha  or 

nection  at  all  either  in  the  market  way  . two- 

attending  Quarter  Sessions  at  Longford 
thirds  have  not.  , ._,«iogjnation 

14612.  Would  you  say  as  » .i™ riar*s! 

that  Guardians  would  not  come  in  fro 
— I would. 
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14613-  And,  of  course,  that  would  mean  taxation  of 
+W  district  without  representation?— Quite  so. 

14614  Have  you  considered  at  all  whether  there 
-uld  be  any  financial  gain  to  Granard  by  being  joined 
to  Longford  ?— On  the  contrary,  I consider  it  will  be  a 

fiDl461ff  Do^you  happen  to  know  at  present  wliat  is 
the  poor-rate  in  the  Granard  Union?— I cannot  tell 
what  this  year’s  rate  is,  but  it  is  less  than  last  year. 
Mr  Edgeworth  will  tell  you  that.  . . 

14616.  Have  you  a notion  of  what  the  poor-rate  is  in 
Longford  ?— I always  heard  it  said  that  it  was  from  6 d. 
to  9d  in  the  £ dearer  than  Granard. 

14617.  And  amalgamating  Granard  would  bring  it 
into  a union  much  more  highly  rated  ?— Yes. 

14618.  And  you  know  the  feelings  of  the  local  people 
about  Granard  weU  ? I do,  well. 

14619.  And  you  gave  evidence  at  the  Inquiry  betore 
Major  Rutledge  Fair? — Yes. 

14620.  And  you  gave  it  then  as  your  opinion  that  the 
local  people  were  opposed  to  amalgamation? — I knew 
it  for  I know  the  feeling  of  the  people. 

14621.  You  know  that  at  that  time  there  was  a pro- 
test signed  in  the  locality  against  amalgamation? — 
Yes. 

14622.  And  do  you  think  any  of  those  people  live  in 
the  division  ?— All  over  the  union. 

14623.  And  do  you  think  any  of  those  people  have 
changed  their  minds? — There  might  be  some. 

14624.  But,  generally,  you  would  say  the  people  are 
opposed  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Granard  Union? — 
Yes ; I think  it  would  be  quite  natural  they  would. 
It  would  be  very  queer  if  they  would  not,  for  it  would 
be  a loss  to  themselves. 

14625.  The  Granard  Board  of  Guardians  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  amalgamation?— Lately ; I 
think  so. 

14626.  By  a majority  ?— Yes. 

14627.  How  do  you  account  for  their  doing  that— do 
you  think  they  represent  the  feelings  of  the  local 
people  in  doing  so  ? — A good  many  of  the  Guardians 
did  not  turn  up  at  all,  and  the  men  that  formed  the 
majority  were  principally  County  Cavan  men,  who 
would  like  to  get  their  five  divisions  that  they  are  fight- 
ing for  for  some  time  into  the  County  Cavan.  I be- 
lieve the  majority  of  the  County  Longford  people  were 
in  favour  of  retaining  things  as  they  are.  The  Cavan 
people,  if  they  went  away,  would  not  suffer  as  much  as 
the  Longford  people.  , _ , 

14628.  You  know  the  buildings  of  the  Granard 
Union?— I do.  . 

14629.  Are  they  very  fairly  suitable  for  their  pur- 
pose ? — Yes ; they  may  not  be  sufficiently  attended  to 
latterly  owing  to  the  friction  that  has  been  going  on, 
and  this  question  of  amalgamation  was  in  the  air  for 
some  time,  and  on  these  grounds  the  Guardians  were 
so  unsettled  in  their  minds  that  they  neglected  to 
comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

14630.  The  present  board  has  not  been  getting  on 
very  well  with  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Not  too 
weU. 

14631.  But  there  is  a minority  there  that  carries  the 
brains  ? — Yes. 

14632.  As  minorities  sometimes  do? — Generally  do. 

14633.  Are  you  aware  that  recently  £300  has  been 
spent  on  buildings  ? — No  ; I am  not  a Guardian  this 
year. 

14634.  Did  you  hear  that?— I heard  that.  I think 
there  can  be  evidence  before  the  inquiry  that  will 
prove  that. 

14635.  Are  you  aware  yourself  that  this  question  of 
amalgamation  has  been  up  several  times,  and  has  been 
considered  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  pre- 
viously by  the  Guardians  of  the  Granard  Union?  X 
am  aware  that  it  went  to  a test  twice. 

14636.  And  amalgamation  was  refused  to  be  carried 
out?— Yes ; and  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
occasion  when  the  Guardians,  by  a majority,  asked 
for  amalgamation  refused. 

14637.  Has  your  Urban  Council  considered  the  ques- 
tion ?— Yes. 

14638.  Have  they  passed  a resolution  one  way  or 
another — have  they  actually  passed  a resolution  on  the 
subject? — They  have. 

14639.  And  that  is,  opposing  amalgamation? — Yes. 

14640.  On  the  ground  you  have  stated? — Yes,  and 
other  grounds  as  well. 


A'j7 

14641.  On  the  general  question  of  amalgamation  of 
unions  in  this  county,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Com- 
mission being  in  favour  of  amalgamating  unions,  what 
arrangement  would  you  suggest? — I was  asked  by  the 
Urban  Council  as  a ratepayer  to  state  my  views,  which 
I forwarded  to  this  Commission  last  week,  and  I gave 
my  view  then  that  I would  recommend  a reformation 
of  the  present  Boards  of  Guardians  generally.  As  far 
as  I know  in  Granard  there  are  too  many  Guardians, 
and  the  work  cannot  be  done  efficiently.  I was  there 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  in  the  old  board,  and 
everything  went  on  very  smoothly  and  nicely ; I was 
there  for  three  years  under  the  new  Act,  and  there 
were  so  many  there  things  were  not  done  well  at  all. 

14642.  In  the  multiplicity  of  Councillors  there  is 
confusion? — Yes;  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
elected  Guardian  for  each  division  would  be  sufficient. 

I would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  clergy  should  have 
representation,  either  by  co-option  or  election,  because 
in  a matter  where  there  are  so  many  concerned  tho 
clergy  have  a good  deal  to  do  with  them,  and  I would 
say  that  the  clergy  of  all  churches  should  have  a say 
in  the  arrangements  of  all  the  unions ; and,  in  ad- 
dition, I would  say  that  it  would  be  only  fair  to  large 
ratepayers,  such  as  magistrates,  in  the  union,  who 
always  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  these  things, 
that  half-a-dozen,  or  four,  of  the  local  magistrates 
should  be  co-opted  every  three  years  who  would  be  a 
useful  addition  to  the  boards. 

14643.  In  the  event  of  some  of  the  unions  being 
swept  away,  where  would  you  leave  unions  in  this 
county  ? — As  I stated  to  tho  Commission,  I am  not  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  at  all.  I would  like  that 
every  union  should  be  kept,  because  they  are  wanted 
in  their  own  district.  But  I would  say  there  should 
be  one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south  division  of 
the  county ; and  if  any  union  was  done  away  with 
Longford,  I thought,  could  better  afford  to  be  done 
away  with,  owing  to  having  railways  and  water-power, 
and  they  could  turn  their  businesses  into  factories. 
In  Ballymalion  or  Granard  there  is  no  room  for  fac- 
tories— there  are  no  rivers  and  no  modes  of  conveyance. 
Anything  you  do  with  the  workhouse  in  Longford 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council  They 
meet  here  monthly,  and  they  could  arrange  to  carry 
on  factories  and  works  in  the  town,  with  its  large 
population  of  working  people. 

14644.  And  the  Longford  Workhouse  would  make  a 
suitable  auxiliary  asylum? — Quite  so,  or  factory. 

14645.  You  think  it  would  be  a better  arrangement 
to  have  a workhouse  in  each  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
county? — Quite  so. 

14646.  If  Granard  were  swept  away  you  would  have 
the  two  union  workhouses  in  one  Parliamentary 
division  of  the  county  ? — Yes  ; but  then  Ballymahoxr 
and  Granard  take  in  a small,  fringe  of  the  surrounding 
counties,  and  if  they  were  taken  away,  not  alone  would 
the  poor  of  Longford  suffer,  but  the  poor  we  have  from- 
Cavan  -would  also  suffer  inconvenience  more  than  we 
do,  because  they  would  have  to  go  longer  distances. 

14647.  Do  you  think  that  the  carrying  out  of  the- 
suggestions  you  have  made,  of  bringing  in  clergymen 
of  all  denominations  and  some  magistrates  into  the 
boards,  as  at  present  constituted,  would  lead  to  har- 
mony at  the  meetings  of  these  boards? — I do ; I have 
experience,  too;  of  course,  I have  no  experience  of 
clergymen ; but  I really  think  that  when  they  are.- 
eligible  in  England  and  Scotland  for  those  boards,  we- 
should  have  them,  too.  They  are  very  useful,  and 
have  a wholesome  influence  on  the  people. 

14648.  You  think  it  would  lead  to  harmony  at  the 
board  meetings? — That  is  my  opinion. 

14649.  Do  yon  think  the  qualification  of  Guardians 
and  District  Councillors  is  quite  sufficient? — I would 
say  they  should  have  a rateable  qualification.  I 
would  like  to  have  men  of  sound  judgment  and  cool- 
ness and  responsibility  spending  the  money  of  the 
ratepayers. 

14650.  Mr.  T.  W.  Delany. — I appear  for  the  Long- 
ford Rural  District  Council,  and  we  think  somewhat 
differently  from  Mr.  Reilly.  I would  like  to  ask  him 
a few  questions.  You  take  a great  interest  in  this 
matter  of  amalgamation? — Yes ; I was  always  opposed 
to  it 

14651.  You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  grounds  that 
induced  the  Local  Government  Board  not  to  give  way 
to  the  suggestion  of  amalgamation  on  the  last  occasion 
was  the  fact  that  the  Guardians  of  Granard  were 
opposed  to  it?— Yes ; that  is  quite  true. 
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14652.  You  have  told  the  Commission,  I think,  that 
the  Guardians,  by  resolution,  have  changed  their 
minds  1 — Yea. 

14653.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  that  was  a resolu- 
tion come  to  after  notice  to  the  Guardians  to  attend  ? — 
I don’t  know  that. 

14654.  But  there  is  no  question  about  it  that  the 
present  Board  of  Guardians  is  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion?— I don’t  say  that  the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  are. 

14655.  Has  that  resolution  been  rescinded? — It  has 
not. 

14656.  Your  view  is  that  Longford,  if  there  is  to  be 
amalgamation  at  all,  should  be  done  away  with? — I 
don’t  say  that ; but  I say  Longford  would  be  the  most 
suitable  house  to  turn  into  a factory  or  asylum. 

14657.  Would  not  that  place  these  two  unions  of 
Granard  and  Ballyinahon  at  least  twenty  miles  apart? 
— No;  Ballymalion  comes  in  within  a mile  of  Edge- 
worthstown. 

14658.  I am  speaking  of  the  houses? — They  would 
be  sixteen  miles  apart. 

14659.  And  that  is  greater,  I take  it,  than  the  fur- 
thest point  any  portion  of  the  Union  of  Longford  is 
from  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

14660.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  furthest 
point  in  the  Longford  Union  from  the  workhouse? — • 
Oh,  I don’t  know  anything  about  Longford  Union  at 
all. 

14661.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  it  was  fifteen 
miles? — I would — Irish  miles. 

14662.  You  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  the  fur- 
thest part  of  the  Granard  Union  from  the  workhouse 
is  only  seven  miles  ? — I am  not  sure  if  I said  that. 

14663.  I thought  so? — I said  Granard  Workhouse  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  union  and  I know  myself 
that  Rathowen  is  eight  miles.  I think  there  is  a point 
in  Ai-va  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Granard. 

14664.  How  far  is  the  farthest  portion  of  Moyne 
from  Granard — sixteen  miles? — Not  at  all ; not  ten. 
Arva  is  only  ten  miles  from  Granard,  and  Moyne  is 
not  as  far. 

14665.  Edgeworthstown  is  connected  with  Longford 
by  railway? — It  is. 

14666.  Ballinalee  is  only  six  miles  from  Longford? 
— Yes. 

14667.  Bunlaghy  is  within  one  and  a half  miles  from 
Ballinalee? — More ; about  three  miles. 

14668.  Is  it  the  distance  that  would  keep  the  Guar- 
dians from  attending? — Yes. 

14669.  How  many  Guardians  are  there  in  the  Work- 
house  of  Granard — I may  tell  yoil  there  are  ninety? — 
There  are  thirty-six  divisions,  and  each  division  has 
two- 

14670.  And  some  three? — No. 

14671.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  average 
attendance? — No. 

14672.  You  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  rates — 
Granard,  admittedly,  has  been  lower  than  Longford? 
— Always. 

14673.  Has  the  Workhouse  of  Granard  been  main- 
tained in  a proper  condition  of  efficiency? — Up  to  with- 
in the  last  year  or  two,  but  since  this  friction  com- 
menced it  was  neglected  a little. 

14674.  Is  the  dilapidated  condition  that  is  visible 
to  anyone  visiting  it  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  last 
eighteen  months  ? — To  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It 
might  he  in  better  order  than  it  is  now,  but  there  has 
been  a good  deal  of  money  spent  on  it  within  the  lost 
two  or  three  years. 

14675.  Have  you  visited  the  workhouse  recently?— 
No. 

14676.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much  should  be 
spent  on  it  to  put  it  in  a proper  state  of  repair? — I 
heard  it  said  about  £1,000. 

14677.  And  has  the  neglect  of  eighteen  months  in- 
duced that  condition  of  affairs? — It  is  more  than 
eighteen  months’  neglect. 

14678.  I want  to  know  how  long  it  is  neglected  ? — 
It  is  not,  in  .the  condition  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  hare  been  trying  to  get  it  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  hut  it  has  been  repaired  several  times 
during  that  time. 

14679.  You  mean  it  has  been  tinkered.  Has  any 
proper  attempt  been  made  to  put  this  into  up-to-date 
repair?— Yes  ; I think  there  is  an  engineer  here  will 


14680.  The  engineer  has  made  manv  estimate 
of  which  have  been  carried  out?— I think  tl-itf  ’ ,none 
j Did  I°»  h«r  of  Major 

14682.  Were  they  ever  carried  out?— Yes  , 

them.  The  engineer  will  tell  you  that.  ’ me  0 

14683.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  resolutions  of 
Board  of  Guardians  that  they  would  not  for  Loral 
years  cany  out  any  repairs  ?-No ; I heard  that  C 
would  not  put  the  house  m repair  until  the  *£* 
W0,UAdn>er*nally  decided  as  to  amalgamation  or  not 
14684.  Then  they  were  always  fearing  amalgamation 
m Granard?— Not  always;  only  within  the  last  ten 
or  three  years.  0 

Chairman. — -1868  was  the  first. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — 1866  was  the  first  proposal. 

14685.  Mr.  Dclany.— Long  before  I was  born  thev 
were  thanking  of  breaking  up  that  union?— Oh  no- 
you  were  bom  before  that.  It  was  Lord  Longford 
asked  that  first  change,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
objected,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  backed  them 
up.  The  next  thing  that  turned  up  was  when  the 
Cavan  County  Council  demanded  their  five  divisions 
and  when  that  was  under  consideration  the  Local 
Government  Board  caused  an  inquiry  to  see  if  it  would 
be  desirable  to-  break  up  the  union.  While  that  was 
pending  no  repairs  were  done.  I may  say  further  that 
I attribute  that  neglect  to  some  extent  to  the  formation 
of  the  present  Board  of  Guardians  ; everything  was 
done  before  that  as  it  was  required ; there  was  no 
friction  as  to  repairs  or  anything  else  ; it  was  all  pro- 
perly carried  out,  but  the  new  board  are  rather  extra- 
economising,  and  they  don’t  like  to  spend  too  much 
money. 

14686.  They  like  to  lose  the  ship.  I take  it  from  you 
tliat  whatever  happens  you  would  like  the  present 
board  reformed? — I was  speaking  of  Granard  specially, 
but  this  is  a general  reform. 

14687.  Then  you  admit  things  are  not  going  on  as 
they  ought  to  go,  and  as  business  men  would  conduct 
them  in  Granard? — I admit  they  are  going  on  very 
well,  but  they  might  he  better. 

14688.  You  say  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  Granard 
Union  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  poor;  how 
would  it  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  poor ; do  you  mean 
that  if  any  of  them  got  stricken  with  sickness  it  would 
take  a long  time  to-  get  them  into  Longford,  supposing 
our  theory  was  carried  out? — I mean  that  too. 

14689.  Or  do  you  mean  that  there  is  not  proper 
accommodation  in  the  shape  of  relieving  officers?— I 
don’t  mean  that ; _ I mean  solely  that  from  the  number 
of  poor  in  the  union  and  those  small  towns  that  if  the 
workhouse  was  changed  to  Longford  it  would  incon- 
venience all  these  poor  people  seriously. 

14690.  You  mean  that  if  they  had  to  take  shelter  in  a 
workhouse  they  would  have  further  to  go? — Yes;  and 
other  things  too. 

14691.  The  breaking  up  of  the  union  would  involve 
the  sending  of  the  Cavan  portions  to  Cavan  and  the 
Westmeath  portions  to  Mullingar? — -Yes;  and  by  that 
people  in  these  villages — Fine  a is  in  Westmeath,  over 
twenty  Irish  miles  from  Mullingar — people  from  that 
district  would  suffer  seriously,  and  they  are  only  three 
or  three  and  a half  miles  from  Granard,  and  people  in 
the  County  Cavan— that  portion  near  Ihngford— would 
have  a longer  distance  to  go  to  Cavan  Workhouse  than 
to  Granard. 

14692.  Am  I not  right  in  saying  that  all  the  Guardians 
and  people  from  the  Cavan  district  want  to  go  to 
Cavan  ? — No  ; you  are  not  right  in  saying  that ; there 
are  some  in  favour  of  it. 

14693.  Am  I not  right  in  saying  the  majority?— Yes, 
you  are,  but  the  clergymen  and  priests  and  persons  of 
that  district  have  written  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  against  the  amalgamation  on  account  of  the  poor. 
I don’t  put  down  the  Guardians  for  knowing  everything. 

14694.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  people  are 
in  the  workhouse  from  Finea,  or  that  there  are  any?—* 
I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

14695.  Who  are  the  District  Councillors  for  Kil- 
cogy  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

14696.  Are  they  in  favour  of  amalgamation?— One  or 
two  of  them. 

14697.  Is  there  any  public  board  in  the  Granard  dis- 
trict in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  Granard  Union 
except  the  Urban  Council? — I don’t  know  what  you 
mean  by  public  board. 

14698.  You  are  a public  man,  and  you  know  boards 
composed  of  men  elected  by  the  public ; i*  there  any 
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. A„rli  nf  that  character  in  the  Granard  district  against 
amalgamation  except  the  Urban  Council  of  Granard?— 
lean  only  speak  for  my  own  board. 

14699  Then  do  vou  admit  that  there  is  not: — l aont 
j„,it  that’;  I am  only  speaking  of  the  Urban  Council. 

14700.  How  many  public  boards  are  there  m 

Granard  ?-I  don’t  know. 

14701.  The  Granard  Guardians  are  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamation 1— On  several  occasions  they  have  passed  con- 
trary resolutions  ; that  last  one  was  on  account  of  the 

^ 14702  ^Chairman. — Did  the  Granard  Rural  District 
mss  any  resolution?— Not  that  I know  of;  you  have 
the  Chairman  of  that  Board  here,  and  there  is  one  of 
the  Guardians  here  too.  . 

Mr.  Muldoon.— I thmk  the  District  Councillors 
thought  the  Guardians  were  quite  sufficient  to  deal  with 
that  ' the  Guardians  embrace  the  three  districts. 

14703  Mr.  Delany. — You  complain  of  the  state  of  the 
roads  in  the  Granard  Union?— I did  not  make  any 
serious  complaint ; they  are  not  good. 

14704.  Is  that  due  to  a want  of  proper  contracts ; is 
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as  well  as  the  workhouse0 — I won’t  answer  that  ques-  

tion. 

14705.  You  have  a compiainfc  of  the  roads  of  Keiuy. 
Granard  ; you  cannot  explain  it? — No;  I have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  roads ; it  is  not  for  me  to  complain  of 
the  roads. 

14706.  Mr.  Muldoon. — 'Were  you  present  at  the  In- 
quiry held  by  Major  Rutledge  Fair  in  July,  1901? — 

Yes. 

14707.  Did  yon  see  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Delany  there 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Granard  Guardians  against 
amalgamation? — I did  indeed ; it  was  I helped  to 
employ  him. 

14708.  Have  all  these  people  changed  their  mind, 
including  Mr.  Delany  and  the  Guardians? — I don’t 
think  so. 

14709.  And  don’t  you  remember  how  successful  they 
were  in  opposing  amalgamation  and  convincing  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  it  was  wrong? — That  is 
public  property ; through  the  eloquence  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Delany. 


Mr.  Francis  Reilly,  j.p.,  examined. 


14710.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Are  you  a member  of  the 
Urban  District  Council  of  Granard — the  Chairman  ? — : 
Yes. 

14711.  How  long  have  you  been  an  Urban  District 
Councillor?— About  seventeen  years. 

14712.  And  you  know  the  feelings  of  the  local  people 
well? — Yes. 

14713.  Do  you  believe  the  local  people  are  opposed 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Granard  Workhouse? — Yes; 
entirely  opposed. 

14714.  Are  you  yourself  opposed  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Granard  Workhouse  ? — Yes  ; I am. 

14715.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  ? 
—I  heard  it  all,  and  endorse  it. 

14716.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a mistake  and 
unwise  to  dissolve  the  Granard  Workhouse? — I think 


it  would  be  a great  mistake  in  the  interests  of  the  Mr-  Francis 
poor.  . Reilly. 

14717.  And  that  the  Guardians  would  not  come  in 
from  that  distance  to  Longford? — You  would  have  none 
of  them  scarcely. 

14718.  And  you  don’t  believe  it  would  be  a financial 
gain  to  Granard? — I think  it  would  be  a loss  to 
Granard. 

14719.  Nobody  suggests  that  it  would  be  a gain  to 
Granard  ? — Nobody. 

Mr.  Delany. — Except  the  moral  effect. 

14720.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Do  you  think  you  would  gain 
anything  from  the  moral  effect? — I don’t  think  so. 

14721.  Mr.  Delany.— ‘When  you  speak  of  local 
opinion  I suppose  you  refer  to  the  people  of  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Granard? — Yes. 


Mr.  Eugene  O’Reilly  examined. 


14722.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Are  you  a member  of  the 
Granard  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

14723.  And  of  the  District  Council  No.  1? — Yes. 

14724.  How  long  have  you  been  a Guardian  ? — About 
five  years. 

14725.  Where  do  you  live? — 'Five  miles  from 
Granard — near  Ballinalee. 

14726.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Granard  Union? — Yes. 

14727.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  breaking  up  of  it? — 
Yes. 

14728.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Guar- 
dians when  it  was  considered? — Yes. 

14729.  And  there  was  a minority  of  twenty-one 
against  the  dissolution  of  the  union? — Yes. 

14730.  How  do  you  account  for  the  resolution  having 
been  carried? — The  greater  part  of  the  Guardians  were 
not  in  on  that  day,  and  then  there  was  a majority  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  union. 

1473L  How  many  members  in  the  total  board? — 
About  seventy-six. 

14732.  And  fifty-three  were  present,  and  some  of 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  it  were  from  the  Cavan 
district? — Yes;  the  greater  part  were  from  Cavan. 

14733.  Do  you  believe  that  a majority  of  the  entire 
Board,  if  they  were  all  present,  would  be  in  favour  of 
retaining  Granard  Union  as  it  stands  ? — Yes,  I do. 

14734.  They  were  not  in  favour  of  amalgamation  in 
1902? — They  were  not. 

14735.  Was  the  question  then  considered  by  them 
also? — I think  so. 

14736.  And  they  engaged  counsel  and  solicitor  to 
oppose  the  amalgamation? — Yes. 

14737.  You  think  that  if  the  Union  of  Granard  was 
broken  up  the  Guardians  could  not  be  induced  to  come 
into  Longford?— Yury  few. 

14738.  They  would  not  undertake  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money? — They  would  not  come  the  journey. 

14739.  And  it  would  lead  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  country  altogether  ?— Yes. 

*4740.  Some  portions  then  of  the  Union  of  Longford 
Fould  be  very  far  away  from  the  town? — Yes. 


14741.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  miles?— It  would,  be  Mr,  Eugene 
more,  I think.  O Reilly. 

14742.  And  these  people  have  no  connection  in  the 
way  of  markets  or  fairs,  or  any  other  business,  with 
Longford?— No ; no  connection  at  all. 

14743.  Would  they  have  any  means  of  getting  in  by 
railway  ?— Part  of  them  would,  at  Ballywillan. 

14744.  How  far  would  that  be  from  you? — 'About 
twelve  miles. 

14745.  And  how  far  would  Longford  he  from  you  ? — 

About  six  miles. 

14746.  You  don’t  consider  there  would  be  any  finan- 
cial gain,  at  all  events,  to  Granard  from  the  breaking" 
up  of  the  union? — 'I  do  not. 

14747.  You  know  the  workhouse  in  Granard? — Yes. 

14748.  What  condition  is  it  in  now  ?— It  is  in  very 
fair  condition ; it  could  be  made  better. 

14749.  Have  the  Guardians  been  expending  money- 
upon  it  lately? — They  have  expended  £250'  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  according  to  my  opinion. 

14750.  Is  Granard  also  the  meeting  place  for  three 
District  Councils  ?— Yes. 

14751.  And  the  representatives  have  to  attend  these 
meetings  monthly? — Yes. 

14752.  Were  you  present  at  the  inquiry  before 
Major  Ruttledge-Fair  ? — No. 

14753.  In  the  event  of  the  Commission  reporting  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  of  unions  generally  in  the 
county,  what  would  you  recommend  should  be  the  work- 
house  arrangements  in  the  County  of  Longford? — There 
are  more  facilities  for  factories  in  Longford  than  there 
are  about  Granard. 

14754.  You  think  Granard,  as  a centre,  should  be 
maintained  under  any  circumstances? — I think  so. 

14755.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Reilly 
on  this  general  question  ?— Yes ; I agree  with  him 
generally. 

14756.  Mr.  Delany. — How  many  Guardians  do  you 
happen  to  know  altogether  are  in  the  union? — About 
seventy-five  or  seventy-six  ; I am  not  very  accurate. 

14757.  This  meeting  at  which  the  resolution  about 
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Feb.  17,  1904.  amalgamation  was  come  to,  that  was  a summoned  meet- 
— — ' mg? — Tea;  some  of  the  Guardians  got  summonses  and 

Mr.  Eugene  more  of  them  did  not. 

O’Reilly.  14758.  We  must  presume  that  all  got  it ; how  many 

turned  up? — Fifty-three. 

14759.  How  many  voted  for  amalgamation? — 1 sup- 
pose over  thirty. 

14760.  From  that  day  to  this  has  there  been  any 
deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  board  as  a whole  or 
of  those  who  were  present  at  that  meeting  to  rescind 
that  resolution? — Yes  ; there  was. 

14761.  With  what  result? — A failure. 

14762.  So  that  the  Guardians  as  a corporate  body  are 
in  favour  of  breaking  up  their  own  union? — Not  as  a 
whole. 

14763.  I mean  the  majority? — The  majority  that  was 
there  that  day,  but  not  the  majority  of  the  whole 
Board  of  Guardians. 

14764.  I asked  you  was  there  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  not  present  or  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  to  revise  that  result  on  a subsequent 
occasion  ? — There  was. 

14765.  Did  they  revise  it? — They  did  not. 

14766.  Was  there  a vote  on  it? — There  was. 

14767.  And  were  the  men  for  retaining  the  union 
beaten  again? — Yes. 

14768.  Are  you  a regular  attendant  ? — No. 

14769.  Are  you  aware  that  Major  Fair  from  time  to 
time  reported  in  language  expressive  and  forcible  on 
the  condition  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

14770.  Was  that  flattering  to  the  good  management 
of  the  Guardians? — Well,  no  ; I think  not. 


14771.  What  have  the  Guardians  done  to  a.  • 

w‘itiag  te  “ “ ' -ft 


14772.  A.  a i natter  of  fret,  did  not  ft.  B.»d  „ 
ne  after  time  pass  a resolut;on  rmt  t.  0 


Guardians  time  a 


a halfpenny  on  the  house? — No.  *’°n  not  to  spend 

14773  Did  they  ever  instruct  Mr.  Thompson  to 
estimates  of  what  ought  to  be  done?-&v£i 

14774  Did  they  ever  carry  out  any  of  his  works? 

Some  of  them.  1 

14775.  Can  you  put  your  finger  on  one  work 
canned  out? — I cannot.  • 

y 14776.  Have  you  gone  through  the  house  yourself  ?_ 

14777.  Have  you  seen  its  condition?— I have  not  been 
through  the  house  these  two  years. 

Mr.  Muldnnn. — tAs  I understand,  you  admit  that  the 
majority  of  the  present  Guardians  are  a bad  lot? 

Mr.  Dclany. — Don’t  put  it  that  way. 

14778.  Mr.  Muldoon— Mr  Delany’s  clients  of  two 
years  ago  have  done  nothing  he  says  to  put  the  house 
in  order  ? — I believe  so. 

14779.  And  in  passing  this  resolution  they  have  com- 
mitted  suicide  to  save  themselves  from  slaughter?— I 
cannot  answer  that. 

14780.  Chairman.— One  of  your  objections  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Granard  Union  is  the  fear  that  it 
would  lead  to  higher  rates? — Yes. 

14781.  If  you  were  satisfied  that  the  rates  would  not 
be  raised,  but  might  be  lowered,  would  that  change 
your  mind  at  all  ? — No. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Maoken. 


Mr.  Patrick  Macken  examined. 


14782.  Mt.  Muldoon. — Are  you  Chairman  of  the 
Granard  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

14783.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  position?— 
About  two  years. 

14784.  Were  you  present  when  the  Guardians  passed 
this  resolution  dissolving  their  union? — Yes. 

14785.  Did  you  vote  against  it? — Yes. 

14786.  You  think  the  dissolution  of  the  Granard 
Union  would  not  work  well  for  the  ratepayers  of  the 
union  ? — Certainly  ; I believe  we  would  have  an  increase 
of  the  rates. 

14787.  How  many  Guardians  have  you  in  the  union? 
— Seventy-six,  I think. 

14788.  And  there  were  fifty-three  voted  on  that  occa- 
sion ?--Yes. 

14789.  Is  it  your  impression  now  that  really  a majo- 
rity of  the  Guardians  would  be  opposed  to  it  if  they 
were  present  and  discussed  the  question  ? — If  they  were 
all  present ; I would  not  be  able  to  give  you  an  answer. 

14790.  On  previous  occasions  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation has  been  considered  by  them  ? — Yes. 

14791.  And  they  then  were  opposed  to  it? — Yes. 

14792.  One  of  the  applications  was  successfully  re- 
sisted by  Mr.  Delany? — Yes  • at  a special  inquiry. 

14793.  Do  you  reinember  anything  of  a protest  being 
signed  in  the  union  against  amalgamation? — Yes  ; I 
recollect  it. 

14794.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — I think  in  10OL 

14795.  And  a majority  of  them  signed  that  protest? — ■ 
Yes. 

14706.  Do  you  think,  in  the  event  of  the  Granard 
Union  being  dissolved,  that  the  Guardians  would  come 
into  the  Longford  Workhouse  to  the  weekly  meetings  to 
•discharge  their  duties? — They  could  not  come  except  at 
great  inconvenience.  It  is  very  seldom  they  would 
-•come,  I am  sure. 

14797.  And  as  matters  at  present  stand  Granard 
■Union  is  much  lower  rated  than  Longford  ? — Yes  ; since 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  we  are  work- 
ing at  least  7 d.  in  the  £ cheaper  in  Granard  than  in 
Longford. 

14798.  Chairman. — Is  that  for  Poor  Law  or  other 
purposes  ? — General  rates. 

14799.  Mr.  Muldoon. — For  poor  rate  alone  do  you 
happen  to  know  the  figures? — The  average  for  the  last 
three  years  for  poor  rate  alone  would  be  5 d.  in  Granard 
and  7 \d.  in  'Longford,  and  6£d.  in  Ballymahon ; that  is 
all  round. 

14800.  Therefore  there  would  be  a disadvantage  in 
amalgamating  with  Longford  as  things  stand?— -I  be- 
lieve so. 

1480L  Do-  you  think  there  would  further  be  some  dis- 
advantage as  regards  the  bringing  of  the  sick  and  desti- 
tute poor  into  Longford?— I am  quiet  certain  of  that. 


14802.  During  your  chairmanship  have  any  improve- 
ments been  made  in  the  workhouse  buildings?— Yell, 
there  have  been  some. 

14803.  Some  money  has  been  spent  upon  it ; how 
much  do  you  happen  to  know?— Well,  it  is  variable; 
from  £100  to  £200  ; and  I know  that  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  spend  some  more  if  things  would  settle  down. 

14804.  A little  friction,  as  we  happen  to  know,  has 
been  going  on  there  for  some  time? — Yes. 

14805.  And  you  have  had  more  than  one  inquiry  ?- 
Yes. 

14806.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  this  friction  and 
trouble  that  have  prevented  the  Guardians  from  attend- 
ing to  put  their  house  in  order? — I am  quite  sure  it 
was. 

14807.  At  the  present  time  the  town  of  Granard  is 
the  meeting  place  for  three  District  Councils? — 'Yes. 

14808.  And  these  three  District  Councils  meet  there 
monthly? — Yes;  oftener  sometimes. 

14809.  And  it  is  also  a Quarter  Sessions  town  and 
market  town  ? — Yes. 

14810.  And  the  people  mostly  of  the  entire  union 
have  business  which  brings  them  to  the  town  of 
Granard  ? — Yes. 

14811.  And  very  few  of  them  would  have  any  connec- 
tion in  any  way  with  Longford  ; would  have  no  occasion 
to  come,  or  rarely  an  occasion  to  come,  to  Longford?— 
Very  seldom. 

14812.  You  are  quite  sure  that  the  Guardians  would 
be  very  unwilling  to  come  to  Longford  weekly— to 
meetings  of  tlie  Longford  Board  of  Guardians  in  the 
event  of  amalgamation? — I speak  for  myself  in  that 
respect ; I could  not  come,  nor  I would  not  be  a Guar- 
dian for  my  division  if  I had  to  come  to  Longford. 

14813.  Chairman. — Is  your  residence  in  the  County 
Longford? — Yes;  two  miles  from  Ballinalee.  I lire 
within  four  miles  of  Granard  and  eight  Irish  miles  from 
Longford.  , 

14814.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Were  you  present  at  Major 
Ruttledge-Fair's  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

14815.  Did  you  give  evidence? — No. 

14816.  Were  you  then  Chairman  of  the  Guardians?— 
No. 

14817.  The  Local  Government  Board  after  that  in- 
quiry decided  against  touching  the  Granard  Union?— 

14818.  Except  the  frictional  trouble  in  the  GrmaiJ 
Workhouse,  which  has  since  taken  place,  has  anytning 
happened  to  alter  the  circumstances  which  tne 
existed? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  _ , . 

14819.  You  think  amalgamation  as  it  was  nnde 
able  then,  would  still  be  so  ? — I believe  so.  , _ , , 

14820.  Mr.  Dclany.— You  were  at  the  inquiry  teia 
by  Major  Fair  in  Granard ; was  there  any  comm 
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iip  continued  refusal  of  the  Guardians  to  14846.  But  beyond  this  grave,  can  you  toll  us  any-  Peh_  17i  1904. 
then  °u  th  at  Granard  ?— Comment  by  thing  else  that  Dr.  Kenny  complained  of  that  you  car-  — . 

spend  money  on  nne  rje(j  OU£? — There  are  apartments  being  fitted  up  which  air.  Patrick 

any  person?— I don’t  recollect.  are  going  to  cost  us  £15.  . Mackeu. 

S Was  U suggested  that  the  house  was  not  main-  14847.  How  long  has  that  apartment  been  madila- 
14822.  yes.  pidated  condition?— We  did  not  require  it  ever  before  ; 

tsimd  as  it  g faj.  back  1902?— 1901.  certain  parties  were  removed  out  of  the  infirmary  that 

Von  were  a Guardian  during  that  time?—  we  had  to  fix  up  this  apartment  for,  and  we  are  doing 
1482a.  i it  for  them  very  well. 

ime  you  were  elected— I presume  14848.  You  don’t  give  an  opinion  what  the  whole 
,r  the  passing  of  the  Local  Govern-  Guardians,  if  they  were  present,  might  do,  but  you 


a Guardian  during  that  time?— 


iJibW  From  the  time  you  were  elected— I presume  14848.  You  don’t  give  an  opinion  what  t 
l4~L  elected  after  the  passing  of  the  Local  Govern-  Guardians,  if  they  were  present,  might  do, 

you  were  roag—from  that  time  on  to  the  present  admit  the  result  of  the  summoned  board  is 
2.ent the  reports  of  Major  Fair,  on  the  condition  of  the  of  amalgamation?— Yes  ; the  majority 
toTthnL  that  the  house  was  in  a dilapidated  14849.  I think  you  have  told  us  that  the  av. 
workhouse,  on  jan(j  in  Granard  has  been  5 d.  since  the  f 


C°i4826nWiU  you  tell  this  Commission  what  the  Guar- 
dians have  done  to  repair  that  state?— We  did  a lot  of 

K 14827.  Give  me  the  particulars  of  any  one  repair  ? — 
They  were  temporary  repairs ; we  did  not  do  any  per- 
manent improvements.  . , , . _ . . 

14828.  I suppose  when  the  wind  blew  off  the  slates 


14849.  I think  you  have  told  us  that  the  average  rate 
on  land  in  Granard  has  been  5 d.  since  the  passing  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  and  in  Longford  7 ; there 
was  a slight  disparity  in  the  Agricultural  Grant  in 
Aid  ; do  you  know  the  average  grant  on  buildings  in  the 
Longford  and  Granard  Unions  ? — I don’t  recollect,  sir  ; 
but  I know  we  in  Granard  are  working  at  a disadvan- 
tage in  that  respect  for  the  Guardians  of  that  day  struck 
an  insufficient  rate,  and  we  are  suffering  since  then. 

14850.  So  that  the  Granard  Guardians  have  always 


nut  them  on,  and  when  the  windows  were  broken  14850.  So  that  the  Granard  Guardians  liave  always 
i rifractorv  paupers  you  had  them  renewed  ; have  you  been  in  need  of  a little  refoini?  Probably. 

K ofa  permanent  character  to  put  this  14851.  Do  you  know  now  what  any  reasonable  mam 
J"  , Gmirdimi.  hive  mused  a raoln-  with  a little  feeling:  about  linn  for  the  condition  of  hi. 

— K is  on  the  bSoks,  to  enpend  close  on  £1,000  iieighWs-whiit  an,-  readable  man  would  rewire 
Wa  have  it  in  our  minds  to  »et  a loan,  to  be  done  in  the  Granard  Union  to  put  it  in  order?— 

on  the  ho  ■ improvements  if  we  were  sure  Well,  I don’t  think  I would  be  able  to  go  into  that. 

HTtS t top St  KS  Iffe  Wonld  it  cost  a couple  of  thousand  pounds^ 

'Til  m’waEoaS  t¥t  ilTotTe'“°1“t'‘'n  to  SShtad  that  would  he  to  bring  it  into  a condition 

me  the  da5  Tit ; was  it  that  it  ought  to  he  intoA  am  with  jou  there 


*14830.  Could  you  give  me  the  date  of  it;  was  it 
before  or  after  the  inquiry  held  last  March  or  April?— 
It  was  since  the  inquiry.  ...... 

14831.  Has  anything  been  done  to  expend  it  ? — No  ; 
in  fact  we  were  forbidden  to  expend  any  money  until 
after  this  Commission  would  sit. 


14854.  Has  the  workhouse  been  continually  neglected 
in  proper  repairs? — Well,  I believe  there  should  be 
more  done  with  it. 

14855.  Is  it  the  case  of  not  doing  a stitch  m time  ?— 


&?“fTh;r“h.«  the  mind,  of  the  few  l«fc.  So  I may  take  it  if  the  hops. 

$*kSor  .air 

togetrepairs  done?— Not  since  thafi  R1 1^58  If  the  rates  were  not  to  be  increased  would 

hich  it  was  allowed  to  get  into?-Ob,  yes ; he  com-  to  the  poor  and  sick  and  to  the  majority  of  the  Guar 

s.Thi’t  'r“dZr:.TS.;  sl 

,ents  ? — Well,  there  were  so  many  things  asked  to  be  poor  to  the  workhouse  in  Grana 


which  it  was  allowed  to  get  into  ? — Ob,  yes ; he  com- 
plained of  that  for  six  or  seven  years  ; probably  ten. 

14837.  What  was  done  to  meet  the  doctor’s  require 
ments  ?— Well,  there  were  so  many  things  asked  to  be 
done  I don’t  know. 

14838.  I will  take  it  quietly  ; let  me  have  any  one 
thing  that  is  done? — Gould  you  ask  me  any  one  par- 
ticular thing? 

14839.  No,  I cannot ; you  are  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians ; you  tell  me  tlie  doctor  has  been 


14861.  Has  anything  been  done  to  improve  their  con- 
dition ?— About  a year  and  a half  ago  there  were  new 


da  wh"u  t*d  br"k“ 

in  the  shape  of  an  improvement  to  the  house? — I know  down  m the  se 

that  he  complained  about  not  having  a trained  nurse  14863.  Of  course  you  have  not  considered  the  ques- 
there.  tion  of  what  effect  divisional  rating  would  have  on 

14840.  I don’t  know  that  that  is  a happy  subject  for  amalgamation?— Well,  I would  not  be  able  to  give  you 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  nor  do  I think  a loan  from  the  an  opinion  on  that ; for  my  part  the  division  which  1 


Board  of  Guardians  would  improve  it ; but  I want  to 
know  of  a structural  character? — He  complained  of  the 


epresent  would  rather  have  divisional  rating. 

14864.  As  to  the  inconvenience  of  men  coming  to 


floor  in  the  infirm  ward  being  in  a bad  state  ; that  has  rd  Union,  suppose  Mr.  Reilly's  theory  were 

been  repaired.  adopted  that  we  would  get  one  representative  from 

14841.  Was  that  since  the  inquiry  ?— Yes.  F electoral  division,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a 

14842.  Chairman. — You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  that  ^.ge  arrangement  ? W ould  that  be  in.  cn^e  we  were 

hasbeen  repaired?— 1 understand  so.  . going  to  be  amalgamated? 

™ ■ Sr,  “ * °°“ple  °£  W”1"  *S”  " 1«65.  Apmlg.m.tiop  or  no  .malgm ation  1-1  f»r  if 

Mr.  Delany. — -I  suppose  you  an  alluding  to  tie  you  were  going  to  be 
grave ; there  was  a famous  hole  called  the  grave  which  would  he  a bad  arrange  > wliereas  if  you 

las  been  filled  up.  would  centavo  to  come  once  in  a while,  whereas  n you 

Chairman.— But  there  were  only  loose  stones  thrown  had  only  one  be  would  not. 
into  it  _ 14866.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  you  have  too  many 

Witness. — I was  told  it  had  been  repaired,  but  I did  Guardians  in  Granard  1 — Yes. 

• i‘ myseU.  14867.  And  if  a number  of  them  found  it  convenient 

14843.  Chairman.— Don’t  you  ever  go  through  the  . ?_We  would  get  on  smoother, 

house ?_I  was  not  through  it  for  the  last  twelve  months,  to  stay  at  home  f we  wo  K 
14844.  Mr.  Delany.— May  I put  it  to  you,  you  were  so  14868.  And  if  they  had  to > ■ Unte^weSd 

disgusted  with  its  condition  you  did  not  want  to  see  it  chances  are  that  the  work  o t attend  • what  do 

again  ?-I  was  not  on  the  visiting  committee.  be  better  done  bemuse  fewer  would  attend  , what  do 

14845.  Have  you  a visiting  committee  that  does  not  you  say  to  that?  That  mig  ’ > . t 1^. 

visit? — I must  admit  that  they  do  not  visit  the  house  much  on  how  the  Longford 
as  often  as  they  should.  us.  o m 
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Feb.  17,  1904.  14869.  Axe  not  the  Longford  Guardians  all  respect- 

— _ able  men  -who  do  everything  right? — I have  no  fault  to 

Mr.  Patrick  find  with  them. 

Macken.  . 14870.  Of  course  the  presence  of  three  District  Coun- 

cil meetings  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  every  Monday 
at  Granard  is  a consideration  for  the  townspeople? — 1 
Well,  of  oourse,  it  is ; there  are  few  of  us  Guardians 
leave  Granard  without  spending  less  or  more. 

14871.  Mr.  Muldoon. — As  I understand,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  have  made  a minute  to  spend  £1,000  on  the 
workhouse,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
asked  them  to  stay  their  hand  ? — Yes. 

14872.  And  you,  personally,  and  the  people  you  re- 
present are  willing  to  incur  the  additional  expenditure 


bi  put  the  buildings  in  proper  repair  J_A,  , , 

I believe  they  are.  1 “"W 


who  arc  on  their  way.  I would  like  to  put  in  mf? 
of  the  evidence  given  at  Major  Ru Wedge-Fair’*  •K" 

and  the  letter  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
am  sure  you  will  have,  and  I also  put  in  th»  1 
addressed  to  the  Olerk  of  the  Granard  Union  • T i® 
also  a report  upon  the  question  of  rates  afiectinv 
three  unions  of  the  county  made  and  signed 
Edgeworth,  who  will  verify  it  later  on  in  the  ho?  w 
who  is  Secretary  of  the  County  Council  here.  ’ 1 


Mr.  John 
Pettit. 


Mr.  John  Pettit  examined. 


14875.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Council  of  Longford  ? — Yes. 

14874.  And  a member  of  the  Urban  Council  of 
Granard  1 — I am  not ; I was. 

14875.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Granard. 

14876.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Granaxd  Union  with  Longford  ? — Yes. 

14877.  You  are  opposed  to  that? — Yes. 

14878.  As  a large  ratepaper  of  the  district?— Yes. 

14879.  And  you  don’t  think  it  would  work  out  use- 
fully for  the  ratepayers  of  the  Granard  Union?— (No; 
nor  for  the  poor. 

14880.  Do  you  think  it  would  also  result  in  that  dis- 
trict being  practically  unrepresented  upon  the  Board  at 
Longford? — It  would  be  practically  disfranchised. 

14881.  The  people  could  not  attend? — [No. 

14882.  And  how  do  you  say  it  would  affect  the  desti- 
tute poor? — Supposing  Granard  was  amalgamated  with 
Longford  there  are  parts  of  the  Granard  Union  twenty 
statute  miles  from  Longford ; the  conveyance  of  a 
sick  person  for  twenty  miles  would  be  rather  a difficult 
operation,  because  there  is  no  direct  railway  communi- 
cation. 

14883.  There  are,  I believe,  in  the  Granard  Union  a 
number  of  small  populous  centres  where  there  are  a 
great  number  of  poor  ? — Yes. 

14884.  And  the  Granard  Workhouse  lies  at  the  pre- 
sent time  very  convenient  to  them  ? — Yes. 

14885.  There  would  be  a great  difficulty  in  the  transit 
of  those  from  Edgewortlistown,  Finea,  Coole,  Scrabby, 
Bunlahy,  and  Ballinalee  ? — Edgeworthstown  is  wrong, 
but  the  others  are  right. 

14886.  There  are  a great  number  of  poor  in  all  these 
places? — There  are. 

14887.  And  the  Granard  Union  lies  convenient  to 
them  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  no  other  union  near  them. 

14888.  At  the  present  time  the  poor  rate  in  Granard 
is  lower  than  it  is  in  any  of  the  unions  of  this  county  ? 
— The  poor  rate  in  Granard  is  B^d.  under  Longford. 

14889.  Granard  is  a good  market  town,  a fair  town, 
and  the  Quarter  Sessions  meets  there? — Yes. 

14890.  And  three  local  District'  Councils  meet  there 
monthly? — Yes. 

14891.  And  the  Guardians  and  the  District  Councils 
are  the  same  ? — Yes. 

14892.  And  it  would  be  a great  inconvenience  to  have 
them  meet  as  Guardians  in  Longford  and  as  District 
Councillors  in  Granard  ?— It  would. 

. 14893.  Were  you  present  at  Major  Ruttledge-Fair’s 
inquiry  ? — Yes. 

14894.  Did  you  give  evidence  at'  it? — No. 

14895.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  Local  Government 


Board,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  decided  that  there 
should  not  be  any  amalgamation  ? — Yes. 

14896.  You  know  the  feelings  of  the  local  people  U 
Yes,  pretty  well. 

14897.  Do  you  think  they  are  generally  opposed  to 
amalgamation  ?— Well,  there  are  peculiar  circumstances 
at  present.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  friction  going 
on  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  Guardians  seem  to  have 
got  frightened,  and  they  are  crying  out  for  amalgama- 
tion, without,  I think,  seeing  what  its  effect  would  be. 

14898.  Its  effect  on  the  finances  of  the  union  or  the 
poor.  Did  you  think  the  ratepayers,  as  apart  from 
the  precious  representatives  of  the  poor  in  the  Guar- 
dians, are  opposed  to  amalgamation  ?— Certainly, 

14899.  You  are  a large  ratepayer  in  the  district? 

Not  very  large. 

14900.  What  is  your  valuation  ? — About  £120. 

14901.  Mr.  Delany. — I suppose  you  are  aware  that 
the  Guardians  of  the  Granard  Union  for  a long  time 
have  been  allowing  the  workhouse  premises  to  get  into 
disrepair? — Yes,  I have  heard  that. 

14902.  And  in  fact  have  not  been  spending  money 
that  any  reasonable  being  would  spend  in  keeping  die 
house  right  ? — I have  heard  it  alleged. 

14903.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  it?— I don’t 
know  anything  about  it. 

14904.  Have  you  ever  been  through  the  workhouse?— 
I have  been  through  it,  but  not  lately.  I have  not  been 
through  it  for  the  last  ten  years. 

14905.  Was  it  beginning  to  go  wrong  then? — I am 
not  an  expert  in  workhouses. 

14906.  I think  you  made  the  complaint  that  there 
would  be  a difficulty  about  the  Guardians  coming  to 
Longford  ? — Yes. 

14907.  You  are  a member  of  the  County  Council?— 
Yes. 

14908.  Gentlemen  have  to  come  to  that  County  Corn- 
ell from  beyond  Granard  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Muldoon. — How  often? 

14909.  Mr.  Delany. — I presume  as  often  as  there  is  a 
, necessity — six  or  eight  times  a year? — Yes. 

14910.  And  the  work  is  done  efficiently  in  that  County 
Council  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that. 

14911.  Is  there  any  feeling  against  the  County  Coun- 
cil ? — No ; I have  heard  no  complaints. 

14912.  Do  you  hear  complaints  about  the  Granard 
Board  that  is  doing  its  work  at  home  ? — Yes. 

14913.  Do.  you  hear  anything  but  complaints  ?— Well, 
they  are  not  objects  of  admiration. 

14914.  I believe  complaints  are  made  about  every- 
thing in  the  Co.  Longford  ? — Oh,  yes. 

14915.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  about  the 
Local  Government  Board? — Oh,  yes. 


Mr.  John 
Maateraon. 


Mr,  John  Masterson  examined. 


14916.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council  of  Granard,  and  a Justice  of  the  Peace  ? — 
Yes. 

14917.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Granard  Union  ? — Yes. 

14918.  Are  yon  opposed  to  it  1 — Yes,  I am. 

14919.  You  think  it  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers  or  of  the  poor  ? — I don’t  think  it  would. 

14920.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pettit,  which 
has  just  been  given.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  agree 
with  that  evidence  ? — I do  very  fully. 

14921.  Has  your  District  Council  considered  the 
question  of  amalgamation? — Yes,  we  did. 

14922.  Did  you  pass  any  resolution  on  the  subject  1 — 
Yes,  but  that  is  some  time  ago. 


14923.  About  two  months  ago? — At  that  time  they 
were  at  war  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  but. 
they  are  not  now. 

14924.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  resolution  passed  f 
—In  favour  of  amalgamation. 

14925.  Did  they  authorise  you  to  give  evidence  before 
this  inquiry  upon  this  question  of  amalgamation?— 
Yes ; about  a fortnight  ago.  , 

14926.  Did  they  know  that  you  were  opposed  to  tne 
amalgamation? — Yes,  they  did.  I voted  against  it. 

14927.  Then  the  very  fact  that  they  nominated  you 
to  give  evidence  before  this  Commission  against  ama- 
gamation  means  that  they  have  changed  their  view  o 
two  months  ago? — Yes.  , ... 

14928.  Do  you  know  if  either  of  the  two  other  in  - 
t.rict  Councils  that  meet  there  have  passed  any  resoiu- 
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• nn  the  subject?— They  are  here  to-day  to  give  evi- 
£ce  and  they  are  in  favour  of  retaining  die  union  at 

G',?9Z9i'  4nd  you  are  aware  that  the  Urbao  Coandl  is 
' c retaining  the  union  at  Granard  ? — Yes. 

k»™ ,he  ‘“‘“S"  of  *he  1“*1  p“,p 

-S™,  DO  you  think  that  Guatdians  could  he  in- 
i jtn  come  to  Longford  m the  event  of  Granard 
amalgamated  with  this  union  1—1  don  t believe 
JfrSw<mW  Some  Guardians  reside  nearly  .twenty 
miles  away  beyond  Longford.  I have  twelve  divisions 
that  1 have  jotted  down  roughly.  Abbeylara  is 
w on  twenty  miles  from  here,  and  I firmly  believe 
Guardians  could  not  possibly  attend,  and  apart 
from  that  the  poor  would  find  it  impossible  to  come 
E here.  At  night,  or  other  times,  I don’t  see  how 
fever  cases  could  be  transferred  twenty  miles  across  the 
Etrv  If  you  amalgamate  the  workhouse  of  Gran- 
Td  Pam  afraid  we  could  not  convert  it  to  any  other 
ririroose,  because  we  have  no  water  power  in  Granard 
L Xv  have  in  Longford,  and,  of  course  there  are  too 
many  applications  in  at  the  present  time  for  industrial 
s-hools  or  technical  schools,  so  I would  be  very  much 
afraid  Granard  Workhouse  would  be  a white  elephant 
on  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers ; apart  from  that  our 
rates  would  increase  5 £&  in  the  £ if  amalgamated  with 

^14932.d'How  long  are  you  chairman  of  the  District 

Council?— Four  years.  . , . 

14933.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  about  the 
District  Council  ?— Not  a word. 

14934  That  is  the  only  body  of  which  we  have  heard 
of  which  there  have  been  no  complaints  ?— I never 

3iei4935f  Mr.’  Delany.— You  admit  now,  I think,  to- 
gether wiih  all  the  other  witnesses  we  have  had,  that 
the  Board  of  Guardians  at  a summoned  Board  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  amalgamation  ?— Yes. 

14936.  At  which  there  were  fifty-three  members  pre- 

4937.  Do  you  remember  the  Board  at  which  there 
were  three  gentlemen  appointed  to  attend  to  give  evi- 
dence here? — Yes.  , ™ , 

14938.  That  was  subsequent  to  the  resolution  1 — mat 
was  two  months  ago,  and  a reformation  has  taken  place 
there  since.  No  meeting  has  been  held  since,  except  the 
District  Council  meeting,  where  they  appointed  three 
members.  , _.  ..  , _ 

14939.  Are  you  a representative  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil to-day? — Yes.  ' . rm, 

14940.  You  don’t  represent  the  Guardians? — lhe 
Guardians  and  Council  are  all  one. 

14941.  How  many  members  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians are  in  the  District  Council  you  represent?— 
Something  like  fifty-four.  . . 

14942.  Did  they  come  to  a resolution  for  or  against 
on  the  question  of  amalgamation  ? — They  did ; they 
were  getting  annoyed  at  the  way  things  were  going  on 
in  Granard,  and  they  wanted  to  get  away  from  it ; but 
since  two  months  we  changed  onr  minds. 

14943.  When  you  found  some  victim  that  turned  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  yourselves,  you  were  will- 
ing to  remain  ? — Yes.  , . 

14944.  Did  your  District  Council  pass  any  resolution 
on  the  subject  of  amalgamation  ? — No.  . 

1494S.  Did  they  give  you  any  mandate  as  to  the  view 
you  should  put  before  this  Commission  when  appoint- 
ing you  to  come  here?— They  knew  I voted  against 
amalgamation,  and  a month  afterwards  they  appointed, 
me  to  come  here.  , , 

14946.  Was  your  appointment  to  come  here  arranged 
at  a meeting,  of  which  special  notice  was  given  that 
that  would  be  a matter  for  discussion  ? — Yes  ; the 
paper  came  from  the  Local  Government  Board  asking 
us  to  do  so.  _ . . , 

14947.  Was  there  any  notice  sent  to  yon  as  a District 
Councillor  for  that  meeting,  saying  that  the  question 
of  this  amalgamation  Commission  would  come  before 
them,  and  it  would  be  your  duty  to  appoint  deputies  to 
■come  here  ? — No ; but  it  was  at  a full  Board,  and  they 
all  knew  what  they  were  doing.  _ 

14948.  But  the  Guardians’  meeting,  at  which  a reso- 
lution was  passed  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  was  a 
summoned  Board  for  that  purpose  ? — That  was  two 
months  ago ; a number  of  changes  have  taken  place 
sinoe  then. 


14949.  I think  you  mentioned  Abbeylara  was  twenty  pe^  nt  1904. 
miles  from  Longford  ?— Twenty  statute  miles  as  the  — - 

crow  flies,  a division,  alongside  Abbeylara,  Newgrove.  Mr.  John 
14950.  bo  you  know  Moyne?— That  is  only  twelve  Maatarean. 
miles  from  here,  but  it  is  not  in  my  division. 

14951.  Were  you  ever  in  Moyne  1— Yes.  _ 

14962.  How  many  miles  from  Granard  is  Moyne? — 

I am  not  quite  sure. 

14953.  A number  of  Guardians  who  gave  evidence 
here  to-day  admitted  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
workhouse  in  Granard  is  very  bad  ? — Yes. 

14954.  And  that  that  is  due  to  neglecting  to  spend 
money  on  it  year  after  year  ? — I heard  you  saying  the 
contrary  at  the  inquiry. 

14955.  I am  paid  for  saying  such  things,  but  you  are 
giving  evidence? — And  you  proved  the  contrary  m a 
very  eloquent  manner.  , 

14956.  I will  do  the  opposite  now.  I suggest  that  the 
Guardians  of  Granard  have  not  been  striking  proper 
rates.  I suggest  that  they  are  attempting  a starvation 
performance — carrying  on  two  workhouses  on  starva- 
tion lines.  Tell  me  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  your 
union  ? — There  are  so  many  things  totted  up  together. 

14957.  What  is  the  salary  of  your  clerk  of  the  union  ? 

— I think  it  is  about  £20  a year. 

14958.  I want  to  know  the  salary  which  you  pay  the 
clerk  of  your  union  as  clerk  ?— £65 ; you  know  there 
are  emoluments.  . , 

14959.  I want  to  know  what  lhe  salary  of  your  clerk 
of  the  union  is  as  clerk — has  he  £10  a year  ? — As  clerk 
of  the  District  Council. 

14960.  As  clerk  of  the  union,  the  man  who  has  to 
cater  for  seventy-six  Guardians? — It  is  something 
about  £75  a year,  but  his  salary  collectively  is  £250. 

14961.  Am  I right  in  saying  his  salary  as  clerk  of 
the  union  is  £10  ?— It  is  not ; it  is  £250  a year  all  told. 

14962.  He  got  an  increase  in  salary  on  account  of 
the  District  Council  work?— Yes  ; an  increase  of  salary 
was  voted  him,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  very 
wisely  considered  he  had  enough,  and  would  not  sanc- 

14963.  How  much  was  the  increase?— It  was  £20  a 
7ei4964.  How  much  was  he  getting  as  clerk  ?— £250  a 

y614965.  Don’t  you  know  that  that  is  not  a frank  an- 
swer to  the  question  ? — I am  not  sure  what  the  exact 
figure  is.  ... 

14966.  What  salary  do  you  pay  your  relieving 
officers  ?— They  are  paid  different  salaries  j there  are 
three  of  them.  . , T 

14967.  What  was  the  last  one  appointed  ?— 1 think 
£45  a year.  They  are  paid  extra  fees  for  extra  work 
now  and  again.  They  don’t  get  a standard  salary. 

14968.  You  are  in  a difficulty.  You  have  a sort  of 
liking  for  this  workhouse.  You  don’t  know  what  would 
happen  to  it  if  broken  up?— I would  not  like  to  see  it 
broken  up ; the  poor  would  suffer  and  the  ratepayers 
would  suffer. 

14969.  There  is  nothing  you  could  suggest  that  it 
could  be  turned  to?— I am  assuming  it  .won’t  be  broken 
up  at  all.  . , . , . , , 

14970  You  did  not  think  it  could  be  made  a tech- 
nical school,  and  you  had  an  objection  to  its  being  made 
a lunatic  asylum.  Has  it  ever  dawned  on  you  that  it 
would  be  useful  as  an  object-lesson  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  turn  it  into  a museum. 

14971  Mr.  Mnldoon. — The  meeting  of  the  Granard 
Guardians  which  passed  the  resolution  in  favour  of 
amalgamation  was  composed  of  fifty-three  Guardians  ? 

— I mink  about  that. 

14972.  The  resolution  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
eleven  ? — Yes. 

14973.  And  in  the  majority  there  were  seventeen 
Guardians  from  Cavan  ? — Yes. 

14974.  You  don’t  know  what  the  actual  figure  of  the 
salary  of  the  clerk  of  your  union  is  as  clerk  ?— I don  t 
know  the  exact  figure,  because  there  are  a number  of 
different  emoluments.  He  is  clerk  of  three  District 
Councils. 

14975.  In  the  event  of  his  office  becoming  vacant  to- 
morrow, and  you  advertised  it  at  this  figure  of  £250, 
do  vou  think  you  would  have  a few  candidates  ? 1 am 
sure  we  would.  Nine  or  ten  were  looking  for  it  when 
it  was  vacant  before,  about  twelve  years  ago. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


Mr.  John  Thompson  examined. 


Feb.  17,  1904.  14976.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Are  you  an  engineer? — Yes. 

— ' 14977.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Granard. 

Mr.  John  14978.  Are  you  a ratepayer  also  of  the  union  ? — In  a 

Thompson.  small  way. 

14979.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  amal- 
‘ gamation  of  the  Granard  Union  with  Longford? — Well, 
yes,  I have. 

14980.  And  you  are  opposed  to  that  ? — Yes,  I am. 

14981.  Have  you  been  engaged  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  making  estimates  as  to  the  repairs  of  the 
workhouse? — Yes,  I have  been  engineer  to  the  Board 
now  for  many  years. 

14982.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  if,  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  you  were  asked  to  make  any  esti- 
mate as  to  repairs? — Yes,  I was.  I was  asked  to  go 
into  the  thing  thoroughly  and  see  what  would  the  out- 
lay come  to  to  greatly  improve  the  workhouse.  For  in- 
stance, to  provide  a proper  kitchen  with  modern  cook- 
ing utensils  ; to  provide  sanitary  annexes  for  the  build- 
ings ; and  hot  water  supply  ; plastering  wards  ; ceiling 
the  wards  and  floors ; and,  roughly  speaking,  my  esti- 
mate came  to  about  £2,000. 

14983.  Were  any  of  the  works  carried  out  which  you 
estimated  for? — Very  trifling. 

14984.  Chairman. — Did  you  estimate  for  new  win- 
dows ? — Yes. 

14985.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Are  you  aware  that  the  Guar- 
dians put  a resolution  on  the  books  to  expend  £1,000 
on  these  works  ? — Yes,  I am. 

74986.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  asked  them  to  stay  their  hands  for  the 
present? — I believe  it  was  an  understood  thing  that 
they  would  stay  their  hands  until  something  definite 
would  be  decided  on. 

14987.  Have  a number  of  labourers’  cottages  been 
erected  in  the  union  ? — Yes. 

i4988.  About  how  many  ? — There  is  a scheme  which 
is  in  course  of  being  carried  out  now,  and  I think  wp 
will  have  pretty  nearly  200,  perhaps  over  200,  cottages 

14989.  Are  you  also  an  assistant  County  Surveyor  ?— 
Yes. 

14990.  And  you  know  the  roads  and  the  distances  of 
the  county  fairly  well? — Yes,  I do. 

14991.  In  the  event  of  the  Granard  Union  being 
broken  up,  and  that  they  would  have  to  come  to  Long- 
ford, some  of  the  Guardians  from  the  outlying  districts 
would  have  a long  way  to  come  ? — Yes  ; in  one  of  the 
districts  that  was  discussed  here  it  would  be  fully  20 
statute  miles, 

14992.  About  how  far  is  Scrabby  from  Longford?— 
It  would  be  considerably  over  twenty  miles — twenty-five 
statute  miles. 

14993.  Are  the  roads  good  generally.  The  railway  is 
not  accessible  ? — No  ; the  roads  are  pretty  good  in  the 
Granard  division. 

14994.  It  would  be  a very  long  way  to  bring  the  poort 
—It  would  be  a very  long  way  to  bring  the  poor  from 
the  outstanding  points. 

Chairman. — They  would  go  to  Cavan,  not  Longford, 
from  Scrabby. 

14995.  Mr.  Muldoon. — How  far  is  Moyne  from  Long- 
ford ? — I think  about  fifteen  statute  miles  approxi- 
mately. 

14996.  How  far  is  Moyne  from  Granard? — About 
thirteen  miles. 

14997.  Mr.  Delany. — I suppose  if  the  workhouse  were 
broken  up  your  occupation  would  be  gone? — It  would 
not  trouble  me  very  much. 

14998.  Chairman. — Are  you  paid  by  a percentage  on 
the  work  done? 

14999.  Mr.  Delany. — How  many  years  have  you  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workhouse  of  Granard  ?— 
Ten  years. 

15000.  During  that  time  has  there  been  very  much 
work  carried  out  of  an  improving  character  ? — Not  very 
much  radical  change,  but  the  upkeep  was  looked  after. 

15001.  With  the  result  that  it  requires  £2,000  to  pul 
it  in  repair  now  ?— The  £2,000  includes  putting  in  there 
works  that  never  existed  before. 

15002.  But  ought  to  have  existed? — These  things 
were  not  so  much  in  front  when  the  workhouse  was 
built. 

15003.  Am  I right  in  saying  the  walls  of  the  house 
are  not  plastered  ? — They  never  were  plastered. 

15004.  What  has  been  done  with  the  roof — has  it  been 
rendered  ?— -There  is  no  ceiling  ; it  is  thoroughly  ren- 
dered, 


16005.  Could  you  design  » e„pMc  d , 
describe  the  windows  of  the  hospital  ?— Tw  1 w,onlli 
old  description.  ^ are°f  the 

15006.  Antiquated  ?— Yes  ; they  are  the  nwt- 
wmdows,  and  open  on  hinges.  vramaty 

15007.  I suppose  the  hinges  have 
long  time  ago  ?-No.  Ceased  to  & 

15008.  What  condition  are  the  floors  in?—' w*  • 
and  worn.  » earing 

15009.  One  of  your  proposals  was  to  put  in  a 
kitchen.  Don’t  you  think  in  any  kind  of  civilisffi 
you  should  begin  with  a respectable  kitchen  ?— Y«  •? 
is  badly  needed.  ®>  R 

1501U.  Is  the  present  kitchen  a disgrace  ?— It 
15011.  You  were  to  put  in  » pfope,  kitcl  J* 
sanitary  arrangements  of  an  up-to-date  character  ?- 

15012.  And  you  were  to  plaster  the  walls  that  were 
never  plastered,  and  repair  the  floors  that  were  bad?- 

15013.  What  sort  of  a place  is  the  mortuary ?_Tt 
has  been  shifted.  I sent  a small  sketch  plan  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  a new  locality  for  it  and 
that  has  not  been  carried  out. 

15014.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  first  were  asked 
to  make  any  estimate  about  the  repairs  of  this  work 
house  ? — I think  close  on  two  years. 

15015.  Has  it  been  carried  out  since?— Not  in  any 
extensive  way. 

15016.  Has  there  been  any  honest  attempt  made  to 
carry  out  the  plans  you  made?— No,  certainly  not;  but 
I would  account  for  that  by  the  state  the  workhouse  is 
in.  They  don’t  know  very  well  whether  it  is  going  to 
remain,  and  they  have  been  occupied  with  other  matters. 

15017.  Have  they  a sort  of  presentment  of  judgment? 
— They  have  not. 

15018.  I think  you  told  us  they  agreed  to  carry  out 
£1,000  worth  of  repairs  ? — They  did. 

15019.  Although  your  estimate  for  absolutely  neces- 
sary work  was  £2,000  ? — The  first  estimate  I made  did 
not  include  as  much  as  the  last  estimate. 

15020.  Does  your  last  estimate  include  anything  that 
ought  to  be  left  out  ? — No. 

15021.  Then  if  it  took  £2,000  to  do  that  work,  is  it 
not  moonshine  for  a Board  of  Guardians  to  say  that  by 
deciding  to  spend  £1,000  they  were  honestly  attempting 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  public  or  the  poor  ?— The  hope 
was  that  when  the  £1,000  was  spent  they  would  carry 
out  some  more  of  the  work. 


15022.  Has  there  been  any  honest  attempt  on  the 
part  of  this  Board  of  Guardians  to  do  its  duty  pro- 
perly to  tine  house  ? — I would  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  there  has  not  been  an  .attempt  made  to  carry  out 
these  modern  improvements. 

.15023.  Did  you  hear  about  the  grave  that  was  filled- 
Ts  that  a sample  of  their  intelligent  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness ? — I did  not  hear  about  the  grave. 

15024.  Have  you  ever  seen  it.  Do  you  know  the  hole 
beside  the  bed  in  the  ward  where  the  old  women  are  ?— 
It  is  far-fetched  to  call  it  a grave ; it  is  a hole 
15025.  What  has  been  done  to  improve  it?— Every- 
thing is  remaining  as  it  is. 

15026.  You  happen  to  know  that  Moyne  is  fifteen 
miles  from  Longford? — Roughly  speaking. 

15027.  When  you  speak  of  thirteen  miles  from  Grau- 
ard,  do  you  mean  from  the  extremity  of  the  county?-- 
The  Granard  Union  goes  down  somewhat  further  tnar 
Moyne  ? — I think  it  touches  the  Co.  Leitrim- 
15028.  Does  it.  not  go  at  least  three  miles  beyond 
Moyne  Crossroads  ?— It  is  not  three.  I would  say  two. 

15020.  So  that  it  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  confines  of 
the  Moyne  district  ? — Yes. 

15030.  Does  not  the  Longford  Union  go  down  “ 


cactly  the  same  place? — It  does. 

15031.  So  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  just  » 
uch  hardship  inflicted  on  the  poor  coming  mttom 
lere  ? — You  have  not  much  to  choose  when  yo 
lat  point. 

15032.  Are  you  aware  that  repeatedlv  the  Guardians 
: Granard  refused  to  carry  out  works  by  r®?  * 

am  aware  they  never  ordered  me  to  carry  th 
15033.  I presume  they  went  as  far  in  the  humbug  a 
iking  you  to  make  plans  ?-That  was  not 
15034.  What  have  they  done  with  the  plaT1B 
ave  pigeon-holed  them. 
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15035.  Mr.  Muldoon.—  Are  you 
C°^^.°Ande Council  of  Granard,  and  a 

la^37.te|^ver  you  considered  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Granard  Union?— Yes.  Y 

15038.  Are  you  opposed  to  it  < res- 

15039  As  a ratepayer  of  the  county,  and  a member 
for  the  division,  what  is  your  valuation  ?— Really,  I 
Sid  not  tell  you.  I pay  £45  or  £46  a year  rates. 

15040  4s  a ratepayer  you  don  t think  it  would  be  an 

advantage  to  you  to  be  joined  to  Longford  ?— No.  _ 

15041  Do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  any  difficulty  in 

this  division  of  Granard  being  represented  on  the  Long- 
ford Board? — I do.  . , . , 

15042  You  think  Guardians  could  not  be  induced  to 

come  to  Longford?— They  might  periodically  come, 
once  every  twelve  months,  if  there  was  anything  on 
snecial  but  I think  from  the  way  the  Guardians  are 
arranged  at  present,  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for 
them  to  attend.  , , . . 

15043.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  local  people  are 

opposed' to  amalgamation  ?— They  are. 

15044.  And  you  think  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Guardians  in  the  Granard  Union  did  not  represent  the 
views  of  the  ratepayers  ? — I don’t  think  there  was  any 
meaning  in  it. 

15045.  What  division  of  the  county  do  you  represent 
in  the  County  Council  ?— Bunlahy.  . 

15046.  Where  is  that  situated  ?— The  nearest  point  of 
Granard  would  be  about  two  Irish  miles,  and  the 

**15047.  How  far  are  you  from  Longford? — 14§  miles. 

15048.  At  present  you  have  to  come  in  here  to  the 
County  Council  ? — I have. 

15049.  About  how  often  in  the  year  ? — Between  com- 
mittee meetings  and  agricultural  meetings,  I daresay  it 
would  be  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  times  a year. 

15050.  Do  you  find  it  convenient  to  come  in? — Very 
inconvenient. 

15051.  And,  of  course,  expensive?— Very  expensive. 
15052.  And  the  classes  from  whom  the  Guardians  are 
now  drawn  are  not  able  to  incur  the  expenses?— I be- 
lieve not  except  in  very  few  cases. 

15053.  Do  you  think  it  would  also  lead  to  difficulty 
in  the  transit  of  the  sick  poor  ? — I do.  I think  if  fevei 
broke  out,  as  there  was  within  my  own  recollection  in 
twenty-five  years,  I think  it  would  be  a matter  of  im- 
possibility to  remove  the  sick  people  from  Granard 
town. 

15054.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Granard 
Board  of  Guardians? — Except  what  I see  in  the  papers. 
I am  not  a member. 

15055.  You  don’t  know  anything  about  the  union 
buildings? — 'Not  much. 

15056.  You  do  know  that-  the  rate  in  the  Granard 
Union  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  Longford  ? — I do. 

15057.  And  as  things  stand  it  would  be  a disadvan- 
tage to  the  ratepayers  to  come  into  this  town  ? — A great 
, disadvantage. 

15058.  Granard  is  the  market  town  for  a very  large 
district  there? — It  is. 

15059.  And  it  is  the  meeting-place  of  three  District 
Councils  ? — It  is.  ... 

15060.  In  the  event  of  the  Commission  being  m 
favour  of  lessening  the  number  of  unions  in  the  county, 
what  arrangement  would  you  suggest  should  be  made? 
— I would  say  that  Granard  and  Ballymahon  should 
stand ; they  could  not  be  utilised  for  any  other  purpose 
except  as  workhouses  with  advantage,  and  Longford  is 
the  only  one  that  could  be  utilised  with  advantage  for 
any  manufacturing  or  industrial  purpose. 

15061.  One  union  would  be  too  few  in  the  county, 
and  the  county  would  be  best  served  by  having  one  at- 
each  end? — Yes.  and  they  have  a county  hospital  in 
Longford  in  addition  ; but  I would  be  in  favour  of  the 


Mr.  Peter  Kiernan  examined. 

member  of  the  hospital  of  every  union  being  retained.  It  would  be  peb.  17,  1901. 

very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  ot  the  ^ 


county  if  any  of  the  three  hospitals  at  present  v 
turbed.  . , 

15062.  Have  the  County  Council  considered  the  ques- 
tion at  all  of  amalgamation  of  unions  in  the  county  ? 
To-day  they  have  been  working  at  it.  . 

15063.  Have  they  come  to  any  determination  f—  Ihey 
have  been  voting.  „ , 

15064.  Are  there  any  complaints  about  the  bounty 
Council  in  this  locality  ?— None,  that  I have  heard  of. 

15065.  You  know  the  feeling  of  the  local  people  in  the 
district  you  represent? — Yes.  . 

15066.  And  generally  in  the  Granard  Union  do  you 
think  the  ratepayers  are  opposed  to  amalgamation?—! 
am  sure  any  sensible  ratepayer  is,  and  that  they  are 

St15067f  How  do  you  account  for  the  Granard  Board 
passing  this  resolution  ? — None  of  the  Guardians  I have 
been  speaking  to  could  give  me  an  explanation  of  why 
the  resolution  was  passed. 

15068.  They  passed  it  in  a panic  ?— They  all  sav  they 
would  like  to  get  out  of  it  as  Guardians  to  any  place  , 
in  fact  if  there  were  paid  Guardians  they  would  be  m 
favour  of  them.  . , 

15069.  Were  you  present  at  Major  Ruttledge-h  air  s 
inquiry  ? — I was.  . 

15070.  The  bulk  of  the  evidence  there  was  against 
amalgamation? — It  was. 

15071.  And  the  Granard  Board  of  Guardians  success- 
fully opposed  it  ? — They  did. 

15072.  Mr.  Delany. — The  Longford  County  Council 
held  a special  meeting  to-day  to  consider  this  question  ? 
—Yes.  , , . 

15073.  Did  they  pass  a resolution  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamation ? — By  a majority. 

15074.  Everything  is  done  in  this  world  by  a majo- 
rity, and  they  had  your  eloquence  and  your  facts  before 
them  ? — I did  not  say  very  much  on  the  matter. 

15075.  Were  those  members  of  the  Longford  County 
Council  as  unable  to  express  their  reasons  as  the  Gran- 
ard Board  of  Guardians?— They  did  not  give  their- 
reasons  very  strongly.  . 

15076.  They  gave  their  votes  ?— They  did  ; they  said 
that  the  public  were  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  and 
they  passed  a resolution  by  nine  to  seven  in  favour  of  it. 

15077.  I think  you  told  us  that  you  don’t  think  there- 
was  any  meaning  in  the  Granard  resolution  ? I don  t. 

15078.  Does  that  show  a want  of  intelligence  in  tne- 
Guardians  ?— There  are  other  complications.  _ 

15079.  Is  one  of  the  complications  a want  of  intelli- 
gence ?— Outside  influences.  . 

15080.  And  want  of  intelligence  ?— I think  really  on 
a good  many  points  they  are  very  intelligent. 

15081.  But  they  don’t  understand  their  resolutions. 
You  are  a County  Councillor.  Have  you  taken  any 
steps  as  County  Councillor  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
the  people  on  the  question  of  amalgamation  ? — Oh,  cer- 

**1508*2.  Are  there  any  of  them  here  to-day? — I am 

here  on  their  behalf.  . , 

15083.  Did  you  call  a public  meeting  ?— I am  in  toucn 

with  them  every  day  of  the  week. 

15084.  And  you  are  also  in  touch  with  the  Guardians 
every  day  of  the  week  ? — Yes.  . , T , 

15085  You  are  a large  contractor  to  the  union  « — it 
I was  not  the  lowest  man  I suppose  I would  not  get  it. 

15086.  In  1903  I am  told  you  supplied  £180  worth  of 
goods  to  them,  and  in  1902  £74  worth,  and  in  1901 
£107  worth?— I don’t  know  that  those  figures  are  right.. 
I don’t  care  twopence  if  I never  had  a contract. 

15087.  Your  interest  is  entirely  a ratepayer  s interest  r 

15088  And  if  you  could  be  shown  that  the  blotting 
out  of  the  Granard  Union,  with  all  its  faults,  would 
lower  the  rates,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  it  ( — 1 would. 


Mr.  Francis  Browne  examined. 


15089.  Mr.  Delai ii/.— You  are  a Guardian  of  the 
Granard  Union  ? — Yes  ; deputed  by  that  body  to  at- 
tend here  to  give  evidence. 

15090.  Are  yon  residing  in  the  urban  district  of 
Granard  ? — I am  residing  in  the  Rural  District  of 
Granard. 

15091.  How  long  have  you  been  a Guardian  ? — Some- 
thing like  thirteen  years. 

15092.  During  that  time  what  has  been  the  conduct 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  reference  to  the  house. 


Have  they  done  anything  to  keep  it  in  running  repair? 
—Nothing  that  was  permanent ; they  were  striving  to 


repair,  more  or  less.  . 

15093.  Do  you  agree  with  the  description  which  has 
been  given  here  as  tn  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
house  at  present  ?— Yes,  I do  agree  with  it. 

15094.  And  vou  admit,  with  Mr.  Thompson,  that,  it 
would  take  a large  sum  of  money  to  put  it  in  repair  ?— 
Indeed  it  would.  - 

15095.  Are  you  one  of  the  majority  who  passed  this 


Mr.  Francis 
Browne 
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Feb.  17,  1904.  resolution  about  amalgamation  ? — On  the  27th  of  April 
— _ last,  I served  a five  weeks’  notice  of  motion  to  consider 
Mr.  Francis  the  question  of  amalgamation.  On  June  1st,  the  fol- 
Browne.  lowing  motion  was  proposed  by  myself,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Liddy: — “That  we  ask  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  to  reconsider  the  question  of  amalga- 
mating the  Granard  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
expenses  likely  to  be  incurred  by  the  proposed  improve- 
ments in  the  workhouse  and  hospital,  and  likely  in- 
crease in  officers’  salaries.”  There  was  an  amendment 
proposed: — “That  the  subject  be  postponed  for  the 
present,  the  Local  Government  Board  having  recently 
appointed  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
amalgamation.”  There  were  twenty-nine  for  the  motion 
and  twelve  against.  Then  in  October  there  came  a cir- 
cular from  the  Local  Government-  Board  asking  us  to 
answer  certain  queries  with  regard  to  this  Commission. 
A committee  was  appointed,  and  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember the  report  of  the  committee  was  submitted.  The 
number  of  Guardians  at  that  meeting  was  twenty-eight, 
and  they  passed  it  unanimously,  and  it  is  a report  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  union  on  a general  basis.  In 
December  the  chairman  got  a meeting  called  as  to  how 
he  would  place  his  views  with  regard  to  amalgamation 
before  this  Commission,  and  on  the  4th  of  January  the 
chairman  put  it  to  the  meeting  to  consider  the  question 
of  amalgamation,  and  he  stated  the  object  he  had  was 
to  have  the  opinion  ot  fhe  Guardians  whether  they  were 
in  favour  of  amalgamation  or  not,  as  he  would  be 
guided  by  their  decision.  The  majority  on  that  date 
was  thirty-four  to  twenty  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 

15096.  After  thirteen  years  as  Guardian  in  Granard 
Union,  are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers  of  the  Granard  Union  to  blot  out  the 
union  ? — I know  that  if  they  were  required  to  put  the 
house  in  proper  order,  as  it  should  be,  it  would  have 
increased  the  rates  so  that  we  would  be  nearly  equal  to 
any  other  union. 

15097.  On  the  assumption  now  that  Granard  is 
Hotted  out,  you  know  that  that  would  lead  in  time  to  a 
lessening  of  the  management  expenditure? — I will  give 
..you  my  own  idea.  As  far  as  dormitory  classification, 
we  have  accommodation  in  Granard  for  about  seveniy 
mothers  and  children.  But  the  other  day,  when  we 
made  inquiries,  we  have  only  twelve  of  that  description. 
It  takes  the  same  amount  of  fire,  light,  and  attendance 
to  look  after  them,  and  if  it  was  filled — and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  whole  place — one  apartment  could 
provide  for  them  all.  The  house  is  built  to  contain 
1,003. 

15098.  In  your  time  has  the  population  of  the  work- 
house  gone  steadily  down  ? — Steadily  down.  The  inmates 
at  present  this  year  are  something  more  than  they  were 
during  my  time. 

15099.  Are  there  any  matters  that  you  would  like  to 
tell  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  public. 
We  hear  a lot  about  public  opinion  in  Granard.  Out- 
side the  Urban  District  of  Granard,  what  is. the  public 
opinion  ? — 'The  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  district  that 
I represent  is  in  favour  of  amalgamation.  At  the  time 
- of  my  election  it  was  partly  one  of  my  plans. 

15100.  I believe  the  former  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  was  Mr.  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

15101.  He  was  against1  amalgamation  ? — Yes. 

15102.  And  he  disappeared  at  the  election  ? — He  was 
not  returned. 

15103.  During  his  three  years  of  office  were  there  re- 
peated resolutions  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  not  to  do 
•any  work  ? — Generally  speaking,  there  were.  I remem- 
ber to  act  on  several  committees  and  bring  matters  of 
reform  before  the  Board,  and  they  would  be  rejected 
afterwards. 

15104.  You  are  here  in  pursuance  of  a resolution  in 
favour  of  amalgamation? — In  pursuance  of  those  whom 
I represent. 

15105.  Mr.  Muldoan. — Where  do  you  live  ? — Close  on 
two  Irish  miles  this  side  of  Granard. 

15106.  How  far  from  Longford? — About  ten  Irish 
miles. 

15107.  How  do  you  get  Jiere  ? — By  my  own  horse. 

15108.  Have  you  a farm? — Yes. 

15109.  What  is  your  valuation  in  the  Granard 
Union  ? — Between  £20  and  £30. 

15110.  What  is  the  exact  amount.  Tell  us  the 
truth  ? — I am  not  able  to  tell  you  exactly.  I have  it  in 
two  or  three  different  places. 

15111.  What  is  it  now.  Is  it  £20  in  the  entire  ? — It 
is  moro ; I have  a valuation  in  three  townlands. 

15112.  Can  you  write  your  name  ? — Readily. 


15113.  Is  that  “Francis  Browne”  there  (n« 
underlined  with  pencil  !~Th«t  is  the 
and  my  own  handwriting.  J 

15114.  Listen  to  this  “ To  the  Lccal  Govern™*,* 
Board,  Dublin.— We,  the  undersigned,  GuarS? 
the  Granard  Union,  hereby  protest  against  either  taking 
away  from  the  Granard  Union  the  five  divisions  of  the 
Co  Cavan,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Granard  Union  on 
the  ground  that  either  of  such  changes  is  calculated  to 
inflict  increased  hardship  and  inconvenience  on  the 
poor,  to  whose  wants  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to 
see.”  Is  not  that  very  fine? — Yes,  it  is. 

15115.  And  such  change  will  cause  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  the  ratepayers’  money,  and  practically  dis- 
franchise most  of  the  present  Union  of  Granard.  When 
did  you  sign  that  ? — I would  like  to  know  the  date  of 
that. 

15116.  Who  presented  that  to  you  ? — I did  not  read 
it,  but  I believe  it  was  the  Rev.  Fr.  Connolly. 

15117.  What  did  he  tell  you.  Has  he  changed  his 
views  ? — I could  not  say  whether  he  has  or  not,  but  lie 
came  to  me  one  night  something  in  or  about  11  o’clock. 
I was  then  in  bed.  He  told  me  he  was  going  around 
getting  a petition  signed ; that  there  was  a rumour 
or  something  to  that  effect,  that  five  divisions  were 
going  to  leave  our  union,  and  leave  an  incumbrance  on 
the  remainder  of  the  union.  He  asked  me  was  I for 
amalgamation  or  not.  I said  I was  for  amalgamation. 
He  asked  me  would  I be  a party  to  take  away  the  living 
or  salary  of  the  priests  that  were  there.  For  his  own 
part  he  did  not  care  ; he  was  only  there  for  seven  or 
eight  months,  and  perhaps  might  not  be  there  much 
longer,  and  he  asked  me  to  sign.  There  was  not  much 
time  for  me.  It  was  out  of  my  bed  I had  to  get.  I did 
not  read  it,  and  I signed,  when  my  wife  asked  me  not 
to  be  keeping  the  priest  waiting  at  such  an  hour,  only 
to  put  my  name. 

15118.  This  was  before  the  inquiry  that  took  place 
before  Major  Ruttledge-Fair? — That  is  since  the  in- 
quiry. 

15119.  You  said  you  did  not  remember  when  you 
signed  it  ? — It  is  since  it ; but  I cannot  give  the  date 
when  it  was. 

15120.  Were  you  at  the  inquiry  ? — I was. 

15121.  And  you  swear  this  has  been  signed  since  that? 
— Since  that. 

15122.  What  were  your  views  when  you  were  at  that 
inquiry? — My  views  were  that  I believed  we  would  be 
better  by  amalgamation,  but  I gave  no  evidence. 

15123.  Then  you  signed  this  protest'  afterwards?— 
Against  the  five  divisions  going,  as  far  as  I was  led  to 
believe,  under  undue  influence. 

15124.  “ On  the  ground  that  either  of  snch  changes 
is  calculated  to  inflict  increased  hardship  and  incon- 
venience to  the  poor,  to  whose  wants  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Guardians  to  see,  and  such  change  will  cause  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  the  ratepayers’  money.”  Do  you 
state  here  publicly  that  you,  a Guardian  of  the  poor, 
signed  that  without  reading  it? — I did. 

15125.  On  the  statement  of  the  clergyman  that'  it  was 
opposed  to  amalgamation  ? — Yes. 

15126.  Did  you  say  to  him  that  you  were  opposed  to 
amalgamation? — I did. 

15127.  And  were  opposed  to  amalgamation  at  the  date 
you  signed  that? — To  a certain  amount  I was. 

15128.  Now  you  are  a whole-hogger  ? — I may  tell  you 
that  any  person  would  have  the  same  body  removed. 

15129.  Is  it  entirely  because  of  the  composition  of 
the  present  body  that  you  go  in  for  amalgamation?— 
Not  altogether.  I believe  from  the  way  our  popula- 
tion is  dwindling  away  that  in  the  near  futnre  our 
rates  will  be  far  lower  than  they  are. 

15130.  When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion?—! 
see  every  little  homestead  removed  ; that  has  been  t e 
cause  of  increasing  these  rates.  I see  labourers  co  - 
tages  put  up,  and  the  poor  diminishing. 

15131.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  erection  of  labourer 
cottages  ? — Not  one  bit.  I gave  evidence  at  the  J 
inquiry,  and  the  houses  even  were  not  built  that  i na 
sworn  to. 

15132.  In  1902  you  were  opposed  to  amalgamation. 
When  did  you  change  your  mind  ; was  it  m 1903  or 
it  since  what  are  called  the  Granard  scandals? 
not  change  my  view. 

15133.  Are  you  still  opposed  to  amalgamation  ?-l 
am  not — I am  for  amalgamation. 

15134.  You  stated  a minute  ago  that  you 
were  opposed  to  amalgamation,  and  told  the  clergyn* 
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so?— I did  not.  I told  you  under  what  circumstances 

* Did  you  not  tell  me  you  told  the  clergyman 

.....  were  opposed  to  amalgamation  ?— I did  not  say  so. 
y 1=136  Did  you  tell  the  clergyman  you  were  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  ?— I told  him  I was  in  favour 

nf  amalgamation. 

15137.  Completely?— To  a certain  amount, 

15138.  Tell  us  what  you  said  to  the  clergyman  f 1 
am  after  explaining  it ; it  is  needless  to  repeat  it. 

15139.  Did  you  say,  “ I am  opposed  to  amalgama- 
tion” ?— To  a certain  amount. 

15140.  What  did  that  mean?— I may  tell  you  this 
much— it  is  not  my  own  vote  when  I give,  it  is  the 
vote  of  the  people  who  put  me  there. 

15141  Then  it  was  a natural  thing  for  you  to  sign 
this  because  you  were  opposed  to  amalgamation  ?— It 
was  the  way  it  was  put.  . 

15142.  You  said  a moment  ago  it  was  due  to  tne 
undue  influence  of  the  clergyman— do  you  adhere  to 
that  statement  ?-He  asked  me  the  question  to  know 
would  I be  a party  to  that  leaving,  and  I said  1 would 

n°15143  Did  you  not  say  that  it  was  his  undue  in- 
fluence that  led  you  to  sign  it?— I am  telling  you  the 

'ni5144.e'Did  you  say  that  a minute  ago?— -I  have 
given  my  evidence,  and  you  can  go  back  on  it  if  you 
like,  and  I won't  repeat  it  more  for  you. 

15145.  I cannot  make  you  be  courteous  or  gentle- 
manly, I can  only  press  you  on  the  answers  you  are 

giving? if  I was  giving  evidence  on  your  behalf  you 

would  he  very  courteous  to  me. 

15146.  You  were  very  careful  to  bring  here  a resolu- 
tion that  you  proposed  about  amalgamation?—!  am 
very  careful  always  to  know  what  I am  talking  about. 

15147.  Although  you  dont  know  your  valuation,  did 
vou  happen  to  bring  any  resolution  with  you  which 
you  proposed  at  the  hoard  about  the  repairs  of  the 

h°15148.  When  did  you  propose  any  resolution  at  the 
Granard  Board  about  repaimg  the  house?— I dont 
know ; I am  not  in  the  habit  of  going  in  for  very  large 
repairs. 


15149.  I suppose  you  agree  generally  with  what  the  peb.  17,  1904. 
Guardians  did  there?— At  the  last  time  I strove  to  — 
make  any  reformation  in  it  it  was  moved  that  it  *Ir-  * *ncl 
would  be  adjourned  for  a number  of  months  or  years.  Brown  ■ 
15150.  Who  suggested  that?— It  was  the  late  Chair- 
man. 

15151.  Are  you  not  aware  now  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  asked  the  Guardians  to  stay  their  hands 
on  account  of  the  expenditure? — -Well,  it  is  only 
reasonable. 

15152.  Was  not  that  the  object  of  your  own  resolu- 
tion?— They  were  always  pressing  us  to  do  something 
with  it,  but  we  were  never  in  the  mind. 

15153.  Did’  you  ever  complain  about  the  Local 
Government  Board?— What  would  I complain  about 
them  for? 

15154.  About  their  pressing  you  to  spend  money 
upon  the  house? — did  you  ever  do  it? — Who  would  I 
complain  to  ? 

15155.  At  the  board?— I did  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

15156.  You  complain  sometimes  without  knowing 
it? — No,  never. 

15157.  You  have  no  resolution  now  that  you  ever 
proposed  about  the  repairs  to  the  Granard  Workhouse  ? 

I remember  to  be  on  a committee  recommending  cer- 
tain alterations  with  regard  to  the  isolation  of  con- 
sumptives and  other  things  in  the  workhouse,  which 
were  not  carried  out. 

15158.  When  was  that?— I would  say  it  was  two 
years  ago. 

15159.  Did  you  ever  bother  about  it  since? — I did 
not. 

15160.  Were  you  there  when  it  was  proposed  by  the 
board  to  spend  £1,000  in  repairs?— I must  have  been. 

15161.  Did  you  approve  of  that? — I let  it  go. 

16162.  You  did  not  oppose  it?— Because  I saw  it 
was  necessary. 

15163.  Did  you  support  it?— Yes  ; and  would  sup- 
port it  to-morrow  if  it  was  going  to  be. 

15164.  A change  was  made  some  time  afterwards?— 

There  is  no  changing  my  mind  in  it,  because  I see  tne.-. 
repairs  are  necessary. 


Mr.  Michael  Casey  examined. 


15165.  Mr.  Delany. — You  have  been  a Guardian  of 
the  Longford  Union  for  a great  number  of  years?— 
Twelve  years.  , , . . , , 

15166.  During -that  time  you  have  taken  a deep 

interest  in  the  working  of  the  union? — Yes. 

15167.  Has  your  board  always  been  ready  and  will- 
ing to  comply  with  anything  that  was  reasonable  in 
the  way  of  keeping  the  house  in  proper  order  and 
meeting  the  march  of  the  times?  Always. 

15168.  Of  course,  there  is  a natural  objection  to 
expenditure? — Certainly.  , 

15169.  That  has  been  got  over,  and  you  managed  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  the  end?— I always  objected  to 
anything  I considered  unreasonable  myself. 

15170  Has  your  board  considered  the  question  of 

“Sffr”’ together  to  consider 
these  queries  from  the  Commission?  Yes.  . 

15172.  What  result  has  your  Board  of  Guardians 
come  to?— They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
consider  amalgamation  of  great  benefit  to  the  County 
Longford.  Longford  is  substantially  a small  county. 

15173.  And  the  town  of  Longford  is  the  centre?— 

Y 15174.  At  the  present  moment  the  furthest  part  of 
the  union  is  at  Dungort,  beside  Arvagh— the  fmjert 
part  of  Granard  from  Longford  would  not  he  further 
than  that  is?— It  might  be  about  a mile  more. 

15175.  During  your  term  as  a Guardian  the  poor 
had  to  be  brought  in  from  the  confines  of  the  county 
and  the  furthest  parts  of  the  union?  Yes. 

15176.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty?— No  difficulty 
whatever. 

15177.  I believe  in  the  union  here  you  have  a proper 
fever  hospital  van?— Yes,  we  have  a van  for  ordinary 

15178.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  County  Long- 
ford, and  I believe  yon  have  been  everywhere  m i , 
do  you  think  there  would  he  any  substantial  incon- 
venience or  hurt  to  the  poor  if  Longford  was  to  be 


retained  as  the  one  union? — Not  that  I could  say,  in  Mr.  Michae. 
my  opinion ; we  never  had  any  difficulty  whatever  in  Casey, 
bringing  in  patients. 

15179.  You  think  you  ought  to  go  back  to  divisional 
rating — you,  personally,  don’t  think  so? — The  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  for  it. 

15180.  But  you  think  union  rating  ought  to  be  main- 
tained ? — Yes. 

15181.  Is  there  any  matter  now  that  you  think  you 
would  like  to  mention  to  the  Commission  yourself  ? — 

I don’t  think  so. 

15182.  You  think  Granard  and  Ballymahon  might 
very  well  he  done  without? — Certainly,  as  a union 
Ballymahon  might  be  turned  into  an  industrial  school, 
as  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  there — water- 
power and  everything  to  carry  on  a factory,  which  we  • 
have  not  in  Longford.  It  was  suggested  that  there 
might  be  an  auxiliary  asylum  wanted  for  the  County 
Westmeath. 

15183.  In  Longford,  I believe,  you  are  sending 
children  to  the  National  Schools  ? — Yes. 

15184.  If  that  were  done  it  would  get  rid  of  a lot  of 
the  expense  of  the  union? — Yes. 

15185.  Has  that  arrangement  worked  satisfactorily 
in  Longford? — Most  satisfactorily. 

15186.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  he  extended  ? — 

15187.  You  think  there  is  quite  enough  accommoda- 
tion in  the  Longford  Workhouse,  assuming  the  other 
two  unions  were  broken  up? — 'According  to  the  esti- 
mates, we  have  accommodation  for  twice  as  many  as  axe 
in  the  three  unions.  . 

Mr.  Delany. — Would  it  he  open  to  make  a sugges- 
tion as  to  the  re-axangement  of  dispensary  districts  ?— 

Chaibman.— We  have  no  function  about  the  dis- 
pensary districts. 

15188.  Mr.  Mwldonn. — You  live  two  miles  from 
Longford  ? — Yes. 

15189.  But  you  come  frequently  into  this  town, — 

Yes. 
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Feb.  17,  1904.  15190.  Your  interests  lie  here,  and  you  want  to 

— bring  the  entire  county  into  the  Longford  Union? — I 
Mr.  Michae  differ  with  you  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I take 

C.isey.  no  interest  in  that ; I merely  look  for  the  interests  of 

the  county-at-large. 

15191.  You  are  a humane  man? — Yes. 

15192.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  ? — Yes. 


15193.  And  if  it  were  shown  to  you  that  the  conr 
would  suffer  by  your  arrangement  would  you  press  it  J 
— I would.  ' 

15194.  If  the  result  of  it  would  also  be  to  increase 
the  rates  you  would  oppose  it?— I think  if  we  w 
amalgamation  it  would  decrease  the  rates  all  over  afte 
a short  time. 


Mr.  James 
O'Neill. 


Mr.  James  O’Neill  examined. 


15195.  Mr.  Dclany. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Long- 
ford Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

15196.  Are  you  in  any  way  interested  in  the  town 
of  Longford? — Not  directly,  beyond  that  I am  in- 
terested in  every  town  and  village  in  Ireland. 

15197.  You  were  a member  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  go  into  the  queries? — Yes. 

15198.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  con- 
clusions your  board  has  come  to — are  they  in  favour 
of  amalgamation? — They  are  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion generally. 

15199.  Are  they  desirous  of  breaking  up  the  Unions 
of  Ballymahon  and  Granard  ? — Yes  ; I believe  one 
workhouse  in  the  county  is  quite  sufficient. 

15200.  I believe  in  addition  to  being  a Poor  Law 
Guardian  you  are  a valuer  of  land,  and  go  all  over  the 
county.  Do  you  know  what  the  general  feeling  on  the 
question  of  amalgamation  is? — The  general  feeling  is 
in  favour  of  amalgamation,  principally  on  the  ground 
of  expenditure. 

15201.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  smallest  incon- 
venience to  the  poor  if  Longford  be  retained  as  the 
only  union  for  Longford  County  ? — I think,  in  the  case 
of  amalgamation,  Longford  is  the  only  union  work- 
house  that  should  be  retained,  for  it  is  placed  in  a 
central  position.  I got  the  map  of  the  County  Long- 
ford scaled,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  the  destitute  poor  would  have  as  far  to 
come  from  the  extreme  portion  of  the  Longford  Union 
almost  as  they  would  from  the  extreme  portions  of 
Ballymahon  or  Granard. 

15202.  You  know  that  from  your  knowledge? — Yes. 

15203.  Was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  your 
board  that  there  should  be  a going  back  to  the  elec- 
toral divisional  charges? — Oh,  yes;  that  is  a most 
essential  point  jf  the  poor  law  system  is  to  be  revived 
at  all,  because  union  charges  are  a bribe  to  indolence 
on  the  part  of  the  Guardians,  and  it  is  an  inducement 
to  people,  who  could  earn  their  bread  honestly  other- 
wise, to  flock  into  villages  and  towns,  and  occupy 
houses  let  to  them  for  a small  profit,  in  order  to  sit 
•out  on  the  rates,  and  plead  that  they  could  get  no 
work.  On  the  question  of  amalgamation  generally,  I 
could  show  that  it  takes  considerably  off  the  amount 
that  it  takes  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  destitute  poor 
to  maintain  one  of  those  institutions.  Now,  the  elec- 
toral division  that  I represent  is  one  of  the  poorest  in 


the  Longford  Union,  and  its  valuation  is  £1,850.  Out 
of  that  division  there  are  only  three  paupers  in  the 
workhouse  and  six  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief.  It 
costs  for  the  annual  upkeep  of  these  only  £55,  whereas 
the  division  pays  in  rates  £135  9s.  7d.— that  is  it 
takes  £80  14s.  7 d.  to  administer  £55  5s. 

15204.  Chairman. — I am  afraid  you  have  not  "one 
deep  enough  into  the  matter? — That  is  without0 the 
maintenance  of  the  institution. 

Chairman. — Your  view  of  the  figures  I understand, 
but  you  have  not  gone  deeply  enough  into  the  matter 
to  assist  us  by  your  statistics.  I know  what  you  mean 
exactly. 

15205.  Mr.  Dclany. — Another  matter  that  your  board 
is  anxious  about  is  the  question  of  sending  home 
paupers  from  England  and  Scotland? — Yes. 

15206.  You  think  you  ought  to  have  reciprocal 
owers? — That  is  a great  injustice,  I may  say,  to  the 
’oor  Law  system  of  Ireland  ; because  recently  there  was 
a pauper  deported  from  Scotland  into  the  Longford 
Union  of  the  name  of  M'Gauran,  who  admitted  on  his 
oath  in  Scotland  that  he  spent  forty  years  of  his  life 
in  Scotland,  and  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Clongesh. 
Now,  I was  speaking  on  Sunday  to  the  only  man  I 
know  of  bearing  that  name  in  the  parish  of  Olongesh, 
and  there  it  not  another  family  of  that  name  living 
in  the  parish.  And  his  father  emigrated  into  that 
parish  from  Leitrim,  so,  consequently,  whatever 
unions  these  men  see  treat  the  poor  best  they  set  them- 
selves down  as  coming  from  that  union. 

15207.  Your  board  is  unanimous  on  the  question  of 
amalgamation  for  reduction  of  the  rates? — Yes. 

15208.  Your  hoard  has  always  been  anxious  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  reform  ? — Certainly. 

15209.  Mr.  Muldoon. — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  You  are  not  a candidate  for 
Parliament,  are  you? — No,  sir. 

15210.  The  Longford  Guardians  want  amalgama- 
tion, which  will  bring  all  the  Guardians  into  the  town 
of  Longford? — I don’t  understand  that. 

15211.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  amalgamation  if 
it  was  proposed  to  bring  the  Guardians  into  Granard  ? 
— Certainly  not ; the  few  that  are  in  Granard  should 
be  brought  to  some  other  centre. 

15212.  Where  else  would  you  bring  them? — To  any 
central  point  in  the  county.  It  won’t  add  to  the 
dignity  of  any  person  to  go  to  Granard. 


Mr.  Thomas 
•1  JenningR. 


Mr.  Thomas  Jennings  examined. 


15213.  Mr.  Dclany. — How  long  have  you  been  a 
Guardian? — Five  years. 

15214.  You  are  able  to  tell  us  that  the  Guardians 
are  unanimous  on  the  question  of  amalgamation? — I 
am. 

15215.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  con- 
venience of  the  poor? — I have. 

15216.  Wilt  the  central  workhouse  in  Longford  he 
• quite  sufficient  for  the  poor  of  the  county? — I think  so. 

15217.  Would  there  be  any  substantial  incon- 
venience?— No  inconvenience  I can  see  whatever.  The 
distance  will  be  very  inconsiderably  increased,  and  the 
rroads  will  be  much  better. 

15218.  You  have  a higher  opinion  of  the  roads  than 
-the  Granard  men.  Do  you  agree  as  to  the  electoral 
•division  charge  instead  of  nnion? — I do. 

15219.  From  your  experience  as  a Guardian,  can 
•you  tell  the  Commission  whether  amalgamation  will 
eventually  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  rates? — I 
liave  been  a long  time  in  favour  of  amalgamation.  I 
consider  pauperism  should  be  concentrated  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost;  the  more  con- 
centrated it  is  the  less  cost  it  will  incur.  Besides,  it 
is  a temptation  to  paupers  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
places  when  you  have  too  many  of  them,  and  they  are 
too  convenieot. 

15220.  Has  your  board  erected  a large  number  of 


labourers'  cottages? — Yes,  I am  very  glad  to  say,  a 
number  of  them. 

15221.  Do  you  think  they  have  contributed  some- 
what, at  any  rate,  to  the  falling  off  of  the  claims  on 
you  as  a body  for  out-door  relief? — I entirely  think 
so.  They  have  made  good  members  of  society  of  adults 
that  might  have  been  paupers.  I would  like  to  see  a 
revision  of  tire  dispensaries. 

15222.  Mr.  Muldonn. — You  think  if  there  was  only 
one  union  in  the  county  there  would  be  less  paupers . 

— 1 do-  M 
15223.  And  if  we  had  no  unions  at  all  we  would 
have  no  paupers? — I would  not  go  to  that  extent  at 
all.  , 

15224.  Everything,  you  think,  will  be  delightful 
when  you  get  amalgamation — the  rates  will  improve 
and  the  seasons  will  improve? — Yes,  and  I hope  we 
will  have  less  Councillors.  . . 

15225.  That  is  when  we  get  amalgamation  bringing 
all  the  Guardians  into  Longford.  Did  you  ever  near 
of  the  proposition  to  have  amalgamation  with  Jwly- 
mahon  as  the  only  centre  for  poor  law  in  the  county  • 

I would  not  be  very  much  against  it,  as  far  as  able- 
bodied  paupers  are  concerned,  but  not  otherwise. 

15226.  Chairman.— Not  for  the  sick?— Not  for  the 
sick  o>‘  infirm — the  able-bodied  naupers.  We  nave 
only  eight  miles  or  ten  miles  in  Longford  as  an 
average. 
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Very  Rev.  Dr.  Langan,  e.p.,  examined.  Fe&.  17,  190  *■ 

_ ,r  Where  do  you  live  now? — In  suffer  in  any  case  of  amalgamation  as  compared  with  Very  Kev. 

S'r?r'lSd  fourteen  years  in  Athlone,  and  was  wealthier  portions  and,  therefore,  m my  pinion  the  Dr.  Langau 
Abbeylara-  i j recently.  rates  m Granard  Union  would  he  increased.  On  the 

chaplain  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  Granard  question  of  convenience,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  at 

1521’  Yes  within  the  County  Longford.  all.  Anyone  can  see  that  Granard  is  more  convenient 

f > k the  views  0f  the  local  people  for  the  poor  and  the  local  representatives.  It  is  more 
15229.  And  y°“  . well.  r convenient  for  the  Longford  poor-that  is,  the  poor 


15229.  A J there? Pretty  well.  convenient  for  the  Longford  poor — that  is,  the  poor 

a"1*?  ’in!  vou  believe  that  they  are  opposed  to  am-  residing  in  the  Longford  portion  of  the  Granard 
1523°(.’  t nr  to  having  to  come  ii^o  Longford?— Well,  Union— and  more  convenient  for  the  poor  in  Cavan, 

algamation  o Opjnion,  The  majority  of  the  to  some  extent.  If  the  Cavan  districts  were  united  to 

**  n Granard  recently  expressed  themselves  Cavan  they  would  he  as  far  from  their  own  union  as 

Guardians  ti on,  but  some  time  ago  a con-  Abbeylara  is  now  from  Longford,  twelve  or  fourteen 

Sf^uariims  were  opposed  to  amal-  miles  ; and,  similarly,  the  Westmeath  portion  of  the 
isderahle  nu  son  t,iiey  assign  for  their  change  Granard  Union  would  be  almost  equally  distant  from 

S»m**i(®« na?d tw  there  have  been  some  little  differ-  Mullingar.  The  ratepayers  would  be  disfranchised 
c{  opinion  is  more  or  less  diSgUSted  ; but  they  as  their  elected  representatives  could  not,  except  at 

I Advance  any  solid  reason  for  their  change  great  inconvenience,  attend  the  Board  matings  in 
S t think  it  is  more  a whim  than  anything  Longford,  and  on  the  principle  th*  there  should  be 


0f  opinion.  I think  it  is  more  a 


> taxation  without  representation,  I think  it  would 


*‘®H.  But  the  great  body  of  the  ratepayers  remaiu  be  very  villageS-Very  poor 

.j/esed  to  amalgamation  ?-Tho,r  votes  have  not  been  „”be[  of  poSor  j,  „?of  all 

*' 15232-  As  lar  as  you  could  ascertain,  is  ® tun’.!  informed  that  in  the 

ingot  the  local  people  against  amalgamat  o } q{  Granard  ythere  are  very  large  districts  of 

’Wd  be  inconvenient  to  the  land  without  many  people  living  on  them?-In  some 

Si s.  srjasss 

on  the  Gn/rdams.  I am  quite  sure  the  Gnat-  4™“  firmsI_No,  medium- 

dim  would  not  attend,  except  a very  small  propo  - ^ pStion  of  my  parish,  Oarr.gh, 

til's  at?  s£  - ip  ^ --  ‘teh“id- 

might  die  on  the  way.  I know  if  a sick  person  had  to  poe8  'not  the  description  of  their  being  large 

come  from  that  remotest  part  of  my  paush  the  journey  portion  of  Granard  in  West- 

l®5  hud  it  is  convenient  to  the»-it  is  the  >4  A?  ^not  «.U  offl-It  is  a poor  p.r.sh- 

market  and  fair  town,  and  three  District  Councils  meet  the  tail  end  of  Westmeath  • n lam]  with 

there?— Yes,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Guardians  is  on  15243.  Westmeath  generally  is  good,  rich  land,  with 
the  market  day.  . , very  few  people  on  it?— If  you  go  to  the,  better  part 

15236.  Would  you  venture  your  opinion  that  it  would  no  doubt,  but  some  portions  are  poor,  anu  twcniy 

be  a hardship  on  the  ratepayers  generally  to  amalga-  inhabited. 

mate  with  Longford  ? — I have  not  entered  deeply  into  15244.  As  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  sick  poor  to  the 
the  matter  of  finance.  That  point  would  have  to  be  hospitais  their  treatment  while  being  carried  in  will 

considered;  but  my  view  of  it  is  that  it  would  be  an  d iaTgely  on  the  machine  in  which  they  are  car- 

increase  to  the  rates  if  they  were  amalgamated.  I rjed^ j don’t  care  what  machine  you  had  a day  like 

presume,  in  any  case,  if  the  unions  were  dissolve,  the  y,  woujd  tie  a terrible  hardship  on  the  poor 

fever  hospital  and  infirmary  should  be  retained.  I pati’ent ^e  really  might  die  on  the  way.  In  addition 

think  that  would  be  a matter  of  necessity.  Then,  ^ £be  0f  the  journey,  some  of  the  roads  leading 

some  of  the  retiring  officers  would  have  to  be  super-  ^ ^ congested  districts  are  bad,  and,  in  a few  places, 

annuated ; the  most  expensive  portion  of  the  hospital  danger0USj  being  quite  unprotected, 

would  remain;  there  would  be  only  a small  curtail-  Muldoun. — I am  asked  to  put  in  the  resolutions 

ment  m expense.  In  the  case  of  amalgamation  the  • ^ bv  ^he  County  Council  That  there  De 

number  of  the  poor  in  Longford  would  be  increased  , 8°™8  J..  > caxl.jed  by  nine  to  seven.  1 That 

yon  would  have  a larger  staff  of  officials,  and,  per-  amalg  ^ “ and  a^ded  to  Longford,’  carried 

haps,  extra  buildings  ; so,  when  you  put  one  thing  Gran  Ballymahon  be  dissolved  the 

against  the  other,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  rates  by  ten  to  tour.  inat^i  ^ aa  all  industrial 

would  be  generally  lowered.  In  my  opinion,  therates  umo  .bcarrie|  by  twelve  to  three.  ' In  case  of  amal- 
wonld  be  increased  in  Granard  Unmn.  Of  cagfci|  “jjgs  o£  QrJardi  that  the  hospital  remain,  and 
is  more  or  less  a congested  district.  Columbkille  g ldi  be  utilized  as  an  auxiliary  asylum,’  not 

pansh  is  highly  congested  and  m M»Uahora  and  a that  b id  ^ digtriot  elect0ral  divisions  be  identi- 
large  portion  of  Scrabby  they  have  all  small  farms.  car  . eiectorai  divisions,  with  two  members 

1»  G&nbkille  the  farm,  are  scarcely  economical  cal  ’'f!' XSXSed  tamely.  -Ho  addi- 

holdings.  If  you  look  at  tile  valuation  of  Granard  as  for  each  . t auirea  aT,,i  that  all  fever  cases 

contrasted  „ith  Lonsfori  or  Ballymahon  you  wiUtod  tional  Capital  beins  re- 

a verv  material  difference.  Granard  has  thirty-six  be  sent  to  Long  or  > . 8 PJ88®^  , +«  coren. 


a very  material  difference.  Granard  has  thirty-six 
electoral  divisions,  there  are  only  eighteen  in  Bally- 


tained  for  other  purposes,’  carried  by  eleven  to  Severn 


electoral  divisions,  there  are  only  eighteen  in  -tsaiiy-  purposes  and  application  of 

mahon,  and  nineteen  in  Longford,  and  still  the  Poor  Law  by 

valuation  in  Granard  is  only  about  the  same  as  Long-  agncultu  gr  should  be  a discretionary 

w.  w.  kno.  Irel.ua,  because  a poor  country,  suSe.s  m t * ‘ c.u  pay,'  ear' 

comparison  with  England  always  in  case  of  taxation.  power  to  make  a cnarge  wnere  y ..u  y 

If  you  have  a poor  part  of  Co.  Longford  it  is  bound  to  ned  unammou  y. 


15245.  Mr.  Delany. — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
bunty  Council? — Yes. 

15246.  And  I believe  you  called  a special  meeting 
•f  the  Council  to  consider  the  query  sheet  of  the  Com- 
aission  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  John  Phillips  examined.  PldlUps.” 

rman  of  the  15247.  Does  the  document  I have  read  to  the  Com- 
mission  represent  the  resolutions  come  to  by  the 
County  Council? — Yes. 

pecial  meeting  15248.  And  it  is  signed  by  you?— Yes  . , 

et  of  the  Com-  15249.  You  have  long  experience  of  local  life  in 

Longford  Connty— you  have  been  a Guardian  for  many 

3 U 
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I'd.  17  1904.  years  an<l  a member  of  the  County  Council  since  we 
had  County  Councils? — Yes. 


Mr.  John 
Phillips. 


15250.  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ratepayers  and  the  poor  and  every  interest  concerned 
that  we  should  have  amalgamation  with  Longford? — 
I do. 

15251.  That  Longford  should  be  the  union  for  the 
county? — Yes,  it  is  more  central. 

15252.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  substantial 
hardship  to  the  poor? — I think  not  the  slightest  hard- 
ship with  a motor  ambulance. 

15253.  And  in  time  it  will  lead  to  a reduction  of  the 
rates? — Most  certainly. 

15254.  And  more  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  the 
poor  law  duties? — Yes. 

15255.  The  view  of  the  County  Council  is  that  the 
representatives  working  the  unions  should  be  two  mem- 
bers for  each  County  Council  division? — Yes,  forty 
Guardians. 

15256.  And  from  your  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
the  County  Council,  do  you  think  that  would  make  for 
the  advantage  of  public  business? — Tire  smaller  the 
committees  the  better  the  work,  and  the  less  talk. 


15257.  Mr.  Miilclonn. — You  live  near  Longford  your- 
self?— About  five  miles. 


15258.  Are  you  a member  of  any  Council  except  the 
County  Council? — No,  I am  not. 


15259.  I suppose  most  of  the  Council 
from  the  outlying  districts  ?— Thev  v . ers 

ally  divided.  7 are  Pre“?  gete. 


15260.  Did  you  happen  to  see  any  figures  ♦ 
secretary  has  prepared  about  the  result  J , T^t 
tion?— Yes.  resmt  o£  a®algama. 

15261.  When  did  you  see  them?— I saw  tw  . , 
15262.  Did  you  discuss  them?— Merely 
as  he  had  prepared  them.  7 10  take  than 


15263.  You  know  i 


financiers jn-obably  in  the  country ?— I believeh  ^ 
not  demonstrated  that  amulmiv 

„ -i  tt  ' o intfrests  of  the  ratepayer  “fir 
Granard  Union  ?— Yes— but  after  a few  years  * °.f 
15265.  Or  of  Ballymahon  ?-The  bJSJJJ 


15264.  Has  he  not  demonstrated  that  amalgam  t 
would  not  he  in  the  interests  of  tl,PTl-_8lganiat^ 


lit  5 


tha't  iathat  a few  years  it  wouhT 
15266.  Has  he  done  so  first?— He  has  not  tt.'  . •. 
™»ld  te  a small  loss  to  Granard  for  , 
very  small  one  to  Ballvmahon  for  a time  ’ 3 

foJfunffin  ?-T  of  the  %• 


r - . tt  * 1 ^°nir  c?nsidei'  the  interests  of  tfc 
Longford  Union  at  all,  sir.  “ 


15268.  But  if  it  is  against  the  other  two  it  must  h* 
-i  favour  of  Longford  ?— It  would  not  be  in  the  b 
terests  of  Longford  either  I am  sure,  as  improvement 
would  hav©  to  be  made  m the  house. 


15269.  Mr.  Muldoon.—To  get  in  two  large  unions 
lower  rated  than  yours— do  you  want  to  persuade  the 
Commission  that  is  so?— After  a time  it  would 


Mr.  T.  N. 
Edgeworth. 


Mr.  T.  N.  Edgeworth,  d.l.,  examined. 


15270.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Are  you  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Council  ? — Yes. 

15271.  I believe  for  a number  of  years  past  you  have 
been  considering  the  effect  of  amalgamation  on  the 
county?— Yes,  I have  looked  into  it.  I am  a fairly 
large  ratepayer  myself. 

15272.  You  were  examined  at  Major  Ruttledge— 
Fair’s  inquiry  at  Granard  in  1901  ? — Yes. 

15273.  And  gave  evidence  against  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Granard  Union  ? — Yes. 

15274.  Do  you  still  think  that'  the  evidence  you  gave 
there  was  fair  and  accurate  ? — Yes,  the  monetary  part 

15275.  What  is  that  in  yonr  hand  ? — This  is  a return 
that  I prepared.  The  first  item  in  it  is  the  union  rates 
for  the  six  years  ending  1905  ; that  includes  the  esti- 
mate of  rate  we  made  to-day  for  the  three  unions,  Bally- 
mahon,  Granard,  and  Longford.  The  next  item  on  it 
shows  the  difference  in  the  rates  between  Granard, 
Ballymalion,  and  Longford. 

15276.  Chairman. — What  expenditure  is  included  in 
that  union  rate? — The  only  expenditure  is  the  payment 
that  we  pay  to  the  union  ; let  them  explain  it ; we  have 
no  control. 

15277.  Are  you  aware  a good  deal  of  that  expenditure 
is  not  on  Poor  Law  purposes  ?— I believe  it  is  not,  but 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  on  the  Council. 

15278.  That,  therefore,  would  not  be  the  basis  on 
which  we  here  would  make  our  calculations.  We  would 
only  make  our  calculations  on  Poor  Law  proper  expen- 
diture ; therefore  the  figures  there,  I am  afraid,  would 
not  do? — We,  as. a County  Council,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  expenditure.  We  simply  provide  the  money 
demanded  by  the  unions.  This  does  not  include  the 
rural  district  expenditure  in  any  sense. 


15279.  Mr.  Muldoon. — From  your  investigations  and 
inquiries,  have  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  iL 
amalgamation  suggested  would  work  unfavourably  to 
Granard  and  Ballymahon  ?— Unless  safeguards  were 
provided,  which  I have  indicated  in  this  return. 

15280.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Did  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  expenditure  of  the  different  unionsl- 
No ; the  only  expenditure  I took  into  account  was  the 
demand  that  they  make  on  us  for  the  year. 

15281.  You  did  not  consider  whether  there  were  im- 
provements in  Longford  and  none  in  Granard,  or  the 
opposite? — No;  I merely  took  into  account  the  actual 
money  we  pay  them. 

15282.  Chairman. — As  it  is  not  based  on  the  lines  on 
which  we  would  mate  our  own  calculations,  I am  afraid 
it  won’t  assist  us  ? — The  expenditure  for  non-union  pur- 
poses will  probably  be  about  the  same  proportion  in 
each  of  the  three  unions,  so  that  these  figures  would 
probably  remain. 

Chairman. — That  would  be  rather  a large  assumption 
for  us  to  go  on,  I am  afraid. 

15283.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — For  instance,  if  the  con- 
templated improvements  in  Granard  Union  had  taken 
place,  and  that  £2,000  or  £1,000  had  been  got  from 
your  Council,  it  would  alter  the  state  of  the  rate  con- 
siderably ? — If  it  had  all  been  got  in  a short  period, 
of  course  it  would,  but'  if  it  was  got  by  way  of  loan  and 
repaid,  it  would  not. 

15284.  If  it  had  been  got  over  a period  of  five  years, 
say  £200  a year  ? — That  would  add  about  two-thirds  of 
a penny,  added  to  that,  but  that  would  not  very  largely 
affect  these  figures.  The  differences  are  very  startling. 

15285.  Chairman. — All  the  dispensary  expenditures 
there,  and  that  we  don’t  touch  at  all ; that  is  not  within 
our  warrant  ? — That  would  be  about  the  same  propor- 
tion in  each  of  the  three  unions. 


Mr.  John 
.Ross. 


Mr.  John  Ross, 

15286.  Mr.  Delany. — Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Bally- 
mahon Board  of  Guardians  1 — Yes. 

15287.  Have  you  been  a member  of  the  Board  for 
many  years  ? — About  twenty. 

15288.  You  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
trict. What  are  your  views  on  amalgamation? — My 
views  now  are  what  they  always  have  been.  I was 
always  in  favour  of  an  industrial  school  there. 

15289.  Are  you  in  favour  of  an . amalgamation  be- 
tween. Lpngford  and  Ballymahon  as  regards  the  portion 
in  Longford,  and  with  Athlone  as  regards  the  portion 
m Westmeath? — /That,  ic  mu  mm 


in  Westmeath  ?— That  is  my  own  view  not  the  view  of 
the  Board.  . 


10.  Your  view  is,  that  that  would  be  to  the  advan- 


J.P.,  examined. 

tage  of  the  ratepayers? — I am  not  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  but  by  the  County  Council. 

15291.  You  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  and  think 
there  ought  to  be  an  industrial  school  at  Ballymahon . 
—Yes. 

15292.  Chairman.— You  think  as  soon  as  pensions 
drop  there  will  be  a bigger  saving  ? — I think  there  wi  ■ 
If  Granard  had  the  workhouse  in  the  same  ]rePalr,,af 
we  have  at  Ballymahon,  I think  there  would  be  no 
ference.  ’ ’ ' . , 

15293.  Mr.  Delany.— You  have  maintained  yonr 
workhouse  in  a proper  condition? — I think  we 
maintained  it,  I won’t  say  fairly  well,  but  well. 

15294.  You  have  never  stinted  it  in  expenditu 
No  ; what  we  considered  right  ourselves. 
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Mr.  H.  Gaeeaghan, 

15295,  Chaibman.— Are  you  from  Ballymahon?— 
Yes ; I have  been  asked  to  represent  the  . District 

^15296.  Mr.  Muldoon. — Has  your  District  Council 
considered  the  question  of  amalgamation  ?— The  Board 
of  Guardians  has.  . „ _ 

15297.  Are  they  opposed  to  amalgamation  1 — Yes. 

15298.  Is  it  upon  the  ground  of  tire  inconvenience  of 
tie  Guardians  to  come  into  Longford  ?— It  is  princi- 
nallv  on  behalf  of  the  poor  infirm  and  old  people  who 
tronid  have  to  be  taken  into  Longford,  and  the  sick  poor, 
3nd  also  having  regard  to  the  distribution  of  out-door 

**15209.  Y°u  think  out-door  relief  would  suffer? — We 
think  it  would  not  be  as  effective  as  at  the  present  time, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  have  Guardians  from  the 
locality  in  order  to  know  who  are  entitled  and  who  are 
not  to  out-door  relief,  and  we  think  we  would  not  have 
representation  if  we  had  amalgamation. 

15500.  The  Guardians  would  not  always  be  in  attend- 
ancef— There  would  hardly  be  any  attendance.  It  is 
such  a distance  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Guar- 
dians to  attend. 

15301.  How  do  you  come  to  Longford? — I drive  or 
cycle-drive  in  winter  and  cycle  in  summer.  I would 
not  represent  the  division  if  we  had  amalgamation.  I 
could  not  do  it. 

14302.  Of  course  the  same  applies  generally  ? — No  ; 
only  to  tire  outlying  districts. 

15303.  Did  your  Board  consider  and  pass  a resolution 
on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

15304.  When  was  that  ? — About  a fortnight  ago. 


j.p.,  examined. 

15305.  Was  it  carried  by  a majority  or  unanimously? 
—Unanimously. 

15306.  Against  amalgamation? — Against  amalgama- 
tion. 

15307.  Chaieman. — You  and  your  chairman  differ  in 
opinion  ? — He  did  not  express  it.  We  think  it  would 
be  a great  hardship  on  old  and  infirm  persons  to  be 
taken  thirteen  Irish  miles.  I know  the  distance  myself. 
In  case  of  sickness  that  hardship  would  be  aggravated. 

15308.  If  there  were  a hospital  left  at  Ballymahon? 
— In  that  case  I don’t  know  what  the  advantage  would 
be  of  amalgamation.  It  certainly  would  not  lessen  the 
rates  to  have  amalgamation.  The  expense  of  keeping 
a hospital  at  Ballymahon  would  be  very  considerably 
less  than  maintaining  the  workhouse  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  you  could  not  very  well  utilise  the  Bally- 
mahon Workhouse  for  the  purpose  suggested  by  the 
County  Council  if  you  retained  the  hospital  there.  I 
presume  the  fever  hospital  would  be  retained,  and  the 
other  hospital ; and  then  to  keep  premises  for  nurses 
would  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  workhouse,  and 
the  expenses  would  be  very  little,  if  any,  lessened,  with- 
out having  regard  to  the  additional  expense  which 
would  be  entailed  in  Longford  by  having  amalgamation. 
Another  reason  that  we  took  into  consideration  was 
that  there  would  be  great  difficulties  placed  in  the  way 
of  stamping  out  contagious  diseases  in  the  case  of  an 
epidemic.  Under  the  present  arrangement  we  find  that 
it  was  often  intimated  to  us  by  one  of  our  doctors  that 
he  was  afraid  there  was  concealment  of  cases  of  scarla- 
tina; people  did  not  give  notice.  Of  course  that' 
danger  would  be  increased  very  much  by  a long  journey 
having  to  be  undertaken  by  children. 


Mr.  Hugh  Moxvihill  examined. 


15309.  Chaibman. — Are  you  a Guardian  of  the  Bally- 
mahon Union?— Yes. 

15310.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  wit- 
ness ?— Yes. 

15311.  You  also  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  Guardians  ? — Yes.  . 

15312.  Do  you  agree  with  his  view  ? — I do. 


15313.  In  all  respects  he  mentions  ?— Yes. 

15314.  Is  there  anything  more  on  which  you  would 
wish  to  add  your  personal  opinion? — No,  there  is  no- 
thing more. 

15315.  You  don’t  desire  to  add  anything  except  to 
express  your  concurrence? — Yes. 


Mr.  P.  Geeety  examined. 


15316.  Chaieman. — Are  you  also  a member  of  the 
Ballymahon  Board? — Yes. 

15317.  Is  there  any  special  matter  you  wish  to  men- 
tion ?— Nothing,  except  that  I agree  with  Mr. 
Garraghan. 


Dr.  J.  M.  S. 

15320.  Chaieman. — The  first  matter  that  you  wish  to 
express  an  opinion  on  is  the  need  of  a public  sana- 
torium on  modern  lines  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  ? — Yes. 

15321.  From  your  experience  and  practice,  have  y in 
seen  a good  deal  of  that  disease  in  the  country?- A 
great  deal. 

15322.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  it  is  spreading,  or 
stationary  ?— It  is  spreading. 

. 15323.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  public  health  that  some  isolation  and  pro- 
per treatment  should  be  adopted? — It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  some  means  of  preventing  the  spread. 

15324.  I suppose  you  don’t  wish  to  indicate  any  site 
or  place  for  such  a hospital,  or  would  you  leave  that 
to  the  counties  or  districts  that  would  combine  ? — Yes. 

15325.  You  would  not  say  whether  it  should  be  for  a 
county  or  a group  of  counties? — The  only  matter  I 
would  mention  to  the  Commission  would  be  that  when 
it  would  be  dealt  with  it  should  be  dealt  with 
adequately,  on  modern  lines,  not  in  any  temporary  way. 

15326.  No  patched-up  structure? — No  patched-up 
structure. 

15327.  The  next  matter  you  mention  is  the  need  of  a 
properly  equipped  hospital  for  the  Union  of  Granard, 
distinct  from  the  workhouse.  You  refer  to  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Local  Government  Act  for  district  hos- 
pitals ?— Yes. 

15328.  You  consider  that  a district  hospital  would 
J*  more  advantageous? — It  would  be  far  and  away 
better  than  the  present  system. 


15318.  You  would  prefer  keeping  the  house  for  the 
reasons  he  gave  ? — Yes. 

15319.  Is  there  any  other  consideration  you  would 
wish  to  put  before  us  ? — Nothing  at  present. 


Kenny  examined. 

15329.  Explain  the  reasons  why  you  think  it  would 
be  more  liked  in  the  country?— My  experience  of  the 
working  of  a workhouse  hospital  is  that  a great  number 
of  cases  suitable  for  hospital  treatment  will  not  come 
into  it,  on  account  of  its  association  with  the  work- 
house  ; and  then  there  is  the  question  of  the  clothing, 
and  the  regulations  and  rules  that  are  in  force  at  pre- 
sent. 

15330.  In  force  in  the  workhouse,  and  should  n-.-t 
obtain  in  the  hospital? — Yes  ; have  no  connection  at 
all  with  a properly-conducted  hospital ; those  all  deter 
people  from  coming  in. 

15331.  Would  such  a hospital  require  any  expendi- 
ture in  the  way  of  maintenance  so  far  as  the  staff  goes, 
except  the  doctor,  the  nurses,  the  matron,  and  the  chap- 
lains ? — None. 

15332.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  with 
reference  to  this  question  of  the  district  hospital  ? — In  a 
general  way,  what  I have  stated  would  be  a good  com- 
mencement. 

15333.  Would  you  have  4*  co  that  you  could  perform 
emergency  operations? — Yes. 

15334.  A fairly  well-equipped  local  hospital? — Yes  ; 
and  on  that  point  I would  like  to  mention  wKat  I con- 
sider a great  need  in  country  districts,  that  is,  to  have  a 
suitable  place  to  meet  emergencies,  especially  surgical 
emergencies,  that  arise.  From  my  experience  a great 
number  have  to  go  to  Dublin  hospitals.  That  means 
they  are  going  from  home  ; they  never  do  well.  I don’t 
mean  to  reflect  on  the  Dublin  hospitals,  but  the  effect 


Feb.  17,  1904. 

Mr.  h! 
Garraghan. 


Mr.  Hugh 
Mulvihill, 


Mr.  P.  Qerety 


Dr.  J.  M.  S 
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Feb.  17  1 904  °*  having  to  go  long  distances  from  home  acts  badly  on 
L ' them. 

Dr.  J.  M.  S.  15335.  You  think  they  pine  a little  away  from  home? 

Kenuj.  — Surely  ; and  if  we  had  suitable  accommodation  these 

cases  would  not  go. 

15336.  The  next  matter  you  refer  to  is  the  need  of 
proper  provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — I beg  your 
pardon  ; about  the  hospital,  I think  in  the  district  hos- 
pital there  should  be  some  system  of  payment,  that  it 
would  not  be  a pauper  institution  altogether. 

15337.  That  ihe  governing  body  would  have  power  to 
make  them  pay  in  accordance  with  their  means  ? — Yes. 

15338.  From  Is.  up  to  the  full  cost? — Up  to  what- 
ever would  be  considered  right. 

15339.  Then  the  need  of  proper  provision  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  that  is,  I suppose,  assuming  that  the  work- 
house  might  be  closed,  would  you  think  that  proper  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  Where 
would  you  put  them.  Would  you  provide  for  them  in- 
door or  out-door? — I think  a great  number  could  be 
provided  for  out-door,  under  a proper  system  of  board- 
ing out  and  looking  after. 

15340.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  tend  to 
economy  to  have  the  double  system  in  operation  in  any 
place — both  boarding  out  and  treating  in  an  institu- 
tion— do  you  think  that  might  not  lead  to  extrava- 

Snce  ? — There  are  some  qases  that  could  not  be  met  by 
e boarding-out  system. 

15341.  You  mean  people  without  relatives  or  friends  ? 
—Yes. 

15342.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  boarding  them 
out  with  people  who  were  no  friends  and  no  connec- 
tions ? — I think  it  would  require  very  strict  supervision. 

15343.  Are  not  people  when  they  reach  that  age  rather 
quick  than  slow  to  complain  if  there  is  any  grievance  ? 
— Sometimes  you  see  cases  where  old  people  are  wholly 
neglected. 

15344.  What  would  you  do  for  the  in-door  keeping 
up  of  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — Merely  domestic  attention. 

15345.  In  the  central  workhouse  at  Longford,  or 
wherever  it  was  1 — Yes  ; a central  workhouse  would  meet 
the  requirements. 

15346.  Therefore  you  would  have  classification  of  the 
inmates  according  to  respectability,  and  if  they  were 
married,  you  would  not  separate  married  couples? — 
Yes  ; I think  that  is  a very  great  hardship  on  the  de- 
serving married  couples,  and  aged  and  infirm,  to  be 
associating  with  the  disreputable  element  that  is  now 
in  the  workhouses. 

15347.  You  also  very  strongly  object  to  the  rearing 
of  children  in  workhouses  ? — I do. 

15348.  What  idea  have  you  on  that  subject  ? — I think 

the  boarding-out  system 

15349.  You  would  not  begin  the  boarding  out  until 
their  digestion  was  equal  to  taking  what  was  going. 
What  age  would  you  say,  about  two  or  three? — That, 
any  way ; possibly  more. 

i5350.  What  would  you  do  with  them  in  that  state  of 
infancy? — In  the  case  of  illegitimate  children,  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  penitentiary  for  the  mothers  and 
the  children  until  they  could  be  boarded  out. 

15351.  In  connection  with  district  nursing,  have  you 
seen  the  need  and  want  of  nurses  to  look  after  the  sick 
who  can  be  treated  in  their  own  homes  and  cannot  be 
moved  very  well  ? — Yes. 


15352.  There  i 


s the  serious  ailment  that  _ 
moved,  and  the  trifling  ailment  that  would L*!nn®t  fe 
by  prompt  and  regular  looking  after  ?— yes  tene£lbi 
15353.  And  you  think  district  nursing— L 5 m 
be  very  necessary.  6 ’ — »»ou!d 

ui;  ia,  disP5“»i7  district !— Ye. . 
would  have  an  elevating  influence  on  the  LJtl  '■  “ 
and  help  them  to  understand  the 
and  how  to  live  in  a healthy  way,  better  than a8?*' 
15355.  The  only  other  topic  you  touch 4 
have  no  warrant  to  look  into,  that  Ts  Sen  J T" 
per  house  accommodation  for  the  poor.  wTh  ^ 
power  to  make  recommendations  about  that.  n'P9 
anything  else  you  would  like  to  mention  Un  l r 
tion  with  tubercidosis,  I have  remarked  that  a eWu 
of  that  disease  comes  over  to  us  from  America  tv  it 
emigrants  being  turned  back.  Young  people  coin,  ^ 
there  fall  into  Ill-health,  and  are  sen!  Ce  to^h  ™ 
America  dying  and  spreading  the  disease  I w 
Known  numerous  instances  of  that. 

i5356,  Not  enough  to  materially  affect  the  amount 
that  is  m the  country,  but  you  have  met  enough  in 
your  own  practice  to  make  it  serious?— Yes  ; in  thefe 
tnct  I practise  in,  nearly  every  family  have  relatives  in 
America  than  come  and  go  ; and  recently,  with  the  easr 
transit,  and  short  passages,  and  cheap  rates  they  conr 
and  go  very  frequently,  and  I have  noticed  a number  o! 
cases  coming  home  in  bad  health. 

15357.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— It  may  be  that  they  cor 
for  health  purposes  ?— Yes  ; the  doctors  tell  them  to 
come  back  no  their  native  air,  but  they  come  to  spread 


15358.  You  would  hardly  refuse  the  people  ?-We 
could  not  refuse  them,  but  I mention  it  as  a factor  in 
the  spread  of  this  very  serious  disease. 

15359.  Mr.  Ddany. — You  know  the  Longford  County 
Infirmary  ? — Yes. 

15360.  And  that  two  very  comfortable  wards  have 
been  added  in  recent  years  ? — I have  seen  them. 

15361.  Would  that  meet  the  suggestion  you  made  as 
to  the  surgical  hospital  ? — It  would  not.  I want  it  in 
the  district. 

15362.  How  many  would  you  want  in  the  Co.  Long- 
ford?— I am  speaking  of  the  district  I am  aware  of 
myself. 

1.5363.  You  have  an  infirmary  at  Cavan,  and  one  at 
Longford,  and  also  at  Mullingar.  You  don’t  suggest 
that  there  should  be  a surgical  hospital  at  every  half- 
way house  ? — No.  I suggest  there  should  be  provision 
made  for  each  district,  a unit.  I consider  the  Granari 
Union  a very  important  unit  that  should  be  provide! 
with  requirements  of  that  sort. 

15364.  So  you  think  that  instead  of  workhouse  hos- 
pitals we  should  have  surgical  hospitals. 

Chairman. — A village  or  district  hospital,  with  some 
opportunity  for  doing  urgent  operations? — Yes. 

15365.  Mr.  Delany. — In  the  majority  of  dispensaries 
I understand  yon  have  nurses  attached  at  present? 

Chairman. — Those  are  only  midwives? — There  are  no 
district  nurses  in  the  general  sense. 

15366.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  there  any  in  the  Co.  Long- 
ford ? — I think  not. 

15367.  Mr.  Delany. — Suppose  attached  to  each  dis- 
pensary you  had  a place  properly  fitted  up?—1 Then  the 
dispensary  doctor  could  deal  with  the  cases. 


A . ...  ru*  ... 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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THIETT-FIEST  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  18th,  1904.  m is, no*. 

At  tlae  Courthouse,  Tullamore. 

Present Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Mttrnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Chairman.— Our  usual  custom  is  to  get  evidence  from 
the  County  Council  as  to  what  the  views  of  the 
County  Council  may  be  on  the  subject.  Are.  there  any 

to  that  body.  They, 
was  a special  meeting  called,  but  through  some  infor- 
mality oT omission  on  the  part  of  the  under-secretary 


he  named  in  the  circular  inviting  the  County  Council 
to  hold  a special  meeting  for  that  purpose  “ Tuesday, 
the  18th  inst.”  ; a good  many  came,  but  not  sufficient 
to  form  a quorum. 

Chairman.— Then  we  have  not  got,  formally,  the 
views  of  the  County  Council? 

Mr.  Adams. — No,  sir ; on  that  account. 


Mr.  William  Adams  examined. 


Possibly  it  might  facilitate  matters  to  state  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  Union  is  here. 

15568.  Chairman.— I think  later  on,  perhaps.  That 
(produced)  is  a copy  of  the  queries  we  hare  issued  to 
S',  different  bodies.  In  King’s  County  you  have  three 
workhouses — Birr,  Edenderry,  and  Tullamore  !-Yes- 
15369  You  know  the  county,  I suppose,  pretty  well , 
have  you  yourself  come  to  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
you  could  manage  with  fewer  workhouses  m the  county 
or  not?— Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  county  M would 
he  very  hard  to  say  we  could  do  with  less  than  three 
of  course  I may  tell  you  we  would  be  very  anxious,  as 
far  as  Tullamore  is  concerned,  to  have  our  area  a good 
£l  increased  ; although  we  have  a large  and  populous 
union  I don’t  suppose  there  are  half  a dozen  really  good 
farms  in  the  place,  and  our  valuation  is  very  low , con- 


farms  in  the  place,  and  our  valuation  is  very  row  , con-  " 

« KS“S.i 


—would  you  see  any  hardship  in  bringing  them  from  Mr.  William 
parts  of  the  King's  County  in  the  Edenderry  Union  Adams, 
and  Birr  Union  here  ? — I could  not  see  any  great  risk  of 
inconvenience  or  hardship,  but  the  Guardians  of  Eden- 
derry and  Birr  would  think  so  ; I think  not,  because 
they  have  dispensaries  well  attended  by  efficient 

15382.  I am  saying  if  there  were  a local  hospital  left? 

— There  would  be  no  hardship  at  all  then. 

15383.  Because  the  only  people  would  be  the  aged 
people  and  the  able-bodied,  and  they  would  be  fit  to 
travel  by  railway?— I think  so,  if  they  had  the  means. 

15384.  Have  you  considered  at  all,  personally,  the 
idea  of  having  each  county  self-contained  for  Poor  Law 
administration  ; your  union  is  altogether  in  the  King's 
County?— ‘No  ; we  have  two  divisions  in  Westmeath — 


.Ubeggan  way. 

15385.  Supposing  those  were  to  go  to  Westmeath,  and 
supposing  that  all  the  rest  of  the  county  should  be  one 
area  of  taxation  for  Poor  Law  purposes— in  fact  have 
one  union  for  the  King’s  County,  at  a central  place  in 
the  County,  Tullamore — do  you  see  any  objection  to 
that? — I could  not  see  any  if  there  was  accommodation 
for  the  sick  poor  in  the  other  ends — the  Birr  and  Eden- 
derry ends. 

16386.  Leaving  them  good  hospitals? — I think  not ; 
we  have  a county  infirmary  here  and  a well-equipped, 
workhouse  infirmary.  . . 

15387.  It  is  greatly  improved  from  what  I saw  it  lir 
1885? — It  is;  the  Tullamore  Board  of  Guardians  did. 
not  ever  grudge  the  amount  required  to  keep  it  up  to' 
date. 

15388.  The  fever  hospital,  unfortunately,  is  very 
close  to  the  infirmary? — We  have  that  in  our  minds' 
eye  since  the  outcome  of  this  Commission  ; the  pro- 
bability is  there  will  be  something  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  got  into  debt  by 
expending  a lot  of  money  on  the  sewage  plant — that 
cost  beyond  £1,000. 

Mr.  Graham,  Clerk.— The  loan  was  £3,200 ; I should 
say  the  sewage  would  cost  £2,000. 

15389.  .Chairman.— Now,  taking  up  the  different 
classes  in  your  workhouse? — How  would  these  parties  ■ 
living  on  outdoor  relief  be  attended  to  in  Birr  and' 
Edenderry? 

®naAor,Wl  npnnle  are  coming  here  how  15390.  That  is  a point  I would  like  your  opinion  on  p: 

15,^;  m p1?-— Th'ev  generally  come  to  attend  the  we  will  get  the  opinion  of  Edenderry  Board  of  Guar- 

would  they  come  ,g^  l.,rea  Portarlington,  and  dians  and  Birr  on  that  point ; they  might  be  either 

County  Council  meetings , Rose  , ^ Banagher—  managed  by  the  District  Council  or  a committee 

here;  and  Bometimes  tliey  e a a g ^ appointed  under  the  County  Council  ?— Where  there  is 

five  or  six  Irish  miles-and  tney  axe  there  is  a way  always. 

o’clock  in  the  morning.  . ..  between  the  poor  15391.  We  have  come  to  no  determination  or  opinion 
1537S.  So  that  the  on  that,  but  we  ha™  heard  dMerent  opinions ; some 

and  this  place  are  much  bette  people  say,  leave  the  Boards  of  Guardians  there,  other 

Quite  so.  , . . ii,n  -R,-rr  Union  con-  ueonle  sav,  let  the  District  Council  do  it,  and  other 

15379.  And  there  are  portio  ..  , jn  q'uuam0re?  People  say  a committee  of  the  County  Council,  and 
vemently  near  TuUamore’  S a lfford  tliere  are  which  of  the  three  ways  would  be  adopted  would  be  a 
Birr  and  considerably  this  siae  matter  for  consideration  for  us  as  soon  as  we  have 

divisions  in  Birr.  m;le=  and  a zone  through  Ireland?— I think  the  District  Council 

15380.  How;  far  is  Birr?  - “e  conveyance  for  would  be  the  best ; to  leave  it  in  their  hands,  because 
good  road;  but  we  have  a > rJomm{mdg  ^ are  GuM.dians  as  well,  and  know  their  duties; 

bringing  in  the  sick  any  time  t e tbey  are  painstaking  and  economical.  Tullamore 

them.  , + T>:rr  and  at  Eden-  Union  is  verv  central  in  the  county. 

15381.  If  a hospital  were  left  ^ much  .hard-  15392.  If  there  were  only  lines  of  railway  between 

derry  to  look  after  the  ^ . sick  but  either  Edenderry  and  Tullamore,  and  Birr  and  Tullamore,  it 

ship  “ having  toe  P^P^ho  gravel  by  railway  would  be  no  inconvenience  at  all?— We  keep  a good 


sequently,  when  it  is  compareu  wuu  “ t 
unions  of  Athlone,  and  Mullingar  and  Birr,  they  are 
double  our  valuation,  they  collect  as  much  money  as 

be  glad  to  have  a larger  area  for  taxation  ff  it  could  be 
managed  without  hardship  to  the  SiCk_ poor? -Ow  n g 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  divisions  Belon  mg 
to  other  unions  immediately  convenient  that  would  not, 
I think  run  any  risk  of  causing  any  inconvenience  or 

aTSratoyt  C - direct. 

except  in  a very  roundabout  way,  with  either  Birr 
Ele rider ry  ? — ’We  are  very  badly  served  with  railway 

would  it  to  . person  to  reach 
frl  Edenderry  by  rsjO-jW.  have  = 
16374  Thev  would  go  to  Enfield  and  round 

X SVtoi-i  “ the  ™ *her 

“s*  And  I suppose  an 

to  the  Assizes  would  he  come  all  round  ?-They  a 
drive  • it  is  only  about  seventeen  Irish  miles  trom 
Edenderry  here ; Edenderry  is  the  extreme  point  of 

“ktTn™,  » regards  Birrl-It  is  the  other  or- 
treme  end  of  the  county.  • 1 how 

15377.  And  when  B.r,  ^ to.Sd  t™ 
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Feb.  18  1904  l\0rSe  and  two  covered  vehicles,  and  at  present  when  15411.  I think  you  are  under  a misconception  • . 

_1  • there  is  a notification  from  the  doctor  to  send  for  a do  you  take  as  the  cost  of  an  inmate  in  the  Mar 

Mr.  William  slc“-  person — of  course  there  is  telegraphic  connection — 1 • Asylum  ? — ’According  to  what  the  Countv  Cn 

Adams.  and  it  is  all  carried  out  in  the  one  day.  who  represents  our  Council  tells  us  it  was*  £40,' °r 

15393.  Mr.  Murna.giian. — Have  you  much  ground  Do  you  recollect  what  Mr.  Corbett  said?  a year- 
round  the  workhouse? — Yes.  We  have  about  five  Irish  Mr.  Graham. — Yes  ; but  I agree  with  the  Pro 

acres ; got  it  lately  by  exchange  of  the  smaller  field,  15412.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  the  amount 


but  there  is  portion  of  it  used  for  the  sewerage  system, 
and  the  other  part  we  use  for  vegetables  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 


15394.  Chairman. — ’Now,  coming  to  tlie  number  of  lunatics  over  there. 


it/.  "o  y°u  laiow  the  amount? 

Mr.  Graham. — No  ; 1 do  not  actually 

Witness — But  that  statement  had  a great  effect  in 

s?T,h'r  ‘“ld,,s  *«j“**i» *°  “ns 


inmates  you  liave  got  in  Tullamore ; we  heard  to-day 
you  had  about  eighty  sick  in  the  infirmary ; that  is 
above  the  average  ? — 1 don’t  think  there  are  eighty ; 
some  time  ago  there  were  eighty  on  the  medical  officer's 


15413.  Chairman.— What  is  the  expense  in  your  owe 
union  ?-I  suppose  they  come  to,  on  an  Vdmm 
average,  4s.  2d.  Quinary 


some  time  ago  there  were  eighty  on  the  medical  officer’s  15414.  That  would  be  for  the  food  and  elothin* 
books,  but  owing  to  the  late  circular  from  the  Local  merely? — Of  course  that  goes  to  pay  for  all  otW 

Government  Board  lie  can  reduce  it  one  half.  pauses  as  well.  ex' 

15395.  The  number  I liave  got  here  is  fifty-three?—  15415.  Oh,  no;  that  is  where  the  mistake  arises 
That  is  about  it  now ; it  used  to  average  eighty  until  T1jen  if  you  take  all  your  establishment  charces 
six  or  eight  months  ago.  salaries,  as  the  asylum  people  do  in  making  then  calcu- 

15396.  At  all  events  you  have  accommodation  easily  lations,  you  will  find  that  your’s  is  up  rather  elnso  +' 

ejsUy  1-^And  more.  them.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government 

15007.  The  next  class  you  have  got,  you  have  got  a comes  forward  and  gives  4s.  capitation  <rant  in  ahati 
very  large  class  of  aged  and  infirm,  114?— Yes  ; it  is  ment,  and  I think  you  will  find  that  your  lunatics 
a very  populous  union.  a much  lighter  cost  in  the  asylum  on  the  rateuavers 

15398.  If  you  became  a county  workhouse  you  would,  tllan  they  would  be  in  the  workhouse  ?— If  there  was  a 

of  course,  have  accommodation  for  a great  deal  more  suitable  place  for  epileptics  and  harmless  lunatics  and 

than  the  114;  if  you  could  get  rid  of  some  of  the  tlie  children  were  taken  out  of  the  workhouse’  you 

classes  that  are  already  in  the  workhouse  in  addition  to  would  have  more  room  than  would  accommodate  the 

the  aged  and  infirm  at  present,  you  have  an  enormous  paupers  and  poor  people  of  the  county, 
number— the  largest  number  we  have  met  in  a union  15416.  The  able-bodied  are  very  few  in  your  worl- 
like  yours— of  ninety-six  children? v«  house:  vou  have  onlv  Ainhtaan ■/ , . \ 


house  ; you  have  only  eighteen?- — We 


15399.  Oan  you  tell  me  how  it  is  you  have  so  many  many  before, 
children  so  much  in  excess  of  what  they  have  in  other  15417.  And  those  are  very  largely  women  who  are 
counties? — The  number  is  an  exception  at  present;  I there  with  children? — At  present,  owing  to  the  want 
never  remember  that  number  of  children  there  before.  of  labour  about  Tullamore  for  what  we  call  these  casual 
15400.  Take  the  large  union  of  Mullingar ; they  have  labourers,  we  had  to  admit  whole  families  in  lately 
only  twenty-nine  ?— It  is  only  lately  we  made  an  effort  Tbefe  are  three  or  four  men  that  generaly  work  the 
to  get  the  orphan  children  boarded  out,  and  we  found  whole  year  round  stone-breaking  and  other  work  occa- 
great  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  people  to  take  them.  sionally  with  farmers,  and  they  could  get  no  work  and 
In  the  last  two  or  three  months  we  have  put  up  hand-  “*ey  made.  8Ucb . a pitiable  case,  and  on  making  the 

bills  round  the  union,  and  we  liave  had  three  children  accessary  inquiries  we  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  it 

within  tlie  last  few  weeks  taken  out.  would  be  inhuman  to  refuse  them  on  account  of  the 

15401.  You  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  favour-  children, 

ably  disposed  to  that  ?— Certainly,  as  long  as  we  get  15418-  (>ver  and  above  that  you  have  healthy  single 
suitable  people  recommended  by  the  District  Ooun-  women  who  have  illegitimate  children?— Very  few  in 
cillors  and  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations ; comparison  with  the  population ; we  have  a very  clear 
we  are  very  cautious  who  we  give  the  children  to.  re°°*d  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

15402.  If  there  were  any  change  in  the  Poor  Laws  15419.  That  is  a class  that  I daresay  you  consider 

would  you  approve  of  a system  that  would  aim  at  aauses  a great  deal  of  difficulty  witli  people  coming  into 

boarding  out  children  and  not  keeping  them  in  a work-  , workhouse  ? — They  are  kept  principally  by  them- 
house  at  all  ? — If  they  were  all  conveniently  located  ima  mi  ™ey  are  kept  at  laundry  work, 
near  schools.  i.'  ,rlle7  aro  really  backwards  and  forwards 

15403.  The  evidence  we  have  got  about  children  all  through  the  house  a good  deal? — I think,  owing  to  tlie 
■■over  the  country  is  that  there  really  is  not  any  diffi-  construction  of  our  workhouse,  they  mix  very  little  with 
■ culty  as  soon  as  the  people  understand  the  system  and  jn®  other  inmates;  of  course  the  less  they  mix  the 
as  soon  as  the  Guardians  offer  what  would  bo  a fair  iiSo*  „n 

amount? — That  is  the  gravamen  of  the  whole  thing;  i r*™  18  a certain  amount  of  it;  would  you 

the  amount  offered  at  present  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  ® ln  tavo,ur  of  excluding  that  class  altogether  from  the 
people  that  we  would  like  to  take  them.  9f,_  ?Pse  “ a Sood  system  could  be  started  for  dealing 

15404.  You  are  only  offering  2s.  6 d.  ? — Yes,  and  a ®“®where ; that  they  should  never  be 

suit  of  clothes  or  two  ; that  is  hardly  enough  ; another  lAv  9 fiei  workhouse  at  all,  even  to  have  their 

6d.  or  Is.  would  do.  I can  speak  in  the  name  of  the  1 “llnk  lfc  would  be  a very  necessary  and 

Tullamore  .Board  of  Guardians ; they  would  approve  of  “®slraw®  reform  to  keep  these  fallen  girls  by  them- 
the  principle  of  boarding  out  the  children  as  long  as  So  m,  , 

there  is  proper  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  where  they  TOAri-il,  11  , th?ir  first  baby,  and  go  into  the 

go,  but  even  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  there  are  other  women  like  themselves  who 

inspectors  going  about  the  country  looking  after  that  i three’  and  they  8°  on  having  these 

15405.  They  can  only  assist  the  Guardians,  but  the  ilif 1 v?  they  are  UP  a whole 

Guardians  of  the  locality  and  the  ladies  of  the  district  of  illegitimate  paupers.  We  have  had  some 


could  co-operate  by  wise  inspection  ?— Yes  ; as  I 'think  8u8?estlon  made  to  us  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
they  should.  1 ’ * smSle  woman  as  soon  as  she  is  about  to  have  a baby 

■ 16106:  ?y  w!se  inspection;  not  continually  interfer-  threo^montw  orTrfl^0  *5*  ™rkbous.e  80a?e  tw0  or 
mg,  but  throwing  a friendly  eye  on  the  children  occo-  mon  . 0 s?  before  sbe  has  it,  when  she  can  no 

sionally  ?-We  have  got  very  favourable  reports  from  t0  her  appea,rallce’.  thfn 

our  relieving  officers  every  month  , 6 Is  with  these  undesirable  women  working  m the 

H5407.  If  you  got  that  large  number  of  ninetv-six  Z7  ??ewhere  ? she  >8  with  them  in  the  work- 
out of  the  workhouse  that  would  leave  you  a very  lartre  i?nd  lfc.  ^as  suggested  to  us  that  such  women 

space?— It  would,  certainly.  * ^ ge  sJio-iild  bo  sent  to  a religious  penitentiary,  conducted 

15408.  Then  you  have  twenty-seven  lunatics,  idiots,  and  Prot^W«  Magdalen  Nuns  or  some  such  Order, 
and  epileptics? — Yes.  and  Protestants  should  have  such  penitentiaries  also 

15409.  Is  that  a class  that,  in  your  opinion  ousht  glrls’ and  that  these  women  should  bere- 

to  be  kept  in  a workhouse  ?— Most  certainly  not ; most  faU  md  tW  <*&*«  • 

unsuitable.  I think  there  should  be  a sort  of  auxiliary  until  hlld  ®ho?ld, be  ^en  and  provided 

asylum  for  two  or  three  or  four  counties,  and  have  them  an  ®8®  to  be  boarded  out ; would  you 


asylum  for  two  or  three  or  four  counties  and  have  iViam  . . o-  — ~~  vu« , >,yu.u 

properly  looked  after  and  cared  for.  ’ sfe  al}y  objection  fo  that  ? — No ; but  I would  very 

15410.  At  present  your  lunatics 'go  to  Mullincar?— J &f  j*’  and  *he  unfbrtunate  girls  that 

We  contribute,  to  Maryboro’  Asylum  and  they  • v in , , ^ay  and  come  to  us  you  would  be  more 

over  from  time  to  time,  but  we  find  it  costs errna-f  tbem  fcban  b®  severe  with  them,  they 

deal  more  there.  ' C03ts  a ^ ted  their  position  so  keenly ; there  is  no  poverty  or 

disgrace  they  feel  more  than  that,  and  I know  for  the 
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first  child  they  give  birth  to  • they  are  more  to  be 
pitied ; it  is  very  rarely  I have  known  one  to  come  m a 
second  time  with  an  illegitimate  child. 

15423.  That,  unfortunately,  is  not  our  experience ; 
vre  find  throughout  the  country  we  have  travelled  as 
many  as  five  or  six?— Some  innocent  country  girl  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  some  ruffian,  and  the  position 
tliev  occupy  coming  before  the  board  to  be  questioned  ; 
can  we  get  a case  against  the  putative  father  ; you  feel 
it  • you  pity  them  more  than  being  vexed  with  them. 
Was  there  ever  an  instance  in  our  union  where  after  a 
girl  reared  a child  she  went  out  and  came  back  again  ? 
h Mr.  Graham. — Oh,  there  was. 

Witness. — I think  some  of  these  were  reared  in  the 
workhouse. 

15424.  Chairman.— \ ery  likely;  it  goes  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  You  would  approve  of  deal- 
ing in  that  way  with  these  poor  girls  ? — Oh,  most  cer- 
tainly. 

15425.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a fair  thing,  and 
it  would  be  no  additional  expense  for  the  Guardians  to 
pay  for  those  girls  in  a penitentiary  ? — Even  if  it  was  a 
little  additonal  expense  no  Guardian  would  be  so  in- 
human as  to  refuse  to  give  them  a chance  of  reforma- 
tion. 

15426.  And  you  would  have  fewer  children  born? — 
If  these  ladies  took  an  interest  in  them  after  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mother  was  really_  re- 
formed, to  get  them  a suitable  place  they  should  have 
the  prospect  and  the  possibility  of  doing  good  for  the 


some  human  sympathy  and  he  encouraged  not  to  fall 
again? — Yes ; when  they  go  among  the  older  ones  in 
the  workhouse  it  has  not  a good  influence. 

15428.  Chairman.— Then  they  would  go  to  one  of 
these  penitentiaries,  and  in  some  of  these  there  is  a 
ward  where  they  could  have  their  child,  and  in  other 
places,  like  Dublin  and  Cork,  they  could  be  sent  to 
Iving-in  hospitals  outside  and  brought  hack  to  the  peni- 
tentiaries in  a fortnight  or  so,  so  as  to  be  under  good 
influences  all  the  time? — We  find  it  impossible  to  be 
able  to  prove  a case  against  the  putative  father  ; there 
is  no  corroboration ; we  did  go  as  far  as  to  bring  one  or 
two  cases  before  the  County  Chairman  here,  and  always 
failed. 

16429.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — Would  you  like  to  see  the 
law  strengthened  in  that  respect ; there  is  a law  in 
England  that  enables  Guardians  to  go  further  than  we 
can  in  Ireland  ?— Of  course  it  will  he  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  accused  and  give  him  fair  play.  I knew  a very 
grievous  case  myself  when  I became  a Guardian  first 
where  there  was  a wrong  name  given,  and  as  soon  as 
the  report  went  abroad  the  young  fellow  felt  it  so 
keenly  that  he  left  the  country,  and  in  a few  months 
afterwards  the  girl  admitted  that  she  got  money  to  say 
so,  and  the  real  sinner  was  allowed  to  go  scot  free. 
I knew  one  case  of  that. 

15430.  Taking  away  three  classes — 100  children, 
thirty  lunatics,  and  the  eighteen  able-bodied — would 
give  much  more  space  in  your  workhouse,  and  you 
could  easily  take  in  the  aged  and  infirm,  which  would  be 
the  only  class  coming  from  Edenderry  and  Birr  ? — I think 
there  would  be  plenty  of  room.  When  our  workhouse 
was  built  it  was  built  for  a considerable  number  more 
than  we  ever  had  in  it,  and  even  at  the  commencement 
there  were  auxiliary  workhouses  attached  to  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Famine.  I would  be  very  anxious  to  see 
harmless  lunatics  and  epileptics  taken  out  of  it,  be- 
cause it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  that  these  poor  things  can  get  proper 
attention. 

15431.  Mr.  Murxaghan. — You  have  one  sad  case  in 
the  house,  a young  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
— a sane  epileptic — she  is  associated  there  with  insane 
women? — It  is  very  hard. 

15432.  Chairman. — Then  the  only  other  class  we 
have  to  refer  to  are  the  tramps ; you  have  a fair  num- 
ber of  them  here? — Indeed,  we  have;  more  than  are 
welcome ; there  should  be  something  done  to  give  more 
powers  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

15433.  I suppose  on  nights  before  fairs — like  last 
night  and  to-day — you  will  have  a good  crowd? — In- 
deed, we  will. 

15434.  Supposing  your  workhouse  became  a county 
workhouse,  and  there  was  nobody  there  except  the  aged 
and  infirm — a sort  of  large  almshouse  where  the  re- 
spectable people  could  be  kept  in  one  block,  and  mar- 
ried couples  in  another,  and  the  less  respectable  in 
another  block — supposing  you  had  that  arrangement 
here,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  excluding  tramps  from 
the  workhouse  altogether  and  making  any  other  pro- 


vision for  them,  or  what  would  you  do? — I know  it  is 

very  difficult  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub-  ' _L 

ject,  but  still  at  the  same  time  I think  there  ought  to  Mr.  William 

be  brains  enough  in  the  English  legislature  or  among  Adams. 

our  Irish  members  of  Parliament  to  suggest  some 

remedy,  because  there  is  a remedy  required.  It  is  an 

awful  abuse  to  allow  these  people  to  come  in  droves, 

pilfering  through  the  country,  and  come  in  at  night 

and  get  their  supper  and  bed  and  breakfast,  and  go 

away  in  the  morning  to  carry  on  the  same  practice. 

15435.  We  have  received  a good  deal  of  evidence, 
even  in  the  List  few  days,  even  at  Mullingar  and  Long- 
ford, from  witnesses  who  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest 
that  the  children  should  be  taken  from  these  people 
when  they  were  bringing  children  through  the  country  ; 
would  you  approve  of  that? — I would  if  it  could  be 
done  with  any  sort  of  reason,  hut  it  would  be  a terrible 
piece  of  business,  supposing  a man  and  a woman  with 
one  or  two  children 

15436.  It  is  not  that  there  should  be  a hard  and  fast 
law,  but  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  have  a 
discretionary  power  to  make  an  order  putting  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  parents  ; that  they  should 
then  board  them  out  or  deal  with  them  as  they  would 
children  under  the  Poor  Law,  subject  to  the  right  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  to  appeal  against  the  Guardians' 
decision  to  a magistrate  in  Petty  Sessions  or  some 
other  tribunal  ? — It  would  he  a good  thing  for  the 
future  prospect  of  the  poor  children  at  all  events,  hut  I 
think  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  in  some  instances 
to  wrench  the  children  away  from  the  parents,  although 
we  know,  and  everyone  knows,  they  are  bound  to  be 
reared  up  wrong. 

15437.  If  you  thought  that,  would  it  not  be  a good 
tiling  to  take  them  ? — Yes,  if  it  can  be  done. 

15438.  I mean  if  the  law  were  changed  ; of  course 
this  Commission  is  sitting  with  a view  to  collect 
opinions  that  might  involve  a change  in  the  law  to 
carry  them  out  ? — I would  go  further ; I would  have 
the  law  so  as  you  could  take  the  children  from  bad 
parents,  even  residents  in  the  union,  who  neglect  them 
or  allow  them  to  go  out  begging. 

15439.  The  law  is  strong  enough  to  deal  with  those  ? 

— We  find  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  trying  to  prove 
the  cases ; we  certainly  did  succeed  in  one  or  two  cases 
lately  and  got  the  children  sent  away  to  an  industrial 
school. 

15440.  Then,  as  regards  the  tramps  themselves,  a 
great  many  people  have  suggested  that  these  people  are 
not  profitable  members  of  the  community— that  they 
are  dangerous,  and  pests — some  of  them  are  decent 
labouring  men  going  about  looking  for  a job,  but  a very 
large  proportion  of  this  casual  or  tramp  class  are 
people  not  desen' ing  of  any  consideration,  and  they 
suggest  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  liberty 
for  certain  periods  and  put  to  labour  work  in  one  or 
two  or  three  central  institutions  where  they  would  be 
obliged  to  work  hard  for  a certain  time,  as  tramps  or 
vagabonds,  and  that  attempts  should  be  made  in  that 
way  to  reclaim  them? — They  should  make  an  attempt ; 
it  is  most  necessary. 

15441.  Would  you  approve  of  some  such  plan?— I 
would,  if  it  could  be  carried  out  at  all ; we  have  a rule- 
but  we  find,  when  we  put  it  in  operation  we  cannot 
carry  it  out ; that  is  if  any  one  applied  for  admission 
twice  within  six  months  we  would  have  him  summoned 
and  brought  before  the  magistrates.  But  the  difficulty 
was  that  he  would  get  out  in  the  morning,  and  before 
we  could  get  a summons  or  a magistrate  i,o  sign  it  we 
would  not  know  in  what  direction  he  went,  and  you 
would  not  get  a policeman  veay  anxious  to  go  and  serve- 
the  summons,  and  if  he  got  the  summons  he  might  put 
it  in  his  pocket  and  not  appear  at  all.  There  is  some- 
thing required  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities  to  do  something  with  these  tramps ; they 
are  the  greatest  nuisance  we  have.  Then  we  went 
through  the  form  of  getting  them  to  break  stones  ; they 
did  more  injury  to  the  tools  that  we  supplied  them  with 
than  the  stones  they  broke,  and  they  appear  to  know 
the  Poor  Laws  better  than  we  do  ourselves.  It  is  the 
way  they  live,  pilfering  throughout  the  country. 

15442.  Mr.  Murxaghan. — 'You  think  the  police  ought 
to  be  called  in  to  give  some  assistance  in  regard  to 
tramps? — I would  be  very  glad  to  see  them  called 
upon  to  give  some  assistance,  for  they  are  a horrid 
nuisance  in  the  country, 

T5443.  If  they  had  to  report  themselves  to  the  police 
when  they  came  to  seek  admittance  do  you  think  that 
would  have  any  beneficial  effect? — That  would  be  only 
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Eeb.  18,  1904.  a matter  of  form ; they  would  not  consider  it  a very 
— ' difficult  job  to  tell  a policeman,  if  they  met  him,  “I 

Mr.  William  am  going  down  to  get  a ticket  for  the  workhouse.’’ 
AdamB.  15444.  Some  people  think  that  if  they  are  left  at 

large  they  might  do  damage  to  country  houses? — That 
is  the  harm ; that  they  would  set  fire  to  the  hay.  I 
knew  an  instance  where  a hotel  proprietor  here  had 
a large  hay-rick  ; one  of  those  tramps  did  not  get  a 
ticket  for  some  reason  or  another  and  he  went  and  lay 
in  the  hay-rick,  and  the  hay  was  burned ; we  could 
not  say  whether  he  did  it  maliciously  or  not.  And 
some  of  these  sad  cases  they  might  put  an  end  to  them- 
selves— drown  themselves — and  then  the  Board  of 
Guardians  would  be  held  up  to  execration  as  inhuman 
people  ; it  is  so  difficult  to  manage  these  tramps  ; and 
some  of  them  you  could  see  in  their  countenances  they 
know  what  they  are  doing;  they  have  been  at  it  a 
lengthened  time,  and  intend  to  continue  it 

15445.  The  lessening  of  the  workhouses  would  have 
an  additional  beneficial  effect ; they  would  have  further 
to  walk? — I think  it  would. 

15446.  Chairman. — I don’t  know  whether  you  have 
considered  whether  any  towns,  such  as  Banagher,  or  any 
other  town  has  any  serious  complaint  about  being  too 
fax  from  a hospital ; whether  they  want  a little  cottage 
hospital  of  their  own.  How  far  are  you  from  Banagher? 
— 'Banagher  is  near  Birr — about  six  miles. 

15447.  Well,  that  is  near  enough ; do  you  know  any 
other  thickly  populated  part  of  the  county? — Clara  is 
six  miles  from  us,  and  there  is  a railway  there,  but 
still  when  people  are  taken  sick  with  an  infectious 
disease  we  always  send  the  car  there;  it  would  not  do 
to  have  those  travel  in  a railway  compartment. 

15448.  Portarlington  is  partly  in  the  King’s  County? 
— Yes  ; the  river  divides  the  town  from  the  King's 
County. 

15449.  Portarlington  is  in  the  Mountmellick  Union  ? 
— Yes ; but  there  are  portions  of  Mountmellick  in  this 
county,  and  quite  convenient  to  us. 

15450.  Would  you  go  in,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
Mountmellick  Union,  for  taking  part  of  the  Mount- 
mellick Union  that  is  in  the  King’s  County  ; would  you 
go  in  for  the  idea  of  the  County  Council  of  having  the 
entire  of  the  county  under  some  local  body  in  the 
county,  and  not  having  any  body  outside  dealing  with 
it? — I think  you  would  want  bodies  to  look  after  the 
wants. 

15451.  That  is  not  what  I mean  ; at  present  at  Eden- 
derry  you  have  part  of  the  union  in  two  other  counties 
besides  your  own? — -Yes. 

15452.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  all  the  parts 
of  the  King's  County  and  cutting  it  off  completely  for 
Poor  Law  purposes  from  any  other  county? — I would  if 
there  was  a proper  provision  made  not  to  have  any 
hardship  to  the  sick  poor. 

15453.  Take  the  case  of  the  town  of  Portarlington ; 
what  do  you  think  about  that? — It  is  thirteen  miles 
•by  road,  and  you  have  a train  coming  from  Portarling- 
.ton  three  times  a day. 

15454.  Have  they  any  hospital  there? — 'Not  that  I 
-am  aware  of,  but  I think  it  is  six  or  seven  from  Mount- 
mellick. 

15455.  You  go  down  as  far  as  Cloughjordan  ? — Yes. 
This  is  a long  county ; it  is  not  an  easy  county  to 
manage,  as  far  as  amalgamation  is  concerned ; this  is 
about  sixty  miles  in  length. 

15456.  Take  that  part  that  is  down  near  Clough- 
jordan and  Moneygall,  supposing  that  the  furthest  off 
part  of  the  barony  of  donlislc  was  part  of  a King’s 
County  union,  if  there  was  only  one  union  in  the  King’s 
County,  those  people  at  Moneygall  and  Cloughjordan 
would  have  too  far  to  come  to  Tullamore  ; that  is  quite 
evident  ? — Yes  ; there  should  be  some  provision  made 
for  them  in  Birr. 

15457.  Well,  Roscrea  is  close  to  them ; how  would 
this  do — if  you  had  the  power  under  the  law  to  board 
out  the  sick  in  the  union  hospital,  say,  of  Roscrea,  at 
so  much  per  head,  whatever  Poor  Law  authority  had 
-the  barony  of  Clonlisk  in  it  would  pay,  we  will  say, 
5*.  or  6s. , 7s.  or  10s.  a week  for  each  patient  sent  there, 
according  to  the  cost  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital? — 
'If  there  was  no  risk  or  danger  to  the  poor  person,  and 
if  it  carried  out  economy,  everyone  would  go  for  it. 

15458.  Roscrea  is  where  they  go  at  present,  or 
Nenagh  ; and  then  you  would  continue  the  hospital  for 
-them  except  that  you  would  pay  for  them  so  much  a 
head  ; instead  of  their  being  in  the  Roscrea  Union  they 
■would  be  under  the  King’s  County  Poor  Law  system, 
but  being  so  near  a hospital  in  another  system  they 
would. pay  so  much  a week? — That  would  be  easily 
carried  out  if  on  calculation  it  was  shown  that  there 


was  no  inconvenience  in  carrying  it  out,  and  that  if 
to  economy.  iea 

15459.  The  same  way  in  the  case  of  PortarWo,, 
paying  to  Mountmellick,  and  the  same  way  as  resanl, 
the  portions  of  the  Edenderry  Union  that  are  in  dif 
ferant  counties;  they  would  come  into  the  Kind's 
County  and  pay  you  so  much  a week  for  taking  them 
in ; do  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — It  is  very  hard 
to  form  an  opinion  at  the  first  look ; it  looks  as  if  it 
was  going  in  the  way  of  my  doing  away  with  so  manT 
existing  institutions  and  officials.  1 

15460.  And  the  cost  of  fuel?— And  you  would  have 
more  in  each  institution,  and  there  would  be  more  work 
for  the  officials  to  do. 

15461.  Of  course  we  would  only  leave,  we  will  say  in 
Birr  or  Edenderry,  the  infirmary  and  sick  wards  there 
and  you  would  only  require  to  have  nurses  and  the 
doctor  of  the  place,  and  chaplains  ? — Yes ; and  a couple 
of  attendants.  v 

15462.  Of  course  I mean  the  nursing  staff?— I don’t 
know  the  exact  number  of  what  we  call  the  ordinary 
infirm  inmates  in  Edenderry  and  Bir,  but  I think  if 
Tullamore  Union  was  relieved  of  the  epileptics  and 
children  and  able-bodied  we  would  have  room  enough  for 
them. 

15463.  There  are  in  Birr  ninety-eight  and  in  Eden- 
derry fifty-two,  and  a great  many  of  those  belong  to 
other  counties  ; you  could  easily  put  them  up  ?— Yes  • 
I often  go  on  inspection  on  a committee,  and  I see  there 
is  plenty  of  room  ; the  infirmary  is  not  half  full ; there 
are  eight  large  wards  in  our  infirmary,  or  six,  and  I 
hope  you  will  see  that  we  have  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  it. 

154>64.  I saw  a great  improvement? — We  do  every- 
thing we  can,  and  we  have  in  our  mind  to  have  it 
heated  with  a steam  boiler,  and  we  are  getting  an 
opinion  from  Kaye  Parry  to  see  whether  we  can  utilise 
the  steam  for  cooking  and  washing. 

15465.  The  only  other  point  I wish  to  ask  you  about 
is  about  whether  you  get  much  payments  from  persons 
who  come  in  and  use  your  workhouse  or  infirmary?— 
Well,  only  from  pensioners ; we  nail  their  certificate ; 
and  a few  come  into  the  infirmary  and  they  may  pay, 
but  very  few ; we  have  a county  infirmary.' 

15466.  You  don’t  get  much  payment? — Not  as  a 
rule ; I think  we  have  made  an  order  on  several  occa- 
sions to  make  the  patient  pay. 

15467.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  that 
we  received  elsewhere  that  Board  of  Guardians  should 
be  empowered  by  law  to  fix  an  amount  in  their  discretion 
that  a person  coming  into  their  wards  should  be  obliged 
by  law  to  pay  ; we  will  say,  for  instance,  a labouring 
man  at  the  distillery  here  or  anywhere  you  like  will  be 
earning  15s.  a week,  one  of  his  children  will  be  sick, 
lie  will  send  in  the  child  to  be  treated  in  your  sick 
wards ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  being  able  to  make 
an  order  that  that  man  should  pay  some  small  thing, 
say  Is.  a week,  whatever  the  child  would  cost  at  home; 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  him  pay  that?— I 
think,  in  justice  to  the  ratepayers,  they  should  have 
that  discretionary  power ; I think  they  have  it  at 
present. 

15468.  It  is  a little  doubtful,  but  at  all  events  it  has 
not  been  practised,  but  if  there  were  special  powers 
given  to  them  you  think  it  would  be  good  ? — I think  it 
would  be  honest  and  business-like. 

15469.  And  don’t  you  think  that  very  probably  the 
people  themselves  would  be  very  glad  to  pay  a small 
amount  to  get  off  the  idea  of  being  considered  paupers? 
— I think  they  would  forget  that  portion  of  it ; I think 
they  would  be  as  soon  considered  paupers  and  keep  the 
money. 

15470.  We  find  in  the  North  of  Ireland  that  in  two 
institutions  this  system  was  actually  in  active  operation 
and  that  receipts  were  received  in  one  of  them  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  medical  staff : that  the 
receipts  were  very  large,  and  in  small  sums? — They 
must  be  of  a different  class  of  workmen  and  artizans 
from  what  we  have  about  here,  or  the  Northern  em- 
ployers must  give  them  better  pay,  for  they  rarely  get 
more  than  12s.  or  11s.  a week  here. 

15471.  At  all  events  a child  would  cost  very  nearly 
Is.  a week  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  them  to 
leave  in  a child,  except  the  child  met  with  an  accident ; 
in  any  kind  of  sickness  the  mother  keeps  the  child, 
and  if  it  is  any  kind  of  accident  they  go  into  the  infir- 
mary, and  we  have  a rule  there  that  every  one  who 
can  pay  must  pay. 

15472.  As  every  year  goes  on  more  people  are  getting 
persuaded  of  the  desirableness  of  going  into  a public 
hospital  ? — Yes  ; that  is  increasing. 
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tions  of  the  workhouse  from  the  Guardians  ho*Ta'  ■ j he  ought  to  have  that  power.  - Mr.  WUliam 

S^rSIhS^te^sff  ££P  I 15488.  Chairman.-You  have  a good  many  recipients  Adam8. 

ihinkthe  infirmaries  should  be  amalgamated  too. 

15474.  If  you  put  the  corresponding  liability  on  to 
av  a little  do  you  think  that  would  be  fair? — It  is  a 
P . 0f  the  Guardians  to  carry  it  out,  and  if  there  is 
any  weakness  in  the  law  the  Guardians  should  be 

said  just  now  you  thought  it  might  be  a 
mod  thing  to  have  the  infirmary  amalgamated  ; what  do 
vou  mean?— We  have  two  infirmaries  in  Tullamore— 

*ne  is  an  old  infirmary  established  by  law  that  we  can- 
not interfere  with. 


15488.  r - - , • 

of  out-door  relief  in  your  union?— There  are  a gooct 
many,  but  those  are  heads  of  families. 

15489.  You  pay  a good  deal— twice  Birr  and  Eden- 
derry  put  together.  Your  bill  for  out-door  relief  in  the 
last  return  is  £2,006.  In  Birr  it  is  £954,  and  in  Eden- 
derry  £644?— We  find  it  more  economical,  after  due 
consideration  of  every  application  when  there  is  a de- 
serving case  made,  to  grant  it,  and  in  fact  we  keep  a 
very  bold  front  to  applications,  and  refuse  more  than 
we  grant,  after  due  investigation. 

15490.  What  class  of  people  generally  get  out-door 

» . relief  from  you?— Old  and  infirm  people  beyond  their 

15476.  We  are  here  to  receive  suggestions,  and  the  work  . or  a wjfe  and  family  during  the  sickness  of  the 
county  infirmary  comes  within  our  warrant  1-JWe  have  breadwinner.  „ , . 

s county  infirmary  here  that  costs  the  ratepayers  be-  15491.  Those  people  would  get  Is.  6 d.  from  you. 
tween  £900  and  £1,000  a year.  With  whom  would  they  live  ?— It  only  supplements 

15477.  And  the  people  at  Moneygall  have  to  pay  for  their  way  of  Hying.  They  may  knit  stockings,  or  do 

that?— Yes.  . . light  indoor  work,  and  that  Is.  6cf.  is  a means  of  keep- 

15478.  Is  it  not  a hardship?— It  is,  and  there  is  a ing  tbem  otlt  0f  the  workhouse;  or  if  a working  man 

small  average  in  it,  but  they  are  very  well  attended  to  is  sick  and  in  the  infirmary,  and  has  a wife  and  five  or 

there  is  no  doubt.  six  children,  we  think  it  very  hard  to  have  the  house 

15479.  I don’t  know  whether  yon  consider  medical  broken  up,  and  we  give  them  5s.  or  6s. 
and  surgical  questions  very  much,  but  if  you  were  to  15492.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  are  the  patients  admitted 
consider  them  you  might  see  the  desirableness  of  having  ^ the  county  infirmary  ?— By  tickets  issued  by  the 
a county  hospital  that  would  be  managed  on  a higher  governors,  and  every  member  of  the  County  Council  is 
level  where  operations  could  be  carried  out  in  a way  an  ex.0fficio  member  of  the  governing  body— about  eigh- 
that’they  cannot  be  in  an  ordinary  hospital?— That  is  teen.  They  all  have  power  to  issue  tickets  for  deserv- 
the  intention,  I believe,  of  the  formation  of  county  in-  ^lg  cases.  They  are  supplied  with  two  books— one  a 

famaries— that  they  were  for  surgical  operations— and  book  for  paying  patients,  and  you  are  supposed  to  put 
anything  that  does  occur  in  the  county  within  ten  or  lke  necessary  questions  to  the  applicant  to  find  what 
twelve  miles  generally  comes  from  broken  arms  or  dis-  be  is  able  lo  pay,  and  you  put  down  5s.,  7s.,  or  1U». 


located  joints.  There  are  no  infectious  diseases  allowed 

^15480.  We  saw  some  chronic  cases  of  rheumatism 
that  had  been  there  for  months  ?— There  was  an  order 
at  the  very  last  meeting  of  the  governors  to  exclude 
those  in  future.  We  thought  some  of  them  were  schem- 
ing. 


15493.  Is  he  bound  to  pay  that  7— He  is. 

15494.  Are  those  the  only  persons  that  can  give 
tickets  ?— That  is  all,  I think  ; that  is  the  active  govern- 
ing body  and  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations. 

15495.  Are  all  the  clergymen  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations  on? — They  are.  I don't  think  the  Wesleyan 
15481.  I was  asking  one  patient  a few  questions  with  clergyman  in  Tullamore  is  a member,  but  tfie  i rotes- 

that  idea  in  my  mind,  too.  Then  you  would  be  in  tant  clergymen  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are. 

favour  of  the  system  of  getting  payments  where  it  could  p>ean  Craig  was  our  chairman. 

be  done  without  hardship  ?— Certainly.  15496.  The  county  is  very  large,  and  seventeen  or 

15482.  And  you  would  leave  it  to  tlic  discretion  of  eighteen,  or  even  tweniy-eight,  members  might  mean  a 

the  local  people  ? — Yes ; policemen  pay  when  they  go  in  considerable  distance  for  a person  who  wants  a line 

there.  I cannot  tell  you  the  exact  amount  we  receive,  signed?— We  guard  the  public  against  inconvenience, 

but  in  cases  brought  before  the  Guardians  by  the  because  every  County  Councillor  has  leave  to  supply  a 

master,  we  inquire  into  it,  and  don't  hesitate  to  make  ticket.  _ , , , 

an  order  that  they  shall  pay,  and  the  moment  a pen-  15497.  Chairman.— I suppose  Dr.  Dudley  would  re- 
sioner  comes  in,  thinking  he  can  lay  up  until  his  pen-  ceive  a patient  on  the  recommendation  of  any  doctor  ot 

is  due,  we  make  the  master  apply  to  the  paymaster  the  county  ? — I think  he  would  ; in  fact  fie  attends 

..  -\XT ’ r\l C fVwn  ommint.  f\ f VnQ  PVTW1KCK.  l „ * I Tt  i c TnnrP  likp  a disnensarv  than  any- 


of  the  War  Office,  and  get  the  amount  of  his  expenses. 

15483.  Mr.  Mgrnaghan.— What  do  you  think  of 
giving  Guardians  power  to  board  out  aged  and  in- 
firm inmates,  if  they  could  find  suitable  homes  in  the 
the  neighbourhood  from  which  they  came?— The  prin- 
ciple may  work  after  a trial.  I would,  not  like  to  give 


extern  patients.  It  is  more  like  a dispensary  than  any- 
thing else.  He  is  a very  attentive  little  man. 

15498.  Dr.  Bigger. — Does  he  give  medicine  to  the 
patients  that  come?— I am  not  sure ; they  get  medicine 
from  Dr.  Moorhead.  . , 

15499.  Would  it  not  be  unfair  to  give  medicine  for 


an  answer  to  that.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  board  the  district  round  Tullamore  at  the  expense  of  the 

out  old  infirm  people;  when  they  get  old  they  some-  whole  county-at-large ?— It  would  be  if  he  gives  it,  Out 

times  get  contrary,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  j cannot  say  whether  he  gives  medicine  or  not. 

a person  middling  well  off  to  take  them.  15500.  Because  the  whole  county  pays  equally  for  the 

15484.  Chairman.— Don’t  you  think  people  get  more  S11pp0rt.  I thought  you  said  very  few  parents  from 

patient  and  better  able  to  put  up  with  things  the  the  far  end  of  the  county  ever  came  to  Tullamore  l 

older  they  grow?— I don’t  know.  It  would  he  necessary  Ifc  has  been  increasing  of  late  It  has  tecome  more 

to  be  very  particular  where  you  board  these  people  popular  since  it  came  under  the  County  Council,  -tiere- 

out,  and  the  class  you  would  be  inclined  to  select  would  tofore  it  was  looked  on  as  a close  borough  ; any  deserv- 

be  the  class  that  would  not  like  to  be  bothered  with  ing  applicant  will  get  a ticket  from  a ^ou"^, i 

them.  lor  I know  they  come  from  below  Cloghan  and 

15485.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— We  found  in  the  body  of  Banagher,  and  re gulariy  from,5*f*k‘0^ 

the  house  a number  of  old  people  huddled  together  in  a lines  from  a doctor  to  ask  me  g T • 

room,  and  it  does  look  very  sad  to  see  them  confined  in  s?t  and  the  moment  he  applies  at  my  residence  I give 

this  way  ; whereas  if  the  Guardians  had  power  to  board  him  a ticket.-  tW  m 

am  oit  where  they  eould  here  eMreise,  freedom,  15501.  Frankford  is  only  ten  mite.  “H 

and  fresh  air,  their  life  would  be  brighter?— If  a person  patients  from  Moneygall ? I don  t think  we  ever  got 

looking  for  out-door  relief  is  old  and  beyond  their 
work,  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  locality  connected 
with  them  by  family  ties  and  relationship,  it  is  a great 

in  those  ~ 

cases  ?— But  if  they  were  badly  treated  they  would  soon  county  infirmary  ?— We  have  none^  they  generally  fia  e 
complain. 


)I'l5502.  Chairman.— How  many  from  Edenderry?— I 


their  own  conveyance  to  bring  them  in.  _ 

15505.  Would  you  not  think  it  a desirable  thing 


15487.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  Guar-  ...  ^ parts  of  county  should  get  some  benefit 
dians  the  choice  of  sending  to  a central  institution  the  |rQm  this1  county  infirmary? — If  it  could  be  arranged 
aged  and  infirm,  or  boarding  them  out  in  the  locality?  WOuld  be  only  honest  and  just  to  every  comer  of  the 
—I  think  the  Guardians  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  nt  but  it  is  open  for  them. 

own  discretion  in  those  cases;  that  would  assist  in  v.  , +v,AT  ranTint  enmp  there? 

mating  a greater  interest  to  look  after  the  wants  of  15606.  If  it  is  not  convenient  they  canno|come  tnere 
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J'eb.  18,  I904-,  ^ is  hardly  accessible  as  far  as  Moneygall  is  con- 

,,  .r— . cemed,  but  there  are  very  few  other  portions  of  tlio 
mr.  vvuiiam  county  but  occasionally  send  patients ; there  are  never 

urns.  very  many  in  it.  I don’t  suppose  it  would  average 

twenty-five  all  the  year  round. 

15507.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  county 
infirmary  ? — I think  £900,  if  not  over.  Before  the 
County  Council  got  control  of  it  a good  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  used  to  contribute  very  generously,  but  since 
then  they  never  gave  Is.  ; the  whole  thing  is  now  direct 
taxation. 

15508.  Have  your  subscriptions  practically  ceased  ? — 
Completely  ceased. 

15509.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  receive  from  pay- 
ing patients  ? — No,  but  it  is  something  considerable. 

15510.  You  try  to  get  as  much  as  you  can  ? — Yes,  we 
are  alive  to  that ; ih  fact  so  much  alive  are  we  to  that 
part  that  we  got  a fresh  book  printed  a few  months  ago, 
that  each  governor  is  supplied  with,  and  there  are 
queries  in  it  to  be  put  to  patients  ; and  I think,  in 
comparison  with  other  infirmaries,  we  stand  very 
favourably  for  economy.  We  are  not  nearly  as  expen- 
sive as  other  county  infirmaries. 

15511.  That  is  not  always  the  best  economy ; effi- 
ciency and  economy  should  go  together  ?— There  is  effi- 
ciency, too.  With  all  the  unfortunate  people  that  come 
there  with  accidents  and  for  other  causes,  I never  heard 
of  a complaint. 

15512.  Chairman. — People  are  very  good  that  way. 
They  never  saw  anything  better?— I know  myself  a good 
deal  of  it  is  on  the  surface,  so  far  as  saying  “ I am  well 
treated,”  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  you  went  to 
them  when  they  went  home  they  might  have  a different 
story  to  tell,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  place  and 
the  kindness  of  the  officials,  and  attention  of  the 
doctor,  I don’t  think  they  have  any  reason  to  complain. 
There  is  not  a more  attentive  doctor  in  Ireland. 

15513.  We  were  thinking  that  the  room  for  perform- 
ing operations  is  not  quite  as  good  as  it  might  be? 

Not  on  the  large  scale  you  refer  to. 

15514.  Dr.  Bigger. — Not  even  on  a moderate  scale  ? 
—The  last  few  years  it  has  been  wonderfully  improved. 
Did  you  see  the  sanitary  annexes  ? 

15515.  Those  are  very  good?— That  is  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  a deceased  gentleman  in  the  county ; the 
ratepayers  did  not  contribute  one  penny.  This  gentle- 
man left  £1,000  in  his  will  to  be  expended  for  tne  up- 
keep of  the  infirmary. 

1.5516.  Chairman. — It  was  very  well  spent  money  ? — 
There  is  something  to  the  credit  yet  for  other  things. 

15517.  Dr.  Bigger. — Am  I to  understand  that  all 
classes  requiring  infirmary  treatment  are  received  into 
the  county  infirmary  ? — Certainly. 

15518.  Whether  they  can  pay  or  not  ? — I think  so.  I 
never  knew  of  a case  being  refused.  If  they  cannot  pay 
we  won  t insist  on  their  paying. 


15519.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  is  the  proportion  of 
paying  patients  to  non-paying  ?— There  are  very  few 
Pay  i policemen  pay.  If  a farmer,  or  a farmer's  son, 
came  there  that  had  met  with  an  accident  in  the  harvest 
time  with  a machine,  he  pays. 

Chairman.— Now,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
Diat  the  whole  of  the  county  there  from  Moneygall  to 
7? . , erry  contributes  to  the  county  infirmary,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a fair  thing  to  have  the  maintenance 
ot  the  sick  at  Edenderry,  Birr,  and  Tullamore  all  made 
a county  charge,  the  same  as  the  county  infirmary  is  at 
present?-  -If  the  same  accommodation  was  given  to  the 


sick  poor  in  Birr  and  Edenderry,  I would  » 

S-  ™*" ns  «««i ‘VAtoS®' 

15522.  But  lias  a remarkably  good  hosnif.I*' 
tioually  good,  a wonderfully  good  limSlf “5 
best  local  hospitals  in  the  country  and  vo,  t of  1119 
favour,  where"  there  is  such  "hSpttS'S’ 
county  charge  1— I don’t  see  how  it  would  altl,  g “ 1 * * * * 
>»S  state  of  affairs  very  much  if  it  was  a cm  S 
it  would  come  to  the  same  thing  1 

15523.  It  would  not  be  very  big  one  wav  ... 
—Supposing  there  were  thirty  in  Birr,  tenS 
derry  and  thirty  in  Tullamore,  I cannot  L vP' 
would  make  much  difference.  ' l^at  it 

15524.  And  all  the  sick  in  the  countv  would  i, 
county  charge.  They  are  not  a class  thL  2 * * 

much  ?-Very  few  sham  sickness  if  they  can iZJ*? 
though  I believe  there  are  cases  on  record  where  flier 
were  detected  shamming  sickness  ; but  we  would  exS 
a little  more  from  our  doctor  than  to  allow  him  df  to 
be  deceived  in  that  way.  to 

15525.  There  is  not  Hie  same  temptation  as  there  k 
for  out-door  relief  ?-Tliev  axe  able  to  make  a very  Id 
rel?ef0n  161811  °f  t,iemsefves  when  Poking  for  out-C 

15526.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  not  think  the  local 
Guardians  would  wish  to  have  the  expending  of  their 
own  money  in  their  own  area?-So  they  woull ; in  fe  [ 
some  would  go  for  divisional  rating.  - 

15527.  Chairman.— Of  course  1 mean  they  would 
have  the  spending  of  the  money.  Birr  Hospital  would 
be  where  it  is.  Edenderry  hospital  would  bo  where  it 
is  ; but  I mean  that  the  cost  of  the  sick  should  be  a 
county  charge? — But  would  not  the  representatives  of 
the  county  have  a voice. 

15528.  Ml  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  that  ft, 
Guardians  themselves  would  desire  to  manage  their  own 
particular  area,  apart  from  the  county  altogether ?— T 
think  they  would.  6 

15529.  Chairman. — I am  not  talking  at  all  of  the 
question  of  management.  I am  only  talking  of  charge- 
ability.  I am  saying  here  youi  have  a county  infirmary 
paid  for  by  the  entire  county.  That  suggests  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  might  not  be  a fair  thing  that  the  sick 
all  over  tlio  county  should  be  a county  charge  apart 
altogether  from  the  question  of  local  management  ?— I 
think  the  different  localities  would  prefer  having  the 
expenses  of  the  sick  collected  in  their  own  locality. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I could  not  see  any  great  differ- 
ence in  having  it  a county  rate  for  the  maintenance  in 
the  three  places  of  the  sick  poor. 

15530.  W ould  yon  then  be  in  favour  of  restricting  the 
area  of  charge  for  the  county  infirmary  to  the  Tulla- 
more Union,  which  chiefly  gets  the  benefit  of  it?—0n 
condition  that  the  others  would  be  excluded  from  coming 
to  it.  & 

15531.  Or  paying  for  it  ? — But  there  are  several  come 
here  out  of  the  Birr  Union. 

15532.  You  would  leave  the  area  of  charge  for  the 
county  infirmary  on  Tullamore  Union,  and  charge  the 
Birr,  Edenderry,  and  other  people  who  come  here,  so 
much  per  week  ? — I think  it  would  be  a fair  way  of 
meeting  it.  But  speaking  from  my  own  personal  point 
of  view,  I would  rather  leave  it  the  way  it  is. 

15533.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  on  the  ground  of  fair- 
ness, it  is  rather  hard  on  Moneygall  or  the  extreme 
end  of  Edenderry  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  an  in- 
stitution that  they  don’t  benefit  by. 

Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  County  Councillors 
to  give  evidence? 


Mr.  Denis  Sheix  examined. 


I am  not  deputed  by  the  County  Council.  I am  from 

Edenderry. 

15534.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  Mr.  Adams’  evi- 

dence, and  if  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  express  a 
contrary  opinion  on,  I would  be  glad  to  hear  it?— With 
regard  to  the  injustice  done  to  Edenderry  by  having  a 
rate  levied  all  over  the  county  for  the  county  infirmary 
we  think  it  a great  injustice  when  we  derive  practically 
no  benefits  at  all,  and  we  had  a couple  of  applications 
for  an  increase  of  that  rate  since  the  County  Council 
came  in.  I think  there  was  not  more  than  one  patient 
reheved  inTullamore  from  the  Edenderry  district. 

15535.  What  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  making 
the  maintenance  of  the  sick  a county  charge,  as  the 
county  infirmary,  the  same  area  of  charge?— I don’t 
think  it  would  work  out  fair.  I think  the  area  would 
be  too  big. 

15536.  You  are  afraid  Tullamore  would  get  too  much 
out  of  it? — Yes,  as  it  is  getting  already. 


15537.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  your  sick  were  supported  out 
of  the  same  fund,  where  would  the  injustice  be?— That 
would  be  a different  thing. 

15538.  That  is  what  the  Chairman  says,  if  the  sick 
in  Edenderry  were  supported  out  of  the  same  fund?— 
Would  they  have  to  come  here? 

15539.  Chairman. — No  ; stay  where  they  are,  but  be 
paid  for  as  if  it  was  a county  infirmary  ? — Paid  by  the 
head  ? 

15540.  No,  but  the  actual  expense  of  your  infirmary  1 
— I don’t  think  we  are  as  populous  a district  as  Tulla- 
more, and  I daresay  they  would  have  the  best  of  it  there, 
too. 

15541.  And  you  are  more  highly  valued  ?— Yes.  . 

15542.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add  ? 
— Not  with  regard  to  that';  of  course,  I.  have  other 
objections  with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

15543.  You  would  like  now  to  give  your  evidence  from 
Edenderry?— Whenever  it  is  convenient. 
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15544.  What  are  your  views  about  Edenderry? — I 
would  be  entirely  opposed  to  abolishing  the  workhouse, 
from  the  bad  locomotion  we  have  to  oilier  unions. 

15545.  If  your  hospital  were  left,  would  you  still 
object  to  amalgamation  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  con- 
duce to  economy  at  all 

15546.  If,  on  the  other  hand  a scheme  were  devised 
on  a very  large  scale  all  over  the  entire  county,  some 
such  scheme  as  was  suggested  in  the  questions  put  to 
Mr.  Adams,  if  such  a scheme  were  started,  and  if  it 
were  clearly  apparent  that  there  would  be  economy, 
would  you  still  object  to  the  closing  of  your  workhouse, 
except  the  sick  wards  ? — I think  too  large  an  area  would 
be  unworkable. 

15547.  You  have  a very  large  area  at  present  for  a 
lunatic  asylum?— Yes. 

15548.  Those  are  people  in  sufficient  bodily  health  to 
be  removed.  You  would  only  have  people  in  a similar 
state  of  health  to  be  dealt  with  if  your  hospital  was  left 
there.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  would  be  unwork- 
able?—In  the  case  of  lunatics,  it  is  compulsory  on  them 
to  be  removed  there,  but  in  the  case  of  healthy  old 
people,  they  will  have  a decided  objection  to  go  as  far 
as  twenty  miles.  There  is  portion  of  the  boundary  of 
the  union  not  within  twenty  miles  of  the  workhouse  in 
their  own  county,  there  is  portion  of  the  boundary  of 
•die  union  twenty  miles  from  Tullamore,  if  you  pro- 
posed sending  them  to  Tullamore,  and  then  portion  of 
the  Co.  Kildare  would  be  twenty-three  miles  from  Naas, 
which  is  the  union  that,  of  course,  it  would  be  proposed 
to  send  them  to  ; and  the  same  in  Meath — it  is  seven- 
teen miles  from  Trim — and  these  people  don’t  like  to 
go  too  far  from  their  relatives  and  their  native  place — 
respectable  old  men  who  have  to  seek  refuge  in  the  work- 
house.  For  instance,  I know  one  man  who  worked  at 
the  building  of  the  workhouse.  All  his  family  are  dead 
but  himself.  He  just  lives  immediately  outside  the 
town  of  Edenderry,  and  I think  it  would  be  a great 
hardship  to  send  that  man  away  to  Naas.  He  takes  a 
turn  and  stops  out  for  a month  with  his  friends,  and  if 
he  went  to  N aas  he  never  could  get  back  ; and  I would 
say  he  would  have  a decided  objection  to  go,  and  it 
would  be  a hardship  to  insist  on  his  going. 

15549.  If  there  was  a big  economy  in  it,  do  you  think 
the  objection  you  make  would  be  fatal  to  the  adoption 
of  a decidedly  economical  system  ? — I think  the  senti- 
ment ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

15550.  As  against  a very  large  saving  ? — Where  there 
would  he  a very  large  saving,  I would  not,  but  I don’t 
see  where  it  comes. 

15551.  If  you  had  a large  saving,  would  you  then 
object  ? — I would  always  have  the  same  objection. 

15552.  Do  you  live  in  the  town  of  Edenderry  ? — I live 
within  a mile  of  it. 

15553.  Mr.  Pei /ton. — You  are  a Guardian  of  the 
town? — With  regard  to  removing  the  epileptics  and  im- 
beciles, I would  entirely  approve  of  having  them  re- 
moved. 

15554.  Chairman. — I don't  want  to  be  asking  the 
same  questions  of  each  witness,  but  we  had  an  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  Mr.  Adams.  You  heard  his  evi- 
dence, and  if  anything  struck  you  on  which  your  own 
opinion  is  different,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
if  there  has  been  anything  omitted  ? — With  regard  to 
■P®  children,  I would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  having 
them  boarded  out,  but  ouf  difficulty  is  we  cannot  get 
people  to  take  them. 

15555.  What  do  you  offer? — £9  a year,  the  actual 
costm  the  workhouse,  and  £1  for  clothing. 

15556.  The  actual  cost  in  the  workhouse  would  be 
more  than  double  £9  ? — I think  not' ; we  are  giving  them 
the  actual  cost. 

15557.  You  are  only  giving  them  the  cost  of  their 
food? — And  the  clothes. 

15558.  If  you  take  the  cost  of  the  child  you  have  to 
add  something  more  than  the  mere  cost  of  food  and 
clothing  ? — I think  we  would  be  willing  to  do  it,  but  we 
took  the  average  cost ; we  considered  the  children  cost 
less  than  the  able-bodied.  We  have  a difficulty  in  get- 
ting them  boarded  out',  and  I would  suggest  if  the 
mardians  were  empowered  to  give  money  grants.  Our 
principal  difficulty  is  we  cannot  get  suitable  people — 
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15559.  That  is  right? — We  don’t  like  to  give  out  a 
child  to  any  person  where  there  is  not  milk  ; so  I would 
suggest  that  if  the  Guardians  were  empowered  to  make 
money  grants  by  way  of  loan  to  people  in  labourers’ 
cottages ; there  are  a good  many  labourers’  cottages 
through  the  country,  clean  habitations,  and  they  were 
empowered  to  make  money  grants  and  get  it  back  by 
instalments  ; we  would  have  no  difficulty. 

15560.  To  buy  a cow  ? — To  buy  a cow.  I am  totally 
opposed  to  the  rearing  up  of  children  in  a workhouse. 

15561.  Where  could  a man  with  his  half  -acre  or  acre 
of  land  feed  a cow? — A good  many  of  them  do;  they 
can  get  grass  outside. 

15562.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Does  it  not  cost  a good 
deal  of  money  ? — Not  so  much ; they  have  the  milk 
cheaper  than  otherwise. 

15563.  Where  would  he  get  his  fodder  for  the  winter? 
— Half-an-acre  of  good  meadow  could  be  bought,  and  he 
would  have  the  milk  for  his  own  family. 

15564.  You  say  you  would  see  no  economy  in  doing 
away  with  some  of  the  workhouses  in  the  county. 
Would  you  not  see  a saving  in  getting  rid  of  half  of 
the  staff  of  some  of  the  present  workhouses? — I think 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  staff  with  regard  to  pro- 
viding the  hospital,  which  would  be  a matter  of  neces- 
sity. 

15565.  You  have  a hospital  already.  The  staff  of 
the  main  body  of  the  house  might  be  dispensed  with  ? 
— I don’t  see  who  can  be  taken  away  except  the  master 
and  clerk,  and  you  would  have  to  provide  a clerk  and 
storekeeper. 

15566.  Chairman. — How  many  neople  have  they  in 
the  county  infirmary  here — a matron,  nurse,  and  couple 
of  assistants,  and  the  doctor  and  chaplain  ? — You  would 
want  laundresses  and  night  nurses. 

15567.  No  more  than  you  have  got  at  present  ? — But 
they  are  able-bodied  people  out  of  the  body  of  the  house 
that  are  in  the  laundry  now,  and,  of  course,  you  would 
want  some  one  in  the  kitchen,  two  or  three  persons ; 
then  you  have  a couple  of  wardsmaids. 

15568.  Labour  must  be  very  plentiful  when  you  draft 
so  many  as  that  in  ? — There  are  only  about  eleven,  and 
five  are  taken  up  with  the  infirmary.  I see  a great 
objection,  to  amalgamate  us  with  any  union  around, 
because  we  are  the  lowest  rated. 

15569.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  if  the  management 
remains  as  it  is,  how  would  that  affect  you? — We 
would  have  to  take  over  the  burden  of  another  union. 

15570.  If  you  still  manage  your  own  area,  how 
would  it  affect  you  being  allied  with  another.  You 
would  only  be  paying  for  the  upkeep  of  your  able- 
bodied  and  infirm  ? — The  president  suggested  a county 
charge. 

15571.  But  there  is  an  alternative  to  that,  to  con- 
tinue the  present  system  as  it  is  : let  every  union  man- 
age its  own  expenses.  How  would  it  affect  you  in 
Edenderry  ? — We  would  be  better  off  still. 

15572.  Then  you  see  no  objection  to  an  arrangement 
like  this? — I would  see  no  objection  if  our  rates  were 
not  raised,  and  we  had  not  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  those  who  had  higher  rates. 

15573.  You  would  only  have  to  pay  for  the  poor  of 
your  own  particular  area? — But  there  would  be  some 
expense  sending  away  the  poor.  We  have  no  direct 
railway  communication  with  these  places  ; somebody 
would  have  to  pay. 

15574.  The  expense  of  sending  the  people  to  a central 
workhouse  would  not  be  as  great  as  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing a staff  permanently  ?— I don’t  know  that  that  would 
have  to  be  figured  out  yet.  I am  of  opinion  that  it 
would. 

15575.  Does  not  your  firing  cost  you  a great  deal  ? — 
The  bill  for  firing  is  £200  a year,  and  the  infirmary 
takes  most  of  that,  probably  £120. 

15576.  A very  moderate-sized  workhouse  costs  from 
£300  to  £400  ? — We  are  very  well  situated  with  regard 
to  turf  ; we  generally  use  it,  with  50  tons  of  coal. 

15577.  If  you  got  rid  of  that  expense,  would  it  not  be 
some  benefit  to  the  ratepayers? — If  you  keep  a hos- 
pital you  could  not  get  rid  of  that  expense. 

15578.  The  hospital  only  takes  its  share? — It  takes 
the  largest  share. 

15579.  You  see  no  advantage  in  amalgamation  then  ? 
— I could  not  see  it  as  far  as  our  union  is  concerned. 
I think  it  would  be  the  reverse. 


Mr.  Matthew  Moore  examined. 


,^HAIKMAN- — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
S veSSOr'  70u  agree  with  his  views? — I do. 

y You  are  strongly  opposed  to  amalgamation? — 

I°nB  experience. 

e°2.  And  you  think,  as  far  as  any  calculations  have 


been  made  by  you  or  your  officials,  you  think  it  would 
be  against  the  interest  of  the  Edenderry  Union,  owing 
to  the  low  rates  you  have  there? — Yes,,  and  the  way  it 
is  looked  after. 

15583.  If  you  found  your  rates  would  not  be  ia- 

3X2 


Feb.  IB,  1901* 

Mr.  Denis 
Sheil. 


Mr.  Matthew 
Mooro. 
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Feb.  18  1904.  creasec^j  but  somewhat  diminished? — I am  doubtful 
_L  ‘ about  that. 

Mr.  Matthew  15684.  If  it  did  happen  that  the  calculations  which 
Moore.  are  in  process  of  being  made  would  show  a saving,  wouul 

you  still  be  opposed  to  amalgamation? — No;  I am 
afraid  there  would  be  new  appointments — new  clerks. 

15585.  But  supposing,  on  the  contrary,  there  were 
far  fewer  officers  { — i don’t  see  how  the  poor  could  get 
here.  We  don’t  send  any  one  to  this  infirmary.  I am 
about  the  fourth  largest  ratepayer  in  the  district.  I 
have  thirty -five  years’  experience  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians and  of  the  District  Council  since  it  came  in ; in 
fact  I lose  a good  deal  of  my  time  in  it,  unfortunately 
for  myself. 

15586.  You  don’t  see  how  there  could  be  any  economy 
in  amalgamation  ? — 1 am  afraid  not. 

15587.  If  you  could  imagine  for  a moment  that  it 
was  possible  that  there  are  methods  of  bringing  down 
taxation  even  in  the  present  Edenderry  Union,  would 
you  still  be  opposed  to  it  ? — I would  not  be  opposed  to  it. 

15588.  Supposing  there  was  a decided  reduction,  say 
one-sixth  on  the  rates,  would  you  be  opposed  to  it  ? — 
In  a way,  I don’t  know  how  1 could  come  here  seven- 
teen miles,  or  how  the  poor  would  get  here. 

15589.  Supposing  there  was  a local  body  there,  or  a 
local  committee,  or  a District  Council,  or  a Board  of 
Guardians  continued — all  these  alternatives  have  been 
mentioned  to  us,  and  we  have  not  come  to  any  opinion 
as  to  which,  if  any,  of  them  is  a good  suggestion — but 
suppose  some  local  body  were  left  there  still,  and  you 
would  not  have  to  travel  more  distance? — And  have 
control  of  our  own  district,  at  our  own  average  rating, 
the  same  as  electoral  divisions  were  long  ago. 

15590.  You  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  electoral  divi- 
sion rating  ?— More  or  less  I would.  I hold,  in  three 
electoral  divisions,  valuation  something  over  £1,100. 

15591.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — If  you  continue  to  man- 


age your  own  union  as  you  do  at  present,  and  thw 
coulu  be  economy  shown  to  you,  wouia  yuu  tuen  i 
opposed  '?— 1 womd  not  exactly,  but  1 woiua  not  hu  , 
have  the  Board  go  a long  distance  where  people  du 
not  be  expected  to  go.  r 

15592.  rou  woulu  not  have  to  go  elsewhere  if  *on 
continued  to  meet  as  you  do  at  present.  Would 
not  go  to  the  same  place  you  go  at  present  ?— Yes  1 u 

15593.  And  you  would  simply  pay  a c ' . 
sum  per  head  for  the  people  you  send  to  th 
central  institution  ?— 1 don't  oDject  to  send  them  to  th« 
central  institution.  I followed  Mr.  Adams  pretiv 
closely  about  sending  away  those  unfortunate  women 1 

15594.  You  would  not  object  to  boarding-out  thechil 
dren  ? — I go  in  for  that. 

15595.  And  the  insane  to  be  sent  to  a more  suitable 
place  ? — Yes. 

15596.  Chairman.— And  the  aged  and  infirm  toco  to. 
a central  workhouse  ? — I don’t  know  about  that,  f am. 
afraid  it  would  create  new  establishments.  I have  great 
experience  of  new  officials  appointed  from  time  to  time 
and  I have  a great  horror  of  them.  r 

15597.  The  people  throughout  the  country  have  the 
same  impression,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  sitting 
here  to-day,  to  see  if  we  can  reduce  instead  of  increase t 
— I hope  so. 

15598.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — If  the  change  that  has 
been  outlined  here  to-day  takes  place  the  staff  could  be 
considerably  reduced  and  the  cost  correspondingly  so  ?— 
How  would  you  get  the  infirm  treated— you  would  have 
to  keep  on  a hospital. 

15599.  Chairman. — Yes  ? — I suppose  you  know  where 
the  infirmary  lies.  You  have  had  the  evidence  of 
Meath.  You  will  have  Kildare  later  on.  I don’t  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  let  it  in  with  anywhere  else  at  the 
rating. 

15600.  Is  there  any  tiling  else  that  occurs  to  you? — 
No ; 1 fall  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Sheil  says. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Peyton  examined. 


15601.  Chairman. — Are  you  the  same  man  that  you 
were  the  other  day  at  Navan  ? — Absolutely.  You  referred 
to  the  rates.  I don’t  think  it  would  be  a fair  thing  for 
us  to  amalgamate  in  any  shape  or  form  unless  the  rates 
were  left  as  they  are  now.  The  standard  rate  of  Tulla- 
more  is  Is.  10£d.,  and  while  they  got  ll£d.  reduced  on 
their  rate,  wo  only  got  6i d.  reduction  on  ours.  So  unless 
that  basis  is  maintained  I am  absolutely  opposed  to  any 
amalgamation  ; but  provided  that  is  maintained,  I am 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  amalgamation  in  the  county. 
The  cost  of  Edenderry  Union  for  establishment  charges, 
as  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  clerk,  was  last  year 
£1,670,  that  is  merely  for  establishment  charges ; that 
is  4d.  in  the  £ on  the  entire  union,  but  that  by  no 
means  represents  the  expenditure  we  have  to  incur  on 
the  upkeep  of  the  establishment.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  insisting  we  shall  spend  £1,000  on  drain- 
age and  sewerage  works. 

15602.  I believe  it  is  the  Public  Health  Act  insists  on 
that  ? — Yes  ; I don’t  wish  to  abuse  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  but  at  all  events  that  has  got  to  be  spent, 
and  we  are  asked  to  spend  a considerable  sum  on  the  in- 
door— empty  wards,  which  are  absolutely  useless  to  us. 

15603.  Was  that  explained? — Yes;  but  the  building 
must  be  kept  right. 

15604.  To  keep  it  from  falling  down  ? — The  establish- 
ment charges  of  keeping  up  such  a building. 

15605.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  take  it  down  if  you 
don’t  want  it? — 'Probably.  At  any  rate,  as  we  stand 
now,  we  have  only  got  forty-two  permanent  paupers. 
Many  portions  of  the  district,  that  is  the  part  of  the 
union  situated  in  the  King’s  County,  are  absolutely 
nearer  Tullamore  than  Edenderry,  and  I can  see  no  pos- 
sible objection  at  all  to  removing  a great  many  of  the 
permanent  paupers  there  ; and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
that  would  perhaps  enable  us  to  treat  a few  of  the  old 
and  infirm  of  good  character  in  the  infirmary,  or  some 
uttle  establishment,'  at  home,  such  as  Mr.  Sheil  sug- 
gested. Of  course  the  difficulty  I see  is  that  representa- 
tion and  taxation  should  go  together.  If  you  amalga- 
mate for  in-door  relief  only  and  charge  us  on  the  valua- 
tion for  the  county  for  the  establishment  charges  at 
Tullamore,  making  that  a county  central  infirmary 

15606.  Central  almshouse  ?— Then  I should  be  dis- 
posed to  say  we  ought  to  nominate  a few  members  from 
the  Edenderry  district  to  act  as  governors. 

15607.  Or  would  you  not  be  satisfied  with  paying  so 
much  per  head.  You  would  be  rather  afraid  that  they 
might  get  extravagant,  and  you  would  have  to  pay  too 
much  a head,  and  you  would  have  no  means  of  local 


representation  to  keep  it  down  ? — Yes,  it  does  not  give 
us  any  control  in  the  maintenance  of  the  workhouse  at 
all ; therefore  I should  be  rather  disposed  to  nominate 
governors — I am  only  throwing  this  out — for  the  up- 
keep, and  establishment  charges,  and  maintenance  of 
Tullamore  Union.  Provided  that  is  done,  I can  see  no 
possible  objection  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  nnion, 
and  I believe  if  the  vast  amount  of  the  ratepayers  and 
District  Councillors  understood  it  perfectly,  and  were 
assured  from  the  start  that  there  would  be  an  economy, 
they  would  not  have  the  slightest  objection.  Mr.  Sheil 
represents  the  town  of  Edenderry,  and  he  may  think  it 
his  duty  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  town,  which 
would  be  averse  to  amalgamation  because  they  would 
lose  a large  share  of  the  contracts.  But  he  refers  to- 
some  parts  of  the  outlying  districts.  As  it  happens, 
these  outlying  districts  he  represents  are  not  very  far 
from  the  railway,  and  people  can  come  more  easily  to 
Kildare,  Tortarlington,  and  Tullamore  than  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  union.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  county  infirmary.  We  pay,  I under- 
stand from  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Council,  £1,000, 
and  I believe  as  a matter  of  fact  we  have  nobody  there. 
I have  asked  Dr.  Mills,  the  medical  officer,  and  he  tells 
me  that  if  he  had  a proper  ambulance  he  would  not. 
have  the  slightest  objection  to  send  a great  many  of  Ins 
patients  to  Tullamore  Infirmary,  and  from  all  his  side 
they  would  very  much  prefer  to  go  there  than  to  go  to 
the  workhouse  hospital  in  Edenderry  ; so  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  that  central  hospital  was  made  more  effi- 
cient, it  would  enable  us  to  reduce  considerably  the  in- 
firmary— if  we  keep  a small  infirmary  at  Edenderry 
and  reduce  the  expense  to  everybody  concerned. 

15608.  And  do  away  with  a grievance  as  regards  tne 
county  infirmary? — Yes.  The  only  thing  I wish  to 
is  in  reference  to  the  children,  and  that  is,  that  tn 
are  thirty-five  children  in  the  union,  and  we  a 
boarded-out  all  we  can.  - 

15609.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  you  Doa 
out  ? — Seven  or  eight  now.  I only  mentioned  Mrs. 
nardo’s  Homes,  not  merely  in  reference  to  colouration, 
but  as  showing  that  that  kind  of  training  did  p 
good  citizens.  Unless  the  law  is  strengthens  , 
over  the  Act  of  1889,  we  shall  find.  velT.^*  f k- 
deal  with  these  thirty-five  children  in  boarding-  , 
cause  parents  come  to  the  workhouse  and  stop  , . 
a year,  and  then  go  out  and  take  the  children, 
unless  some  provision  is  made  that  we  can 
guardianship  of  those  children . . 

15610.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  power  being  gi 
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f tup  Board  of  Guardians  to  take  away  from  parents 
t0u  «TP  nrettv  sure  to  mismanage  and  bring  up  badlj 
, •.Xldren.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  these 
‘htldren  from  the  parents  ?-I  would,  certainly  be  m 
of  taking  children  away  from  such  parents,  but 
Xk  in  conjunction  with  that  the  law  should  be 
fattened  in  connection  with  the  desertion  of  chil- 
f,  r ? there  should  be  a very  heavy  penalty  for  that.  It 
vj  possible  for  parents  to  desert  them  with  the 
^ hi  view  that  they  would  be  taken  by  the  Guardians 
and  °et  rid  of  their  own  responsibility.  I think  the  law 
Should  be  strengthened  and  rigorously  enforced. 

1%11  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  haying  places  to 
«hich  to  send  these  people  who  proved  their  unlitness  to 
S parents  ?-That  is  a very  large  question. 

1%12  To  seclude  them  in  places  where  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  their  having  further  children  7—1  hat 
“?  £ very  large  question  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ; that  is  against  constitutional  law 

15613  You  would  have  to  get  a court  of  law  to  act  in 
that  way.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  it?— I would  be 
Hisnosed  to  be  in  favour  of  it. 

15614  Leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  body  or 
court  who  has  to  decide  it?— Yes.  I have  just  esti- 
mated that  if  the  establishment  charges  of  Tullamore 
did  not  increase  we  should  save  about  3d.  in  the  £ by- 
amalgamation  on  the  basis  I put  before  you,  and  that 
would  be  £1,200  on  the  county. 

15615.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  favour  us 
at  your  leisure  with  a copy  of  your  calculation  ?— Oer- 
tainly.  I may  say  the  public  want  to  be  educated  on 

thei5616.  Persons  are  unable  to  the  effwt  °* 

changes  that  are  newly  proposed?— I still  think  that 
out-door  relief  should  be  maintained.  The  work  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  is  only  a bagatelle  since  this  new 
Local  Government  Act,  so  many  duties  have  been  put  on 
the  District  Councils.  I think  all  the  work  of  out-door 
relief  should  be  discharged  by  the  District  Councils,  and 
there  should  be  amalgamation  in  the  county  for  m-door 
relief,  with  power  to  us  to  appoint  governors.  Abso- 
lutely a great  part  of  the  district  is  nearer  Tullamore 
than  Edenderry.  , , , , „ 

15617.  Dr.  Bigger.— Did  you  calculate  the  cost  per 
inmate  in  the  workhouse  ? — No,  not  in  the  establishment 
charges. 


15618.  In  the  total  expenditure  on  the  workhouse  ?—  pe j.  ig,  1 904 
£1,600  is  the  total  expenditure  for  last  year  up  to  31st  — - 

of  March,  1902,  not  counting  food  and  clothing.  Mr.  E.  a. 

15619.  How  many  inmates?— Forty-five  paupers  and  Peyton 
fifty-five  in  the  infirmary.  ...  , 

15620.  That  is  £16  a head  for  establishment 
charges  ?— You  could  nearly  send  them  to  the  South  of 
France  for  that.  We  want  to  keep  a grip  on  our  ex- 

^ 15621.  Chairman. — You  are  a Guardian?— Yes,  a 
District  Councillor.  There  is  on  item  of  £240  in  that 
£1,600,  but  then  we  have  got  this  £1,000  coming,  and 
a lot  of  other  expenditure,  so  I don’t  think  it  would 
he  at  all  an  over-estimate  to  say  £1,500  for  establish- 
ment charges,  and  that  is  nearly  4 d.  in  the  £ on  the 

15622.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  is  the  full  rate? 

Is.  Old.  is  the  standard  rate. 

15623.  Is  it  more  or  less  now?— The  out-door  relief 
is  considerably  less.  I have  not  made  an  absolutely 
minute  calculation,  but  the  out-door  relief  we  did  do, 
and  that  has  considerably  reduced. 

15624.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  made  a very  strong  point 
about  the  standard  year— what  did  you  say  the  abate- 
ment was? — About  6d.  , n, 

15625.  And  you  save  4d.  by  amalgamation  f—UU, 

yei5626.  Would  that  not  compensate  you  even  if  the 
standard  rate  was  not  taken  into  account?— No.  I 

think  when  people  manage  their  affairs  economically 
they  should  get  the  whole  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Shell.— I wish  just  to  remark  that  that  £1,600  that 
Mr.  Peyton  says  is  establishment  charges  includes 
£240  for  repairs. 

Witness. — I said  so. 

Mr.  She >I.-He  says  the  Local  Government  Board 
ordered-  ns  to  spend  £1,000.  It  is  an  nnderstood 
thing.  They  asked  ns  to  prepare  plans,  etc. 

Mr  Moore. — I forgot  to  mention  that  I have  a great 
objection  to  paying  patient,  coming  m.  I am  a Jar- 
iner,  and  made  myself,  and  bought  my  land,  and  from 
the  abuse  I see  of  paying  patients  coming  m,  they 
might  slip  into  the  infirmary,  and,  perhaps,  be  th 
months  there,  and  they  only  living  five  miles  away. 


Mr.  Patrick  Garahy  examined. 


15627.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Birr 
Board  of  Guardians— what  is  the  view  of  the  Birr 
Board  of  Guardians  on  the  question  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  unions  generally  ? — They  are  not  in  favour  of 
amalgamation  with  any  other  union. 

15628.  Have  they  any  view  as  Jlie  ide&;Of 


15638.  Is  something  like  that  what  you  would  object  ^.Patrick 

to  with  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm  ?- Yes.  Take  Garahy. 

imalgama-  Borrisokane,  that  is  a very  small  union,  if  that  was 
favour  of  dissolved  we  could  accommodate  the  paupers,  they 
are  about  forty  i it  adjoins  us. 

15639.  And  it  is  close  to  Nenagh,  too,  and  it  is  m 


15628  Have  they  any  view  as  regards  the  idea  of  15639.  And  it  is  close  w i>eu»& 
gS-iXSo.  throughout  $ country  i-BIr,  ft.  g.  yuty -u meJl  woald  lit. 
«uld  accommodate  Sfty  more  pauper,  that i they  have.  16640.  Mr.  MOTsamH.  ^ 

16629.  Then  you  have  not  approached  th.  question  ^ hove  ftat  tt.m.elve.l  „’al4  be  „ 

beyond  your  own  union ?— We  believe  it  is  ™ Tipperarymen  to  have  it  joined, 

tion  with  any  other  union  would  be  a great  mistake  ^jthBirr 

we  oppose  it  tooth  and  nail.  flunk  they  would  not  rather  have  it 

S * ””  “ 

believe,  no  matter  what  way  £ae  law  is  changed,  that  on®  P „ t not  ajq  the  populous  part  of 

b,  amalgamation  of  union.  ..  situated,  16642 gmegh rXn  yon  lake  in 

There°5?af  ££*  iSSf-Tako  the  Lmi.okan.  itself  and  Oloughjordmq  I would  say  it 

King’s  County , ...  about  half  and  half.  _ 2 _+  ™ 

16632.  Take  the  case  of  Ireland— there  are 
unions,  if  yon  close  sixty  won’t  there  be  a ltT  f 
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about  half  and  half.  , , 

15643.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  great  advantage  on 
the  side  of  Birr  ?— Unless  that  we  have  room  for  forty 

^ 15644  Nenagh  would  have  loom  for  Borrisokano 
and  Birr  as  well!— Well,  we 


unions,  if  yon  close  sixty  wont  mere  ua  a uif, 
to  the  country?— That  depends  on  how  they  are 
situated.  , . 

JgtSJSS  SdlhS  *V*3  ™ 

in  an  amalgamation  with  Tullamore  ^^^St  Murnaghan. -When  the  house  was  built 

!5634.  You  have  looked  into  it  yourself,  and  dont  15645.  Mr.  ^ laTger  tW  it  is  at  pre- 

15635.  Well,  whan  we  want  is  to  hear  your  views  l-  it  was.^  ^ & waste  of  moneT  in  keeping  a 

I think  it  would  be  a great  hardship  to  send  p vacant?— Not  as  regards  the  Birr  Union  itself . 

people  to  Tullamore.  Perhaps  they  might  not  be  p _ .*  not  tak£  a g00d  deal  to  keep  it  in  re- 

fortnight  or  three  weeks  there  when  they  would  di  , 1564  • because  it  is  a fine,  substantial 

friends611  ^ Wd  * * br°Ught  7 build^  Sd  we  ie  Xr  spending  £1,000  on  a wing 

15636.  What  happens  when  you  send  a patient  to  a of  _T  don’t  think  any  praise  could 

lunatic  asylum? — 'That  is  very  different.  Jw  hi!*  “our  institution  at  Birr-you  have  a 

15637.  What  does  happen  when  a patient  dies  the  be  workhouse?— And  we  have  a splendid 

—The  friends  generally  send  for  them.  Birr  is  twenty-  W Altogether  from  the  woTkhouse. 

eight  or  thirty  miles  from  Maryboro  , and  the  Telat  v^  Mr7  Murn*ghan.— Your  infirmary  is  excel- 

of  the  deceased  person  sen^  a hearse  for  them,  o ^oubt  but  if  you  had  that  infirmary  still  re- 

sometimes  bring  them  by  rail.  ' ’ 
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i.  tained  and  conld  get  rid  of  the  children  ? — I would  be 
m favour  of  boarding  out  the  children. 

15650.  If  you  did  board  them  out,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  sending  the  insane  to  an  auxiliary  asylum  ? 
— I would. 

15651.  And  as  regards  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  1 — -Certainly,  I would  be  in  favour  of  that,  too. 

15652.  Having  sent  such  classes  away,  you  would 
have  few  but  the  sick  and  infirm  ? — I would  be  op- 
posed  to  taking  away  the  sick  and  infirm. 

15653.  But  to  leave  the  sick  where  they  are,  in  that 
excellent  infirmary,  would  you  not  think  that  by 
having  a central  institution  for  the  infirm  it  would 
relieve  the  rates  very  considerably?— I do  not  believe 
it.  I would  like  to  see  it  in  black  and  white  first. 

15654.  You  would  get  rid  of  the  staff,  the  coal  bill, 
which  is  very  considerable,  you  would  get  ritl  of  the 
repairs  and  upkeep,  and  getting  rid  of  all  that  cost 
for  the  healthy,  would  it  not  be  some  advantage? — 
You  would  think  by  looking  at  it  in  one  way  it  would 
be  a saving,  but  you  will  find  in  years  to  come  there 
will  he  no  saving.  You  may  save  it  one  way,  but  you 
will  lose  it  another. 

15655.  Chairman. — How  would  you  lose  it? — If  you 
had  a central  home  at  Tullamore  you  would  have  to 
have  a staff  for  that,  and  then  the  cost  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  poor  people— would  not  that  he  an  extra 
cost? 

Chairman. — The  cost  of  removal  would  be  extra, 
undoubtedly. 

15656.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— That  would  be  only  at 
rare  intervals.  I know  a workhouse  that  has  been 
joined  to  another  workhouse,  there  have  been  twelve 
•or  thirteen  years'  experience,  and  the  rates  are  very 
much  reduced  in  that  particular  instance,  and  no  par- 
ticular hardship  was  experienced  in  the  locality?— We 
find  the  very  reverse  I remember  in  the  District 
Council  first  there  was  nothing  but  applications  for 
pumps,  it  was  a Rural  District  No.  1 charge ; every- 
one was  applying  for  pumps;  we  said  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  was  to  make  them  dispensary  district 
charges,  and  since  that  was  done  we  have  had  very 
few  applications  for  pumps.  They  work  with  more 
■economy  when  it  is  a county-at-large  charge. 

15657.  Chairman. — You  think  the  smaller  the  area 
the  more  careful  the  inquiry?— Certainly. 

15658.  Would  you  approve  of  restricting  the  area  to 
■a  smaller  area  than  the  county?— I would;  I would 
approve  of  electoral  division  rating. 

15659.  Are  you  connected  with  town  or  country  ?— 
Country.  J 

16660.  Would  the  town  Guardians  agree  with  you  ? 

a meetinK’  and  ^ere  equally  divided. 

15561.  Town  against  countiy  ?— Yes ; half  and  half. 
But  when  the  idea  goes  out  that  it  is  a county  charge, 
only  Ojfd.  m the  £,  people  are  not  very  slow  in  increas- 
ing the  expenditure.  Then  that  quarter-acre  section  is 
n thing  I think  should  he  repealed,  and  greater  power 
given  to  the  Guardians. 

15662.  How  far  would  you  modify  it?— I would  say 
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one  and  a half  acres  or  two  arms  -m  „ 
difficulty  in  relieving  poor  people  in 
poor  cases  come  up,  and  we  find  we  canm,J  d.6servi»g 
them  unless  the  doctor  gives  provisional* IJSffc* 

15663.  We  have  got  that  suggestion  f, 
unions,  too?— I think  it  would  bea  great  other 
a fine  union  like  Birr,  after  all  thefxpeil  ^^ 
age  and  the  hospital,  to  dissolve  it  now  and  w**®- 

the  smk  and  poor  to  Tullamore;  you \Sd  h?g  aU 
profit  m the  end.  ould  ha™  no 

15664.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Not  the  sick.  Would 
be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Guardians  power 
out  the  aged  and  infirm?— I think  vm.  l i,,  fard 

people ; they  are  m the  way,  like;  and  they 
tetter  oil  in  the  house  than  with  people  oniSetf5 
are  giving  outdoor  relief,  and  we  think  Z,  ?.  , "• 
mount  to  boarding  out.  8t  16  anta- 

15665.  Do  you  think  it  is  a humane  or  proper  thin. 

£ ‘rs:  ff&SS  IK  S 

they  mS!t1CSreglS.tllan  °Ut  in  the  COUntr-v-  *kre 
15666.  Even  if  it  cost  6s.  or  7s.  a week?— Tt  n*i 
costs  3s.  6 d.  a week  in  the  workhouse  * 

Bo^VCr  “ not  mistaken.  Mr. 

15668.  Chaikman. — That  is  only  for  food  and  main 
"f  0lJy  referring  to  the  maintenance, 
.“ffd  Mr  MonsAOiiAN.r-The  average  cost  per  l,e»i 
19  at  least  £17  pee-  year  in  the  workhouse  ?— That  is 
including  clothes.  s 

(^AIIlMA^~The  average  for  maintenance  is 
only  3s.  6 id.  per  head  and  m hospital  5s.  6 d.  ?-We 
wiTh  8.SP-ei^ld  hosI)itad  dtted  up-a  fever  hospital 
the^marir1111^  nurse’  1 think  everything  is  up  to 

Chairman.— We  don’t  commit  ourselves  to  the  same 
opinion  about  the  fever  hospital  that  we  do  about  the 
rest  of  the  hospital.  We  saw  a great  deal  there  that 
might  be  improved  on. 

Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  only  two  wards  there. 

15671.  Chairman.— You  have  got  a large  building 
with  no  proper  arrangements  and  words.  The  best 
part  is  taken  up  with  officers’  quarters  and  dispen- 
saries, that  have  no  connection  really  with  a fever 
hospital ; but  you  have  got  a very  good  building  ?— We 
d SU1C0  ws  went  there  to  the  hospital 
15672.  The  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  hospital 
you  have  m beautiful  order,  but  the  fever  hospital — 
I suppose  the  Guardians  don’t  go  as  much  there  to 
look  after  it  as  to  the  other? — There  is  a visiting  com- 
mittee that  goes  once  a month. 

15673.  If  you  put  the  nurse  outside  in  a little  build- 
ing and  made  the  whole  of  the  big  building  a fever 
hospital  you  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  and  put  the 
dispensary  out  of  it  ?— I think  you  would  be  right  in 
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16674.  Chairman. — Are  you  also  opposed  to  ani 
idea  of  amalgamation?— Decidedly.  I would  be  ii 

favour  of  Borrisokane  Union  being  added  to  Birr.  ] 
think  we  could  have  accommodation  for  about  fifty 
additional  inmates ; and,  originally,  some  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Borrisokane  were  in  Birr  -Union. 

15675.  Borrisokane  was  one  of  the  new  union! 
formed  about  1850? — Yes. 

15676.  And  part  was  taken,  from  Birr  ? — Yes  ■ three 
or  four  divisions  at  least. 

15677.  So  these,  at  least,  you  think  might  go  back' 
—Might  go  back  to  Birr ; and  we  have  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  number  of  inmates  that  belong  to 
this  district  6 

15678.  How  far  are  you  from  Roscrea?— About 
twelve  miles. 

15679.  You  don’t  propose  anything  with  regard  *n 
itoscrea  Union— yon  leave  it  as  it  is?— I think  so  • I 
don t sec  what  change  would  be  desirable.  Then, ’as 
regards -the  boarding  out  of  children,  I am  at  one  with 
onr  chairman  and  other  witnesses,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing,  povided  we  could  get  parties  to  take 
tfiem.  That  is  the . difficulty ; we  would  want  to  pay 
them  liberally.  I am  sure  the  influences  of  the  work- 
house  are  not  very  conducive  to  their  future  welfare 
They  will  never  become  good  citizens  trained  in  the 


workhouse,  except  with  very  few  exceptions.  And,  as 
regards  the  boarding  out  of  aged  and  infirm  inmates, 
I would  not  do  that.  I think  they  would  be  much 
more  comfortable  and  better  taken  care  of  in  the  work- 
house. 

15680.  It  is  an  experiment  that  never  has  been 
tried  ? — I would  not  like  to  try  it. 

15681.  We  have  got  some  suggestions  about  it?— I 
am  afraid  their  wants  would  not  be  attended  -to — they 
get  a little  cranky. 

15682.  Would  you  be  afraid  that  a large  number  of 
people  who  might  support  their  aged  friends  would 
try  to  get  them  in  on  that  system — sons  and  daughters 
who  would  never  dream  of  putting  an  aged  parent  or 
relative  into  the  workhouse  would  yet  try  to  get  them 
boarded  out?— On  occasions  it  might  occur. 

15683.  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  any  abuse  in  that 
way  ? — I would  not.  That  is  my  candid  opinion. 

15684.  It  is  merely  the  want  of  sufficient  care  yen 
would  be  afraid  of? — Then,  as  regards  a central  in- 
stitution in  Tullamore,  I would  be  totally  opposed  to 
it  _ King’s  County,  from  Tullamore  to  Moneygall,  1* 
thirty-four  Irish  miles,  and  I think  the  unions  are 
admirably  placed,  except  Borrisokane,  and  I think 
that  might  be  safely  amalgamated  with  Birr.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  six  divisions  of  Birr  Union  in  Tipperary. 
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I am  one  of  the  Guardians  for  Tipperary,  and  Chair- 
man of  No.  2 District  Council.  That  is  the  Tipperary 
portion  of  Birr,  and  I think  Borrisokane,  or  a portion 
of  it  might  be  safely  amalgamated  with  Birr,  and,  if 
thought  "advisable,  tho  remainder  might  be  amalga- 
mated with  Nenagh ; that  is  the  natural  lie  of  the 
country. 

15685.  You  are  not  m favour  of  having  poor  law 
unions  coterminous  with  tire  county  boundaries? — 
Decidedly  not. 

15686.  You  don’t  see  any  advantage  in  that? — I 
don’t  believe  that  there  could  be  any  possible  advan- 
tage by  that  arrangement ; I think  it  would  be  the 
contrary,  in  fact. 

15687.  Mr.  Murxaghan.— ' What  is  your  objection  to 
it?  Some  people  have  an  idea  that  each  county  should 
be  self-contained,  not  only  as  regards  tho  poor  law, 
but,  also  as  regards  the  upkeep  of  roads  ? — I don’t  look 
at  them  from  tho  same  standpoint.  The  upkeep  of 
roads  is  a county  charge ; but  my  own  impression  is 
that  there  would  be  no  advantage  whatever,  but  rather 
a disadvantage,  by  having  a county  arrangement  as 
regards  the  poor  law.  I don’t  look  at  the  upkeep  of 
roads  at  all  from  the  same  standpoint  as  I do  the  up- 
keep of  workhouses. 

15688.  Could  local  bodies  that  look  after  the  roads 
not  also  look  after  the  poor  law  in  their  own  area  ? — 
They  are  Guardians  at  the  present  moment ; they  are 
in  the  dual  capacity. 

15689.  Do  you  not  think  the  county  is  the  natural 
area  for  all  purposes? — I do  not  as  regards  the 
poor  law.  I can  understand  the  upkeep  of  roads  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

15690.  Chairman. — You  don’t  feel  humiliated  by 
being  joined  with  the  King’s  County  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses?— No,  sir;  I am  a borderer;  I could  throw  a 
stone  from  where  I was  born  into  the  King’s  County. 

15691.  Mr.  Mdbnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  that  each 
county  should  manage  its  own  affairs? — I am  not  in 
favour  of  making  changes.  I know  Roscrea,  and  I 
think  it  is  working  admirably.  The  arrangements  in 
Birr  are  very  suitable,  and  going  on  very  well,  and  I 
don't  see  the  advantage  of  any  change. 

15692.  Still,  we  do  hear  occasionally  that  the  work- 
house  system  could  be  improved  ? — There  may  be  cases 
where  it  might  be  such,  but  I cannot  see  them. 

15693.  Do  you  think  these  houses  are  utilised  to 
their  full  capacity  at  present ; don’t  you  think  some- 
thing more  could  be  got  out  of  them  ? — I don’t  know, 
really. 

15694.  They  are  half  empty,  are  they  not?— We  have 
about  260  inmates  in  Birr  Union. 

15695.  Built  for  1,000? — At  that  time  they  sent 
them  up  to  the  garrets,  near  the  sky,  very  often,  and 
in  sheds,  and  even  in  barracks  ; now  a man  has  several 
more  cubic  feet  than  he  had  then.  I remember  1,000 
men  in  Birr  Barracks ; it  would  not  accommodate 
under  present  arrangements  more  than  250. 

15696.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  there  is  a large 
portion  of  the  house  unoccupied  ? — We  could  afford 
accommodation  for  forty  or  fifty  inmates  more,  and  no 
more  under  existing  arrangements. 

15697.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  adopting  centralisa- 
tion as  regards  some  of  the  classes  and  making  suitable 
provision  for  the  rest,  some  improvement  could  be 
brought  about  without  adding  any  additional  cost  on 
Ihe  ratepayers  ?— -So  far  as  I know  the  workhouses 
around  this  district,  I really  don’t  see  how  they  could 
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be  improved  upon,  except  as  regards  the  boarding  out  pe^  jg  jg^j. 
of  children,  and  the  arrangement  about  these  unfor-  ' _L 
tuuate  women  that  come  into  the  house.  I certainly  Mr.  Georg 
would  t8ke  the  children  from  them.  Haekett 

15698.  Having  agreed  to  the  boarding  out  of  chil- 
dren, and  having  also  agreed  that  unmarried  mothers 
should  be  sent  to  some  reformatory  institution,  and 
having  also  agreed  that  the  lunatics  should  be  put  in 
some  place  better  than  a workhouse  ? — Certainly  ; I 
would  like  to  see  them  in  a recognised  lunatic  asylum. 

15699.  Having  got  rid  of  these  various  classes,  there 
will  be  very  little  more  in  the  workhouse  except  the 
aged  and  infirm  ? — You  have  a number  of  patients  in 
the  hospitals. 

15700.  Provided  hospitals  are  continued,  can  you  see 
any  real  objection  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Birr  Union 
being  empowered  to  board  out  or  to  send  to  a central 
institution  the  remaining  class,  the  aged  and  infirm  ? 

— I do ; there  is  one  objection  that  lias  just  struck 
me — it  is  about  the  burial  of  these  people.  A person 
comes,  say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  here  to  Tulla- 
more;  it  would  prevent  a great  many  from  coming. 

Where  they  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  their 
friends  they  generally  claim  their  remains,  and  some- 
times they  are  not  buried  in  a pauper’s  coffin  or  a 
pauper's  grave,  in  a good  many  instances  ; and  I think 
that  would  be  a great  objection.  Take  from  Money- 
gall  to  Tullamore,  it  would  be  a terrible  tax  on  the 
poor  relatives. 

15701.  Are  you  going  to  keep  up  a workhouse  for 
that? — Not  for  that;  but  I mention  that  among  the 
objections  I would  have  to  a central  place  in  Tulla- 
more ; and  really  I don’t  think,  as  I said  at  first,  that 
we  can  improve  on  the  management  or  arrangements  ; 
and  my  experience  is  this,  that  any  changes  I have 
seen  always  tended  to  a pecuniary  loss.  I never  saw 
them  improve  things. 

15702.  If  there  is  a monetary  loss  there  is  certainly 
a great  improvement  in  the  treatment  ? — I don’t  think 

15703.  Have  you  been  in  the  Birr  Infirmary  lately? 

— I have  been  in  it  within  a month ; I am  on  the- 
visiting  committee. 

15704.  You  must  admit  that  something  has  been, 
done  there? — There  has  been  a great  improvement  I 
know ; and  I can  tell  you  what  the  improvement  is 
largely  owing  to — getting  in  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  there 
as  nurses  twenty  or  twenty-two  years  ago.  They  have 
changed  the  state  of  affairs.  I heard  my  father,  who, 
at  his  death,  was  senior  Guardian  of  the  Birr  Union 
say  that  the  state  of  the  inmates  in  the  hospital  was 
something  deplorable  until  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  were 
admitted. 

15705.  Has  not  what  you  have  said  just  now  con- 
tradicted what  you  said  before  ?— I don’t  see  where 
it  does. 

15706.  You  said  you  don’t  see  any  improvement? — 

Excuse  me,  I did  not  mean  to  say  so. 

15707.  Chairman. — Each  change  caused  great  ex- 
pense, you  said? — I believe  it  is  generally  more  ex- 
pensive, but  still  there  are  improvements  that  might 
be  equivalent  to  the  expense.  I know  that  there  ia 
not  perhaps  in  Ireland  a better  kept  hospital  than  the 
workhouse  hospital  in  Birr;  the  arrangements  there 
are  admirable. . I often  said  myself  that  I would  nob 
have  the  slightest  hesitation  if  I got  ill,  and  had  nc. 
house  of  my  own,  to  be  sent  there,  when  I saw  the 
condition,  the  cleanliness,  and  everything. 
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15708.  Chairman. — ■We  learn  that  you  consider 
much  might  be  done  as  regards  provision  for  treating 
pulmonary  tuberculosis?— Yes. 

15709.  Would  you  kindly  mention  what  you  would 
suggest,  first  saying  how  far  it  is  prevalent  in  the 
u'stnot?— The  number  of  deaths  which  we  have  re- 
gistered for  eighteen  months  is  284,  and  of  these  fifty- 
2?®  were  from  general  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

nm  did  not  include  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  used  to  be  called  mirasmus,  or  of  the  brain, 
01  tn^ercl^al-’  disease  of  the  bones. 

15710.  For  what  period  was  that? — Eighteen  or 
twenty  months. 

®IGGER- — If  you  had  included  all  tho 
o Her  tubercular  cases,  have  you  any  idea  what  the 
umber  would  be? — If  we  put  on  that  which  I look  on 
s an  allied  disease,  caused  by  much  the  same  con- 


ditions, that  is,  cancer,  there  were  nine  cases  of  cancer 
registered  during  that  period,  it  would  make  sixty-five. 
There  was  one  from  caries.  • 

15712.  Chairman. — Apart  from  the  record  of  deaths, 
can  you  tell  us  how  far  it  is  prevalent  in  the  district? 
— This  would  be  for  the  district. 

15713.  Were  these  more  than  an  average  percentage? 
—Oh,  yes  ; I think  it  is  very  much  on  the  increase. 

15714.  Have  you  at  the  present  moment  a large 
number  of  cases  under  treatment? — Yes,  an  unusually 
large  number  in  the  hospital. 

15715..  And  the  death-rate  for  the  next  year,  as  far 
as  you  see,  will  not  be  lighter? — No,  certainly. 

15716.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  the  district  in  which  you 
are  medical  officer,  is  it  pretty  general  outside  the 
town  ? — It  is ; it  is  in  the  country. 

15717.  No  particular  district? — It  is  not  confined  to 


Dr.  George  A . 
Moorhead. 
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Feb  18  1904  Particular  district.  The  classes  that  have  suffered 
_L  ' most  from  it  are  the  labourers  and  the  farmers.  Out 
Dr.  George  A.  of  that  number  I have  given  you  there  were  twenty- 
Moorhead.  seven  deaths  occurred  in  the  labouring  classes,  and  m 
the  farmers  seven  occurred.  Then  the  rest  of  them 
are  of  various  occupations  ; no  particular  trade  seemed 
to  be  marked  out  specially  for  it;  we  had  only  one 
factory  hand. 

15718.  When  you  speak  of  farmers  or  labourers,  you 
mean  the  children  of  those? — As  a rule,  I mean  the 
fathers  and  mothers.  Two  postmen  were  in  that. 

15719.  Chaieman. — Did  they  die? — They  did. 

15720.  How  long  did  they  remain  as  postmen? — One 
of  them  had  eleven  or  twelve  years’  service,  as  well  as 
I recollect. 

15721.  How  long  had  he  been  ill? — About  eighteen 
months. 

15722.  Did  he  continue  to  act  as  a postman? — I 
think  not ; I think  he  was  invalided  for  a considerable 
time.  The  number  of  adults  on  that  was  forty-six, 
and  the  number  of  married  twenty-six.  With  regal*.*, 
to  the  conditions  to  which  you  might  attribute  the  pre- 
valence of  it — first,  tlie  natural  dampness  of  the  soil ; 
Secondly,  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  houses,  damp 
and  ill-ventilated,  and  with  insufficient  air  space,  and 
particularly  in  the  spreading  of  the  disease  by  spitting, 
which  is  very  prevalent. 

15723.  Do  you  think  the  disease  ought  to  be  notifi- 
able ? — Certainly  ; it  is  curable  and  preventible,  both. 

15724.  Dr.  Biggee. — ’Have  you  noticed  cases  where 
after  one  death  lias  occurred  in  a family  others  have 
followed  in  a year  or  eighteen  months  after? — Yes, 
very  many,  and  frequently  in  married  couples ; if  the 
husband  gets  it  it  is  only  a question  of  time  when  the 
wife  gets  it,  and  vice  versa. 

15725.  Chaieman. — It  used  to  be  considered  that  this 
was  proof  of  its  heredity? — It  is  really  proof  of  its 
infection. 

15726.  Dr.  Biggee. — You  have  noticed  the  same 
thing  in  other  members  of  the  family  sleeping  in  the 
same  house? — Certainly;  the  prevalent  idea  of  the 
country  people  in  treating  this  disease  is,  that  they 
cannot  keep  them  too  close ; they  must  exclude  every 
breath  of  air,  and  they  keep  them  in  a moist,  warm 
atmosphere  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
bacilli 

15727.  Are  there  any  steps  taken  after  a persoi 
dies  to  disinfect  the  house? — The  sanitary  authority, 
when  they  ascertain  the  cause  of  death,  disinfect  the 
house  as  well  as  they  can  with  lime-washing.  I have 
always  ordered  that  wherever  I detected  the  disease ; 
^nd  in  the  dispensary  and  workhouse  we  supply  them 
with  sputum  flasks — as  much  as  possible,  Ventnor 
flasks. 

15728.  And  try  and  educate  them  to  the  proper  use 
of  them  ? — Quite  so. 

15729.  What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  thpse  cases? — The  best  results  are  to  be 
had  from  these'  sanatoria,  which  are  all  over  the 
country. 

15730.  I am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not  all  over  the 
country  ? — Wherever  they  have  been  tried  the  statistics 
seem  to  show  that  they  are  successful. 

15731.  Chaieman. — You  don’t  mean  in  Ireland,  but 
generally? — There  are  a few  in  Ireland. 

15732.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  one  in  which 
poor  and  destitute  people  ought  to  be  able  to  go  for 
each  group  of  counties? — Certainly  so  ; I think  it 
would  be  an  immense  saving  to  the  rates.  When  the 
bread-winner  is  stricken  down  with  this  disease,  or  his 
•wife,  his  family  are  left  helpless  on  the  rates;  and 
•we  have  a great  many  instances  of  that  in  our  union — 
helpless  families  and  destitute  children. 

15733.  Dr.  Biggee.— Have  you  anything  in  your 
•mind  about  the  size  of  the  sanatorium  for  a county, 
•or  do  you  propose  there  should  be  one  for  each  county? 
— Well,  if  they  take  every  district ; we  have  at  present 
twelve  cases  under  treatment  in  the  union  ; those  don’t 
represent  all  the  cases  in  the  district. 

15734.  What  proportion  do  you  think  they  repre- 
sent?—I should  say  about  three-fourths. 

15735.  So  much  as  that? — Well,  considerably  over 
half. 

15736.  Of  all  the  cases  in  your  whole  dispensary 
district  and  the  other  districts  of  the  union?— My  dis- 
pensary district. 

15737.  I am  speaking  of  the  union? — They  very  sel- 
dom come  from  outside  my  own  district. 


JOU  i they  have  a strong  objection  to  cominfht,  ? 
hospital,  to  begin  with.  ° 10  “e 

15739.  Chaieman.— They  come  more  readilv  , 
own  medical  attendant ?— Quite  so;  they  haVe  „ r 
confidence  in  their  medical  attendant,  and  I fc 
frequently  to  use  very  strong  arguments  to  get  thm 

15740.  Dr.  Biggee.— The  other  dispensary  district, 
are  even  worse  served,  because  they  don’t  ret  rt,! 
in? — I suppose  they  must  be.  8 tlem 

15741.  Chairman.— As  far  as  you  know  from  Con 
versations  with  your  colleagues,  is  there  a great  deal 
of  consumption  prevalent  in  the  union?— Any  of  them 
that  I have  spoken  to  have  noticed  that  there  is  an 
increase. 

15742.  Dr.  Biggee.— Then  there  are  twelve  cases  in 
the  union  at  present? — Yes. 

15743.  That  would  indicate  a sanatorium  of  a fair 
size  for  King’s  County?— I should  say  one  for  the 
King’s  County  should  have  at  least  100  beds  in  it 
Of  course,  if  it  were  made  compulsory  to  notify  these 
cases,  and  they  were  compulsorily  treated,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  all  grades  of  society  would  have  to  come 


15744.  Chaieman.— If  they  could  not  be  separated 
the  same  as  infectious  diseases  at  present? — Yes.  ’ 

15745.  Dr.  Biggee.— Is  the  Notification  of  Infectious 
Diseases  Act  in  force  in  the  county  ? — I think  it  is  • it 
is  in  force  in  this  district. 

15746.  You  mean  to  say  in  the  town  of  Tullamore?- 
In  the  urban  district. 

15747.  Not  in  the  rural  district? — It  is  in  the  rural 
district  also. 

15748.  Then  it  would  not  be  so  very  difficult  to  add 
on  tuberculosis  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable. 

15749.  Chaieman. — Is  there  anything  else  except 
this  matter  of  consumption  you  would  like  to  mention! 
No,  sir,  I think  there  is  nothing  else. 

15750.  Dr.  Biggee. — In  the  treatment  of  surgical 
diseases  what  would  you  recommend — operation  cases 
and  so  on? — There  is  a surgical  institution  in  the 
town. 

15751.  You  don’t  encourage  them  to  come  to  the 
union  for  operations? — For  major  operations  I do  not. 
We  only  operate,  as  a rule,  in  cases  of  urgency,  not 
from  selection. 

15752.  You  think  the  county  infirmary  would  be  the 
proper  place  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  operations 
or  large  operations? — Certainly,  it  ought  to  have  » 
proper  equipment — an  operating  theatre,  with  proper 
up-to-date  conveniences. 

15753.  Do  you  think  if  it  had  a proper  ambulance,  or 
more  than  one  ambulance,  would  it  serve  for  the  whole 
county?  It  -would  be  a matter  of  great  difficulty 
bringing  a patient  thirty  miles.  Our  county  extends 
from  Edenderry  to  Shinrone,  nearly  forty-seven  miles 

15754.  Say  from  Tullamore  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  county? — Birr  is  twenty  Irish  miles  from  here,  and 
Shinrone  is  seven  or  eight  miles  beyond,  and  Money- 
gall  is  further  still.  I would  look  on  twenty  miles  as 
a very  undesirable  journey  in  a serious  surgical  case. 

15755.  Cn  atom  an. — You  could  not  take  a bad  com- 
pound fracture  unless  it  was  put  up  temporarily  by 
the  local  dispensary  doctor? — You  would  run  consider- 
able risk. 


15756.  Dr.  Biggee.— You  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  one  surgical  hospital  in  the  county,  in  any 
case? — Certainly  ; I would  have  an  up-to-date  surgical 
hospital,  with  a proper  theatre  and  appliances— anti- 
septic appliances  of  every  sort. 

15757.  Chaieman.— Have  you  ever  considered  the 
question  of  district  nursing — nursing  the  poor  in  the 
own  homes  in  comparatively  trivial  cases,  too  trm 
for  removal,  but  which  may  become  cases  for  remoy® 
if  not  properly  attended  to,  and  cases,  perhaps, 
serious  for  removal? — We  have  no  system  whateve 
dealing  with  that.  I would  look  on  it  as  rj 
desirable. 

15758.  Would  you  feel  it  an  enormous  assistance  to 
you  and  a great  benefit  to  the  sick  if  you  had  ‘n.  J , , 
own  dispensary  district  a trained,  competent 
nurse,  who  would  look  after  the  people  m the 
homes? — Unquestionably,  it  might  be  the  me  ^ ^ 
saving  many  from  coming  into  the  liospita, 
present  The  only  district  nurse  we  have  is 
wife ; she  is  not  a medical  and  surgical  nur 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


15759  Your  fever  hospital  is,  unfortunately,  very 
close  to  your  other  hospital?— It  is,  it  is  dangerously 

^18780.  Was  it  built  originally  for  a fever  hospital  ? 
—Yes ; it  is  the  best  building  we  have,  and  the  best 
■ventilated  one.  The  Local  Government  Board  always 
insisted  on  doing  that  part  themselves,  but  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  hospital  renders  it  very  undesirable. 

'15761.  It  would  be  most  useful  to  you  in  seasons 
of  overcrowding  for  an  ordinary  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  ? — Yes ; at  present  we  have  neither  a con- 
valescent ward  nor  an  observation  ward.  It  would  be 


an  invaluable  adjunct  in  both  those  capacities,  and  I8j  iqq4 
its  proximity  to  the  hospital  would  almost  point  out  — 
the  desirability  of  having  it  there.  The  fever  hospital  Dr.  George  A. 
would  not  require  such  accommodation  at  all.  Moorhead- 

15762.  You  very  rarely  have  a large  number? — 

Twelve  beds  would  be  quite  sufficient.  We  had  ten 
cases  recently;  with  the  improved  water  supply  and, 
undoubtedly,  improved  house  accommodation,  we 
wonld  have  less. 

15763.  Your  fever  is  chiefly  from  Kilbeggan? — The 
last  lot  of  cases  were  from  Kilbeggan. 


Mr.  Edward  Burke  examined. 

1 am  from  Cloneygowan  Rural  District;  there  was  We  are  situated  in  my  particular  district  between  ^ 

another  delegate  appointed,  who  was  in  possession  of  Tullamore  Union  and  Mountmellick,  and  then  it  is  a 
a great  many  more  facts  than  I am,  but  owing  to  the  general  pass-way  from  Abbeyleix  or  from  the  Dublin 
•nclemency  of  the  morning  he  failed  to  come — Mr.  unions ; there  is  a regular  circuitous  route  that  gives 
Kinsella.  a regular  train  of  tramps.  I might  divide  these  into 

15764.  You  can  tell  us  what  the  feeling  of  your  dis-  three  particular  classes,  and  the  most  boisterous  and 
trict  is.  At  present  you  are  in  with  the  Mountmellick  grievous  is  the  one  with  long-tailed  cars  and  donkeys, 

Union."  In  your  District  Council  is  there  any  desire  and  dilapidated  donkeys,  that  come  out  at  night,  and 
separate  from  your  partnership  with  Mountmellick  ? they  go  from  place  to  place,  and  not  only  set  the  people 

—No,  sir ; from  one  particular  reason,  that  it  would  at  defiance,  but  root  up  their  potatoes,  and  take  their 

entail  a great  hardship  upon  our  sick  poor  to  remove  hay  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  for  their  ponies  and 
them  for  such  a terrible  distance.  donkeys.  The  other  class  is  the  class  that  go  about, 

15765.  Supposing  the  sick  poor  still  continued  to  and  in  the  absence  of  any  male  attendants  in  the 

co  to  Mountmellick,  would  you  think  it  a hardship  farmers’  houses,  go  about  searching  for  horse-hair 
to  remove  the  other  classes?— To  answer  you  candidly,  about  the  stables.  All  is  fish  in  their  nets  ; they  pick 
the  general  feeling,  as  far  as  I can  understand,  is  that  anything  they  get,  and  the  unfortunate  people  about 
they  wish  to  be  regarded  and  to  be  purely  King’s  the  house,  in  the  absence  of  male  attendants,  aro 
County  people,  but  in  consideration  of  their  destitute  terrified. 

poor  they  would  not  wish  to  be  connected  with  Tulla-  15777.  Do  they  ask  for  money?— They  do,  but  in  tho 
more  for  that  reason.  event  of  not  getting  that,  they  will  ravish  the  place, 

15766.  You  would  not  care  to  go  into  the  Queen’s  and  go  in  search  of  old  bottles.  They  are  a formid- 
County  for  your  roads  ? — Not  by  any  means  ; of  course,  able  army,  and  I was  asked  to  say  that  any  way  that 
■we  are  represented  here  on  the  County  Council.  could  be  pointed  out  to  put  them  down — if  it  was  pos- 

15767.  But  for  Poor  Law  purposes  you  are  against  sible  to  make  it  criminal — that  would  meet  the  views 

leaving  Mountmellick  ?— Yes  ; purely  for  consideration  0f  the  general  community,  because  it  is  becoming  m- 

of  the  destitute  poor.  tolerable.  Then  there  are  the  single  couples  that  go 

15768.  As  regards  the  rating  for  the  relief  of  the  about, 
sick  poor,  do  you  like  the  present  system  of  rating  or  15778.  You  mean  couples  of  single  people?— Man 
do  you  think  any  change  necessary  ? — No  ; we  are  con-  and  wife  tramps,  that  go  about  and  find  out  from 
siderably  lower  than  the  people  of  Tullamore,  and  house  to  house  where  there  is  some  helpless  female 
that  is  another  thing  that  stimulates  our  people’s  ideas  that  they  can  really  terrorise,  and  take  possession  of 
to  stay  there,  to  keep  our  rates  within  the  Mountmel-  the  house  ; and  they  will  not  only  stop  a night  there, 
lick  Union.  but  stop  night  after  night,  and  go  out  during  the  day, 

15769.  What  is  the  biggest  village  that  you  have  got  plundering  and  partaking  of  what  they  can  get.  and 
in  your  district? — North  Portarlington.  We  onlv  come  in  at  night,  making  a general  lodging  of  the 
embrace  one-half  of  the  town  in  our  five  electoral  place.  The  police  authorities  may  be  very  far  away 
divisions— North  Portarlington,  Cloneygowan,  Hamer  from  those  people,  and  the  people  in  many  cases  da 
lane,  Umey,  and  O’Dempsey.  not  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  police  protection. 

15770.  There  is  no  place  in  your  district  that  the  15779.  They  are  forced  guests?— They  are,  indeed; 
hospital  accommodation  is  too  far  from  at  present? — and  very  unacceptable  ones. 

Oli,  none  whatever.  15780.  Mr.  Mtonaghan.— What  would  you  suggest 

15771.  How  fjir  is  North  Portarlington  from  Mount-  as  a remedy  ?— Unless  we  could  make  vagrancy  a 
mellick?— The  extreme  end  of  North  Portarlington  criminal  offence  I have  nothing  to  suggest.  I am  not 
would  be  about  three  miles  from  the  workhouse.  very  well  posted  on  the  Act,  but,  as  a grievance,  I 

15772.  But  take  the  town— is  any  part  of  tire  town  would  like  to  lay  it  very  forcibly  before  our  Parlia- 
in  your  union? — Oh,  yes,  one-half  of  it.  mentary  representatives. 

15773.  Is  that  a great  deal  more  than  three  miles  15781.  If  the  Guardians  had  power  to  detain  them 
from  Mountmellick  ?— It  is  only  five  miles  from  Mount-  three  or  four  days?— We  had  power  in  the  Mount- 
mellick to  Portarlington,  from  square  to  square ; but  mellick  Union  to  leave  extra  duties  on  them,  and  they 

then  the  southern  end  of  North  Portarlington  would  were  not  carried  into  effect ; there  was  too  much  time 
run  within  one  mile  of  the  Workhonse  of  Mountmel-  lost  on  it. 

lick  I am  living  within  half  a mile  of  the  town  of  15782.  Chairman'. — There  is  a country  abroad  where 
Mountmellick.  a man  going  about  not  on  lawful  business  is  locked  up  ; 

15774.  Do  you  know  whether  many  sick  and  poor  would  you  approve  of  that  law  ? — I would, 
people  pay  for  their  maintenance  in  the  Mountmellick  15783.  Mr.  Murnaghah. — Do  these  people  have  chil- 
InfirmaTy'?— Mighty  few.  dren  with  them  as  a rule?— Yes,  sir  ; they  are  generally 

15775.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  power  being  given  attended  by  a train  of  very  disreputable  women  and 

to  the  Guardians  to  recover  such  proportion,  or  the  children,  and  those  fellows,  after  making  a night’s 

entire  cost  of  maintenance,  as  they  might  in  their  plunder,  the  women  go  out  and  seek  alms  during  the 

discretion  think  fit  ? — T would  ; and  I think  I am  only  day,  and  those  fellows  bask  off  in  the  sun,  if  they  can 

voicing  the  views  of  the  general  community  when  I say  avail  themselves  of  it,  or  boil  their  kettles,  and  loll 

so,  around  all  day,  and  go  out  at  night  and  plunder  the 

15776.  As  regards  tramps,  have  you  many  of  those  hen  roosts  and  potato  pits  and  hay  fields,  and,  as  I 

passing  your  place?— I have  been  specially  appointed  said  before,  they  are  a formidable  body  in  the  country, 

to  make  a few  remarks— at  least,  I believe  they  over-  15784.  Chairman.— There  are  a good  many  of  that 
estimated  my  abilities  for  doing  so  when  they  ap-  class  about  you?— A tremendous  amount,  foT  the  very 
pointed  mo-on  that  particular  point.  To  commence  reason  that  I have  pointed  out,  that  it  seems  to  be  a 

with,  I just  want  to  point  out  to  you  our  grievance,  circuitous  route  for  a line  of  unions. 


Dr.  Moorhead  further  examined. 

I would  like  to  say  I have  extensive  experience  of  every  morning,  the  ponies  and  traps  which  this  gentle- 
these  tramps,  and  I think  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  man  has  described  are  there,  the  children  are  put  into 
them  is  to  take  the  children  away  from  them.  As  these  and  brought  round,  and  they  are  trained  up  in 
medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  I see  gangs  of  these  vice  and  neglect,  and  they  know  nothing  else  : I would 

3 Y 
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Fcl.  18, 1904  children  forcibly  from  them  and  have  the  15785.  Chairman. — At  all  events  it  would  K 

— children  put  in  proper  surroundings.  The  men  them-  fort  to  people  outside,  like  our  friend,  not  to  h*  * 

Dr.  George  A.  selves  and  ■women  I look  upon  as  too  far  gone ; jail  is  raiding  and  looting  premises ? .Yes • it  wnTu 

yoorehead.  a comfort  to  them.  comfort  to  them.  ’ wouw  a 


Mr.  Patrick 
Power. 


Mr.  Patrick  Power  examined. 


15786.  Chairman. — On  behalf  of  what  Urban  Council 
do  you  appear? — Tullamore.- 

15787.  what  is  your  view  on  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation?— I was  here  to-day,  and  I agree  with  Mr. 
Peyton,  of  Edenderry. 

15788.  You  would  rather  approve  of  amalgamation  if 
you  could  be  satisfied  that  a material  reduction  of  the 
rates  would  follow? — I believe  it  would,  myself. 

15789.  That  was  Mr.  Adams’  view? — I would  agree 
with  it 

15790.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to 
what  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Peyton  have  said  on  the  sub- 
ject?—No;  no  more  than  it  would  do  away  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  officials.  And,  of  course,  with  regard 
to  hoarding  out  of  the  infirm  people,  there  are  excep- 
tional cases  at  the  present  time  in  Tullamore  Union 
which,  if  the  board  allowed  a sum,  they  could  he 
maintained  outside ; these  are  exceptional  cases ; there 
are  others  that  could  not. 

1579L  You  don’t  think  the  boarding-out  system  of 
old  people  could  be  carried  out  universally? — No  ; only 
in  exceptional  cases. 

15792.  Do  you  think  there  are  such  a number  as 
would  make  it  worth  while  to  alter  the  law  to  enable 
the  Guardians  to  board  out  old  people  if  they  wished? 
— 1 don’t  believe  it  would  ; you  might  not  get  sufficient ; 
of  co_rse  in  all  the  unions  you  might  find  sufficient. 


15793.  You  heard  the  evidence  about  the  tram™  • t 
suppose  in  the  towns  you  don’t  see  much  of  themL 
No  ; there  are  a certain  class— tinkers— that  are 
terrible  nuisance ; but  there  are  exceptional  cases  of 
tradesmen  whose  trade  has  run  down  in  other  parts  f 
Ireland.  1 ot 

15794.  Those  axe  the  honest  men  really  looking  for 
work?— Yes  ; there  are  often  times  that  it  is  a necessity 
for  them  to  go  into  a union,  hut  these  country  Guar 
dians  include  these  people  all  in  one  group.  * 

15795.  You  would  see  the  difference,  that  there  were 
some  bona  fide  decent  men  looking  for  work?— They 
include  all.  I have  known  plasterers,  and  carpenters 
and  masons  looking  for  work.  ’ 

15796.  Tailors? — iYes ; and  men  of  my  own  business- 
their  trade  ran  down  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  and 
they  would  have  to  come  to  me  for  work;  they  are 
included  in  the  tramp  class  also. 

15797.  We  don’t  include  them  in  that? — Yes-  the 
majority  of  the  country  Guardians  would. 

15798.  Naturally,  you  would  treat  that  class  of 
people  with  consideration ; they  are  honest  men,  whose 
only  fault  is  that  they  cannot  get  work  ?— They  cannot 
get  work  in  their  own  place,  and  if  they  stopped  at 
home  they  would  be  a burden  on  the  ratepayers  in  their 
own  union ; they  would  rather  look  for  work  than  go 
as  paupers. 


The  Sitting  tciminated. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  MARCH  22nd,  1904. 

Afc  the  County  Council  Offices,  Rutland-square,  Dublin. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  P,  J.  O’Neill,  j.p.,  examined. 


15799.  Ohaieman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  County 
Dublin  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

15800.  Did  the  question  come  before  your  Council 
as  to  whether  you  thought  that  fewer  unions  could, 
jrith  advantage,  be  maintained  in  the  County  Dublin? 
—Yes;  the  question  was  considered  by  the  County 
Council,  and  the  main  feeling  that  seemed  to  prevail 
tubs  that  some  effort  ought  be  made  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion in  the  two  unions  of  Dublin — the  North  and 
the  South  Dublin  Unions— wherein  an  abnormally 
large  number  of  paupers  are  housed  at  the  present 
time.  And  with  regard  to  the  North  Dublin  Union  the 
space  there  does  not  lend  itself  to  any  additional  build- 
ings. They  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  public 
buildings — hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  and  others — and, 
in  reality,  the  air  space,  we  believe,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  inmates  of  that 
institution  would  be  encroached  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  housing  accommodation.  My 
Council  approached  the  question  of  amalgamation  from 
two  points  of  view.  They  believe  that  it  would  be  more 
equitable  and  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  gener- 
ally that  one  union,  or  one  administrative  body,  ought 
to  take  charge  of  the  entire  of  the  North  and  South 
Dublin  Unions. 

15801.  That  is  that  the  two  unions  should  be  amalga- 
mated?—‘Yes,  amalgamated  ; and  they  believe  it  would 
tend  to  economy,  and,  above  all,  that  it  would  enable 
the  governing  body  to  establish  a better  classification 
than  exists  at  the  present  time._  From  the  inquiries  I 
have  made  I am  inclined  to  think  the  classification  is 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  (North  Dublin 
Union,  where  the  space  is  so  terribly  congested.  The 
question  arises  then  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  relieve  this  congestion  by  adding  to  the  area  of  Bal- 
rothery  and  Celbridge,  both  of  which  have  workhouses 
that  are  only  partially  occupied  at  the  present  time, 
and  if  that  were  impossible  would  it  be  possible  to 
transfer  from  the  congested  unions  in.  Dublin  a certain 
number  of  paupers  in  order  to  avail  of  the  housing 
accommodation  which  exists  in  the  other  unions,  and, 
of  course,  the  Guardians  of  these  other  unions  would  be 
indemnified  to  the  full  for  whatever  cost  would  be  en- 
tailed by  this  transfer.  I am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  latter  course  would  be  perhaps  somewhat 
objectionable,  not  from  the  North  or  South  Dublin 
Union  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
rural  unions,  because  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  certain 
people  frequent  the  city  unions  whOj  happily,  are  very 
much  fewer  in  the  rural  unions. 

15802.  What  class  do  you  refer  to  particularly— the 
ins  and  outs  ? — Yes ; and  as  well  as  that  I refer  to 
women  of  immoral  character.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  there  are  great  numbers  of  these  who  must  of 
necessity  go  into  all  city  unions,  and  the  question  is 
whether  it  might  be  objectionable  from  that  point  of 
view  to  introduce  these  into  a new  sphere  of  mischief. 
But  at  all  events  the  general  belief  is  that  some  effort 
•ought  to  be  made  to  amalgamate  the  unions  of  North 
and  . South  Dublin,  and  have  them  placed  under  one 
administrative  board,  and  that  some  effort  ought  to  he 
made  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  these  unions  to  enable 
the  governing  body  to  carry  out  better  classification 
than  exists  at  the  present  time.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  the  question,  that  is  with  regard  to  the 

. 15803.  As  regards  the  classification,  before  you  leave 
it,  did  you  think  at  all  how  this  classification  might  be 
carried  out,  whether  by  making  one  workhouse  for  the 
males  and  another  for  the  females,  or  anything  of  that 
aort?— ‘Well,  we  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  have, 
®?y  the  boys  of  the  entire  union  housed  in  one  par- 
ticular place 

15804.  Oabra,  say? — Yes ; and  the  girls  elsewhere. 


15805.  Pelletstown  ? — Yes ; and  as  well  as  that  I M 
would  be  strongly  in.  favour  of  having  an  age  classifies-  O' 
tion,  because  I think  it  is  extremely  hard  on  the  desti- 
tute poor  in  their  old  age  to  be  obliged  to  herd  with 
people  of  a different  time  of  lifei  and  whose  tempera- 
ments at  this  particular  time  differ  so  much  from  those 
of  old  people.  I think  the  age  classification  ought  to 
be  introduced  into  the  unions  so  that  the  aged  should 
be  kept  by  themselves. 

15806.  That  is,  of  course,  within  the  power  of  the 
Guardians  at  present  ? — It  is  within  their  power  if  they 
had  space,  but  they  have  not,  of  course.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  rate,  I think  it  would  be  more  equitable 
there  should  be  a uniform  rate — more  business-like — 
in  the  two  unions.  There  is  a difference  in  the  rates  in 
the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions  at  the  present 
time,  I believe,  of  something  like  from  8 d.  to  102. 

15807.  We  will  have  that  more  fully  from  the  clerks 
of  the  unions? — Then  there  is  another  point  I would  like 
lo  direct  attention  to.  I believe  the  ratepayers  of  the 
North  Dublin  Union  were  somewhat  unfortunate  with 
regard  to  the  agricultural  grant,  which  was  based,  as 
we  know,  from  the  figures  for  the  years  1896-97,  and 
through  some  unfortunate  coincidence— 

15808.  Economy? — It  was  not  economy.  It  might 
have  been  for  the  time.  It  has  been  sadiy  otherwise 
since.  The  agricultural  grant  in  the  North  Dublin 
Union  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been  if  the  rate  in  that  year  had  been  a rate  to  meet 
expenditure  under  the  Poor  Law  heads. 

15809.  It  was  under  the  average  rate? — It  was  under 
the  average  rate. 

15810.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much  below  the 
average  it  was  ? — The  Clerk  of  the  Union  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  that,  but  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  there 
was  an  election  in  prospect  at  the  time  when  the  rate 
for  these  years  was  being  struck,  and  I suppose  it 
sometimes  tends  to  popularise  their  names  with  the 
ratepayers  if  they  are  able  to  give  a show  of  the  rates 
being  reduced,  even  though  it  is  only  temporary ; and 
in  this  instance  it  has  been  a souroe  of  considerable 
loss  to  the  union  up  to  the  present.  My  Council 
would  be  also  in  favour  of  having  idiots  and  insane  re- 
moved from  the  workhouses  altogether.  I am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  not  as  well  cared  there 
as  they  should  be  in  most  instances.  Of  course  I do 
not  suggest  that  they  should  be  all  transferred  to  an 
asylum  where  they  should  be  as  expensively  treated 
and  housed  as  they  are  in  the  Richmond  Asylum,  be- 
cause I do  not  believe  that  most  of  these  patients  would 
require  the  same  supervision  as  patients  suffering  from 
acute  mania,  and  I think  it  might  be  possible  to  create 
lunatic  asylums,  so  to  speak 

15811.  But  at  all  events  you  would  be-in  favour  of 
getting  them  out  of  the  workhouses? — Yes. 

16812.  Our  warrant  does  not  enable  us  to  go  further 
than  that  ? — I understand. 

15813.  You,  then,  would  approve  of  having  an  auxi- 
liary lunatic  asylum  rather  than  a full-blown  county 
or  district  asylum? — Yes ; I think  it  could  be  more 
economically  managed.  I have  no  doubt  it  could. 

15814.  Have  you  gone  into  the  relative  cost  of  in- 
mates, say  in  the  North  or  South  Dublin  Union  and  in 
the  Richmond  Asylum ; did  you  compare  them  to- 
gether ? — No  ; I have  not  compared  the  figures. 

15815.  You  are  under  the  impression  that  there  is  a 
very  startling  and  large  difference,,  are  you? — I don’t 
think,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  grant  in 
aid — the  recoupment  grant — that  the  figure  would  be  so 
very  startling.  _ _ - ' 

15816.  It  might  be  on  the  other  side ; it  might  be 
cheaper  to  the  ratepayers  to  have  a man  in  the  asylum, 
possibly? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  cheaper  to  have 
them  in  an  asylum  at  the  present  time,  because  the  cost 

3 Y 2 - 


r.  22,  1904. 


r.  P.  J. 
Neill. 
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Mar.  22,1904.  of  the  Richmond  Asylum,  by  reason  of  the  enormous 
Mr  p ’ j sum  spent  on  buildings,  is  very  large,  and  the  rate  per 

O’Neill.  " head,  though  not  largely  in  excess,  is  certainly  higher 

than  the  rate  in  some  other  asylums  in  Ireland,  as  we 
know. 

15817.  It  is  higher  than  a good  many? — Yes.  That 
is  mainly  due  to  the  enormous  expenditure  recently 
undertaken.  They  have  spent  between  £300,000  and 
£400,000  on  buildings. 

15818.  Have  you  any  accurate  idea  at  all  as  to  the  cost 
of  an  inmate  in  the  workhouse,  say  a sick  inmate  in  the 
workhouse? — I know  that  the  cost  in  Balrothery  is 
very  small,  say  about  5s.  or  6s.  a week. 

15819.  What  would  that  5s.  pay  for? — The  entire 
upkeep  and  the  establishment. 

15820.  No  ; only  the  food  and  clothing.  If  you  want 
to  get  the  real  cost  of  an  inmate  you  would  have  to  add 
the  officers'  salaries,  the  establishment  charges  and 
instalments  on  loans,  to  put  it  on  the  same  level,  and 
when  that  was  done  we  have  been  surprised  in  a great 
many  instances  in  the  country  to  find  how  little  dif- 
ference there  was  between  the  two  charges? — I would 
be  altogether  in  favour,  even  if  it  would  mean  an  in- 
crease of  rates,  of  having  them  taken  charge  of  by  an 
asylum  authority  and  removed  out  of  the  workhouse. 
It  should  be  also  borne  in  mind,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions,  where  the  con 
gestion  is  so  acute  at  the  present  time,  that  some 
expenditure  must  be  undertaken  to  provide  housing 
accommodation  for  them  if  the  present  state  of  things 
is  to  be  maintained. 

15821.  That  would  get  rid  of  a large  number  from 
the  workhouses — the  lunatics? — There  has  been  a very 
large  transfer  within  the  last  two  years  from  the  work- 
houses,  and  the  niunber  of  insane  in  the  workhouses 
has  been  considerably  reduced. 

15822.  About  500  between  the  two  houses? — Yes.  I 
don’t  speak  with  so  much  authority  regarding  the 
South  Union,  because  I understand  the  mentally 
afflicted  there  are  specially  provided  for,  and  I have 
•been  given  to  understand,  though  I have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  better  provision  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  insane  than  in  most  instances  in 
workhouses,  but  that  is  not  true,  unfortunately,  I am 
afraid,  with  regard  to  the  North  Dublin  Union.  I 
would  be  also  in  favour  ot  increasing  the  powers  con- 
• ferred  on  Guardians  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  out- 

door relief.  I think  when  old  and  infirm  people  are, 
through  hare  necessity,  driven  to  pass  the  declining 
hours  of  their  lives  in  the  workhouse  by  reason  of  their 
domestic  arrangements — an  old  infirm  parent  may  he 
resident  with  a young  boy  or  girl,  a son  or  daughter, 
and  they  may  have  an  idea  of  getting  married,  and 
don’t  wish  to  handicap  the  household  by  keeping  this 
old  non-earning  individual  resident  in  the  house — I am 
only  dealing  with  it  from  the  economic  point  of  view — I 
certainly  would  be  in  favour  of  enabling  the  Guardians 
to  grant  such  relief  in  that  case  as  would  warrant  the 
son  or  daughter,  or  keeper  of  the  house,  maintaining 
.and  keeping  that  old  person  resident  in  their  own 
home ; and  I believe,  from  humanitarian  motives  and 
.from  all  others,  they  would  be  better  taken  care  of  than 
they  would  be  in  an  asylum  or  an  institution.  I think 
it  is  extremely  hard,  on  persons  who  have  led  honest, 
industrious  lives  to  be  obliged  to  pass  the  end  of  their 
days  in  an  institution  of  that  kind,  and  I think  some 
provision  ought  to  be  made  whereby  the  Guardians 
would  be  enabled  to  make  such  grants  of  out-door  relief 
as  would  enable  these  people  to  keep  their  aged  parents 
in  their  own  homes  and  to  maintain  them.  With  re- 
gard to  the  granting  of  relief  to  a woman  with  one 
child  only,  she  might  be  in  just  as  necessitous  circum- 
stances as  one  who  had  a large  family,  and  I think  it  a 
grave  hardship  that  she  should  be  deprived  of  all  right 
•of  receiving  any  relief  from  the  rates. 

15823.  You  would  extend  the  power  to  give  relief  to 
women  having  one  or  more  legitimate  children  ? — Quite 
so. 

15824.  Are  your  opinions  generally — not  in  detail, 
of  course — the  opinions  of  your  Council,  as  far  as  you 
are  aware  ? — There  was  a meeting  of  the.  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  members  to  express  their  views, 
in  order  that  the  views  of  the  general  body  might  be 
considered  and  the  evidence  of  the  County  Council  put 
forward.  We  discussed  the  question  from  various 
points  of  view  and  in  all  its  aspects  as  regards  the 
Dublin  unions. 

15825.  Your  general  conclusion  was  it  would  bo  well 
to  amalgamate  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions.  Did 
you  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  regards  Bal- 
rothery and  Celbridge? — These  were  merely  suggested 


with  regard  to  the  effort  to  be  made  to  relieve 
gestion  in  the  Dublin  unions.  We  would  i>J  5®  con' 
an  abolition  of  Balrothery  or  Celbridce  hut  ^TCCate 
think  it  desirable  that  the  buildings  whah  I®  *?ul4 
available  should  be  utilised  if  they"could  be  ll. ttete 
cally  utilised  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  W®1; 
South  Dublin  Unions.  * ottl'1  “id 

15826.  Did  you  consider  the  Rathdown  Union  ,, 
—The  Rathdown  Union  seems  to  have  a fair  nuinh  *1 
inmates  at  the  present  time.  I think  they 
600  there  already.  y "ave  got 

15827.  The,  have  got  a latg.  numb.,  !_I  don't  thill 
they  have  got  very  much  surplus  space,  and  it  has  W 
also  represented  to  us  that  their  housing  accommml? 
tion  was  pretty  well  taken  up.  mmuda- 

15828.  So  your  scheme  would  not  propose  any  inter 
ference  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Rathdown’ 
—No.  Of  course  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  a union  which  is  situate  partly  in  one  county  ana 
partly  in  another.  For  my  part  I would  not  be  in 
favour  of  one  local  authorily  declaring  and  determinim, 
that  a union  in  an  adjoining  county  which  serves  both 
counties  should  be  disestablished  simply  because  on 
of  the  counties  thought  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
that  it  should  be  done.  I would  be  very  slow  to  make 
a general  recommendation  with  regard  to  unions  that 
were  not  situated  entirely  in  our  own  county. 

15829.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  at  a good  many  of  the  inquiries  be- 
fore us,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  county 
boundaries  should  be  coterminous  with  union  boun- 
daries?— I think  I would  be  rather  in  favour  of  that 
because  I can  see  considerable  difficulties  arising  from 
the  contrary  fact,  but  at  the  same  time  I think°it  has 
been  found  to  work  moderately  well. 

15830.  For  the  convenience  of  the  sick  it  has  worked 
well,  as  far  as  you  are  aware?— Yes;  I have  not  heard 
any  complaint  to  the  contrary  with  regard  to  Bal- 
rothery, with  which  I am  more  familiar.  Of  course 
now,  since  the  Act  of  1898  came  into  operation,  the 
union  boundary  has  been  made  the  county  boundary. 

16831.  You  spoke  about  getting  all  lunatics  out  of 
the  workhouses  ; are  there  any  other  classes  that  you 
think  might,  with  advantage,  be  removed  from  work- 
houses  ; take  the  children? — Certainly,  I would  be  in 
favour  of  the  boarding  out  of  children.  I think  the 
taint  of  the  workhouse  attaches  to  any  child  that  is 
reared  within  its  precincts. 

15832.  Do  you  prefer  hoarding  out  to  an  institution 
for  the  rearing  of  children  ? — I would.  I think  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  brought  up  in  habits  of  thrift  and 
industry,  and  more  likely  to  make  useful  members  of 
society  if  they  are  reared  in  a family  circle  than  they 
will  be  in  an  institution,  however  well  managed  or 
governed. 

15833.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a change  in  the 
law  ; at  present  you  can  only  board  out  orphan  and 
deserted  children.  A very  large  number  of  children  in 
workhouses  are  the  children  of  vicious  or  drunken 
parents,  who  are  rather  hopeless  people  to  put  in  charge 
of  children.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a change  in 
the  law  that  would  give  the  Guardians,  subject  to  some 
appeal,  we  will  say,  to  some  court  or  other,  the  right  to 
place  themselves  in  loco  parentis  and  take  charge  of  the 
child  and  board  it  out? — Certainly  I would;  because 
though  I am  a strong  believer  in  the  law  of  heredity 
with  regard  to  the  human  race,  still  I think  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  these  children  ever  becoming  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  they  would  best  obtain  that  chance  by 
contact  with  the  world  and  by  the  example  of  those 
around  them  and  by  the  example  of  the  children  among 
whom  they  would  be  reared  and  who  would  be  under 
the  control  of  their  parents. 

15834.  Then  you  would  give  that  discretion  to  tlie 
Guardians? — I would.  I admit  there  is  a risk,  un- 
doubtedly, in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I think  for  tne 
greatest  "good  of  the  greatest  number  I would  be  in 
favour  of  running  the  risk,  because  I am  firmly  con- 
vinced it  would  be  for  the  best.  ,. 

15835.  At  all  events  you  would  give  the  Guardians 

P°158k  As’regards  an  appeal-.onc.mblj  a tmfj 
Guardians  might,  in  the  hurry  of  the  day  s ’ 

make  some  order  whioh  could  not  be  sustained  , 
careful  inquiry— you  would  provide  for  s0“®  ’ 

say  to  the  Petty  Sessions  Court  or  tc i som 
court?— I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
governing  bodies  at  the  present  time  Houncil 

right  of  appeal  to  a committee  of  the  County  Co 
or  some  body.  . ..  _n;nt  of 

15837.  I am  speaking  rather  from  another  po 
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view  as  regards  the  parent  of  a child  who  feels  him- 
self aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  Guardians  taking 
affay  the  child  from  him  ; in  such  case  would  you  give 
the  parent  the  right  of  appeal  to  a court  of  law  for  a 
legal  investigation  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Guar- 
dians propose  to  take  away  the  child? — I think  that 
would  be  reasonable,  perhaps,  from  the  parental  point 
of  view,  but  at  the  same  time  I am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  not  a power  that  would  be  exercised  to 
any  considerable  extent,  because,  unfortunately,  these 
people  do  not  take  as  much  interest  in  their  offspring  as 
they  might  be  expected  to  take  when  they  become  in- 
mates of  a pauper  institution,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
rather  a sentimental  than  a practical  safeguard,  in  my 
opinion,  to  give  them  the  right,  but  possibly  it  might 
be  an  advantage  to  do  it. 

15838.  If  such  a change  were  made  in  the  law  would 
you  anticipate  there  would  be  very  few  children  to  be 
provided  for  in  an  institution ; do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  boarding  out  practically  all 
the  children  that  would  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Guardians? — I would  not  apprehend  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  rural  districts,  but  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts attached  to  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions 
I would  be  distinctly  inclined  to  think  there  would  be 
.■reat  difficulty  in  finding  a sufficient  number  of  pro- 
per people  to  take  charge  of  the  children  there. 

15839.  I suppose  you  know  that  in  the  South  Dublin 
Union  they  board  the  children  altogether  outside  the 
union— in  the  County  Wicklow? — I was  not  aware  of 
that  fact.  Outside  their  taxable  area  altogether? 

15840.  Yes ; there  is  no  limit  on  them  ? — Certainly, 
I would  be  in  favour. 

16841.  I have  seen  in  some  of  the  Welsh  or  South  of 
England  unions  that  they  are  boarding  out  children  in 
the  North  of  England  ? — I certainly  would  be  in  favour 
of  sending  the  city  children  into  the  country,  perhaps 
outside  the  unions  abutting  on  the  city  altogether.  I 
think  they  would  have  a better  chance  if  they  cut  with 
the  associations  of  city  life  entirely. 

15842.  And  were  reared  up  for  agricultural  labourers 
or  some  other  healthy  occupation? — Quite  so.  I think 
if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  confines  of  the 
city  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
vicious  classes. 

15843.  That  would  take  the  children  out  of  the  work- 
house?— Yes. 

15844.  Another  class  we  have  to  thmk  of  are  the 
mothers,  or  girls,  who  come  in  to  be  confined  in  the 
workhouse  of  illegitimate  children.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing we  held  here  in  Dublin,  some  months  ago;,  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  it  might  be  desirable  if,  instead  of 
going  into  the  workhouse,  as  they  do  at  present,  some 
two  or  three  months  before  their  confinement,  where 
they  meet  with  a vicious  class,  it  would  be  better  if 
these  women  were  sent  to  a sort  of  reformatory  or 
refuge.  The  nuns  could  take  charge  of  these  institu- 
tions for  Catholic  girls,  and  it  would  be  under  Protes- 
tant management  for  Protestant  girls?— I think  that 
would  be  a most  desirable  change.  • 

15845.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that?— Strongly. 

15846.  You  think  the  rates  would  be  well  expended 
in  paying  slightly  more  to  take  them  away  from  con- 
tamination?— Yes. 

15847.  It  was  very  strongly  put  before  us  that  one 
might  expect  that  these  girls  who  come  in  with  their 
first  children  might  be  reclaimed? — Quite  so. 

15848.  And  would  not  continue  to  lead  vicious  lives, 
as  so  many  of  the  workhouse  girls  at  present  do,  having 
two,  three,  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  children  de- 
pendent on  them-all  illegitimate  ?-I  think  that  would 
he  a most  desirable  change,  and  even  if  it  should  in- 
crease the  expenditure  from  the  rates  1 would  De 
strongly  in  favour  of  it.  . 

15849.  That  would  take  away  another  very  large  class 
from  the  workhouse?— Yes  ; and  a most  desirable  one 
to  eliminate.  That  is  the  class  that  gives  the  most 
trouble.  . ,,  v 

15850.  And  produces  the  taint,  as  it  is  called  ?— xes. 

15851.  That  would  refer  to  all  workhouses  m Ire- 
land, of  course? — Certainly.  I thmk  that  would  be 
an  enormous  advantage.  ' , , 

15852.  Then  you  would  have  left,  practically,  the 
sick  and  the  aged  and  the  infirm  ? — Quite  so. 

15853.  These  could  be  classified  in  the  way  you 
indicated  some  time  ago,  according  to  their  respecta- 
bilitv,  and  age,  and  other  matters  ? — Quite  so. 

15854.  There  would  be  another  class— the  class  ot 
tramps  or  vagrants  ?— They  certainly  are  the  pestB  or 
society,  and  it  is  extremely  hard  to  know  what  to 
with  .them.  I certainly  have  not  been  able  to  devise 
anything  in  my  own  mind  that  would  at  all  deal  sa  i - 
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factorily  with  them.  In  Balrobhery  we  suffer  consider-  3/ar_  22,  1004. 
ably  from  that  class,  as  it  is  on  the  highway  between  — 
Dublin  and  Drogheda,  and  great  numbers  of  them  par-  Mr.  P.  J. 
take  of  the  hospitality  of  Balrothery  on  their  way  to  O’Neill, 
and  from  Dublin — over  2,000  in  the  year. 

15855.  Mr.  Murnaghan,  my  colleague,  gave  me  a Bill 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  oi  Commons  a few 
days  ago,  proposing  to  deal  with  that  class  in  England 
by  depriving  them  of  their  liberty  and  sending  them 
off  to  labour  colonies,  where  they  would  be  detained 
and  an  effort  made  to  bring  them  into  working  habits  ? 

— Yes  ; that  certainly  would  he  a drastic  remedy. 

15856.  It  is  extensively  adopted  in  Belgium  at  pre- 
sent, where  it  is  said  to  be  a great  success  ? — Of  course, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  might  work  a hardship,  but, 
ultimately,  when  that  class  learned  what  they  were 
likely  to  get  by  following  this  nomadic  life,  they  .might 
alter  their  ways,  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  the  practices  of  the  present  time,  so  that  I think 
we  might  not  have  too  much  consideration  for  them  if 
they  had  sufficient  warning  that  if  they  were  to  follow 
the  habits  they  had  been  indulging  in  the  law  would 
provide  this  method  for  dealing  with  them  ; and  if  they 
then  came  within  the  meshes  of  the  law  I think  they 
would  he  entitled  to  no  consideration. 

15857.  You  contemplate  vagrant  classes  composed  of 
able-bodied,  persons  ? — Precisely. 

15858.  A great  many  of  the  casual  class  are  com- 
posed of  persons  who  are  not  profitable  labourers,  who 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  employed  for  a full  day’s 
work,  but  still  even  they,  if  they  were  put  into  such  a 
colony,  could  be  made  to  work  as  far  as  possible? — As 
far  as  their  capabilities  enabled  them.  I think  that 
would  be  distinctly  useful. 

15859.  They  are  people  who  could  not  get  work  in  a 
steady  way  outside?— Quite  so.  They  can  earn  wages. 

They  cannot  follow  ordinary  occupations. 

15860.  Except  these  casual  jobs?— Yes,  I think  that 
would  be  a desirable  change,  undoubtedly. 

15861.  I suppose  you  think  that  no  smaller  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  sick  than  exists;  even  if  a 
workhouse  like  Balrothery  or  Celbridge  were  closed, 
that  a hospital  ought  to  be  maintained  there  if  it  were 
at  a convenient  distance  for  the  sick  of  the  locality  or 
the  district?— I am  afraid  no  provision  could  be  made 
for  the  abolition  of  the  hospitals  without  causing  hard- 
ship to  the  sick  poor. 

15862.  So,  even  if  the  unions  were  broken  up,  you. 
think  the  hospital  ought  to  remain?— I fancy  so.  I- 
quite  understand  that. 

15863.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— When  this  matter  came- 
before  your  Council,  was  it  on  the  notice  given  to  the 
members  that  this  matter  would  be  discussed? — It  was. 


15864.  Was  there  any  division  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject?—There  was  no  substantial  division  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Of  course  members  representing  the  dis- 
tricts which  might  be  affected  by  the  proposed  changes 
might  not  look  with  the  same  favour  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  paupers,  say,  from  the  city  workhouses  into 
those  in  the  rural  districts,  but  there  was  no  substantial 
difference  of  opinion.  . 

15865.  You  were  substantially  agreed  on  the  mam 
question,  that  is,  that  the  two  unions  should  be  amal- 
gamated, and  that  the  government  should  be  under  one 
body  ? — Quite  so. 

15866.  You  speak  about  the  North  Dublin  Union 
as  being  very  much  congested.  Suppose  the  two- 
classes  alluded  to  by  the  chairman  and  yourself  were- 
removed,  the  children  and  the  lunatics,  would  not  that 
relieve  the  congestion  considerably  ?— Undoubtedly  ; 
and  that  would  be  most  desirable.  I11  fact  I believe  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  have  satisfactory  administration, 
in  the  North  Dublin  Union  as  it  exists  at  present,  by 
reason  of  the  congestion.  . , . 

15867  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make,  for  in- 
stance, as  regards  the  children  for  whom  homes  could 
not  be  found.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  children 
could  be  largely  boarded  out  in  the  country.  But  sup- 
pose  if  did  happen  that  some  of  the  children  could  not 
find  homes,  would  you  suggest  any  provision  for  their 
temporary  retention  that  could  be  made.  Where  would 
you  suggest  they  should  be  kept  ?-Provision  has  been 
made  for  these  children  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  at 
Cabra  at  the  present  time,  where.  I thmk,  a very  suit- 
able building  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  ; and  if  the  governing  authority  in  _ the  two 
unions,  speaking  of  them  in  that  way,  found  it  impos- 
sible  to  find  homes  for  the  children  whom  they  desired 
to  send  out,  I think  they  ought  to  be  lcent  at  an  institu- 
tion such  as  that;  but  1 certainly  would  be  m favour 
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Mar.  22, 1004.  Tn*x^nK  them  with  the  population  as  largely  as  pos- 
—*™* — - ' sible,  and  bringing  them  up  as  ordinary  members  of 

Mr.  P.  J.  the  community. 

O’NoilL  15868.  Have  you  any  particular  knowledge  of  the 

working  of  industrial  schools? — There  is  a very  large 
industrial  school  at  Artane,  within  a sliori  distance  of 
where  I live,  and  I visit  that  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
am  very  much  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  that  is 
conducted  at  the  present  time  by  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  I think  they  make  the  best  possible  effort  to  bring 
up  their  boys  in  habits  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a useful  life. 

15869.  Chairman. — Would  not  such  a school  be  avail- 
able as  a safety  valve.  We  are  assuming  that  the 
Guardians  would,  as  far  as  possible,  board  the  children 
out.  If  for  any  reason  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
board  children  out,  would  Industrial  Schools  be 
available  so  as  to  relieve  the  Guardians  from  the 
expense  of  having  to  keep  up  an  institution  like  Cabra 
for  children  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  board  out? 
— Certainly ; I think  that  would  be  a very  useful  way 
and  a desirable  way,  because  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  desirable  that  children  should  be  placed 
under  discipline,  and  where  religious  discipline  can  be 
combined  with  the  other,  I think  it  is  desirable  they 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  being  brought  up 
as  useful  and  efficient  members  of  society,  and  in  what- 
ever religion  they  are  registered  or  professed  to  be. 

15870.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  county  being  self-contained,  that  is,  that  it 
should  have  the  management  not  only  of  its  own  county 
business,  but  also  of  its  Poor  Law  business,  have  you 
any  special  view  on  that  point.  For  instance,  if  there 
were  an  institution  of  an  adjoining  union  close  by, 
should  the  Guardians  have  power  to  board  out  in  tlie 
adjoining  union  some  of  their  inmates,  rather  than 
have  to  send  them  long  distances.  Did  you  ever  con- 
sider that  question? — I am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  is  a question  that  would  be  favourably  considered. 
I am  aware  that  the  question  of  boarding-out  lunatics, 
which  is  agitating  the  public  mind  at  present,  has 
worked  well  in  other  countries,  but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  sentiment  would,  in  a very  large  degree, 
prevent  the  Irish  people  from  falling  in  with  a general 
scheme  of  that  kind,  and  I am  afraid  it  would  not  be 
found  to  be  practicable. 

15871.  But  if  there  was  the  other  union  building 
close  to  the  boundaries  of  a county,  would  you  think 
it  right  to  give  the  Guardians  power  to  board  out 
imitates  therein  instead  of  having  to  send  them  long 
distances? — Certainly. 

15872.  You  see  no  objection  to  that? — None  what- 
ever. 

15873.  In  our  investigations  we  have  not  found  that 
sentiment  to  be  as  strong  as  you  think.  We  find  the 
people  who  are  chronic  inmates  of  a house  have  very 
few  friends  to  visit  them.  It  is  only  in  regard  to  the 
sick  that  the  visits  are  any  way  frequent  or  regular  at 
all? — I quite  recognise  that  point,  that  it  is  to  the  hos- 
pital patients  that  most  of  the  visitors  who  go  to  worlc- 
diouses  pay  their  visits. 

15874.  My  query  referred  to  the  aged,  and  the  infirm, 
and  the  chronic  sick? — The  idea  is  to  still  retain  the 
hospitals  for  the  acute  sick? — ‘Quite  so. 

15875.  The  idea  put  forward  by  some  witnesses  is 
that  fewer  workhouses  should  do  in  each  county ; that' 
in  fact  in  a moderately-sized  county  one  workhouse  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  might  be  enough.  Of  course  that 
does  not  apply  to  a city  like  Dublin  ?— I don|t  think  so. 

15876.  But  the  general  trend  of  opinion  is  that  the 
number  of  workhouses  can  be  very  very  much  reduced  ? 
— I would  not  imagine  that  either  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  or  their  friends  would  be  in  any  degree 
aggrieved  by  reason  of  their  being  removed  a distance 
from  their  homes  in  order  to  secure  accommodation  for 
them.  It  was  not  in  that  connection  that  I suggested 
there  would  be  a sentimental  objection.  The  connec- 
tion in  which  I suggested  there  would  he  a sentimental 
objection  would  be  this,  that  if  it  was  proposed  to  board 
out  the  lunatics  with  a family  other  than  their  own, 
the  Irish  people  would  not  take  kindly  to  that  at  all. 

15877.  You  would  not  approve  of  the  boarding-ont 
system  of  lunatics? — I don’t  think  the  Irish  people 
would  take  kindly  to  it.  It  is  a question  that  has  not 
been  experimented  on  here. 

15878.  It  is  rather  a new  proposal  ? — Quite  a recent 
subject,  but  it  has  been  found  to  work  very  well  in  Bel- 
gium. 

15879.  On  the  whole  you  think  the  system  would  be 
better  if  there  was  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  work- 
houses  in  the  city  of  Dublin — that  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  poor  ? — I think  a change  is  essential,  and 


I can  sec  no  other  way  in  which  it  can  be  bron.u.t™. 
except  by  that  means.  got  about 

15880.  It  would  afford  a better  system  of  rWc 
tion  ?— It  would  afford  a better  system  of  classifW^ 
15881.  It  would  relieve  the  congestion iKSv®' 
it  would  relieve  the  congestion,  as  well  as  tend  , ■'“I 
economical  administration.  0 mcre 

15882.  Dr.  Bigger.- Has  your  Council  considered 
the  advisability  of  removing  the  lunatics  from  th, 
workhouses  to  the  oounty  asylum? — That  is  a au  t- 
that  has  been  under  consideration  from  t es  ,nn 


natal,  iiaa  uwu  ujiuct  euusiuerauon  irom  time  rn 
here.  We  have  discussed  the  administration  o/tw 
Richmond  Asylum  at  considerable  length  here  for  sorn 
years  past,  and  there  have  been  some  rather  hostile 


criticisms  of  the  management  of  the  Richmond  Wlnm 
with  regard  to  ilie  want  of  economy  that  was  practiced 
there ; and  all  these  questions  came  up  for  discussi™ 

'15883.  That  does  not  touch  the  question  very  much- 
the  cost  of  keeping  a,  lunatic  in  the  asylum  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  linn  in  the  workhouse  ?_Thal. 
aspect  of  the  question  was  not  dealt  with  exhaustively, 

15884.  You  contribute  considerably  to  the  Richmond 
Asylum  ?— Yes,  a very  substantial  sum,  about  £60  000 
a year,  I think  ; more  than  that  even,  because  we  con 
tribute  for  the  townships  as  well.  Mr.  Blackburne  has 
got  the  figures.  I think  our  quarterly  contributions 
amount  to  between  £60,000  and  £70,000  a year  alto- 
gether. 

15885.  That  is  taken  up  equally  all  over  your  countv, 
and  not  in  any  of  the  counties  which  are  joined  with 
you  ?— Precisely.  We  get  a demand  from  the  Rich- 
mond Asylum  authority  previous  to  the  striking  of  a 
rate,  stating  they  will  require  a certain  contribution 
from  the  County  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  our 


15886.  That  is  equal  all  over  the  different  counties? 
— Precisely  ; in  accordance  with  the  number  of  inmates. 

15887.  You  say  you  received  a very  large  number 
recently  from  the  Dublin  workhouses? — Yes, -a  great 
number  have  been  transferred  within  the  past  year  and 
a half  from  the  North  Union  Workhouse  to  the  Rich- 
mond Asylum  ; in  fact  the  admissions  there  have  in- 
creased and  continue  to  increase  at  a rather  alarming 
rate,  to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  if  it  goes  on  as  it 
has  been  there  will  not  be  provision  to  adequately  house 
them  in  the  Richmond  Asylum  in  a short  time. 

15888.  Sending  in  so  many  lunatics  from  the  North 
Dublin  Union — is  that  fair  to  other  unions  that  per- 
haps do  not  participate  to  the  same  extent,  seeing  that 
these  lunatics  in  the  workhouses  are  supported  entirely 
off  their  own  districts  ? — Yes  ; but  certain  conditions 
have  got  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  secure  their 
admission  to  the  Richmond  Asylum,  and  if  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  union  can  satisfy  the  medical  superinten- 
dent there  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  give  ade- 
quate and  proper  treatment  to  the  inmates  at  their 
institution,  they  have  practically  little  option  but  to 
receive  them.  It  is  not  for  them  to  stay  to  inquire  as 
to  whether  the  proportion  between  the  North  and  the 
South  Dublin  Union  is  the  same. 

15889.  Is  not  it'  a proper  subject  for  a County  Coun- 
cil to  consider — some  way  of  making  it  equitable  by 
taking  all  the  lunatics  and  putting  them  all  on  the  one 
basis.  If  you  are  only  receiving  part  of  it  oS  the 
general  rate  and  the  other  part  is  not  in  proper  pro- 
portion, there  is  something  unfair  ? — The  South  Dub- 
lin Union  is  better  situated.  They  have  made  better 
provision  for  housing  their  lunatics  than  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  in  the  North  Union.  The  result  is 
they  keep  a large  number  of  them  there;  but  that  is 
for  the  local  authority  to  decide  and  determine,  whether 
or  not  they  have  a grievance  against  the  taxing  autho- 
rity by  allowing  a larger  proportion  of  lunatics  to  be 
sent  into  their  asylum,  from  one  union  than  from 
another. 

15890.  Chairman. — At  all  events  you  consider  they 
ought  to  be  all  removed  out  of  the  workhouses?  i 
would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

15891.  Dr.  Bigger.—1 That  is  to  penalise  the  work- 
house  authorities  for  making  good  provision  m 
own  workhouse? — I quite  admit  it  is,  but  personally, 
think  the  provision  that  has  been  made  can  be  turn  ^ 
to  useful  purposes  in  connection  with  the  aammis 
tion  of  the  union  affairs  generally. 

15892.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  should  be  put  on  * 
proper  basis  for  all  the  lunatics,  whether  m a_“™0j_rt 
asylum,  so  as  to  have  an  equal  equitable  r a 
might  be  possible  to  give  unions  that  had  m 
quato  provision  for  the  insane  a capitation  gra 
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15893-  However  the  County  Council  have  not  con-  I would  be  in  favour  of  enabling  the  county-  authority,  ^ar  22,  1904. 
sidered  it  in  all  its  bearings  ? — They  have  not  dealt  if  it  were  believed  that  these  institutions  were  conferring  ' _L 
with  that  aspect  of  it.  a sufficient  benefit  on  the  sick  poor  in  their  taxable  Mr.  V.  J. 

16894.  Have  they  much  available  space  at  Portrane?  area,  making  a contribution  towards  the  upkeep  and  O'Neill. 

—Yes  there  are  400  acres  of  land.  maintenance  of  these  hospitals  if  they  desire. 

15895.  I mean  to  say  in  the  way  of  housing  ? — The  15914.  With  regard  to  consumption,  have  you  con- 

housin"  accommodation  is  almost  entirely  availed  of  sidered  the  desirability  of  establishing  sanatoria  for 

t ihe  present  time.  Except  for  the  temporary  build-  the  treatment  and  cure  of  consumption  ? — That  ques- 

ts which  were  erected  to  relieve  the  congestion  when  tion  was  not  raised. 

the  ’ beri-hcri  broke  out,  eight  or  ten  years  ago  in  the  15915.  It  is  attracting  great  attention  all  over  the 
Richmond  Asylum,  the  . housing  accommodation  has  country  at  the  present  tune  ? — Properly  and  deservedly 
been  availed  of.  so.  . 

15896.  How  many  would  the  temporary  buildings  15916.  What  is  your  own  idea?— I certainly  think 
accommodate? — They  did  accommodate  400,  hut  they  that  if  a home,  or  hospital,  or  sanatorium  for  the 
are  only  wooden  buildings.  treatment  of  that  disease  were  established,  I would  be 

15897.  But  they  are  equipped  ? — Yes.  _ in  favour  of  allowing  the  local  body  to  send  patients 

15898.  And  nobody  occupies  them  ? — Yes.  there,  and  pay  for  them  if  they  so  desired. 

15899.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  to  have  400  15917.  The  local  body  to  pay  for  them  ? — To  pay  for 

there.  Would  that  not  tend  to  reduce  your  average  them  out  of  the  rates. 

cost  of  lunatics  in  the  asylum? — The  increase  in  15918.  Who  would  be  in  charge  of  it.  Who  would 
numbers.  start  and  administer  it.  What  body  would  you  propose 

15900.  Yes? — Well,  I don't  know.  We  liave  reached,  to  do  that? — It  it  were  to  he  mainly  supported  out  of 
if  one  might  use  the  phrase,  tlio  grand  total  of  2,600  the  rates,  I would  certainly  be  in  favour  of  having  it 
to  provide  for,  and  I don’t  think  thei-e  would  be  much  under  the  control  of  a popular  body, 
relief  by  increasing  that  by  300  or  400.  15919.  The  County  Council  of  a County  ? — The 

15901.  It  would  not-  mean  much,  but  it  would  be  a County  Council  of  a county,  or  a joint  committee  of 
proportionate  reduction*  to  some  extent.  several  County  Councils,  because  I am  rather  inclined 

15902.  You  mentioned  some  time  ago  that  there  was  to  think  it  would  be  hardly  economical  to  have  a home 
a very  large  cost  for  maintenance? — Yes.  established  in  each  county  for  this  particular  thing. 

15903.  And  that  the  average,  therefore,  of  the  in-  15920.  Chairman. — Most  likely  you  would  want  one 
mates  was  very  high? — Yes.  in  Dublin? — Yes;  but  I can  quite  understand  if  one 

15904.  That  would  be  reduced  by  the  larger  number?  were  established  for  Leinster.  In  the  first  instance  it 
—They  would  be  some  relief  on  the  capital  charge  per  would  be  the  most  economical  way  of  starting,  in  order 
head,  but  ou  the  maintenance  charge  I don’t  think  they  to  see  what  amount  of  benefit  would  be  conferred,  and 
would  be.  how  largely  it  would  be  availed  of. 

15905.  Do  the  County  Council  contribute  to  the  15921.  The  doctors,  I think,  have  made  up  their 
county  infirmary  ? — They  do  contribute  to  a county  in-  minds  as  to  the  extent  of  the  benefits  ? — Doctors  are  an 
firmary,  the  Meath  Hospital.  That  is  a point  I am  authority  on  the  question,  but  even  doctors  without^ the 
glad  you  raised,  because  ihe  feeling  with  regard  to  it  co-operation  of  patients  cannot  accomplish  everything, 
at  the  present  time  is  that  the  county  does  not  get  ade-  15922.  On  the  question  of  rating,  is  there  anything 
quate  recompense  for  the  money  which  they  contribute.  that  occurs  to  you  ? — I am  not  very  certain. 

15906.  Why? — The  reason  being  that  the  patients  15923.  Dr.  Bigger  has  just  alluded  to  the  possibility 
are  not  so  well  disposed  to  go  to  a hospital  which  is  not  of  making  the  sick  in  all  the  counties  a county  charge 
under  the  control  or  charge  of  nuns  as  they  are  to  other  as  distinguished  from  a district  or  union  charge.  At 
hospitals  in  the  city.  I myself,  for  instance,  have  had  present  you  have  a county  infirmary,  and  the  £1,000 
applications  in  my  own  district,  applications  for  notes  you  spend  on  it  is  a county-at-large  charge.  Would 
of  recommendation  to  city  hospitals,  and  they  particu-  you  be  in  favour  of  having  all  the  sick  a county-at- 
larised  a hospital.  I said : “ I have  no  authority  to  large  charge  in  the  same  way  as  the  county  infirmary  - 
give  you  any  letter  there  ; my  letter  would  be  of  no  and  the  lunatics  are  ? — I am  not  very  certain  that  that 
use  to  you ; but  I will  give  you  a ticket  of  admission  would  work  out  equitably.  I am  rather  inclined  to  • 
to  the  Meath  Hospital  it  you  go,  which  will  absolutely  think  that  the  confines  of  cities  would  rather  derive  a 
secure  your  admission  there,”  and  they  said  “ No.”  considerable  benefit  from  such  equalisation  as  that,  be- 
That  has  actually  occurred.  cause  of  course  cities  are  really  the  homes  of  disease  in 

15907.  Had  they  any  experience  of  the  second  hos-  many  instances,  and  those  who  may  be  afflicted  gravi- 
pital  ?— I could  not  say.  I don’t  for  a moment  sug-  tale  in  many  instances  towards  the  suburbs  or  out- 
gest  they  are  not  properly  taken  care  of  in  the  Meath  skirts  of  the  city,  and  it  would  be  rather  hard  on  the 
Hospital,  because  I have  no  knowledge  of  its  working  ; remote  rural  districts  to  he  compelled  to  bear  whatever 
but  from  inquiries  I have  made,  I believe  that  patients  burden  would  be  inflicted  on  the  rates  by  making  all  the  • 
are  properly  taken  care  of  in  the  Meath  Hospital,  but  sick  county-at-large  rather  than  district  charges, 
the  objection  to  going  there  is  rather  a sentimental  one.  15924.  We  have  had  evidence  from  some  of  these  out- 
In  fact  my  Council  were  strongly  considering  the  ad-  lying  districts  rather  complaining  that  the  people  far 
Visability  of  asking  the  Local  Government  Board  to  away,  in  places,  we  will  say,  like  Balbriggan,  would 
enable  them  to  divide  the  contribution  which  they  are  never  dream  of  going  to  a county  infirmary,  but  go  to  • 
obliged  to  make  to  a county  infirmary  with  other  hos-  hospitals  close  by,  like  Balrothery,  and  they  don’t  think 

pitals  which  are  situated  in  the  county  area,  and  which  it  is  fair  they  should  be  paying  for  hospitals  which 

do  an  enormous  amount  of  good  in  relieving  the  sick  they  never  use ; and  it  has  been  stated  by  some  wit- 

poor.  Kingstown  Hospital,  for  example.  nesses  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  sick  at  Bal- 

15908.  Would  you  think  they  should  be  a county  rothery  should  be  a county  charge,  just  as  much  as  the- 

charge?— If  it  is  made  mandatory  on  a County  Council  sjck  in  Dublin  city,  who  are  relieved  in  the  Meath- 

to  contribute  a certain  sum  for  a county  infirmary,  the  Hospital  ? — I don’t  think  distance  with  regard  to  the- 

feeling  we  would  have  in  regard  to  it  is,  the  county  county  infirmary  has  very  much  to  say  to  the  question, 

authority  ought  to  have  some  voice  in  deciding  what  I think  that  the  larger  number  of  patients  who  go  to 

the  county  infirmary  should  be.  the  county  infirmary — 1 am  speaking  now  of  the  Meath 

_ 15909.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  County  Coun-  Hospital — come  rather  from  the  urban  districts  ; but 
cil  contributing  to  hospitals  generally  through  the  I liave  known  patients  from  Balbriggan  to  be  sent  to 
county  ?— -I  would  be  in  favour  of  the  County  Council  the  Meath  Hospital  ; for  instance,  patients  who  go  in 
when  it  is  making  a grant  distributing  that  grant  for  a surgical  operation. 

among  the  hospitals  which  confer  the  greatest  good  on  15925.  It  is,  of  course,  very  near? — Very  accessible 
the  largest  number  of  the  community  in  their  own  area.  by  rail. 

15910.  Chairman. — What  is  your  grant  to  the  15926.  In  a small  county ; but  when  you  come  to 
Meath? — £1,000  a year.  There  are  twenty  beds  avail-  places  forty  and  fifty  miles  away,  as  you  sometimes 
able  for  county  patients  in  the  Meath  Hospital.  have  in  places  like  Donegal  ? — Yes  ; hut  we  have  no  dis- 

15911.  Ten  male  and  ten  for  female  patients  ?— I ex-  trict  that  would  be  separated  by  more  than  twenty 

pect  that  would  be  the  division,  hut  I don’t  quite  know ; miles  from  Dublin. 

but  really  I do  not  think  that  at  any  time  these  beds  15927.  Nothing  further  occurs  to  you  about  rating? — 
are  fully  availed  of.  I am  not  suggesting  anything  There  is  a question  with  regard  to  rating,  but  I arc 
against  the  hospital  authorities.  It  is  simply  because  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  not  perhaps  come 
the  people  won’t  go.  within  the  purview  of  your  inquiry.  It  is  with  refer- 

15912.  Dr.  Bigger. — Carry  your  argument  a little  ence  to  the  administration  of  the  public  health  charges 
bit  further.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  all  the.  in  rural  districts. 

hospitals  in  the  county  under  county  management? — 15928.  That  would  not  come  within  our  scope?— I 

,/?u  niean  hospitals  other  than  union  hospitals?  rather  thought  it  would  not;  but  I have  a view,  with 

15913.  I mean  all  the  hospitals  that  would  be  wholly  regard  to  that,  and  I have  known  cases  in  which  it  has 
supported  out  of  the  rates,  such  as  union  hospitals  ? — worked  rather  serious  trouble. 
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15929.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  what  Mr. 

0 Neill  said,  and  you  were  present  at  the  County 
Council  when  this  question  was  discussed  ? — I was,  but, 
like  Mr.  O’Neill,  I think  the  ideas  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil were  rather  scattered,  like  my  own.  I had  not  any 
very  exact  idea  of  what  should  be  done,  and  I am  afraid 

1 am  in  pretty  much  the  same  position  now,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  I could  say  to  you,  or  what  you  would 
wish  me  to  say. 

15930.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  Mr.  O'Neill 
has  given.  Did  anything  strike  you  as  to  that.  Are 
you  disposed  to  differ  from  him  in  any  way  ? — There  is 
one  very  fixed  conviction  I have  formed,  in  which  I 
think  Mr.  O’Neill  agrees  with  me,  and  that  is  that  the 
hospitals  should  be  separated  from  the  workhouses. 

15931.  That  they  should  be  converted  into  district 
hospitals  ? — Anything  you  like  to  call  them  ; but  that 
poor  men  or  women  when  they  get  sick  should  not  be 
obliged  to  become  inmates  of  a workhouse  before  they 
get  medical  relief.  I consider  that  a hardship  on  the 
poor  people  themselves.  I don’t  think  it  is  fair  that  a 
person  who  is  not  a pauper  but  is  sick  has  to  become 
a pauper,  and  wear  pauper  clothes,  and  be  admitted  as 
a pauper  in  order  to  get  medical  or  surgical  relief.  I 
believe,  from  my  experience  of  workhouses,  that  the  in- 
mates are  largely  recruited  from  the  hospitals,  when 
the  person  is  cured  of  the  disease.  These  hospitals  are 
generally  crowded,  and  they  cannot  keep  them  very  well 
in  the  hospitals  until  they  are  thoroughly  cured  and 
fit  to  go  back  to  work,  so  they  are  transferred  to  the 
infirm  department. 

15932.  To  the  infirm  ward  ? — Yes  ; and  in  that  way 
it  is  found,  although  the  philanthropists  say  they  are 
not  very  well  treated  there,  they  are  frequently  not  in 
a hurry  to  leave  it ; then  when  they  do  go  back  to  their 
work,  or  into  the  city,  they  have  less  difficulty  in 
seeking  relief  in  the  workhouse  later  on.  They  are 
more  or  less  pauperised  by  the  fact  that  they  are  sent 
to  the  hospital  as  paupers. 

15933.  You  would  cut  off  the  hospital  from  the  in- 
firm wards  ? — Completely. 

15934.  And  make  it  impossible  to  send  a person  there 
when  convalescent?— Yes ; I would  treat  them  as  Jer- 
vis-street  Hospital  or  the  Mater  Hospital  would  treat 
them,  for  the  disease,  and  when  cured  let  them  go 
back  to  where  they  came  from. 

15935.  Or  in  convalescent  hospitals.  Would  it  not. 
be  necessary  to  establish  some? — The  Mater  has  a con- 
valescent home. 

15936.  Most  of  the  hospitals  have  convalescent  homes 
now? — I hope  soon  they  will  all  have  them. 

15937.  Therefore  you  would  say  some  convalescent 
place,  Balrothery,  or  some  place  of  that  sort,  if  it  was 
not'  required,  could  be  used  to  send  them  out  to  for 
country  air.  Would  you  approve  of  that,  sending 
them  to  a disused  workhouse  ? — I would  have  the  hos- 
pital managed  altogether  distinct  from  the  workhouse. 
If  the  managers  of  it  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a 
convalescent  home,  I would  let  them  get  it,  just  as 
the  managers  of  the  Mater  got  theirs. 

15938.  Would  yon  be  in  favour  of  their  getting  it, 
■cheaply,  getting  one  of  the  disused  workhouses? — I 
• don’t  like  the  notion  of  a disused  workhouse.  There  is 
a sort  of  sentiment  against  it.  I would  rather  make 
them  industrial  places.  I would  rather  like  to  see 
'looms  working  in  them,  or  something  of  that  kind-, 
make  factories  of  them. 

15939.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  suitable  for  any 
industrial  work.  Could  you  put  in  machinery  into 
those  places,  looms,  for  instance? — I think  they  would 
be  as  suitable  for  it  as  for  the  other  purpose.  They 
would  not  be  very  suitable  for  either.  They  can  ho 
made  to  serve  industrial. purposes,  some  of  them.  My 
knowledge  is  with  regard  to  the  Co.  Dublin.  I am 
-entirely  confined  to  it,  and  I don’t  see  how  any  work- 
house  in  the  Co.  Dublin  could  be  closed.  Balrothery, 
although  they  have  not  a large  number  of  inmates — 
-they  have  only  160 — I don’t  know  where  they  could  he 
accommodated, 

15940.  Is  that  owing  to  the  fact  of  other  workhouses 
being  so  full? — Yes;  and  besides,  you  see  I am  not  a 
very  advanced  philanthropist  with  regard  to  poor 
people — 1 don’t  profess  to  be — and  I have  very  often 
controverted  some  of  the  propositions  of  the  very  good 
people  who  put  forward  all  these  reforms  ; but  I think 
it  would  be  a piece  of  great  inhumanity  against  the 
poor,  whether  they  are  few  or  many,  to  oblige  them  to 
go  from  a place  like  Balrothery  to  the  North  Union  or 
the  South  Union,  or  Celbridge  or  Rathdown,  to  get 
■medical  relief.  I hold  they  should  get  medical  relief 
near  where  they  live.  If  Balrothery  or  Celbridge  have 


to  be  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  sick-  ^ i 
don’t  know  whether  they  should  be  closed  as  r ’ i1 


die  others.  In  addition  to  the  sick  neonl/V6^3 
cl,<*  ™,ld  be  the  aged  »d 
have  to  seek  relief  in  workhouses.  It  would  W,  ho 
hard  on  these  people  to  send  them  twenty  or  + J*? 


nara  on  tnese  people  to  send  them  twenty  0r  tk  J 
miles  away.  A great  many  of  these  are  Lm  ; r 
people,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  and  it  P"'‘ 
separate  them  from  their  friends  and  relation*  - c 
of  them  have  them.  ’ Sl 


Tal  districts,  and  itwK 
s ; some 

15941.  That  does  take  place  over  a nr  eat  t T 

land  ,t  present,  owing  tf  the  site  '"i 

the  unions  !-Ye,  but  if  that  is  a hardship  it  2 
greatly  increased  by  closing  these  workhouses  U “ 

15942.  It  has  not  been  represented  to  us  as  a k a a 
ship  where  it  is  in  actual  operation  !_That  is  the  m 
rarity  1 see  about  closing  any  of  the  workhouses  in  *e 
Co  Dublin.  I would  certainly  have  the  hospitals  or,, 
rate  in  their  management  from  the  workhouses  H 

15943.  What  do  you  think  of  the  question  of  amal. 
gamating  the  two  Dublin  workhouses  that  Mr  O’Noii! 
referred  to  ?— The  workhouses  are  so  very  large  that 
it  seems  rather  a strange  thing  to  say  they  should 
be  amalgamated,  but  I tlunk  there  might  be  something 
gained  in  amalgamation  of  the  management.  I (hint 
that  might  not  be  very  much.  I suppose  one  of  the 
clerks  might  go  if  they  were  amalgamated,  but  I think 
other  posts  would  have  to  be  retained.  There  might 
be  better  classification  obtained  by  the  amalgamation 
One  class  say  the  boys,  might  be  transferred  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  or  vice  versa.  Better 
classification  might  be  got  reasonably,  but  I be- 
lieve still,  if  my  idea  about  the  hospitals  were 
carried  out,  that  the  congestion  would  be  relieved 
in  both  these  unions.  I think  there  would  not  be  nearly 
so  many  paupers  in  them  if  they  had  not  this  system 
of  transferring  people  to  the  infirm  department 

15944.  You  think  a great  many  of  the  inmates  are 
convalescents  ?— They  are  chronic ; the  inmates  of  the 
hospitals. 

15945.  A great  many  people  are  sent  out  of  the  hos- 
pitals owing  to  the  want  of  space,  and  are  sent  into  the 
aged  and  infirm  wards  before  they  are  quite  fit  to  go 
back  to  their  homes  again,  if  they  have  them  ?— They 
are  obliged  to  transfer  them.  That  has  to  be  done. 

15946.  We  noticed  that  ourselves  in  the  South  Dub- 
lin Workhouse?— Perhaps  before  I pass  from  the  hos- 
pitals I would  like  to  say  that  of  course  what  I have 
said  would  involve  doing  away  with  the  pauper  atten- 
dants. If  separated  from  the  workhouses  the  hospitals 
would  not  have  any  of  these  pauper  attendants  at  all 
That  would,  in  the  first  instance,  increase  the  cost, 
but  I believe  that  in  a very  short  time  it  would 
tend  t.o  reduce  it,  because  that  is  another  of  the  things 
which  attract  people,  and  people  of  a rather  worthless 
class,  who  should  be  earning  their  bread  outside  the 
workhouse.  In  the  hospitals  they  get  little  posts,  and 
they  get  little  tips  from  visitors,  and  they  get  that  in 
all  the  hospitals,  these  attendants.  I believe  in  the 
Mater,  or  Jervis-street,  or  anywhere,  visitors  who  go 
to  see  patients  frequently  give  some  little  gratuity,  so 
I don’t  think  workhouse  hospitals  are  much  worse  in 
that  respect  than  others  ; but  I believe  that  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a considerable  number  of  the  healthy  in- 
mates do  hold  little  positions  of  that  kind,  the  work- 
house hospitals  here  tend  to  attract  them  to  the  work- 
house and  keep  up  the  number,  so  I think  the  separa- 
tion of  the  hospitals  from  the  workhouses  would  have 
more  than  one  advantage.  I don’t  know  whether  I 
might  say  a word  about'  the  nursing  or  not? 

15947.  Yes? — Well,  I think  the  nursing  is  being 
overdone.  In  the  South  Union — since  I left  it  I 
am  told  there  is  an  increase  there — for  years  there 
were  a number  of  women  who  acted  as  night 
nurses,  and  although  they  were  not  what  is  called 
trained  nurses — and,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  no 
necessity  they  should  be — they  were  respectable,  careful 
women,  who  had  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  sick, 
and  who  had  given  satisfaction  for  years  ; and  I may 
say  the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors  frequently 
said  that  the  nursing  there  was  satisfactory.  That 
was  stated  publicly  at  the  inquiry  a couple  of  years  ago 
before  the  Privy  Council.  But  since  then  some  of 
these  women  died  or  resigned,  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  insisted  on  trained  nurses  taking  their 
places.  Now,  I venture  to  say  that  it  is  simply  wast- 
ing the  skill  of  trained  nurses  to  make  them  night 
nurses  in  a hospital  which  is  largely  peopled  by  the  old 
people,  by  chronic  cases.  Of  course,  I could  under- 
stand, and  I quite  agree,  that  some  trained  nurses 
would  be  necessary  for  day  work,  but  at  night  time, 
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„ni„«s  in  some  very  acute  cases,  most  people  are  sup- 
to  be  resting,  and  they  are  not  treated  by  doctors 
and  the  assistance  of  a skilled,  trained  nurse 
t not  at  all  as  necessary  at  night  as  in  the  day  time. 

I would  like  to  see  one  or  two  trained  nurses  m a large 
insoital  like  that  of  the  South  Union,  but  I do  not 
S that  the  twelve  or  fourteen— I forget  how  many 
..  yiere  is  a considerable  number  of  these  night 
nurses— I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  all 
r enlaced  by  trained  nurses,  and  I do  not  think  it 
tends  to  the  good  working  of  the  place.  I am  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  nursing  of  the  nuns.  I had  sixteen 

^15948  *They  don’t  nurse  at  night  in  the  South  Dub- 
lin Union  ?— No,  but  the  trained  nurses  have  been  put 
on  for  day  work  as  well  as  night.  It  is  the  night  I 
obiect  to  as  a piece  of  extravagance,  more  especially  as 
the  cost  of  course,  is  double  that  of  the  nuns  ; but  I 
may  say  in  the  North  Union  the  nuns  do  the  nursing 

Mr  ^ O'Neill  (Clerk,  North  Union).— There  are  two 

n^itness.— They  did  not  when  I was  in  it,  but  they 
became  night  nurses  afterwards.  The  nuns  in  the 
South  Union  would  undertake  night  nursing.  But  my 
noint  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  trained 
nurses  at  night.  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  do. 

15949.  Chairman. — I don’t  say  we  agree  with  you. 
We  have  your  views  on  that.  Is  there  any  other 
Question  you  wish  to  refer  to?— I have  heard  a great 
deal  said  about  boarding-out  the  children.  Of  cours< 
you  are  aware  in  both  the  Dublin  unions,  in  all  the 
Dublin  unions,  the  orphan  and  destitute  children  are 
boarded  out.  These  are  the  only  children  that  can  be 
boarded  out  under  the  law  as  it  stands  ; and  then  the 
other  children  of  the  North  Union,  are  in  a very  fine 
establishment  at  Cabra,  and  some  of  the  children  of 
the  South  Union  are  in  a similar  place,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  so  good,  because  it  is  only  a temporary  place, 
bought  in  at  Cabra  when  the  workhouse  got  over- 
crowded. When  I was  a member  of  the  Board  it  was 
intended  that  the  girls  should  be  put  at  Cabra,  as  well 
as  the  boys,  and  for  some  reason  or  another  that  pro- 
ject has  not  been  carried  out,  although  the  Pellets- 
town  place  was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
proper  school  for  them  there.  The  children  there  are 
isolated,  and  the  morals  of  the  children  have  greatly 
improved  since  they  were  taken  from  the  union.  But 
I would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  having  the  children 
separated  from  the  workhouse  and  put  into  schools 
such  as  those  at  Cabra ; but  I don’t  know  whether  I 
would  go  as  far  as  to  say  -I  am  afraid  I would  not  go 
as  far  as  to  say— that  the  children  having  one  or  both 
parents  in  the  workhouse  should  be  all  hoarded  out. 
Philanthropy  comes  into  it  a little  bit  there,  and,I  can 
conceive  a decent  man  or  woman  with  one,  or  two,  or 
three  children;  and  though  they  may  be  poor  and 
requiring  workhouse  relief,  they  may  still  have  very 
great  affection  for  their  children,  and  they  may  be  poor 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  I consider  it  rather 
inhuman  that  these  poor  people,  if  they  go  into  a 
workhouse  or  place  they  are  forced  to  go  into,  ana  w 
not  go  into  until  all  other  sources  of  getting  food  have 
failed,  that  they  should  be  separated  from  their  poor 
little  children,  and  have  them  sent  out  to  nurses  in  the 

^15950.  It  has  never  been  suggested  by  anybody  that 
such  a thing  ought  to  be  done  f-I  understood  that  it 
was  put-  forward  that  all  the  children  should  be  put 
out  to  nurse.  _ u 

15951.  All  the  children  that  the  Guardians  would 
stand  in  loco  parentis  to  ?— But  that  is  done,  you  know. 

15952.  But  that  you  should  have  further  oovieism 
the  case  of  vicious  people  who  are  unfit  to  tak®  c™rg® 
of  children  ? — I have  heard  that  mentioned,  and  1 think 
the  Guardians  have  the  power  as  it  stands,  it  is  a 
recent  Act,  five  or  seven  years  ago.  I have  sometimes 
proposed  resolutions  at  the  South  Union,  setting  fo 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  per- 
sons were  not  fit  to  have  the  custody  of  their  children 
when  they  had  been  sent  to  jail  or  doue  somethmg  or 
another,  and  we  took  charge  of  the  children  in .these 
special  cases  and  refused  to  give  them  hack  o 

Pai5&63..  Would  you  have  taken  charge  of  the  children 
of  people  who  are  not  making  their  hving  by  h 
labour.  You  would  not  have  power  under  that  Act  to 
do  that?— There  is  a power  under  that  Act  to  take 
children  from  disreputable  parents. 

15954.  Disreputable  is  a strong  word : it  means  a 
bad  character?— I think  it  goes  now  far  enough  at,  au 
events.  I would  he  very  slow  to  put  any  further  h 
ship  on  people  whose  only  crime  is  their  pove  y. 


These  are  poor  women  who  have  to  go  into  workhouses  ; Mar  22, 1904. 
widows,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  who  have  to  go  . . — 

into  workhouses  with  children.  I would  treat  them  Mr.  Joseph 
tenderly.  J Mooney. 

15955.  There  would  be  the  power  to  give  out-door 
relief  to  widows? — They  may  have  that  power,  of 
course.  But  the  practice  in  the  South  Union  was  to 
give  it  to  a woman  with  two  or  more  children  under 
fifteen  dependent  on  her  for  support.  I don’t  know 
what  alteration  in  the  law  would  be  necessary  with 
regard  to  these  children  if  any  of  them  are  to  be  kept. 

15956.  Do  you  think  there  are  not  now  in  work- 
houses  a very  large  number  of  children,  children  of 
parents  who  ought  not  to  have  charge  of  children,  if 
their  future  is  to  be  safeguarded? — There  are  some,  of 
course ; a good  many,  I should  say,  in  these  Dublin 
unions.  , , , . 

15957.  And  that  would  not  be  governed  by  the  law 
to  which  you  refer  enabling  the  Guardians  to  pass  that 
resolution  ?— I think  there  are  not  very  many.  I think 
after  all  the  bulk  of  these  poor  people  with  children 
are  decent.  . 

15958.  Take  tramps,  for  instance? — I am  in  a dim- 
culty  there,  because  there  is  no  tramp  nuisance  in 
Dublin.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  in  Dublin. 

15959.  In  Balrothery  they  are  well  acquainted  with 
it,  and  in  Celbridge  and  Dunshaughlra  there  is  plenty 
of  it? — There  is.  , . 

15960.  And  these  tramps  have  families  in  a great 
number  of  cases  ?— Anything  I say  is  influenced  by  the 
experience  that  I have  gained  in  the  one  particular 
place,  and  my  knowledge  is  not  extensive  with  regard 
to  these  other  places. 

15961.  Take  the  ins  and  outs.  You  have  a very 
large  number  of  ins  and  outs  in  Dublin.  Do  you 
know  now  the  character  of  these  people,  what  it  is— - 
people  who  come  in  for  a short  time,  go  out  again, 
and  come  in  again,  exposing  their  children  to  con- 
tamination and  everything  else  that  is  bad  for  them  , 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  leaving  those  people  the 
care  of  their  children?— I don’t  think  the  fact  of  their 
going  in  and  out  would  he  a sufficient  reason  for  taking 
their  children  from  them.  Of  course,  if  it  was  known 
that  they  were  frequenting  places  where  the  children, 
would  learn  bad  habits,  they  should  be  dealt,  with,  and 
they  can  be  dealt  with. 

15962.  Take  frequenting  the  workhouse  as  a test 
would  you  approve  of  that  as  a test,  to  leave  them  with 
bad  associations  1 — I think  the,  ire  fairij  »oll 
managed.  The  children  sent  out  to  Cabra  axe  under 

S°15963P  irVam°^)eak:ing  of  the  children  in  the  work- 
house?— They  are  not  in  the  workhouses  in  Dublin. 

15964.  We  saw  a good  many  there.  They  are  kept 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  sent 
forward.  They  are  kept  in  the  probationary  children  8 
ward  as  it  is  called,  with  a very  undesirable  class  of 
children?— In  the  South  Dublin  Union  they  are  not 

^615965.  I mean  in  the  South  Union? — The  boys  are 
sent  to  Cabra  after  a little  interval.  . „ 

15966.  A little  interval,  that  is  the  point,  iou 
must  keep  them  for  some  time  to  see  if  they  are  free 
from  disease.  They  are  under  observation. 

15967.  Under  observation  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks?— I did  not  think  they  were  kept  so  long. 

15968.  That  is  the  impression  in  my  mind  ; a 10Tt- 
night,  I believe?— They  should  be  well  looked  after 
during  that  fortnight.  There  should  be  somebody  to 
go  round  that  would  take  good  care  of  them 

15969.  Workhouse  officers  themselves  don  t like  the 
system;  they  don’t  approve  -of  it?-Would  they  send 
them  out  to  nurse?  What  is  the  suggestion  with  re. 

S815EW).t  The  suggestion  that  we  have  got  in  a great 
many  cases  is  that  the  Guardians  would  b*atllk~r ./ 
to  exercise  their  own  discretion  m such  cases  a8  to 

par£t6s  Vw»^gebs^d  tons  that  if  the 
do  very  well,  hut  I don’t  think  there  m much  necessity 

15971.  It  would  not  touch  the  ins  and  outs— 
ordinary  run  of  them  f-I  don’t  think  it  is  any  harm 

chUdiu  ill-it  *ml*  be  « *>; 
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tarn  out  well  after  such  a life? — Sometimes  a poor 
woman  goes  out  to  some  relative  or  friend,  who  keeps 
the  children  while  she  is  looking  for  work,  and  tries 
that  on  for  a few  days,  and  has  to  go  back  to  the 
workhouse  again ; then  stops  in  for  the  winter,  and 
then,  perhaps,  tries  it  again.  I don’t  believe  in  your 
assuming  that  all  these  poor  people  are  bad.  I don’t 
think  that  is  fair  to  them. 

15973.  No,  but  their  circumstances  are  very  bad  ? — 
Where  they  are  very  bad  I would  apply  the  law ; but 
I would  be  very  careful. 

15974.  I am  sure  the  Guardians  would  be  so.  As 
regards  the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
unions,  I don’t  quite  gather  whether  you  are  in  favour 
of  that  or  not? — I am  a ratepayer  in  both  unions. 

15975.  Then  you  are  impartial,  unless  you  are  a 
larger  ratepayer  in  one  than  in  the  other? — I am  fairly 
impartial,  though  I think  my  sympathies  are  more 
with  the  South  than  with  the  North  Union.  In  the 
South  Union  we  always  held  it  would  be  unfair  to 
have  an  even  rate,  because  we  always  had  a less  poor 
or  union  rate  on  the  South  side.  We  always  held  iri 
the  South  that  we  would  not  bear  the  burden  of  the 
North  ; but  I would  be  inclined  to  take  a broader  view 
of  it,  and  I don’t  think  there  would  be  very  much 
difference  in  the  rate  when  it  all  came  to  be  worked 
out,  if  there  was  a sort  of  amalgamation. 

15976.  There  would  be  economies  ? — There  would  be 
economies  practised  I think.  For  instance,  all  these 
advertisements  that  are  inserted  for  supplies,  there 
would  be  only  one  set,  as  there  would  be  only  one 
board. 

15977.  You  would  have  fewer  officers? — Yes,  fewer 
officers,  and  a considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
printing  and  various  other  things,  that  would  help  to 
compensate  the  South  Union  for  the  loss. 

15978.  Does  the  fact  of  there  being  two  workhouses 
in  Dublin  stimulate  the  pauper  population  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another? — They  do  go  from  one  place 
to  the  other.  If  the  dietary  scale  is  better  in  one  than 
the  other  they  go  there.  I think  if  there  was  one 
method  of  managing  the  two  unions  it  would  lie 
desirable.  In  the  South  Union,  many  years  ago,  they 
used  to  get  meat  in  the  same  way  that  they  still  get  it 
in  the  North.  They  used  to  get  prime  legs  of 
mutton  without  lap  at  8 cl.  a pound  or  so,  and 
I knew  of  my  own  knowledge  that  they  were 
getting  most  infeior  mutton.  I had  a good  deal 
to  do  with  the  change  in  the  South  Union.  I don’t 
like  to  say  I was  the  author,  because  Mr.  John 
Byrne  did  a great  deal.  It  was  a difficult,  thing  to 
carry,  but  we  adopted  the  plan  of  buying  the  cattle, 
alive,  and  having  them  slaughtered  on  the  premises. 
We  had  a greater  variety  of  food  for  the  inmates; 
and  after  a year  we  tested  the  cost,  and  found, 
as  well  as  I remember,  that  there  wns  a saving  of  £12 
per  week  on  that  plan,  and  I am  perfectly  certain  we 
got  very  much  better  value  for  the  money.  I think, 
after  tho  two  boards  were  brought  together,  if  some- 
thing like  that  were  discussed  it  is  quite  possible  there 
might  be  economies  practised  which  would  blot  out  tho 
inequality. 

15979.  You  would  not  be  very  apprehensive,  there- 
fore, about  an  increase  of  rates  in  the  South  Union? — 
I would  not.  I don’t  think  there  would  be  much 
difference ; but  I would  like  to  make  it  an  essential 
condition  of  the  amalgamation  that  the  boards  should 
be  reduced  in  size.  I would  be  very  sorry  to  see  the 
seventy-six  Guardians  of  the  South  Union  and  tho 
fifty-nine  of  the  North  in  public  meeting  assembled 
dealing  with  a contract  question  or  any  other  little 
trifles  of  that  kind. 

15980,  The  proceedings  would  be  protracted  ? — I am 
afraid  there  would  be  all-night  sittings.  I think  the 
boards  are  too  large. 

15981.  You  would  take  the.  opportunity  of  reducing 
this  considerably? — I would  ; by  one-half,  at  least. 
Of  course,  we  ail  know  that  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  there  were  only  half  tho 
number  of  elected  Guardians.  The  other  half  were 
cx-officio  Guardians  ; and  in  the  Local  Government 
Act  at  first  it  was  intended  to  have  only  one  elected 
Guardian  for  each  of  the  elcetoral  divisions,  except  in 
the  city — of  course,  the  city  always  returned  more 
than  one— but  the  number  was  doubled  afterwards, 
before  the  Bill  finally  passed ; and  that  was  done,  I 
think  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  cx-offi.cios  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  in.  It  had  not  that  effect  at  all, 
because  they  didjnot  get  in. 

15982.  You  think  now  you  might  go  back  to  the  old 


number?— Yes,  I would  go  back,  and  I would  hi.™ 
property  qualification,  too.  a 


15983.  For  Dublin,  what  would  you  have?— T tv  , 
I would  make  it  £20  or  £25.  It  used  to  be  £30 
15984.  You  would  not  bo  sanguine  about  cettimr 
provision  enacted  by  Parliament  now  wotdd 


you?— No,  I don’t  suppose  I would.  It  would  be  ™ 
garded  as  a retrograde  step ; and,  indeed  I 
bound  to  say,  I don’t  think  any  great  good  would  come 
of  it.  I would  attach  much  more  importance  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Guardians,  but  I don't  think  it  is  un 
fair.  I suppose  I am  a sort  of  democrat,  and  I 
am  r.\  favour  of  the  extended  franchise,  and  would 
let  the  franchise  remain  as  it  is.  I would  let  everv 
man  have  a vote,  as  every  man  has  practically  ; but  I 
don’t  think  where  expenditure  of  rates  is  concerned 
it  would  be  at  all  unreasonable  that  the  man  who  is 
entrusted  with  that  power  should  be  a direct  rate- 
payer. He  ought  to  have  some  property  qualification 
I would  not  make  it  very  high  or  exacting,  and,  as  i 
say,  I would  not  anticipate  any  very  striking  change 
from  it ; and,  indeed,  I am  bound  to  say,  I have  often 
noticed  on  some  of  our  committees  that  the  very 
poorest  men  are  not  the  worst. 

15985.  Mr.  Mubkagiian.— Have  you  any  reason  for 
asking  to  go  back  to  a property  qualification  standard 
— what  I mean  to  ask  is,  does  the  present  Board  of 
Guardians  show  any  want  of  efficiency  or  want  of  re- 
gard for  economy  that  would  cause  you  to  desire  to 
revert  tc  the  old  system?— My  experience  and  obser- 
vatii  n lead  me  to  suggest  the  change. 

15986.  Do  you  think  the  present  body  of  Guaidians 
is  not  doing  its  business  as  it  ought  to  do  it? — I think 
their  work  might  be  improved. 

15987.  Are  they  inferior  to  their  predecessors  in 
any  way — in  their  methods  of  management? — I don't 
like  to  say  that.  I have  not,  as  you  may  have  ob- 
served, attached  much  importance  to  the  change,  but 
I have  said  I do  think  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  pro- 
position, that  there  should  be  some  property  qualifica- 
tion for  a man  seeking  one  of  these  positions.  I don’t 
say  that  it  would  work  any  very  startling  change  in 
the  management,  but  I think  it  would  be  a reasonable 
and  proper  thing,  and  that  it  would  possibly  improve 
the  management 

15988.  But  do  you  not  think  it  does  cast  some  re- 
flection on  the  present  body  of  Guardians ; and  before 
you  cast  any  reflection  on  the  present  body,  should  you 
not  have  some  reason  for  doing  it?  You  don’t  say 
they  are  inefficient  in  any  way,  or  worse  than  their 
predecessors  ? — I would  not  put  forward  the  suggestion 
at  all,  only  I think  it  would  tend  to  improve  matters. 

15989.  You  say  you  don’t  think  any  workhouses  in 
the  County  Dublin  can  be  done  away  with,  and  still 
you  say  you  are  against  the  idea  of  having  the  work- 
houses  in  connection  with  the  infirmaries ; how  could 
you  bring  about  the  two  changes? — In  the  South  Union 
I would  put  tho  occupants  of  the  building  which  is  at 
Kilmainhain,  the  place  that  was  provided  for  the 
lunatics,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  not  being  used 
for  them  now,  it  is  used  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  about 
half  of  it.  Then  there  is  a school  out  of  which  the 
boys  were  taken,  and  if  the  girls  were  taken  out  of  it, 
and  these  two  buildings  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  a hospital,  and  the  patients  transferred  from  the 
places  they  are  in,  I think  they  could  he  accommo- 
dated, and  that  place  could  be  kept  altogether  distinct 
from  the  workhouse,  and  the  people  who  are  in  these 
buildings  could  be  put  into  the  wards  where  the  sick 
are  at  present. 

15990.  Here  in  the  city  it  is  different  Cities  like 
Dublin,  Belfast.,  and  Cork  can  hardly  be  treated  on  the 

same  lin.s  as  the  rural  districts  or  the  country  towns. 

But  let.  us  deal  with  Balrothery,  for  instance.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  Balrothery 
being  retained  for  anything  more  than  a hospital  io 
the  sick,  considering  there  .are  only  some  fifty  mma  s, 
classed  as  aged  and  infirm  ? Do  you  think  that  so 
arrangement  could  not  he  made,  that  the  Guard 
could  board  out  in  some  neighbouring  workhouse,  y 
Drogheda,  tho  nearest  place  possibly,  and  make  som 
arrangement  to  get  these  people  taken  away,  an 
workhouse  atmosphere  removed  altogether  fro 
rothery,  leaving  it  simply  a hospital—coula 
arrangement  of  that  kind  not  be  arrived  at  • , 

say  it  might,  where  there  are  so  few;  PerhaPsJf£ 
and  Celttl'idge.  But  I thinfc  KatMown  could  not  » 
interfered  with.  - 

15991.  That  would  leave  the  County.  Dublin  » 
workhouse,  for  workhouse  purposes  alone,  outsuw 
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ritv . you  don't  see  any  difficulty  in  that  on  principle, 
if  it  could  be  worked  out  in  detail  and  economically? 
\To  except  the  one  I have  mentioned  -with,  regard  to 
the’  feelings  of  the  poor  people— their  being  trans- 
nc.rted  ns  somebody  has  said,  from  their  own  places 

get 'workhouse  relief  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away. 

I am  afraid  they  would  feel  that. 

15992.  If  you  compensate  them  for  the  outrage  on 
their  feelings  by  better  classification  and  better  treat- 
ment, do  you  not  think  you  would  make  up  for  it?— I 
am  afraid  you  would  find  they  would  not  look  on  it 
in  that  light,  but  that  they  would  prefer  to  get  relief 
near  the  place  where  they  belong  to. 

15993.  That  sentiment  exists,  but  not  really  as  re- 
gards the  chronic  inmates,  who  remain  in  the  house 
for  several  years.  We  find  they  have  very  few  visitors, 
indeed  ?— But  I would  be  very  careful  in  dealing  with 
these  people  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  paupers— the  deserving  and  the  undeserving;  and 
1 would  not  like  to  make  a rule  intended  to  strike  at 
the  undeserving  ones  and  that  would  at  the  same  time 
injuriously  affect  the  deserving  poor  people.  That  is 
the  difficulty  I see  in  making  any  of  these  rules  with 
regard  to  changes. 

15994.  Do  you  not  think  the  deserving  poor  ought 
to  get  some  better  treatment  than  the  undeserving  ?— 
I do;  but  the  sending  of  them  from  Balrothery  to 
Drogheda  would  affect  the  deserving  as  well  as  the 
undeserving. 

15995.  I don’t  specially  mention  Drogheda,  but  some 
institution  where  there  could  be  proper  classification. 
In  that  way,  then,  you  could  separate  the  deserving 
from  the  undeserving  to  a large  extent,  and  you  could 
take  away  that  atmosphere  that  you  complain  so  much 
about  in  connection  with  the  hospitals — the  atmos- 
phere of  the  workhouse.  If  something  like  that  was 
done?— It  would  not  improve  the  atmosphere  by  send- 
ing the  paupers  of  one  workhouse  to  another. 

15996.  But  would  not  it  be  taking  away  the  work- 
house  atmosphere  if  you  took  away  the  workhouse 
altogether  from  Balrothery  and  left  nothing  but  the 
infirmary  ?— But  would  not  it  be — by  sending  the  per- 
sons in  Balrothery  Workhouse  at  present  to  another 
workhouse  ? 

It  would. 

15997.  Chairman.— Another  workhouse,  maintained 
exclusively  for  inmates  of  one  class? — Still,  it  would 
be  a workhouse. 

15998.  You  would  not  have  that  mixture  of  classes  ? 
—It  would  be  more  harmonious,  according  to  Mr. 
Mumaghan’s  idea. 

15999.  Mr.  Muenaghan.— You  say  you  would  like 
to  remove  altogether  the  atmosphere  of  workhouses 
from  the  hospitals? — Yes. 

16000.  A very  desirable  object ; and  one  way  of 
earning  it  out  would  be  to  leave  the  hospitals  in 
places  like  Balrothery  and  Celbridge,  and  enable  the 
Guardians  to  board  out  the  aged  and  infirm  in  some 
neighbouring  workhouse,  where  they  could  be  classified, 
at  a certain  rate  per  head.  Do  you  see  any  objection 
to  that? — No. 

16001.  Would  the  poor  dislike  tlie  change?— I am 
afraid  they  would.  I don’t  know  whether  I am  right 
■or  wrong,  but  I fancy  some  of  the  decent  poor  people 
■would  think  they  were  being  transported,  and  that  It 
would  be  rather  a punishment  on  them  to  send  them 
away. 

16002.  Sentiment  deserves  respect,  but  even  now  in- 
mates on  the  outskirts  of  unions  are  away  from  their 
former  surroundings  ? — I give  a great  deal  of  considera- 
tion to  the  sentiments  of  the  poor  people.  You  would 
get  over  it  better,  I should  think,  by  boarding  them 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  and  not  sending  them  to  the 
workhouse. 

16003.  You  seem  to  think  there  is  no  great  need  for 
any  further  extension  of  the  law  in  regard  to  these 
children.  What  about  the  children  of  tramps,  for 
instance?  I see  myself  when  going  through  the 
country  children  following  tramps  along  the  road— 
would  you  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  take  those 
children  away? — I think  that  could  be  done  under  the 
present  law. 

16004.  It  is  not  done  under  the  present  law? — I 
think  it  could  be  done  if  the  Guardians  liked. 

16005.  Chairman. — I don’t  know  how  exactly  ? — I 
am  sorry  we  have  not  the  Act  here. 

16006.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — I suppose  you  are  aware 
these  children,  when  they  grow  up,  begin  to  think  the 
workhouses  are  their  homes,  and  have  no  feeling  of 
dislike  to  it,  and,  naturally,  go  into  it? — Mr.  Eason 
has  given  me  a copy  of  this  Act.  Under  section  ! of 


the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  the  Guardians  can  assume  all  ^ 22  1!)04 
parental  rights  in  regard  to  several  classes  of  chil-  ‘ ' — i 
dren:— First,  a child  which  has  been  deserted  by  its  Mr.  Joseph 
parents ; second,  where,  by  reason  of  mental  deficiency  Mooney, 
or  vicious  habits,  or  mode  of  life,  the  parent  of  this 
child  is  unfit  to  have  control  of  it ; third,  where  a 
parent  is  unable  to  perform  his  or  her  parental  duties 
by  reason  of  being  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
or  being  detained  under  tho  Inebriates’  Act,  1898 ; 
fourth,  where  the  parent  of  a child  has  been  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  an  offence  against  any  of  his  chil- 
dren ; fifth,  where  a parent  is  permanently  bed-ridden 
or  disabled,  and  is  an  inmate  of  a workhouse  ; or, 
sixth,  where  both  parents,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child,  the  mother  or  the  child,  are,  or  is, 
dead.  That  goes  pretty  far. 

16007.  In  such  cases  the  parents  of  the  child  must  be 
proved  to  be  vicious  ? — That  is,  if  the  Guardians  are  of 
opinion,  by  reason  of  the  mental  deficiency  or  vicious 
habits  or  mode  of  life  of  the  parents  of  the  child,  they 
are  unfit  to  have  control. 

16008.  But  where  the  Guardians  would  not  like  to 
take  on  themselves  to  declare  people  mentally  defec- 
tive, or  where  they  could  not  be  proved  to  be  vicious, 
what  would  you  do  with  the  children  of  those  people 
who  go  travelling  over  the  country,  bringing  up  the 
young  children  in  the  habits  of  life  they  follow  them- 
selves—do  you  not  think  the  Guardians  should  have 
increased  power  with  respect  to  those  vagrants  ?— Per- 
haps they  would  want  a little  more  power ; but  it 
would  not  be  well  to  be  giving  power  into  their  hands 
to  separate  children  from  their  parents. 

16009.  I quite  agree,  if  there  was  any  danger  that 
the  Guardians  wished  to  violate  the  parental  feelings. 

I suppose  your  experience  does  not  make  you  think 
that  Guardians  would  take  away  children  from  other 
than  most  objectionable  parents  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

16010.  If  the  Guardians  had  increased  powers  with 
regard  to  the  strolling  class  might  it  not  be  an  ad- 
vantage?—I think  it  might;  if  they  had  some  more 
power.  . 

16011.  You  say  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  County  Council  that  it  would  be  well 
to  amalgamate  the  two  unions  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  You  have  told  us  your  own  personal 
opinion  ?— I am  afraid  I cannot  give  you  any 
more,  because,  although  we  had  a long  meeting  of 
the  Council,  and  spent  two  hours  discussing  the  mat- 
ters, neither  Mr.  O’Neill  nor  myself  got  any  particular 
instructions  from  them,  and  it  was  a case  of  go-as-you- 
please  in  giving  our  evidence.  There  were  no  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Dublin  present,  I am  told,  so  we 
largely  represent  our  own  opinions  about  these  things. 

16012.  But,  as  a ratepayer  in  both  unions  and  as  a 
man  of  considerable  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
system,  you  see  no  objection  to  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two?— No;  I think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
fraught  with  advantage. 

16013.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  strongly  favour  the  separa- 
tion of  the  hospitals  from  the  workhouses  ?— Yes. 

16014.  How  would  you  administer  the  hospitals? — 

I am  not  quite  sure.  If  the  Guardians  had  any  con- 
trol I would  have  outsiders  as  well.  _ . 

16015.  With  the  Guardians?— Yes,  a joint  com- 
mittee; like  a technical  instruction  committee,  or 
something  of  that.  kind. 

16016.  Or  the  infirmary  committee?— Yes. 

16017.  In  the  case  of  counties,  I am  not  speaking  of 
round  the  city  of  Dublin,  how  would  that  work  for  the 
whole  county ; would  you  suggest  a hospital  committee 
for  a whole  county,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  hospitals 
in  it? — I think  the  one  committee  would  do. 

16018.  Do  you  think  also  there  might  he  an  inter- 
change of  officers  if  they  were  under  one  committee ; 
if  more  nurses  were  in  one  institution  than  in  another, 
where  they  were  more  urgently  required,  some  might 
be  interchanged  ? — I think  there  would  be  an  economy 
in  that,  too. 

16019.  Do  you  think  by  such  a change  there  would 
be  economy,  "and  the  administration  would  be  more 
equal  all  over  the  county,  and  patients -would  be  more 
equally  treated  in  the  matter  of  diet,-  and  so  on,  and 
a certain  amount  of  facility  would  be  gained  ?— ' Yes,  I 
think  so.  A sort  of  uniform  treatment  would  be  the 

re]L6020.  If  that  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Dublin  regard- 
ing the  two  workhouses  here,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  interchange  of  persons  going  from  one  to  the 
other? — No,  I think  there  would  not. 

16021.  As  a matter  of  fact  do  they  go  from  one  to 
the  other?— They  do;  and  difficulties  are  sometimes 

3Z  2 
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put  in  the  way  of  the  admission  of  these  really  hope- 
less characters— those  fellows  that  go  in  and  out,  and 
all"  that  sort  of  thing.  When  it  is  made  too  hot  for 
them  in  the  South  Union  they  go  over  to  the  North 
and  get  in,  and  vice  versa. 

16022.  Chairman. — If  discharged  from  one  they  go 
to  the  other? — 'Yes,  they  do,  frequently ; and  tell  lies 
to  the  relieving  officer. 

16025.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  that  not  a very  strong  argu- 
ment for  amalgamation  ? — It  is.  Many  people  who  are 
chargeable  to  the  South  Union  go  to  the  North,  and 
vice  versa.  They  go  to  the  North  Union  one  time  and 
to  the  South  Union  another. 

16024.  You  have  outlined  a sort  of  arrangement  for 
the  South  Union  Workhouse  in  case  the  hospital  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  workhouse.  How  many 
sick  people  would  you  accommodate  in  that  school  ? — 
Tho  girls  are  in  it  at  the  present  time.  The  other  part 
is  used  as  a hospital.  There  is  a child’s  infirmary  in 
it. 

16025.  It  would  probably  accommodate  between  300 
and  400? — I think  it  would.  It  is  a very  fine  build- 
ing, and  the  new  place  built  at  Kilmainham  would 
accommodate  a large  number,  too. 

16026.  How  many,  all  told,  would  the  two  places 
accommodate? — I would  say  600  or  700. 

16027.  That  is  considerably  less  than  the  number 
of  sick  now  on  the  books  of  the  South  Union? — It  is 
about  the  number  they  have  now  ; but  I should  hope 
that  the  number  would  be  reduced  very  speedily. 

16028.  How  would  you  reduce  them,  because  that 
is  important?— .I  think  the  alteration  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  number ; and  I think  the  trans- 
fer of  the  consumptives  ought  to  be  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

16029.  What  would  you  suggest  regarding  the  con- 
sumptives?— I understood  it  was  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  South  Union  to  put  them  into  the  sheds 
erected  for  smallpox  patients,  and  that  they  would  do 
that  for  the  present. 

16030.  That  is  for  the  present,  I think ; but  would 
that  be  a desirable  arrangement  for  the  future? — No, 
it  would  not  be  an  ideal  arrangement,  but  it  would  be 
better  than  having  them  mixed  up  with  the  others  in 
the  hospital ; but  they  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  a place 
in  the  country,  and  it  should  be  made  available  for 
the  patients  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  county. 

16031.  The  one  large  consumptive  sanatorium  should 
be  available  for  all? — Yes. 

16032.  Would  you  suggest  it  for  one  county? — I 
think  the  County  Dublin  would  be  large  enough.  I 
don’t  think  it  is  good  to  congregate  large  numbers  of 
any  of  these  classes  together. 

16033.  You  have  disposed  of  the  consumptives,  and 
you  leave  all  the  buildings  in  that  area  you  have 
mentioned — the  school  and  the  lunatic  building  in  the 
South  Dublin  Union  as  a hospital? — Yes. 

16034.  That  would  accommodate,  perhaps,  500  or 
600  ?— Yes. 

16035.  Would  you  make  it  more  an  acute  hospital? 
— 'Of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  open  to  the  poor 
people.  I don’t  see  how  you  are  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  acute  cases  and  the  chronic  in  a free  hospital 
of  that  kind. 

16036.  As  long  as  they  are  sick  you  would  keep  them 
there  ? — Yes  ; Dublin  hospitals  won’t  take  chronic 
cases,  and-  people  have  to  go  to  these  workhouse  hospi- 
tals, and  I suppose  that  sort  of  thing  would  continue, 
even  under  the  altered  management. 

16037.  You  said  something  to  the  effect  that  you 
would  have  a separate  staff  over  them,  and  you  would 
have  none  of  the  pauper  attendants  in  the  hospital  ? — 
I would  do  away  with  them  entirely. 

16038.  And  have  a paid  staff? — And  have  a paid 
Staff, 

16039.  You  think  that  would  tend  to1  economy  and 
efficiency,  too? — Yes;  because  these  people  are  made 
permanent  paupers  by  the  fact  that  they  get  these 
little  positions,  and  they  get  better  food  and  tips. 

16040.  And  they  levy  a certain  amount  of  black- 
mail ? — I don’t  like  to  call  it  that ; but  there  is  that 
sort  of  extortion. 

16041.  Do  you  refer  to  the  patients?— I don’t  refer 
to  the  patients,  but  money  they  get  from  visitors,  under 
the  idea  that  they  would  be  more  kind  to  the  friends 
of  the  visitors,  and  they  get  that  in.  all  hospitals.  I 
don’t  call  it  blackmail.  I know  it  has  been  said,  and 
I believe  it  is  true,  that  in  some  hospitals  there  has 
■ been  blackmail  levied  on  the  patients,  and  the  patient 


g‘tS  (“i™  S““thi”S  " "to  h, 

16042.  You  may  take  if,  it  is  true.  In  diet,  . 
parents  from  hospital  you  would  not  diXrt!TnS 
into  the  workhouse.  You  would  let  them  en  ll  f t?.em- 
came  m?— Yes,  because  at  present  they^tf^af 
feeders  of  workhouses.  1 L”  48  great 

16043.  You  would  just  let  them  go  home,  and  if 
were  destitute  you  would  just  let  them  seek^mi3er 
to  the  workhouse  ?-Yes,  in  the  ordinary  wav 
they  went  out  of  Jervis-street.  3 y’ Just  48 

16044.  Do  you  approve  of  the  lunatics 
ferred  to  the  asylum  ?— No,  I never  approved 
16045.  What  would  you  do  with  them  ?-0f  lurtl' 
there  again,  my  experience  is  limited  to  the  sS 
Union  where  they  were  properly  treated,  as  certified 
by  all  the  inspectors,  at  something  like  half  the  It, 
!6046  What  would  you  count  ?n  the  cit?-I  would 
count  about  7 s.  a week.  woum 

16047.  How  do  you  arrive  at  7s.  a week?— I don't 
think  it  costs  any  more.  1 

16048.  What  do  you  include  in  the  7s.  ?— Food  cloth 
mg,  nursing,  and  attendance.  ’ 

16049.  .All  the  attendance ; some  of  the  attendants 
may  be  in  the  body  of  the  house  in  certain  circum- 
stances. Were  . they  included?— I have  not  gone  into 
the  figures  particularly  now,  and  I am  speaking  mostlv 
from  recollection  of  what  the  cost  was  when  I was 
there,  but  the  chairman  of  the  Board  is  here,  and  vou 
will  get  it  from  other  people,  but  I am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  cost  for  maintaining  the  lunatics  and 
imbeciles  in  the  South  Union  was  7s.  per  week  and  it 
would  cost  about  10s.  6 d.  or  11s.  in  the  Richmond. 

16050.  I am  afraid  all  the  charges  are  not  included 
in  the  7s.  a week— chaplain’s  salary,  interest  and  loans 
for  buildings,  doctors’  salaries,  and  so  on;  also  the 
clerk  of  the  union  ? — The  comparison  may  not  have  been 
fair.  These  things  were  included  in  the  rate  per  head. 

16051.  The  rate — that  is  the  number  of  inmates 
divided  into  the  total  of  expenditure  ?— But  then  it 
appears  that  the  circumstances  of  the  South  Union 
were  exceptional. 

16052.  How  were  they  exceptional? — They  had  a 
better  place.  They  were  separated. 

16053.  But  they  had  not  much  ground.  You  could 
not  give  them  occupation,  and  the  best  treatment  for 
lunatics  is  to  keep  them  employed? — But,  of  course,  I 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  criticisms  that  Mi. 
O’Neill  referred  to  of  the  Richmond  Asylum  there  I 
had,  and  I have,  a horror  of  sending  these  poor  people 
there,  when  I think  they  could  be  treated  as  well  by 
the  Guardians  if  they  incurred  a little  expense  in  get- 
ting up  buildings,  and  giving  more  room,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing  ; and  then  they  could  be  treated  well 
enough  at  much  less  expense.  I do  not  like  the  idea 
of  transferring  them  to  these  district  asylums,  where 
they  have  rather  extravagant  notions,  I think. 

16054.  As  chairman  of  the  Guardians  for  many 
years,  and  also1  a member  of  the  Asylums  Committee?— 
I was  never  a member  of  the  Asylums  Committee. 

16055.  Could  you  give. any  idea  of  how  the  difference 
of  the  4s.  could  be  spent  in  the  asylum.  You  say  it  is 
practically  4s.  a week  less  in  the  workhouse  than  in  the 
asylum.  4s.  a week  is  a large  amount  on  one  person. 
Each  of  them  has  to  be  fed? — They  go  in  for  excep- 
tionally good  nursing  in  the  asylum.  They  are  dealing 
with  the  lunatics  on  a different  basis  altogether.  Of 
course,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cases  in  the 
workhouse  are  chronic  and  harmless.  They  are  imbe- 
ciles and  poor  people  who  are  not  violent.  The  moment 
they  became  violent  in  the  workhouse  they  were  always 
transferred  to  the  Richmond  Asylum. 

16056.  A great  many  in  the  Richmond  Asylum  are 
of  the  same  class  ? — Of  late  years  the  harmless  ones 
have  been  sent  there.  That  has  gone  to  increase  the 
number. 

16057.  But  was  there  not  always  much  the  same  class 
in  it? — Not  for  many  years.  ■ f 

16058.  With  the  exception  of  a small  proportion  or 
acute  mental  cases,  the  rest  of  the  cases  were  of  tne 
harmless  type? — They  were  never  sent  from  the  union 
until  late  years  unless  they  became  violent.  They  T®, 
kept  in  the  workhouse  when  they  were  admitted  in 
the  workhouse.  1 , .v 

16059.  They  were  sent  from  the  city  veyy  often  to  too 
workhouse  because  it  was  an  easier  way  of  getting  tn 
into  it  ?— When  they  are  sent  from  the  city  dirert  ik 
dispensary  doctor  has  to  certify  that  they  are  fun  > 
and  that  they  are  dangerous  ; when  they  S0,}. 
asylum  the  nearest  dispensary  'doctor  has  to  certi  y- 
16060.  Not  necessarily  a dispensary  doctor  at 
When  thev  are  brought  up  in  tha  police  courts. 

16061.  A very  large  number  have  been  sent 
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•workhouse  simply  because  it  is  a more  convenient  way 
of  disposing  of  them — it  is  an  easier  way,  with  less 
formality  in  it.  Is  that  a proper  reason  why  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  workhouse? — I would  not  keep 
them  in  a workhouse  at  all  unless  they  were  correctly 
treated,  but  I certainly  thought  the  Guardians  could 
provide  well  and  reasonably  For  them  in  these  work- 
houses,  because  they  are  not  going  to  be  cured.  All 
they  want  is  to  be  fed  and  kept  clean.  They  are  not 
able  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  that  they  receive  at  Portrane. 

16062.  Chairman. — If  they  could  be  kept  at,'  an 
auxiliary  asylum  at  no  greater  cost  than  at  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  letting  them 
co  to  such  an  institution  ?— I would. 

6 16063.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  one  county  in  Ireland,  if 
not  in  more,  all  the  lunatics  in  the  county  are  kept,  or 
are  to  be  kept,  in  the  asylum  ; therefore  that  county 
will  be  receiving  a capitation  grant  of  4s.  per  head  for 
every  lunatic  in  the  county? — Under  Section  76  they 
would  not  receive  the  full  grant ; it  is  only  2s. 

16064.  They  do  not  go  under  Section  76 ; they  are 
going  on  bringing  them  into  the  asylum  proper,  and 
getting  the  full  grant  ? — I understood  it  was  under  Sec- 
tion 76.  I think  it  was  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

16065.  The  200  patients  that  have  been  sent  in 
from  the  South  Union  last  year  they  are  getting  4s. 
per  head  for? — One  of  the  queries  here  is  whether  such 
workhouse  or  workhouses  could,  with  advantage,  be 
taken  over  by  the  County  Council  as  an  auxiliary 
asylum  under  Section  76. 

16066.  Chairman.— That  is  what  I was  referring  to 
just  now  when  I asked  you  could  they  be  supported  in 
another  institution,  that  is  an  auxiliary  asylum?— 
Under  Section  76,  would  not  you  only  get  a capitation 
grant  of  2s.  ? 

16067.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  get  more  ? — I don  t 
see  why  we  should  not  get  more. 

16068.  That  is  the  evidence  we  have  received  from 
some  members  of  local  bodies,  that  the  capitation  grant 
ought  to  be  raised  for  auxiliary  asylums  to  the  same  as 
the  other  ?-  . Yes  ; I don’t  see  why  we  should  not  get  the 
!ame.  My  idea  was,  the  advantage  derivable  from  the 
capitation  grant  would  disappear  under  the  increased 
cost  of  maintenance  in  one  of  these  district  asylums. 
It  is  very  high  in  Dublin.  We  had  an  inquiry  here, 
and  contrasted  the  cost  of  Belfast  and  Cork,  and  found 
it  went  into  a 'difference  of  thousands  per  annum— 
£7,000  in'  one  and  £10,000  or  £11,000  in  the  other— 


so  there  is  an  enormous  prejudice  against  the  Dublin 
Asylum,  and  we  felt  something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  the  numbers  there  because  of  the 
increased  cost ; and  whether  they  are  there  or  in  the 
union,  the  ratepayers  would  have  to  pay  for  them. 

16069.  If  you  could  get  a report  of  your  Com- 
mittee on  this  point,  we  would  be  obliged— as  regards 
the  expenses  of  asylums  and  auxiliary  asylums  ; we 
shall  meet  with  an  auxiliary  asylum  in . Cork — and  if 
you  have  anything  definite,  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  it  ? 
— It  is  in  print,  and  Mr.  Blackburne  can  give  it  to  you. 

16070.  We  shall  be  glad  to  get  it?-— What  we  had 
here  was  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  district  asylum. 

16071.  Not  any  auxiliary  asylum? — There  was  no 
auxiliary. 

16072.  There  is  only  one  at  present  in  Ireland? — It 
is  not  long  started. 

16073.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Even  at  the  cost  of  the 
asylum,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  capita- 
tion grant,  doe3  it  not  come  cheaper  than  keeping  the 
patients  in  the  workhouse? — Unless  we  miscalculated 
the  cost  in  the  South  Union,  it  would  not  come  cheaper 
than  keeping  the  patients  in  the  workhouse,  even  with 
the  capitation  grant.  The  capitation  grant  would  dis- 
appear, and  giving  credit  for  it,  the  cost  would  still  be 
greater  than  m the  workhouse  ; and  when  I saw  them 
they  were  very  well  treated.  Before  I left  it  the  Board 
agreed  on  my  suggestion  to  erect  these  new  buildings  at 
Kilmainham,  which,  perhaps,  you  have  seen. 

16074.  As  I understand  it,  the  cost  per  head  per 
annum  in  one  of  the  asylums  in  the  North  is 
£24,  and  in  the  workhouse  in  the  same  locality 
it  is  something  like  £18,  or  7s.  per  week.  The 
capitation  grant  amounts  to  £10,  and  that  and 
the  £18  would  come  to  £28.  That  would  mean 
a saving  to  the  ratepayers  of  £4  in  that  instance 
alone,  so  there  really  is  not  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  that  is  ordinarily  accepted. 
Even  in  the  ease  of  the  auxiliary  asylum,  the  2s. 
grant  of  £6  a year  would  bring  it  almost  equal,  and 
then  there  is  the  advantage  of  having  these  people 
isolated  and  away  from  the  workhouse  ? — I think  that 
is  a more  practicable  proposal  than  talking  of  boarding 
them  out,  because  I don't  think  many  of  them  would  be 
taken  here.  I think  that  would  be  dangerous,  because 
those  harmless  lunatics  are  liable  to  get  dangerous  ax' 
any  time. 
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16075.  Chairman.— ‘You  represent  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land?—lies.  . 

16076.  Your  Association  furnished  us  with  a memo- 
randum.* The  'Secretary  called  at  our  office,  and  men- 
tioned that  three  members  of  the  Association  would  give 
any  evidence  that  was  desired.  What  would  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us  ? — I present  myself  before  the  Commis- 
sion in  consequence  of  a communication  which  I re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  division  of  the 
Medico-Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  intimating  that  the  Commissioners  desire  fur- 
ther information  respecting  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  memorandum  submitted  to  them  by  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  said  Association.  I am  a member 
of  the  Special  Committee,  and  also  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Association,  and  an  Examiner  for  the 
Certificate  in  Psychological  Medicine  granted  to 
medical  practitioners  by  that  body.  My  special  know- 
ledge of  the  insane  and  their  requirements  is  derived, 
from  my  experience  in.  the  Limerick  Asylum  at  inter- 
vals between  the  years  1883-1886  ; in  the  Richmond 
(Dublin)  District  Asylum,  between  the  years  1887  and 
1893 ; and  in  the  Downpatrick  Lunatic  Asylum,  from 
the  latter  date  to  the  present  date.  I have,  moreover, 
visited  many  English,  Scotch,  and  Continental  asylums, 
and  have  investigated  the  “Family  Care”  system  as 
established  at  Gheel  and  Liemeux.  Before  taking  up 
the  special  branch  of  lunacy  practice,  I enjoyed  exten- 
sive experience  of  general  medical  work  in  private 
practice,  in  general  and  special  hospitals,  in  orphan- 
ages and  industrial  schools,  in  urban  and  rural  dispen- 
saries, and  in  military  and  constabulary  barracks.  I 
desire  to  emphasise  my  general  knowledge  of  institu- 
tions other  than  asylums  in  order  that  -the  Commis- 
sioners may  feel  assured  that  my  evidence  is  unbiassed 
by  the  limitation  of  point  of  view  which  they  may 
ascribe  to  one  whom  they  may  presume  to  have  spent 
his  entire  professional  life  within  the'  walls  of  • an 
asylum.  I also  desire  to  state  that  inasmuch  as  the 
* The  Memorandum  referred  to  if 


County  Council  of  Down  have  taken  independent  action 
in  dealing  with  the  lunacy  requirements  of  the  district 
with  which  I am  associated,  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission would  in  no  sense  touch  me  personally,  though 
at  the  same  time  the  deliberations  and  outcome  of  the 
Commission  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  most  profound 
interest  to  me  as  to  all  devoted  to  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  afflicted  insane.  Before  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  evidence  which  I am  here  to  give,  to-day, 
I should  like  to  say  one  word  in  explanation  of  my 
position  as  a witness.  I understand  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Irish  Division  of  the  Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association,  that  the  Commission  desires  some 
expert  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  memorandum 
which  has  been  submitted  to  them  by  that  Association. 
With  the  terms  of  that  memorandum  I am  in  absolute 
agreement,  and  outside  them  I do  not  suppose  the  Com- 
mission will  travel.  The  general  question  of  lunacy 
in  Ireland  is  too  vast  and  complex  a subject  to  be  dealt, 
with  by  a Commission  constituted  as  this  is.  I would,, 
therefore,  desire  to  confine  any  representation  I make 
within  the  limits  of  the  question  of  lunacy  in  Ireland 
so  far  as  it  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  operation  of 
the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898.  Under 
this  Act  it  is  proposed,  as  a measure  of  . common 
humanity,  to  remove  the  insane  from  the  workhouses 
throughout  the  country  and  to  locate  them  in  institu- 
tions more  in  accord  with  their  necessities.  With  that 
object  .it  is  proposed  to  establish  auxiliary  asylums, 
either  as  independent  establishments  or  as  dependent 
departments  of  the  existing  district  asylums  ; in  either 
case  it  is  proposed  to  grant  a capitation  rate  of  2s.  per 
head  per  week.  With  over  twenty  years’  experience  of 
general  medical  work,  and  some  sixteen  years  of 
special  work  in  connection  with  insane,  I submit  that 
the  sum  mentioned  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  pro-, 
vide  the  necessary  care  and  maintenance  for  the 
afflicted  pauper  insane.  I have  for  years  emphasised 
the  fact  that  the  insane  admitted  to  asylums  from 
workhouses  embrace  all  forms  of  mental  degeneration 
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that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  moreover  in  a stale 
of  extreme  physical  disease  ; that  they  prove  to  be  the 
most  expensive  class  of  patients  admitted  to  district 
asylums,  inasmuch  as  they  require  more  than  the  aver- 
age medical  care,  supervision,  and  nourishment ; and 
that  some  of  them  are  of  the  weak-minded,  destructive 
class,  who  require  more  than  the  ordinary  supervision. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  “chronic  harmless  luna- 
tics." In  my  experience  this  class  of  the  insane  is 
extremely  limited,  and  every  day’s  experience  in  lunacy 
tends  to  make  one  more  cautious  in  placing  individuals 
under  this  category.  Chronicity  denotes  prolonged 
suffering.  Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  in- 
sane know  that  as  years  pass  many  mental  phases 
appear  in  the  same  individual,  and  that  apparently 
“ harmless  ” individuals  will  now  and  again  develop 
dangerous  tendencies  and  become  harmful  to  them- 
selves and  those  with  whom  they  are  in  association ; 
hence  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a grave  error  to 
institute  independent  auxiliary  asylums  which  would 
not  be  departments  of  existing  asylums.  In  a poor 
country  Such  as  Ireland  is  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  most  expensive  way  of  dealing  with  the  insane 
would  he  to  set  up  several  classes  of  asylums  adapted 
to  treat  the  supposed  stereotyped  clinical  forms  of  in- 
sanity, as  differentiated  by  a Parliamentary  draughts- 
man, when  one  knows  and  considers  that  the  clinical 
features  of  such  cases  are  so  very  variable.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  auxiliary  asylum  which  would  be  a 
department  of  an  existing  district  asylum  offers  all 
obvious  advantages  to  economy  and  efficiency.  I do 
not  suppose  any  very  useful  object  could  be  attained 
by  a comparison  between  the  relative  cost  of  the 
insane  in  workhouses  and  asylums,  inasmuch  as 
the  accurate  figures  with  regard  to  the  full  cost 
of  inmates  in  the  former  cannot  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. The  condition  of  insane  in  workhouses  was 
such  that  remedial  legislation  became  a crying  neces- 
sity, and  the  Local  Government  Board  issued  a cir- 
cular letter  slating  that  humanity  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  chronic  lunatics  from  the  workhouse  wards. 
In  the  asylums,  on  the  other  hand,  a great  deal  has 
been  done  of  late  years,  more  particularly  under  the 
.regime,  of  the  present  Inspectors  of  Lunatics,  to  place 
rthe  insane  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  to 
promote  the  recovery  of  the  curable  cases,  and  to  trans- 
form the  more  chronic  eases  into  comparatively  useful 
members  of  society,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
latter  class  largely  assist  in  the  manual  labour  neces- 
. aary  to  keep  large  institutions  in  order.  If  they  were 
withdrawn  from  an  ordinary  district  asylum,  the  atten- 
dant staff  would  have  to  be  very  considerably  aug- 
mented. It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  cost  of  lunatics  in  some 
workhouses  was  as  high  as  6s.  and  7s.  per  week, 
and  that  this  sum  was  not  inclusive  of  establishment 
charges,  which  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain.  The 
average  cost’  in  a district  asylum,  inclusive  of  all 
charges,  is  about  9s.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  insane  might  be  provided  for 
by  the  adoption  of  a system  of  family  care,  or 
"boarding  out.”  This  is  a subject  to  which  I have 
given  considerable  attention,  and  I have  recently  visited 
the  insane  colonies  at  Gheel  and  Lierneux.  From  my 
extensive  knowledge  of  this  country,  both  North  arut 
■South,  I am  not  sanguine  that  the  Continental  method1, 
•which  I have  investigated  could  be  introduced  with 
anything  approaching  the  same  measure  of  success  that 
they  have  attained  in  the  places  mentioned.  No  sys- 
tem of  the  kind  could  possibly  be  successful  without  an 
elaborate  medical  inspectorial  supervision,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  would  not,  I think,  be  warranted  by 
the  comparatively  small  numbers  of  the  insane  who 
could  be  safely  and  successfully  treated  by  “ family 
care  ” in  this  country.  It  is  alleged  that  the  increase 
of  insanity  in  this  country  is  largely  due  to  the  undue 
number  of  degenerates  that  remain  in  it,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  healthy  wage-earning  members  have  emigrated  ; 
hence  it  would  seem  to  me  no  easy  task  to  find  suitable 
homesteads  in  which  to  place  the  insane  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  treat  outside  asylums  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  reason  why  such  a system  should  not  be  legalised  for 
experimental  adoption  in  Ireland,  and  if  such  should 
be  done,  I would  hope  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial,  but  though  situate  in  one  of  the  most'  pros- 
perous counties  in  Ireland,  I am  not  hopeful  of  any 
satisfactory  results.  In_ conclusion,  I would  say  that 
the  lunacy  problem  in  Ireland  should  not  be  dealt  with 
by  any  one  stereotyped  plan.  Each  district  having 
examined  iijto  its  own  needs  should  adopt  such  local 
measures  as  commend  themselves  for  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomy. This  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  county 
of  Down,  where  the  County  Council  have  decided,  after 
exhaustive  investigation  of  all  relative  circumstances, 


to  enlarge  the  existing  district  asylum  by  the  nrovi.i 
of  annexes,  which  would  enable  them  to  redive 
that  institution  the  insane  located  in  the  workhn  nt0 
For  this  purpose  they  have  decided  to  enlarw  ? 
asylum,  mwpectiye  altogether  of  the  atablahme.UI 
auxiliaries,  as  laid  down  in  the  Act,  and  they  h 
succeeded  in  erecting  suitable  accommodation  at 
extremely  moderate  figure  of  £75  a head  With  th 
exception  of  some  male  and  female  attendant? 
no  additions  will  require  to  be  made  to  th 
staff  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  anticimeJ 
that  the  net  result  will  be  a considerable  reduc 
tion  in  the  cost  per  head.  At  the  same  time  the 
workhouses  will  be  relieved  of  some  of  their  most  ex 
pensive  inmates,  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  between 
Foor  Law  districts  and  county-at-large  will  work  out 
to  the  great  yelief  of  the  former  and  to  the  comparative 
relief  of  file  latter.  This  satisfactory  result  was 
speedily  attained  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Lunatics,  who  were  strong  in  their  desire 
to  see  established  a scheme  so  economical  and  so  suit- 
able to  the  wants  of  the  insane  of  the  district.  Speak- 
ing in  general  terms,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
county  district  asylum  in  Ireland  should  be  con- 
stituted to  embrace  all  classes  of  the  insane  of  the 
district,  that  is  to  say,  should  contain  a properly- 
equipped  hospital  for  the  acute  cases  and  recent  ad- 
missions, industrial  departments  for  those  who  are 
competent  to  work  usefully  at  trades,  and  have  a farm 
to  give  employment  to  the  agricultural  labourers  and 
others ; and  it  should  also  provide  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  the  violent,  destructive,  and  noisy  propor- 
tion of  the  inmates.  The  average  population  of  an 
Irish  county  asylum  does  not  exceed  600  to  800,  and 
for  the  reasons  already  advanced,  it  would  seem  obvious 
that  the  centralisation  of  that  number  would  tend  to 
efficiency  and  economy  of  administration.  If  the  num- 
bers arose  to  several  thousands,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  large  English  counties,  there  is  no  doubt  a series  of 
separate  establishments  might  be  advantageous,  such 
as  a hospital  for  the  recent  admissions,  epileptic 
colonies,  chronic  asylums,  and  a system  of  boarding- 
out  family  care. 

16077.  Your  Association  disapproves  of  separate 
auxiliary  asylums  ? — Yes  ; the  auxiliary  asylums  as 
devised  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898  would 
not  be  a success,  either  medically  or  financially.  It 
appeared  to  us  that  the  funds  would  be  inadequate 
to  keep  the  inmates  as  they  ought  to  be  kept,  and 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  arrangement  made  for 
medical  supervision,  and  it  would  be  a disastrous  thing 
to  accumulate  in  an  auxiliary  a large  number  of  cases 
that  were  regarded  as  hopeless,  but  who  may  at  the 
same  time  be  preserved  from  a certain  amount  of  suffer- 
ing and  degradation. 

16078.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a resident 
doctor  in  every  asylum? — I think  where  a large  num- 
ber of  the  insane  are  congregated  together  there  should 
be  a resident  medical  officer  in  charge.  The  Act  laid 
down  that  auxiliaries  might  be  created,  but  without 
particular  reference  to  the  medical  supervision  of  them. 
It  laid  down,  as  I understand,  that  they  might  be 
erected  as  a department  of  an  existing  asylum,  or  as 
an  independent  asylum,  and  what  we  considered  was 
that  the  grant  was  not  adequate  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  them  in  either  institution. 

16079.  That’  is  2s.  per  week  per  head?— Yes. 

16080.  If  the  rate  were  raised  from  2s.  to  4s.,  would 
your  objection  vanish  ?— Not  altogether,  because  ldont 
think  you  can  differentiate  the  classes  of  the  insane  so 
strictly  as  to  divide  them  in  such  a way  that  you  cou 
leave  some  of  them  permanently  in  an  auxiliary. 

16081.  You  can  divide  them  into  dangerous  and 
harmless  ? — Not  altogether.  The  most  chronic  are  often 
the  most  liable  to  sudden  outbreaks. 

16082.  Do  these  chronic  lunatics  require  very  great 
personal  care? — A certain  proportion  of  them  do. 

16083.  Owing  to  their  dirty  habits  ?— Yes ; and  what 
we  observed  in  the  cases  admitted  from  workhou 
they  were  so  physically  ill  that  they  were  Pea  I , 
need  of  the  care  of  the  most  organised  department  o 
the  asylum.  They  were  the  sort  of  case  that  tooK  up 
all  the  time  of  our  medical  staff,  and  reT“r  “ t 
nursing  medicines,  extra  nourishment,  ana  a 
sort  of  thing.  . 

16084.  You  have  received  a good  nimbef  of  transie 
in  your  asylum  ?-Yes,  we  have  got  a considerable  nm 
ber  in  late  years.  There  were  yesterday,  l f 

asylum,  111  in  the  hospital  wards  and  tf*  * 
these  had  been  workhouse  cases  labouring  u 
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16085.  What  number  have  you  altogether  in  the 
asylum  ? — 660. 

16086.  And  111  in  the  sick  wards  ? — Yes  ; and  about 
forty  of  these  were  admissions  from  workhouses  labour- 
ing under  nervous  diseases. 

16087.  Do  you  attribute  that  in  any  way  to  their 
treatment-  in  the  workhouses  ? — Not  at  all. 

16088.  Was  it  natural? — It  simply  shows  they  were 
admitted  into  the  workhouse  infirmary,  and  when  they 
became  insane  they  were  sent  into  the  asylum.  A 
large  number  of  them  ought  to  have  been  in  asylums 
years  ago. 

16089.  They  were  proper  cases  for  an  asylum? — A 
large  proportion  of  them  should  have  been  sent  years 
ago. 

16090.  Do  you  think  any  lunatics  should  be  left  in 
the  lunatic  wards  of  workhouses? — None. 

16091.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  among  doctors 
who  are  resident  superintendents  of  asylums? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  the  general  opinion.  The  few  that  are  left, 
weak-minded  people,  are  usually  the  casuals  who  occupy 
the  maternity  wards  coming  in  and  out. 

16092.  You  have  alluded  to  the  boarding-out  system 
of  lunatics.  That  is  a matter  of  which  you  have  had 
considerable  personal  experience? — I can  hardly  say 
personal  experience,  but  I have  made  it  a matter  of 
personal  knowledge.  I studied  it  in  operation  abroad. 

16093.  You  scarcely  think  that  system  would  be  suc- 
cessful here?— I think  it  might  be  introduced,  and  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  legalised,  though  I doubt  if  it 
would  have  the  same  measure  of  success  in  this  country 
as  it  has  had  abroad..  I am  afraid  that  the  social 
conditions,  and  other  conditions  in  Ireland,  would  not 
make  it  the  same  success  here. 

16094.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
relative  cost  between  workhouses  and  asylums? — It  is 
hard  to  give  any  actual  comparison  because  the  actual 
figures  of  the  workhouse  cost  are  not  available.  You 
can  only  get  them  up  to  a certain  point. 

16095.  You  can  get  the  sum  spent  under  all  heads  ? — 
No,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  that ; but  we  did  work 
out  that  in  a number  of  unions  it  reached  as  much  as 
8s.  per  head,  while  in  the  asylum  the  average  would  be 
about  9s. 

16096.  Dr.  Bigger. — Taken  all  over  Ireland? — Yes, 
I think  so.  Of  course  every  year  it  alters  a little,  but 
in  our  asylum  it  is  from  9s.  to  9s.  6 d. 

16097.  Chairman. — You  have  had  a great  deal  of 
building  there  ? — Of  late  years  we  have  had  a consider- 
able amount. 

16098.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— That  only  includes  the 
cost  of  maintenance? — Not  the  repayment  of  loans  and 
interest. 

16099.  Chairman. — Does  it  include  salaries  ? — Yes, 
all  salaries,  but  not  the  repayment  of  loans  ; every- 
thing but  loans. 

16100.  Dr.  Bigger. — Everything  included,  would  it 
be  under  10s.  ? — In  or  about  that. 

16101.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— I think  the  average  is 
about  £32  per  head  per  year  ? — Not  so  much  in  some. 
Where  you  have  large  salaries  it  is  larger. 

16102.  But  more  than  that  in  others? 

16103.  Chairman. — Dublin  and  Mullingar  put  it  up? 
“I  don’t  know  what  their  figures  actually  are. 

16104.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  much  unused 
space  in  your  institution  ? — We  are  adding  to  it  just 
^ Present  in  order  to  take  in  all  the  people  who  are  cer- 
tified insane  in  the  district.  About  800  we  shall  have 
altogether  then.  Our  present  number  is  660.  There  are 
'July  a comparatively  small  number  in  the  workhouse 
at  present.  The  County  Council  and  Asylum  Com- 
mittee have  enlarged  the  asylum  with  the  object  of 
taking  all  the  lunatics  of  the  county  into  the  asylum. 

16105.  Dr..  Bigger. — What  was  it  led  to  that  deci- 
sion?—The  County  Council  held  an  investigation  into 
the  cost,  and  rating,  and  so  on,  and  after  an  examina- 
“®  all  the  financial  aspects  of  it,  they  considered 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  existing  asylum  would  be 
the  most  economical  course  they  could  adopt,  and  the 
most  efficient  results  would  be  obtained  from  it.  The 
new  wings  have  been  erected  at  an  exceedingly  mode- 
rate rate.  As  I have  already  mentioned,  the  cost  is 
md.y  something  like  £75  a head  for  the  new  accommo- 
dation. 

16106.  That  is  much  less  than  the  general  ? — That  is 
m“ch  less  than  the  general,  and  the  building  is  most 
ble  in  every  sense.  Hie  sanitary  arrangements, 

d everything  of  that  kind,  are  exceedingly  well  done. 
} *®  not  an  administrative  block — is  is  only  a resi-, 
' ential  block— and  my  argument  would  be  that  all 
uxinanes  ought  to  b®  departments  of  existing  asylums. 

you  make  auxiliaries  at  all  they  should  he  affiliated 
with  the  existing  asylums. 
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16107.  Your  idea  in  that  is  to  save  the  extra  cost  jnar.  22  1901. 
of  administration  ? — Yes.  * L 

16108.  The  same  supervision  would  do  ? — Yes  ; here,  Dr.  M,  .T. 
for  example,  it-  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  anything  Nolan, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  attendants  to  each  side  of 
the  house.  The  medical  staff  as  it  is  already  will  be 
large  enough  to  cope  with  the  work,  and  the  store- 
keeper, matron,  and  so  on,  will  all  be  there. 

16109.  Do  you  anticipate  when  you  have  these  two 
blocks  occupied  the  average  cost  will  be  reduced  some- 
what ? — Yes,  largely. 

16110.  Largely  reduced?— I think  so. 

16111.  Would  you  bring  it  down  to  8s.  6 d.  per  head  ? 

— It  depends  so  much  on  the  markets.  It  is  not  a hard 
and  fast  thing.  For  instance,  the  war  had  a large  effect 
in  raising  the  cost  of  asylums.  Before  the  war  it  was 
much  lower.  But  I should  say  perhaps  that  8s.  bd. 
would  be  the  average  after  a little  while. 

16112.  That  comes  very  near  the  cost  of  the  work- 
houses,  and  their  comfort  and  safety  would  be  much 
greater  in  the  asylum.  Do  you  find  that  the  class  of 
inmates  who  are  in  the  workhouses  cannot  do  much 
labour  when  they  enter  the  asylum  ? — A large  number 
of  them  are  so  ill  that  they  go  direct  to  bed.  They  are 
chronic  invalids.  As  a medical  gentleman,  you  can 
understand  they  have  chronic  nervous  disease — dis- 
seminated selerosis  and  other  nervous  disorders— but  a 
certain  number  can  act  as  workers.  The  latter  have 
been  sent  to  us  because  of  some  excitement  in  the  work- 
house  or  some  explosion  of  violence  on  their  part, 
and  they  have  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum.  It  is 
emphasised  in  this  memorandum  that  no  lunatic  is 
always  affected  in  the  same  way.  I cannot  conceive 
that  anyone  with  a medical  knowledge  of  the  insane 
would  agree  to  build  an  auxiliary  for  a certain  class  of 
insanity,  a disease  which  alternates  so  much  that  at  any 
moment  a man  who  appears  to  be  very  quiet  may  take 
a fit  of  homicidal  mania  or  become  suicidal.  You  have 
no  guarantee  at  all  of  what  they  will  do. 

16113.  Mr.  Mubnaohan. — Do  they,  as  a matter  of 
fact? — A considerable  number  of  them  do. 

16114.  What  is  the  experience  of  these  institutions  ; 
is  it  not  the  reverse? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  in- 
stitution where  they  are  confined  together. 

16115.  Chairman. — The  only  one  is  that  started  in 
the  County  Cork  recently ; I don’t  know  whether  that 
is  in  operation  yet  ? — If  the  auxiliary  yon  mention  were 
mine  the  difficulty  I would  have  would  be  to  select  a 
class  of  people  to  put  into  it.  I could  only  send  the 
decrepid,  old,  feeble  people  who  require  constant  medi- 
cal supervision  and  require  a resident  physician — or 
I should  send  the  more  chronic  useful  class  of  people, 
whom  you  want  in  the  existing  asylum,  and  if  you  re- 
move these  people  from  the  existing  asylum  you  must 
add  to  your  paid  attendants.  A considerably  larger 
number  of  the  latter  would  he  necessary,  because  the 
chronic  insane  are  capable  of  a considerable  amount 
of  work — cleaning  and  other  work. 

16116.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  find  that  many  of  the 
lunatics  in  the  workhouses  are  of  the  same  class  as 
those  in  the  asylum? — I see  no  clinical  difference  at 
all  between  them.  Sometimes  the  only  difference  is, 
you  get  cases  of  extreme  dementia,  cases  that  for  years 
have  been  regular  automatons,  but  the  average  case 
from  the  workhouse  is  the  same  as  you  get  from  the. 
ordinary  admission  channels. 

16117.  Why  did  they  not  go  into  the  asylum  in  the 
first  instance? — The  beginning  of  all  insanity,  I think 
I am  safe  in  saying,  has  a basis  of  physical  illness.  I 
think  a number  of  them  go  to  the  workhouse  infirmary 
out  of  sorts,  suffering  from  different  ailments,  ana 
develop  insanity  in  the  workhouse. 

16118.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  a number  of- 
them  are  sent  there  because  there  is  no  form  to  be  gone 
through  and  their  friends  can  get  them  into  the  work- 
house much  more  easily? — That  possibly  facilitates  it  ; 
but  still  I think  a number  of  them  go  into  the  ordinary 
wards  of  a workhouse  and  migrate  from  them  into  the 
lunatic  wards. 

16119.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  cases  in  your 
mind? — I know  for  a fact  that-  it  is  the  case;  that  a 
large  number  of  them  go  in  in  such  a way. 

16120.  They  are  transferred  from  other  departments 
in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

16121.  You  could  not  have  taken  all  these  work- 
house inmates  without  enlarging  the  asylum  ? — No  ; 
but  we  were  on  the  eve  of  enlarging,  and  it  was  more 
desirable  and  economical  to  enlarge  for  the  entire 
lunatic  population.  The  committee  were  most  anxious 
that  the  public  should  get  the  greatest  advantage  in 
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the  spending  of  the  money,  and  they  went  into  the 
matter  with  an  open  mind,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  more  efficient  and  cheaper  to  adopt  this 
course. 

16122.  Mr.  Muknaghan. — Perhaps  you  were  excep- 
tionally well  circumstanced  for  that  experiment? — I 
cannot  say  we  had  any  exceptional  advantages.  We 
have,  perhaps,  a little  more  land  than  some  of  the 
other  asylums.  We  have  a large  farm  of  170  acres  that 
gives  a large  outlet  for  labour,  and  also  is  a tremendous 
help  to  the  economical  working  of  the  asylum,  as  we 


16123.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  new  improvement? 
About  £80  a head.  H nt'~“ 

16124.  For  about  160? — More— for  182. 

16125.  That  is  about  £15,000?— 112  women  and  70 
men. 

16126.  That  is  about  £16,000?— Yes.  There  vere 

other  tilings  as  well  as  that,  and  the  actual  sum  ~.q 
£20,000  in  all.  There  was  only  £16,000  in  connection 
with  the  residential  enlargement  of  the  asylum.  Some 
£4,000  was  for  a farmstead  and  other  buildings. 


Dr.  Conolly  Norman,  Resident  Medical  Superintendent,  Richmond  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  examined. 


16127.  Ohaiuman.— You  represent,  with  Dr.  Nolan 
and  Dr.  Leeper,  the  Medico-Psychological  Association? 
— Yes. 

16128.  I think  the  chief  matter  that  the  committee  of 
your  association  wish  to  bring  before  this  Commission 
is  the  question  of  auxiliary  lunatic  asylums  as  com- 
pared with  district  or  county  lunatic  asylums  ? — Yes  ; 
so  I understand. 

16129.  What  is  your  view  on  the  matter?— On  the 
whole  I do  not  think  I have  much  to  add  to  so  much  of 
Dr.  Nolan’s  evidence  as  I heard.  I was  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  come  in  in  time  to  hear  him  begin.  He  lias 
given,  if  I understand  rightly,  expression  to  a general 
opinion  that  an  auxiliary  asylum  would  not  prove  either 
efficient  or  economical.  At  any  rate  that  is  the  con- 
clusion I have  come  to. 

16130.  You  agree  with  that  opinion? — I agree  with 
that  opinion. 

1613L  He  thought  that  the  insane  vary  so  much  in 
their  manifestations  of  insanity  that  it  would  not  he 
safe  or  possible  to  classify  them  as  harmless  or  non- 
harmless  in  the  way  that  is  suggested? — I am  afraid 
that  would  present  great  difficulties,  and  I fail  to  see 
what  division  of  insane  could  be  safely  relegated  to  an 
auxiliary  asylum.  If  the  patients  who  are  in  large 
numbers  in  the  insane  wards  of  a workhouse,  who  are 
old  and  feeble,  are  to  be  sent  to  auxiliaries  those 
people,  in  my  experience,  require  a great  deal  more  care 
than  they  would  get  in  any  asylum  that  is  not  fully 
equipped.  I get  large  numbers  of  old  and  feeble  people 
from  workhouses,  and  they  are  very  anxious  cases. 
'They  are  very  often  restless  ; they  are,  generally,  very 
frail  in  bodily  health  ; they  require  very  careful  nur- 
sing or  else  they  injure  themselves  or  get  injured,  or 
break  down,  more  rapidly  than  they  ought  to  do. 
'Therefore,  I think  that  class  of  case  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  classes  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  an 
auxiliary  asylum.  Of  course  the  acute  cases  and  cases 
that  require  close  medical  attention  with  regard  to 
their  mental  condition,  I suppose  nobody  would  think 
•of  sending  to  an  auxiliary  asylum.  I get  some 
such  cases  from  workhouses,  but  they  are  very  un- 
suitable for  any  place  except  an  asylum.  However,  I 
suppose  everyone  will  acknowledge  that,  so  there  is  no 
use  dwelling  on  it.  Again,  we  get  from  workhouses  a 
considerable  number  of  idiots.  I don’t  think  an  auxili- 
ary asylum  is  a suitable  place  for  an  idiot.  An  idiot 
who  is  educible  ought  neither  to  be  sent  to  an  auxiliary 
asylum  nor  even  to  a general  asylum.  There  is  one 
matter  I am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
attention  to,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no  place  for  the 
education  of  many  idiots  who  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  suitable  education  in  early  life. 

16132.  You  mean  an  institution  such  as  the  Stewart 
is  supposed  to  be?— Of  course,  there  is  the  Stewart, 
"but,  though  it  is  an  admirably  managed,  yet  it  is 
a small  institution,  and  it  is  a private  charity,  and 
•is  not  open  to  the  greater  number  of  the  population 
■who  could  avail  of  it.  So  that  one  is  reduced  in 
considering  what  cases  would  go  to  an  auxiliary 
asylum  to  look  to  the  chronic  cases — long  standing 
cases,  at  least,  of  insanity — in  good  physical  health  and 
■not  too  old.  Now  such  cases  could  be  drafted  out 
of  our  lunatic  asylums  with  a certain  degree  of  safety. 
I quite  agree  with  Dr.  Nolan  in  thinking  you  could 
never  he  quite  sure  what  will  happen,  and  there  is  some 
risk  in  sending  people  out,  but  if  you  remove  that  class 
from  the  asylums  you  will  remove  a class  who  do  a 
good  part  of  the  work  of  the  asylums,  as  Dr.  Nolan  has 
pointed  out — the  people  who  work  on  the  farm,  clean 
the  house;  the  people  who  enable  the  place  to  be 
managed  with  a comparatively  small  staff  of  attendants, 
as  it  is  managed — and  if  you  gain,  by  sending  that  class 
away  to  an  auxiliary  asylum  you  lose  by  the  increased 
expenditure  in  the  parent  asylum,  so  that  I don’t  see 


where  much  economy  is  to  come  in.  One  hears  the 
phrase  more  commonly  used  of  chronic  insane ; in  con- 
nection with  auxiliary  asylums  one  hears  of  incurable 
cases.  Now,  I am  opposed  to  calling  any  case  incur- 
able ; I am  opposed  to  treating  any  patient  as  being  in- 
curable. If  patients  are  placed  in  an  auxiliary  asylum, 
and  are  to  receive  the  minimum  of  care  and  attention' 
and  are  to  have  no  occupation  and  no  means  of  amuse- 
ment, it  might  be  cheaper,  but  I think  it  is  very  in- 
human, and  I think  there  are  a very  great  number  of 
patients  who  are,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  we  find 
to  be,  incurable,  but  their  cases  are  often  improvable 
by  care  and  personal  attention,  and  may  be  improved 
to  a comparatively  high  level,  whereas  if  they  are 
herded  together  without  a sufficient  number  of  sane 
associates,  occupation,  or  amusements,  which  all  mean 
money  ; if  they  are  to  be  herded  together  without  these 
things  they  will  get  worse,  and  their  condition  becomes 
degraded,  which  is  a thing  no  one  ought  to  contemplate 
with  equanimity. 

16133.  Do  you  think  all  lunatics  ought  to  be  removed 
from  workhouses? — I do. 

16134.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  removing  them,  for 
the  reasons  you  have  given,  to  auxiliary  lunatic  asylums, 
such  as  are  contemplated  under  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1898? — I am  not. 

16135.  Then,  you  think  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
either  by  existing  asylums  or  the  enlargement  of  exist- 
ing asylums,  or  by  additional  county  asylums  perhaps? 
— I think  there  are  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
occupants  of  oux  asylums  who  might  be  dealt  with  in 
another  manner  you  have  not  touched  upon,  and  that 
is  by  treating  them  by  what  has  been  called  “family 
care.”  I do  not  mention  that  as  being  a particularly 
economical  method,  because,  for  reasons  that  I have 
hinted  at  already,  if  you  remove  the  people  who  are 
suitable  for  treatment  in  a family  from  an  asylum  you 
remove  the  people  who  are  an  element  of  economy  in 
an  asylum. 

16136.  Whose  labour  is  of  value? — Whose  labour  is 
of  value ; but  I think  that  such  a method  of  treatment 
might  in  time  be  adopted  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
been  in  several  other  countries,  with  advantage  to  the 
individuals  themselves,  who  would  thereby  be  relieved 
from  the  painful  and  unnatural  conditions  of  life  in  an 
institution,  and,  if  it  was  done  under  careful  supervi- 
sion, with  comparatively  small  risk  to  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  general  population. 

16137.  Do  you  think  such  homes  could  be  got  without 
difficulty  in  this  country — suitable  homes  ; would  you 
look  forward  to  getting  them  among  relatives  of  the 
people  or  among  strangers? — I would  look  forward 
among  both.  In  Scotland,  where  a system  of  the  kind 
has  been  carried  out,  there  are  rather  more  of  the  insane 
under  family  care  in  the  hands  of  strangers  now  than 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  people.  Formerly  there 
were  more  in  the  hands  of  their  own  people.  In some 
other  countries  there  are  more  in  the  hands  ot 
strangers.  , 

16138.  Would  you  hope  to  get  a sufficient  number  ot 
families  to  board  them  out  among? — I think  that  corn 
be  arranged.  You  asked  me  another  question,  "'hetner 
T thought  there  would  be  suitable  houses  found 
them  to  go  to.  That  seems  to  me  in  this  country ^to 
the  chief  difficulty,  hut  I believe  it  could  be  .got  over 
in  time,  and  then  there  is  an  observation  that  has 
made  in  other  countries  where  patients  have  been 
out  to  family  care  that  their  labour  and  the 
tion  received  for  their  care  has  been  sufficiently 
ficial  to  householders  to  enable  the  latter  to  cons . . 
ably  improve  their  houses,  and  this  has  been 
particularly  in  Belgium,  where  the  system  is  1 g . 
carried  on. 

16139.  As  regards  cost,  have  you  made  any  .cwcwf 
tion  at  all  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  maintain  g 
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asylums  as  asylums,  in  workhouse,  and  in  auxiliary 
lunatic  asylums?— -No ; there  are  no  data  that  I am 
aware  of— at  least  I have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
them— for  ascertaining  the  amount  the  lunatic  costs  in 
the  workhouse.  Certain  items  of  cost  appear,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  element  for  the  calculation  of  cost 
\imparable  to  what  we  make  in  our  district  lunatic 


asylums. 

16140.  Unless  you  take  the  whole  annual  expenditure 
of  a workhouse  under  every  heading  and  divide  it  by 
the  number  of  patients,  and  take  all  the  lunatics  to  be 
ordinary  average  patients  ? — I suppose  that  would  bring 
it  out.  But  in  every  workhouse,  at  least  in  late  years, 
the  insane  have  received  more  care  than  the  ordinary 
patients,  so  it  would  not  be  quite  a fair  calculation. 

1 1614L  Hardly  as  much  as  the  sick  ? — 1 am  afraid 
hardly  as  much  as  the  sick. 

16142.  They  would  have  an  untrained  wardmaster  or 
■wardmistress  with  them — one  who  is  not  trained  in 
the  care  of  mental  diseases? — In  a good  many  of  the 
workhouses  now  they  hare  persons  who  have  been 


trained. 

16143.  In  a few,  yes  ? — But,  of  course,  the  number  of 
such  persons  is  entirely  insufficient  compared  to  the 
number  of  patients.  There  is  very  little  good  in  one 
trained  nurse  or  attendant  for  a hundred  lunatics,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  because  that  person  cannot 
always  be  present,  and  if  he  or  she  is  on  duty  at  night 
then  the  person  who  is  on  duty  by  day  is  perhaps 
ignorant,  and  vice  verm. 

° 16144.  Is  there  anything  else  that  I have  not  touched 
on  that  you  would  wish  to  mention  ? — Perhaps  I ought 
to  say  to  you  it  might  occur  to  you  as  a possible  contra- 
diction between  my  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing suitable  patients  to  put  in  an  auxiliary  asylum  and 
the  statement  I have  made  that  I think  suitable  pa- 
tients could  be  found  to  send  to  family  care.  There 
are  in  my  opinion,  a considerable  number  of  the  insane 
whose  condition  is  ameliorated  by  being  returned  to 
the  surroundings  of  family  life,  and  who  would  be 
fairly  manageable  in  conditions  of  family  life,  and  yet 
who,  if  herded  together  with  a large  number  of  other 
lunatics  in  an  auxiliary  asylum,  would  be  troublesome 
and  would  tend  to  degenerate.  Do  I make  my  point 
clear  ? 

16145.  Thoroughly.  Is  there  any  provision  made  for 
medical  inspection  of  such  boarded-out  lunatics? — Cer- 
tainly. 

16146.  Are  they  within  reasonable  distance  of  a doc- 
tor whose  duty  it  is  to  see  them  occasionally? — In  the 
countries  whose  systems  I approve  of  there  is  such  pro- 
vision. In  Scotland,  whose  system  I do  not  approve  of, 
the  provision  is,  to  my  mind,  imperfect.  There  are  two 
assistant  commissioners  of  lunacy  in  Scotland  who 
visit  the  patients  boarded  out  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  certain  provisions  also  for  the  parish  doctor 
of  the  locality  to  visit  them  periodically,  but  in  my 
opinion  that  provision  is  hardly  sufficient,  and  I think 
where  family  care  and  boarding  out  are  carried  out 
they  ought  to  be  from  an  asylum  as  a centre.  Patients 
should  be  sent  from  there,  and  there  should  be  power  of 
sending  them  back  if  the  occasion  arose — if  they  got 
ill  oi  unmanageable  meantime — and  they  should  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the  asylum,  who 
are  familiar  with  their  case  and  with  their  mental 
condition.  That  is  done  in  France  and  in  Belgium 
and  Germany  and  elsewhere,  but  notably  in  those 
countries. 

16147.  You  have  a second  asylum  in  your  district  in 
connection  with  the  Richmond  ? — That  is  so. 

16148.  In  what  way  did  you  classify  the  patients  that 
were  sent  there  ; was  there  any  special  classification 
made  or  were  they  just  sent — pretty  much  the  same 
class  of  patients  as  you  have  in  the  Richmond? — At 
first  there  was  a special  classification  made  before  the 
asylum  was  fully  opened,  and  when  the  patients,  who 
were  sent  to  Portrane,  were  housed  in  temporary 
accommodation. 

16149.  That  was  owing  to  the  beri  beri? — Yes  ; and 
other  causes.  But  since  the  asylum  has  been  com- 
pleted the  patients  who  are  sent  there  now  are  not  of 
any  special  class. 


16150.  They  are  the  same  class  as  the  ordinary  Rich- 
mond patient? — Yes  ; they  are  the  same. 

16151,  You  have  a resident  medical  officer  at  Por- 
trane I suppose? — There  are  three  resident  medical 
officers  at  Portrane. 

16152.  Dr.  Bigger. — With  regard  to  the  relative  cost 
between  the  asylum  and  the  workhouses,  you  said  you 
could  not  get  the  full  figures  as  far  as  you  know  ; have 
you  gone  into  the  question  of  relative  cost? — As  far  as 


I know  I apprehend  that  the  cost  of  the  workhouse  is  jg  1904. 

less  than  the  asylum.  It  must  be.  They  don’t  have  ' — L 

the  same  provision.  Dr.  Conolly 

16153.  How  much  less  ?— I really  have  not  any  idea  Norman, 
how  much  less. 

16154.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  inmates  per  head  in 
an  asylum? — The  cost  is  between  £26  and  £27  per 
year  ; say  £27. 

16155.  A little  over  10s.  a week  ? — Yes  ; between  10s. 
and  11s.  a week. 

16156.  Does  that  take  in  everything ; does  it  include 
interest  on  loans? — Everything  except  interest  on 
loans.  It  does  not  take  in  interest  on  loans. 

16157.  You  have  had  very  heavy  expenditure,  I 
understand? — Of  course  we  have  had  enormous  expen- 
diture on  building. 

16158.  Of  course  you  have  a very  large  number  to 
provide  for? — There  are  nearly  2,700  under  my  care  at 
present. 

16159.  What  would  you  say  is  a maximum  number 
that  should  be  in  one  institution? — I should  say  that 
1,000  is  the  ideal  maximum,  if  I may  so  express  myself. 

The  London  county  asylums — they  have  seven  contain- 
ing each  2,000.  I think  that  is  unfortunately  large. 

16160.  If  they  had  asylums  with  1,000  could  you 
have  proper  classification  do  you  think?— I think  so.  I 
think  1,000  affords  quite  sufficient  facilities  for  classi- 


fication. 

16161.  In  your  hospital  arrangements  do  you  isomte 
consumptives  in  the  asylum  ? — Not  in  my  asylum.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not  got  so  far  yet. 

16162.'  Has  not  it  been  discussed  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  asylums  ? — 'It  has  been  frequently  discussed 
in  connection  with  asylums. 

16163.  Has  your  committee  taken  any  action  at  all 
in  reference  to  it? — No. 

16164.  Chairman. — I suppose  insane  cases  could 
hardly  go  to  an  ordinary  sanitorium  ?— No.  The  diffi- 
culty about  what  has  been  suggested  in  reference  to 
special  provision  for  consumptives,  is  a practical 
one.  We  are  all  agreed,  theoretically,  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  The  practical  difficulty  is  that 
a consumptive  hospital  in  an  asylum  would  require 
to  be  a small  asylum  in  itself  ; it  would  require  to 
contain  provision  for  every  mental  class— every  social 
class  for  that  matter,  if  you  had  paying  patients  and 
others  together.  . 

16165.  Suppose  there  were  an  educational  establish- 
ment for  idiots,  what  size  should  such  an  establishment 
be  for  Ireland  ? — Speaking  roughly,  not  having  gone 
into  the  matter  with  any  care,  I should  say  such  an 
institution  ought  probably  to  accommodate  1,000 
people.  . . , 

16166.  Would  there  be  so  many,  do  you  think  s— 
There  are  mentioned  in  the  inspectors’  blue  book  be- 
tween 600  and  700  idiots  as  being  registered. 

16167.  Has  the  register  any  accurate  definition  ; is 
the  name  not  used  often  synonymously  for  lunatic?— 
No ; perhaps  it  is  the  other  way  ; there  are  more  idiots 
than  lunatics.  The  words  are,  of  course,  used  in  a 
loose  wav.  A great  number  of  patients  come  to  me  in 
middle  life  of  whom  I get  no  history  at  all.  Some  of 
them  come  from  workhouses,  some  of  them  wandering 
at  large,  and  so  on— people  of  whom  we  get  no  history, 
and  who,  I think,  very  probably  have  been,  if  not  idiots, 
at  least  imbeciles  from  birth,  and  are  classed  with 
lunatics.  . . . , . , . , 

16168  If  there  was  such  an  institution  do  you  tninu: 
these  people  could  be  made  self-supporting?— By  no 
means  all  of  them,  but  a considerable  proportion  of 
them  could  be  taught  trades  and  could  be  taught  means 
of  assisting  in  earning  their  own  living. 

16169.  Could  they  leave  the  institution  and  take 
care  of  themselves  outside?— 'I  think  the  majority  of 
them  could  not  leave  the  institution  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  the  majority  of  them  could  return  to 
their  homes,  if  they  had  any  friends,  much  improved 
by  treatment  and  able  to  contribute  to  their  own  living 
and  able  to  lead  an  orderly  life.  . 

16170  Then,  of  course  when  they  return  to  then" 
own  homes  Hey  would  ho  utterly  awsy  from  control ; 

s?  ftoM  !zari£  a 

I think  an  idiot  institution  is  particularly  wanted  for 
is  not  so  much  the  protection  of  these  people  in  later 
years  or  the  community  from  them  in  their^later  years 
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as  the  education  in  youth  of  those  whom  it  is  possible 
to  educate. 

16171.  Have  you  any  experience  of  children,  defi- 
cient, who  cannot  take  their  place  in  ordinary  schools, 
drifting  into  insanity  through  want  of  care? — I have 
not  much  experience  of  such  cases.  I know  the  class  of 
cases  that  you  mean — cases  fpr  which  special  schools 
have  been  established  in  London. 

16172.  Quite  so? — I have  little  experience  of  such 
cases.  They  don’t  come  much  in  my  way.  Persons 


are  usually  pronouncedly  insane  when  they  com»  .. 
but  I have  had  one  such  case  recently  " me 
16X73.  ire  there  many  of  that  class  in  fee,, 
should  not  say  there  are,  but  I cannot  be  sur*  ~I 
16174.  Judging  by  the  number  of  attendants'  m v 
schools  in  England  and  the  benefits  they  recdve 
that  assist  you?— I am  afraid  I don’t 
about  that  subject.  I know  the  thing  has  bee^i  i“C* 
as  you  mention,  but  I cannot  go  into  it.  IcanS1 
pres.  .««,,««  as  to  whether  tire  play  has  SlS 
the  candle  or  not.  wortli 


Dr.  LEErEit  examined. 


16175.  Chairman. — You  are  at  present  Medical 
Superintendent  in  Swift’s  Hospital  ? — St.  Patrick’s 
Hospital. 

16176.  It  is  generally  known  as  Swift’s? — It  is 
wrongly  called  Swift’s,  because  the  name  given  by 
Swift  is  'St.  Patrick's  Hospital. 

16177.  Before  you  went  to  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital  you 
were  medical  officer  of  a workhouse? — Yes. 

16178.  In  that  case  you  have  had  double  experience 
that  will  be  useful  to  us,  both  as  regards  care  of 
lunatics  in  workhouses  and  in  an  asylum  ? — Yes. 

16179.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regards  taking  care 
of  lunatics  in  workhouses? — When  I first  took  charge  of 
a workhouse  I had  previously  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  I was  surprised  to  find 
the  extraordinary  number  of  acute  cases  that  came  for 
treatment  to  the  workhouse  in  the  first  instance. 

16180.  Mental  cases  ? — Yes.  In  the  workhouse  which 
I liad  charge  of  for  nine  years  there  were  a very  large 
number  of  insane  constantly  resident  in  the  workhouse. 

16181.  Between  thirty  and  forty  on  an  average? — 
Yes.  Of  this  number  a large  number  came  in  as  acute 
cases — cases  one  would  imagine  ought  to  go  to  the 
county  asylum  direct — some  of  them  suffering  from 
serious  mutilations  that  had  seriously  occurred  as  the 
result  of  an  outbreak  of  insanity,  others  who  liad  made 
suicidal  attempts,  others  suffering  from  extreme  bodily 
weakness.  The  first  effort  I made  on  taking  charge  of 
the  insane  wards  of  the  workhouse  was  to  try  to  get 
iny  board  to  give  me  proper  attendants  to  look  after 
them.  I failed  in  that.  They  would  not,  and  although 
I used  all  my  influence  and  put  tlie  case  as  strongly  ns 
possible  before  them,  I could  not  get  proper  attend- 
ants. 

16182.  Did  you  try  to  get  these  lunatics  transferred 
to  the  asylum  then? — The  moment  we  tried  to  do  that 
we  were  met  by  the  very  extraordinary  difficulty — the 
difficulty  in  the  Act,  which  specifies  that  the  dispensary 
doctor,  and  not  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  patient,  is 
the  person  to  certify  that  lie  or  she  is  a dangerous 
lunatic — so  you  are  prevented  by  Act  of  Parliament 
from  certifying  for  your  own  patient.  That  was  the 
difficulty  I found.  When  I had  a violent  and  dangerous 
lunatic  and  tried  to  got  him  transferred  to  the  asylum 
on  one  occasion — I distinctly  remember  it— the  justices 
came  and  tho  dispensary  doctors  came  and  refused  to 
certify,  on  the  dispensary  doctor’s  certificate,  so  I was 
still  left  with  the  dangerous  lunatic.  Of  course  the 
Act  is  very,  extraordinarily  worded,  and  says  very  dis- 
tinctly the  justices  shall  summon  to  tlieir  assistance  the 
dispensary  doctor,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  next  nearest 
dispensary  doctor.  Then  in  that  form  I was  able  for 
some  time  to  get  insane  people  committed  to  the  dis- 
trict lunatic  asylum,  hub  that  was  also  very  unsatis- 
factory, because  although  the  patient  came  in,  brought 
m by  the  police,  you  could  not  get  him  removed  until 
the  chairman  and  the  board  met  and  signed  the  order  to 
undertake  his  removal,  and  I was  still  responsible  for 
a large  number  of  acute  insane  cases.  Before  I took 
charge  of  this  workhouse  one  woman  had  murdered 
another  in  it.  During  the  time  I had  charge  of  it,  by, 
I think,  a wholly  immoral  system  of  bribery — with 
tobacco  and  other  means — I got  paupers  and  such  other 
people  as  I could  depend  on,  with  a modicum  of  salary, 
to  take  charge  of  them.  By  that  means  I prevented 
any  such  occurrence,  although  I was  standing  on  very 
ice  on  several  occasions.  In  latter  years  a woman 
was  employed  by  the  Guardians,  which' was  a sort  of 
oasis,  hut,  as  regards  the  power  to  treat  them,  she  was 
not  capable. 

. 16183.  In  the  asylum  you  have  at  present  do  the 
inmates  differ  from  those  in  ordinary  lunatic  asylums  ? 
—Not  in  their  mental  symptoms,  but  they  are  taken 


all  "the  world  over.  “ ^ But  » the  same 

as^um ‘caS— Yesmentel  diseases  are  the  san>e  as  in 

16185.  Comparing  them  with  the  cases  vou  had  chare- 
of  in  the  workhouse,  how  would  you  compare  them’- 
would  you  think  the  cases  in  the  workhouse  were  of 
pretty  much  the  same  class,  or  were  they  of  a distinct 
milder  and  less  dangerous  class?— One  is  the  educate) 
class  and  the  other  is  not  The  workhouse  class  is  an 
uneducated  class.  Therefore  the  insanitv  is  more  or 
less  complicated  in  those  belonging  to  the  better  das, 
of  society,  because  they  have  more  mind  to  go  wrone. 

16186.  Which  is  the  more  troublesome  to  go-  wrong— 
educated  people  or  uneducated  people  ?— >An  educated 
man  requires  much  more  delicate  handling,  but  as  far 
as  the  treatment  of  physical  diseases  is  concerned,  there 
is  just  as  much  difficulty  in  the  one  as  the  other! 


16187.  Did  you  think  the  workhouse  patients,  so  far 
as  the  actual  diseases  went,  were  pretty  much  the  same 
class  as  the  others? — Yes  ; the  ordinary  forms  of  mental 
disease  are  just  the  same. 


16188.  And  there  is  not  any  simple,  quite  harmless 
patient  to  be  found? — No;  the  demens,  or  the  weak- 
minded  class  of  patient,  who  will  hardly  answer  vou 
very  often,  or  who  leads  a vegetative  sort  of  existence, 
is  the  very  class  who  is  subject  to  conditions  of  impul- 
sive violence,  in  which  he  become  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. Once  the  storm  passes  over  they  are  quiet 
again,  probably  for  months,  before  another  seizure 
occurs. 


^ 16189.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  Dr.  Nolan’s  and  Dr. 
Conolly  Norman’s  evidence;  would  you  agree  with 
them  about  these  auxiliary  asylums  ? — I entirely  agree 
with  this  evidence  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
scheme  goes. 

16190.  When  you  were  in  charge  of  a workhouse  did 
you  find  many  women  of  feeble  mind  there  ? — I did. 

16191.  Did  they  meet  with  any  mishaps  ? — They  did. 

16192.  Did  you  form  any  conclusion  or  opinion  with 
reference  to  that? — I think  there  is  a great  need,  and 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  so,  through- 
out Ireland — in  many  parts  of  Ireland  I am  familiar 
with — to  have  the  mental  condition  of  the  women  that 
are  classed  among  the  healthy  paupers  in  workhouses 
inquired  into,  with  a view  of  seeing  how  many  suffer 
from  absolute  mental  defect  and  how  many  do  not.  It 
has  been  an  old  sore.  Some  years  ago  I gave  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  that  inquired  into  the 
condition  of  Irish  private  asylums,  and  I wrote  this 
pamphlet  (produced),  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  which 
has  this  entry  which  I might  read: — “The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a Scottish  blue  book  for  the  year 
1887 ; and  then  in  the  same  blue  hook  the  following 
extract  is  given  on  the  report  on  alien  lunatics.  It  is 
quoted  here  to  show  that  the  Irish  lunacy  system  is  not 
considered  perfection  by  the  Scottish  Commissioners:  — 
‘We  again  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
pauper  lunatics  who  are  thus  sent  to  Ireland  are  fre- 
quently, upon  arriving  there,  placed  in  the  ordinary 
wards  of  poorhouses,  from  which  they  soon  discharge 
themselves  and  return  to  this  country.  In  sending 
such  patients  repeatedly  to  and  fro  a needless  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  trouble  is  caused.’  ” I mention  that 
to  show  my  contention  is  that  the  classification  of  male, 
and  particularly  female,  patients  is  not  at  all  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  a great  many  people  are  treated  as 
sane  paupers  that  are  really  mentally  defective,  ana 
lead  vicious  lives — not  from  viciousness,  but  simply 
because  they  know  no  better — and  I think  that  atten- 
tion in  that  direction  would  largely  in  future  ye315 
diminish  the  number  of  insane  in  this  country. 

16193.  You  think  the  number  of.  insane  is  to  some 
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-tent  accounted  for  by  them?— I think  to  a very  large 
'Sent  not  alone  the  insane,  but  the  class  modemly 
V"  n’  as  degenerate,  the  increase  of  which  is  largely 
paused  by  a want  of  appreciation  of  moral  defects  m 


these  women  who  are  frequently  the  mothers  of  very  jj/ar.  22, 190*. 
large  families.  _ 

16194.  You  have  had  instances  coming  before  yourself  Ur-  weeper, 
while  in  charge  of  workhouses? — ‘Yes. 


16195  Chairman.— You  are  one  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Guardians  nominated  by  the  South  Dublin  Board? 

yee . the  Guardians  nominated  me  as  delegate,  but 

T would  not  come  to  give  evidence,  as  delegate,  giving 
their  opinions,  because  in  some  respects  I differ  from 
their  opinions,  so  my  evidence  will  be  individual.  My 
“inion  is,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  interfere  with 
the  South  Dublin  Union  either  by  amalgamation  or 
otherwise.  We  have  vested  rights  in  the  South  Dublin 
Union.  One,  the  principal,  is  that  our  rates  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and 
we  protest  against  any  amalgamation,  and  if  we  were 
amalgamated  with  Celbridge  or  any  other  union  very 
likely  the  same  thing  would  occur  that  I apprehend  will 
occur  in  country  unions— by  removing  the  facilities  for 
the  poor  obtaining  relief  and  medical  aid  further  out  of 
their  reach  than  they  are  at  present.  I think  the  poor 
have  rights  as  well  as  the  rich. 

16196.  If  the  sick  poor  were  left 


Mr.  John  Byrne  examined. 

were  miles  and  miles  distant  between  the  friends’  resi-  Mr.  John 
dences  and  the  workhouses,  that  means  of  communica-  Byrne, 
tion  would  he  weakened. 

16207.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  of  such  inter- 
communication ? — I am  quite  aware  of  it  in  Dublin. 

16208.  Are  not  the  visits  very  largely  to  the  sick  as 
distinguished  from  the  able-bodied  ? — ‘Another  point  in 
relation  to  children — I think  children  with  a parent,  a 
mother,  that  the  Guardians  ought  to  have  power  to 
board  them  out  in  suitable  cases  only.  For  instance, 
if  a widow  has  got  two  or  three  children  brought  to  the 
workhouse,  I think  when  those  children  are  a year  in  the 
workhouse  without  anything  being  done  by  either  the 
mother’s  friends  or  relatives,  that  the  burden  of  those 
children  and  the  mother  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  and 
the  Guardians  ought  to  have  power  to  board  them  out 
and  pay  for  them  the  same  as  they  have  power  to  board 
out  the  orphan  children  of  the  county,  because  when  the 
mother  is  in  the  workhouse  with  two  or  three  children 
of  from  two  up  to  seven  years  of  age,  for  a year  she  i 


l the  local  hos- 


pitals in  Celbridge  and  those  places  you  would  not  see  likely  to  be  a permanent  occupant  of  the  place,  amd  the 

the  same  objection  then,  would  you?— Yes^;  for  the  children  ought  to  be  placed  then  in  the  control  of  the 


poor  becoming  destitute,  say  five  or  six  miles  to  the 
West  of  Celbridge,  it  would  be  a long  way  to  the 
North  or  South  Dublin  Union.  I think  the  poor  ought 
not  to  be  put  at  a disadvantage  beyond  the  present, 
facilities  which  the  law  has  given  them. 

16197.  That  would  be  an  absolute  bar  to  any  action 
founded  on  our  report  ?— I don’t  mean  to  say  it  should 
be  a bar ; but  it  is  a matter  that  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  before  amalgamating  the  South  Union.  In 
country  districts  the  workhouses  are  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  some  portions  of  the  unions. 

16198  And  forty,  even  ?— -Forty  in  some  cases.  I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  a reasonable  or  a humane  thing 
to  double  the  distance  for  persons  obtaining  relief  in 
the  workhouse  or  medical  aid.  I think  the  evidence  I 
saw  given  before  this  Commission  up  to  the  present 
does  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  interests  of 
the  poor  and  the  inconvenience  which  amalgamation 
would  inflict  on  them. 

16199.  We  have  always  had  it  put  before  us  very 
strongly  at  every  sitting  the  hardship  of  taking  relief 
further  away  from  the  poor  ? — And  my  opinion  is  that 
no  advantage  could  arise  to  the  South  Union  by  amal- 
gamating with  any  other  union,  and  that  we  are  quite 
large  enough.  WTe  have  4,000  paupers  in  the  union. 

16200.  You  are  the  largest  workhouse?— Yes,  very 
large ; and  it  is  quite  large  enough  for  any  single  ad- 
ministrative body  to  manage  with  efficiency. 

16201.  Were  you  here  this  morning  when  Mr.  O’Neill 
and  Mr.  Mooney  gave  their  evidence  ? — I was  not. 

16202.  The  opinion  was  expressed  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  that  amalgamation  would  be  desirable  ?— It 
would  be  very  desirable  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  but  our  rates  are  about 
lid.  lower  than  theirs.  Of  course  we  protest  against 
being  involved  in  a partnership  of  that  sort. 

16203.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— One  of  the  witnesses  said 
he  was  disinterested  because  he  had  property  in  both 
unions.  He  was  formerly  chairman  01  the  South  Dub- 
lin Union  ? — I am  an  owner  of  property  in  both  unions, 
but  I represent  the  ratepayers  here. 

16204.  I refer  to  a witness  here  who  was  examined 
as  one  of  the  County  Council,  and  he  pointed  out  he 
was  disinterested  because  he  was  an  owner  of  property 
in  both  unions  ? — So  he  might  be.  So  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, and  others,  I am  here  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  South  Dublin  Union  which  I represent,  and  I say 
it  would  be  outrageous  to  amalgamate  us  with  a losing 
partnership  such  as  the  North  Union  would  be.  More- 
over, the  removal  of  workhouses  to  great  distances,  the 
removal  of  the  destitute  from  the  acquaintances  and 
the  relatives  who  frequently,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, have  taken  them  out  and  procured  them  employ- 
ment, enabling  them  to  leave  the  workhouse,  would  I 
think,  be  weakened  considerably  by  the  removal  or 
amalgamation  of  workhouses  to  a large  extent 
16205.  Do  you  mean  that  people  who  go  into  work- 
houses and  who  are  classed  as  able-bodied,  are  visited 
by  their  friends  while  in  the  workhouse? — Yes, 

16206.  And  employment  provided  for  them  ? — By 
their  friends  outside,  who  make  exertions  to  procure 
them  employment  and  take  them  out,  whereas  if  there 


Guardians,  “so  as  to  do  the  best  for  them  by  placin 
them  in  healthful  situations,  and  a proper  school,  and 
letting  them  be  merged  in  the  general  population  when 
they  come  of  age.  I think  the  Guardians  ought  to  be 
able  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  orphan  children 
when  they  would  he  a year  under  their  care  in  a work- 
house. 

16209.  Chairman. — You  look  at  the  matter  as  if  the 
children  were  going  to  be  left  altogether  in  the  work- 
house.  Is  the  workhouse  a place  where  children  could 
be  reared  to  the  best  advantage? — ‘What  else  can  you 
do? 

16210.  Would  yon  rather  board  them  out? — Yes,  I 
would  rather  board  them  out,  except  for  the  destruction 
which  a general  system  of  boarding  out  would  effec- 
tuate upon  parental  responsibility. 

16211.  In  any  cases  in  which  obviously  there  was  no 
sense  of  parental  responsibility,  would  you  object  to 
hoarding  out  such  children  ?— I think  we  ought  to  main- 
tain parental  responsibility. 

16212.  You  ought  to  act  as  if  it  did  exist? — 
Decidedly. 

16213.  Even  when  you  knew  it'  (lid  not? — Decidedly. 
You  are  obliged  to  do  it,  because  if  you  were  to  board 
out  indiscriminately  you  would  find  parents  who  would 
go  in  to  get  rid  of  their  children.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I say  a woman  in  the  house  with  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, when  the  children  and  the  women  become  deni- 
zens for  about  a year,  I would  then  transfer  that'  child 
by  law  to  the  category  of  an  orphan,  and  let  the  Guar- 
dians deal  with  it  as  an  orphan,  and  that  would 
diminish  considerably  the  numbers  of  children  at  pre- 
sent in  the  workhouses.  In  the  South  Dublin  Union 
we  have  ho  children  in  the  school  at  all  except  they 
have  a parent  in  the  house.  All  the  orphans  are 
boarded  ont  and  are  looked  after  properly,  and  are 
merged  in  the  general  population,  by  their  nurses 
adopting  them  or  getting  them  employment  when  they 
come  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

16214.  You  approve  of  the  system  as  regards  orphan 
destitute  children?— I do,  most  decidedly.  I know 
how  effectually  it  has  worked, 

16215.  Knowing  how  effective  it  is  for  good,  would  you 
not  be  in  favour,  if  there  was  no  great  risk,  after  your 
experience,  of  giving  a permissive  power  to  Guardians, 
to  try  boarding  out  where  the  parental  relations  have 
not'  been  operative? — I think  any  weakening  of  paren- 
tal responsibility,  and  inducing  parents  to  come  into 
the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  foisting  their  chil- 
dren on  the  Guardians,  should  be  provided  for.  We 
must  steer  between  the  rocks  on  both  sides,  and  that 
is  a rock. 

16216.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  some  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  to  give  the  Guardians  a dis- 
cretion so  that  they  might  try  whether  in  practice  these 
dangers  would  be  as  great? — I am  afraid  the  Guar- 
dians would  not  exercise  that  discretion  properly. 

16217.  When  did  you  ever  know  them  to  be  guilty  of 
any  indiscretion? — I think  I would  keep  you  until  5 
o’clock  to  tell  yon  the  whole  story.  I am  not  prepared 
to  trust  the  Guardians  with  that,  because  I know  how 
compressible  thev  are  by  influence.  It  is  human  nature. 

4 A 2 
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Mar.  22, 1904.  , 16218.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  not  it  human  nature  now  to  make  an  inroad  upon  their  , 

for  the  mother  to  retain  her  child  as  long  as  site  pos-  ing  their  rates  merely  for  the  ourunse  nfrces  ,y  in«eas- 

cases-  and  squaring  things,  as  it  were  that  a^a‘?amation 

16219.  Would  you  not  say,  as  a rule,  except  squared  except  with  equity.  ’ should  not  ^ 
in  the  most  degenerate  class,  and  that  is  the  class  that  16239.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Therefore  r i 
you  would  want  to  take  the  children  from  ? — Unfortu-  view  is  that  the  present  area  of  charm-  f™  taT®  **  Jour 

the  workhouses  contain  the  degenerates.  be  maintained  ?— I think  union  charmer  ng.sll0ul‘l 

16220.  You  would  not  wish  to  leave  the  children  with  and  equitable,  and  should  be  maintai.wi  Ulty  “ fair 
,*1,  — t-v. — Would  not  it  be  far  better  to  take  16240.  And  the  area  should  be  maintained 


Mr.  John 
Byrne. 


such  mothers, 
away  the  children  from  such  ? — Yes  ; and  if  the  child 
was  with  her  for  a year  I would  then  enable  you  to  deal 
with  it,  irrespective  of  the  mother. 

16221.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  that  that  yeai 
would  inevitably  be  bad  for  the  child? — The  child 
would  be  in  the  workhouse  school. 

16222.  Is  that  the  best  place  for  it  to  be? — I think 


for  all  purposes? — Yes. 

16241.  Chairman.— There  should  lv>  M 
Poor  Law  as  regards  Dublin  city?— I think  ™?  “ ^ 
16242.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— In  regard  to  h,?  *'  . 

it SenDmtJda^t  ^ 


It  would  make  no  difference  ‘Vhetliw 

» - - - - sons  living  on  the  south  side  of  the  T iffm,  Uef  pet' 

as  far  as  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Union  schools  to  the  north  side?— No:  that  noint  rW  ,;  ,caine,ov«r 
are  concerned,  they  are  not  very  bad  places  for  chil-  a town,  but  the  rating  point  does  TW- apply 
dren  to  be.  Children  are  much  better  off  there  than  in  serious  nnint-.  r ' 'Lnat  18  a ve 


dren  to  be.  Children  are  much  better  off  there  than  ... 
similar  places  outside.  I am  satisfied  of  that.  Their 
literary  education  is  well  attended  to. 

16223.  I am  not  speaking  of  your  schools,  of  course, 
but  taking  workhouses  all  over  the  country,  and  taking 
the  favourable  opinion  which  you  have  expressed  about 
boarding  out  children  ? — I am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
boarding  out  is  the  proper  system  except  for  under- 
mining parental  responsibility,  and  you  must  not  do 
that  with  the  lower  classes. 

16224.  Suppose  there  is  no  parental  sense  at  all. 
Suppose  there  is  only  a sort  of  responsibility  such  as 
some  public  people  have  ? — I could  not  suppose  that, 
because  I know  it  is  not  so. 


serious  point.  * “ a vetJ 

16243.  You  look  upon  that  as  a stumbling  block? 
Yes,  as  well  as  amalgamating  two  such 

^ North  ,nd  SouthVblin ulioStg 
so  J.rge  at  present,  almost  too  large  for  good  am 


agement. 

16244.  One  of  the  witnesses  told  us  there  could  be 
considerable  economies  effected  if  the  union  of  the  two 
did  take  place  ? — I doubt  that.  0 

16245.  In  the  matter  of  management,  printing 
and  severai  other  matters,  economies  might 
effected  and  when  all  were  put  together  cm- 
haps  the  cost  would  not  be  much  more  to  the  South 

Siaw  ‘ci  fSto  and  mothers  hare  no  bee”™  lHStof.S  “Lmtr'oV.lS*!' 

sense  of  responsibility  at  all  ?— -Some,  and  that  is  the  trative  officers,  and  you  won’t  get  them  unless  vrm 

up  all  the  children  who  have  no  fit  guarc 
would  want  very  large  funds  for  than 


You 

. „ unas  lor  that. 

16227.  Who  come  as  a charge  on  the  rates? — Some 
are  not.  As  a matter  of  fact  I have  known  several 
cases  in  which  the  South  Union  Guardians  refused  to 
give  children  to  the  mother,  who  was  out  in  the  city  and 


You  are  not  going  to  take  might  not  be  required,  at  very  large  sums. 

:dians.  You  16246.  That  would  be  a disappearing  charge? I 

think  the  amalgamation  of  the  Dublin  unions  would 


render  the  concern  unwieldy. 

16247.  If  you  take  out  certain  classes  whose  removal 
you  advocate,  namely,  to  board  out  the  children  and 

- • » — “J  *“*«*  send  away  the  lunatics? — Though  the  children  are 

tW  ?™ ^rirJren™l1VS°me  questionable  way  and  when  boarded  out  they  are  under  supervision.  You  must 
office^  tlm  fWdt.™  te<i-  0ntiby  u ,rah<mnS  h*ve  relieving  officers  to  inquire  about  their  well-being, 

0 ,Guardlans  refused  t0  8lve  the  children.  and  sometimes  full  reports  are  made  and  virit.  n»iA  & 


That  was  because  they  knew  the  mother  was 
leading  a vicious  life  ? — Yes. 

16229.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  approve  oi 
backing  up  the  action  of  the  Guardians  in  such  cases  V 
— I did  back  them  up  always  in  such  cases. 

16230.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  would  _ w 

like  to  mention?— There  is  a query  here  with  regard  sta*fi?— YoVcould'nori 

£ 1 Wli  £ mos‘. inadvisable  16250.  You  could  make  better  classification  by  amal- 

°harSeablllty-  That  carnation  ? — You  could  not,  because  you  have  no  room 
unfair.  The  present  system  of  provid-  for  any  increased  number  of  inmates.  We  are  just  as 
” " very  proper  one,  much  straitened  for  room  as  the  North  Union,  though 


and  sometimes  full  reports  are  made  and  visits  paid.  ° 
16248.  That  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  un- 
wieldiness of  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions?— 
Yes ; we  have  between  300  and  400  children  boarded 
out,  and  suppose  you  were  to  double  that,  you  could 
not  supervise  that  with  the  same  staff. 

16249.  You  could  get  rid  of  a great  number  of  the 


ing  charges  by  the  union-at-large  is  .. 
and  was  advocated  by  the  Guardians  for  years  before  it 
was  enacted. 

16231.  You  would  not  care  to  go  a step  further  and 
make  it  a county  charge  for  the  sick?— I don’t  think 
we  need  go  further  than  the  union.  It  would  be  too 
large  an  area  to  control. 

16232.  The  area  you  have  at  present  for  the  asylum 
and  the  county  infirmary,  you  would  not  care  to  make 
the  cost  of  the  sick  a county  charge? — No,  because  it 
would  be  most  unfair. 


we  don’t  make  so  much  outcry  about  it;  but  as  a 
matter-of-fact  month  ago  we  had  a report  from  o 


medical  officer  that  if  we  did  not  make  provision,  the 
next  twenty  admissions  would  have  to  take  their  beds 
on  the  floor.  Fortunately  they  eased  off. 

_ 16251.  Suppose  the  500  lunatics  in  the  two  institu- 
tions were  removed,  would  not  that  make  room  ? — Yes. 

16252.  Wo.uld  not  the  removal  of  the  children  make 
room? — If  you  show  mi?  how  to  take  thorn  away,  I 
-----  _ , i — - . would  be  with  you,  but  I see  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 

10*200.  io  Whom  ? To  the  unions  that  are  at  present  culty  in  removing  one  or  the  other  to  give  the  necessary 
enjoying  low  rates.  The  rates  in  Celbridge  Union  are  room. 


low,  in  Rathdown  they  are  low,  and  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  put  a charge  on  them  other  than  they  have  to 
undergo  by  the  existing  law. 

16234.  You  have  not  worked  out  what  the  result 
would  be  ? — I believe  the  rates  in  Rathdown  Union  are 
something  about  lOd.  in  the  £ ; in  the  South  Union, 
Is.  9d.  ; in  the  North  Union,  2s.  6 d.  ; and  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  go  to  Rathdown  Union  and  say  your 
rates  must  be  increased  rateably  and  amalgamated  with 
the  North  Dublin  Union. 


16253.  If  provision  was  made  for  the  lunatics  by  the 
establishment  of  an  auxiliary  asylum,  or  the  enlarge^ 
ment  of  existing  asylums? — The  ratepayers  are  not 
prepared  to  face  that.  They  are  hardly  able  to  hear 
the  existing  taxes. 

16254.  Suppose  it  would  not  cost  any  more  or  as 
much? — That  supposition  is  so  unlikely  that  I dont 
think  it  worth  considering. 

16255.  It  is  not  so  unlikely  at  all  if  you  go 
icotc  r , , into  the  matter.  The  Guardians  are  not  getting 

t “V?  j °ne  olass  onIy>  the  sick?—  any  per  capita,  contribution  for  lunatics  in  the 

1 think  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  is  all  we  are  to  workhouses.  They  would  get  £5  a year  for  them  it 

“aV0  meetI , . , they  put'  them  in  an  auxiliary  asylum,  and  they  would 

16236.  At  present  the  people  m the  extreme  ends  of  get  a contribution  of  £10  8s.  a year  in  a district 
the  county  are  paying  for  a county  infirmary  in  every  asylum  ?— The  answer  is  this : the  Guardians  spend 

C0ifi&7mj£elan-d  ?~Tt  »s  nT°  e.veafc  hardship  in  Ireland.  about  4s.  a week  at  present  upon  the  food  of  the  luna- 

.some  ? — It  is  very  trifling,  and  they  tics.  If  they  were  in  an  equipped  asylum,  such  as  you 
have,  it  would  cost  more  than  9s.  for  them. 


have  always  done  it. 

. 16238.  For  a certain  time? — Yes,  since  a certain 
time;  and  then  they  have  enjoyed  immunity  from 
those  high  rates  consequent  upon  their  local  position, 
and  consequent  upon  the  law,  and  it  would  not  be  right' 


16256.  Not  for  food  alone.  Yon'must  make  a fair 
comparison.  The  whole  cost  amounts  to  about  as. 
week.  In  the  Omagh  Asylum  an  inmate  costs  about  i 
or  £24  a year  for  maintenance  and  payment  of  omcia  , 
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Mid  for  everything  except  repayment  of  loans? 
—Omagh  is  very  low.  How  is  it  we  pay  so  much  in 

^16257.  The  Tyrone  Committee  think  Omagh  too 
•ostlv-  ' The  last  report  shows  that  the  cost  per 
"inmate  was  between  £23  and  £24.  If  you  had  a con- 
tribution of  £5  for  each  lunatic  in  an  auxiliary 
asylum  it  would  bring  down  the  cost  below  what  it  is 
in  the  workhouse  1— Then  there  are  no  buildings.  You 

should  erect  them. 

16258.  Could  you  not  use  the  buildings  of  some  of 
your  workhouses  ? — I don’t  see  there  is  any  such  avail- 

**16259.  Balrothery,  for  instance  ? — I don’t  know  how 
many  vacancies  they  have  in  that  workhouse,  but  I 
don't  think  that  Balrothery  Workhouse  would  be  able 
to  accommodate  the  overflow  of  the  North  Union,  or 
the  overflow  of  the  South  Union. 

16260.  Would  you  not  agree  to  transfer  the  luna- 
tics suitable  for  these  institutions  ? — We  have  200  luna- 
tics in  the  South  Union,  and  we  do  the  best  we  can  for 

^16261.  You  may  take  very  good  care  of  them,  but  do 
you  think  it  is  a suitable  place  for  them? — I think 
they  are  as  well  off,  if  not  better,  than  if  they  were 
ivith  my  friend  Conolly  Norman. 

16262.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  be  better  off  if 
they  were  out  in  the  fresh  country  air? — Of  course  it 
all  that  could  be  accomplished,  but  it  would  take  large 
sums  of  money  to  provide  the  buildings  to  carry  it  out. 
We  may  all  know  what  is  suitable  and  desirable,  but 
we  may  not  have  the  capacity  to  provide  it. 

16263.  Still,  would  you  see  your  way  to  make  a change 
that  would  cost  no  more.  Do  you  not  think  the  luna- 
tics would  be  better  out  of  the  workhouse  than  in  it  ? — 
Show  me  that  first,  and  I will  give  you  my  opinion. 

16264.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  add?— With  regard  to  increasing  hospital  accommo- 
dation in  Dublin,  there  is  sufficient  hospital  accommo- 
dation in  Dublin  without  adding  to  it,  because  the  hos- 
pitals treat  all  acute  cases.  The  only  accommodation 
then  required  is  for  the  chronic  incurable  cases,  who 
spend  a great  part  of  their  life,  if  not  their  whole  life, 
in  our  hospital  ward.  The  next  point  I wish  to  call 
attention  to  is,  the  dispensary  doctors  in  the  city  and 
counties  are  in  an  unfair  and  anomalous  position. 
The  red  tickets  which  they  get 

16265.  We  have  no  warrant  to  go  into  that.  We  are 
inquiring  only  under  the  Poor  Law,  not  under 
the  medical  charities?— I am  very  sorry,  be- 
cause I have  some  evidence  on  that  point.  The 
next  point  is  the  insane.  I think  when  Guar- 
dians, such  as  those  of  the  South  Union,  treat 
the  harmless  lunatics  to  the  number  of  200  in  the 
workhouse  and  provide  decent  accommodation  for  them, 
that  the  Guardians  ought  to  get  the  capitation  grant 
without  being  enforced  into  providing  expensively- 
equipped  lunatic  asylums,  which,  according  to  my  view, 
are  only  necessary,  and  the  ratepayers  should  be  called 
on  to  provide  only  for  dangerous  lunatics. 

16266.  We  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  three  medi- 
cal experts  this  afternoon  ? — -I  heard  them  with  very 
great  pleasure,  but  I do  not  agree  with  them,  because 
I know  as  a matter  of  fact  that  there  are  a number  of 
lunatics  in  the  South  Union  Workhouse  that  are  harm- 
less, and  that  can  be  treated  with  moderate  care  and 
moderate  ability.  They  are  furnished  with  ont-door 
avocations.  They  have  land  on  which  they  can  dig, 
and  they  have  a garden  in  which  they  can  cultivate 
flowers.  Tn  those  200  people  we  occasionally  have,  per- 
haps every  three  or  four  months  one  becomes  unman- 


ageable, and  when  that  person  becomes  unmanageable, 
we  get  a form  filled  up  and  send  him  to  Dr.  Conolly 
Norman.  After  a while  they  become  partly  cured. 
Sometimes  they  come  back  to  us,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  their  being  sent  again  at  all.  So  there  are  a 
large  number  of  harmless  lunatics  that  can  be  treated, 
and  are  treated,  in  the  South  Union  Workhouse  at 
the  low  cost  of  the  general  average  cost  of  the  work- 
house,  and  the  Guardians  ought  to  get  the  capitation 
grant  for  them  the  same  as  the  governors  of  the  lunatic 
asylum. 

16267.  The  2a.  or  the  4s.  1 — I think  we  should  get  the 
4s.,  because  when  we  provide  that  for  them  I think  we 
are  entitled  to  it,  especially  as  the  State  regards  luna- 
tics as  their  special  care.  The  Slate  undertakes  respon- 
sibility for  their  maintenance,  and  ought  to  give  us  the 
capitation  grant.  There  is  a question  how  far,  in  the 
case  of  a person  not  destitute,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
introduce  a system  of  payments  or  contributions  in  aid 
of  the  cost  of  treatment  of  the  sick  or  insane  in  hospitals 
or  other  institutions.  My  opinion  about  that  is  this, 
that  the  Poor  Law  authorities  should  be  only  charged 
with  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  and  that  persons  in  a 
condition  to  provide  themselves  with  medical  aid  or 
hospital  accommodation,  should  provide  it  in  hospitals 
where  they  take  patients  in  for  payment,  and  I don’t 
think  the  Guardians  ought  to  be  called  on  to  treat  per- 
sons who  are  able  to  pay. 

16268.  That  is  as  regards  Dublin? — Yes,  and  as  re- 
gards the  country,  too. 

16269.  Where  there  is  only  one  hospital  in  the  coun- 
try and  no  other  hospital.  There  are  plenty  of  places 
where  there  is  no  hospital  within  reasonable  distance  ? 
— I am  aware  of  that ; there  are  some  places  where  there 
are  no  places  but  the  county  infirmary.  I think  the 
governors  of  the  infirmary  ought  to  be  enabled  to 
charge.  I believe  they  are  enabled  to  charge. 

16270.  As  a matter  of  fact  all  the  sick  have  to  go  to 
the  union  hospital? — Yes,  but  whether  the  county  in- 
firmary or  the  union  hospital  treats  persons  able  to  pay 
for  maintenance,  they  should  pay  the  full  amount  of 
maintenance — not  only  the  cost  of  food,  but  the  cost, 
of  management,  the  cost  of  doctors,  and  the  cost  of 
nursing,  and  so  on  ; as,  for  instance,  if  a person  able- 
to  pay  were  treated  in  onr  hospital,  I would  not  only 
charge  him  4s.  a week  for  maintenance,  but  I would 
charge  him  10s.  a week  for  supervision,  medicine, 
doctor,  nursing,  and  so  on,  whatever  a fair  price  would, 
be.  With  regard  to  tramps,  we  have  not  much  trouble- 
with  them  in  Dublin.  . 

16271.  There  are  a number  of  night  refuges  m Dub- 
lin ? — Yes. 

16272.  They  take  away  the  tramp  class  from  you  very 
largely? — To  a great  extent.  But  I think,  as  a general 
rule,  all  over  the  country  tramps  ought  to  be  treated 
with  consideration  and  discrimination,  because  I hold 
that  no  man  is  a tramp  from  choice. 

16273.  Do  you  really  think  that?— I think  as  to  a 
«ood  manv  of  the  tramps  that  condition  is  forced  on 
them.  I think  if  the  tramps  were  kindly  treated,  and 
their  names  and  addresses  taken 

16274.  Addresses  ? — Their  last  address  ; and  if  that 
is  taken  by  the  workhouse  authorities  and  reported  to 
the  police,  and  a supervision  is  kept  over  them,  I think 
it  would  to  a great  extent  civilise  them  and  bring  them- 
more  under  control.  I think  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  about  the  country  without  some  account  being - 
taken  of  who  they  are,  what  they  are,  and  where  they 
came  from. 

16275.  A passport?— A sort  of  passport. 


16276.  Chairman.—1 The  Guardians  of  the  Balrothery 
Union  are  not  in  favour  of  any  amalgamation  as  re- 
gards their  union  ? — They  are  altogether  against  amal- 
gamation. The  first  reason  is  on  the  score  of  economy. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
rates  in  the  Balrothery  Union,  where  they  would  be 
amalgamated  with  the  North  Dublin  Union,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  would  be  the  only  one  they  would  be  amal- 
gamated with.  . . 

16277.  This  Commission  would  not  dream  of  recom- 
mending amalgamation  for  any  reason  except  economy 
combined  with  efficiency,  hut  assuming  there  would  be 
oconomv,  what  other  objections  do  you  see  to  amalga- 
mation'?—On  the  score  of  convenience,  it  would  be 
Tather  inconvenient  if  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  had  to  come  to  Dublin.  That  is  not  a verv 
important  point,  but  it  is  a very  long  distance.  I 
have  to  come  fifteen  miles  to  Dublin,  and  other  mem- 


Mr.  Richard  Boonet  examined. 

hers  have  to  come  tweniy-t-wo  miles  to  Dublin.  There 
is  no  railway  accommodation,  and  they  could  not 
attend  so  that  they  would  be  practically  disfranchised 
if  amalgamated  with  any  of  the  Dublin  unions. 

16278  They  would  not  be  able  to  attend  oftener  than 
at  the  County  Council  meetings  ?- They  would  not  be 
able  to  attend  as  often.  _.  . . . 

16279.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— Where  do  your  District 
Council  meet?— At  the  workhouse. 

16280  If  the  management  continued  it  is  ; if  you 
discharged  the  duties  of  Guardians  as  yon  do  now?— 
To  discharge  the  duties  of  Guardians  and  amalgamate 
with  Dublin,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

16281.  Yes  ?— It  would  be  objectionable  on  the  scow 


of  economy.  . . , 

16282.  If  vou  managed  your  own  area  as  at  present, 
and  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  sick  ? 
—If  we  did  that  how  would  amalgamation  come  in  ? 
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16283.  It  would  not  be  amalgamation,  but  it  would 
be  the  doing  away  of  certain  workhouses? — If  you  do 
away  with  our  workhouses,  which  would  be  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  meetings. 

16284.  You  would  have  the  sick  to  look  after  in  your 
district  hospital,  and  you  would  pay  for  the  keep  of 
others  who  are  now  in  your  workhouse  in  some  other 
convenient  place? — It  would  not  be  common  sense  to 
send  the  poor  from  our  union  to  any  of  the  Dublin 
unions. 

16285.  Suppose  you  had  only  a few,  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  is  it  worth  while  to  keep  up  a big  institution 
for  those  ? — We  have  more  than  that  at  present.  We 
have  125  inmates  in  the  house.  About  forty  of  those 
are  sick,  and  at  times  we  have  got  more.  During  Feb- 
ruary we  had  180. 

16286.  You  have  twenty-five  children  there? — We 
have  not.  On  the  16th  of  February  we  had  only  seven- 
teen. I would  be  very  glad  to  see  all  children  removed 
from  the  workhouse. 

16287.  If  the  children  were  taken  away  out  of  the 
workhouse,  also  the  lunatics,  you  would  not  have  very 
many  except  the  sick  and  the  aged  and  infirm.  Now 
suppose  the  infirmary  were  kept  there  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sick  in  tile  neighbourhood,  don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  useful  if  power  were  given  to  the 
Guardians  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  the  agecf  and  infirm 
paupers  in  some  other  institution,  and  not  to  have  to 
keep  up  the  expense  of  the  establishment  for  the  few 
that  are  there  ? — Probably  it  might  be  a good  idea  if 
we  saw  the  thing  would  tend  towards  economy.  We 
would  not  have  any  objection.  For  my  part  I don’t 
see  how  it  could  be  arranged,  and  I am  sure  the  Guar- 
dians would  strongly  object  to  sending  them,  even  on 
the  score  of  economy,  to  the  North  Dublin  Union,  or 
to  Dublin  at  all.  Dunsliaughlin,  of  course,  would  be 
the  next  nearest.  That  is  a very  long  distance  away, 
too.  Of  course  if  it  could  be  proved  it  would  be  a 
saving  on  the  rates,  and  not  a hardship  bn  the  poor,  I 
for  one  would  not  be  against  it  then. 

16288.  Witnesses  say  that  the  workhouse  has  a rather 
disagreeable  name,  and  unless  some  change  of  that  kind 
is  made,  how  will  you  get  rid  of  that  idea, 
whereas  if  the  workhouse  as  such  were  abolished,  and 
nothing  but  the  infirmary  and  district  hospital 
kept  in  these  places,  it  would  get  rid  of  that 
consideration  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  that  great 
objection  so  far  as  our  union  is  concerned. 
It  is  principally  a rural  district,  and  princi- 
pally the  same  class  that  frequents  it — both  hospital 
and  the  house — and  I don’t  see  that  it  would  make  any 
great  difference.  Of  course  I have  heard  Mr.  Mooney’s 
argument  about  that,  and  I agree  with  him  as  far  as 
congested  unions  are  concerned.  I don’t  think  it  would 
make  much  difference  as  regards  ours. 

16289.  You  do  think  the  children  should  be  boarded 
out  as  soon  as  possible? — Certainly. 

16290.  And  additional  powers  should  be  given  to  the 
Guardians  ? — Yes,  some  powers  should  be  given  to 
Guardians  to  board  out  particular  children.  We  have 
in  our  union  some  children.  They  are  illegitimate, 
and  their  mothers  are  in  the  house,  and  in  some  cases 
two  or  three  of  them  belong  to  the  same  woman  ; and 
as  to  those  children,  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  all  chil- 
dren reared  in  a workhouse,  at  least  in  our  union,  will 
grow  up  vicious  and  ill-conditioned  members  of  the 
population  ; and  on  the  other  hand  our  experience  of 
ten  years— we  have  gone  back  so  far — of  boarding  out 
children,  is,  that  not  one  of  them  has  turned  out  in 
any  way  vicious  so  far  as  we  could  find.  They  have 
all  turned  out  useful  members  of  society  ; and  another 
thing,  those  children  who  are  reared  in  the  house,  it'  is 
impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  the  house.  In  some 
cases  we  have  had  three  generations  reared  in  the  house 
continuously.  We  have  at  present  in  the  house  some 
people  whose  grandfathers  were  reared  in  it.  Unless 


something  is  done  by  which  these  children  m , 
boarded  out  and  kepi  away  from  the  surrnn^ii  fce 
the  house,  and  the  bad  company— the  princteaf  rtgS  °£ 
is,  on  leaving  school  they  are  sent 
house  to  mix  with  all  sorts  of  bad  character, Lu-  e 
larly  the  women,  and  the  result  is  obviously  T^1C.U' 
a vicious  and  bad  one.  If  boarded  out  thev  • ’ 
all  probability  turn  out  useful  members  of  societv  1U 

dmU-xS”  “fchii. 

16292.  And  sending  away  the  lunatics.  Yo,.  h. 
not  many  in  the  house  ?-Tl, at  is  a matter  that  k 
scarcely  worth  considering  as  far  as  this  union 
cerned.  Lun' 

16293.  Would  it  not  bo  latter  to  have  them  in  apl,,. 
where  they  can  be  properly  looked  after?— It  is  a 
gerous  thing  to  give  an  opinion  on.  We  have  hart  • 
experience  of  Portrane,  and  our  union  would  be  rerv 
chary  about  giving  an  opinion  which  would  lead  to 
building  another  institution.  We  suffered  considerahW 
by  the  building  of  Portrane,  and  I would  not  like  tn 
give  an  opinion  The  Guardians  have  given  an  opinion 
that  if  such  a thing  is  contemplated,  some  of  the  di=. 
used  unions  would  be  a good  place  to  turn  into  an 
auxiliary  asylum,  say  one  for  the  whole  province  of 
Leinster. 

16294.  Your  Guardians  have  decided  that?— Thev 
have  simply  mentioned  it,  but  the  general  opinion  win 
it  would  lie  better  to  keep  away  from  the  question  alto- 
gether  if  they  could. 

16295.  They  are  afraid  of  lunatic  asylums  ?— They 
are,  very  much.  With  regard  to  out-door  relief 
although  I have  not  heard  it  mentioned  here,  I don’t 
think  it  was  touched  on.  One  important  point  is  I 
think  the  Guardians  should  have  a greater  discretion 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  out-door  relief.  We 
will  say,  for  instance,  at  present  as  the  law  stands  we 
can  only  give  out-door  relief  to  persons  holding  less 
than  a quarter-acre  of  land.  I believe  that  is  a great 
hardship,  and  the  Guardians  in  my  union  are  also  of 
that  opinion.  There  are  a great  many  cases,  or  at 
least  a number  of  cases,  of  people  holding  one  or  two 
acres  who  are  most  deserving  cases  for  out-door  relief, 
but  the  Guardians  are  prevented  from  giving  it  as  the 
law  stands. 

16296.  Do  you  mean  small  farmers? — As  I under- 
stand, that  class  of  people  holding  two  and  three 
acres  of  land  ; they  are  labouring  men,  but  when  they 
grow  old  or  anything,  they  are  not  able  to  do  anything’. 
The  land  is  absolutely  wortliless  to  them,  and  they 
make  no  money  from  it,  and  it  is  a great'  hardship  to 
them  not  to  be  able  to  give  them  out-door  relief. 

16297.  Are  they  tenants  of  labourers’  cottages  1— Yes, 
we  have  some  very  hard  cases. 

16298.  Can  you  instance  some  ? — I remember  one  time 
the  tenant  of  a labourer’s  cottage.  She  was  a woman. 
She  had  a family  of  seven  children,  and  we  could  not 
give  her  out-door  relief  unless  we  put  her  out  of  the 
cottage.  We  did  not  do  that,  but  through  the  help  of 
some  good  people  in  the  neighbourhood  she  was  enabled 
to  live  along  without  out-door  relief. 

16299.  Were  they  young  children? — Yes;  her  hus- 
band died.  It  was  an  extremely  hard  case. 

16300.  She  was  not  able  to  pay  the  rent?— She  did 
pay  the  rent.  Her  children  after  a few  years  became 
useful  to  her  and  able,  to  help  her.  The  neighbours 
helped  her  in  the  meantime.  That  is  how  it  was.  She 
was  a good  woman,  and  she  was  able  to  make  a little 
rearing  fowl,  and  so  on.  We  are  also  precluded  from 
giving  relief  to  a widow  with  one  child.  We  can  only 
give  it  to  a widow  with  two  children.  That  has  been 
proved  to  be  a great  hardship  in  some  cases.  The 
Guardians  should  have  a discretionary  power  to  give 
it  in  deserving  cases,  even  to  those  who  have  only  one 
child.  It  has  been  found  a great  hardship  in  many 


Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  j.p.,  examined. 


16301.  Chairman.— You  represent  the  Rathdown 
Union  ?— Yes ; and  I am  Chairman  of  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  Blackrock,  and  I represent  the 
Council  here  as  a delegate.  With  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion of  Rathdown,  as  you  are  aware,  it  is  so  situated 
that  I think  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  without  the 
workhouse  at  Loughlinstown,  which  serves  five  urban 
districts,  Blackrock,  Kingstown,  Dalkey,  Killiney  and 
Ballybrack,  and  Bray,  as  well  as  two  Rural  District 
Councils,  and  which  extends  from  the  borders  of  Fem- 
broke  down  to  past  Greystones,  in  the  Co.  Wicklow ; 
so  I think  that'  this  settles  the  question  of  doing  away 


with  the  workhouse  at  Loughlinstown,  the  extent  is  so 
great. 

16302.  It  is  a very  populous  district  ? — Yes. 

16303.  Is  there  any  hospital  in  the  whole  of  that 
district  except,  St.  Michael’s  Hospital  at  Kingstown 
and  the  union  hospital? — And  a small  hospital  at 
Monkstown,  but  there  is  no  other  hospital. 

16304.  So  that  the  large  towns  of  Bray  and  Biacx- 
rock  have  no  hospital? — Except  the  Kingstown  one, 
but  St'.  Michael’s  is  not  available  for  the  destitute  p<*> 
who  are  going  to  be  ill  for  any  length  of  time,  m 
dealing  with  the  hos-pital  question — I intended  dean  g 
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with  the  out-door  relief  question  first,  but  as  I men- 
tioned the  hospital  question  I might  as  well  refer  to  it 
now— 've  tried  some  time  ago  to  get  the  hospital  at 
Rath  down  made  a district  hospital,  because  we  find 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  prejudice  among  the  poor 
to  avail  themselves  of  a workhouse  hospital,  and  that 
the  poor  strongly  object  to  go  into  these  hospitals  at 
all  because  they  think  they  are  branded  as  paupers 
when  they  do  go  ; and  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
them  They  must  wear  the  pauper  garb,  and  the  decent 
people  feel  it  very  degrading  to  have  to  submit  to  that. 
But  it  was  mentioned  here  to-day  by  several  witnesses, 

I think  very  properly,  that  there  should  be  a large  dis- 
trict hospital  apart  entirely  from  the  workhouse.  I 
entirely  approve  of  that.  As  long  as  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  workhouse  some  of  the  poor  would  almost 
die  on  the  road  before  going  into  it.  That  is  my  idea 
in  dealing  with  this  hospital  question.  With  regard  to 
out-door  relief,  we  are  rather  peculiarly  circumstanced, 
having  so  many  large  towns  in  the  district. 

16305.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  about  the  upkeep  of  St. 
Michael’s  and  Monkstown— how  are  they  supported  ? — 
Bv  public  subscription. 

‘16306.  They  get  no  relief  from  the  rates? — No  ; with 
the  exception  of  a small  grant  we  give  from  Blackrock 
Urban  Council  to  St.  Michael’s,  and  £25  to  Monks- 
town. That  is  the  only  thing  from  the  rates  that  we 
subscribe. 

16307.  That  is  from  Blackrock  ? — Yes. 

16308.  How  much  does  Kingstown  give? — I under- 
stand it  gives  a similar  amount.  The  other  urban  dis- 
tricts contribute  nothing. 

16309.  Perhaps  they  receive  no  benefit? — They  re- 
ceive equally  in  proportion.  Recently  Rathdown  No.  1 
Urban  District  Council  made  a contribution  of  £25. 
They  were  afraid  it  would  not  be  approved  of  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  it  has  been  sanctioned, 
and  they  have  contributed  £25.  But  the  question  of 
out-door  relief  is  a rather  serious  one  in  our  district, 
as  there  is  such  a number  of  poor,  and  some  of  them 
have  little  homes  that  they  might  not  enter  the  work- 
house  at  all,  if  this  system  of  out-door  relief  could  be 
extended  and  judiciously  administered ; and  I would 
be  greatly  in  favour  of  out-door  relief. 

16310.  Chairman. — What  class  have  you  in  your 
mind  as  being  proper  objects  of  this  out-door  relief  ? — 
In  some  cases  a poor  widow  with  a couple  of  children. 

16311.  She  is  eligible  at  present  ? — Yes  ; but  it  is 
given  in  such  a way  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  these 
people.  The  relieving  officer  must  only  give  relief  in 
kind.  Where  is  the  rent  to  come  from. 

16312.  That  is  not  the  law.  The  Guardians  can  give 
it  in  cash  ? — They  never  do  it  in  the  Rathdown  Union. 

16313.  That  is  in  their  discretion  ?— It  is  given  in 
kind,  and  every  docket  I sign  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
is  always  in  lcindj  but  never  in  cash. 

16314.  You  can  give  it  in  cash  if  you  like  ? — If  that 
can  be  extended  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage. 
There  was  a reference  to  where  a poor  woman  has  one 
child  only.  That  is  a very  great  hardship,  because  if 
the  child  is  a mere  baEy,  three  or  four  months  old,  the 
poor  woman  cannot  earn  her  bread,  and  if  we  assist 
her  it  might  prevent  her  from  going  into  the  poor- 
house. 

16315.  These  are  cases  in  which  there  is  absolute 
destitution,  because  there  is  a widow  without  support  ? 
-Yes. 

16316.  Are  there  any  other  classes  ? — There  are  those 
deserving  old  people,  men  and  women,  perhaps  if  their 
family  have  grown  up,  in  many  cases  they  won’t  con- 
tribute to  their  support.  We  have  had  several  in- 
stances of  that  kind,  of  perhaps  nephews  and  nieces,  if 
they  had  no  children.  Instead  of  sending  those  decent 
old  people  into  the  workhouse,  I consider  the  correct 
thing  would  be.  if  it  could  be  arranged,  to 
give  them  what  they  would  cost  in  the  workhouse,  4s. 
for  this  old  person,  to  board  them  with  the  family,  and 
make  them  happy  in  their  own  little  homes  ; whereas 
if  they  go  to  the  poorhouse  it  is  more  or  less  of  a 
prison.  I had  three  cases  of  that  kind_  where  a bene- 
volent lady  in  the  district  asked  me  to  interest  myself. 
She  agreed  to  pay  the  rent  of  these  three  cases,  who 
were  taken  out'  of  the  workhouse,  and  lived  comfortable 
and  happy.  All  they  got  out  of  the  rates  was  2s.  6 d. 
a person.  These  are  cases  in  which  out-door  relief,  to 
a judicious  extent,  would  go  a long  way  to  keep  these 
people  without  having  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

16317.  You  would  put  m poverty  instead  of  destitu- 
tion as  the  test?— Yes;  old  age  and  poverty.  There 
was  another  matter,  about  a sanatorium  for  consump- 
tives, that  has  been  mentioned.  I think  of  all  the 
things  that  cry  out  for  redress  in  this  country  at  pre- 
sent, nothing  is  so  badly  required  as  a sanatorium  for 


consumptives.  In  this  country,  as  you  are  aware  from 
statistics,  we  lose  from  12,000  to  13,000  per  annum 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  and  there 
is  no  place  to  treat  those  people,  with  the  result  that 
they  die  like  rats  from  the  plague.  Where  one  member 
of  the  family  contracts  the  disease  it  spreads  to  all  the 
others.  We  have  had  several  cases  in  Blackrock  in 
which  these  people  have  taken  it  in  that  way.  It  is  a 
subject  I have  given  a great  deal  of  study  to,  particu- 
larly a system  they  have  at  Nordracli,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  where  Dr.  Walter,  the  famous  authority,  says 
80  per  cent,  of  these  people,  if  taken  in  time,  can  be 
cured.  Here  we  are  losing — worse  than  the  Boer  war — 
12,000  of  our  population,  and  there  is  no  place  at  all 
for  them  to  shelter  in.  I went  down  to  Newcastle,  and 
I spent  a day  there,  where  we  got  one  of  the  wards  at 
Louglilinstown  made  specially  for  the  consumptives, 
and  the  people  at  Newcastle  told  me  they  had  always 
from  60  to  70  applicants  on  their  books,  and  they  could 
not  accommodate  them.  The  disease  then  got  rooted 
into  the  system  of  these  people,  and  the  result  was  they 
died.  If  that  could  be  brought  to  a happy  conclusion, 
to  have  a sanatorium  for  the  very  poor  in  this  Co. 
Dublin.  There  is  nothing  we  want  worse.  The  dis- 
trict hospital  I have  dealt  with.  'Dealing  with  this 
question  of  children  of  vicious  parents,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  inquiry  this  morning  people  were  under  the 
impression  there  was  no  law  to  deal  with  that,  but  in 
reality  we  have  put  it'  into  force  in  Rathdown  for  the 
last  few  years.  Where  the  parents  are  bad  characters 
we  get  the  relieving  officers  to  hunt  them  up  all  over 
the  district,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  found  out  they  are 
vicious,  immoral,  drunken  people,  we  deal  with  them 
and  remove  the  children  from  them,  but  as  Mr.  Byrne 
mentioned  here,  there  should  be  some  system  where  a 
poor  woman  goes  in,  her  husband  dies,  perhaps  he  is 
killed  by  an  accident  and  she  is  here  in  the  workhouse, 
don’t  you  think  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  that  case 
would  be  to  send  the  children  out  to  nurse,  as  she  can- 
not possibly  get  out  of  the  house  with  them? — And 
also  those  girls  who  go  to  maternity  wards — they  must 
remain  there ; they  won’t  be  allowed  out  unless  they 
take  the  child  with  them  ; there  should  be  some  means 
of  dealing  with  those  people.  The  child  could  be  taken 
from  them,  and  they  could  be  allowed  to  support  them- 
selves. At  present  we  have  two  people  to  support  in- 
stead of  one.  Of  course  the  argument  against  that 
would  be,  she  might  come  back  again  in  a similar  con- 
dition. 

16318.  Do  you  think  the  more  likely  thing  is  that 
having  had  such  a warning  once  she  would  he  more 
careful  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  that  it  would  not  occur 
a second  time. 

16319.  Mr.  Byrne. — I wish  to  add  this  supplement- 
ing my  evidence,  that  the  Guardians  ought  i'o  be  able 
to  give  out-door  relief  to  persons  who  are  not  per- 
manently disabled  from  labour  by  reason  of  bodily  in- 
firmity, as,  for  instance,  I will  give  you  a case  : a poor 
man  takes  sick  working.  He  goes  into  hospital  with 
fever,  and  it  is  six  or  eight  weeks,  or  perhaps  ten, 
before  he  recovers  from  that  fever.  Meantime  he  is 
totally  disabled  from  labour  and  his  family  are  desti- 
tute, but  we  are  not  able  to  give  that  family  any  out- 
door relief,  although  if  we  were  able  to  give  them  out- 
door relief  for  a few  weeks  until  the  man  came  out 
recovered  in  health  and  went  to  work  again,  we  could 
prevent  the  home  from  beingbroken  up.  and  retain  the 
solidarity  of  the  family.  We  should  be  able  to  give, 
in  suitable  cases,  out-door  relief  to  persons  who  are 
not  permanently  incapacitated  from  labour  by  reason 
of  bodily  infirmity. 

16320.  Mr.  Murnaghan  (to  Mr.  Clarke). — With  re- 
gard to  the  children  of  vicious  parents,  what  do  you 
do  with  them  ? — Board  them  out. 

16321.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  parents 
going  to  the  houses  where  these  children  were? — The 
only  trouble  was  one  woman  came  to  my  windows 
threatening  to  break  the  windows  for  taking  the  child. 
That  was  the  only  case. 

16322.  You  had  no  trouble,  by  reason  of  the  visits  of 
parents,  in  the  houses  where  these  children  were 
boarded  ? — No ; we  took  care  the  mother  did  not  dis- 
cover where  the  children  were  placed. 

16323.  The  fear  has  been  expressed  elsewhere 
that  a parent  may  hunt  up  the  child  and 
annoy  the  foster  parent  ? — No ; we  manage  to  send 
them  to  a place  where  the  mother  does  not  find  out.  I 
might  say  within  the  last  five  years  there  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  a great  improvement  in  the_  Rathdown 
Union.  Formerly  it  was  not  as  well  carried  out,  but 
since  the  advent  of  the  nuns  to  the  workhouse  I con- 
sider there  are  fewer  establishments  better  managed, 
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and  I think  the  hospital  portion,  which  you  have  seen 
lately  when  through  it,  would  compare  favourably  with 
any  hospital  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 


chairman.— All  connected  with  . 
pita!,  not  forgetting  the  doctor,  deserve  t^J- ^ 
praise? — Yes,  the  highest  praise.  tlle  ^'Shest 


Mr.  A.  K.  O’Farrell  examined. 


16325.  Chairman. — You  agree  with  what  Mr.  Clarke 
has  stated  ? — Yes,  with  everything  he  has  stated.  First 
of  all,  there  is  no  necessity  for  amalgamating  Rath- 
down  Union  with  any  other.  With  regard  to  the  classes 
that  might  be  treated  outside  of  unions  in  other  places, 
I think  that,  with  regard  to  consumptives,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  that,  but"  I am  entirely  opposed  to 
boarding  out  insane  people.  I cannot  see  that  any 
good  will  come  of  it.  There  are  about  fifteen  insane 
males  and  twenty-five  insane  females  in  Rathdown. 
Several  of  these  are  epileptics.  No  person  would  care 
to  take  charge  of  them  ; they  are  all  of  such  a class 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  them  becoming  any  better. 
With  regard  to  the  hospitals,  I think  it  would  be  just 
as  well  if  the  fever  hospital  could  be  turned  into  a dis- 
trict hospital.  It  could  be  easily  managed  at  Rath- 
down  to  isolate  the  hospital  from  the  establishment. 

16326.  Would  you  put  fever  into  a new  building? 
No,  I would  have  it  in  the  building  it  was  always  in  ; 
but  a non-contagious  district  hospital  might  be  erected 
for  Rathdown  No.  I. 

16327.  In  Bray? — No,  towards  Dundrum  I think 
would  be  better.  It  might  not  be  a very  large  one. 
There  might  be  a better  arrangement,  but  I think  that 
would  suit  admirably,  because  there  was  a movement 
on  behalf  of  Blackrock  to  amalgamate  with  us  in 
establishing  a hospital  of  that  sort.  We  could  not  see 
our  way  at  the.  time  to  go  into  that,  but  I think  it  very 
desirable  that  it  should  be  done,  and  I agree  with  what 
Mr.  Mooney  was  saying  here  to-day  about  the  manage- 
ment of  these  hospitals— they  might  be  managed  by 
representation  or  getting  the  local  bodies  together. 

16328? — By  a joint  committee? — A joint  committee. 


1 trunk  ] 


r T"“  wouia  very  advantageous,  and  besiH«  r 
had  an  idea  m my  mind-I  don’t  kno^  whetK  -1 
worth  talking  about-perhaps  they  might  be ind™  a " 
contribute  to  the  hospitals,  and  paying  vSZS?**!0 
be  taken  in  at  a reduced’ rate, not  paying  as  “ft 
as  m ordinary  hospitals.  I think  there  is  m ,cl1 
to  deal  with  except  the  tramps.  I think  the^2  ® 56 
should  be  registered.  I think  they  are,  to  a ver^ 
extent,  registered  already,  but  there  should  R 
thorough  system  of  registration  as  regards  the  tvJL 
Of  course  the  tramps  Ire  the  product®^ Se  w0SS 

I saw  a few  days  ago  a grandfather,  a son,  and  a S' 
child,  all  tramps  and  all  had  been  brought  up  He 
workhouse  ; and  there  are  a great  many  of  that  clL  nf 
£e°£l!^i  are  ^product  of  the  workhouse  Un- 
very  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
them.  I think  by  the  judicious  boarding  out  of  chil 
drrn  tils  tramp  nuisance  will  be,  to  a mat  ertat 
abolished  m time  but  of  course  at  the  present  t£ 
some  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  deal  with  the 
younger  portion  of  the  present'  tramps  at  all  events  • 
and  I can  see  nothing  but  getting  farms  for  them- 
waste  ground  or  bog— and  employing  them  on  it,  and 
letting  them  stay  long  enough  to  see  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  get  industrious  habits,  and  if  they  did  not 
certainly  I would  deal  drastically  with  them  as 
criminals. 

16329  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  would  approve  of  the 
establishment  of  a farm  colony  for  them  ?— Certainly 
I would  be  in  favour  of  that.  It  is  time  to  get  rid  of 
the  tramp  nuisance.  Last  week  there  were  forty-four 
tramps  in  the  Rathdown  Union.  It  seems  to  be  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  them,  though  they  are  not 
over  kindly  treated. 


The  Sitting  was  adjourned. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  23rd,  1904. 

At  the  County  Council  Offices,  Dublin. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coky  Bigger. 


Rev.  J.  C.  Dowse  examined. 


16330.  Chaieman. — You  are  Incumbent  of  Christ' 
Church,  Leeson  Park  ? — Yes. 

16331.  There  are  some  matters  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  about  the  Protestant  children  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union? — In  the  North  and  South  Dublin 
Unions.  In  the  South  Dublin  Union  there  are  on  an 
average  eight  Protestant  children  provided  with  a Pro- 
testant teacher  at  school  within  the  walls  of  the  work- 
house.  The  objection  to  boarding  out  these  children  is 
that  if  they  are  removed  then  there  is  no  Protestant 
school  for  children  of  the  ins-and-outs,  being  Protes- 
tants ; and  also,  frequently  one  or  other  of  the  parents 
of  these  children  is  in  the  house.  In  the  North  Dublin 
Union  the  Protestant  children  are  all,  to  the  number 
of  about  twelve,  in  Cabra  schools. 

Mr.  Ooggins. — No;  eight. 

Witness. — Here  the  children  have  a Protestant 
teacher,  and  are  all  taught  in  a schoolroom  with  Roman 
Catholic  children.  A Protestant  pauper  woman  sleeps 
in  the  room  with  them;  they  are,  consequently, 
brought  up  in  a Roman  Catholic  atmosphere. 

16332.  Have  they  a separate  dormitory  ? — Yes.  This 
being  the  condition  of  the  children,  I make  the  follow- 
ing suggestions : that  a building  be  erected,  in  which 
the  children  of  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions 
should  reside  ; that  building  situated  in  Castleknock 
parish,  and  that  the  rector  of  the  parish,  as  at  present, 
be  chaplain  to  the  children.  The  children  resident  in 
the  new  building  should  attend  the  National  school  in 
the  district ; that  no  distinctive  dress  should  be  worn  ; 
that  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions  should,  in 
due  proportion,  pay  for  the  erection,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  the  building,  the  salary  of  the  chap- 
lain, and  the  salary  of  competent  persons  to  reside  with 
and  take  care  of  the  children. 

16333.  This  would  be  a very  large  expense  for  about 
between  sixteen  and  twenty  children  ? — With  regard  to 
the  matter  of  expense,  I don’t  think  it  would  be  a large 
expense,  from  what  I can  learn  with  regard  to  the 
unions  in  England  ; the  following  are  the  facts : — In 
the  Metropolitan  Barrack  School  in  London — this  is 
only,  of  course,  giving  you  the  average,  I don’t  say  that 
these  figures  would  be  accurate  for  this  country,  for  I 
don’t  know — for  the  Metropolitan  Barrack  School  the 
average  is  £29  per  head  per  year,  but  in  scattered 
homes,  such  as  I suggest,  the  average  cost  is  £15,  just 
little  more  than  half. 

16334.  Does  that  include  building  ?— I can  give  you 
the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  paying  off  of  the 
building  and  the  maintenance  of  the  child  per  head  in 
various  unions.  Here  is  a union  in  Huddersfield, 
where  there  are  two  scattered  homes  built.  The  aver- 
age number  of  children  is  ten,  and  the  cost  per  head 
is  8s.  lO^d.  I am  not  perfectly  certain  whether  that 
includes  the  paying  off  of  the  building  or  not.  Here  is 
Blackburn,  where  there  are  four  scattered  homes  accom- 
modating from  fourteen  to  fifteen  children  each,  and 
the  cost  is  10s.  2| d.  a head.  Of  this  sum  2s.  7 is 
expended  on  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  so  that,  I 
should  say,  the  average,  if  you  eliminated  the  building 
expenses,  would  be  somewhere  between  7s.  and  8s.  per 
bead,  and  that  would  be  very  much  cheaper  apparently 
than  the  cost  in  a barrack  school. 

. 16335.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  system  of  board- 
ing out  children  ? — I am  only  in  favour  of  boarding  out 
m a mitigated  form.  I think  it  the  second  best. 

16336.  You  are  aware  of  the  system  adopted  with 
orphans  of  your  church  ? — I am. 

16337.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — I approve  of  it,  if 
the  system  of  inspection  is  rigid  and  frequent,  and  if 
rt  is  not,  I do  not  approve  of  it.  With  regard  to  the 
Poor  Law,  as  far  as  I can  understand,  I don’t  think 
we  have  at  all  sufficient  inspection,  and  of  course  the 
objections  I give  here  would  remain  even  if  that  were 
perfect,  which  I don’t  think  it  is,  and  I think  many 


times  those  poor  children  come  to  the  wall  entirely 
owing  to  their  foster  parents. 

16338.  Do  you  mean  that  about  the  Protestant 
orphans  ? — No,  but  sometimes,  of  course,  there  are  bad 
foster  parents. 

16339.  Do  you  find  the  results  in  that'  case  are  dis- 
appointing?— Not  entirely  disappointing  — in  some 
cases  they  are — but  they  are  under  the  direct  inspection 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  also  of  our  paid 
inspector. 

16340.  Is  the  result,  in  your  opinion,  on  the  whole 
as  regards  the  boarding  out  of  these  Protestant 
orphans,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  ?— I think  it  is 
satisfactory  on  the  whole,  owing  to  that  very  rigid 
system  of  inspection. 

16341.  Are  their  reports  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  ? — They  are  good  ; they  report  regularly  to  the 
Society’s  committee. 

16342.  Quarterly,  perhaps? — I don’t  know. 

16343.  Is  it  a regular  report  or  a report  when  there 
is  something  wrong  ? — It  is  a periodical  report  they  give 
to  the  committee,  but  that  report  is  very  often  satis- 
factory. 

16344.  What  do  you  assume  to  be  the  inspection  at 
present  as  regards  children  in  unions  who  are  boarded 
out? — The  inspection,  I think,  officially  would  only  be 
about  once  a year  of  those  boarded-out  children. 

16345.  From  the  union? — Yes. 

16346.  How  do  you  come  to  that  opinion? — I have 
heard  so.  I don’t  know  absolutely,  because  I am  not 
a member  of  any  Board.  It  may  be  more  frequent,  but 
I understand  there  are  only  two  lady  inspectors. 

16347.  But  as  regards  inspection  by  the  local  bodies 
themselves,  by  ladies’  committees? — There  are  hardly 
any  committees  appointed ; there  are  only  two,  I under- 
stand, one  in  Belfast  and  one  in  Cork. 

16348.  That  is  an  entire  misconception,  and  then 
there  are  the  reports  of  the  relieving  officers.  They  used 
to  be  rather  prefunctory  some  years  ago,  but  now  they 
are  rather  close? — If  that  is  so  it  does  away,  to  a large 
extent,  with  my  objection  with  regard  to  inspection. 

16349.  But  the  inspection  is  every  day  getting 
brisker? — I think  it  wants  improvement. 

16350.  I am  afraid  I cannot  accept  your  opinion  on 
the  matter,  having  regard  to  your  idea  that  they  are 
only  inspected  once  a year  by  a lady  inspector  ? — That 
was  my  idea,  yes  ; that  was  wrong. 

16351.  If  the  children  when  boarded  out  could  be 
inspected  satisfactorily,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the 
institution-reared  child  or  of  the  boarded-out  child  ? — 
I would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  institution-reared  child, 
but  then  these  scattered  homes  I don’t  think  would  go 
under  the  head  of  institutions,  because  they  would  be 
very  much  smaller  and  much  more  homely  than  the 
institutions.  , 

16352.  But  still  there  would  be  no  home  life _ there  ?— 
I think  there  would ; they  would  have  their  home- 
mother,  as  she  is  called,  and  they  would  live  a per- 
~ fectly  natural  life,  as  the  other  children  would,  and  go 
to  the  district  schools. 

16353.  Have  you  visited  any  of  these  scattered  homes 
in  England?— No;  but  I have  read  an  exhaustive 
report  with  regard  to  them,  and  they  seem  very  satis- 
factory. 

16354.  If  the  system  of  keeping  the  children  in  any 
institution  or  home  is  continued  after  this  Inquiry, 
what  you  would  suggest  would  be  that  the  Protestant 
children  of  both  unions  should  be  placed  in  one  or  iwo 
homes  ? — Yes. 

16355.  At  a cheap  rate,  and  you  would  anticipate  no 
further  expense  ?— No ; I am  only  going,  of  course,  on 
these  figures,  but  that  is  what  I believe.  I see.  a large 
number  of  unions  in  England  are  adopting  tins  plan ; 
some  thirty-six.  up  to  last  year. 

4 J3 
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16356.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — I don’t  suppose  you  have 
any  experience  of  country  workhouses  or  of  children 
boarded  in  the  country  ? — Practically,  not. 

16357.  Because  I may  state  to  you  as  a fact  that  the 
clergymen  of  all  denominations  make  it  a point  to  have 
regular  inspection  of  all  the  children  boarded  out  in  the 
various  unions.  I myself  am  a member  of  a Board  of 
Guardians,  and  I know  we  have  frequent  communica- 
tions from  the  clergymen,  and  we  have  also  a monthly 
inspection  from  the  relieving  officer.  We  have  a ladies’ 
committee,  of  four  ladies,  who  make  it  a point  to  go 
round  at  least  once  in  three  months  and  look  after  the 
children,  see  how  they  are  clothed,  and  their  general 
condition  as  to  cleanliness,  and  so  forth? — Those  are 
all  surprise  visits. 

16358.  Chairman. — All  the  visits  are  surprise  visits. 
It  would.be  utterly  impossible  to  make  appointments 
for  visits? — Do  you  not  find  some  difficulty  in  getting 
foster  parents  ? 


is  great  competition  in  some  places  for  child™? 
m *nct  we  have  applications  ahead  !_Of  coutietW 
may  be  competition.  re 


16360.  Chairman. — The  children  are  useful  • thev 
get  into  good  farm  life,  and  get  absorbed  in  the  ordi 
nary  ranks  of  labourers  ? — I know  that  is  what  is  said 
but  whether  these  children  are  treated  as  they  ought 
to  be.  ° 


16361.  Even  in  ordinary  homes,  of  course  you  know 
there  are  a great  many  parents  who  are  not  desirable’ 
and  similarly  there  are  foster  parents  who  are  not 
desirable,  but  we  have  the  great  advantage  in  the  foster 
system  that  we  can  change  the  parents  ?— I do  think 
these  scattered  homes,  if  they  could  be  conducted  with- 
out very  much  additional  expense,  would  be  preferable. 

16362.  As  regards  institutions? — Yes. 


Mr.  Charles  Eason,  j.p.,  examined- 


16363.  Chairman. — Will  you  kindly  mention  to  us 
anything  you  wish  to  say.  We  did  not  get  an  abstract 
of  your  views  ? — I appear  specially,  I may  say,  in  con- 
nection with  Lady  Meath’s  offer  of  a home  for  sane 
epileptics.  I have  been  deputed  by  the  Philanthropic 
Reform  Association  to  attend  to  express  their  views  on 
that  matter.  I don’t  know  whether  I need  say  much 
about  the  proposal.  I think  you  know  in  outline  what 
it  is.  Lady  Meath  is  prepared  to  establish  a home  for 
a small  number  of  inmates,  say  thirty,  provided  that 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
inmates  after  the  home  is  established.  Now  up  to  the 
present,  although  this  proposal  has  been  before  the 
public  now  for  some  years,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  home 
after  establishment,  and  in  consequence  the  offer  has 
not  been  accepted,  has  not  become  practical,  and  we 
trust  that  as  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  this  Com- 
mission public  opinion  may  be  stirred  on  the  matter, 
and  may  be  inclined  more  favourably  to  it,  see  the  im- 
portance of  it,  and  in  consequence  perhaps  of  recom- 
mendations, which  I hope  you  will  make  on  the  sub- 
ject, a sufficient  number  of  persons  may  come  forward 
to  establish  a home  on  a voluntary  basis.  One  of  the 
recommendations  that  I would  also  make  would  be  that 
if  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  not  power  to  establish 
such  a home  at  the  present  time  they  should  have  such 
power  in  the  future.  It'  is  specially  the  class  of  sane 
epileptics  that  I am  referring  to,  and  I would  just  like 
to  say  a few  words  on  the  principle  of  the  question, 
namely,  that  the  sane  epileptics  should  be  treated  in  a 
special  institution.  With  regard  to  the  reasons  for 
that — of  course  I don’t  speak  as  a medical  man  or  as 
an  expert  on  the  matter — I am  only  relying  on  the 
information  which  has  come  before  ns  from  the  result 
of  existing  institutions.  No  doubt  it  is  well-known  to 
you  that  Lady  Meath  has  established  an  institution  on 
the  lines  I am  describing,  although,  no  doubt,  on  a 
much  more  elaborate  scale  in  England,  at  Godaiming. 
Then  you  doubtless  know  that  there  is  in  England  the 
National  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Epileptics, 
which  has  established  a home  at  Chalfont,  which  also 
maintains  epileptics  and  gathers  them  from  all  parts 
of  England;  so  does  Lady  Meath’s  home.  You  will 
see  in  the  report  (produced)4  a statement  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  from  which  the  patients  are  drawn. 
No  doubt  you  know  in  Germany  the  system  has  been 
established  to  a very  large  extent ; the  best  known  colony 
is  at  Bethel,  but  there  are  many  other  colonies;  that 
is  the  colony  that  takes  epileptics  of  all  classes. 

16364.  The  one  referred  to  in  the  book  “ Colony 
of  Mercy”  ? — Yes.  There  is  also  a book  issued  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  dealing  with  these  insti- 
tutions, which  gives  an  account  up  to  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  that  book;  in  1892.  I should  also  like 
to  put  before  the  Commission  the  address  which  Lady 
Meath  gave  on  the  subject  at  a meeting  of  our  Associa- 
tion at  Kilruddery ; that  contains  the  argument  for 
the  project,  and  points  out  that  there  is  no  such  in- 
stitution in.  Ireland,  for  sane  epileptics,  if  they  become 
destitute,  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  Now  the 
special  treatment  which  they  receive 

16365.  Before  you  go  to  deal  with  that,  do  you  know 
on  what  basis  the  English  home  was  started,  How  did 
Lady  Meath  come  to  start  that ; in  Ireland  she  offered 
to  build,  as  I remember,  and  equip  a home,  provided 
she  could  get  undertakings  from  certain  numbers  of 
Guardians  to  pay  a definite  sum  for  the  people  that 
might;  be  maintained  there  ? — I think  it  involves  a little 


more  than  that;  you  cannot  tell  exactly  what  the 
maintenance  of  the  home  will  cost,  and  what  Lady 
Meath  means  is  that  there  will  have  to  be  a substantial 
committee  formed,  who  will  be  willing  to  accept  the 
financial  responsibility,  no  doubt  relying  on  the  pay- 
ments from  the  Boards  of  Guardians ; but  still  until 
she  had  persons  willing  to  say : “ We  will  guarantee, 
if  there  is  any  deficiency,  to  make  it  good.” 

16366.  She  wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
asking  them  to  ascertain  would  the  Guardians  look 
favourably  on  the  establishment  of  such  a home?— I 
thought  it  was  another  benevolent  lady. 

16367.  It  was  some  anonymous  lady,  and  I thought 
it  was  Lady  Meath  ? — No,  I know  it  was  not ; I saw  the 
result  of  that. 

16368.  The  Guardians  were  in  the  position  that  they 
could  not  undertake  to  say : “ We  will  send  inmates  to 
an  institution  that  is  yet  in  the  air  ; we  can  only  do  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed,”  but  the  resolutions  of  a large 
number  of  Guardians  were  distinctly  favourable  to 
sending  them  ; if  the  time  arose,  and  the  cost  was  not 
prohibitive,  they  would  be  very  happy  to  do  so?— I 
will  come  to  that  when  I deal  with  the  financial  aspect 
of  the  question.  But  with  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  these  homes,  in  each  case  they  were  established  by 
persons  who  were  willing  to  take  the  responsibility. 
Both  Lady  Meath’s  home  and  the  society’s  home  at 
Chalfont  receive  patients  from  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, and  I believe  the  charge  is  10s.  a week.  The 
reason  why  such  a home  is  necessary  is  that  the  best 
treatment  such  persons  can  receive  requires  suitable 
occupation  and  suitable  means  of  recreation,  just  as 
has  been  stated  here  with  reference  to  the  lunatics.  It 
is,  therefore,  obvious  that  in  perhaps  none  of  the  work- 
houses  in  Ireland  can  anything  like  that  proper  treat- 
ment be  given  to  them.  I suppose  the  South  Dublin 
Union  is  as  favourably  situated  as  any  for  doing  it, 
and  yet  I think  they  are  quite  unable  and  don't  pre- 
tend to  give  anything  in  the  way  of  special  occupation 
or  recreation  to  the  sane  epileptics.  And  then  with 
the  small  number  scattered  over  Ireland,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  ask  the  Boards  individually  to  make  special 
arrangements.  The  figures  for  the  last  Local  Govern- 
ment report  work  out  like  this: — Taking  males  and 
females  separately,  there  are  only  three  unions  that 
had  more  than  10 ; there  are  60  out  of  141  males  m 
five  unions,  and  81  were  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  ones  or  twos.  With  females  it  is  very  much 
the  same.  There  were  only  six  unions  in  which  there 
were  over  five,  and  the  remainder,  123,  were  scattered 
in  small  numbers.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the 
sane  epileptics  cannot  receive  humane  treatment  m the 
unions  at  present.  Now  there  is  a tendency  to  loot 
upon  these  cases  as  if  they  were  hopeless,  and  l was 
very  pleased  to  see  that  Dr.  Norman,  in  Ins  evidence 
yesterday,  said  that  even  as  regards  lunatics  di 
not  look  on  any  case  as  incurable.  Seeing  that  there  s 
such  a mass  of  evidence  that  sane  epileptics  can 
benefited  by  special  treatment,  it  is  positively  inhuman 
to  put  them  in  circumstances  which  must  te»Q  ‘ 
aggravate  the  disease  and  cause  them  to  drift  into ■ . 
insane  wards.  I suppose  one  reason  why  the  P . 
mind  is  so  little  stirred  on  the  matter  is  the 
number,  but  after  all  that  is  no  consolation  to  tn 
dividuals  themselves.  _ , , 

16369.  What  I would  say  would  he  the  hardship  * 
the  South  Dublin  Union,  where  they  have  done  autne 
could  as  far  as  separation  goes,  is  that  they  a 
able,  being  a pauper  institution,  to  provide  au 
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mu  cements  and  occupations  desirable  for  persons  of 
^ w!Ls  ?— The  whole  question  of  the  transfer  of  the 
th“”  5r  the  insane  wards  causes  a very  unpleasant  lm- 
sane  to  *Vmt.  tho  whole  thing  is  m the 

'f  course  there  are  safe- 


0ne  or  two  officials.  Of  course  there  are  saft 
Guards  adopted  that  a person  should  not  be  sent  to  « 
Sua^.  ocvium  from  outside,  but  once  they  are  inside 
ito  wwS  »1  officials  is  enormous,  end  we  know  from 
Sent >toeedings  lrow  difficult  rt  is  to  over-ride  the 

^'isro“woi^y™ W il  1)6  wi“  ti“  “y 1 

of  ttanlfer  from  the  ordinal?  healthy  sane  wds  of 

workhouse  to  the  ins.no  should  be  made  fomsdly 
on  the  certificate  of  doctors,  as  would  bo  done  outside! 

T trust  when  the  Commissioners  have  the  matter 
Cf0re  them  they  will  carefully  inquire  what  are  the 
precautions  taken  to  ensure  that  persons  are  properly 

*SiI  think  you  may  assume  that  a person  in  a 
Vicalthv  ward,  who  was  found  to  be  insane  according 
?.  the  ludement  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse 
“e  would  himself  transfer  ? — I would  like  to  know  what 
record  there  is  of  the  fact.  , , . . . 

16372  Merely  the  change  in  the  books— lus  own 
opinion  ?— Does  that  come  distinctly  before  the  Board 

° j £373  No,  the  question  of  classification  I don't 
think  would’?— I would  suggest  that  such  an  important 
matter  as  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  person 

should  be  done  under  very  stringent  regulations. 

16374  And  you  think  something  like  what  is  adopted 
outside  should  be  adopted  inside  the  workhouse  ?-I 
think  so.  I now  come  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  l 
•would  like  the  Commission  would  be  able  to  say  some- 
thing like  this  to  them,  first  of  all,  to  make  it  clearly 
known  that  it  was  legal  for  them  to  send  a patient  to 
any  institution.  , . , , ,, 

16375.  That  they  have  already  been  told  by  the 
Local  Government  Board? — But  there  were  some 
doubts,  and  those  have  been  dispelled. 

16376.  I was  not  aware  there  were  any  doubts'— 
Then  if  the  Commission  could  express  their  opinion 
strongly  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  institu- 
tion established  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  appeal  to 
the  public  and  feel  that  we  were  backed  up  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  then  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  also  inform  the  Guar- 
dians that  they  would  sanction  a payment,  perhaps 
naming  a sum.  We  have  received  encouragement  from 
the  fact  that  the  North  Dublin  Guardians  definitely 
passed  a resolution  saying  they  would,  pay  7s.  a week 
towards  the  maintenance  of  such  patients,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  South  Dublin  Union  would  do  the  same.  They 
have  enough  between  them  to  overfill  the  home  m con- 
templation. . ... 

16377.  What  was  the  difficulty  about  supporting  ltf 
— That  we  have  not  found  the  voluntary  persons  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  cost.  , 

16378.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  offer'— It  de- 
pends on  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

16379.  Was  the  offer  a building  or  a site?— The  offer 
was  to  provide  a home,  whether  by  the  building  or  the 
purchase  of  a house.  I might  mention  that  Lady 
Meath  through  her  friends  has  been  making  inquiries 
in  all  directions  for  such  a building,  but  up  to  the  pre- 
sent the  negotiations  have  all  fallen  through  from  one 
cause  or  another.  Her  wish  is  to  present  a suitable 
place  to  the  responsible  body  or  committee. 

16380.  Such,  for  instance,  as  a combination  between 
the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions  ?— Yes,  of  course, 
jif  the  unions  would  undertake  to  pay  up  any  deficiency 
in  the  cost  of  the  home. 

16381  They  wonld  have  power  to  take  a present  from 
Lady  Meath  of  a building  to  be  used  for  the  sane  epilep- 
tics of  their  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

16382.  That  would  provide  all  the  necessary 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  institution?  I am  not 
authorised  by  Lady  Meath  to  say  how  _ tar  that 
would  quite  carry  out  her  ideas,  but  I am  quite  certain 
she  would  consider  such  a proposal-. 

16383.  They  have  in  their  workhouses  more  than  the 
number  necessary? — If  you  take  them  as  males  ana 
females,  at’  that  time  there  were  thirty-two  females  ana 
thirty-three  males  in  the  two  Dublin  unions ; that 
would  just  cover  it  if  they  were  all  suitable,  but  they 
might  not  be  all  suitable  cases. 

16384.  They  are  all  classed  as  sane  epileptics  ?— Yes  , 
but  at  any  Tate,  considering  that  other  unions  would,  l 
think,  undoubtedly,  send  there,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  up  the  thirty. 

16385,  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  difficulty  would  be 
the  smallness  of  the  institution  as  the  cost  per  head 
would  be  higher  ?— It  is  an  experiment.  The 


idea  was  that  if  the  thing  was  once  proved  a success,  Maf  23j  ip04. 
and  that  it  could  be  conducted  at  a reasonable  cost ; 7s.  — 

a week  certainly  would  not  cover  the  cost ; the  lowest  Mr.  Charles 
estimate  we  ventured  to  put  before  any  one  is  11s.  or  Eason. 

12s.,  and  that  really  stops  one  from  carrying  it  out ; 
if  7s.  a week  would  pay  the  cost  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  starting  it. 

16386.  Chairman.— Have  you  got  an  estimate  tor 
the  working  of  your  home?— I will  give  you  the  figures 
of  the  National  Society  in  England.  What  happened 
at  Chalfont — in  1895,  the  average  number  was  twenty- 
four.  and  the  cost  for  each  was  £71 ; in  1898,  the 
average  number  had  risen  to  fifty-six,  and  the  average 
cost  dropped  to  £43  ; 1900,  the  average  number,  134, 
and  the  cost  £32.  No  doubt  all  these  English  institu- 
tions are  established  on  a more  expensive  scale  than 
would  be  necessary  in  this  country,  but  stiu  we  would 
riot  like  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  it  would  be  done  for 
such  a small  number  without  seeing  our  wav  for  Us.  or 
12s.  a week,  and  what  we  thought  was  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  asked  to  contribute  a sum  of  4s., 
the  same  as  they  do  at  present  for  lunatics  m asylums  ; 
that  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  if  that 

were  done . , _ , 

16387.  A grant  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury?— 

With  reference  to  that,  I would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  two  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tees have  recommended  such  a grant,  on  the  Cottage 
Home  Bill  and  the  report  on  Local  Taxation  in  Ire- 
land. That  committee  went  very  closely  into  the 
question  of  what  services  should  be  national  and  what 
local,  and  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land they  recommended  increased  grants  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  classes  that  are  permanently  sick  and 

^16388?"  Mr.  Murnaghan.— But  the  danger  is  that  if 
you  wait  until  you  get  the  contribution  from  the 
Treasury  you  are  keeping  back  the  great  reform  that 
you  think  so  necessary? — We  don’t  want  to  wan.  We 
urge  the  general  public  to  come  forward.  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  we  will  wait  for  that.  _ j 

16389.  Could  you  not,  in  conjunction  with  Lady 
Meath,  try  and  find  out  the  probable  cost  per  head  of 
a number  of  inmates,  say  up  to  100  or  150,  <®e  what 
that  would  be  likely  to  cost,  and  then  place  that  before 
the  Guardians  throughout  the  country  to  see  will  they 
help  vou?— That  is,  I think,  what  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  trying  to  stir  public  opinion, 
and  one  of  the  objects  of  asking  this  Commission  to 
consider  the  matter  was  that  we  might  have  at  our  baclc 
a definite  recommendation  that  such  a scheme  would 
have  their  approval.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  a 
home  that  was  established  under  conditions  approved 
of  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  management. 

16390.  Chairman.— What  would  be  considered  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  by  the  donor?— If  a volun- 
tary committee  would  come  forward  and  enter  into  the 
necessary  financial  obligations. 

16391.  Jointly  and  severally?— Yes,  I dont  want  to 

™16392"e That  would  be  rather  difficult  to  float,  would 
Xt  1639^DoToudthink  it  is  a practical  proposal?— We 

“lKMSIf>yra,®me  to  bodies  that  really  km 
material.  Here  these  people  have  the  sane  epileptics. 

There  are  plenty  of  sane  epileptics  outside  that,^°u^ 
be  glad  to  come  in,  too?-But  it  will  cost  more  than  at 
present.  We  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  for  7s. 

16395  7s  was  only  an  off-hand  opinion,  I am  sure, 
pS  round  the  table  on  a particular  day  ?_We  have 
not  nuite  found  that.  We  have  been  before  the  Guar- 
At  first  they  wanted  to  limit  it 

t0 16396.  Why  should  -there  be  any  committee  between 
the  local  body  and  the  insane  people?— If  we  could  stir 
up  the  local  bodies  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would 

tai6307.  Opposing  you  go  to  the  South  and  ^cutti 
Unions,  and  say : “ Gentlemen,  we  wffi  g 7 " * 
house  if  you  will  maintain  it  and  fill  ^wthsaneep^ 
leptics,”  do  you  think  you  would  be  refused  . Up  to 
the  present  we  really  did  think  we  would,  but  from 

h-  ton 


You  were  trying  for  something  you  would  not 
be  Ukely  iriget7-ThY  colt  of  maintaining  tte  inmates 
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Mar.  23. 1904.  w,°,u^  reduced  somewhat  by  the  work  they  would  be 
— ni  but  ^*at  eouies  into  the  accounts  both  of 

Mr.  Charles  Chalfont  and  those  other  places.  With  regard  to  the 
Eason.  impossibility  of  getting  voluntary  assistance,  it  should 

be  borne  in  mind  it  is  voluntary  persons  who  have 
established  it  in  other  countries,  and  I don’t  see  why 
the  charitable  resources  of  Ireland 

16400.  A definite  but  not  an  undefined  liability? — 
You  could  easily  keep  it  within  certain  limits.  You 
can  always  free  yourself  of  liability  by  saying  you 
would  be  obliged  to  close  the  home  if  you  could  not  get 
the  money. 

16401.  People  don’t  like  to  do  that?— I think  that 
embraces  all  I wanted  to  say  about  the  sane  epileptics 
at  the  present  moment. 

16402.  You  did  not  give  us  the  numbers  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  ? — 141  males  and  217  females. 

16403.  You  may  say,  roughly,  400  people? — That  was 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1901.  Now  1 would  like  to 
make  a few  remarks  on  the  question  of  children,  be- 
cause this  also  has  been  a matter  under  the  attention 
of  our  Association  ever  since  its  formation,  and  the 
first  thing  that  occurs  to  us  is  that  the  present  powers 
possessed  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  hardly  been 
utilised  as  fully  as  they  might  have  been,  and  we  fancy 
that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  passed  and  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  send  out  circulars  informing  the 
Boards  of  Guardians.  They  do  their  duty  no  doubt  in 
that  way,  but  the  circulars  are  put  away  and  get  for- 
gotten, and  they  deal  with  cases  afterwards,  quite 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  they  may  deal  with  them 
otherwise.  There  was  an  Act  in  1902  extending  the 
terms  of  the  Boarding-out  Order,  and  I doubt  very 
much  whether  the  Boards  of  Guardians  generally  have 
realised  the  powers  that  gives  to  them. 

16404.  My  impression  is  that  they  do.  It  is  a good 
many  people’s  interest  to  remind  them  of  it?— We 
notice  that  in  the  evidence  given  before  this  Commis- 
sion over  the  country,  statements  are  made  which 
show 

16405.  The  lady  inspectors  are  aware  of  it,  and 
wherever  they  go  they  keep  pumping  it  into  the  Guar- 
dians ? — Yes,  and  of  course  it  is  a new  Act  too  ; but  I 
would  suggest  that  perhaps  in  a short  time  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  ask  for  a return  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  sent  out  under  the  extended  clauses. 

16406.  You  mean  whose  stay  out  has  been  extended? 
—No,  but  who  have  been  sent  out  under  the  extension  j 
the  extension  enabled  them  to  deal  with  children  with 
whom  they  formerly  could  not. 

16407.  I thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  extension 
of  age,  not  the  extension  of  powers?— Then  the  chil- 
dren can  now  be  sent  to  any  school  certified  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  We  think  very  little  use 
has  been  made  of  that  power,  and  that  is  due  in  some 
cases,  we  strongly  believe,  to  the  power  of  vested  inte- 
rests on  the  Boards  ; that  is  the  great  difficulty  in  all 
these  changes.  The  main  difficulty  is  to  try  and  recon- 

16408.  Are  you  aware  of  many  schools  that  could  be 
certified  in  Ireland  under  that? — No;  there  are  not 
many,  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  children 
could  be  sent,  and  we  know  they  have  not  been  sent ; 
and  behind  that  we  believe  are  largely  the  vested  inte- 
rests of  the  schoolmaster  and  chaplain  in  having  a 
certain  number  of  children  still  remaining  in  the  work- 
house,  otherwise  their  services  might  be  more  or  less 
dispensed  with.  We  think  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
should  be  urged  to  make  use  of  these  establishments 
more. 

16409.  Rather  than  boarding  out? — No,  I don’t 
want  to  put  it  rather  than  boarding  out,  for  I think 
where  boarding  out  is  possible  it  is  a very  good  system, 
but  then  safeguards  must  be  adopted.  Now  I am  quite 
aware  that  there  are  provisions  made  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  children,  but  still  in  discussing  it  with  ordinary 
persons,  we  find  that  the  great  objection  is  that  a num- 
ler  of  people  have  it  in  their  minds  strongly  that  the 
children  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  sometimes  not  pro- 
perly looked  after,  and  they  invariably  tell  you  they 
faiow  of  cases  of  boarding-out  children  who  have  not 
been  properly  looked  after,  and  I believe  the  result  of 
the  inspection  by  the  ladies  appointed  by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  has  shown  already  that  in  times  past 
the  inspection  has  not  been  adequate.  I wish  to  give 
credit  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  fact  that  they  are  now  trying  to 
work  up  inspection  to  the  proper  standard.  I noticed 
recently  a correspondence  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  one  union,  which  showed  that  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  ladies  appointed,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  showed  that  they  completely  mis- 
understood the  nature  of  the  inspection  required  from 


the  ladies.  At  Loughrea  there  was  a Poor  T 
ference,  and  one  of  the  Guardians  «m- 

matter  there,  stated  quite  distinctly  they I*?,11,14 
Willing  to  have  it  carried  out,  but  rould  L?  dd  ** 
inspection  committees  ; therefore  board!  get  lhe 
always  be  limited  by  such  difficulties  and8lmnt  i®lU 
difficulties  would  be  removed  the  Board 
should  in  the  meantime  recognise  that  thev  hJ “ d?ans 
native  methods  of  dealing  with  them  y *“ave  a*t«r- 
16410.  Would  you  like  to  see  all  the  aiu 
moved  from  the  workhouse  ?— I am  quite  sur^nf/^ 
not  practical.  There  are  temporary  and  ^-ihat  a 
causes  of  poverty.  It  is  not  right  i/a  person  wT* 
to  be  temporarily  coming  to  the  union^ffthaf??* 
sons  child  should  be  permanently  taken  and  sent  tif/' 
industrial  school  and  boarded  out.  You  mwV  n 
distinction  between  t.mpor.rj  and  permanent 
certuni,  I would  adopt  the  boating . out 
possible,  but  then  it  is  not  possible:  fits!  of  ,U  ,1“ 
are  a number  of  children  who  are  not  , 

healthy  to  be  boarded  out,  who  require  certaKjS 

You  mean  they  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital? 
— WeU,  that  would  require  institution  treatment  of 
some  sort,  and  a foster  parent  will  only  take  a child 
that  it  likes,  and  they  won’t  be  willing  to  receive  J 
nary  work  18  ^ physlcally  stronS  «wugh  to  do  ordi- 
, 16412.  >ey  take  them  at  a very  early  age?— Yes 
but  you  have  children  ranging  from  one  to  fifteen  You 
have  a child  of  eleven  or  twelve  that  becomes  an 
orphan ; you  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  board  that 
child  out. 

16413.  You  then  would  look  forward  to  the  work- 
house  being  a necessary  asylum  for  a certain  number  of 
children?— No,  I think  other  institutions  should  as 
far  as  possible,  be  utilised.  Take  that  question  as  to 
the  Act  of  1899,  Section  3 of  the  Poor  Law  Act.  A child 
of  a parent  who  is  permanently  bed-ridden  or  disabled 
can,  under  the  recent  Act,  be  boarded  out ; but  I would 
like  a child  who  comes  under  the  second  section,  the 
child  of  vicious  parents.  I would  like  that  child  to  be 
boarded  out,  but  I would  also  give  the  Guardians  power 
to  send  that  child  to  an  industrial  school.  I would 
urge  strongly  that  the  Treasury  grant  should  be  given 
to  children  sent  to  the  industrial  school  under  that 
clause.  I would  say,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
payments,  wherever  you  have  a matter  that  is  the  inte- 
rest of  the  whole  country  and  not  of  a particular 
locality,  that  should  be  a national  charge  by  a sort  of 
county  rating,  a national  poor  rate;  that  the  children 
should  be  recognised  as  not  liable  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
locality  in  which  they  happen  to  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Poor  Law,  but  they  are  a national  interest. 

16414.  Mr.  Muhnaghan. — Would  not  that  be  encou- 
raging institutional  life? — No,  because  I would  give 
the  Guardians  the  alternative. 

16415.  You  would  be  offering  the  bonus  on  one  side 
and  nothing  on  the  other.  Would  not  that  be  giving 
encouragement  to  institutional  life  in  opposition  to 
home  life? — I think  not.  I think  the  Guardians  pay 
2s.  or  3s.  for  the  boarding  out  of  children.  Now  if 
they  are  sent  to  an  industrial  school  they  will  have  id 
pay  4s.  or  5s.  ; they  won’t  save  anything  by  sending  to 
an  industrial  school.  But  then  there  is  no  one  system 
which  will  deal  with  all  the  cases.  A child  may  be 
already  of  such  an  age  with  its  vicious  propensities 
that  it  ought  to  go  to  an  industrial  school.  It  is  a 
mere  accident  that  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
through  the  Poor  Law  instead  of  through  the  police, 
that  it  is  sent  to  the  workhouse.  You  cannot  board  out 
a child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  ; at  least  you  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  foster  parents  to  take  a child  with 
perhaps  a city  taint  upon  it,  that  has  contracted  evil 
habits.  These  children  require  to  be  sent  to  such  in- 
stitutions on  the  same  ground  that  they  would  be  sent 
from  the  police  court  at  the  present  time ; but  I would 
enlarge  the  opportunities  for  the  Guardians  to  deal 
with  the  children  as  widely  as  possible,  and  throwing 
the  onus  on  the  Guardians  to  study  the  cases,  and  con- 
sider what  is  best  in  each  case,  and  throwing  the  onus 
upon  the  intelligent  public  to  interest  themselves  in  it, 
and  see  that  the  Guardians  do  their  duty  in  these 
matters.  The  whole  thing  is  one  that  depends  largely 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  benevolent  public— greater 
co-operation  than  in  the  past  between  the  voluntary  ana 
State  agencies'.  Then  I would  allow  children  to  be  sent 
by  Boards  of  Guardians,  for  unions  to  combine ; even 
supposing  you  were  not  able  to  carry  out  amalgamation, 
and  the  Guardians  decided  they  ought'  to  retain  cni  - 
dren  in  their  schools,  I don’t  see  why  children  s“°” 
not  be  brought  together  into  one  union  and  be  paid  i 
by  the  union  that  sends  them. 
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16416.  Chairman. — That  is  the  system  which  exists 
at  Glin  and  Trim  ? — Not  necessarily.  There  are  three 
things  the  Board  of  Guardians  can  do— they  can  estab- 
lish a sp.cial  place  for  children  within  their  own  con- 
trol as  at  Cabra ; they  can  combine  and  establish  an 
entire  institution,  but  they  can  also  send  the  children 
to  one  of  the  existing  institutions,  where  they  could 
undertake  to  look  after  the  children  better,  on  the  same 
idea  that  is  being  thought  of  in  connection  with  luna- 
tics two  or  three  unions  combining,  and  under  the  new 
arrangement  there  will  be  a proper  provision  made,  say 
in  one  workhouse,  and  from  the  other  workhouses  chil- 
dren can  be  sent  to  that  place,  and  the  unions  sending 
them  would  pay  a contribution.  The  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  there  are  thirty-five  unions  where 
the  inmates  are  less  than  100  shows  that  you  cannot 
give  special  treatment  for  all  classes  in  every  work- 
house,  and  when  the  benevolent  public  urge  that  special 
treatment  should  be  given  to  those  classes,  they  should 
recognise  that  there  is  no  use  suggesting  a thing  and 
then  not  assenting  to  the  only  method  by  which  tire 
proposal  can  be  carried. 

16417.  Then  you  have  the  ordinary  workhouse  school, 
von  have  a school  separate  from  the  workhouse,  as  at 
Gabra,  you  have  another  school,  such  as  Trim  and 
Glin  and  have  you  a fourth  school  ? — No ; there  would 
be  very  great  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  amal- 
gamation. I hope  something  will  come  of  it,  but  what 
I want  to  suggest  is,  that  in  the  meantime  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  could  improve  things  by  combining 
among  themselves  ; the  aged,  and  infirm,  and  chronic 
sick  could  be  sent  from  one  workhouse  to  another  work- 
house,  where  arrangements  could  definitely  be  made  ; if 
they  did  not  see  their  way  to  amalgamation  straight 
away,  if  such  an  interchange  of  tne  various  classes 
could  take  place,  it  would  lead  to  a considerable  im- 
provement in  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 

16418.  We  have  three  schools  at  present.  You  also 
refer  to  the  certified  school  and  the  industrial  school 
as  regards  permanent  children.  Is  there  any  other 
idea  you  had  as  regards  children  ? — I don't  think  there 
is  anything  else  to  suggest,  but  there  is  this  to  be  said 
about  children  further,  that  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  means  of  training  these  workhouse  girls  before 
they  actually  leave  the  workhouse.  This  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a certified  school,  a home  where  girls 
could  be  sent  from  the  workhouse  and  receive  an  in- 
dustrial training  ; it  has  been  mentioned  several  times. 
Miss  Burton  mentioned  it  in  her  paper  in  connection 
with  the  Local  Government  Association,  and  some 
efforts  have  been  made  in  Dublin  recently  to  start  such 
a home  in  which  girls  could  receive  training  as 

16419.  Domestic  servants,  dressmakers? — I don’t 
know  what  form  of  training  they  would  adopt. 

16420.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  such  a home 
should  be  opened  by  the  Guardians,  or  how? — Again, 
probably  by  voluntary  effort,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  hope  that  the  Guardians  would  send  the  children 
there.  Then  there  is  a very  important  matter  in  con- 
nection with  these  girls,  and  that  is  looking  after  them 
and  the  children  generally  after  they  passed  beyond  the 
workhouse  age.  I don’t  know  whether  any  effort  is 
made  to  trace  their  after-career. 

16421.  Yes,  at  some  of  the  schools  I am  aware  they 
do.  I cannot  say  whether  it  is  universal.  They  take 
what  steps  they  can  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  children 
afterwards? — I think  the  general  public  don’t  under- 
stand the  importance  of  trying  to  help  the  Guardians 
in  that  matter.  I believe  a great  deal  could  be  done 
if  the  Guardians  would  encourage  the  assistance  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  their  work  in  various  ways,  and 
one  is  what  Miss  Welply  mentioned,  that  there  should 
be  a committee  of  ladies,  who  would  undertake  to  visit 
the  girls  in  situations,  and  see  that  they  are  looked 
after.  The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants  does  that  work  for  England  with  good 
results.  And  another  suggestion  was  that  the  inspec- 
tors under  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  do  the  same 
work  in  looking  after  the  children. 

16422.  That  might  be  a drawback.  Supposing  a girl 
was  well-conducted,  she  would  not  be  anxious  to  have 
that  link  with  her  past?— If  it  was  a lady  who  visited 
her  it  would  not  be  a link  with  the  past.  I quite  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pre- 
vent— 

16423.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — I may  remark  that  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  as  to  the  after-career  of  these 
girls  has  been  altogether  in  favour  of  the  boarding-out 
system.'  Girls  raised  in  institutions  have  not  turned  out, 
it  seems,  so  well  as  those  who  have  been  boarded  out  ? — 
I am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  because  it  confirms  my 
opinion  very  much.  I have  one  or  two  remarks  to 
make  on  the  general  question  of  amalgamation.  Amal- 


gamation would  tend,  of  course,  to  raise  the  question  ]/ar  23 

of  out-door  relief.  It  would  be  necessary,  if  unions  ' ' L 

were  dissolved,  to  retain  some  local  management.  The  Mr.  Charles 
medical  relief  would  still  have  to  be  administered  Eason, 
locally  through  the  dispensary  doctor.  Formerly  there 
were  dispensary  committees  on  which  persons  other 
than  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  used  to  act, 
and  it  would  be  a very  valuable  thing  if  those  com- 
mittees were  restored. 

16424.  Chairman. — For  poor  relief  purposes  ?— Yes  ; 
they  could  certainly  extend  it  to  the  supervision  of 
out-door  relief.  If  increased  powers  were  given  for 
out-door  relief  in  these  districts,  it  should  be  granted, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  such  a dispensary  com- 
mittee. 

16425.  What  would  you  expect  would  be  the  effect 
on  out-door  relief  expenditure  by  that  ? — I don’t  like 
myself  the  enlargement  of  out-door  relief.  I believe 
very  strongly  it  should  be  restricted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  so  liable  to  abuse. 

16426.  Do  you  think  if  you  put  a number  of  people 
to  look  after  it  they  won’t  be  interviewed  very  much 
by  poor  people,  and  the  result  be  an  increase  ? — Every 
system  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  mistakes,  and  errors. 

We  are  all  human  beings,  and  our  officials  are  liable 
to  error,  and  no  possible  change  of  system  will  elimi- 
nate that  factor  from  the  arrangements ; and  the  way 
I would  say  is  this,  to  try  and  educate  the  public  ; let 
them  feel  that  unless  they  will  take  pains  and  trouble 
to  sacrifice  a little  of  their  time  in  giving  attention  to 
these  matters,  you  cannot  maintain  a high  standard 
among  the  officials,  the  doctors,  or  anybody  else.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  distribution  of  the  relief  tickets 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  licensed  trade.  The  ex- 
cuse is  that  nobody  else  can  be  got  to  trouble  themselves 
about  it.  The  whole  difficulty  is  that  respectable 
people  won’t  take  the  trouble  to  distribute  the  tickets. 

Apart  from  that  everybody  would  agree  that  it  would 
be  very  much  better  that  the  licensed  traders  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  relief 
tickets. 

16427.  Where  they  do  act  as  distributors  it  is  gene- 
rally in  the  case  of  country  stores,  where  the  same  man 
sells  everything  ? — Even  in  country  places  I should  hope 
there  would  be  traders  who  are  unconnected  with  the 
licensed  trade.  In  a city  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
whatever. 

16428.  Where  the  licensed  trader  happened  to  be  a 
Guardian? — It  is  not  restricted  to  Guardians. 

16429.  Wardens  and  Guardians  now? — Is  not  the 
appointment  of  wardens  in  the  hands  of 

16430.  It  is  practically  clergymen.  Are  you  alto- 
gether on  dispensary  tickets  ? — At  the  present  moment. 

16431.  Because  that  is  outside  our  function? — It  is 
only  as  part  of  the  medical  relief.  When  you  consider 
the  dissolution  of  a workhouse  you  disarrange  the  pre- 
sent system.  I was  thinking  partly  of  my  own  experi- 
ence when  I acted  for  a short  time  on  a dispensary 
committee.  I had  a book  of  tickets,  but  practically  no- 
one  came  to  me  for  them. 

16432.  You  were  in  town  ? — I was  in  Dalkey,  and; 
there  no  doubt  the  local  trader  was  a most  respectable- 
man,  but  still  I think  the  system  is  objectionable.  I 
am  quite  sure  if  other  traders  in  the  town  would  act. 
on  the  dispensary  committee  and  get  the  tickets,  it. 
would  be  very  much  better  for  the  poor  people. 

16433.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Are  you  still  on  the  ques- 
tion of  out-door  relief? — I don’t  think  I have  anything - 
more  to  say.  If  out-door  relief  were  granted  locally,  it  is- 
clear  that  a person  who  might  be  sent  into  the  work- 
house  when  the  workhouse  was  on  the  spot  would  be  given; 
out-door  relief  if  sending  him  to  a workhouse  meant 
sending  him  a great  distanqe  away,  and  if  that  were 
done  I would  suggest  it  should  only  be  done  under  an 
efficient  local  committee,  who  would  superintend  the 
distribution  and  see  that  only  suitable  people  got  it. 

16434.  It  is  an  economical  method  of  giving  help  if 
properly  safeguarded  ? — I believe  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  safeguard  it.  Then  with  regard  to  tramps 
and  persons  of  that  character. 

16435.  Chairman.— You  have  seen  the  recent  Bill? — 

I have  heard  of  it',  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
labour  colonies.  I would  be  inclined  to  suggest  we 
should  go  slow  in  that  matter,  and  rather  walk  behind 
England.  I think  the  present  powers  in  Ireland  ought 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  English  powers,  the  increased 
powers  of  detention,  and  I would  hope  that'  one  of  the 
results  of  this  Commission  would  be  that  the  Board  of 
Guardians  would  in  some  cases  see  that  they  are  not 
using  their  present  powers  with  regard  to  tramps.  The 
methods  adopted  vary  very  largely  in  different  unionn, 
and  on  that  point  I would  like  to  make  this  suggestion, 
that  a great  mass  of  evidence  is  being  taken,  and  if 
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, g0 . that  evidence  is  not  published  until  the  whole  Inquiry  mothers.  I favour  the  idea  of  a mother  of  a first  vi 

' ar' 1 ' closes  we  shall  have  volumes  of  such  dimensions  that  being  looked  after,  apart  from  the  general  inm  t C u 

Mr.  Charles  nobody  will  wade  through  them  ; it  would  not  only  female  assistants  in  homes  ; and  you  must  rem’k- 

Rason.  assist,  but  the  evidence  would  be  more  readable  in  in  your  anxiety  to  look  after  the  children  to 

small  volumes,  and  it  would  help  the  work  of  the  Com-  careful  not  to  increase  the  evil.  ’ M vet7 

mission  very  much,  because  the  evidence  already  taken  16444.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  cause 
would  be  a guide  to  other  localities  not  yet  visited,  lapses  ? — There  is  great  danger  of  it,  undoubtedly™016 

showing  them  what  sort  of  questions  they  would  have  1644S.  By  treating  first  offenders?— I don’t  m 
to  face,  and  what  subjects  to  consider.  We  ourselves,  first  offenders ; but  if  the  idea  was  that  all  the child^1 

in  endeavouring  to  stimulate  public  opinion,  would  be  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  workhouse  and  renit 

very  much  helped  if  this  evidence  was  published,  be-  from  their  parents.  At  present  I believe  childrens 
cause  to  see  the  reports  in  the  local  papers  is  most  difli-  retained  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  mothers  go  out  i° 

cult.  I have  got  some  myself  with  a great  deal  of  the  hope  that  they  may  live  a more  respectable  life" 

trouble.  well,  I am  not  prepared  to  give  an  instance.  ’ 

16436.  Mr.  Muunaghan. — You  think  the  vagrancy  16446.  It  may  be  an  individual  case?— Then  I would 

laws  as  they  are  at  present  in  England  would  be  suffi-  like  to  say  a word  on  the  question  of  the  rating.  RV 

cient  for  this  country  ? — I don’t  say  sufficient,  but  as  all  know  that  Dublin  suffers  from  the  absence  of  a law 

regards  tramps  the  question  is  so  difficult,  and  the  of  settlement  for  Ireland.  I am  not  suggesting  that 

question  of  labour  colonies  so  difficult,  that  I think  we  the  English  law  of  settlement  should  be"  adopted  for 

might  wait  a little  until  we  saw  what  method  was  Ireland,  but  I would  like  to  recall  the  Commission  to 

adopted  in  England,  and  then  follow  their  example.  suggestions  made  something  like  thirty-five  or  forty 

16437.  The  experiment  has  already  been  in  existence  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Handcock  in  relation  to  settle- 

in  England  for  some  time? — I have  noticed  that  the  ment.  His  suggestion  was  that  a limit  of  fourteen 

London  unions  do  combine  to  a certain  extent  for  the  year's 

able-bodied,  but  is  there  the  same  power  in  this  coun-  16447.  Was  that  by  a pamphlet? — A paper  before 
try  ? We  know  that  in  England  the  Local  Government  the  Statistical  Society,  that  fourteen  years  should  be 

Board  can  authorise  a great  deal  more  than  they  can  established  as  a complete  basis  of  chargeability,  and 

here.  They  have  greater  power  under  General  Orders  for  shorter  periods  chargeability  should  be  complete  for 

in  England  than  they  have  here.  Here  I don’t  sup-  a different  union,  without  actually  moving  the  patient 

pose  the  two  unions  in  Dublin  could  meet  together  in  from  one  place  to  another,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  very 

reference  to  the  able-bodied  without  legislation.  great  evil  that  Dublin  suffers  under  from  lunatics  being 

16438.  Supposing  we  have  legislation  in  regard  sent,  for  instance,  to  Richmond  Asylum,  simply  be- 

to  these  matters  ? — I would  give  power  certainly  to  the  cause  they  happen  to  become  chargeable  in  Dublin;  to 

unions  to  combine  and  treat  the  able-bodied  any  way  a certain  extent  they  get  relief  from  the  Treasury 

-they  thought  fit.  grant,  but  lunatics  should  be  a national  charge.  If 

16439.  Chairman. — You  have  noticed  from  some  of  there  were  any  idea  of  extending  out-door  relief,  I 

the  reports  in  the  local  papers  that  you  have  referred  favour  going  Sack  to  the  system  of  electoral  division 

to  what  the  evidence  has  been  about  tramps.  There  is  rating  for  out-door  relief  purposes,  because  it  is  so 

a good  deal  of  local  anxiety  to  have  the  present  system  essential  that  the  representatives  of  the  locality  should 

changed? — Yes  ; but  then  I have  also  noticed  state-  be  made  to  feel  that  if  they  are  indulgent  in  granting 

meats  from  persons  that  the  present  powers  were  not  used.  out-door  relief  they  will  suffer  themselves.  In  theory 

16440.  What  would  you  call  the  present  powers? — I would  rather  extend  the  area  of  chargeability,  bntif 

They  appear  to  have  considerable  liberty,  and  there  are  out-door  relief  was  relaxed  at  all,  they  should  go  back 

differences  as  to  the  amount  of  labour  and  the  hours  to  the  former  system.  With  regard  to  amalgamation 

of  coming  in.  One  union  won’t  keep  them  in  on  Sun-  in  Dublin,  I have  not  considered  that  specially,  but  I 

day,  another  won’t  take  them  in  except  on  Saturday  would  rather  like  to  see  it  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 

night.  Local  Government  Board  that  it  would  lead  to  greater 

16441.  Any  of  these  people  can  take  their  discharge  efficiency.  There  are  certain  directions  in  which  it 

on  three  hours’  notice? — I would  certainly  suggest  the  would  ; it'  would  be  a great  thing  to  have  the  rates  more 

English  law  should  be  adopted  to  give  power  to  control  uniform,  but  I see  very  great  difficulties  in  carrying  it 

that.  out. 

16442.  There  are  a large  number  of  people  living  in  16448.  What  difficulty,  now,  do  you  see  in  carrying 
Ireland  habitually  going  about  from  union  to  union,  it  out  ?— The  inmates  of  the  two  unions  are  a very  large 

some  on  carts  and  some  on  foot?— The  general  public  number  to  look  after,  and  if  you  attempt  to  deal  with 

must  remember  this,  that  if  we  are  going  to  put  a all  the  cases  you  cannot  have  them  all  properly  inquired 

•greater  control  over  these  individuals,  it  must  ho  a into.  Yesterday  there  was  some  question  about  making 

greater  police  control.  I don’t  say  that  that  is  an  <™e  workhouse  for  males  and  the  other  for  females; 

objection,  but  we  must  recognise  that  they  will  be  re-  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  I would  not  care  to 

quired  to  verify  their  statements,  which  will  mean  commit  myself  until  you  had  the  whole  thing  before 

something  like  the  German  system,  of  a regular  pass  you.  I would  have  no  objection  to  it  as  a ratepayer, 

to  certify  where  they  slept  the  last  night,  and  unless  certainly— a ratepayer,  together  with  my  family  in 

they  are  able  to  account  for  themselves  they  must  be  both  unions,  our  large  business  interests  are,  of  course, 

made  liable  to  police  procedure.  If  we  are  to  have  clas-  iu  the  North  Dublin  Union,  but  we  have  business  pre- 

sification  according  to  merit,  people  will  have  to  be  mises  also  on  the  South  side.  I quite  think  the  enl 

prepared  to  verify  their  statements,  and  have  their  his-  of  a sort  of  competition  among  the  unions  relieving 

tory  recorded  and  brought.' to  light.  We  know  from  the  casuals  and  ins-and-outs  is  a thing  that  should  be 

Charity  Organisation  how  difficult  it  is,  and  how  people  checked,  but  I should  have  thought  it  could  have  teen 

resent  anything  like  inquiry.  But  with  regard  to  checked  without  amalgamation.  I want  to  support  tne 

tramps,  there  is  one  question  in  connection  with  taking  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Haslam,  that  there  should  be 

children  from  parents  who  are  unfit  to  have  control  of  a lady  inspector  under  the  Local  Government  Board, 

them.  I think  the  utmost  catttion  should  be  exercised  • Mrs.  Haslam.— One ! . . . 

in  any  such  procedure,  both  as  regards  the  tramps  and  Witness. — Yon  must  begin  with  one,  certainly; 

the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  in  the  workhouse.  considering  that  women  and  children  form  such  a large 

In  the  first  place,  an  effort'  should  be  made  to  carry  element  in  the  Poor  Law,  I do  think  that  a lady  • 

out  the  reform  urged  by  Mr.  Rodden,  of  Belfast,  to  spector  should  be  appointed,  and  also  it  should  be  con- 
make  the  putative  father  liable  as  he  is  in  England.  sidered  in  the  large  workhouse  hospitals,  where  you 
That  would  prevent  a number  of  cases  coming  on  to  have  several  doctors,  that  one  should  be  a lady  ao  • 

the  Poor  Law  at  all,  and  as  prevention  is  always  better  And  then  there  is  another  small  matter ; althougi 

than  cure,  I think  that  measure  should  certainly  he  is  a small  matter  it  should  not  be  overlooked.  i 

adopted.  proposed  by  the  Irish  Workhouse  Association  tnat 

16443.  An  assimilation  of  the  bastardy  law  in  both  waited  on  Mr.  Wyndham,  that  is  that  the  Boar  o 
countries  ? — Yes  ; we  recognise  that  those  are  exceed-  Guardians  should  have  power  to  meet  in  coniere 
ingly  difficult  questions,  and  at  present  we  have  not  pay  the  expense  of  such  conference,  so  that  they  b 

touched  them  at  all,  but  we  certainly  think  a strong  interchange  ideas,  and  I am  sure  a great  unprovem 

effort  should  be  made  not  to  take  the  children  from  the  might  come  from  such  an  interchange. 


Mr.  T.  0. 
Harrington. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Harrington,  Barrister-at-Law,  m.p.,  Ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  examined. 


I did  not  prepare  any  notes  to  send  you,  because  I 
thought  you  might  ask  me  questions.  I really  have  not 
very  much  time  to  prepare  notes,  but  I think  I am  con- 
versant with  most  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  touched 
on  by  your  Inquiry. 


16449.  Chairman.— The  main  question  that_  a5«* 
Dublin  city  is  the  question  of  how  many  unions  o g 
to  be  in  the  cify  and  county  ? — I have  prepared  s 
figures  on  that,  but  if  there  are  any  questions  ma* 
suggest  themselves  to  you,  I shall  not.  in  the  leas 
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nlain  o £ your  asking  me.  I desire  first  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
- unions,  or,  at  least,  an  assimiliation  of  the  rates 
f ^ whole  district.  In  London,  you  are  aware,  since 
1869  the  rates  of  all  the  different  unions  have  been 
amalgamated— they  are  pooled. 

16450.  To  some  extent,  the  metropolitan  part? — 
They  are  all  pooled,  and  the  excess  in  one  district  goes 
to  the  relief  of  the  poorer  district.  The  absence  of  that 
in  Dublin  causes  some  curious  anomalies,  and  leads  to 
bad  administration  between  the  unions,  that  is  the 
absence  of  all  care  in  the  admission  of  persons  to  the 
unions.  If  they  get  the  idea  in  their  mind  that  they 
are  treated  better  in  the  North  than  in  the  South  Dub- 
lin Union,  they  leave  the  South  Dublin  Union  and 
sleep  one  night  on  the  north  side,  and  then  they  are  in 
the  North  Union. 

16451.  Or  if  they  find  the  dietary  a little  mono- 
tonous in  the  North  they  will  go  to  the  South  for 
change? — Yes.  First  of  all  they  are  a very  undesirable 
class  of  persons  in  a union,  and  very  unmanageable, 
and  neither  Board  of  Guardians  really  has  any  proper 
control  or  supervision  over  them  ; the  moment  they  be- 
come troublesome  they  are  back  to  the  other  union 
again.  The  strongest  argument  for  amalgamation  is 
on  the  question  of  the  valuation  of  the  unions.  The 
poorer  portion  of  the  city  is  by  far  on  the  northern 
side ; the  valuation  is  going  down  every  year ; a num- 
ber of  houses  have  been  re-valued ; the  valuation  has 
been  decreased,  and  a great  deal  of  property  on  the 
northern  side  is  going  into  tenements.  The  other  side 
is  not  only  a richer  district  as  far  as  the  city  is  con- 
cerned, but  has  a rich  country  district,  the  two  wealthy 
townships  of  Pembroke  and  Rathmines,  and  a large 
rural  district,  and  the  result  is  that  the  South  Dublin 
Union  has  a total  valuation  of  £792,045. 

16452.  It  is  up  this  year  to  £841,000  ? — I am  taking 
last  year  ; and  the  total  valuation  of  the  North  Union 
is  £466,083,  so  that  you  have  a difference  of  practically 
70  per  cent.  The  difference  between  the  actual  inmates 
of  the  unions  is  only  something  like  31  per  cent., 
whereas  the  difference  between  the  valuations  is  70  per 
cent. 

16453.  I suppose  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  North 
supports  some  of  the  poor  of  the  South,  and  the  South 
some  of  the  poor  of  the  North  ? — Undoubtedly  you  can- 
not take  the  inmates  as  a test,  but  the  unfairness  of 
the  present  system  is  that  you  have  so  large  a valuation 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  a smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  a 
man  living  on  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey  and  one 
living  on  the  north  should  be  paying  a different  poor 
rate.  Then,  so  far  as  the  administrations  of  the  unions 
are  concerned,  it  would  lead  to  great  economy.  In  my 
judgment  the  amalgamation  would  be  more  economical 
than  pooling  rates.  . When  they  are  both  administered 
differently  we  have  a much  larger  staff  of  officers 
than  would  be  required  if  we  had  to  administer  them 
both  together.  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  idea  of 
having  one  of  the  unions  entirely  for  females.  In  the 
management  of  that  union  you  should  have  a larger 
proportion  of  female  Guardians.  Naturally  the  public 
themselves  would  see  the  necessity  of  giving  over  the 
management  of  the  union  largely  to  the  female  Guar- 
dians, because  they  very  rarely  interfere  with  the  male 
portion  of  the  union ; where  they  are  Guardians  their 
efforts  are  directed  towards  the  woman’s  portion  of  the 
union.  If  you  have  one  of  those  unions  devoted 
entirely  to  females,  you  could  reduce  the  staff  almost 
by  50  per  cent. 

16454.  Considerably? — In  each  union  you  require  a 
mwi  to  help  the  matron,  and  a great  deal  of  it  is  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  inmates  apart.  Then  at  the 
same  time  this  transition  from  one  union  to  another 
would  be  stopped  ; then  the  cost  of  advertising,  account- 
keeping, clerkship,  and  all  those  would  be  largely  eco- 
nomised, and  in  the  management  of  the  children  it 
would  lead  to  further  economy. 

16455.  You  would  have  two  sets  of  books  ? — Yes,  but 
one  could  be  managed  much  cheaper  than  the  other ; 
you  would  only  require  one  clerk  to  supervise  the  two 
accounts. 

16456.  You  would  have  one  set  of  clerk's  books  and 
two  set  of  house  books  ? — In  the  management  of  chil- 
?ren  would  also  be  very  useful,  because  you  could 
k°ys  °f  the  two  unions  treated  m one  in- 
titution  and  all  the  girls  in  another  institution,  sup- 
posing that  the  treatment  of  children  remained  as  it  is. 
t am  not  quite  in  favour  of  the  present  system,  the 
versifiBd  form  of  treating  children.  You  should  not 
ve  boarded-out  children  and  a school  in  Alie  work- 
ouse  at  the  same  time  for  the  children,  either  one  or 
the  other. 


16457.  On  the  question  of  amalgamation,  are  you  in  ilar  23  1904. 
favour  of  amalgamation  pure  and  simple  ? — I am  in  ’ — L 

favour  of  amalgamation,  pure  and  simple,  and  I con-  Mr.  T.  C. 
sider  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for  proper  uniformity  Harrington, 
of  rating. 

16458.  You  could  not  have  uniformity  of  rating 
without  amalgamation  ? — You  could  not  under  the  pre- 
sent Act. 

16459.  But  I mean  under  any  circumstances? — You 
have  it  in  London  by  means  of  pooling. 

16460.  You  would  only  have  two  unions  here  to  pool  ? 

— That  is  so. 

16461.  It  would  assume  a different  appearance  here  ? 

— I also  believe,  so  far  as  the  management'  of  the  union 
is  concerned,  there  should  be  some  supervision  by  the 
local  authority  over  the  expenditure  of  the  union.  I 
will  take  the  case  of  the  Corporation.  We  are  pre- 
sented by  the  two  unions  with  a budget  every  year.  We 
cannot  say  a word  about  it.  For  the  south  side  the 
demand  on  the  Corporation  is  £44,760,  for  the  north 
side,  £53,597 ; that  just  shows  you  immediately  that 
we  have  a larger  proportion  of  the  poor  on  the  north 
side  than  on  the  south,  consequently  the  poor  rate 
becomes  higher  on  the  north  side.  Why,  if  the  pro- 
portion is  larger  and  the  proportion  of  population  to 
contribute  is  smaller  and  poorer,  why  should  it  have 
the  heavier  burden  ; it  is  a perfect  anomaly.  We  have 
no  power  in  the  Corporation  of  revising  any  one  of 
those  figures.  I am  a member  of  the  North  Dublin 
Union  as  well  as  of  the  Corporation,  so  I speak  in  the 
dual  capacity.  The  Local  Government  Board  can  look 
into  any'  question  of  extravagance,  but  the  Corporation 
has  to  strike  the  rate ; they  have  no  discretion,  and 
they  cannot  do  as  we  do  with  our  own  committees. 

When  we  are  presented  by  them  with  a demand,  we 
often  say : “ We  won’t  give  you  that  money,”  or  tell 
them  to  postpone  the  works  for  another  year.  We 
cannot  .do  that  in  the  case  of  the  unions.  And  now 
the  difficulty  is  the  greater  because  they  are  not  held 
responsible  by  the  public  for  the  expenditure.  If  the 
poor  rate  is  larger  nobody  thinks  of  blaming  the  Board 
of  Guardians  for  it,  but  they  look  to  the  Corporation. 

16462.  Don’t  they  look  on  you  as  merely  collectors  ? — 

Not  only  are  we  collectors  now,  but  we  give  this  sum 
to  them  the  very  moment  they  make  the  demand,  and 
the  result  is  the  public  look  to  us  as  the  administrators 
of  it,  and  all  the  criticism  comes  on  us,  some  of  which 
we  deserve  and  some  of  which  we  do  not. 

16463.  In  Belfast  there  was  an  idea  put  forward 
that  the  unions  should  be  coterminous  with  the  county 
borough  ? — That  is  a very  good  plan. 

16464.  They  have  no  townships,  of  course? — In  that 
case  you  would  have  only  the  one  union,  but  here  the 
question  would  be  subject  to  continual  change  if  there- 
was  any  question  of  the  extension  of  boundaries,  but. 
in  reality  our  townships  are  portion  of  the  city ; only 
the  canal  separates  them,  and  if  you  had  separate- 
unions  the  poor  belonging  to  Rathmines  would  be  sure 
to  be  picked  up  within  the  municipal  boundary. 

16465.  The  reason  they  made  the  suggestion  in  Bel- 
fast is  because  the  city  is  extended  out  into  the  coun- 
try?— Yes,  if  Dublin  was  the  same  I would  have  the- 
whole  thing  one  union.  If  you  had  Pembroke  and 
Rathmines  portion  of  North,  Dublin  County  might 
well  go  into  Balrothery,  and  portion  of  South  Dublin 
Rural  District  might  very  well  go  into  Ratlidown  ; hut 
you  should  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  townships  so  as  to  include  building  ground.  That 
is  all  I intended  to  say  on  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion. 

16466.  The  only  thing  I did  not  quite  see  was  how 
any  arrangement  could  be  made  for  even  rating  without 
amalgamation.  That'  is  still  not  quite  clear  to  me. 

If  you  have  two  Boards  of  Guardians,  one  spending 
profusely  and  the  other  carefully,  you  will  have  a good 
deal  of  difficulty,  and  you  will  have  people  very  free  in 
incurring  expenditure  on  one  side,  because  they  know 
it  comes  off  the  other  side? — You  can  simplify  it  if  you 
have  an  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  expendi- 
ture in  both  unions  should  be  reviewed  by _ the  contri- 
buting authorities,  and  that  they  would  treat  the  two 
unions  alike. 

16467.  If  you  came  to  work  it  out  in  practice  I must 
say  I see  tremendous  difficulties? — Of  course  there  are 
a great  deal  of  difficulties.  The  only  way  I can  sug- 
gest to  you  is  the  pooling  of  it,  as  is  done  by  the  Metro- 
politan Act. 

16468.  That  would  work  out  in  South  Dublin  pay- 
ing so  much  a year  to  North.  Dublin  as  a contribution- 
in-aid  ? — Yes. 

16469.  Then  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  eco- 
nomy ? — Of  course  that  is  .the  difficulty-  about  it.  There 
is  no  inducement  to  economy  in  London  except  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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Mar.  2?  1904.  16470.  They  are  powerless  in  matters  of  that  sort  ? — 

— ’ Amalgamation  pure  and  simple  I am  in  favour  of,  and 

Mr.  T.  C.  a diminution  ol  course  in  the  governing  bodies,  because 
Harrington.  the  governing  bodies  are  so  large  you  cannot  amalga- 
mate them.  I would  suggest  to  strike  out  half  the 
representatives  of  each,  the  Board  is  too  large. 

16471.  The  new  body  ought  not  to  be  larger  than 
either  of  the  existing  bodies?— ‘Certainly  not.  I was 
going  to  say  a few  words  on  the  question  of  out-door 
relief.  The  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin  Union 
prepared  a statement  of  tlieir  views  on  that  subject. 

16472.  Your  out-door  relief  is  administered  in  kind? 
— Yes,  and  very  largely  from  the  union  itself,  except 
in  the  rural  districts.  I would  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  more  discretion  to  the  Guardians  in  the  distribution 
of  out-door  relief  for  purely  temporary  distress.  A 
great  deal  of  the  pauperism  in  Dublin  is  produced  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  homes  during  periods  of  want  of 
employment,  or  in  very  harsh  weather.  This  winter 
we  had  a large  number  of  people  who  were  out  of  work  ; 
many  of  the  large  factories  in  the  city,  through  dulness 
of  trade,  suspended  portion  of  their  hands.  They 
worked  the  whole  time  in  Dublin,  but  with  a 
diminished  staff,  and  the  result  was  some  of  our 
greatest  concerns  reduced  their  hands,  and  that  led  to 
distress.  We  tried  in  the  Corporation  to  meet  it,  to 
some  extent,  by  opening  up  works  we  would  have  to 
do  in  the  year  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  of  course  it 
is  a bad  system  ana  liable  to  abuse ; but  in  a case  of 
that  kind  I would  suggest  the  Guardians  should  have 
more  power  to  give  temporary  relief,  but  that  that 
relief  should  stop  automatically  after  a certain  period. 
I would  say  temporary  relief  for  a month,  and  it 
should  cease  automatically  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  come  specially  again  under  review,  so  that  every 
case  would  have  to  come  definitely  before  the  Board  for 
review. 

16473.  Mr.  Monaghan. — That  exists  in  practice 
already  ? — Which  branch  of  it  coming  up  for  review  ? 

16474.  Yes  ? — I know  it  does  ; but  I am  speaking  of 
an  extension  of  the  present  system  of  temporary  relief, 
that  there  should  be  a little  laxity  in  its  administra- 
tion during  certain  periods. 

16475.  Chairman. — At  all  events  it  would  come  up 
in  a more  formal  way? — The  relieving  officer  would  not 
have  the  power  of  giving  it  without  a special  renewal. 

16476.  Would  you  be  afraid  that  that  would  be 
rather  formal  if  it  was  explained,  “ This  is  only  a 
renewal?” — I would  have  it  stopped,  and  he  should 
make  a fresh  application. 

16477.  All  the  relief  is  given  in  kind — you  don’t  pro- 
pose any  change  in  that? — No.  A question  that  has 
■occupied  a good  deal  of  your  time  is  the  question  of 
ithe  treatment  of  harmless  lunatics.  I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  excluding  them  from  the  unions  and  having 
them  treated  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a question  which  has 
to  be  dealt  with  very  carefully.  If  you  send  them  into 
an  asylum  with  the  present  enormous  charges  in  the 
asylums,  it  becomes  a frightful  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers, one  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  bear. 
You  have  to  keep  a larger  staff  in  the  asylum  for 
violent  lunatics  than  for  harmless  lunatics,  of  course. 
What  I would  suggest  is  that  if  they  are  to  be  treated 
in  an  asylum  they  should  be  treated  in  a separate 
'■building,  with  a largely  diminished  staff,  and  not 
placed  on  the  same  changeability  as  the  violent  luna- 
tics, or  the  burden  would  be  very  heavy.  Then  I think 
with  reference  to  them  that  the  Government  grant  in 
aid  should  be  given  in  their  case. 

16478.  That  is  4s.  instead  of  2s.  ? — Yes.  If  that 

were  done,  and  they  were  treated  separately,  there 
would  be  great  safety  for  the  public.  We  have  a special 
grievance  in  Dublin  with  reference  to  harmless  lunatics. 
If  they  become  violent  in  either  of  the  unions,  North 
or  South,  and  they  are  transferred  from  the  union  to 
the  asylum,  they  become  then  a charge  upon  the  dis- 
trict where  the  union  exists.  If  you  take  an  inmate  of 
the  North  Dublin  Union — say  he  landed  from  Holy- 
head  destitute,  or  was  an  imbecile  sent  into  the  North 
Dublin  Union— because  he  is  transferred  from  that  to 
the  asylum  he  is  charged  to  the  North  Dublin  Union. 
Well,  that  is  all  right ; but  if  it  was  a person  sent  into 
the  union,  say  from  Drumcondra  or  to  the  South  Dub- 
lin Union  from  Pembroke  or  Whitehall,  or  any  of  the 
districts  outside,  if  that  person  is  in  the  union  and 
becomes  insane  in  the  union,  and  is  transferred  to  the 
asylum,  he  is  charged  not  to  the  Co.  Dublin  or  the  dis- 
trict he  came  from,  but  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  because 
the  union  is  structurally  situated  in  the  city  ; that  is 
very  unfair  and  oppressive  in  the  working  out.  Then, 
of  course,  intimately  associated  with  that  is  this  ques- 
tion of  settlement. 


16479.  You  heard  Mr.  Eason’s  views?— I did. 

16480.  Do  you  think  that  plan  of  his  would  be  eSec 
live?— I was  rather  taking  notes  during  his  evidence' 
The  question  of  settlement  affects  several  branches 
lunatics  and  ordinary  paupers.  In  Dublin  many  of 
those  who  are  sent  into  unions  are  cases  of  girls  who 
got  into  trouble  in  the  country,  came  up  to  Dublin  to 
one  of  the  maternity  hospitals,  and  won’t  go  back  to 
face  their  people.  They  go  into  the  union ; they  are 
only  a few  days  in  Dublin,  and  they  are  sent  direct- 
very  often  they  get  rid  of  them  from  the  maternity  hoi 
pital  by  getting  a cab,  paying  for  the  cab,  and  sending 
the  girl  to  the  union.  We  had  a case  recently  in  one 
of  the  Dublin  Unions  where  the  lunatic  was  discharged 
in  Carlow,  and  they  very  cleverly  paid  his  fareto 
Dublin  ; the  moment  he  landed  in  Dublin  he  was  a 
violent  lunatic.  He  was  transferred  to  one  of  the 
unions,  and  we  will  have  to  pay  for  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  It  was  a great  piece  of  economy  buying 
him  the  ticket.  These  things  are  very  absurd,  of  course. 
In  Netley  Hospital  after  a soldier  has  been  there  for 
some  time  they  send  him  across  to  Dublin,  if  lie  is  an 
Irishman  ; the  moment  lie  lands  on  the  North  Wall 
he  is  taken  to  the  North  Dublin  Union  direct,  and 
charged  to  the  union,  or  he  is  sent  to  the  asylum  and 
charged  to  Dublin  borough.  We  have  had  numbers  of 
cases  of  that.  We  have  made  protests  over  and  over 
again  to  the  authorities,  but  there  is  no  relief  whatso- 
ever ; we  get  no  contribution  from  them.  Very  often 
they  take  the  precaution,  if  he  is  a lunatic,  of  advising 
the  police  beforehand  that  lie  is  a lunatic,  and  to  look 
after  him,  and  the  police  are  there  to  take  him  to  the 
asylum.  If  lie  is  destitute  or  an  imbecile  the  moment 
he  lands  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  policemen,  and 
brought  to  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and  we  have  to 
pay  for  him  there.  We  have  had  cases  where  they  have 
been  sent  direct  from  English  unions  to  unions  in  Ire- 
land. You  are  perfectly  familiar  with  that,  but  I am 
speaking  more  of  the  pressure  on  us  from  cases  outside. 
Owing  to  our  position,  all  passengers  are  landed  at  the 
North  Wall.  A large  prison  is  situated  on  the  north 
side.  We  have  a case  in  the  union  of  a girl  sent  from 
Armagh.  She  was  confined  in  Mountjoy  Prison  for 
some  time,  and  got  out  of  her  mind.  She  was  trans- 
ferred immediately  into  the  asylum.  They  are  not 
contributing  for  her  from  Armagh.  With  reference  to 
the  children,  the  present  manner  of  treating  children 
in  unions  is  very  varied  according  to  the  unions,  and 
very  varied  in  the  same  union.  In  the  North  Dublin 
Union  we  have  a special  school  with  a large  number  of 
children  in  it  at  Cabra  Auxiliary— that  school  is  both 
for  boys  and  girls — side  by  side  with  it  you  have  a large 
school  for  boys  only  at  Pelletstown.  One  of  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  amalgamation  would  be  that  one  of  these 
schools  might  be  for  boys  and  another  for  girls  exclu- 
sively ; but  what  I object  to  is  this,  that  you  have  got 
so  many  different  systems — one  set  of  children  are 
boarded  out,  another  set  treated  in  the  schools.  Both 
plans  have  their  merits  and  demerits.  I think  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  compel  our  union  to  adopt 
either  one  or  the  other  in  the  main.  There  would  be 
a residue  that  may  not  he  dealt  with,  but  I would  sug- 
gest they  might  be  dealt  with  by  arrangement  between 
the  different  unions.  Supposing  in  the  North  Dublin 
Union  we  adopted  the  boarding  out'  system  only,  we 
would  have  a certain  number  of  children  we  coula  not 
board  out,  and,  so  far  as  tlieir  education  is  concerned, 
I would  suggest  that  our  union  should  make  arrange- 
ments with  another  union  for  the  education  of  these 
children.  But  when  you  have  the  two  systems  you 
have  a large  staff  and  big  expense.  If  they  are  boarded 
out  you  have  a staff  supervising  them,  and  they  are  not 
always  too  well  supervised  so  far  as  the  staff  is  con- 
cerned. If  you  maintain  them  in  schools  you  must  get 
a large  staff  of  teachers  larger  than  you  would  require 
if  there  had  been  amalgamation,  and  large  enough  to 
accommodate  several  unions  very  often ; if  you  cou 
get  the  unions  to  adopt  some  one  plan  or  the  other. 
Then  the  difficulty  is  to  discriminate  between  the  chi  - 
dren  that  are  to  be  sent  to  one  or  sent  to  the  other , u 
is  done  on  very  arbitrarylih.es  sometimes,  and  one  c 
may  have  a great  advantage  over  the  other  m the  p- 
tem  that  is  adopted.  I think  every  union  should ^have 
the  right  of  sending  to  an  industrial  school  a percen- 
tage of  the  children  in  its  charge.  I would  BOt  S 
them  power  to  send  all  but'  I would  give  them  P 
to  send  a percentage ; that  would  create  . 

among  the  children  themselves  to  get  out  of  the 
and  get  to  some  better  place,  where  they  could  g 
better  training,  because  it  is  generally  conceded 
an  industrial  school — I don’t  know  whether  tli  7 ' . 

them  better— but  they  get  some  industrial  emp  7® 
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■that  they  don’t  get  in  the  unions.  If  that  were  held  up 
to  the  children  in  the  unions  it  would  lead  to  better 
conduct  and  ambition  among  the  children  themselves. 
There  would  be  some  compensation  to  tho  Guardians 
for  doing  that  by  getting  the  Government  grant  in  the 
industrial  schools  for  these  children  as  if  sent  in  by 
the  local  authorities.  I will  take  the  case  of  Dublin 
children.  During  the  three  years  I have  been  Lord 
Mavor  I have  taken  a great  interest  in  the  admission 


of°children  to  industrial  schools.  We  have  quite 
large  number  of  children.  It  costs 


about  £10,000 

year,  the  contribution  we  make  to  industrial  schools 


?" 


from" the  city  rates.  We  have  sometimes  thirty  or 
forty  children  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  admission  to  these  schools.  We  have  a 
special  officer  paid  to  inquire  whether  the  facts  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  applicants  are  accurate.  He  has 
to  go  round  and  visit  the  people  and  their  friends,  and 
find  out  whether  the  statement  given  to  us  is  true.  We 
are  very  rigid,  because  a number  of  the  people  in  Dub- 
lin who  pay  the  rates  are  so  poor  that  we  are  very  par- 
ticular about  giving  an  advantage  to  one  man— to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  expense  of  educating  and  supporting 
his  children  at  the  expense  of  men  who  are  perhaps  as 
poor  as  he  is. 

16481.  Do  these  children  go  before  a bench  of  magis- 
trates?—The  children  go  before  a bench  of  magistrates, 
hut  the  magistrates  cannot  admit  them  into  any  school 
without  our  order. 

16482.  You  mean  the  magistrate  makes  an  order  to 
admit  ?— They  do,  but  we  look  into  it  ourselves. 

16483.  If  a magistrate  were  to  make  an  order  that 
a certain  child  found  begging,  for  instance,  should  be 
placed  in  an  industrial  school,  would  his  order  have 
no  effect  ?— That  is  so  ; it  would  have  no  effect  if  we  did 
not  admit,  the  child.  He  would  have  the  power  of  send- 
ing him  to  a reformatory,  where,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
we  would  have  to  pay  more  for  him.  Of  course  I am 
teetotally  opposed  to  the  system  of  sending  children  to 
reformatories,  which  is  too  freely  indulged  in  by  magis- 
trates—children,  even  for  asking  for  a few  coppers. 

16484.  They  would  not  go  to  a ref ormatory  ?— Chil- 
dren begging  go  to  an  industrial  school,  but  if  children 
give  a little  annoyance,  are  seen  throwing  a stone,  for 
a very  trivial  offence  magistrates  send  children  to  re- 
formatories for  five  years,  and  they  are  lost  for  ever. 
If  the  boarding-out  system  is  adopted  by  a union  the 
'reat  proportion  of  its  children  should  be  boarded  out. 
if  that  left  a small  residue,  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
by  some  arrangement  either  with  a National  school  or 
another  union,  or  some  other  way  by  which  these  chil- 
dren would  be  dealt  with  without  an  express  staff  for 
the  case ; keeping  up  a staff  for  two  systems  leads  to  a 
great  amount  of  expense  and  no  beneficial  result,  as 
far  as  I can  see. 

16485.  What  system  do  you  really  think  the  best  ? — 
The  two  of  them  have  advantages.  In  the  boarding- 
out  case  the  children  assimilate  with  the  population, 
and  are  more  free  very  often  from  the  brand  of  the 
union,  and  in  many  cases  they  settle  down  in  the  homes 
of  the  people ; they  are  adopted  by  the  families  who 
have  them,  and  we  have  actually  had  cases  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  where  they  supported  the  family. 

16486.  Is  your  opinion  in  favour  of  the  boarding  out 
if  you  can  get  good  homes  ?— Yes  ; and  then  I would 

tire  the  Guardians  a discretion  to  send  the  other  chil- 
ren  to  schools,  wherever  they  could  be  sent  to  schools. 
16487.  Do  you  think  the  industrial  schools  would  be 
likely  to  refuse  what  you  might  call  the  remnant? — I 
■don’t  see  that  they  could. 

16488.  I am  aware  of  an  industrial  school  that  raised 
a great  many  difficulties? — I can  assure  you  that  must 
have  been  sometime  ago,  because  now  they  are  m such 
a hurry.  My  complaint  is  that  they  are  bribing  people 
and  offering  rewards  to  them  to  send  children.  I have 
met  cases  where  they  offered  10s.  6 d.  a head  to  get  chil- 
dren sent  to  them  because  they  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  their  average  and  were  afraid  of  losing  their 
certificates.  I had  to  prohibit  the  sending  of  children 
to  some  of  the  schools  on  that  account.  In  addition  to 
that,  I should  suggest  in  the  case  of  girls  trained  m 
unions,  after  they  come  to  the  period  at  which  they 
cannot  very  well  be  kept  there,  the  Guardians  might 
have  the  power  of  sending  them  to  learn  the  duties  of 
domestic  servants  in  any  school  that  should  have  been 
established.  I have  been  trying  in  the  past  year  in 
Dublin  to  establish  such  a school,  and  I do  hope  we 
have  succeeded.  When  a girl  comes  to  fourteen  the 
Guardians  might  lawfully  get  control  of  her  for  a year 
or  two  while  she  is  learning  domestic  training  ; and  in 
the  case  of  a boy,  they  should  have  the  power  of  paying 
a small  fee  and  apprenticing  him.  The  whole  diffi- 
culty with  children  arises  just  at  the  time  they  come 


out  of  the  unions.  In  the  case  of  boys,  only  in  very 
few  unions  have  they  got  industrial  training,  and  they 
are  only  able  to  take  the  lowest  positions,  and  that  is 
the  very  time  at  which  these  children  ought  to  get  some 
training  and  some  chance  of  a start  in  life.  In  the 
case  of  girls,  they  see  nothing  in  the  union  which  would 
fit  them  for  domestic  work,  and  very  often  they  don’t 
get  enough  of  it  in  the  industrial  schools.  I think 
when  they  come  to  be  discharged,  if  the  unions  of  De- 
land and  the  local  authorities  would  combine  to  estab- 
lish a place  where  servants  could  be  trained,  they  would 
do  a great  service  to  the  country  ; a great  many  of  our 
girls  pick  up  domestic  duties  very  rapidly ; it  would 
do  a great  deal  to  lift  the  whole  tone  of  the  domestic 
classes  if  such  a school  were  established.  I am  sure 
if  the  unions  had  the  power  to  contribute  they  could  do 
a great  deal  towards  the  establishment  of  such  a home, 
and  it  would  not  be  a drain  upon  any  particular  com- 
munity. 

16489.  You,  of  course,  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  other  parts  of  Ireland  as  well,  especially  Kerry  and 
West  Cork,  where  there  are  very  poor  districts.  In 
some  parts  of  Ireland  that  we  visited,  where  there  were 
also  poor  districts,  evidence  was  given  to  us  about  the 
great  hardship  on  very  poor  unions,  where  perhaps  Id. 
in  the  £ produced  only  £50.  Our  attention,  was  called 
to  the  impossibility  of  the  ratepayers  keeping  the  in- 
stitutions, especially  for  the  sick,  in  anything  like  the 
condition  they  ought  to  be  in  ? — That  is  so,  of  course ; 
a good  deal  of  the  expense  of  the  union  is  really 
swallowed  up  by  the  officers.  You  have  to  pay  a master 
— you  must  pay  him  a fair  salary — and  an  enterpris- 
ing Guardian  of  Cahirciveen,  a good  many  years  ago, 
made  a calculation,  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
liis  Board  that  if  they  had  lodged  the  inmates  of  the 
union  at  a local  hotel  they  could  have  done  it  less 
expensively  for  the  year. 

16490.  Take  unions  like  Cahirciveen  and  Castletown, 
with  small  valuation.  They  get  very  little  help  out  of 
the  Government  grant,  whereas  unions  like  Dunshaugh- 
lin,  or  perhaps  Balrothery,  that  have  large  valuations — 
valuations  of  £106,000,  and  Dunsliaughlin,  I think, 
even  more — they  get  a very  large  grant  ? — Yes. 

16491.  And  these  people  were  very  urgent  in  their  re- 
quest that  some  reapportionment  of  the  grant  should 
be  made  ?— Naturally.  Take  Dunsliaughlin  and  those 
unions : the  proportion  of  the  poor  to  the  population 
is  very  small,  and  the  proportion  of  the  poor  to  the 
valuation  is  still  smaller,  while  in  those  poorer  dis- 
tricts the  rates  are  tremendously  high,  the  valuation 
of  the  district  is  very  small,  and  all  the  people  are 
more  or  less  in  a struggling  condition  ; and  really  the 
line  of  separation  between  those  who  have  to  go  into 
the  union  and  those  who  have  to  maintain  them  in  the 
union  is  very  slender. 

16492.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  consider  the 
question  of  reapplotment  ? — I think  the  whole  system 
of  union  treatment  ought  to  be  an  amalgamation  of  all 
the  unions  and  a national  rate,  but  subject  to  that  the 
poorer  districts  should  get  some  relief. 

16493.  If  we  could  not  go  quite  as  far  as  a national 
rate,  you  would  at  all  events  go  for  some  assistance 
towards  the  very  poor  unions  out  of  the  Government 
grant,  or  otherwise,  that  would  enable  them  to  keep 
their  institution  at  the  minimum  pitch  of  efficiency  ? 
— Certainly ; our  unions,  as  far  as  they  are  work- 
houses,  ought  to  he  abolished  altogether,  and  kept  only 
for  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
poorer  districts  kept  up  quite  as  well  as  in  the  richer 
districts ; you  cannot  do  it  now.  The  tramp  question 
is  a very  difficult  question.  It  varies  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  country,  and  I don't  think  anybody  could 
give  you  any  advice  on  the  question,  except  that  you 
should  keep  a history  of  these  tramps,  and  give  the 
power  to  the  unions  to  refuse  a man  who  lias  been  a 
persistent  tramp  and  been  in  a great  many  institu- 
tions. , . , 

16494.  In  the  North  they  go  m for  taking  very  sharp 
measures.  They  are  rather  disposed  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  police  ?— It  means  that  if  these  men  are  housed 
in  the  union  the  public  are  safe,  but  if  you  refuse  them 
admission  to  the  union,  there  is  the  danger  to  public 
property  outside.  „ , , , , , 

16495.  The  tendency  in  England  seems  to  be  to  de- 
prive these  undesirables  of  the  right  of  going  about  the 
country;  that  is  a big  question?— That  is  a big  ques- 
tion. if  it  came  to  be  made  a national  question. 

16496.  You  would  rather  reserve  your  opinion  on 
that  question  until  it  was  raised  in  some  other  place  ?— 

16497.  Dr.  Biggeb. — There  is  the  qu»«t  ion  in  the 
North  Dublin  Union  of  “ remand  children”  ?— Yes,  it  is 
a very  extraordinary  question.  Children  either  of 
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Mur.  23,1904.  Parents  that  are  committed  or  children  on  remand,  are 
’ — - ’ sent  into  the  union  and  left  there  for  a week  or  so.  It 

Mr.  T.C.  is  very  undesirable  if  it  could  be  avoided;  of  course 
Harrington.  if  they  are  sent  to  jail  it  would  be  still  worse. 

16498.  You  don’t  seem  to  have  any  proper  means  of 
looking  after  them  ? — No  ; but  in  connection  with  that 
question  of  out-door  relief,  if  you  take  the  case  of  a 
parent  who  gets  a month’s  imprisonment,  the  whole 
family  is  now  swept  into  the  union,  and  tlft>  home  is 
broken  up  for  ever.  That  is  a case  where,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  economy  to  relieve  the  wife  and 
family  of  that  man. 

16499.  You  think  that  would  help  to  mitigate  to 


some  extent  ? — I think  it  would. : I find  now  i u, 
distribution  of  charity  through  the  different  oreanic. 
tions,  with  which  I am  very  familiar,  one  of 
ties,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  dirrek T 
attention  mainly  to  the  cases  of  temporary  distr« 
either  through  illness  or  want  of  employment  • it 
not  take  on  chronic  cases  at  all.  If  that  principle 
more  broadly  adopted  in  the  case  of  out-door  relief 
instead  of  taking  chronic  cases,  cases  that  ought  realh 
to  go-  to  the  union  ; instead  of  taking  chronic  oases  on 
if  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  directed 
to  temporary  distress  and  difficulty,  it  would  preserve 
the  home  to  a great  extent. 


Mr.  T.  W. 
Dinnage 


Mr.  T.  W.  Dinnage,  t. 

16500.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a member  of  the 
• Corporation  ? — Yes. 

16501.  And  of  one  of  the  unions? — Of  the  North 
Dublin  Union. 

16502.  Well,  we  have  had  a very  full  statement  from 
Mr.  Harrington,  occupying  the  same  dual  capacity 
that  you  do.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  ? 
— I may  say  I thoroughly  agree  with  everything  tire  ex- 
Lord  Mayor  has  said.  I am  of  the  same  opinion  on 
nearly  everything  he  said,  but  there  are  a few  things 
that  probably  he  did  not  think  of  that  I would  like  to 
mention.  There  is  one  matter,  that  when  large  works 
are  contemplated  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  a great  number 
of  the  working  classes  through  the  country  come  up  to 
Dublin  thinking  they  would  get  employment  here. 
Having  arrived  in  Dublin  they  find  there  no  chance  of 
getting  employment,  and  they  get  stranded  and  fall 
into  the  union,  and  it  often  happens  these  men  bring 
their  wives  and  children  up,  and  they  all  get  into  the 
union.  When  a family  gets  into  the  union  the  hus- 
band may  be  let  out  to  try  and  procure  work,  and  it  has 
happened  that  he  lias  gone  away  and  left  the  wife  and 
family  there  to  be  supported  by  the  ratepayers.  Along 
with  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  has  also  come 
to  our  knowledge  that  men  discharged  from  prison  on 
the  other  side  have  been  sent  via  Holyhead  to  the 
North  Wall,  and  as  the  ex-Lord  Mayor  stated,  when 
they  arrive  here,  the  North  Wall  being  on  the  north 
side  of  Dublin,  every  one  that  lands  at  the  North  Wall 
that  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities, 
naturally  goes  to  the  North  Dublin  Union.  That  is 
one  of  the  great  grievances  that  the  North  Dublin 
people  have  to  complain  of,  because  the  north  side  is 
by  far  the  poorer  side  of  the  city,  and  they  have  several 
things  operating  against  them.  For  instance,  the  Ro- 
tunda Hospital,  a Hospital  to  which  a great  many  un- 
fortunate girls  go,  and  after  their  confinement  they 
are  generally  dropped  into  the  North  Dublin  Union, 
though  they  may  come  from  the  south  side,  of  the  city 
or  country.  But  on  account  of  that  hospital  being 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin,  all  that  go  from 
.there  become  a charge  on  the  ratepayers  of  the  North 
Union.  The  law  in  England  is  that  paupers  can  be 
sent  from  one  place  to  another.  Here,  we  have  not  that 
authority.  For  instance,  if  a man  belonging  to  Dub- 
lin gets  stranded  in  Liverpool 

16503.  Wo  understand  the  law  of  settlement  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  there  is  none  here.  Do  you  think  there 
ought  to  be  a settlement  law  here  ? — I would  certainly 
say  so,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  coun  try,  those 
people  coming  up  from  country  places  to  got  employ- 
ment in  Dublin  ; when  they  get  stranded  here  if  we 
could  send  them  back  to  the  places  they  belonged  to, 
probably  they  might  make  themselves  all  right  there, 
which  they  could  not  do  here. 

16504.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  a great  many 
Dublin  people  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  workhouses 
that  would  come  back  to  you? — Yes,  hut  there  are  a 
great  many  country  people  here.  I was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  tendency  was  for  country  people 
always  to  make  for  the  largest  centres. 

16505.  You  will  find  that  a great  many  Dublin 
people  go  to  Belfast  to  look  for  employment  ? — Belfast 
and  Dublin  are  very  similar.  I don’t  call  Belfast  a 
country  place. 

16506.  And  I daresay  Mr.  Stack  could  tell  you  that 
a great  many  Dublin  people  take  hospitality  at  Bal- 
rothery  ? 

Mr.  Stack.— They  do. 

Witness.- — And  there  is  a matter  I cannot  under- 
stand, the  law  of  illegitimacy.  We  cannot  carry  it 


.c.,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


out  in  this  country  the  way  they  d0  in  England  In 
England  the  person  who  is  responsible  is  generally 
made  pay.  Wo  never  can  make  any  one  pay  here  st- 
all- When  girls  come  to  tlie  Union,  even  if  they  do 
state  the  people  that  should  be  charged,  you  cannot 
prove  it  or  make  these  people  pay.  They  should  be 
made  pay.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about  it  in 
England. 

16507.  You  think  the  law  ought  to  be  assimilated?— 
The  law  ought-  to  be  assimilated.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  me  to  say  anythin®  about  valuation  ; that  has  been 
stated  by  Councillor  Harrington.  The  valuation  being 
70  per  cent,  higher  on  the  south  side  than  on  the  north, 
and  they  having  a lesser  number  of  poor  to  keep,  it  is 
a great  reason  for  amalgamation. 


16508.  You  are  in  favour  of  absolute  amalgamation? 
— Absolute  amalgamation,  and  on  the  lines  taken  by 
Councillor  Harrington — all  the  men  in  one  institution 
and  all  the  women  in  the  other. 


16509.  Do  you  prefer  institutions  for  children  or 
boarding  out  ? — I don’t  care  which. 

16510.  You  have  not  any  fixed  opinion  on  that?— 
I have  not.  The  boarding-out  system,  no  doubt,  is  very 
good,  but  tlie  institution  is  also  very  good.  We  have  a 
Cabra  Auxiliary'  with  630  children,  boys  and  girls. 

16511.  How  do  they  get  on  in  after  .life?— In  my 
opinion,  they  do  very  well. 

16512.  Do  they  keep  any  register  at  that  school?— I 
don’t  think  they  do.  With  regard  to  the  harmless 
lunatics,  I think  that  if  some  disused  union  in  the 
country  were  to  be  set  apart  for  the  harmless  lunatics 
for,  say,  two  or  three  counties,  I think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  idea.  Take  thirty  or  forty  from  this  union, 
and  ten  or  twenty  from  another  union,  and  keep  them 
all  together,  and  if  they  were  allowed  a Government 
grant  the  expense  would  be  very  little  more  than  it  is 
at  present  on  the  ratepayers.  There  is  a matter  I 
would  like  to  suggest  on  the  subject  of  vaccination. 

16513.  That  does  not  come  within  our  Commission? 
— Does  it  not,  or  delirium  tremens  ? 

16514.  "What  is  your  idea  about  that? — My  idea  is 
this.  I have  known  of  cases  in  Dublin  of  men,  who, 
from  their  financial  position,  could  afford  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  doctor’s  examining  them,  but  we  cannot 
go  and  levy  this  amount  from  the  patient  .after  he  gets 
all  right.  I certainly  think  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
do  that. 


16515.  Why  don’t  you  charge  relief  by  way  of  loan . 
— There  is  the  medical  officer’s  fee,  10s.  ; we  get  nothing 
from  the  individual. 

16516.  Why  don’t  you  declare  the  relief  by  way  of 
loan  and  recover  ? — I cannot  say.  I know  last  half- 
year  it  was  seventy  cases  we  had  of  this  kind— seventy 
half-sovereigns,  £35.  Some  of  that  could  have  been 
recovered,  because  looking  down  the  list  I saw  men  that 
should  be  well  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
the  institution  and  the  cost  of  being  examined  by tne 
doctor.  The  only  thing  I was  going  to  suggest  about 
vaccination  was  that  the  Imperial  Treasury  shorn  ^ 
bear  half  the  cost  of  the  vaccination  fees,  the  same  as 
they  pay  half  of  the  costs  of  the  doctors.  Vaccination 
fees  came  very  heavily  on  ns  in  the  North  Dub 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  ; it  cost  soxnethi  g 
about  £5,000. 

16517.  That  is  outside  our  line?— That  is 
to  say.  Councillor  Harrington  has  given  t 
part  of  the  evidence  I would  have  given.  I 
the  information,  but  thought  it  would  com 
from  him  than  from  me. 


all  I have 
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Mr.  James  Walsi: 

16518.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  Council  of  Celbridge  No.  21— Yes,  sir. 

16519.  We  would  lie  very  glad  to  know  the  views  of 
'he  Council  on  the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Dublin  Unions  1 — I think  I might  say  the  members  of 
our  Council,  and  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Cel- 
bridge, are  unanimously  opposed  to  the  amalgamation. 

I think  you  will  see  from  the  reports  given  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspectors  from  time  to  time  that 
fney  have  often  gone  as  far  as  to  term  Celbridge  the 
model  board  of  Ireland. 

16520.  I missed  seeing  those  reports? — There  have 
been  reports  from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  laid  out 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  improving  our  hospital 
and  workhouse. 

16521.  I think  you  may  take  it  that  your  workhouse 
is  of  a higher  type  of  efficiency  than  a great  many  other 
workhouses  in  the  country? — It  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  well  done. 

16522.  Partly,  in  some  places,  not  in  the  body  of  the 
house,  it  is  very  bad  ; but  the  hospital  is  very  nice  ? — 
And  all  those  improvements  done  to  the  hospital  have 
been  paid  for  directly  by  the  rates,  and  we  think  it 
would  be  certainly  a great  injustice  to  our  ratepayers 
if  other  people  are  to  reap  the  benefit  of  that  by  amal- 
gamating us  with  any  of  the  other  unions,  whose  rates 
are,  in  some  cases,  more  than  double  ours.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  have  accommodation  for  more  in- 
mafes.  We  have,  and  if  you  thought  well  of  it,  and 
gave  us  some  extra  area. 

16523.  From  Kildare  or  Dublin? — From  Dublin,  I 
would  suggest,  or  part  of  Meath.  I have  heard  that 
they  are  thinking  of  doing  away  with  Dunshaughlin. 
There  is  a district  in  the  Co.  Meath,  about  Dunboyne, 
that  is  very  close  to  us.  Celbridge  is  in  Kildare,  but 
it  is  just  at  the  extreme  edge  of  Kildare.  Kildare  is  a 
very  large  county,  and  there  are  only  three  unions  in 
it.  It  is  very  close  on  forty  miles  long. 

16524.  How  far  are  you  from  Dunboyne  ? — About  six 
mi'.es  from  the  village.  Then  there  is  a big  tract  of 
country  from  Dunboyne  along  by  Maynooth,  on  towards 
Kilcock ; we  go  right  away  to  Enfield.  There  is  a big 
tract  of  Meath  country  there  that  if  Dunshaughlin 
were  done  away  with  they  would  have  to  go  to  Trim, 
but  it  is  quite  within  easy  reach  of  Celbridge. 

16525.  If  your  hospital  were  maintained  at  Cel- 
bridge, would  you  still  object  to  have  the  remainder  of 
the  workhouse  closed? — We  would  object,  very  strongly. 

16526.  On  the  rating  ground? — Principally  on  the 
rating  ground ; and  in  addition  to  that,  the  people  in 
our  district  would  not  utilise  the  Dublin  unions.  l 
think  they  would  rather  die  of  starvation.  They  would 
not  mix  with  the  class  of  people  that  are  at  the  Dublin 
unions,  and  I think  they  would  rather  die  at  the  back 
of  the  ditch  than  go  into  them. 

16527.  You  have  about  eighty  infirm  in  your  house  ? 
—Yes.  Most  of  the  infirm  we  have  are  of  a pcor  class, 
small  farmers. 

16528.  Labourers? — Labourers,  and  people  of  that 
sort,  who  have  gone  in  through  misfortune,  not  through 
any  mi  r conduct  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

16529.  How  far  are  you  from  Naas  ? — We  are  about 
twelve  miles  from  Naas. 

16530.  That  would  be  the  natural  place  if  there  were 
amalgamation  for  the  Kildare  part  of  the  union  ? — 
Yes. 

16531.  The  village  of  Celbridge  would  be  almost  the 
extreme.  How  much  of  Kildare  goes  beyond  Cel- 
bridge?—It  runs  into  Leixlip  ; that  is  about  two  miles 
nearer  Dublin,  along  that  one  strip  of  district. 

16532.  Have  you  considered  the  Question  of  the  luna- 
tics, whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  them  from 
your  workhouse  ? — We  are  very  free  from  them,  I am 
glad  to  say,  but  whenever  we  do  have  them  there  they 
are  always  a great  source  of  trouble  to  us.  We  would 
be  very  pleased  to  be  rid  of  them. 

16533.  You  think  it  is  hardly  a suitable  place,  a 
workhouse?-— I don’t  think  it  is.  They  require  too 
much  extra  attention,  and  if  they  don’t  get  that  they 
are  not  properly  looked  after. 

16534.  Have  you  many  children  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
We  have  no  children  in  the  workhouse.  We  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  boarding  them  out.  We  board 
them  out  extremely  well.  The  children  we  board  out 
never  come  back  to  us.  The  people  that  they  are 
boarded  with  either  adopt  them  or  else  they  get  situa- 
tions for  them.  - We  have  a ladies’  visiting  committee, 
and^  they  take  charge  of  these  children  if  the  people 
don  t want  to  keep  them,  and  they  get  situations  for 
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them.  We  have  not  had,  in  my  recollection,  a single  jir_  jamea 
case  of  a child  coming  back.  "Walsh. 

16535.  You  have  twenty-five  boarded  out  and  only- 
four  or  five  in  the  workhouse  ? — They  are  there  because 
their  parents  are  there,  and  we  cannot  get  them  out 
of  it. 

16536.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  anything  about 
these  children  that  are  there,  what  type  they  are.  Are 
the  parents  temporarily  destitute,  or  are  they  chronic 
ne’er-do-wells  ? — The  parents  are  there,  I think,  mostly 
from  misbehaviour. 

16537.  Would  you  regard  them  as  suitable  people  for 
the  care  of  children  ? — I would  not. 

16538.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  change  in  the 
law  which  would  enable  you  to  separate  the  parents 
and  the  children  and  board  out  the  children  ? — I think 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  Guardians  could 
do  that.  There  are  five  children  in  the  place,  and  three 
of  them  are  in  charge  of  their  mother,  who  is  a very 
disreputable  character. 

16539.  You  have  naturally  a large  number  of 
tramps? — We  have. 

16540.  Have  you  thought  over  any  method  by  which 
the  evil  coulcT be  mitigated? — It  occurred  to  me  that  a 
proper  system  of  police  supervision  should  be  insti- 
tuted over  this  class,  and  they  should  only  be  admitted 
on  a ticket  signed  by  the  sergeant  or  head-constable  of , 
police,  who  should  keep  a register  giving  a full  descrip- 
tion of  each  such  case.  Particulars  could  be  furnished 
to  the  county  inspector  each  month,  and  from  his  office 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  police  authori- 
ties, and  by  this  means  the  whole  number  of  what  may 
be  termed  professional  tramps  could  be  identified  in  a 
short  time. 

16541.  And  registered  ? — Yes  ; and  stringent 
measures  taken  then  to  dispose  of  them,  getting  rid  of 
them  perhaps  by  transferring  them  to  some  industrial 
institution,  because  we  suffer  principally  from  these 
professional  tramps. 

16542.  They  bring  families  round  with  them  in  many 
cases  ? — Yes,  we  have  the  same  cases  coming  back  week 
after  week  ; they  go  to  Naas,  come  to  us,  and  then  to 
Dunshaughlin  and  Balrothery,  and  back  again. 

16543.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Are  they  of  both  sexes? — 

Yes,  they  are. 

16544.  Chairman. — And  some  children  ? — Not  often  ; 
there  are  sometimes  children. 

16545.  We  have  seen  a good  many  children  in  going 
around  ? — They  don't  come  to  our  workhouse  very  much. 

16546.  I suppose  you  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  these  children  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  charge  of  their  parents  ? — Certainly ; they  are 
brought  up  to  thieve  from  the  time  they  are  able  to 
crawl  about ; they  are  living  by  it. 

16547.  That  would  relieve  the  workhouse  of  a very 
large  number.  Then  you  would  have  practically  only 
the  sick  and  aged  and  infirm  ? — We  never  do  have  any 
children. 

16548.  Except  a few  ? — Very  few. 

16549.  Do  you  keep  a teacher? — We  do. 

16550.  That  you  could  dispense  with  if  you  were  not 
obliged  to  make  any  provision  for  children  ? — I think  it 
is  a mistake  having  children  kept  in  any  workhouse. 

16551.  There  is  a difficulty  about  people  who  are 
destitute  for  short  periods,  people  who  are  out  of  work 
for  a short  period,  and  have  to  get  relief  from  the  rates 
with  their  children.  Have  you  thought  of  what  you 
would  do  with  the  children  in  those  cases? — In  those 
cases  we  give  them  out-door  relief. 

16552.  They  may  not  be  eligible  for  that? — In  any 
case,  where  they  are  eligible,  that  is  the  system  we 
always  adopt. 

16553.  .For  instance,  an  able-bodied  man  and  his 
wife,  with  children  depending  on  them,  you  could  not 
give  them  out-door  relief  ? — No ; but  then  they  don’t 
require  it  unless  the  man  is  laid  up. 

16554.  If  the  man  was  out  of  employment  ? — There 
is  plenty  of  employment  about  our  district  unless  they 
are  laid  up  or  unwilling  to  work. 

16555.  You  rather  suffer  in  the  other  way,  not 
enough  workmen  ? — I would  not  say  that.  We  have 
plenty  of  available  labourers  and  plenty  of  employ- 
ment for  them,  and  most  of  our  Guardians  are  scat- 
tered over  the  union,  and  whenever  these  cases  crop  up 
we  have  always  somebody  in  attendance  able  to  tell  us 
the  circumstances  of  it. 

16556.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— On  the  question  of  out- 
door relief,  have  you  any  views  to  put  forward.  Would 
you  care  to  have  it  extended  in  any  way,  or  to  have  the 
-charge  brought  back  to  divisional  again  instead  of. 
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union  rating? — We  might  be  allowed  more  dis- 
cretionary power. 

16557.  Many  Guardians  say  that  the  wider  area 
encourages  extravagance  1 — I don’t  think  it  does  in  our 
district,  I must  say. 

16558.  Dr.  Bigger. — Regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  you  approve  of  the  hospital  being  separated  from 
the  workhouse? — We  don’t  find  many  people  drifting 
from  the  hospital  into  the  workhouse.  People  able  to 
afford  it,  when  they  come  into  the  hospital,  if  there 
was  any  means  by  which  they  could  pay  for  the  treat- 
ment they  receive,  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  do  it. 

16559.  Would  you  approve  of  making  provision  for 
that  class  with  pay  wards  ? — I would  make  it  more  an 
infirmary  than  a workhouse  hospital  if  we  could. 

16560.  Is  there  any  means  of  separating  it  from  the 
workhouse  ? — They  are  fairly  distinct  as  it  is. 

16561.  Separate  entrance  and  separate  administra- 
tion?— I would  not  be  inclined  to  put  them  under  a 
different  administration. 

16562.  Keep  the  administration  as  it  is? — I would. 

16563.  You  state  the  poor  of  Celbridge  would  not 
care  to  come  into  a Dublin  workhouse? — I don’t  think 
they  would  come  in. 

16564.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a section  of  the  poor 
who  would  not  care  to  go  into  any  workhouse? — Few 
of  them  care  to  go  into  it,  till  they  can’t  help  it. 

16565.  Even  for  treatment? — For  treatment;  with 
•us  they  are  using  the  Celbridge  Hospital  and  Infirmary 
much  more  than  they  used  to. 

16566.  Chairman. — It  is  a most  useful  hospital? — 
It  is. 

16567.  Dr.  Bigger. — A nice  operating  room? — Thai 
was  all  built  and  paid  for  out  of  the  rates. 

16568.  What  you  would  like  to  see  would  be  some 
provision  for  paying  patients  ?— Yes,  I would. 

16569.  You  have  not  any  available  space  that  could 
be  used  in  that  way  ? — I don’t  think  we  have,  unless  we 
partitioned  off  portion  of  it. 

Chairman. — That  you  could  hardly  do,  having  re- 
gard to  the  way  it  is  used. 

16570.  Dr.  Bigger.— 'Have  you  any  ideas  on  the 
treatment  of  consumptives  ? — I think  it  is  a mistake 
having  them  mixed  up  with  the  ordinary  people  in  the 
workhouse. 

16571.  Would  the  Guardians  be  willing  to  pay  to  a 
central  institution  for  the  treatment  of  consumptives  ? 
— I think  a central  institution  would  be  a very  excel- 
lent means  of  disposing  of  these  cases. 

16572.  For  the  Co.  Dublin  ? — I don’t  know  that  you 
want  one  for  the  Co.  Dublin. 

16573.  Chairman. — For  whatever  area  would  pro- 
duce a sufficient  number  of  cases  ? — Yes  ; but  in  Dub- 
lin there  are  a lot  of  incurable  hospitals,  independent 
of  the  workhouses,  that  those  people  drift  into. 

16574.  Dr.  Bigger.— We  are  speaking  of  the  early 
cases  that  might  possibly  be  cured? — I think  we  would 
be  quite  willing  to  contribute  to  one  if  there  was  one 
for  the  Co.  Dublin,  if  it  was  thought  necessary.  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  one  for  each 
county. 

Chairman. — No,  but  Dublin  County  population  is 
so  large.  _ 

16575.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  say  your  Board  of 
Guardians  and  yourself  are  opposed  to  any  scheme  of 
amalgamation  ? — We  are. 

16576.  Do  you  think  it  is  endurable  or  proper  to  keep 
forty  or  fifty  old  men  housed  up  for  the  winter  in  a 
stuffy  room  such  as  we  saw  at  Celbridge? — I don’t  quite 
grasp  your  question. 

16577.  What  place  have  you  for  these  aged  people 
from  October  until  April  except  a room  for  them  to 
remain  huddled  in  all  day,  confined  in  a smoky  at- 
mosphere, without  recreation  or  employment  of  any 


kind.  Do  you  not  think  some  change  is  needed  *i 
respect?— 1 think  it  rather  a mistake  to  try  and 
the  accommodation  for  this  class  of  people  in  wt 
houses  too  luxurious-;  if  you  do  you  will  find  the 
bers  increase  very  rapidly. 

16578  K would  not  be  tamiy  to  li„e  ,h,  m . 
employed  at  some  useful  occupation,  where  theism 
would  not  be  dragging  as  it  must  in  the  day-room  of  l 
workhouse?— Most  of  the  people  we  have  are  not  fit  tnl 
any  employment.  or 

16579.  You  have  men  there  from  fifty-five  to  sKIt 
live  years  of  fee  f-Wel],  these  men  do  ,11  th, 
about  the  workhouse ; on  a fine  day  they  work  in  the 
ground  and  gardens.  e 

16580.  You  have  not  very  much  land?— We  have  a. 
goodisli  garden  and  a good  bit  of  land  at  the  back  of 
the  place. 

16581.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  if  these 
poor  people  could  be  put  on  a large  farm,  where  thev 
could  be  occupied  during  the  day  ?— I think  you  would 
have  to  hire  a good  many  labourers  to  work  the  farm 
Most  of  the  people  we  have  are  quite  incapable  of 
working. 

16582.  Men  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five,  of  average 
bodily  health,  are  not  incapable  of  doing  work  ?—\Ve 
have  very  few  of  that  class  in  Celbridge. 

16583.  Chairman. — You  have  a large  number  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  class? — We  have,  but  they  are  past 
their  labour. 

16584.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  do  something.  They 
would  not  be  men  who  would  be  hired  out  for  a day’s 
wage  ? — Well,  they  do  a good  deal  about  the  place  there. 

16585.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  it  is  a 
dull  monotonous  existence  for  these  men? — I ,am  quite 
sure  it  is. 

16586.  Do  you  not  think  now  that  we  are  trying  to 
bring  about  some  reform  it  would  be  well  to  try  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  aged  and  infirm? — I* fail 
to  see  how  you  could  suggest  to  improve  them. 

16587.  Suppose  we  could  take  away  all  the  children— 
as  you  have  already  properly  done — as  far  as  you  can, 
from  the  Celbridge  Workhouse,  and  board  them  out; 
supposing  the  lunatics — you  have  not  many — were  sent 
to  a proper  place  for  tlieir  keeping,  you  would  have 
nobody  then  but  the  aged  and  infirm  and  the  sick,  re- 
taining your  good  infirmary  there.  Could  not  some 
arrangement  be  made  whereby  the  Guardians  would  be 
empowered  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  those  aged  and  infirm 
in  some  healthy  place — some  large  colony  or  another, 
where  they  would  have  occupation  and  some  little  of 
the  pleasures  of  life  ? 

16588.  Chairman.  — Constant  occupation?  — That 
would  be  a sort  of  system  of  transportation. 

16589.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Not  necessarily.  Cel- 
bridge might  be  selected  as  the  place  itself,  if  you  could 
get  land  enough  ? — Nearly  all  those  people  who  are  in 
the  Celbridge  Workhouse  are  natives,  and  have  their 
friends  and  relations  in  the  district,  and  those  people 
go  to  see  them  from  time  to  time,  and  I think  it  would 
be  a very  great  hardship  on  those  infirm  aged  people 
to  send  them  away  to  a different  county  where  no  one 
would  know  their  name. 

16590.  Do  you  think  the  visits  of  friends,  so  few  and 
far  between,  would  compensate  for  the  other  advan- 
tages of  health  and  air  ? — I don’t  say  their  own 
friends  ; but  somebody  from  a parish  goes  over  on  a 
Sunday  to  the  workhouse,  aud  everybody  knows  what 
goes  on  about  their  homes,  or  late  homes. 

16591.  Inquiries  on  the  subject  show  that  the  visits 
are  to  the  sick,  hut  very  rarely  to  the  chronic  in- 
mates ? — There  are  a great  many  visits  to  the  inmates 
in  the  Celbridge  Union. 

16592.  Chairman.— Chiefly  to  the  sick,  would  yon 
say  ? — No ; I would  say  about  equally. 
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16593.  Chairman.— Mr.  Walsh  has  just  explained 
that  you  are  all  unanimous  in  thinking  that  no  change 
ought  to  be  made  at  Celbridge? — Yes  ; as  far  as  I know 
we  are  all  unanimous  against  amalgamation  on  several 
grounds.  . , 

16594.  The  only  thing  you  have  to  say  is  that  if  some 
of  the  Co.  Meath  were  thrown  into  you,  you  would  not 
object? — We  would  not  object'. 

16595.  But  you  would  object  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Naas  Union  ?— You  may  as  well  throw  us  into  the  Cork 
Union.  Some  of  our  union  is  twenty  Irish  miles  from  _ 
Naas. 


16596.  You  yourself  at  Celbridge  are  twelve?— Where 
I am  is -eighteen;  the  Celbridge  Workhouse  alone 
twelve  Irish  miles. 

16597.  Where  is  your  own  residence  ?—(Eonsilla.  R 
goes  to  Hollywood  Rath,  in  the  Co.  Meath,  and 
bride  twenty-on©  Irish  miles  from  Naas. 

16598.  What  union  does  that  place  that  is  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Naas  belong  to  ?— Celbridge  Union. 

16599.  How  far  is  the  most  remote  part  of  ffie  W- 
brige  Union  from  the  Celbridge  Workhouse  ?-«  worn 
he  about  ten  Irish  miles. 
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i«;nn  What  is  the  most  distant  part  of  your  union?  16621.  You  would  not  approve  of  boarding  them  out  Mar.  23, 1904. 
Kilbride,  I think ; that  is  on  my  side,  the  North  with  their  relatives  ? — I am  afraid  you  would  have  a — 

^l660L*<That  is  the  only  change  that  you  would  look  for  it. 

forward  to  if  there  were  amalgamation,  that  change  of  16622.  People  who  would  never  think  of  going  o 
netting  part  of  Dunsliaughlin  into  yours.  Is  that  the  poor  rate  would  be  desirous  to  get  it? — -Indeed  they 
only  desirable  change  as  far  as  you  see  ? — I don’t  know  would,  and  to  get  it  easy. 

that  it  is  cajole  of  very  much  16623.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  did  not  say  anything 


l the 


0nr  union  very  well  up-to-date,  do  it  better  than  many 
at  least  we  have  got  credit  for  it.  Keep  our  taxes  down 
and  our  poor  well  looked  after.  Our  rates  are  low. 

16602.  The  hospital  is  very  good,  but  do  j-ou  think 
Yourself  that  the  able-bodied  side  of  the  house  is  all 
that  might  be  desired.  Do  you  go  round  it  often  ?— 
Not  often  ; I went  several  times. 

16603-  I think  if  you  were  giving  a close  eye  to  it 
you  would  see  a good  many  things  that  could  be  im- 
proved ?— Indeed  you  could,  and  elsewhere  as  well  as 
there ; but  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  improve  it  too 
much ’or  you  would  have  all  the  labourers  of  the  coun- 

11 16*604.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  make  them  work  more  than  they  do,  not  to  be  sitting 
in  large  numbers  in  an  overcrowded  room  1 — There  are 
no  large  numbers  in  it  to  start  with. 

16605.  I beg  your  pardon  ? — Of  able-bodied  men. 

16606.  Of  the  class  called  aged  and  infirm,  there  are 
eighty? — Nine  out  of  ten  of  those  are  not  able  to  do 
anything  only  smoke  and  work  in  the  garden.  There 
are  some  of  them  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  cells  where 
they  sit,  and  others  not  able  to  get  out  of  bed  ; that  is 
my  experience  of  them. 

16607.  They  are  not  what  you  would  call  an  able- 
bodied  lot  of  young  fellows,  but  they  are  men  that  some 
work  can  be  got  out  of  ? — It  would  surprise  you  how 
little  they  do.  There  are  no  able-bodied  men  there  fit 
to  do  anything  only  dodge  about  the  garden  and  land 
cabbages. 

16608.  What  we  felt'  on  going  round  these  mstitu- 


about  the  tramps  ? — I don’t  know  very  much  what  could 
be  done  with  tramps-  I heard  you  asking  our  vice- 
chairman  about  people  suffering  from  phthisis  or  con- 
sumption, and  what  you  would  do  with  these,  and  with 
lunatics,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I would  be  for 
sending  them  to  a central  place — Donouglimore — where 
there  is  a beautiful  little  workhouse,  in  the  Queen’s 
County.  It  speaks  more  than  all  the  evidence  I could 
give  of  the  effect  of  amalgamation.  Some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago  the  Guardians  were  mad  to  get  it 
dissolved,  that  it  would  be  a great  piece  of  economy. 
They  did  get  it  dissolved,  and  what  are  the  facts.  I 
happen  to  be  an  unfortunate  taxpayer  in  the  district, 
and  the  taxes  are  increased.  I pay  more  taxes  because 
of  the  amalgamation  with  Roscrea  Union,  and  some  of 
the  poor  people  have  to  go  sixteen  miles  to  hospital, 
whereas  they  could  go  five  or  six  miles  to  Donouglimore, 
and  the  little  union  is  lying  derelict,  a beautiful  little 
union,  one  of  the  nicest  in  Ireland,  that  cost  £30,000 
or  £40,000  to  build.  There  is  a union  that  could  be 
had  for  a song.  If  that  was  taken  up  and  used  by 
several  unions  for  consumptives,  I think  it  would  be 
a great  benefit.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a fine  country, 
with  fresh  air.  I would  not  like  to  have  consumptive 
people  in  a workhouse  hospital ; but  with  regard  to 
amalgamation  saving  the  rates,  I think  it  would  be  a 
step  m the  wrong  direction. 

16624.  Certainly,  as  regards  the  Celbridge  rates?— I 
regard  this  as  a practical  proof  after  eighteen  years. 

...  B.—B  16625.  Have  you  heard  what  the  ratepayers  of  Rath- 

tions  was  that  it  was  a very  wretched  thing  to  see  a downey,  and  Borris,  and  other  parts  of  Donouglimore 

" ting  round  a fire  and  doing  no-  Union  think  about  amalgamation  ? — I know  their 


large  throng  of  men  sitting ■ „ ~ 

thing  all  the  day  but  that  ? — It  is  a wretched  thing  if  opinion  from  what  they  tell 
they  were  able  to  do  anything.  ’ :J  *’  ' 

16609.  They  could  do  a good  deal,  and  would  be  all 
the  better  of  doing  something? — Yes. 

16610.  Mr.  Murnaghan.—  Many  older  men  outside 
are  at  work  ?— Those  are  not  able  to  work  ; if  they  are 
destitute,  what  can  you  do  with  them? 

16611.  Chairman. — Give  them  something  to  do? — If 
they  are  not  able  to  do  it  ? 

16612.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  anything  for  them  in 
the  workhouse,  but  we  have  heard  from  a number  of 
witnesses  that  if  there  were  one  institution  for  a county 
where  the  aged  and  infirm  of  a county  could  go,  and 
they  could  be  kept  at  such  light  work  as  they  are  able 
to  do,  it  would  be  better  for  them  and  for  everybody  ? — 

I don’t  think  it  would  ; in  fact  we  have  no  able-bodied 
men  practically  in  our  union  except  a tramp  that  will 
come  in  and  go  out  again. 

16613.  I am  not  speaking  of  men  in  the  pride  of 
their  youth  and  strength? — -No;  but  an  aged  man  of 
fifty-five  or  sixty-five,  if  in  good  health,  would  be  able 
to  work,  but  we  have  not  them. 


They  tell  r 

sorry  for  breaking  up  the 


horrid  grievance  ; they  ; 
union. 

16626.  When  we  were  up  in  the  North  there  was  a 
union  that  had  been  broken  up  in  the  Co.  Tyrone — 
Gortin — and  there  the  people  are  very  glad  that  it  was 
broken  up. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — Quite  so ; a great  saving  to  the 
ratepayers  of  the  late  union  and  no  complaint  of  hard- 
ships incurred. 

..........  ...... . 16627.  Chairman. — They  took  a better  course  at 

where  the  aged  and  infirm  of  a county  could  go,  and  Gortin — they  sold  the  building  for  stones  for  building 

" ” ’ ’ ' ’■  -■  ~~  -v'1"  material,  and  it  was  knocked  down? — They  did  not 

sell  in  Donouglimore,  for  they  were  going  to  make  an 
industrial  school  of  it,  but  the  scheme  did  not  come 
off. 

16628.  It  is  in  a most  convenient  situation? — Yes, 
within  one  and  a half  miles  from  Ballybrophy,  and 
they  cannot  use  it.  If  you  have  amalgamation,  it 
means  more  staff  to  the  place  you  amalgamate  with, 

i worn,  out  we  nave  nor  mem.  , 

16614.  They  get  stiffer  every  year  sitting  round  the  and  it  means  more  officeis. 
fire  doing  nothing  ?— They  are  not  there.  16629.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Does  it  not  mean  lessening 

16615.  Then  we  were  under  a mistaken  impression.  the  staff?— What  it  means  is  this  minute  exemplified 
We  thought  we  saw  them  ?-They  were  not  there,  any  where  you  are.  The  county  surveyor  here  had  £500 
ahlehndif-1  men  now  he  lias  £1,000,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  every 

, , . , . . , , ? other  officer  in  the  place.  I certainly  would  board  out 

16616.  Not  able-bodied,  but  able  to  do  some  work?-  children  ; I would  not  have  them  reared  up  in  the- 

I don’t  know  what  they  could  do  except  land  cabbages.  workhouse  . there  is  an  air  about  workhouse  children. 

16617.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Look  after  cows,  feed  children  in  the  Celbridge  Union  are  all  absorbed 

cattle,  or  do  something  useful  ? — I would  not  like  to  the  population,  and  any  farmer  can  get  a chap 

own  the  cattle  they  would  he  feeding  ; they  would  not  jlere  or  there.  Who  would  take  a workhouse  child  ? 


feed  much  cattle,  those  lads.  We  have  plenty  of  accom- 
modation ; we  have  more  accommodation  than  we  have 
people  in. 

16618.  That  is  probably  due  to  the  management  of 
the  house? — In  fact  we  never  keep  children  there.  We 
always  bog,rd  them  out,  and  send  them  out  to  workmen 
and  labourers  that  have  a cow  ; and  then  there  is  a 
ladies’  committee,  who  see  the  children  are  all  well 
cared  for,  and  sent  to  school,  and  cleanly  dressed ; and 
they  are  brought  in  a couple  of  times  a year  and  in- 
spected. There  are  plenty  of  applications  for  children. 

16619.  Chairman. — You  board  out  all  you  can?- 


16630.  Why  not  follow  the  same  course  with  the- 
old  men  ?— You  cannot  get  old  men  to  thrive  out ; they 
would  die. 

16631.  The  infirm  that  you  have  got  there  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  that  you  never  hope  to  get  rid  of, 
might  it  not  be  well  to  try  a plan  of  hoarding  them 
out  or  in  a place  with  a large  farm,  where  they  would 
get’  some  occupation  and  fresh  air?— They  would 
fiot  be  cared  for ; they  are  better  cared  for  m an  es- 
tablishment like  that,  where  they  have  a doctor  to  look 
after  them,  and  a master  to  look  after  them ; and  old 
when  they  get  beyond  a certain  age,  require  as 


Yes  ; we  have  only  two  children,  and  there  is  a school-  attention  as  a child  to  keep  them  cleanly. 

-i cjfjLo  rv TTirpwAN. We  don’t  see  much  of  this  caro 

16620.  What  do  you  say  about  boarding  out  the  old  , \ them  in  the  infirm  wards — we  see  them 

fellows  ?-Well,  unless  you  had  a guarantee,  it  would  bestowed  ffirtyTnd  neglected  ?-It  is  a wonder,  and 
be  a-  case  of  getting  rid  of  them.  t0°  0 1 
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they  haying  the  nuns  to  care  them  ; some  screw  loose  ; 
it  is  not  that  they  have  so  much  to  do ; you  have  a 
schoolmistress  there  for  two  children. 

16633.  I suppose  the  schoolmistress  confines  all  her 
energies  to  the  children.  As  regards  the  old  men,  I 
allude  to  the  infirm,  not  to  the  sick  in  charge  of  nuns? 


-I  would  send  the  children  out  to  the  National  , 
and  have  no  schoolmistress.  ‘ ^oool, 

16634.  The  hoard  could  do  that?— I 
board  now,  at  least,  I am  not  one  of  the  0t  on 
Robert  Kennedy  was  the  Chairman  there fnrhr Mr> 
years,  and  took  a great  interest  in  things  twenty 


Mr.  John  Fieto 

16635.  Chairman. — I don’t  know  that  there  is  much, 
Mr.  Field,  that  you  can  add  to  what  your  two  col- 
leagues have  said  ; they  have  enlightened  us  consider- 
ably on  the  views  of  your  Guardians— they  are  against 
amalgamation? — Yes,  unanimous  against  amalgama- 
tion. We  have  only  three  unions  in  the  county,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a hardship  on  the  sick  poor  to 
change  any  of  the  unions. 

16636.  To  be  moved  to  a distance  like  Naas? — It 
would  be  too  far.  We  certainly  would  be  inclined  to 
take  in  more  of  the  County  Dublin  than  we  have,  be- 
cause we  have  accommodation. 

16637.  And  Meath? — We  had  the  Brandenstown  por- 
tion of  it  before,  and  we  felt  it  a great  inconvenience 
to  lose  it  after  putting  up  buildings. 

16638.  How  much  did  you  lose?— £9,000  or  £10,000. 

16639.  Did  you  get  any  compensation? — No. 

16640.  No  district,  in  any  other  locality  ?— No ; this 
runs  very  convenient  to  Celbridge ; a portion  of  Dun- 
boyne  would  be  more  suitable  to  come  to  Celbridge 
than  to  Trim  or  Navan,  because  it  would  be  nearer. 

16641.  And  good  roads? — Good  roads;  Brandens- 
town is  within  three  miles  of  Celbridge,  and  it  is 
twelve  to  Trim. 

16642.  What  union  is  that  ? — Dunsliaughlin. 

16643.  How  far  is  it  from  Dunsliaughlin? — Ten 
miles.  I would  be  for  putting  all  the  hospitals  under 
the  County  Councils. 

16644.  You  would  make  them  district  hospitals,  and 
put  them  under  the  County  Councils? — Yes;  we  are 
working  that  way  with  the  infirmary  in  Kildare, 
where  you  havo  a certain  number  of  County  Councillors 
and  a certain  number  of  outside  ratepayers  on  the 
■committee. 

16645.  Yon  meet  at  Kildare  once  a month  ? — Yes. 

16646.  And  you  would  meet  at  Celbridge  once  a 
month  for  the  Celbridge  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

16647.  And  in  that  way  cut  it  ofi,  as  far  as  manage- 
ment is  concerned,  from  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  I think 
it  would  be  advisable.  There  are  a good  deal  of  people 
coming  in  who  pay  a little. 

16648.  Do  you  think  all  the  rural  workhouses  in  the 
country  could  be  dealt-  with  that  wav  ? — That  would  11 A 
my  view.  We  spent  a lot  of  money  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  ; nearly  up  to  £5,000. 

16649.  You  spent  a lot  on  your  hospital? — And  the 
house  generally.  We  have  a water  supply  and  every 
• accommodation  necessary  for  a workhouse. 

16660.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  it  not  desirable  to  have 
the  spending  of  public  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  those  who  contribute  it? — Yes. 

16651.  And  yet  you  would  take  it  away  from  them  ?— 
No  ; the  same  people  that  are  managing  it  at  present 
■would  be  managing  it  in  the  future. 

16652.  I thought  you  wanted  it  given  to  the  County 
Council  ? — A portion  of  the  County  Council  and  a por- 
tion of  outside  ratepayers — you  would  have  some  mem- 
. hers  of  the  hoard  on  it  and  some  outside  members. 

16653.  You  would  he  giving  people  a voice  in  the 
management  of  it  that  did  not  give  anything  to  the 
start  of  it? — Are  they  not  paying  rates?  I would 
make  it  a county  charge.  In  Celbridge  we  pay  for  the 
Kildare  Infirmary,  and  send  nobody  at  all  there. 

16654.  Chairman. — You  think  the  Kildare  end  may 
return  the  compliment,  and  pay  for  Celbridge? — 
There  are  thirty  beds  in  Kildare  at  present,  and  there 
is  room  for  twenty  more. 

16655.  And  the  Celbridge  people  have  a good  enough 
infirmary  at  home,  and  don’t  need  to  go  to  Kildare? — 
They  don’t  need  to  go  to  Kildare ; it  is  well  equipped 
in  every  way. 

16656.  I suppose  it  is  as  good  as  Kildare  Infirmary? 
— I think  I might  say  it.  is  better,  for  I attend  Kildare. 
We  have  adopted  the  hoarding  out  system  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  In  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy’s  time  it  was 
commenced,  and  has  continued  ever  since!  We  have 
two  children  at  present.  Certainly,  the  tramp  class 
ought  to  be  dealt  with. 


, p.l.g.,  examined. 

16657.  What  would  you  do  with  them  ?_we  w 
enormous  number  of  them  there.  ne*>a\ean 

16658.  What  change  would  you  make  in  the 
What  I suggest  is  that  there  should  be  a 
m some  county  for  two  or  three  counties  Taken 

16669.  And  they  should  be  kept  there  ?-Yes  ani 
made  work  ; and  m the  summer  time,  when  lh«rL  i 
would  bo  busy,  biro  thou,  out  to  thitSS  P“ft 
would  make  it  ml  Imperial  charge  in  tins  wav  fatlo 
greater  portion  ol  tile  tramps  ar,  three  ye.rk  S 
years'  militia-men ; they  have  been  tamed  in  ioE 
bat  smoking  and  drinking;  they  me  a useless  tali' 
a terrible  tax  on  tile  country,  and  most  of  the  ouWs 
and  burnings  are  caused  by  these  men.  We  had  two 
cases  of  burning  in  our  district  that  tramps  did  uni 
we  had  to  pay  for  them-they  lit  fires  thire,  and  the 
place  took  fire,  and  the  ratepayers’  had  to  pav  for 
them.  r J 

16660.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Is  that  statement  oi 
your-'  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  doing  away  with 
a great  many  of  these  workhouses— are  not  these  work- 
houses  an  invitation  for  these  people  to  come?— They 
are,  more  or  less  ; but  it  is  the  law.  1 

16661.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  would  change  the 
law,  and  shut  the  workhouse  against  tramps,  and  in- 
stead of  that,  send  them  to  a colony?— Yes;  I would 
give  magistrates  power  to  commit  them  for  a certain 
limited  time  to  this  place.  I would  be  against  taking 
their  children  from  them,  unless  you  took  them  up 
themselves.  If  you  took  the  children  from  them,  too 
many  would  come  in. 

16662.  You  would  not  like  to  take  the  children 
unless  you  took  the  parents  ? — No. 

16663.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  unmarried 
mothers  care  little  for  their  children  1— I don’t  think 
they  do ; they  have  them  for  begging  purposes. 

16664.  Chairman. — And,  then,  if  they  do  care  for 
them,  you  think  they  don’t  treat  them  wisely  or  well? 
— No,  they  should  not  have  control  of  them.  I meet 
them  in  the  country  about  they  are  a terrible  tax  on 
the  people.  Where  they  got  a couple  of  women,  they 
are  inclined  to  levy  blackmail  on  them ; they  won't 
take  food,  but  money. 

16665.  Do  you"  happen  to  meet  many  of  this  class  in 
carts  ? — Yes. 

16666.  They  don’t  go  much  to  the  workhouses— they 
camp  out,  and  there  is  a considerable  number  of  that 
class? — There  are.  We  are  central  from  Navan  to 
Trim,  and  Dublin  to  Mullingar,  and  a lot  come  that 
way. 

16667..  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  could  hardly  do  any- 
thing with  them? — -I  would  empower  the  magistrates 
to  send  them  to  a colony,  for  they  are  not  alone  a tax 
on  the  country,  but  a bad  example  to  the  others. 

16668.  If  they  don’t  go  to  the  workhouse  or  do  any 
illegal  act,  what  could  you  do  with  them? 

16669.  Chairman. — I suppose  they  are  vagabonds, 
without  any  lawful  occupation? — Yes ; they  sell  cans 
and  saucepans,  and  force  people  to  buy  them ; 
they  buy  them  to  get  rid  of  them.  I would  be  against 
any  change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  representation, 
hut  I would  reduce  the  number  of  Guardians ; the  less 
Guardians  you  have  there  the  more  business  you  get 
through.  A small  number  of  Guardians  manage  the 
place,  hut  When  there  is  an  appointment,  others  come 
in,  and  manage  over  tlieir  heads.  I would  certainly 
deal  with  the  tramp  class  very  strongly.  We  could 
accommodate  a great  deal  more  people  than  we  haye 
in  Celbridge.  There  are  only  three  unions  in  Kildare. 
A large  portion  of  our  county  goes  to  Edenderry 
which  could  he  accommodated  in  Celbridge,  because 
we  have  a railway  from  Maynooth  on  to  Carbury,  ana 
could  take  in  portion  of  Johnstown  and  Enfield,  and 
we  could  take  Timahoe  from  Naas ; it  is  nearer  to 
Celbridge  than  to  Naas.  Portion,  of  the  Countv  is.  - 
dare  in  the  Baltinglass  Union  could  come  into  Naas, 
it  is  a kind  of  a scattered  county.  , . 

16670.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  . possible  to  nave 
unions  falling  in  with  the  county  boundaries 
Hardly ; I think  it  would  be  a hardship. 
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16671  Celbridge  is  too  near  the  border,  and  Naas 
• too  near  the  border  of  Wicklow?— Yes,  and  you  have 
Fdenderry  on  the  border  again,  and  At-hy  runs  very 
lose  to  the  Queen’s  County  and  Carlow ; portion  of 
L,  t0Wn  of  Athy  is  in  the  Queen's  County  ; the  Bar- 
row  divides  the  two.  We  protest  very  strongly 
airainst  our  union  being  done  away  with,  because  we 
spent  a good  deal  of  money  on  the  union,  not  antici- 
pating it  would  be  done  away  with. 


16672.  Chiefly  on  the  hospital? — Chiefly  on  the  Mar.  23, 1901. 
hospital ; and  there  is  a water  supply,  and  we  would  — 
have  spent  more  money  were  it  not  that  this  Com- 
mission  was  coming  on.  I think  our  hospital,  taking  16  . . 
it  all  round,  is  about  as  well  managed  a place  as  I see 
anywhere — well  equipped,  with  everything  that  is  re- 
quired there.  We  are  not  stingy  in  any  way;  our 
rates  are  fairly  low ; they  have  not  increased  any- 
thing ; they  are  inclined  to  come  down. 


Mr.  James 

If  I might  make  a remark  I forgot  to  make  before, 
T have  been  told  that  some  of  the  Dublin  unions  are 
helmed  to  advocate  that  if  Celbridge  is  kept  in  vogue 
cendin*  drafts  of  people  there  from  other  unions.  I 
SLkit  would  be  a great  misfortune  to  us  ; they  are 
not  the  class  of  people  we  want  in  a country  district. 
X don’t  think  they  would  improve  the  tone  of  our 


workhouse  at  all.  Mr.  Field  has  just  said  that,  a 
large  portion  of  the  County  Meath  might  be  amalga- 
mated or  joined  on  to  Celbridge.  There  is  also  a big 
district  of  Clondalkin  very  much  nearer  than  some  of 
our  present  districts.  If  our  area  was  extended,  and 
we  were  left  as  we  are,  we  would  be  extremely  happy. 


Mr.  James 
Wilsh 


Mr.  John  Field. 

i . M.  Johi 

We  can  take  Clondalkin,  Blanchardstown,  Palmerstown,  and  Clonsilla,  and  we  could  take  a large  portion  pieid, 
of  the  County  Meath. 

Dr.  J.  C.  M'Walter  examined. 


16673-  Chairman. — You  were  kind  enough  to  offer 
us  some  further  evidence?— I just  wish  to  say  a few 
words  about  the  amalgamation  question.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  such  a number  of  difficulties  raised 
about  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Dublin  unions  that 
it  might  he  wise  to  see  if  any  plan  short  of  absolute 
amalgamation  could  be  devised.  I think,  really,  what 
is  required  is  a uniform  rate.  I happen  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  both  boards,  and  visit  them  both  nearly  every 
board  day,  therefore,  I have  a fair  idea  how  it  would 
work  if  they  were  amalgamated.  I don’t  think  it  would 
make  for  efficiency  at  all.  My  experience  is,  there  is 
so  much  work  to  be  done  in  each  union  that  very  much 
essential  work  is  passed  over ; and,  necessarily,  if  the 
two  were  joined,  a large  amount  of  work  would  be 
passed  over.  On  the  South  side  we  have  a weekly 
meeting  of  the  Dispensary  Committee  and  on  the 
North  side  a monthly  meeting,  and  although  the  num- 
ber of  persons  is  much  the  same,  the  drug  bill  on  the 
South  side  is  much  smaller  than  on  the  North.  There 
may  be  other  reasons  for  that,  but  I think  one  reason 
is,  it  is  known  when  the  committee  do  meet  every 
week,  they  look  into  these  things  more  carefully  than 
a committee  meeting  once  a month. 

16674.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  keep  down  the  supply 
of  drugs  and  instruments? — They  are  very  carefully 
looked  after,  and  a requisition  is  not  made  unless  the 
demand  is  perfectly  justified. 

16675.  Then  the  committee  do  reduce  occasionally  ? 
— Yes ; we  never  strike  out  a thing,  but  it  is  well  known 
these  things  are  looked  into  very  carefully.  The  chair- 
man is  a rigid  economist,  and  if  a Is.  6a.  ink-bottie 
was  wanted,  he  would  see  if  he  could,  not  cut  it  down 
to  Is.,  and  people  who  send  in  requisitions  know  the 
thing  will  be  closely  scrutinised.  Lately,  when  we 
have  not  been  looking  into  it  so  closely,  having 
changed  the  day,  we  found  the  bill  going  up  rapidly. 
The  same  thing  must  occur  with  regard  to  other 

articles.  , 

16676.  You  would  attribute  a good  deal  of  that  effi- 

cient management  to  frequent  and  regular  meetings 
of  committees?— Yes.  , 

16677.  Tli at  would  be  rather  an  argument  for  the 
appointment  of  committees  ? — It  would  ; but  still,  after 
all,  the  revision  of  committee  work  must  come  before 
the  board.  . „ 

16678.  Do  they  ever  interfere  with  committees?— 
They  do ; that  is  one  of  the  constant  grievances.  If 
something  unpopular  is  done  at  the  committee  the 
matter  becomes  known,  the  Guardians  are  whipped  up, 
and  the  recommendation  is  defeated. 

. 16679.  That  would  be  only  a little  temporary  blaze  ? 
—No,  it  occurs  very  often.  Guardians  who  attend 
committees  every  week,  know  if  they  do  something  un- 
popular it  will  be  defeated,  and,  therefore,  they  are 
anxious  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  whole  hoard. 

16680.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a better  chance 
there? — They  know  that  once  a thing  is  passed  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  over-ruled. 


16681.  There  are  no  motions  to  rescind  ?— There  are,  i)r.  j.  o. 
but  persons  are  not  anxious  to  go  back  on  a resolu-  M Walter, 
tion  of  the  whole  board.  It  seems  to  me  in  Dublin  the 
demand  is  for  a uniform  rate. 

16682.  How  would  you  work  it  so  as  to  secure  a 
uniform  rate  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  two 
unions? — Now,  we  have  no  power  to  strike  a rate.  We 
make  a demand  on  the  City  Council  for  a certain  sum, 
which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  represents,  it  may  be,  2s. 

5 d.  in  the  £ on  the  North,  and,  perhaps,  Is.  9 d.  on 
the  South;  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  that 
would  not  lie  spread  uniformly  over  all ; and  then,  in 
order  to  see  what  guarantee  you  would  have  for  efficiency 
and  economy,  it  should  be  pointed  out  constantly  that 
the  sum  which  the  North  side  received  was  more  or  less 
than  2s.  5 d. , and  that  kept  constantly  before  the  public 
and  the  Guardians  and  the  Corporation  would  im- 
mediately draw  their  attention  to  the  fact : “ Hitherto 
we  have  paid  up  a sum  equivalent  to  2s.  5 d.  on  your 
valuation,  now  you  require  more  than  that,"  and  they 
might  have  authority  to  require  to  get  a very  good 
reason  before  they  would  increase  it.  It  seems  to  me, 
also,  that  certain  departments  might  under  such  a 
scheme  be  united. 

16683.  How  are  you  going  to  carry  out  the  rating— 
you  have  North  Dublin  with  3,000  people  and  South 
Dublin  with  4,000  people  in  the  house? — The  South 
Dublin  Board  of  Guardians  demand  from  the  Corpora- 
tion £40,000,  and  the  North  Dublin  demand  £50,000. 

In  making  out  the  city  rates  they  say : “ We  require 
£90,000  for  poor  rate,  that  means  Is.  lid.  all  round  , 
you  shall  pay  is.  lid.  uniformly,  everybody.”  I don’t 
see  that  there  is  any  insuperable  objection  to  that 
method. 

16684.  I think  you  would  find  a good  many  objec- 
tions raised  ? — Of  course,  interested  persons ; hut  take 
the  Corporation  as  a whole. 

16685.  Take  the  ratepayers  of  whatever  side  might 
be  injured,  you  find  the  expenditure  of  the  North 
Union  is  so  much  and  of  the  Sonth  Union  so  much ; 
the  people  in  the  South  Union  find  they  have  to  pay 
very  much  more  than  the  cost  of  their  own  union,  and 
then  they  have  no  control  nor  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  spending  of  the  money  in  the  North? — My 
view  is — you  must  point  out  to  the  persons  the 
sum  they  are  already  getting. 

16686.  Point  out  to  whom? — If  the  North  Union 
began  to  get  rather  expensive,  and  demanded  a sum 
from  the  Corporation  which  represented  a higher  rate. 

16687.  About  how  much  a year  do  you  spend  in  the 
North  Union?— About  2*.  5d. 

16688.  How  much  a year  altogether  ?— It  is  roughly 
about  £60,000. 

16689.  And  in  the  South  how  much  is  the  rate  and 
the  amount? — The  rate  runs  up  to  rather  over  £80,000  ; 
there  is  a charge  from,  the  County  Council  and  the 
• City  Council  and  the  proportion  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  allows  us  ; as  a matter  of  fact  the 
demand  from  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  is  less  from 
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Mar. 23  1 904  t'le  South  than  from  the  North;  that  is  because  they 
’ — L ' have  a richer  area. 

Dr.  J.  c.  16690.  You  would  only  have  uniform  rates  within  the 

M' Walter.  county  borough — not  for  Rathmines  and  Pembroke? — I 

think  that  would  meet  the  case  of  Dublin  only,  be- 
cause the  others  are  bound  to  be  different  as  it  is. 

16691.  Then  union  rating  goes  by  the  board  there? — 
Well,  we  make  a demand  from  that  Council. 

16692.  You  will  have  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  paying  far  more  rates  than  the  people  in  Rath- 
mines  and  Pembroke? — Yes ; but  they  do  now. 

16693.  I am  talking  about  the  poor  rate  ; you  will 
have  them  paying  the  over-expenditure  of  the  North, 
and  Rathmines  and  Pembroke  not  contributing  ; is  that 
what  you  propose? — No;  I propose  that  that  portion 
of  the  poor  rate  which  is  payable  by  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  at  present  shall  be  made  a uniform  rate  on  all 
the  house  property  under  the  Corporation ; you  will 
have  then  the  same  rate — North  and  South — neces- 
sarily. Of  course,  as  regards  Pembroke  and  the  like, 
they  remain  as  they  are.  This  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
only  part  of  the  question,  but  it  seems  to  me  a simpler 
plan,  and  one  more  easily  passed  ; if  you  try  to  reform 
everything  there  will  be  such  a number  of  objections. 

16694.  We  have  not  heard  the  objections  you  refer 
to  ? — The  South  Dublin  Board  are  strongly  against  the 
whole  thing. 

16695.  They  are,  on  the  rating  question?— Yes  ; and 
the  North  Board  are  not  altogether  of  the  one  mind, 
and  the  Pembroke  people  are  inclined  to  object  also ; 
but  if  you  confined  it  to  the  city  of  Dublin 

16696.  You  would  reduce  the  area  of  objectors? — 
Yea. 

16697.  Do  you  know  the  valuation  of  Dublin — of  the 
part  of  the  city  that  is  on  the  North  and  on  the  South 
side? — Roughly,  the  North  is  about  £460,000  and  the 
South,  £800,000. 

16698.  No  ; the  county  borough  part? — On  the  North 
side  it  is  £420,000,  and  on  the  South,  £475,000. 

16699.  Your  proposal  would  not  give  very  much  re- 
lief to  the  North? — If  we  had  a uniform  rate  in  Dublin 
— that  is  the  principal  thing  outside  the  city — you  are 
bound  to  be  different ; you  cannot  make  it  uniform. 
Mr.  Harrington  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing  having  one  workhouse  used  for  males  and  another 
for  females ; that  suggests  itself  as  a good  thing,  and 
it  is  the  only  good  reason  that  can  be  suggested  for 
amalgamation. 

16700.  Do  you  think  that  is  a reason  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  you  support  amalgamation  ? — I don’t ; 
I think  it  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  number  of 
people  I hear  objecting. 

16701.  We  have  not  heard  these  objections  in  public, 
but  you  seem  to  be  impressed  by  them  yourself ; what 
are  they? — They  are  prejudices ; nobody  wants  the 
North,  and  only  a portion  of  the  North  wants  the 
South. 

16702.  You  are  on  the  two  bodies,  and  ought  to  give 
an  unprejudiced  opinion ; what  prejudices  have  the 
South  against  the  North  and  the  North  against  the 
South  ? — The  difference  between  2s.  5d.  and  Is.  9 d. 

16703.  That  is  money  again? — It  seems  to  me  very 
.strong  when  you  have  money  and  prejudice  oombined. 

16704.  Mr.  Murnagiian?— ' Your  proposal  does  not 
-get  rid  of  the  prejudice? — 'But  still,  after  all,  it  would 
-be  a comparatively  easy  method.  If  the  Corporation 
got  it,  who  pay  over  the  money,  you  can,  to  a certain 
extent,  overlook  these  objectors. 

16705.  The  change  you  suggest  is  one  rather  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a ratepayer  than  from  the  stand- 
point of  a reformer.  By  amalgamation  improvements 
might  he  effected? — That  is  so ; but  to  my  mind  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  there  would  be  any  real  sound  advan- 
tage ; when,  you  take  4,000  in  one  workhouse  and  add 
them  to  3,000  in  another  it  makes  an  enormous  body 
to  deal  with,  whereas  in  two  halves  it  is  not  properly 
dealt  with. 

16706.  If  we  get  rid  of  several  of  the  classes — chil- 
dren and  lunatics — you  would  not  have  that  overgrown 
institution? — My  view  is  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
•combine  those ; you  have  only  eleven  or  twelve  Protes- 
tant children  on  the  North,  and  on  the  South  eight. 

16707.  Chairman. — That  was  suggested  to  us  this 
.morning  by  witnesses? — I think  that  would  be  very 
desirable;  then,  we  have  Protestant  hospitals  on  both 
aides ; those  might  be  amalgamated,  and  by  amalga- 
mation you  might  have  a certain  amount  of  room  ; if 
we  made  an  arrangement  between  the  North  and  South 
that  the  Protestant  male  and  female  hospitals  should 
be  amalgamated  and  the  Protestant  children  amalga- 


mated we  would  have  a certain  amount  of  room 
if  we  got  some  of  those  country  hospitals  and  sent 
consumptives  there  I imagine  it  would  bj  1 ** 
reform  without  much  difficulty.  a ®rea: 

16708.  Mr.  Muhnaghan.— If  the  management- 
be  placed  under  one  body  it  seems  to  me  it  would"!4 
more  simple? — I look  on  that  as  a very  debatable  on 
tion  ; it  is,  theoretically  simple  ; but  the  difficult 
as  regards  Dublin  Poor  Law,  is  that  the  Guardian* 
don’t  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  thing,  and  that ' 
more  likely  to  happen  when  you  are  dealing  with  s qqi 
people  than  when  you  are  dealing  with  4,000  • 
buildings  must  remain,  and  when  you  have  necev 
sarily,  two  separate  establishments  I don’t  think  them 
is  much  gain  in  effectiveness. 


16709.  You  could  get  rid  of  a good  many  of  the 
officers?— That  is  a point  I am  very  much  inclined  to 
doubt ; with  the  exception  of  the  clerk  on  each  side 
and  assistant  clerks,  we  pay  comparatively  smal'l 
wages  ; we  made  several  valorous  attempts  to  raise  the 
wages  of  our  clerks,  but  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  not  let  us  ; there  may  be  a nominal  saving  of  two 
or  three  hundred  a year. 


16710.  You  could  get  rid  of  a good  many  of  the  male 
employees  if  you  had  women  in  one  workhouse?— We 
would  have  a number  of  women  employees  then. 

16711.  Less  than  now,  with  the  advantage  of  separa- 
tion ? — That  is  a strong  point. 

16712.  Look  at  the  amount  of  inspection  that  is  re- 
quired in  such  a place  as  Dublin?— That  is  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  it,  but  whether  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  over-ride  all  the  difficulties  which  certainly 
would  be  raised  ; my  fear  is  that  attempting  to  do  too 
much  we  may  not  accomplish  anything. 

16713.  There  has  not  been  any  very  strong  expres- 
sion of  opinion  against  the  change  so  far  ? — Of  course  if 
they  have  not  come  before  you  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
mention  it. 

16714.  In  fact  many  witnesses  who  have  expressed 
views  are  rather  favourable  to  making  the  two  unions 
one,  having  both  under  one  management?— But  when 
you  have  ££0,000  on  one  side  and  £60,000  on  the  other 
that  is  a good  deal  of  money  to  put  into-  the  hands 
of  one  board.  If  you  do  away  with  one  clerk  you  must 
increase  the  salary  of  the  other ; you  contemplate 
having  two  buildings  two  miles  apart. 

16715.  That  thing  exists  in  Belfast ; they  have  4,000 
inmates  in  the  workhouse  there,  and  there  is  no  com- 
plication of  the  kind  you  fear  there? — You  propose  to 
have  7,000  inmates. 

16716.  The  proposal  is  to  take  away  about  2,000 
from  the  institution — children  and  lunatics  ? — I am  not 
counting  children  ; they  are  mostly  in  Oabra  now. 

16717.  You  have  500  in  the  oity  workhouses?— 
But  as  many  children  as  we  could  send  out  under  the 
existing  law  we  have  sent  out. 

16718.  But  still  there  are  a large  number  there  yet! 
— There  are  ; but  to  put  all  those  practically  under  the 
one  board  I cannot  but  think  that  any  little  saving 
would  be  lost ; I am  timorous  about  making  the  ex- 
periment when  such  large  sums  are  involved.  A work- 
house  up  to  3,000  could  be  economically  managed  by  a 
board,  but  6,000  probably  not. 

16719.  Chairman. — In  practice  it  would  not  work 
out  that  one  Board  of  Guardians  would  deal  with 
7,000 ; would  it  not  be  committees  ? — Committees  don’t 
seem  to  work  so  well. 


16720.  The  admission  must  always  be  by  a com- 
mittee?— -But  we  make  a board  of  that;  they  have  the 
powers  of  the  board ; the  whole  board  can  attend ; it 
is  not  a named  committee. 

16721.  Dr.  Bigger.— Could  you  nob  have  the  same 
thing? — 'We  cannot  get  men  to  attend  so  often;  we 
have  sixty  members  in  the  North,  and  Mrs.  Cosgrave 
says  about  four  is  the  average  attendance  at  the 
Admission  Board. 

16722.  Would  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  Guar- 
dians increase  the  attendance ; when  there  was  a 
greater  responsibilty  on  them  they  might  attend 
better? — Yes;  but  we  cannot  deal  with  an  immense 
number  very  well. 

16723.  But  still  it  would  not  be  in  the  one  institu- 
tion ; in  all  probability  you  would  have  a lesser  num- 
ber to  deal  with  in  each  institution  ?— -(But,  after  all, 
take  it  that  a committee  did  the  work,  if  you  are  deal- 
ing with  7,000  you  would  have  double  the  number. 

.16724.  If  you  had  two  committees  ? — You  would  have 
one  committee  admitting  women  and  another  admitting 
men? 
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16725.  One  committee  for  the  North  and  another  for 
the  South?— Would  you  propose  having  different 
Boards  of  Guardians? 

16726.  You  would  have  one  Board  of  Guardians  and 
different  members  acting,  according  to  the  convenience 
of  their  residence  to  the  North  or  South  sides?— 
Then,  practically  it  would  remain  as  at  present,  except 

**16727.  You  would  have  one  Board  of  Guardians  and 
two  committees— one  committee  for  attending  the  build- 
ings on  the  North  side  and  the  other  on  the  South  side 
—and  the  report  of  these  committees  would  come  before 
the  Guardians  in  the  same  way  as  you  deal  with  Cabra. 
i.  union  may  have  as  many  buildings  as  you  like  ; the 
fact  of  there  being  additional  buildings  does  not  com- 
plicate things,  as  far  as  the  board  is  concerned  ?— 'My 
experience  is  that  a committee  lends  itself  to  jobbery  ; 
a committee  meets  and  makes  a certain  suggestion, 
and  when  that  comes  before  the  full  board  to  be  con- 
firmed if  not  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  board 
the  members  are  whipped  up  to  out-vote  it. 

16728.  That  does  not  occur  with  the  Admission 
Board?— That  is  a board,  you  see ; on  the  North  the 
dispensary  work  is  done  by  a committee  who  have  all 
the  powers  of  the  board. 

16729.  Dr.  Bigger. — Gould  you  not  do  the  exact 
same  with  other  matters?— If  you  delegate  the  powers 
of  the  board. 

16730.  Chairman. — No  delegation? — Either  it  is  a 
board  or  a committee ; if  it  is  a board  having  the 
power  of  a board  you  practically  give  into  the  hands 
of  a few  men  the  power  of  the  great  number,  and 
therefore  their  actions  will  not  be  sufficiently  under 
control,  and  improper  things  are  likely  to  be  done ; if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a committee  the  committee’s 
decision  is  over-ruled. 

16731.  There  is  only  one  board  meeting  day  for 
the  North  Dublin  and  one  board  meeting  day  for  the 
South  Dublin  ? — There  are  practically  two  days  if  you 
take  the  Admission  Board. 

16732.  The. Admission  Board  is  not  a board? — I may 
be  mistaken,  but  I understood  the  board  had  power  to 
meet  on  a certain  day  foT  a specific  purpose. 

16733.  They  may  meet  as  a board,  but  it  is  usually 
an  admission  committee  in  all  other  unions  I know  of? 
—The  board  have  power  to  meet  on  Monday  for  certain 
specific  business  to  admit  people ; they  are  therefore 
an  Admission  Board ; they  have  also  power  to  meet 
on  Monday  for  dispensary  business,  and  they  have 
full  power  as  regards  dispensary  business  only. 

16734.  That  is  under  some  special  order? — Yes ; 
there  is  a special  order. 

16735.  But  without  an  order  they  can  have  their 
work  prepared  for  them  by  a committee  and  deal'  with 
the  recommendations  of  their  committee? — But  the 
objections  to  the  committee  are  that  its  suggestions 
are  over-ruled  by  the  larger  board  ; therefore  the  work 
of  the  whole  board  is  more  satisfactory,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  boo-  much  required  to  be  done  on 
one  committee,  and  people  get  tired,  and  it  is  badly 
done.  We  were  very  anxious  on  the  South  board  to 
have  probationers  trained  there  who  might  be  eligible 
for  situations  as  qualified  nurses.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  young  women  in  Ireland  who  are  very  suitable 
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for  a position  like  that ; the  last  advertisement  we  had 
in  the  South  we  wanted  five  nurses,  and  there  were 
six  applicants  only. 

16736.  That  is  a matter  you  need  hardly  go  into  with 
us,  as  you  have  absolute  power  to  raise  that  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — There  are  certain  facilities 
that  might  be  suggested  to  boards  to  train  nurses. 

16737.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  done 
now  ; the  law  is  big  enough  for  it? — The  only  thing 
is,  when  we  suggest  it  how  do  you  know  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  accept  our  training. 

16738.  It  is  very  simple ; if  you  write  a resolution 
and  have  a conference  with  the  Medical  Inspector  it  can 
be  put  into  shape  at  once? — -The  nursing  question 
depends  so  much  on  the  supply  of  nurses.  I mentioned 
before  the  necessity  of  temporary  relief.  I am  strongly 
in  favour  of  that.  We  find  an  ordinary  case  of  a man 
with  six  children  who  happens  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work  ; we  have  nothing  to  do  but  take  them  in  ; those 
children  cost  2s.  3 ^d.  a week  each,  that  is  for  the  food 
only,  and  2d.  a week  then  for  their  teaching  extra ; 
that  would  be,  at  least,  19s.  a week  additional  on  the 
rates,  and  we  have  not  power  to  give  Is.  towards  rent, 
or  any  relief  at  all.  It  was  suggested  to  send  certain 
ohildren  to  get  technical  education  to  industrial 
schools,  but  I was  not  sure  whether  it  would  be  within 
the  power  of  this  Commission  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation that  Guardians  might  have  power  to  obtain 
technical  instruction  for  the  children.  We  have,  both 
on  the  North  and  South  side,  made  an  application  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they  say  they  have 
no  funds  for  that  purpose  ; we  find  that  although  there 
is  a great  demand  for  lads  at  the  age  of  fifteen — we  can 
get  rid  of  any  amount  of  them — once  they  reach 
twenty  or  twenty-five  they  are  useless  ; they  have  no 
handicraft  or  trade  ; they  come  back  to  the  house. 
My  experience  is  that  people  in  the  workhouse  are 
much  better  off  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers, 
or  90  per  cent,  of  the  Dublin  poor.  I am  rather 
afraid  they  will  see  James’s-street  too  often  ; they  get 
so  fond  of  it ; they  are  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed. 

16739.  That  struck  us  strongly  in  going  through  the 
workhouse  how  very  comfortable  they  were,  and  they 
had  a good  dietary?— We  are  giving  them  Irish  bacon 
in  the  North  Union,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  rate- 
ayers  don’t  get  it,  mid  we  give  them  cream  and 
utter.  Are  we  to  build  a consumptive  hospital  and 
over-feed  them  and  give  them  nothing  to  do  ? 

16740.  Still  you  would  do  that  for  the  sake  of  stamp- 
ing out  consumption? — Yes  ; hut  I suppose  it  would 
make  a gTeat  increase  in  the  rates  ; twenty  people  die 
in  Dublin  every  week  from  consumption  and  there  are 
three  times  that  number  sick. 

16741.  They  would  only  need  to  go  into  the  sana- 
torium for  a comparatively  short  time  and  be  taught 
liow  to  make  themselves  innocuous  for  others  ? — That  is 
the  theory ; less  than  three  months  would  be  no  use  ; 
that  would  be  750  people. 

16742.  They  could  not  all  get  it  at  once  ? — If  it  was 
only  300  that  would  be  a grave  matter  for  the  rates, 
and  if  you  over-feed  them  they  learn  such  habits  that 
they  would  not  be  good  citizens  afterwards. 
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16743.  Oh  axeman. — You  are  appearing  on  behalf  of 
the  Poor  Law  Officers’  Association  ; there  was  a letter 
from  Mr.  Denis  O’Oarroll  that  you  were  nominated  by 
the  Poor  Law  Officers’  Association  of  Ireland  to  give 
evidence? — The  first  point  that  they  asked  me  to  take 
up  was  the  appointment  of  Poor  Law  officers  and  the 
exclusion  of  untrained  persons  from  such  positions; 
what  they  seemed  to  wish,  I should  say  on  their  behalf, 
is  that  a master  of  a workhouse  has  some  very  incom- 
petent person  forced  on  him  who  has  probably  never 
seeu  a workhouse,  and  is  supposed  to  do  work 
which  he  is  quite  incapable  of  doing.  They  wanted 
urn  to  say  that  they  would  wish  a sort  of  apprentice- 
ship, that  they  might  be  promoted  from  a small  work- 
house  to  a larger  one,  and  so  on,  with  the  hope  of 
eventually  being  made  master  or  matron. 

16744.  Make  it  a public  service  transferable  from 
one  workhouse  to  another  ? — That  is  it  exactly  ; and 
*k°-  ^rouble  is  so  great  in  a workhouse  if  the 
officials  are  related  to  the  Guardians  ; they  do  nothing 
n?i  ca?vaS3  i-h®  hoard  if  they  find  that  they  are  in.  a 
uttle  difficulty,  and  they  would  like  to  have  a record 
kept  of  their  conduct  by  the  master  and  matron,  and 
nave  their  salaries  raised  according  to  that  record. 


16745.  Or  lowered  ? — They  did  not  ask  me  to  say  it 
was  to  be  lowered ; but  it  should  be  raised  according 
to  their  merits. 

16746.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Without  regard  to  the 
Guardians? — Without  regard  to  the  Guardians. 

16747.  Do  you  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Poor  Law 
Officers’  Association  ? — Yes  ; and  .not  as  a Guardian. 
They  find  the  people  are  quite  unskilled  who  are  sent 
in;  have  no  technical  training:  In  the  prisons  ser- 

vice they  refuse  to  take  women  who  have  not  been 
trained  in  something  special— either  lanndry,  nursing, 
or  cooking. 

16748.  Chairman. — What  apprenticeship  would  the 
people  in  small  unions  undergo? — I suppose  you  would 
put  them  into  a kind  of  probation  for  a certain  number 
of  months. 

16749.  And  none  of  them  should  he  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  Board  of  Guardians? — I think  they  feel 
that  very  strongly ; several  workhouse  officials  have 
said  to  me  that  the  workhouses  cannot  be  efficient 
otherwise. 

16750.  Would  the  appointment  still  remain  with  the 
Guardians? — In  the  Prisons  service  it  remains  with 
the  Prisons  Board. 
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16751.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  like  the  Local 
Government  Beard  to  make  the  appointment? — That  is 
my  personal  opinion. 

16752.  Chairman’. — I don’t  think  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  like  the  task? — There  are  certain 
rules  under  which  the  Guardians  advertise,  namely, 
that  a man  must  be  under  a certain  age- — under  thirty- 
five — and  I have  often  seen  very  tottering  old  gentle- 
men come  in  who  said  they  were  only  thirty-five.  If 
they  have  no  friends  among  the  Guardians  they  feel 
that  their  salaries  are  never  raised.  One  woman  made 
a bitter  complaint  to  me  the  other  day  that  her  salary 
had  never  been  raised  because  she  knew  nobody  on 
the  board.  ^ . 

16753.  One  of  your  own  officials? — Yes. 

16754.  Then  she  had,  at  all  events  the  pleasure,  of 
your  acquaintance  ? — Yes  ; but  I am  not  fond  of  raising 
salaries,  and  I am  not  talking  now  as  a Guardian. 
There  is  no  maximum  rate  that  they  come  to.  I know 
one  man  who  was  a brother-in-law  of  a Guardian  who 
was  put  in  at  £1  a week,  and  very  shortly  afterwards 
we  raised  him  to  30s.  a week ; he  was  put  in  in  J une, 
and  in  September  we  raised  him  to  30s.  a week. 

16755.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  Local  Government 
Board  would  not  now  sanction  that?— It  did  happen. 

16756.  Not  recently  ? — It  is  some  time  ago — six  years 
ago — it  did  happen.  I know  the  man,  and  I went  to 
verify  the  statement  in  the  books. 

16757.  I think  five  years  interval  is  necessary  at 
present  unless  some  exceptional  reason  is  given  for  the 
increase?— And  then  the  better  protection  of  officers 
against  dismissal ; there  is  a great  feeling  among  the 
officers  that  people  have  spites  against  them;  it  is  a 
great  word  they  use.  If  they  don’t  please  the  Guar- 
dians in  some  one  particular  they  are  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  Guardians. 

16758.  Is  it  not  very  much  the  other  way  ; is  it  not 
that  the  Guardiairs  put  up  with  officials  through 
weakness  or  good  nature? — I don’t  think  that  is  the 
case ; I think  they  are  allowed  to  do  things  if  they 
are  friends  of  the  Guardians,  but  I don’t  think  the 
Guardians  trouble  a great  many  of  them  as  to  efficiency 
or  inefficiency. 

16759.  Chairman.— I suppose  these  are  your  own 
opinions ; you  are  not  now  speaking  with  any  direct 
authority  to  make  that  statement? — One  of  the  men 
mentioned  it  in  speaking  to  me ; we  both  agreed  that 
that  was  a very  serious  part  of  it ; that  you  could  not 
get  a workhouse  into  an  efficient  state  unless  the 
officials  saw  there  was  some  use  in  working ; that  they 
might  hope  to  be  promoted. 

16760.  Do  you  think  Die  Poor  Law  officials  now 
would  endorse  that  evidence  of  yours? — I do  ; because 
I have  gone  through  it,  Mr.  President,  with  those  who 
asked  me.  The  next  point  was  the  transferring  of 
officers  from  union  to  union,  both  on  promotion  and  as 
a result  of  want  of  harmony  amongst  the  officers ; it  is 
still  going  entirely  on  the  feeling  that  it  should  be  a 
Poor  Law  service  for  them,  and  then  when  the  time, 
came  for  their  superannuation  that  they  should  get  it 
as  a right. 

16761.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— That  is  going  a little 
above  the  Civil  Service  even  ; the  Civil  Service  officials 
cannot  demand  their  superannuation? — These  people 
are  allowed  at  the  end  of  their  work  a certain  amount 
of  money,  which  is  supposed  to  be  put  by  for  them. 

16762.  Is  it  not  a practice  throughout  the  country 
that  superannuation  is  universal  in  regard  to  Poor 
Law  officers? — Not  always,  I think. 

16763.  Nearly  always  ? — I had  an  experience  of  that 
a good  many  years  ago ; there  was  a woman  who  was  a 
maternity  nurse,  she  had  grown  old  and  delicate; 
one  Guardian  in  particular  wished  me  to  go  and  speak 
to  her  and  talk  to  her  and  tell  her  that  she  would 
come  to  grief  in  some  way,  as  she  was  getting  old ; 
this  man,  in  particular,  said  “ She  will  get  so  much 
superannuation.”  So  I put  a notice  of  motion  on  the 
paper  that  she  should  get  it.  To  my  horror,  the  man 
who  had  asked  me  to  go  stood  up  and  opposed  it. 
However  it  passed  ; she  got  it,  but  still  he  opposed  it. 

16764.  Does  not  that  show  that  the  Guardians  acted 
fairly  in  giving  the  money  ? — 'No  ; because  she  had  had 
her  whip  out ; she  had  canvassed  the  hoard  ; and  had 
she  not  canvassed  the  board  she  would  not  have  got  it. 

16765.  I hope  you  have  not  that  low  estimation  of 
your  countrymen.  I think  the  general  experience  of 
the  country  is  that  they  deal  fairly  with  their  officers. 
I know  an  instance  myself  where  the  Guardians  tried 
to  add  years  and  years  to  the  service  ? — I know  they  do 
often,  but  the  case  can  be  otherwise — that  is  what  the 
Poor  Law  officers  complain  of — that  they  don’t  get  it 
by  right;  they  get  it  by  favour.  With  regard  to  the 
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inmates  we  find  it  impossible  once  anybody  has  bee 
in  the  workhouse  to  get  places  for  them,  because  the 
tendency  in  the  workhouse  is  to  become  degraded  and 
it  is  the  settled  conviction  of  the  public  that  the  work- 
house  demoralizes  those  who  are  obliged  to  enter  it 
16766.  Chairman. — I suppose  no  one  likes  to  take  a 

failure  if  they  can  get  a person  who  has  not  failed  ? 

Exactly  ; I suppose  that  is  it.  A great  deal  of  this  "is 
due  to  improper  association  and  improper  classification 
in  the  workhouse  of  the  North  Dublin  Union. 

16767.  Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  due  simply  to  the 
fact  of  failure  without  regard  to  where  the  failure 
came  from  ? — Sometimes  it  arises  from  illness  ; in  the 
North  Dublin  Union  we  have  eight  acres  of  ground 
and  it  contained  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  March 
2,497  people,  or  312  to  the  acre ; the  result  of  the  in- 
crease of  inmates  has  been  that  the  open  spaces  have 
been  gradually  covered  with  temporary  sheds.  In  the 
admission  ward  sometimes  as  many  as  three  have  to 
sleep  in  a single  bed  at  night.  Amongst  the  other 
portions  there  are  no  day  rooms. 

16768.  In  what  part  of  the  house  does  that  happen?— 
The  admission  ward,  where  there  are  three  in  a bed  - 
it  is  chiefly  the  women  I am  speaking  of ; it  is  the 
same  on  the  men’s  side  ; I have  taken  all  my  figures  for 
the  16th  of  March. 

16769.  Was  that  in  some  of  the  outhouses  or  the 
main  building? — The  admission  ward. 

16770.  Those  are  not  the  hired  houses  outside?— No ; 
only  the  able-bodied  sleep  there;  these  are  generally 
the  people  who  come  in  for  hospital  treatment. 

16771.  Would  they  not  be  sent  at  once  by  the  resi- 
dent doctor  to  the  hospital? — Not  if  there  was  no  bed; 
Dr.  Kennedy  was  complaining  bitterly  to  me  the  other 
day  that  during  the  day  the  doctor  comes  down  and 
says  “ I have  left  you  three  beds  for  to-day,”  and 
during  the  day  the  three  beds  are  filled,  and  then  there 
is  no  place  to  put  them  until  the  doctor  comes  nest 
day.  Among  the  other  evils  there  are  no  day  rooms ; 
inmates  have  to  spend  all  their  time,  living,  eating, 
and  sleeping  in  their  wards ; this  is  unhealthy,  and 
prevents  proper  supervision  of  the  ward  and  the 
absence  of  a dining  hall,  and  the  issuing  of  rations  to 
each  person  throughout  the  house  leads  to  great  waste. 

16772.  These  seem  rather  cases  affecting  the  manage- 
ment of  a particular  workhouse ; it  is  hardly  one  of 
the  matters  which  we  would  go  into? — I thought  that 
was  what  you  wanted.  Shall  I say  then  that  the  over- 
crowding— 

16773.  That  would  be  a reason  for  amalgamation,  in 
your  opinion? — Yes  ; but  in  the  first  place  we  should 
get  rid  of  the  lunatics  and  epileptics ; that  would  give 
us  eight  wards  and  a day  room,  and  make  a very  great 
difference.  The  blind  also  could  be  sent— we  had  ten 
of  those  in  the  house  on  the  16th  of  March — 'and  then 
remove  the  consumptives. 

16774.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  many  of  them? 
— I don’t  know  how  many  we  have,  because  I 
would  have  to  go  through  the  hospitals  to  find  out; 
but  we  have  a fair  number,  and  so  strongly  did  we 
feel  about  it  that  a little  while  ago  one  of  the  Guar- 
dians 'had  a notice  of  motion  to  take  a house  in  the 
country  to  put  them  into,  hut  then  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  withdraw  it  until  after  this  Commission. 
Then  able-bodied  men  and  women  absolutely  get  no 
work  to  do,  as  far  as  I can  find  out,  in  the  workhouse. 

16775.  Chairman. — Are  you  familiar  with  other 
workhouses  besides  the  North  Dublin?— I am  very 
familiar  with  English  workhouses. 

16776.  Your  experience  of  English  workhouses  is 
that  they  do  no  work  there? — No  ; they  are  kept  much 
better  at  work.  In  consequence  of  my  visit  to  English 
workhouses  we  started  wood-chopping.  We  had  an  enor- 
mous industry  here,  and  we  handed  in  £10  a month  for 
money  received  from  wood-chopping,  and  the  old  men 
delighted  in  it,  but  it  was,  unfortunately,  stopped. 
Then  the  casuals,  I think  they  should  be  allowed  to 
have  two  nights’  and  one  day’s  work.  I wrote  to 
some  workhouses  where  they  had  their  casuals  em- 
ployed, and  in  Sheffield  they  have  got  entirely  rid  of 
their  casuals. 

16777.  They  get  them  somewhere  else? — Exactly; 
but  that  would  not  matter  to  us.  They  sent  me  their 
sheet  (produced).  That  is  a history  which  is  laid 
before  the  Guardians  when  anybody  applies  for  ad- 
mission. The  form  in  Belfast  is  even  better.  Most 
of  the  witnesses  seemed  to  think  that  the  women  who 
drag . about  children  with  them  should  be  treated  as 
criminals.  In  the  North  Dublin  Union  it  was  very 
bad  at  one  time — terrible — dragging  children  about, 
taking  them  out  in  the  morning  and  bringing  them  in 
at  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  The  work  for  healthy  young 
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ccnitien  is  another  great  trouble ; these  girls  get  twelve 
sleep,  and  when  we  get  them  situations,  when 
iSTJmf  L>k  to  us  w.  ask  what  brought  then,  bark, 
and  they  say  the  work  was  too  hard.  , 

16778  That  is  rather  as  regards  the  interior  manage- 
ment of  your  own  workhouse  ?— Then  will  you  take  the 
amalgamation  of  hospitals;  in  amalgamating  the 

Nhrth  and  South  Unions  struck  me  there  could  be  a 
training  school  for  nurses,  and  so  we  might  get  rid  of 
nauperVlp,  only  allowing  the  paupers  to  come  in  and 
-mib  in  the  morning  and  do  the  cleaning,  and  the  pro- 
bationers might  do  the  nursing.  I am  told  in  Bir- 
mingham it  is  made  a kind  of  out-door  relief ; these 
women  get  that  work  to  do  as  a kind  of  outdoor  relief. 

16779.  That  is  the  scrubbing  ? — Yes  ; then  they  are 
paid  so  much  an  hour,  but  they  are  never  allowed  in 
the  house  after  one  o'clock  ; therefore  they  never  touch 
the  food.  If  the  two  Protestant  hospitals  were  amal- 
gamated it  seems  to  me  it  might  get  rid  of  pauper  help, 
which  is  a very  considerable  drawback. 

16780.  Is  it  your  experience  that  a good  deal  of 
nursing"  duties  are  discharged  by  the  paupers?— It  is, 
unfortunately,  and  the  serving  of  food. 

16781.  Under  observation? — In  large  wards  you  can- 
not see  all  the  way  down.  A cabman  complained  to  me 
the  other  day  that  a relative  of  liis  had  been  ordered 
an  e"g,  and  he  never  got  it;  he  had  come  out  of  the 
house  at  the  time,  so  I had  no  power  of  looking  into 
the  matter,  but  it  was  a pauper  who  had  taken  it,  I 
need  not  tell  you.  That  leads  to  the  selling  of  eggs 
and  other  things  in  the  house,  and  our  infirmaries  are 
served  almost  entirely  by  these  people;  one  of  our 
paupers  has  been  found  with  £9  in  his  pocket  in  the 
police  station,  quite  drunk.  They  go  out  and  stay 
out  for  a certain  time,  and  when  they  have  spent  all 
that  money  they  come  in  again.  I know  of  a trained 
man  in  the  hospital,  and  the  pauper  attendants,  five  of 
them,  struck;  they  would  not  have  the  trained  man. 
The  worst  evil  connected  with  the  workhouse  is  the 
pauper  attendant ; quite  the  worst ; they  do  the  work 
and  get  the  officials  in  their  power.  My  personal  ex- 
perience with  reference  to  the  high  death  rate  of 
infants,  having  watched  it  very  closely  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  is  that  no  nursery  should  contain  more 
than  twenty  babies,  and  even  that  is  too  high  a 
number. 

16782.  That  is  no  ward?— No  ward ; more  than 
twenty  babies  should  not  be  near  each  other.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  terrible  death  rate  we  have  comes 
partly  from  that.  I think  there  should  be  better  classi- 
fication in  the  nurseries,  and  I very  often  think  it 
would  be  well  to  separate  the  mother  from  the  child. 

16783.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  what  respect  should 
the  classification  be  changed? — I think  respectable 
married  women  and  the  young  girls  might  be  together 
—girls  under  twenty-four  with  their  first  children — 
and  then  widows  who  are  not  well  behaved  should 
be  in  a class  by  themselves,  and  another  set  of  women 
who  come  to  us  repeatedly  should  be  a class  to  them- 
selves ; there  should  be,  at  least,  three  classes.  I think 
the  company  of  the  respectable  married  women  would 
be  good  for  the  young  girls. 

16784.  Chairman. — Are  many  of  that  class,  unfor- 
tunately, obliged  to  come  to  the  workhouse — iwhat  we 
call  the  really  respectable  people — driven  by  poverty? 
—Yes  ; we  have  in  the  nursery  occasionally  respectable 
married  people. 

16785.  Have  you  found  out  the  reason  why  that  class 
has  to  come  to  the  workhouse  ; is  it  through  drunken 
habits?— Yes;  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  always 
through  drink.  I would  not  call  a woman  respectable 
who  was  a drunkard  herself,  and  I don’t  think  she 
should  be  with  the  young  girls.  I think  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  get  rid  of  the  babies  when  they  are 
not  wanted. 

16786.  You  mean  they  are  purposely  careless  of  their 
children? — Yes ; about  a fortnight  ago  that  was  dis- 
covered in  one  of  our  nurseries — a woman  absolutely 
tried  to  get  rid  of  her  child.  Of  course  she  was  stopped 
at  once  and  separated  from  the  child.  This  shows  at 
once  why  the  small  nurseries  are  necessary ; you  could 
not  watch  seventy  or  eighty  babies  or  mothers  with 
babies..  In  ray  experience  and  that  of  several  women 
Guardians  the  classification  of  hospitals  is  as  impor- 
tant as  out  of  it. 

16787.  Therefore  you  would  like  to  classify  according 
to  respectability  and  disease  combined?— Yes ; I won't 
touch  the  disease. 

16788.  The  doctors  must  have  them  classified 


according  to  disease ; you  would  classify  them  accord- 
ing to  respectability? — I would,  decidedly. 

16789.  That  is  not  done  in  general  hospitals  outside? 
— But  they  don’t  take  in  the  classes  the  workhouse  has. 

16790.  Don’t  you  think  they  would  take  in  any  inte-  . 
resting  disease  ? — Yes  ; but  the  class  they  will  not. 

16791.  Don’t  you  think  your  hospital  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  so  far  as  orderly  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  inmates,  is  well  managed  ? — I think  it  is  as  well 
managed  as  it  can  be. 

16792.  As  well  managed  as  any  ordinary  hospitals  ? — 

I don't  know,  because  I don’t  know  many  ordinary  hos- 
pitals ; but  a little  time  ago  we  had  a discussion  about 
a question  of  classification.  There  were  consumptives 
that  I thought  should  not  be  put  in  hospital  with  re- 
spectable women.  An  officer  thought  it  was  a very 
good  thing  to  have  the  consumptives  all  together  inde- 
pendent of  their  characters.  We  fought  very  hard  at 
the  Board,  and  the  women  were  beaten,  and  then  the 
officer,  who  had  taken  quite  a strong  part  against 
us,  came  to  me  and  told  me  she  found  we  were  perfectly 
right.  There  was  one  woman  who  had  been  sent  to  her 
ward  to  be  treated,  and  she  became  acquainted  with 
two  young  girls,  and  they  presently  left  with  the 
woman  who  I had  objected  to  being  put  there,  and  she 
carried  them  away. 

16793.  That  might  have  happened  in  any  hospital? 
— I feel  in  making  the  fight  I was  justified. 

16794.  One  should  do  as  much  as  one  can  to  segregate 
ill-conducted  persons,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  respectability  considered  in  hospital  wards  where 
you  have  only  so  few  wards.  You  would  have  to  have 
an  enormous  institution  to  sub-classify  all  the  diseases 
according  to  the  respectability  and  situation  in  life. 
Are  not  all  your  wards  crammed  full,  and  three  in  a 
bed  waiting  to  get  in? — Our  hospitals,  no,  but  in  the 
admission  ward. 

16795.  You  have  not  empty  beds? — If  you  amal- 
gamate you  can  classify,  and  I must  say  I would  like 
them  to  be  classified. 

16796.  One  can  always  do  that  in  a sensible  way.  You 
have  been  quite  right  in  what  you  suggest  about  keeping 
certain  objectionable  women  from  the  young  girls. 
Putting  them  at  a different  end  of  the  ward  might  have 
been  sufficient  separation,  if  there  was  a good  nurse  to 
keep  an  eye  on  them  ? — I think  much  mischief  is  done 
in  workhouse  hospitals. 

16797.  Mischief  will  be  done  anywhere? — I think 
that  is  all  I have  to  say.  We  women  are  particularly 
anxious  to  have  a woman  inspector.  We  receive  no- 
thing hut  kindness  and  goodness  from  the  gentlemen, 
but  we  would  like  a woman  inspector  in  our  workhouses. 
We  always  find  inspectors  more  than  anxious  to  help 
us  in  every  way  they  can 

16798.  Where  do  you  feel  the  want? — I feel  it.  I 
chiefly  work  amongst  the  infirm,  and  there  I think  a 
woman  inspector  would  be  a great  help. 

16799.  Who  would  go  round  and  pay ?—  Surprise 

visits. 

16800.  A few  visits  in  the  year.  What  would  she  do 
now  ? — She  would  see  whether  the  wards  were  comfort- 
able enough  for  an  old  body,  and  see  to  the  clothing  of 
the  people.  She  would  do  what  the  man  does,  and  aoes 
very  efficiently,  but  I would  like  a woman.  I think  we 
women  are  trained  to  housekeeping. 

16801.  Don’t  you  think  some  of  us  men  know  some- 
thing about  it,  too  ? — W e are  trained  to  the  little  things 
that  men  are  not  trained  to.  I should  feel  incapable  of 
doing  Dr.  Bigger’s  business.  We  would  like  a woman 
inspector.  We  also  feel  very  strongly,  and  would  like- 
a woman  relieving  officer  appointed,  in  many  places,  for 
a woman  to  go  round  and  do  the  duties  of  a relieving 
officer  sometimes  would  be  very  important ; for  instance, 
going  to  a mother  with  her  children. 

16802.  Then  you  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  father  ? 
— Well,  the  man  could  go  to  the  father. 

16803.  Then  you  would  have  a woman  inspector  for 
the  female  side  of  the  house? — I think  the  old  men 
would  he  very  comfortable  with  a woman  inspector,  too. 

16804.  What  I wanted  to  see  was  what  a woman 
could  do  that  a man  could  not  do  ? — 'When  I go  round 
I take  down  the  beds  and  look  after  the  washing  and 
the  linen. 

16805.  I always  did  so  when  I was  an  inspector?— 
All  your  inspectors  do  everything  that  is  good  and  kind 
— I am  not'  saying  a word  against  them — but  still  we 
feel  we  would  like  a woman  inspector  ; the  clothing, 
and  the  food,  and  the  babies,  and  if  the  women  Guar- 
dians are  driven  out,  as  we  probably  will  be,  then  there 
would  be  a woman  to  look  after  the  poor. 


The  Sitting  was  adjourned. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY.  MARCH  24th,  1904. 

At  the  County  Council  Offices,  Dublin. 

Present Mr.  Mtcks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  John  M'Donnell, 

16806.  CnAniMAH.— You  are  a Guardian  of  the 
North  Dublin  Union  for  a very  long  time V— Yes,  sir. 

16807.  The  Guardians  have  been  considering  tlio 
question  of  whether  amalgamation  between  their  union 
ami  the  South  Union  would  be  beneficial — what  is  your 
own  opinion  in  the  matter  ? — I think  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial. In  fact,  the  case  has  been  so  clearly  demon- 
strated that  I don’t  think  I could  add  anything  to  the 
evidence  already  given. 

16808.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  that  Dr.  M‘W alter 
gave  last  evening? — I did. 

16809.  He  had  some  middle  course  ? — I don’t  endorse 
his  evidence  in  that  respect. 

16810.  Would  you  rather  go  in  for  amalgamation 
pure  and  simple  ? — Decidedly. 

16811.  With  a board  not  larger  than  the  present 
board  ? — Yes. 

16812.  Would  you  look  forward  to  seeing  much 
practical  benefit  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
rating? — The  first  consideration  with  me  is  the  interest 
of  the  poor.  What  I would  suggest  would  be  that  one 
workhouse  be  turned  into  a hospital,  pure  and  simple, 
and  that  should  be  the  South  Union. 

16813.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  a little  too  large? — 
There  are  magnificent  buildings  there,  fine  ground, 
and  all  the  rest,  and  together  with  having  it  as  a 
hospital,  I would  transfer  those  who  are  tottering  on 
the  threshold  of  the  hospital,  the  feeble  and  infirm, 
up  to  the  hospital,  and  then  afterwards  it  might  be 
considered  how  far  you  might  go  with  the  maternity 
cases  and  babies. 

16814.  You  would  rather  have  that  plan  than  the 
division  of  sexes  that  the  ex-Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Har- 
rington proposed  ? — That  would  not  work  at  all,  sir. 

16815.  Wliat  objection  would  you  see  to  that?— - 
When  a man  wants  to  leave  and  get  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren out,  how  is  he  to  gather  them  up? 

16816.  I suppose  they  would  be  gathered  for  him — 
telephone  across? — I don’t  think  it  would  work.  The 
first  thing  is  to  provide  for  the  sick. 

16817.  You  would  not  be  able  to  effect  such  a re- 
duction in  officials  if  you  kept  both  sexes  there?— To 
my  mind  the  first  thing  is  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  sick  ? Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  have  the 
sick  in  one  hospital? 

16818.  You  have  a splendid  female  hospital  in  the 
North? — We  have;  but  when  these  people  are  becom- 
ing convalescent,  where  are  they  to  go?  The  ground 
is  very  circumscribed ; you  are  bounded  by  buildings 
and  walls ; you  have  not  a mouthful  of  fresh  air  for 
the  creatures  to  get ; and,  besides,  the  place  is  so  con- 
gested that  the  air  they  are  breathing  is  not  pure. 

16819.  You  would  not  say  that  of  the  air  in  the  new 
hospitals?— No  ; but  I consider  where  you  put  so  many 
people  on  a certain  area  the  air  cannot  be  very  pure. 
You  have  the  smoke  coming  from  the  railway  across 
on  that  bit  of  ground  they  nave ; they  cannot  get  a 
pure  or  refreshing  breeze. 

16820.  It  is  on  a high  site?— It  is,  but  it  takes  a lot 
to  drive  away  tbe  smoke. 

16821.  You  generally  get  good,  sweet,  pure  air  in  the 
hospital?— Oh,  yes,  that  is  all  right;  but  you  have 
no  place  for  the  people  to  walk  about.  Then,  besides, 
on  the  south  side  you  could  have  a convalescent  ward 
as  well. 

16822.  If  a number  of  classes  were  got  out  of  the 
workhouse — lunatics  and  . others? — You  have  1,072 
cases  in  the  North  Union. 

16823.  That  is  including  feeble  and  infirm? 

Mr.  O'Neill  (Cleric). — Yes. 

16824.  You  may  say  800  in  the  extreme  cold 
weather  ? 

Mr.  O’Neill. — Fully  that. 


■T.p.,  p.l.g.,  examined. 

Witness. — Then  the  South  would,  at  least,  have 

1,000. 

16825.  They  have  1,300? — That  makes  2,100. 

16826.  If  you  take  the  feeble  and  infirm  of  both,  you 
won’t  have  much  space  afterwards  in  the  South  Union 
if  it  is  turned  into  a hospital  ?— There  are  150  sick 
children. 

16827.  They  are  included  in  that  total.  What  is 
your  view  about  the  .girls  who  come  in  there  with  illegi- 
timate children ; do  you  think  they  ought  to  continue 
to  be  received  into  any  workhouse,  or  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  sending  them  to  penitentiaries  or  reforma- 
tories ? — That  would  be  far  better  if  it  could  be  done, 
if  they  would  be  taken,  instead  of  letting  them  inside 
workhouses  at  all.  I don’t  know  that  you  would  get 
an  institution  to  take  charge  of  them  ; there  might  be 
some  difficulty. 

16828.  Each  religion  would  have  its  own  institution, 
and  take  them  in  at  so  much  a head  from  the  Guar- 
dians ? — At  that  particular  time  they  are  very  pettish, 
and  not  so  easily  managed ; it  would  not  be  easy  to 
get  them  to  submit  to  discipline. 

16829.  There  would  be  more  chance  of  their  being 
disciplined  in  an  institution  like  that,  under  religions 
influence,  than  in  a workhouse,  where  they  come  and 
go  and  scold  all  day? — Then,  if  there  should  be  a 
maternity  ward  there,  there  certainly  should  be  a 
classification. 

16830.  If  you  had  no  maternity  ward  at  all  in  a 
workhouse,  if  these  girls  went,  as  a matter  of  course, 
to  some  religious  institution,  they  generally  come  into 
the  workhouse  two  or  three  months  beforehand,  and 
then  they  remain  often  for  their  lives  afterwards,  going 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  there  would  be  a chance 
of  breaking  them  off— taking  away  the  consequence  of 
their  lapse,  and  starting  them  afresh  ?— That  would  be 
a capital  arrangement,  and  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  return  back  home  again  ; but  once  they  get  the  air 
of  the  workhouse  we  cannot  make  any  improvement; 
in  fact,  they  go  out,  and  become,  in  many  cases,  more 
depraved. 

16831.  That  would  take  a very  large  population  out 
of  the  workhouse  if  that  class  and  the  children  could 
be  taken?— It  would.  You  want  a good  deal  mwe 
space  than  you  have  in  workhouses.  Besides,  m the 
North  Union,  if  you  take  a lot  out  of  it,  you  want  a 
place  to  put  those  that  are  able  to  work  m,  to  o 
something ; you  will  get  a man  very  well  able  to  do  a 
lot  of  things. 

16832.  You  have  a large  city  population  that  keeps 
coming  in  and  out?— Yes.  If  you  gave  them  employ- 
ment in  the  workhouse,  you  would  have  that  class  on 
the  North  side,  and  they  would  not  be  in  such  a hurry 
to  come  in. 

16833.  Do  you  think  they  come  in  from,  laziness  in 
many  cases  or  is  it  inability  to  get  work;  do  qnay 
porters  come  in?— On  the  North  side  you  have  all  tne 
markets,  and  you  have  a good  many  coming  in 
the  markets. 

16834.  That  is,  men  who  are  porters?  Yes. 

16835.  And  when  business  is  slack,  they  come  in,  or 
when  they  lose  a job  from  tippling ?— Yes,  come  mw 
brace  up,  and  go  out  again. 

16836.  If  they  cannot  get  immediate  employment 
they  go  in  with  their  families? — You  have  quay  P° 
coming  in,  hnt  the,  scarcely  ever  com.  in  nnle'i  *»" 
they  are  broken  down. 

16837.  Do  you  find  many  of  the  comer-boy  class  m 
the  workhouse?— Unfortunately,  we  have  a good  many, 
and  they  are  put  in  positions  they  should  not 
at  all,  because  they  are  handy  and  smart  ana  q 
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'They  are  put  as  nurses,  attendants,  and  scrubbers, 
and  if  they  were  put  to  harder  work  they  would  not  be 
so  readv  to  come  in. 

16838.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  night 
shelters  there  are  in  Dublin?— We  have  two  on  the 

I'°16839.1  One  at  Bow-street— that  is  still  working? — 

^Mr.  O’Neill. — It  closes  in  the  summer  for  two 
months,  cleaning  up. 

16840.  What  other  is  there  at  the  North  side? — That 
is  the  only  one.  , 

16841.  Then  there  is  one  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  on 
the  South  side  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  Cork-street,  Brick- 
field-lane. 

16842.  That  is  Dr.  Spratts  ? — Yes. 

16843.  From  whom  would  we  be  likely  to  get  good 
evidence  about  these  shelters  ?— One  of  the  relieving 
officers  on  the  North  side. 

Chairman.— I know  pretty  well  the  procedure  of 
Bow-street.  . . , , , ,, 

Miss  Welply- — Cork-street  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

16844.  Chairman. — This  one  at  Poolbeg-street? 

Miss  Buchanan. — That  is  managed  by  a Protestant 
committee  I think  Dr.  M'Vittie  could  get  you  infor- 

m 16845.  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  know- 
ledge of  the  Mendicity  Institution  ?— No. 

16846.  It  is  still  working? — Oh,  it  is. 

16847.  They  get  them  to  do  some  light  tasks,  and 
give  them  their  food?— And  they  sleep  in  the  night 
refuges  very  much. 

Mr.  O'Neill— -They  help  them  to  a great  extent  to 
get  back  to  their  own  towns  and  residences. 

16848.  The  residence  of  a great  many  would  be 

D Mr.  O'Neill. — Well,  no ; I know  many  myself  that 
come  up  to  me  from  the  country,  and  they  get  a note 
from  the  manager,  and  have  been  sent  back  to  their 
own  town. 

Mr.  A.  Carroll.— If  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a cer- 
tainty of  getting  work  they  will  pay  their  passage. 

16849.  Chairman. — The  casual  poor  of  Dublin  who 
are  not  in  the  workhouses  must  be  between  the  Men- 
dicity Institution  and  the  night  shelters?— Die  casuals 
that  come  to  the  North  Union  are  principally  from 
Balrothery  direction.  . , 

16850.  Those  are  tramps;  but  I mean  the  ms  and 
outs  that  come  in  when  they  are  out  of  work  ?— They 
are  a class  of  people  that  take  their  children  out  in  the 
day-time,  and  they  are  begging  about  the  streets  in 
the  day,  going  from  publichouse  to  publicliouse.  and 
they  come  back  at  night,  and  sleep  in  the  workhouse, 
and  they  do  that  night  after  night. 

16581.  Regular  mendicants,  using  the  shelter  ot  tne 
house?— Yes  ; I have  told  the  master  that  he  ought  to 
warn  the  people  that  they  could  not  make  this  a sort 
of  resting-place  at  night.  . . , 

16852.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  depriving  these 
people  of  their  liberty  for  a year  or  two  years  and 
putting  them  into  a place  where  they  would  be  obliged 
to  work,  as  a sort  of  punishment  for  their  vagrancy 
and  want  of  good  habits  in  life ; it  has  been  suggested 
by  a great  number  of  witnesses? — I dont  see  how  it 
can  be  done ; the  liberty  of  the  subject  comes  in. 

16853.  If  a man  does  anything  wrong  they  lock  him 
up ; are  these  people  doing  sufficient  wrong  to  ot 
locked  up?—' That  is  a matter  for  the  law. 

16854.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  a law  tnat 
would  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  ?— Certainly. 

16855.  And  taking  their  children  from  them,  so  that 
they  could  be  properly  brought  up  ? — Certainly  ; save 
themselves  and  save  their  children.  _ . , 

16856.  Do  you  think  that  class  is  increasing,  as  tar 

as  your  observation  goes? — Ido.  . 

16857.  Taking  a big  city,  would  these  people  make 
a considerable  amount  in  a day  ? — Yes. 

16858.  Their  begging  would  be  successtui  f—  res  , 

6s.  or  7s.  at  least.  , . , , , , 

16859.  Tfeen  they  go  in,  and  get  their  bed  and  break- 
fast?— And  supper  at  night.  . 

16860.  Do  they  go  in  in  time  for  supper— what  time 
is  supper? — There  is  no  particular  time  fixed.  As  o 
the  matter  of  bathing,  it  is  never  done  at  all. 

16861.  You  could  not  give  them  a cold  batn,  oi 
course?— Then,  there  is  the  danger  of  bringing  m dis- 
ease from  the  city.  , , . * 

16862.  It  is  desirable  to  have  that  class  kept  out 
of  the  workhouse  proper,  and  lock  them  up  with  a 


view  of  reforming  them.  I heard  mention  of  the  04  1991 
feasibility  of  sending  children  of  that  class  to  farmers’  'ILL 
houses,  but  I doubt  that.  The  children  wont  be  well  Mr.  John 
trained? — Wliat  training  would  they  get  in  farmers’  M‘ Donnell- 
houses?  They  won’t  be  drilled. 

16863.  People  who  advocate  boarding  out  say  that 
what  they  want  is  to  be  put  in  a position  of  life  where 
they  can  make  their  living  easily.  If  a boy  goes  to  a 
farmer's  house  he  is  taught  to  do  various  things  about 
the  house  and  land  that  enables  him  to  become  an 
agricultural  labourer ; he  is  not  taught  to  be  a trades- 
man or  anything  of  that  sort ; don’t  you  think  that  is 
a good,  healthy  life  ?— If  you  take  the  parents  and  put 
them  into  institutions  it  may  be  done.  There  is  a 
great  spirit  of  independence  abroad.  If  a boy  has 
been  wandering  about  begging,  it  won’t  be  so  easy  to 
bring  him  into  a farmer’s  house  to  work. 

16864.  The  older  they  become,  the  more  unmanage- 
able ; then  you  could  put  them  into  an  industrial 
school  or  a reformatory  ? — A reformatory  is  the  last 
place  I should  send  them  to  ; there  they  meet  boys  of 
the  most  vicious  class. 

16865.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  after  life  of 
the  reformatory  boys  ? — No  more  than  what  I see  in  the 
papers.  I see  a number  of  the  hoys  turn  out  badly. 

One  or  two  bad  boys  amongst  a lot  will  do  an  immense 
amount  of  harm ; no  amount  of  supervision  will  take 
away  the  taint. 

16866.  That  is  one  argument  against-  having  them  in 
large  bodies  ; would  it  not  be  better  to  have  them  in 
small  homes? — You  must  remember  on  the  North  side 
the  class  of  people  you  have  to  deal  with  ; in  the  South 
side  they  have  a number  of  small  farmers  towards  the 
mountains.  , . ... 

16867.  They  are  not  tied  up  to  board  out  in  their 
own  union  ? — I know  that ; but  the  South  side  is  par- 
ticularly well  situated  in  that  way. 

16868.  But  they  send  to  Enniskerry  and  other 
places  in  Wicklow?— I don’t  know  what  places  we 
could  send  to  on  the  North  side  where  we  have  that 
class  of  farmers  at  all. 

16869.  Send  them  to  Tyrone.  From  Wales  they  are 
sending  them  to  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland? — If 
we  could  select  the  district. 

16870.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  you  send- 
ing them  to  districts  where  labour  is  wanted.  Send 
them  to  farmers  of  the  same  religion  ?— That  would  be 
far  better,  because  they  would  be  cut  off  from  all  asso- 
ciations. They  would  have  to  make  their  home  where- 
they  were,  and  that  would  he  far  better  than  any  in- 
stitution. , , . ., 

16871.  I know  your  view  is  very  strong  about  tne 
lunatic  accommodation  in  the  North  Dublin  Work- 
house.  You  know  it  ought  to  he  better,  but  you  have 
not  room  to  make  it  better.  You  would  be  glad  to 
see  all  lunatics  removed  from  the  workhouse? — De- 
cidedly. . . ... 

16872.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  whether  it 
would  he  better  to  send  them  to  the  ordinary  district 
or  county  asylum,  or  to  some  institution,  such  as  was 
recently  started  at  Youghal,  not  so  well  equipped,  ana 
a cheaper  asylum  ? If  they  would  be  taken  m the  asy- 
lum, where  there  are  doctors  and  nurses,  to  my  mind 
that  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do. 

16873.  If  it  could  he  done  without  additional  ex- 
pense in  building?— If  not,  I would  suggest  a disused 
workhouse.  If  you  take  a disused  workhouse,  suppose 
you  get  the  building  free,  a proper  stafE  of  doctors  and 
nurses  would  not  cost  us  more  than  they  are  costing 
ns  at  present ; that  is,  provided  we  get  the  building 

fr  16874.  The  building  will  always  require  some  struc- 
tural alterations?— But  I would  prefer  an  asylum  by 
far,  because  they  are  continually  changing.  A man 
might  be  pretty  right  to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  may 
get  violent.  ■ 

16875.  You  draw  a clear  line  between  two  classes  of 
infirm— those  you  call  the  feeble  infirm  and  the  healthy 
infirm?— There  are  men  with  such  spirit  that  they  are 
walking  about  when  they  ought  to  he  lying  down. 

16876.  Your  view  is,  that  feeble  and  infirm  should 
he  always  placed  in  proximity  to  the  hospital  ?— Quite 
so— they  may  be  all  right  to-day  and  ill  to-morrow. 

16877.  As  regards  the  healthy  infirm?— I would  give 
them  some  work  to  do ; something  to  fiddle  at. 

16878.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  think  it  would  be 
worth  considering  the  establishment  of  a home  in  the 
county— the  disused  workhouse  in  a suitable  locality 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  ?— Most  decidedly. 
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16879.  With  sufficient  land  to  afford  employment 
and  some  occupation? — I think  that  would  be  a capital 

idea. 

16880.  At  present  large  numbers  are  huddled  to- 
gether in  a day-room  in  an  atmosphere  heavy  with 
tobacco  smoke  and  other  odours.  This  should  be 
changed, 

16881.  Chairman. — Bad  air  and  over-crowding? — 
But  you  have  no  exercise  ground  in  the  North  Union — 
the  place  for  them  is  between  two  walls — the  boundary 
wall  of  the  railway  on  one  side  and  the  boundary  wall 
of  the  workhouse  on  the  other. 

16882.  Chairman. — A shocking  place,  like  an  elon- 
gated ball-alley. 

16883.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — If  there  was  some  work- 
house  that  could  be  done  without  in  the  county  where 
that  class  could  be  sent,  and  could  have  some  occupation 
and  a little  exercise,  so  necessary  for  health,  do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  worth  considering?— Decidedly. 

16884.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
separating  the  hospital,  if  possible,  from  the  work- 
house  ? — 1 don’t  see  how  it  could  be  done. 

16885.  In  your  workhouse  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
but  generally  speaking  ?— Oh,  yes  ; generally  speaking, 

I would  say  ; but  it  could  not  be  done  in  Dublin. 

16886.  If  you  had  a separate  entrance  from  Broad- 
stone,  could  you  not  separate  it  in  that  way? — I don’t 
think  it  is  a proper  site  for  a hospital  at  all.  I think 
all  the  hospital  cases  ought  to  be  together,  North  and 
South,  to  that  I hold  fast — all  together,  in  the  one 
building. 

16887.  Supposing  there  was  amalgamation,  would 
you  think  that  that  building  might  be  obtained  in  the 
South  Dublin  Workhouse? — If  you  compared  the  two 
sites,  you  would  never  dream  of  having  hospital 
patients  in  the  Noi-th  Union  if  yon  could  place  them 
in  the  South  Union. 

16888.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  the  hospi- 
tal in  the  South  Dublin  Workhouse  and  keeping  the 
North  for  the  healthy  ? — Decidedly  ; I think  I sug- 
gested that. 

16889.  That  would  do  away  with  the  pauper  inmates 
attending  in  the  workhouse? — Certainly. 

16890.  I think  you  mentioned  that  the  comer-boy 
class  very  frequently  acted  as  attendants? — Very  often. 

16891.  And  I believe  they  do  nursing  duties? — And 
various  other  duties,  because  they  are  quick  and  sharp, 
and  know  a good  deal  about  city  life  ; handy  men,  and 
they  levy  blackmail  wherever  they  can. 

16892.  So  that  it  would  he  better  for  the  unfor- 
tunate patients? — To  take  them  out  of  their  hands 
altogether. 

16893-  And  it  would  not  be  an  inducement  to  that 
class  to  go  into  the  workhouse?— It  would  not;  there 
would  he  a better  system  of  nursing  and  better  care. 

36894.  Would  you  suggest  any  difference  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  hospital  if  such  an  arrangement 
•was  arrived  at? — I don’t  see  what  change. 

16895.  You  would  not  make  it  a district  hospital  ?— 
What  would  that  mean  ? 

16896.  Separating  it  from  the  workhouse,  and  a 
•separate  committee  to  manage  it? — You  would  not  be 
separating  it  from  the  workhouse  so  long  as  you  keep 
the  feeble  and.  infirm  there. 

Chairman. — Unless  you  looked  on  them  as  sick. 

16897.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  buildings  in  the  South 
lend  themselves  for  separation? — If  yon  make  a dis- 
-trict  hospital  you  would  want  to  leave  it  open  for  the 
whole  county. 

16898.  No.  the  present  area? — What  benefit  would 
-that  confer? 

16899.  In  several  ways — in  the  first  way  it  would 
remove  the  workhouse  taint? — Then,  by  all  means,  call 
it  a district  hospital. 

16900.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Guardians 
appointing  a committee  composed  largely  of  them- 
selves with  some  outsiders  on  it? — I don’t  see  how 
that  would  work. 

16901.  There  is  a section  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  that  enables  that? — Well,  as  long  as  the  board 
would  not  be  too  large  that  may  work  satisfactorily, 
but  I don’t  believe  in  a board  as  large  as  we  have  at 
present. 

16902.  You  could  make  it  as  small  as  you  like ; I 
am  only  speaking  of  the  proportion,  say,  one-third  of 
outsiders  to  .two-thirds  of  direct  representatives  ? — 
Would  these  be  by  co-option. 

16903.  Of  course,  by  co-option? — That  would  work 


16904.  You  would  b'e  in  favour  of  it?— I 

16905  Mr  Murnaghan.  That  provision^ 
exists,  but  it  has  never  been  taken  advantage  of  n 
you  not  think  the  Guardians  are  very  well  ahi  , 
manage  their  own  business? — They  are.  16  tu 

16906.  Why  would  you  bring  outsiders  in?-Vn 
could  pick  out  here  and  there  a man  of  great  exn^ 
ence  among  the  poor.  6 peri' 

16907.  I think  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Dublin 
Guardians  that  they  don’t  lack  experience  in  anv 
way?— We  are  on  our  trial,  to  a certain  extent  - Der 
haps,  if  we  had  the  power  it  might  be  availed  of’  P 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  have  the  power. 

16908.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  havo  not  the  means  at 
present?— No.  About  the  consumptives,  I would  like 
to  say  something  on  that  point.  This  country  not 
being  very  large,  I think  we  should  have  a national 
hospital  for  the  whole  country ; one  or  two  for  con 
sumptives;  they  are  growing  daily  in  number,  and 
require  immediate  attention. 

16909.  The  sick  do  not  care  to  go  far  from,  their  own 
neighbourhood  ?— No  matter  what  part  of  the  country 
you  go  to  you  cannot  get  more  than  sixty  miles  from 
the  sea. 

16910.  Chairman. — The  amount  of  consumption  in 
the  country  is  very  great,  and  the  evidence  we  have  got 
is  rather  in  favour  of  having  one  for  a large  county 
and,  say,  one  for  two  or  three  smaller  counties,  if  com- 
bined together,  pretty  much  as  in  lunatic  asylums?— 
You  have  to  take  into  consideration  whether  you  have 
better  air  in  the  north  or  in  the  south. 

16911.  Dr.  Bigger. — Pure  air  is  all  you  want’  and  a 
dry  soil.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  starting  a con- 
sumptive hospital  or  hospitals? — It  should  be  looked 
into  at  once,  to  my  mind. 

16912.  Chairman. — A doctor  whom  we  met  at  Coote- 
hill  has  started  a sanatorium  in  connection  with  his 
hospital,  and  ihe  results  are  wonderfully  good ; and  he, 
in  giving  his  evidence,  was  very  anxious  that  there 
should  be  a large  number  of  sanatoria,  and  the  only 
advice  he  gave  was  that  they  should  be  put  up  in  a very 
temporary  way,  for  if  this  disease  was  grappled  with 
simultaneously  all  over  the  country,  that  temporary 
buildings  would  be  enough  to  eradicate  the  disease,  and 
this  is  from  a man  who  has  a very  large  experience, 
Dr.  Moorhead? — Don’t  you  see  the  rapid  strides  the 
cattle  disease  was  making  in  this  country  ; they  wonld 
not  grapple  with  that  for  a good  while — giving  compen- 
sation— but  then  they  went  and  attacked  the  matter, 
and  it  is  now  nearly  blotted  out ; and,  in  like  manner, 
if  you  take  consumption,  in  a very  short  time  you  will 
nearly  eradicate  it.  I know  a case  at  present  where 
there  is  a child  ten  years  old  sleeping  in  a room  with 
three  other  children,  and  the  child  has  phthisis.  We 
tried  to  persuade  the  parent  to  let  the  child  go  some- 
where, and  he  wonld  not,  and  they  have  the  other  chil- 
dren sleeping  in  the  same  small  room. 

16913.  At  all  event's  you  would  like_  sufficient  accom- 
modation to  be  provided  for  dealing  with  the  disease?— 
I would.  There  is  another  thing  that  is  wanted  very 
badly,  and  it  is  a lady  inspector  for  the  unions ; that 
is  badly  wanted. 

16914.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  what  way?— Amongst 
the  females  particularly,  examining  the  underclothing, 
and  beds.  Of  course  you  will  meet  an  odd  gentleman 
like  the  chairman,  that  is  very  strong  on  that  point, 
from  time  to  time. 

16915.  Guardians  in  some  of  the  unions  complain 
that  lady  inspectors  were  too  inquisitive  ?— Another 
reason  is,  we  have  some  lady  Guardians  in  the  North 
Union,  and  they  have  done  good  work  since  they  came 
there. 

16916.  Chairman. — Have  they  done  much  about  the 
interior  of  the  institution? — They  have,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  when  they  bring  forward  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians ; we  sometimes  don’t  see  oar 
way  to  adopt  them,  although  they  are  based  on  sound 
sense,  and  not  very  extravagant. 

16917.  What  kind  of  recommendations  would  they 
make  on  these  special  points  ? — Oh,  clothing ; *°r  in- 
stance, when  you  send  the  cheaper  article  to  wash  two 
or  three  times  it  is  no  good,  but  if  you  get  a better 
article  it  will  last  longer.  , 

16918.  You  have  drapers  on  the  Board  who  ought  to 
be  able  to  assist  you  in  the  choice  of  a good  article  ?— 
Gentlemen  of  a particular  trade  generally  go  in  for  fads 
of  their  own  trade.  If  I belong  to  a certain  trade,  an 
a man  deals  with  me  for  an  article,  and  he  is  a con- 
tractor, perhaps  I might  be  inclined  to  recommend  him. 
Then  if  a lady  inspector  comes  round,  if  she  sees  her 
Way  to  make  recommendations  after  an  inspection, 
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come  with  the  force  and  authority  of  your  Board, 
never  wiU  be  questioned,  they  will  be  earned  out 
r mice  so  she  could  assist  the  lady  Guardians  in  that 
nirticuiar  branch  of  administration.  The  lady  Guar- 
ti  hiis  have  a hard  card  to  play  in  the  North  Union. 

16919  I was  asking  one  of  the  ladies  what  the  lady 
;,i=nwto'r  would  do  that  the  male  inspectors  do  not  or 
iiuld  not  do.  I found  it  a little  bit  difficult  to  quite 
understand  it.  I am  only  anxious  to  know.  I am  not 
all'  saying  that  it  might  not  be  a very  good  thing, 
nnlv  I wanted  to  know  what  is  the  precise  reason  in  your 
mind  for  suggesting  it?— That  she  would  make  such  an 
inspection  as  she  would  make  in  her  own  family  life — 
see  the  women,  how  they  were  dressed,  what  clothes 

th16920d  Do  you  think  she  could  go  very  far  in  her  own 
home  that  way?— I presume  you  would  send  some  per- 
son of  practical  experience,  some  married  woman  with 
experience  of  her  own  family  ; it  would  not  do  to  send 

H l692ia<A  married  lady  would  have  her  own  family 
to  look  after?— Some  of  the  lady  Guardians  say  that  in 
the  hard  weather  some  of  these  women  are  out  in  the 
yard  very  badly  clad  .... 

16922.  That  is  a thing  any  of  us  could  see  m going 
through  ?— If  a lady  inspector  was  appointed  I would 
expect  her  visits  would  be  pretty  frequent,  at  least  once 
every  three  months ; six  months  is  too  long  a period 

11  ll923.  Then  one  lady  inspector  would  not  go  round 
very  far  ?— Six  months’  inspection  would  not  be  worth 
that,  because  in  the  time  coming  on  preparation  could 

16924.  Don’t  you  think  the  lady  Guardians  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  as  much  as  there  is  to  be  done  ? — Yes  ; if 
assisted  by  the  male  Guardians,  it  could  be  easily  car- 
ried out. 

16925.  Or  to  communicate  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment inspector  ?— They  will  be  at  the  back  of  the  books 
altogether  if  they  do  that. 

16926.  I always  found  plenty  of  Guardians  anxious 
to  consult  with  me  for  the  benefit  of  the  worklioiise  and 
of  the  union  ?— Yes,  and  you  gave  us  every  assistance 
in  your  power  when  we  were  trying  to  reorganise. 

16927.  Why  should  not  any  Guardian,  lady  or  gentle- 
man, confer  with  the  inspector? — It  would  leak  out 
amongst  the  officials. 

16928.  I don’t  mean  make  complaints  of  particular 
errors  and  faults,  but  anything  in  the  system  that  would 
require  amendment ; something  not  in  the  nature  of 
personal  complaint  so  much  as  something  to  improve 
the  system? — I am  giving  you  from  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  what  I consider  would  be  a vast  improve- 
ment, when  I was  able  to  go  round  the  wards  myself, 
but  what  could  I do  on  the  female  side  ? I wish  we  had 
more  lady  Guardians,  and  they  want  every  assistance, 
and  that  can  only  be  given  by  a lady  inspector.  You 
have  a lady  inspector  of  boarded-out  children. 

16929.  You  think  the  lady  Guardians  have  done  great 
service  for  vour  workhouse  ? — What  is  the  consequence 
now : we  have  a Visiting  Committee  principally  com- 
posed of  lady  Guardians  ; now  we  have  an  opposition 
Visiting  Committee,  composed  of  the  male  Guardians, 
that  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  lady 
Guardians. 

16930.  Mr.  Murnaohan.— Is  not  that  a bad  spirit  to 
arouse  ? — Very  bad  ; that  could  be  allayed  by  a lady 
Inspector. 

16931.  Is  it  not  perhaps  the  idea  of  the  male  Guar- 
dians that  the  ladies  are  going  outside  their  ordinary 
duties  ? — Not  at  all.  The  lady  Guardians  are  more  par- 
ticular in  inspecting  food,  such  as  butter  and  things  of 
that  sort,  than  the  male  Guardians  are,  and  they  think 
they  are  too  faddist,  and  that  people  in  humble  dwell- 
ings have  not  these  fine  things  to  eat,  and  when  we  are 
paying  high  prices  for  the  best  article,  we  ought  to  get 
it.  . 

16932.  And  the  ladies  insist  on  the  article  being  of 
the  quality  contracted  for? — Decidedly. 

16933.  That  is  very  proper? — Until  they  were 
thwarted. 

16934.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  main  question  on 
which  the  two  Visiting  Committees  differ,  the  question 
of  supplies? — Supplies,  and  other  details  of  the  place  ; 
it  keeps  up  a lot  of  friction.  I think  Dr.  Bigger  knows 
something  about  that. 

16935.  What  I was  more  thinking  about  was  trying 
to  meet  in  a systematic  way  any  defects,  not  so  much 
condemning  a particular  person  for  what  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  system? — How  can  a male  inspector  do  a 
necessary  inspection  amongst  female’s  garments,  and 
bedding,  and  so  on. 

16936.  What  inspection  would  a lady  inspector  make ; 
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tically  ? — She  would  be  no  use  at  all  if  that  is  all  she  — - 

would  do.  Mr.  John 

16937.  What  would  she  do  ? — Examine  the  beds.  M‘ Donnell. 
16938.  That  is  always  done  ? — I know  some  inspectors 
that  come  to  the  North  Union  examine  five  or  six  beds 
at  one  end  and  five  or  six  at  the  other  end,  but  the 
ones  in  the  centre  would  not  be  touched  at  all. 

16939.  There  is  not  much  use  in  turning  down  every 
bed,  but  taking  samples,  as  a practical  man  would? — 

If  you  put  a lady  inspector  there  she  would  not  make 
that  slip-shod  inspection. 

16940.  Would  she  do  more  than  examine  the  beds? — 

She  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  lady  Guardians 
to  carry  out  necessary  reforms  that  are  cropping  up 
every  day. 

16941.  Such  as? — Suppose  it  came  to  her  knowledge 
that  there  were  two  Visiting  Committees,  and  she 
brought  that  under  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  I presume  they  would  point  out  that  that  should 
not  be  the  case. 

16942.  I don’t  know ; conceivably  it  may  result  in 
good ; one  often  finds  a little  friction  dees  some  good  ? — 

I merely  ask  you  in  your  experience  to  think  the  matter 

16943.  I am  very  anxious  to  think  it  over,  and  the 
reason  I am  asking  so  many  questions  is  that  I would 
like  to  find  out  the  reason? — Some  of  the  lady  Guar- 
dians will  give  you  better  reasons  than  I can  give  you. 

16944.  Mr.  Carroll. — Would  you  allow  me  to  ask  Mr. 

M’Domtell  his  views  on  the  extension  of  out-door  relief  ? 

— Some  years  ago  we  had  a winter  exceptionally  severe, 
and  we  went  to  your  Board  to  see  what  could  he  done  in 
the  way  of  employment,  and  yon  gave  us  a sealed  order 
to  give  out-door  relief  to  the  heads  of  families  and 
establish  a stone-breaking  yard. 

16945.  Chairman. — Because  the  workhouse  was  over 
full  ? — Yes  ; we  started  a stone-breaking  yard  in  Bruns- 
wick-street,  did  not  ask  the  men  to  work  too  hard,  and 
we  put  a man  over  them,  and  paid  them  8s.  and  9s.  a 
week.  There  was  another  one  at  Cabra. 

16946.  The  ground  of  that  relaxation  was  altogether 
because  the  workhouse  was  full? — I would  suggest,  if 
there  was  a season  of  exceptional  distress,  that  that 
might  be  done. 

16947.  Would  you  do  it  largely  to  prevent  the  homes 
being  broken  up? — I would,  and  take  away  that  thing 
of  out-door  relief ; once  people  get  a taste  for  ont-door 
relief  it  is  very  hard  to  break  them  off. 

16948.  What  safeguards  would  you  have  for  this  ex- 
tension?— I would  give  the  out-door  relief,  as  we  do- 
at  present ; it  is  very  closely  watched.  We  have  struck 
out  a scale  as  well  as  we  could.  A woman  with  two 
children  gets  so  much,  and  a larger  family  so  much 
more — it'  works  well — and  where  there  is  illness  in  the 
family  we  give  meat  for  beef  tea. 

16949.  Mr.  Carroll. — Would  you  extend  the  relief  to 
a woman  with  one  child.  'Are  they  not  frequently  in 
as  much  destitution  as  a woman  with  two  or  three  chil- 
dren ? — They  are ; they  certainly  should  get  xl,  but  a 
good  deal  would  depend  if  she  had  a child  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old.  It  might  be  given  until  she  was 
able  to  get  into  a situation. 

16950.  Chairman. — If  a girl  was  at  school  the  mother 
might  he  able  to  do  some  charring,  but  you  would  like 
them  to  have  the  discretion  to  give  out-door  relief  where 
there  was  one  child  ? — Yes,  and  where  the  woman  is  in- 
dustrious. 

16951.  Mr.  Carroll. — It  lias  -been  proposed  that  there 
should  be  amalgamation  between  the  North  and  South 
Dublin  Unions.  Do  you  think  one  Board  would  work  ? 

— Certainly. 

16952.  With  the  large  number  of  135  Guardians, 
would  one  Board  consisting  of  that  number  work  ? — Not 
at  all ; you  could  not  have  more  than  sixty  at  the  very 
outside. 

16953.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  average  attend- 
ance would  not  be  more  than  a dozen  1 — It  is  larger,  50 
per  cent,  at  least. 

16954.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  be  in  favour 
of  the  suggestion  in  case  of  amalgamation  to  have  the 
women  in  one  workhouse  and  the  men  in  the  other  1 

Chairman. — If  the  sites  -were  equally  healthy,  you 
would  agree  with  that  ? — I could  not  get  over  the  idea 
of  having  one  hospital  for  hospital  patients,  and  a. 
building,  if  a suitable  one,  for  feeble  and  infirm  as 
well ; nothing  can  change  me  from  that-. 

16955.  Your  main  reason  is  that  you  think  the  south 
side  is  so  much  superior  and  healthy,  you  want  to  get 
the  sick  there  ?— Certainly. 

16956.  But  if  the  two  buildings  were  equally  good, 
and  the  sites  equally  good,  would  you  not  see  a great 
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benefit  in  having  the  males  in  one  and  the  females  in 
the  other  ? — Certainly  ; but  in  the  South  Union  would 
not  that  be  the  case  ? 

16957.  Mr.  Muh.na.ghan. — Still  they  would  be  in 
proximity  to  each  other? — Yes  ; if  it  could  be  done,  so 
much  the  better. 

16958.  Mr.  Carroll. — Would  you  not  be  in  favour  of 
one  uniform  rate  for  the  two  unions  ? — Yes,  and  amal- 


gamation, that  follows  naturally;  there  is  no  rea« 
why,  because  the  river  divides  the  city.  I don’t  think 
there  is  such  an  anomaly  in  any  other  part  Of  the  HmT 
dom.  That  was  done  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  Poor  Law 
Chairman. — It  w,as  done  when  there  was  elector-il 
division  chargeability,  and  you  had  all  over  the 
county  startling  differences  in  rates. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Goggins.  p.l.g.,  examined. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  thought  it  advisable  at  the  Board 
to  gather  a committee  together  for  the  sake  of  saving 
your  time  and  our  own,  and  by  having  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Board,  that 
we  might  be  able  to  arrive  at  a more  correct  answer  to 
your  queries.  I believe  Mr.  O’Neill  has  already  handed 
to  you  a copy  of  these  answers,  and  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  read  them  to  you  ; my  impression  is  that 
it  won’t  be  necessary.  I will  merely  add  that  where  we 
mention  Dunshaughlin  Union,  of  course  we  might  not 
be  able  to  get  that  union,  but  we  might  get  Balrothery 
for  the  sick  and  epileptics,  and  imbecile  poor,  or  con- 
sumptives. 

16959.  Mr.  Carroll. — There  might  be  an  objection 
raised  in  consequence  of  Dunshaughlin  being  in  a dif- 
ferent county,  but  Balrothery  is  in  the  same  county  ? — 
I don’t  know  if  I would  be  at  liberty  to  make  a few 
remarks  respecting  what  occurred  at  yesterday’s  meet- 
ing here.  I think  it  would  be  wise  to  correct  two  or 
three  mis-statements,  because  sometimes  misrepresenta- 
tions go  forward,  and  it  is  better  to  have  it  out.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  the  children  at  Cabra,  we  had  the  ques- 
tion raised  at  our  last  Visiting  Committee — we  visit 
monthly — respecting  those  five  or  six  children  that  are 
Protestant  children.  I raised  the  question  myself, 
having  seen  a reference  to  it  in  a paper  in  the  city,  be- 
cause we  were  not  going  to  lie  under  the  imputation 
that  these  children  were  either  unfairly  or  ungenerously 
dealt  with.  We  were,  on  that  occasion,  inclined  to 
think  that  everything  that  was  stated  in  the  paper  was 
not  quite  true ; in  fact  there  was  never  an  occasion 
before  on  which  the  religion  of  any  child  was  raised  as 
being  under  a certain  master.  When  we  had  150  Catho- 
lic children  under  a Protestant  master  there  was  never 
a word  about  it  at  all.  The  Protestant  master  has 
been  superannuated,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
cause these  six  children  are  with  us  the  question  is 
raised  that  perhaps  they  are  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
they  should  not  he.  Mrs.  M'Dowell  Cosgrave  is  here 
and  will  tell  you,  as  I do,  that  we  did  our  level  best  to 
locate  these  children  in  homes  of  their  own  religion. 
As  the  number  was  so  small  we  thought  we  would  be 
doing  them  a service  by  transferring  them  to  a good 
Protestant  institution,  where  they  would  be  well  cared 
for  and  breathe  their  own  atmosphere,  but  we  were 
opposed,  and  although  we  were  quite  willing  to  give 
extra  pay  for  them  and  make  every  provision  for  safe- 
guarding them,  still  the  opposition  came  along,  so  that 
the  idea  falls  to  the  ground  that  we  want  to  retain  them 
or  deal  unjustly  with  them.  Respecting  the  home  sug- 
gested by  Lady  Meath,  the  Guardians  of  our  union  are 
quite  in  favour  of  doing  all  we  can  for  Lady  Meath  if 
she  gets  the  home.  "We  have  already  had  a flattering 
memorandum  from  her,  saying  she  is  thankful  for  the 
offer  we  made  her  at  so  much  per  head  at  any  time  she 
will  start  the  home.  As  far  as  our  boarded-out  children 
go,  and  as  far  as  the  committee  of  inspection  can  see, 
they  are  regularly  visited — well,  I should  say,  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  times  yearly — but  we  know  very  well  the 
relieving  officer  visits  them  every  week,  and  the  chil- 
dren we  saw  within  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
were  all  in  splendid  condition,  and  quite  at  home  with 
the  other  occupants  of  the  house.  We  saw  them  both 
at  their  homes  and  at  the  schools,  and  they  seemed  well 
kept  and  well  cared  for,  and  it  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  people  who  took  them  over  ; and  I am  happy  to  say 
there  was  an  application  for  half-a-dozen  children  at 
the  same  time  from  various  people  to  take  them  under 
their  care. 

16960.  Chairman. — You  have  not  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  homes  ? — No,  the  people  don’t  take  them 
exactly  to  make  money  out  of  them  ; they  are  all  fairly 
well-to-do  people  who  want  children  here  and  there, 
where  there  are  no  children ; and  also  to  make  up  a 
certain  number  in  their  homes  for  company  to  school 
with  the  other  children.  I think,  as  regards  amalgama- 
tion, if  it  could  be  brought  about,  the  children  of  the 
two  unions  could  be  well  disposed  of  by  having  the 
female  children  at  Cabra,  and  if  Pellet'stown  were  put 
in  order  you  could  have  all  the  boys  of  the  two  unions 


put  there,  and  that  would  dispose  of  the  children  in  a 
healthy  locality. 

16961.  I think  you  were  here  when  Mr.  M'Donnell 
was  speaking  about  the  children.  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  taking  their  children  from  a number  of  these 
disreputable  or  bad  parents  ?— I would,  if  it  conld  be 
proved  they  are  not  capable  of  minding  them  or  bringing 
them  up  morally  or  in  a'  decent  condition,  making  them 
useful  members  of  society. 

16962.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the 
boarding-out  system,  or  would  you  rather  like  to  main- 
tain institutions  ? — I think  up  to  a certain  period  the 
boarding-out  system  would  be  well,  and  the  children 
could  be  taken  then  and  put  into  some  industrial  schools 
or  training  establishments. 

16963.  At  what  age  ? — From  fourteen  up. 

16964.  Why  would  you  send  them  to  learn  trades?— 
You  must  always  agree  with  children  as  to  their  taste. 
Every  child  will  not  take  to  agricultural  pursuits.  One 
boy  will  take  to  mechanics. 

16965.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not?— No 
reason,  but  that  their  bent  is  not  that  way. 

16966.  As  you  bend  the  twig  ? — But  still  it  will  go 
back.  They  have  inclinations  like  our  own.  A man, 
as  a rule,  never  follows  his  father’s  profession  in  trade 
or  commerce. 

16967.  These,  of  course,  are  boys  who  are  children  of 
the  State.  But  do  you  think  these  children  ought  to 
be  put  forward  and  put  into  positions  better  than  the 
poor  class  of  ratepayers  could  put  forward  their  chil- 
dren to  ? — If  they  have  the  intellect  it  would  be  a pity 
to  keep  them  back. 

16968.  I am  not  talking  of  keeping  them  back ; but 
do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ratepayers,  through 
their  Guardians,  to  educate  these  children  and  bring 
them  on  to  trades,  and  put  them  in  a better  position, 
although  they  were  waifs — do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
proper  tiring  to  put  them  into  better  positions  than  the 
children  of  labouring  people,  who  are  able  to  keep  out 
of  the  workhouse  ? — I should  imagine  if  the  Slate  would 
aid  they  ought  to  get  the  chance. 

16969.  I don’t  know  whether  you  see  it  so  much  in 
the  city,  but  in  a very  large  portion  of  the  country 
there  is  a great  dearth  of  agricultural  labourers?— 
There  is  at  present,  at  any  rate,  until  such  time  pro- 
bably as  tho  country  will  be  brought  back  into  agricul- 
tural business. 

16970.  I mean  as  things  are  at  present  there  is  a 
great  want  of  people  to  do  farm  work  in  the  country?— 
There  is,  and  even  in  the  case  of  kitchen  gardens  there 
is  a great  want. 

16971.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  to  bring 
the  workhouse  children  to  it? — Certainly,  as  many  as 
will  take  to  it.  We  have  sent  out'  several  from  our 
auxiliary  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  farmers 
and  others.  We  don’t  keep  them  back ; if  they  are  to 
be  taken  we  give  them  every  opportunity  to  go. 

16972.  That  is  a cheap  way  of  putting  them  forward 
in  the  world  ? — It  is  the  best  wav  to  make  them  mingle 
with  the  people,  children  at  Clontarf  and  Baldoyle. 
Several  of  them  have  got  positions  on  the  railway  and 
tramway,  and  are  gradually  getting  absorbed  into  the 
population.  They  are  all  well  settled  and  done  for.  I 
just  answer  Mr.  Eason,  that,  as  far  as  the  North  Dublin 
Union  is  concerned,  the  children  are  well  attended  to, 
and  a regular  ladies’  committee  look  after  them, 
sometimes  other  Guardians  go  with  them.  As  regards 
the  consumptives,  we  ought  to  have  a home,  and  I done 
think  there  ought  to  be  any  delay  as  regards  the  con- 
sumptives getting  a home. 

16973.  That  is  an  institution  for  curing  them  ?—^es' 
a disused  union  ; and  furthermore,  if  possible,  there 
should  be  one  in  each  province. 

16974.  When  we  have  statistics  as  to  the  exact  num- 
ber. I suppose  you  have  a sufficient  number  ?— Exactly , 
but  as  regards  the  employment  of  the  lady  inspector, 
have  no  objection  to  all  the  lady  inspectors  you cang  . 
but  I fail  to  see  what  good  a lady  inspector  can  do  wi 
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matron  of  tlie  union,  and  a heavy  staff  of  ladies  like 
the  nuns  at  Cabra,  who  have  the  lock  and  key  on  every- 

*k]jE§75.  Are  you  a member  of  the  other  inspection  com- 
■,tee  ? I am  not  an  attending  member  of  it.  I hap- 

pen to  have  gone  with  the  ladies  the  last  time  ; whether 
l am  counted  on  or  off  their  show  I cannot  tell.  I sup- 
pose eventually  I will  be  excommunicated. 

* 16976.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — By  the  ladies  or  the  men? 
—I  am  afraid  that  I have  gone  between  the  two  and 
will  get  landed.  As  regards  clothing,  we  have  a fair 
assortment  of  drapers  on  the  board,  and  they  are  all 
capable  men  and  very  well  able  to  look  after  the  quality 
much  better  than  any  lady  inspector  who  is  not  in  the 
business.  As  regards  butter  experts,  we  have  half-a- 
dozen,  at  any  rate,  contractors’  brothers  and  contractors 


themselves  ; we  have  a fair  share.  We  are  a fairly  well 
mixed  business  board,  that  know  their  way  about ; 
they  don’t  want  to  be  told  much. 

16977.  And  they  insist  upon  the  articles  being  up  to 
the  quality  ? — Oh,  yes,  as  a rule.  We  insisted  on  a late 
occasion,  when  it  was  thought  to  impose  upon  us,  to 
run  an  article  of  sheeting.  We  were  told  that  it  could 
not  be  made  here,  and  we  insisted  on  it,  and  we  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  it  made  here,  and  I am 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  get  it  made  outside  Harold’s 
Cross,  a vastly  superior  article  to  the  other  one.  I 
don’t  think  the  board  ever  allow  anything  to  go  crooked. 
Several  things  may  be  said,  and  have  been  said,  against 
them,  but  I think  on  tlie  whole  they  have  done  theii 
business  faithfully  and  well. 


Mr.  John  Carolan,  j.p.,  p.l.g.,  Chairman  of 

16978.  Chairman. — You  have  been  Chairman  for  a 
long  time  of  the  North  Dublin  Union? — I think  about 
sixteen  years.  I think  this  is  the  twenty-eighth  year 
lliat  I am  a member  of  it. 

16979.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  tlie 
Dublin  Unions  ? — I would  be  ; it  would  be  difficult  to 
amalgamate  them,  but  still  when  it  would  be  worked 
■out  I think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  both  unions. 

16980.  Have  you  thought  at  all  how  you  would  divide 
the  buildings,  what  classes  you  would  put  in  the  present 
North  Dublin  Union  and  the  present  South  Dublin 
Union  ?— I have  not,  indeed. 

16981.  You  would  leave  that  to  be  arranged  subse- 
quently. Mr.  Harrington  suggested  yesterday  that  the 
males  might  be  put  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  the 
females  on  the  other? — At  one  time  there  was  a pro- 
posal to  transfer  the  female  children  to  one  union  and 
the  male  children  to  another,  but  it  fell  through. 

16982.  Mr.  M'Donnell  suggested  to-day  that  the 
hotter  site  of  the  South  Dublin  might  be  used  for  an 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  feeble  infirm  ? — They  have  a 
good  deal  more  room  there  and  better  air  space;  our 
air  space  is  all  done  away  with. 

16983.  These  are  matters  you  think  might  be  left 
open,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  until  a later  period  ? 
— When  amalgamation  takes  place  it  can  be  regulated. 
On  the  north  we  are  so  congested  we  have  built  on  every 
space  we  could  build  on. 

16984.  Two  or  three  people  in  a bed  ? — No. 

16985.  Mrs.  M'Dowel  Cosgrave  told  us  yesterday 
there  were  three  in  a bed  ? — I don’t  think  that  is  pos- 
sible; the  bed  would  not  hold  more  than  one.  They 
may  be  so  close  together  that  it  might  seem  as  if  there 
were  more  than  one  in  the  bed. 

16986.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — So  that  everybody  has  a 
separate  bed  ? — Oh,  yes. 

16987.  Chairman. — If  there  were  any  case  otherwise 
it  would  be  an  entirely  exceptional  thing? — I never 
heard  of  it.  I don’t  think  it  could  possibly  take  place. 

16988.  The  lunatics  have  not  very  good  accommoda- 
tion in  your  workhouse? — They  have  not.  We  would 
like  to  have  those  lunatics  removed  out  of  the  house. 
"We  treat  them  as  well  as  we  can,  but  the  accommoda- 
tion and  the  situation  of  the  poor  people  is  not  what  ii 
should  be  at  all;  it  is  one  of  the  points  I would  be 
most  anxious  about. 

16989.  Would  you  send  them  to  the  asylum  or  some 
subordinate  institution? — The  asylum  would  perhaps 
bring  the  charges  very  heavy,  because  their  working 
seems  to  be  very  expensive ; if  there  could  be  any  pos- 
sibility of  an  institution  where  they  could  he  removed 
to. 

16990.  You  are  taking  the  cost  of  their  food  and 
clothing  only  in  the  workhouse  ? — Their  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

16991.  You  would  have  to  add  all  the  establishment 
charges  and  other  expenses  to  bring  them  up  to  the  same 
kvel  that  the  asylum  inmates  are  shown  to  have  cost  ? — 
Quite  so. 

16992,  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  if  the  cost  could 
be  made  nearly  equal  to  what  it  would  be  in  the 
asylum,  it  would  be  better  ?— Our  cost  is  £18  4s.  6cZ.  a 
head. 

Mr.  O’Neill. — Establishment  charges,  loans,  and 
; and  in  Cabra,  for  the  children,  £11  17s.  Id. 
. i&993.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — We  have  been  told  that  it 
13  very  desirable  that  a very  large  number  of  these 
unhappy  people  should  be  placed  together.  I think  the 
maximum  has  been  placed  at  a thousand  by  qualified 
persons.  _ Do  you  think  it  would  be  better,  on 
mimamtarian  grounds,  instead  of  sending  them  to 
ttle  asylum,  to  send  them  to  an  auxiliary,  away 
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from  association  with  the  noisy  and  violent  class? — 
I think  that  would  be  a far  better  arrangement.  So 
far,  of  course,  as  the  inmates  of  that  department  in  our 
union  are  not  of  the  violent  class,  with  better  sur- 
roundings, and  in  a separate  institution,  they  really 
might  become  better  in  their  mind  and  health  than 
when  plunged  in  the  midst  of  a lot  of  violent  lunatics. 

16994.  I think  there  is  an  experiment  in  that  direc- 
tion in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  the  estimated  cost 
per  head  was  placed  at  £15.  If  you  could  get  an  in- 
stitution of  that  kind  for  the  Co.  Dublin  ? — I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable. 

16995.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter  in  ad- 
dition to  the  various  matters  that  have  been  discussed 
in  the  last  couple  of  days  that  you  would  wish  to  men- 
tion ? — No  ; I think  the  various  subjects  have  been  very 
well  discussed  and  very  properly  put  before  the  Com- 
mission. I don’t  think  I have  anything  to  add.  Of 
course  the  boarding  out  of  children  has  been  discussed. 
That  has  always  been  approved  of  by  the  Board.  The 
working  of  Cabra  under  the  nuns  leaves  it  a very 
superior  institution,  and  when  the  children  come  to  the 
proper  age  they  are  provided  for,  and  none  have  re- 
turned, and  the  reports  that  have  come  back  have  been 
that  they  are  all  doing  extremely  well.  And  as  regards 
the  boarding  out  of  children,  I have  always  been  in 
favour  of  it,  and  the  children  have  been  placed  with 
people  and  have  grown  up  as  members  of  the  family, 
considering  the  man  and  the  woman  as  their  father  and 
mother  ; and  they  become  absorbed  into  positions  that' 
really  belong  to  their  class. 

16996.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  the  board- 
ing-out system,  where  it  can  be  carried  out,  is  much 
superior  ? — I think  it  is  a very  good  thing,  because  these 
children  when  they  grow  up  become  absorbed  in  the 
population. 

16997.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  know  have  many  of  the 
children  that  have  been  boarded  out  returned  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Not  in  the  number  of  years  I have  been 
there.  I have  known  but  very  few  instances  where  they 
have  returned. 

16998.  Chairman.-— Do  you  happen  to  remembeT  any 
case  in  which  they  did  return,  anything  about  the  indi- 
vidual cases  ? — I do  not. 

16999.  You  could  not  recollect  whether  they  were 
boarded  out  at  a late  age  or  an  early  age? — On  that 
point  I could  say  it  was  when  they  were  boarded  out  at 
a late  age  they  came  back,  because  tlie  nurse  had  not 
proper  control  of  them ; they  were  beyond  her  control 
when  she  got  them. 

17000.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  is  an  argument  for 
sending  them  out  young  ? — That  is  the  point ; when 
children  are  sent  out  at  an  early  age  they,  forget  the 
surroundings  of  the  house  and  the  union,  but  there  is 
one  difficulty  in  boarding  out  children,  that  is  sending 
children  out  whose  parents — perhaps  they  are  not  in 
the  house — eventually  discover  where  those  children 
are,  and  give  the  nurses  a great  deal  of  trouble  by  fol- 
lowing the  children,  and  that  upsets  the  good  working. 

17001.  Chairman. — That  would  be  a reason  rather 
for  sending  them  not  too  near  the  house? — There  is  a 
rule  that  if  these  people  turn  up  at  the  house  to  inquire 
for  them  when  they  are  sent  out,  that  they  are  not  to 
get  any  information  where  they  are  boarded  out ; but 
they  traffic  around  the  country  and  find  out  where  they 
are.  There  was  a good  move  made  some  years  ago.  The 
children  originally  that  were  boarded  out  were  dressed 
all  in  a uniform,  and  they  were  known,  and  in  fact 
were  objected  to  at  the  National  schools,  and  they  were 
known  along  the  road  that  they  were  workhouse  chil- 
dren by  their  dress ; but  that  has  been  changed,  and 
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the  Board  now  allow  a certain  sum  yearly  to  the  nurses  take.  Some  farmers,  and  other  people  that  send  ti  • 
to  dress  them  in  ordinary  costume.  In  fact  their  clothes  children  to  the  National  schools,  objected  to  their  iTleir 
used  to  be  branded  N.  D.  U.,  and  it  was  a great  mis-  associated  with  them.  CilD6 


Dr.  Fottkell  examined. 


17002.  Dr.  Bxgoee. — We  would  like  to  hear  your 
views  upon  some  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed here? — As  to  the  advisability  of  making  a hos- 
pital of  the  North  and  South  Unions  ? 

17003.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  as  a medical  man 
it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  better  accommodation 
for  the  sick  and  feeble  infirm  ? — We  are  in  a dreadful 
condition  in  the  North  Union  as  far  as  the  feeble  and 
infirm  are  concerned  ; the  women  are  in  a very  bad  way. 
A great  .number  are  kept  out  of  the  department  that 
should  be  there  ; there  is  no  room  for  them. 

17004.  You  have  not  three  in  a bed  there? — Oh,  no. 
In  the  healthy  infirm  I don’t  know  how  they  stand.  I 
have  only  charge  of  the  feeble  infirm ; there  are  not 
three  in  a bed.  I don’t  let  them  into  the  department 
because  there  is  no  room,  but  outside  the  department  I 
should  not  wonder  if  there  was  something  like  you  say. 

I know  there  is  a tremendous  congestion,  and  something 
must  be  done  about  it. 

17005.  What  do  you  think  of  amalgamation  as  a 
remedy  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  fine_  thing,  and 
we  should  deal  with  a number  of  points  by  it.  An  im- 
mense deal  of  classification  could  be  carried  out.  Foi 
instance,  one  thing  I raised  a little  trouble  about  lately 
was  the  remand  children.  We  have  only  about  a dozen 
or  so  in  the  house  usually,  and  these  children  should  be 
at  school  with  a schoolmaster  over  them.  It  is  not  fair 
to  have  them  wandering  about ; and  if  there  was  an 
amalgamation  or  arrangement  with  the  South  Union, 
it  would  be  worth  while,  if  there  were  twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  boys  under  remand  for  a month  or  so,  that 
they  should  be  put  under  charge  of  a schoolmaster. 

17006.  Do  you  think  a workhouse  is  a proper  place 
to  have  remand  children  in  ? — It  is  not,  it  is  a very  im- 
proper place,  but  they  are  sent  there  by  the  magistrate, 
and  they  are  taught  every  villainy  that  they  don’t  know 
already.  Some  of  them  come  there  quite  innocent,  but 
don’t  leave  it  in  that  condition.  They  must  get  amuse- 
ment and  their  amusement  is  tripping  the  sticks  from 
the  old  men. 

17007.  Their  capacity  for  innocent  enjoyment ? — 

Is  immense,  and  the  old  men  don’t  appreciate  it.  Then 
there  is  the  epileptic  question.  As  far  as  I know,  there 
is  no  machinery  whatever  for  the  education  of  the  sane 
epileptics.  Take  the  case  of  a little  child,  and  as  far 
as  I know  there  is  in  Ireland  no  machinery  to  teach  it 
its  religion  or  the  alphabet  unless  it  is  taught  at  home. 

I think  that  urgently  requires  to  be  seen  about. 

17008.  Have  you  charge  of  the  sane  epileptics  at  pre- 
sent?— I have. 

17009.  About  how  many  have  you  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— From  twenty  to  thirty. 

17010.  From  what  age  to  what  age  ? — The  youngest  is 
ten  or  eleven,  a little  girl. 

17011.  At  what  age  did  she  come  in  ? — She  only  came 
in  recently,  therefore  she  knew  how  to  read  and  write 
when  she.  came  in.  I believe  some  of  the  other  inmates 
are  teaching  her  the  catechism. 

17012.  It  would  be  hardly  safe  to  send  her  to  a 
school  ? — They  won’t  take  her  there. 

17013.  I mean  to  your  workhouse  school  at  Cabra  ? — 
They  won’t  take  her.  I sent  her  there,  and  she  was  re- 
turned the  same  day. 

17014.  Does  she  get  many  fits  ? — She  gets  them  fairly 
often,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a week. 

17015.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  have  her 
there  at  Cabra  ? — It  is  not  considered  right  to  have  an 
epileptic  child  amongst  other  children,  and  I sympa- 
thise with  that  idea,  but  there  I have  this  little  girl 
absolutely  by  herself.  It  is  not  right.  She  is  perfectly 
sane,  and  a nice  child. 

17016.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  the  course  of  a year  or  two 
what  do  you  think  her  condition  will  be? — I don’t  know, 
but  it  will  most  decidedly  not  be  improved  knocking 
about  the  house  amongst  the  epileptics. 

17017.  Is  she  likely  to  drift  into  insanity  ?— -She  is 
more  than  likely.  The  Guardians  did  everything  they 
could.  She  was  sent  out  to  some  people  to  be  boarded 
out,  but  as  soon  as  they  found  she  had  fits  they  sent  her 
back. 

17018.  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  try  to  send  her  to 
people  who  would  be  willing  to  take  an  epileptic 
patient ; that  would  be  a good  thing  to  do  ? — It  may  be. 


17019.  Dr.  Bigger.— I suppose  the  person  she 
boarded  out  with  had  the  same  remuneration  » . 

ordinary  child?— I don’t  know  about  that.  aa 

Mr.  Carroll. — There  was  extra  money  tim'd  .u 
tarih.g.out  of  that  gjrl,  »nd  I think  thSYomn  » 
was  nursing  with  fell  ill.  ' 

17020.  Chairman. — You  did  not  try  anybody  el®  ? 
Mr.  Carroll. — I think  nobody  else  was  tried. 


17021.  Chairman.— Is  she  the  ordy  child^you  hav- 
got  ?— Yes  ; the  others  would  be'  seventeen  and  eioM*» 


_ seventeen  and  eighteen, 

up  to  sixty.  ° ’ 

17022.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  you  have  many  at  that  age ? 
—No.  I had  two  little  boys  a couple  of  years  ago  and 
they  were  taken  out  by  their  people  afterwards still 
if  there  was  a proper  institution  they  would  all  either 
be  at  school  or  at  some  employment,  helping  to  support 
themselves  in  a proper  institution. 

17023.  Chairman.— They  would  not  be  eligible  for 
the  Stewart? — It  is  rather  an  expensive  institution 
and  besides  they  are  not  insane. 

17024.  Dr.  Bigger. — About  your  lunatics  generally? 
— I am  strongly  of  opinion  they  ought  to  be  removed; 
the  accommodation  is  not  at  all  what  it  ought  to  be  for 
them,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  proper  exercise  or  edu- 
cation for  those  who  are  able  for  it.  They  are  in  a bad 
way.  They  ought  certainly  to  be  removed  to  a lunatic 
asylum. 

17025.  What  about  consumptives  ? — They  should  cer- 
tainly be  separated. 

17026.  Chairman. — A sanatorium? — A sanatorium, 
either  provincial  or- 

17027.  According  to  the  requirements  of  the  district? 
— Yes  ; their  views  must  be  met  to  a certain  extent,  be- 
cause if  they  are  asked  to  go  too  far  they  won’t  go.  We 
have  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  separated,  and  they 
are  scattered  still  more  in  the  present  hospital,  the  four 
or  five  oases.  I don’t  know  how  many  are  in  the  Catho- 
lic hospital.  We  have  no  means  of  separation  in  the 
Protestant  hospital. 

17028.  Is  it  fair  to  the  other  inmates  to  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  contagion  ? — We  separate  them  as  much 
as  we  can  ; they  are  not  isolated,  but  they  are  watched 
as  much  as  they  can  be.  Their  spitting  is  rigidly 
looked  after. 

17029.  It  is  the  religious  difficulty  which  exposes  the 
rest  of  the  Protestants  to  the  infection  ? — That  is  the 
position.  I don’t  know  how  it  is  to  be  got  over. 

17030.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  try  to  separate  them 
in  the  ward  ? — As  far  as  I can.  I do. 

17031.  Chairman. — They  are  in  a small  room  at  the 
end  of  the  ward  ? — They  are  in  the  same  room ; on  the 
female  side  I had  a room,  but  it  was  taken  for  infants. 
I tried  to  get  the  end  of  one  of  the  other  wards,  but 
I could  not  acquire  it. 

17032.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  Guardians  had  that  under 
discussion  ? — They  had,  I believe ; but  I did  not  get  it 

17033.  Chairman. — If  you  were  considering  the 
question  apart  from  any  religious  difference,  I sup- 
pose you  would  put  those  consumptive  patients  in  with 
the  other  consumptive  patients  of  the  house?— Per- 
haps so. 

17034.  Is  it  not  just  on  account  of  the  religious  ques- 
tion yon  are  exposing  all  the  other  Protestants  to  t e 
risk  of  infection?— That  is  so  ; the  Protestants  in  that 
one  ward— it  is  a large  ward,  a fine  ward,  one  ol  tn 
best  wards  in  the  North  Union- are  very  well  watched, 
still  the  sooner  something  is  done  the  better. 

Dr.  Bigger.— If  you  got  a small  infirm  ward  adjoin- 
ing it  would  remedy  it.  ...  _. 

17035.  Chairman.— Or  even  if  you  gave  up  the ! re- 
ligious classification  the  danger  of  infection 
vanish? — Yes.  ... 

17036.  Owing  to  your  crowded  condition  it  is  ] 
a question  whether  the  rest  of  the  Protestan  s 
be  exposed  to  the  infection  of  phthisis,  or 
patients  who  have  phthisis  are  to  be 

danger  of  having  their  religious  convictions  tampe 

with?— If  I could  get  the  end  of  any  ward.  1 8 

the  matter  before  the  board.  ...  it 

17037.  Dr.  BiGGER—There  is  J*  ““  over- 

being  carried  out?— Nothing,  except  the  , 0f 

crowding  j no  department  can  spare  twenty  yams 
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— They  have  an  institution  outside  to  which 
♦w*snd  patients  at  night?— It  makes  no  difference ; 
-Ji- re  always  crowded  up  again. 
ivf)39  Mr.  Murna'ghax— When  the  good  weather 
*■  w0n’t  you  get  some  relief? — Some  little  relief, 
f?S,  old  people  are  there.  I had  them  counted  the 
ir  day,  *“d  1 think  ‘hero  were  ninety  old  women 
a,  bed  the  whole  day  on  a hospital  diet.  Of 
eonne,  *,1  won’t  be  so  bad  in  the  summer  time,  but 
it  shows  the  condition  we  are  in. 

“ 17040  If  the  Guardians  were  empowered  to  board 
ysnt  the'e  feeble  old  people  with  neighbouring  unions, 
Slid  not  that  be  all  right  1-It  would;  that  is  a 
detail ; but  something  must  be  done. 

17041.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  are  so  built  around  in  the 
North  Union  you  cannot  extend  the  buildings?— You 

^^q^^Iu^Iurnagiian.— Unless  by  elevating  the 
■hiiildin"?— If  they  built  two  towers  on  the  top  of  the 
main 'building,  holding  six  or  eight  beds  on  each  side, 
fhat  would  do  for  the  Protestant  phthisis  cases. 

Dr  BiGGER.-But  that  is  only  a temporary  arrange- 
ment, and  it  would  be  a pity  to  go  to  a largo  expendi- 
ture for  a temporary  arrangement. 

Mr  Carroll. — They  have  no  room  to  build.  They 
•were  obliged  to  get  land  from  the  asylum  for  some 

^ITtiness!— I would  approve  of  Mr.  M’Donnell’s  idea 
0f  the  sick  infirm  being  on  the  South  side,  and  the 
North  ought  to  be  big  enough  for  the  rest.  1 think 


it  would  be  better  than  the  sex  separation  ; I would  j/Uf..  24, 1904. 
have  all  the  hospitals  together.  , , , . _ _T“, ,, 

17043.  Dr.  Bigger.— One  apothecary  would  do?—  ur.  t ottreu. 


17044.  It  would  be  a saving  of  staff? — I think  it 
should  be  worked  more  economically  after  a time. 

17045.  And  more  efficiently,  too  ? — I think  so  ; cer- 
tainly a better  classification. 

17046.  Chairman.— The  hospital  of  both  Dublin 
unions  is  almost  altogether  a chronic  hospital  ?— Very 
largely,  not  altogether.  We  get  in  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  and  accident  cases. 

17047.  Not  many? — Nob  many  accident  cases;  but 
sometimes,  if  the  other  hospitals  get  crowded  up,  they 
will  have  to  pass  the  cases  on.  . 

17048.  The  hospitals  are  mainly,  almost  altogether, 
chronic? — They  would  be,  in  the  main. 

17049.  Such  hospitals  are  necessary  in  a large  city 
like  Dublin?— We  could  not  do  without  them,  be 
get  people  sent  up  from  the  country  who  have  got 
money  to  pay  their  fare,  sent  from  other  hospitals  to 


17050.  You  think  there  are  enough  general  hospitals 
in  Dublin?— It  is  the  hospital  for  all  Ireland;  they 
come  there  from  everywhere. 

17051.  Except  Belfast?— I think  I dressed  a man’s 
head  in  Jervis-street  Hospital  who  was  hit  by  a bullet 
in  the  riots  at  Belfast  some  time  ago.  He  took  the 
first  train  to  Dublin. 


Dr.  Caleb  Powell  examined. 


17052.  Ohairaian. — We  have  had  a good  many  of 
the  Guardians  giving  evidence  to-day  on  the  question 
of  the  amalgamation  of  unions  ; that  affects,  of  course, 
the  housing  and  the  classifying  of  the  sick  a good 
deal  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  amalga- 
mation from  that  point  of  view?— I have,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dublin  unions  ; although  a great  number 
of  improvements  have  been  canned  out  within  the  past 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  still,  every  little  improve- 
ment was  practically  only  a patch  on  a very  bad 
foundation.  In  the  North  Dublin  Union,  practically 
every  plot  in  the  place  is  defectively  constructed. 

17053.  Even  including  your  own  hospital  1— it  is 
very  good,  but  there  are  a great  many  defects  m it. 

17054.  Such  as  the  passage  being  on  the  wrong  side  , 
—In  the  first  place,  it  is  surrounded  by  large,  high 
walls.  There  are  bad  sanitary  arrangements. 

17055.  It  was  built  at  a time  before  sanitary  ar- 
rangements were  attended  to  ?— There  were  no  sanitary 
arrangements  supplied  when  it  was  being  built.  At 
present,  in  the  North  Dublin  Union,  the  area  is  about 
eight  acres,  and  there  are  2,500  people  housed  on  it, 
including  hospital  cases.  In  connection  with  the  sick 
people,  I would  strongly  advocate  a pint  district 
hospital  for  the  whole  city  of  Dublin,  the  North  and 
South  Unions.  , „ _ 

17056.  Where  would  you  have  that?— There  is  no 
chance  of  it  in  the  North  Union. 

17057.  So  you  are  driven  to  the  South?— And  i 
don’t  know,  except  you  cleared  all  the  healthy  people 
out  of  the  South,  that  you  would  have  room  there  for 
a hospital.  „ , , , 

17058.  That  is  what  Mr.  M'Donnell  suggested  to- 
day? If  you  would  separate  the  hospital  altogether 
from  the  union,  I would  advocate  pay  wards ; no  mat- 
ter how  little  a patient  pays,  very  often  it  is  only  is. 
a week,  yet  it  is  something. 

17059.  It  tots  up  to  a good  deal?— It  tots  up  to  a 
good  deal.  . _ ,,  , 

17060.  The  people  feel  more  a privilege  they  have 
to  pay  a little  for  l— I think  so  ; they  don’t  value  it  at 
present  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

17061.  We  found  that  at  Enniskillen  and  Lisburn, 
in  the  county  infirmaries,  they  get  a substantial  re- 
venue each  year  from  small  sums? — Quite  so.  _ Then 
the  nursing  of  the  union  hospitals  at  present  is  cer- 
tainly very  defective-  , , , 

17062.  Yon  have  not  enough  of  nursing  hands  . lne 
inmate  helpers  there  should  not  be  in  hospital  wards 
under  any  conditions. 

17063.  Have  they  to  be  employed  to  do  some  nursing 
duties  at  present  ? — They  have  to  attend  on  the  nurses, 
for  instance.  In  the  female  Catholic  hospital,  where 
the  nuns  are,  you  have  each  nun  on  a landing  having 
charge  of  fifty  beds ; she  is  supposed  to  nurse  them 


and  give  them  medicine ; that  would  be  quite  impos-  Dr.  Caleb 
sible  under  the  present  arrangements.  Of  course,  in  Powell, 
a large  number  of  cases,  they  are  chronic,  but  still 
they  are  getting  medical  treatment,  and  require  at- 
tention. Then  there  is  not  proper  classification  at 
present  in  the  union  hospitals 

17064.  As  regards  disease  or  character?— Of  acute 
cases  in  the  female  hospital  of  the  North  Dublin 
Union,  there  are  about  200  patients  there,  there  are 
about  forty-five  of  them  acute.  I hold  it  is  a need- 
less expense,  and  you  are  taking  up  space  which  should, 
be  allotted  to  acute  cases,  in  having  these  old,  feeble 
chronic  c.i=es  in  the  hospital  at  all. 

17065.  Where  else  would  you  have  them ; you  have 
forty-five  acute,  could  they  be  on  one  of  the  floors  < 

We  have  them  in  the  wards  m the  hospital  of  which 
I have  control  at  present.  I have  the  acute  surgical 
in  one  ward  and  the  medical  in  another  ward,  but 
they  are  in  the  one  building,  and  under  the  same 
nursing.  I have  all  the  chronic  cases,  but  not  in.  the 

S<T70^arMr.  Murnaghan.— What  would  you  suggest? 

—That  all  the  acute  cases  in  each  hospital  should  be 
separated  from  the  chronic  cases. 

17067.  Chairman.— That  you  have  done  l— Well  1 
have  done  it  as  far  as  the  wards  go,  but  they  are  under 
the  same  nursing ; they  should  not  be  even  m tne 

Sai7068U  Mr.  “ Murnaghan.— You  would  make  them 
distinct  in  nursing  and  building  ? I would  ; it  would 
not  entail  so  much  expense;  they  dont  require  .he 
same  hospital  diet  or  nursing.  

17069.  Chairman.— That  you  would  be  able  to  carry 
out  with  more  economy  if  they  were  all  transferred  to 
the  South  Dublin  buildings?— I believe  so. 

17070  You  could  sub-classify  there? — I could. 

17071  Dr.  Bigger.— You  have  your  consumptive 
cases  separated? — I have,  bat  thw  ate  in  that  ba.ld- 
ing ; they  are  separated  by  a landing. 

17072.  How  many  have  you? — In  the  female  Catholic 
ward  there  are  twenty  or  twenty-one. 

17073.  Practically  the  ward  is  full?— Is  full. 

17074.  Chairman.— About  the  saving  of  their  food  ; 
can  you  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  give  the  acutn  at 
present  such  diet  as  they  require,  and  the  not  acute 
cases  such  diet  as  they  need?— We  have  to  give  the 
chronic  cases  hospital  diet. 

17075.  You  can  diet  each  patient  according  to  his 
requirements  ? — X can,  as  far  as  the  hospital  diet 

17076.  How  many  hospital  diets  hare  you  got?— 

There  must  b.  eight  or  ten.  I use  three  er  four  ..f 
them,  with  extras  afterwards. 
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17077.  Mr.  M urnaghan.  — And  many  of  those  200 
could  do  with  a less  expensive  diet  than  the  acute? — 
I believe  so. 

17078.  Chairman. — Than  even  the  cheapest  of  your 
diets? — I believe  it  would  be  cheaper  to  have  them  on 
infirm  diet. 

17079.  And  you  could  put  them  on  infirm  diet? — I 
believe  so,  if  there  was  a proper  system  of  classifica- 
tion. 

17080.  But  even  as  it  stands,  you  could  give  direc- 
tion for  such  dietary  for  certain  patients? — I could, 
but  not  in  the  hospitals. 

17081.  Why  could  you  not  do  it  in  the  hospitals? — 
It  is  against  the  regulations. 

17082.  The  regulations  are  elastic  enough  to  meet 
that? 


Dr.  Bigger. — You  can  make  another  dietary.  The 
hospital  dietary  is  only  a matter  for  convenience  sake, 
a matter  of  book-keeping ; you  are  not  bound  to  it ; 
you  do  change  it  by  adding  extras. 

17083.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Still,  you  would  see  an 
advantage  in  having  a separation  of  the  acute  from  the 
chronic  ? — Certainly. 

17084.  Both  in  the  matter  of  nursing  and  dietary? 
— I believe  so. 

17085.  Chairman. — You  have  them  separated  as  re- 
gards wards  ? — I have ; but  they  are  in  the  one  build- 
ing. with  the  same  nurses. 

17086.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  think  if  there  was  amal- 
gamation you  could  have  an  acute  hospital  for  the 
two  unions  ? — I believe  so ; and  I would  strongly  ad- 
vocate a school  for  nursing. 

17087.  Chairman. — Would  you  have  a sufficient 
variety  of  cases  for  the  instruction  of  nurses? — We 
have  a larger  variety  of  cases  in  the  North  Dublin 
Union,  than  in  any  hospital  in  Dublin. 

17088.  Of  acute  cases? — Yes,  every  kind  of  acute. 
Of  course,  we  have  not  fever  there. 

17089.  Surgical? — Plenty  of  surgical  cases.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  operative  work  done  there. 

17090.  Many  major  operations? — I have  done  ob- 
structed hernias  there. 

17091.  That  is  a thing  you  had  to  do  in  a hurry,  buf 
if  you  had  a big  operation  you  would  send  them  down 
to  the  Richmond  ? — No ; I have  sent  nothing  out  since 
I got  the  operating  room ; we  have  the  place  fitted  up 
very  well.  In  dealing  with  consumptives,  I consider 
no  consumptives  should  be  admitted  to  the  union 
hospital. 

17092.  Or  to  any  general  hospital? — Or  to  any 
general  hospital.  And,  speaking  generally  of  this 
disease,  the  death  rate  from  it  is  something  frightful. 

17093.  Without  any  actual  precautions  at  all  being 
taken? — Practically  no  effort  at  all  being  taken.  The 
death  rate  from  tubercular  disease  is  increasing  every 
year  in.  the  Dublin  registration  area.  For  the  year 
1902  the  death  rate  was  46-9  per  10,000,  whilst  all  the 
infectious  diseases  put  together  was  only  about  eight 
or  nine  per  10,000 ; still,  there  is  really  no  serious 
effort  made  to  check  it,  and  cases  have  come  under 
my  observation,  members  of  the  same  family,  where 
they  have  really  one  contracted  it  from  the  other ; no 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  it.  To  deal  with  that,  I 
would  certainly  advocate  a sanatorium  for  the  whole 
North  and  South  Dublin  Union  for  all  consumptives, 
and  I would  advocate  that  the  disease  be  notifiable 
compulsorily. 

17094.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  that  will 
arouse  opposition  ? — Everything  will  arouse  opposition. 

17095.  Chairman. — You  think  it  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  public  health? — Very  necessary. 

17096.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  it  is  such  a strong 
step  ? — I don’t  consider  that  a disease  which  is  account- 
able for  such  a death  rate  as  46-9  per  10,000  of  the 
inhabitants — I don’t  consider  it  would  be  a strong  step 
to  make  such  a disease  compulsorily  notifiable,  when 
all  the  other  infectious  diseases  put  together  are  ac- 
countable only  for  eight  or  nine.  I would  not  say  a 
strong  step,  but  a very  justifiable  step. 

17097.  Chairman. — People  used  to  have  a great 
objection  to  the  notifyine  of  that  disease,  because  it 
was  regarded  as  an  hereditary  disease,  and  they  did 
not  wish  to  have  a family  trait  announced,  but  now 
it  is  recognised  not  to  be  hereditary? — Yes. 

17098.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  advocates 
of  notification  would  have  to  make  a stronger  case  than 
they  have  made  up  to  the  present  to  get  Parliament  to 
assent  to  that  change? — Very  little  attention  at  all  has 
been  paid  to  tuberculosis  : the  peonle  have  not  been 
educated  on  it.  The  public  health  authorities  have  taken 


no  stops  to  put  the  matter  in  a proD„  . . , 

people  Imbeciles,  epileptics,  ini  haSL I1™  ll» 
I would  advocate  that  they  would  he  I1!?*'* 
triot  asylums,  but  in  dig.ient  dapartS^  th*.1»- 
advocating  that,  I believe  it  w.'iiM  i i ! £nd  in 
cheapest  way  to  deal  with  it,  because  st  pm™?,?' 

ings.  Children  in  unions  is  annt.liov 


ings.  Children  in  unions  is  another  matter^V  k 
I have  some  practical  experience.  I consider  k * h 
children  should  be  boarded  out.  ^*at a 

17099.  Chairman.— Have  you  considered  what  wmii 
be  the  youngest  age  at  which  n™  *onlJ 


be  the  youngest  age  at  which  one  might  safely  h2 
out  children? — I have.  Mv  experience  of  wmn  °a^ 
the  North  Dublin  Union  Workhouse  tends  to ' a ® 
tliat  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  impoS  £ 5?" 
them  talc©  any  kind  of  proper  care,  and  therefor 
would  advocate  that  they  should  be  separated  » 

hcianm“/.t  ldre" 

mOl.  I suppose  you  consider  it  would  not  be  safe 
rightoff  Sm  °Ut  to  be  bottle_f6d  in  the  country?— Not 

17102.  Have  you  heard  of  any  inquiries  that  have 
been  held  showing  the  danger  of  that?— I don’t  think 
there  would  be  any  danger. 

t-  17?.03-ttA?  inquiry  held  by  Dr.  Bigger  in  the  South 
Dublin  Union  some  little  time  ago?— I did:  but  they 
are  isolated  cases.  1 

17104.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  death  rate  was  over  80 
per  cent.  ? — What  age  were  they  then  ? 

17105.  Children  under  a year  old,  mostly  under  six 
months?— The  death  rate  from  infants  at  that  age 
amongst  the  poor  people  is  an  enormous  death  rate 
in  the  city. 

Chairman.  — This  " would  be  outside  Dublin. 

17106.  Dr.  Bigger. — Those  were  boarded  out,  not 
boarded  in  the  city  at  all.  Your  death  rate,  I know, 
is  pretty  high  in  the  North  Dublin  Union?— It  is  very 
bard  to  calculate. 

17107.  But  it  is  not  more  than  20  per  cent.?— 
[ would  not  say  so ; but  children  are  admitted  there 
practically  dying,  and  you  cannot  calculate  the  death 
rate. 

17108.  Chairman. — You  would  board  them  out  at 
as  early  an  age  as  can  safely  be  done?— Quite  so;  and 
I would  advocate  that  the  Guardians  have  power,  on 
the  advice  of  their  medical  officers,  that  the  children 
should  be  sent  out  at  whatever  age  they  think  fit.  In 
the  North  Dublin  Union  at  present  there  are  crowds 
of  girls  ; they  come  up  from  the  country  with  illegiti- 
mate children ; they  are  admitted  from  the  Rotunda 
Hospital ; and  the  Guardians  have  no  power  to  send 
them  back.  There  are  twenty-eight  unmarried  women 
in  the  nursery,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  are  from  the 
country,  mothers  of  illegitimate  children;  it  is  im- 
possible to  manage  them. 

17109.  Cannot  the  lady  Guardians  manage  them?— 
I don’t  think  anybody  can  manage  them.  The  nuns 
•have  control  of  them,  but  they  are  very  glad  to  got 
rid  of  their  children,  most  of  them. 

17110.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  in  regard  to  them? — I would  suggest  that  the 
Guardians  have  power,  in  every  case  getting  admission 
to  the  union  to  send  them  back  to  their  own  oounties. 
and  not  alone  these  women,  but  all  people  getting 
admission  to  unions  from  other  unions,  Guardians 
should  have  power  to  send  them  back.  There  must 
be  some  hundreds  in  the  North  Dublin  Union ; I be- 
lieve  that  is  really  the  source  of  the  overcrowding  in 
the  place;  they  are  people  outside  the  union. 

17111.  Would  you  admit  girl-mothers  to  workhouses? 
— Oh,  no  ; I would  not  have  any  children  at  all  there 
or  the  mothers. 

17112.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  they  would  be 
better  in  a separate  institution  ? — They  would. 

17113.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  get  a larger  proportion 
than  you  should  get  of  that  class  on  account  of  your 
proximity  to  the  Rotunda  ? — Yes  ; they  come  deliber- 
ately np.  , 

17114.  Chairman. — I presume  from  the  Coombe  they 
go  to  the  South? — 'Yes,  but  I have  known  cases  to 
come  from  Kingsbridge  direct  to  the  North  Union— 
they  come  from  Cork  and  Kerry  and  Limerick, 
the  Cabra  Institution  you  have  up  to  600  children,  b 
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that  is  a place  where  I would  advocate  technical  in- 
struction for  these  children;  they  are  really  doing 
nothing  at  present,  practically  nothing,  and  I believe 
they  are  kept  there  until  they  are  fifteen. 

17115.  Not  fitted  for  domestic  service? — Not  fitted 
for  anything ; and  I would  strongly  advocate  technical 
instruction. 

17116.  We  have  had  evidence  to-day  from  Mr.  Gog- 
ins that  the  after-life  of  these  children  is  very  suc- 
cessful ? — Well,  numbers  of  them  have  come  back  into 
the  North  Union. 

17117.  You  come  across  big  numbers  of  them? — I 
have  known  other  institutions  in  tire  city  that  they  get- 
admission  to  afterwards. 

17118.  Dr.  Bigger. — Which  class  do  you  refer  to? 
—Females. 

17119.  To  the  ones  brought  up  in  Cabra  School  or 
boarded  out? — Brought  up  in  Cabra  School. 

17120.  Have  you  found  many  of  the  class  that  have 
been  boarded  out  coming  back  ? — Some,  not  very  many. 
I believe  the  boarding  out  is  the  best. 

17121.  Mr.  Mtjrnagiian. — You  think  it  is  only  right 
and  proper  that  these  girls  should  be  instructed  in 
domestic  economy  and  doing  household  duties  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

17122.  Is  not  that  being  done  at  present?— The  nuns 
have  not  proper  facilities  there  for  training.  I would 
have  hospitals  separated  from  the  unions;  I believe 
that  these  hospitals  should  be  managed  by  the  com- 
mittees, and  the  medical  staff  should  have  representa- 
tion, and  that  would  tend  to  economy  and  better 
working. 


O'.  7 


17123.  Dr.  Biggee. — Why  do  you  suggest  that? — At 
present,  in  arrangements  or  re-arrangements  in  the 
hospital,  the  medical  staff  are  not  in  touch  with  the 
board ; in  general  hospitals  they  are. 

17124.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  public  hospitals 
anywhere — county  infirmaries,  or  any  of  these  institu- 
tions supported  out  of  the  rates — on  which  the  medical 
staff  are  members  of  the  governing  bodies? — Well, 
there  are  institutions  partly  supported  out  of  the  rates 
that  the  medical  staff  are  on;  we  have  not  at  present 
the  privilege  of  being  present;  I have  experience  of 
that. 

17125.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  you  think,  after  all,  it 
would  rather  prevent  friction  than  cause  it? — Cer- 
tainly ; I believe  so. 

17126.  You  would  understand  each  other  better  ? — 
Quite  so ; and  it  would  be  a great  help  to  the  govern- 
ing body. 

17127.  Chairman. — So  few  doctors  could  spare  time 
to  sit  through  a long  board  meeting  ? — It  would  be  only 
a matter  of  sitting  for  the  time  the  hospital  business 
was  on. 

17128.  Dr.  Bigger. — For  that  reason  you  think  the 
administration  should  be  somewhat  separated  from  the 
general  administration? — I believe  the  administration 
of  the  hospitals  should  be  separated  altogether  from 
the  workhouse,  even  if  the  present  workhouses  in 
Dublin  are  left  as  they  are ; I believe  the  hospitals 
should  be  under  separate  management. 

17129.  Mr.  Carroll. — -With  regard  to  these  pauper 
attendants,  do  they  sleep  in  the  wards  where  they  are 
attending  to  nurse  ? — There  is  no  one  sleeping  in  the 
wards  but  patients. 


Mr.  Eugene  M'Gough.  p.e.g..  examined. 


17130.  Chairman. — Now  we  would  like  to  hear  your 
views? — Well,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there 
was  a committee  of  our  hoard,  the  North  Union,  ap- 
pointed, and  they  had  a consultation  about  the  queries 
that  came  addressed  to  us,  and  they  came  to  certain 
conclusions,  which  were  placed  before  the  board,  and 
the  board  approved  of  them,  so  I am  merely  reiterating 
the  conclusion  they  came  to. 

17131.  Mr.  Carroll.— The  Commissioners  have  this 
memorandum  as  to  the  proceedings  of  your  board  before 
them  1— Quite  so  ; I am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  unions ; we  recommend  that  for 
all  purposes,  except  for  management.  We  go  in 
entirely  for  equalising  the  rates. 

17132.  Chairman. — How  could  you  have  any  amal- 
gamation if  you  had  separate  management? — Well,  we 
could  classify  the  inmates  very  much  better. 

17133.  Mr.  Carroll. — As  I understand,  your  idea  was 
that  the  County  Council  would  collect  the  rate  of  the 
two  unions  when  you  furnished  the  amount? — Quite 
so. 

17134.  Chairman. — You  mean  to  say,  contrary  to  all 
the  evidence  given  hitherto  from  the  North  Dublin, 
which  was  in  favour  of  absolute  amalgamation 
and  the  transfer  of  all  the  sick  to  one  side  or  of  the 
one  sex  to  one  side  of  the  river,  that  you  would  only 
go  in  for  amalgamation  to  the  extent  of  having  amal- 
gamation of  expenses  ? — The  principal  object  would  be 
to  equalise  the  rates. 

17135.  And  you  would  have  the  two  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians meet  still? — I don’t  suppose  you  would. 

17136.  Then  it  would  be  amalgamation,  of  course? 
— Amalgamation  certainly.  We  recommend  the  re- 
moval, if  possible,  of  the  imbeciles  and  epileptics  and 
consumptives,  and  that  would  give  us  a good  deal  of 
room.  We  are  entirely  congested  ; I need  not  tell  you 
that  on  eight  acres  to  have  2,600  people  we  are  en- 
tirely congested. 

17137.  Mr.  Carroll. — 'Are  you  in  favour  of  the  answer 
to  No.  4 query  as  to  out-door  relief? — We  -certainly 
require  more  powers  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
out-door  relief.  We  certainly  would  he  anxious  to 
relieve  persons  out  of  employment,  with  families  de- 
pending on  them,  and  having  no  means  of  subsistence, 
so  that  their  little  homes  should  not  be  broken  up. 

17138.  Mr.  Carroll. — Mr.  M'Donnell  gave  evidence 
to-day  that  that  should  be  subject  to  a labour  test— 
that  the  able-bodied  men  who  are  out  of  employment 
should  have  employment  given  to  them,  and  be  paid 
for  it?— Yes. 

17139.  And  they  should  not  go  to  get  out-door  relief 


unless  they  were  willing  to  work  ? — Quite  so  ; the 
Guardians  should  have  discretionary  power  to  pay  the 
rent  for  a limited  time. 

17140.  Chairman. — Did  your  committee  make  any 
estimate  as  to  what  would  he  the  probable  expenditure 
under  such  increased  powers? — -Well,  the  valuation  of 
the  union  is  £466,000. 

17141.  Yes.  hut  how  much  would  you  be  likely  to 
spend  on  additional  out-door  relief  if  such  additional 
powers  were  given? — I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Carroll.— As  far  as  I am  instructed,  I dont 
think  they  have  made  any  estimate. 

Mr.  O'Neill. — No,  they  did  not. 

Witness.— Certainly,  I would  recommend  that  the 
children  out  in  Cabra  should  be  taught  some  technical 
knowledge,  to  be  of  advantage  to  them  when  they  are 
taken  out  to  farmers,  for  instance.  I have  known 
cases  where  boys  were  brought  out  from  the  union,  and 
they  were  of  service  to  the  farmers,  and  they  were 
assimiliated  to  the  population  around.  They  got 
married,  and  even  reared  up  families. 

17142.  Mr.  Carroll.— Do  you  go  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing they  should  be  taught  trades?— Trades ! no  ; but 
something  in  the  way  of  the  Technical  Board ; _ they 
could  be  taught  the'  elements,  for  instance,  without 
actually  going  into  trades.  . 

17143.  As  regards  the  girls,  I suppose  they  should 
be  taught?— Domestic  economy,  certainly;  I have; 
known  several  of  these  girls  taken  out  to  farmers’- 
places,  and  they  were  certainly  very  valuable;  they- 
were  taught  to  be  helpful,  and  they  cooked  fairly  well. 

17144.  Chairman.— Where  were  they  taught  cook-- 
jug? — In  the  convent  at  Cabra;  I have  known  cases- 
where  they  were  apnreciated  very  highly.  In  going- 
over  the  accounts  with  the  clerk  I was  struck  very- 
much  ; in  1884  I found  the  rating  was  3s.  in  the  £,. 
and  now  twenty  years  after  we  are  less,  though  we 
have  something  like  500  more  inmates. 

17145.  The  valuation  of  the  nnion  has  increased 
enormously? — Yes;  I suppose  that  is  the  explanation. 

17146.  You  have  got  in  dontarf  and  Drumcondra? — 
That  is  true. 

17147.  And  the  valuation  of  the  city  property  is  up  a 
good  deal? — Yes. 

17148.  Did  vou  see  whether  there  was  much  diminu- 
tion, if  any,  or  was  there  an  increase  in  the  amount 
spent  by  the  Guardians  under  the  Poor  Law?  There 
was  not  much  difference.  I gather  from  what  you  say, 
in  the  rate,  but  was  the  expenditure  a good  deal 
higher?— I think  it  was  something  like  £62,000. 

17149.  "What  was  it  twenty  years  ago?— £62,000  odd. 


Mar.  24,  IfO 

Dr.  Caleb 
Powell 


Hr,  Eugene 
M'Gough. 
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Mr.  O’Neill. — About  the  same  thing,  and  it  struck 
me  very  forcibly ; the  valuation  has  gone  up  over  a 
third. 

Witness. — We  are  told  in  certain  quarters  that  we 
are  not  economic  in  our  dealings,  but  this  would  rather 
show  that  we  are,  and  the  inmates  are  better  treated, 
I am  sure. 


Mr.  O’Neill.— We  had  2,700  odd  inmates  on 
average  for  that  year ; now  we  have  3,200  on  an 
average;  but  our  contracts  are  much  cheaper  than 
then ; our  mutton  is  about  6 gd.  per  lb. ; beef  Sd  . 
sticking  pieces,  3 ^d.  ; they  were  much  dearer  then.  ’ 


Mr.  James 
Crozier. 


Mr.  James  Ckozier,  t.p.,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


17150.  Chairman. — -You  are  a member  of  the  Cor- 
poration as  well  as  of  the  union? — I am,  sir;  the 
principal  thing  that  I just  want  to  say  is  I was  present 
when  Dr.  Powell  was  giving  his  evidence,  and  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  women  coming  from  the  country 
districts.  When  the  unions  were  first  organised  rail- 
ways were  not  in  existence,  and  this  thing  could  not 
happen  to  the  extent  that  it  has  now,  because  there 
are  facilities  given  to  this  class  of  people,  and  people 
interested  in  these  women  may  promise  them  anything, 
and  get  them  on  the  railway  and  pay  their  fare  to 
Dublin. 

17151.  Mr.  Carroll. — You  refer  to  mothei-s  of  illegiti  • 
mate  children  ? — Yes  ; they  promise  them  anything, 
and  they  put  them  on  the  railway  and  tell  them  to 
either  inquire  for  the  Rotunda  Hospital  or  the  North 
Dublin  Union ; this  I have  on  their  own  statements, 
that  they  were  paid  to  come  here  and  stop  here.  I 
think,  sir,  that  that  is  a very  great  hardship  upon  the 
people  of  Dublin. 

17152.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  Guardians 
should  have  power  to  send  these  women  back  ? — That  is 
what  I am  coming  to. 

17153.  Chairman. — Or  charge  the  country  districts? 
— I think  the  legitimate  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to 
send  those  people  back ; although  it  might  not  be  a 
reasonable  thing  to  do,  yet,  in  justice,  I think  it 
should  be  done,  because  the  men  who  are  guilty  of 
bringing  these  women  to  this  state  would  be  very  likely 
to  be  got  at  in  some  shape  or  form,  but  when  they 
come  here  they  remain  a burden  on  us,  and  we  have 
to  support  themselves  and  their  children,  and  very 
often  they  go  out  and  come  back  in  the  same  con- 
dition ; it  is  a horrifying  thing ; and  it  is  degrading 
on  the  men  of  Dublin  to  have  to  support  other  people’s 
misconduct  in  other  districts. 

17154.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  suggestion  has  been 
made  in  other  places  that  the  law  should  be  altered  ? — 
I think  it  ought  to  be  altered ; the  same  as  in  Scot- 
land. 

17155.  You  think  the  Guardians  ought  to  get  the 
same  power? — (We  ought  to  get  the  same  power  that 
they  have  in  England  or  Scotland  ; they  can  send  them 
to  us  from  England  or  Scotland,  but  we  have  no  power 
to  send  them  to  England  or  Scotland,  or  anywhere  else. 
No  later  than  last  week  we  had  a case  from  England. 
I don't  think  it  is  right  at  all.  As  I said  before,  the 
railways  were  not  in  existence  when  the  workhouses 
were  established,  and  there  are  facilities  given  now 
that  were  not  in  existence  then,  and  it  is  made  easy 
for  those  people  to  transgress  in  this  way.  It  might 
be  well  to  give  us  power  to  charge  the  country  unions 
from  which  these  people  come,  but  the  thing  would  be 
to  give  power  to  have  the  law  altered. 

17156.  To  enable  you  to  recover  the  expense  of 
sending  back  the  people? — Yes,  sir.  I am  just  as  much 
interested  in  the  one  union  as  the  other,  and,  with  re- 
gard to  amalgamation,  I am  entirely  in  favour  of 
amalgamating  the  two  unions ; I am  a ratepayer  in 
both,  and  have  been  a member  of  both.  And  I think 
that  it  is  an  unfair  thing  too,  that  because  the  Liffey 
divides  us  we  should  have  to  pay  a larger  poor  rate  on 
the  North  side  than  on  the  South  side,  although  we  are 
far  the  poorer  district.  The  river  dividing  us  should 
not,  I think,  be  the  means  of  causing  us  more  rates 
than  we  would  have  to  pay  if  the  two  unions  were 
amalgamated,  and,  along  with  that,  we;  would  have 
other  advantages  if  we  had  amalgamation  with  the 
South  Union.  We  cannot,  no  matter  how  well  dis- 
posed we  are,  or  what  intentions  we  have,  we  cannot 
do  anything  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  deserving  poor 
on  the  North,  side  than  we  have  already  done.  We  are 
built  in,  as  you  are  in  this  room ; we  are  surrounded 
by  the  Midland  Railway  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and 
the  hospitals ; we  cannot  move ; we  cannot  enlarge, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  improve  the  place. 

17157.  -By  amalgamation  improvements  at  the  South 
would  relieve  the  North  Workhouse? — Yes;  because 
they  have  a good  deal  of  space  in  the  South  Union ; 


but  with  us  every  room  or  place  we  put  up  we  are 
making  the  place  more  congested  and  worse.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  a rood  of  ground  in  the  place 
that  is  not  covered  with  houses,  and  that  is 
not  as  it  should  be ; no  matter  liow  skilful 
our  medical  men  may  he,  or  what  attention  they 
may  give,  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  place  in  the 
state  we  would  wish  to  have  it.  With  regard  to  the 
dietary,  I think  the  dietary  should  be  the  same  in  the 
North  and  South ; there  should  be  a fixed  dietary  in 
both  unions. 

17168.  Chairman. — By  amalgamating  them  you  will 
have  that? — It  would  follow  from  amalgamation,  but 
if  there  is  no  amalgamation  I think  it  is  a mistake 
to  have  different  dietary  in  one  from  the  other,  because 
the  people  will  go  from  one  to  the  other,  and  I would 
wish  to  say  also  that  my  opinion  is  that  when  men 
come  to  fifty  or  sixty  or  sixty-five  there  should  not  be 
any  question  about  their  treatment  or  food;  they 
should  get  what  was  best  to  prolong  their  life.  I don’t 
think  they  require  medical  treatment— that  is  the 
infirm  people.  I think  they  should  be  all  in  a place 
by  themselves,  and  should  be  allowed  to  live  as  if  they 
were  in  their  own  homes ; I don’t  think  there  should 
be  any  restrictions  on  them  when  they  come  to  that 
time  of  life. 

17159.  You  would  give  them  privileges?— I cer- 
tainly would ; I don’t  think  the  labouring  man  or 
artizan  who  has  worked  to  sixty  or  sixty-five  years 
should  be  turned  into  the  ordinary  workhouse  with 
outcasts  of  the  city. 

17160.  You  would  give  him  privileges  in  going  about? 
— I would ; and  I think  there  should  be  a home  or 
house  somewhere — a distance  from  the  workhouse— 
that  would  not  be  classed  as  a workhouse,  where  the 
men  should  be  allowed  just  to  live  out  their  lives. 

17161.  That  might  mean  a good  deal  of  expenditure? 
— I don’t  think  it  would.  There  would  be  no  medical 
man  required  or  nurse,  except  one  or  two  to  superin- 
tend the  place ; these  people  are  healthy,  the  same  as 
most  of  us  perhaps  when  we  arrive  at  that  age;  we 
would  not  require  much  attendance,  but  to  get  food 
that  would  suit  our  age.  I don’t  think  it  would  cost 
a lot  at  all ; there  would  not  be  a nurse  or  medical 
man  required ; it  would  be  only  decay  that  would  he 
coming  on  these  men.  With  regard  to  boarding  out,  I 
certainly  think  it  would  be  the  best  system-far  better 
than  retaining  children  in  schools  or  institutions.  I 
think  they  are  far  better  to  mix  with  the  community, 
and  they  would  be  more  likely  to  become  useful  citi- 
zens. I find  in  my  experience  that  a good  many  of 
these  children  brought  up  in  schools  very  often  turn 
out  very  clever  vagabonds  ; some  of  them,  at  all  events. 
But  when  they  are  sent  ouit  amongst  the  small  farmer 
class  they  are  very  likely  to  he  amalgamated  with  the 
community  and  become  useful  citizens. 

17162.  Mr.  Mtonaghan.— Owing  to  the  force  ot 
example? — Yes ; that  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
and  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  we  have  no  means 
of  teaching  them  trades  or  businesses,  because  we  are 
too  much  confined  and  cramped  for  space,  but  it  is 
quite  different  in  the  South  Union;  it  is  a hive 
industry,  and  they  do  admirable  work  there  in  the  way 
of  weaving  and  shoemaking  and  tailoring.  If  'T® 
amalgamated  with  the  South  I believe  it would  8 
the  general  benefit  of  the  community  both  of  the  r 
payers  and  of  the  poor ; that  is  my  firm  conviction. 
There  is  another  statement  I would  wish  to  m**®!  ' 
is  that  the  Guardians  should  have  power,  it  tpev  ^ 
desired,  where  men  were  industrious  and  had 
well  during  their  life,  to  give  them  a small  allowmc  , 
not  to  he  called  out-door  relief,  but  by  some 
name,  so  long  as  it  would  not  be  very  much  JjJ 
it  would  cost  in  the  onion,  because  I know  charita  _ 
organizations  do  a good  deal  to  keep  peop  P ^7 
giving  them  a small  sum.  weekly.  And  if  that 
approved  of  by  law  you  would,  keep_a_ good  mmy 


people  out  of  the  union  that  are  in  it  now-^e^B 
like  a small  pension  to  men  when  they  would  come 
to  sixty-fire  years  of  age. 
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17'' 63  Chaibman. — You  know  the  original  idea  of 
the  Poor  Law  was  that  no  man  should  starve  or  be  in 
danser  of  starving  or  be  destitute,  and  that  relief 
should  be  only  given  under  these  circumstances  ; you 
would  wish  to  enlarge  the  law  so  as  to  enable  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  supplement  the  means  of  those 
who  had  not  sufficient  for  their  comfort?— I would; 
that  is  my  idea. 

17164  As  a ratepayer,  would  you  be  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  that?— I would  not  if  there  was  proper 

SU17m°Whftt  would  you  call  good  supervision ?— To 
get  an  honest  man  at  the  head  of  the  department  if  you 
can  eet  him. 

17166.  As  a relieving  officer?— Something  that  way. 

17167.  The  relieving  officer  would  have  the  power 
of  bringing  those  cases  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  ; 

I don’t  know  whether  in  your  Board  of  Guardians  the 
applicants  for  relief  at  all  canvass  the  Gaurdians  for 
their  relief  ?— Sometimes  you  will  meet  cases  if  you  are 
any  way  active  going  through  the  district ; you  will 
know  of  cases.  , , ...  , 

17168.  Apart  from  that,  do  poor  people,  either  by 
themselves  or  through  their  friends,  ask  the  Guar- 
dians to  support  applications  for  relief?— Not  that  I 
am  aware  of ; there  are  rules  that  the  relieving  officer 
cannot  deviate  from. 

17169.  I am  aware  that  your  relief  is  very  tightly 
administered  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  all  given  in  kind, 
but  in  making  your  recommendations  you  have  only  m 
view  the  city  of  Dublin  and  relief  in  kind? — That  is 
it-  but  what  I would  be  glad  to  see  is  where  a man 
has  been  known  to  be  an  honest  working  man  all  his 
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that  man  should,  as  a matter  of  right,  get  relief  either  — - 
inside  or  outside,  and  if  he  chooses  to  be  outside  he  J^Jam” 
could  do  with  less  than  inside.  You  would  be  sur-  Croz,er' 
prised  what  they  do  with  a few  shillings— these  people 
— if  given  at  the  proper  time ; he  should  have,  at 
least,  what  would  keep  him  from  starving  and  enable 
him  to  live  outside  the  house,  and  that  would  do  away 
with  a good  deal  of  the  congestion  in  the  union.  With 
regard  to  lunatics  and  epileptics  and  idiots,  they 
should  be  treated,  I believe,  in  a different  place  from 
the  workhouse  altogether,  and  the  Guardians,  I think, 
should  be  empowered  to  pay  a certain  amount  to  any 
institution  which  would  be  different,  whatever  institu- 
tion was  established.  There  is  one  about  to  be  estab- 
lished by  Lady  Meath;  she  is  willing,  I think,  to 
establish  a home  provided  the  public  will  support  the 
people  in  it,  and  I think  it  would  be  a very  wise  thing 
for  Boards  of  Guardians  to  get  rid  of  these  people  if  it 
possibly  could  be  done,  because  they  cannot  be  treated 
in  the  North  Dublin  Union ; it  is  too  crowded  ; they 
have  not  a place  for  them.  With  regard  to  the  medical 
officers,  I think  it  is  very  unfair  that  a medical  officer 
should,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  be  dependent  upon  a 
Board  of  Guardians  for  his  retiring  allowance.  1 
think  a.  medical  officer,  if  he  has  served  a reasonable 
time — the  same  as  any  other  official  in  most  public 
institutions — should  be  entitled,  as  a matter  of  right, 
to  get  his  compensation  or  pension.  In  some  in- 
stances if  he  displeases  the  Guardians  or  some  of  their 
friends  they  may  come  down  on  the  medical  officer  and 
try  to  injure  him.  I think  that  should  be  put  beyond 
their  power. 


Mrs.  Egan,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


17170  Chaibman. — Your  views  that  you  wish  to 
rive  us  are  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  hoarding  out  of 
children? — Yes ; I think  Mr  O'Neill,  the  Oiairman  of 
the  County  Council,  covered  almost  all  I had  to  say, 
except  one  or  two  points.  There  is  one  thing  ^ con- 
nection with  the  children  reared  in  the  barrack  schools 
that  I have  always  deplored  very  much  and  that  » 
they  are  all  right  enough  as  long  as  they  are  there, 
and,  if  they  are  very  good  hoys  and  girts,  when  they 
co  out  I suppose  they  are  right  enough  but  most  of 
us  are  a little  wayward,  and  the  children  may  lose 
their  situations,  and  then  they  have  no  place  to 'return 
to  but  the  workhouse  ; they  see  a home  where  they  can 
stay  a week  or  a month  until  they  get  a situation,  but 
I say  those  children  from  Cabra,  when  they  lose  their 
situation  or  become  ill,  they  have  nowhere  to  retinm  to 
except  the  workhouse  ; they  look  on  it  as  their  home. 

17171.  It  is  a refuge  that  they  know  their  way  to 
And  after  one  or  two  visits  they  lose  their  whole  sense 
of  shame,  if  they  have  any  I but  I tat  - 
have  when  they  are  reared  at  Cabra ; they  return  there 

Sgm72.  Is  it  that  which  makes  yourather  inclined 
to  prefer  the  boarding-out  system?— That  is  one  rca- 
sonfbut  not  the  sole  reason.  The  boarding-out  system 
I know  very  intimately  ; I have  been  living  m Dublm 
County  for  thirty  years,  and  when  I lived 
Santry  I knew  the  children  ; it  was  quite  easy  to  faiow 
them,  because  they  were  clad  m a certain  g«>,  and  l 
know  them  now  to  be  respectable  men  and  women  who 
have  got  married,  and  they  hold  good  sduations  and 
in  some  cases  I know  where  little  boys  that  I know  as 
children  are  the  support  of  the  old  people  who  reared 

thm73.  Dr.  Biggeb.— Do  you  find  many  of  the 

boarded-out  children  come  back  to  the 

None ; I never  knew  of  one ; they  get  absorbed  into 

th17174UlIs'°it  a common  thing  to  see  ^ 

have  been  reared  in  Cabra  coming  back?— Er^uently , 
there  is  scarcely  an  Admission  Board  that . they  don 
come,  and  some  of  the  boys  have  developed  into 
tramps. 

17175.  And  have  thoee  children  been  for  years  m 
Cabra?— Oh,  yes ; Teared  there. 

17176.  mat  happens  to  the  girisl-The  girls.  retran 
there,  and  some  are  inmates  of  the  workhouse  now, 
though  they  are  quite  young  women. 

17177.  You  really  think  because  they  have been 
brought  up  in  an  institution  that  they  loo  po 
workhouse  aa  the  same  institution  ?— Exactly , they 
have  no  other  idea  of  home. 


17178.  Although  the  institution  may  he  separated  by  Mr3.  Egan, 
miles  it  is  still  an  institution  ?— Yes ; they  have  no 
home  to  return  to;  once  they  get  a situation  from 
Cabra  and  lose  it  they  must  return  to  the  work- 
house. , , , , 

17179.  Was  it  ever  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
home  in  Dublin  where  boys  that  are  earning  only  a 
few  shillings  a week  could  go  and  sleep  and  be  looked 
after? — Yes  ; there  is  such  a one  here  in  Abbey-street. 

17180.  Are  they  really  aa  well  looked  after?— I be- 
lieve so ; I have  attended  the  annual  meetings'  and 
heard  the  reports,  and  from  some  observations  I made 
myself  I think  they  are  well  looked  after ; but  these 
boys  reared  in  an  institution  like  Cabra  are  not  in 
touch  with  the  world  outside  ; they  know  nothing  of 
these  places ; they  have  only  one  little  line  of  thought 
— they  are  in  the  world  and  not  of  it  They  are  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  outside  world ; I don’t  think: 
they  ever  heard  of  these  things. 

17181.  You  really  think  they  feel  awkward  when 
they  mix  with  other  children  of  the  same  age?— Cer- 
tainly ; they  axe  quite  new  to  the  world  outside. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  with  us  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union ; the  children  of  these  tramps— these  in 
and  out  children — who  come  in  one  week  and  stay  a 
day  or  two,  and  there  axe  others  who  axe  even  worse, 
whose  parents  come  in  for  a night  and  go  out  in  the 
morning  and  take  them  out  begging  and  street-singing, 
and  come  hack  there  again  about  eleven  o’clock  at. 
night ; poor  half-starved  children ; these  we  can  do 
nothing  for  at  present.  If  the  law  could  be  amended 
so  that  we  could  take  these  children  and  compel  them 
to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  there  might  be  a. 
chance. 

17182.  Chairman. — Or  boarded  out? — Boarding  out 
won’t  do  for  them ; if  you  sent  them  ten  or  twenty 
miles  from  Dublin  these  parents  would  tramp  after 
them. 

17183.  Or  forty  or  fifty  ? — Any  distance  ; they  think 
nothing  of  walking  down  to  the  Bang’s  County  or  even 
Galway. 

17184.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  capturing  these 
people— these  tramps?— I am  afraid  they  cannot  be 
reclaimed ; I would  not  attempt  to  do  so. 

17185.  There  was  a Bill  a few  days  ago  brought 
into  Parliament  with  a view  of  enabling  the  authorities 
in  England  to  take  such  children  and  send  them  to  a 
labour  institution,  where  they  would  be  detained  under 
a magistrate's  warrant  for  a yeax  or  two  years?— I am 
rather  sceptical  about  that;  I am  afraid  habit  has 
grown  so  strong. 
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r — were  locked  up? — But  when  they  were  released  they 

Mrs.  Egan.  would  exercise  it  again. 

17187.  Well,  lock  them  up  again? — Yes,  if  you  could 
keep  them  locked  up ; but  if  you  capture  the  children 
young  they  could  be  reclaimed. 

17188.  If  you  put  them  into  one  of  these  institutions 
won’t  they  gravitate  back  again  in  the  way  you  have 
described  so  graphically  ? — In  an  industrial  school  they 
are  not  so  closely  kept  in  as  in  Gabra;  in  an  industrial 
school  they  are  more  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

17189.  In  what  way? — They  are  brought  out  more 
into  the  world  ; the  instruction  they  get  is  of  a superior 
class  ; it  is  broader. 

17190.  Would  they  not  be  instructed  in  the  same 
books  and  hours  and  time-table? — No;  I think  not.  I 
have  been  in  Artane,  and  find  the  boys  were  more 
intelligent.  They  teach  them  agricultural  work,  and 
make  good  assistant  gardeners  of  them.  I have  known 
many  boys  who  came  from  Artane  and  went  to  gentle- 
men’s places  under  good  gardeners,  and  ultimately 
became  gardeners  themselves. 

17191.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan.— I doubt  if  in  an  ordinary 
industrial  school  there  is  an  opportunity  for  such 
teaching? — I know  in  Artane  they  do. 

17192.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  known  any  of  that 
class  to  go  back  to  the  workhouse? — If  they  are 
straight-limbed  and  strong  coming  out  from  an  indus- 
trial school,  if  they  don’t  settle  down  to  regular  pur- 
suits, they  become  soldiers  or  sailors  ; they  don’t  go 
back  to  the  workhouse.  It  must  strike  anyone  who  goes 
to  a large  workhouse  that  the  main  population  of  both 
men  and  women,  especially  on  the  men’s  side,  are 
those  half-grown  creatures,  stunted  in  mind  and  body, 
who  are  never  good  for  anything,  and  after  a while 
drift  back  to  the  workhouse — people  with  no  spirit  or 
strength,  wretched  in  body  and  mind,  and  poor  and 
stunted.  If  you  look  around  any  day  you  will  see  that 
class  around  you.  I have  often  observed  it  myself, 
and  especially  on  the  men’s  side,  but  everyone  agrees 
that  the  industrial  school  boys,  if  they  are  sound  and 
strong,  if  they  don’t  settle  down  to  regular  pursuits, 
become  either  sailors  or  soldiers,  and  go  away. 

17193.  Chairman. — You  prefer  seeing  them  brought 
up  as  agricultural  labourers  and  kept  in  the  country? — 
Certainly  ; and  when  you  board  out  a workhouse  boy 
I think  they  make  very  excellent  agricultural  labourers. 
Mr.  Maurice  Butterly,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  Guar- 
dians in  the  union,  told  me  that  the  best  agricultural 
labourers  and  the  best  working  men’s  wives  around  the 
Blanchardstown  district  were  the  boys  and  girls  he  had 
known  boarded  out  from  the  union  in  his  time,  and  I 
heard  Mr.  John  Daly,  of  Baldoyle,  say  the  same  thing, 
and  I have  given  my  own  experience  that  the  boarding 
out  is  much  better ; I should  not  let  them  ever  drift 
back  to  town,  because  there  is  too  much  temptation 
for  them  ; they  meet  some  one  or  other,  that  will  bring 
them  back  into  the  old  habits  and  vices. 

Mr.  O'Neill. — We  have  veTy  few  boarded  out  at  pre- 
• sent. 


Witness.— Some  of  the  older  nurses  in  the  Nahv 
Dublin  Union  were  not  desirable;  the  chiliWn 
good  enough  that  they  reared,  but  the  houses 
what  you  would  wish  to  place  a child  in;  sometim!1 
they  had  large  families  of  their  own  of  young  chifrt™ 
As  a rule  all  the  new  nurses  are  very  doable 
are  middle-aged  women,  whose  own  daughters’  W 
sot  married,  and  the,  tale  a girl  or  tm  a."eamw»f  i! 
the  evening  time,  and  send  them  regularly 
and  keep  them  nice  and  dean.  Then  m »»maS 
man  and  his  sister  will  take  a couple  of  bovs  or  cirl 
and  m all  these  cases  they  are  veiy  well  looked  aftor  ■' 
m fact  our  nurses  have  improved  very  considers^ 
within  the  last  five  years.  There  are  very  few  now 
whoso  houses  you  would  not  be  quite  satisfied  to  W 
the  children  ; in  fact  some  of  them  are  really  ideal 
homes  for  children  ; I am  quite  pleased  with  all  the 
new  nurses,  and  Mr.  Quinn,  the  relieving  officer  of  the 
Baldoyle  and  Howth  district,  displays  great  discrimi 
nation  in  the  selection  of  homes  for  children ; they  are 
almost  all  well  looked  after ; the  new  nurses  are  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  old  ones;  the  houses  are 
more  suitable,  and  a great  many  of  the  new  labourers’ 
cottages  are  very  nice  and  clean,  and  there  is  more 
accommodation  and  altogether  a better  tone  about  the 
place  than  in  some  of  the  older  houses.  But  then  there 
is  another  point— Miss  Fitzgerald  Kenny  recommends 
committees ; I have  discussed  this  matter  with  several 
people  who  have  a local  knowledge,  and  they  say  that 
they  think  the  women  would  rather  resent  so  many 
ladies  coming  in  and  out  of  their  houses,  they  would 
regard  them  as  busy-bodies,  and  very  often  the  women 
who  take  up  that  kind  of  work  are  not  the  most  de- 
sirable ; they  are  not  women  who  have  any  sympathy 
with  the  people,  who  are  only  what  Mr.  John  Daly 
described  as  busy-bodies — people  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  take  this  up  to  fill  up  their  time.  There 
is  one  point  that  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  is  that 
there  is  no  one  more  keen  to  express  sympathy  and 
appreciate  good  manners  than  the  Irish  peasant,  but 
they  want  to  find  it  out  for  themselves ; they  don’t 
want  it  to  be  forced  on  them.  They  don’t  want  you  to 
force  it  on  them  and  impress  them  with  your  supe- 
riority ; they  will  very  soon  find  it  out  for  themselves 
and  express  that  feeling.  You  are  not  to  rush  in  and 
assume  that  the  whole  place  is  your  own  ; if  you  come 
in  quietly  and  say  “ Good  morning,”  and  don’t  bustle 
about  until  they  seem  to  realise  the  fact  that  you  are 
there,  they  are  very  nice  and  polite,  and  give  you 
every  information,  but  if  you  go  against  the  grain  they 
become  sulky ; I find  that  sometimes  with  the  re- 
lieving officers.  These  are  things  that  must  be  always 
borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  people ; they  will 
follow  a lead,  but  won’t  be  driven ; of  course  I am  of 
the  people,  and  have  all  my  sympathies  with  the 
people,  and  know  them  thoroughly,  and  know  the  sub- 
ject intimately.  Now,  Miss  Fitzgerald  Kenny  has 

complained  of  the  clothing  of  our  children 

17194.  I don’t  think  you  need  mind  going  into  that? 
— She  says  they  are  the  worst  clad  children  in  Ireland ; 
that  is  rather  a sweeping  statement. 


Mr.  John 
O’Neill 


Mr.  John  O Neill,  Clerk  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  examined. 


17196.  Chairman. — Now,  let  us  hear  all  about  the 
agricultural  grant? — ‘Well,  sir,  in  the  year  1896  and 
coming  on'  to  1897  I prepared  the  usual  estimate  of 
rates  for  the  Guardians. 

17196.  And  they  adopted  it,  of  course? — No,  sir, 
they  did  not  adopt  it ; the  estimate  that  I thought 
would  bring  them  through  fairly  for  the  year — that  is 
the  estimate  of  what  rate  we  wanted  to  raise.  Of 
course  we  had  in  view  about  £7,000  or  £8,000  that  we 
get  from  other  grants. 

17197.  Take  the  lump  sum  ?— £54,000. 

17198.  Did  they  reduce  that? — The  estimate  was 
■£48,880,  and  they  reduced  that  to  £41,142 ; that  is  a 
■sum  of  £7,746  short  of  the  estimate. 

17199.  Was  that  the  usual  procedure  on  their  part ; 
-was  it  usual  to  cut  down  your  rate  a certain  amount? — 
It  was  customary  to  take  Id.  ox  2 d.  off  the  clerk’s 
estimate,  but  this  was  on  the  largest  scale  up  to  that 
time ; in  fact  the  North  city  rates  never  went  b-elow 
Us.  in  the  £ ; 2s.  2d.  was  about  the  usual  sum  that 
would  bring  the  North  city  through,  and  an  average  of 
about  2s.  5 d.  or  2s.  bd.  would  be  the  average  for  the 
rural. 


17200.  What  was  the  poundage  they  knocked  off?— 
5 d.  in  the  £ was  taken  off. 

17201.  Mr.  Carroll. — 'Has  not  your  board  suffered 
from  that  ever  since? — Is.  lid.  in  the  £ was  the  rate 
they  struck  that  year  for  1897-98,  and  they  had  to 
strike  a rate  of  5 d.  higher  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiency, which  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
£8,000. 

17202.  Chairman. — You  calculated  on  their  knock- 
ing off  a couple  of  pence,  and  they  knocked  off  5 d.  ? — 
They  knocked  off  5d.  ; but  it  happened,  unfortunately, 
to  be  the  year  1898,  which  was  taken,  as  the  standard 
year ; if  any  other  standard  year  was  taken,  or  even 
that  for  expenditure,  it  would  be  fair  enough.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  agricultural  portion  has  been 
losing  every  year  ever  since  £4,000  under  the  agri- 
cultural grant. 

17203.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Did  the  Guardians  place 
before  the  Local  Government  Board  these  excep- 
tional circumstances? — They  did,  but  they  did  not 
bring  it  forward  until  it  was  too  late  ; the  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed,  and  then  they  passed  a resolution 
when  they  discovered  that  the  standard  year  was  fixed 
for  1898,  and  they  went  back  on  the  figures,  and  the 
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resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board  and  sent  on  to  the 
]>cal  Government  Board  in  case  any  amendment  is 
made  in  the  Act ; they  are  very  anxious,  if  it  could  be 
done  in  making  your  recommendation. 

17204.  You  would  be  anxious  that  this  particular 
misfortune  should  be  brought  forward  ?— Yes  ; should 
be  redressed. 

Mr.  Carroll. — It  is  a practical  loss  of  £4,000  a year 
ever  since. 

17205.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  affects  the  whole  union  at 
present? — Yes  ; the  agricultural  part  of  the  union. 

’ 17206.  It  is  no  relief  to  the  city  rates  ? — No  ; I mean 
that  the  rural  district  lost  that  year,  say  £2,000,  con- 
sequently they  would  at  present  time  lose  £1,000  a year. 

17207-  Your  total  reduction  of  the  rate  was  £7,000  ? 
-Yes,  £7,746. 

17208.  Chairman. — You  put  down  the  loss  to  the 
rural  district  as  £1,000  ?— I did ; the  loss  every  year 
since  to  the  rural  rates. 

17209.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  your  estimate  had  been 
passed  it  would  have  been  in  excess  of  the  requirements  ? 
—No,  sir,  it  would  not. 

17210.  Chairman. — You  always  put  on  a little  to  be 
knocked  off  ? — I did  not  happen  to  put  it  on  that  year. 
I wanted  to  make  it  as  close  as  I possibly  could,  because 
there  were  a certain  number  of  members  of  the  Board 
going  out  at  the  time  and  seeking  re-election. 

17211.  Mr.  Carroll, — Was  not  that  the  root  of  the 
whole  thing  ? — Yes  ; the  election  was  coming  on  in 
March,  ana  they  said  they  would  make  a trial  to  make 
the  north  city  rate  3d.  less  than  ever  it  was  before.  Next 
year  they  had  to  pay  it  up  ; it  was  2s.  4cZ.  The  valua- 
tion of  our  union,  there  were  various  valuations  given 
to  you 

17212.  Chairman. — I have  got  this  year’s? — 
£488,143.  The  north  city  has  increased  very  much,  by 
£39,853  in  the  course  of  four  years.  Our  demand  was 
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£53,597  for  the  north  city,  and  I see  the  demand  on 
the  south  side  was  £44,756,  which  leaves  a very  small 
difference. 

17213.  You  heard  Dr.  M‘ Walter's  suggestion.  Do  you 
think  would  that  meet  the  views  of  your  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. He  wanted  to  equalise  the  rates  only  on  the 
county  borough  parts  of  the  union,  leaving  out  the 
townships  and  all  the  portions  except  the  city  ? — I don’t 
think  that  would  do  so  well.  The  demand  for  the  town- 
ships of  South  Dublin  was  £33,244  ; that  leaves  £78,000 
altogether  as  their  demand  for  the  year,  and  our 
demand  for  the  year  was  £62,962. 

Mr.  Carola-n, — I don’t  think  that  sub-division  would 
work  well. 

Witness. — I don’t  think  it  would. 

17214.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  is  the  amount  of 
your  expenditure  under  out-door  relief  ? — In  1903  the 
cost  was  £2,530  ; that  is  provisions  caken  at  the  very 
lowest  scale  of  contract  prices,  because  we  bake  our  own 
bread,  and  have  our  own  tea  and  sugar  and  meat  at 
one-third  less  than  we  could  purchase  them  for  in  the 
shops. 

17215.  Chairman.— So  that  they  really  get  value  for 
more  than  £2,000.  If  yon  gave  them  cash  for  £2,000 
they  could  not  buy  the  goods  you  give  them? — You 
would  have  to  give  them  £3,000  to  purchase  that  amount 
of  goods. 

17216.  Mr.  Carroll. — There  is  an  increase  m the  num- 
ber receiving  out-door  relief  beyond  that  of  last  year  1 
Yes,  there  is  a very  great  increase,  1,730  against  1,557. 
Our  average  cost  with  regard  to  provisions  and  clothing 
has  gone  down  very  considerably  recently.  It  is  only 
3s.  7%d.  in  the  last  abstract.  It  was  3s.  8 £d-  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  and  it  was  np  to  4s.  and 
over,  but  that  was  owing  greatly  to  the  economy  with 
which  the  Guardians  now  receive  and  consider  con- 
tracts, taking  the  smallest  and  lowest  price  off  every 
tender ; the  meat  and  grocery  tenders  are  sub-divided. 


Mar.  24, 1904. 

Mr.  -John 
O Neill 


Mr.  John  Long, 

I don’t  know  whether  I can  add  much  to  the  infor- 
mation you  have  already  received  about  the  North  Dub- 
lin Union. 

17217.  Chairman. — Anything  you  think  has  not 
been  mentioned  before? — The  wind  has  been 
very  well  taken  out  of  my  sails  already.  I 
would  like  to  say  something  on  the  question 
of  amalgamation  and  a few  other  items.  I 
am  quite  in  agreement  with  all  that  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  North  and 
South  Unions  for  various  reasons  ; not  that  I believe  it 
will  impose  any  additional  cost  on  the  South,  because 
I believe  with  greater  economy  and  better  management 
the  rate  will  be  reduced  all  round  eventually.  Our  rates 
are  coming  down  already ; on  tin;  north  side  they  are 
down  a Id.  this  year,  and  the  expenditure  has  very 
much  decreased.  But  I cannot  know  what  argument 
could  be  used  against  amalgamation  of  both  unions 
unless  that  it  is  the  Liffey  that  divides  us.  I don’t 
know  any  other  argument.  The  people  can  pass  to  and 
fro ; they  can  go  to  the  south  side  if  they  choose.  One 
night’s  residence  on  the  south  side  will  qualify  them 
for  the  South  Union,  and  one  night’s  residence  here 
will  qualify  for  the  North.  We  are  obliged  to  admit 
them  for  being  one  night  in  Church-street,  which  is  a 
great  lodging-house  street.  I know  there  are  many  idle 
people  who  could  be  working,  men  who  are  more  or  less 
in  reduced  circumstances,  that  make  it  a custom  to  go 
to  the  North  for  a while,  and  when  the  Guardians 
begin  to  get  tired  of  them  at  the  Admission  Board,  they 
go  to  the  South,  and  vice  versa,  and  I think  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  abuse  in  connection  with  that  system. 
There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  impress  on  the  gentle- 
men present,  and  that  is  the  great  necessity  of  reducing, 
by  some  means  or  other,  the  fearful  congestion  in  the 

ortli  Dublin  Union. 

17218.  Amalgamation  is  your  remedy  for  that? — It 
would  tend  to  reduce  it,  but  there  are  other  remedies  I 
would  suggest;  the  principal  would  be  that  a sana- 
torium should  be  provided  for  both  North  and  South 
Unions,  and  to  that  institution  I would  remove  the  con- 
sumptives in  the  first  instance,  and  it  might  be  made 
available  for  convalescents.  People  are  turned  out  of 
hospital  before  they  are  properly  healed,  and  the  result 
!s  when  they  go  out  they  are  not  able  to  work.  There 
is  no  place  where  the  medical  officer  can  send  them 
to  unless  the  body  of  the  house,  and  the  consequence  is 
they  leave  the  institution  very  weak  and  delicate  and 
enable  to  work.  If  a union  such  as  Balrothery  could 
be  dissolved  and  turned  into  an  institution  such  as  I 


P.L.G.,  examined. 

suggest  for  the  accommodation  of  these  people,  as  con-  J 
vaiescents  and  consumptives  as  well,  and  also  as  a dis- 
trict hospital  for  Balrothery,  I think  it  would  serve  the 
three  purposes  very  well,  and  it  is  not  so  far  from  the 
city  half  an  hour  would  bring  a motor  ambulance  m 
and’  out.  It  is  in  a very  fine  part  of  the  country,  alto- 
gether isolated  from  buildings,  or  villages,  or  resi- 
dences of  any  kind,  and  there  is  a fine  bracing  atmo- 
sphere in  the  district.  One  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
blems  in  connection  with  the  North  Dublin  Union  is 
the  disposal  of  these  women  coming  from  the  country. 

17219.  I think  we  have  a full  note  of  that  ? — My  sug- 
gestion—I don’t  know  what  value  it  would  be— would 
be,  that  there  should  be  a State  allowance  to  provide  for 
them.  The  children  whose  mothers  come  up  from  the 
country  should  be  boarded  out,  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
them  ; they  refuse  to  go  with  their  children. 

17220.  I don’t  think  it  wonld  be  a wise  thing  to  ask 
for  a State  grant  for  illegitimacy  in  Ireland  ?— Well, 
who  is  to  provide  for  these  .children  ? It  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  to 
expect  them  to  board  them  out. 

17221.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— How  would  it  be  to  ask  tor 
further  powers  for  the  Guardians  to  recover  from  the 
putative  fathers  for  the  support  of  these  children  ?— 1 
always  advocated  that.  I suggest  that  the  suspected 
fathers  should  be  made  responsible,  if  possible,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  children ; and  even  if  the  case 
should  fail  against  them  they  should  certainly  be 
brought  before  the  court  as  a warning  to  others,  and  I 
think  the  evidence  of  the  mother,  with  the  evidence  of 
some  others  as  to  their  keeping  company,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  establish  a case.  I mean  m the  case  of  a 
first  child.  . 

17222.  Would  not  that  be  going  a little  too  far  ? — Is 
not  that  the  rule  in  England  ? 

Chairman.— I should  not  think  so.  _ 

17223.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  subject  is  so  delicate 
that  public  opinion  finds  little  expression,  and  more 
harm,  than  good  might  come  of  intervention?— 
It  is  a great  evil,  and  should  be  grappled 
with  somehow;  and  it  is  a great  injustice 
to  the  ratepayers  of  Dublin  that  they  should, 
have  these  people  on  the  rates,  and  young  girls  well 
able  to  work  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  place.  As  regards 
tramps,  I don’t  think  the  evil  is  so  great  as  some 
people  imagine.  There  have  always  been  tramps  m Ire- 
land and  there  will  always  be  poor  people  going  about 
the  country,  but  there  should  be  a broad  distinction 
drawn.  The  able-bodied  tramps,  I believe,  are  a great 
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nuisance  in  the  country  and  a great  danger.  I believe 
that  these  are  people  who,  to  a great  extent  blackmail 
and  terrorise  people  as  they  go  through  the  country. 

17224.  Chairman. — What  would  you  do  with  them  ? 
— I would  have  them  photographed,  or  something  like 
that,  at  the  various  unions,  and  their  names  ought  to 
be  taken  and  given  to  the  police,  and  the  police  should 
deal  with  them  to  a great  extent — I mean  the  able- 
bodied  criminal  classes.  They  could  be  dealt  with  under 
the  Vagrancy  Act  without  further  additional  powers. 
I don’t  think  they  are  very  much  trouble  to  the  unions 
here  in  Dublin. 

17225.  There  are  some  in  the  rural  districts? — Yes  ; 
they  cannot  beg  or  blackmail  here  in  Dublin  very  much. 
But  we  have  the  casual  class,  who  are  very  frequent 
visitors  to  the  house ; but  they  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  because  there  will  always  be  a labouring  class  in 
Dublin  who  cannot  get  employment  and  must  be  ad- 
mitted for  a night's  shelter.  They  have  to  be  placed 
two  in  a bed  very  frequently  in  the  casual  wards.  Some 
short  time  ago  we  found  one  ward  occupied  during  the 
night  by  seventy  inmates  that  was  intended  for  forty ; 
the  place  was  al+ogether  over-congested.  At  that  time 
we  provided  a house  in  the  locality  to  remove  some  of 
the  people  out  to — to  accommodate  forty  people — that 
is  a very  objectionable  practice  to  be  sending  140  or  150 
poor  wretched  women  through  the  streets,  morning  and 
evening,  to  these  places  outside. 

17226.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— If  the  Guardians  had 
power  to  board  out  their  inmates,  the  Guardians  in 
Dublin  could  arrange  with  unions  in  the  country  to 
take  their  inmates? — I think  the  congestion  in  the 
North  Union  would  be  very  considerably  reduced  by 


amalgamation,  and  removing  the  harmless  lunatics  * 
an  auxiliary  union  in  the  country.  I don’t  think  iV 
should  be  kept  at  all  anywhere  convenient  to  Dublin 
and  I think  one  large  disused  union  could  accommn! 
date  a very  large  number  of  them.  It  makes  little  dif 
ference  to  these  people  what  part  of  the  oountrv  tW 
are  in.  They  have  nobody  to  visit  them,  and  by  remov 
ing  these  people  and  removing  the  consumptive  cases 
which  are  rather  numerous  in  the  house,  and  should 
never  be  left  there  at  all— there  is  neither  air  nor  accom- 
modation for  them  in  the  North  Union— you  will  verv 
much  relieve  the  house.  There  is  one  timber  shed  there 
in  the  North  Union  which  contains  at  night  140  in- 
mates, and  it  is  very  low  and  dingy,  and  there  are  old 
wooden  beds  in  it,  and  it  is  a miracle  to  me  how  it'  has 
escaped  so  long  from  fire.  I feel  very  nervous  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  at  its  condition.  There  are  no 
means  of  exit  at  one  end,  and  if  a fire  broke  out  it 
would  burn  like  a match-box ; and  I don’t  know  that 
twenty  people  could  be  got  safely  out  even  through  the 
windows.  Then,  again,  there  are  several  other  sheds 
about  the  buildings,  shutting  out  the  light  from  the 
wards,  which  ought  to  be  removed  also.  I have  always 
considered  that  want  of  amalgamation  between  the  two 
unions  was  a considerable  loss  to  the  ratepayers.  These 
sheds  cost  £1,000  to  erect,  and  they  will  have  to  be 
removed.  They  are  not  fit  for  habitation  at  all.  There 
are  a great  many  things  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  amalga- 
mation, but  I always  considered  that  one  of  the  Co. 
Dublin  unions — for  I think  there  are  too  many  in  the 
county — could  be  dispensed  with,  and  make  it  a sana- 
torium for  the  people  I have  spoken  of  ; and  Balrothery 
I believe  a very  suitable  place  for  that  purpose,  as  well 
as  using  it  as  a hospital  for  the  district. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Crimmins,  Chairman  of  the  South  Dublin  Board  of  Guardians,  examined. 


17227.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
South  Dublin  Union  ? — Yes. 

17228.  You  have  had  to  listen  to  a great  many  argu- 
ments that  you  did  not  perhaps  quite  agree  with? — 
Well,  yes,  sir  ; but  still  I did  agree  with  a good  deal  of 
what  I heard. 

17229.  What  is  your  own  view  on  the  question  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  unions  ? — I think  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  ratepayers  of  South  Dublin. 

17230.  If  it  meant  an  increased  rate,  but  if  it  did 
not  mean  an  increased  rate,  would  you  see  any  objection 
to  that  ? — I would  answer  that  by  the  deliberate  answer 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  North  Union  in  an- 
swer to  Query  3 : “ We  recommend  the  amalgamation 
of  the  North  with  the  South  Union  for  all  purposes 
except  management."  My  Board  thoroughly  agree  that 
it  would  be  impossible  without  management. 

17231.  I did  not  understand  that  answer,  and  asked 
several  Guardians,  who  explained  that  by  saying  it  did 
not  mean  anything  but  amalgamation,  pure  and  simple? 
— You  must  take  what  they  wrote.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  done,  and  I voted  against  it, 
and  we  had  a discussion  with  a good  many  Guardians, 
and  it  came  to  this,  that  they  said  what  they  were  in 
favour  of  was  amalgamation,  pure  and  simple. 

17232.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  amalgamation 
if  there  was  no  additional  expense  to  the  South  ?— Yes. 
It  is  not  the  expense  I look  into  so  much,  it  is  the 
management  of  both  institutions.  How  are  you  going 
to  manage  them,  might  I ask.  You  should  have 
two  masters,  one  clerk  might  do,  but  the  amount  of 
extra  work  you  place  upon  him  would  certainly  entitle 
him  to  50  per  cent,  of  an  increase  of  wages  ; the  same 
with  the  medical  staff,  and  the  same  with  the  nursing 
staff. 

17233.  You  mean  to  say  amalgamation  would  not 
mean  any  saving  in  establishment  charges  ? — No  ; none 
whatever. 

17234.  Assuming  that,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
saving  under  any  other  head,  people  who  go  backwards 
and  forwards  from  one  union  to  another? — They  are 
doing  that  at  present. 

17235.  Do  you  think  that  would  stop  if  you  put  it 
under  one  Board  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

17236.  They  could  not  go  backwards  and  forwards ; 
they  would  only  have  one  place  to  go  .to? — At  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  evidence  which  I have  heard  here 
to-day,  given  by  the  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin 
Union,  what  they  call  the  roving  population  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  in  there  at  any  hour ; 
we  are  altogether  different. 

17237.  What  is  your  latest  hour  for  admission? — We 
don’t  let- them  in  at  all  hours  unless  they  have  a ticket 


from  the  relieving  officer,  or  give  a good  proof  that 
they  are  destitute. 

17238.  I suppose  very  likely  these  people  have  tickets? 
— It  does  not  appear,  because  no  relieving  officer  would 
give  a ticket  to  a man  who  had  left  that  morning. 

17239.  The  way  they  get  it  is  they  get  it  early  in  the 
morning  and  present  it  late  in  the  evening  ?— Then  that 
relieving  officer  is  not  doing  his  duty.  He  should  ask 
the  question  where  they  slept  last  night. 

17240.  But  they  don’t  always  give  the  right  answer? 
— He  ought  to  know  if  they  are  coming  to  him  every 
day. 


17241.  Then  you  think  there  is  more  careful  adminis- 
tration in  the  South  Union  than  in  the  North?— I do 
believe  that. 

17242.  And  for  that  reason  you  would  be  unwilling 
to  see  the  affairs  of  the  South  Union  managed  by  a 
Board  partly  composed  of  the  men  of  the  North  ?— That 
is  my  chief  reason.  Our  predecessors,  Guardians  who 
occupied  the  position  we  do,  about  forty  years  ago, 
devoted  a great  deal  of  capital  expenditure  to  improve 
the  buildings,  and  the  ratepayers  since  have  paid  off 
those  capital  sums,  and  I think  it  would  be  unfair  to 
call  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  South  Union  now  to 
contribute  and  pay  a share  of  the  capital  expenses  of 
buildings  of  the  North  Union,  which  were  erected  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago.  .11 

17243.  You  think  if  any  amalgamation  did  take  place 
there  ought  to  be  a valuation  of  the  property  of  bom 
’ unions  and  due  consideration  given  to  that? — I would 
not  go  as  far  as  that.  . 

17244.  You  are  aware  that  when  there  is  amalgama- 
tion between  unions  at  present,  under  the  existing  law, 
that  these  matters  are  all  gone  into? — Yes,  I assume 
they  are  ; but  we  have  been  working  for  some  years  past 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  all  our  departments,  an 
especially  our  hospital  department  and  infirm  dep  • 
ment,  and  I say  that  if  we  were  stopped  now,  by  ne 
introduction  of  a new  body,  from  providing , tOT 
wants  of  our  own  people,  it  would  be  a great  pity- 
in  mind  that  between  all  unions  there  is  only  mi  im  g 
nary  dividing  line.  T heard  a good  deal  made  01  tne 
river  Liffey.  There  is  only  an  imaginary  lme  dmout 
the  North  Union  from  Dunshaughlin  and  Balro 


Unions,  and  I say  it  would  be  just  as  much  nnfair  tc 
it.  would  he  unfair  to  them,  uhat  the  North  Union 


us,  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  them,  that  the  - 
should  amalgamate  with  them.  It  would  te  u , 
the  Guardians  of  Ratlidown  if  we  wanted  to  S 
mate  with  them. 

17245.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  not  the  interested 
the  citizens  common  in  everything  as  regards  t 
Law? — Yes. 
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17246.  Then  why  should  it  be  unfair? — You  must  that  we  should  place  them  in  some  sort  of  an  mstitu-  04  j g^ 

fake  into  account  that  the  municipal  rate  is  confided  to  tion — call  it  a district  asylum,  if  you  like — but  that  "L_L 

1? e borough ; poor  rate  is  a union  rate.  institution  should  be  built  on  a less  expensive  scale  to  Mr.  W.  C. 

17247  Chairman. — Would  you  be  willing  to  have  an  those  erected  within  recent  years— plain  buildings.  Crimmins. 


17247.  Chairman. — Would  yon  be  willing  to  have  an 
oualisation  of  rates  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
ihe  city  ?— If  it  went  that  far  I would,  but  I don’t  sup- 
pose it  would. 

‘ irjo/iQ  Tlio  nrnnnsal  was  made  hv  Dr.  M'Walter.  who 


those  erected  within  recent  years— plain  buildings. 

17256.  Chairman. — Or  you  would  take  an  empty 
workhouse  if  you  got  it  ? — Yes,  it  would  suit  admirably 
with  a smaller  staff,  professional  and  otherwise ; when 


pose  it  womu.  , , _ , witn  a smaller  stau,  proiessiouai  auu  otnei  wisB , 

17248.  The  proposal  was  made  by  Dr.  M Walter,  who  p say  otherwise  I mean-a  staff  of  a workhouse  who,  for 

js  a member  of  both  Boards.  Your  argument  would  be  instance,  would  take  a dozen  inmates  or  lunatics  into  a 

rather  an  argument  against  any  amalgamation  in  any  garden,  and  work  with  them  and  show  them  how  to 
union,  anything  that  would  disturb  the  existing  state  °.ork  p jon>t  believe  in  a staff  of  officials  who  are 
of  afiairs  ?— Unless  you  could  close  the  workhouse.  I paid  to  keep  ^eir  bands  in  their  pockets,  and  look 

would  like  to  see  every  workhouse  in  Ireland  done  away  about  an(p  supervise,  and  do  nothing  for  them,  as  they 

with.  have  in  some  of  the  institutions  I know. 

17249.  Do  you  think  you  could  go  a long  way  towards  17257.  Mr  Murnaghan.  — You  would  have  working 
closing  the  Dublin  workhouses  ?— I could  by  substitui-  0fficia]s  {—Working  officials,  by  all  means,  to  show  good 
ing  a small  hospital  in  their  place.  I mean  the  Co.  example  to  the  inmates ; money  well  spent.  The  epi- 
Dublin  workhouses.  leptics  are  a class  I would  also  like  to  see  out,  too  ; they 

iroKO  T moan  f-ho  nitv  nt  unhlin  2 — Ymi  (VmlH  nnt.  ' 1 i — 


Dublin  workhouses.  leptics  are  a class  I w> 

17250.  I mean  the  city  of  Dublin  ?— You  could  not  ar‘  lho  only  class  tha 
close  them,  there  are  too  many  infirm.  in  our  workhouse.  I 

17251.  Those  are  almost  all  debilitated  ?— A good  union  wou'd  like  to 
deal  of  them  are  sick ; we  have  1,200  supposed  to  be  seventy  altogether, 
sick.  , . , , , 17258.  What  do  you 

17252.  Between  the  two  unions  you  would  have  over  The  Countess  of  M 


are  iho  only  class  that  have  not  proper  accommodation 
in  our  workhouse.  I believe  every  Guardian  in  the 
union  would  like  to  see  them  out.  We  have  about 


2,000  sick  1—1  am  sure  we  would  ; that  is  designated  nrnnication  with  our  Board,  and  we  did  agree,  under 


17258.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  about  them  ? 
— The  Countess  of  Meath  some  time  ago  was  in  com- 


17253.  Really  sick,  I mean? — I think  we  are  repre- 
sented to  have  2,000  sick  ; we  have  only  about  200  who 
demand  active  medical  treatment.  The  city  hospitals 


certain  conditions,  to  offer  a fixed  sum  per  week  per 
individual — 5s.  we  offered. 

17259.  Chairman. — The  North  went  2s.  better? — I 
am  sure  our  Board,  when  they  see  the  arrangements 


treat  us  very  well.  We  find  from  experience  that  they  that  will  be  made,  will  not  for  the  sake  of  Is.  or  2s. 

are  only  anxious  and  willing  to  take  in  all  cases  of  oppose  it,  but  I am  only  telling  you  what  they  did  do. 

serious  illness,  especially  where  medical  aid  would  be  p certainly  a«ree  with  Mr.  Mooney  also,  that  the  sick 

of  any  avail.  It  is  only  where  medical  aid  would  be  of  jn  an  hospitals  should  be  treated  by  themselves,  no 

no  avail  that  they  discharge  them,  and  those  are  the  matter  whether  there  is  a distinct  entrance  to  that  hos- 
cases  we  generally  get.  pital  or  not.  pn  0ur  union  the  hospital  is  the  great 

17254.  You  look  on  your  hospital  as  mainly  a chronic  feeder  for  the  house— they  go  to  the  hospital,  they  are 

hospital,  and  the  acute  cases  are  in  the  general  hos-  transferred  then  to  the  infirmary  and.  the  healthy 

pitals  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  experience.  I would  like  cer-  wards,  and  stay  there. 


tainly,  to  see  three  classes,  but  two  in  particular — the 
epileptics  and  the  lunatics — taken  out  of  our  work- 
house  ; and  I would  say  that  there  is  no  department  in 


17260.  Mr.  Hornaghan. — What  do  yon  do  with 
them  when  they  get  out  of  the  hospital  and  get  to  the 


■e ; and  I would  say  that  there  is  no  department  in  healthy  place  1— They  go  into  the  hospital  as  sick.  I 

workhouse  I have  studied  so  closely  as  our  lunatic  would  discharge  them  from  the  hospital  to  their  own 


department.  We  have  done  everything  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  relieve  the  lot  of  .these  afflicted  creatures. 


homes,  the  same  way  as  from  the  city  hospitals,  and  if 
they  want  to  get  into  the  body  of  the  house,  let  them 


We  have  them  located  in  the  most  favoured,  healthy,  ma]ce  a new  application. 

and  cheerful  positions  available;  they  have  allotted  to  17261.  Chairman. Did  you  ever  do  that  in  your 

them  fairly  large  and  spacious  recreation  grounds  ; they  union  at  all  1— We  have  made  order  after  order  : “ To 

have  heating  pipes  in  the  dormitories,  so  that  the  be  discharged  when  well,”  but  the  doctors  say  they  are 

warmth  can  be  received  by  each  and  all  alike.  On  the  noj  weifj  and  when  they  are  discharged  from  the  hos- 

female  side  there  is  a laundry,  where  a number  of  pital  he  ’sends  them  to  the  infirm  wards,  and  the  result 


healthy  patients  are  employed ; another  portion  are 
engaged  knitting  and  repairing  clothes.  On  the  male 
side  there  is  land  attached  to  the  department',  where  a 
number  of  the  healthy  patients  are  employed,  and  we 
have  assisting  those  a great  number  of  the  best-con- 


ducted  and  selected  inmates  of  the  house,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others  coming  in  sick. 


is  that  is  evaded,  and  although  some  people  may  come 
in  there  with  the  best  intentions  of  getting  medical 
treatment  and  care 

17262.  Under  what  power  does  the  doctor  transfer 
them  to  the  able-bodied  portion  of  the  house  ? — He  must 


show  them  how  to  do  their  work,  and  to  show  them  good  _ . 

habits.  We  grow  all  the  vegetables  of  the  department  another'  part  of  the  house  ? — I am  not  aware  ; the 
in  this  ground.  I consider  this  a great  boon  to  these  master  is  here. 

demented  creatures,  as  it  keeps  their  minds  otherwise  ]yjr.  Frazer,  Master. — He  can  class  them  where  he 
than  dwelling  on  their  sad  state.  I would  venture  to  likes.'  He  may  consider  them  convalescent,  and  send 

say  our  lunatic  department  is  the  best  cared  for  of  any  them  to  the  infirmary  as  not  sufficiently  fit  to  be  dis- 
of  that  kind  in  Ireland,  and  a reference  to  the  reports  charged. 


17263.  Under  what  power  does  he  transfer  them  to 
lother  part  of  the  house  ?— I am  not  aware  ; the 


of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  will  prove  my  asser-  Witness. We  would  certainly  have  room  if  the  luna- 
tion; yet  I consider  this  or  any  other  workhouse  a tics  and  epileptics  were  taken  out.  We  would  have  one 

most  unsuitable  place  for  lunatics,  as  proper  classifica-  0f  the  finest  hospitals  in  Dublin,  even  compared  with 

tion  cannot  be  carried  out,  which  is  admitted  by  all  one  0f  onr  0jty  hospitals.  We  spent  a lot  of  money 

authorities  as  most  essential  for  the  successful  treat-  on  jt  and  that  money  has  been  paid  over.  I would 

ment  of  the  insane.  I think  it  is  most  improper  to  jiave  po  inmate  attendants  whatever  attending  on  those, 

have  imbecile  children,  able-bodied  lunatics,  however  They  may  go  there  to  wash  ihe  place  or  scrub,  but  thej 

harmless,  and  those  suffering  from  senile  disturbance  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  distribu- 
te the  mind,  sleeping  together  in  the  same  dormitories,  kjon  0{  food  or  the  giving  out  of  medicine. 

and  using  the  same  utensils  and  recreation  ground.  I 17264  Dr  Bigger You  would  not  allow  them  to 

am  told  that  some  of  those  healthy  lunatics  have  very  . ■ ’ the  jace  . we  find  that  our  healthy 

vicious  and  almost  unsDeakable  habits,  which  must  be  sleeI  , _ £ . hv  a number 


so  to  the  old,  whose  minds  are  weakened  by  disease.  « brin„  food  to  the  wards  at  night  to  their  friends 
This  sad  stale  of  affairs  I think  must  continue  as  long  nurses  o 4 

as  they  are  left  in  the  workhouse,  no  matter  how  anxious  ana  “ which  is  the  patients’  food  1— Well,  they  may 

Guaidum,  moy  be  to  remedy  it,  as  Here  is  not  ed  a,»r  food,  but  perhaps  some  of  them 

a sufficient  number  of  each  class  in  any  one  workhouse  ^ rjartake  of  it ; they  get  it  whether  they  use  it  or 
to  have  separate  divisions  and  a separate  staff  of  at ten-  cannctpauakcoiir  -WB  d 

dants  in  charge  in  each  to  look  after  their  various  wont ^^aUy Uive  that  would  be  a saving 

at,  .a  - 1 " " - to  the  union?— Yes.  And  about  our  nursing  staff,  - 


■wants,  as  existing  in  all  asylums.  Then  we  have  also 
a few  cases  of  phthisis  situated  amongst  them,  and  we 


a tew  cases  of  phthisis  situated  amongst  them,  and  we  ™ _ ki  an  attempt  to  get  all  our  nurses  to  . live  in 
ShW  SS"“I  ’'herel7  those  could  be  g Specially  the  night  nuise.,  and  I think  it 

17255.  Dr.  Bigger.— They  have  none  in  the  Rich-  to^eir™^ilies  *by  day,  and  the 

mond  ?— However,  taking  it  all  round,  I think  the  best  3™“®.  the”is  i great  temptation  to  sleep  at  night, 
thing  I could  do,  and  I think  our  Board  is  fairly  unani-  re^„fi7  y „ are  J akin*  an  attempt  to  try  and  isolate 
mous,  is  that  these  two  classes  should  be  removed.  I 17  ^ ■ , --■n<rnmr.tion'f— Yes,  we  have  all  the  female 

e?actly  made  up  my  mind  wlieTe  176  sfiould  rlsp'fisolated  aswell  as  we  can  under  the  circumstances. 
Put  them,  but  the  conclusion  to  which  I have  come  is  cases  isolated  as  wen  as  we  4 p 2 
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4_  17268.  They  are  not  well  situated  at  present  ? — They 

are  not,  but  we  are  making  an  attempt  to  remedy  that. 

17269.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  them  in  the  same 
building  as  you  are  putting  the  females  ? — It  would  be 
possible  with  a little  expenditure. 

17270.  It  has  been  done  before? — I would  recommend 
a general  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  consumptive 
people  outside. 

17271.  Would  that  be  for  your  union  or  both  unions  ? 
— The  county  and  city  at  large. 

17272.  You  would  recommend  a sanatorium,  and  in 
the  meantime  those  others  might  be  very  useful  ? — We 
are  going  on  slowly. 

17273.  In  the  meantime  those  cases  are  very  infec- 
tious ? — We  are  doing  our  very  best ; as  soon  as  we  have 
the  women  transferred  there  we  will  try  to  see  what 
space  is  available  to  transfer  the  men ; we  must  do 
the  one  first. 

17274.  I think  you  are  making  wonderfully  good 
work? — Now,  as  regards  out-door  relief,  the  official  an- 
swer to  the  question  was  that  our  Board  of  Guardians 
are  of  opinion  that  greater  facilities  should  be  afforded, 
which  would  enable  them  to  exceed  the  present  limits 
for  the  distribution  of  out-door  relief.  I am 
a dissenter  from  that  reply.  I am  not  able  to 
agree  with  them  there,  consequently  I give  their  answer 
first  in  order  to  explain.  I believe  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  out-door  relief  you  are  tread- 
ing on  very  slippery  and  dangerous  ground.  We  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  a great  difference  between  being 
needy  and  being  destitute,  and  to  augment  the 
income  of  the  needy  at  the  cost  of  a class  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, would  be  discouraging  thrift,  and  would 
be  demoralising  and  injurious  to  the  community  at 
large.  I am  in  favour  of  granting  old  and  infirm 

feople  out-door  relief,  or  some  similar  assistance,  but 
would  on  no  account  give  out-door  relief  to  people 
who  say  they  cannot  get  work,  or  to  families  who  may 
be  deserted  by  their  father,  or  to  families  whose  father 
is  in  prison  ; if  . you  do  so  you  will  destroy  the 
obligations  of  the  fathers  to  support  their  children,  in 
fact  you  would  take  away  all  responsibility  from  them. 
Even  the  present  system  of  granting  out-door  relief  to 
widows  with  more  than  one  child  is  not  in  favour  with 
me,  although  I would  be  slow  to  recommend  its  aboli- 
tion, because  at  present  the  very  fact  of  being  a widow 
with  children  confers  on  them  the  right  to  out-door 
relief,  whereas  I believe  if  the  workhouse  test  was 
applied  to  them,  not  one  in  ten  would  avail  of  it. 

17275.  Mr.  Mgrnaghan. — "Would  not’ your  views,  if 
carried  into  effect,  cause  the  entrance  into  the  work- 
house  of  many  children  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

17276. _ Wouldn’t  the  children  starve  if  the  father 
was  in  jail  and  the  mother  unable  to  provide  means 
for  their  livelihood? — You  must  bear  in  mind  at  the 
present  day  when  they  go  into  the  workhouse, 
the  very  fact  of  going  into  the  workhouse  deters 
the  father  from  leading  such  a life  and  being  taken  to 
prison  ; it  would  also  deter  the  father  from  going  away, 
because  the  father  would  be  brought  back  and  prose- 
cuted for  deserting  his  wife  and  family. 

17277.  Surely  if  the  father  is  in  jail  he  is  away  al- 
ready. Are  the  children  to  starve  in  the  meantime  ?— 
Let  them  go  into  the  workhouse. 

17278.  Then  don’t  they.  get  accustomed  to  the  work- 
house,  and  lose  that  spirit  of  honest  pride  that  we 
all  would  like  to  see  more  widespread  than  it  is  ? — 
That  may  be,  but  you  must  protect  society.  It  is  un- 
fair to  call  upon  the  general  community  to  support  a 
lot  of  people  like  that. 

17279.  But  by  giving  opportune  aid,  might  you  not 
be  saving  the  ratepayers  of  the  future  a good  deal  of 
money  ?— ' You  may  save  the  ratepayers,  but  you  must 
look  to  society  at  large. 

17280.  Would  you  not  be  saving  innocent  children 
from,  the  taint  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  dangers 
of  evil  associations  ? — You  may,  to  a certain  extent. 

17281.  Is  not  that  a matter  for  deep  consideration  ? 
— It  is,  but  I am  only  giving  you  my  views. 

17282.  Chairman. — Your  view  is  that  destitution 
ought  to  be  a condition  before  you  give  out-door  relief, 
not  merely  poverty ?— Yes,  destitution;  not  merely 
poverty  or  being  needy. 

17283.  That  is  the  present"  law,  and  you  think  it  wise  ? 

I think  it  is  wise.  There  is  another  question  I am 
very  much  interested  in,  and  that  is  a system  of  pro- 
viding for  an  old-age  pension. 

thatfAIBMAN  am  afrai<3  we  cot,!<*  hardly  g°  into 
17284.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Is  not  that  an  extension 
ot  the  out-door  relief  to  which  you  are  so  much  opposed  ? 


—It  is  ; but  I would  put  it  in  such  a way  that  T , , 

S' Si  "e“ta'  °*  ““  ««»»»%»£ 


17285.  Where  would  you  get  the  money  ?-Tf  , 

make  every  Post  Office  in  the  country. . y 1 Jou 

17286.  Chairman— There  has  been  a sneci.l  - 
on  this  subject,  and  it  would  be  a very  mde  fi^r 
us  to  take  up,  and  we  have  no  power' or  quaSt?01 
for  taking  it  up? — We  are  also  fntevoc+oA  “““bon 


for  taking  it  up  ?— We  are  also  interested  on  the  qu^ 
t.on  of  the  low  of  pttlement.  I atu  informed  t 5S 
of  our  most  experienced  relieving  officers  that  at  l ! 
30  per  cent  of  our  inmate,  .liold  not  ‘S 
charged  10  the  South  Union.  Then  fakir,,  it  S . 
that,  that  there  are  some  of  our  inmates  in  other 
who  should  be  charged  to  us,  say  5 per  cent.,  I bE 
if  we  had  a law  of  settlement,  properly  orgknnd  « 

lo°rae  “ “St  25  Pa'  08nt  le“  in’  the 

17287.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  do  you  arrive  at  vnn,  r 
per  cent.  ?— That  is  from  the  other  unions.  7 5 

17288.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that?— It  is  onlv  an 
approximation.  * n 

• 1728p-  Chairman.— There  is  greater  poverty  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  and  therefore  you  think  there  are 
fewer  ? I don’t  mean  exactly  North  and  South  Unions 
but  1 mean  the  country  unions.  ’ 

17290.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  calculated  30  per 
cent  by  your  relieving  officers.  How  have  you  calcu- 
lated  your  5 per  cent.  ? — It  is  only  imaginary.  In  any 
workhouse  I have  ever  been  in  I always  find  there  are 
some  people  from  Dublin. 

17291.  Remember  there  are  160  unions  ?— If  I allow 
5 per  cent,  for  what  is  there  which  should  be  chargeable 
to  the  South,  of  course  it  is  only  an  approximation. 

17292.  It  is  not  even  an  approximation,  it  is  alto- 
gether imaginary  ?— I would  not  agree  with  Mr.  Crozier 
when  lie  said  we  should  charge  these  to  the  different 
places  they  come  from.  I think  that  would  lead  to  a 
very  complicated  business  and  a lot  of  law  expenses  I 
think  that  as  soon  as  people  would  find  out  that  such  a 
law  was  m existence  the  whole  thing  would  cease,  or 
very  nearly  cease.  There  is  one  class  I would  like  to 
make  a settlement  for : young  women  from  the  coun- 
try  who  come  up  to  be  here  for  their  confinement,  I 
would  make  those  an  exception.  I would  not  be  a party 
by  any  means  to  send  back  those  with  their  children 
to  the  places  they  came  from,  because  if  you  do  so  the 
temptation  is  so  great  I honestly  believe  they  would 
rather  do  away  with  the  child  than  take  it  back.  I 
would  be  very  slow  to  send  back  such  a class  as  that. 

17293.  Would  it  not  mean  a great  deal  of  interchange 
and  a large  cost  for  transit  ? — It  would  at  first ; you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
we  had  in  Dublin  a great  number  of  public  works,  where 
a lot  of  money  was  expended,  and  coming  on  election 
times  we  saw  the  different  candidates  showing  what  an 
interest  they  took  in  these  things,  and  the  result  was  it 
all  got  published  in  the  press,  and  you  had  a regular 
influx  of  country  people  coming  here  to  get  employ- 
ment, and,  to  their  grief,  when  they  came  here  they  had 
no  employment,  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  the  work- 
house. That  class  is  still  with  us,  unfortunately. 

17294.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  some  change  in 
the  law  should  be  brought  about  which  would  enable 
you  to  send  them  back  to  the  places  from  which  they 
came  ? — Yes,  some  change.  There  is  another  question 
also  that  we  are  very  much  interested  in,  the  question 
of  the  able-bodied  in  the  workhouse.  We  find  we  can 
get  no  return  whatever,  not  even  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance, out  of  them.  And  I had  a scheme.  I was 
reading  about  the  House  of  Industry  in  Townsend- 
street,  which  was  established  many  years  before  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  and  had  the  same  intention  as  the  Poor 
Law  Act.  I believe  if  you  could  pay  them  a certain 
amount  of  money  for  their  labour,  and  deduct  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  it  would  be  the  means  of  encou- 
raging  them  to  work,  and  also  making  them  better  fit 
to  earn  a living  outside.  They  would  be  more  inclined 
to  do  it,  and  I am  of  oninion  that  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual so  destitute  as  a man  or  woman  who  spends  three 
months  in  the  workhouse  when  they  take  their  dis- 
charge ; they  have  no  money  in  their  pocket,  and  no 
friends  or  associates  to  call  upon,  consequently  there 
is  no  individual  so  destitute.  I was  glad  to  hear  from 
you  on  Tuesday  that  there  was  about  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Houses  of  Parliament  a Bill  to  deal  with  that 
class.  If  that  Bill  was  extended  to  Ireland  it  would 
meet  all  my  views  in  reference  to  that  matter.  To  form 
a labour  colony  and  make  them  work  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable thing. 

. 17295.  The  experiment  is  on  its  trial  in  England, 
but  not  on  a very  extensive  scale  ? — So  I understand. 
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17296  Do  vou  think  that  would  be  a relief  to  the 
rates  and  a 'blessing  to  the  poor  ?— Leaving  out  the 

nestion  altogether  of  the  relief  to  the  rates,  it  would 
fie  altogether  better  for  the  community  at  large  that 
those  people  should  be  made  to  work. 

17297  And  better  for  themselves,  too? — I think  so. 
The  next  question  I would  like  to  raise  is  the  payment 
for  relief  I am  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  greater 
facilities  for  enforcing  the  existing  law  of  making  chil- 
dren pay  for  the  maintenance  of  their  parents,  and 
Barents  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children,  in  hos- 
nital  no  matter  how  little  they  might  pay  ; and  that 
should  go  further,  as  we  find  that  a great  number  of 
patients  in  our  hospitals  who  die  are  insured  for  very 
farite  amounts  in  burial  societies. 

17298.  Chairman. — About  how  much  would  the  aver- 

a„e  fog? Some  of  them  are  insured  in  different  socie- 

tfes.  Some  draw  £20,  some  £30,  and  rarely  less  than 
£5. 

17299.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  that  practice  any  way 
extensive?— Mostly  every  case. 

17300.  Chairman. — How  much  a year  premium  do 
they  pay? — Generally  by  the  week,  from  Id.  to  Is.  a 
week  and  I think  we  should  be  empowered  to  obtain 
irom’  those  societies  payment  for  their  maintenance 
while  they  are  with  us.  We  have  not  that  power  at 
present,  I understand. 

17301.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  that  not  very  soon  check 
the  insurance  altogether.  Would  it  really  benefit  you 
very  much  after  a few  years? — The  way  I would  deal 
with  it  is  this 

17302.  Chairman. — They  would  put  the  insurance  m 
settlement,  so  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  hold 
0f  jt  ?— They  might  do  that,  but  the  class  of  people  who 
have  their  parents  insured  are  people  who  are  very  well- 
to-do  generally,  and  whom,  for  some  difference  or  other, 
the  parent  refuses  to  live  with.  If  such  a law  existed 
those  children  would  not  let  their  parents  go  in  at  all ; 
they  would  keep  their  parents  with  them.  The  next 
question  is  the  question  of  tramps.  In  reality  we  are 
not  much  concerned  with  tramps  ; we  do  have  some. 
I would  divide  that  community  into  two  classes — one, 
the  tramp  by  force  of  circumstances  looking  for  work, 
whom  I believe  to  be  an  honest  man.  I should 
facilitate  him  in  every  possible  way,  but  before 
he  would  start  from  any  given  point  to  reach  another. 
I think  he  should  receive  a passport  from  the  officer  of 
Constabulary  from  the  place  he  starts  from,  stating  on 
the  face  of  the  pass  the  destination  he  was  going  to. 
I think  that  pass  should  admit  him  into  any  of  the 
workhouses  along  his  way,  where  he  would  receive  his 
supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  be 
allowed  to  depart  early.  The  other  class  I would  deal 
with  harshly  in  this  way,  that  I would  register  them, 
and  I would  make  them  give  forty-eight  hours’  notice 
before  they  would  take  their  departure.  I believe  if 
that  scheme  be  adopted  it  will  break  down  that  nuis- 
ance very  soon. 

17303.  Practically  none  would  give  forty-eight  hours’ 
notice.  What  do  you  think  would  happen  to  them. 
Would  that  be  the  end  of  your  legislation  on  the  matter. 
Would  you  simply  give  the  Guardians  power  to  require 
forty-eight  hours’  notice  ?— That  would  be  a preventa- 
tive of  the  tramp  nuisance  altogether. 

17304.  What  would  they  do  ?— They  would  turn  ‘their 
attention  to  something  else. 

17305.  Sleeping  out  ? — No. 

17306.  Would  you  not  he  afraid  that  they  would  sleep 
out.  There  are  a great  many  towns  they  go  through, 
where  they  have  not  a workhouse  to  sleep  in,  and  they 
get  a low  lodging  ? — They  have  always  plenty  of  money. 

17307.  You  would  merely  oblige  them  to  go  to  the  low 
lodging  in  the  place  where  the  workhouse  was  ? — My 
idea  is  that  after  a few  years  it  would  do  away  with  the 


class  altogether.  If  you  form  a labour  colony  then  by  Mar.  24,  1904. 
all  means  send  that  class  there.  I would  also  take  the  - — _ 

children  of  tramps  away  from  them.  I believe  that  a Mr  W.  C. 
tramp  is  not  a suitable  individual  to  have  charge  of  a t/runnaua 
child.  I would  take  them  away  altogether.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  boarding  out  of  children,  we  board  out  all 
orphan  children. 

17308.  A good  many  of  them  in  the  Co.  Wicklow  ? — 

Yes,  Wicklow,  some  in  Kildare,  and  in  the  Co.  Dublin. 

We  would  recommend  additional  power  being  given  to 
our  Board  to  board  out  children  whose  parents  are  in 
the  house,  and  who  for  some  reason  of  mental  or  bodily 
infirmity  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  house. 

17309.  You  think  they  ought  to  forfeit  the  privilege 
of  having  charge  of  the  children  ? — Yes  ; and  also  tne 
children  of  the  habitual  pauper. 

17310.  While  the  children  are  in  charge  of  the  State 
through  a Board  of  Guardians  or  otherwise,  do  you 
think  it  desirable  that  the  parents  should  be  at  large. 

Supposing  that  the  father  and  mother,  or  father  or 
mother,  liad  children,  and  they  were  deemed  not 
fit  persons  to  have  charge  of  their  children,  and  the 
Guardians  took  charge  of  the  children,  do  you  think  at 
the  same  time  that  the  parents  should  be  allowed  to  go 
out  freed  of  their  burden? — Would  it  not  be  better  to 
leave  the  parents  out  without  the  child  rather  than  with 
the  child? 

17311.  Or  would  you  be  in  favour  of  saying  persons 
who  have  so  misconducted  themselves  should  go  to  the 
labour  colony? — Yes,  if  necessary.  I believe  it  is  the 
only  right  thing  to  do  with  children,  much  better  than 
to  rear  them  in  any  institution,  no  matter  how  good. 

17312.  I suppose  your  idea  of  a labour  colony  is  that 
it  should  be  conducted  on  kind  principles  ; nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a penal  settlement? — No. 

173.13.  A place  where  people  should  be  made  comfort- 
able, and  work,  and  confinement  would  be  the  only  dis- 
agreeable thing? — That  is  all. 

17314.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Work,  and  restraint,  and 
discipline? — In  my  opinion  that  would  very  soon 
change  the  social  life  altogether. 

17315.  Chairman. — There  is  a great  difficulty  for  a 
large  number  of  the  poor  class  of  work  people  from 
want  of  strength,  or  other  cause,  of  getting  employ- 
ment?— There  is,  but  that  would  be  a case  where 
medical  relief  would  come  in. 

17316.  I did  not  mean  so  bad  a case  as  that,  but  a 
man  comes  to  you  for  a job : you  look  at  him,  and  if 
you  see  him  a poor  class  of  man,  you  say  : “ That  man 
will  never  give  me  a day’s  work,”  he  would  not  be 
snapped  up  ? — There  is  a danger  there. 

17317.  A large  percentage  of  the  population  is  not 
really  fit  ? — No. 

17318.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  these  people,  if  they 
have  been  well-conducted  and  industrious,  and  have 
children,  the  children  generally  give  respectable  fathers 
and  mothers  help  when  they  can  ? — Yes,  always  ; I 
heard  Mrs.  M ‘Dowell  Cosgrave  speaking  about 
lady  inspectors.  I don’t  quite  agree  with  Mrs. 

M'Dowell  Cosgrave ; no  doubt  a lady  inspector- 
might  do  some  good,  but  she  could  do  no- 
more  than  our  present  inspector,  Mr.  Bourke,  because- 
the  last  inspection  that  he  made  of  our  hospital  and1 
house,  not  only  did  he  examine  to  see  was  the  clothing 
clean,  but  he  examined  the  bed-clothes  to  know  was 
there  any  vermin  of  any  description  ; not  a single  thing- 
but  he  examined,  and  did  everything  that  a lady  could" 
possibly  do. 

17319.  That  is  my  experience  of  the  way  in  which- 
inspections  are  done  and  ought  to  be  done  ? — And  these- 
cssuals  we  spoke  of  a while  ago,  I think  before  they- 
should  be  discharged  from  the  workhouse  thev  should' 
also  give  twelve  hours’  notice.  The  way  to  deal  with 
that  class  is  either  to  keep  them  in  or  to  keep  them  out. 


Miss  Welply, 

There  has  been  such  a multitude  of  questions  put, 
and  such  a reiteration  of  the  same  arguments,  so  if  you 
would  allow  me  I will  just  say  shortly  my  views.  As  a 
woman,  I do  believe  a lady  inspector  would  be  of  great 
nse,  because  I lay  down  as  a principle,  and  I am  satis- 
fied I could  prove  it,  that  all  women  Guardians  go  for 
thoroughness,  efficiency,  and  economy,  and  when  they 
had  a woman  to  work  with  them,  as  their  more  direct 
representative  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  a 
great  many  improvements  would  be  the  result.  Now 
one  or  other  of  us  write  any  complaint  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  we  are  at  once  put  in  a hostile 
attitude  towards  the  others.  When  I first  became  a 
Guardian  and  went  through  the  South  Dublin  Union  I 
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noticed  everywhere  the  trace  of  the  man’s  hand  and 
ever  so  many  incongruities. 

17320.  Chairman. — The  trace  of  the  master  hand  1 — 
Oh,  no,  not  the  master,  hut  the  man.  I said  every- 
thing here  has  been  devised  by  man  as  if  women  were 
not  under  consideration  at  all ; yet  the  larger  number 
in  every  given  union,  generally  speaking,  are  women. 
Again,  I must  say  it  was  with  women  that  in  a draw- 
ing-room meeting  the  idea  was  first  started  of  having  a 
lady  inspector  for  our  boarded-out  children.  The  Board 
demurred  very  much  to  it  on  certain  grounds,  and  our 
lady  inspector  has  met  with  a good  deal  of  rather  sharp 
treatment  as  far  as  words  go,  but  all  the  same  her 
report  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  relieving  officers 


Miss  Welply, 
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Mar.  24,  1904.  an(*  causing  the  children  to  be  removed  from  very  un- 
— desirable  nurses,  and  has  proved  good.  But  the  part 
Miss  We-iplv,  of  workhouse  administration  that  interests  me  niost  is 
everything  regarding  the  children,  and  personally  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  the  children  formed  a kind  of 
department  by  themselves  outside  the  workhouse ; out- 
side almost,  in  a certain  sense,  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, and  that  they  were  brought  more  in  touch  with 
female  helpers.  Now  the  question  of  these  poor  girls, 
that  class  is  largely  recruited  from  domestics  ; they 
come  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  fall  into  vice  in 
Dublin  because  they  have  no  helping  hand  ; and  I think 
we  want  very  much  for  our  boarded-out  children  for 
their  after-life,  and  our  institution  children,  if  we  are 
to  have  them,  we  want  committees  to  look  after  them. 
Look  at  these  Poor  Law  questions,  it  is  all  done  from  a 
very  narrow  standpoint ; each  union  looks  upon  it  from 
its  own  little  circumference,  and  we  don’t  deal  with  it 
as  a great  national  subject.  I have  been  reading  quite 
lately  what  is  carried  out  abroad — the  Elberfeld  and 
Leipzic  system. 

17321.  You  have  not  got  the  people  here  who  are 
• bound  by  the  Kaiser’s  authority? — This  springs  from 
individual  benevolence. 

17322.  The  duty  is  imposed  on  citizens  and  they  can- 
not refuse  to  undertake  it.  They  have  to  become  reliev- 
ing officers  and  take  charge  of  a certain  area  ? — They  do 
it  voluntarily. 

17323.  They  are  invited,  but  the  office,  although 
unpaid,  is  compulsory  ? — There  is  no  question  of  com- 
pulsion, it  is  all  a voluntary  matter;  it  all  arises 
out  of  the  feeling  that  we  should  rather  help  one  an- 
other, and  not  allow  anybody  to  starve,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  without  any  Poor  Law  application  or 
administration,  there  is  an  assistance  for  the  poor 
which  seems  to  me  most  effectual. 

17324.  You  know  that  has  only  spread  to  a couple  of 
towns  ? — It  is  spreading. 

17325.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  fifty  years  or 
more,  and  still  it  has  only  got  to  a small  number  of 
places  ? — Even  so,  does  not  that  leaven  the  country  very 
much. 

17326.  But  whatever  you  think  of  the  plan,  you  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  in  Dublin,  or  Belfast,  or 
Cork,  or  Mmerick  men  who  would  give  up  their  time  to 
house-to-house  inquiries,  and  pursue  those  inquisitorial 
inquiries  which  would  be  resented  in  this  country  in  a 
stirring  way? — We  dwell  too  much  on  what  would  be 
resented  in  the  way  of  interference,  because  our  people 
are  not  different  from  others,  as  we  are  rather  apt  to 
believe  ourselves. 

17327.  They  are  accustomed  to  very  stern  discipline 
in  Germany? — We  are  not  as  amenable  to  discipline  as 
they  are,  but  the  result  seems  a general  relief  of  the 
■poor  in  a very  effectual  and  economical  manner. 

17328.  You  have,  of  course,  read  at  the  same  time 
that  it  has  been  considered  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
in  England  that'  the  system  could  not  be  put  into  opera- 
tion there? — Public  bodies,  like  Poor  Law  authorities, 
move  very  slowly. 

17329.  I am  speaking  of  Royal  Commissions  and 
committees  ? — What  does  not  seem  valuable  to-day  will 
to-morrow  or  later  on ; here  we  are  in  a big  city  like 
Dublin 

17330.  Your  idea  is  that  the  Elberfeld  system  ought 
to  be  applied  in  Dublin  ? — I would  be  very  glad  if  it 
could  be  applied,  even  in  the  district,  hints  from  it. 
About  children,  I have  found  lately  in  our  union  that 
we  have  groups  of  children  whose  parents  are  under- 
going imprisonment.  Yesterday  I was  asking  the 
master.  I thought  they  were  cases  brought  in  by  the 
relieving  officer,  and  I wondered  why  it'  was  they  were 
not  dealt  with  through  the  police  court,  and  children, 
as  not  vicious  themselves,  but  of  vicious  surroundings, 
were  not  passed  on  into  industrial  schools,  but  the 
master  told  me  it  was  generally  through  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  they  came  there. 
Could  they  not  be  dealt  with  concurrently  with  the  pro- 
secution of  the  parents  and  passed  on  to  an  industrial 
school. 

17331.  We  felt  that  ourselves  a good  deal  lately  ? — I 
think  that  with  regard  to  Poor  Law  matters  we  may 
say  broadly  there  is  a great  deal  of  ignorance ; people 
know  that  there  is  a huge  establishment,  that  relief  is 


given,  and  they  believe  there  is  a great  deal  of 
gance  and  waste,  but  individually  thev  don’t  /?Ta' 
very  keen  interest  in  the  matter.  Another  • ,e  a 
if  children  are  to  be  boarded  ont  »e  « "L" 
that  there  are  some  who  cannot,  and  what  miJ? ?le™bor 
with  them  ? I don’t  agree  with  people  who  ^v  ^ dT 
children  of  the  ordinary  tramp  class  should 
out ; that  is  to  say  if  children  aged  from  seven^ W 
baby  m arms  are  found  with  a tramp,  a resolutim,  ™ 
passed  that  those  children  should  be  taken  from  ?v,WaS 

17332.  What  could  you  do  with  them  “oi 

»uTdL  Stp“',od  ustn,‘  !ch°01 10  wM* 

17333.  Why  would  you  prefer  that  to  boarding  out? 
-I  would  hope  that  temporary  dealing  with  the  chil 
dren  may  heip  them,  and  I don’t  believe  boarding  out 
would  effectually  sever  their  connection  with 
parents  and  unless  the  parents  were  hopelessly  vicion* 
it  would  be  a pity  to  take  them  away.  I have  a g3 
belief  m the  power  of  reforming  poor  human  nature 
I think  a great  many  people  drift  on  into  a state  of 
hopeless  despair.  01 


17334.  But  still  there  are  a tremendous  number  of 
people  with  insufficient  means  of  supporting  life  Are 
we  to  go  on  supporting  these  people  and  letting  them 
increase  their  class,  or  try  to  take  some  steps  to  put  an 
end  to  them  ?— Yes,  and  at  the  start  we  must  be  severe  ■ 
some  must  suffer.  I got  a little  girl  belonging  to  the 
tramp  class  into  a situation,  but  she  was  not  twenty- 
four  hours  in  it  when  her  mother  and  father  followed 
and  took  her  away ; frightened  the  peopled  We  have 
ins-and-outs  coming  very  much  ; if  there  was  some  kind 
of  outside  relieving  house. 


17335.  Would  you  not  meet  that  by  saying  no  chil- 
dren should  go  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes  ; and  at  once 
send  them  to  a school  and  not  let  them  idle  their  time 
there  for  a fortnight.  Then  there  is  the  other  big 
question.  I don’t  think  you  like  us  to  enter  into  many 
things  in  the  way  of  detail,  of  internal  administration. 

17336.  Complaints  as  to  details  in  a particular 
workhouse  need  not,  we  think,  be  gone  into? 
— I believe  myself  there  could  be  a great  deal  of  eco- 
nomy in  the  internal  administration  of  workhouses,  if 
you  had  not  the  rigid  rule  of  following  traditions  oi 
years  and  years  ago  ; there  is  the  waste  of  food. 

17337.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  there  not  be  the 
danger  of  peculation  ? — No  ; what  I mean  is  that  there 
should  not  be  the  uniform  distribution  of  food  to  each 
inmate.  I mentioned  that  to  you  last  June. 


17338.  Chairman. — Would  there  not  be  the  danger 
of  peculation  ? — I judge,  not  from  personal  experience 
so  much,  as  from  what  has  been  done  with  very  good 
results  in  other  workhouses,  saving  tons  and  tons  of 
bread  in  England,  and  I always  think  that  what  has 
been  done  elsewhere  we  could  do  here. 


17339.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  under 
bread  there  might  be  a saving,  and  I would  agree  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  having  joints  carved  in  the  hos- 
pital wards,  if  one  can  make  general  rules. 

Dr.  Kewny.— That  is  the  very  thing  that  is  done  in 
the  North  Dublin  Union. 

17340.  Chairman. — That  hard-and-fast  line  of  rations 
always  struck  me  as  most  wasteful,  but  the  other  can 
only  be  canned  out  where  you  have  responsible  officers 
to  take  chavge  of  it,  and  take  the  food  en  bloc  and  deal 
it  out? — I would  quite  agree  with  what  the  ex-L>rd 
Mayor  said  yesterday  about  the  need  of  training  our 
children,  but  I think  they  can  only  be  trained  outside 
in  homes,  and  also  boarded-out  children  should  get 
facilities ; throughout  the  country  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  deformed  children.  I don’t  know  if 
the  Poor  Law  in  any  way  empowers  a Board,  for  in- 
stance, to  apprentice  such,  or  give  them  the  means  of 
getting  a trade.  We  should,  as  far  as  possible,  work 
so  as  to  make  every  boy  or  girl  of  the  community  self- 
reliant  and  self-supporting.  I would  be  very  pleased 
if  there  was  a kind  of  general  co-operation  and 
thoroughness  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  one  branch  did  not  overlap  another.  We  need 
something  like  the  Charity  Organisation.  And  above 
all  things,  of  course,  improve  the  housing  of  the  poor. 
When  you  speak  of  a sanatorium  for  consumptives,  a 
great  deal  of  that  arises  from  the  wretched  tenements, 
and  the  prevalence  of  drinking  habits  among  the  people. 
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17341  Chairman.— You  represent  the  rural  portion 
clintii  Dublin  ?— Yes  ; I am  also  a Guardian. 

° 17342.  For  what  part  of  the  district  7— Rathfarn- 
ham,  Whitechurch.  , x , T 

17343  Have  you  been  here  much  to  day.  Is  there 
anythin''  particular  you  wish  to  say  yourself  ?— My 
ambition  is  to  reduce  the  number  in  the  house. 

17344  Is  there  much  labour  wanted  m your  part  of 
lt,  country?— There  is  a fair  amount  of  labour. 

17345  You  can  get  a man  whenever  you  want  him. 
You  are  not  short  of  men  working  ?— Occasionally. 

17346.  What  wages  will  a man  get  in  your  part  of 
the  country?— The  average  wages  would  be  about  12s., 
the  weekly  wages  would  be  about  8s. 

17347.  Does  he  get  any  diet? — No.  Lord  Massy’s 

weekly  wages  is  10s.  ; the  small  farmers  give  12s.  to  14s. 

17348.  Not  constant  employment? — It  is  principally 
constant ; wet  and  dry  it  would  average  8s.,  but  that  is 
not  the  point  I want  to  drive  at  here  at  all.  What  I 
want  to  put  before  the  public  is  that  the  Legislature 
that  passed  this  Poor  Law  for  this  country  did  us  a 

gIira49.  That  is  what  Daniel  O’Connell  said? — Did 
he?  I don’t  agree  with  Daniel  O’Connell’s  views  on 
other  points,  but  on  that  head  I do.  It  is  a cancer  eat- 
ing the  life  out  of  the  country.  On  one  side  we  have 
a lot  of  paupers,  we  have  the  able-bodied,  and  a good 
sprinkling  of  officials,  and  those  two  classes  are  living 
well.  They  neither  sew  nor  spin,  but  they  have  the 
best  portion  of  the  rates. 

17350.  The  officials  toil  a good  deal  ? — They  say  they 
do;  well,  the  majority  of  ourselves  do.  I think  if  the 
evil  could  be  got  under. 

17351.  How  would  you  go  about  doing  it  ? — The  first 
thing  I would  do  would  be  to  give  an  old-age  pension. 
It  is” a ridiculous  thing  to  say  that  people  after  spend- 
ing their  years  keeping  up  this  establishment  here— I 
hold  the  working  man  creates  everything— he  is  keeping 
up  that  establishment,  and  then  at  the  end  of  his  days, 
if  he  is  unfortunate,  he  has  to  break  up  his  home,  and 
he  goes  there,  and  his  wife  is  put  in  one  portion  of  it 
and  he  is  put  in  another.  I am  told  it  costs  4s.  6d.  or 
5s.  to  keep  these  people,  and  if  they  got  8s.  outside  they 
would  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury ; but  I believe  it  costs 
15s.  or  £1  a week,  taking  everything  into  consideration. 

17352.  They  cost  a great  deal  more  than  4s.  ? — They 
cost  from  15s.  to  £1  a week. 

17353.  Supposing  you  say  10s.  ? — The  actual  food 
they  consume  is  4s.  6 d.  Now  the  attendance,  the 
buildings,  and  the  interest  on  the  money,  make  a good 
deal.  If  that  money  was  capitalised  for  industrial 
purposes  a good  deal  could  be  done  with  it.  I think  it 
is  a very  foolish  idea  of  the  present  Government  to 
tolerate  the  present  system  so  long,  that  they  would  not 
allow  half  the  money  that  costs  for  poor  rates  to  create 
some  industry.  I believe  if  we  had  a native  Parliament 
the  present  system  would  not  stand  five  years.  Why 
not  follow  the  system  in  America.  I have  some  friends 
in  America,  and  they  laugh  at  what  I tell  them.  There 
an  able-bodied  man  must  either  root  hog  or  die.  Here 
in  the  South  Dublin  Union  they  are  marched  and 
inarched  out  in  the  morning  for  fresh  air.  They  come 
in  for  their  breakfast ; then  they  are  marched  out,  and 
at  the  dinner  hour  they  come  in  again,  and  still,  all 
this  power  and  energy  is  locked  up,  it  is  no  practical 
use.  I suggested  when  I went  there  first  to  take  a farm 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crumlin ; I was  hounded 
down.  I believe  these  able-bodied  men  ought  to  be 
made  support  the  sick  and  the  children,  get  some  value 
out  of  them.  The  Guardians  said  they  could  not  have 
them  going  to  and  fro  to  the  farm,  but  I would  expose 
them  as  much  as  possible.  I would  put  these  men  to 
sweep  the  streets. 

17354.  Then  the  poor  fellows  who  would  lose  their 
job  as  scavengers  would  be  applying  to  you? — That 
difficulty  would  be  easily  got  over.  I know  people  in 
my  district  who  are  worse  o2  than  inmates  in  the  house. 

17355.  I am  sure  you  do.  Plenty  of  them  never  get 
such  dietary,  I am  sure  ? — They  will  get  no  dietary  ; the 
dietary  here  is  50  per  cent,  better.  There  is  another 
point : there  is  a premium  on  death.  I heard  the  late 
chairman  say  that  the  workhouse  is  fed  from  the.  hos- 
pitals, but  there  is  another  Bchool  behind  the  hospitals, 
and  that  has  to  be  kept  supplied,  and  now  this  is  a 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  I believe  any 
money  derived  from  dead  bodies  should  go  to  the  rates, 
ho  official  in  the  institution  should  receive  any  fee  or 
reward  on'  account  of  any  individual  dying.  They  get 
*1  or  27s.  for  a dead  body,  but  when  that  amounts  to 
hundreds  a year — I am  speaking  of  the  supply  to  the 
School  of  Anatomy — the  officials  that  are  in  receipt  of 


that  at  the  present  time,  I would  go  to  any  extent  to  j^r.  wil|iam 
compensate  them,  but  I would  have  no  official  receiving  Sheridan, 
money  for  that  purpose. 

17356.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  money  is  received  by 
individuals  ? — It  is  received  by  officials.  I believe  the 
doctors  claim  it  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I believe  that 
ought  to  be  wiped  away  ; it  is  a scandal  in  any  civilised 
country. 

17357.  Mr.  Mtjenaghan. — Do  you  mean  to  say  the 
officials  sell  the  dead  bodies  ?— I say  they  receive  a re- 
ward for  a certain  number  of  dead  bodies.  There  is  a 
general  horror  among  the  people  outside. 

17358.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  at  the  back 
of  all  this.  Have  you  any  knowledge? — There  is  no 
knowledge  required. 

17359.  What  do  you  know  about  it? — I know  these 
bodies  go  down  there,  and  they  get  £1  7s.  or  30 s.  each 
for  them. 

17360.  Who  gets  the  27s.  ? — It  is  divided. 

Dr.  Kenny. — I think  there  is  7s.  6 d.  paid  for  a body 
— 2s.  goes  to  the  porter,  and  5s.  to  some  one  else. 

Witness. — Who  is  this  gentleman  speaking  now  ? The 
dead-house  man  gets  that. 

17361.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  is  the  next  point? — The 
next  point  would  be  the  children.  I would  board  out 
all  the  children.  But  as  regards  the  tramp  question,  I 
think  you  might  go  a little  too  far  with  it ; it  reminds 
me  of  a little  touch  of  South  Africa  to  interfere  with 
the  children.  I believe  there  is  no  child  but  would 
wish  to  be  reared  with  his  own  parents.  It  would  be  a 
great  cruelty  to  deprive  a man  of  his  children  because 
of  having  to  change  his  residence  from  time  to  time, 
and  ask  for  relief  in  the  North  or  South  Dublin  Unions. 

17362.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — If  he  leads  a life  of 
habitual  vagrancy  and  does  not  do  work,  do  you  think 
he  ought  to  have  charge  of  any  children  ?— Philosophy 
says  that  there  is  a reason  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing has  its  reason  ; and  you  must  bear  m mind  that 
the  laws  of  this  country  drove  that  man  to  want.  The 
farmers  were  so  hard  up  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
him  ; the  landlords  must  get  their  rent  regularly.  I 
don’t  believe  this  tramp  question  is  so  prevalent  in  any 
other  country.  There  is  what  you  call  a passport  in 
England  among  the  trades  classes,  but  the  farmer  in 
this  country  is  so  wretchedly  poor.  There  was  a time 
he  could  only  employ  a certain  number.  The  agent 
came  round  and  said : “ This  man  is  doing  so  much 
work,  I must  get  so  much  more  rent  from  him. 

17363.  Chairman.— You  are  a farmer  yourself?— I 
am  not,  sir ; I belong  to  the  industrial  classes. 

17364.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  not  wish  to 
coax  these  men  back  again  to  the  ways  of  ordinary  occu- 
pation and  industry  ?— Certainly. 

17365.  How  could  you  do  it  ?— By  reward— not  com- 
pulsion— you  will  never-  coax  an  Irishman  back  by  com- 
pulsion. I heard  this  gentleman  speak  about  a colony. 

I hope  it  will  not  be  run  by  officials  on  the  same  lines 
as  other  institutions.  ■ 

17366.  What  do  you  propose?— I want  the  Guar- 
dians to  have  power  to  buy  a farm  and  to  make  these- 
men  create  their  own  maintenance.  If  a colony  gets 
into  the  hands  of  officials  it  will  eventually  get 
into  the  bands  of  the  wrong  officials  ; but  put  it  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  people  and  then  it  would 


work.  , , - 

17367.  Would  you  favour  the  colony  if  it  was  under 
a local  governing  body  ?— Yes,  directly  from  the  people. 
Another  thing  I might  mention.  There  ought  to  be 
popular  representation  on  the  Local  Government  Board 
also.  They  are  going  to  pass  a new  Bill  through,  and 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  open  un  the  circle. 

17368.  Chairman.— Yes,  I understand  you?— It 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  system,  and 
I think  if  there  was  more  attention  paid  to  the  indus- 
trial question  in  this  country,  we  would  not  have  half 
the  paupers.  For  the  last  five  years,  practically  speak- 
ing, we  were  under  the  control  of  the  doctors  above. 
The  doctors  boss  the  show  in  all  these  institutions. 
Here,  some  time  ago,  two  patients  from  our 
district  came  in ; one  was  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
days  in  the  South  Dublin  Union.  Ho  saw  a doctor 
going  in  and  never  saw  a doctor  until  he  came  out. 
Some  time  after  a man  went,'  in  suflering  from  tempo- 
rary insanity  ; he  was  placed  up  two  or  three  stairs. 
I went  to  see  him  and  complained  of  where  he  was,  but 
the  doctor  would  not  attend  on  account  of  professional 
etiquette.  I am  like  Lord  Brougham.  I don  t believe 
in  etiquette,  and  I asked  could  I bring  in  an  outside 
doctor,  and  I was  told  I could  not.  I think  we  should 
have  power  to  bring  in  an  outside  doctor.  . , 

17369.  Did  you  bring  that  proposal  before  the  Board 
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Mar.  24,  1904.  Guardians  ?— I intend  to  bring  it  forward.  As  re- 
— . gards  these  lassies  that  come  up  from  the  country,  in 
Mr.  William  my  own  parish  we  had  a parish  priest  who  was  very 

Sheridan.  sturdy  on  this  question.  If  these  people  were  sent  back 

from  whence  they  came,  I don’t  think  they  would  go  to 
the  extreme  of  destroying  their  child.  I don’t  see  why 
the  ratepayers  of  North  and  South  Dublin  should  bear 
the  expense  of  all  the  errors  of  Ireland. 

17370.  Chairman. — You  think  a law  enabling  you  to 
send  them  back  would  be  a proper  law  ? — Certainly. 

17371.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  not  these  poor 
people  be  exposed  to  the  publicity  they  seek  to  avoid  ? — 
We  are  over  that  age  of  sympathy  in  this  country ; this 
sympathy  is  keeping  us  back.  And  I believe  in  the 
housing  question.  Since  I went  there  we  built  400  cot- 
tages in  the  Co.  Dublin,  and  I believe  that  elevated  the 
people.  I have  been  in  places  and  seen  as  many  as 
nine  sleeping  in  one  bed,  and  the  bed  was  never  cool. 
Some  were  working  by  day  and  some  by  night  at  Inchi- 
core. 

17372.  Chairman. — Inchicore  means  good  wages. 
Why  had  they  not  better  houses? — These  latter-day 
philanthropists  never  went  near  them.  I think  there 
could  be  a good  deal  done  for  a certain  class  of  people 
if  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  went  round  among 
the  people  and  tried  to  educate  them.  But  the  whole 
cry  in  my  district,  and  has  been  for  years,  is : “ Go 
to  the  workhouse,’’  if  your  finger  only  ached.  We  have 
a lot  of  people  on  out-door  relief,  and  if  the  thing  was 
capitalised  it  would  nearly  support  an  industry.  It  is 
all  for  want  of  industry  that  the  tendency  is  to 
pauperism  in  this  country. 

17373.  You  think  the  proper  provision  to  make  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  would  be  to  get  them  employ- 
ment 1 — Get  them  employment ; let  them  be  self-sup- 
porting and  self-reliant. 

17374.  That  is  the  point  which  was  at  issue  when 
the  Poor  Law  was  started  ?— They  went  the  wrong  way 
about  it.  The  late  chairman  is  very  anxious  to  raise 
the  qualification  of  Guardians.  I go  in  the  totally 
opposite  direction.  There  are  four  or  five  or  so 
-up  there  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  £20—1  am 
not  speaking  of  myself— and  I think  we  are  as  good 
workers  as  any  other  man  on  the  Board.  I don’t  know 
what  class  of  legislature  we  had  when  the  Poor  Law 
Act  was  passed.  We  have  people  that  relieve  their 
sons  and  their  cousins.  I think  when  a person  gets  any 
relative  a situation,  and  he  is  a Guardian  of  the  poor, 
he  ought  to  retire  ; he  ought  to  clear  out. 

17375.  And  make  room  for  some  other  man  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. I don’t  know  whether  that  lunatic  depart- 
ment of  ours  is  wrong  or  right. 

17376.  Dr.  .Bigger. — Is  there  plenty  of  labour  for 
these  people  in  your  district? — Whether  there  is  em- 
ployment or  not  they  manage  to  live  outside  the  work- 
house.  There  is  plenty  of  slob  land  at  Dollymount ; 
why  not  march  the  paupers  down  there  to  that  and 
make  good  ground.  There  is  another  piece  at  Sandy- 
mount.  It  is  said  they  would  break  away  and  not  go 
back  to  the  union.  That  is  the  very  thing  we  want 
•them  to  do.  I believe  it  would  have  a great  tendency  to 


elected  „p  thlMi  ^ 


relieve  the  congestion.  They  a..  *UV.RCU 
once  they  are  locked  up  they  have  no  desire  toe! 
side.  In  the  districts  I come  from  there  is  nil', 
mountain  land.  What  is  the  reason  we  conlH  , L 
t,hsm  jip  there.  Suppose  « started  m April  S 
camped  them  up  there.  pru  an'i 

17377.  Chairman.— Did  you  never  think  what  =. 
additional  cost  to  the  unions  their  boots  would  vL  -« 
they  were  taking  these  forced  marches  ?-Is  that  tu 
view  you  take  of  it.  I don’t  believe  in  that  owi™ 
Supposing  they  did  wear  out  an  extra  pair  of  Scots  we 
could  have  them  make  the  roads,  or  something  p’rac. 

17378.  Mr.  Murnaghan— You  would  make  them 
useful— you  want  to  encourage  them  to  work?— But  T 
would  not  like  to  force  them  by  coercion  c 1 

17379.  Still  you  would  like  them  to'te  kept  ea. 
ployed? — Reasonable  employment. 

17380.  Chairman— That  would  be  a difficult  ioh 
walking  from  James’s-street to  Kilmashogue Mountain’ 
—Not  at  all.  Supposing  they  worked  until  4 o’clock 
and  returned,  what  great  difficulty  would  there  be 
There  are  plenty  of  buildings  lying  idle  there,  and  we 
could  camp  them  out  there. 

17381.  Dr.  Bigger— That  would  be  a labour  colonv? 
—It  would  not  be  the  labour  colony  he  speaks  of  ‘ I 
think  this  gentleman  has  a labour  colony  in  his  eye  the 
same  as  Spike  Island. 

17382.  Chairman. — Oli,  no ; some  place  where  it 
would  be  a pleasant  place  to  stay?— There  are  other 
men  that  some  practical  value  could  be  taken  out  of 
them,  and  we  could  put  them  to  some  industries,  but 
the  Local  Government  Board  has  tied  us  up  so  tight. 
We  cannot  give  money  for  out-door  relief.  If  the  chi], 
dren  were  taught  some  industry  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing — knitting  and  cap-making — but  the  only  desire 
is  to  strip  the  ratepayers  all  along  the  line. 

17383.  If  it  be  considei-ed  that  it  is  time  to  change, 
Parliament  can  make  the  change? — I think  it  is  time 
to  change  the  whole  system.  The  old-age  pensions 
should  go  along  with  them.  I would  give  it  to 
deserving  people. 

17384.  How  much  a head  would  you  give? — Nothing 
less  than  7s.  6 d.  or  10s.  a head.  It  would  all  depend 
on  tlieir  previous  circumstances. 

17385.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  the  ratepayers  be 
willing  to  give  that  ? — There  are  other  funds  besides  the 
ratepayers.  Look  at  the  money  being  spent  in  foreign 
countries,  in  Egyptian  expeditions,  or  the  Transvaal. 
I don’t  think  there  is  much  profit  out  of  the  Transvaal. 
We  could  make  the  breweries  and  distilleries  pay  it. 
Those  are  the  people  I would  like  to  make  pay ; it  is 
the  feeder  of  the  whole  thing. 

17386.  Making  them  pay  all  the  poor  rate?— No; 
they  should  pay  towards  the  support  of  tlie  institution  ; 
80  per  cent,  are  in  the  workhouse  from  the  effect  of  too 
much  liquor.  I think  they  ought  to  subscribe  some- 
thing to  it.  Mr.  Guinness  gave  £50,000  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  ignored  us  altogether,  and  there  are  a power 
of  his  victims  in  here.  We  want  to  get  money  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  of  interest  from  the  Treasury,  if  we 
want  to  do  anything  for  these  poor  people. 


Dr.  Delaiioyde  examined. 


Dr,  Del  ah  oj  de,  I am  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  North  Union. 

I merely  came  with  regard  to  the  question  of  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  unions.  There  has  been  an  inequality 
for  many  years  between  the  North  and  South  Dublin 
Unions  as  regards  the  ratings.  I don’t  think  a geo- 
graphical division  can  be  said  to  be  an  economical  one, 
and  I think  on  both  sides  the  rate  ought  to  be  equalised, 
even  if  amalgamation  were  not  to  take  place.  I main- 
tain that  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  destitute 
is  the  care  of  the  whole  community  in  which  they 
happen  to  be,  and  I would  regard  tlie  city  of  Dublin 
as  being  oiie  whole  community,  and  equally  chargeable 
icr  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  poor  in  it.  That 
would  be  one  reason  why  I would  urge  the  equalisation 
of  the  rate — the  general  relief  it  would  give  would  be  a 
great  benefit.  The  difference  in  maintenance  in  the 
North  and  South  is  considerable.  Ad.  or  6 d.  per  pauper 
per  week.  _ There  is  no  other  city  in  the  kingdom,  with 
the  exception  of  London,  that  has  two  ratings  on  dif- 
ferent sides.  Glasgow  may  be  taken  as  similar  to  Dub- 
lin as  regards  the  river,  but  the  rating  is  uniform. 

17387.  Chairman. — You  are  aware,  of  course,  the 
reason  why  there  are  the  two  divisions  in  this  city ; it 


happened  by  accident.  There  were  the  two  buildings, 
the  House  of  Industry  on  this  side,  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital  on  the  other,  and  these  buildings  were  taken 
over  for  workhouses.  Glasgow  has  two  workhouses?— 
Yes,  but  it  has  an  equal  rating. 

17388.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I was  told  by  a gentle- 
man that  that  was  so.  In  passing  the  Act  of  1900  and 
regulating  the  standard  rate  as  a scheme  of  repayment 
from  the  Equivalent  Grant,  the  Government  fixed  m 
Dublin  Is.  9 {d.  for  the  whole  city.  They  forgot  there 
were  two  ratings  in  the  city.  Then  they  made  it  on  the 
average  of  the  whole  city.  If  they  have  made  a stan- 
dard rate  for  the  whole  city  they  have  given  legislative 
sanction  to  the  principle  of  a uniform  poor  rate.  The 
north  side  of  Dublin  is  very  much  crowded ; has  a 
population  of  10,000  over  the  south  , side.  We  have  a 
fair  numbei'  of  registered  tenement  dwellings,  conse- 
quently our  population  is  very  much  congested,  and  it 
is  a poorer  population.  The  causes  of  it  are  very  many, 
hut  the  chief  causes  are  due  to  the  fact  that'  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  city  all  the  produce  gardens  are. 
The  people  then  crowd  into  the  markets  and  get  em- 
ployment there.  They  are  temporarily  out  of  eraploy- 
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and  temporarily  employed  again,  and  m that  way 
E^me  chargeable  on  the  North  Union.  I don’t  think 
fhese  people  who  crowd  into  the  cities  ought  to  be  sent 
wlr  aeain  to  the  country  districts.  I do  think  that  a 
qnall  rate  in  aid  for  the  rural  districts,  for  the  aid  of 


the  urban  district,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  would  meet  the  difficulty,  and  save  the 
urban  district  from  the  expense  caused  to  them  by  the 
influx  of  the  country  population  to  the  towns  and 
cities. 


Dr.  R.  D.  Kenny  examined. 


I saw  in  yesterday’s  evidence  some  of  the  gentlemen 
seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  having  a separation  of  the 
hospitals.  I would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  it.  I 
would  have  no  such  thing  as  a poorhouse.  I would  have 
simply  the  poorhouse  hospital  or  public  infirmary,  and 
take  in  all  the  sick  there. 

17389.  Chairman. — What  would  you  think  of  moving 
all  the  sick  to  one  workhouse  and  lodging  all  the  healthy 
in  the  other— sick,  feeble,  and  infirm  in  one  workhouse  ? 
_I  would  keep  the  feeble  and  infirm  by  themselves. 

17390.  Are  they  not  a class  that  become  sick  very 
soon  1— Yes ; but  the  sickness  and  debility  of  old  age 
would  only  clog  that  hospital. 

17391.  Supposing  you  took  the  South  Union  for  sick, 
you  could  have  some  of  the  buildings  assigned  for  feeble 
infirm  1— That  would  do ; but  I would  have  the  able- 
bodied  people  kept  out  altogether,  and.  I think  if  there 
was  a greater  extension  of  out-door  relief  it  would  cure 
a lot  of  people  running  in  and  out.  You  have  made  a 
lot  of  paupers  yourselves  by  forcing  people  to  come  in. 
For  instance,  there  is  a law  that  if  a woman  has  one 
child  and  she  is  destitute,  she  is  not  able  to  get  any  re- 
lief, but  if  she  has  two  you  will  give  her  something  ; you 
will  feed  three  but  not  two,  and  the  stopping  of  out- 
door relief  very  often  brings  a whole  family  into  the 
hospital,  and  then  they  become  poorhouse  birds  for  the 
future.  I think  about  10  per  cent,  in  out-door  relief 
of  what  it  costs  would  keep  every  single  one  of  these 
people  out  of  the  union,  except  drunken  tramps  that 
have  to  be  dealt  with. 

17392.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  was  stated  the  workhouse 
was  largely  recruited  from  the  hospital  ? — All  rubbish 
from  the  Dublin  hospitals  is  carted  into  my  side  of  the 
house ; unskilful  operations.  People  that  are  sick  and 
cannot  be  nursed  too  long.  I don’t  mind  that,  because 
it  is  the  business  of  the  public  hospitals  to  do  tempo- 
rary immediate  work.  We  don’t  have  fever  but  all  the 
medical  diseases. " You  cannot  have  a public  hospital 
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such  as  the  Richmond  or  Mater  nursing  them  all 
through  convalescence  except  they  have  plenty  of  room, 
which  they  have  not  most  of  them,  and  then  they  come 
in  to  us  ; but  they  do  more  than  that,  they  send  in  their 
cases  of  accident,  broken  thighs,  broken  arms,  and  hips. 

17393.  Old  fractures? — No,  new  fractures.  They  sent 
in  a man  with  a broken  skull  who  died  in  twenty 
minutes.  I would  not  be  for  the  amalgamation  of 
these  two  unions  under  one  building  and  administra- 
tion ; you  would  be  concentrating  too  much.  We  would 
like  to  have  a poorhouse  hospital  in  the  best  air  we 
could.  For  the  poor  probably  the  north  is  better 
situated  than  the  south,  because  it  is  more  in  the  middle 
of  its  own  district ; but  both  of  them  are  more  suitable 
than  if  stuck  out  in  the  country.  In  the  north  we  had 
great  fighting  about  the  boarding  out  of  the  children, 
and  the  Cabra  institution  was  started  because  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  hoarding  out.  The  children  came 
in  dirty,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  complaints  which 
might  have  been  obviated  ; if  the  clergymen,  and  the 
Guardians,  and  the  relieving  officers  were  to  visit  them 
there  would  be  none  of  these  complaints.  But  we  built 
Cabra  as  a children’s  hospital,  and  now  I think  they  are 
doing  work  far  and  away  better  than  any  out-door 
relief,  and  they  are  not  getting  a pauper  taint  on  them, 
that  people  are  so  talking  about.  The  children  at  Cabra 
look  like  children  of  an  ordinary  National  school. 

17394.  Dr.  Bigger. — As  to  the  after-life  of  these  chil- 
dren?— We  had  some  industries  in  the  union  and  were 
getting  up  others,  but  a workman’s  deputation  came 
down  ana  made  the  Guardians  sweep  it  away  because 
it  was  interfering  with  work  outside.  The  Guardians 
were  idiotic  enough  to  listen  to  them.  We  had  shoe- 
makers' shops  in  Artane,  and  the  boots  were  brought  in 
into  a room  not  as  big  as  this.  A Commission  like  this 
ought  to  do  a good  deal  in  the  direction  of  making  such 
labour  useful. 


terminated. 


Aar.  24, 190t 
Dr.  Delaboyde. 


Dr.  R.D. 
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May  3,  1904. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  MAY  3rd,  1904. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Naas. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  Stephen  J. 
Brown. 


Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p.,  examined. 


17395.  Chairman. — You  are  familiar  with  the  scope 
of  our  Inquiry,  so  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any 
statement.  Are  you  representing  the  Council'? — I was 
one  of  those  who  was  nominated  by  the  Council,  being 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  to  give  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

17396.  You  have  in  your  hand  a list  of  queries  that 
we  have  put  to  the  various  bodies  ? — I have. 

17397.  Perhaps  the  briefest  way  would  be  for  you  to 
make  a statement  ? — I may  mention,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  our  Council  did  answer  the  questions,  but 
owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident  the  replies  to  these 
questions  are  not  forthcoming.  'If  they  should  turn  up 
I presume  they  may  be  sent  in  to  the  Commission. 

17398.  Certainly  ?— With  reference  to  No.  1,  the 
Council  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  dissolve  any  of  the  unions  which  are  contained  in 
the  county. 

17399.  That  is  Celbridge,  Naas,  and"  Athy? — Those 
are  the  only  unions  the  buildings  of  which  are  situated 
in  the  county,  but  there  are  two  other  unions  partly 
within  the  county — those  are  Edenderry  No.  2 and 
Baltinglass  No.  3.  And  the  Council  were  of  opinion 
that  if  the  idea  were  to  prevail  that  the  county  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  self-contained,  that  it  would  be 
desirable,  if  the  portions  of  those  other  unions,  which 
have  not  their  buildings  in  the  county,  were  added  to 
some  of  the  other  unions. 

17400.  You  considered  the  question  of  its  being  a 
self-contained  county  for  Poor  Law  purposes? — We 
did. 

17401.  And  your  opinion  is  rather  in  favour  of  it,  if 
possible  ? — It  is  rather  in  favour  of  it,  but  we  were  not 
able  to  take  a large  enough  view  of  it — how  it  would 
affect  the  other  counties — but  as  far  as  our  own  county 
is  concerned,  we  considered  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage. 

17402.  Were  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  Cel- 
bridge neighbourhood  present  at  that  discussion  at  the 
County  Council  ? — I think  not. 

17403.  At  the  inquiry  which  we  held  in  Dublin  they 
expressed  themselves  hostile? — I should  say  it  was  not 
at  the  County  Council,  but  by  committees  to  which  it 
was  specially  referred,  these  questions  were  considered. 
It  was  intended  that  they  should  come  up  again  before 
the  County  Council,  but  owing  to  the  unfortunate  acci- 
dent to  which  I have  referred,  they  never  got  further 
than  the  committee  ; but  I just  remember  there  was  no 
representative  of  Celbridge  present  at  the  meeting  at 
which  those  things  were  considered.  We  thought  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Edenderry  Union  might  be 
joined  to  the  Celbridge  Union,  which,  if  the  Dublin 

Sortion  of  the  Celbridge  Union  were  taken  away,  would 
3 compensation. 

17404.  That  is  the  Kildare  portion  of  the  Edenderry 
Union  ? — Not  the  entire  of  it ; portion  of  it  would  go 
naturally  to  Athy,  as  also  Baltinglass  No.  3.  We  had 
all  the  areas  set  out,  and  population,  and  everything 
in  our  replies  to  these  questions ; they  have  all  dis- 
appeared, and  I am  not  able  to  reproduce  them.  I 
.could  show  you  on  a map  how  it  would  work  out. 

17405.  You  were  not  in  favour  of  closing  any  of  the 
three  workhouses  ? — We  were  not ; they  are  all,  I think, 
very  well-managed  institutions. 

17406.  You  don’t  propose  to  close  Baltinglass  Work- 
house,  but  to  take  the  Kildare  part  away  from  that 
union? — Baltinglass  is  in  Wicklow — we  have  nothing 
to  say  to  that— but  the  committee  who  examined  the 
matter  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
Baltinglass  No.  3,  which  is  a very  small  area,  should 
be  added  to  Athy  No.  1.  I may  mention  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  Baltinglass  No.  3 itself  are  opposed  to 
that.  They  would  rather  remain  as  they  are,  for  a 
very  good  reason,  that  their  rates  are  lower  than  in 
Athy  No.  1. 


17407.  Are  they  closer  to  their  hospital?— I think 
not ; portion  would  be  nearer  Athy  and  portion  nearer 
Baltinglass. 

17408.  Then  Edenderry,  if  you  take  away  the  Kil- 
dare part,  would  that  virtually  mean  having  to  break 
up  the  union  ? — I think  not.  I think  the  King’s  Co. 
portion  is  very  much  the  larger  portion.  We  don’t 
know  how  that  would  affect  tlje  remainder  of  it.  Kil- 
dare is  a very  small  portion  of  it.  Both  Baltinglass 
No.  3 and  Edenderry  No.  2 are  very  small  portions  of 
these  unions.  Our  suggestion  is  that  hospitals  should 
be  separated  altogether  from  unions;  that  comes  in 
later  on. 

17409.  Now  you  are  taking  up  the  answer  to  No.  2? 
— We  did  not  think  that  even  in  the  event  of  the  union 
being  dissolved  that  the  workhouse  could  with  advan- 
tage be  utilised  for  an  auxiliary  asylum.  Our  Council 
almost  immediately  after  its  formation  took  up  the 
question  of  auxiliary  asylums,  and  we  suggested  that 
the  disused 'prison  buildings  at  Naas  should  be  utilised 
for  that  purpose.  There  was  an  elaborate  report  pre- 
pared by  our  county  surveyor,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Smyth— perhaps  I might  hand  that  in — showing  what 
the  possibilities  of  making  it  an  auxiliary  asylum  were 
and  that  building,  if  an_  auxiliary  asylum  were 
thought  of  at  all,  is  still  available. 

17410.  Not  used  ? — And  not  used  ; but  having  regard, 
to  what  has  taken  place  since  then,  I do  not  think,  and 
the  Council  does  not  think,  that  an  auxiliary  asylum 
for  these  joint  districts  is  now  necessary  at  all.  There 
was  at  that  time  about  100  imbeciles  in  the  various 
workhouses,  and  most  of  those  have  since  then  been 
provided  for  in  the  district  asylum  at  Carlow. 

17411.  You  have  the  top  number  of  these  imbeciles 
and  harmless  lunatics  here — about  thirty-four?— The 
numbers  are  given  in  that  table.  There  were  then 
thirty-eight  in  Naas. 

17412.  Have  you  reduced  ? — That  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced.  Celbridge  and  Athy  have  been  almost 
cleared  out;  and  Carlow,  thirty-six.  I don’t  know 
how  Carlow  stands.  I think  a number  in  Carlow  have 
also  been  transferred  to  the  asylum. 

17413.  There  are  a good  many  there  still? — But  there 
are  still,  I believe,  a considerable  number— a fair  num- 
ber— in  Naas,  and  wliat  we  think  now  is  this:  by 
means  of  some  internal  alterations  in  the  asylum,  not 
entailing  any  very  great  expense,  that  sufficient  accom- 
modation can  be  provided  for  those  who  still  remain. 

17414.  And  a further  institution  is  unnecessary  any 
way  ? — Is  unnecessary ; and  we  think  that  if  the  in- 
crease in  lunacy  continues,  and  if  the  asylum  should 
become  overcrowded,  the  question  might  he  dealt  with 
by  the  application  of  the  Scotch  system  of  boarding 
out  pauper  lunatics.  It  wduld  not  be  a very  large 
application,  but  it  certainly  could  be  found  we  have 
a sufficient  number  of  suitable  cases  for  boarding  out 
to  relieve  any  congestion. 

17415.  With  their  own  relatives? — We  think  they 
would  be  better  with  strangers  ; there  might  be  certain 
cases  in  which  they  could  be  left  with  their  own  rela- 
tives, but  as  a general  principle  we  prefer  strangers. 
One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  auxiliary  asylum  is 
the  capitation  grant — the  fact  that  the  full  capitation 
grant  would  not  be  available  in  an  auxiliary  asylum— 
but  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  have  now  dis- 
posed of  almost  all  our  lunatics,  in  this  county  at  all 
events,  there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  it. 

17416.  We  have  received  statements  that  if  .an 
auxiliary  institution  were  established,  the  full  capita- 
tion grant  ought  to  be  given  to  them  also? — We  are 
also  strongly  of  that  opinion,  and  made  representations 
to  that  effect  at  the  time  we  were  suggesting  this  prison 
as  an  auxiliary  asylum  ; we  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  desirable  to  change  the  law  m 
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that  respect.  I will  pass  to  No.  3 now,  dealing  first 
with  (c).  We  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
children  should  be,  if  possible,  all  boarded  out. 

17417.  At  present  you  have  a considerable  number  of 
children  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  there  are  a consider- 
able number. 

17418.  On  the  1st  of  January — 27  in  Naas,  27  m 
Athy,  and  5 in  Celbridge  ?— 1 The  Council  were  unani- 
mous' in  thinking  that  if  possible  all  children  in  the 
workhouse  should  be  boarded  out. 

17419.  That  would  require,  as  you  know,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  Have  you  followed  out  that,  and 
looked  to  the  objections  to  that  as  well  as  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  it?— I don’t  think  we  did.  I think  we 
considered  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it.  The  fact 
that  these  children  would  be  so  much  better  brought 
up  in  the  country  with  something  like  home-life  sur- 
rounding them  than  in  the  workhouse.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  workhouse  children  seldom  turn  out 
worth  anything.  To  the  end  of  their  days  they  seem 
to  carry  the  taint  of  the  workhouse. 

17420.  And  to  reproduce  their  kind  ? — And  reproduce 
their  kind  ; and  where  the  boarding-out  system  has  been 
tried  it  has  been  found  very  satisfactory.  We  think, 
if  possible,  it  should  be  universal ; then  of  course  it 
would  give  a great  deal  more  space  for  classification 
and  other  purposes. 

17421.  The  position  is  at  present  that  an  unmarried 
woman  or  a married  person  goes  into  a workhouse  with 
her  child  or  children.  By  law  now  you  cannot  separate 
them ; therefore  you  would  want  to  pass  a law  giving 
the  Guardians  power  to  separate  children  from  their 
parents,  and  to  noard  the  child  out  ? — Oh,  yes. 

17422.  Your  Council  were  in  favour  of  that?— Our 
Council  were  in  favour  of  making  such  changes  in  the 
law  as  would  enable  all  children  to  be  boarded  out. 

17423.  That  is  to  say  all  children  who  were  in  the 
hands  of  thriftless  or  non-productive  parents — parents 
who  could  not  support  their  children,  or  put  them 
decently  on  as  citizens  in  the  world  ? — Quite  so. 

17424.  But  if  you  came  to  a case  where  a labouring 
man  and  liis  family  would  have  to  take  temporary 
shelter,  owing  to  great  stress,  what  would  you  do  with 
the  children  in  such  a case  ? — In  the  application  of  any 
such  principle,  there  would  be  a discretion  in  the  Board, 
and  I apprehend  no  Board  in  such  a case  would  per- 
manently separate  the  children  from  the  parents. 

17425.  Your  idea  was  that  no  child  should  be  retained 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Except  for  a temporary  period. 

17426.  If  you  make  a provision  for  a temporary 
period,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  know  where  to  terminate 
that  period.  The  reason  I am  asking  you  is  this,  that 
a suggestion  has  been  made  by  previous  witnesses  that 
in  such  cases,  if  boarding  out  were  not  considered  pos- 
sible, owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  period,  that  such 
cases  might  be  remitted  to  an  industrial  school  instead 
of  to  a workhouse  temporarily  until  the  parents  were 
allowed  to  have  them  again  ? — I think  that  would  be  a 
very  good  idea. 

17427.  So  as  to  keep  the  workhouse  clear  of  children 
always? — That  is  the  main  point  we  dealt  with.  We 
did  not  go  very  closely  into  details,  because  we  thought 
those  were  matters  perhaps  which  would  be  better  dealt 
with  by  the  representatives  of  the  Poor  Law  Boards 
themselves.  The  point  upon  which  we  insisted  was 
that  the  retention  permanently  of  children  in  the  work- 
house  necessitated  staffs  of  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses, and  so  on  ; that  that  should  end,  and  by  a 
combination  of  boarding  out,  and  what  you  now  sug- 
gest— though  I don’t  know  that  it  occurred  to  us  at  the 
time— sending  them  to  industrial  schools,  that  the 
workhouse  might  be  kept  clear  of  children. 

17428.  At  present  there  is  a habit  of  remanding  chil- 

un’  0t  !en“*nS  children  to  the  workhouse  temporarily 
while  their  parents  are  in  prison,  or  while  some  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act  prosecution  is  going  on,  or  even  when 
a child  is  remanded  on  a charge  itself  ? — I am  aware  of 
that. 

1J429.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  children  in 
that  case  remitted  to  an  industrial  school,  so  as  to  close 
reuses  altogether  to  children? — I would — person- 
alty I would — it  would  be  very  much  better  than  send- 
lng  them  to  the  workhouse. 

17430.  But  for  ordinary  children  who  come  in  per- 

anently  on  the  rates,  your  Council  is  strongly  in 

avour  of  boarding  them  out  ?— Yes.  The  question  of 
combining  unions  and  classification  of  different  classes 
PauPers  in  the  different  workhouses,  of  course  that 
r any  means  the  question  of  union  rating. 
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17431.  Possibly  county  rating? — County  rating,  I 
meant  to  say.  The  Council  were  in  favour  of  that 
principle. 

17432.  They  were  in  favour  of  a self-contained  county 
for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — A self-contained  county  for 
Poor  Law  purposes,  and  if  possible  utilising  the  work- 
houses  for  different  classes. 

17433.  In  the  way  you  are  speaking  now  you  get  rid 
of  the  lunatics  and  children.  Come  now  to  the  biggest 
class  of  all,  the  aged  and  infirm.  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  making  one  institution,  what  you  might  call 
almost  an  almshouse  arrangement,  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, where  they  could  be  classified  according  to  respec- 
tability ? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  ideas. 

17434.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
in  the  county ; you  would  have  your  three  hospitals 
still.  Supposing  Celbridge  were  broken  up,  you  would 
still  leave  at  Celbridge  a hospital  for  treating  the 
sick  ? — Certainly  ; if  the  building  could  be  utilised  as 
a hospital ; there  is  some  doubt  on  that,  whether  it 
would  be  satisfactory  without  almost  rebuilding. 

17435.  I am  only  taking  Celbridge  as  an  instance. 
Assuming  you  could  have  a suitable  hospital  there, 
and  you  could  take  out  of  that  institution  all  the  other 
classes  except  the  sick  and  infirm,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  sending  the  infirm  to  a central  institution, 
say  Celbridge  itself  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  idea  we  had  : 
that  the  county  should  be  self-contained,  that  the  work- 
houses  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  whole  county,  and  a 
certain  classification  should  be  made,  one  class  in  one, 
and  another  class  in  another,  and  so  on,  but  we  did  not 
go  into  the  question  as  to  in  which. 

17436.  No,  but  as  a general  principle? — As  a general 
principle  we  were  in  favour  of  that. 

17437.  There  is  another  class  we  have  not  touched 
upon,  that  is  the  girls  who  come  into  the  workhouse  to 
have  illegitimate  children? — We  did  not  go  into  that 
question.  Those  are  questions  which  perhaps  would  be 
better  dealt  with  by  the  representatives  of  the  Poor 
Law  Boards. 

17438.  But  you  have  had  such  wide  experience  of 
local  government  in  the  Poor  Law  and  other  matters, 
that  I am  sure  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  your  own  per- 
sonal opinion,  if  you  felt  at  liberty  to  give  it.  We 
have  had  suggestions  that  in  future  workhouses  and 
workhouse  infirmaries  should  be  closed  to  the  admission 
of  girls  who  come  in  to  have  children  ; that  instead  of 
their  going  to  the  workhouse  they  should  be  sent  to  a 
refuge,  or  penitentiary,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it, 
under  religious  management,  according  to  the  religion 
of  the  girls,  and  that  if  there  were  not  a lying-in  ward 
available  in  the  institution,  they  could  he  sent  to  the 
nearest  available  lying-in  hospital.  The  girl  who  comes 
into  the  workhouse  now  a few  months  before  her  con- 
finement, that,  she  should  go  to  one  of  these  refuges  and 
be  under  good  influences  for  that  period,  instead  of 
being  herded  with  women  who  had  two  or  three  or  more 
illegitimate  children  in  workhouses,  as  they  are  now ; 
that  she  should  be  in  that  penitentiary,  that  her  baby 
should  be  taken  charge  of  there,  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  put  her  in  a situation  as  soon  as  she  was 
fit  for  it,  where  she  could  pay  for  the  cost  of  keeping 
her  child,  and  possibly  herself,  while  she  was  there? — 
That  system  might  be  worked  very  well  in  large  cities, 
where  there  are  institutions,  either  already  existing  or 
which  could  be  easily  established  for  the  purpose. 

17439.  There  are  a very  large  number  in  Ireland  ? — 
There  are,  but  in  counties  such  as  this  it  would  mean 
the  establishment  of  a new  institution. 

17440.  Why,  could  you  not  board  them  out  in  Dub- 
lin, so  very  near  Dublin.  Do  you  see  any  possible 
objection  to  sending  from  a county  like  Kildare  those 
iris  to  a Dublin  institution,  and  paying  so  much  a 
ead,  as  you  would  for  extern  hospitals? — There  are 
some  parts  of  the  county  very  distant  from  Dublin. 

17441.  I mean  even  if  you  had  to  go  to  a place  like 
Kilkenny,  would  you  see  any  objection  to  sending  them 
to  Kilkenny.  These  people  being  able  to  travel,  they 
generally  seclude  themselves  some  two  or  three  months 
at  all  events  before  the'  event  comes  off  ? — If  we  had 
these  institutions  existing,  I have  no  doubt  that  girls 
would  be  better  taken  care  of  perhaps  in  them  than  they 
are  or  can  be  in  the  workhouse. 

17442.  They  are  very  rarely  reclaimed  in  a work- 
house  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I say — once  they  go  into  the 
workhouse  it  is  practically  all  over  with  them,  and  it 
might  not  be  so  in  such  institutions  as  you  describe ; 
but  the  difficulty  I see  is  the  establishment  of  such  in- 
stitutions. 

4 G 2 


M'iy  3,  1904, 
Mr.  Stpphen  J. 
Brown. 
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Sfay  3 1004  17443.  Of  course  them  are  a very  large  number  in 

* Ireland? — I should  say  not  sufficient  at  all  for  the 
Mr.  Stephen  J.  requirements. 

Brown.  17444.  I am  not  sure  of  that,  and  what  keeps  this 

number  so  very  large  is  the  fact  that  the  girl  who  falls 
once  goes  into  the  workhouse  and  keeps  on  having  chil- 
dren there ; the  number  of  first  lapses  is  not  so  large. 
The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is  many  times  more 
than  the  number  of  fallen  girls? — Well,  I have  no 
doubt  that  if  such  a system  could  be  arranged  it  would 
. be  better  than  the  present. 

17445.  Would  you  as  a ratepayer — I am  not  putting 
it  higher — think  it  a prudent  and  wise  use  of  the  public 
rates  to  pay  for  a woman  there  with  a chance  of  re- 
coupment rather  than  pay  for  her  permanently  in  a 
workhouse,  and  for  the  stock  of  children  that  she  gene- 
rally raises  there? — You  would  have  no  absolute  im- 
munity that  she  would  not  fall  again  having  entered 
those  institutions,  but  I have  no  doubt  she  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  reclaimed.  I am  not  able  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  relative  cost  in  such  institutions. 

17446.  Assuming  the  cost  would  not  be  higher  than 
the  cost  of  a patient  in  the  hospital? — Assuming  it 
would  not  be  higher,  I certainly  would  be  in  favour  of 
some  change  of  the  kind. 

17447.  If  a girl  falls  and  has  an  illegitimate  child, 
does  she  in  many  cases  here  go  back  to  her  family  1 — 
As  I told  you  originally,  I have  not  much  experience  of 
the  internal  management.  I have  never  been  on  a 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  have  very  little  experience  of 
the  internal  management  of  a union,  and  I would  pre- 
fer not  to  hazard  opinions  or  statements. 

17448.  You  don’t  remember  any  case  yourself  in  your 
ordinary  experience  of  life  in  "the  country  of  girls  with 
illegitimate  children  going  home  ? — I do  not. 

17449.  Or  whether  a girl  with  a baby  at  her  heels 
would  be  likely  to  get  employment  as  a farm  labourer, 
would  she  be  taken  into  a farmer’s  house,  for  instance, 
with  a baby,  as  a labourer  ? — I should  say  not. 

17450.  I find  that  it  is  so  in  some  counties  ; so  great 
is  the  dearth  of  labour  that  they  will  take  them? — I 
don’t  think  that  would  be  the  case  here,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  gentlemen  here  representing  different  unions 
who  will  be  able  to  answer  you  and  give  their  views  on 
that  question. 

17451.  Is  there  anything  else  under  Query  3 you 
would  wish  to  say  ? — I think  not. 

17452.  You  have  not  alluded  to  sub-heading  (a)  ? — 
I thought  that  was  included  in  the  general  question  of 
classification. 

17453.  You  meant  it  to  cover  that?— I meant  (a) 
and  ( b ) to  be  covered  by  that. 

17454.  Now  Query  4 ? — We  have  to  some  extent  dis- 
cussed the  changes  which  would  be  necessary — county 
rating,  and  then  the  various  buildings  used  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  whole  county. 

17455.  Would  you  make  it  county  rating  for  the  sick 
of  each  locality.  You  would  keep  up  Celb  ridge,  and 
Athy,  and  Naas  hospitals,  and  the  Co.  Kildare  Infir- 
mary. Would  you  make  all  these  distinct  charges  local 
charges  or  a county  charge  ?— Our  suggestion  was  that 
the  hospitals  should  be  separated  altogether  from  the 
workhouses — if  possible,  different  buildings  altogether, 
and  that  they  should  be  all  under  the  same  system. 

17456.  That  would  make  a very  heavy  cost  if  you 
went  into  new  buildings? — I daresay  it  would  mean 
some  cost  at  all  events,  unless  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
solution of  any  of  the  unions  that  any  of  the  building! 
would  be  available.  At  any  rate  if  the  lunatics  and 
children  were  removed  from  the  workhouse  there  would 
be  very  much  more  space  available,  perhaps  to  have  the 
hospital  in  the  workhouse  ground  itself,  although  there 
are  many  objections  to  that. 

17457.  Old  associations  ?— The  associations.  The  ex- 
pense of  establishing  separate  hospitals  might  be  too 
great.  But  with  reference  to  the  county  infirmaries, 
they  are  in  a very  anomalous  position  at  present.  Take 
flSf?.  ?f  ?!Id“^,,  I?dnnjrj,  »hich  really  only  serves 
a district  with  a radius  of  five  or  six  miles  around  it. 

natSl'^T  morning,  and  it  is  fall  of 

patients!  I don t say  for  one  moment  that  the  infir- 

XEld  ’ritl\tat  tl,is  institution  is 

maintained  by  the  entire  county,  and  peonle  who  are. 
outside  the  radius  which  the  Co.  Kildare  Infirmary 

mH!X?,raiL7  3 £rievance  that  they  should 

maintaining  that  institution  whilst  they  are  also  main- 
tammg  their  own  district  hospitals.  What  we  sav  is 
that  all  the  hospitals  in  the  county  should  be  unde/the 
and  maintained  out  of  county  funds  and 

e under  a common  system  of  management.  The  Kil 
dare  institution  is  a most  useful  institution,  nnd  cSld 


hardly  be  dispensed  with  in  the  locality  it  SPr™=  * 
that  locality  is  such  a considerable  distance  from  tZ 
other  union  hospitals.  me 


think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  whole  of  the^ik7^ 
the  county  ? — I do  think  it  would.  Slck  0D 

17460.  Any  other  question  of  chargeability  or 
that  you  would  like  to  refer  to  ?— Question  6 we  did  ™ 
go  into  ; we  thought  that  was  largely  a question  for  th‘ 
representatives  of  the  unions.  ini- 

1746L  No.  5,  you  don’t  want  any  more  hospitals 

V !e,re  arr  iU  the  county-.  Tim  re-establishment  of 

the  Kildare  Infirmary  practically  gives  you  four 
pitals  m a line  from  top  to  bottom  ?-I  think  the  num 
her  is  sufficient  and  the  distribution  is  fairly  good  TD 
addition  to  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  there  is  a 
private  hospital  called  the  Cottage  Hospital  at  the 
Curragli,  maintained  out  of  private  funds.  ’ 

17462.  What  class  of  people  are  received  in  that?— I 
believe  they  are  mainly  people  about  the  Currach 
17463.  Not  soldiers?— No;  it  is  not  a military  W. 
pital  in  any  sense.  I don’t  think  soldiers  on  active 
service  would  ever  be  received  there,  but  persons  con- 
nected with  the  camp— camp  followers— and  persons 
from  Newbridge,  I believe  largely. 


17465.  So  that  it  would  be  people  of  good  character 
that  would  be  received  into  this  cottage  hospital?— I 
should  say  none  but  people  of  good  character.  The 
tickets  are  in  the  hands  of  subscribers,  and  I suppose 
they  make  some  inquiry  before  giving  tickets  for  admis- 
sion. I don’t  know  the  number  of  beds  ; it  is  not  very 
large,  but  I believe  it  is  always  full. 

17466.  Whereabouts  is  it  exactly  ?— It  is  on  the  New- 
bridge side  pf  the  Curragli. 

17467.  It  is  altogether  a voluntary  hospital?— It  is  a 
voluntary  hospital,  maintained  by  contributions. 

17468.  Under  what  management  ?— A committee  oi 
subscribers. 

17469.  You  don’t  happen  to  have  a report  of  that  in- 
stitution ? — We  have  never  seen  a report.  They  don’t 
publish  any  report  except  perhaps  a statement  of  the 
sums  subscribed.  They  may  send  a balance-sheet  to 
subscribers,  but  it  is  not  published. 

17470.  Then  as  regards  Query  6 ?— That  is  the  one  I 
say  the  Council  did  not  go  into  fully.  We  thought  it 
better  to  leave  it,  as  it  was  concerned  mainly  with  the 
internal  management  of  unions,  to  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  representatives  of  the  unions.  No.  7:  we 
thought  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a system  of  payments  in  aid  of  the  hospital  treatment 
of  the  sick. 

17471.  Both  in  county  infirmaries  and  unions?— 
Both  in  county  infirmaries  and  unions,  we  considered 
they  should  be  all  under  a common  system,  the  county 
infirmary  and  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

17472.  Wh^t  governing  body  would  you  have  it 
under  ? — The  County  Council  was  suggested  as  a govern- 
ing body  acting  through  committees. 

17473.  Did  you  go  into  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  you  would  look  for  payments  in  aid? — We  did 
discuss  that  question. 

17474.  In  three  or  four  instances  that  we  have  met 
they  had  the  rule  of  leaving  the  amount  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee  and  medical  officer  in  consulta- 
tion. They  would  get  to  know  the  circumstances  of  the 
people.  For  instance,  a workman’s  child  might  come 
in,  a man  who  might  pay  a little.  The  absence  of  the 
child,  it  was  argued,  from  the  family  would  mean  a 
saving  at  all  events  of  6 d.  a week,  if  nothing  more, 
and  they  would  charge  the  lowest  possible  amount, 
sometimes  just  the  absolute  amount  that  would  he 
saved  to  the  family  where  the  family  was  in  low  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  that  on  up  to  the  full  amount 
expended.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  a dis- 
cretion to  the  governing  bodies  of  county  hospitals 
under  the  County  Council  or  Board  of  Guardians,  that 
they  should  be  empowered  by  law  to  charge  such  sum 
between  those  limits  as  in  their  discretion  they  thought 
fit? — That  was  the  general  idea.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible that  in  every  case  the  full  cost  should  be  charged, 
and  in  some  cases  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  where 
the  hospitals  were  availed  of  by  people  really  well-to- 
do,  in  addition  to  paying  for  their  actual  cost  of  main- 
tenance, they  should  pay  a sum  towards  the  cost  of  their 
medical  treatment. 

17475.  Up  to  perhaps  two  guineas  a week? — Yes,  it 
would  be  a graduated  scale. 

17476.  In  some  county  infirmaries  we  found  that 
practically  the  cost  of  the  medical  salaries  was  met  by 
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tl.e  receipts  from  tlxese  paying  patients.  At  Lisburn 
ind  Emiisliillen  they  were  very  large?— That  has  not 
wn  done  in  the  county  infirmary,  but  the  medical 
Xer  is  allowed  to  charge,  I think,  lees  to  patients. 

17477  That  he  can  send  his  private  patients  in,  you 

„ ' ;_Lx  think  people  who  are  able  to  pay  and  become 
inmates  of  these  hospitals,  I think  the  doctor  in  certain 

Cam78arfouf^e  not  sure  of  that?— We  have  not  yet 
Prised  a regular  system  for  the  management  of  the 
Kildare  Infirmary.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are 
aeneral  regulations  about  to  be  prepared,  and  we  are 
waiting  for  those  rather  than  start  on  an  isolated 
pvstem°  but  some  of  my  friends  who  attend  the  Kildare 
Infirmary  more  often  than  I do  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
whether  that  is  so  or  not ; my  opinion  is  that  it  is  so. 

17479.  Then  thev  virtually  would  be  his  private 
patients  ?— Yes  ; pay  to  the  committee  only  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  pay  the  medical  fees  to  him.  I may 
tell  you  we  have  had  in  contemplation  for  some  con- 
siderable time  this  question  of  making  a set  of  regula- 
tions for  the  Kildare  Infirmary,  but  for  the  reason  I 
tell  vou  it  has  not  been  carried  out. 

17480.  The  only  thing  we  have  not  touched  on  is,  I 
ti,ink  the  tramps  ? — With  reference  to  that,  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Council  were  that  there  should  be 
some  system  of  registration  for  tramps. 

17481.  Every  tramp  should  have  what  virtually 
would  be  a passport  ? — Yes  ; and  these  habitual  tramps 
would  be  known  persons,  to  whom  certain  special 
powers  could  be  applied  by  the  Guardians,  such  as  the 
power  of  detaining  them  for  a certain  period  when  they 
did  enter  the  workhouse,  and  obliging  them  to  work. 

17482.  One  Guardian  who  gave  evidence  suggested 
this  passport  system,  too,  with  the  further  detail  that 
a photograph  of  the  tramp  should  be  on  it? — That 
might  be  a useful  means  of  identification. 

17483.  If  he  were  not  a bona,  fide  traveller  in  search 
of  work  he  would  not  be  eligible  for  support  from  the 
poor  rate,  then  he  would  become  a person  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  police,  is  that  yoUr  view? — Our  view 


17484.  He  has  a passport,  we  will  say  ; that  passport 
an  ordinary  tramp  cannot  get,  and  if  a man  is  wan- 
dering Without  a passport  he  is  liable  to  arrest  by  the 
police? — That  was  not  the  idea  we  had.  The  idea  was 
that  by  means  of  this  registry  the  habitual  tramp 
should  be  a known  person,  and  when  a habitual  tramp 
presented  himself  at  the  workhouse,  the  Guardians 
would  have  power  to  detain  him  for  some  certain  period 
and  put  him  to  work. 

17485.  As  in  England — they  have  power  to  keep  him 
a certain  number  of  days,  increasing  according  to  the 
number  of  times  he  goes  there? — And  compel  him  to 
work ; that  would  prevent  many  from  applying  at  all, 
and  those  who  did  apply  and  entered  the  workhouse,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  getting  them  hack  to  work  again. 

17486.  You  would  not  go  as  far  as  this  witness  to 
whom  I alluded,  who  said  that  if  they  had  not  their 
passport  they  would  be  about  without  lawful  reason, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  police,  and  either  put 
into  prison  or  a labour  colony  ? — That  was  a different 
idea  to  the  one  which  onr  Council  had,  but  if- there 
were  labour  colonies  established  that  would  be  working 
out  the  same  idea  in  another  way — that  there  would  be 
power  not  merely  to  detain  him  in  the  workhouse  and 
compel  him  to  work,  but  to  send  him  to  some  place — a 
labour  colony,  such  as  you  suggest — where  he  would  be 
compelled  to  work. 

17487.  The  idea  that  seems  to  prompt  the  foundation 
of  these  labour  colonies  seems  to  be  that  no  people 
should  be  allowed  to  go  strolling  at  large,  levying  con- 
tributions, but  if  they  .say  they  cannot  get  work  they 
should  be  put  where  they  can  get  work,  and  be  made  to 
work,  and  these  institutions  made,  as  far  as  can  be, 
self-supporting? — I would  be  thoroughly  in  favour  of 
that.  It  would  be  producing  the  same  thing  by  even 
a better  means,  because  the  casual  work  they  would  be 
put  to  in  the  workhouse  might  not  be  as  good  as  the 
organised  work  in  the  labour  colony.  I don’t  know 
where  you  propose  to  establish  these  labour  colonies. 

17488.  The  thing  is  quite  in  the  air : there  are  two 
or  three  Bills  on  the  subject  before  Parliament  at  pre- 
sent?— But  in  the  meantime  the  power  to  detain  and 
make  them  work  in  the  workhouse  might  be  effectual 
while  you  were  waiting  for  the  establishment  of  labour 

colonies. 


17489.  Are  you  in  a position  to  speak  on  any  of  the 
medical  questions — the  internal  management  of  hos- 
pitals, and  the  separation  of  consumptive  patients? — 


6!)3 


No,  sir ; of  course  every  one  has  agreed  that  consump-  1 x DO-1. 

tive  patients  ought  to  be  separated,  but  I don’t  think  it  

would  be  practicable  to  establish  consumptive  hospitals  Mr.  Stepheu  J 
in  each  county  ; they  should  be  central  ones  for  certain  Brown, 
districts. 

17490.  According  to  the  number  of  people  who  would 
be  likely  to  go? — I am  not  very  much  in  favour  of  joint 
boards  from  my  experience  of  them,  but  still  in  that 
case  I think  it  would  be  hardly  practicable  to  establish 
consumptive  hospitals  for  each  county,  at  first  at  all 
events. 

17491.  Was  this  meeting  at  which  these  questions 
were  discussed  summoned  on  due  notice  that  this  parti- 
cular question  was  to  come  up  ? — It  was,  and  copies  of 
the  queries  were  sent  to  each  member  of  it. 

17492.  Amongst  the  members  of  the  Council  were 
there  any  members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — 

Thera  were. 

17493.  Were  there  many  of  that  type  on  the  Council, 
men  of  experience  in  the  work  ? — There  were  some  re- 
presentatives of  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

17494.  Anyhow  the  result  you  came  to  was  that  you 
could  not  do  without  any  workhouse  in  the  county  ? — 

That-  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 

17495.  And  you  think  at  the  same  time  that  the  hos- 
pital and  workhouse  should  be  separate  ? — Yes. 

17496.  To  carry  out  that  view,  would  it  mean  the 
establishment  of  more  institutions  instead  of  getting 
rid  of  some  that  exist? — It  would,  that  is  if  the  hos- 
pitals are  absolutely  separate ; but  although  we  were 
in  favour,  if  possible,  of  having  them  separate  build- 
ings, that  was  not  made  a sine  qua  non . — that  the  man- 
agement of  them  should  be  separate  is  what  we  con- 
sidered essential,  the  management  of  the  hospitals  and 
of  the  unions,  with,  if  possible,-  the  buildings  separate. 

17497.  But  anyhow  you  did  think  it  would  be  well 
to  separate  the  sick  from  the  ordinary  pauper? — Yes, 
certainly. 

17498.  In  this  county  I see  by  the  latest  return  that 
the  number  classified  as  aged  and  infirm  was  something 
under  300.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  up 
three  institutions  in  a county  fox  such  a number  as 
that  ? — If  a system  of  classification  was  carried  out  by 
which  the  aged  and  infirm  would  be  put  into  one  place, 
and  another  class  kept  in  other  institutions,  300  would 
apparently  be  a sufficient  number  to  keep  up  one  in- 
stitution. 

17499.  You  are  quite  of  opinion  that  the  children 
should  be  boarded  out  where  it  could  possibly  be  done  ? 

—Yes. 

17500.  And  in  regard  to  those  who  would  be  tempo- 
rarily taken  from  their  parents,  it  was  suggested  that 
they  could  he  sent  to  an  industrial  home.  Do  yon  not 
think  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  Guardians  power  to 
have  certified  homes  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  those 
children  could  be  retained  temporarily? — You  mean 
private  dwellings. 

17501.  Private  dwellings  kept  by  people  of  good  char- 
acter, who  would  be  certified  as  proper  persons  to  keep 
those  children  until  a fixed  residence  was  obtained  for 
them? — The  suggestion  about  sending  them  to  indus- 
trial schools  was  not  made  by  our  Council.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  chairman  and  assented  to  by  me,  the  plan 
of  sending  them  to  separate  homes  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Council.  I am  not  in 
favour  of  institutional  life  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  it. 

17502.  Your  Council  seem  to  have  decided  that  they 
preferred  to  enlarge  the  area  of  union  rating  to  county 
rating  in  regard  to  all  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — That  was 
one  of  our  suggestions. 

17503.  Any  reasons  given  for  that? — I don’t  think 
there  were  any  reasons  set  out  in  the  memorandum. _ 

17504.  Our  experience  so  far  is  that  when  you  widen 
the  area  you  lessen  inspection  and  increase  the  cost. 

We  found  that  amongst  our  inquiries,  especially  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  that  the  larger  the  area  the  less  care- 
ful the  management,  and  consequently  the  greater  the 
cost.  Did  that  idea  occur  to  the  Council  at  all  when 
considering  this  matter  ? — No,  sir ; the  idea  was  in- 
volved in  toe  question  of  classifying  toe  inmates  in  the 
different  institutions.  If  different  institutions-  were 
used  for  toe  purpose  of  classification  it  almost  neces- 
sarily involved  the  question  of  county  rating  as  opposed 
to  union  rating. 

17505.  Could  not  toe  Guardians  of  the  different 
unions  have  power  to  pay  for  toe  keep  of  their  inmates 
in  this  central  institution  without  infringing  at  all 
upon  the  present  management? — It  might  be  done  in 
that  way,  but  I don’t  see  how  that  would  work  very 
well.  If  the  three  workhouses  that  exist  in  toe  county 
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MaV  3,  1904.  were  used  for  tlie  classification  of  inmates  for  the  needs 

Mr  atTiThfin  t the  °?-tire  ?ount^’  ifc  would  appear  to  us  to  involve 
Mr.btephen  J.  the  question  of  county  charges. 

rown.  17506.  In  what  way  ? — In  the  first  place  those  three 

workhouses  should  be  under  common  management,  if 
they  are  to  be  used  interchangeably,  so  to  speak.  If  all 
the  paupers  of  one  class  from  the  entire  county  are  to 
be  sent  to  one  place  and  all  of  another  class  to  another 
place,  I don’t  see  how  you  could  work  it  out  except 
under  common  management. 

17607.  Could  not  the  accounts  of  the  institutions  be 
kept  and  the  cost  per  caput  of  the  inmates  found  out, 
and  then  the  Guardians  of  the  different  unions  be  asked 
to  contribute  their  share? — it  could  be  done  that  way, 
but  you  would  lose  the  benefit  of  amalgamation.  If 
they  were  all  under  one  Board  there  would  be  a great 
saving  of  the  cost  in  getting  supplies. 

17608.  The  central  institution  would  be  all  under  one 
management.  The  only  other  institutions  you  would 
have  would  be  the  infirmaries,  where  they  are  at  pre- 
sent 1—1  don’t  think  it  would  quite  work  out  that  way. 

17509.  It  seems  to  me  that  according  to  the  number 
of  aged  and  infirm,  those  people  who  are  entitled  to 
support  out  of  the  public  funds,  only  amounting  to 
300,  one  house  ought  to  fully  supply  the  wants  of  those 
OUO  people?— But  there  are  other  inmates  of  the  work- 
house  besides  the  aged  and  infirm;  would  they  not 
remain  in  in  other  institutions? 

17510.  I thought  the  idea  was  that  the  children 
should  be  boarded  out  and  not  allowed  into  the  work- 
house  at  all,  and  I thought  the  lunatics  should  be  sent 
either  to  an  auxiliary  asylum  or  to  an  asylum  ?— But 
there  would  remain  other  classes  besides  the  aged  and 
infirm,  I think. 

176*1-  What  other  classes  would  you  have  ?— There 
are  able-boaied  paupers,  and  I suppose  those  women 
4 ™ temporarily,  and  other  temporary  inmates. 

17512.  The  headings  are  sick,  aged  and  infirm, 
mothers  having  infants,  children,  lunatics,  idiots, 
casuals  or  tramps,  and  all  other  classes,  and  the 
all  other  classes  are  practically  the  able-bodied,  and 
they  would  come  largely  under  the  heading  of  ins-and- 
outs — people  who  are  eligible  subjects  for  labour  colo- 
nies  or  such  institutions  f— There  are  a number  of  able- 
bodied  inmates  in  the  workhouse. 

WS-J-3-  There  are  not  4,000  in  all  Ireland  out  of 
40,000— not  one-tenth— and  a great  many  of  those  are 
poor  girls  who  have  gone  wrong  and  remain  in  their  old 
age  in  the  workhouse  ?— I have  no  notion  as  to  the  num- 
bers that  would  remain  after  you  took  away  what  are 
classed  as  aged  and  infirm. 

17514.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  number,  according  to 
the  last  Census  before  us,  was — sick  317,  aged  and  in- 
firm 294,  mothers  6,  children  59,  lunatics  41,  total  in 
the  county.  773  of  all  classes  7—1  did  not  hear  those 
"who  are  able-bodied. 

Chairman.— Twenty- two  at  Athv,  six  at  Celbridge, 
and  three  at  Naas. 

17615.  Mr.  Murnagitan.— They  are  included  in  the 
"total  of  773? — Certainly,  if  you  take  away  the  sick, 
and  aged  and  infirm,  there  is  very  little  left. 

17516.  In  regard  to  the  area  of  management,  that 
seems  to  be  a subject  to  which  the  Council  has  given 
considerable  consideration.  Have  they  any  reason  for 
suggesting  that  the  management  should  be  taken  from 
the  Board  of  Guardians  ?—  'XT-  ’ 
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Board  of  Guardians  ?— No,  they  did  not  suggest 

17617.  Tour  recommendation  was  that  it  should  be 
by  a county  committee  ?-No,  that  is  with  regard  to 
hospitals  only.  Our  idea  was  that  the  hospitals  should 
be  placed  under  a common  system.  The  present  system 
is  altogether  anomalous  ; the  idea  of  the  whole  county 
paying  for  one  institution,  which  only  serves  a limited 
ar^'  as  wg • « also  paying  for  its  own  institutions. 

17518.  That  only  applies  to  the  county  infirmary?— 
It  applies  only  to  the  county  infirmary.  1 

, fj5!9;  Jvtt814  the  ®ak?  doing  that,  would  you 
take  the  whole  thing  out  of  the  management  of  the  pre- 
sent men  who  have  been  doing  the  work.  Is  thereto 
other  way  of  balancing  the  matter  ? — I don’t  think  the 
present  system  has  been  altogether  satisfactory"  There 
“ <»- 


17521.  When  a suggestion  of  that  kind  is  madP  u 
public  man  it  ought  to  be  backed  up  by  some Vy  a 
evidence.  Your  recommendation  is  that  this  wortJ 
the  management  of  the  Poor  Law  system  shnnM  i 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guardians,  and  ^ 
a committee  appointed  by  the  County  CouncilVfv.  ° 
that  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  ' 16S’ 
17522  Was  anything  said  at  the  motile.  „ . 
reason  for  such  a recommendation  ?— I have  i 
stated  that  I have  myself  no  intimate  knowledge  J)t7 
management  either  of  unions  or  union  infirmaries  w 
personally  speaking  from  myself,  and  without  reflerti™ 
upon  any  particular  institution,  I have  been  given  £ 
understand  that  the  management  of  the  union  hospital 
factory*”  GuardianS  has  been  111  man7  cases  not  safe 
17523.  Could  you  give  particulars  in  any  wav 
cause  as  far  as  I know  I have  visited  every  hospital  and 
infirmary  in  this  county  ?— I did  not  make  any  refill 
tion  upon  this  county  at  all.  I am  speaking  of  the 
management  of  hospitals  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
17624.  I naturally  thought  you  were  speaking  about 
the  hospitals  of  the  county  you  live  in.  I have  visited 
the  workhouse  infirmaries  of  twenty-one  counties  in  fe 
land,  and  I must  say  they  seem  to  me  fairly  well  con 
ducted,  and  some  extremely  well?— I have  read  some 
reports  by  medical  authorities  from  which  the  opposite 
conclusion  might  be  drawn.  " 

17525.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  support  your 
suggestion  upon  that  the  management  should  be  trans 
ferred  from  the  Guardians  to  a committee  appointed 
by  the  County  Council  ?— It  is  not  based  upon  the 
management  of  any  of  the  union  hospitals  in  this 
county.  Any  change  that  is  advocated  is  not  confined 
to  this  country  alone,  but  is  for  the  whole  of  Ireland 
17526.  Had  that  the  general  support  of  your  Council  i 
—It  had ; not  of  the  Council,  but  of  the  committee 
specially  appointed. 

• 17527'  0f  how  many  members  did  the  committee  con- 
sist ? — Some  seven  or  eight. 

17528.  Have  you  many  tramps  in  this  county?—! 
have  already  stated  I have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  internal  workings  of  unions.  I have  never  been  a 
member  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  these  questions 
will  be  fully  answered  for  you  by  gentlemen  who  have 
more  intimate  knowledge  than  I have.  But  I may  sav 
that  at  times  there  is  a very  considerable  inroad  of 
tramps. 

17529.  Chairman. — I suppose  last  week  you  had  a 
few  ?— Last  week,  and  on  occasions  of  that  kind,  we  are 
very  freely  visited  by  them. 

. ^7530.  Dr.  Bigger. — Was  the  committee  that  con- 
sidered all  these  questions  a representative  committee  of 
the  County  Council  ?— It  was  ; it  was  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, a standing  committee  ; it  was  referred  to  them. 

17531.  Was  it  a full  meeting  of  the  committee? — It 
was  not  a very  large  committee,  only  four  or  five  mem- 
bers present. 

17532.  W as  it  a unanimous  decision  they  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  putting  the  hospitals  on  a county  basis  ? 
— It  was. 

17633.  Chairman. — Did  their  report  come  before 
the  Council  afterwards  ? — It  did  not  come  before  the 
Council  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned. 

_ 17534.  Dr.  Bigger. — Will  it  come  before  the  Coun- 
cd ' — If  _ it  can  be  found.  If  the  Commissioners 
thought  it  desirable  we  might  go  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion  again,  but  we  have  gone  into  it  very  fully  and 
carefully. 

17535.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Was  Mr.  Minch  present  ? 
— He  was. 

17536.  Dr.  Bigger. — Regarding  the  cottage  hospital, 
is  it  supported  entirely  by  fee  subscribers  ?— It  is. 

17537.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  fee  members  of 
the  _ Hunt  here  ? — F think  not.  It  was  established 
originally  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Drogheda. 
There  was  a subscription,  which  supplied  the  capital 
funds,  and  then  it  is  maintained  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions since  then. 

17538.  I thought  perhaps  it  was  maintained  largely 
for  the  treatment  of  servants  of  the  huflt? — I think 
not.  It  is  called  the  Drogheda  Memorial  Hospital, 
and  was  established  by  public  subscriptions  in  memory 
of  Lord  Drogheda. 

17539.  Is  it  a small  hospital  7 — I think  there  are  only 
about  eight  or  ten  beds  in  it  altogether. 
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Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  h.m.l.,  j.p,,  examined. 


17540  Chairman.— Are  you  a member  of  the  County 

flnnncil? No,  I am  not.  I was  formerly  Chairman 

f the  Celbridge  Union,  and  I was  an  elected  Guardian 
,0here  for  about  forty  years. 

17641-  And  you  are  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  ? 
— Tea. 

"”17542.  You  have  seen  these  queries  ? — Yes. 

17543  Is  there  any  subject  in  particular  that  you 
would  like  to  express  your  views  on?— Well  I came 
here  chiefly  to  say  how  very  desirable  it  would  be  to 
have  Celbridge  Workhouse  and  all  workhouses  more  or 
less  as  district  hospitals.  We  worked  for  years  at  Cel- 
ine and  our  whole  object  was  to  make  it  into  a dis- 
trict hospital— to  get  people  of  all  classes  and  ranks 
into  it— and  with  great  success.  I may  just  give  an 
instance  that  when  we  found  that  the  vehicle  for  taking 
oeople  into  the  workhouse  was  a sort  of  coffin  on  wheels, 
JT g0t  a cab  and  did  not  put  "Celbridge  Workhouse”  on 
it  but  “ Celbridge  Infirmary.”  That  was  our  policy.t 
and  when  the  Local  Government  Act  passed  I wrote  to 
the  late  chairman  asking  him  to  induce  the  Board  to 
come  under  the  Act,  and  make  the  workhouse  into  a 
district  hospital.  . „ _ ... 

17544.  They  did  take  some  steps? — He  promised  he 
would,  but  I never  heard  what  they  did. 

17545.  Some  steps  were  taken,  but  some  difficulties 
arose  ?_And  my  object  in  coming  here  to  the  Commis- 
sion was  this,  that  living  in  the  country  and  in  that 
union  for  years,  I look  upon  it  that  it  would  be  disas- 
trous to  do  away  w.ith  Celbridge  Workhouse,  because  it 
really  is  at  present  a district  hospital,  and  used  by  a 
great  number  of  the  better  class  people,  and  they  have 
confidence  in  it.  .... 

17546.  You  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sick  / 
—Entirely  for  the  sick. 

17547.  Not  as  regards  what  you  might  call  _ able- 
bodied  ?— There  were  no  able-bodied  people  at  all  in  the 
workhouse;  in  fact  we  had  a difficulty  in  getting 
women.  We  had  to  pay  for  women  to  do  the  work. 
We  improved  the  hospital,  and  I speak,  I am  certain, 
for  all  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  from  one  end  of 
the  union  to  the  other,  that  they  would  look  on  it 
almost  as  a disaster  if  the  workhouse  was  done  away 
with,  because  it  would  be  practically  doing  away  with 
the  hospital.  What  I would  point  out  to  the  Commis- 
sioners is  this,  that  the  County  Council,  and  I think 
the  County  Council  in  Kildare,  as  far  as  I know,  arc 
a very  economic  body,  they  certainly  don’t  wish  to  in- 
crease rates,  that  they  elected  as  soon  as  they  were 
appointed  that  there  was  not  sufficient  hospital  accom- 
modation in  the  county,  in  Naas,  Athy,  and  Celbridge, 
although  the  hospitals  there  had  been  greatly  improved, 
and  they  made  a fourth  hospital  at  Kildare ; they  re- 
opened the  infirmary  there.  In  doing  away  with  Cel- 
bridge Workhouse  it  would  be  doing  away  with  a dis- 
trict hospital. 

17548.  It  never  has  been  suggested  that  there  should 
not  be  a hospital  at  Celbridge.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  able-bodied  could  be  removed  to  other  centres, 
so  that  the  entire  of  the  building  could  be  used  for  the 
sick?— That  would  be  nil ; in  my  day  there  were  no 
able-bodied  at  all.  , . 

17549.  What  would  you  do  about  the  aged  and  in- 
firm ?— I would  leave  them  there. 

17550.  You  have  in  the  hospital  about  seventy 
patients  ?— Yes. 


17551.  And  then  yon  have  among  the  aged  and  infirm 
people  who  are  able  to  be  up  and  to  be  about — you  have 
about  eighty  of  these  ? — Yes. 

17552.  You  would  leave  these  there,  too? — I would. 

I am  looking  to  the  future.  I don’t  look  for  the  pre- 
sent. I am  of  opinion  that  in  years  to  come  our  popu- 
lation may  increase.  I hope  it  won’t  go  on  decreasing. 
The  country  is  more  or  less  going  back  now  because 
people  cannot  get  workmen.  I believe  that  applies  to 
a great  many  parts  of  Ireland,  but  I look  for  the  time 
when  corn  may  not  remain  as  it  is  now.  When  it  gets 
a better  price  there  will  be  more  tillage,  and  the  popula- 
tion may  increase  when  the  people  are  better  housed, 
and  therefore  the  Commissioners  ought  not  to  act  on 
the  belief  that  our  population  will  go  on  decreasing.  I 
look  forward  to  better  times,  particularly  when  the 
people  become  peasant  proprietors,  that  the  population, 

I hope,  will  perhaps  increase.  Our  policy  at  Celbridge 
during  the  forty  years  I was  there  was  to  do  all  we 
possibly  could  to  make  the  workhouse  into  a district 
hospital  solely,  and  to  do  all  we  could  for  the  poor,  and 
in  doing  that  I am  satisfied  we  were  doing  good  to  the 
ratepayers,  because  when  the  hospital  was  going  the 
shorter  time  the  patients  were  in  and  on  the  rates. 

17553.  The  aged  and  infirm  are  there  practically  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  hos- 
pital patients  ? — Yes  ; I would  leave  them  there. 

17554.  But  they  are  not  sick  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

17555.  Why  would  you  leave  them  there? — There 
would  be  a staff  there. 

17556.  A different  staff  altogether  ? — Of  course,  I did 
not  care  so  much  if  they  were  removed  as  long  as  the 
hospital  remained. 

17557.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  see  no  objec- 
tion, if  the  hospital  remained,  to  have  the  able-bodied 
removed  to  some  other  place  ? — No,  except  this,  that  a 
great  many  relations  go  and  see  them.  I was  always 
myself  personally  a great  advocate  of  outdoor  relief, 
and  the  Board  in  my  days  were  of  the  same  view,  but 
then  we  looked  very  carefully  after  the  people  outside. 

17558.  Do  you  not  think  it  rather  a gloomy  existence 
for  these  old  people  to  be  kept  in  the  house  during  the 
day  penned  up  without  any  exercise  or  fresh  air,  or 
occupation,  nothing  to  shorten  the  day.  Would  they 
not  be  better  removed  to  some  place  where  they  could 
be  classified  and  occupied  ?— Certainly,  if  you  could 
do  that. 

17559.  If  that  could  be  done  you  think  it  would 
be  an  improvement? — Yes,  except  that  their  relations 
could  not  go  and  see  them.  . 

17560.  Have  the  old  and  infirm  any  visitors  ?— Oh, 
they  certainly  go  and  see  the  sick  in  hospital. 

17561.  They  go  and  see  the  sick  very  frequently,  but 
as  regards  the  chronic  cases,  they  have  very  few  visi- 
tors ? — I think  the  old  people  have  not.  I will  just  give 
the  Commissioners  one  instance  of  the  use  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  wife  of  a man  in  my  employment,  with 
four  or  five  children,  went  there,  and  I thought  it  was 
a hard  thing  that  the  poor  thing  should  die  in  hospital 
away  from  her  children  and  family,  and  I went  to  see 
her,  and  told  her  I would  try  and  get  her  a nurse,  but 
she  preferred,  although  greatly  attached  to  her  chil- 
dren, to  remain  and  die  in  the  Celbridge  Infirmary  Hos- 
pitaL  I don’t  think  a greater  compliment  could  be- 
paid  to  the  management  of  the  Guardians  than  that » 
she  died  there. 


Mr.  James  Sunderland  examined. 


17662.  Chairman.— You  are  also  a member  of  the 
County  Council  ? — Yes.  , , 

17563.  And  you  are,  as  we  know,  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  County  Kildare  Infirmary?  xes. 

17564.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  this  morning.  I don  t know  whether 
you  would  care  to  go  in  detail  through  the  various 
questions,  or  whether  there  is  anything  you  wouldliKe 
to  take  up  specially  out  of  what  has  been  said  .—Well, 
I had  not  the  privilege  of  being  a member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  so  therefore  I was  not  at  their  meetings ; 
nor  did  I see  the  questions  answered  ,.  „ 

17565.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  V 
— Yes,  Athy. 

17566.  You  remember  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brown  on 
the  question  of  the  hospitals.  How  far  would  you  agree 
that  they  should  be.  under  county  management  or_umon 
management  ?— I think  I would  prefer,  them  under  tne 
Guardians,  that  is  in  the  different  divisions. 


17567.  At  Athy,  for  instance?— Under  the  Athy 
Board  of  Guardians. 

17568.  And  Naas  ?— Under  the  Naas  Board  of  Guar- 

dl  17569.  And  Celbridge  the  same  way.  Then  the 
county  infirmary.  What  would  you  do  as  regards 
that?— I would  have  it  under  the  same  management  as 
it  is,  appointed  by  the  County  Council ; but  as  regards 
the  Kildare  Infirmary,  it  serves  a larger  area  than  five 
miles.  ' • ' 

17570.  From  what  distance  do  yonr  patients  come?— 
The  principal  come  from  five  miles,  but  they  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  county. 

17571  Do  you  ever  get  them  from  Celbridge  ? — The 
north  Dart  of  the  county  don’t  send, so  much ; they  are 
nearer  'Dublin,  and  send  their  patients  there.  - 
17572.  And  they  have  a good  operating-room  m Cel- 
bridge, and  good  facilities  for  operations  there,  so  there 
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3fay  8 1904.  no  reason  why  they  should  come  south ; but  do  you 
— ' get  patients  from  the  south  of  the  county  ? — Yes,  from 

Mr.  James  Athy  and  Monasterevan. 

Sunderland.  17573.  Castledermot  ? — Yes  ; they  take  a good  deal  of 
patients  from  the  Athy  Union,  from  Monasterevan. 

17574.  Would  you  get  them  from  Castledermot  oft 
the  railway  line  ? — Very  seldom. 

17575.  Did  you  ever  get  a patient  there?— Not  to  my 
knowledge.  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  that  Bal- 
tinglass  No.  3 should  be  added  to  the  Athy  Union,  be- 
cause it  is  more  convenient  for  the  patients  there.  It 
is  very  hard  for  patients  to  have  to  go  five  or  six  miles 
for  a dispensary  doctor  when  there  is  one  in  the  town 
where  they  live.  One  side  of  the  town  of  Castledermot 
is  in  Baltinglass  and  the  other  side  of  the  street  ir 
Athy  ; and  I also  agree  with  him  that  Edenderry  should 
be  added  to  Celbridge. 

17576.  Would  you  like  the  whole  county  to  be  self- 
contained  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — Yes. 

17577.  As  regards  the  conversation  this  morning 
about  girls  who  go  into  the  workhouse  to  have  illegiti- 
mate children,  what  would  you  think  about  that  ? — I 
think  there  should  be  a home  for  these  people  to  go  into. 

17578.  Would  you  retain  the  workhouse  for  them  still, 
or  would  you  rather  send  them  to  a refuge  under  reli- 
gious management? — Yes,  under  religious  management 
somewhere,  and  then  board  out  the  child  and  let  her 
go  back  to  service  and  pay  for  the  boarding  out  of  the 
child.  I think  that  would  be  better. 

17579.  As  regards  the  children  in  workhouses,  are 
you  in  favour  of  having  them  boarded  out  altogether  ? — 
I would  have  them  boarded  out  altogether,  with  pr 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

17580.  And  you  would  have  legislation  to  enable  that 
to  be  done  with  lunatics,  and  idiots,  and  epileptics  ? — 
I would  have  them  removed  to  an  asylum. 

17581.  Then  the  other  main  class  that  you  have  in 
workhouses  would  be  the  aged  and  infirm — what  would 

rou  do  as  regards  them  ? — I would  board  them  out  as 
ar  as  possible. 

17582.  That  would  be  outdoor  relief  practically? — 
Yes,  or  a place  for  them  separately. 

17583.  One  workhouse  set  apart  for  them,  you  don't 
see  any  objection  to  that?— I don’t  see  any  objection  to 
that. 

17584.  Casuals  and  tramps,  what  would  you  do  with 
them  ? — I think  the  Guardians  should  be  empowered  to 
retain  them  for  a certain  period,  say  three  days,  or 
longer. 

17585.  As  in  England  ; there  is  power  given  recently 
to  Guardians  in  England  to  retain  them.  You  would 
approve  of  that  power  ? — I would  approve  of  that,  and 
that  they  be  empowered  to  prosecute  them,  and  that 
they  have  to  do  certain  work,  and  if  they  did  not  do 
that  I would  prosecute  them. 

17586.  Have  you  heard  at  all  of  this  new  idea  of 
labour  colonies.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a big  farm 
should  be  taken — two  or  three  for  the  country, or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  that  these  tramps,  and  people 
who  are  hopping  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  unprofit- 
able labourers,  raising  families  and  propagating  pauper 
children  after  them,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  these  institutions  under  the  name  of 
labour  colonies,  and  detained  there  under  a magistrate’s 
warrant  as  long  as  was  thought  necessary  ?— I certainly 
would  approve  of  that. 

17587.  Do  you  see  many  of  that  class  strolling 
through  the  country  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a regular  stream 
of  them  coming  along  the  roads  from  one  union  to 
another. 

17588.  Are  there  many,  as  far  as  your  observations 
•go,  that  are  going  through  the  country  with  carts  and 
things  that  don’t  go  near  workhouses,  and  manage  to 
camp  out?— Very  few. 

17589.  Up  at  Edenderry  we  got  evidence  that  there 
were  great  numbers  of  them  going  through  that  part  of 
the  country  on  their  circuit  with  their  carts  and  never 
going  into  workhouses  ?— They  are  not  in  our  part  of 
the  country. 

17590.  And  they  consider  them  a most  objectionable 
class?— I think  the  tramps  are  the  most  objectionable. 

17591.  If  all  those  classes  were  dealt  with  in  the  way 
you  now  express  your  approval  of,  practically  no  one 
would  remain  in  the  workhouse  but  the  sick,  if  they 
would  become  district  hospitals,  and  that  you  approve 
of  ?— I approve  of  that. 

17592.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— Do  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  take  out  the  aged  and  infirm  from  these  in- 
stitutions they  are  in  at  present  and  put  them  in  some 


place  where  they  would  have  some  recreation 
pation  ? — I think  it  would.  I think  it  would  be  wi^" 


17593.  It  would  lighten  the  monotony  and  c 
•an  interest  in  life  if  they  had  exercise  anc 
tion? — I would  approve  of  that. 


Te  them 
occupa- 


17594.  Seeing  that  there  are  only  about  300  ,~i 
and  infirm  in  the  county,  would  you  not  think  one 
institution  m Kildare  for  that  particular  class  alone 
would  be  enough? — I would.  e 

17595.  Supposing  there  is  another  way  of  providing 
for  them,  and  that  infirmaries  are  kept  where  they  art 
at  present  and  improved,  do  you  think  that  would 
an  improvement? — I think  it  would.  e 

i76S6  Dr.  Biggeb.  Did  you  consider  Ike  question 
of  the  tramps  and  consumptive  patients?— I did  at 
least  in  my  own  mind,  and  I believe  there  is  a great 
patients  ll0spital  in  this  countJ  for  consumptive 

17597.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  many  consumptive 
patients  ? — I believe  there  are  a good  many. 

17598.  Have  you  thought  out  how  the  hospital  might 
be  provided,  and  under  what  management  it  should  be 
placed  ? — I think  it  should  be  helped  by  the  State  and 
I think  it  should  be  under  the  management  of  a’com- 
mittee  appointed  by  the  County  Council— a representa- 
tive body. 

17599.  Where  would  the  rate  be  raised,  would  it  be  a 
county  rate  ?— It  should  be  a county  rate,  but  I believe 
the  State  should  help  in  the  matter. 

17600.  As  far  as  being  a county  rate,  it  would  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  county  infirmary  ?— Yes. 

17601.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  all  the  hospitals 
on  the  same  footing?— I think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  county  infirmary  and  the  consumptives  on  the 
county,  because  it  would  be  the  only  one  for  the  corfity 
and  would  serve  the  whole  county. 

17602.  How  is  the  county  infirmary  managed?— By 
a county  committee  appointed  by  the  County  ConnciL 

17603.  Are  there  many  local  members  upon  it?— 
There  aie  a good  many. 

17604.  And  they  take  a keen  interest  in  it? — They  do. 

17605.  Supposing  the  other  hospitals  were  on  the 
same  basis,  with  local  committees  for  supervision,  and 
looking  after  details  ?— I would  imagine  they  are  under 
local  committees  when  they  are  under  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

17606.  But  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  rate  on  a 
more  equitable  basis?— But  you  see  the  hospital  at 
Athy  serves  only  for  Athy,  whereas  the  county  infir- 
mary serves  for  the  whole  county. 

17607.  Are  there  not  operations  performed  in  the 
Athy  hospital,  and  in  Naas,  and  in  Celbridge? — There 
are  some  slight  operations. 

17608.  _ I think  there  are  large  numbers  ; for  instance, 
in  Celbridge  there  is  a very  good  operating  room,  just 
as  good  as  you  have  in  the  county  infirmary. 

Chairman. — In  fact  they  have  spent  some  money  on 
the  Celbridge  operating  room. 

17609.  Dr.  Bigger. — And  all  the  cases  requiring 
operations  from  the  neighbourhood  are  treated  there 
and  borne  by  the  local  rate  ? — In  other  hospitals  it  is 
borne  by  the  local  rate. 

17610.  Kildare  Infirmary  is  kept  up  at  the  expense 
of  Celbridge  and  Naas — is  that  correct  ? — Oh,  yes ; but 
then  Naas  and  Celbridge  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
their  patients  there. 

17611.  If  they  don’t  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege ? — They  can  do  it ; perhaps  they  prefer  sending 
them  to  Dublin. 

17612.  You  think  because  they  have  the  privilege, 
although  they  don’t  use  it,  it  is  all  right?—1 They  have 
the  privilege. 

17613.  Would  it  not  be  economical  to  have  all  the 
hospitals  on  one  basis  so  that  nurses  could  be  changed 
from  one  institution  to  another.  You  did  not  think 
of  that? — I did  not  consider  that. 

17614.  Would  that  alter  your  opinion  in  any  way  if 
you  saw  there  was  some  economy  "in  it  ?— If  there  was 
economy  in  it. 

17615.  And  also  putting  the  hospitals  on  one  uni- 
form basis.  Would  not  that  be  an  advantage,  and 
making  it  a county  rate  with  local  committees,  the 
county  hospital  out  of  the  rate,  and  the  county  sana- 
torium out  of  the  rate,  and  these  district  hospitals  out 
of  the  rate  ? — I believe  myself  it  would  be  more  econo- 
mical to  have  it  a district. 

17616.  Why  ? — I think  the  people  would  try  and  keep 
down  their  rates  in  their  own  district. 

17617.  Why  not  then  have  the  county  on  the  district 
rating? — That  is  the  county  infirmary? 
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17618.  No,  the  county  rate.  You  have  a county 
rate  for  other  purposes.  The  same  thing  ought  to 
apply  one  case  as  *n  Mother  ? — I think  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  have  it  on  the  whole  district  rating. 

17619.  Not  always ; it  is  not  always  an  advantage  to 
have  a hospital  worked  on  too  narrow  lines? — No. 
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17620.  However,  as  far  as  the  County  Infirmary  is 
concerned  and  the  County  Sanatorium  you  would  have 
them  county  charges  ? — On  the  county  rates  ; and  as 
regards  a place  for  the  sanatorium,  I would  suggest  the 
Ourragh — fine  fresh  air  and  a good  dry  soil. 


Mr.  N.  J.  Synstoit, 

■Well,  in  answer  to  these  queries,  I prepared  a short 
statement.  I did  not  follow  exactly  the  order  of  the 
queries,  but  I prepared  a short  answer,  I think,  deal- 
ing with  all  the  points,  and  submitted  it  to  our  board, 
and  they  agreed  with  them  and  suggested  some  altera- 
tions, 

17621.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  Naas  Board? — The 
Naas  Board  of  Guardians  (No.  1),  which  includes 
part  of  the  County  Wicklow.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a 
summary.  The  first  question  is  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation. I don’t  think,  really,  that  question  arises 
at  all.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  demand  for  it  or 
that  it  has  ever  been  suggested  in  this  county  until  this 
Commission  was  appointed.  I don’t  think  it  arises 
unless  it  is  deemed  advisable  in  some  way  to  join 
some  portion  of  the  Celbridge  Union  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Unions  of  Dublin  and  Meatk  That  I am  not 
in  a position  to  go  into  at  all ; but  as  for  amal- 
gamation, what  seems  to  be  forgotten  is  that  to  make  a 
sick  person  or  aged  and  infirm  persons  travel  a greater 
distance  than  they  now  have  to  travel  to  get  relief  is  a 
virtual  denial  of  relief,  and  if  they  mustjjet  relief  that 
must  infallibly  increase  the  outdoor  relief,  to  which  our 
board  have  the  strongest  objection  on  account  of  its 
abuse,  and  therefore  to  speak  of  amalgamation  as  if 
dealing  merely  with  figures  and  not  to  think  of  dis- 
tances is  not  to  deal  with  realities.  In  parts  of  our 
anion,  in  the  County  Wicklow,  they  have  to  come 
from  five  miles  the  other  side  of  Blessington.  To  tell  a 
person,  who  is  aged  or  infirm  or  sick  that  he  will  have 
to  go  to  Celbridge  to  get  cured  is  a denial  of  relief  to 
the  very  persons  who  ought  to  have  it  at  their  hands, 
and  that,  I think,  settles  the  question  of  amalgamation. 

17622.  It  never  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the 
number  of  hospitals  should  be  reduced  in  Ireland? — 
No ; but  I have  heard  the  suggestion  since  I have 
been  in  the  room,  and  I have  followed  the  questions 
and  the  answers  given  to  this  Commission  in  other 
places,  and  in  every  union  the  question  of  amalgamation 
or  abolition  of  workhouses  has  been  suggested. 

17623.  Of  workhouses  as  workhouses  ? — Very  well, 
but  that  involves  the  suggestion  that  the  aged  and 
infirm  in  each  district  should  have  a further  distance 
to  go. 

17624.  Yes,  it  does? — Very  well,  I shall  wait  until 
some  witness  here  comes  and  proves  that  in  this  county 
any  union  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  be  a very  great 
inconvenience,  and,  in  fact,  a denial  of  relief,  to  make 
the  aged  and  infirm  and  sick  travel  a longer  distance. 

17&25.  Not  the  siek? — Well,  either  one  or  the  other. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  ease  you  must  give  relief  to 
the  infirm  near  at  hand  or  you  must  increase  the  out- 
door relief. 

17626.  Suppose  Naas,  for  instance,  were  made  the 
central  union  of  the  county — were  made  the  head- 
quarters for  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  county? — Do 
you  mean  that  no  aged  and  infirm  should  be  received 
into  the  others?  * 

17627.  Into  no  other  workhouse? — iWhat  then  is  the 
aged  and  infirm  person  living  near  Athy  to  do? 

17628.  They  would  come  by  train  to  Naas? — What 
about  the  expense  of  that  ? 

17629.  The  question  is,  would  the  expense  counter- 
balance the  saving  of  abolishing  the  salaries  of  all  the 
able-bodied  part  of  the  house  at  present? — I,  person- 
ally, should  be  most  strongly  against  that,  and  not 
°n  i?141’  ^ ^ would  be  impossible  to  test  it  After 
aW>  the  test  is  supposed  to  be  destitution.  How  can 
w®>  living  in  Naas,  test  or  know  whether  persons  living 
U from  -^thy  would  be  destitute  or  not? 

17630.  It  would  be  the  relieving  officer  of  the  dis- 
tria  that  you  would  have  to  rely  upon,  as  at  present? 
—‘Not  at  all ; you  might  as  well  abolish  Boards  of 
Viuardians. 

17631.  How  would  you  test  the  destitution  of  a per- 
son living  at  Kilbride,  County  Wicklow? — Because  we 
ake  care  that  either  the  local  Guardian  or  somebody 
» consulted  as  far  as  possible. 

1 '632-  Surely  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  people 
rom  Kilbride  or  Blessington  are  never  admitted  until 
he  local  Guardian  has  been  consulted  ? — Not  at  all ; 
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but  you  suggest  that  the  statement  of  the  relieving 
officer  should  be  accepted. 

17633.  On  what  else  do  you  ever  go? — Upon  local 
information  and  inquiries  made. 

17634.  Are  not  the  people  from  those  places,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  admitted  into  the  Naas  Workhouse  with- 
out the  Guardians  having  any  knowledge  of  the  fact 
until  it  comes  up  before  them  on  the  register  for 
approval? — We  don’t  admit  a person  permanently. 

17635.  But  do  you  ever  turn  them  out ; is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  relieving  officer  admits  a person  and  he 
remains  permanently  ; can  you  give  me  an  instance 
where  he  has  not? — You  better  ask  our  clerk. 

17636.  I am  asking  you,  because  you  have  such  a strong 
opinion  on  it? — No;  but  I point  out  this  that  if  you 
make  aged  and  infirm  persons  come  a long  distance  to 
be  relieved  they  may  not  come,  and  they  may  ask  for 
out-door  relief. 

17637.  It  does  tend  to  increase  that? — Then  if  we 
rely  on  out-door  relief  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exer- 
cise local  supervision.  It  is  a matter  rather  outside 
my  memorandum,  and  it  is  therefore  rather  difficult  to 
give  an  answer  straightaway  ; but  you  asked  me  how 
we  tested  a person  in  the  aged  and  infirm  ward  apart- 
from  the  statement  of  the  relieving  officer.  The  case 
of  destitution  or  not  comes  up  on  the  report  of  the 
Master  or  on  the  examination  of  the  list  as  to 
whether  he  is  able  to  pay  or  not. 

17638.  The  Master,  of  course,  is  living  in  Naas,  and 
knows  nothing  about  these  remote  districts? — I think 
I am  right  in  saying  a list  is  sent  round  by  the  clerk, 
and  the  local  Guardians  do  inquire. 

17639.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  sending  such 
a list  round  to  the  Guardians  of  the  county  ? — I think, 
if  you  ask  me,  our  districts  are,  if  anything,  too  large 
for  the  purpose  of  supervision,  and  unless  you  have 
supervision  of  the  Poor  Law  there  will  be  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  rates.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion 
of  classification  I think  that,  if  possible,  the  aged  and 
infirm  and  permanently  incapacitated  who  are  not  sick, 
and  therefore  don’t  require  the  daily  attendance  or  con- 
stant attendance  of  a doctor,  should  be  under  separate 
treatment  with  a separate  regime,  and  in  separate 
wards,  as  far  as  possible. 

17640.  Again,  you  would  not  agree  that  a central 
institution  for  the  county  would  meet  that? — No;  I 
would  be  absolutely  against  that 

17641.  Such  central  institution  would  admit  of 
such  classification  as  you  recommend  ? — It  seems 
to  me  to  alter  the  whole  basis  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and,  with  all  respect,  I don’t  think  such 
a suggestion  is  involved  either  in  the  warrant  ap- 
pointing the  Commission,  or  indeed  was  ever  intended 
by  Parliament  that  altering  the  whole  basis  of  the 
Poor  Law  should  be  conducted  by  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind — a Lord  Lieutenant’s  Commission.  If  you  do 
that  you  must  alter  the  whole  system  of  election  of 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

17642.  That  may  be  faced  ? — That  was  never  intended 
under  this  Commission. 

17643.  You  have  your  opinion  of  what  was  intended  ; 
you  must  permit  us  to  -have  our  opinion? — At  any  rate 
I can  say  that  I don’t  think  it  is  the  proper  way  to 
alter,  radically,  the  whole  basis  of  -the  Poor  Law. 

17644.  You  recommend  this  improved  classification. 
How  would  you  carry  that  out  in  the  Naas  Workhouse  ? 
— To  be  candid,  I should  like,  if  possible,  theoreti- 
cally— 

17645.  Practically  ?— I had  better  take  it  in  steps,  be- 
cause there  is  a question  whether  the  money  is  forth- 
coming, and  there  is  no  use  speculating  about  district 
hospitals  if  we  have  not  the  funds  to  build  them. 

17646.  I am  not  speaking  about  district  hospitals, 
but  this  question  of  aged  and  infirm  and  those  who 
don’t  require  hospital  treatment ; how  you  are  going  to 
give  them  a better  regime? — A more  liberal  scale  of 
diet  than  able-bodied  paupers ; but  what  I wish  to 
avoid  is  this,  I wish  to  avoid  persons  being  treated 
as  sick  and  getting  a better  treatment  as  sick  who  are 
only  aged  and  infirm.  I think  there  ought  to  be  a 
uniform  scale  of  diet  for  aged  and  infirm,  and  they 
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should  be  kept  in  a separate  -ward,  and  that  the 
curable  sick  should  be  under  the  doctor’s  hands,  and 
to  them  should  be  permitted  to  order  special  food  and, 
shall  I add,  special  drink. 

17647.  He  has  that  power  at  present? — It  may  be 
rather  liberally  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  aged  sick 
and  infirm.  Mr.  O’Grady,  who  is  here,'  has  taken  a 
special  interest  in  the  very  large  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  our  workhouse,  amongst  others, 
by  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  certainly,  I think,  there 
is  great  room  for  economy  in  that  regard.  When  you 
have  persons,  as  we  have  found,  who  have  been  con- 
stantly getting  almost  daily  allowances  of  spirits  and 
porter,  who  have  been  years  in  the  workhouse,  who 
certainly  would  never  have  got  it  outside  in  their  own 
homes,  I think  that  special  treatment  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  sick.  And  there  are  other  matters.  I 
think  there  should  be  uniformity  of  treatment  and 
diet  in  the  aged  and  infirm  wards,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  discretion  of  the  doctor. 

17648.  That  is  what  does  exist  you  are  aware? — I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  stringent  rules ; there 
are  a great  many  workhouses  where  I think  the  sick 
and  infirm  are  not  kept  separate ; sick  is  a very  wide 
word — I mean  by  it  a curable  person. 

17649.  Do  you  think  these  aged  and  infirm  should 
come  into  workhouses ; would  you  approve  of  leaving 
them  altogether  in  the  same  wards  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent— I mean  people  who  come  in  who  are  rather  dis- 
reputable old  people — and  respectable  people,  would 
you  leave  them  together,  as  at  present? — I was  just 
going  to  answer  that  question.  I fail  to  see,  and  I am 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  how  in  the  case 
of  the  past  lives  of  persons  you  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  deserving  and  undeserving,  and  the  respect- 
able or  non-respectable ; you  cannot  do  it ; you  can 
only  judge  of  their  behaviour  in  the  workhouse.  I am 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  what  was  called  “The  Cottage 
Homes  Bill.”  They  reported  there,  and  the  “ Committee 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  ” reported 
the  same  things,  “ that  to  judge  the  character  of 
applicants  for  relief  and  to  prepare  a system  of  classi- 
fication by  past  character  would  present  the  greatest 
difficulties.” 

17650.  You  would  not  attempt  to  classify  them?— I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult;  you  can  dis- 
tinguish the  tramp  class,  of  course,  and  the  vagrant, 
and  the  in-and-out  class,  hut  how  are  you  to  define  the 
deserving  and  the  respectable  ? 

17651.  The  reason  I asked  you  is  that  you  use  the 
phrase  in  your  own  memorandum,  “the  deserving  in- 
firm.” I wanted  to  get  at  your  definition  of  that  ? — 
If  they  have  a long  distance?  to  travel  there  would  be 
many  deserving  amongst  them. 

17652.  You  would  not  be  able  to  sort  them? — No ; I 
don’t  think  it  is  possible.  As  regards  the  treatment- 
of  tire  aged  and  infirm,  I say  it  is  against  the  principles 
of  the  Poor  Law  that  the  treatment  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  should  be  much  better  than  that  of  the  same 
class  outside  the  workhouse.  It  is  right  that 
they  should  be  properly  treated  and  with  due  regard 
to  their  age  and  infirmity,  but  if  you  establish  a system 
of  treatment  which  is  higher  than  they  receive  in  their 
own  homes  you  are  virtually  encouraging  people  to 
come  to  the  workhouse. 

17653.  That  we  may  take  as  an  axiom? — Yes  ; but  I 
should  like  to  see  that  carried  out  in  practice.  With 
regard  to  the  sick,  I say  theoretically  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  have  all  the  sick  treated  in  separate  hos- 
pitals, but  the  question  is  whether  that  can  be  done ; 
the  workhouses  are  there,  as  has  been  pointed  out; 
some  of  them  are  not  full,  and  if  the  lunatics  and 
epileptics  and  the  children  are  taken  away  theTe  will 
be  more  room  left  for  the  sick,  and  the  question  is  how 
we  could  possibly  get  from  the  Government,  or  from 
anybody,  money  to  build  separate  hospitals  outside.  I 
agree  it  would  be  very  desirable  there  should  be 
separate  hospitals,  and  I think  these  separate  hospitals 
would  probably  he  largely  subsidised  as  the  hospitals 
in  Dublin  are  by  private  charity,  but  unless  the 
Government  give  us  money  I confess  I don’t  see  how 
these  separate  hospitals  would  he  built,  and  therefore 
I am  driven  to  think  you  must  keep  the  sick,  if  pos- 
sible,_ in  separate  wards  or  perhaps  in  separate  build- 
ings in  the  existing  workhouses,  and  be  under  district 
management.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  more 
economical  method  of  management  with  a smaller  area, 
and  I heard  the  suggestion  from  one  of  the  members  of 


the  Commission  that  you  should  have  countv 
tkem  and  C°Unty  rat6S’  “d  local  bodi*  mmjnj 
17654.  Dr.  Bigger.— >A  hospital  committee  erm, 
posed  of  members  of  the  County  Council  and 
members  ?— If  the  rate  was  a county  re*-  CDtp 


17655.  Chairman. — You  must  not  assume  w 
pressing  our  own  opinions  when  we  put  questions*?-! 
have  no  doubt  some  one  else  suggested  it.  No  • but  * 
local  committee  which  was  powerless  over  the  rates 
would  not  have  much  stimulus  to  exercise  anv  area' 
supervision.  ■ 11  a' 

17656.  With  regard  to  the  Kildare  Infirmary  does  it 
get  much  from  voluntary  contributions  ? — I think  there 
was  a capital  sum  subscribed  to  put  it  in  order  but  I 
don’t  think  there  are  large  annual  contributions! 

17657.  You  seem  to  anticipate  that  if  there  were 
separate  hospitals  they  might  receive  voluntary  con 
tributions  ?— If  there  were  I should  largely  hope  to  see 
paying  patients.  I should  .be  very  glad  to  be  sent 
there.  If  there  were  separate  wards  we  should  have 
bazaars  started  to  support  them  and  we  should  have 
separate  buildings  where  people  would  go  and  pay  and 
be  taken  away  from  infection,  but  now  the  only  people 
interested  in  the  sick  in  the  county  are  practically  the 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

17658.  Mr.  Mtjrnaohan.— Might  you  not  carry  this 
question  of  hospitals  too  far ; is  not  the  natural  place, 
if  one  can  afford  it  when  he  gets  sick,  his  own  home? 
— The  doctors  are  inclined  to  think  that  with  trained 
nurses  and  scientific  appliances  and  daily  and  nightly 
attendances,  having  regard  to  the  danger  of  infection, 
the  best  place  is  the  hospital. 

17659.  Where  the  case  is  not  infectious? — If  it  is  a 
surgical  case  it  is  often  better  treated  in  rooms  attached 
to  a hospital,  as  is  universally  done  in  Dublin. 

17660.  Is  an  institution  like  that  a good  place  in 
which  to  place  a child? — There  is  often  not  room  for  a 
nurse  in  a small  house,  and  country  doctors’  attendance 
must  necessarily  not  always  be  daily.  But  I don’t  see 
the  possibility  of  getting  funds  for  these  separate  hos- 
pitals. 

17661.  Chairman. — Therefore  you  would  let  Ike  pre- 
sent buildings  be  used  as  they  are? — Unless  the 
Government  are  prepared  to  come  down  with  the  money. 

17662.  Assuming  that  were  not  done,  would  you 
leave  it  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  with  a district 
committee  similar  to  that  suggested  in  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Local  Government  Act  ? — 'You  must  always 
remember  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  responsible 
for  the  money  and  have  to  fix  the  rate,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  people  after  all  will  be  the  destitute  paupers, 
and  I think,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  the 


Board  of  Guardians  should  have  the  controlling  power. 

17663.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  they  should 
he  two-thirds  of  that  number? — The  doctor,  I think, 
and  two  or  three  co-opted  persons  would  be  very  desir- 
able ; of  course,  the  remarks  I make  don’t  apply  to  con- 
sumptive hospitals,  which  I hope  will  be  a county 
affair. 

17664.  Or  even  larger  perhaps? — The  only  question 
is  if  the  disease  is  infectious  ; probably  if  there  were 
such  hospitals  established  it  might  be  driven  out 
altogether,  or  largely  diminished.  The  question  is 
whether  such  hospitals  should  not  be  rather  temporary 
structures  than  permanent  stone  buildings.  However, 
1 leave  that  for  the  experts  to  decide  on.  With  regard 
to  non-dangerous  lunatics  and  epileptics,  they  should 
certainly  he  removed  from  the  workhouse;  it  is  the 
law  now,  and  I understand  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
can  call  upon  the  County  Lunacy  Committee  to  take 
them  into  the  lunatic  asylums,  but  we  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  Carlow  Asylum 
authority  to  accept  our  lunatics,  who  are  not  dangerous 
lunatics,  although  they  get  4s.  a week  per  head  for 
their  maintenance.  They  say  they  have  not  space  for 
them.  At  the  same  time,  although  a temporary  mea- 
sure may  be  taken  for  their  support,  it  is  a question 
whether  they  should  not  be  really  properly  cared  for  in 
some  place  apart  from  dangerous  lunatics,  where  the 
expense  of  keeping  sane  epileptics  and  non-dangerous 
lunatics  ought  to  be  much  less  and  require  much  less 
medical  supervision  than  dangerous  lunatics-  With 
regard  to  tramps,  I find  a difficulty,  which  I think  any 
gentleman  must  find,  in  answering . the  question  as  to 
tramps  unless  the  cause  of  the  matter  is  gone  into, 
have  followed  with  some  care  the  evidence  given  before 
this  Commission  in  many  places,  and  it'  seems  to  me 
that  the  habit,  objects,  and  modes  of  life  and  re 
i iison  d’etre  should  he  gone  into,  otherwise  we  T°" 
j;at  an  effectual  remedy.  That,  was  gone  into  ve  . 
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carefully  by  local  inquiries  all  over  Ireland  in  the  case 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  and  it  is  evident  from 
that  that  the  nature  of  the  tramp  has  entirely  varied. 
17665-  Or  would  you  say  it  is  their  story  has  varied  ? 

j imagine  it  really  is  different.  As  I read  that 

evidence  they  really  were  in  most  cases  people  who 
did  want  work  and  food. 

17666-  That  was  when  we  had  a large  population— 
over  eight  millions — in  the  country  ? — Yes.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  tramp  is  a person  who  will  not  work  or 
will  not  work  continuously,  and  therefore  you  are  deal- 
ing with  quite  a different  class  of  person  from  those 
who  were  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law'  Commission  of 
1834. 

17667-  We  have  got  a good  deal  of  interesting 
evidence  about  that? — 1 am  afraid  it  has  not  been 
published  yet— the  evidence  as  to  why  people  are 
tramps  or  what  makes  them  tramps. 

17668.  Have  you  any  evidence  on  that? — No,  I have 
not.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  should  be 
the  evidence  of  the  police  or  persons  who  have  studied 
their  habits. 

17669.  We  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
police  on  the  subject? — With  regard  to  the  remedy  to 
be  applied,  first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  detention  in 
the  workhouse,  I understand  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  can  make  an  order  to-morrow  and  allow  us  to 
detain,  and,  secondly,  even  if  that  were  allowed  it  is 
a question  whether  it  would  be  effectual,  as  I under- 
stand it  has  not  been  effectual  in  England. 

17670.  There  has  been  a labour  colony  agitation? — 
Tes ; and  there  has  been  the  strongest  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Government  to  appoint  a Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  tramp  question  in  England.  If  you 
drive  him  out  of  these  institutions  altogether  you  will 
only  perhaps  drive  him  to  sleep  in  our  barns,  which 
may  not  be  altogether  pleasant.  I suggest,  really,  that 
there  should  be  a careful  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
vagrancy  before  any  remedy  is  applied. 

17671.  Have  you  observed  in  your  own  experience  of 
the  country  anything  that  you  would  be  inclined  to 
attribute  as  one  of  the  causes  of  vagrancy  ? — I really 
cannot  I have  often  asked  questions  of  those  tramps 
who  come  up  to  one’s  hall-door,  why  they  were  carry- 
ing on  this  trade,  if  I may  call  it,  and  I never  could 
get  a clear  answer.  I often  found  that  they  would  tell 
you  they  were  going  in  one  direction,  and  following 
their  movements,  you  would  find  they  were  going  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

17672.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  they  were  largely 
hereditary  tramps? — I am  not  sure. 

17673.  Have  you  seen  with  a great  many  of  these 
tramps  their  children  going  about  with  them? — No; 
the  men  with  children  are  what  they  call  gypsies, 
who  travel  about  in  vans.  They  do  seem  to  carry  on 
a certain  kind  of  trade,  selling  ponies  or  making 
baskets.  The  tramp  I refer  to  is  the  able-bodied 
gentleman  who  won’t  work. 

17674.  You  have  not  observed  women  going  about 
with  children? — I have  not  seen  many.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  whereas  begging,  I believe,  now  is  unlaw- 
ful in  a public  place,  it  is  not  unlawful  I believe  in  a 
private  place,  so  that  a man  may  come  up  and  beg  at 
your  hail-door,  and  in  your  house,  or  trade  premises, 
and  cannot  be  punished  I believe,  whereas  if  he  begs 
on  the  public  road  he  can  be  arrested  and  punished. 
Whether  that  would  prevent  a man  coming  up  to  one’s 
hall-door  and  begging,  I am  not  sure,  but  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  unlawful  to  come 
into  a shop  .and  beg  as  to  b§g  outside  the  shop. 

17675.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  there  are  beggars  and 
beggars  ?— No  doubt. 

17676.  Some  people  perhaps  are  deserving  beggars  ? — 
But  it  is  none  the  less  unlawful,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  deserving  and  the  un- 
deserving. With  Tegard  to  children,  it  certainly  seems 
■desirable  that  all  children,  except  infants  of  course, 
should  be  removed  and  boarded  out,  either  as  at  present 
in  homes  or  sent  to  industrial  schools.  Then  again, 
who  is  to  establish  and  pay  for  these  industrial 
schools?  That  seems  to  be  a crucial  question,  how 
these  are  to  be  paid  for  and  supported.  I don’t  attach 
much  importance  to  that  remedy  unless  funds  are 
provided. 

17677.  What  about  using  one  of  the  disused  work- 
jmuses  ? — I thought  I had  given  a satisfactory  reason 
nat  you  could  not  possibly  use  many  of  these  work- 
ouses.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  sayy  I cannot  help 
emarking  that  there  have  been’  other  suggestions  made 
rom  time  to  time  before  this  Commission  which  I am 
absolutely  opposed  to,  and  I know  that  our  Board  are 


also  absolutely  opposed  to.  I have  drawn  their  atten-  3t  igQ4. 

tion  more  than  once  to  them,  ajid  that  is  the  sugges-  — 

tion  that  adult  inmates,  and  aged  and  infirm,  should  Mr.  N.  J. 
be  boarded  out,  either  in  homes  or  elsewhere,  and  also  Synnotti 
that  idiots  and  epileptics  should  be  boarded  out,  as  I 
believe  takes  place  in  Scotland  now.  I think  one  wit- 
ness went  so  far  in  Mullingar  as  to  suggest  that  work- 
houses  should  be  abolished  altogether,  and  to  substitute 
outdoor  for  indoor  relief.  It  seems  to  me  that  that, 
with  all  respect,  goes  to  the  very  basis  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  I could  give  reasons  if  necessary  for  showing  that 
it  is  certainly  not  included  in  the  queries  sent  to  us 
and  in  the  terms  of  reference,  because  1 understand  here 
from  ihis  that  the  governing  words  in  these  terms  of 
reference  were  the  amalgamation  or  abolition  of  work- 
houses,  and  the  consequent  alteration  in  the  treatment 
or  classification  of  the  inmates. 

17678.  Chairman. — I don’t-  think  you  will  find 
“consequent”  anywhere? — The  concluding  paragraph, 
which  is  the  general  paragraph,  authorises  the  Commis- 
sion “ generally  to  inquire  and  report  whether  any,  and 
what,  administrative  and  financial  changes  are  desir-  9 
able  in  order  to  secure  a more  economical  system  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  all  classes  of  destitute 
poor  in  Ireland.”  Those  are  administrative  and  finan- 
cial changes  in  order  to  secure  a more  economical 
system.  Those  words,  I submit  with  all  respect — the 
reason  I do  so  is  because  this  suggestion  as  to  outdoor 
and  indoor  relief  has  been  made — those  words  do  not 
cover  the  abolition  of  workhouses  and  the  substitution, 
of  outdoor  relief 

17679.  I suppose  they  did  in  the  mind  of  the  witness 
who  made  that  suggestion? — The  question  was  raised 
more  than  once,  and  I would  ask  you  either  not  to  con- 
sider it  or  to  report  against  it.  I have  the  strongest 
opinion  on  that  matter,  that  unless  outdoor  relief  is 
diminished  as  much  as  possible,  the  expenditure  of  the 
Guardians  cannot  be  controlled  at  all.  The  grave 
reason  is  the  absence  of  evidence  of  destitution  except 
the  statement  of  the  relieving  officer.  It  would  lead  to 
extravagance,  and  dry  up  the  springs  of  charity.  Many 
aged  and  infirm  persons  are  now  voluntarily  supported 
by  relatives  who  would  lie  put  upon  the  rates  as  soon  as 
the  workhouse  test  is  removed. 

17680.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  it  not  possible  that  out- 
door relief,  properly  safeguarded,  is  a very  economical 
system  ? — For  the  reasons  which  are  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  and  every  Commission, 
it  cannot  be  properly  safeguarded. 

Mr.  Murnaghan.— I don’t  look  unon  that  as  an  in- 
fallible dociVjnent  at  all. 

17681.  Chairman. — That  was  a most  representative 
Commission  ? — Yes  ; some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Ireland 
were  on  it — two  Archbishops,  Dr.  Murray,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  I think  Dr.  Trench.  There  was  an  in- 
quiry in  England  just  before,  and  there  have  been 
Parliamentary  inquiries  since. 

17682.  Do  you  know  what  action  was  taken  on  that 
report? — The  Irish  Poor  Law  was  the  result. 

17683.  The  Irish  Poor  Law  did  not  follow  that  re- 
port. It  was  the  result  of  a report  made  by  one 
gentleman,  a Mr.  Nicholls,  an  official  with  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  this  country. 

Witness. — He  had  their  report  before  him. 

Chairman. — And  he  went  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

Witness. — In  what  point? 

Chairman. — The  report  of  this  most  representative 
Commission  was  criticised  by  him  in  every  way. 

Witness. — I don’t  agree  in  that;  he  was  against  out- 
door relief. 

Chairman.— Oh,  yes,  on  that  point  they  agreed.  I 
had  not  in  view  the  disapproval  of  outdoor  relief,  but 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  I was  re* 
ferring  to  the  last  paragraph  in  your  observations 
here,  in  which,  you  say,  “ the  only  representative  Com- 
mission which  inquired  into  a thing  of  this  sort.” 

Well,  that  was  a most  representative  .Commission,  but 
yet  the  Poor  Law  which  we  are  inquiring  into  was 

founded  and  framed  on  the  report  of  one  man an 

Englishman  or  Scotchman. 

TFitn.esi.-r-I  don’t  see  that  that  is  relevant  to  the 
question  I am  dealing  with,  when  we  find  both  this 
Commission  and  Mr.  Nicholls  opposed  to  outdoor  relief. 

Chairman. — This  observation  of  yours,  that  the 
Poor  Relief  Act  was  the  result  of  that  Commission,  is 
general,  and  is  not  restricted  to  outdoor  relief  at  all. 

Witness. — I have  said  I don’t  think  that  your  terms 
of  reference  cover  a complete  reform  of  the  basis  of  the 
Poor  Law,  which  would  involve  also  an  alteration  in 
the  local  government.  I say  that  that  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  carried  out  by  a Commission  of  this  kind. 

Chairman. — Well,  your  assertions  are  very  forcible. 

4 H 2 
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Witness. — I would  be  very  much  obliged  if  the  Com- 
mission will  show  me  under  what  head  of  inquiry 

Chairman. — We  are  not  here  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions put  in  this  way  by  you  as  to  our  warrant. 

. Witness. —No,  no ; but  under  what  head  of  inquiry 
is  the  substitution  in  any  manner  of  outdoor  relief  for 
indoor  relief  warranted  ? 

Chairman. — We  have  not  asked  you  any  questions  on 
the  subject.  You  are  speaking  of  a report  you  read  of 
evidence  at  Mullingar. 

Witness. — I have  a right  to  consider  the  evidence 
given  by,  other  persons,  which,  presumably,  will  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  Commission. 

17684.  Chairman. — I don't  remember  that  evidence? 
—That  evidence  having  been  given,  I suppose  I have  a 
right  to  deal  with  it.  You  certainly  received  evidence 
with  which  our  Board  dealt  more  than  once,  that  idiots 
and  epileptics  should  be  boarded  out.  We  were  most 
strongly  against  that,  because  there  would  not  be  the 
proper  supervision  at  all  of  them  by  the  farmers  and 


people  who  had  control  of  them.  They  wnulH  v.,  <.  , 
from  the  immediate  and  direct  care  of  the  H,w  t“eri 
new  terror  will  be  added  to  life  by  the  prospect 
ing  these  idiots  and  epileptics  in  country  roa«?  ^ 
another  thing  is,  the  border  line  between  dangerous 
non-dangerous  lunatics  being  not  always  easy  to  Hr  d 
you  might  have  cases  of  dangerous  or  semi  H™' 
lunatics,  or  people  of  a doubtful  kind  of  lunam-8£?US 
put  around  one  in  country  districts  ; and  I don’fil 
the  idea  of  epileptic  persons  being  sent  to  homes VomvT 
the  country  where  they  may  be  wandering  aW  hT 
roads  and  frightening  women  and  children  § thc 
17685.  I don't  know  what  class  of  person  vou  s,mn™ 
an  epileptic  is  ?-I  have  seen  them.  J suppose 

3.7686  You  mean  getting  fits?— I do.  I think  it 
would  be  most  objectionable.  That  was  ul 
seriously  forward  by  more  tbui  on.  person  Wo»“£ 
Inquiry  ; that  is  tliuujh  I »y  I don't  think  tlifboS? 
mg  out  oi  idiots  and  epileptics  was  ever  intended t 
the  warrant  of  the  Commission. 


Mr.  John  Shiel  O’Grady  examined. 


I represent  Naas  No.  1 Rural  District,  and  the  area 
is  the  same  as  the  area  of  the  union,  except  a small 
portion  that  runs  into  the  Co.  Wicklow.  This  subject 
came  up  before  the  District  Council  and  was  placed  on 
the  agenda,  and  the  whole  matter  was  considered  by  the 
full  Council,  and  the  Council  were  entirely  opposed  to 
the  amalgamation.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  of  opinion  that  there  might  be  some  change 
made  in  Celbridge  Union,  but  they  considered  the 
gentlemen  from  Celbridge  would  be  able  to  look  after 
their  own  affairs,  and  they  thought  it  better  to  confine 
their  entire  attention  to  their  own  district.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  amalgamation  was  not  necessary, 
as  the  Naas  Union  was  a large  union,  and  the  work- 
house  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  transit 
of  the  sick  poor  was  facilitated  by  that  fact,  and  they 
considered  that  if  it  was  enlarged  it  would  be  a great 
hardship  on  the  sick  poor  to  have  to  be  brought  a 
greater  distance,  and  also  that  it  would  hamper  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  Some  of  them  have  to  come  a great  dis- 
tance at  present,  and  if  the  area  was  extended  they 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  as  well  as  heretofore. 

17687.  Chairman.— Mr.  Brown  told  us  of  some  of 
your  economies  in  the  Naas  Union?— I attend  fairly 
regularly,  and  take  a great  interest  in  looking  after 
things. 

17688.  I understand  the  expenditure  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  lately?— Yes,  a new  scale  of  dietary 
has  been  adopted,  and  as  far  as  that  has  gone  at  pre- 
sent, we  have  been  able  to  save  £5  a week. 

17689.  That  is  on  the  solids ; on  the  fluids  I believe 
something  has  been  saved  ?— Yes,  I was  continually 
bringing  before  the  Board  the  expenditure  on  stimu- 
lants. I thought  it  was  extravagant.  Of  course  it  is 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  in  this 
union  met  us  very  fairly  by  trying  to  economise  in 
every  way  he  could. 

17690.  Is  the.  result  a considerable  economy  ? — Yes, 
£5  a week.  With  Tegard  to  the  harmless  lunatics,  we 
are  very  badly  situated  in  Naas  Union.  We  have  no 
accommodation  whatsoever  for  them  ; in  fact  the  hall 
they  live  in  in  the  day-time  is  the  sleeping  apartment 
at  night. 

17691.  The  same  room  for  both? — Yes.  Not  very 
long  ago  I was  appointed  on  a committee  to  inspect 
this  place.  I went  into  this  hall-way,  and  I assure 
you  I got  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  I could.  It  was  some- 
thing terrible  the  stench  of  it. 

17692.  I suppose  some  of  these  poor  people  are  not 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves? — Yes.  The  Council 
are  of  opinion  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  establish  an 
asylum  for  harmless  lunatics,  provided  the  area  of 
charge  was  made  over  two  or  three  counties. 

17693.  The  same  as  the  asylums  are  at  present? — 
Yes ; the  great  drawback  would  be  the  question  of  the 
building.  We  could  improve  the  present  premises  at 
a small  outlay,  but  if  we  did  that  we  should  get  the 
capitation  grant. 

l7^94-  You  have  not  room  even  without  considerable 
buildmg  j you  could  not  accommodate  more  than 
thirty  ? — Oh,  no,  we  could  not  now.  At  present,  pro- 
perly speaking,  we  should  not  be  able  to  accommodate 
more  than  five  or  six  in  the  premises  we  have  ; and  the 
room  the  assistant  has  his  bed  in  he  has  also  to  keep 
his  provisions  in. 

17695.  Dr.  Bigger.— Cooks  there  too?— Cooks  in  it : 
that  is  a very  bad  system. 


ine  ordinary  food  is  cooked  in 

th? 7ftQ7  ®v ltChe"  i j~Buti  then  he  cnoks  for  himself. 

17697.  You  would  rather,  I suppose,  have  the  luna- 
tics removed  from  the  workhouse  ?~ We  would  prefer  to 
remove  the  lunatics,  provided  the  expense  of  establish 
mg  a separate  asylum  would  not  come  too  heavy  W,f„ 

LTltVUn!tlCS'  7 hT  a rigIlt  t0  have  them  taken 
into  the  lunatic  asylum,  but  unfortunately  we  delayed 
about  that,  and  then  when  we  discovered  that  fact  we 
sent  on  too  many-live  or  six-and  then,  was  no  accom- 
modation  for  them,  and  they  were  all  sent  back  except 
one.  Of  course  if  from  time  to  time  they  were  sent  on 
that  would  reduce  the  number  very  considerably  and 
then  we  would  not  want  much  accommodation  for  the 
epileptics. 


176?3-  You  would  rather  have  all  the  lunatics  re- 
moved ? — Decidedly. 

17699.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  relative 
cost  to  the  ratepayers  between  having  the  lunatics  in 
the  workhouse  and  having  them  in  the  district  asylum 
Are  you  under  the  impression  that  it  is  much  more 
costly  to  have  them  in  the  asylum  than  in  the  work- 
house  ?— I was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  more 
costly  to  have  them  in  the  workhouse ; we  have  no 
capitation  grant. 

17700.  Did  you  ever  make  out  the  expense  at  each 
place?  No,  I am  not  on  the  Carlow  Asylum  Com- 
mittee I don’t  know  much  about  the  working,  but  I 
would  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  greater. 

17701.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  a lunatic  costs 
you  m your  workhouse  at  present  ?— That  would  be 
merely  the  food  and  clothing— the  average  cost  is  4s.  5 d. 

17702.  But  if  you  take,  as  the  asylum  people  do,  all 
the  expenditure  and  divide  that  by  the  number  of 
lunatics  for  the  average  cost  per  head,  you  would  find 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  between  the 
cost  in  the  workhouse  and  in  a lunatic  asylum.  Then 
the  asylum  people  get  a capitation  grant  of  4s.  a week, 
which  may  possibly  bring  it  below  the  cost. in  your  own 
workhouse  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, if  some  scheme  could  be  devised,  or  some  Govern- 
ment assistance  given,  to  have  them  taken  out  of  that 
altogether,  but  I would  be  entirely  against  boarding 
out  the  epileptics.  I think  it  would  be  objectionable, 
and  I think  they  would  be  subject  to  a lot  of  annoy- 
ance too ; you  often  see  half  fools  annoyed.  They 
would  not  be  properly  looked  after.  The  best  place 
would  be  where  the  medical  officer  would  be,  and  there 
would  be  a trained  nurse  to  keep  them  clean  and 
healthy. 

17703.  As  regards  the  children? — I think  the  stigma 
of  the  workhouse  should  be  removed  from  the  children 
altogether.  I think  they  should  be  boarded  out  with 
respectable  people. 

17704.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  homes  in 
which  to  board  the  children  out? — None  whatever; 
sometimes  two  or  three  applications  for  a child. 

17705.  As  regards  girls  going  into  the  workhouse  to 
be  confined  when  they  are  going  to  have  illegitimate 
children,  you  have  heard  the  conversation  we  had  this 
morning? — I have  ; it  is  a very  difficult  question.  As 
far  as  my  Council  or  Board  of  Guardians  are  concerned, 
they  would  prefer  not  to  have  them  in  at  all  if  possible, 
but  it  is  a very  difficult  question. 

17706,  When  they  do  come  in,  is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  they  stay  in  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  afterwards  ?— Some  stay  in  and  some  go  out. 

17707.  Do  many  go  out?— They  do. 
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..—no  -\vhen  they  do  go  out,  what  is  their  subsequent 
i f f— That  depends  on  circumstances — it  depends  on 
Wre  tliev  come  from.  If  a girl  falls  in  a rural  dis- 
and  conies  up,  and  perhaps  her  people  are  respec- 
’".I.  si,e  niav,  when  she  goes  out  to  go  away  to  service, 
'hamed  to  come  back,  and  lead  a fairly  good  life 
afterwards,  and  her  people  would  support  her  child, 
i . in  this  union  you  have  the  military  stations — you 
have  Newbridge  and  the  Curragh  Camp— and  that  is  a 
ligerent  thing— some  of  those  people  who  come  in  here 
vith  illegitimate  children,  it  has  been  the  same  with 
their  mother  before  them,  and  they  go  back  again,  and 
fall  away,  and  probably  if  the  illegitimate  child  of  a 
cerson  from  a military  district  comes  in  here,  if  that 
child  grows  up  and  goes  away  to  a rural  district,  she 
may  live  a good  life,  but  if  she  goes  back  to  the  same 
siuwundings  site  will  fall  again. 

17709.  For  that  reason  don  t you  think  it  would  be  a 
eood  thing  to  remove  these  women  from  their  surround- 
ings and  temptation  and  put  them  under  religious  in- 
fluences?—I think  they  should  be  removed  from  the 
workhouse  altogether,  and  take  the  name  of  them  away 
from  it  with  a view  to  make  it  more  popular. 

17710.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  these 
poor  girls  in  the  workhouse  does  taint  it — to  use  a com- 
mon word — for  people  coming  in  ? — There  is  a preju- 
dice amongst  respectable  poor  people  going  to  the  work- 
house,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  they  say  they  would  be 
associated  with  these  parties.  I think  there  should  be 
some  separate  institution ; institutions  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  subsidised  by  Boards  of  Guardians. 

17711.  You  should  pay  so  much  per  head  for  girls 
that  go  there? — Yes. 

17712.  As  regards  the  aged  and  infirm,  there  has 
been  a good  deal  of  evidence  here  to-day  about  them. 
What  is  your  opinion  7 — Do  you  mean  'the  aged  people 
that  go  into  the  workhouse. 

17713.  Under  (c)  of  No.  6? — I think  they  should  be 
classified  in  the  workhouse. 

■ 17714.  Or  would  you  prefer  having  a disused  work- 
house  given  to  them? — Unless  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  workhouse  should  be  kept  open.  In  the  case  of  tho 
Naas  Union,  I would  prefer  to  have  these  people  in  the 
workhouse. 

17715.  Take  the  Naas  Union  as  the  central  union  of 
the  County  Kildare.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to 
make  it,  in  addition  to  its  sick  hospital,  which  would 
remain,  would  you  see  any  objection  to  make  that  an 
almshouse  or  central  institution  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
of  the  county,  the  same  way  as  you  have  a central  in- 
stitution at  Carlow  for  the  lunatics  of  the  county? — 
If  you  adopt  that  system,  would  you  bring  the  aged 
and  infirm  from  all  parts  of  the  county  ? 

17716.  That  is  what  I am  throwing  out  for  your 
opinion? — I think  there  would  be  a good  deal  of  cos 
in  connection  with  that. 

17717.  At  present  bringing  them  to  the  workhouse  at 
all,  is  it  much  of  a cost  ? — There  is  very  little  cost  now. 

17718.  Take  from  Blessington.  Do  they  reach  the 
workhouse  as  a rule  themselves,  or  are  they  brought  in 
in  au  ambulance? — In  some  cases  they  are  brought 
in  by  friends  ; in  more  cases  they  are  sent  in  by  farmers 
lending  a cart  and  horse,  and  in  other  cases  by  the 
ambulance. 

17719.  Don’t  yon  think  that  would  be  the  same  if  the 
union  area  was  enlarged  ? — No ; I think  it  would  be  too 
far. 

17720.  Take  Castledermot  ? — It  would  be  a long 
journey  from  there  to  Naas.  My  idea  would  be  to  keep 
them  in  the  unions  in  which  they  were  born,  and  clas- 
sy them,  and  in  the  case  of  old  men  and  women  who 
lived  honestly  and  respectab'y  all  their  lives,  I would 
not  separate  them  in  the  union. 

. 17721.  I quite  understand  that  point  of  view — that 
is  a natural  and  humane  point  of  view — but  if  you  come 
to  look  at  the  number  of  workhouses  in  Ireland,  taking 
a big  view  of  it,  you  have  160  workhouses  in  Ireland, 
?nd  some  people  consider  that  the  number  is  greatly 
in  excess,  that  the  number  before  the  Famine  times  was 
a good  deal  less,  and  that  certainly  numbers  might  be 
brought  down  to  what  they  were  before  the  Famine 
times.  If  you  have  bring  down  the  number  of  work- 
!l°UFevi  at  a*?  you  have  to  close  some  for  the  purpose  of 
the  able-bodied  healthy  ? — Against  that  some  unions  are 
*«y  large  ; more  unions  are  small.  Take  the  case  of 
t.as  Union,  the  valuation  is  £154,000,  and  popula- 
4?oc  „ > in  Edenderry  Union  the  valuation  is  only 

and  Population  16,000. 

17722.  "What  Mr.  Brown  seemed  to  think  was  that 

you  made  such  a central  institution  it  would  mean 

county  rate,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  mean  a county 


rate  ? — I am  entirely  opposed  to  what  he  advocated  jyay  3i  1904. 
with  regard  to  placing  the  control  of  the  union  hos-  — . 

pitals  under  a county  committee ; certainly  I would  Mr.  J ohn  Shici 
have  the  local  administration  as  laid  down  at  present,  O'Grady, 
and  I would  have  the  local  people  in  charge  of  their 
own  areas,  and  I think  it  would  do  a great  deal  to 
teach  them  how  to  govern  themselves,  and  they  will 
have  more  interest  in  it.  If  you  had  to  bring  a com- 
mittee together  from  several  parts  of  the  county  you 
would  have  to  pay  those  men  ; they  could  not  give  their 
time  for  nothing. 

17723.  The  committee  would  still  be  local? — They 
would  have  to  go  to  the  one  centre. 

17724.  There  would  be  a committee  for  Naas,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  Mr.  Brown  was  discussing,  and  a com- 
mittee for  Celbridge,  and  a committee  for  Atliy  of  local 
people  ? — What  would  you  have  in  Atliy  ? 

17725.  In  each  place  you  would  have  a hospital  at 
least  ? — What  would  that  hospital  in  Athy  serve  ? 

17726.  The  same  district  that  Athy  has  at  present?—- 
Then  why  change  it  ? 

17727.  With  a view  of  reducing  the  large  establish- 
ment charges  ? — Then  would  the  area  served  in  Naas  be 
Naas  ? 

17728.  Yes  ? — Then  why  change  the  present  system  of 
Guardians  if  the  area  is  the  same. 

17729.  He  did  not  explain  that ; you  might  have  a 
talk  with  him  about  that  afterwards  ? — I am  only  put- 
ting the  view  of  my  Council  before  you.  My  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  is  that  the  aged  and  in- 
firm should  remain  in  Naas,  as  at  present. 

17730.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  remove  the 
Naas  people  elsewhere? — Some  of  the  people  are  very 
respectable  old  people;  others  are  not.  I think  they 
should  be  in  a ward  when  they  come  in  first  for  a cer- 
tain time  under  supervision. 

17731.  You  would  not  have  room  in  Naas  to  make 
such  sub-classification? — I think  you  would.  These 
workhouses  were  built  on  a very  bad  system,  most  of 
them — all  halls  and  passages. 

17732.  They  were  built  very  well  for  the  purposes  of 
classification  of  the  day.  Things  have  changed  a good 
deal  since  then,  and  now  we  are  disposed  to  do  far  more 
for  the  sick  and  poor  than  people  would  have  dreamt 
of  doing  in  those  days  ? — It  is  very  easy  to  carry  out 
these  new  ideas,  but  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  the 
people  have  no  money. 

17733.  I don’t  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  this  Com- 
mission recommending  anything  that  would  involve  in- 
creased expense? — I hope  the  Commission  will  recom- 
mend the  Government  to  give  some  money. 

17734.  Then  as  regards  the  infirm,  you  really  don't, 
see  yourself  any  way  of  improving  the  present  arrange- 
ments ? — I do  not.  I certainly  say  the  union  as  it. 
stands  should  remain  and  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

17735.  As  regards  tramps,  have  you  any  special  views--- 
on  that  subject? — The  number  of  tramps  that  are  enter- 
tained weekly  in  Naas  Workhouse  would  be  something, 
between  sixty-six  and  seventy.  There  are  several  classes 
of  tramps.  If  you  go  out  on  the  high  road  now  you 
will  meet  the  bcma  fide  tramp  going  along  looking  for 
work.  He  may  look  for  work  but  he  does  not  want  it. 

Then  you  will  meet  the  man  with  his  hands  in  his 
pocket.  He  is  not  out  of  employment,  he  is  a profes- 
sional tramp. 

17736.  He  never  did  work? — No.  In  some  cases  it 
seems  to  be  hereditary.  There  are  a number  of  those  - 
tramps  going  about  at  present,  and  they  are  discharged’ 
soldiers  and  militiamen  ; and  what  increased  the  num- 
ber of  tramps  was  the  abolition  of  the  twenty-one- 
years’  service — short  service  has  increased  them.  T 
think  a tramp  should  have  a licence,  and  he  should 
report  himself  to  the  police  barrack  if  he  wants  to  get 
- relief  at  the  union,  and  if  he  is  found  a second  time 
applying  for  that  relief  in  a union  in  Ireland,  I think 
he  should  he  dealt  with  very  severely.  I would  give 
him  six  months  or  twelve  months,  and  I would  have  a 
State  farm,  or  tramp  farm;  with  a lot  of  land  attached. 

17737.  That  would  be  virtually  a labour  colony? — I 
would  give  him  twelve  months  without  tiie  option, 
except  if  he  was  well-conducted  there  and  worked  well, 
he  could  be  let  out  on  a licence  in  six  montlie. 

17738.  You  are  assuming  a tramp  a single  man. 

What  would  you  say  to  the  tT  amps  that  have  children 
with  them? — You  mean  with  the  father  and  mother 
with  them. 

17739.  Sometimes  the  mother  only? — Or  the  father 
and  no  mother.  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local 
administration  to  take  that  man  and  deal  with  him  as 
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May  3,  1904.  a tramp  and  board  his  children  out,  because  unless  you 
-L_  ' do  that  you  will  have  a race  of  tramps  springing  up. 

Mr.  John  Shiel  17740.  I suppose  as  long  as  that  man’s  children  are 
O'Grady  being  put  forward  in  life,  and  taken  care  of  by  the 
State,  you  would  consider  it  fair  of  the  State  to  deprive 
that  man  of  his  liberty  and  prevent  him  going  to  get 
a further  family? — Yes;  and  to  subsidise  the  State 
farm.  The  State  farm  is  worked  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  America,  except  with  this  difference,  that 
tramps  who  require  lodgings  have  to  go  to  the  police 
barracks  for  it. 

17741.  I am  not  aware  of  that  institution.  Could  you 
give  us  a reference? — A gentleman  hi  Newbridge  wrote 
to  a friend  in  America,  and  that  is  the  substance  of  his 
reply.  I would  not  prosecute  every  one.  There  are  some 
deserving  old  people  who  get  local  relief.  They  just 
roam  around  the  immediate  locality  among  people  who 
know  them. 

17742.  And  it  is  really  not  an  unwilling  charity. 
You  would  not  care  to  lock  up  the  poor  blind  man  ? — 
No.  There  are  a lot  of  these  malicious  burnings  done 
by  these  people  that  go  about.  There  was  one  reference 
made  to-day  about  the  way  relief  was  granted  in  the 
Naas  Union.  It  arose  in  Mr.  Synnott’s  evidence.  I 
must  say  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Naas  Union  that 
they  are  very  particular  in  giving  it,  and  I have  known 
gentlemen  to  bring  cases  there  and  try  and  get  them  on 
relief,  and  it  was  not  allowed  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
the  person  being  able  to  work  at  all. 

17743.  I was  merely  alluding  to  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  dealing  with  cases  of  indoor  relief  in  remote 
parts  of  the  union  except  on  the  faith  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  your  relieving  officer  ? — We  never  go  ex- 
clusively on  the  relieving  officer’s  opinion,  and  often 
you  will  find  that  we  adjourn  for  the  attendance  of  the 
local  Guardians. 

17744.  But  the  man  remains  in  the  house  all  the 
time? — Yes,  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him. 

17745.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  have  given  us  some 
'interesting  information.  You  say  your  Council  is 
•opposed  to  amalgamation  entirely,  as  it  would  not  be 
.'suitable  to  Kildare.  What  method  of  reformation  is 
there  unless  we  take  this  one  of  separating  the  different 
•classes  in  the  workhouses  of  the  country.  When  we 
take  the  children  out  of  the  workhouses  and  board  them 
out  when  we  take  the  lunatics  out  of  the  workhouses 
and  send  them  to  an  asylum  or  auxiliary  asylum,  and 
deal  with  the  mothers  also,  you  have  hardly  anybody 
left  in  the  institution  except  two  classes,  that  is  the  sick 
and  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — And  the  tramps,  of  course. 

17746.  They  can  be  dealt  with  too.  In  regard  to 
those  other  two  classes  they  don’t  amount  to  a very 
great  number  altogether? — Oh,  they  do. 

17747.  Not  in  Naas  ? — The  number  in  the  hospital 


17748.  According  to  the  last  report  the  number  in 
hospital  was  166? — That  is  a good  deal,  and  the  hos- 
pital as  it  stands  at  present — of  "course  I cannot  give  an 
opinion  of  a hospital,  but  from  what  the  average  man 
would  observe,  it  is  very  congested  and  requires  classi- 
fication. For  instance,  if  you  walked  into  a ward  until 
lately  you  might  see  a man  dying  in  one  bed,  a man 
with  a broken  arm  in  the  bed  next  to  him,  and  a con- 
sumptive in  a third  bed  ; the  room  that  would  be  gained 
by  the  others  going  out  a lot  of  it  would  be  required. 

17749.  Is  the  whole  of  that  big  institution  required 
for  150  or  160  cases  ? — You  would  have  more  cases  than 
that  if  you  removed  the  taint  of  pauperism  from  the 
place.  You  would  have  small  farmers  and  people  glad 
to  go  in  there  for  treatment.  That  suggestion  was  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to-day.  He  did  not  elaborate 
it,  but  he  said  he  wanted  Celbridge  turned  into  a dis- 
trict hospital.  I think  what  he  wanted  was  to  have  the 
taint  of  pauperism  removed,  and  I think  that  that  is- 
a very  good  suggestion. 

17750.  You  agree  children  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  a 
workhouse? — I do. 


17751.  For  the  rearing  of  them  in  a workhouse 
is  condemned  on  all  sides.  You  agree  that 
the  lunatics  ought  to  be  taken  out  also,  and  the 
mothers  of  children  ought  to  be  away.  Having  taken 
out  those  three  different  classes  you  have  only  two 
classes  to  deal  with,  the  sick  and  the  infirm.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  provide  for  the  sick,  say,  for  in- 
stance,  in  the  place  where  they  are  at  present— make 
t , infirmaries  more  up-to-date  than  at  present,  and 
take  that  other  class,  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  put 
them  in  some  place  where  they  could  have  some  occupa- 
tion  some  little  employment  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  hours  they  have  to  pass  in  the  day-room.  Do 


you  not  think  that  some  such  change  is  desirau„> 
That  is  what  I suggest,  that  thwa^iahm 
separated-  that  there  should  be  separate  wards  ft 
old  men  and  their  wives.  IOr 

17752.  The  wards  would  not  be  enough.  It  Kt11n 
not  be  done  as  matters  are  at  present.  Whvn 
provide  an  institution  for  themselves  with'  a soon 
of  land?— You  would  buy  the  land  or  buy  the  builHin 

17753.  The  building  is  there.  You  havefc 
buildings  in  the  county  already  brides  the  count! 
jail?— The  jail  is  a jail,  and  until  you  knock  it 
•down  and  build  it  again  you  will  never  make  anv 
thing  of  it.  I will  ask  you  to  visit  the  jail.  It 
only  a jail,  and  that  is  all  it  will  ever  be. 

17754.  Don’t  you  see  a great  deal  of  useless  waste  in 
keeping  up  three  staffs  in  the  county  where  one  staff 
would  do  for  one  particular  class  ?— You  won’t  increase 
the  staff  by  doing  what  I advocate. 

17755.  No,  you  will  keep  them  as  they  are,  but  yon 
might  reduce  them  by  doing  what  has  been  sugoesfe] 
to  us? — I don’t  see  how  you  will  reduce  them.  3 

17756.  You  would  only  require  the  infirmary  staff- 
that  will  be  necessary  in  all  existing  institutions— no 
one  has  suggested  that  there  should  be  any  curtailment 
of  the  provision  for  the  sick,  but  a good  many  wit- 
nesses  have  said  that  the  one  particular  class  known 
as  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  need  very  little  care  more 
than  food  and  proper  attention,  could  be  provided  fcr 
at  a good  deal  less  expense,  and  a considerable  amount 
of  money  could  be  saved  by  the  curtailment  of  staffs  at 
present  employed  in  looking  after  them— that  .is  to  say, 
instead  of  having  three  staffs  here,  in  regard  to  that 
particular  class,  one  staff  in  the  county  would  do?— I 
think  the  staff  employed  in  looking  after  these  people 
would  not  be  very  large.  You  see  they  require  vrrr 
little  more  than  food  and  to  be  looked  after ; one  or 
two  attendants  could  look  after  them. 

17757.  Chairman. — Mr.  Murnaghan  means  the 
staffs  under  the  present  arrangement  are  very  costly  ’ 
— I don't  say  that  part  of  the  present  staff  could  not 
be  cut  down. 

17758.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  can  only  cut  it  down 
by  some  reform,  not  by  sitting  and  saying  that  the  pre- 
sent system  is  all  right.  We  want  to  find  out  how  yen 
will  improve  it  without  costing  the  ratepayers  any 
more  ? — If  you  send  the  lunatics  away  and  the  children 
away,  certainly  you  will  be  able  to  carry  on  Naas 
Union  with  a less  staff  of  officials. 

17759.  No,  you  require  the  same  staff,  even  if  there 
were  only  three  inmates.  You  have  to  have  a master, 
and  matron,  and  porter? — There  are  a lot  of  other 
parties  connected  with  this  establishment  that  could  be 
done  away  with. 

Chairman. — You  see  the  economy  would  be  still 
greater  if  you  could  dispense  with  the  higher  paid  offi- 
cials as  well. 


17760.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  keep  up  buildings 
•that  are  next  to  useless.  They  are  hot  used,  you 
have  to  keep  a roof  on  them,  and  you  have  to  keep  them 
in  a state  of  repair.  They  are  not  satisfactory  in  any 
respect.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  and  get  the  in- 
stitutions put  into  a thoroughly  proper  condition,  and 
have  those  particular  ones  for  infirmaries,  or  hospitals, 
or  district  hospitals,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  them, 
for  the  sick,  and  have  one  institution  for  a county  like 
Kildare  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — No  ; I would  not  te 
in  favour  of  moving  them  out  of  the  unions  they  are 
reared  in. 

17761.  What  is  the  objection,  the  cost  of  transit 
would  be  very  small  ? — Unless  I was  shown  figures  and 
shown  that  there  was  a saving. 

17762.  Chairman. — If  you  did  see  that  there  is  a 
very  great  saving  ? — Then  I would  be  in  favour  of  it,  if 
I saw  there  was  a considerable  saving,  and  that  it  would 
be  a benefit  to  the  ratepayers.  I think  a Council  would 
be  very  slow  to  agree  to  break  up  their  union  unless 
that  was  shown. 


17763.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— If  it  was  shown  to  you, 
you  would  see  no  objection  ? — No  objection  if  it  was  a 
source  of  considerable  saving.  . ,• 

17764.  And  that  the  classes  would  be  benefited  nuu- 
vidnally? — Yes.  , 

17765.  Dr.  Bigger.— Would  you  like  to  see  tne  Hos- 
pital separated  from  the  workhouse  ? — I would  like 
see  the  taint  of  pauperism  removed  as  much  as  possible. 
The  poor  don’t  like  to  go  to  the  workhouse. 

17766.  If  they  were  managed  by  a separate  com- 
mittee, would  not  that  largely  go  to  take  away . 
taint  of  the  workhouse  from  them? — I dont  know  , 
would  lie  there  in  the  workhouse  still,  in  the  same.p  a 
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17767  But  if  they  were  administered  separately— the 
omission  and  mode  of  discharge  entirely  sepa- 

from  the  workhouse  ?— Yes.  In  the  Kildare  In- 
T3te  have  it  separate,  and  it  takes  m those 

who  have  an  objection  to  go  to  the  poorhouse. 
i?  are  always  very  full  in  the  hospital  here. 

17768  Do  they  care  to  go  from  here  to  the  Kildare 
infirmary  ? — They  are  beginning  to  go  from  the  dis- 
*T7  nf  «aas  now.  There  are  a good  number  of  names 

Ihe  look  torn  tts  Naa.  district.  Th.  area  that  the 
Kildare  Infirmary  serves  chiefly  is  the  Athy  Union,  and 
within  a radius  of  five  miles  of  the  town  of  Kildare. 

Hut  you  pay  the  same  rate  to  the  support  of 
:he  Kildare  Infirmary  as  they  do  in  Kildare  ?-Cer- 

tai7770  Is  there  any  way  you  could  suggest  by  which 
that  might  be  altered?—!  opposed  opening  Kildare 
Infirmary  myself  at  the  time,  but  of  course  I would 
not  give  any  evidence  now  on  behalf  of  the  Council ; 
it  is° doing  good  service  now.  A number  of  patients 

in  there — pay  patients — who  are  well  able  to  pay, 
and  they  think  very  bad  of  paying.  The  revenue 
from  pay  patients  last  year  was  only  £6 ; there  is 
rg7  due  now,  and  there  was  an  order  at  the  last 
Meeting  to  have  those  parties  proceeded  against. 

17771-  Are  you  a member  of  the  Kildare  Infirmary  ? 
—I  am. 

17772.  Could  you  explain  the  system  whereby  patients 
are  admitted  and  the  medical  officer  charges  private  fees 
for  attendance  on  them  ? — That  question  was  never  gone 
into  properly,  but  there  was  a man  called  Payne  in  it 
at  one  time,  and  he  was  billed  for  his  maintenance. 
He  had  his  leg  amputated,  and  his  reply  was  that  he 
rvas  already  under  much  expense,  and  that  it  was  as 
much  as  he  could  afford.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  a fee  was  charged. 

17773.  He  paid  a fee  to  the.  medical  officer  before  he 
paid  for  his  maintenance  ? — This  statement  about  ex- 
pense was  made  by  him. 

17774.  Was  that  statement  true? — I cannot  tell  you  ; 
the  question  was  not  properly  gone  into. 

Mr.  E.  Field. — That  was  not  true. 

Witness. — That  was  the  statement  the  man  made. 

17775.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  say  there  were  only  £6 
last  year  received  from  pay  patients? — That  is  all. 

17776.  The  medical  officer  could  not  receive  very 
much  if  the  hospital  only  received  £6?— And  I am 
sorry  to  say  among  the  names  down  are  the  names  of 
people  who  could  very  well  afford  to  pay. 

17777.  Have  you  no  system  of  collecting  money  from 
the  patients  before  they  leave  the  institution  rather 
than  wait  until  afterwards.  You  are  much  more 
likely  to  get  payment  at  the  time  ? 

Chairman.— In  the  County  Fermanagh  Infirmary  a 
document  is  signed  by  the  patient  coming  in,  or  father, 
or  person  responsible  for  the  patient  coming  in  agree- 
ing to  pay  so  much  ? — But  if  a man  was  responsible  for 
himself,  if  you  were  going  in  you’would  not  want  any 
one  to  sign  for  you,  and  if  you  would  not  pay  we  could 
not  hold  you  for  the  damage  ; you  might  say  you  had 
no  money.  There  was  a committee  appointed  to  go 
into  all  these  matters,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  chairman, 
and  he  was  to  call  the  committee  together,  but. he  never 
called  the  committee  yet  and  the  reason  is,  I think,  the 
bocal  Government  Board  have  books,  or  some  system, 
m contemplation,  and  he  was  waiting  for  that ; but  I 
know  that  at  the  second  last  meeting  of  the  Kildare  In- 
firmary we  took  on  ourselves  to  order  the  secretary  to 
get-  a book  and  enter  in  it  the  names  of  the  pay  patients 


when  they  came  in,  when  they  were  discharged,  and  M 3 jgoi. 
the  amount.  On  the  last  day  there  was  £27  due  from  — 
those  parties  whose  names  are  on  this  book,  and  there  Mr.  John  Shiel 
was  an  order  made  to  have  them  proceeded  against.  O’Grady. 

17778.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Have  you  any  fixed 
charge? — I think  10s.  a week,  and  that  is  5s.  under 
maintenance. 

17779.  Dr.  Bigger. — Why  not  have  different  scales 
even  lower  than  10s.,  for  people  not  able  to  pay  very 
imuch,  and  higher  for  people  who  are  able  to  pay 
more  than  10s.  ? — I think  if  any  of  these  parties 
approached  the  committee  they  would  accept  it. 

17780.  Why  limit  yourself  for  10s.,  because  that  is 
not  sufficient  for  a patient  fairly  well  off  going  in  for 
an  operation? — I opposed  it  myself,  but  the  majority 
were  against  me.  The  committee  should  have  discre- 
tionary powers.  I know  many  men  in  this  county  with 
twenty  acres  of  land  who  are  worse  off  than  some  men 
with  five  acres  of  land. 

17781.  Regarding  a consumptive  hospital  or  sana- 
torium, would  you  be  in  favour  of  that? — I would  on 
the  same  system  as  the  auxiliary  asylum,  that  it  would 
be  a State  hospital  for  a province  or  a certain  number 
of  counties. 

17782.  Would  yon  not  propose  that  the  county  should 
pay  something? — Yes,  but  it  should  be  largely  subsi- 
dised by  the  Government,  for  it  is  on  the  increase  in 
this  country. 

17783.  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  from  a public  health  point  of  view  ? 

— I do ; the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  isolate  them  in 
workhouses,  because  I really  think  the  ratepayers  can- 
not bear  the  burden  of  building  or  supporting  the  new 
institutions. 

17784.  Dr.  Bigger. — Workhouses  only  isolate  them 
as  far  as  the  infection  is  concerned,  they  cannot  cure 
them  ? — I think  it  is  due  to  us  from  the  Government 
to  do  something  like  that ; we  are  overtaxed  and  we 
should  get  it  back.  There  is  another  question — the 
deportation  of  paupers.  I think  if  a man  spends  his 
life  in  Scotland  and  gives  the  best  years  of  his  life 
working  there,  he  should  not  be  shipped  back  here.  We 
have  not  the  same  advantages  ; we  cannot  ship  them 
back.  I would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  gave  us  the 
same  advantages  of  sending  their  men  hack. 

17785.  Would  you  be  satisfied? — Yes. 

17786.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  fair  ? — It  would. 

17787.  You  would  have  very  few  to  send  back? — We 
might  have  some  to  send  back. 

17788.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — There  was  an  effort  made 
a few  years  ago  to  redress  that  grievance,  hut  it  was  not 
altogether  successful.  The  law  at  present  is  that  any 
person  who  has  resided  for  one  year  in  any  particular 
(union  without  having  become  a charge  on  the  rates,  is 
eligible  for  support  from  the  local  authorities  in 
Scotland,  provided  also  the  applicant  has  a full  resi- 
dence in  the  country  of  five  years  ? — It  is  not  in  Eng- 
land ; it  is  a great  grievance  to  have  to  support  time- 
expired  soldiers.  If  a man  went  out  in  the  late  South 
African  War  and  fought  there  for  his  country,  and  he 
was  wounded,  that  man  gets  a small  pension  for  a short 
time.  He  is  left  here  in  this  country,  and  becomes  an 
inmate  of  a workhouse.  That  is  not  a proper  system.. 

17789.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  the  State  paid  him  at  a 
higher  rate,  would  pot  the  general  ratepayer  have  to 
bear  his  share  of  that  ? — If  he  went  into  the  workhouse 
it  should  be  refunded  out  of  his  pension,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  pensioner. 


Mi-.  Edward  Field  examined. 


You  had  my  evidence  in  Dublin.  We  have  had  a 
roap  drawn  to  show  you  the  portions  of  Dunshaughlin 
Union  that  we  could  take  in.  (Explains  on  map.)  I 
disagree  altogether  with  Mr.  Synnott  about  outdoor 
relief.  That  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
! not  to  break  up  people’s  homes. 

17790.  Chairman. — You  think  you  would  be  able  to 
know  whether  a man  was  a decent  man  or  not  ? — T 
would.  Generally  the  local  Guardians  recommend  that 
* +LPeoP^e  should  get  a little  relief  rather  than  break 
ll.P  homes  ; when  2s.  or  3s.  would  keep  them  out- 
would  c°st  a great  deal  more  inside. 

1/791,  You  still  would  keep  a workhouse  test  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

17792.  So  that  if  you  thought  a person  really  was 
ammuig  you  would  offer  the  house? — Yes;  we  very 
en  offer  them  the  house  in  Celbridge,  hut  they  won’t 
come  neat  us. 


17793.  Then  you  would  be  just  as  much  in  favour  as  Mr.  Edw.ir  1 
Mr.  Synnott  of  keeping  a workhouse  test  ? — Yes  ; sick  Field, 
people  with  no  one  to  look  after  them  have  a great  ob- 
jection to  come  into  the  union.  We  have  no  power  to 
force  them  in,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  employ  a 
nurse  to  mind  these  people  outside. 

17794.  Would  you  like  to  have  power  to  appoint  dis- 
trict nurses  to  act  under  the  directions  of  the  doctors  ? 

— No ; I would  like  to  have  power  to  compel  these 
people  to  come  in. 

17795.  If  you  had  a district  nurse  she  would  he  able 
to  take  , charge  of  the  whole  dispensary  district,  or  per- 
haps half  a dispensary  district? — It  would  come 
cheaper  then. 

17796.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan; — W onld  a nurse  he  able  to 
.attend  to  the,  district? — She  might  not. 

17797.  Chairman. — They  have  introduced  that  sys- 
tem in  the  Derry  Union.  They  get  a midwife  with 
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nurse's  qualifications  to  act  as  nurse,  and  she  attends 
to  a number  of  people,  who  need  not  come  into  the 
house,  and  that  saves  a good  deal  of  expense.  That  is 
the  view  of  hard-headed  people  up  there? — Would  she 
stay  in  the  night  with  that  patient  for  a week  ? 

17798.  No,  she  could  not,  that  would  be  a case  for 
hospital ; but  then  there  are  a good  many  cases  that 
could  be  attended  to  in  their  own  homes  that  are  not 
serious  cases  ; and  then  there  are  other  cases  that  are 
serious  and  cannot  be  removed — the  district  nurse  is 
of  advantage  in  both  those  cases  ? — Certainly. 

17799.  It  has  made  but  a small  way  in  the  country 
yet.  The  Jubilee  nurses  do  a good  deal  that  way? — 


Yes  ; we  would  be  able  to  accommodate  a good  deal  of 
the  Edenderry  Union  in  Ceibridge,  and  as  far  as  Car 
bury ; we  have  the  railway  Uiere.  Leixlip  is  witi.in' 
three  miles.  I am  afraid  you  won’t  be  able  to  reduo* 
the  number  of  unions  in  Kildare.  You  have  onlv 
three,  with  Athy  in  the  extreme  south,  and  Celbrid™ 
in  the  extreme  north.  Unless  you  took  the  Baltintrlass 
portion  into  Naas  and  the  Edenderry  portion  into  Cel 
bridge,  we  would  be  very  much  in  Ceibridge  against 
having  our  union  dissolved,  because  we  serve  the  Countv 
Dublin  very  well,  and  the  Dublin  people  are  anxious 
to  keep  Ceibridge  as  a union  and  hospital.  I u,en. 
tioned  to  you  the  amount  of  money  we  spent  on  our 
hospital. 


Mr.  Thomas  Connolly  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas  I have  not  much  to  add  to  what  our  chairman  has 
Connolly.  said. 

17800.  Ciiaibman. — But  you  agree  with  him  thor- 
oughly?— Yes. 

17801.  I find  there  is  not  much  division  in  Cei- 
bridge ; all  the  Guardians  are  solid  for  keeping  it  on  ? 
—Yes,  it  serves  two  counties.  What  would  you  do 
with  the  County  Dublin  paupers  that  come  there  for 
relief  if  we  send  ours  to  Naas? 

17802.  Unless  they  went  to  the  South  Dublin  or 
North  Dublin  ? — They  are  very  congested. 

17803.  If  they  lost  the  lunatics  and  children  there 
they  would  have  lots  of  room? — If  Naas  was  turned 
into  a workhouse  for  all  the  county  there  would  have 
to  be  a separate  staff  kept  up.  We  would  have  to  keep 
the  staff  on  at  Ceibridge  to  work  the  hospital.  I don’t 
see  where  the  rates  could  be  saved. 

17804.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  there  will  not 
be  any  proposal  made  of  that  kind  unless  there  is  a 
very  decided  gain  in  it? — I don’t  see  where  the  gain 
would  come  in  ; we  could  not  reduce  the  staff  much. 
There  are  not  many  employed  to  look  after  the  paupers 
in  Ceibridge,  but  the  lunatics,  and  imbeciles,  and  all, 
should  be  sent  to  some  institution.  They  should  not 
be  nursed  out  or  boarded  out ; and  the  children  we  all 
recommend  to  be  boarded  out. 

17805.  And  the  girls  that  come  in  and  have  children, 
what  would  you  say  about  those? — I don’t  see  what 
great  change  can  be  made  with  regard  to  them. 

17806.  Does  it  ever  strike  you  as  rather  a sad  tiling 
that  these  girls  who  come  in  and  practically  spend  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  and  have  more  of  these  illegiti- 
mate children,  as  a rale,  in  workhouses  ? — I don’t  think 
any  place  to  which  you  could  send  them  would  benefit 
them  much  ; those  badly  inclined  will  be  always  bad. 

17807.  Do  you  think  that  a girl  after  her  first  fall  i3 
bad  ? — ’She  may  not ; very  often  they  never  fall  again. 

17808.  If  they  were  put  under  a good  religious  in- 
fluence ? — Yes,  we  have  that  in  Ceibridge. 

17809.  If  a girl  comes  in  to-day  expecting  to  have  a 
baby  in  two  or  three  months’  time,  won’t  you  put  her 
in  the  same  ward — in  the  same  room  with  a woman 
who  h'as  had  two  or  three  babies  before  ? — Yes,  she  has 
to  go  in  with  them. 

17810.  Do  you  think  that  has  a good  religious  in- 
i fluence? — Could  not  that  be  mended  even  in  the  in- 

stitutions at  present.  Could  there  not  be  more  wards  ? 

17811.  You  have  power  to  do  it  if  you  can,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  you  to  do  it  as  the  work- 
houses  are  constructed  and  arranged? — If  there  should 
not  be  some  little  shame  attached  to  such  as  that ; if 
we  made  them  too  comfortable  it  might  increase  it. 

17812.  I have  heard  that  argument  used,  but  would 
you  run  a girl  to  utter  ruin  “for  the  sake  of  having 
iher  as  an  awful  example  to  others.  If  you  could  take 
.her  and  save  her,  body  and  soul,  from  further 
-degradation,  would  you  not  do  it?— Yes,  if  I could 
-see  my  way  to  do  it. 

17813.  Don’t  you  think  putting  her  in  the  hands  of 
a religious  body  and  secluding  her  from  people  who 


would  he  likely  to  fill  her  mind  with  impurity,  would 
be  a hopeful  step  to  take  ? — How  can  they  isolate  her 
tin  these  institutions. 

17814.  They  take  wonderful  care  in  these  institu- 
tions, and  have  a rule  of  silence  when  they  meet  to- 
gether?— You  think  the  Guardians  should  have  the 
power  to  send  such  cases  to  institutions  and  pay  for 
them  ? 

17815.  That  is  what  has  been  suggested  to  us,  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  Guardians  generally  would 
approve  of  that.  What  would  be  your  own  opinion  ?— 
I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  do,  and  I don't 
think  it  would  cost  much  more  on  the  ratepayers. 

17816.  It  may  cost  a great  deal  less,  because  you 
might  not  have  the  same  girl  coming  in  again  and 
spending  her  life-time  there  ? — At  present  we  have  not 
power  to  do  so  ; there  are  no  institutions. 

17817.  There  are  some  such  institutions? — Then  I 
heard  since  I came  here  a lot  about  the  Kildare  Infir- 
mary, and  I did  not  hear  it  suggested  at  all  to  make 
those  that  go  there  and  use  that,  from  whatever  dis- 
trict they  come,  to  make  them  chargeable  to  that  dis- 
trict. We  in  Ceibridge  have  to  pay  our  share  of  the 
upkeep  of  that,  and  there  never  has  been  a patient  sent 
from  Ceibridge.  Why  not  make  those  that  go  to  it 
chargeable  to  the  district  they  come  from  instead  of  a 
county  charge? 

17818.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  that  would  get  out 
of  the  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

17819.  Chairman. — That  is  one  method;  the  other 
method  was,  make  the  Kildare  people  pay  their  share 
of  the  sick  all  over  the  county? — I would  not  agree  to 
that.  I think  they  should  be  chargeable  to  the  district 
they  come  from. 

17820.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Are  you  a Poor  Law 
Guardian  ? — Yes. 

17821.  Suppose  Ceibridge  had  a nice  infirmary  left 
there  to  look  after  the  sick,  don’t  you  think  you  could 
get  on  very  well  with  that  and  let  some  other  portion 
of  the  county  get  the  other  classes — children  and  luna- 
tics 1 — The  children  are  all  boarded  out,  and  all  the 
Guardians  know  the  nurses  who  take  them  out. 

17822.  No  trouble  boarding  them  out?— Not  at  all; 
there  are  more  auplicants  than  there  are  children. 

17823.  Are  all  the  eligible  hoarded? — Yes,  all 
except  very  few — any  child  that  is  fit  to  go  out— it 
is  the  proper  system ; there  is  no  taint  of  pauperism 
about  the  child  then. 

17824.  Chairman. — You  don’t  think  they  come  back 
to  the  workhouse  again  ? — No. 

17825.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Could  you  not  extend  that 
spirit  to  other  classes,  the  aged  and  infirm — take  them 
away  and  let  them  out  to  some  healthy  place  in  the 
country  ? — If  it  was  possible  to  do  it ; but  I cannot  see 
how  it  could  be. 

17826.  If  it  was  shown  it  would  not  cost  any  more, 
and  that  such  a system  could  be  worked,  would  you  see 
any  objection  to  it  ? — Not  a bit,  that  would  be  bringing 
a system  of  old-age  pensions  like. 


.Mr.  El  ward  Pj 
O’ Kelly. 


Mr.  Edward  P.  O’Kelly,  j.p.,  examined. 


17827.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  these  interesting 
suggestions  about  Baltinglass  ?— That  thing  has  been 
thrashed  out  before  ; nothing  new  has  been  said. 

17828.  What . is  the  view  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Baltinglass.  Union  about  the  change  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  union  ? — With  regard  to  bringing  people  to 
Athy,  the  Kildare  portion  of  our  union  comes  within 
half  a mile  of  Baltinglass,  and  that  is  twelve  miles 


from  Athy ; a good  deal  of  it  runs  within  a mile  and 
a mile  and  a half,  and  even  half  a mile. 

17829.  That  is  not  a populated  part,  it  is  1^’ 
it  not?— No,  it  is  pretty  populous.  1 ,thf k,£  „Dr k. 
gard  to  the  facilities  of  bringing  people  to  the  wor 
house,  it  is  much  more  convenient  than  it  would 

At17830.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  present  boundaries 
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t Baltinglass?— Yes.  Of  course  portion  of  it  goes 
- * rwledermot,  where  Dr.  Brannan  resides,  but  then 
|£e  is  a dispensary  at  Grange,  14  miles  from  Castle- 
^ mot  that  Dr.  Cruise  attends  every  week,  and  there, 
-fpleeraphic  communication  with  Castledermot,  and 
the  medical  doctor  always  attends  on  telegrams  without 
the  formality  of  red  tickets.  ..  ., 

17831  At  Baltinglass  you  look  on  yourself  as  quite 
0ff  from  all  East  Wicklow  ?— Yes. 

17832  You  have  to  attend  Assizes  and  the  County 
Pouncil  at  Wicklow,  but  it  is  a tremendous  journey 
for  you  t— I had  to  attend  the  County  Council  at  Wick- 
low yesterday,  and  had  to  go  through  Dublin. 

17833.  So  that  for  Poor  Law  purposes  and  any 
county  purposes  you  really  are  most  inconveniently 
situated  from  your  county  town  and  the  rest  of  the 

county?— We  are. 

17834.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  look  upon 
Wicklow  as  a self-contained  county  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses ?_It  would  be  utterly  impossible.  We  are  much 
more  disconnected  in  our  side  of  the  county  from  it 
than  we  are  from  either  Carlow  or  Kildare.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  unions,  though  there  is  one  union  in  the 
County  Wicklow,  that  might,  if  it  were  closed  and 
joined  on  to  Ratlidrum,  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  asylum, 
that  is  Shillelagh  ; it  is  a small  union. 

17835.  Could  you  take  in  any  of  the  Shillelagh 
Union? — I fear  not ; it  could  be  added  on  to  Rath- 
drum,  and  they  have  train  accommodation  there. 

17836.  But  so  far  as  Baltinglass  goes,  you  think  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  incorporate  it  with  any 
other  union  ? — It  could  not  possibly  be  done  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  transport. 


17837.  You  have  been  here  most  of  the  day  and  have 
heard  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on  on  a large  number 
of  subjects.  Without  wearying  you  by  putting  the 
same  questions  to  you,  did  any  of  them  strike  you  ? — 
The  principal  one  that  I would  be  interested  in  would 
he  the  caring  for  the  imbeciles ; that  is  very  badly 
required,  and  in  every  institution  that  I have  gone  into 


I think  very  great  improvements  could  be  made  by  M lg04 
taking  them  and  having  them  treated  by  themselves.  — 

17838.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  sending  them  to  Mr.  Edward  P. 
an  asylum  ? — I don’t  think  I would  like  to  have  them  O’Kelly, 
sent  to  a lunatic  asylum,  but  to  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

I would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

17839.  That  is  a class  that  could  be  dealt  with  at  a 
central  institution.  They  need  not  necessarily  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  homes  ? — No,  they  need 
not. 

17840.  And  if  there  was  a workhouse,  or  a greater 
portion  of  a workhouse,  that  was  available  for  such  a 
purpose,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  having  it  set  apart 
as  an  auxiliary  workhouse? — I would.  For  example, 
if  there  was  a place  at  Shillelagh,  it  would  do  for  an 
auxiliary  asylum  for  the  whole  county  because  it  is 
centrally  situated. 

17841.  Not  from  a railway  point  of  view? — Not 
exactly. 

17842.  But  it  is  not  very  bad,  Baltinglass  would  be 
most  inconvenient  ? — Yes.  Of  course  the  other  portion 
of  Blessington  is  attached  to  the  Naas  Union.  It  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  get  from  Blessington  to  Shille- 
lagh than  to  Baltinglass. 

17843.  Have  you  any  good  direct  road  to  the  east 
from  Baltinglass? — It  is  a very  difficult  road  and  a 
bad  road.  I have  cycled  it,  and  it  is  a very  bad  road 
by  Aughavannagh  and  Greenane  into  Ratlidrum. 

17844.  Is  there  any  other  special  question  ?— I don’t 
think  there  is.  We  are  pretty  well  provided  with  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course, 
just  like  other  counties,  we  are  paying  for  a fever  hos- 
pital in  Wicklow  and  a county  infirmary  that  no 
person  from  East  Wicklow  ever  uses  or  could  possibly 
use. 

17845.  What  would  your  view  be.  Would  you  like 
each  patient  charged  to  the  district  he  came  from,  or 
the  sick  made  a county  charge  all  over  the  county  ? — I 
think  it  is  working  fairly  wdl  as  it  is  ; of  course  it  is 
a bit  of  an  injustice  to  us. 

17846.  But  you  think  it  is  not  a sufficient  grievance 
to  make  a fuss  about  -No. 


Dr.  O’Neill  examined. 


Dr.  O’Neill 


17847.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  that  you  wish 
to  say  personally  ? — There  are  only  three  matters  that 
T wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission.  The  first  is 
the  overcrowding  in  the  Athy  Union  at  the  present 
time,  especially  amongst  the  infirm  class  and  in  the 
hospital. 

17848.  What  are  your  present  numbers  ? — On  the  31st 
•of  March  of  this  year  there  were  107  men  in  the  work- 
house  proper. 

17849.  What  is  your  total  in  the  workhouse  ? — 319  ; 
In  1894  it  was  248.  There  is  a great  increase  among 
the  infirm  classes  and  hospital  patients. 

17850.  I think  you  tola  me  that  there  was  tome 
■special  reason.  Is  there  not  some  special  work  going 
■on  ?— They  were  going  to  have  an  additional  ward  put 
■on  to  the  infirmary,  but  that  would  not  meet  it. 

17851.  But  as  well  as  I remember,  when  I happened 
to  be  at  the  workhouse  you  attributed  the  increase  to 
some  special  cause  ? — I don’t  remember  that. 

17852.  There  was  no  special  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  brought  people? — No. 

. 1Y853.  Are  you  aware  of  any  increase,  or  how  this 
increase  arose  ? — I am  not. 

Y7854.  If  some  of  the  classes  were  taken  out  of  the 
■workhouse,  say  the  lunatics,  and  the  women  with  chil- 

iSi>  y°u  f^en  have  sufficient  room  ? — No. 

IZ°55.  You  have  forty-five  children  ? — Yes. 

17856.  If  the  children  went  ? — That  would  give  more 
room,  certainly. 

. 17857 . And  certainly  give  you  more  room  among  the 
,ntl™  class,  and  that  would  set  free  four  rooms  ? — It 
would.  The  principal  congestion  is  on  the  male  side 
, ™e  house,  not  on  the  female  side.  The  male  side  is 
al*?7?oC0ngested,  even  in  summer  time. 

17858.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  Is  that  due  to.  Do 
you  know  any  reason  for  it?— I have  no  reason  to 


7859.  Chatrman. — Do  yon  think  it  is  very  lik 

■mont 5,8  i women  can  always  get  some  empl 
hon  J11  rr°i?king  a^er  children,  and  light  work  in  1 
old  meii  "6re  seem  *°  he  as  many  old  women 

17860.  But  according  to  the  Census  there  are  m 
n UoJT"  ln  the  country  than  old  men-in  ms 
r there  are  more  men  in  the  workhouse  tl: 


women — and  the  explanation  I have  heard  is  that  in 
many  places  old  women  can  get  light  work,  whereas  old 
men  can  do  nothing  ? — Old  women  have  a better  knack 
of  looking  after  themselves  than  old  men,  and  they  have 
relations,  and  they  are  more  useful  in  the  house  than 
old  men.  Then  there  is  the  overcrowding  in  the  hos- 
pital, which  I think  is  due  to  overcrowding  in  the 
workhouse,  that  is  a certain  number  of  infirm  cases. 

17861.  That  are  no^  rwally  sick  people,  but  frail  old 
people  ?— Owing  the  number  of  infirm  cases  we  have 

an  the  hospital,  necessarily  they  will  get  sick  as  well 
as  any  other  kind  of  patients,  and  naturally  they  come 
into  the  hospital.  The  hospital  wards  are  badly  situ- 
ated' in  Athy.  You  have  to  go  from  one  building  to 
another,  forty  or  fifty  yards  between  ; it  is  inconvenient 
for  the  nurses  and  everybody. 

17862.  And  it  causes  a larger  number  of  nurses  to  be 
necessary  ? — It  does  ; more  attendants  certainly. 

17863.  Building  would  be  a saving  in  a way  ? — I think 
sooner  or  later  in  Athy  Union  we  will  have  to  build, 
probably,  a separate  hospital. 

17864.  If  that  were  done,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  build  from  the  workhouse  altogether  ? 
—I  think  if  there  was  a small  hospital  built,  contain- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  beds,  it  would  relieve  it. 

17865.  What  would  you  say  to  using  your  existing 
fever  hospital  for  such  a purpose,  and  building  a small 
fever  hospital  ? — That  was  my  own  idea,  that  it  would 
suit  admirably. 

17866.  The  fever  hospital  is  a detached  building, 
entirely  unconnected  by  architecture  or  any  other  way 
with  the  workhouse  ? — Yes ; and  it  would  hold  about 
thirty  beds.  That  would  make  & hospital  for  acute 
cases.  - The  other  cases  would  have  room  to  be  treated 
in  the  institution  as  it  is  at  present. 

17867.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  would  supply  the 
need  for  all  acute  cases  ? — It  would  ; thirty  beds  would 
over-supply  it.  As  far  as  I can  judge,  a union  hos- 
pital is  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
cular cases  ; curable  cases  have  absolutely  no  chance  of 
doing  any  good  there. 

17868.  Chairman. — You,  of  course,  would  be  in 
favour  of  a sanatorium  ? — A sanatorium  for  consump*'' 
tives.  I think  it  is  much  more  necessary  than  a sepa- 
rate institution  for  imbeciles — more  urgent. 
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8,  1904.  17869.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  consumptives  have 

you  in  the  workhouse  at  present  ? — Eleven. 

17870.  I suppose  there  are  large  numbers  in  the  dis- 
trict that  would  go  into  a suitable  sanatorium  ? — Yes  ; 
I have  constant  applications  from  people  outside  to  go 
into  the  National  Hospital  at  Newcastle.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a patient  in  there,  and  he  may  have  to 
wait  for  months. 

17871.  Chairman. — And  he  would  be  likely  too  far 
gone  for  admission.  They  won’t  admit  a case  in  the 
later  stages  ? — No ; unless  they  find  they  can  do  some 
good  they  won’t  admit  cases.  The  third  thing  I wish 
to  mention  is  the  question  of  supplies.  I think  it  is  a 
bad  system  to  have  the  supplies  of  the  hospital  coming 
through  the  other  part  of  the  institution.  The  hospital 
ought  to  be  separated  altogether  from  the  workhouse, 
or  there  ought  to  be  a storekeeper  in  every  workhouse. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  trouble  always  ; at  least  in  my 
experience  of  the  last  seven  years. 

17872.  I think  you  examine  yourself  all  the  meat 
supplies  ? — As  a general  rule  I see  all  the  supplies  ; 
usually  the  master  or  matron  draw  my  attention  to 
them  before  they  come  into  stock. 

17873.  I think  there  was  a case  about  meat  when  I 
was  there  ? — Yes.  The  supplies  pass  from  one  to  an- 
other ; there  are  constantly  little  annoyances.  It  gives 
rise  certainly  to  friction  amongst  the  officials,  and  of 
course  the  doctor  is  always  brought  into  these  matters. 

17874.  You  do  take  the  matter  into  your  own  hands 
there  and  reject  things  ? — But  that  is  not  the  point. 

17875.  What  is  your  point? — Both,  the  master  and 
matron  are  very  busy  officials.  They  give  out  supplies 
in  the  morning.  The  supplies  may  go  across  to  the 
hospital,  and  there  may  be  something  missing.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  what  is  missing 
into  the  hospital  again,  becaiise  they  will  have  other 


business  to  attend  to  in  the  house,  and  it  will 
hard  to  get  them  back  to  the  stores.  The 
ought  to  come  direct.  *UW™» 

17876.  You  mean  for  all  kinds  of  food?— Yes 
17877.  This  is  all  an  argument  in  favour  of  ha™„ 
the  hospitals  detached  and  self-contained  ?— Yes  T i- 
meat,  for  instance,  it  may  come  in  and  pass  the  doctor 
and  master,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  hospital  it  ™ 
not  be  up  to  the  mark.  Of  course  the  matron  of  Z. 
hospital  will  have  something  to  say  to  it  then  and 
is  possible  she  may  want  it  returned,  or  get  other  meat  ■ 
or  perhaps  meat  may  come  over  too  fat,  and  it  WQ„u 
be  difficult  to  return  it  then,  whereas  if  she  had  the 
supply  in  her  own  hands  she  would  know  what  would 
be  wanted  for  hospital  patients. 

17878.  That  is  really  part  of  the  general  question  of 
detached  hospitals  ?— Yes.  That  question  you  asked 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  about  women 
with  illegitimate  children— certainly  in  Athy  Union  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  women  seem  to  stop  there  • when 
they  come  in  once  they  stay  there,  except  that  they  mar 
go  out  and  come  back  with  more  children.  I have 
known  as  many  as  seven  illegitimate  children  with  one 
woman.  There  is  a woman  in  the  institution  at  the 
present  time  that  has  been  thirty  years  there  and  has 
never  left  it. 

17879.  Dr.  Bigger. — She  has  only  had  one  child?— 
One  child,  and  she  has  stopped  there  altogether 
17880.  Chairman.— She  most  likely,  if  she  had  eone 
into  a religious  institution,  might  have  gone  out  and 
become  a happy  woman  outside  T—  As  it  is  she  is  a verv 
good  woman,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  an  orna- 
ment  to  society.  I know  she  has  conducted  herself 
admirably  as  long  as  I have  known  her. 

17881  And  I suppose  you  think  she  deserves  a better 
fate  ?— Yes  ; she  has  been  an  attendant  twenty-five 
years  in  the  infirmary.  She  is  not  an  aitendant  now 
at  the  present  time  ; she  is  in  the  infirm  ward. 


Mr.  J.  Rauh  Dagg,  Clerk  of  the  B,altinglass  Union,  examined. 
Balph  17882.  Chairman.— You  have  a very  wide  and  great 


knowledge  of  Poor  Law  matters,  and  I am  glad  to  see 
you  here  to  give  us  any  information  which  would  be 
useful  to  us  ? — I sent  in  a memorandum.  With  regard 
to  the  sick,  I endorse  the  views  that  have  been  given 
before  you.  I think  they  should  be  treated  in  separate 
institutions,  but  I think  the  existing  workhouses  can 
easily  be  made  separate  institutions  with  very  little 
expense.  It  means  simply  in  most  institutions  build- 
ing a gate-lodge  and  dividing  wall,  and  your  hospital 
would  be  just  as  separate  as  this  courthouse  is  from  the 
adjoining  house. 

17883.  You  would  have  an  entrance  going  up  right 
or  left — a separate  entrance  ? — Yes. 

17884.  You  would  have  the  male  healthy  and  female 
healthy  yards  going  up  to  the  windows  of  the  infir- 
mary?— You  would. 

17885.  You  would  go  for  closing  the  doors  that  lead 
into  those  yards? — Yes,  I think  it  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  persons  who  are  anxious  to  have  the  taint 
of  the  workhouse  removed. 

17886.  The  only  place  they  would  meet  at  all  would 
be  at  their  church,  just  half-way  between  both  institu- 
tions?— Yes.  I tliink  the  children  should  be  boarded 
out. 

17887.  Have  you  many  boarded  out  at  present? — We 
have  six.  There  is  only  one-child  I think  in  the  house 
who  might  be  boarded  out,  that  is  under  the  existing 
law.  The  orphan  and  deserted  children  have  always 
been  boarded  out  in  Baltinglass  Union,  and  not  one 
returned  to  the  workhouse. 

17888.  You  have  a number  of  children  in  the  house 
who  are  not  eligible  for  boarding  out.  Do  you  think 
the  Guardians  would  be  in  favour  of  having  powers  to 
assume  the  position  of  parents  towards  certain  children 
in  the  house  and  board  them  out  too  ?— I would  rather 
Mr.  O’Kelly  would  answer  that.  I think  myself  many 
of  the  Board  would. 

17889.  If  they  had  the  discretion  they  could  neither 
use  it  or  not? — I think  we  might  get  a better  class  of 
people  to  take  children  if  the  pension  were  somewhat 
larger  than  it  is.  It  was  fixed  at  2s.  6 d.  a week 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

17890.  And  how  much  fox’  clothing  ? — £1  a year. 

17891.  What  is  done  now,  you  give  them  a trousseau 
when  they  are  going  out,  and  £1  a year  after.  It  is 
not  a very  liberal  allowance ; you  think  it  ought  to  be 
more? — I do. 


17892.  I think  Miss  FitzGerald  Kenney  recommended 

it  to  be  raised  a little  ? — I don’t  know.  . I mentioned  it 
to  Miss  FitzGerald  Kenney,  but  she  did  not  approve  of 
the  idea  when  I mentioned  it,  because  she  said  very  few 
labourers  could  afford  £1  a year  for  ehch  child.  I 
t“,n*  t“at  aged  and  infirm,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  granted  outdoor  relief  where  they  could  be 
suitably  housed.  There  is  an  objection  at  present 
amongst  many  Guardians  to  give  an  old  man  who  is 
practically  beyond  his  labour  outdoor  relief,  if  he  has 
a son,  say  married;  but  I think  a married  labourer 
with  a wife  and  family  has  sufficient  demands  upon  bis 
earnings.  You  cannot  expect  him  to  support  his 
parent ; the  result  is  that  these  old  people  come  into 
the  workhouse. 

17893.  What  is  the  average  wage  with  you  ? — About 
8s.  a week.  In  very  few  cases  it  goes  to  10s. 

17894.  What  food  would  they  get  with  that?— In 
some  cases  I know  the  wage  is  only  7s.  6 d.  without 
food. 

17895.  Would  that  be  all  the  year  round? — All  the 
year  round ; it  is  with  a gentleman  farmer,  a magis- 
trate in  my  neighbourhood. 

17896.  Would  that  be  doing  real  farming  work,  or  a 
man  who  was  past  his  work,  and  was  merely  raking 
gravel  ? — No,  he  is  a man  who  acts  as  herd. 

17897.  Has  he  privileges  besides  that? — He  has— a 
rood  of  ground  for  his  manure. 

17898.  Has  he  the  grass  of  a cow  ? — No,  the  grass  of 
a goat.  I knew  a man  having  only  6s.  a week  wit-ha 
large  dairy  man  half  a mile  from  me,  and  the  grass  of 
a goat,  and  if  the  goat  were  not  in  milk  he  had  to  buy 
milk.  I think  it  would  be  very  well  to  have  almshouses 
established  for  the  aged  and  infirm  who  had  no  friends, 
where  they  could  be  suitably  housed.  I think  the  aged 
and  infirm  are  capable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
of  doing  some  light  work,  for  which  they  would  not  get 
ordinary  wages.  An  old  man  could  git  in  the  corner  of 
a field  during  mowing  time,  and  sharpen  the  knives  of 
the  machine,  and  I don’t  think  he  should  be  deprived 
of  outdoor  relief  for  so  working. 

17899.  W ould  not  the  building  of  an  almshouse  piean 
further  tremendous  expenditure? — From  the  questions 
put  by  Mr.  Murnaghan,  I think  some  of  the  work- 
houses could  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

17900.  You  did  not  mean  fresh  buildings?— I did 
not.  And  I don’t  think  the  question  of  the  distance- 
sending  people— is  a material  one,  or  that  they  would 
have  much  sentimental  objection  to  it.  People  of  the 
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L,tter  class  are  very  glad  to  get  to  institutions  of  the 
i‘  d about  Dublin.  I think  m Hampton  Court  some 
Jour  Irish  noblemen  are  accommodated  as  State  pen- 

S'l790i.  That  is  not  a very  close  precedent?— No,  sir  ; 
hut  I don’t  know  where  the  sentiment  comes  in.  I 
think  lunatics  would  be  better  treated,  and,  for  many 
' ons  should  be  treated  in  auxiliary  asylums.  With 
resard  to  unmarried  mothers,  I Itave  made  a suggestion 
St  the  sexes  should  be  separated  altogether.  I think 
able-bodied  male  paupers  should  be  in  one  institution 
and  able-bodied  females  in  another,  and  one  of  my 
reasons  for  doing  that  is  a moral  one,  and  the  second 
is  an  economic  one.  In  rural  unions  I find  that 
widowers  who  enter  the  workhouse  very  often  marry  one 
of  those  unmarried  mothers,  and  with  a man  who  is 
nearly  beyond  his  labour  at  the  time  of  his  second  mar- 
riage,  he  does  it  because  it  is  the  cheapest  way  of  get- 
ting a servant.  She  is  very  anxious  to  get  married 
that  she  may  get  her  title  of  “ Mr3.”  She  values  it  as 
much  as  an  American  heiress  does  a title  of  nobility ; 
and  after  having  two  or  three  children,  the  old  man  be- 
comes broken  down,  and  we  have  the  whole  of  them  in 
the  workhouse. 

17902.  You  are  speaking  of  a man  who  is  in  the 
workhouse  and  sees  a spinster  to  whom  he  takes  a fancy 
in  the  workhouse  also ; the  two  of  them  take  their  dis- 
charge and  get  married? — Yes.  I know  a case  of  a 
labourer  who  lost  his  wife.  He  got  a slight  cold  and 
came  into  the  workhouse  and  married  one  of  the  in- 
mates there.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  chil-  ' 
dren,  I believe  they  should  be  boarded  out  as  far  as 
possible,  and  those  that  you  cannot  board  out  should 
be  treated  in  a separate  institution.  There  was  a 
statement  made  to-day  that  the  children  reared  in 
workhouses  of  illegitimate  mothers  continued  in  tho 
footsteps  of  their  parents  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion. My  experience  extends  through  five  or  six  rural 
unions.  There  was  one  witness  made  that  statement. 
Then  it  was  qualified  by  Mr.  O’Grady,  who  stated  that 
in  rural  districts  tho  rule  was  different  from  wher, 
there  were  military  stations. 

17903.  We  have  met  cases  of  three  generations? — 
You  will  meet  them,  but  they  are  isolated  cases.  You 


can  get  a list  of  births  in  workhouses  for  the  last  thirty 
years  up  to  fifteen  years  ago,  and  see  how  many  of  those 
children  are  there  now,  and  whether  they  have  children 
or  not. 

17904.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  that,  because  you 
would  be  astonished  how  frequently  those  people  change 
their  names.  The  woman  who  has  an  illegitimate  child 
frequently  calls  herself  somebody  else?— In  a large 
union  it  would  be. 

17905.  But  even  in  a country  union  where  masters 
change? — We  have  two  young  girls  we  reared  in  the 
workhouse,  and  a boy  who  suffers  from  an  eye  affec- 
tion. Of  these  young  girls  one  is  of  a good  character, 
and  the  other  has  an  illegitimate  child.  My  experience 
is  that  it  is  women  from  outside  who  come  in  with  ille- 
gitimate children  ; these  women  were  not  reared  in  the 
workhouse.  With  regard  to  tramps,  we  are  not  very 
much  concerned  with  tramps,  because  we  are  not  on 
the  road  for  them.  We  have  only  about  six  per  week, 
and  we  try  to  discriminate  between  the  deserving  and 
the  undeserving. 

17906.  How  do  you  treat  them — if  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a man  is  a habitual  tramp,  how  do  you 
treat  him  differently  from  the  person  whom  you  know 
is  a labourer  really  in  search  of  work.  Do  they  go  to 
the  same  ward  ? — Yes. 

17907.  The  same  food  ?— -The  same  food. 

17908.  And  take  their  discharge  at  the  same  hour  ? — 
With  the  habitual  tramp  the  relieving  officer  puts  a 
stem  face  on  him  and  frequently  refuses  him  a ticket. 
We  get  Frazers  Directory,  which  gives  the  name  of 
every  person  of  any  importance  in  every  parish  in  Ire- 
land. If  he  says  he  comes  from  Mayo,  we  ask  him  who 
is  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  if  we 
find  his  answer  true,  we  believe  he  has  sojne  knowledge 
of  the  place.  WTith  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  trans- 
ferring to  Athy  Union  the  three  divisions  of  Ballytore, 
Corrigeen,  and  Graney,  I don’t  want,  as  an  officer 
concerned,  to  give  you  any  evidence  on  the  point 
other  than  to  say  that  the  matter  was  raised  at  the 
time  the  Local  Government  Act  came  into  operation, 
and  at  that  time  the  Council  apiwinted  a deputation 
to  wait  on  the  Local  Government'  Board,  and  possibly 
you  will  remember  the  arguments  put  before'  them. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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May  3,  1904. 

Mr.  J.  Ralph 
Dagg. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4th,  1904 

At  the  Courthouse,  Maryborough. 


Present Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coev  Bigger. 


Mr.  James  M‘Mahon,  j.p.,  examined. 


17909.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Abbeyleix  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

17910.  And  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  County 
Council? — No;  I am  an  elected  member  of  the  County 
Council. 

17911.  Your  County  Council  considered  the  queries 
that  were  issued  by  this  Commission  ? — Yes,  sir  ; but, 
if  you  would  please,  I would  sooner  deal  with  the 
Board  of  Guardians  first,  because  Mr.  Meehan,  the 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council,  will  be  here  later 


17912.  Take  it  in  your  own  way.  Tell  how  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  Abbeyleix  regard  the  queries  that 
were  sent  to  them? — As  regards  the  first  query,  the 
Board  of  Guardians  are  entirely  against  the  dissolu- 
tion of  either  of  the  existing  unions  in  the  Queen’s 
County  at  the  present  time — either  Abbeyleix  or 
Mountmellick.  They  believe  if  either  of  those  unions 
was  dissolved  the  poor  and  the  sick  would  be  exposed 
to  great  inconvenience  and  great  injustice,  by  having 
to  come  snch  long  distances,  either  for  hospital  treat- 
ment or  treatment  in  the  workhouse. 

17913.  The  Union  of  Donaghmore,  when  it  was 
broken  up,  was  given  partly  to  Abbeyleix  ? — Yes ; the 
workhouse  is  situated  in  our  union. 

17914.  And  the  village  of  Rathdowney  is  in  your 
union  ? — Yes. 

17915.  Was  there  much  inconvenience  caused,  have 
you  heard,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Donaghmore 
Union? — I have  not  heard  any  specific  complaint. 

17916.  How  far  is  Donaghmore  Workhouse  from 
Abbeyleix? — I think  it  is  about  fourteen  miles. 

17917.  And  Rathdowney  would  be  about  one  and 
a-half  or  two  miles  less,  perhaps  ? — Yes ; I am  not 
very  accurate  as  to  the  number  of  miles. 

17918.  You  don’t  think  that  either  of  the  workhouses 
could  be  closed? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  ratepayers,  and,  certainly,  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  sick  or  destitute. 

17919.  If  a hospital  were  kept  on,  so  that  the  sick 
could  always  be  treated  there,  in  their  own  union, 
what  would  you  say  about  transferring  what  you  may 
call  the  able-bodied,  or  non-sick,  inmates  elsewhere  ? 
— I don’t  think  I would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  that 
either,  beoause  there  are  a great  deal  of  very  old, 
destitute  people  that  would  rather  be  at  home  in  their 
own  locality  or  as  near  their  native  place  as  possible, 
and  I don’t  think  they  would  like  to  be  sent  ofi  from 
one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other. 

17920.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  now  sent  very 
great  distances? — Not  very  great  distances.  I think, 
perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  miles  is  the  greatest  distance. 

17921.  The  people  at  Rathdowney  have  no  connec- 
tion with  Abbeyleix,  and  the  people  of  Maryborough, 
I suppose,  have  not  much  connection  with  Mount- 
mellick ?— Oh,  the  people  of  Maryborough  have  a very 
great  connection  with  Mountmellick. 

17922.  By  railway  they  have,  but  the  poor  don’t  go 
from  one  place  to  another  on  business? — As  a rule, 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  locality  for 
five  or  six  miles  round  their  native  place. 

17923.  The  people  of  Maryborough  have  to  go  to 
Mountmellick  Workhouse ; there  they  go  to  a place 
where  they  don’t  know  the  people  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

17924.  So  already  this  does  exist  very  largely — that 
people  have  to  go  to  workhouses  where  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  immediate  surroundings? — That  is 
quite  true,  to  a certain  extent ; hut  I think  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  for  all  parties  to  abolish  either 
of  the  workhouses  at  present  in  the  county.  If  either 
of  them  was  situated  in  a more  central  position  one 
might  be  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  two. 


17925.  If  there  was  a workhouse  at  Maryborough 
that  might  serve  the  entire  county?— It  might,  or  even 
m a more  central  position. 

17926.  Maryborough  is  tolerably  central— it  is 
railway  centre?— Of  course,  it  would  have  greater 
facilities  for  locomotion  than  any  other  place  in  th* 
county. 

17927.  It  would  be  the  most  convenient  place  foi 
Guardians  if  there  were  only  one  workhouse  for  them 
to  attend?— It  would,  I believe. 

17928.  Did  you  ever  consider  in  this  county  the  idea 
that  we  had  yesterday  put  forward  by  some  of  the 
Guardians  and  witnesses  at  Naas— that  it  would  be 
desirable,  as  you  have  one  government  for  county  pnr- 
poses,  so  that  you  would  have  all  the  unions  contained 


make  the  poor  law  area  coterminous  with  the  county 
boundary'.  That  would  be  a very  good  plan  if  it  could 
be  feasible ; but  there  may  be  some  difficulties  tint 
would  crop  up. 

17929.  I suppose  it  would  be  very  difficult  with  the 
barony  of  Slievemargy  right  up  to  Carlow?— The  exist- 
ing arrangements  would  be  still  more  convenient  for 
Slievemargy. 

17930.  These  people  have  to  come  up  here  to  assizes? 
— They  have.  I believe  they  have  to  go  up  to  Kildare 
and  come  back  here  again.  I know  there  is  a great 
hardship  inflicted  on  them  by  having  to  come  here  to 
attend  County  Council  meetings  or  assizes. 

17931.  They  never  think  of  driving  across  by  Tima- 
hoe  ?— They  do  sometimes  ; but  in  the  winter  time  it 
would  be  a very  inconvenient  journey  to  drive  across 
a mountain  district. 

17932.  You  know  that  in  a workhouse  there  are  a 
great  number  of  different  classes,  all  grouped  together 
in  the  same  building.  First,  you  have  the  sick,  then 
you  have  the  aged  and  infirm,  then  you  have  the 
mothers  of  children,  single  girls  with  children,  and 
then  you  have  the  children  at  school ; you  have  the 
lunatics  and  idiots,  you  have  the  tramps,  and  you  have 
the  able-bodied  class,  of  which  there  are  very  few  in 
your  county.  There  is  only  one  of  the  ordinary  able- 
bodied  class  in  the  whole  county  between  tie  two 
unions? — A very  small  number. 

17933.  The  others  all  belong  to  those  other  classes 
that  I have  mentioned  to  you.  We  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  suggesting  the  removal  from 
workhouses  of . the  different  classes.  First,  we  will 
take  the  lunatics.  There  is  a general  idea  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  no  lunatics  in  workhouses 
— to  put  them  all  under  lunatic  asylum  management, 
and  if  the  lunatic  asylum  was  not  big  enough  to  hold 
them,  you  would  take  some  workhouse,  like  the  closed 
Donaghmore  Workhouse,  and  make  it  into  an 
auxiliary  asylum? — I entirely  agree  with  those  views. 

17934.  Whether  would  you  put  them  into  a lunatic 
asylum  or  an  auxiliary? — An  auxiliary  would  be  s 
lunatic  asylum. 

17935.  If  the  lunatic  asylum  was  capable  of  holding 
them,  would  you  prefer  putting  them  there  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  a second  institution? — Decidedly. 
Then  there  are  a class  of  harmless  lunatics,  what  they 
call  fools,  and  I believe  they  would  be  probably  jnst 
as  well  treated  in  a workhouse. 

17936.  You  have  very  few  in  your  own  workhouse?— 
I doubt  if  we  have  any  at  the  present  time.  A few 
years  ago  we  had  a few  cases  of  that  sort;  they  were 
in  for  years,  and  were  no  inconvenience  to  the  inmates 
— they  were  harmless  creatures. 

17937.  At  the  laBt  return  you  had  eight  women  and 
two  men  ; that  would  be  comparatively  few ; but  having 
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• fo.  „ _ cpnarate  denartment  being  17952.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  their  pre-  M 4, 1904. 
those  few  fec^itatesa  sent  arrangements  ?-That  is  what  I want  to  say ; and 

« rs  °£\  M'kS1 

-o»  “ds  *rwfh Je  if. w ^ ^ ..  ^ -»« »*»* 

any  extra  attendant,  vve  b was  the  poor  girls  who  come  in,  having  made  a slip, 

any  with  stucid ai  tendencies  creatures  and  come  into  the  workhouse  to  be  confined  of  a baby. 

17939.  Still,  a great  many  of  these  poot  crearures  workhouse  two  or  three 

have  not  the  m ^ moShT  bSre Zt  baby  is  born,  and  they  stay  in  the 
require  special  treatment  m that  respect.  . wm-Uhnnsp  until  after  tile  baby  is  born,  and,  as  a 

17940  And  the  general  opinion  of  witnesses  is  that  CQmmon  rale  never  ieave  the  workhouse  again  except 
it  would  be  hettffl to ^”11“ "** to  go  out  fox’  tt  bit  with  the  oltild  to  beg,  and  they 
they  would  be  properly  attended  to  by  peop  alK  oj  corn  back,  and  have  another  child.  The  suggestion 
Mined  to  look  after  them  ?— Perhaps  it  might  be  the  ^ bfipn  mada  to  ns  tjlat  tae  wotkhou«e  should  not  he 

h'fmi.  Take  the  children.  You  have  twenty-eight  open  £ jjj  ' J^hS^shoteld*  fi'donf  would  “bfto 
at  Abbeyleia  end  thirty-one  at  >«*  i ** .7™  t0SgTher  “religion,  to  a religious  insti- 

in  favour  of  boarding  those  children  out  res  sir,  i gort  of  refUge  or  penitentiary— where  she 

am  entirely  in  favour  of  having  the  children  boarded  , , , , , fc-j  tbe  baby  was  born,  and  as  soon 

out  I think  the  shorter  time  they  spend  m the  work-  would  the  baby,  that  efforts 

house  the  better  for  themselves  in  futuie  life.  They  be  mad6)  V SQOn  as  it  was  thought  that  she 

are  more  likely  to  succeed.  . . was  «+  to  eo  out,  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  put 

17942.  And  not  to  come  back  as  paupers?  Precisely,  ^er  into  a situation,  and  that  the  child  should  be 
If  suitable  persons  could  be  got  to  take  chaige  of  them,  boarded  ont  and  aTrangements  made  that  the  mother 
I think  there  is  nothing  like  the  boardmg-out  system  {or  the  Gild's  keep  and  pay  for  her  own 

for  children.  . , , . keeD  while  she  was  in  the  penitentiary,  so  that  they 

17943.  At  present  you  have  only  power  to  hoard  out  ^ ^ “Qt  fee  a charge  any  ^ore  on  the  rates.  It  was 

orphans  or  deserted  children ; most  o|  the  ^uafd,“^  represented  to  us  that  the  result  of  that  might  be  that 
who  have  given  evidence  before  us  have  recom  P g who  fell  0nce  would  not  fall  again.  Now,  we  had 

mended ?-Compulsory  powers  to  the  board  evidence  yesterday  of  a case  in  the  Athy  Union,  where 

17944.  Yes,  or  powers  to  the  board  to  enable  them  to  * tllLe  girls  had  as  many  as  seven  children.  We 

hoard  out  the  children  of  thriftless  or  useless  people—  y 0ften  meet  cases  in  a workhouse  where  they  have 

S’  a who  cannot  make  their  way  m the  world . I t1lrL  four  and  five.  They  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and 

entirely  approve  of  that.  h ’ 8U  ’ tions  We  are  putting  to  Guardians  where 

17945.  Then,  as  regards  the  people  who  own  these  because  there  seems  to  be  some  element  of  hope 

children,  would  you  think  it  necessary  in  some  way  to  s >m  j WQu]d  bg  ]ad  to  know  your  opinion  on  it? 

put  those  people  under  restraint  to  prevent  them  think-  x thiri]t  ag  an  experiment,  it  would  be  very  well 

ing  that  they  had  only  to  get  children  to  have  them  trying.  I certainly  would  be  against  having 

taken  off  their  hands  by  the  Guardians  ; would  you  ^ * a|mitted  to  the  workhouse  and  mixing  with 

think  it  well  to  put  them  under  some ; restraint  ?-£  c|neral  body  of  the  inmates.  Whether  the  idea 

would  make  them  contribute,  if  possible,  to  their  ^ * mentioned  is  carried  out  or  not,  I certainly 
maintenance.  think  there  should  be  some  change.  Supposing  they 

17946.  You  see,  they  are  paupers?— Tliey  might  not  ^ the  workhouse  at  present,  there  should  be 

always  be  paupers.  . some  means  of  classification,  that  they  would  not  be 

17947.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  it  you  . . -th  other  girls  or  females  in  the  house,  par- 
had  a woman  with  three  or  four  children,  or  a man  and  tjctdagy  the  younger  children. 

his  wife  with  three  or  four  children,  who  never  did  17954.  A.  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty  who  comes  m, 

anything  practically  but  a few  weeks  begging  m the  ecti ' to  have  a baby  in  a couple  of  months’  time, 

year,  and  then  came  back  again,  do  you  think  it  would  X ' |t  ent  amongst  those  burdened  women. 

be  a prudent  thing  to  keep  those  persons  children  or  three  or  more  children,  that  you. 

let  them  go  free  about  the  country  to  have  more  who do 

children  1 — It  would  he  a very  eerions  thing  to  divest  PP  workhouse  in 


cnuureu  s — wuuiu  w ■ --j  , ° ,.  ~ 

them  of  their  parental  responsibilities  m the  nrst 


17955.  You  know  the  way  in  which  a workhouse  is 
built  and  the  arrangement  of  it,  by  which  you  can  see 


to  do  it8  ,»  have  the  children  associating  with  vieiona  theee  L,  in  the- 


F 17949.  Yes  ; and  it  is  represented  to  us  that  if  these 
children  are  not  taken  and  an  effort  made  to  turn  them 


way  of  doing  it. 

17956.  Take  Abbeyleix,  you  would  find  it  very  diffi- 


cnuaren  are  not  tajteii  cutu  mi  cm-unu  — - — “--j  — — i j — . , . , - • 

into  good  citizens  they  will  become  paupers,  and  rear  cujfc  to  arrange  that  any  poor  girl  when,  she  came  im 
paupers?— Yes  ; they  would  he  tramps  all  their  life-  would  be  kept  altogether  by  herself?— She  would  not. 
time.  I think  it  would  be  better  to  grapple  with  the  ^ by  herself ; she  would  have  others  of  her  own  class; 
question  at  first.  to  associate  with. 

17950  If  vou  did  take  those  children  from  thft  I7957.  You  would  find,  I think,  very  few  who  would8 
parents,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  let  be  just  in  the  same  position  as  herself  ?— There  are- 
the  parents  go  with  a free  leg  over  the  country?—  always  a few  in  the  house  of  that  class. 

I don’t  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  I would  17958.  When  a girl  comes  in  fresh  from  her  fall  she 
like  to  have  some  control  over  the  parents.  is  in  an  impressionable  condition ; she  is  sorry 

17951.  Some  members  of  Parliament  are  introducing  for  what  has  happened,  and  would  be  glad  of  a fresh 
a Bill,  in  which  the  proposal  is  to  establish  labour  start,  and  if  she  is  put  with  a girl  who  has  had  a baby 
colonies  where  people  of  that  class  would  be  com-  you  would  find  it  would  not  be  a suitable  companion- 
mitted  on  a magistrate’s  warrant,  and  detained  for  ship? — It  would  not. 

such  period  as  was  thought  fit,  and  male  to  work  there  1?g59  Jf  ske  goes  to  one  of  these  orphanages  they 

at  remunerative  occupation,  that  would  be  supporting  tak(j  tbe  reatest  care  by  imposing  silence  when  they 
them  while  they  are  there? — I intended  to  say  s9?e'  are  working  together,  and  all  that,  and  if  it  is  in  a 
thing  regarding  that  on  the  tramp  question.  Good  Shepherd  Convent  there  always  would  be  a nun. 

was  one  of  the  remedies  I was  going  to  suggest.  Jtitner  ^ ^nmediate  supervision,  not  paying  visits  now  and 
empower  the  workhouse  authorities,  boards  01  Uuar-  aCTa;n  but  in  immediate  supervision,  that  would  pre- 
dians  or  their  officers,  to  detain  the  tramps  for  a longer  ’ hurtful  conversation  going  on  ?— It  would  be 

period  than  they  have  power  to  detain  under  tne  ^ better ; and  that  is  what  I would  be  most  anxious 
present  law.  I believe  under  the  present  law  tney  would  be  done ; but  I only  suggest  the  other  thing  as 
have  only  power  to  detain  them  for  three  hours  alter  alternative,  in  case  the  existing  arrangements  of  the 
asking  for  their  discharge.  I think  they  should  nave  workbou.se  are  to  go  on,  then  I suggest  a different 
power  to  detain  them  for  three  days  or  longer,  and,  n mode  q{  ciaS8ification. 

possible,  inflict  some  punishment  onthem  m the  shape  We  hav0  dealt  with  the  tramps,  the  lunatics, 

of  hard  labour,  and  make  them  pay  tke  children,  and  those  girls  having  children,  the  only 

tenance.  And  it  would  interfere  with  the  programme  tne  cnna  , ® : for  lls  +„  consider  are  the 

fc,  tad  mapped  out  for  tbomtolve.,  «td  it  wogd  t- 
prove  a barrier  to  their  progress  through  the  country,  sick  ana  8 
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.Vby'4,  1904.  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse;  you  have  very  few 
. — inmates  of  a workhouse  who  ure  not  either  sick  or  ageu 

M‘MJfmefl  or  infirm  ?— Oh,  very  few. 

a ion.  17961.  We  have  not  received  evidence  in  any  quarter 

suggesting  the  closing  up  of  the  hospital  or  infirmary 
where  the  sick  are  treated.  You  would  not  be  in 
favour  of  obliging  the  sick  to  go  further  from  their 
homes  than  they  do? — Certainly  not. 

17962.  Now,  we  come  to  the  most,  difficult  question 
of  all,  and  that  is,  the  question  how  to  treat  the  aged 
and  infirm.  In  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  you 
indicated  an  unwillingness  to  send  the  aged  and  infirm 
at  any  great  distance  from  where  they  were.  You 
would  rather  keep  them  in  their  present  unions,  that  is 
the  view  of  your  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

17963.  But  if  you  keep  ail  the  aged  and  infirm  in 
Ireland  in  each  workhouse,  as  they  are  at  present,  it 
would  practically  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  make 
any  suggestions  or  report  that  would  involve  any  large 
economy ; unless  we  can  gather  together  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  in  that  way  make  one  stall  of  officers  do 
for  a county,  or  even  some  larger  division,  we  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  make  any  recommendations?— 
Well,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a system  as  that 
would  effect  any  great  economy,  I don’t  think  there 
would  be  any  opposition  to  it  from  the  local  bodies. 

17964.  We  would  not  dream  of  putting  the  extra 
inconvenience  on  the  aged  and  infirm  unless  there  was 
a really  substantial  saving  of  rates,  but  if  there  were 
such  a saving  of  rates,  speaking  for  yourself  alone, 
at  all  events,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a thing  ? 
—Decidedly ; and  I believe  the  bulk  of  the  public 
bodies  of  the  county  would  be  the  same  way. 

17965.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  much  out- 
door relief  in  your  union  ?— I am  not  able  to  tell  you 
. the  figures. 

17966.  Is  your  Board  of  Guardians  rather  disposed 
to  give  out-door  relief  to  deserving  cases  to  prevent  the 
.'breaking  up  of  the  home? — Yes,  sir. 

17967.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  about  oub- 
. door  relief  ? — Well,  no.  As  regards  union  rating,  I 
generally  approve  of  that  principle,  although  in  some 
.cases  the  tendency  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  at  least 
• of  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  I have  to  deal  with, 
in  some  cases  the  tendency  is,  perhaps,  to  be  a little 
generous  in  out-door  relief ; and  I imagine  in  some 
rare  cases,  there  may  be  some  doubtful  cases  where 
you  could  scarcely  say  that  people  are  really  destitute ; 
and  I would  suggest  if  there  could  be  some  little  check 
put  upon  the  administration  of  out-door  relief. 

17968.  Did  any  practical  check  occur  to  you? — Un- 
less there  could  be  a standard  sum  fixed. 

17969.  That  varies  so  much.  You  could  not  put  a 
standard  sum  into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  because  the 
wages  and  means  of  the  people  vary  so  much  in  every 
county,  or  almost  every  district? — Suppose  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  was  taken, 
.and  the  average  sum  granted  to  each  of  those  was 
taken,  and  then,  if  the  amount  given  to  those  hence- 
forward was  seriously  in  excess  of  that  amount,  the 
■excess  should  be  a divisional  charge. 

17970.  Something  like  the  limit  for  road  expendi- 
ture?— Yes. 

17971.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  divisional 
•charge  works  in  the  direction  of  economy?— I think  so. 

I was  a member  of  the  old  Board  of  Guardians,  and  it 
was  a divisional  charge  then  ; and  it  was  far  more 
difficult  to  get  out-door  relief  then  than  at  the  present 
time. 

17972.  Owing  to-  closer  inspection  and  greater  care  by 
individual  Guardians  ? — I must  say  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians at  the  present  time  exercise  the  greatest  care 
and  discretion  in  investigating  every  case,  but  they 
may,  perhaps,  be  a little  more  inclined  to  be  generous 
on  account  of  the  full  amount  expended  not  coming  on 
their  own  division.  ' 

17973.  How  would  it  do  to  have  one  particular  day  in 
the  month  for  the  consideration  of  applications  for  out- 
door relief,  and  then  to  require  that  two-thirds  of  those 
present  would  have  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  application 
before  it  would  be  granted  ; would  that  be  a check  ?— 
It  might. 

17974.  You  understand  my  point.  For  instance,  if 
there  was  one  particular  day  in  the  month  set  apart  for 
the  consideration  of  applications  for  out-door  relief, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  two-thirds  of  those 
present  vote  in  favour  of  the  application  before  it  was 
given  ?— It  might  act  as  a check  ; but  two-thirrls  might 
be  just  as  likely  to  make  a mistake,  because  they  are 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  local  Guardians  that 
repiesent  the  district  where  those  persons  reside. 


17975.  Still,  if  there  was  one  stated  dav  i» 
and  the  Guardians  knew  this  particular  que3®m°nth. 
come  forward,  and  that  it  would  be  also  Would 

two-thirds  of  those  present  to  vote  ffi  favour^  f?r 
application,  would  it  not  be  some  kind  of 
1 don’t  think  it  would.  I seldom  see  a driisioS*" 
out-door  relief  case.  They,  are  generally  guff  b“, f 
report  of  the  relieving  officer  and  the  opim0£J  5* 
pressed  by  the  local  Guardians.  It  is  verv 
there  is  a division  taken  on  it  at  all.  J se  dom 
17976.  Chairman.— It  lias  been  mentioned  to  us  in 

Ibtlc  £kCeSt  tha*  Guardians  who  hav®  comparatively 
little  poierty  of  a serious  nature  in  then  division7 
when  they  lmd  tlieir  part  of  the  country  becoS 
equally  responsible  for  the  out-door  relief  go  ffi  for 
getting  their  share  ?— Precisely.  1 s m lor 

17977.  You  find  that,  too  ? — I do. 

17978.  So  that  applications  come  forward  which 
would  not  come  forward  if  it  was  on  the  division?—) 
really  believe  at  the  present  time  there  are  peonla 
getting  out-door  relief  that  would  not  get  it  if  it  wv 
a divisional  charge,  and  would  not  be  supported  or 
recommended  by  the  local  Guardians  : and  I thin! 
the  suggestion  1 made,  if  it  could  be  practically  carried 
out,  would  be  the  best  deterrent  that  could  be  mul'.. 
use  of. 

17979.  To  take  the  amount  that  existed  against  each 
locality  on  a certain  day,  and  say  that  anythin*  in 
excess  of  that  amount  in  future  would  have  to  be  bom* 
by  the  division  ?— No,  sir.  I would  take  the  numbers 
m actual  receipt  of  out-door  relief  at  the  time  the 
average  per  head,  and  then  anything  in  excess  of’ that 
should  go  on  the  local  rates. 

17980.  Would  you  apportion  those  over  each  elec- 
toral division  or  take  it  for  the  whole  union?— For 
each  electoral,  division ; but,  of  oourse,  this  would  not 
apply  to  sick  persons  at  all,  only  chronic  cases  of  out- 
door relief. 

17981.  It  would  not  affect  sick  persons  who  had  a 
medical  certificate  that  they  could  not  be  removed  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

17982.  Mr.  Murnaghan.—1 Then  it  would  necessitate 
keeping  an  account  for  out-door  relief  in  each  electoral 
division  ?— That  would  be  very  little  trouble.  The 
clerk  could  do  that,  and  the  relieving  officer  has  a 
return  in  his  books. 

17983.  Not  as  regards  an  electoral  division?— We 
often  move  for  returns,  and  get  them  next  board  day. 

Chairman. — -They  keep  the  residences  of  the  persons 
getting  the  relief,  and  that  shows  the  electoral 
divisions. 

17984.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — -But  there  is  no  question 
of  chargeability  at  present ; it  would  necessitate  an  en- 
tirely  new  change  in  that  respect? — Information  still 
could  be  procured  from  the  relieving  officer’s  books. 
And,  as  regards  the  amalgamation  of  unions,  if  there 
were  any  of  the  surrounding  unions  that  wished  to  he 
dissolved,  we  have  accommodation  in  Abbeyleix  Work- 
house-  for  a good  number  of  inmates.  We  don’t  ask 
for  the  dissolution  of  any  surrounding  union,  but  I am 

instructed  to  say  that  if  a union  is  dissolved 

17985.  Chairman. — You  are  not  speaking  of  Castle- 
comer  ? — I am  not  making  a suggestion  as  regards  any 
particular  union.  Our  workhouse  was  intended  for  619 
inmates,  and  at  present  we  have  oply  about  150  in  it 
altogether. 

17986.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — Have  you  not  a fever  hos- 
pital there? — Yes. 

17987.  How  many  could  it  accommodate? — >A  vast 
number. 

17988.  Don’t  you  think  if  it  were  used  as  a hospital 
for  the  district  for  the  acute  sick  it  would  meet  all  the 
requirements  ? — Then  we  should  get  a fever  hospital 
somewhere  else. 


17989.  Could  you  not  have  a smaller  building,  with 
four  little  wards? — That  idea  was  suggested  some  years 
ago. 

17990.  Does  it  not  seem  an  extravagant  thing  that 
you  have  an  institution  to  accommodate  forty  or  fifty 
people  which  is  only'  used  for  two  or  three  people— 
could  not  some  economy  be  practised  in  that  respect?  — 
We  would  have  to  build  a fever  hospital  somewhere 
else. 

17991.  The  fever  hospital  is  a fairly  modern  up-to- 
date  building,  and  very  suitable  for  a district  hospital? 
—This  question  was  under  consideration  by  the  Guar- 
dians before,  and  the  very  suggestion  you  mention  was 
recommended  by  the  Loeal  Government  Inspector. 
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17992.  How  did  the  Guardians  view  that  recom- 
mendation ? — I think  they  believed  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  making  any  change.  It  would  involve  a lob  of 
expense. 

17993.  Chairman. — If  there  were  a general  change 
all  over  the  country,  you  have  a very  good  hospital  at 
vour  fever  hospital  that  would  make  a good  hospital 
for  serious  cases  ? — 'No  doubt  it  would  make  an  excel- 
lent institution  for  that  purpose,  only  we  would  have 
to  build  a fever  hospital  then.  That  was  the  whole 
crux  that  arose. 

17994.  Mr.  Mubnachan. — Still,  the  cost  of  a little 
hospital  for  fever  would  be  small? — Yes;  there  were 
several  suggestions  made.  One  was  that  part  of  this 
should  be  set  aside  for  consumptives. 


EVIDENCE.  Cll 

17995.  Chairman. — Was  it  ever  suggested  that  the 
Donaghmore  Workhouse  should  be  set  apart  for  con- 
sumptives?— There  were  several  suggestions. 

17996.  Is  it  kept  up  in  good  order  ? — It  is  in  good 
order.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a caretaker  there, 
and  a clerk  of  works  looks  after  the  roof.  We  will  be 
very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 

17997.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Is  it  not  an  expensive 
thing  to  have  that  building  doing  nothing? — It  is. 

17998.  Would  you  not  like  to  get  rid  of  it? — Yes  ; I 
consider  it  a white  elephant  on  our  hands. 

17999.  The  same  might  apply  to  other  large  buildings? 
— We  have  no  other  large  buildings  in  our  union. 

18000.  In  other  places  there  are,  and  wouldn’t  you 
approve  of  making  use  of  them  ? — Certainly ; they  are 
no  use  if  they  are  lying  idle. 


Mr.  Patrick  A.  Meehan,  j.p.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council,  examined. 


18001.  Chairman. — We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you  the  views  of  the  County  Council  on  the 
various  questions? — Our  Council  did  not  formally  con- 
sider the  matter,  except  to  appoint  Mr.  MlMahon  and 
myself  to  attend  before  you  to  answer  any  questions. 

18002.  What  was  your  view  about-  the  number  of 
workhouses  in  the  county,  and  whether  any  change 
could  be  made  of  a far-reaching  nature? — In  the  in- 
terests of  economy,  I think  that  ail  amalgamation  of 
workhouses  is  necessary  in  Ireland.  With  reference  to 
the  Queen’s  County,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  population 
continues  to  decrease,  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
workhouses  in  the  county  must,  of  necessity,  come 
about. 

18003.  Have  you  any  vacant  building  in  Mary- 
borough?— We  have  not;  and  I don’t  think  from  the 
present  aspect  of  the  case  that  amalgamation  could  be 
carried  out  without  inflicting  some  hardship  on  the 
poor;  and,  of  course,  that  is  to  be  avoided.  It  would 
be  very  difficult,  and  a very  great  hardship  on  the 
poor,  to  send  them  from  the  furthest  part  of  Mount- 
mellick  Union  to  Abbeyleix,  or  vice  versa.  Probably 
an  amalgamation  might,  with  advantage,  take  place  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  Queen’s  County — one  that  is 
attached  to  Athy  and  the  other  to  Carlow.  Very  likely 
an  amalgamation  of  them  with  Abbeyleix  or  Mount- 
mellick  might  be  advantageously  carried  out. 

18004.  Did  you  consider  the  question  involved  in 
that,  that  is — the  question  of  making  the  poor  law 
area  coterminous  with  your  county? — Yes,  sir,  if  it 
could  be  done. 

18005.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  feasibility 
of  it? — I think  the  only  obstacle  would  be  the  question 
of  the  convenience  of  the  poor.  There  is  no  railway 
accommodation  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

18006.  Supposing  we  excepted  from  consideration  the 
sick,  and  start  with  the  supposition  that  the  sick  would 
be  dealt  with  where  they  are  dealt  with  at  present,  and 
that  no  change  could  be  made  anywhere  as  regards  the 
sick,  would  you  see  any  difficulty  as  regards  those 
people  dependent  on  the  rates  who  are  not  sick,  about 
moving  them  to  other  institutions  in  the  interests  of 
economy? — I think  that  could  bo  done.  At  the  same 
time  I should  not  like  to  give  a very  emphatic  opinion 
on  the  matter,  because  that  would  be  more  a matter 
for  the  representatives  of  the  district ; but  viewing 
things  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  I think  it  could 
be  done  without  any  hardship  on  the  poor  when  the 
sick  would  be  treated  near  their  own  homes. 

18007.  Have  you  acted  recently  as  a Guardian  in  any 
of  the  unions  ? — I am  a Guardian  at  present  at  Mount- 
melliek  and  Abbeyleix ; but  I regret  to  say  I am  not 
as  attentive  to  my  duties  there  as  I ought  to  be. 

18008.  You  are  at  a considerable  distance  from  each? 
■—Seven  miles  from  Abbeyleix  and  five  from  Mount- 
mellick.  Then,  Moirntmellick  is  in  charge  of  a very 
excellent  body  of  men,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  out- 
side Guardians  to  be  going  there  so  much. 

18009.  I suppose  they  are  men  that  administer  their 
business  economically  as  well  as  they  can?— I think  it 
as  well  managed  a workhouse  as  any  in  Ireland. 
The  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  in  unions  is  much  better 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  In  Abbeyleix  and  Mount- 
mellick  there  is  a much  better  dietary  scale  for  the 
poor  generally,  and  the  nuns  have  been  recently  ap- 
pointed there  ; and,  altogether,  the  management  of  both 
the  institutions  .is  as  excellent  as  it  is  possible  to  have 

18010.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of 
the  aged  who  are  not  sick — have  you  ever  considered 


what  a very  cheerless  and  unprofitable  life  they  live, 
herded  in  large  numbers  in  their  day  room  or  dormi- 
tories, with  very  little  occupation,  and  nothing  to  do? 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  anything  that  would  cen- 
tralise that  class,  so  that  they  could  be  suitably 
occupied — some,  we  "will  say,  on  a farm,  some  other- 
wise, so  as  to  get  some  light,  suitable  labour  out  of 
them,  which  would  both  make  them  happier  and,  per- 
haps, diminish  their  cost  1 — As  a matter  of  fact,  when 
I used  to  be  attending  unions  as  a Guardian,  much 
more  constantly  than  I do  now,  whenever  I went  in 
through  the  house  I was  struck  by  just  what  you  men- 
tion ; and  I don’t  think  that  in  any  part-  of  the  world 
was  there  a more  cheerless  existence  than  those  poor 
people  had  to  endure. 

18011.  I am  afraid  it  still  remains? — It  still  re- 
mains ; and  the  suggestions  you  made  struck  me  often 
as  the  only  solution  of  the  question — that  is,  for  the 
workhouse  people  to  provide  more  land,  and  extend 
the  gardens,  and  give  these  poor  people  light,  suitable 
labour,  and  any  with  a taste  for  a trade  could  work,  if 
they  were  provided  with  some  little  tools,  to  occupy 
their  time.  It  may  not  result  in  a monetary  gain,  but 
it  would  give  them  a pleasant  occupation ; but  I think 
the  acquirement  of  land  would  be  much  better  for  them, 
because  they  would  have  a happier  exercise. 

18012.  If  those  people  .could  be  moved  to  a central 
institution  where  there  would  be  land  it  would  be  also 
possible  to  subdivide  them  or  classify  them  in  such  a 
way  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  Soane  people  are 
very  much  in  favour  of  letting  old  married  couples 
remain  together,  other  people  say  that  men  who  have 
always  lived  a sober  and  respectable  life  should  get  a 
little  better  treatment  and  more  privileges  than  those 
who  come  to  destitution  through  their  own  neglect  or 
vice,  and  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  if  a central 
institution  were  entirely  devoted  to  that  class,  without 
any  other  class  being  treated  there,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  sub-classify  them  in  that  way  ? — It  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  ; because  these  poor  people,  such  as 
you  describe,  who  come  to  the  workhouse  through  mis- 
fortune, not  of  their  own  making,  are  entitled  to  better 
treatment  and  different  classification  to  those  who  lead 
a lazy,  aimless  life,  whose  pauperism  is  the  result  of 
their  own  neglect.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be 
an  objection  to  sending  these  people  a long  distance 
from  their  homes,  so  to  speak,  because  they  have  some 
friends  and  relatives  living  about  the  place,  and  to' 
remove  them  to  a long  distance,  where  they  would 
never  see  a friend’s  face  or  get  a friendly  visit,  would’ 
not  result  in  their  happiness.  The  better  solution 
would  be  for  the  Guardians  to  be  empowered  to  take 
more  land,  and  employ  the  people  as  you  have 
described. 

18013.  We  have  been  struck,  of  course,  with  that 
view  of  tire  question  that  you  have  put  forward — that 
is,  the  cutting  them  off  from  their  acquaintances  and 
friends  ; and,  having  that  in  view,  we  have  made  in- 
quiries as  we  have  gone  along  at  workhouses  how  far 
these  people,  aged  and  infirm,  were  visited.  We  have 
found,  as  a result  of  our  inquiries  so  far,  that  the  sick 
receive  a good  many  visits,  but  we  were  rather  sorry 
to  find  out  that  the  aged  and  infirm  who  come  in  there 
to  end  their  days — -in  a great  many  cases  they  are  the 
last  of  the  family,  in  a great  many  cases  their  friends 
outside  are  not  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  them — and  we 
find  visits  to  that  class  are  very  few,  indeed,  and  so 
that  it  would  be  _ more  a question  of  cutting  them  off 
from  their  locality " than  from,  their  friends,  I am 
afraid? — In  viow  of  that  fact  I dare  say  what  you  sug- 
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gest  might  be  the  better  solution  of  the  question — to 
have  the  cases  you  mention  sent  to  some  central  place, 
where  they  would  have  occupation. 

18014.  Are  you  in  favour  of  having  the  lunatics  re- 
moved from-  the  workhouse? — I think  all  lunatics 
should  be  sent  to  a lunatic  asylum,  as  more  suitable 
for  their  care  and  maintenance. 

18015.  As  regards  children,  now,  are  you  in  favour 
of  boarding  out? — I am  entirely  in  favour  of  board- 
ing out.  I have  advocated  it  for  twenty-five  years 
or  so  that  I am  a Guardian.  There  is  no  worse  school 
for  a child,  in  my  experience,  than  the  workhouse. 
•That  question  was  raised  at  the  time  the  Trim  School 
was  established,  and  we  had  a -movement  in  Mount- 
mellick  at  that  time  to  establish  a school  in  Donagh- 
more  on  the  same  lines ; and  many  of  the  unions 
around  here  considered  the  question,  and  decided  to 
amalgamate  their  interests  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a school,  but  the  matter,  unfortunately,  fell 
through. 

18016.  That,  of  course,  would  not  be  boarding  out — 
it  would  be  an  institution,  but  it  would  take  them  out 
of  the  workhouse? — The  object  was  to  remove  them 
from  the  influences  of  the  workhouse. 

18017.  Would  you  prefer  the  boarding  out  of  a child 
in  a small  farmer’s  family  to  sending  them  to  any 
institution,  no  matter  how  well-regulated  or  managed  ? 
— I would  ; they  become  infused  in  the  population, 
and  whatever  brand  of  pauperism  there  may  have  been 
on  them  disappears,  and  they  become  members  of  the 
family ; and  every  case  of  boarding  out  that  could  be 
traced,  they  had  become  self-respecting,  good  members 
of  society  ; and  in  nearly  every  case  where  a child  was 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse  he  returned  a criminal 
or  a pauper— generally  both.  One  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  question  that  had  to  be  considered  was  the  power 
of  removing  the  children  from  the  custody  of  father 
and  mother  in  cases  where  the  father  and  mother  were 
not  fulfilling  their  duties. 

18018.  At  present  your  powers  for  boarding  out  are 
limited  to  orphans  or  deserted  children? — They  are. 

18019.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  Boards  of 
Guardians  the  power  to  board  out  all  children  that  are 
in  their  charge? — Yes  ; but  in  the  case  of  children  who 
had  a father  and  mother,  who  could  claim  them 

18020.  Supposing  the  fathers  and  mothers  claimed 
them,  but  that  the  Guardians  are  thoroughly  persuaded 
and  know  well  that  the  children  will  never  do  any  good 
with  themselves,  that  the  father  and  mother,  or  father 
or  mother,  are  thriftless,  idle,  perhaps  vicious,  people, 
who  will  bring  up  their  children  in  the  same  wretched 
way  that  they  have  been  living  themselves  ; if  the  Guar- 
dians are  of  that  opinion,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
giving  Guardians  power  by  law,  subject,  perhaps,  t-o 
an  appeal  at  petty  sessions  against  their  decision,  to 
remove  the  children  from  the  custody  of  their  parents  ? 
— I would,  sir,  though  it  is  a very  delicate  question, 
deserving  very  great  consideration,  because,  if  that  be- 
came law,  we  don’t  know  how  far  it  may  be  an 
•encouragement  to  people  to  utilise  that  law  by  desert- 
ing their  children,  and  throwing  the  responsibility  of 
rearing  their  children  upon  the  rates. 

18021.  W-hat  would  you  think  of  this  as  a counter- 
move to  that — that  men  and  women  who  are  incapable, 
or  considered  and  held  to  be  incapable,  of  having 
charge  of  their  children,  should  also  be  held  incapable 
of  having  their  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  still 
further  children,  and  that  they  should  be  sent— as  is 
suggested  by  a great  many  people  now — to  what  is 
known  as  a Labour  Colony,  and  that  they  should  bo 
detained  there  while  their  children  are  supported  at 
the  public  cost? — I would  entirely  approve  of  that 
suggestion. 

18022.  That  would  deter  people,  would  it  not,  from 
having  children  and  thinking  they  would  get  rid  of 
them  easily? — Exactly. 

18023.  It  would  mean  they  themselves  would  lose 
their  liberty  if  they  misused  their  parental  powers? — 
Even  that  it  might  result  in  adding  something  to  the 
•rates  or  that  it  might  induce  some  people  to  avail  of 
•that  law  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  their  duties 
•and  responsibilities  as  parents,  but  still  the  greater 
good  to  their  offspring  and.  the  greater  good  to  the 
•community  would,  in  my  opinion,  counterbalance  any 
risk.  There  is  no  day  that  there  is  not  ample  proof 
■of  that,  especially  in  towns  like  this.  Women,  with 
-three  or  four  children,  tramping  about  the  country,  and 
teaching  the  children  to  beg  and  steal,  with  the  result 
that  these  children  prey  on  society  and  become  thieves 
rogues  and  drunkards. 

18024.  Useless  members?— Nob-only  useless,  but  they 
consume  what  the  poor  should  get,  and  they  are  a tax 


on  the  community.  They  go  to  the  farm-.-’,.  u 
they  are  known  there  by  the  good  woman  of  the°l!7’ 
whether  they  are  deserving  of  charity  oTnrt 
get  it  through  fear,  if  not  through  charity.  ThoJ 7tP  rt, 
people  who  set  fire  to  hayricks  and  do  iaiurv  7 „the 
perty.  The  law  should  empower  the  Guardians  where 
deliberate  neglect  is  proved  against  people  7 7*,. 
their  children  and  place  them  as  you  sav.  ’ “ 

18025.  The  same  observations  you  have  insl 
apply  to  ttat  das.  known  an  to,  “t  “f  • 

Yes  ; that  question  of  the  tramps  is  a very  serious  77 
It  just  strikes  me  that  it  often  happens  where  a strike 
has  taken  place  in  a great  city,  respectable  tradesmen 
have  to  go  on  tramp.  I knew  a case.  A self-respect 
mg  tradesman  was  travelling  from  Limerick  to  Dublin 
and  he  -had  only  his  railway  fare  to  carry  him  a certain 
distance.  He  got  off  either  in  Mountrath  or  Marv 
borough,  and  enquired  here.  There  was  no  workhouse 
He  went  to  Mountmellick,  and  probably  was  treated 
as  a tramp,  and  had  to  do  some  very  objectionable 
work  m the  morning  before  he  went  out.  I came 
across  that  man  afterwards,  and  he  certainly  excited 
my  sympathy.  The  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  when 
he  was  telling  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
to  seek  the  hospitality  of  the  workhouse.  That  is  a 
case  that  ought  to  be  guarded  against ; and  it  struck 
me,  in  all  such  cases  as  that,  if  a respectable  tradesman 
going  on  tramp  got  a certificate  from  the  constable  of 
the  district  where  he  was,  that  should  give  him  relief 
in  the  workhouse  and  be  a guarantee  of  his  respecta- 
bility to  the  officials.  But  for  the  professional  tramps 
I think  no  punishment  too  severe  for  them.  ’ 

18026.  Even  deprivation  of  their  liberty  by  being 
sent  to  a labour  colony  ? — Certainly.  I heard  your  sug- 
gestions about  women  with  illegitimate  children.  Un- 
fortunately, the  experience  is  that  once  a poor  girl  falls 
and  goes  into  the  associations  of  the  workhouse  there  is 
hardly  a case  in  which  she  did  not  fall  again,  and  the 
suggestion  made  is  an  admirable  one  and  the  only  one 
calculated  to  meet  the  case ; that  is,  whether  it  is  the 
Government  or  the  rates  of  the  country  should  provide 
the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution  to  which  such 
girls  could  be  sent. 

18027.  There  are  a great  many  of  these  institutions 
existing  already.  For  instance,  in  Cork  and  Dublin 
there  are  Convents  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  there  are 
some  Protestant  penitentiaries  also,  so  the  country  has 
a good  many  to  start  with  ? — They  could  not  take  them, 
of  course,  except  by  the  Guardians  paying  for  them. 

18028.  In  the  same  way  that  they  pay  now  ; to  send 
a person  to  an  extern  hospital  for  treatment?— I think 
that  would  be  an  excellent  arangement,  and  the  only 
one  calculated  to  deal  with  the  case  effectually.  Of 
course  I know  the  general  tendency  of  human  nature 
is  to  condemn  these  poor  creatures  when  they  fall.  No 
blame  falls  on  any  one  else,  and  oftentimes  they  are  the 
victims  of  people  who  should  protect  them.  I think  the 
suggestion  an  excellent  one,  and  the  only  means  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty. 

18029.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Do  you  think  the  law  as 
regards  the  parents  ought  to  be  altered  so  as  to  enable 
the  girl  herself  to  seek  for  some  assistance ; to  pro- 
ceed against  the  father  for  the  support  of  the  child?— I 
think  so.  Whatever  alteration  in  the  law  that  is  neces- 
sary should  be  made  in  order  to  compel  the  wrong-doer 
to  do  the  girl  justice. 

18030.  At  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  home 
to  the  parent  the  offence,  and  therefore  the  Guardians 
are  almost  powerless  ? — That  is  so. 

18031.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  some  amend- 
ment of  the  law? — I do. 

_ 18032.  In  England  it  is  much  wider  jn  its  applica- 
tion than  here,  and  if  it  were  extended  to  Ireland  pay- 
ment could  be  obtained  more  easily? — I don’t  know 
what  the  law  may  be  in  England,  but  I certainly  think 
the  law  'should  be  improved  in  Ireland  to  allow  the 
girl  herself  to  be  the  presecutor. 

18033.  Ghaiuman. — Do  you  think  the  present  rating 
area  is  all  right  for  all  purposes ; do  you  think  union 
rating  the  best? — I think  union  rating  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  is  proper. 

18034.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Now,  with  regard  to  out- 
door relief,  some  witnesses  think  that  it  has 
increased  very  much"  since  the  union  has  been 
made  the  area  instead  of  the  electoral  division?— 
I believe  there  has  been  an  increase,  but  I don’t 
think  that  is  brought  about  by  any  indifference  of  the 
Board  to  investigate  fully  the  applications  as  they 
come  before  them  and  the  necessities  of  the  case.  I 
know  there  aie  some  people  under  the  impression  that 
divisional  rating  would  be  better,  because  it  is  said  if 
there  was  divisional  rating  the  Guardians  would  be 
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re  careful  in  investigating  cases.  In  my  experience 
■ ce  the  Local  Government  Act  passed  I don’t  think 
there  has  been  any  case  that  was  not  bona  fide  or 
"here  there  was  not  a just  and  fair  investigation,  nor  I 
. u jjnow  of  any  case  where  relief  was  given  when  it 
was  not  required.  Although  some  Guardians  do  favour 
divisional  rating  at  the  same  time,  in  my  experience 
since  the  Local  Government  Act  passed,  when  the 
matter  was  investigated  and  a case  was  made  clear  and 
Droved  to  be  a just  case,  there  was  never  any  objection 
or  never  any  opposition  to  giving  a bona  fide  case  out- 
door relief.  There  are  some  cases  of  very  large  sani- 
tarr  works  in  a particular  district ; it  might  not  be 
fair  to  ask  a whole  district  to  pay  for  what  might  benefit 
a limited  area,  but  as  far  as  the  relief  of  the  poor  is 
concerned  I think  it  a very  proper  thing  to  have  it  a 


union  charge.  . , : 

18035.  As  a rule,  rural  Guardians  are  against  union 
rating  while  town  Guardians  are  in  favour  of  it? — I 
investigated  that  matter  with  the  relieving  officer  here, 
vho  is  a very  able  man,  and  has  the  law  and  every- 
thing appertaining  to  his  duties  on  his  fingers’  ends  ; 
there  were  a large  number  of  people  on  relief  in  Mary- 
boro’,  and  when  I investigated  their  eases,  supposing 
there  were  thirty,  only  seven  were  born  in  the  electoral 
division  of  Maryboro’ ; others  came  into  Maryboro’,  got 
destitute,  and  became  chargeable  on  the  rates  of  the 
town. 

18036.  We  have  heard  that  pointed  out  before,  and  I 
think  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say  ? — 
So  I really  think  union  rating  is  good.  I know  Boards 
of  Guardians  who  were  passing  resolutions  in  the  old 
times  asking  for  union  rating,  and  now  when  they  have 
got  it  some  of  them  seem  dissatisfied  with  what  a few 
years  ago  they  were  asking  for. 

18037.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  are  one  of  the 
Governors  of  the  County  Infirmary? — I am. 

18038.  You  don’t  happen  to  have  a report  about  you? 
—I  can  get  it  for  you  in  five  minutes.  I know  the 
institution  is  managed  in  an  admirable  manner. 

18039.  It  is  an  old  building,  is  it  not? — It  is  an  old 
building.  At  the  same  time  since  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  came  into  force  and  the  change  in  the  com- 
mittee they  have  made  many  alterations  there  and  pro- 
vided all  the  necessary  medical  appliances—- up-to-date 
appliances— and  the  institution,  I think,  is  among  the 
best  of  its  class  in  Ireland. 

18040.  Then  you  are  satisfied  with  its  condition? — 
Thoroughly  satisfied,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the 
management  will  be  pleased  if  you,  gentlemen,  have 
time  to  go  down  and  see  the  place.  The  County 
Council  give  £1,000,  and  the  balance  of  the  funds  that 
are  available  for  the  maintenance  come  from  private 
sources. 

18041.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  how  many  nurses 
there  are  there? — There  is  a matron  and  three  nurses. 
I will  be  very  glad  to  send  you  the  last  report. 

18042.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Some  witnesses  seem  to 
think  that  the  county  infirmaries  confer  benefits  on  a 
small  area  whilst  the  whole  county  has  to  pay  for  their 
upkeep?— There  may  be  something  in  it ; it  is  only  very 
aatural  to  think  that  there  will  be  more  applications 
for  medical  relief  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  hospital,  but  at  the  same  time  I think  when  I sub- 
mit the  returns  to  you  you  will  see  that  the  patients 
coming  to  the  Queen’s  County  Infirmary  come  from  all 
the  districts  of  the  Queen’s  County,  and  we  have  ample 
accommodation  for  them. 

18043.  Do  you  think  that  in  addition  to  district 
hospitals  county  infirmaries  are  also  needed? — De- 
cidedly; I think  it  is  a great  boon  to  the  people,  not 
<®ly  of  the  district  of  Maryboro’,  but  of  the  Queen’s 
County  generally. 

18044.  Dt.  Bigger.— There  are  not  many  operations 
performed  in  Abbeyleix  or  Mountmellick  ? — I did  not 
hear  of  any  operations  in  the  hospitals  you  mentioned. 
I know  there  are  numerous  operations  performed  in  the 
Queen's  County  Infirmary,  and  many  successful  ones. 
At  the  same  time  the  medical  officers  at  Abbeyleix  and 
Mountmellick  are  very  eminent  men,  and  well  able  to 
deal  with  any  case,  but  they  may  not  have  the  appli- 
ances in  those  places,  but  at  the  same  time  when  any 
serious  cases  occur  in  those  unions  I think  they  are 
sent  by  the  doctors  to  the  county  infirmary. 

18045.  Regarding  the  hospitals  at  Mountmellick  and 
Abbeyleix,  would  you  suggest  that  they  should  be 
separated  more  from  the  workhouse  than  they  are  at 
present? — I really  did  not  consider  that  question.  I 
know  that  people  in  general  have  a dislike  to  go  to  a 
workhouse,  and  I daresay  there  are  very  many  people 
who  would  go  to  the  hospital  if  it  was  separated.  I 
have  now  the  return  furnished  to  the  County  Council  of 


the  number  of  intern  patients  treated  at  the  county 
infirmary  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June,  and  they 
amount  to  249 ; the  extern  patients  amount  to  306. 

18046.  These  extern  patients  were  all  from  Maryboro’, 

I suppose? — I would  not  think  so.  I issue  a good 
many  tickets,  and  I think  about  fifteen  out  of  twenty 
would  be  from  the  districts  outside  Maryboro’. 

18047.  Just  immediately  around  it? — No  ; some  would 
be  from  Mountrath,  some  from  Abbeyleix,  and  some 
from  Durrow. 

18048.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
hospital  at  Mountrath  ? — It  is  a fever  hospital ; I don’t 
know  about  it ; it  is  subject  to  the  'Mountmellick  Dis- 
trict Council. 

18049.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  hospitals  should 
he  separated  as  far  as  they  possibly  can  from  the  work- 
houses? — If  possible  I would. 

18050.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  management 
should  be  in  any  way  separate  from  the  workhouse? — I 
don’t  think  so.  I think  the  District  Councils  manage 
the  hospitals  very  well. 

18051.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  Guardians? — Yea. 

18052.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  it  be  any  advantage  if 
there  was  a hospital  committee  with  outsiders  upon  it, 
such  as  they  have  in  the  county  infirmary  or  in  general 
hospitals? — I should  not  like  to  answer  that  question 
definitely. 

18053.  It  would  bring  people  into  touch  with  the 
hospital ; they  would  take  more  interest  in  it  and  visit 
it;  and  in  that  way  you  might  get  over  the  prejudice 
against  the  workhouse? — I have  not  considered  than 
matter,  hut  I daresay  it  would  be  a good  thing,  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  responsibility  was  removed 
from  the  Board  of  Guardians.  If  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians remained  the  appointing  authority  of  the  com 
mittee  and  the  committee  were  responsible  to  them  and 
could  not  undertake  any  expenditure  without  their  sanc- 
tion, if  their  duties  were  merely  to  superintend  and 
assist  the  management,  so  to  speak,  I think  it  might 
be  a good  thing. 

18054.  Unless  they  had  some  real  voice  in  it  you 
could  not  expect  a committee  to  go  to  a hospital  and 
look  through  it  and  see  things  that  should  he  altered 
unless  they  had  some  voice  in  getting  them  altered? — 
Yes  ; but  I am  quite  sure  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  would  be  received  favourably  by  the 
appointing  authority.  I daresay  it  would  be  an 
improvement  and  remove  the  objection  just  mentioned 
if  a committee  similar  to  the  committee  of  the  county 
infirmary  was  appointed. 

18055.  You  would  not  go  further  and  suggest  that  the 
county  infirmary  committee  should  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  other  hospitals? — Judging  from  the  atten- 
dance, I really  think  if  any  additional  duty  was  placed 
on  them  they  would  be  hardly  equal  to  it. 

18056.  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a local  committee  ? — I think  it  would. 

18057.  Dr.  Bigger. — And  perhaps  the  same  rate  too 
for  the  whole  county.  It  is  rather  unfair  that  Abbey- 
leix and  Mountmellick  should  support  hospitals  of  their 
own  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  same  rate  to  the 
county  infirmary  hospital  ? — Yes  ; but  the  whole  dis- 
trict We  in  Maryboro’  pay  our  portion  to  Mount- 
. mellick  hospital. 

18058.  Chairman. — But  not  to  Abbeyleix? — The 
whole  district  pays  for  Abbeyleix  ; it  is  not  the  town 
supports  the  hospital,  but  the  whole  district. 

18059.  What  Dr.  Bigger  says  is  that  all  the  distant 
parts  of  the  county  contribute  to  two  hospitals — their 
own  hospital  and  the  county  hospital — and  they  get 
very  little,  if  any,  advantage  from  the  county  infir- 
mary?— That  is  so. 

18060.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sick  in  whatever  hospital  a county 
charge  ? 

Dr.  Bigger. — Only  the  very  acute  sick?—  [ would 
not  like  to  answer  the  question  straight  off. 

18061.  You  have  not  considered  it? — I have  not. 

18062.  With  regard  to  consumption,  have  you  thought, 
of  anything  that  might  be  done  for  the  consumptives 
in  the  county — the  establishment  of  a sanatorium  or 
joining  with  any  other  county? — I think  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing,  and  there  is  a very  suitable  build- 
ing available  and  in  a good  situation — Donaghmore. 

18063.  You  think  it  could  be  made  suitable? — There 
is  land  attached  to  it  that  would  be  useful  for  out-door 
exercise  and  work. 

18064.  Chairman. — Dry  situation;  it  is  not  low- 
lying  land  ; it  is  a well-drained  part? — I am  afraid  it  is 
not  well  drained  ; I would  not  be  very  positive  on  that. 

18065.  Then  that  would  be  a fatal  objection? — I 
think  the  land  about  appeared  to  me  to  be  damp ; 
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there  was  water  about  the  house,  but  I daresay  it  could 
be  removed  easily.  But,  considering  the  number  of 
people  in  the  country  that  are  victims  of  consumption, 
I think  it  is  time  that  something  should  be  done  in  the 
line  you  state  ; some  effort  ought  to  be  made  for  these 
poor  people  ; and,  except  for  one  thing — the  situation — 
Donaghmore  would  appear  to  me  to  be  an  admirable 
place  for  some  such  institution. 

18066.  Dr.  Big  gee. — Queen’s  County  being  small, 
you  might  join  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Chairman. — You  have  a good  healthy  site  at  The 
Heath? — It  is  about  one  of  the  highest  in  the  county, 
and  there  is  a splendid  house  that  used  to  be  used  for 
the  races  in  the  old  times.  It  is  not  used  at  present, 
and  perhaps  with  very  little  expenditure  it  could  be 
altered  for  the  accommodation  of  perhaps  thirty  people. 

18067.  Dr.  Bigger. — These  sanatoria  are  often 
wooden  structures  put  up  temporarily  ? — There  is  a very 
good  house  there,  except  the  military  authorities  might 
object ; they  train  militia  regiments  there  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  the  building  is  lying  idle,  except,  I 
think,  the  Board  of  Guardians  rent  portion  for  a dis- 
pensary, but  The  Heath,  or  that  locality,  would  be  an 
excellent  place  for  it ; it  is  a dry,  healthy  situation. 
Now  this  (produced)  is  a return  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  infirmary  for  the  year  commencing 
6th  of  January,  1903,  and  ending  5th  of  February,  1904, 
and  you  have  the  return  here  that  you  wished  for. 
Number  of  intern  patients  within  a distance  of  five 
miles  round  the  infirmary,  202 ; number  of  intern  pa- 
tients beyond  five  and  under  ten  miles,  123 ; number 
of  intern  patinents  from  ten  miles  to  the  bounds  of  the 
county,  138. 

18068.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  when  you  enlarge  your  cir- 
cumference you  have  three  times  the  extent  of  ground  ? 
—JThat  is  so.  But  if  a hospital  was  to  be  discontinued 
simply  because  it  was  of  more  benefit  to  the  immediate 
locality  than  to  the  more  distant  parts  it  would  tell 
against  any  institution. 

18069.  Chairman. — And  it  is  a most  valuable  insti- 
tution, of  great  use  to  the  neighbourhood? — It  is  only 


last  night  I gave  a ticket  to  a man  from  near  MountratK 
who  had  his  eye  nearly  knocked  out ; he  was  art™;,.  . 
there  and  treated  ; it  would  have  been  very  inn 
venient  if  he  had  had  to  travel  to  Abbevleix’or 
other  place.  * ome 

18070.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Is  there  any  feeline 
other  parts  of  the  county  against  the  county  infirmary’ 
—I  don’t  think  there  is.  I know  there  was  an  expres 
sion  of  opinion  once  or  twice,  but  it  was  not  unfriendly' 
and  I think  it  is  quite  recognised  in  every  part  of  tie 
comity  that  the  infirmary  is  an  admirable  institution 
and  should  be  maintained,  although  people  perhaps 
from  near  Carlow  or  Athy  may  never  come  here ; at  the 
same  time  they  quite  recognise  that  such  an  institution 
is  necessary,  and  should  be  continued. 

18071.  Dr.  Bigger. —You  have  some  trust  funds 
which  help  to  support  it?— Yes;  there  is  the  income 
from  the  Grattan  Trust  fund. 

18072.  Chairman. — Have  the  subscriptions  fallen  off 
since  the  new  management,  since  the  system  of  govern- 
ment was  changed?— Well,  I regret  to  say  they  have. 

18073.  Before  a person  became  one  of  the  governing 
body  by  paying  a subscription,  now  that  privilege  is 
gone,  so,  naturally,  the  same  amount  of  subscriptions 
don’t  come  in  ? — It  does  not ; then  there  were  circum- 
stances which  I would  prefer  not  to  mention  now,  and  a 
number  of  subscriptions  ceased  in  consequence. 

18074.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — I suppose  under  the  new 
management  the  benefits  are  much  more  general  than 
formerly? — Yes. 


18075.  That  is  to  say  a class  of  the  population  now 
gets  benefits  that  formerly  were  excluded? — I would 
not  say  excluded,  but  undoubtedly  the  poorer  class  of 
people  are  more  frequent  applicants  than  before. 

18076.  So  that  the  benefits  to  the  poor  are  greater 
than  formerly? — Much  more  ; and  since  the  new 
management  they  have  supplied  up-to-date  instruments 
which  enable  the  medical  staff  to  perform  difficult 
operations  that  have  been  performed,  and  successfully 
performed. 


Mr.  Hutton  J. 

Harrison- 


Mr.  Hulton  J.  Harrison  examined. 


18077.  Chairman. — What  are  the  views  of  your 
Board  as  regards  continuing  the  workhouse? — In  favour 
of  continuing  Abbeyleix. 

18078.  Would  you  be  willing  that  some  classes  in  the 
workhouse  should  go  elsewhere,  say  lunatics? — We 
always  remove  any  dangerous  lunatics. 

18079.  You  have  about  ten  there  ; they  are  harmless? 
— Quite  so. 

18080.  But  people  of  dirty  habits? — I am  not  aware 
that  they  are. 

18081.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  leaving  those 
classes  ? — I am  not  expert  enough  to  say ; they  are 
doing  no  harm,  and  I think  they  are  very  much  happier 
among  their  associates  ; they  like  the  place,  and  are 
very  much  at  home,  and  probably  have  an  easier  life 
than  amongst  dangerous  lunatics  in  the  asylum. 

18082.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  as  pleasant  a 
life  as  if  they  went  to  an  institution  where  so  much  is 
done  for  their  pleasure? — I think  they  are  very  happy 
in  Abbeyleix. 

18083.  They  are  in  a little  separate  ward  for  them- 
selves?— We  have  no  separate  ward ; they  are  with  the 
wther  aged  and  infirm.  They  are  always  sweeping  or 
kept  usefully  employed. 

18084.  Then  the  children,  do  you  approve  of  children 
being  kept  in  a workhouse? — I would  like  to  see  them 
boarded  out. 

18085.  At  as  early  an  age  as  they  could  he  sent  out 
safely  ? — Quite  so. 

18086.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the 
power  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  board  out  ohildren 
that  come  under  their  charge,  even  when  they  are  not 
orphans  or  deserted? — I would  not  probably  go  so  far 
as  that — taking  them  away  ; a great  deal  would  depend 
on  who  the  parents  were  and  a good  deal  on  the  sur- 
roundings, and  the  question  would  he  whether  you 
would  make  it  a hard  and  fast  line ; it  entails  a great 
deal  of  consideration  before  you  deprive  parents  of  their 
children — where  one  parent  might  be  silly  or  weak,  or 
goodness  knows  what,  to  deprive  the  other  parent  of  the 
child.  I was  a Guardian  forty  years  ago,  and  I have 
been  a Guardian  under  the  new  Act,  and  I know  the 
Guardians  are  most  assiduous  in  their  duty  and  most 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  people  they  send  the 
children  to,  and  we  -are  blessed  with  a first-class  school- 
mistress, and  the  house  is  carried  on  in  splendid  style, 


and  the  children  have  earned  the  highest  praise  from 
the  inspectors,  and  I think  they  are  very  happily  placed 
in  Abbeyleix  Workhouse. 

18087.  'So  you  would  not  care  to  move  them  out 
either? — We  constantly  have  applications  for  the  boys 
or  girls  as  soon  as  they  come  to  ten  or  twelve. 

18088.  That  is  for  hiring  out? — Yes ; and  we  hare 
put  out  some  children,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
foster-parents ; there  is  the  trouble ; they  don’t  treat 
them  too  well  at  all  as  compared  with  a place  or  insti- 
tution like  Abbeyleix,  where  they  are  so  very  well 
managed. 

18089.  Have  you  a ladies’  committee  there? — No; 
hut  we  have  a very  good  house  committee. 

18090.  You  did  not  appoint  a committee  of  ladies  to 
look  after  those  ohildren  ? — No  ; we  have  no  ladies  con- 
nected, with  our  Board. 

18091.  But  even  ladies  who  are  not  connected  you 
have  power  to  appoint  on  a committee? — I think  that 
would  not  work  well. 

18092.  The  experience  Is  rather  the  other  way  where 
it  has  been  tried  ? — It  may  he  in  other  places,  but  we 
are  working  very  well  and  harmoniously,  and  it  would 
be  some  trouble  to  get  ladies  into  Abbeyleix. 

18093.  As  regards  the  girls  who  come  in  to  have 
illegitimate  children,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  any 
change  there  ?— Certainly  ; I think  your  suggestion  ot 
sending  them  to  a penitentiary  is  the  real  solution. 
No  matter  what  is  the  persuasion  of  a girl,  the  chance 
is  she  will  get  some  instruction  and  some  healthy  les- 
sons that  will  give  her  a chance  hereafter. 

18094.  What  about  tramps?— I think  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  give  a satisfactory  answer.  Mr.  M Manon 
suggested  keeping  them  in  the  workhouse  a wue 
longer.  It  is  very  hard  to  know  what  to  do. 

18095.  That  would  disarrange  their  movements  a bitt 
— The  custom  in  pur  union  is  that  the  Master  is  * 
structed—  of  course  we  cannot  refuse  them  when jn  y 
come  first,  but  if  they  come  a second  time  they 
brought  before  the  magistrates  and  sent  to  niue  J 
jail  for  forty-eight  hours.  We  had  a talk  on  the 
iect  some  time  ago,  and  I think  the  number  of  retu 
tramps  was  very  small  in  th*  year ; they  avoid  us. 
you  go  and  treat  tramps  too  badly  you  will  drive 
out  into  the  country,  and  the  chances  are  they  Hin 
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about  the  farmers’  places  and  burn  them,  and  there  will 
te  malicious  injuries.  I would  nearly  sooner  run  the 

T^kfi(W6h°Would  you  take  the  other  step  that  some 
^oole  suggest' — that  is  of  sending  them  to  a place 
rh£e  they  would  be  under  restraint  for  a long  period, 
colony  f — I don't  belie™  in  tlmt  tort  of 

nrk  I think  the  class  of  tramps  that  I have  noticed 
•Abbeyleix  are  tailors  ; a lot  of  those  unfortunate 
fellows  who  only  want  a night’s  rest  and  lodging  ; they 
are  not  able  to  work  ; they  are  no  use. 

18097-  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Don’t  you  see  that  the  pe- 
nt system  continues  the  same  class  from  time  to  time 
•md  generation  to  generation  ?— I think  as  long  as  you 
sre  in  Ireland  you  will  have  those  tramps  going  about ; 
vou  will  not  stop  them  ; no  legislation  will  ever  keep 
tramps  down.  I think  if  you  looked  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  let  them  give  proper  encouragement  to  their 
soldiers  and  give  them  a way  of  living,  for  the  tramps 
at  present  are  the  disbanded  soldiers— the  greatest 
nuisance  that  ever  befel  the  country  since  the  South 
African  War— those  are  the  people  we  have  to  dread ; 
they  go  on  lonesome  roads  and  follow  people. 

18098.  Chairman.  —Those  men  have  no  pensions?— I 
don’t  know  whether  they  have  or  not,  but  they  are  the 
real  tramps ; not  the  poor  broken  down  tailor  that  is 
not  able  or  accustomed  to  lie  out. 

18099.  Those  disbanded  warriors,  what  would  you  do 
with  them? — I would  send  them  back  to  South  Africa 
instead  of  the  Chinese. 

18100.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  failing  that,  what 
would  you  do  at  home?— I would  prosecute  them  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  I would  call  upon  the  police 
to  be  more  stringent  and  watch  them. 

18101.  When  they  come  to  the  workhouse  what 
would  you  do  with  them? — We  are  bound,  I believe,  to 
relieve  them  at  once. 

18102.  Chairman.— You  have  a discretion? — I think 
our  master  is  very  careful  about  it.  He  proceeds 
against  them  as  tramps  and  vagrants,  and  gets  them 
two  or  three  days  in  Kilkenny  jail. 

18103.  Don’t  you  think  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  stop  the  occupation  of  tramping?— Decidedly. 

18104.  You  won’t  do  that  by  sitting  and  looking  on  ? 
— There  is  no  means  that  can  be  devised  but,  I think, 
should  be  adopted. 

18105.  Then  you  would  favour  a colony  for  such 
people ; some  place  where  they  could  be  sent  for  a term 
of  years  and  made  work  there  ? — Yes  ; in  on©  way  those 
tramps — but  it  is  very  hard  on  poor  artisans  knocked 
out  of  a job  and  having  to  tramp  to  Dublin  or  Lime- 
rick ; those  men  are  driven  to  destitution  on  the  road ; 
they  are  good  men,  and  if  they  got  employment  they 
would  work  ; I would  not  call  those  tramps. 

18106.  The  Guardians  would  not  deal  harshly  with  an 
honest  working  man  out  of  employment? — We  don’t 
consider  whether  they  are  honest  or  dishonest ; we  take 
them — the  rough  and  smooth — together.  The  master 

manages  them  very  well  at  Abbeyleix.  Tramps  don’t 
trouble  us  very  often — the  same  batch. 


18107.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  many  of  ^ j ji04. 
those  tramps  are  ex-soldiers? — I am  ; I have  seen  them.  ' — 
There  is  an  indescribable  mark  on  the  old  soldier.  Mr.  Hultou  J. 

18108.  Do  you  happen  to  know  or  did  it  ever  occur  Harrison, 
to  you  to  find  out  whether  these  men  are  still  on  the 
Reserve,  liable  for  service  again? — I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  them ; we  could  not  tell ; there  is  no 
classification,  and  you  cannot  believe  them. 

18109.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  keep  any  record 
of  their  occupation? — 'Well,  what  they  say  they  are,  .1 
suppose,  there  is. 

18110.  Chairman. — Do  they  ever  say  they  are  Re- 
serve men  or  soldiers,  or  do  they  all  say  they  are 
labourers ?— Goodness  knows  what  they  say;  you  can- 
not believe  them. 

18111.  I think  the  general  reply  is  labourer? — Just 
whatever  suits  themselves  for  the  time  being. 

18112.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  sending  the  aged 
and  infirm  from  the  different  workhouses  to  one  cen- 
tral institution,  where  they  could  be  employed  on  a 
farm  or  otherwise? — That  would  all  depend  where  that 
institution  would  be. 

18113.  Supposing  it  was  at  Abbeyleix,  would  you 
approve  of  it? — I think  any  aged  or  infirm  we  have  are 
not  able  to  work  on  the  farm. 

18114.  They  are  able  to  do  little  idlings? — And  our 
master  finds  he  has  quite  enough  for  them  to  do. 

18115.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  aged  and  infirm 
wards  in  Abbeyleix  and  seen  the  large  number  of  men 
sitting  and  loafing  about  there,  doing  nothing? — They 
are  not  able  to  do  anything,  and  they  are  unskilled 
labourers ; when  the  day  is  fine  they  are  employed  to 
go  out  and  dig  and  sow,  and  make  themselves  generally 
useful  according  to  tlieir  strength  ; we  have  not  an 
able-bodied  man  in  Abbeyleix.  Colonel  Poe  took  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  some  time  ago  to  see  would  there 
Be  any  among  the  women  to  do  cottage  industries — 
knitting  and  wood-carving.  They  had  no  idea  of  it; 
they  could  not  do  it.  Now  and  then  if  we  get  a car- 
penter in  who  is  temporarily  laid  up  he  is  employed  to 
do  jobs  about  the  house.  I don’t  think  there  is  a man 
idle  in  Abbeyleix  Union  except  when  the  day  is  bad. 

18116.  There  is  no  other  occupation  except  these 
little  jobs  ? — They  are  fit  for  nothing  else ; if  there  is  a 
tailor  there  he  is  worn  out,  and  he  won't  mend  clothes 
for  you. 

18117.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Supposing  you  had  an 
institution  properly  arranged  and  you  had  a work- 
master  for  the  different  departments,  would  it  not  be 
different ; could  not  these  people  be  classed  according 
to  their  various  occupations;  it  would  keep  them 
employed  and  therefore  happier  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  man  that  is  a skilled  artisan  that  could 
work  at  anything.  They  are  all  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  house. 

18118.  If  you  had  a considerable  quantity  of  land  ? — 

They  are  nob  able  for  it ; you  will  have  to  get  hired 
labour ; there  may  be  an  acre  that  might  be  available, 
or  perhaps  two,  hut  that  would  be  the  most ; we  have 
no  men  in  it ; they  are  all  aged  and  infirm  cripples. 


Mr.  John  Williams  examined. 


18119.  Chairman. — Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Mount- 
mellick  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

18120.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  breaking  up  Mount- 
mellick  Union? — Certainly  not. 

18121.  You  heard  the  conversation  we  had  with  the 
different  witnesses  ? — I did.  I coincide  with  everything 
nearly  that  Mr.  M'Mahon  said. 

18122.  Did  they  say  anything  that  you  would  be 
inclined  to  disagree  with? — There  is  a thing  I would 
bring  forward  that  is  in  connection  with  these  people 
coining  in  and  bringing  children  with  them  ; there 
ought  to  be  a separate  institution  for  them  altogether 
away  from  that. 

18123.  They  were  in  favour  of  sending  those  girls  to 
a penitentiary  or  refuge  under  religious  management? — 
That  entirely  agrees  with  my  views  so  as  to  take  them 
away. 

18124.  Would  you  take  away  the  lunatics? — That 
depends  to  a certain  extent ; the  lunatics  are  very  well 
oared  for  over  in  our  part.  I don’t  know  would  it  be 
much  advantage  to  take  them  or  not. 

18125.  You  don’t  see  any  great  occasion  for  a move 
there? — No ; but  there  is  one  tiling  I could  tell  you 
that  I think  very  much  about,  and  that  is  not  to  be 
dumping  down  the  convicts  from  Maryboro’  over  on 

Mountmellick. 


18126.  As  soon  as  a gentleman  takes  his  discharge 
from  prison  does  he  go  to  you? — Yes  ; I wish  you  would 
take  a note  of  it;  we  have  one  gentleman  over  there 
that  does  not  wish  to  go  away  from  us,  and  we.  cannot 
send  him  away. 

18127.  What  did  he  come  to  Maryboro’  for? — Com- 
mitting an  indecent  assault  on  a young  child;  .the 
people  around  him  do  not  make  very  free  with  him. 
I think  he  is  not  a man  we  ought  to  have  there. 

18128.  Why  don’t  you  discharge  him? — I don’t  know 
why  we  did  not  do  it  at  all ; he  had  a right  not  to  be 
let  into  it. 

18129.  Why  don’t  you  put  him  out? — Because  it  is 
not  in  our  power. 

18130.  If  he  was  an  able-bodied  man  why  don’t  you 
send  him  out? — He  is  an  old  man  ; at  any  rate  we  can- 
not remove  him. 

1813L  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Did  you  try  to  remove 
him  ? — We  wrote  about  him,  and  we  could  not  do  it. 

18132.  Why  don’t  you  order  his  discharge? — Because 
when  a man  is  destitute  and  of  a certain  age  we  must 
keep  him  in  the  workhouse. 

18133.  Chairman. — Is  he  able  to  walk  about  ? — He 
is. 

18134.  He  may  go  out  and  do  some  light  work?— 
What  I want  to  impress  upon  your  minds, is  this — -this 
man  finds  there  is  a sort  of  grievance  in  connection 

4 K.  2 ' 


Mr.  John 
Wilhams. 
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May  4 1904.  ^ihh.  what  he  has  already  done ; he  is  not  satisfied  ; 

— ' what  can  we  do  with  him.  We  cannot  shift  him.  It  is 
Mr.  Jonn  a case  for  your  consideration,  and  it  is  the  only  case  I 
Williams.  have  heard  mentioned  that  is  worth  your  while  con- 
sidering. We  don’t  want  the  Maryboro’  convicts 
dumped  down  in  Mountmellick  whatever  dumping  is  in 
question. 

18135.  That  is  a sort  of  home  industry  you  don’t  want 
to  encourage? — Certainly. 

18136.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  like  tc 
see  straightened  a bit? — The  only  matter  is  a separate 
place  for  these  young  women  that  have  children.  I 
think  it  is  very,  very  necessary,  and  here  is  another 
matter  too — I think  we  might  turn  over  the  tramps  to 
the  Government  altogether. 


18137.  What  would  you  think  would  be  a con,!  n.- 
for  the  Government  to  do  with  them  ?— Take  th^n 
consideration  the  same  as  if  you  or  I committal 11110 
crime.  w *4y 

18138.  You  would  look  on  their  going  about  as 
crime  or  offence,  and  get  them  locked  up  in  Jfonh  5 m 
—Let  the  Government  look  after  them ; they  h» 
plenty  of  policemen  riding  about  on  their  bicycles  W 
Maryboro’  to  Tullamore  and  Mountmellick  to  Ath  • 
turn  them  over  to  the  Government.  How  would  I’ 
expect  a relieving  officer  to  be  looking  after  those  II? 
of  fellows.  Did  they  not  lose  £40,000,000  on  the  ]W 
War,  and  what  the  devil  is  the  reason  they  cannot  d 
that  much.  0 


Mr.  Lewis 
Colleton. 


Mr.  Lewis  Culleton  examined. 


18139.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  witnesses  that  have  gone  before  you? — In  many 
things  I agree,  but  in  t.he  principle  I don’t  agree.  I 
know  there  are  many  Guardians  in  the  workhouse  that 
will  favour  the  opinion  I give  ; that  is  the  abolition  of 
workhouses  generally,  but  I would  not  wish  to  see 
Mountmellick  abolished  and  Abbeyleix  adopted  in  its 
place. 

18140.  But  a general  abolition  of  workhouses  for  the 
sake  of  economy.  You  saw  that  what  I was  asking  Mr. 
Meehan  and  Mr.  M'Mahon  did  go  largely  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  workhouses;  that  every  class  was  to  be  taken 
out  and  leave  it  nothing  but  a hospital? — I fully  agreo 
with  that  I have  pretty  strong  opinions  myself,  and 
have  studied  a great  deal.  I believe  we  have  an 
average  number  of  200  people  in  the  workhouse  at 
Mountmellick,  and  our  rates  on  the  workhouse  is  some- 
thing like  £8,000  a year,  or  probably  18s.  a week  for 
each  individual.  I think  that  if  instead  of  having  a 
workhouse  at  all 

18141.  Before  you  say  that,  while  you  are  on  the 
question  of  expense,  I expect;  you  have  taken  into  the 
L8s. ? — Everything. 

18142.  Expenditure  outside  the  Poor  Law,  such  as 
dispensaries  ? — Certainly. 

18143.  That  would  not  come  before  us? — You  are  not 
inquiring  anything  about  dispensaries. 

18144.  No  ; we  are  merely  on  the  Poor  Law? — I don’t 
look  on  dispensaries  with  favour  at  all. 

18145.  You  would  not  close  the  dispensaries  ? — Yes  : 
and  give  the  money  to  the  poor,  and  I would  have  the 
money  handed  direct  to  the  person  lor  wnom  it  was 
intended. 

18146.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  turn  off  all 
dispensary  doctors  and  have  no  one  to  cure  the  sick? — 
The  doctors  would  remain  there  still. 

18147.  Who  would  pay  them  ?— The  poor  themselves 
when  they  got  the  money.  We  collect  the  rate ; it  is 
called  the  poor  rate,  and  for  every  Is.  collected  for  the 
poor  they  get  about  3d.  ; that  is  my  private  opinion. 

18148.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Where  does  the  9 d.  go? — 
For  the  upkeep  of  the  workhouse  ; there  is  more  spent 
in  keeping  up  the  workhouse,  for  sanitary  improve- 
ments— there  was  a boiler  got  in  Mountmellick  the 
other  day,  something  about  £150,  and  it  was  all  con- 
demned. Now  there  is  another  sanitary  arrangement 
again,  £500  or  £600  more ; the  upkeep  of  the  work- 
house,  painting  the  windows,  the  furniture,  the  half- 
yearly  supplies — they  are  continually  recurring — and  for 
others  not  poor  at  all. 

18149.  Chairman. — But  the  poor  eat  the  food— the 
half-yearly  supplies? — If  a person  went  and  asked  the 
poor  outside  out  of  thirty  poor  twenty-nine  would  vote 
for  a little  out-door  relief. 

18150.  I am  sure  a great  number  would  prefer  out- 
door relief,  but  what  you  say  about  the  cost  of  admini- 
stration that  out  of  every  shilling  9 d.  goes  in  admini- 
stration, I would  not  like  you  to  suppose  I agree  with 
you  in  that? — No  ; and  probably  few  would. 

18151.  If  you  had  figures  and  worked  out  the  calcula- 
• tion  I could  then  show  you  where  I think  the  error  in 
such  calculation  would  come? — In.  the  half-yearly 
returns  issued  for  every  workhouse  in  Ireland  there  are 
three  or  four  items  that  come  first — the  support  of  the 
poor.  I would  separate  those  items  from  all  the  others, 
and  say  all  the  others  were  acting  as  a kind  of  transit 
for  the  support,  and  it  cost  9 d.  to  carry  the  3 d.  worth 
to  the  poor. 

18152.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  you  go  into  the  figures  at 
all?— Yes. 


18153.  Chairman. — You  took  the  first  two  or  three 
columns  in  the  abstract? — Yes.  The  cost  of  Mountmel- 
lick is  about  £8,000  b year. 


18155.  In-maintenauce  and  clothing,  what  would  you 
call  that  ? — I say  that  would  not  be  necessary  if  I gave 
sufficient  out-door  relief. 

18156.  No  ; but  I am  coming  to  the  Is.  and  the  3d.  V- 
It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  give  anything  like  an 
explanation  without  taking  the  whole  thing. 

18157.  You  must  take  it  item  by  item  ; the  first  item 
in  this  is  £1,153  for  in-maintenance  and  clothing; 
would  you  put  that  in  the  3d.  or  the  9 <f.  ?— Certainly  I 
would  say  the  poor  got  that. 

18158.  That  is  part  of  the  3d.  Out-door  relief 
£1,036,  that  goes  to  the  3 d.  ? — Certainly ; but  if  I were 
paying  out-door  relief  and  handed  the  money  to  the 
poor  person. 

18159.  And  that  is  over  6 d-  already  without  going 
further? — That  will  not  meet  it. 

18160.  Those  two  sums  that  I have  read  out  to  yon 
are  more  than  half  of  the  half-yearly  expenditure ?- 
But  everything  is  put  down  as  going  to  the  poor,  but 
my  theory  is  that  it  does  not  go. 

18161.  You  said  that  yourself.  I asked  you  was  in- 
maintenance and  clothing  part  of  the  3 d.  or  9d.,  and 
you  said  of  the  3d.  ? — I say  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
charge  that  entirely  to  the  3 d- 

18162.  If  the  food  goes  into  the  inmate’s  interior 
arrangements  and  if  the  clothing  goes  on  his  back?— 
Maintenance,  to  my  mind,  means  maintaining  in  this 
big  house. 

18163.  No  ; it  only  means  food  and  clothing?— No;  I 
think  not.  I did  not  make  it  out  that  way  at  all. 

18164.  Then  there  is  a sum  now  for  medical  charges 
— a large  sum— £580  a year? — That  comes  under  the 
dispensary. 

18165.  That  would  go  out  of  it  altogether  ; and  then 
undoubtedly  the  salary  of  the  medical  officers,  the 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  rations  of  the 
officers,  that  would  go  to  what  you  call  the  9 d.  ?— 'Yes. 

18166.  I think  you  will  find  really  that  you  hare 
reversed  the  thing  unconsciously? — No.  Probably  for 
will  agree  with  me  in  my  ideas.  Those  ideas  are  that 
there  is  no  poor  person  in  the  workhouse  who  gets  in 
food  more  than  4s.  a week,  and  I say  if  that  person  were 
given  4s.  a week  outside  or  by  some  other  means  tha. 
it  would  be  a saving  on  the  rates,  whereas  it  is  four 
times  that  by  the  present  system.  m 

18167.  Dr.  Bigger.— Did  you  calculate  what  the  on 
would  cost  at  4s.  a week  ’—That  would  be  £40  a wees 
for  food  and  clothing  only.  j 

18168.  And  you  have  £3,500  and  £500  of  it  for  a . 
pensaries  ? — If  I could  maintain  them  at  4s.  a neex  « j 
would  come  to  £4,000  a year.  . ; 

18169.  4s.  a week  won’t  house  them? — My  t.neory 
to  abolish  the  workhouse  in  ioto.  . . 

18170.  Would  you  abolish  the  doctors  too  > DU 
I would  abolish  the  dispensaries.  f 

18171.  How  would  you  carry  out  the  curing  . 
people  ; suppose  you  got  ill.  or  any  man  you . kno  g 
sick,  does  he  not  get  the  doctor  to  see  hun'-At 
sent  a person  must  qualify  to  a certain  extent  to  g 
any  assistance  from  the  doctor,  and  yet  there  a pe  F 
in  a worse  position  to  pay  the  doctor  ana  wu 
qualify  to  get  him — in  the  case  of  small  farmers. 

18172.  Take  the  case  vf  the  very  poor  who  get  ™ 
doctor  for  nothing;  would  you  make  any  cm nj 
that?— I would ; I would  wish  the  poor  should  J 
have  the  accommodation  of  the  doctor,  but 
think  the  dispensaries  are  not  good  ; there  are  t 
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deal  of  expenses  in  the  transit  of  medicine  and  medi- 
cal appliances,  and  they  are  put  on  the  rates  without 
any  regard  to  economy.  The  doctor’s  fees  could  be 
reduced;  he  would  reduce  his  fees  in  order  to  suit 
those  ideas  of  people,  but  I would  give  the  money  called 
the  poor  rate  according  to  its  name  ; I would  give  it 
to  the  poor,  and  then  let  them  pay  the  doctor  them- 

se^73.  If  the  poor  person  was  sick  would  you  pay  the 

^Chairman. — No ; he  would  give  the  money  to  the 
poor  man  to  pay  the  doctor?— I would. 

18174-  I am  afraid  it  is  not  a practical  suggestion ; 
you  might  have  a family  of  ten  in  one  house  and  three 
in  another?— There  are  not  so  many.  I think  in  the 
Queen’s  County  there  are  small  families.  You  can  give 
out-door  relief  on  the  certificate  of  the  doctor,  only 
under  certain  circumstances  when  a man  earns  so  much 
weekly  pay  the  doctor  does  not  care  to  aid  him  without 
a small  fee.  . 

Mr.  Williams. — I must  say,  sir,  that  he  is  an  ex- 
inspector ; he  is  getting  a salary  from  the  Government ; 
do  you  understand  me. 


Witness. — But  I was  selected  to  come  here. 

18175.  Chairman. — Does  he  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  an  official  under  the  Poor  Law? — No  ; but  I am  a 
retired  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  I 
take  a pride  out  of  it.  It  is  the  brightest  feather  in  my 
cap,  and  I am  not  dependent  on  anything ; I have 
plenty  myself.  I am  honestly  saying  what  I think,  and 
what  the  people  who  sent  me  to  the  workhouse,  against 
all  opposition,  meant,  and  they  knew  I would  say  it. 

18176.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  you  ever  consider  that  if 
you  were  to  put  the  number  in  the  workhouse  on  out- 
door relief  that  the  number  could  not  be  curtailed  in 
any  way ; would  not  all  their  friends — -people  in  the 
same  position  or  even  a little  better  position — want 
the  same  privilege  if  you  gave  it  in  money? — I come  to 
electoral  division  rating,  and  I would  have  committees 
in  each  division. 

18177.  How  would  you  safeguard  it? — Local  com- 
mittees ; towns  do  suffer  on  account  of  people  coming 
in  there,  but  the  rural  districts  are  in  favour  of  union 
rating. 


Mr.  Cornelius  Phelan  examined. 


18178.  Chairman. — Are  you  a member  of  the  Mount- 
mellick  District  Council? — -Yes. 

18179.  You  heard  your  chairman’s  evidence ; do  you 
support  his  views?— I came  here  to  support  my  own 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the  men  that  I represent. 

18180.  Do  you  agree  pretty  much  with  what  the 
chairman  said? — In  some  instances  I do.  My  opinion 
would  be  all  for  doing  away  with  workhouses  altogether 
so  far  as  a workhouse  for  keeping  up  an  idle  lot,  but 
not  to  do  away  with  hospitals  or  infirmaries.  I would 
wish  to  see  workhouses  amalgamated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  keep  down  expenses  and  do  away  with  a body  of 
bad  persons,  illegitimate  children  and  their  mothers, 
and  I would  board  out  all  children. 

18181.  Get  all  classes  out  of  the  workhouse  but  the 
sick  ? — I would  ; hut  the  aged  and  infirm. 

18182.  Would  you  leave  in,  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — -I 
would  ; in  a central  institution. 

18183.  You  would  not  go  with  the  last  witness  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  there  ought  to  be  no  institution 
or  public  building  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ; that  they 
ought  all  to  get  out-door  relief? — Oh,  not  at  all.  I 
would  give  the  aged  and  infirm  and  sick  all  that  was 
necessary,  hut  then  there  is  a body  of  people  reared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  workhouse  ; they  go  out  and 
come  back  with  a family,  and  I would  not  let  them  in 
at  all  if  I could.  It  came  under  my  own  observation 
not  a fortnight  ago — -a  woman  in  the  town  of  Mount- 
mellick,  one  of  the  worst  characters  ever  reared  in  it ; 
I think  she  has  six  at  the  present  time ; and  I saw  one 
of  them,  a boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  brought  before 
the  Board  this  day  fortnight,  and  two  or  three  masters 
applied  for  him  and  he  told  the  Board  he  would  not 


leave  the  house.  When  those  people  leave  the  house 
they  are  not  worth  a pin,  and  they  return  back  again 
to  the  workhouse.  Children  that  are  boarded  outside 
and  reared  outside  with  farmers  or  even  tradesmen  they 
generally  merge  in  the  community  and  come  to  be  profit- 
able citizens,  and  they  are  a credit  to  the  community. 
I have  one  little  boy  at  the  present  time  that  was 
boarded  out ; I have  him  hired  out,  and  he  is  a chap 
good  enough  to  be  my  own  son,  hut  others  are  at  the 
other  extreme,  and,  unfortunately,  the  Board  have  not 
the  power  to  board  out  or  hire  out  ones  where  their 
mother  was  there. 

18184.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  that  power 
to  the  Guardians? 

Mr.  Williams. — Did  I not,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
give  every  facility  to  -have  every  one  out? — But  the  law 
won’t  allow  it.  There  have  been  applications  made  to 
myself  several  times  for  children,  but  I could  not  get 
them  out  because  the  mothers  would  not  let  them  go, 
and  I know  the  mothers  to  be  the  worst  of  characters. 
There  is  another  thing  I wish  to  go  into — the  girls 
that  did  happen  to  fall.  It  is  a very  bad  thing  to  clas- 
sify them ; I know  decent  girls  enough  to  be  there  for 
years  with  street  walkers  or  prostitutes,  and  in  the 
end  they  were  as  bad  as  the  worst. 

18185.  Chairman. — About  tramps? — There  are  a 
class  of  tramps  that  make  it  a profession,  and  I would 
do  away  with  them  if  I could,  but  with  respectable 
tramps  I agree  with  Mr.  Meehan.  There  are  some  not 
inclined  to  do  anything  but  to  go  about  from  place  to 
place,  living  on  the  public.  I would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  girls  who  come  in  to  have  a child  should  be 
removed,  and  not  left  in  contamination  with  the  other 
people. 


Mr.  Thomas  Timmons  examined. 


18186.  Chairman. — In  the  Athy  Union  you  have 
many  more  inmates  than  either  of  the  Queen’s  County 
unions  ; you  have  about  300  in  the  severest  time  of  the 
year? — Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Doyle,  the  clerk,  is  here,  and 
will  give  you  all  the  figures. 

18187.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  Athy  people  about 
closing  it? — I don’t  think  it  would  work  well  to  close 
Athy  ; there  is  a large  radius  around  ; a good  deal  of  it 
is  in  the  Queen’s  County  and  a large  portion  in  Kildare. 

18188.  How  far  is  the  workhouse  from  the  Queen’s 
County  border? — Something  about  three  English  miles  ; 
it  is  six  Irish  miles  from  Stradbally  to  the  workhouse. 

18189.  The  Athy  Board  is  not  in  favour  of  closing  the 
workhouse  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  convenient. 

18190.  Did  they  ever  think  of  any  other  changes, 
getting  some  of  the  inmates  out  of  the  workhouse? — 
The  only  change  we  thought  of  making  was  taking  in 
portion  of  Baltinglass  into  Athy ; it  comes  pretty  con- 
venient. 

18191.  In  what  county  would  that  be? — In  Wicklow. 
Wicklow,  Carlow,  and  Kildare  all  join  together  near 
there. 

18192.  You  have  a good  fever  hospital  there? — Yes. 

18193.  Much  bigger  than  is  necessary  for  fever? — 
Sometimes. 


18194.  Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you  or  to  the  Guar- 
dians, as  it  is  never  anything  like  full,  that  it  would 
make  a very  good  hospital  for  treating  the  more  serious 
kind  of  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  non-infectious 
cases? — I don’t  remember  there  was  any  idea  of  that 
kind. 

18195.  If  there  was  some  small  cottage  hospital 
built  that  would  take  in  the  fever  of  the  district  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  converting  your  present  fever- 
hospital  into  a district  hospital  so  as  to  remove  the- 
patients  from  the  workhouse  surroundings  and  make- 
it  a more  popular  hospital  as  it  were? — I think  that- 
would  be  a good  idea  to  have  it  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  idea  of  a workhouse. 

18196.  It  is  cut  off  altogether  from  the  workhouse ; 
it  is  an  older  building ; not  the  same  architecture,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  connection  with  .the  work- 
house? — -No;  quite  different  altogether. 

18197.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  sending  all  the 
lunatics  in  the  workhouse  to  the  Carlow  Asylum? — 
Well,  any  dangerous  lunatics. 

18198.  And  what  are  called  harmless? — They  seem 
fairly  well  cared  for  and  have  a separate  apartment  for 
themselves. 


May  4,  1904. 

Mr.  Lewi 
Culleton. 


Mr.  Cornelius 
Phelan. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Timmons. 
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18199.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
children? — I would  agree  with  the  other  gentlemen  who 
gaye  evidence  about  the  ohildren  and  tramps. 

18200.  And  the  girls  who  come  in  to  have  children? 
— I think  your  suggestion  is  a very  good  one. 

18201.  Tramps,  h ave  you  much  experience  of  them 
yourself  ? — Occasionally  there  are  tramps ; there  is  a 
difficulty  about  that  question. 

18202.  Do  you  think  it  is  a very  pressing  trouble? — 
I think  the  great  bulk  of  them  should  be  dealt  with. 

18203.  How  would  you  deal  with  them  ? — I think  your 
suggestion  was  very  good  about  the  colony. 

18204.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  the  number  increasing 
or  diminishing  1 — I rather  think  it  increased  for  the  last 
few  years. 

18205.  Chairman.— Would  you  be  in  favour  of  put- 
ting the  aged  and  infirm  into  one  central  workhouse? — 
I think  it  would  be  a good  thing,  if  there  was  classifica- 
tion, and  I don’t  think  they  would  have  any  objection 
themselves. 

18206.  You  think  the  aged  and  infirm  might  be 
moved? — I do. 

18207.  And  the  girls  that  go  in  to  have  children?— 
Yes. 

18208.  And  the  children  you  think  ought  to  be 
boarded  out?— I do. 

18209.  And  the  casuals  and  tramps  dealt  with  in  a 
labour  colony,  or  some  such  method? — Yes. 

18210.  Very  few  lunatics  in  your  workhouse,  so  that 
really  you  would  only  have  the  sick  and  the  lunatics ; 
it  would  not  be  worth  keeping  the  lunatics  ? — No. 

18211.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — ‘Do  you  think  the  women 
and  men  should  be  separated  and  put  in  different  insti- 
tutions ? — I think  it  would  be  best. 

18212.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  about  making 
the  hospital  separate  from  the  workhouse? — It  is  a 
separate  building. 

18213.  What  was  your  idea  in  that?— The  poor  people 
would  not  be  supposed  to  be  going  into  the  work- 
house. 

18214.  You  think  that  they  would  not  have  the  same 
repugnance  to  go  into  it? — The  less  connection  it  has 


with  the  workhouse  the  less  repugnance  they 
have  to  go  into  it.  1 ouia 

18215.  Have  you  heard  many  of  the  poor  comnl*™™ 
that  they  did  not  like  to  go  into  the  hosmtal  ^ 
account  of  its  associations  with  the  workhouse  ?__i 
good  deal  of  the  objection  to  going  into  the  hospital  k 
removed  since  the  institution  came  under  the  care 
the  nuns.  01 

18216.  But  you  have  also  heard  that  they  did  not  like 
it  on  account  of  its  association  with  the  workhouse  t— 
Some  old  people  would  say  they  would  die  sooner  than 
go  there. 

18217.  If  the  hospital  were  separated  from  the  work 
house  in  the  way  suggested— that  is  making  the  fever 
hospital  the  acute  hospital  for  the  district— do  you 
think  more  respectable  people  would  go  into  it?— It  is 
quite  possible. 

18218.  And  perhaps  pay  in  the  ordinary  wards’— 
Yes  ; there  are  pay- wards  at  the  present  time  in  the 
workhouse  hospital. 

18219.  That  would  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
hospital  and  it  would  relieve  the  workhouse  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  stigma  on  everybody  going  into  such 
places.  You  have  not  considered  the  question  of  con- 
sumption?—No ; but  I think  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Meehan  about  having  a sanatorium  at  The  Heath  or 
some  very  dry  place,  would  be  very  good.  ’ 

18220.  You  think:  the  ratepayers  would  not  object?— 
I think  not;  but,  of  eourse,  the  look-out  of  the  rate- 
payers would  be  rather  to  have  the  rates  decreased  than 
increased. 

18221.  Chairman. — You,  as  a ratepayer,  confess  to 
such  a feeling? — Yes. 

18222.  Dr.  Bigger. — ‘But,  notwithstanding  that,  you 
would  like  to  see  a consumptive  sanatorium  established 
in  the  county  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  useful  in- 
stitution. 

18223.  There  are  a good  many  consumptive  patients 
in  the  Athy  Workhouse? — Yes  ; from  time  to  time. 

18224.  And  a good  many  in  the  district  too  ? — It  is  a 
low-lying  district,  along  by  the  Barrow  ; very  wet  and 
damp. 


Mr.  Martin  E.  Doyle  examined. 


18225.  Chairman.— -Th e view  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Athy  Union  was  against  breaking  up  the  workhouse  ? — 1 
Yes. 

18226.  Mr.  Minch  was  not  able  to  come? — No;  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  get  away  yesterday. 

18227.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  your  col- 
league?— I think  Mr.  Timmons  was  not  present  recently 
when  it  'was  discussed  with  reference  to  the  acute  cases 
for  the  fever  hospital ; it  was  the  general  wish  of  the 
Guardians  that  the  fever  hospital  would  be  made  a 
general  hospital,  and  other  portions  of  the  workhouse 
would  be  utilised  for  the  infirm  and  sick ; at  present 
•we  have  a difficulty  with  regard  to  overcrowding. 

18228.  That  is  for  the  infirm  and  feeble  — Yes ; 
•chronic  cases. 

18229.  And  as  regards  lunatics,  they  would  be  wil- 
ling to  send  those  to  the  asylum  ? — Yes. 

18230.  Are  they  in  favour  of  boarding  out  all  the 
children? — ‘Yes  ; the  law  to  be  amended  to  give  them  a 
certain  right  or  power. 

18231.  And  girls  who  go  in  to  have  illegitimate 
children? — It  would  be  a great  blessing  if  there  was 
some  place  they  could  be  sent  to,  There  are  several 
girls  we  could  get  situations  for  but  cannot  send  them 
out  because  the  children  are  there. 

18232.  And  tramps? — We  are  in  favour  of  giving 
them  some  test  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the 
matriculated  tramps  and  others. 

18233.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  power  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  in  England  for 
some  years,  and  it  has  not  had  much  of  a deterrent 
effect?— Last  year  there  was  smallpox  in  Dublin  and 
our  Guardians  decided  to  vaccinate  all  the  tramps  and 
it  had  a very  deterrent  effect,  and  they  remained  away. 
I was  suggesting  to  the  medical  officer  to  keep  it  up. 

18234.  How  much  a head  did  you  give  the  medical 
officer  ? — 2a. 

18235.  Dr.  Bigger. — He  did  not  make  many  two 
shillings?— About  forty.  Mr.  Timmons-  referred  to  Bal- 
tinglass ; what  he  meant  was  the  County  Kildare  por- 
tion of  Baltinglass.  Athy  is  the  only  union  in  South 
Kildare,  with  the  exception  of  three  divisions  in  Bal- 
tinglass Union.  These  were  transferred  to  Athy  under 


the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898,  but  owing  to  the 
opposition  from  Baltinglass  the  Local  Government 
Board  did  not  pursue  it,  and  left  those  with  Baltinglass. 
Since  then  there  has  been  an  appeal  to  the  Athy  Guar- 
dians by  the  residents  of  these  divisions  asking  them 
to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  again,  which 
they  did. 

18236.  Chairman. — Are  they  anxious  to  get  to  you? 
— Yes ; because  half  of  Castledermot  is  in  Athy  and 
the  remainder  in  Baltinglass.  We  have  a medical 
officer  and  midwife  there,  and  the  Baltinglass  people 
cannot  have  them  ; they  have  to  go  six  miles  away,  and 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  Rallytore. 

18237.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  the  medical  officer  of 
another  union  is  across  the  street? — Our  officer  is 
there,  -and  cannot  be  availed  of.  Of  course  he  does  go, 
I ‘believe,  more  for  charity  than  anything  else. 

18238.  But  he  cannot  be  called  upon  officially? — He 
cannot. 

18239.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  heard  any  expression 
of  opinion  from  those  frequenting  the  hospital  that  they 
did  not  like  to  go  into  it  on  account  of  its  association 
with  the  workhouse? — I think  it  would  be  better  if 
different  entrances  were  arranged,  but  I heard  no 
expressions  of  opinion.  Of  late  years  our  hospital  has 
been  very  much  availed  of  by  parties  who  were  willing 
to  pay. 

18240.  But  do  you  think  even  a larger  circle  of  small 
ratepayers  would  go  into  the  district  hospital  if  there 
was  a district  hospital? — I think  so. 

18241.  You  think  in  that  way  there  would  be  a num- 
ber of  smaller  ratepayers  that  had  not  very  gpoa 
arrangements  at  home  would  go  there  and  be  treated 
and  pay  for  their  treatment? — 1 am  certain  they  would.. 

18242.  That  class  of  people  don’t  go  into  the  work- 
house  at  present? — No ; it  is  mostly  people  about  the 
towns — shop-assistants  and  others — have  availed  of  the 
hospital  as  it  at  present  stands.  If  the  fever  ho3Plta_ 
was  changed  to  have  it  a general  hospital,  and  hav 
the  workhouse  done  away  with,  there  is  no  doubt  i 
would  be  availed  of. 

18243.  And  therefore  it  would  be  more  useful  and 
more  up-to-date? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Geoege  Vanston  examined.  May' l 190 4. 

18244.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Town  Com-  18250.  With  a view  of  lowering  the  rates,  if  it  could  jjr 
missioners  of  Maryboro’? — I am.  What  I wish  to  say  be  done  without  hardship  to  the  sick? — Without  hard-  Vans  ton  rge 
is  I agree  with  a good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Meehan  has  ship.  I believe  too  there  are  Bom6  unions  could  be 
said  with  reference  to  the  workhouse,  but  there  is  just  done  away  with  with  greater  ease  to  the  poor  and  with- 
one  observation  I want  to  make  in  reference  to  the  out  any  loss  or  detriment  to  them,  and  I take,  for 
Queen's  County  Infirmary.  From  what  I heard  Mr.  instance,  Mountmellick  Union.  There  is  no  union  that 
Meehan  saying  he  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  I know  of  in  this  district  that  could  be  better  done 
present  management  of  the  infirmary  would  be  superior  away. with  than  Mountmellick  ; portion  of  it  could  go  to 
to  what  it  was  in  the  past.  That  is  a matter  I would  Athy ; that  would  leave  a radius  to  the  outlying  unions 
wish  to  contradict,  for  I am  an  old  governor  of  that  for  of  something  like  eight  to  ten  miles.  Then  again  we 
over  forty  years.  I have  nothing  to  say  against  the  are  here  in  Maryboro’  and  we  are  only  seven  miles  from 

present  management,  but  to  say  it  is  better  than  the  Abbeyleix  and  we  are  only  five  from  Mountmellick  j 

past  I would  contradict  that.  therefore  it  does  not  matter  which  town  we  go  to.  In 

18245.  Chairman. — You  think,  as  far  as  the  en-  Mountrath  you  are  ten  miles  from  Mountmellick  and 
lightenment  of  the  times  went  and  medical  treatment?  only  six  from  Abbeyleix.  The  Mountmellick  Union 
—The  medical  treatment  was  Al.  runs  within  three  miles  from  Boscrea.  What  I would 

18246.  It  was  up-to-date? — It  could  not  be  better;  do,  I would  give  the  King’s  County  portion  to  Tulla- 
under  Dr.  Jacob.  more,  Neilstown  and  Sallyport  here  to  Athy,  I give 

18247.  As  time  goes  on  they  are  continually  intro-  Maryboro’  to.  Abbeyleix,  Marymount  and  Coleraine  to  . 
ducing  new  improvements? — Up  to  the  present  time  Boscrea.  I would  rather  have  Mountmellick  used  for 
and  up  to  1898  there  was  no  improvement,  I believe,  lunatics,  and  Donaghmore  could  be  used  for  a sanato- 

in  a hospital  except  X-rays  or  something  like  that  thai  rium.  I don’t  want  to  have  tlio  hospital  done  away 

was  not  m this  hospital  below.  with  in  Mountmellick.  I would  be  very  sorry  to  see 

18248.  Operating  rooms? — Yes  ; an  operating  room  that,  hut  make  it  a district  hospital. 
to0.  18251.  How  are  the  rates  in  Mountmellick  and 

18249.  You  had  that  there  in  1898? — Yes,  and  at  the  Abbeyleix? — 'Nearly  the  same,  except  where  the  sani- 
present  moment.  I don't  believe  there  is  another  in  tary  rate  comes  in,  but  the  rate  for  the  poor  is  about 
the  provinces  equal  to  the  Queen’s  County  Infirmary  at  the  same.  Those  are  the  only  matters  I wish  to  go 
that  time  ox  even  at  the  present  moment.  I think  if  into.  I might,  like  one  of  the  witnesses  here  to-day, 
you  go  down  there  you  will  say  so.  And  as  for  the  get  boggled  if  I got  into  figures. 

amalgamation  of  unions,  I believe  people  around  here  18252.  It  is  the  thing  to  look  at,  though  ? — Yes ; but 
would  be  in  favour  of  amalgamating  the  unions.  we  look  at  them  from  a cursory  point  of  view. 

The  sitting  terminated. 
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May  5,  1904. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  MAY  5th,  1904, 

At  the  Courthouse,  Kilkenny. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman);  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coet  Bigger. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Prior  Wandesforde,  d.l.,  examined. 


Mr.  R.H.  Prior  18253.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
■Wandesforde.  Council  and  also  of  the  Castlecomer  Board  of  Guar- 
dians ? — I am  not  a member  of  the  Castlecomer  Board 
of  Guardians,  but  they  asked  me  to  come. 

18254.  As  a large  proprietor  in  part  of  the  union? 
— Yes. 

18255.  The  first  query  that  we  put  to  the  County 
Council  was  as  to  whether  they  approved  of  amalga- 
mating any  of  the  unions  in  the  county,  and  their 
answer  was  rather  short ; it  was  extended  amalgama- 
tion or  total  abolition — that,  I suppose,  means  that 
they  would  like  as  many  of  the  workhouses  closed  as 
could  be  closed  ? — Exactly ; we  think  there  are  too 
many  workhouses  in.  the  county  for  the  needs ; per- 
haps half  the  number  would  be  sufficient. 

18256.  It  was  not  intended,  was  it,  that  the  number 
of  places  where  the  sick  are  treated  should  be  dimin- 
ished?— No. 

18257.  Wherever  a workhouse  is  closed  you  still 
would  leave  a local  hospital,  call  it  what  you  wish,  for 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  of  the  locality  ? — Exactly. 

18258.  In  every  workhouse  there  are  the  same 
classes  of  inmates.  First,  you  have  the  sick,  then  you 
have  the  aged  and  infirm,  then  you  have  the  girls  who 
come  in  to  have  illegitimate  children,  then  you  have 
the  children  over  2 or  3 years  of  age,  then  you  have 
lunatics,  idiots  and  epileptics,  and  casuals  or  tramps, 
and_  then  you  have  very  few  of  the  ordinary  able- 
bodied  classes,  which  all  over  Ireland  don’t  amount 
to  4,000,  so  it  is  a very  small  class.  I take  it  that  the 
view  _ of  the  County  Council  was  that  provision  for 
the  sick  should  remain,  and  that  amalgamation  should 
be  carried  out  with  regard  to  all  the  other  classes? — 
Precisely. 

18259.  In  the  County  Kilkenny? — There  are  some 
members  of  the  County  Council  in  favour,  I believe,  of 
the  total  abolition  of  all  the  workhouses  and  boarding- 
out  of  all  the  inmates,  but  that  was  not  unanimous  by 
any  means. 

18260.  That  was  the  reason  that  there  was  an 
answer  with  an  alternative? — Yes. 


18261.  Speaking  roughly,  there  are  about  300  aged 
and  infirm  in  the  County  Kilkenny  workhouses.  Do 
. you  think  there  would  be  any  prohibitive  hardship  in 
removing  those  to  a central  institution  in  the  county  ? 
' Suppose,  for  instance,  Kilkenny  Workhouse  was  set 
apart  for  the  aged  and  infirm  in  addition  to  the  sick 
for  the  Union  of  Kilkenny,  would  you  see  any  great 
hardship  in  that? — I think  it  would  entail  hardship 
on  a great  many  of  the  old  people  being  taken  away 
from  their  vicinity  and  friends  who  come  to  visit 
them.  They  probably  would  not  be  able  to  see  any  of 
their  friends  if  removed  to  a central  institution  like 
Kilkenny. 

18262.  If  one  were  to  take  that  as  a valid  objection, 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  amalgamation  at 
.all? — I think  many  of  these  aged  and  infirm  people 
might  be  boarded  out. 

18263.  Would  you  be  afraid  of  a very  great  ex- 
tension of  outdoor  relief  in  consequence  of  that?— No 
I don’t  think  so. 


18264.  You  would  not  be  afraid  that  nearly  evet 
family  in  humble  circumstances  would  try  to  get 
weekly  payment  for  an  aged  member  of  the  family 
You  would  not  he  afraid  that  the  claims  would  l 
■very  large? — That  would  be  the  danger,  of  course. 

18265  Mr.  Mtonaghan.— But  that  objection  worn 
not  apply  to  the  inmates  at  present  in  the  house  b 
cause  their  presence  in  the  house  proves  their  destlti 
tion  ?— No,  it  would  not. 

Yefl8366'  **  WOuld  only  aPP1y  to  future  applicants  ?- 


m u sam.  lust  now  that  you 

would  be  rather  afraid  of  cutting  them  off  from  the 
visits  of  their  friends  ?— Yes,  it  would  be  esteemed  a 
hardship  by  a good  many. 

18268.  In  going  round  as  much  of  Ireland  as  we 
have  gone  hitherto  we  have  made,  wherever  we  have 
had  opportunities,  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  visits 
paid  to  inmates  in  workhouses,  and  we  found  that 
the  number  of  visits  to  the  sick  was  considerable,  but 
that  hardly  any,  in  a good  many  workhouses  practi- 
cally no,  visits  were  paid  to  the  aged  and  infirm  class 
who  come  in  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  there?— 
Of  course,  that  is  a very  strong  point. 

18269.  If  you  found  that  those  people  in  a great 
many  cases  were  single  old  people  who  were  without 
friends,  practically,  outside,  would  that  modify  your 
view? — I think  it  would  considerably.  Of  course,  I 
have  no  practical  experience.  My  impression  was  that 
people  were  visited  largely. 

18270.  We  thought  so  too  until  we  began  makiiu 
these  inquiries  on  the  subject.  Then  take  the  next 
class  that  would  come  up.  Naturally  that  is  the  girl 
who  comes  into  the  workhouse  to  have  an  illegitimate 
child.  That  is  a class  of  which  there  are  a consider- 
able number  in  the  County  Kilkenny.  Have  you  ever 
reflected  on  the  position  of  those  women,  and  can  you 
offer  any  suggestion  as  to  any  different  way  of  dealing 
with  them?  You  have  girls  who  come  in  to  have 
children,  and  they.  practically  stay  for  the  greater  part 
if  not  all  of  their  lives  afterwards? — They  come  in 
and  out. 


18271.  They  go  out  as  a rule  with  their  children  to 
beg  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  come  back  again 
with  perhaps  an  additional  child  ? — I would  like  to  see 
a change  in  the  law  that  the  children  would  be  taken 
from  them  and  brought  up  properly. 

18272.  What  would  you  do  as  regards  the  girls  them- 
selves ? It  has  been  suggested  to  ns  by  some  wit- 
nesses that  a good  plan  would  be  to  close  the  work- 
houses  for  such  a class,  and  not  to  make  the  work- 
house  a place  where  such  women  could  be  admitted  at 
all,  but  as  soon  as  a girl  had  a lapse  which  resulted 
m her  being  about  to  become  a mother,  that  she 
should  be  sent  to  a penitentiary  or  refuge  under  re- 
ligious management  according  to  the  religion  practised 
by  the  girl,  and  that  she  should  be  there  brought  under 
good  influences  with  a view  to  giving  her  a fresh  start 
in  life ; that  she  should  be  retained,  we  will  say,  six 
months  or  a year,  or  whatever  time  would  be  thought 
necessary,  and  that  her  child  should  be  kept  until  a 
couple  of  years  old  until  it  could  be  boarded  out  safely? 
— I think  the  present  system  is  a very  pernicious  one. 

18273.  And  causes  a great  increase  in  the  illegiti- 
mate population  ? — Exactly. 

18274.  And  Aakes  those  people  perpetually  fallen. 
They  fall  and  keep  on  falling  afterwards.  The  sugges- 
tion given  to  us  was  that  they  should  be  put  into  these 
orphanages  with  a view  to  restoring  them  to  an  honest 
life  again  ? — I think  that  suggestion  is  a most  excellent 
one. 

18275.  And  that  the  Guardians  should  pay  for  them 
there,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  went  out  to  a situation 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  by  which  they  would 
pay  for  the  support  of  their  child  and  repay  the  Guar- 
dians or  the  community  that  might  take  charge  of 
them,  repay  for  their  cost,  with  a view  to  saving  ex- 
pense. It  was  thought  by  those  who  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  this  would  be  a great  benefit  and  a salvation 
for  the  girls,  and  that  it  would  also  reduce  the  number 
of  illegitimate  children,  and  that  it  would  prevent  tho 
tendency  of  this  class  to  become  hereditary? — I quite 
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_«  with  that ; even  on  the  ground  of  economy  alone 
I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement  on  the  present 

^oW^There  are  a number  of  refuges  and  peniten- 
tiaries of  that  sort  in  Ireland  already,  so  that  it  would 
ot  be  a case  of  having  to  establish  institutions.  In 
V start;  you  would  have  a great  many  to  begin  with, 
if  they  would  consent  to  receive  them,  as  no  doubt  they 
would  The  next  class  in  the  workhouse  that  we 
named  are  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics.  Would  you 
he  in  favour  of  removing  those  from  the  workhouse? — 

Would  you  place  them  in  a district  asylum  ? — 
There  is  a difficulty.  I am  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  asylum,  and  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
asvlum  is  almost  quite  full.  It  would  mean  an  ex- 
tension of  building  and  a large  extra  expense. 

18278.  Would  you  prefer  extending  the  asylum?— 
No.  By  the  amalgamation  of  workhouses  it  would  lay 
aside  one  workhouse  for  these  people.  I think  there 
are  considerably  over  100  in  the  county  scattered  among 
the  different  workhouses. 

18279.  There  are  not  very  many  in  the  County  Kil- 
kenny in  workhouses  now.  Recently  a great  number 
have  been  drafted  into  the  asylum,  at  least  within  the 
last  few  years  ; they  are  now  comparatively  few  ? — I 
■was  looking  at  the  report  of  1901  yesterday. 

18280.  As  far  as  we  see,  there  are  not  more  than 
about  50  in  the  county,  so  that  would  not  be  a very 
great  strain ; but  if  the  asylum  could  not  take  them 
in  without  more  building,  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
having  an  institution  for  what  might  be  called  harm- 
less, one  of  the  disused  workhouses  ? — Owing  to  the 
large  increase  of  lunatics  the  asylum  will  be  over- 
crowded very  soon. 

18281.  As  regards  tramps  or  casuals,  have  you  any 
view  on  that  point? — I would  like  to  see  the  tramps 
detained  for  a couple  of  days  and  let  them  work  for 
what  they  get. 

18282.  That  is  the  English  system.  They  have 
power  to  detain  them  for  periods  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  visits  they  pay  the  work- 
house  ?— Detain  them  longer  each  time. 

18283.  If  a tramp  comes  in  twice  they  can  keep  him 
so  many  days.  If  he  comes  in  three  times  they  in- 
crease the  number  of  days,  but  it  is  said  that  system 
is  not  having  the  deterrent  effect  in  England.  A num- 
ber of  suggestions  have  recently  been  brought  forward, 
some  in  the  shape  of  bills  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  labour  colonies  should  be  established? — Are  there 
a sufficient  number  of  these  casuals  in  Ireland  to 
justify  that? 

18284.  I should  be  afraid  there  would  be  too  many 
for  one  colony.  There  are  a considerable  number. 
Ton  get  at  the  number  by  taking  all  that  were  in  the 
workhouses  on  one  night.  That  practically  will  give 
you  a very  fair  idea  of  the  number  in  all  Ireland. 

18285.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 126  in  Kilkenny  accord- 
ing to  that  return? — A very  large  number  of  those 
would  not  go  to  a labour  colony. 

18286.  Chairman. — Unless  they  were  made  to. 
Some  would  be  bona-fide  tradesmen  looking  for  work, 
a certain  proportion  of  them,  and  in  those  cases,  of 
course,  nothing  would  be  done;  but  people  who  were 
proved  to  be  idle  vagrants,  who  walked  about  to  avoid 

work,  instead  of  looking  for  it ? — They  are  very 

troublesome  in  workhouses.  I would  like  to  see  the 
police  given  a little  supervision  over  them. 

18287.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Butler,  who,  I am 
®ry  to  say,  is  not  able  to  come  in  here  to-day, 
that  tramps  where  workhouses  at  present  exist  should 
be  put  in  charge  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  to 
whom  they  should  apply  for  a night’s  shelter  with  an 
allowance  of  one  pound  of  bread,  the  constabulary  to 
enter  the  particulars  of  such  applicant  and  prosecute 
on  a second  application  of  any  such  person  within  12 
months,  or  on  proof  that  such  person  had  applied  for 
I™  received  relief  in  any  other  place  ? — I agree  with 
‘hat,  or  that  police  should  be  quartered  at  the  work- 
ioooo"^  exercise  control  over  these  people. 

18288.  Would  not  that  tend  to  perpetuate  the  pre- 
d ?7St€m’  altlmigh  it  would  keep  them  more  in 
order  ? If  under  a magistrate’s  warrant  they  were  sent 
o a labour  colony  you  would  virtually  put  under  re- 
swamt  the  whole  of  that  class? — It  would  have  the 
isoon  r®^u°ing  the  numbers  of  that  class, 
th + ■ waidd  practically  abolish  the  class? — In 

,way  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there  were  no 

1RO^n  mg6S  .0n  the  0ther  Side- 

Touring  about  the  country,  but  where  he  can- 
Iwwi  °W  an^  occupation  or  means  of  earning  a liveli- 
ai  a great  many  witnesses  have  thought  it  would 


be  a very  proper  interference  with  his  liberty.  They  May  5,  1904. 

are  merely  preying  on  farmers  and  others  into  whose  

houses  they  go,  and  really  support  themselves  in  that  Mr.  B.  H 
way? — I know  they  have  these  labour  colonies  in  some  Pn°r  Wandes- 
Continental  countries.  forde, 

18291.  In  Belgium  they  have  them,  and  there  they 
are  self-supporting.  That  is  more  than  one  could  hope 
for,  perhaps,  and  there  are  a couple  of  bills  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  such  colonies 
to  be  started  in  England? — I would  like  to  see  other 
methods  tried  first,  making  the  work  a little  harder 
when  they  go  to  the  workhouse. 

18292.  Supposing  we  could  get  rid  of  the  tramp  from 
the  workhouse,  you  would  have  the  awkward  fact  of 
keeping  the  workhouse  open  practically  for  the  casual 
and  tramp,  if  you  got  the  aged  and  infirm  to  a central 
institution,  and  got  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
to  go  to  refuges.  I omitted  to  speak  about  the  chil- 
dren. Would  you  be  in  favour  of  boarding  out  all 
children  ?—  Most  certainly.  I am  interested  in  that 
subject,  and  have  studied  it  a little. 

18293.  Have  you  many  boarded  out  in  your  own 
union  ? — Not  very  many. 

18294.  You  have  about  30  children  in  your  work- 
house.  I suppose  a good  many  of  those  are  eligible 
for  boarding  out.  You  have  only  two  boarded  out? 

Mr.  O' Carroll. — Four  children,  at  present  in.  Castle- 
comer. 

18295.  Chairman. — What  is  your  view  about  the 
boarding  out  of  children  ? — I would  like  to  see  no 
children  in  the  workhouse  at  all.  I would  exclude 
every  child  from  the  workhouse.  It  brings  them  up 
in  an  unnatural  atmosphere,  and  it  is  against  the  law 
of  nature.  If  we  bring  them  up  in  institutions,  we 
don’t  train  children  as  they  should  be  trained.  They 
are  brought  up  as  machines,  and  turn  out  very  bad 
machines.  They  know  nothing  of  the  ways  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  officials,  but  the  fault 
of  the  system. 

18296.  You  would  apply  that  practically  to  all  insti- 
tion-reared  children  ?— -I  would ; I don’t  approve  of 
institution  life  for  children  at  all. 

18297.  It  is  the  institution  life,  not  merely  the 
workhouse  life,  that  you  object  to  ? — Yes ; it  is  the  in- 
stitution life. 

18298.  The  only  classes,  then,  you  would  have  in  the 
workhouse  would  be  the  sick  and  the  casuals  and  the 
tramps,  and  the  reason  I was  asking  you  so  closely 
about  the  tramps  was  to  see  whether  you  considered 
that  any  other  plan  could  be  adopted  than  leaving 
those  shelters  for  tramps  in  workhouses? — Put  them 
in  charge  of  the  police. 

18299.  If  the  tramps  were  removed,  you  would  have 
nobody  there  but  the  sick,  and  it  would  become  wholly 
a hospital  and  nothing  else? — That  is  what  I should 
like  to  see,  and  put  the  casuals  and  tramps  under  the 
charge  of  the  police. 

18300.  Would  you  put  them  in  the  lock-up? — I 
would  not  make  it  too  comfortable  for  them. 

18301.  I suppose  on  a fair  night  or  the  night  before 
a fair  or  races,  or  whenever  tramps  congregate  about 
a place? — I think  it  would  be  all  the  better  if  they 
had  not  much  accommodation  on  those  cccasions  they 
would  not  come  then. 

18302.  Or  they  might  comfortably  board  themselves 
out  in  barns  and  hay-ricks,  where  they  would  not  be 
desirable? — The  police  could  deal  with  that. 

18303.  You  don’t  disapprove  of  the  labour  colony 
idea  altogether  ?- -Not  altogether.  I would  rather  see 
the  other  method  tried  first.  It  goes  rather  against 
our  ideas  of  freedom  a little  bit. 

18304.  It  does  rather.  Another  suggestion  made  to 
us  at  Kildare  and  other  places  was  that  each  man  who 
is  walking  the  road  should  have  a police  passport,  and 
one  man  suggested  his  photograph  should  be  on  it  as 
as  a means  of  identification? — Too  like  Germany. 

18305.  It  is  quite  German,  but  the  class  is  a trouble- 
some class.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  passport 
system? — For  professional  tramps. 

18306.  Absolutely  for  professional  tramps? — If  the 
police  photographed  them  and  kept  their  photographs 
it  would  do ; they  could  be  passed  on. 

18307.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  say  that  you  would 
prefer  to  put  the  tramps  under  the  control  of  the  police 
instead  of  putting  them  in  a labour  colony? — I would 
like  to  see  that  method  tried  first  in  Ireland. 

18308.  Don't  you  think  that  handing  them  over  to 
the  police  would  interfere  with  their  liberty,  just  as 
much  as  sending  them  to  a colony  ? — It  would  interfere 
with  them  for  tie  day  they  wanted  to  get  the  lodging, 
they  would  be  forced  to  work  for  their  lodging  for 
4 L 
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Slay  5,  1904.  ^kat  day*  Sending  them  to  a labour  colony,  I take  it 
— ’ they  would  be  sent  there  for  a lengthened  term,  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  that  might  work  out  a hardship. 

Prior  Wandes-  18309.  Then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would 
forde,  be  the  danger  that  these  men  looking  for  employment 

would  be  taken  by  the  police,  put  into  a lock-up,  and 
perhaps  subjected  to  an  indignity? — I would  not  call 
it  a lock-up  ; some  accommodation  adjoining  the  police 
barracks  might  be  provided. 

18310.  Would  you  give  the  police  the  power  to  pay 
for  the  boarding? — I am  speaking  now  of  professional 
tramps,  but  if  there  was  no  place  of  refuge  for  them 
except  the  police  barracks 

18311.  If  the  present  casual  wards  were  closed  to 
tramps,  what  provision  would  you  suggest  should  be 
made  in  future  for  that  class  ? You  would  not  care  to 
send  them  to  the  lock-up  ? — I would  not  call  it  the  lock- 
up. 

18312.  If  a man  had  a testimonial  as  to  his  bona- 
fides,  that  he  was  really  in  search  of  work,  would  you 
give  that  power  to  the  police  to  pay  for  his  lodging  for 
the  night? — I think  I would.  I would  give  them  that 
discretion. 


18313.  You  see,  the  object  of  the  labour  colony  is  to 
try  and  deter  the  class  altogether,  and  it  might  be 
tried  on  a limited  scale  for  the  country,  because  per- 
haps in  the  course  of  a few  years  there  would  be  no 
need  of  any  such  place  ? — No  ; if  you  stop  the  supply 
for  the  manufacture  of  tramps  by  keeping  children 
away  from  the  workhouses. 

18314.  The  sending  of  them  to  a jail  for  a week  or 
14  days  lias  not  the  deterrent  effect  that  reformers 
would  like  to  see,  so  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  they 
could  be  sent  to  some  place  where  they  would  be  kept 
for  a considerable  time  it  might  bring  about  a refor- 
mation, and  once  that  happened  they  would  try  and 
get  work  and  lead  the  lives  of  the  ordinary  labourer  ? 
— I would  like  to  see  the  children  removed  from  them. 

18315.  Chairman. — You  would  take  their  children 
from  them? — I would  most  decidedly  until  they  re- 
formed. 


18316.  If  you  take  the  children  from  a man  or  a 
woman,  do  you  think  it  would  be  right  that  the  parents 
should  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  as  long  as  the  State 
was  supporting  the  children  ? Would  it  not  be  danger- 
ous to  take  the  children  from  them  to  lessen  their  in- 
cumbrances and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  raise  a 
fresh  family.  Wherever  you  go  to  the  extreme  step 
of  separating  the  parents  from  the  children,  and  where 
you  think  it  would  he  really  most  injurious  to  the 
children  that  they  should  remain  in  the  custody  of 
their  parents,  would  you  be  prepared  then  to  go  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  people  who  arc  so  bad  should 
be  put  into  a labour  colony  ? — If  they  would  not  give 
anything  to  the  support  of  their  children,  I think 
they  should  be ; that  class  could  not,  they  are  wander- 
ing about  the  country,  you  would  have  no  means  of 
collecting  their  money  from  them. 


18317.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a prudent  and 
proper  thing  to  deprive  such  a parent  of  his  liberty? 
—Is  it  not  dealt  with  in  Germany,  that  they  take  the 
children  from  these  people  altogether? 

18318.  In  Germany  they  would  not  have  the  free- 
of  moving  about  that  they  have  here?— Do  you 
think  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  up  the  chil- 
dren here  to  get  over  the  trouble  of  providing  for  them, 
but  they  would  like  to  get  them  back  at  a certain  a"e 
to  beg  for  them?  ° 


iSSm  Bufc  if  you  did  not  give  them  that  choice,  tlu 
they  left  the  children  with  you  and  went  away  an 
ff!8  ?°£inn§  toYju'ds  ‘he,ir  s,,PPort.  and  you  took  awa 
the  right  of  getting  back  those  children  at  a certai 
age,  perhaps  they  would  not  be  willing  to  give  them  up 

T,AXJnH  n°?  th.mkI?S  of  th?  case  in  which  they  woul 
be  willing  to  give  them  up  but  a case  in  which  a Boar 
of  Guardians  or  local  body,  after  hearing  all  that  ha 
°n  ^subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  tht 
3.2331 V®  fgmust  the  public  interest  that  such  peop] 
should  be  allowed  to  have  charge  of  the  children  : 
they  came  to  such  a decision  and  took  away  the  chil 
wiH  they  d°  with  the  parent 
to  Jo  athW«  Parnt  f SUch  a kmd  should  be  allowe 
and.  Perhaps  start  another  family,  or  d 
you  think  it  would  be  a fair  consequence  of  his  ba 
Sr“fKS*st,lle  sh“S  ■raluaS’sad  kept  to  woi 
at  a labour  colony  until  it  was  thought  fit  to  let  hii 
out  again?— I have  not  given  the  subject  much  coi 
sideration.  The  labour  colony  case  I rather  put  out  < 
my  head,  thinking  that  the'  other  methodmight  ! 


tried  first,  making  it  a little  harder  for  them  to  tr  t 
about,  and  also  take  away  their  children  from  them! 
long  as  they  did  travel  about.  ncm 

18320.  You  did  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  «,•  u 
he  Prudent  to  take  away  their  children  from  them!- 

18321.  Then  the  question  arises  at  once  whit 
you  to  do  with  the  parents  if  you  did  take  the  chil,W 
from  them  ; did  you  think  they  might  be  al’owed  f 
go  about  as  before  without  their  children,  and  suW 
to  the  police  discipline  you  recommend  ?— That  U 
my  idea.  as 


18322.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  rather  an 
encouragement  to  the  reproduction  of  the  class?— 
Well,  you  would  stop  the  supply  in  any  caSe  in  ij.. 
way  of  children ; you  would  stop  the  children  beinr 
trained  up  as  tramps.  b 

18323.  .And  you  would  only  have  to  deal  with  the 
existing  generation?— And  it  would  cure  itself  in  a few 


years. 

18324.  You  would  stop  the  hereditary  tramp  and 
only  have  the  existing  generation ; it  would  disappear 
perhaps  in  twenty  years? — Yes. 

18385.  Mr.  MurnaGhan.— Still  the  supply  that  vou 
get  at  present  will  be  continued  if  the  young  inherit  "the 
tendencies  of  their  parents  ? — I think  those  tendencies 
can  be  eradicated  by  training  and  environment. 

18326.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  class 
known  as  aged  and  infirm  from  their  own  localities, 
you  see  some  objection  on  sentimental  grounds;  that 
is  to  say  you  think  they  will  be  deprived  of  the  visits 
of  their  friends  and  relatives ; would  you  be  in  favour 
of  giving  the  Guardians  the  option  of  boarding  out 
these  people  or  sending  them  to  a county  almshouse; 
would  you  give  that  power  to  the  Guardians  to  decide 
as  to  which  they  should  do  as  regards  the  present  in- 
mates of  the  house? — I would. 

18327.  There  could  hardly  be  any  question  as  to  their 
eligibility  for  assistance  when  they  have  spent  several 
years  in  the  house  up  to  the  present  time  ?— Exactly ; 
I would  give  the  Guardians  the  option. 

18328.  That  would  get  rid  of  the  present  aged  and 
infirm  class,  anyhow? — Yes. 

18329.  Dr.  Bigger.— Regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  separate 
the  hospitals  as  far  ns  possible  from  the  workhouse, 
calling  them'  by  a separate  name  ? — I think  that  would 
he  very  desirable. 

18330.  Have  you  known  patients  having  a certain 
amount  of  reluctance  to  go  to  a workhouse  hospital?— 
Yes,  I have  known  several ; I might  say  many. 

18331.  Your  hospital  at  Castlecomer  is  a very  good 
one,  but  stjll  the  sentiment  is  there? — Indeed  it  is. 

18332.  Do  you  think  that  it  also  acta  to  some  extent 
as  a feeder  for  the  workhouse ; that  is  that  patients 
going  into  the  hospital  for  treatment  and  thereby  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  lose 
that  repugnance,  and  perhaps  afterwards  stay  on  in 
the  workhouse? — I don’t  know  of  any  to  my  knowledge. 

18333.  Would  it  strike  you  as  being  quite  possible? 
— I think  it  might  be  possible. 

18334.  Chairman. — When  the  hospital  is  full  does 
not  the  doctor  say  frequently  we  cannot  keep  this  man, 
he  is  nearly  well ; we  will  put  him  in  the  aged  and 
infirm  ward"? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent. 

18335.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  you  suggest  that  the 
hospital  should  be  separated  as  far  as  management  is 
concerned,  or  only  as  far  as  building,  or  both?— 4 
would  have  it  under  separate  management,  and  the 
buildings  separated  altogether  from  all  idea  of  pauper- 
ism, and  have  free  wards  and  paying  wards. 

18336.  So  that  the  poorer  ratepayers  could  go  m 
there  for  treatment,  especially  in  operative  cases,  such 
as  they  could  not  get  at  home  ? — Yes. 

18337.  You  are  a long  distance  away  from  Kilkenny ; 
do  the  people  about  Castlecomer  and  neighbourhood 
avail  themselves  of  the  county  infirmary  in  Kilkenn. 
to  any  extent? — I don’t  find  they  do  very  largely. 

18338.  Chairman.— You  happen  to  have  a good  hos- 
pital at  Castlecomer?— Yes;  and  most  cases  are  dean 
with  there. 

18339.  Dr.  Bigger.— And  also  the  distance  and  m 
convenience  of  getting  to  Kilkenny  prevents  p P 
going?— Yes. 

18340.  Very  severe  operations  may  go,  I suppose  — 


18341.  Have  you  any  idea  regarding  the  treatm 
of  consumptives  ; we  have  heard  a good  deal  aim 
establishment  of  sanatoria? — These  sanatoria 
as  successful  as  they  were  expected  to  be  at  nr  ^ 
18342.  Not  perhaps  to  the  exaggerated  idea  held  a 
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, . . Was  thought  every  case  going  into  the  sana- 
frium  would  be  cured?— I would  not  like  to  see  very 
much  expenditure  on  them.  , , 

18343  But  still  they  have  done  a great  amount  of 
h'evond  all  question ; suitable  cases  can  be  re- 
s'""’.) and  the  disease'  arrested,  but  not  to  the  extent 
, it  was  thought  at  first,  especially  in  the  early 
-ams  You  would  not  like  to  see  a large  expenditure 

them  ?— No  ; they  seem  to  be  very  experimental  at 
'’“lit ‘it  means  expensive  buildings  erected. 

Chairman.— Could  you  not  adapt  a workhouse 
. healthy  situation,  such  as  Castlecomer  or  Thomas- 
“ sufficient  to  start  with?— Would  you  get  sufficient 
mtients  in  the  county  to  fill  up  a place  like  that? 

F 18345  I am  afraicl  there  are  no  exact  numbers,  but 
Ming  into  hospitals  you  see  what  is  known  as  con- 
tumntion— a very  large  number  of  surgical  tubercular 
i=es?— It  would  mean  a large  expense  maintaining  all 
these  people : they  would  have  to  be  mainly  mam- 
tatoed  there  free;  there  would  be  very  few  paying 

^18346"  We  have  had  evidence  from  a doctor  who  has 
started  a sanatorium  in  his  own  workhouse,  with  the 
heln  of  his  Guardians  ; he  has  turned  the  fever  hospital 
into  a sanatorium,  and  he  is  one  of  the  very  hopeful 
witnesses  we  had,  for  the  number  of  cures  of  cases  in 
the  early  stages  with  him  was  very  large?— I did  not 
cwe  the  subject  much  thought,  I must  say. 

S 18347  Dr.  Bigger. — The  establishment  of  such  an 
institution  would  stop  the  spread  of  this  disease,  and 
in  a short  time  you  would  have  the  death-rate  of  con- 
sumption  reducod  ; consumption  is,  bejond  ill  «» 
tion  a very  infectious  disease,  and  it  is  impossible  tor 
these  people  to  be  isolated  sufficiently  at  home ; it  is  a 
common  experience  to  see  one  member  of  a family 
dving  of  consumption  and  next  year  or  the  year  after 
another  member,  and  so  on,  whereas  if  the  first  case 
had  been  treated  in  a sanatorium  and  isolated  it 

might  have  saved  all  the  others? 

Chairman. — It  then  used  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
hereditary  disease? — I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
most  desirable  thing.  , , , ... 

18348.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Might  not  some  of  the 
wards  of  the  present  houses  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  hospital?— I don’t  see  why  they  should  not, 
without  having  a special  institution  for  it.  I think, 
that  might  be  done.  . 

Dr.  Bigger.— That  might  do  for  isolation  purposes  , 
it  won’t  cure  patients. 

18349.  Chairman. — If  you  get  a block  of  buildings 
apart  from  the  others,  with  facilities  for  open-air 
treatment  adjoinging,  as  Dr.  Moorhead  has?— A num- 
ber of  these  workhouses  have  different  buildings. 

18350.  It  has  been  mentioned  to  us  that  the  death- 
rate  from  consumption  is  eight  times  as  much  as  from 
ail  the  fever  put  together  ? — I am,  sure  it  is. 

18351.  So  that  it  really  is  the  most  pressing  and 
urgent  question  of  public  health  in  the  country  i 1 
would  like  to  suggest,  with  regard  to  the  boardmg  out 
of  children,  I think  it  is  very  essential  that  there 
should  be  a ladies’  committee  everywhere  to  look  alter 
these  children.  I regard  the  boarding  out,  if  not  pro- 
perly supervised  afterwards,  as  worse  even  than  in  the 
workhouse,  because  there  is  a danger  of  their  bemg 
made  slaves  of.  , . . 

18352.  In  isolated  cases.  Is  not  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  human  heart  to  soften  to  those  little  chil- 
dren who  come  to  them  at  an  early  age  and  who  really 
become  incorporated  with  members  of  the  family?  if 
they  are  looked  after.  , . ,.  , 

18353.  I mean  even  if  they  are  never  looked  after 
No ; I think  it  would  he  extremely  dangerous. 

18354.  It  would  be  dangerous  for  the  exception,  hut 
for  the  rule  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  ostenta- 
tious inspection  or  continual  overhauling  of  the  little 
■child? — >1  should  be  in  favour  of  close  inspection. 

18355.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  that  that  would  keep 
up  the  idea  that  the  child  was  the  child  of  the 
and  not  the  child  of  the  family  ? — 'I  think  it  would  be 
absolutely  essential. 

18356.  Don’t  you  think  a wise  and  watchful  eye 
looking  at  the  child  with  a little  tact  would  very 
easily  see ; if  you  or  I were  to  walk  into  a National 
school  where  such  children  were  and  it  was  pointed 
out  to  us  which  was  the  child,  don’t  you  think  we 
could  satisfy  ourselves  by  such  inspection  whether  the 
child  was  happy  or  well  cared  for,  and  it  would  be 
unnecessary  in  almost  all  cases  to  pursue  that 
child  and  take  its  clothes  off  and  examine  it  for 
cleanliness  ? — No  ; my  impression  is  I would  rather 
have  them  looked  after  a good  deal  more  carefully. 


18357.  If  you  had  ten  children  boarded  out  at  the  May  5,  1904 
same  National  school,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  — ~ 
inspector  strictly  and  closely  overhauling  each  one  of  • ' 
the  ten  children? — Yes,  I would.  Uosforde. 

18358.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  that  would 
defeat  the  object  we  all  have  of  getting  that  child 
incorporated  with  the  public? — I think  not. 

Would  you  not  still  mark  it  out  as  a child  of 
the  State  and  one  over  whom  the  public  authorities 
had  a certain  control.  At  present  the  relieving  officer 
looks  after  the  child  monthly,  and  in  many  unions 
ladies’  committees  also  go  round  and  see  how  they  are 
cared  for. 

Chairman. — And  lady  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  once  a year. 

18359.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  are  three  different 
inspections— one  from  the  relieving  officer,  one  from 
the  ladies’  committee,  and  one  from  the  lady  inspector. 

If  you  carry  that  thing  too  far  you  might  prevent 
people  in  the  country  taking  children  at  all  who  would 
not  want  to  have  their  houses  visited  so  frequently  by 
those  inspecting  bodies? — If  there  was  a difficulty  in 
finding  people  to  take  those  children  I would  have  a 
system  of  scattered  homes,  like  they  are  trying  in 
C 

18360.  Chairman. — That  would  be  a smaller  institu- 
tion, but  it  would  be  still  an  institution? — It  would  be 
a home  institution. 

18361.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  would  be  no  home 
in  it ; you  would  not  have  the  father  and  mother  oyer 
the  children ; you  would  have  the  matron  polishing 
them  up  in  a way  that  they  might  not  be  at  home. 

The  child  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
how  to  do  domestic  work  such  as  it  would  have  if  it 
were  in  the  home  of  a farmer? — ‘But  these  children  in 
the  scattered  homes  in  England  and  Scotland  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  part  of  the  family. 

18362.  There  is  not  a farm  attached  to  such  places  as 
far  as  I know ; the  house  is  built  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  a matron  or  house-wife  put  in  charge 
with  a certain  number  of  children  ; that  is  merely  an 
institution  on  a very  small  scale? — But  it  is  an  insti- 
tution on  a natural  scale. 

18363.  Not  so  natural  as  a home  presided  over  by  a 
husband  and  wife?— I would  only  be  in  favour  of  that 
in  case  there  were  no  people  fit  to  take  them. 

18364.  Chairman.— I think  you  were  just  about  to 
say  that  that  very  close  inspection  you  are  aware  of 
is  being  tried  somewhere? — In  Germany. 

18365.  And  in  England? — I am  really  not  quite 
sure  ; I think  it  is  in  England.  I don’t  think  it  is 
compulsory,  as  in  Germany;  it  is  compulsory  that 
there  shall  be  a ladies'  committee  to  take  charge  of 
these  children.  . . 

18366.  I was  rather  thinking  of  the  official  inspec- 
tion ; there  it  is  carried  out  very  minutely  ; the  clothes 
are  taken  off  the  children  and  they  are  examined  for 
cleanliness.  I.  as  an  inspector  going  around,  would 
merely  look  at  the  child,  and  if  I saw  the  child  looking 
rosy  and  happy  and  healthy,  and  apparently,  a.s  far 
as  the  face  and  neck  ,and  hands,  clean,  I would  not 
pursue  my  inquiries  further.  I would  not  go  further 
with  my  own  children? — I think  a man  might  not  be 
able  to  do  so,  but  a woman  can  do  what  a man  cannot 

18367.  I ofiten  did  in  in  the  workhouses ; I had  a 
few  suspicious-looking  children  stripped  to  see  whether 
they  were  washed  and  clean,  but  I would  not  like  to 
do  more  than  that  outside  if  I saw  the  children  looking 
apparently  clean?— I would  rather  entrust  that  kind 
of  work  to  ladies ; there  might  be  a few  men  here  and 
there  very  quick  at  seeing  what  is  wrong. 

Chairman.— I should  also  prefer  a lady  inspector. 

I am  merely  on  the  question  of  a very  close  inspection, 
or  what  I may  call  a tactful  general  inspection,  which 
would  only  turn  to  a close  inspection  where  one  saw 
the  child  puny  and  sick  and  neglected-looking,  and  if 
my  eye  were  satisfied  with  the  general  appearance,  I 
should  not  like  to  pursue  the  thing  further.  . 

18368.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— A certain  amount  of  in- 
spection is  not  only  good,  but  absolutely  _ necessary ; 
still,  it  should  not  be  overdone,  and  the  visits  should 
be  rather  a friendly  call  than  an  official  inspection.  If 
the  f'hihl  looks  healthy  and  content,  ana  has  the 
appearance  of  being  fairly  well  treated,  there  is  no 
use  in  prying  further  or  making  a fuss  because  of  some 
trifling matter ?— Little  difficulties  like  that  are  more 
than  outweighed  by  the  advantages  and  the  prevention 
of  oto.  4 L 2 
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Man  5,  1904  18569.  Chairman. — My  idea  is  that  you  should  see  a 

■'LL  ■ case  at  a glance? — Then  you  would  leave  it  to  one  man 
Mr.R.H.  Prior  — the  relieving  officer. 

Wandesforde.  18370.  No;  I would  have  the  lady  inspector  also. 

But  I do  not  approve  of  a very  close  inspection  by  a lady 
inspector,  to  the  extent  of  the  undressing  of  children 
and  overhauling  of  them  in  that  close  way,  unless  there 
are  grave  grounds  from  the  appearance  of  the  child  for 
looking  into  the  case  very  closely.  Of  course  I would 
look  into  the  homes  and  see  they  were  properly  bedded, 
and  that  there  was  a cow  for  giving  milk  wherever  it 
could  be  managed,  but  I would  not  like  to  have  the 
child  impressed  witli  the  idea  of  State  inspection? — 


You  could  get  over  that  by  not  having  the 
mittee  inspect  too  often.  6 flles  «©- 

18371.  1 think  the  ladies’  committee  is  ven  „ i 
I dont  think  a lady  of  the  locality  would  ™tf?f 
mistake  ; I was  ,»te  think™  of  L,  Sdtj 
tion.  I think  a voluntary  ladies’  committee  vTu 
hive  toot  enough.  As  a rale  they  know  whetha, 
Murphy  keeps  her  child  well  or  not.  and  wnn’i  ‘ ; 


Murphy  keeps  her  child  well  or  not,  and  won’t  ml  Li 
they  will  know  that  Mrs.  So-and-So  is  keeping  if1 
child  badly,  and  they  will  make  it  hot  for  her 
get  the  child  removed?— I think  it  is  useful  for  hT 
children  too.  I think  the  ladies  take  an  interest  ;! 
them  in  after-life  and  help  them  on.  51 


Mr.  William  Dobbs  examined. 


Mr.  William  18372.  Chairman. — I need  not  ask  you.  I know 
Dobbs.  you  are  connected  with  Poor  Law  administration  in 

Castleeomer  for  a very  long  time.  What  is  your  own 
view  about  amalgamation? — I am  strongly  in  favour 
of  it,  and  the  Guardians  have  passed  a resolution  in 
favour  of  it,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  influences  me 
is  this,  the  house  was  built  originally  for  600,  and  at 
present  there  are  only  117,  or  thereabouts,  in  it,  and 
the  population  in  18S1  was  about  20,000 ; now  it  is 
reduced  by  about  SO  per  cent — that  is  of  the  union — 
and  I believe  at  no  time  were  there  more  than  300 
inmates  in  the  house,  so  that  these  facts,  I think, 
would  justify  me  in  saying  that  amalgamation  would  be 
desirable. 

18373.  But  you  would  keep,  of  course,  the  sick  in 
hospital  still  ? — Certainly. 

18374.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  referred  at  all 
to  what  would  be  done  in  the  event  of  amalgamation, 
of  some  of  the  union  officers  losing  their  situations  ; 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  their  being  dealt  with  as 
liberally  as  possible  and  get  abolition  of  office  terms? 
— Oh,  certainly. 

18375.  You  think  that  would  be  the  general  view  ? — 
I think  it  would. 

18376.  And  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers 
would  not  be  at  all  willing  to  do  a harsh  thing  towards 
their  officers? — I am  quite  sure  they  would  not  do  a 
harsh  thing,  and  I think  it  would  be  only  just  to  deal 
with  them  liberally. 

18377.  And  if  you  were  going  to  effect  a perfect 
economy  you  would  only  have  the  life  interest  of  the 
officers  as  a charge  on  it? — Exactly. 

18378.  If  portion  of  your  premises  at  Castleeomer 
were  retained  for  the  sick,  can  you  suggest  any  other 
object  for  which  the  remainder  of  the  premises  might 
be  applied? — It  occurred  to  me  that  you  can  have  a 
portion  for  an  auxiliary  asylum  for  the  imbeciles  and 
insane,  or  it  could  be  applied  for  a school  for  technical 
instruction  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Instruction  Department.  I don’t  know 
.whether  that  would  be  very  practicable,  but  the  former 
would. 

. 18379.  You  think  the  suggestion  about  the  lunatics 

would  he  practicable  and  the  suggestion  about  the 
Agricultural  Department  would  not  be? — It  might  be 
difficult ; retaining  portion  for  other  purposes — an  in- 
firmary and  hospital. 

18380.  Or  there  was  another  matter  mentioned — that 
was  the  question  of  possibly  using  part  of  it  for  con- 
sumption?— Yes  ; portion  could  be  set  apart  away  from 
the  other  buildings. 

18381.  It  is  a good  healthy  site  ? — ‘It  is  a healthy 
site. 

18382.  You  are  in  favour  of  boarding  out  children  ? — 
Certainly. 

18383.  And  you  would  go  a step  further  and  board 
out  the  aged?— I would. 

18384.  What  safeguard  have  you  thought  of  in  your 
own  mind  for  preventing  an  undue  number  of  claims 
for  such  out-door  relief  from  old  people? — That  is  the 
difficulty. 

18385.  I suppose  a body  finds  it  hard  to  refuse 
applications? — That  is  the  difficulty  I see. 

18386.  Oan  you  see  any  practical  method  ? — I do  not. 
I am  opposed  to  indiscriminate  out-door  relief,  but  my 
friends  on  the  Board  are  more  generous. 

18387.  You  do  see  that  there  would  be  a danger? — 1 
There  would,  I am  afraid. 

18388.  We  received  a suggestion  yesterday  in  the 
Queen’s  County  that  *ome  such,  provision  should  be 
introduced  into  a new  Act  as  exists  in  the  Local 
Government  Act  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of 


roads,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a fixed  amn™, 
payable  and  anything  above  that,  a witness  yestei 2 
suggested,  should  be  made  an  electoral  division  chaw 

18389.  We  will  say  the  limit  of  expenditure  is  so 
much  each  year,  as  soon  as  that  was  exceeded  it  should 
become  an  electoral  division  charge?— That  mitt- 
work  ; you  want  some  safeguard  ; it  would  be  a deter 


18390.  You  think  the  tendency  of  out-door  relief  is 
to  go  up  as  soon  as  it  has  been  made  a union  charge  J- 
I should  he  afraid  it  would. 

. 18391.  Has  it  gone  up,  as  a matter  of  fact?— I think 
it  has  gone  up  a little. 

Mr.  Mahony. — It  has  not  gone  up. 

Chairman. — You  are  in  favour  of  a union  charge  for 
all  purposes?— Yes  ; the  Guardians  passed  a resolution 
to  that  effect  in  case  of  amalgamation. 

18392.  What  did  they  consider  would  be  a union 
charge  now  in  the  case  of  the  amalgamation  of  Castle- 
comer  ; did  they  consider  that  Castleeomer  Rural  Dis- 
trict should  in  future  pay  the  expense  of  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict hospital,  or  would  it  be  put  on  the  new  area  of 
which  the  present  Castleeomer  Union  would  be  a part? 
— That  js  what  the  intention  was,  I think. 


18303.  That  it  should  be  a district  charge  for  tie 
sick.  Then  as  regards  the  inmates  in  other  work- 


houses  from  the  present  Castleeomer  Union,  say  in 
Kilkenny  Workhouse,  what  would  be  their  charge- 


ability  ; would  the  Castleeomer  ratepayers  have  to  nay 
«f  tlo  TT411™, AU..SV  T $ 


18394.  That  might  work  out  that  you  had  to  pay  a 
higher  rate? — I think  it  would. 

18395.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question  of  a 
county  rate  for  all  purposes,  or,  say,  for  the  sick;  did 
you  consider  the  question  of  county  rating  at  all?— No; 
but  it  would  cut  more  evenly. 


18396.  The  only  county  rate  you  have  at  present  is 
for  the  county  infirmary — I mean  for  the  in-door  sup- 
port of  people  ? — Yes  ; it  is  a county  rate  and  partly  by 
subscription. 

18397.  I suppose  people  down  at  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  in  Waterford  and  in  distant  parts  of  the  county 
don’t  derive  much  benefit  from  the  county  infirmary 
here? — No ; but  they  would  be  entitled  to  it  if  there 
was  a vacancy. 


18398.  They  might  be  entitled  to  beds  in  a London 
hospital,  but  they  would  not  like  to  have  to  pay  for 
that  privilege  if  they  did  not  use  it ; but  did  you  con- 
sider at  all  the  question,  when  the  county  infirmary  is 
a county  rate,  whether  it  would  be  popular  with  local 
bodies  that  the  sick  all  over  the  county  should  be  a 
county  rate? — I have  not  considered  it. 

18399.  You  see  that  there  is  a certain  element  of  fair- 
ness in  it,  and  if  the  sick  in  the  county  infirmary  are  a 
county  rate  it  might  even  tilings  if  the  sick  all  over  the 
county  were  made  a union  rate?— I think  they  devoted 
their  mind  altogether  to  having  the  hospital  and  infir- 
mary at  Castleeomer  for  their  division. 

18400.  And  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  that  by 
a rural  district  rate? — Yes.  I don't  think  they  would 
be  in  favour  of  sending  patients  to  the  county  infirmary 
or  any  long  distance.  . 

18401.  That  is  not  proposed,  that  is  not  suggested; 
the  suggestion  was  that  as  the  county  infirmary  is  * 
county  rate  do  you  think  the  Castleeomer  sick  oughtto 
be  a county  rate  instead  of  a rural  district  rate W 
don’t  think  I would  have  it  a district  rate;  I worn 
have  it  union. 
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18402.  The  new  union,  the  enlarged  union? — The 
enlarged  union.  Of  course  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  infirmary  there  should  not  go  by  the 
abolition  of  the  workhouse. 

18403.  You  would  have  it  the  district  hospital,  and 
the  management  of  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  what 
body,  the  Rural  District  Council? — Certainly. 

18404.  Under  a committee,  such  as  the  county  infir- 
mary?—No;  it  would  not  be  popular. 

18405.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Nor  would  it  be  desir- 
able?—Quite  right.  I think  a great  many  paying 
patients  would  go  in  that  don’t  go  now. 

18406.  Chairman. — Have  you  considered  what  in- 
come you  might  expect  to  get  from  paying  patients? — 
JJo ; but  I believe  there  would  be  an  income  that  could 
be  applied  in  other  ways  afterwards. 

18407.  I suppose,  even  at  present,  you  have  a large 
number  of  people  in  Castlecomer  hospital  from  time  to 
time  who  could  pay  something? — Yes;  the  clerk  will 
be  able  to  give  you  the  returns. 

Mr.  Maliony. — The  average  cost  and  part  of  the 
establishment. 

18408.  Chairman. — That  is,  comparatively,  a heavy 
thing,  and  they  would  be  on  what  is  called  a separate 
register;  but  apart  from  that,  say,  a collier  in  just 
fairly  comfortable  circumstances  has  to  send  in  his 
wife  or  child  to  be  cured,  and  that  member  of  his 
family  would  remain  in  for,  say,  three  weeks  and  go 
home  cured,  now  the  absence  of  that  member  of  the 
family  from  home  would  mean  the  saving  of  that  mem- 
ber of  the  family's  maintenance  for  three  weeks,  say 
Is.  a week  even,  from  that  up;  have  you  ever  considered 
whether  it  would  not  be  a very  prudent  thing  (some- 
thing that  would  tend  towards  putting  the  hospital 
on  a basis  of  independence)  to  give  to  the  governing 
body,  the  District  Council,  the  power  of  assessing 
how  much  each  person  should  pay ; if  they  could  pay 
anything  at  all,  say  Is.  a week  up  to  the  full  actual 
cost;  a comfortable  man's  expenses  might  go  up  to 
two  guineas  a week.  Would  you  propose  that  the  Dis- 
trict Council  should  have  power  to  charge  and  recover 
the  amount  of  the  cost  from  any  patient  they  considered 
able  to  pay? — Yes,  if  they  are  able  to  pay,  but  if  you 
say  a collier,  I don’t  think  they  could  be  made  pay,  or 
people  of  their  class. 

18409.  You  could  not  get  at  them  underground  ; what 
would  be  their  average  earnings? — They  might  earn 
24s.  a week. 

18410.  Surely  a person  earning  that  could  at  least 
pay  Is.  a week  for  a member  of  his  family  ? — If  it  was 
himself  he  would  not  be  earning. 

18411.  Then  it  would  be  a question  of  giving  him 
out-door  relief? — And  they  do  get  out-door  relief. 

18412.  Take  the  case  of  a little  girl  or  boy  who  meets 
with  an  accident,  or  has  to  go  into  hospital  to  be  cured  ? 
—In  that  case,  taking  the  collier,  he  is  a very  improvi- 
dent man,  and  it  will  take  all  his  wages  still  to  support 
the  remainder  of  the  family,  say  seven  or  eight  in 
family. 

18413.  If  the  little  child  remained  at  home  it  would 
cost  nearly  Is.  a week  to  keep  it  or  say  bd.  a week  ; don’t 

ou  think  it  would  be  proper,  and  eventually  it  would 

e popular  with  the  improvident  collier  to  find  out  he 
was  paying  for’  his  child  where  it  was  ?— But  I see  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  it. 


18414.  Summary  proceedings  at  Petty  Sessions  or  a 
garnishee  order  on,  his  employer  to  pay  it  out 
of  his  wages? — If  you  could  tax  his  wages,  but  his 
assets  won’t  produce  it. 

18415.  Only  for  that  little  difficulty  of  recovering  you 
think  the  pr.nciple  would  be  fair? — I think  the  prin- 
ciple is  good  if  you  can  enforce  it,  but  it  should  be  a 
garnishee  order  against  his  wages. 

18416.  You  do  anticipate  a considerable  revenue, 
and  I think  do  rightly  ; they  have  tried  it  in  a couple 
of  county  infirmaries  by  getting  people  who  sent  their 
relatives  in  to  sign  on  a printed  form  agreeing  to  pay 
so  much.  I think  they  begin  there  really  with  bd.  or 
Is.,  but  the  result  is  that  the  amount  they  recover 
practically  pays  the  doctor’s  salary? — A great  many 
now  are  treated  at  home  by  the  doctors ; they  won’t 
go  to  the  workhouse,  but  if  you  had  a hospital  or  in- 
firmary apart  from  the  workhouse  they  would  go  in, 
and  you  would  have  a revenue. 

18417.  You  have  seen  a good  deal  of  tramps  all 
these  years  ? — Yes  ; and  we  have  cured  it  to  a certain 
extent  in  Castlecomer. 

18418.  I hope  not  with  any  inhumanity? — Our  acts 
might  have  been  ultra  vires. 

18419.  I am  afraid  they  were? — But  it  saved  the 
union  a considerable  sum.  I think  we  did  more  than 
our  duty,  but  we  saved  the  ratepayers  and  prevented 
able-bodied  men  coining. 

18420.  Is  there  any  other  matter  I have  not  asked 
you  about? — Well,  except  as  to  vagrancy;  my  idea  is 
that  these  vagrants  should  be  detained  for  two  or  three 
days  and  made  work. 

18421.  That  would  be  virtually  bringing  the  English 
law  into  operation  here? — On  a second  visit  prosecute 
them.  Of  course  we  have  the  power  at  present  in  that 
case. 

18422.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  that  you  knew 
people  who  would  not  go  into  the  workhouse  hospital, 
and  you  think  they  would  go  in  if  it  were  a district 
hospital? — I think  they  would. 

18423.  That  would  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  hospital ; 
would  you  suggest  that  the  hospital  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  workhouse? — That  is  my  idea. 

18424.  And  in  management? — I don’t  know  about 
the  management,  but  it  should  be  a separate  institution 
altogether. 

184i25.  Administered  separately  ? — The  same  building. 

18426.  Where  it  would  be  possible  to  use  a separate 
hospital,  say  a fever  hospital,  as  a general  acute  hos- 
pital, would  you  approve  of  that? — Yes ; at  present  I 
think  there  are  only  about  fifty  patients  altogether. 

Mr.  Mahony. — Thirty-five. 

Witness. — There  is  ample  accommodation  for  more 
than  that. 

18427.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  thought  of  the  ques- 
tion of  consumption  ? — No. 

18428.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  think  the  present 
system  of  management  should  be  continued,  that  is  to 
say  that  the  Guardians  should  administer  as  at  present 
and  hitherto?— I think  so;  it  would  not  be  popular 
otherwise. 

18429.  They  take  all  care  to  provide  for  the  sick  poor 
and  show  no  'disregard  of  their  claims? — No. 


Mr.  Thos.  Mahont,  Clerk,  Castlecomer  Union,  examined. 


18430.  Chairman. — I have  not  any  proof  of  what 
you  intended  to  say? — I am  totally  opposed  to  amalga- 
mation, but  in  case  of  such  I would  retain  the  work- 
house  as  it  is  at  present  for  an  infirmary  and  a school. 
I would  apportion  what  is  the  present  infirmary  for 
a male  hospital,  and  I think  the  patients  require  more 
accommodation  in  this  way.  I think  the  convalescent 
patients  ought  to  have  a day  room. 

18431.  Separate  wards  ? — A day  room  independently 
of  their  dormitory.  And  then  I would  apportion  the 
other  part  as  a female  hospital  in  the  same  way.  I 
would  have  the  two  front  buildings  as  two  schools. 

18432.  You  don’t  approve  of  boarding  out? — Well, 
the  boarding  out  question  sounds  very  well  in  theory 
if  you  could  get  proper  persons  to  take  charge  of  the 
children.  Perhaps  the  class  of  persons  you  would  wish 
to  put  the  children  with  would  not  take  them,  but  the 
house  as  it  is  situated  is  in  a very  healthy  situation. 
I would  have  the  children  of  Castlecomer,  Kilkenny, 
Abbeyleix,  and  Carlow  brought  there  and  remove  the 
io  C^ass  other  adjoining  workhouses. 

18433.  You  would  have  Castlecomer  a hospital  and 


a children’s  institution  ?— Yes.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  paying  patients,  I have  the  figures  here  for  the  last 
three  years.  In  the  year  ending  March,  1900,  49  pay 
patients  were  treated  in  the  hospital,  and.  the  amount 
of  money  received  was  £74  4s.  5d.  The  following  year 
there  were  33  patients,  and  the  money  was  £46  16s  8d. 

18434.  What  is  your  full  average  cost— what  are 
they  charged  per  head  per  week  ? — Between  5s.  and  6s- 

18435.  I suppose  we  might  say  6s.  ?— It  very  seldom 
runs  to  6s.  . .. 

18436.  Dr.  Bigger. — Was  every  individual  charged, 
the  same  amount  ?— The  average  cost  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  treatment.  One  week  there  may  be  a 
good  deal  of  stimulants,  and  another  week  not  so 

18437.  Tli at  was  only  for  food  and  clothing  and 
stimulants  ; that  was  not  really  covering  the  cost  of 

treatment?— It  did  not  cover  the  actual  cost. 

18438.  Chairman. — You  did  not  put  the  two  doctors 
salaries  into  the  amount?  _ , 

Dr.  Bigger.— Or  the  nursing  either?— No.  For  the 
five  years  there  were  187  patients,  and  the  amount  of 


May  5,  1904. 
Mr.  William 
Dobbs. 


Mr  Thomas 
Mahony. 
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May  5,  1004.  money  received  was  £287  16s.  lid.  Respectable  people 
' have  not  an  objection  to  come  in,  but  I think  if  it 
Mr.  Thomas  were  a district  hospital  more  would  come  and  would 

Mahonj’.  be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  nursing. 

18439.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say,  people  who  are 
not  respectable  would  come  in  if  it  were  a district 
hospital? — No,  sir;  I say  more  respectable  persons 
would  come  in. 

18440.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  believe  the  usefulness  of 
the  hospital  would  be  increased? — It  would  be  in- 
creased. 

18441.  Mi.  M gen ag han. — Do  you  think  the  rate- 
payers of  the  county  should  be  compelled  to  furnish 
extra  inducements  to  people  to  come  into  this  public 
hospital? — I think  it  would  be  good  for  public  health. 
I think  if  people  meet  with  a visitation  of  Provi- 
dence it  is  no  compliment  at  all  for  the  whole  com- 
munity to  relieve  them. 

18442.  If  they  have  means  of  their  own,  why  should 
the  ratepayers  be  called  upon  to  provide  medical  assist- 
ance for  them? 

Cjiaiuman. — You  would  make  them  pay? — I would 
make  them  pay  a certain  proportion. 

18443.  Make  them  pay  the  whole  thing  if  they  were 
able? — Yes.  Now,  with  regard  to  tramps,  here  are 
the  admissions  to  the  workhouse  last  year.  The  total 
admissions  were  908.  There  were  admitted  239,  6 
were  born,  the  tramps  consisted  of  380  men,  70  women, 
and  72  children ; total,  522,  and  41  other  persons. 

18444.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  kind  of 
people  these  male  tramps  are? — A good  many  of  them 
are  militiamen  and  discharged  soldiers. 

18445.  Any  reserve  men  ? — A sprinkling  of  them. 

18446.  Would  you  say  there  was  a considerable  por- 
tion of  them  belonging  to  some  branch  of  the  army? — 
Discharged  members,  a considerable  proportion. 

18447.  Have  you  any  idea  about  what  proportion  ? — 
I could  not  tell ; these  persons  won’t  tell  the  truth. 

18448.  You  judge  them  by  their  erect  carriage  and 
military  bearing  ? — I don’t  come  in  contact  with  them  ; 
the  master  can  tell  you.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  115  inmates  in  the  workhouse,  65  healthy,  and  of 
those  11  are  imbeciles,  35  sick,  and  there  are  15  at- 
tendants upon  those. 

18449.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  accommodation 

does  the  Fever  Hospital  aSord? — How  many  beds  are 
there? — It  was  calculated  to  accommodate  48,  but  I 
think  that  with  the  present  scale  of  measurement  it 
would  not  accommodate  so  many. 

18450.  If  it  would  hold  30  beds,  would  they  suffice 
for  all  the  sick? — The  numbers  in  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital have  decreased  wonderfully  since  the  Public 
Health  Act.  Sometimes  we  don't  have  more  than  four 
or  five  patients  in  the  year,  but  the  number  of  patients 
admitted  to  the  infirmary  is  very  great,  although  the 
hospital  is  small,  because  on  account  of  the  superior 
nursing  the  duration  of  the  illness  is  shortened. 

18451.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Fever  Hospital 
itself  would  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
:sick  of  the  Castleoomer  District? — No,  you  would  not 
mix  the  fever  patients. 

18452.  Suppose  there  was  a small  institution  with 
Tour  wards  for  fever? — I don’t  think  it  would  do. 

18453.  Why  keep  a big  place  like  that  doing  next 
to  nothing  ? — It  is  better  to  have  it  empty  than  to  have 
it  full. 


18454.  It  is  better  to  have  it  Ml  of  usefulness  than 
empty  and  expensive  ?— You  never  know  when  you  win 
have  an  outbreak  of  contagious  disease. 

18455.  If  provision  was  made  for  that  outbreak  such 
provision  as  would  be  necessary  in  a small  way  ’coull 
not  that  Fever  Hospital  be  used  as  a district  hospital  ? 
—It  may  be  used  for  influenza,  which  is  now  con- 
sidei-ed  to  be  an  infectious  disease. 

18456.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  for  all  acute  cases? 
— It  would  not. 

18457.  When  the  census  was  taken  that  we  have 
before  us,  there  were  only  33  sick.  In  those  there  were 
many  who  were  not  acute  cases? — They  are  all  acute 
cases. 

18458.  That  is  not  our  experience? — .It  is  so  in 
Castlecomer.  Since  Dr.  Smyth  became  Medical  In- 
spector of  Workhouses,  no  cases  are  kept  in  the  in- 
firmary but  the  acute  cases. 

18459.  That  may  be  so  in  Castlecomer,  but  in  many 
of  the  infirmaries  we  found  people  who  were  not  acutely 
sick?— That  is  not  so  in  Castlecomer;  they  are  ail 
acute  cases. 

18460.  You  have  only  30  altogether.  You  sav  you 
have  accommodation  for  48  in  the  Fever  Hospital- 
why  not  make  the  Fever  Hospital  into  a district  hos- 
pital?—I am  not  a medical  man,  and  cannot  give  you 
an  expert  opinion. 

18461.  But  you  are  a good  business  man,  and  have 
a knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Castle- 
comer  ; so  you  are  a good  man  to  seek  advice  from  ?— I 
don't  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  put  the  fever 
patic-its  aud  other  patients  into  the  same  building. 

18462.  Nobody  suggested  such  a thing,  but  when 
you  have  a very  large  institution  there  for  a very 
small  purpose,  why  not  get  a small  institution  that 
would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Fever  Hospital? 
—That  is  a matter  for  consideration.  I would  leave  the 
Fever  Hospital  where  it  is,  and  the  other  two  buildings 
north  and  south  should  be  a male  infirmary  and  a 
female  infirmary,  and  the  two  front  buildings  for  two 
schools. 

18463.  Chairman. — Can  your  fever  wards  be  ap- 
proached otherwise  than  through  the  front  gate  of  the 
workhouse  ? — They  can  ; there  is  a separate  entrance 
at  the  rere. 

18464.  Is  there  a public  road  at  the  rere?— Not  a 
public  road,  but  there  is  a road  on  the  workhouse 
premises. 

18465.  Does  that  again  go  through  the  front?— No. 
You  can  bring  your  ambulance  at  the  back  and  by  a 
different  approach  altogether.  The  persons  going  to 
the  Fever  Hospital  don’t  pass  through  the  workhouse. 

18466.  And  they  don’t  pass  through  the  front  gate 
by  tho  porter? — No. 

18467.  The  porter  unlocks  the  back  gate  and  lets 
them  through  ? — Yes. 

18468.  What  Mr.  Murnaghan  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  that  could  be  used,  and  whether  you  had  an 
approach  that  would  enable  that  to  be  used  as  the 
District  Hospital  of  Castlecomer  ? — I don't  think  it 
would  afford  sufficient  accommodation.  There  are  only 
four  wards  in  it,  and  you  must  take  into  account  that 
the  attendants  sleep  in  these  wards. 

18469.  And  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  a medi- 
cal and  surgical  hospital  nurse  ? — There  is  not. 


Mr.  Denis  O’ Carroll,  Master,  Castlecomer  Workhouse,  Secretary,  Poor  Law  Officers’  Association,  examined. 


18470.  Chairman. — -We  would  be.  glad  to  hear  your 
views  on  the  matter?— My  views  partly  agree  with 
those  given  by  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Mr.  Wandesforde  and 
the  views  of  the  Guardians  for  amalgamation  on  a 
classified  scale,  partly  similar  with  the  observations 
passed  from  the  Bench. 

18471.  You  would  agree  to  the  removal  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  ? — Yes,  the  extension  of  the  boarding  out. 

18472.  As  regards  the  workhouse  as  a place  for  a 
child  ? — I would  not  have  one  of  them  in  it  at  all  or 
any  institution.  They  would  be  better  merged  in 
society,  and  less  supervision  I would  go  in  for  instead 
of  the  amount  of  supervision  that  is  going  on.  The 
more  supervision  the  more  the  child  is  made  to  realise 
that  he  is  a pauper. 

18473.  As  regards  the  class,  we  would  like  some  prac- 
tical evidence  on  the  tramp  class.  Have  you  any  of 
the  class  not  tramps,  what  we  call  in  large  cities  ins 

and  outs,  people  that  come  in  several  times  a year? 

There  were  formerly,  but  .the  Guardians  have  set  their 
faces  against  admitting  them.  The  mothers  of  illegi- 
timate children— those  are  called  ins  and  outs. 


18474.  You  have  not  many  labouring  or  industrial 
people  who  get  out  of  work  for  short  periods?— Not 
from  the  locality ; it  is  made  a bit  too  hot  for  idlers. 

18475.  I don’t  mean  idlers,  but  real  tradesmen? — 
They  don’t  avail  of  the  workhouse  in  Castlecomer. 

18476.  You  would  not  have  a collier  and  his  family 
coming  in? — Well,  very  rarely.  If  the  Guardians 
gave  them  more  relief  there  would  be  fewer  admis- 
sions. I belief  the  relief  should  be  more  liberal. 

18477.  As  regards  the  tramp  class,  you  have  a fait1 
number  of  tramps? — Yes. 

18478.  Of  what  class  were  they  largely  composed?— 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  them  belong  to  the  reserve 
men.  The  army  system  is  answerable  for  a lot  of 
tramps — the  six  years’  men. 

18479.  You  think  three-fourths  would  be  army  men  ? 
— Army  reserve  men. 

_ 18480.  Or  militiamen  ? — Army  reserve  men.  The 
six  years’  system,  I believe,  has  increased  that  class 
of  paupers  very  much  in  Ireland.  These  men  are  un- 
able to  work  with  a farmer. 

18481.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — If  the  increase  comes  from 
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that  class  it  is  a serious  matter,  as  the  number  of 
short-term  enlistments  is  on  the  increase?— I believe 
it  will  increase  it  if  there  are  not  precautions  taken. 

18482.  Chairman. — Or  some  measures  taken  for  em- 
oloying  these  men  ? — Yes. 

v 15483.  I see  you  have  had  within  the  last  year  over 
70  children  and  over  70  women.  Would  those  children 
Generally  be  accompanied  by  a woman  or  by  a man 
sometimes  only? — The  rule  is  that  the  husband  re- 
mains outside.  Perhaps  they  have  money  to  drink  in 
the  town,  and  the  wife  and  children  come  into  the 
workhouse.  We  have  taken  the  precaution  to  have 
all  searched,  and  any  of  them  with  money  they  take 
their  departure.  We  have  reduced  that  number  con- 
siderably, but  these  are  professional  vagrants.  I be- 
lieve they  should  be  separated  from  their  parents,  and 
the  parents  kept  in  detention  while  the  children  would 
be  in  institutions. 

18484.  Have  you  ever  found  out  whether  those  chil- 
dren possessed  any  education  whatever? — I have  tried 
them  repeatedly  up  to  14  years  of  age  and  they  are 
uneducated,  religiously  and  secularly.  Some  of  them 
did  not  know  at  14  years  of  age  how  to  bless  them- 
selves. 

18435.  What  other  questions  will  you  refer  to,  Mr. 
O'Carroll? — These  are  the  chief  things  the  Guardians 
are  going  for.  In  the  hospital  in  Castlecomer  there  is  a 
demand  for  increased  accommodation  for  pay  patients. 
The  classes  who  are  reckoned  pay  patients  are  not  pay 
patients ; they  are  only  partially  paying  patients. 
Their  actual  cost  might  be  £1  or  £1  5s.  a week.  They 
only  pay  7s.,  and  instead  of  being  a profit  to  the  rate- 
payers, they  are  actually  a loss. 

18486.  Could  some  of  these  people  pay  the  full  cost? 
—Yes,  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  full  cost,  but 
they  object  to  being  thrown  among  the  ordinary  pauper 
patients,  and  if  there  was  provision  for  pay  wards 
these  patients  would  avail  of  it,  and  would  be  a source 
of  profit  to  the  hospital,  because  they  would  pay  con- 
tributions towards  the  nursing  and  medical  attend- 
ance. Their  average  cost  is  5s.  or  6s.,  and  I put  on 
Is.  a week  additional  They  were  never  asked  to  pay 
the  full  thing. 

18487.  Dr.  Bigger. — Why  do  you  put  on  the  extra 
Is.?  The  establishment,  it  comes  in  handier  for  cal- 
culation. 

18488.  Why  not  put  on  more  than  Is.  ? Have  you 
any  right  to  put  on  establishment  charges  ? — You  can. 

18489.  Is  the  establishment  charge  only  Is.  ?— It  is 
not  easy  to  make  up  the  establishment  charges  for  the 
gross.  You  must  take  the  inmates  of  the  house  as  well 
as  the  hospital.  You  cannot  separate  them. 

18490.  Chairman. — You  think  it  wise  that  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  hospital  should  have  discretion  to 
charge  as  much  as  the  patient  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pay? — Yes,  and  be  empowered  to  recover 
it  by  summary  jurisdiction. 

18491.  Is  there  anything  else? — Unless  the  officials, 
there  are  same  little  points,  I don’t  know  whether  it  is 
proper  to  come  before  this  Commission,  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  that  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision made  against  having  everybody  eligible  for  an 
officer  whether  he  has  experience  or  not.  It  lowers  the 
service  by  putting  in  men  who  have  no  experience. 

18492.  But  lie  must  get  experience  somewhere  first. 
How  would  you  let  in  the  first  man  ? He  should  go  in 
training  for  it  as  a sort  of  apprentice? — Yes. 

18493.  Then  there  should  be  an  apprentice  master? 
—Yes,  or  apprentice  clerk.  It  lowers  the  service  and 
reduces  the  status  of  officials  to  have  everybody  going 
in  whether  competent  or  not. 

18494.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Would  not  that  be  prac- 
tically putting  in  official  hands  the  power  of  appointing 
their  successor  ? — I think  not. 

18495.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  Guardians  would 
appoint  the  apprentices? — Yes.  But  I think  also 
unions  should  be  classified  so  that  an  officer  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  rising  from  one  union  to 
another,  and  go  from  the  lowest  position  to  the  highest. 

18496.  Suppose  Castlecomer  would  be  one  of  the 
smallest,  then  you  would  give  the  Guardians  there  the 
power  of  appointing  their  officers,  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed from  people  who  had  had  some  training  in 
their  own  institution? — Yes. 

18497.  And  you  would  make  a rule  that  the  Kil- 
kenny Guardians  should  not  have  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing their  own  officers,  but  should  be  obliged  to 
take  a master  from  Castlecomer  or  Callan  ? — No  ; there 
should  bo  a rule  by  which  unions  would  be  classified 
so  that  an  officer  would  have  an  opportunity  of  rising 
by  promotion. 


18498.  Would  not  that  mean  the  abolition  of  the 
patronage  of  a union  like  Kilkenny,  which  would  be 
a more  highly  graded  union?  They  would  not  have 
the  power  to  appoint  an  apprentice,  but  should  take 
the  officers  from  some  of  the  more  lowly-classed  unions, 
Callan,  or  Thomastown,  or  Castlecomer  ? — Yes  ; I would 
class  Leinster  together  and  have  the  salaries  graded. 

18499.  In  the  unions  where  the  highest  grades  exist 
there  would  be  no  patronage  or  right  of  appointment 
on  the  part  of  the  Guardians?  They  would  have  the 
right  of  selecting  from  the  unions. 

18500.  From  the  half-a-dozen  masters  in  other 
unions  who  had  no  connection  with  the  locality? — I 
believe  it  would  raise  the  status. 

18501.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a popular  thing 
with  the  Guardians? — I don’t  know. 

18502.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan.— Are  the  Guardians  to 
be  deprived  of  appointing  their  own  officers,  and  have 
no  privileges?  Is  it  to  be  all  work  and  no  play 
with  the  Guardians? — They  often  abuse  their 

privileges. 

18503.  Have  they  abused  their  privileges  more  than 
any  other  body  of  men? — I don't  say  generally,  but  it 
is  open  to  them  to  do  so.  I believe  the  Guardians 
themselves  would  see  that  it  would  pay  them  to  have 
none  but  efficient  officers  appointed  in  the  first  in- 
stance. An  officer  can  do  his  duty  in  two  ways — not 
to  merit  censure  and  also  to  merit  praise.  I think  it 
would  be  a benefit  to  the  Guardians  themselves.  I 
also  think  there  should  be  a rule  made  by  which  when 
officers  were  appointed  a maximum  salary  should  be 
fixed  for  the  appointment  and  a minimum  on  enter- 
ing, the  maximum  to  be  reached  by  quinquennial  in- 
creases. I believe  that  would  save  the  Guardians 
themselves  a terrible  lot  of  worry  with  these  applica- 
tions for  increases. 

18504.  It  would  be  automatic? — Yes. 

18505.  No  need  of  the  Guardians  to  keep  an  eye  on 
their  officers? — No,  consequent  on  efficiency. 

18506.  Chairman.— I suppose  it  would  save  the 
officers  a lot  of  trouble,  too  ? — It  would,  of  course,  and 
would  save  the  Guardians,  because  the  Guardians  wha 
elected  an  officer  might  not  be  there  when  the  nve 
years  are  up. 

18507.  Mr.  Mtjrnagiian. — Your  association  is  not 
likely  to  get  the  Guardians  to  agree  to  this? — Well, 
it  would  be  only  in  their  own  interest.  It  would  not 
be  taking  any  power  out  of  their  hands,  I believe. 
They  are  doing  it  in  Cork,  Dublin,  and  other  places, 
appointing  a minimum  salary  and  a maximum. 

18508.  If  you  can  persuade  them  as  to  that ; but 
why  not  leave  the  Guardians  the  liberty  to  consider 
what  is  best  for  them  to  do  in  their  own  interest  and 
the  public  interest?  They  are  men  that  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  public  without  pay.  I sup- 

ise  they  try  to  do  the  best  for  the  interests  of  the 

nion.  Why  muzzle  that  particular  body  more  than 
any  other? — All  public  bodies.  I say  it  is  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  Poor  Laws  which  makes  them 
harsh  or  just  according  as  the  officer  is  dealt  with. 
Anything  that  would  tend  to  uniformity  would  tend 
to  efficiency. 

18509.  The  Guardians  have  staggered  superior  people 
by  the  exhibition  of  their  adminisirative  abilities,  not- 
withstanding obstacles  raised  by  their  officials  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — The  Local  Government 
Board  require  a little  adjustment  too  as  well  as  the 
Guardians.  I think  the  Guardians  should  have  more 

Eower.  They  have  no  initiative,  and  they  should  also 
ave  discretion,  I believe,  ill  adopting  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  They 
should  have  discretion  in  their  own  localities. 

18510.  Chairman.— Do  you  make  any  definite  sug- 
gestion under  that  head  ? — I will  state  a case  in  point. 
One  of  the  things  which  leads  to  worry  between  officers 
and  Guardians  is  the  amount  of  new  duties  placed  on 
officers  by  circulars  and  orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

18511.  Owing  to  the  new  Acts  of  Parliament? — 
Well,  perhaps  owing 

18512.  Well,  yon  see,  you  would  have  to  go.  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  reform  that? — These  things  in- 
crease the  officer’s  duties  three  and  four-fold,  and  there 
is  no  •proportionate  increase  in  remuneration. 

18513.  Did  you  ever  consider  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  themselves  have  that  difficulty,  in  an  in- 
tensified form  perhaps,  too,  that  they  get  new  duties 
imposed  upon  them  without  any  consideration  of  in- 
creased salary,  hut  that  their  point  of  view  is  that 
their  whole  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  their  employers, 
and  therefore  how  much  or  how  little  they  get  to  do 


May  S,  1904. 

Mr.  Denis 
O’Carroll. 
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May  6,  1904.  w‘t^IL  their  working  day  does  not  matter  ? Don’t  you 
‘ _ i_  " consider  your  whole  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Guar- 
Mr.  Denis  R.  dians  ? — Yes. 

O’Carroll.  18514  And  are  you  not  eligible  for  pension  as  an 

officer  whose  whole  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Guar- 
dians?— Yes. 

. 18515.  Therefore,  if  you  now  have  to  do  four 
times  as  much  as  when  you  started,  don’t  you  think 
it  shows  you  had  very  little  to  do  at  the  start? — 
It  does  not.  It  shows  there  is  more  mental  anxiety 
on  the  officer.  I am  speaking  generally,  not  for  the 
masters,  but  other  officers. 

18516.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Do  yon  really  think 
that  the  Poor  Law  officials  in  this  country  are 
a suffering  body?  Do  you  think  they  are  worse 
o2  than  their  neighbours  outside  ? Are  you  in  a worse 
position  than  you  were  before  you  became  Master  of 
the  Castlecomer  Workhouse?  If  your  office  was 
vacant  to-morrow,  would  there  not  be  several  eligible 
applicants  for  the  position? — Yes,  and  if  an  evicted 


farm  was  vacant  to-morrow,  you  would  have  a lot  of 
tenant  farmers  to  look  for  it.  1 

18517.  Why  create  in  a poor  country  like  this 
another  privileged  class?— We  are  public  servants 
and  I think  we  should  get  the  same  privileges  as 
other  public  servants.  8 

18518.  You  are  asking  that  the  public  property 
should  lie  mortgaged  in  your  interest,  and  for  all  time 
that  you  and  your  class  should  have  a right  to  draw 
on  that  public  purse?— Every  other  class  of  nnblio 
officers  have  this  right. 


18519.  The  people  in  England  are  a rich  people  and 
they  can  do  as  they  like,  but  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
a poor  people,  and  they  must  see  that  their  country  is 
not  mortgaged  to  the  future  to  give  privileges  to  any 
class? — Well,  it  is  not  a question  of  privileges. 

18520.  Chairman. — 'Was  there  any  other  point  that 
you  thought  of? — I think  that  is  all  I have  to  apeak 
about. 


Mr.  Nicholas 
J.  Murpliv. 


Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Murphy, 

18521.  Chairman. — The  Guardians  of  your  union 
axe  in  favour  of  amalgamation  if  the  out-door  relief 
expenses  could  be  charged  to  the  electoral  divisions? — 
Yes. 

18522.  You  would  be  afraid  if  there  were  amalgama- 
tion you  would  have  longer  distances  for  people  to  go 
for  relief,  and  therefore  there  is  a dread  on  your  part 
of  additional  out-door  relief  claims? — 'Yes. 

18523.  And  you  think  that  putting  those  claims  on 
the  division  would  tend  to  reduce  them  to  the  fairest 
dimensions? — I think  so.  We  are  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamation-, of  course,  but  solely  in  case  there  is  a rate 
per  eavita  for  maintenance  in  any  other  union  ; that  in 
case  Thomastown  Union  were  amalgamated  we  should 
be  only  asked  to  pay  per  cap-ita  for  any  inmates  that 
would  go  to  that  union  with  which  we  were  amal- 
gamated from  Thomastown. 

18524.  Suppose  Thomastown  were  thrown  in  with 
Kilkenny  the  expense  here  in  Kilkenny  you  think  would 
give  you  a higher  rate;  what  you  would  like  to  do 
would  be  to  pay  on  the  valuation  of  your  own  union? 

— Yes. 

18525.  That  might  not  be  fair  for  the  Kilkenny 
people? — 'Well,  that  is  our  view. 

18526-  Did  you  think  of  this  point  of  view,  that  in- 
stead of  paying  on  the  valuation  of  your  own  present 
union,  that  you  should  pay  the  average  actual  cost  of 
maintenance  in  the  Kilkenny  Union  in  the  same  way 
that  you  would  pay  now  if  you  sent  a patient  to  a 
Dublin  or  other  hospital ; you  would  pay  there  so  much 
a week  for  them,  and  in  that  you  would  pay  what  they 
actually  cost ; you  would  not  pay  for  a share  of  the 
Kilkenny  inmates,  but  you  would  be  paying  for  your 
■own  inmates  at  the  rate  the  Kilkenny  inmates  cost  the 
Kilkenny  people? — We  would  be  satisfied  to  pay  a 
head  rate  for  them,  what  they  cost ; I may  say  we  are 
not  against  the  amalgamation  of  any  other  union  with 

18527.  You  would  take  in  Callan? — Yes  ; or  Ida. 

18528.  You  would  take  the  Kilkenny  portion  of  Ross 
iUnion  into  yours? — Yes. 

18529.  It  is  not  any  remote  distance  from  you? — 
No. 

18530.  How  far  would  the  Rower  be  from  you? — ■ 
About  eight  miles. 

18531.  It  is  much  nearer  Ross,  of  course? — I don’t 
know  that  it  is. 

18532.  Is  there  no  bridge  down  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  gives  them  a short  out  to  Ross  ; would  they  have 
to  go  round  by  Rosbercon  Bridge? — They  would. 

18533.  And  the  roads  to  your  workhouse  would  be 
less  billy  and  better  than  the  road  by  Rosbercon? — 1 
They  are. 

18534.  You  would  keep  part  of  your  workhouse  open 
as  a hospital? — Yes. 

18535.  If  the  view  were  taken  that  your  workhouse 
might  be  closed,  what  would  you  do  with  the  build- 
ings?—A technical  school  and  district  hospital. 

18536.  Or  if  it  were  used  as  a sanatorium  for  con- 
sumptives ? — Yes. 

18537.  In  fact  any  useful  purpose? — Any  useful  pur- 
pose without  any  unnecessary  expense. 

18538.  All  our  suggestions  here  are  subject  to  there 
being  no  greater  cost  as  far  as  we  can ; as  far  as  you 
know  is  there  in  your  union  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  sick? — I think  there  is  very  good  accom- 
modation. 


Thomastown,  examined. 

18539.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  union  so  remote  from 
hospital  accommodation  that  there  ought  to  he  a sepa- 
rate hospital?— -The  fever  hospital  seems  to  be  a very 
commodious  building. 

18540.  Is  Graiguenamanagh  in  your  union? — Yea 

18541.  How  far  is  that  from  your  hospital  ?— Eight 
miles. 

18542.  That  is  the  most  distant  populous  part?— I 
don’t  think  it  is.  Where  I live  myself,  at  Ballyhale, 
part  of  it  is  very  thickly  populated. 

18543.  You  don’t  go  into  the  barony  of  Iverk  at  all? 
— I don't  think  so. 

18544.  Are  there  any  changes  of  an  administrative  or 
financial  kind  that  you  think  would  be  desirable  under 
the  Poor  Laws,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
whether  a workhouse  is  closed  or  kept  open?— I have 
not  considered  that  question. 

18545.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  getting  people  who 
could  afford  to  pay  to  pay  according  to  their  means?— 
Decidedly. 

18546.  And  you  think  the  children  of  tramps  ought 
to  be  taken  from  them  ? — I think  they  should  be  taken 
from  them. 

18547.  You  eay  you  would  send  them  to  an  indus- 
trial school ; but  would  you  have  boarding  oirt? — Any 
boarded-out  children  in  our  union  seem  to  do  very 
well ; we  have  not  very  many  of  them.  With  regard  to 
tramps,  I was  always  in  favour  of  using  the  most 
stringent  measures  we  could,  and  we  have  done  so  in 
Thomastown  with  the  result  that  we  reduced  the 
number  in  the  past  year  by  600. 

18548.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — How  do  you  manage?— 
We  order  the  master  -to  prosecute  in  all  cases  where 
they  co'nie  more  than  once  a year ; he  has  carried  it 
out  very  well  too. 

18549.  Does  he  keep  a record  of  their  visits? — Yes. 

18550.  And  is  he  able  to  identify  them  when  they 
come  round? — Oh,  he  is  able  to  identify  them. 

18551.  Chairman. — 'They  give  different  names,  these 
gentlemen  on  the  road  ? — Generally  they  do  ; they  are 
very  numerous  in  my  district,  but  I don’t  think  they 
all  visit  the  workhouse;  the  farming  population  is  a 
good  deal  too  generous  to  them. 

18552.  You  think  there  is  a good  number  of  these 
tramps  that  don’t  mind  workhouses  at  all? — A good 
many  of  them. 

18553.  What  class  of  people  are  these ; would  these 
be  the  old-fashioned  begger-men  or  persons  of  the 
neighbourhood  who  seek  alms? — The  old-fashioned 
beggar-men. 

18554.  They  would  have  a small  circuit  round  a parish 
or  two  and  put  up  at  the  same  houses ; a night  or  two 
nights  here,  and  so  on  all  round,  hut  that  class  is 
going  out?— Yes. 

18555.  Are  they  fairly  welcome? — 'There  is  no  objec- 
tion at  all. 

18556.  The  class  that  you  do  object  to  are  the  strong 
able-bodied  tramps  ? — Yes. 

18557.  Do  that  class  always  go  to  the  workhouse,  as 
far  as  you  know  ? — I don’t  think  they  do ; they  get 
accommodation  'from  fanners.  _ , 

18558.  And  they  don't  like  refusing  it? — Some  of 
them  don’t ; they  would  be  half  afraid  to  refuse  them 
in  some  cases. 

18550.  What  accommodation  now  would  they  get  in 
a farm-house  ? — 'An  out-house  to  sleep  in ; they  might 
get  their  supper. 
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1fl«n  Some  stirabout  or  bread  and  tea?— Yes. 

1R56L  Mr  Mubnaghan.— The  night  that  these 
visitors  are  there  do  you  feel  as  comfortable  as  other 

^IB^Tyou  think  it  would  be  well  to  take  away  this 
class  from  the  public  roads?— Oh,  yes. 

18563  Would  you  go  as  far  as  some  of  the  witnesses  ; 
would  you  hand  them  over  to  the  police?— Yes;  I 
Tould  be  inclined  to  deal  with  them  as  stringently  as 

^18564  Would  you  go  still  further  and  recommend 
the  establishment  of  some  central  place,  some  large 
tan  where  these  people,  when  they  proved  to  be  con- 
stant vagrants  would  be  kept  for  a term,  and  made 
worfc!_I  would. 

18565.  With  a view  to  stamping  out  that  trade  ? — Yes. 

18566*  Chairman.  These  old  people  that  go  about 
from  house  to  house,  and  are  known  as  old  neighbours 
and  residents  of  the  locality,  are  there  many  of  those? 

great  many  ; they  are  not  residents  of  the  locality ; 
they  have  different  localities. 

18567.  I mean  they  stick  very  much  in  the  same 
small  area?— They  do. 

18568.  I think  you  said  that  class  was  dying  out 
largely  ; do  you  see  fresh  people  joining  the  numbers  ? 
—Fresh  people  do  come  on  occasionally.  Of  course 
any  of  them  that  have  children  going  about  I think 
they  are  bound  to  increase. 

18569.  And  some  of  these  people  have  children? — • 
Undoubtedly. 

18570.  How  is  that  class  recruited ; how  do  fresh 
people  join  it? — Except  through  their  children,  I 
don’t  see  any  other  way  ; the  children  stick  to  the  same 

^18571.  Then  it  is  a profession.  You  don’t  think  it  is 
the  case  of  a widow  woman  or  a person  getting  too  old 
to  he  useful,  getting  a bit  here  and  there  from  people 
who  knew  them? — I don’t  think  so. 

18572.  It  is  the  real  old-fashioned  stroller  going 
round? — 'Yes. 

18573.  How  would  you  regard  any  interference  with 
that  class ; do  you  think  that  is  a class  that  ought  to 


be  interfered  with,  except  to  see  that  the  children  get 
properly  educated  and  taken  from  them  perhaps,  if 
necessary? — I think  that  is  the  only  interference  that 
could  he  made  with  them — to  teach  the  children  not 
to  follow  the  same  groove  as  their  parents. 

18574.  These  people  are  not  unwelcome  guests? — 
They  are  not. 

18575.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Would  you  classify  them 
among  the  ordinary  tramps  ? — I would  not  classify  them 
with  the  able-bodied. 

18576.  Chairman. — They  don’t  go  near  a workhouse? 
They  do  not 

18577.  Mr.  Muhnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  well  for  the  public  to  have  that  class  put  to  some 
employment? — -It  would,  undoubtedly. 

18578.  Chairman. — Are  most  of  them  very  feeble? — 
Very  few  of  them  feeble ; they  may  be  a little  old,  but 
they  are  quite  capable  of  doing  work. 

18579.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Strong  active  people,  who 
prefer  idleness  to  work  ? — Yes. 

18580.  Chairman. — The  class  I am  thinking  of,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West  of  Ireland,  are  feeble  old  people 
who  hobble  about  within  a short  circuit  and  take  their 
blanket  with  them? — 'Nobody  has  any  objection  to 
them  ; they  are  very  few. 

18581.  You  think  that  what  used  to  be  called  a 
“ sturdy  vagabond ” should  be  taken  up? — Yes. 

18582.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — In  case  Thomastown  was 
amalgamated  with  some  other  union,  do  you  think  the 
Guardians  should  have  the  option  of  boarding  out  and 
paying  for  the  upkeep  of  these  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thomastown  if  they  so  desired,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  central  almshouse? — I think  so. 

18583.  If  they  found  they  could  get  these  people 
kept  decently  for  4s.  a week,  do  you  think  it  should  be 
optional  with,  them  to  do  that  or  send  them  to  the 
central  almshouse,  where  they  would  have  to  pay  about 
the  same  sum  ? — I think  they  should  have  the  option. 

18584.  And  as  to  qualification,  there  could  be  no 
dispute  about  that,  because  the  fact  that  they  were 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  would  show  they  were  desti- 
tute?—Yes. 


Mr.  Michael  O’Neill, 

18585.  Chairman. — You  live  at  Ballyreddin ; in 
what  direction  is  that? — 'North  of  Thomastown,  con- 
venient to  Bennetsbridge. 

18586.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Murphy’s  conversation 
with  us  about  the  people  who  go  about  the  country 
getting  support  hut  who  never  go  to  workhouses ; do 
jou  see  much  of  that  class  about  you? — They  are  very 
few  and  far  between  at  the  present  day.  In  my 
younger  days  I remember  them  to  be  very  numerous. 

18587.  And  they  have  dropped  off  ? — Dying  away  ; 
the  fact  of  it  is  they  are  scarcely  more  than  half  a 
dozen. 

18588.  In  old  times  it  was  quite  the  fashion  of  the 
country  ?— Quite  the  fashion. 

18589.  When  there  were  a great  number  of  people 
keeping  about  a parish  or  two? — Well,  I would  say 
taking  half  the  county.  They  would  strike  out  from 
Kilkenny  and  take  Gowran,  Graigue,  and  round  the 
Bower,  and  come  Back  another  circuit — about  a fort- 
night on  the  road.  They  had  certain  houses  among 
the  farmers  to  call  at.  In  my  father’s  time  I have 
often  seen  a dozen  in  the  bam ; they  had  to  get  their 
own  grub  ; they  were  so  numerous  that  sometimes  the 
house  could  not  provide  for  them. 

18590.  That  was  before  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes  ; in 
that  time  provisions  were  more  plentiful. 

18591.  There  was  more  home-grown  food  and  much, 
less  food  purchased  ?— Quite  so. 

18592.  You  had  plenty  of  potatoes  and  plenty  of 
com? — 'And  plenty  of  oaten-meal,  which  used  to  be 
made  into  stirabout  in  those  days;  this  used  to  be 
given  as  charity  to  these  poor  people. 

18593.  Now,  you  have  a few  of  that  class  remain- 
ing?— Very  few,  scarcely  worth  mentioning  ; I find 
there  are  no  persons  taking  up  the  same  position. 

18594.  Most  of  them  are  now  old? — Nearly  all  old  j 
but  you  will  Bee  no  younger  people  taking  up  their 
Position.  I am  sorry  to  say  I must  disagree  with  Mr. 
Murphy. 

Mr.  Mubnaghan. — We  have  met  several  of  that  class 
on  our  travels  on  the  roadside — women,  and  children, 
and  men. 

18595.  Oh  airman. — These  would  be  chiefly  work- 


Thomastown,  examined. 

house  people,  and  where  they  had  not  a workhouse 
they  would  go  to  the  farmers  around? — The  class  I 
mean  are  old  women  and  old  men,  not  able  to  work  ; 
these  people  that  Mr.  Murphy  referred  to — these  old- 
timers,  they  are  all  mostly  extinct. 

18596.  Except  in  the  very  backward  parts  in  Con- 
naught there  axe  still  a certain  number  of  the  people 
who  keep  to  the  road  like  that? — I believe  they  are 
longer  livers  in  that  district  than  with  us. 

18597.  People  of  weak  intellect  go  begging  in  that 
way  ? — They  used  to  do  with  us,  but  now  there  are  more 
facilities  to  get  into  asylums. 

18598.  Then  you  don’t  think  there  is  any  practical 
necessity  for  our  considering  the  question  of  what  you 
call  these  old-timers? — In  my  opinion  there  is  not. 

18599.  And  there  is  no  hostile  feeling  towards  the 
few  that  remain? — None  whatever.  These  are  people 
that  have  frequented  my  father’s  place,  and  probably 
my  grandfather’s,  and  I am  not  going  to  interfere  with 
them ; they  are  honest. 

18600.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — No  -matter  what  laws  were 
made  as  regards  a particular  class  of  tramps,  these 
people  would  never  be  interfered  with  by  the  Guar- 
dians ?— Never. 

18601.  The  Guardians  know  the  class,  and  will  have 
a kindly  feeling  for  them  ? — Yes. 

18602.  Chairman. — And  they  never  think  of  them 
when  talking  of  tramps?— No. 

18603.  As  regards  the  amalgamation  of  unions,  you 
are  very  near  Kilkenny? — I am  half-way  between  Kil- 
kenny and  Thomastown. 

18603a.  What  is  your  view  about  the  amalgamation 
of  workhouses  generally  over  the  country  ?— I believe 
one  workhouse  in  the  county  is  quite  sufficient. 

18604.  I don't  know  whether  you  were  here  this 
morning  when  we  took  up  this  subject ; we  had  some 
very  interesting  evidence  from  Castlecomer ; we  pro- 
ceeded by  trying  to  see  how  many  classes  there  are  in 
a workhouse"  at  present  who  could  be  moved  out  of  it 
and  would  be  better  treated  outside  the  workhouse,  and 
the  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  sick,  of  course, 
would  always  have  to  remain  in  the  hospital,  and  then 
it  was  thought  that  girls  that  come  in  to  have  illegiti- 
mate children  would  be  better  treated  in  orphanages  or 
4 M 


May  6,  1904. 
Mr.  Nicholas 
J.  Murphy. 
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May  5,  190*.  penitentiaries.  wlierg  they  might  be  reclaimed  and  put 
— . into  an  honest  life,  and  the  children  would  be  better 

Mr.  Michael  boarded  out  than  put  into  workhouses,  and  lunatics 
O’Neill  should  be  sent  to  an  auxiliary  asylum  or  the  existing 

asylums,  and  tramps  dealt  with  by  the  police  or  put 
into  a labour  colony,  and  that  left  only  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  that  is  the  most  numerous  class  in  work- 
houses  ; and  your  evidence,  I take  it  now,  is  that  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  one  workhouse  in  the  County  Kil- 
kenny would  be  sufficient? — Quite  so. 

18605.  And  presumably  at  the  central  part  of  the 
county  ? — The  central  part.  From  my  knowledge,  as  a 
member  of  the  visiting  committee  at  Thomastown  and 
going  through  the  house  amongst  the  aged  and  infirm, 
a great  many  of  those  would  be  mere  chronic  cases  ; 
there  would  he  no  hardship  in  having  them  removed 
to  a central  place. 

18606.  When  you  go  round  on  your  visiting  com- 
mittee do  you  see  many  in  the  workhouse  that  are 
from  your  own  neighbourhood? — Wery  few — about 
three — and  these  are  parties  that  had  no  one  to  look 
after  them. 

18607.  That  is  just  what  I was  coming  to  ; they  are 
solitary  people  ; they  would  not  have  one  when  sick 
to  see  them? — Well,  no  person  looks  after  them  out- 
side. 

18608.  They  would  not  be  people  who  would  have 
friends  to  call  to  see  them  ? — The  visitors  in  that  re- 
spect would  be  very  few.  Of  course  if  I go  there  and 
know  these  parties 

10609.  You  pass  the  time  of  day  with  them  and  have 
a little  talk,  and  whether  they  were  very  well  off  for 
tobacco? — Yes,  quite  so;  and  how  the  master  was 
treating  them.  We  found  a decided  objection  on  the 
part  of  old  men  who  Had  worked  all  their  life  with 
farmers  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ns  a refuge,  and  in 
some  cases  we  adopted  a rule  that  whatever  their  cost 
of  maintenance  would  be  in  the  house  and  they  had 
friends  or  relatives  outside  that  we  would  give  them 
what  it  would  cost  to  maintain  them  in  the  house,  and 
we  found  it  worked  satisfactorily. 

18610.  And  the  people  from  your  own  neighbourhood 
were  people  who  had  no  friends? — Well,  one  has,  but 
the  complaint  he  suffers  from  is  of  an  unpleasant 
nature,  and  there  should  be  some  one  to  look  after 
him. 

18611.  Did  you  ever  consider  whether  it  would  be 
posible  to  board  them  out,  for  instance,  to  put  up  a 
notice  in  the  locality  that  any  man  or  woman,  men- 
tioning the  name,  would  be  boarded  out,  and  invite 
tenders  for  their  keep  and  support ; do  you  think  such 
a system  as  that  might  work  for  strangers  who  had  no 
friends  of  their  own  to  look  after  them? — I think  a 
great  deal  would  lie  with  the  pensions.  I think  we 
would  have  numerous  applications  if  it  was  pretty  sub- 
stantial, but  if  it  was  not,  I doubt  it. 

18612.  Suppose  the  amount  the  Guardians  would 
pay  would  be  the  rent  of  the  man’s  house — that  would 
he  very  considerable? — It  would,  but  then  his  main- 
tenance would  be  something  more. 

18613.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — From  3s.  6 cl.  to  4s.  a 
week ; would  they  not  be  glad  to  get  them  at  that?— I 
entirely  agree  with  you.  We  had  two  men  in  the  act 
of  going  into  the  workhouse  and  we  prevailed  on  them 
to  remain  out — one  is  getting  3s.  6d.,  and  he  is  fight- 
ing for  another  6 d.,  ancl  says  he  would  be  very  well  off, 
he  thinks ; the  other  has  4s. , and  the  man  with  4s.  is 
remarkably  well  satisfied.  Of  course  they  have  some 
people  to  look  after  them. 

18614.  Chairman. — Are  they  with  their  own  friends? 
— At  times  with  strangers  and  at  times  with  friends  ; 
they  fall  out  now  and  again,  and  have  a bit  of  indepen- 
dence about  them. 

18515.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Are  there  not  many  of  those 
people  that  would  be  able  to  do  little  turns,  such  as 
driving  out  cattle  and  bringing  them  home?— Those 
are  the  men  we  want  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse  and 
give  them  assistance  outside.  A man  might  not  be  able 
to  do  hard  labour,  but  might  be  able  to~do  a little  job 
about  the  farm. 

18616.  Chairman. — Has  your  out-door  relief  gone  up 
since  the  last  Act? — If  it  was  left  to  the  larger  number 
of  the  Board  it  would  have  gone  up,  but  we  pay  close 
attention  to  it.  Some  of  the  members  were  very  par- 
ticular about  giving  out-door  relief  when  it  was  a divi- 
sional charge,  and  now  they  axe  more  than  generous, 
for  what  reason  I cannot  understand,  except  that  the 
whole  weight  does  not  come  on  themselves.  For  that 
leason  I think  the  divisional  charge  for  out-door  relief 
is  the  proper  one. 

18617.  Suppose  your  out-door  relief  is  so  much  a 
year,  and  supposing  thiB  out-door  relief  view  was  en- 


larged and  more  people  were  made  eligible  for  it 
got  a suggestion  that  as  soon  as  the  present 

exceeded  that  then  any  fresh  additions  to  2 
should  become  electoral  division  charges-  do  , 
think  that  would  be  a sufficient  safeguard,  havjmr  ^ 
present  amount  a union  charge  and  anv  additional 
amount  an  electoral  division  charge,  so  that  if  a m 
was  bringing  forward  a fresh  case  that  would  not  b?in 
replacement  of  an  old  case— it  would  be  an  electoral 
division  charge?  Take  now  your  own  division,  vou 
have  so  many  people  on  out-door  relief,  you  pay  15sv  or 
£1  a week,  or  whatever  it  is,  that  would  be  fixed  as  the 
amount  that  would  be  charged  for  the  unicn-at-laree 
as  long  as  you  did  not  exceed  £1  a week  it  would  still 
be  a union  charge,  but  the  moment  you  would  brine 
forward  fresh  cases  that  would  run  them  up  to  25s  a 
week  then  the  extra  5s.  would  be  an  electoral  division 
charge?— I think  that  would  meet  it  in  a great  mea- 
sure, but  I don't  think  it  would  be  a sufficient  safe- 
guard, because  in  those  cases  there  may  be  but  a small 
number  receiving  relief  this  year,  whereas  there  might 
be  a larger  or  less  number  by  the  time  this  ratio 
would  be  struck. 

18618.  You  would  be  afraid  you  might  work  up  to 
say  £1,  where  it  would  not  merely  be  kept  at  the  old 
figure  ; a man  would  like  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  his 
possibilities  ? — There  are  divisions  that,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  out-door  relief  goes  up  in 
winter,  and  men  with  families  must  get  something  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  they  apply  for  temporary 
relief — a month  or  two  months,  if  we  take  an  average 
on  that  district  where  it  has  a large  town  with  a fairly 
large  population,  and  there  is  a dearth  of  employ- 
ment, owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter.  I don’t 
think  that  ought  to  he  taken  as  a test  for  the  future. 

18619.  Could  you  suggest  anything  else? — I could 
suggest  nothing  but  to  have  the  whole  thing  a divisional 
charge. 

18620.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  then  again  that  works 
a hardship  on  the  towns  if  you  have  out-door  relief  on 
a divisional  charge ; the  town  lias  to  pay  a large  sum 
of  money,  perhaps  disproportionately  large,  because 
many  of  the  people  who  are  residents  in  the  town  have 
come  from  the  country  owing  to  the  want  of  employ- 
ment in  the  country,  -making  their  homes  in  the  town 
and  making  a charge  on  that  particular  area  ; that  is 
the  disadvantage  of  the  divisional  charge,  and  the  only 
disadvantage? — It  might  not  he  a want  of  employment 
in  the  country  but  a want  of  proper  house  accommo- 
dation. 

18621.  It  might  be  from  many  causes,  I only  men- 
tion one  ; how  would  you  mend  that? — Then,  No.  1, 
the  emoluments  of  the  labourer  when  lie  is  living  in 
the  town  come  into  tho  town  and  are  spent  in  the 
town. 

18622.  And  if  -lie  has  been  some  years  in  the  town  he 
becomes  a townsman? — He  does  in  many  ways,  and 
another  way  I look  at  it,  the  valuation  of  house  pro- 
perty in  town  is  very  low,  though  the  rate  may  he 
high ; £20  valuation  in  the  town  on  a house  is  very 
small,  while  a small  farm  in  the  country  will  make 
£20  valuation,  so  I don’t  think  the  shopkeeper  in  town 
lias  any  grievance. 

10623.  Chairman. — Your  idea  is  that  a farmer  is 
taxed  on  his  whole  property  and  the  man  in  the  town 
is  only  taxed  on  his  house  rent,  and  his  business  is  not 
taxed? — That  would  be  a question  for  the  Government 
as  to  the  profits. 

18624.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  it  not  the  other  way ; is 
not  the  country  getting  the  benefits  of  the  agricultural 
grant  whereas  the  towns  have  got  no  benefits  at  all 
except  the  one — union  rating  and  the  control  of  their 
own  streets  ? — But  then  the  agricultural  grant  does  not 
give  us,  as  ratepayers,  what  we  formerly  got  when  we 
received  half  the  rates  from  the  landlord — a great  dis- 
proportion between  what  we  are  allowed  now  and  what 
I formerly  received  from  my  landlord  as  half  rates. 

1)8625.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  to  pay  more  now  than 
you  had  formerly  ? — Undoubtedly  ; one-third  more  out 
of  pocket. 

18626.  Instead  of  its  being  a saving  to  you  it  is  an 
addition  ? — Quite  so ; it  is  not  reducing  - taxation, 
though  we  are  trying  to  keep  within  bounds  as  well 
as  we  can. 

18627.  'Mr.  Murnaghan. — Still  you  must  recognise 
that_  the  rents  of  the  towns  are  much  higher,  pro- 
portionately, than  the  rents  in  the  country ; it  is  * 
small  house,  the  valuation  of  which  is  from  £1”  to 
£23  ; now  a man  will  have  a considerable  farm 
for  a valuation  of  from  £12  to  £20,  and  on  that 
valuation  he  will  get  a certain  allowance,  known  as  the 
agricultural  grant? — But  then  we  are  dealing  with 'the 
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question  of  rent  and  valuation ; a man  need  not  pay 
the  rent  of  a house  if  it  does  not  suit  him,  but  once 
he  goes  there  to  live  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  rates 
according  to  his  valuation,  and  he  does  not,  generally, 
j,0  into  the  occupation  of  the  house  unless  he  sees  some 
advantage  in  it,  at  a good  rent ; it  must  be  in  a good 
thoroughfare  where  he  expects  a good  turn-over. 

18628.  Do  you  not  see  some  element  of  hardship  on 
the  towns  in  divisional  rating  ? — I could  not  see  it,  sir, 
in  my  way  of  thinking. 

18629.  Still  you  must  admit  that  those  who  cannot 
„ct  houses  in  the  country  make  for  the  towns,  and 
Tn  time  become  charges  on  the  town? — Previous  to 
the  Agricultural  Labourers  Bill  being  passed  perhaps 
people  left  the  country  and  came  to  the  towns,  but  they 
go  out  to  the  country  and  work,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  their  week  they  come  back  to  the  town  with  their 
money  in  their  pocket-,  and  I would  like  to  know  who 
gets  it;  I think  where  the  money  is  spent  the  pros- 
perity ought  to  be. 

18630.  Chairman-.— And  the  liability  ?— Undoubtedly. 

18631.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  prosperity  unfor- 
tunately is  not  in  the  town? — If  you  went  through  the 
town  you  would  find  people  who  had  made  piles  of 
money  and  are  able  to  take  country  residences  and 
live  theie.  I can  see  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  where 
some  men  fail  and  others  are  going  ahead  in  the  same 
house. 

18632.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  else? — There 
are  many  things  ; we  are  for  amalgamation.  We  don’t 
care  with  whom  or  who  amalgamates  with  us,  but  we 
want  one  thing — that  whatever  union  we  join  that  we 
will  be  asked  to  pay  nothing  only  per  capita — that  is 
a proportionate  rate  chargeable  to  the  inmates  of  the 
union  we  amalgamate  with,  with  house  maintenance. 

18633.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  want  representation  too? — 
Undoubtedly ; but  I don’t  think  we  require  the  same 
representation  we  have ; one  Guardian  for  each  div'- 
sion,  otherwise  you  would  have  to  build  an  additional 
board-room. 

18634.  Do  you  think  the  representation  too  large  at 
present?— In  case  of  amalgamation  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  necessary,  and  if  we  had  out-door  relief  as  a 
divisional  charge  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  have 
two  Guardians  for  each  division — one  to  watch  the 
other— one  is  quite  enough.  As  regards  the  tramps,  we 
go  in  for  the  most  expeditious  way  of  doing  away  with 
them — that  is  the  jail. 

18635.  Chairman. — Would  you  not  like,  if  possible, 
instead  of  incarcerating  them  in  a prison  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,  would  you  not  like,  if  possible,  if  it 
did  not  cost  anything  in  the  way  of  extra  money 
beyond  at  present,  would  you  not  like  to  see  them 
obliged  to  earn  and  make  their  wages  ? — That  is  what  I 
was  expecting  you  would  ask  me ; that  is  what  we  go 
for— making  them  earn  their  living. 

18636.  Take  their  children  from  them,  and  while 
their  children  are  being  supported  by  the  State,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  putting  them  in  a labour  colony? 
—Yes,  and  make  them  earn  the  maintenance  of  their 
wife  and  children  as  well  in  whatever  institution  they 
were  kept ; where  you  have  the  tramp  and  the  child  of 
the  tramp  you  will  always  have  the  tramp.  If  it  would 
be  possible  I would  certainly  go  in  for  a labour  colony, 
but  that  would  take  some  'considerable  time,  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  try  it,  and  have  it  under 
State  control.  There  are  differences  in  tramps — a 


genuine  working  man  sometimes  goes  on  tramp.  I am 
instructed  to  make  some  suggestions  to  you  about  deal- 
ing with  the  tramp  question  and  discriminating  be- 
tween the  genuine  working  man  on  the  road  and  the 
tramp. 

18637.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  not  that  be  a pro- 

Sr  consideration  for  the  Guardians  in  the  future? — 
o\v  would  the  Guardians  find  out  who  would  be  a 
tramp  on  the  road  and  who  would  not. 

lb 638.  You  think  that  duty  should  be  done  by 
others? — The  officers  of  the  law.  If  a bona 
fide  working  man  wanted  to  travel  from  one  county 
to  another  let  him  get  a pass  from  the  local  jus- 
tices or  lccal  representatives  in  his  district,  and  this 
would  prevent  a bona  fide  working  man  being  inter- 
fered with. 

Air.  Murnaghan. — He  would  have  to  have  done 
something  before  you  would  ask  him  to  do  that. 

18639.  Chairman. — STou  mean  something  to  show  he 
is  not  a tramp? — Exactly,  because  if  a tramp  came  be- 
fore me  or  a local  justice  I am  not  going  to  give  him 
a pass  to  the  County  Waterford. 

18640.  If  there  is  a building  going  on — a church  or 
something — in  your  place,  a stone-mason’s  assistant  or 
any  man  you  like  is  there,  and  as  soon  as  the  job  comes 
to  an  end,  however  it  happens,  he  is  out  of  cash,  and 
he  hears  a church  is  being  built  in  Tipperary  or  Water- 
ford, and  that  man  will  want  a pass  from  you  or  some 
one  like  you,  and  you  say  you  ought  to  be  authorised 
to  give  him  a pass  that  would  carry  him  on? — Quite 
so. 

18641.  And  that  would  prevent  him  being  interfered 
with  by  a policeman? — Yes,  or  any  one  else. 

18642.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Ought  he  not  first  have 
applied  to  the  workhouse  for  assistance  before  he  came 
for  a pass? 

Chairman. — It  would  only  be  in  a case  where  he  was 
destitute?— Oh,  yes,  because  if  he  had  cash  he  could 
travel  in  other  ways.  I think  it  would  be  unfair  to 
have  that  man  interfered  with,  and  the  easiest  way  to 
prevent  it  is  to  let  him  apply  to  the  local  justices. 

18643.  Or  police  officer? — I think  I would  keep  him 
outside  the  scope  of  the  police ; the  local  justice  or  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 

18644.  Air.  Murnaghan. — Or  relieving  officer  or 
master  of  the  workhouse,  if  there  was  such  a thing? — 
They  have  such  intercourse  with  tramps  I believe  we 
could  omit  them.  If  a man  is  in  my  district  and  out  of 
work  I know  he  is  out  of  work ; if  he  has  work  to  get 
in  the  district  I am  not  going  to  give  him  a pass  to 
leave  it.  But  if  there  is  a church  building  in  another 
place  and  he  is  a mechanic  he  is  entitled  to  go  there, 
and  if  he  runs  out  of  his  cash  when  in  Kilkenny  I 
would  give  him  a pass. 

18645.  Would  it  also  entitle  him  to  a night's  lodging 
and  food? — Yes,  I think  so,  because  a man  addicted  to 
drink  never  thinks  of  his  pocket.  I think  there  should 
be  some  local  agency  like  the  relieving  officer  to  give 
him  something.  The  use  of  the  pass  would  be  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  bona  fide  workman  and  the 
tramp. 

18646.  Assisting  to  protect  the  man? — 'Yes.  I don’t 
think  it  is  any  degradation  to  a man  going  to  travel 
to  procure  a pass  if  he  is  destitute. 

18647.  Chairman. — It  is  because  he  is  destitute  and 
an  honest  man  to  protect  him.;  if  he  has  money  he 
does  not  want  it? — Oh,  no  ; you  have  not  to  go  to  look 
for  anything  from  anybody  when  you  have  cash. 


Mr.  Michael  Moylan,  Thomastown,  examined. 


18648.  Chairman.-— Do  you  agree  with  your  col- 
leagues who  have  given  evidence  in  favour  of  amalga- 
mation?— Myself  and  Mr.  O'Neill  are  pretty  well  on 
the  same  lines ; we  are  living  near  each  other,  and  we 
discussed  the  matter  very  much  together.  I have  been 
m Australia  and  he  has  been  in  America,  and  we  had 
ouferenfc  views,  but  we  had  more  knowledge  than  if  we 
were  always  at  home. 

18649.  You  saw  nothing  about  Poor  Law  there? — 
fK°  Lbufc  ^ Parents  are  not  leading  a proper  life 
i 6 tak?s  awa7  the  children  from  them. 
iqaki"  Jkieh  colony  were  you  in? — In  Victoria. 
A8651.  ft  there  the  same  law  in  New  South  Wales? 
I would  say  so. 

^8652,  If  the  parents  are  bringing  up  the  children 
grossly  improperly  ?-What  I was  led  to  believe  was 
,s’  ’t  the  parents  are  not  leading  a proper  life  them- 
ives  the  State  considers  they  are  not  fit  to  be  guar- 
ans  of  children,  and  that  would  he  my  view  too. 


18653.  Do  they  do  anything  with  the  father  or 
mother  of  the  children? — I think  not  until  they  com- 
mit themselves  publicly. 

18654.  They  don’t  lock  them  up? — I think  not  except 
they  were  troublesome  to  their  neighbours. 

18655.  Breaking  the  law? — 'Breaking  the  law.  The 
children  of  the  tramps  would  remind  me  of  the  wild 
cattle  I saw  in  the  Bush.  If  a young  heifer  breaks 
from  the  homestead  and  goes  out  to  the  wild  bush  the 
calf  she  will  rear  will  be  wild  like  the  crowd  she 
picked  up  with ; if  you  came  on  the  calf  when  it  was 
young  and  brought  it  home  and  reared  it  in  the  home- 
stead it  would  be  like  any  other  calf,  and  the,  children 
of  the  tramp  would  be  the  same ; if  you  ■ don’t  take 
them  away  from  the  tramp  they  will  be  tramps,  and 
their  children  hereafter. 

18656.  It  will  go  on  for  generation  and  generation  ? 
— I believe  so. 

412 
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Mai/  5 1904  18657.  As  regards  out-door  relief,  do  you  agree  in 

_1_  Mr.  O’Neill’s  view  on  that? — I agree  that  the  electoral 
Mr.  Michael  division  charge  is  the  proper  system. 

Moylao.  18658.  So  as  to  bring  it  home  to  the  people  who  are 

voting  the  money? — Yes,  sir ; and  this  way  it  is  most 
honest  and  Christian-like.  If  an  old  man  worked  in 
my  division,  say,  or  in  any  other  Guardian’s  division 
for  Hie  greater  part  of  his  life,  have  we  not  a right  to 
be  generous  to  him  in  his  old  age,  and  have  a right  to 
be  more  than  generous. 

18659.  If  some  people  from  your  district  go  into 
Waterford  or  Kilkenny,  do  the  Waterford  or  Kilkenny 
people  complain  of  having  to  keep  him? — But  they 
never  go  in  their  old  age  to  those  towns ; it  is  only  in 
their  youth  they  go ; an  old  person  hates  the  town. 

18660.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'What  about  a labourer 
who  gets  ill  and  out  of  employment? — There  is  no  need 
of  a labourer  getting  out  of  employment  now  in  the 
country ; it  is  what  we  are  out  of  labour,  instead  of 
labourers  being  out  of  employment. 

18661.  Chairman. — In  this  agricultural  part  of  the 
country  ? — Yes  ; and  in  grass  parts  too.  The  hay  is 
rotting  on  account  of  want  of  men ; a lot  of  young  fel- 
lows rush  from  the  country  because  they  have  not 
society  enough  at  night  and  amusement,  and  hearing 
the  band. 

18662.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  applies  to  the  young, 
but  what  about  the  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty ; the 
farmer  does  not  care  much  for  that  man  if  he  can  get  a 
younger  man? — Excuse  me,  a man  of  fifty  is  as  good 
for  a fanner  if  he  is  inclined  to  work  ; he  would  rather 
have  a careful  old  man  of  that  class  than  three  young 
fellows. 

18663.  There  is  no  farmer  of  sense  that  would  take  a 
man  of  fifty-five  years  of  age  to  mow  a field  of  hay? — 
Excuse  me,  tell  me  where  is  the  man  that  is  mowing 
hay?  It  is  cut  by  machines. 

18664.  Kilkenny  is  not  all  Ireland? — Excuse  me, 
mister,  I am  only  speaking  for  Kilkenny,  not  for  the 
West  or  North. 

18665.  But  there  are  such  people  elsewhere? — But  you 
should  not  bring  that  into  the  County  Kilkenny  at 
all ; this  is  the  County  Kilkenny  we  are  on  now. 

18666.  And  you  have  men  here  of  fifty-five  years  of 
age  whose  services  are  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  those 
of  men  of  thirty-five  or  forty ; in  some  cases  more 
sought  after,  because  they  are  more  careful  and  honest? 
— It  is  a man  of  knowledge  I want. 

18667.  What  about  the  small  farmer  that  is  put  out 
of  his  house  that  cannot  pay  his  rent ; have  you  any 
small  farmers  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  land  in  this 
county? — There  are. 

18668.  Who  have  to  give  up  their  farms,  who  cannot 
make  ends  meet ; what  becomes  of  them  ; don’t  they 
go  to  the  town? — Some  ; not  all  of  them. 

18669.  Where  do  they  go  ? Some  stop  around  in  the 
country. 

18670.  And  don’t  they  go  to  the  towns? — Yes ; and 
work  for  a living ; they  don’t  beg  or  cadge. 

18671.  When  they  get  past  their  work  won’t  the 
towns  have  to  support  them? — If  a man  had  three 
or  four  sons  would  the  towns  be  obliged  to  support  their 
father.  Seldom  I knew  a poor  farmer  and  his  son  who 
did  not  work  together  hand  in  hand  until  death  ; it  is 
only  the  children  of  bad  parents  that  turn  their  backs 
on  their  parents. 

18672.  Still  even  the  bad  parents  must  be  provider 
for  ?—Exc\i§e  me,  mister,  I did  not  'say  they  were  ti 
starve. 

18673.  You  say  it  is  only  the  parents  of  bad  children 
who  are  neglected  in  their  old  age? — Yes;  because 
you  say  the  farmer  that  goes  into  town  must  have  reared 
bad  children. 

18674.  Suppose  there  is  some  unfortunate  person 
whose  children  desert  him,  what  is  to  become  of  him  if 
he  goes  to  the  town ; won’t  the  town  have  to  support 
him  1 — The  division  where  he  lived  has  a right  to  keep 
him,  and  nobody  else.  If  a pauper  comes  from  Water- 
ford into  Kilkenny  we  send  him  Lack  again. 

18675.  Chairman. — How  do  you  do  that? — Because 
he  has  no  right  to  be  here. 

19676.  You  have  no  law  for  that? — We  have  a law 
for  that,  mister.  He  walks  up  from  Waterford  and 
comes  in  here ; are  we  to  keep  him  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life?.  Suppose  we  had  a man  from  Thomastown 
that  went  into  Kilkenny  and  goes  into  the  workhouse 
here  can  we  not  send  him  back  to  Thomastown. 

18677.  That  is  not  the  law  ? — I beg  your  pardon,  it  is 
the  law ; there  are  oases  of  it  that  have  occurred. 

18678.  It  may  be  done,  but  it  is  not  according 
to  the  law? — 'How  did  the  English  send  people  over 
here. 


18679.  Because  they  have  a law  to  that  effect?  T 
saw  several  casee  occurring  here  in  this  country  m 
did  not  the  Local  Government  Board  contradict  it  * 
a mam  can  come  from  Thomastown  after  working 
his  life  there  and  go  into  the  poorhouse  of  K.ii- ‘l  , 
would  say  the  law  is  rotten.  I sav  a man  has  nnX1 
to  work  in  Danesfort  all  his  life  and  then  conX 
and  be  a pauper  in  Kilkenny.  Whv  don’t  tw.  , 
him  back  to  Danesfort,  and  I would  deal  with  ln,„Sen<i 

18680.  Mr.  '' “ e a 

law  of  settlement?— If  he  came  m here  to  work  in  Kit 
kenny,  of  course  he  spends  his  money  here,  but  to  com 
mto  be  a pauper  from  Danesfort  never  occurred  a 
would  not  be  allowed.  If  he  came  in  to  work  anil 
became  ill  and  was  unfit  to  work,  do  you  think  it  won  ill 
be  right  that  Kilkenny  should  keep  up  the  ThomastowJ 
man  all  his  life?  1 

18681.  That  is  the  law  of  the  country.  There  wai  a 
chapel  that  cost  £20,000,  and  every  penny  of  it  was 
spent  in  this  town,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the  town 
did  not  benefit  by  eveiy  man  that  came  into  it?— No 
man  comes  in  here  without  money,  but  no  one  ooes  out 
in  the  country  to  spend  money  ; all  is  spent”  in  the 
town. 

18682.  I happen  to  live  in  the  country  myself  and 
want  to  look  at  this  from  a fair  point  of  view;  my 
view  is  that  electoral  division  rating  is  the  best  and 
most  economical,  but  it  has  its  disadvantages  in  this 
respect,  and  what  I am  trying  to  get  from  you  is  some 
way  of  getting  over  these  disadvantages  in  order  to 
make  things  fair  all  round?— Is  not  the  larger  the 
population  in  every  town  the  richer  the  town ; now 
answer  me  that  question? 

18683.  Yes ; it  is  an  element  of  prosperity — a large 
population? — And  you  say  people  go  in  from  the 
country  and  make  the  town  poor. 

18684.  Frequently  they  have  to  do  ; they  are  driven? 
— And  how  many  rich  men  come  into  the  town  and 
spend  money  there. 

18685.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  rich  in  this  coun- 
try ?— But  I am  putting  one  against  the  other. 

18686.  I am  just  asking  how  it  is  fair  to  deal  with 
the  poor  in  the  particular  instance,  and  I want  to  know 
from  you  would  it  be  fair  that  the  people  from  the 
country  should  come  into  the  town  after  giving  the 
best  years  of  their  life  in  the  country  and  be  saddled 
on  the  ratepayers  of  the  town? — They  don’t  do  so.  I 
never  knew  an  old  person  to  come  into  the  town  except 
they  had  children  that  had  some  situation  in  the 
brewery  or  town,  and  the  parents  would  keep  house  for 
them  and  cook  the  food  and  the  children  support  them, 
but  I never  heard  of  an  old  person  to  go  into  the  town 
as  a pauper,  because  he  dreads  the  town ; he  can  get  a 
head  of  cabbage  and  twenty  things  in  the  country  for 
nothing,  which  he  must  pay  for  in  town. 

18687.  Are  you  a believer  in  out-door  relief  as  an 
economical  method  of  distributing  public  assistance’— 
In  this  way  the  old  people  that  would  have  some  one 
to  take  charge  of  them  or  care  them  to  give  them  out- 
door relief  to  a certain  extent,  that  whatever  their 
maintenance  would  be  in  the  house  to  give  them  tne 
same  out,  but  an  old  person  that  would  be  in  a house 
in  the  country  that  would  have  no  one  to  look  after 
them  or  take  charge  of  them,  I think  the 
proper  place  for  them  in  their  old  age  is  an 
institution,  but  for  the  giving  of  3s.  or  4s.  to 
keep  an  old  man  or  old  woman  there  would  he  too 
much  red  tape.  There  would  be  an  inspector  out  once 
a week  or  onee  a month,  his  bed  is  not  properlr 
cleaned  or  his  shirt  is  not  properly  cleaned.  The  remit 
is  he  would  be  taken  out  and  put  into  the  house  again ; 
10s.  would  not  do  what  they  require. 

18688.  Don’t  you  think  some  farmers  would  be  glad 
to  get  an  old  man  at  3s.  6 d.  or  4s.  a week  who  could 
give  some  little  assistance  in  addition  to  his  pay^?— Any 
man  that  is  any  assistance  to  a farmer  he  don’t  want 
3s.  bd.  a week  or  2s.  with  him,  for  the  farmer  would 
give  it  to  him  himself  and  food  along  with  it. 

18689.  Don’t  you  think  the  old  man  would  be  better 
out  in  the  country  than  in  some  institution  ?— moula 
a farmer  wash  an  old  man  for  3s.  bd.  a week,  and  clean 
his  bed  and  find  food  for  him?  , , 

18690.  You  have  some  cases  where  they  are  boarae 
out  in  the  country? — Have  I not  told  you  those  ar 
people  who  had  some  one  to  look  after  them,  som 
relative  or  friend,  but  to  send  a stranger  out  and  say 
“ You  will  get  3s.  or  4s.  a week  if  you  kelp  thj»  0 
man  and  wash  his  linen  and  keep  his  bed  dean.  J-d 
is  no  farmer  in  the  country  would  undertake  to  do  s 
a thing. 

18691.  Would  you  give  the  Guardians  power  to 
out  such  a person?— I have  not  the  slightest  dou 
telling  you  it  would  be  a failure. 
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18692.  CHAlBil AN. — How  much  would  a small  farmer 
take  to  keep  such  a man  ? — He  would  not  take  him  at 

**18693.  Not  if  he  got  10s.  a week  ?— No  ; because  there 
would  be  such  red-tape,  and  an  inspector  would  want 
him  kept  cleaner  than  the  farmer  himself.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  children— they  are  not  properly  kept  or 
looked  after.  Here  is  a farmer  with  ten  acres  of  land, 
no  one  comes  round  to  ask  him  what  sort  of  linen  he 
has  on,  but  once-  you  become  a pauper  you  are  a very 
important  person. 

18694.  If  there  is  public  money  spent  on  a person 
the  Guardians  would  like  to  see  that  they  get  value  for 

jt  | Yes ; but  the  public  money  is  not  sufficient  to 

meet  what  the  inspectors  require. 

18695.  The  inspectors  would  not  like  to  see  vermin 
on  children  ? — Quite  right;  nor  I either. 

18696.  You  think  that  would  be  right?— I dont  refer 
to  that  pait  of  the  business ; they  refer  to  food  and 
twenty  things. 

18697.  The  want  of  milk  ? — Want  of  many  things  that 
2s.  or  3s.  could  not  afford. 

18698.  But,  as  a rule,  if  an  inspector  sees  a child 
fairly  clean  in  the  ordinary  run  of  children  way,  anl 
has  no  vermin,  and  seems  healthy,  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  that?— 'They  ought  to  be. 

18699.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  any  trouble  in 
boarding  out  children?— I think  there  are  not  many 
of  them  boarded  out ; but,  any  that  are  I think  they 
are  going  on  satisfactorily. 

18700.  You  don’t  hear  of  any  complaints? — I don’t 
know  any  of  them  to  come  back  through  neglect  of 
the  foster  parents. 

18701.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  well  to  give  Guar- 
dians further  power  to  board  out  children  that  they 
cannot  board  out  at  present? — What  I think  would 
be  the  proper  tiling  to  do  with  these  children 
is  to  put  them  all  into  an  institution,  every  child  in 
the  county  that  is  in  the  union-at-large,  and  educate 
them,  and  give  them  some  sort  of  trade,  in  a way  that 
they  would  be  useful  cit.zens. 

18702.  Why  not  put  them  out  with  farmers? 

Chairman. — Who  want  labourers,  as  you  told  us  ? — 
Some  of  those  are  not  inclined  to  work  for  farmers ; 
they  are  inclined  to  go  back  to  the  poorhouse. 

18703.  Not  when  you  send  them  out  when  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old.  They  never  remember  the 
poorhouse,  or  know  anything  about  it.  The  idea  of 
boarding  out  is  not  hiring  out  ? — What  would  you  do 
with  those  who  cannot  be  boarded  out  at  all  ? 

18704.  The  idea  of  the  early  witnesses  was  to  board 
all  out? — Why  not  put  them  in  a school  under  one 
teacher? 

18705.  You  might  hold  that  opinion.  The  mass  of 
the  witnesses  who  came  up  this  morning  expressed  an 
opinion  against  rearing  children  together  in  the  same 
institution? — I mean  an  institution  separated  al- 
together— a children’s  institution. 

18706.  They  were  rather  of  the  opinion  that  children 
reared  in  such  an  institution  would  not  be  so  handy — 
would  not  be  regular  family  children? — Won’t  you 
leave  them  in  the  poorhouse  until  thirteen  years  of 
age? 

18707.  No  ; hoard  them  out  at  once — as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  use  their  teeth.  Let  them  be  brought  up 
in  a family,  and  let  them  go  to  school  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough,  and  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
workhouse  at  all  ? — I have  no  objection  to  that  system 
—I  would  agree  with  that. 

_ 18708.  Now,  was  there  any  other  matter  you  would 
like  to  mention  to  us? — I would  agree  with  Mr. 
O’Neill  as  far  as  the  tramps  are  concerned.  Myself 
and  Mr.  O’Neill  are  neighbours,  and  discussed  the 
matter  together.  One  hospital  would  do  in  the 
county,  and  let  the  fever  hospitals  be  in  every  union, 
as  at  present. 

18709.  Take  Graiguenamanagh— would  you  oblige  a 
sick  person  from  there  to  come  into  the  hospital  in 
Kilkenny? — Sick  from  what  complaint? 

18710.  Say  pneumonia  or  a broken  leg? — With  the 
conveyance  at  present,  how  long  would  it  take  to 
come  to  Kilkenny  ? 

18711.  It  would  take  him  a long  time.  You  or  I,  if 
we  were  thinking  of  sending  one  of  our  family  to 


hospital,  we  would  be  much  more  likely  to  send  them 
to  a hospital  near  by,  where  we  could  go  see  them  ? — 
"Where  do  men  with  broken  legs  or  arms  come  into 
the  county  infirmary  from  ? 

18712.  Most  of  them  fitra  very  near? — There  is  no 
sense  in  that  language — that  is  not  true  at  all.  If 
you  inquire,  you  will  find  what  I told  you  is  accurate. 
People  with  broken  legs  go  to  the  county  hospital, 
and  there  are  broken  legs  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 
the  city. 

18713.  Then  they  would  be  treated  in  Thomastown? 
— I never  knew  a man  with  a broken  leg  in  Tliomas- 
town ; they  are  sent  into  Kilkenny. 

18714.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Castlecomer  or 
Urlingford  or  Callan,  and,  I suspect,  not  in  Thomas- 
town?— How  long  would  a person  be  coming  from 
Graigue  in  a four-wheeled  vehicle? 

18715.  Well,  how  long — two  hours  and  a half? — No 
such  length.  What  about  a motor  car? 

18716.  How  long  would  the  Kilkenny  Infirmary 
motor  car  take  coming  in? — I don’t  know ; but  if  we 
got  a good  one  it  would  come  very  quick. 

18717.  We  have  had  evidence  from  medical  men 
pointing  out  to  us  that  the  sick  could  be  taken  very 
Jong  distances  with  good  vehicles.  If  you  put  a sick 
person  into  a comfortable,  well-adjusted  and  well- 
nung  vehicle,  with  good  springs,  that  that  patient 
could  be  taken  twenty  miles  as  well  as  ten.  But  then 
comes  the  other  question,  with  regard  to  the  people 
who  would  be  likely  to  send  them  in.  People  would 
be  less  likely  to  send  them  in  from  twenty  miles  than 
from  ten? — What  would  you  do  with  them,  then? 

18718.  They  would  make  the  best  shift  they  could, 
and  let  the  dispensary  doctor  look  after  them? — We 
arc  not  interfering  with  anyone  who  has  plenty  of 
means.  It  is  only  the  poor  we  are  looking  after. 

18719.  Anyway,  you  will  admit  that  a hospital  is 
more  filled  by  people  from  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood than  by  people  form  a distance? — There  would 
not  be  as  many  in  it  from  the  further  distances.  Odd 
ones  come  in  to  loaf. 

18720.  Mr.  Mprnagahan. — You  don’t  mean  to  say 
there  are  people  in  the  hospitals  that  are  not  sick? — 
There  are  odd  people  in  it  that  need  not  come  in. 

Mr.  Maliony. — We  had  thirty-six  cases  of  accidents 
in  Castlecomer. 

Witness. — 1 don’t  see  the  disadvantage  it  would  be 
to  bring  patients  into  Kilkenny  from  any  part  of  the 
county.  I have  known  people  if  they  had  a broken 
leg  would  go  to  Dublin,  and  how  is  it  such  a distance 
to  bring  them  into  the  county  hospital. 

18721.  Chairman.— If  you  were  sending  a child  of 
your  own,  you  would  much  rather  have  it  at  a place- 
where  you  could  see  it  frequently  than  at  a great. dis- 
tance?— Excuse  me,  mister,  I would  sooner  have  it  at. 
the  county  hospital,  because  the  doctor  would  be  there 
daily,  whereas  in  the  other  hospital  the  doctor  is  only 
like  the  crows  flies — he  comes  in  in  the  morning,  and' 
when  will  he  be  there  again  ? 

18722.  I think  you  will  find  that  in  the  union  hospi- 
tals the  doctor,  if  there  is  a bad  case,  never  contents- 
himself  with  one  visit  a day?— Excuse  me.  What 
happened  that  child  that  died  in  the . union  at  Kil- 
kenny, where  the  doctor  never  saw  him.  The  child 
was  burnt,  and  the  doctor  never  saw  him  until  he  was 
dead.  Where  were  all  his  qualifications  then?  In-. 
Thomastown  the  doctor  comes  in  in  the  morning,  and. 
goes  away,  and  won’t  come  back  until  next  day. 

18723.  That  is  not  ray  experience  ?— Are  you  not 
aware  of  what  I am  telling  you? 

18724.  No;  I am  aware  of  the  opposite ?— Excuse 
me,  a doctor  will  come  in  at  ten  o’clock  or  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  day  and  if  there  is  a red  ticket  five  or 
six  miles  away  he  must  go  there,  and  he  will  attend  to 
the  patient  that  is  paying  him  ; then  what  becomes  of 
the  patient  in  the  workhouse? 

18725.  I never  found  doctors  so  deficient  of  profes- 
sional honour  ?— Excuse  me,  won’t  he  go  for  business. 

18726.  If  a Poor  Law  doctor  in  a workhouse  has  an 
urgent  case  he  is  as  little  likely  to  neglect  that  case 
as  one  of  his  paid  patients?— Don’t  you  know  if  a' 
doctor  is  continually  living  in  a hospital  the  patients 
are  better  looked  after  than  hv  a doctor  who  has  ten 
miles  of  country  to  look  after  besides  ; that  is  as  plain 
as  a pike-staff. 


Mr.  Arthur  Kavanagh  examined. 

18727  Chairman.-You  are  a member  of  the.  Board  18728.  You  considered  the  queries  that  were 
’f  Guardians  of  TTrlingford? — -Yes.  — Yes. 


May  5,  1904. 

Mr.  Michael 
Movlan. 


Mr  Arthur 
Kavanagh. 
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May  5 1904.  • ^ ta^e  ^ from  your  answers  that  you  are  not 

_ 1 ' ln  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  unions? — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Arthur  18730.  You  think  you  would  not  make  any  change  in 
Kavanagh,  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Urlingford? — No;  it  is  a 
long  way  from  Kilkenny.  I had  to  drive  eighteen 
miles  this  morning  in  the  rain. 

18731.  If  a workhouse  by  any  means  were  closed  you 
think  it  might  be  converted  into  an  auxiliary  asylum 
for  lunatics  ? — Yes ; or  technical  schools. 

18732.  The  Fever  Hospital  in  your  union  the  day 
we  were  there  we  could  not  get  into  it ; have  you  ever 
been  there? — No,  it  is  outside  the  union  altogether. 

18733.  A caretaker  lives  in  it? — hi. 

18734.  Is  that  caretaker  a trained  nurse? — I don’t 
really  know. 

Mr.  Shoi-taU. — She  is  not. 

18735.  Chairman.— In  answer  to  the  third  query, 
the  Guardians  state  that  perhaps  their  representatives 
might  wish  to  say  something  on  the  subject? — I feel 
myself  that  the  present  classification  and  treatment  are 
sufficient.  A resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Board. 
“ Resolved  unanimously : That  we,  the  Urlingford 
Board  of  Guardians,  in  meeting  assembled,  on  this 
day,  duly  convened  by  special  notice  having  been 
given  to  each  Guardians  on  this  day  four  weeks  for 
that  purpose,  hereby  direct  our  representatives,  Messrs. 
Shorlall  and  Kavanagh,  to  oppose  the  amalgamation 
of  this  union  before  the  Poor  Law  Commission  on  the 
ground  that  such  amalgamation  would  entail  consider- 
able hardship  on  the  sick  and  destitute  poor  by  having 
the  sick  relieved  at  such  distances  as  all  the  surround- 
ing unions  are  situated,  this  union  being  so  central, 
besides  taking  into  account  that  the  ratepayers  would 
have  to  pay  considerably  higher  rates  than  they  usually 
pay,  being  the  second  lowest-rated  union  in  the  County 
Kilkenny,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  our  rates  for  the  year  as  submitted 
to  us  by  the  County  Councils  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipper- 
ary are  considerably  lower  than  any  union  in  the 
counties  named.” 

18736.  What  is  your  average  rate  at  present? — 
Is.  9Jd. 

18737.  Does  that  do  for  anything  except  the  Union? 
— That  is  for  the  union  onlv. 

18738.  Not  the  roads  ? — 5|d.  for  the  roads.  There  is 
Is.  9|d.  for  the  union  and  medical  charities,  and  54d. 
for  roads.  Of  course,  I am  bound  practically  by  that 
resolution,  so  I come  here  to  oppose  the  amalgamation 
of  the  union  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  resolution. 

18739.  Did  the  Guardians  think  that  if  the  union 
were  broken  up  their  sick  would  have  to  go  to  Thurles 
or  Kilkenny  ?- -Yes,  they  were  of  that  opinion. 


18740.  If  they  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  -hj, 
might  remain  at  Urlingford  and  that  only  the  health 
people  would  be  sent  to  other  unions,  do  you  S 
they  would  have  the  same  objection?— I don’t  L™ 
about  that ; I was  not  present.  ™°'v 

18741.  What  would  your  own  view  be  without  nleda 
mg  your  colleagues  in  the  least?— In  connection  with 
the  rating,  we  don’t  want  to  be  amalgamated  with 
towns.  “ 

18742.  You  would  like  a guarantee  that  if  yon  were 
amalgamated  your  rates  would  not  be  any  higher?— 
It  would  be  veiy  difficult  for  a Guardian  to  attend 
these  meetings  or  District  Council  meetings.  Where 
we  have  no  railway  in  our  locality  it  is  all  driving 
We  have  a low  rate,  and  are  satisfied  with  it. 

18743.  And  yon  would  be  sorry  if  your  rates  were 
raised  by  any  changes? — Certainly. 

18744.  How  many  miles  from  Urlingford  to  Thurles? 
—I  live  six  miles  from  Urlingford,  within  two  miles 
of  Rathdowney. 

18745.  As  regards  tramps  ?— Tramps  are  a great 


nuisance  in  c 


18746.  There  being  no  railway  they  have  to  march 
across  ? — The  Guardians  would  give  them  three  months' 
imprisonment,  but  that  would  not  be  my  view. 

18747.  What  would  your  personal  view  be?— I 
would  be  in  favour  of  not  having  them  admitted  to 
the  house  at  all ; have  them  sent  to  some  labour  colony 
where  they  would  be  self-supporting  as  far  as  possible. 
That  would  be  my  own  personal  view.  It  is  not  the 
view  of  the  Guardians.  They  want  legislation  so  as 
to  empower  them  to  give  tramps  three  months’  im- 
prisonment. 

18748.  That  would  not  he  so  apt  to  cure  them,  yon 
think  ? — No ; I think  they  would  be  as  bad  as  ever  at 
the  end. 

18749.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  Guardians  want  that 
power  themselves? — No,  but  to  empower  the  magis- 
trates. 

18750.  That  would  only  apply  to  hardened  vagrants? 
— What  they  call  professional  tramps,  those  that  are 
living  by  going  from  union  to  union. 

18751.  How  do  you  deal  with  them  at  present? — The 
only  means  we  have  of  dealing  with  them  is  that  they 
have  to  break  a few  cwt.  of  stones  before  breakfast. 
We  have  no  magistrate  convenient,  only  an  old  man 
who  is  doing  no  duty.  I think  a labour  colony  would 
be  the  better  place  for  them.  I understand  they  have 
these  in  England,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  get  them  in 
Ireland. 


Mr.  Richard 
-Shortall. 


Mr.  Richard  Short  axl  examined. 


Our  rates  are  much  less  in  the  Urlingford  Union 
than  in  any  union  in  the  County  Kilkenny, 

18752.  Chairman. — And  you  are  afraid  that  if  there 
was  amalgamation  it  would  increase? — I would  like 
to  let  the  old  people  live  there,  for  we  have  a lot  of 
old  men  and  women. 

18753.  Mr.  Muhnaghan. — You  have  not  very  many? 

— Unfortunately  we  have  not,  and  we  have  a fine  house. 

18754.  Only  about  twenty-three  according  to  the  last 
report?— And  we  have  a very  fine  house,  and  what  it 
is  going  to  he  converted  to  I don’t  know. 

18755.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Make  a mill  of  it  and 
grind  com? — We  have' not  the  com  yet. 

18756.  Chairman. — As  regards  amalgamation,  you 
are  not  in  favour  of  it? — No.  I am  m two  unions, 
and  I have  a great  deal  more  to  pay  in  Kilkenny 
Union  than  in  Urlingford. 

18757.  You  live  at  Clomanto? — Clomanto  Castle. 
My  valuation  is  about  £250  in  Kilkenny  Union  and 
only  £48  or  £50  in  Urlingford  Union. 

18758.  You  are  better  pleased  to  deal  with  the  Ur- 
lingford Guardians — the  smaller  rate? — It  is  con- 
venient to  me. 

18759.  What  do  you  attribute  that  smaller  rate  to? 
—I  think  we  live  economically.  We  don’t  go  to  large 
expense,  and  if  the  people  are  amalgamated  from 
Urlingford  into  Kilkenny,  I think  that  the  expense 
will  be  doubled  and  trebled  here  in  this  union.  That 
is  my  opinion,  because  I was  a part  of  my  time  here. 

18760.  As  regards  lunatics,  would  you  prefer  keeping 
any  harmless  lunatics  in  the  workhouse? — I would, 
than  send  them  to  any  other  institution. 

18761.  What  do  you  think  about  the  best  way  of 
rearing  children  that  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
rates?  Would  you  rather  support  them  in  the  work- 
house or  hoard  them  out? — I would  not  like  to  have 
The  Sittinff 


them  boarded  out,  bad  and  all  as  they  are.  I would 
rather  have  them  inside  to  have  someone  look  over 
them  and  keep  them  clean  and  instruct  them.  _ 

18762.  There  would  be  no  question  of  removing  the 
sick? — If  we  were  to  amalgamate  Urlingford  and  Kil- 
kenny and  bring  in  the  old  people,  they  would  not  live 
as  far  as  Freshford. 

18763.  As  regards  the  girls  who  come  in  there  to 
become  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ? — I would  give 
them  a short  knock. 

18764.  What  could  you  do  with  the  poor  creatures? 
— I don’t  know. 

18765.  Some  of  them  are  very  good  even  if  they 
commit  themselves  when  they  fall  and  have  to  leave 
their  homes  ? — That  is  the  misfortune  about  it,  and  it 
is  a pity  to  have  them  go  astray. 

18766.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  them  into 
some  institution? — Where  is  that? 

18767.  There  are  convents  managed  by  Good  Shep- 
herd Nuns  ? — I could  not  answer  you  that  question. 

18768.  Where  you  pay  so  much  per  head  per-  week  i 
— Would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  keep  them  in  the  union  < 

18769.  It  may  be  so.  Would  you  prefer  keeping 
them  on  that  account? — I would  be  for  giving  those 
children  trades. 

18770.  Would  you  send  those  girls  to  an  institution? 
— I would  let  them  go  and  earn  their  bread. 

18771.  What  would  you  do  with  the  children?— I 
would  keep  them. 

18772.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  that  these  people 
might  come  back  with  another  child?— I dont  think 
so.  There  is  one  thing  certain  in  Urlingford— -we  are 
so  far  remote  from  any  accommodation.  We  have  not 
any  railway  accommodation,  and  know  nothing.  A 
we  have  is  plenty  of  water  and  turf  and  coal. 
terminated. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  MAY  6th,  1904. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Carlow. 


Present:— Mr  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  CoEy  Bigger. 


Mr.  Patrick  Hanlon  examined. 


18773.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council.  There  was  no  formal  resolution,  I under- 
stand, from  the  County  Council  on  this  subject? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

18774.  I suppose  you  know  pretty  well  what  the 
feeling  of  the  County  Council  would  be.  You  cannot 
reduce  the  number  of  unions  in  the  county  unless  you 
abolish  it? — No,  we  have  only  one  union  in  the 
county. 

18775.  And  owing  to  that  circumstance  perhaps  the 
County  Council  and  the  Guardians  did  not  think  it 
a very  practical  question  in  Carlow  ?— ' Well,  there  are 
a great  many  matters  in  connection  with  it  that  we 
would  think  practical.  The  opinion  that  I heard  uni- 
versally expressed  was  that  they  did  not  think  they 
could  abolish  the  union  in  this  county.  Others,  of 
course,  might  join  with  this  union  if  they  wished,  but 
I don't  think  that  even  would  be  an  advantage,  because 
the  house  appears  to  be  full,  and  if  another  union 
joined  Carlow  Union  it  would  entail  a good  deal  of 
building. 

18776.  I see  that  the  Carlow  Workhouse  has  be- 
come more  and  more  of  a hospital,  and  less  and  less 
of  what  we  call  a poorhouse.  In  the  infirmary  in  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  there  were  only  63  patients ; now  there 
are  145,  and  the  number  of  children  has  decreased  in 
the  workhouse  very  much,  too  ? — Of  course,  the  children 
were  boarded  out  at  that  time,  too. 

18777.  Not  to  the  same  extent  ? — Not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. All  the  orphans  and  deserted  children  that  can 
be  legally  boarded  out  are  boarded  out  now. 

18778.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  boarding  out 
children? — Strongly  in  favour.  I have  known  some 
of  the  most  useful  members  of  society  to  be  children ' 
that  were  sent  out  of  the  workhouse  and  boarded  out. 

18779.  The  whole  of  the  County  Carlow  is  not  in  the 
Carlow  Union  ? — No  ; there  is  part  in  Baltinglass  and 
part  in  New  Ross.  The  portions  are  not  very  large. 

18780.  What  do  you  think  of  the  question  of  taking 
in  the  parts  that  are  in  Baltinglass  and  New  Ross  into 
your  own  union? — Well,  the  part  that  is  in  Baltin- 
glass  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  bring  the  side 
from  that  neighbourhood. 

18781.  Supposing  the  hospital  was  left  at  Baltin- 
glass,  and  supposing  for  the  people  who  wanted  to  go 
to  the  hospital  nearest  to  them  you  paid  so  much  per 
bead  per  week  while  they  were  in  the  hospital  nearest 
to  them,  in  that  way  there  would  be  no  hardship  to 
the  sick.  They  would  go  exactly  to  the  same  hospital 
that  they  always  were  in,  except  that  you  would  pay 
so  much  per  head  for  them  in  an  outside  hospital  ?— It 
works  fairly  well  as  it  is.  I don’t  know  whether  that 
would  work  better  or  not. 

18782.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  having  the  Poor 
Law  area  coterminous  with  the  administrative  county  ? 
~T  do  not.  For  instance,  we  take  in  a portion  of  the 
yueen’s  County.  Carlow  is  on  the  very  borders  of  the 
vlueen  s County.  We  take  in  Slievemargy,  and  that  is 
quite  convenient  to  onr  workhouse,  and  if  you  acted 
on  the  principle  of  taking  in  the  whole  county,  of 
Cimnt  y°U  give  that  portion  to  the  Queen’s 

18783..  And  they  would  have  the  same  privilege  of 
coming  into  your  hospital,  and  you  would  get  so  much 
per  head  for  all  that  came  in  ? — I think  it  is  compli- 
cating matters.  They  are  more  simple  as  it  is.  I 
flon  t see  that  the  boundaries  interfere  in  any  way  with 
‘“jerking  of  the  system. 

18784.  We  have  received  evidence  in  a great  many 
places  m favour  of  the.  boundaries  being  coterminous 
;?r  f"1  purposes.  You  would  have  the  County  Council 
head  of  everything,  and  all  the  other  Councils  and 
boards  discharge  their  duties  within  the  area  of  the 


administrative  county? — It  would  make  the  financial 
arrangements  more  simple,  I suppose. 

18785.  It  would  also  do  that,  and  it  was  urged  upon, 
us.  I don’t  say  that  we  are  at  all  in  favour  of  it.  but 
it  has  been  put  forward  that  it  would  have  an  advan- 
tage of  that  sort  ? — There  are  no  advantages  that  I can 
see  that  would  be  strong  enough  to  make  me  think 
that  the  boundaries  ought  to  be  altered.  I think  my- 
self that  the  principle  of  amalgamation  is  a good  one 
where  the  numbers  would  be  small  in  unions  that 
would  be  convenient  to  each  other. 

18786.  And  if  the  town  of  Carlow  were  in  the  centre 
of  the  county  instead  of  at  the  extreme  edge,  it  would 
be  better? — Yes,  sir.  I think  amalgamation  would  be 
useful  where  there  are  small  numbers  of  unions  that 
would  be  convenient  to  each  other,  where  the  travelling 
expenses  would  not  be  very  large,  and  where  it  would 
not  entail  a lot  of  additional  buildings  to  take  the  in- 
mates out  of  one  union  and  bring  them  to  another. 
I think  in  Carlow  it  would  not  be  practicable. 

18787._  Are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
also  ? — Yes,  sir.  In  1873  there  were  63  patients  in  the 
infirmary.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  nuns  were 
introduced  into  the  infirmary,  and  it  appeared  to  give 
a great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  establishment,  and  the 
numbers  gradually  increased  ever  since,  until  now  there 
are  145. 

18788.  Those  145  are  all  in  your  registry  as  sick? — 
Yes. 

18789.  How  many  of  them  are  really  sick? — I have 
only  taken  my  numbers  from  Mr  Glover. 

18790.  Who  are  receiving  active  treatment  with  a. 
view  to  their  cure? — I tlnnk,  sir,  Mr.  Glover  can 
answer  that  question.  I have  not  that. 

18791.  I think  you  would  find  that  a great  many  of 
those  sick  people  are  old  people  who  have  the  ailments 
of  old  age  ? — There  are  infirm,  wards  besides  those  ; this 
is  the  hospital  proper. 

18792.  But  some  of  the  people  who  are  in  the  sick 
wards  are  hardly  distinguishable,  if  distinguishable  at 
all,  from  some  of  those  who  are  in  the  infirm  wards  ? — 
That  is  the  doctor’s  affair,  regulating  them  properly. 

18793.  We  don’t  at  all  allege  it  is  any  had  adminis- 
tration or  anything  of  that  sort  on  the  part  of  the 
Guardians  or  their  officers.  We  merely  point  out  that 
the  fact  is  that  the  Guardians  all  over  the  country,  not 
in  Carlow  merely,  but  the  Guardians  all  over  the 
country,  have  been  taking  as  many  into  the  hospitals 
practically  as  the  hospitals  would  hold,  and.  some  of 
those  people  are  not  people  who  would  be  admitted,  for 
instance,  into  a general  hospital  in  any  of  the  large 
cities? — I daresay  that  may  be  true  to  some  extent. 

18794.  As  regards  the  lunatics,  you  would  prefer 
boarding  out  lunatics  to  making  any  additional  build- 
ings ? — Yes,  sir.  The  boarding  out  system  has  worked 
so  very  well  with  children  that  I think  you  could  board 
out  a good  many.  There  might  be  a difficulty  with 
females.  With  harmless  males  I think  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  at  all.  They  could  be  supported  very 
much  cheaper  if  they  were  boarded  out  as  compared 
with  within. 

18795.  Is  there  any  county  except  Kildare  County 
joined  with  you  in  this  asylum? — No,  sir. 

18796.  If  the  Kildare  people  had  a workhouse  to 
spare,  and  if  they  wished  to  take  some  of  your  harm- 
less lunatics  to  such  a workhouse,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  that?— I would.  If  the  principle  we  are 
going  on  is  amalgamation,  if  you  go  on  extending  and 
making  new  establishments,  that  would  be  directly  tliw 
opposite  principle,  and  you  would  increase  expenses. 
First,  of  course,  you  must  have,  as  they  have,  I be- 
lieve, a master  in  Cork,  then  after  a while  they  apply- 


Slay  6,  1904. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Hanlon. 
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....  for  a doctor;  we  would  have  a resident  medical  super- 
May  6,  1MU4.  inteiulent,  and  afterwards  it  will  be  an  assistant  resident 
Mr.  Patrick  medical  superintendent,  and  I expect  a big  stafi  after 
Hanlon.  a while.  It  would  not  be  the  way  to  reduce  expendi- 

ture, I believe. 

18797.  You  are  aware  that  they  do  board  out  lunatics 
in  Scotland  to  some  extent  ? — Yes  ; but  I am  not  aware 
how  it  is  worked.  It  has  been,  I believe,  more  or  less 
of  a tentative  business  up  to  the  present. 

18798.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  further  accommo- 
dation necessary  in  the  union  in  the  way  of  hospitals  ? 
— No,  sir. 

18799.  What  hospitals  have  you  got  in  your  union  ? 
— We  have  got  the  workhouse. 

18800.  You  have  the  County  Infirmary  and  the  Fever 
Hospital  in  Carlow? — The  Tullow  Fever  Hospital  and 
Bagenalstown.  The  numbers  in  those  hospitals  are  not 
very  large. 

18801.  It  is  called  a fever  hospital,  the  Tullow 
building,  but  it  is  not  restricted  to  fever? — No;  I think 
it  is  used  partly  as  a general  hospital. 

18802.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  Guardians  in  adopt- 
ing the  plans  they  have  got?  Is  it  to  be  a general 
hospital  with  no  fever  admitted,  or  is  it  to  be  a fever 
hospital  with  no  general  cases  admitted? — It  is  to  be 
a general  hospital  and  fever  also. 

18803.  Are  your  plans  suitable  for  taking  in  fever 
at  the  same  time,  being  such  a small  hospital? — We 
gave  orders  to  our  architect  to  construct  it  in  such  a 
way. 

18804.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  wards 
there  are? — I do  not. 

Mr.  Glover. — There  is  a separate  fever  wing  at  one 
side,  and  a general  wing  at  the  other. 

18805.  Chairman. — A male  fever  wing  and  a female 
fever  wing? 

Mr.  Glover. — Yes. 

18806.  How  many  wards  at  each  side? 

Mr.  Glover. — I am  not  sure. 

Witness. — I think  quite  hospital  accommodation 
enough. 

18807.  Then  as  regards  Bagenalstown? — That  is  used 
as  a general  hospital,  too. 

18808.  Do  you  contemplate  any  further  improve- 
ments at  Bagenalstown  ? — We  have  not  had  any  request 
to  improve,  and  we  don’t  generally  make  improvements 
until  there  is  some  application  made  to  us. 

18809.  Your  doctor  has  not  made  any  suggestions  in 
the  matter? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Glover. — There  is  a scheme  on  foot  at  present  to 
spend  £500  in  improving  the  drainage  and  providing  a 
water  supply  to  Bagenalstown. 

Witness. — But  there  is  no  change  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hospital. 

18810.  Do  you  appoint  local  committees  to  assist  the 
doctor  there  to  manage  it,  or  is  it  altogether  between 
the  doctor  and  the  Guardians  at  both  Tuilow  and  Bag- 
enalstown ?— Yes,  sir ; I never  knew  a local  committee 
to  be  appointed  except  for  a special  purpose,  such  as 
laying  out  a site  for  the  hospital  and  deciding  upon 
-plans. 

18811.  Have  you  ever  visited  either  of  these  hospitals 
.-yourself? — Yes,  but  very  seldom. 

18812.  Have  you  been  at  Bagenalstown  lately? — I was 
not,  but  I visited  Tullow.  The  house  is  extremely  bad, 
•'in  danger  of  falling. 

18813.  The  doctor  showed  us  where  the  new  hospital 
is  to  be  built.  The  fever  accommodation  at  Bagenals- 
town, you  are  aware,  is  of  a very  limited  if  not  danger- 
ous nature? — I am  not  awjire  of  that.  I have  not 
visited  the  hospital,  and  I am  not  aware  there  were  re- 
presentations made  as  to  the  ward. 

18814.  There  is  one  ward,  a very  small  room,  and 
when  I was  there  they  had  three  cases  of  typhus  and 
had  lost  one  or  two,  and  the  nurses’  room  was  immedi- 
ately over  the  fever  ward,  two  nurses’  bedrooms.  You 
.are  remedying  the  water.  Your  present  condition  there 
as  regards  water  is  very  serious,  and  the  drainage  is 
in  a shocking  condition? — I knew  there  were  com- 
plaints about  the  drainage,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  improve  it. 

18815.  It  is  an  old  house?— It  was  not  built  for  a 
hospital.  To  the  operating  room  you  have  to  go  up 
■most  awful  stairs  to  get  there. 

18816.  It  was  greatly  improved,  however,  of  recent 
■years  ? — I know  there  was  a great  deal  of  money  ex- 
pended on  it  to  improve  it.  The  numbers  in  the  hos- 
pitals are  not  generally  very  large : only  about  ten  in 
Bagenalstown  and  Tullow,  and  only  about  three  in  Car- 
low.  Some  people  were  suggesting  that  Carlow  Fever 
Hospital  might  he  closed,  but  I think  that  would  be  a 
rather  dangerous  thing  where  there  is  a large  popula- 


tion, because  there  have  been  epidemics  of  smalW 
well,  I cannot  call  it  an  epidemic,  but  there  have hZ 
cases,  there  have  been  epidemics  of  cholera  in 

18817.  It  is  a very  fine  building.  Do  you  consieW^ 
a finer  building  than  the  County  Infirmary?— I aL.? 
think  it  is  a larger.  It  looks  a finer  buildine  in 
pearance.  b “ aP' 


. Dr.  Bigger.— You  think  the  Countv  lnfir 
mary  larger  ? — I think  so.  7 intlr- 

18819.  Chairman.— At  present  every  workhouse  con 
tains  a large  number  of  classes  of  people  all  housed  in 
the  same  institution,  sick  and  aged  and  infirm  mothers 
with  infants,  children  from  3 to  15,  lunatics,  idiots 
and  epileptics,  and  a few  who  are  able-bodied.  ’That  is 
a very  small  number.  Now,  lias  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  or  to  any  of  the  Guardians  that  that  system  of 
housing  so  many  different  kinds  of  classes  of  people 
together  is  not  a good  system?  We  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  suggesting  that  different  classes 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  workhouse.  For  instance 
you  yourself  are  in  favour  of  boarding  out  the  lun- 
atics?—On  the  ground  of  economy,  and  I think  they 
are  just  as  kindly  treated.  1 

18820.  Another  class  that  you  have  expressed  an 
opinion  about  just  now  were  the  children.  You  think 
that  where  the  law  permits  the  result  has  been  very 
successful  in  boarding  them  out? — Yes. 

18821.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
the  law  enabling  the  Guardians  to  board  out  all  chil- 
dren, practically  all  children — that  is,  where  the 
parents  are  not  desirable  people  to  have  them?— I 
would,  sir,  very  strongly  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  whether 
there  is  a possibility  of  getting  a law  passed  to  that 
effect  or  not  I don’t  know.  Some  people  say  it  is 
cruelty  to  separate  parents  from  their  children,  but  I 
think,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a cruelty  to  the  children 
to  leave  them  with  them. 

18822.  Being  brought  up  badly  so  that  they  will  turn 
out  paupers  in  their  turn? — Being  trained  to  be 
vagrants. 

18823.  The  difficulty  is  that  if  you  take  away  these 
children  from  their  parents  you  leave  the  parents  fee 
to  go  out  of  the  institution  and  take  up  another  course, 
and  perhaps  an  improper  course  of  life  outside.  That 
would  be  a drawback  ? — A great  drawback.  It  is  very 
hard  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  parents. 

18824.  Would  you  be  in  favour,  without  discussing 
i he  actual  cases  in  the  workhouse  at  present,  but  take 
a few  cases  where  a girl  comes  in  for  the  first  time— 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  sending  such  a girl  to  a 
refuge  or  penitentiary  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  con- 
ducted by  some  religious  management,  the  object  being 
to  exercise  such  good  influence  over  the  girl  as  would 
enable  her  very  soon  to  go  out  and  cease  to  be  a charge, 
enable  her  to  be  put  out  to  a situation  again,  and  that 
her  child  should  be  boarded  out  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  age  of  a couple  of  years,  and  that  the  mother  be 
put  under  terms  of  paying  out  of  her  earnings  in  the 
situation  towards  the  support  of  the  child  ? — I think  it 
would  be  a very  good  thing  to  do.  Of  course  it 
would  be  good  for  the  child,  and  it  might  take  the 
mother  from  her  evil  surroundings  and  make  her  a good 
and  useful  member  of  society. 

18825.  I am  speaking  now  chiefly  about  the  future 
cases.  It  is  rather  difficult  with  what  you  may  call 
an  old  offender,  but  in  all  future  cases? — I think  it 
would  be  a good  thing.  It  would  be  a good  thing  to 
try. 

18826.  Then  you  would  get  out  of  thg  workhouse 
practically  the  mothers  and  that  undesirable  class  of 
illegitimate  children.  As  far  as  your  experience  gees, 
is  not  the  presence  in  the  workhouse  of  such  people 
one  of  the  great  objections  why  that  class  that  you  may 
call  respectable  don’t  go  into  the  workhouse,  owing  to 
the  necessary  association  with  those  people? — I be- 
lieve it  is.  I think  that  the  objection  to  the  work- 
house,  at  least  to  our  workhouse,  has  very  much  died 

18827.  Owing  to  the  nuns  coming  in?— The  nuns 
have  made  it  more  respectable.  , 

18828.  Are  the  nuns  in  charge  of  that  part  ol  tne 
house  where  these  poor  girls  are? — They  are  in  charge 
of  nothing  except  the  hospital. 

18829.  They  are  still  in  charge  of  the  lay  matron 
and  the  wards  people  ? — Yes.  . ,, 

18830.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  very  desiraoie, 
having  regard  to  the  higher  estimation  in  which ■ J" 
hospital  is  held,  to  get  such  a blot  as  that  on  it 
of  the  way? — You  only  speak  of  those  that  come  in 
the  first  time.  Some  others  remain  still  of  the  m 
undesirable  class.  , 

18831.  They  might  also  be  provided  for,  hut  thep 
sent  race.  The  tim«  of  course,  is  very  short,  i 
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men  Would  cease  to  be  a danger  in  about  twenty  years 
t all  events  ? — Perhaps  so.  1 always  saw  that  there 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  every  workhouse  in  deal- 
ing with  them. 

18852.  Do  you  think  that  idea  would,  as  regards  the 
future,  be  a useful  settlement? — I think  it  would  be  a 
good  work  and  money  well  spent  even  if  we  failed. 

“ 18833.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  be  a 
great  economy,  for  now  yuu  have  a girl  coming  in 
with  a child  for  the  first  time,  and  when  she  comes  in 
for  fhe  first  time  practically  she  remains  off  and  on 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  Poor  Law  at  an  expense 
to  the  ratepayers,  and  they  have  from  one  up  to  seven 
■children,  as  we  have  found  in  different  places  where 
we  have  been  going,  and  all  these  become  a charge  on 
ithe  rates ; whereas  if  you  get  them  to  a refuge  where 
they  can  he  well  influenced,  the  hope  would  be  that 
after  the  first  there  would  not  be  any  more,  and  they 
•would  very  soon  themselves  cease  to  be  a burden  by 
setting  occupation  outside  from  the  nuns  or  whatever 
body  was  managing  the  institution  ? — It  would  be  very 
hard  to  tell  how  it  would  work.  These  may  be  girls 
who  would  be  badly  disposed.  In  some  cases  you  may 
•succeed ; in  other  cases  I am  sure  you  would  fail. 

18834.  At  all  events,  they  cannot  be  influenced  for 
.good  under  the  present  workhouse  system? — No,  there 
is  no  attempt. 

18835.  The  poor  creatures  are  simply'  supported  and 
kept  there? — Abandoned  to  their  fate. 

18836.  They  take  their  discharge  with  their  one  or 
two  children,  and  perhaps  come  back  later  on  to  have 
another.  That  is  the  routine.  That  is  very  serious  as 
making  a class  of  hereditary  paupers? — Yes. 

18837.  These  children  come  back  to  the  workhouse, 
and  they  in  turn  come  back  to  the  workhouse  them- 
selves. We  found  in  one  case  as  many  as  four  genera- 
tions in  the  workhouse,  and  frequently  we  found  three, 
so  that  that  shows  pauperism  is  made  to  run  in 
families  owing  to  the  system  ? — I believe  that.  I be- 
lieve as  far  as  possible  the  children  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  workhouse.  After  being  years  in  it  they 
begin  to  look  on  it  as  their  home,  and  get  a real  affec- 
tion for  it,  and  come  back  to  it  again  whenever  they 
get  an  opportunity. 

18838.  And  seeing  so  much  sin  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  get  to  know  when  they  are  a little  older  how 
things  arc,  and  their  moral  sense  of  shame  or  fear  of 
shame  is  tainted  ? — I think  so.  I think  the  atmosphere 
of  the  workhouse  is  extremely  bad  for  children,  par- 
ticularly as  they  are  allowed  to  associate  with  their 
mothers,  and  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  workhouse  with 
their  mothers  they  are  associating  with  them. 

18839.  Now  take  another  class — the  class  of  people 
who  come  in  with  their  children — we  will  say  the 
casual  people.  I don’t  know  whether  Carlow  is  a town 
where  you  would  have  two  or  three  families  that  never 
do  anything  for  themselves,  that  keep  coming  in  and 
out?— We  have  them. 

18840.  Take  that  class  who  never  support  them- 
selves except  for  a little  hit,  and  one  does  not  know 
how  often,  who  have  no  visible  means  of  support,  and 
the  tramps  and  people  who  go  round  the  country.  It 
has  been  suggested  in  England  lately,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Murnaghan  sent  me  a bill  lately  that 
has  been  introduced  by  some  members  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  it  is  proposed  there  that 
there  should  be  a labour  colony  or  institution,  with 
land  attached  and  workshops  attached,  where  such  a 
class  of  people  should  be  sent  under  magistrates’  war- 
rant. that  the  children  should  be  boarded  out  and  the 
parents  themselves,  while  their  children  are  being  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  State,  should  be  retained 
ui  these  institutions  to  prevent  them  still  further  in- 
creasing the  undesirable  population  of  the  country, 
and  make  them  do  the  same  work  for  their  mainten- 
ance. 

18841.  In  Belgium  there  is  such  an  institution  which 
nappens  to  be  self-supporting? — Would  these  be  un- 
manned people  or  married  people  that  you  refer  to? 

18842.  Either? — Can  you  separate  married  people? 

18843.  I believe  it  is  done? — It  is  done  in  the  work- 
nouse,  I know. 

There  would  be  no  further  separation  than 
ihaU-Well,  of  course,  you  could  improve  that.  It 
a (^rec*'  benefit  to  the  nation. 

18845.  The  great  danger  is  that  these  children  keep 
■growing  up  into  the  thriftless,  happy-ge-lucky  way 
~at,  tj16\r  parents  did  ? — The  difficulty  is,  first  you 
must  deal  with  these  children.  Would  those  children 
J?  sent>  ln  the  case  you  speak  of,  to  a school  where 
they  would  be  trained  ? 

18846.  The  idea  was  that  they  should  bo  just  liko 
workhouse  children — be  boarded  out  with  small  farmers 


labouring  class? — Would  you  make  prisoners  of  their  Mr.  Patrick 
parents  ? Hanlon. 

18847.  Certainly,  detained  under  a warrant  That 
is  the  suggestion  we  got  ? — I am  afraid  you  would  not 
get  that  Taw  passed.  I think  it  would  be  a good  law. 

18848.  If  a number  of  men  like  yourself — and  we 
have  had  plenty  of  them  through  the  country — came 
forward  and  said  that  would  be  a good  law,  that  is 
what  moves  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  a law? — -I 
don’t  think  any  parents  have  a right  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  vagrancy.  I think  it  is  a crime,  and  it 
ought  to  be  a crime  in  the  law,  and  they  ought  to 
suffer  for  it;  and  then  the  point  is  how  long  ought 
they  to  be  separated  from  their  children  ? Should  they 
remain  there  until  their  children  grow  up,  or  should 
they  be  separated  from  their  children  altogether? 

18849.  I think  that-  would  be  rather  a detail  if  you 
admit  the  principle? — Some  years  ago  we  decided  we 
would  like  to  have  all  the  children  sent  away  to  some 
school  away  from  their  parents— to  some  central  school 
where  the  children  of  other  unions  would  be  also  sent, 
and  then  the  difficulty  arose  that  the  parents  could  at 
any  time  ask  for  their  discharge  and.  demand  their 
children  back.  We  would  have  to  send  a messenger 
off  post-haste  to  get  the  children  back  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  and  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in  that 
way  ; but,  of  course,  what  you  suggest  would  remedy 
that,  and  I don’t  see  any  other  way  that  it  could  be 
remedied,  to  send  the  parents  of  these  poor  children 
away,  detain  them  there  for  a certain  specified  period, 
and  try  to  take  the  children  from  under  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  their  parents. 

18850.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Two  years  has  been  sug- 
gested us  the  maximum  ? — It  is  scarcely  enough  to  give 
the  poor  children  a chance. 

18851.  Chairman. — Of  course  it  would  be  renewable 
on  a further  application.  The  thing  would  be  carried 
on  as  long  as  it  is  necessary? — My  idea  is  that  it  is  a 
cruelty  to ’the  children  to  leave  them  in  their  hands. 

18852.  It  may  be  a great  benefit  to  the  poor  people 
themselves  to  teach  them  habits  of  industry,  and  I am 
sure  there  would  be  provisions  to  enable  these  people 
to  go  out  on  a temporary  licence  to  see  could  they 
make  their  way  again,  and  if  they  could,  I am  sure 
everybody  would  be  glad  to  see  them  start  their  family 
life  again? — Where  is  it  suggested  that  this  colony 
should  be  started? 

18853.  In  Ireland,  of  course ; some  central  place. 

It  i3  called  a labour  colony,  I don’t  know  why,  because 
colony  is  rather  a misleading  word  to  use.  It  gives 
the  idea  that  it  is  out  of  the  country.  About  tramps, 
that  would  be  the  only  other  class  we  would  have  to 
consider  in  the  workhouse  except  the  sick  and  aged 
and  infirm.  We  have  got  by  this  process  of  exclusion 
all  the  other  classes  out  of  the  workhouse.  What 
would  you  do  as  regards  the  tramps  ? — I would  provide 
them  with.  work. 

18854.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  sending  them  to 
a labour  colony  also? — I would  decidedly.  I think  if 
they  are  allowed  into  the  workhouse  they  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  as  at  present  to  come  and  go  as  they  like. 

I think  they  should  be  made  do  a little  hard  work. 

18855.  That  would  dose  the  workhouse  to  all  classes 
except  the  sick  and  poor  old  people  who  are  next  door 
to  be  sick.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  taint  in  that. 

We  have  received  evidence  in  a great  many  unions 
of  a more  enlarged  giving  of  outdoor  relief  to  these 
people,  so  as.  to  try  and  keep  them  as  much  as 
possible  outside  ?-— You  could  extend  the  boarding-out 
system  to  the  old  where  they  would  prefer  it.  It 
wiluld  not  be  exactly  outdoor  relief,  because  if  you  do 
it  in  the  way  I suggest,  the  money  would  not  go  to  the 
person  directly.  It  would  go  to  the  people  who  sup- 
port and  maintain  them  just  as  it  goes  to  the  nurses 
of  children. 

18856.  As  a practical  man,  would  you  be  afraid  that 
such  an  enlargement  of  boarding  out  to  adult  people 
or  giving  them  weekly  grants  to  pay  for  themselves. 

Would  you  be  afraid  that  that  might  lead  to  a great 
increase  in  the  applications  for  relief,  that  the  people 
would  not  have  the  same  shame  in  asking  for  monej. 
from  a public  Board  as  they  would  for  admission  to 
a public  institution?—!  think  it  would  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  applications.  I think  there  should  be  some 
means  of  preventing  abuse.  I think  there  should  be  a 
regular  inspector  appointed  to  go  round  and  see  each 
and  every  case. 

18857.  You  have  at  present  such  inspectors  in  the 
relieving  officers  ? — Not  sufficient ; it  would  not  do.  I 
think  there  should  be  some  superior  inspector  inde- 
uendent  of  every  one  and  of  the  county  or  union. 

^ 4 N 
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18858.  Who  would  bring  the  cases  before  the  auditor  ? 
— Who  would  visit  them  just  as  the  nurse  children 
are  visited  now? 

18859.  If  you  extend  it  so  much  as  that,  that  is  to 
give  it  to  old  persons  to  lodge  with  their  neighbours  or 
friends.  Another  suggestion  we  got  a couple  of  days 
ago  was  that  some  such  provision  should  be  made  as 
exists  at  present  in  the  Local  Government  Act  about 
expenditure  on  roads.  Where  there  was  a limit  put 
down  that  not  more  than  a certain  amount  should  be 
spent  than  was  in  the  standard  year,  and  anything 
more  than  that  should  be  dealt  with  under  special 
authority,  the  witness  suggested  that  the  present  rate 
of  expenditure,  supposing  an  electoral  division  is  pay- 
ing £1  a week  on  outdoor  relief,  that  that  should  be 
iixed,  as  what  you  might  call  the  standard  payment 
for  that  division,  and  that  then  if  anything  further 
was  paid,  if  you  wish  to  increase  your  payment  to  25s. 
a week,  that  that  5s.  should  fall  not  on  the  union  at 
large,  as  it  does  at  present,  but  on  the  electoral  divi- 
sion which  exceeded  the  standard  amount  ? — That 
would  be  going  back  to  electoral  division  rating. 

18860.  It  would  be  going  back  to  that  extent  that 
the  increase  over  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  would 
become  a divisional  instead  of  a union  charge? — If  you 
endorse  the  principle  of  union  rating  it  is  not  easy  to 
go  back  to  the  principle  of  electoral  rating,  but  I do 
believe  a provision  like  that  would  be  useful. 

18861.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  grants 
more  carefully  gone  into? — I hope  it  would. 

18862.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — Might  it  not  be  that  some 
electoral  divisions  at  the  particular  time  were  not  get- 
ting their  full  share  of  the  money  expended  in  that 
respect,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a hardship  on 
such  electoral  division,  whereas  other  electoral 
divisions  might  be  getting  more  than  their  share  and 
would  be  entitled  to  it  in  future?— Yes,  that  the 
standard  amount  might  not  be  a fair  one,  that  is  the 
difficulty.  It  was  well  known  that  electoral  division 
rating  did  a great  injustice  to  the  towns  in  the  old 
times  when  the  Famine  and  circumstances  and  land- 
lords and  all  combined  drove  the  people  into  the 
towns  ; but  that  injustice  did  not  exist  so  much  at 
the  time  of  the  change  of  the  law. 

18863.  Not  so  much,  but  still  it  did  exist  to  some 
extent.  The  towns  suffered  by  the  electoral  division 
charge. 

Chairman. — Union  rating  for  outdoor  relief  does 
benefit  the  towns.  It  is  not  so  popular  with  the 
country? — Well,  I belong  to  a country  district.  At 
the  same  time  I feel  there  was  a great  injustice  done 
to  the  towns  in  the  old  times  by  electoral  division 
rating. 

18864.  Mr.  Murnagiian. — Some  of  your  friends  in 
Kilkenny  want  us  to  revert  back  to  electoral  division 
rating.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  that? — I was 
certainly  in  favour  of  union  rating  at  one  time, 
but  I say  the  injustice  was  not  so  great  at  all  at  the 
time  the  law  was  changed,  and  a great  many  of  the 
people  that  were  driven  into  the  towns  had  by  degrees 
emigrated,  and  the  numbers  in  the  towns  were  not  very 
much  more  now  than  the  towns  required  for  labour. 

18865.  So  the  inequality  has  disappeared  to  a large 
extent? — Not  so  much,  but  I believe  it  does  exist  to 
some  extent  still ; therefore,  I say  it  would  be  scarcely 
fair  to  go  back  to  the  electoral  division  rating,  but  I 
think  a provision  such  as  you  suggest  would  be  useful. 

18866.  If  you  could  start  on  a fair  basis? — Yes. 

18867.  Cn airman. — You  might  have  an  inquiry  to 
establish  a fair  basis?-— Yes. 

18868.  Mr.  Murnaghan— You  say  you  are  in  fav- 
our of  boarding  out  as  many  male  lunatics  as  possible. 
Where  do  you  see  the  economy  in  that  ? — I think  they 
would  be  boarded  out  for  about  £10  a year,  and  they 
cost  £14  or  £15  in  the  house. 

18869.  Fully  that  ? — W ithout  counting  some  of  the 
establishment  charges,  £17  or  £18  if  you  count  every- 
thing. 

18870.  And  the  same  would  apply  also  to  children? 
— The  children  are  boarded  out  for  very  much  less — I 
think  £6  a year  and  30s.  for  clothes. 

, Mr.  Glover. — £2  in  some  cases  where  they  are 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

.Witness. — -They  are  boarded  out  on  an  average  for 
about  £8,  and  in  the  house  they  cost  £14  or  £15  with- 
out establishment  charges. 

18871.  Mr.  Murnaghan— And  the  same  would 
apply  to  the  aged  and  infirm? — Yes. 

18872.  Dr.  Bigger— How  far  does  the  Union  of 
Carlow  extend?— It  extends  into  Slievemargy,  in  the 
Queen’s  County. 

18873.  How  many  miles  is  that? 


Mr.  Glover. — Ten  miles  from  the  town.  The™  ; 
an  area  of  24,000  acres.  te  15 

Witness. — It  is  sixteen  miles  to  Clone  sal 
18874.  Dr.  Bigger— Is  that  the  furthest  extern  ;r 
the  east  ? — I think  that  is  the  furthest  extent.  10 
Mr.  Glover. — We  go  below  Borris. 


Mr.  Glover.— We  have  rail  direct. 

Witness. — Below  donegal  is  just  as  far. 

18876.  Dr.  Bigger— These  districts  are  lareek 
served  by  the  hospitals  of  Bagenalstown  and  TullowC 
Yes. 


18877.  What  way  do  you  arrange  ; have  they  a rate 
or  is  it  all  out  of  the  Carlow  rate  ? — Union  ratine  ' 

18878.  When  were  Bagenalstown  and  Tullow  openel 
for  the  reception  of  medical  and  surgical  cases!— h 
has  Ebon  a gradual  thing  ; when  opened  at  first  ther 
were  supposed  to  lie  fever  hospitals ; one  merged  into, 
the  other  ; the  patients  were  admitted  gradually  with- 
out any  special  authority  from  the  Board ; the  doctor 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  taking  in  patients  occa- 
sionally, and  it  gradually  became  a general  hospital. 

18879.  Are  they  popular  in  their  district  f—Thev 
are ; it  would  be  a very  unpopular  thing  to  close  one.* 

18880.  You  find  the  people  go  into  them  prettv 
freely  ? — They  do,  and  anxious  to  go  into -them.  * 

18881.  Do  you  think  they  go  into  them  more  freelv 
on  account  of  their  dissociation  with  the  workhouse 
buildings? — I don't  think  so.  In  the  workhouse  hos- 
pital at  Carlow  they  have  145  at  present,  and  there  is 
only  an  average  of  ten  patients  in  Tullow  and  Bag- 
enalstown. 

18882.  But  the  145  include  a lot  of  chronic  cases, 
and  some  of  them  may  come  from  Bagenalstown  and 
Tullow? — That  may  be,  but  the  145  is  a very  large 
number,  and  ten  is  not  a large  number  in  the  other 
places,  so  the  fact  of  being  dissociated  from  the  work- 
house  does  not  appear  to  be  any  inducement ; of  course 
these  hospitals  are  not  large. 

18883.  They  are  more  or  less  acute  hospitals  ?— Well, 
they  are. 

18884.  They  don’t  keep  patients  for  an  indefinite 
time,  the  way  you  would  in  the  workhouse? — We  are 
not  supposed  to  keep  them  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the 
workhouse,  except  when  under  treatment. 

18886.  They  may  be  under  treatment  from  old  age 
and  bed-ridden,  and  causes  of  that  class  that  don’t 
require  active  treatment? — Sometimes  there  were  cases 
kept . in  the  infirmary  that  we  thought  might  have  been 
put  into  the  infirm  ward,  but  perhaps  not  often. 

18886.  After  all,  I think  going  through  the  hospital 
you  will  see  a great  many  cases  that  might  be  in  the 
infirm  wards?- -On  the  other  hand,  going  through  the 
infirm  wards,  you  will  see  many  old  people  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave. 

18887.  You  said  something  about  the  increase  in 
numbers  in  the  infirmary,  during  how  many  years  was 
that? — In  1873  the  cases  in  the  infirmary  were  sixty- 
tliree,  and  last  September  they  were  145. 

18888.  Chairman. — How  many  in  1873  were  aged 
and  infirm  ? — I cannot  tell  you,  but  the  number  in  the 
hospital  proper  and  the  infirmary  was  sixty-three. 

Mr.  Glover. — The  number  Mr.  Hanlon  gives  you  is 
the  average  daily  number. 

18889.  Dr.  Bigger— In  the  body  of  the  house  in 
1873  what  was  the  number? — 267. 

18890.  What  is  it  now  ?— 195. 

1889L  That  decrease  almost  corresponds  with  the 
increase  in  the  infirmary  exactly  ; the  whole  number  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  1873,  but  the  body 
of  the  house  has  decreased  and  the  body  of  the  hospital 
has  increased. 

18892.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  it  is  a transfer 
from  the  aged  and  infirm  wards  to  the  hospital  ?— Not 
at  all ; the  sick  come  in  immediately ; the  people  did 
not  care  to  come  in  to  be  treated  in  the  workhouse  at 
all  in  the  old  times ; there  was  one  very  incompetent 
nurse  in  charge,  and  not  a careful  one,  and  the  people 
did  not  very  often  get  what  was  ordered  for  them,  bnt 
since  the  nuns  came  in  the  people  had  confidence  in 
them, 

18893.  What  staff  had  you  in  1873? 

Mr.  Glover. — There  was  only  one  nurse  in  1873.  At 
first  there  were  three  nuns  appointed ; there  was 
always  one  who  gave  her  services  for  nothing ; too 
permanent  staff  was  increased  to  four,  and  now  a fifth 
nun  gives  her  services  for  nothing. 

18894.  Dr.  Bigger. — I suppose  Bagenalstown  ana 
Tullow  were  not  open  in  1873  for  medical  cases?—! 
could  not  tell  you  ; I think  there  were  cases  brought  in 
frequently  that  were  not  fever. 
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18895-  So  that  the  sick  poor  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  "hospital  treatment  more  now  than  they  did 
•formerly  ?— Perhaps  they  were  not  allowed  in  then. 

18896.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  extended  if  you 
opened  a ward  for  pay  patients? — I think  it  would  be 
a very  good  thing  to  have  a pay  ward  in  every  hos- 
pital ; it  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  establishment  and 
increase  the  emoluments,  and  it  is  a charity  to  some 
■people  that  have  no  one  to  look  after  them  to  have  a 
place  where  they  could  go  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
par  for  it,  and  they  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

‘ 18897-  Does  your  county  infirmary  take  in  cases  at 
all  from  the  Queen’s  County  ? — Sometimes,  I believe. 

18898.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  the  Queen’s 
bounty? — We  were  trying  to  make  an  arrangement.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  has  been  completed  or  not. 

18899.  You  would  like  an  arrangement  with  the 
adjoining  districts  that  in  case  people  went  into  the 
county  infirmary  you  could  get  the  cost  of  maintenance 
from  them?— I think  so. 

18900.  Your  county  infirmary,  of  course,  is  supported 
ly  the  whole  county? — Yes. 

18901.  Not  from  the  Queen’s  County,  of  course ; so 
that  portions  of  the  union  that  are  not  in  the  county 
they  pay  to  the  county  infirmary  ?— They  used  not  to 
pay  anything. 


18902.  I am  alluding  to  portions  of  the  County  Car- 
low  that  are  in  other  unions  ? — Yes ; it  is  a county 
charge. 

18903.  And  at  the  same  time  pay  for  the  support  of 
their  own  union  hospital? — Yes ; of  course  they  have 
the  right  to  send  patients  if  they  wish,  but  they  are 
such  terrible  distances  away,  I don’t  think  they  ever 
do. 

18904.  Chairman. — These  people  pay  for  the  sick  up 
in  parts  of  the  county  that  are  quite  convenient  to  the 
county  infirmary  ; people  in  Idrone  and  over  in  Baltin- 
glass  don't  use  the  infirmary ; which  would  you  be  in 
favour  of,  making  the  support  of  the  sick  all_  over  the 
county  in  whatever  hospital  or  place  they  might  be — 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  that  a county-at-large 
charge ; for  instance,  the  sick  in  the  Carlow  Union  and 
the  two  hospitals  you  have  in  the  union,  and  any  sick 
elsewhere  in  the  whole  county,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  making  that  a county  charge? — How  would  you 
manage  the  Queen’s  County  portion  of  the  union  ? 

18905.  That  they  should  pay  you  the  ascertained 
average  cost  per  head  instead  of  by  the  valuation? — 1 
Whatever  injustice  may  be  done  in  one  way  is 
remedied  in  another,  and  I think  it  would  only 
complicate  accounts. 

18906.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  there  would  be 
no  advantage  in  a change? — I don’t  think  there  would. 


Mr.  Richard  M’Donaid  examined. 


18907.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  Mr.  Hanlon’s 
evidence,  and  we  have  gone  through  the  various  classes 
in  the  workhouse  ; do  you,  generally,  agree  with  the 
opinions  he  has  expressed? — Generally. 

18908.  Are  there  some  matters  in  which  you  are  not 
inclined  to  adopt  his  opinions? — I cannot  say  that  I 
am  with  regard  to  the  boarding  out  and  the  nursing. 

18909.  You  would  prefer  having  those  in  an  institu- 
tion?—Yes.  To  send  out  an  insane  party  to  a family, 
it  would  take  up  a useful  person  to  look  after 

18910.  That  is  rather  a question  of  whether  people 
would  be  likely  to  take  them  as  boarders? — I hardly 
think  they  would  wish  to  take  them,  even  where  people 
have  a relative. 

18911.  You  think  it  would  be  too  great  a responsi- 
bility?— Yes ; they  would  not  be  very  desirable  lodgers. 

18912.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Still  if  it  was  not  com- 
pulsory, but  only  optional,  with  the  Guardians,  would 
you  give  them  power  to  do  so  if  they  thought  well  ? — 
I don’t  think  it  would  work. 

18913.  Chairman. — 'But  you  would  give  it  a chance 
of  working,  and  send  those  others  to  the  institution? — 
Yes;  I don’t  know  that  there  would  be  any  economy 
attached  to  boarding  them  out.  I understand  that  if 
they  were  sent  to  a lunatic  asylum  a capitation  grant 
would  be  extended  to  them. 

18914.  If  they  were  boarded  out,  at  all  events,  you 
think  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  securing  a capita- 
tion grant? — Certainly. 

18915.  Now,  as  regards  the  boarding  out  of  aged  and 
infirm  people,  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Hanlon  in  that? 
—I  did  not  hear  that  portion  of  his  evidence. 

18916.  His  view  was  that  a great  many  of  the  old 
people  could  he  more  cheaply  maintained,  and  more 
comfortably  maintained,  if  they  were  boarded  out 
with  friends  or  relatives  who  would  be  willing  to  take 
them  at  4s. , or  whatever  it  might  be,  per  week  ? — Yes ; 
hut  my  impression  is  that  that  system  is  worked  to 
its  fullest  extent  at  present  tinder  oufc-door  relief. 

18917.  Take  100  people  who  are  in  your  house 
33  aged  and  infirm,  do  you  think  there  are  a great 
many  of  those  who  would  he  willing  to  go  out  if  they 
8»t  4s.,  or  whatever  it  would  be,  a week? — I don’t 
know  what  their  views  are,  but  my  impression  is  that 
PP7  °ld  or  infirm  people  who’  have  friends  remain  with 
their  friends  and  apply  for  out-door  relief,  and  don’t 
seek  admission  to  the  house. 

18918.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  if  they  cannot  get  out- 
'1°or,  reTie£  on  their  application  they  must  come  into 
“*  bouse ; this  would  only  apply  to  those  who  are  in 
■ “Ouse  at  present? — Yes  ; hut  my  view  is,  of  course, 
although  I occupy  an  important  position  up  at  the 
wiardians  for  a short  time,  I am  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  institution.  My 
■ leJ  ’!  “at  all  the  aged  and'  infirm  who  have  friends, 

stead  of  sending  the  old  people  to  the  workhouse, 

IRQ in  o an<*  im,ari*bly  gel:>  out-door  relief. 

-1H919.  So  that  practically  your  Board  of  Guardians 
oes  approve  of  hoarding  out  or  out-door  relief  where 


it  can  be  applied? — Yes ; we  never  refuse  relief  in  any- 
thing at  all  like  a deserving  case,  and  the  whole  ten- 
dency is,  as  far  as  I know,  to  prevent  the  old  and 
infirm  from  entering  the  house  if  possible,  to  leave 
them  with  their  friends,  partly  with  a view  to  economy 
as  well  as  everything  else. 

18920.  Chairman. — In  which  you  agree.  Is  there 
any  other  matter  in  which  you  differ  from  Mr.  Hanlon  ? 
— With  regard  to  the  general  hospitals  of  Tullow  and 
Bagenalstown,  I am  representing  the  Guardians 
appointed  in  my  absence,  so  that  I got  no  mandate, 
but  my  personal  view  is,  it  is  a great  mistake  to  have 
fever  cases  in  the  general  hospital. 

18921.  Unless  you  con  properly  isolate  them  ? — Yes  ; 
and  the  result  and  experience  of  it  is  this,  that  here  in 
Carlow,  with  a fever  hospital  accommodating  this  very 
large  union  and  perhaps"  an  area  of  half  the  union  in 
addition,  we  have  seldom  any  infectious  cases  in  Car- 
low,  while  in  the  other  fever  hospitals  they  are  hardly 
ever  without  infectious  cases,  so  that  it  often  occurred 
to  me  that  the  system  of  mixed  hospitals  really  feed 
themselves. 

18922.  Yofi  have  not  ever  heard  of  an  ordinary  case 
of  illness  contracting  fever  while  in  either  Tullow  or 
Bagenalstown? — Well,  I am  not  aware  of  any. 

18923.  You  would  be  rather  afraid  you  might  hear 
if  you  inquired  closely  ? — I imagine  I would  ; I would 
not  be  surprised  if  I did. 

18924.  Dr.  Bigoer. — Are  they  not  closed  when  there 
are  fever  cases  in  it? — No. 

18925.  I was  told  by  the  medical  officer  that  they 
were  closed  for  general  cases  when  there  was  fever  ; if 
there  was  a proper  provision  for  fever  cases  it  would  be 
better,  so  that  there  would  be  continuity-  of  treatment? 
— Matters  are  working  well  in  this  union ; things  are 
not  quite  satisfactory  ; the  system  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory ; these  mixed  hospitals  might  be  improved. 

18926.  You  are  building  a new  hospital  in  Tullow  ; 
I believe  that  will  be  better  constructed  and  better 
arranged  ? — I don’t  know  the  plans  of  it ; they  were 
accepted  before  I came  to  occupy  a responsible  position. 

10927.  You  may  think  of  improving  Bagenalstown 
hospital  ? — Yes ; £500  are  being  spent  on  it.  Are 
there  any  other  matters  on  which  you  wish  to  hear  me? 

18928.  Chairman. — la  there  any  other  matter  on. 
which  you  would  wish  to  express  an  individual  opinion 
different  from  what  Mr.  Hanlon  has  already  expressed  ? 
— No,  there  is  not.  On  the  question  of  amalgamation, 
we  are  here  at  the  very  corner  of  the  county,  and  if 
Carlow  Union  were  to  be  the  centre  of  the  district  we 
could  take  in  a whole  lot  of  Queen’s  County  and  Kil- 
dare. 

18929.  But  not  as  you  stand? — No. 

18930.  The  Castledermot  district  does  come  very 
close  to  you? — We  sre  within  one  Irish  mile  of  the 
County  Kildare  here ; if  there  was  any  question  pf 
amalgamating  portion  of.  the  Athy  Union  with  any 
other  union  we  could  take  over  a great  portion  of  it 
4N2 


May  fi,  1904. 

Mr.  Patrick 
Hanlon. 


Mr.  Richard 
M’Daualil. 
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Shy  6,  1004.  here  5 we  have  train  accommodation  ; that  portion  of 

Athy  Union  in  Queen’s  County  could  be  taken  in  with 

Mr.  Richard  Slievemargy  ; they  are  both  small  districts. 

M- Donald.  18931.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — If  the  Guardians  in  neigh- 

bouring unions  had  power  to  board  out  their  inmates 
in  the  nearest  institutions  to  themselves  would  not  that 
be  a sort  of  remedy? — To  send  the  sick  and  infirm  to 
the  nearest  hospital. 

18932.  Simply  the  class  known  as  the  a"ed  and 
infirm,  supposing  the  Guardians  had  power  to  board  in 
each  of  the  neighbouring  unions  close  to  themselves,  do 
you  think  that  would  be  a good  provision  instead  of 
having  to  send  them  a long  distance  to  their  own  par- 
ticular workhouse?— I don’t  think  the  question  of 
sending  them  a distance  if  they  are  in  fair  health  is  a 
big  one ; I think  it  is  a small  matter  about  the  send- 
ing of  them. 

18933.  But  being  so  close  to  another  county — only  a 
mile  distant — don’t  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  give 


the  Guardians  power  to  do  such  a thine  ?— If  it  ay  . 
cause  inconvenience.  mu  no. 

18934.  From  a point  of  convenience  and  economy? 

I have  not  considered  that  question, but  mv  own  'nl~ 
sonal  view  is  that  the  boarding  out  of  old  and  in  ft" 
would  not  work— the  old  people  might  be  hard 
manage,  and  might  not  pull  well  with  the  families  who 
would  take  them  over.  "uo 

18935.  Of  course  the  boarding-out  system  would  onlv 
work  where  there  were  people  willing  to  take  ther/ 
and  there  would  be  no  compulsion  in  the  matter  hut 
merely  the  option  to  the  Guardians.  Can  you  see  an? 
danger  in  giving  the  Guardians  power  to  board  out  al 
an  institution  neighbouring  themselves  ?— I aee  nothin^ 
objectionable  in  it.  5 

18936.  Would  you  see  anything  to  commend  itself 
to  you  ?— Not  to  my  mind.  I have  been  thinking  the 
matter  over,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  would  not 
work.  I may  be  wrong,  perhaps  I am. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Hanlon. 


Mr.  Patbick  Hanlon. 


Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  say  another  word 
regarding  the  imbeciles.  I believe  if  it  became  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a separate  establishment  for 
them  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  that  establish- 
ment in  connection  with  a lunatic  asylum. 

18937.  An  extension  of  the  lunatic  asylum? — An 
extension  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  because  the  same  staff 


could  take  over  the  charge  of  them,  and  I think  it 
would  be  very  much  more  economical  than  sending 
them  to  a separate  institution,  and  that  opinion  I 
have  heard  expressed  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Folev 
and  a great,  many  influential  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  Michael  Molloy  examined. 


Mr.  Michael 
Mollo}-. 


18938.  Chateman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Carlow 
Urban  Council? — Yes. 

18939.  You  have  heard  most  of  our  conversation  this 
morning? — Yes. 

18940.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to 
express  your  views  on,  either  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  or  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  said? — 
I may  say  I am  in  favour  of  what  has  been  said  ; at 
all  events  I would  be  very  strong  on  boarding  out 
children,  and  I would  have  the  mothers  sent  away  from 
the  workhouse,  either  to  their  own  homes — that  is  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 

18941.  Do  you  think  in  many  cases  the  mothers 
would  like  to  be  received  into  their  own  homes? — 1 
daresay  there  would  be  a good  many. 

18942.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  shrinking 
that  there  is  in  the  country  from  poor  girls  wlio  do  fall 
m that  way ; do  you  think  they  would  be  welcome 
home  again  ? — I think  in  some  cases  they  would. 

18943.  Do  you  think  the  girl  would  even  be  willing 
to  go  home  and  leave  her  child  to  be  boarded  out  else- 
where, or  would  you  be  rather  disposed  to  think  that 
the  child  would  come  to  be  boarded  out  with  the 
mother  herself?— I am  afraid  that  would  not  be  a good 
arrangement ; I think  the  best  arrangement  would  be 
to  have  the  children  boarded  out  as  the  present  orphan 
children. 

18944.  In  a district  remote  from  the  mother? — Yes. 

18945.  Do  you  think  the  mothers  would  agree  to 
that?— -In  some  cases  perhaps  they  might  not. 

18946.  In  some  cases  they  might  be  glad  of  the 
relief,  but  in  other  cases  where  the  maternal  love  for 
the  child  would  exist  strongly  she  would  not  wish  it 
or  to  have  it  made  the  member  of  another  family.  You 
heard  the  discussion  we  had  about  sending  these  girls 
to  penitentiaries  or  refuges? — Yes ; if  they  were  to 
come  back  a second  time  to  the  workhouse  it  would 
be  a good  idea. 

18947.  Why  not  the  first  time  ; I may  tell  yea  there 
is  the  greatest  disinclination,  and  in  many  c»  ses  an 
absolute  rule  in  some  of  these  penitentiaries,  against 
taking  any  but  the  first  cases  that  fall ; it  is  hopeless 
to  take  a girl  that  has  fallen  twice,  but  after  the  first 
fall,  when  they  are  in  a state  of  regret  and.  penitence, 
then  they  are  in  a hopeful  condition  for  reformation? 
— In  that  case  I would,  be  in  favour  of  having  them 
•sent  to  an  institution  of  that  sort ; of  course  they 
might  be  able  to  look  after  them  and  get  them  sup- 
plied with  a situation. 

18948.  And  then  if  the  girl  got  into  a situation  and 
had  to  pay  for  the  support  of  her  child  she  would  feel 
that  she  was  supporting  the  child — it  was  really  under 
her  influence  so  far? — If  that  system  could  be  adopted 
it  would  be  a very  good  one.  I would  be  in  favour  of 
that 


18949.  As  regards  tramps,  have  you  anything  to  say ; 
you  don’t  see  much  of  them  in  the  towns? — No;  but 
still  we  have  many  of  them. 

18950.  What  class  of  people  have  you  coming  hers 
begging?, — Very  few  at  present. 

18951.  And  those  that  you  have  what  class  would 
they  he.  I don’t  include  musicians? — Most  of  them 
would  be  professional  beggars. 

18952.  Would  some  of  them  be  old  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  who  have  been  here  all  their  lives 
and  who  get  a little  trifle  onec  a week  or  so  from  people 
who  know  them  all  their  lives  ? — Yes  ; there  are  a good 
many  of  them — poor,  old,  decent  people. 

18953.  Then  you  have  the  tramp  or  person  who  walks 
the  roads  and  comes  into  the  shops  perhaps  asking  for 
assistance  ; would  they  go  into  the  shops  ? — They  would 
frequently,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  drink  are 
very  boisterous. 

18954.  That  is  an  undeserving  class? — That  is. 

18955.  Are  there  men  and  women  and  children  in 
that  class? — There  are. 

18956.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  the  step 
suggested,  of  taking  these  people  off  the  roads  and 
streets  altogether  and  putting  the  children  with  small 
farmers  or  people  who  would  bring  them  up  properly? 
— I don’t  think  farmers  would  care  to  have  people  of 

18957.  Take  the  little  children?— Unless  they  get 
them  very  young ; if  they  were  grown  up  they  would 
not  be  desirable  people. 

18958.  If  they  were  old  enough  to  have  got  used  to  a 
had  life  they  would  be  undesirable? — They  would. 

18959.  In  "that  oase  would  you  propose  sending  then: 
to  an  industrial  school? — I did  not  consider  tL- 
matter,  but  I should  say  yes. 

18960.  Would  you  consider  it  a desirable  thing  to 
get  that  whole  class — men,  women,  and  children— on 
the  road? — I think  it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  to 
do  unless  you  had  them  locked  up. 

18961.  Supposing  you  lock  up  the  father  and  mother 
and  take  the  older  children  and  send  them  to  an  Indus' 
trial  school,  and  take  the  younger  children  that  axe  or 
tender  years  and  have  not  learned  any  wicked  ways, 
send  them  to  be  boarded  out  with  a view  of  trying  o 
kill  the  class  or,  at  -least,  transform  the  class  int 
decent  citizens,  and  prevent  the  young  people  grow)“3 
up  as  members  of  the  same  class  ?— It  would  be  a go 
thing,  but  who  would  be  responsible  for  their  ma 
tenance.  , 

18962.  At  present  they  are  preying  on  the  whme 
community — they  are  a very  heavy  charge.  If,  accora  ig 
to  the  suggestions  we  have  got,  you  put  the  ? 

people  into  an  institution  their  labour  would  be 
value  and  would  go  towards  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
the  establishment? — That  might  be,  but,  _as  a i > 
they  are  people  of  very  little  use  for-  anything. 
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18963.  They  are  the  worst  class  of  the  community, 
but  the'  worst  of  it  is  they  are  rather  increasing  1 — I 

thought  they  were  decreasing. 

18964.  Well,  there  are  a great  number  of  children 
still  on  the  road ; the  old  class  of  mendicant  or  beggar 
j8  said  to  be  falling  off  very  much,  but  we  have  had 
evidence  lately  that  there  is  a very  large  increase  in 
this  army  of  sturdy  beggars  owing  to  disbanded  soldiers 
and  others  of  that  sort  joining  them ; have  you 
observed  any  people  that  you  would  suppose  to  be 
soldiers? — Yes  ; I think  they  come  frequently  to  the 


18965.  And  if  they  come  to  the  workhouse  the  pro- 
spect is  that  they  go  elsewhere  and  beg  as  they  go 
along? — Yes,  they  do.  Of  course  as  long  as  they 
are  let  go  about  the  country  as  they  are  you  will 
always  have  them,  the  children  will  be  brought  up  in 
the  same  habits  as  their  parents  ; if  you  can  catch  the 
young  children  and  train  them  right. 

18966.  You  would  be  willing  to  try  that? — Yes ; I 
think  that  would  be  a very  good  idea. 

1896V.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  you  to  say 
about  the  sick? — I think  they  are  pretty  well  provided 
for  in  this  town.  Of  course  I would  like  to  see  hos- 


pitals and  infirmaries  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  old  igo4. 

people.  — • 

18968.  And  cut  off  from  the  workhouse? — Yes.  Mr.  Michael 

18969.  That  would  be  so  if  you  could  keep  all  those  Molloy. 
classes  out  hut  the  sick? — That  is  the  way  I would 
like  to  see  them,  for  a great  many  respectable  people 
don’t  like  to  come  into  the  house  on  account  of  the 
name  it  bears.  We  find  that  once  when  people  come 
in  they  are  not  likely  to  go  out ; they  lose  the  sense  of 
shame. 

18970.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  that  a general  feeling,  do 
you  think? — I think  it  is. 

18S7i.  The  hospital  acts  as  a feeder  for  the  work- 
house  ? — Yes ; it  would  be  well  to  discourage  the  people 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  relieve  them  outside  in 
every  possible  case — out-door  relief. 

18972.  You  would  not  propose  an  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  outdoor  relief?-  Oh,  no. 

18973.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  whether  out-door 
relief  is  pretty  stationary  in  this  union? — I think  it  is 
pretty  steady ; it  increased  a little  a few  years  ago. 

18974.  In  the  union-at-large  changes? — Yes  ; some  of 
the  divisions  went  up  a little  and  some  went  down  a 
little. 


Mr.  Edward  P.  Hughes  examined. 


18975.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Slieve- 
margy  Rural  District  Council? — Yes,  sir. 

18976.  That  is  altogether,  of  course,  in  the  Queen’s 
County  ? — Yes. 

18977.  It  comes  right  up  to  the  river  Barrow?— Yes. 
Regarding  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hanlon,  I entirely 
concur. 

18978.  You  followed  what  he  said? — I followed  what 
he  said  regarding  the  workhouse  system.  I altogether 
agree  with  it.  Of  course  I am  opposed  altogether  to 
amalgamation  as  far  as  the  Carlow  Union  is  concerned. 

18979.  Your  division  would  rather  remain  in  Carlow 
than  go  into  one  of  the  Queen’s  County  unions? — I 
fancy  so. 

18980.  It  has  been  proposed  in  different  counties  that 
the  administrative  county,  that  is  the  area  dealt  with 
by  the  County  Council,  should  also  be  the  area  for 
Poor  Law  purposes,  and  unions  and  rural  districts 
should  practically  coincide,  and  that  a rural  district 
like  your  own  should  be  for  Poor  Law  purposes  in  the 
Queen’s  County  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  unions 
of  another  county ; what  is  your  own  view  about  that? 
—I  think  the  system  as  it  stands  at  present  in  connec- 
tion with  Carlow  for  Poor  Law  purposes  is  working 
very  satisfactorily. 

18981.  Where  do  yon  live  yourself? — I live  in  the 
County  Carlow  myself,  although  I am  rated  in  the 
Queen’s  County. 

18982.  Have  you  to  attend  juries  in  Maryborough? 

18983.  How  do  you  go  to  Maryborough?—!  go  by 
rail  to  Kildare. 

18984.  That  is  a long  journey? — Yes.  I have  one 
point  to  make  regarding  the  county  infirmary  ; I think 
the  people  of  my  district  would  derive  great  advantage 
if  they  had  the  right  of  entry  into  the  county  infirmary 
in  Carlow , provided  there  would  not  be  a rate  levied 
on  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  county  infirmary  at 
Maryborough  ; they  are  a good  deal  nearer  to  Carlow 
than  Maryborough,  and  it  would  be  a great  boon  to 
tbe  people  in  my  district. 

18985.  You  would  like  to  get  off  that  portion  of  the 
county  rate  in  Queen’s  County  that  goes  to  keep  up  the 
Maryborough  infirmary,  and  you  would  be  willing  that 
your  District  Council  should  be  rated  for  the  Carlow 
infirmary? — Provided  they  were  not  rated  for  Mary- 
borough ; it  is  twenty  miles  from  here  to  Maryborough, 
and  it  is  a great  inconvenience  in  cases  of  accidents 
to  have  to  be  driving  them  to  Maryborough. 

18986.  But  they  do  receive  your  urgent  cases  here? 
— I don’t  know  that  they  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

18987.  I mean  as  a matter  of  practice? — I could  not 
give  an  opinion  on  that. 

18988.  I know  a great  many  cases  where  they  do  ; I 
think  they  receive  a lot  of  Tyrone  cases  from  Strabane 
into  the  County  Donegal  infirmary  at  Lifford. 

Mr.  Musnaghan. — They  do  ; but  they  raise  the  same 
objection.  Would  not  that  be  met  if  you  got  tbe 
Queen’s  County  to  pay  for  any  of  your  patients 


received  into  the  Carlow  Union.  If  your  Guardians  ^ Edward  P. 
were  empowered  to  send  to  the  Carlow  infirmary  their  jjUshes* 
patients  instead  of  to  Maryborough  and  pay  for  the 
upkeep  here  would  not  that  meet  the  difficulty,  it  being 
a county  charge — the  County  Council  to  pay  ? — My  dis- 
trict at  the  present  time  is  paying  a rate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Queen’s  County  infirmary. 

Chairman. — I don’t  think  you  quite  follow  Mr.. 

Mumaghan’s  "suggestion ; it  goes  on  your  lines. 

18989.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  is  a point  I tried  to  get', 
out  of  another  witness,  in  regard  to  inmates  that  would,, 
come  to  the  workhouse  of  a neighbouring  county  that 
was  convenient  to  them.  If  your  Board  of  Guardians  - 
had  the  power  to  send  to  Carlow  infirmary  patients  - 
and  had  also  the  power  to  ask  the  County  Council  of- 
your  own  county  to  pay  for  their  upkeep  here,  would 
not  that  get  rid  of  the  disadvantage? 

Chairman. — That  Carlow  infirmary  should  send  a bill 
to  the  Queen’s  County  secretary  at  Maryborough  for  the 
rate  per  head  for  the  amount  of  the  average  cost? — I 
think  that  system  would  work  very  admirably. 

18990.  The  Queen’s  County  would  be  sharing  in  the- 
burdens  of  your  union? — What  I want  is  to  get  the 
advantage  of  the  Carlow  infirmary  provided  we  are  - 
relieved  of  the  Maryborough  one. 

18991.  Chairman. — You  pay  a rate  at  present  for  - 
Maryborough  ; you  have  a sick  man  who  cannot  go  to 
Maryborough,  so  he  comes  into  the  Carlow  infirmary, 
you  don’t  pay  anything  for  the  infirmary,  the  bill' 
would  go  to  Maryborough,  and  Maryborough  would, 
pay  out  of  the  rate  which  Slievemargy  pays  to  the- 
Queen’s  County  infirmary  ? — Of  course  if  you  can  work; 
on  that  system  it  would  be  satisfactory. 

18992.  Mr.  Murnaghan- — You  surely  would  not, 
expect  Carlow  County  to  take  care  of  your  sick  in  their' 
infirmary  without  giving  them  any  return? — Not  at', 
all. 

18993.  By  this  method  you  will  not  have  to  give  any 
more  than  if  they  were  sent  to  the  county  infirmary  of 
your  own  county  ; you  would  get  the  same  benefit  out 
of  the  county  infirmary  rate,  whereas  at  present  you 
get  no  benefit? — I don’t  think  the  ratepayers  of  my 
district  would  be  satisfied  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  Carlow  infirmary. 

18994.  It  would  he  paid  for  out  of  your  rate ; the 
Queen's  County  would  still  make  a little  on  you  per- 
haps, but  still  you  would  get  value? — I don’t  like  that. 

18995.  If  you  had  enough  people  sick  you  would 
make  money  on  the  Queen's  County? — We  have  not 
many  urgent  accidents,  but,  of  course,  they  may  arise 
at  any  time ; if  there  was  an  arrangement  that  would 
work  on  a satisfactory  basis  I think  it  would  be 
desirable. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  is  an  absolutely  simple  way  of 
getting  the  thing  done ; I cannot  see  how  you  cannot 
see  it. 

18996.  Chairman. — You  would  not  have  to  pay  a 
penny  more,  hut  yet  your  people  can  be  treated  in  the 
Carlow  infirmary? — If  that  can  he  worked  out  on  a 
satisfactory  basis  I think  it  would  be  desirable. 
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O’Meara. 


Dr.  W.  H.  O’Meara  examined. 


I am  Surgeon  to  the  Carlow  County  Infirmary,  and  I 
desire  to  bring  forward  just  in  a short  way  the  amount 
of  work  that  is  done  there.  This  is  an  extract  from 
the  annual  report  for  1903-04.  During  the  year  1903 
207  intern  patients  were  treated  in  the  infirmary  and 
1,206  extern  patients  attended  and  received  medicine 
and  advice.  That  is  not  exactly  perfectly  true,  because 
some  of  the  extern  patients  who  received  medicine  and 
advice  came  from  Queen’s  County  and  County  Kildare, 
and  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their  medicine,  but  received 
advice  gratuitously.  Forty-eight  surgical  operations 
of  the  major  character  were  performed  ; these  operations 
were  various  amputations,  appendicitis,  hernia,  laparo- 
tomy ; a very  large  number  of  minor  surgical  dressings 
were  done  daily ; in  the  infirmary  people  attend  not 
only  from  Carlow  but  from  Queen’s  County  and  Kil- 
dare. 

18997.  Chairman. — What  would  the  cost  of  these 
dressings  come  to  in  the  year? — Trivial,  because 
patients  who  are  admitted  from  the  adjoining  districts 
in  the  County  Kildare  and  Queen’s  County  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  their  maintenance. 

18998.  That  is,  personally  pay? — Yes;  the  committee 
of  management  decide. 

18999.  To  what  extent  do  they  pay? — From  5s.  a 
week  to  two  guineas,  according  to  their  means. 

19000.  Have  they  ever  been  asked  to  pay  the  full 
sum  ? — Yes. 

19001.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  take  in  any  of  the 
poor  of  the  adjoining  county? — 'With  the  consent  of 
one  of  the  committee  of  management  they  must  have  a 
recommendation ; the  committee  of  management  de- 
sired, or  I believe  approached,  the  County  Councils  of 
Kildare  and  Queen’s  County  to  contribute  an  annual 
sum  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  infirmary,  and 
. agreed  to  treat  the  patients  from  their  districts.  Our 
bishop,  who  was  present  at  one  of  the  meetings,  agreed 
with  me,  or  I think  suggested,  and  I agreed  with  him, 
suggested  that  we  should  have  a radius  of  six  or  seven 
miles  round,  taking  in  the  little  town  of  Castledermot, 
which  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  people  there,  who 
have  now  to  send  their  accident  cases  to  Kildare. 

19002.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Well,  we  have  been  told 
that  could  not  be  done  under  the  existing  law? — 

I don’t  know  that ; that  was  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  County  Councils  should  contribute  a 
proportionate  sum. 

19003.  Chairman.— ‘You  heard  Mr.  Murnaghan’s  sug- 
gestion just  now  that  in  the  case  of  very  poor  or  desti- 
tute people  who  come  into  that  infirmary  that  payment 
should  be  made  by  the  County  Council  of  Queen’s 
County  towards  your  infirmary,  so  that  in  that  way  the 
district  would  get  value  for  its  taxes? — I think  that 
would  be  an  admirable  suggestion. 

19004.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  is  in  the  North  a 
case  similarly  situated  to  your  own— the  infirmary  of 
one  county  is  almost  on  the  borders  of  another,  and 
a great  many  patients  belonging  to  one  county  go  to 
the  county  infirmary  of  the  other ; the  committee  of 
the  first  county  came  to  the  County  Council  of  the 
other  for  assistance,  but  when  inquired  into  it  was 
found  there  was  some  legal  disability,  and  the  Council 
were  unable,  though  willing,  to  give  some  help? — I was 
not  aware  of  the  legal  disability. 

19005.  Chairman. — So  you  think  it  would  be  a good 
thing  for  us  to  make  recommendations  that  would  result 
in  a change  of  the  law  ? — I think  so ; it  would  be  a 
great  comfort  to  the  poor  of  the  adjoining  districts. 

19006.  There  are  a great  many  cases  in  Ireland  where 
the  county  infirmary  is  almost  on  the  border  line  of  the 
two  counties — Waterford,  for  instance,  is  close  to  the 
County  Kilkenny? — A short  time  ago  a man  was 
thrown  off  a caxt  and  a wheel  passed  over  his  legs,  one 
of  them  had  to  be  amputated  afterwards,  and  this 
occurred  on  the  very  borders  of  Kildare  and  Carlow, 
within  two  and  a-htuf  miles  of  the  town. 

19007.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  sufficient  funds?— 
We  have  been  cut  down  from  £700  to  £600,  and  we 
find  it  barely  sufficient. 

19008.  Why  were  you  cut  down?— The  County 
Council  thought  we  ought  to  work  on  a small  scale. 

19009.  Chairman.— But  you  really  want  the  £700  ?— 
We  do,  badly  ; modem  surgery  cannot  be  properly, 
carried  ’ out  without  expenditure ; we  have  all  the 
modern  appliances,  including  the  X-ray  apparatus. 

19010.  In  Queen’s  County  they  have  £1,200?— They 
are  much  larger;  we  have  only  twenty-two  beds;  I 
think  they  have  over  fifty. 


Chairman.— No ; they  have  only  thirty-five  m 
thereabouts,  with  twelve  outside  for  fever,  which’ 
not  used.  aro 

19011.  Dr  Bloom— Do  you  find  yoorsoU  Bacl 
hampered  ?— Of  course  we  do  ; we  have  to  economise 
much  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  a patient  convalesce 
he  must  go  out. 

19012.  Chairman.— But  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that 
your  practical  assistance  to  the  sick  is  cramned  w 
want  of  funds? — I do.  ™ ^ 

19013.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  are  limited  in  the  takinv 
in  of  cases  sometimes?— We  are  very  rarely  full  - 
generally  have  an  average  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
patients. 

19014.  Are  there  cases  sometimes  that  you  would 
take  in,  but  knowing  you  aro  limited  in  means  you 
cannot  take  in  ? — Certainly  ; hut  I cannot  say  exactly 
that  such  a thing  has  ever  occurred.  J 

19015.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  every  institution  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  establishment  charges  which 
would  not  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  hospital? — Certainly. 

19016.  So  if  you  had  a larger  number  of  patients  in 
you  could  treat  them  at  a lower  cost  per  head  than  at 
present? — I believe  I could,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
strictest  economy  is  observed. 

19017.  But  I mean,  in  proportion  to  the  increase, 
there  would  be  a certain  amount  of  deduction  per  head? 
— That  is  a necessity. 

19018.  If  you  had  only  five  in  of  course  your  cost 
per  head  would  be  higher  than  it  is  on  account  of  the 
establishment  charges,  so  that  the  County  Council 
would  get  good  value  by  increasing? — Yes. 

19019.  Chairman. — They  would  get  more  value  for 
their  grant  if  they  increased  it? — Yes. 

19020.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  is  your  nursing  staff?— 
As  a rule  we  have  two  nurses  and  a probationer.  We 
are  short  a probationer  at  present.  We  have  a staff 
nurse,  assistant  nurse,  and  matron. 

19021.  A probationer  does  not  cost  much — practi- 
cally only  her  keep  ? — Yes ; she  comes  free  for  two 
years. 

19022.  Chairman. — You  don’t  give  her  a certificate? 
— No,  I am  not  able  to  give  one  owing  to  the  number 
of  beds.  Baggot-street  recommends  us  for  probationers. 

19023.  That  would  be  another  advantage  if  you  in- 
creased the  beds  ? — Yes.  The  training  of  the  proba- 
tioner in  a small  hospital  like  this  is  even  superior  to 
the  tr-ining  in  a large  hospital,  because  she  has  to 
do  a lot  of  things  that  she  would  not  have  to  do  in  a 
large  hospital. 

10024.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  yon  get  cases  from  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  county? — We  get  cases  from  down 
below  Borris  and  beyond  Tullow. 

19025.  Mostly  for  operations? — Principally  opera- 
tive and  acute  cases  such  as  pneumonia  and  bronchitis. 

19026.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  question  of  con- 
sumption?—I have  set  apart  a particular  ward  for 
tuberculosis  cases.  I have  only  one,  principally  for 

10027.  Is  that  for  consumption  ?— Yes,  the  tubercu- 
lar cases  generally. 

19028.  But  for  the  county  at  large  what  would  you 
recommend  for  pulmonary  consumption? — I would  re- 
commend a hospital  to  be  established  by  all  means 
if  funds  would  permit. 

19029.  Chairman.— You  think  it  is  a great  danger 
to  the  public  health  to  have  consumption  allowed  to  go 
on  unchecked?— I do,  and  now  that  we  have  succeeded 
so  far  in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  1 think  we 
should  go  further.  There  would  he  a magnificent  sue 
at  Cloughgrennan,  hut  I am  afraid  we  have  not  the 
money  for  it.  It  is  just  on  the  borders  of  the  county. 

19030.  Dr.  Bigger.— A nice  site?— A solendid  site, 
but  I am  afraid  it  is  too  large  a place. 

19031.  Chairman.— ThtfQueen’s  County  people  sam 
there  would  be  a nice  site  on  The  Heath,  and  the  n 
dare  people  were  in  favour  of  a site  on  the  Lurrag 
—We  have  each  our  own  little  place.  . 

Mr.  Hanlon.— It  we  all  joined  together  it  would  W 
better. 

Witness.— I think  we  should  join. 

19032.  Chairman.— Kildare  would  be  a convemen 
Bite?— Our  site,  I think,  is  better. 

19033.  Cloughgrennan  would  be  an  expensive  sie 
—It  has  been  a long  time  vacant. 

19034.  The  adapting  of  it  would  be  a^emmdous 
thing  to  suit  if  for  male  and  female  patients  7 it 
a very  large  house,  but  the  situation  is  so  fine. 
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19035.  It  would  want  so  many  sanitary  annexes  to 
the  different  wards? — You  will  have  to  spend  money 
wherever  you  go. 

19036.  I think  you  have  a dispensary,  have  you  not  ? 
We  have  an  extern  department. 

19037.  Are  you  a dispensary  doctor  ? — I was,  in  Car- 
low,  for  a number  of  years. 

19038.  The  only  thing  I wanted  to  ask  you  was 


6 id 


whether  you  saw  much  phthisis  in  your  practice? — 
Oh,  a great  deal. 

19039.  And  you  think  the  provision  of  a sanatorium 
is  an  urgent  necessity? — Yes,  most  desirable  and  ne- 
cessary, when  you  are  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  people 
are  recovering  now  who  were  treated  in  the  early 
stages.  I was  astounded  to  see  statistics  from  Ger- 
many the  other  day  that  75  per  cent,  were  permanently 
cured. 

19040.  In  first  stage  cases? — Yes. 


Dr.  Francis  P.  Colgan  examined. 


I am  Physician  to  the  Carlow  Fever  Hospital. 

19041.  Chairman. — What  accommodation  have  you 
in  that? — We  have  four  wards,  and  we  can  accommo- 
date up  to  about  thirty ; generally  about  twenty-four. 

19042.  What  has  been  the  largest  number  you  ever 
had  in  the  Fever  Hospital  ? — In  1892  we  had  seventy- 
four,  and  last  year  forty. 

19043.  How  many  different  kinds  of  fever  would  be 
there  at  the  same  time? — Scarlatina,  typhoid,  and 
measles  at  the  same  time,  chiefly  scarlatina — an  out- 
break in  the  workhouse. 

19044.  How  did  you  manage  to  arrange? — We  got 
trained  nurses  in. 

19045.  I mean  about  the  sub-classification  of  the 
diseases? — We  had  them  in  different  wards.  I quite 
agree  with  Dr.  O’Meara  about  the  sanatorium.  I 
think  there  is  more  phthisis  about  Carlow  than  any- 
where else.  I have  seen  a whole  family  swept  away. 

19046.  Dr.  Bigger. — Was  it  infection  from  each 
other? — Yes.  If  the  first  case  was  isolated,  the  pro- 
bability is  we  could  have  saved  the  whole  family.  It 
seems  to  be  very  prevalent  about  Carlow.  I come 
across  a great  many  cases. 

19047.  You  would  not  suggest  the  conversion  of  the 
Fever  Hospital  into  a sanatorium? — You  would  have 
to  provide  another  one.  I think  it  is  too  enclosed. 

19048.  Chairman. — And  too  near  the  smoke  of  the 
railway? — Yes. 

19049.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
people  in  the  first  stage  to  go  a little  distance? — I 
don’t  think  so  ; they  would  be  very  pleased. 

19050.  They  are  glad  to  get  to  Newcastle  and  pay  a 
certain  sum,  often  very  poor  people.  They  will  try 
to  pay  7s.  a week  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  get  them  in. 

19051.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Is  that  the  minimum 
charge? — Yes ; it  used  to  be  5s.,  and  they  raised  it  to 
7s. 

19052.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  would  not  suggest  that  the 
fever  cases  from  Bagenalstown  and  Tullow  should  go 
to  the  Fever  Hospital? — There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  come.  It  would  require  an  ambulance.  It 
would  not  do  to  cart  them  by  train. 


19053.  The  furthest  distance  in  the  union  is  sixteen 
miles?— -Bordering  New  Ross  is  a pretty  good  distance. 

19054.  That  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  but  the 
number  of  cases  coming  from  that  would  be  very 
limited? — Yes.  The  worst  about  fever  cases  is  that 
when  they  have  to  come  a distance  it  is  very  hard  to 
et  them  out  of  their  houses.  They  would  go  more 
reely  to  a place  that  is  nearer. 

19055.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  been  obliged  . to 
use  compulsion  through  the  magistrates  to  bring 
people  into  the  Fever  Hospital? — 1 don't  think  we 
had.  We  frightened  them,  and  that  was  enough.  I 
am  not  a dispensary  doctor,  and  don’t  come  across 
them.  We  would  want  to  have  our  staff  improved  at 
the  hospital. 

19056.  What  is  your  staff  at  present? — A matron, 
a trained  nurse,  and  wardsmaid,  and  when  any  case- 
comes  in  I telegraph  to  Dublin  for  a nurse. 

19057.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  a fair  working  staff?" 
— Yes,  unless  we  had  constant  patients. 

19058.  What  about  your  water  supply? — We  got  in. 
high  pressure,  but  we  have  not  got  hot  water  up  yet. 
They  have  been  promising  it  after  this  Commission.. 
That  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  scarlatina 
cases.  They  have  to  got  baths  frequently.  _ It  is  the 
chief  thing  in  the  convalescent  stage.  If  a little  money 
was  laid  out  on  the  hospital,  it  could  be  made  very 
nice  and  comfortable.  At  present  it  is  in  a very  so- 
so  condition. 

19059.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  find  the  Guardians,  are 
willing  to  do  the  necessary  things? — The  Guardians 
are  very  good.  They  generally  give  me  anything  I ask, 
but  at  'present  they  are  putting  back  things  on  account 
of  this  Commission. 

19060.  How  long  has  that  been? — For  the  last  six 
months. 

19061.  Chairman.— But  you  feel  quite  easy  in  your 
mind  about  getting  these  improvements? — Yes,  they- 
will  give  them  to  me.  They  may  write  a few  letters, 
but  they  generally  give  them  to  me  afterwards. 

19062.  It  is  rather  difficult  sometimes  to  get  a Board 
to  look  after  infectious  hospitals  closely? — Ye6,  be-v. 
cause  some  of  them  don’t  care  to  come. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 


May  6, 1904. 

Dr.  wTh. 
O’Meara. 


Dr.  Francis  P. 
Colgau. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


THIRTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  MAY  17th,  1904. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Wicklow. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman) ; Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Dr.  Norman 
Thompson. 


Dr.  Norman  Thompson,  j.p.,  examined. 


19063.  Chairman. — There  are  three  unions  that  have 
workhouses  in  the  County  Wicklow — Rathdrum,  Shil- 
lelagh, and  Baltinglass? — You  will  look  on  anything 
I say  as  personal. 

19064.  You  don’t  appear,  then,  as  representing  the 
County  Council? — Not  with  any  settled  policy  from 
the  County  Council. 

19065.  They  have  not  given  you  any  mandate  to  re- 
present their  views? — No. 

Mr.  Wynne  (Secretary). — They  expressed  no  views, 
and  they  nominated  two  representatives,  but  the  other 
one  would  not  come  and  withdrew  his  name,  so  I only 
sent  forward  the  one. 

19066.  Chairman. — Now,  would  you  let  us  have 
generally  your  own  views  in  a rough  way  on  the  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation  of  unions  in  this  county?— 
Well,  sir,  my  views  personally  are  that  amalgamation 
of  unions  in*  this  county  is  not  required,  but  I think 
it  would  be  advisable  with  regard  to  the  Shillelagh 
IJnion  that  some  portions  that  once  did  belong  to  Shil- 
lelagh should  he  restored  to  it.  I will  give  reasons 
for  that. 

19067.  Where  were  they  sent  to  from  Shillelagh  ? — 
Part  was  sent  into  the  Enniscorthy  Union. 

19068.  That  is  to  Wexford  County?— Yes,  and  part 
was  sent  into  Carlow,  and  part  was  sent  to  Gorey, 
another  portion  of  Wexford,  and  part,  I believe,  was 
■ sent  into  the  Baltinglass  Union  ; but  you  will  have 
that  certified  to  by  some  people  who  appear  on  behalf 
• of  the  union.  The  electoral  division  of  Moyacomb, 
which  is  only  four  miles  from  Shillelagh,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Enniscorthy  Union,  and  it  is  eleven  miles 
from  Enniscorthy. 

19069.  That  is  the  central  point  ? ---Yes.  The  elec- 
toral division  of  Clonegal  is  four  miles  from  Shille- 
lagh and  sixteen  from  Carlow,  and  it  has  been  put  into 
'Carlow.  The  townland  of  Multybower,  now  in  Gorey 
Union,  is  four  miles  from  Shillelagh  and  nine  from 
■Gorey.  Those  places  I am  familiar  with,  but  the  elec- 
toral divisions  of  Clonmore,  Hacketstown,  and  Har- 
oldstown  I would  like  some  Councillor  from  the  Shil- 
lelagh district  to  speak  to.  I believe  they  are  a greater 
distance  from  Baltinglass,  the  union  in  which  they 
are  now,  than  they  are  from  Shillelagh.  The  reason 
I would  recommend  that  they  should  be  restored  would 
be  the  benefit  to  the  sick  poor  and  the  destitute.  The 
distance  from  the  union  is  very  inconvenient,  and 
the  closer  they  are  to  the  centre  of  the  union  of  course 
the  nearer  they  would  be  to  the  doctor. 

19070.  How  far  is  Clonegal  from  Newtownbarry  ? — 
About  three  miles. 

19071.  There  is  a hospital  there?— I don’t  think 
there  is. 

19072.  Yes,  there  is  ? — It  is  in  the  County  Wexford. 
I don’t  know  that. 

19073.  It  is  in  the  Enniscorthy  Union,  but  it  is  not 
■what  you  call  an  efficient  hospital.  It  is  an  old  coun- 
try hospital? — I suppose  it  is  the  remains  of  a fever 
■hospital.  If  it  was  in  the  County  Wicklow  I would 
he  conversant  with  it,  but  in  the  County  Wexford,  it 
.does  not  come  before  me  in  an  official  capacity: 

19074.  Is  there  anything  as  regards  any  other 
union  ? — No,  sir.  There  is  portion  of  the  County 
Wicklow  in  which  I reside  myself — Rathdown  Union 
— and  I could  not  recommend  that  that  should  be 
added  to  Rathdrum,  although  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  the  County  Wicklow.  I think  it  is  more  efficiently 
managed  by  the  Rathdown  Union,  which  is  in  the 
County  Dublin,  and  I could  not  recommend  any 
change  in  that,  and  I know  that  that  is  the  personal 
opinion  of  all  the  representative  ratepayers  who  come 
from  that  district. 

19075.  And  of  Bray  too? — Bray  too. 


19076.  It  is  only  three  or  four  miles  from  Rath, 
down  f— It  is  less  than  that ; it  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  Loughlinstown.  I would  drive  it  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour. 

19077.  You  think  Bray  is  sufficiently  provided  with 
hospital  accommodation? — I do. 

19078.  It  needs  nothing  further? — It  supplies  all 
the  wants  of  that  district,  and  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  two  patients  have  come  there  from 
Rathdrum  Union  to  Rathdown  who  should  have  been 
sent  to  Rathdrum,  which  is  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
away. 

19079.  Then  you  have  other  hospitals  in  the  County 
Wicklow.  You  have  the  County  Infirmary  and  Fever 
Hospital  here? — Most  efficient,  both  of  them. 

19080.  That  is  in  a transition  stage  at  present? — It 
is  in  this  transition  stage  that  it  is  going  to  be  greatly 
enlarged,  and  the  County  Council  have  given  a large 
grant  annually  for  twenty  years,  subject  to  the  guaran- 
tiee from  some  charitable  people  that  a certain  sum,  a 
large  sum  of  money  it  is  too,  would  be  subscribed, 
and  that  has  been  subscribed,  so  that  it  will  be  very 
much  more  efficient  in  a short  time  than  it  ever  has 
been. 

19081.  Do  many  people  go  to  the  County  Infirmary 
— I don’t  mean  from  the  west  of  the  county,  but  from 
the  south,  from  Arklow  on  one  side  and  Bray  on  the 
other  ? — T can  get  a written  list  of  all  the  patients  for 
you  which  appears  before  us,  and  it  has  been  in  my 
hands  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  on 
several  occasions,  and  I have  looked  at  them.  They 
come  from  all  over  the  county  except  the  west. 

19082.  And  you  are  spending  a good  deal  of  money 
now  with  a view  to  making  it  an  up-to-date  hospital, 
where  operations  of  all  kinds  can  be  performed? — Yes. 

19083.  There  is  a small  hospital  at  Arklow? — That 
is  a fever  hospital. 

19084.  It  is  a good  distance  from  any  hospital?— It 
is  a distance  from  Rathdrum — eight  miles,  I think. 

Mr.  Wynne. — There  is  scarcely  ever  a patient  in  it. 

Witness. — There  are  very  few  patients  in  it.  ‘ 

19085.  Chairman. — Do  the  county  support  that?— 
Yes,  we  give  some  support  to  it. 

19086.  Did  the  county  ever  consider  the  question  of 
making  that  a small  cottage  or  general  hospital?— 
The  County  Council  has  never  had  such  a scheme  be- 
fore them. 

19087.  What  would  your  own  idea  be  considering 
the  population  of  Arklow  and  the  works  carried  on 
there  and  the  large  fishing  population? — That  as  a 
medical  man  I would  say  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
hospital  in  such  a town. 

19088.  Have  you  been  in  the  building  ? — I have  never 
been  in  it.  I am  told  it  is  an  efficient  building. 

19089.  It  is  a good  little  building  if  it  were  done 
up? — So  I am  informed.  _ 

19090.  It  rather  struck  us  when  we  saw  it  that  it 
was  a pity  to  see  such  a hospital  so  well  and  health- 
ily situated  not  doing  much  work?— I think  it  ought, 
but  everybody  does  not  look  on  it  with  the  same  view 
as  a medical  man  would.  T have  a strong  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  be  such  a hospital.  There  is 
another  hospital  at  Newtownmountkennedy  which  has 
been  veiy  useful  in  that  district — a fever  hospital. 

19091.  And  is  it  working? — It  is  working. 

19092.  Is  it  kept  up  by  public  charges?— We  give 
them  £80  a year  from  the  county  and  the  rest  is 
private  subscriptions,  which  they  furnish  every  7ear 
to  the  County  Council.  Formerly  the  Grand  Jury 
used  to  subscribe  an  equal  amount  to  the  amount  tha 
was  subscribed  from  private  donations,  but  that  hos- 
pital is,  of  course,  a long  distance  from  Rathdown, 
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that  is  Loughlinstown,  and  at  one  time  I was  a phy- 
sician to  that  myself.  I was  dispensary  medical  officer 
there,  and  I cannot  say  what  a benefit  that  has  been 
to  the  poor. 

19093.  You  have  got  patients  in  from  Roundwood? 
__Yes  and  Kilcoole  and  Newtownmountkennedy,  and 
it  was”  used  chiefly  for  infectious  cases. 

19094.  You  did  not  restrict  it  to  infectious  cases? — 
It  was  not.  The  very  fact  of  the  hospital  being  there 
was  able  to  remove  centres  of  infection  and  stop  dis- 
ease in  several  cases. 

19095.  Do  you  think  such  a hospital  would  be 
better  confined  to  infectious  cases? — I do,  because  I 
think  a surgical  case  would  be  better  treated  here  at 
the  County  Hospital. 

19096.  Take  the  fact  into  consideration  that  owing 
to  the  operations  of  the  Public  Health  Act  the  amount 
of  infectious  disease  is  very  much  less  than  it  used 
to  be?— Of  course  it  is,  sir,  and  of  a less  virulent  type. 

19097.  We  find  these  hospitals  empty  in  a great 
many  cases  over  the  country.  Did  it  occur  to  you 
whether  a small,  almost  an  ordinary,  cottage  or  iso- 
lated wing  behind  such  a hospital  as  that,  so  as  to 
utilise  the  existing  hospitals  for  general  medical  and 
surgical  cases,  would  not  be  a great  advantage  to  the 
district?— Well,  sir,  I don’t  think  any  general  surgical 
hcspital  ought  to  have  infectious  cases  in  it  at  all. 

19098.  In  it,  no ; but  take  the  case  of  Arklow,  with 
nice  wards  for  medical  and  surgical  cases,  and  they 
have  a nice  bit  of  ground  outside  there.  Suppose  they 
were  to  build  a couple  of  wards  outside,  cut  off,  which 
could  be  attended  by  a special  fever  nurse,  got  by 
telegraph,  if  fever  occurred  ? — I think  it  would  be 
most  beneficial  as  a prophylactic  measure. 

19099.  And  leaving  the  hospital  as  it  exists  open  for 
medical  and  surgical  cases? — I think  that  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  neighbourhood. 

19100.  Any  isolated  place  that  way  that  would  be 
used  as  occasion  arises  is  what  you  suggest? — That 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  neighbourhood. 

19101.  Would  you  say  the  same  about  Newtown- 
mountkennedy Hospital  that  it  might  also  be  used? — 
Well,  it  is  used.  I have  known  it  used  in  every  kind 
of  case  except  surgical  cases.  In  fact,  it  was  for  that 
purpose  it  was  erected  formerly  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. It  existed  since  the  ’40’s. 

19102.  Or  earlier  even  ? — I would  not  speak  to  that. 
I don’t  like  to  give  evidence  about  what  occurred  be- 
fore I was  born. 

19103.  A great  many  of  these  began  about  1827? — 
I know  that  this  existed  in  the  ’40’s. 

19104.  It  was  made  under  the  old  Grand  Jury  laws 
long  before  the  Poor  Law? — It  was  all  started  pri- 
vately. 

19105.  With  a county  grant,  I expect? — A county 
grant  that  existed  for  a long  time. 

19106.  Is  there  anything  else  that  suggests  itself  to 
you  about  hospital  accommodation  in  the  county  or 
about  the  boundaries  of  the  union? — Nothing  occurs 
to  me  except  what  I mentioned  about  Shillelagh. 
Hathdrum  is  a very  large  union,  and  to  add  to  it 
would  increase  the  difficulties. 

19107.  Then  we  might  come  to  another  aspect  of  the 
question,  that  is,  whether  changes  under  the  Poor 
Law,  apart  altogether  from  amalgamation,  could  be 
introduced.  Take  your  own  workhouse  that  you  know 
best  Loughlinstown.  You  have  in  that  workhouse  a 
large  number  of  classes.  You  have  got  sick,  you  have 
got  lunatics,  aged,  and  infirm ; you  have  got  children 
^school,  mothers  with  illegitimate  children,  able- 
bodied,  which  is  a very  small  class  other  than  those 
i have  mentioned,  and  then  you  have  got  the  tramps, 
if  we  go  through  these  separate  classes  we  might  come 
to  some  view  that  would  affect  amalgamation  in  an- 
other way.  As  regards  say  lunatics,  do  you  think  the 
workhouse  is  a proper  place  to  keep  lunatics  in  ? — I 
“a';e  * very  strong  opinion  on  that  question  of  lunacy, 
a?(*-  “ you  like  I will  give  you  my  written  opinion 
about  that,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  treated,  and  what 
°°ght  to  be  done  with  them. 

. ^Ye  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  send  us 

anything  that  would  be  convenient  to  you  to  send  that 
e could  consider  with  your  evidence  later  on,  but  if 
you  let  us  know  now  in  a general  way.  Would  you  be  in 
avour  of  retaining  such  lunatics  in  the  poorhouse? — 
T ™ not  keep  lunatics  in  the  workhouse  at  all. 
4 WP^' A send  them  all  to  the  lunatic  asylum  to  be 
eated  there  in  the  best  possible  way.  I hold  very 
. *?nS  opinions  as  to  the  radical  measures  that  ought 
taken  to  stop  heredity. 

19109.  But  that  is  a step  outside  our  Commission, 
e had  evidence  from  a doctor  which  struck  us  very 


fcicibly  to  the  effect  that  he  considered  a great  many  Mat.  17  I90{ 
of  the  illegitimate  births  in  workhouses  were  with  — 
mothers  having  weak  minds  ? — I would  say  that  the  Dr.  Norm-u 
sire  had  a great  deal  to  say  to  it,  and  I would  stop  Thompson, 
that  by  a simple  operation. 

19110.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — By  separation? — No,  sir, 
emasculation ! I say  it  in  all  seriousness,  because  we 
are  piling  up  an  agony  for  our  grandchildren,  and  it 
is  very  serious  to  see  it  growing  up  that  way  every 
day. 

19111.  Chairman'. — I did  not  for  a moment  think 
you  were  not  serious.  Then  the  next  class  we  might 
consider  would  he  girls  who  come  in  there  to  be 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children.  I don’t  know  whe- 
ther you  happen  to  have  seen  the  evidence  we  have 
received  in  other  places  about  them  ? — I have  not. 

19112.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  might  be 
a good  thing  that  workhouses  should  not  be  open  for 
such  girls  at  all  in  future,  but-  that  the  Guardians 
should,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  workhouses,  send 
them  to  one  of  the  religious  penitentiaries  that  are 
maintained  by  both  of  the  main  religions  in  this  coun- 
try. You  have  these  penitentiaries  carried  on  by 
nuns? — I did  not  know  there  was  such  a thing  exist- 
ing. 

19113.  Oh,  there  are.  There  are  a large  number  in 
Ireland,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  best 
plan  would  be  when  these  poor  girls  have  to  leave  their 
homes,  say  three  or  four  months  before  the  child  is 
born,  that  they  should  be  sent  to  one  of  these  institu- 
tions and  an  endeavour  made  to  reclaim  them  and  give 
them  a fresh  start  in  life,  and  that  the  child  should 
be  boarded  out,  and  that  this  girl,  when  she  gets  a 
situation,  should  pay  for  her  child  and  pay  for  her 
own  maintenance  while  she  was  in  the  institution  so 
as  to  take  the  charge  off  the  rates  from  the  point  of 
economy,  and  then  from  a point  of  humanity  and 
Christian  feeling,  to  give  the  girl  a fresh  start? — I 
think  it  would  be  a very  Christian  act  if  such  a thing 
was  carried  out. 

19114.  That  has  been  put  very  strongly  to  us,  and 
we  have  had  a body  of  evidence  on  the  subject  all  over 
the  country? — It  lias  often  struck  me.  The  only  thing 
is  I know  there  will  be  a rush  from  the  different  re- 
ligious institutions  to  get  hold  of  the  unfortunate  girls 
to  make  the  child  of  their  own  religion. 

19115.  That  could  not  he  done.  The  girl  would  go 
to  whatever  religious  institution  she  belonged  to? — -If 
that  is  so,  there  could  not  be  a better  plan  adopted, 
because,  of  course,  the  stigma  of  being  born  in  the 
union  attaches  itself  to  the  child,  and  it  certainly  does 
the  unfortunate  female  no  good. 

19116.  We  find  in  our  inquiries  that  when  a girl 
comes  to  the  workhouse  and  has  a child  she  goes  out 
after  a bit?— And  comes  in  again  and  has  another 


19117.  They  have  quite  a number  of  children,  these 
poor  girls? — I know  they  have. 

19118.  And  a girl  who  would  go  into  the  workhouse 
to  have  a child  usually  meets  and  lives  all  day  and  all 
night  with  women  who  have  had  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  children,  and  gets  utterly  corrupted  ?— Not  the 
smallest  doubt  about  it. 

19119.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a plan  ? — Of 
course  I would,  and  to  remove  them  from  all  the  bad 
influences  they  would  meet  inside  the  walls  of  that 
place,  and  I think  if  it  was  done,  not  with  a view  to 
economy  at  all,  yet  that  in  future  it  would  economise. 

19120.  That  would  also  destroy  that  class  of  chil- 
dren— the  illegitimate  children?— Well,  I don’t  tTiinlr  it 
would  destroy  them. 

19121.  I mean  it  would  diminish  their  number  to  a 
very  large  amount? — I don’t  know  whether  it  will 
diminish  their  number  or  not,  hut  it  will  prevent  them 
having  the  stigma  attached  to  them. 

19122.  If  you  get  a girl  into  the  institution? — She 
won’t  repeat  the  offence  you  think ; I don’t  think  it 
will  stop  first  births. 

19123.  On  the  contrary,  some  people  are  rather  afraid 
it  might  increase  the  number  of  first  births;  if  a 
child  could  be  better  placed  and  if  a girl  could  have  the 
offence,  as  they  say,  hushed  up,  it  might  lead  to  an  in- 
crease of  first  births,  but  most  of  the  witnesses  we 
have  examined  would  be  willing  to  run  that  risk  to  see 
how  it  would  turn  out?— T think  it  ought  to  be  carried 
out. 

19124.  Then  another  class  we  have  would  be  the 
casual — the  man  who  would  go  in  and  out  ? — The  tramp. 

19125.  Not  so  much  the  tramp,  but  the  man  who 
would  go  in.  and  out  from  a place  like  Kingstown  or 
Blackrock  or  Bray,  who  would  be  out  of  work  for  one 
week  and  get  work  for  another  week,  and  then  they 
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May  17,  1904.  are  casually  in  receipt  of  relief : the  question  is  what 
— — would  be  done  with  them  and  also  with  the  tramp?— 

Dr.  Norman  The  casuals,  I think,  they  should  get  out-door  relief  if 
Thompson.  they  are  of  good  character. 

19126.  Suppose  they  are  people  who  are  really  not 
able  to  make  a good  living  for  themselves,  owing  to 
want  of  thrift,  or  too  great  a thirst,  or  reasons  of  that 
sort ; supposing  a man  when  he  gets  employed  at  a job, 
unloading  a ship  or  anything  else  you  like ; suppose 
he  goes,  and  instead  of  spending  his  money  according 
to  his  necessities,  suppose  lie  drinks  it  all  the  first 
week  ? — That  man  is  suffering  from  a kind  of  lunacy ; 
you  cannot  stop  that  man — he  is  a dipsomaniac. 

19127.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Bill  whioh  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  this 
class  of  inefficient  labourers  who  cannot  support  them- 
selves for  any  considerable  period  of  the  year,  but  have 
to  come  upon  the  public  rates,  it  has  been  suggested 
in  the  Bill  that  they  should  be  put  into  what  is  called  a 
labour  colony — that  is  a large  farm  with  workshops  to 
which  these  men  might  be  sent  to  work? — I think  the 
cost  of  running  a thing  such  as  that  would  be  so  great 
and  the  result  would  be  so  small. 

19128.  I was  going  to  tell  you  they  have  started  such 
a one  in  Belgium  and  there — I don't  say  it  would  be 
the  case  in  this  country — but  in  Belgium  it  is  self- 
supporting  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  in  this  country. 

19129.  I think  that  is  open  to  doubt? — The  cost 
would  be  so  great  and  the  result  so  small,  I would  not 
like  to  recommend  it. 

19130.  You  would  not  recommend  it  for  the  casual 
in  and  out? — I would  not. 

19131.  Take  the  case  of  tramps — that  large  body  of 
men  with  seme  women  and  children — who  are  strolling 
about  the  country,  from  union  to  union,  bringing  up 
their  children  illegitimate  and  without  human  or 
Divine  knowledge,  do  you  think  that  those  parents 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  children  who  are  going 
about  ? — I do  ; I think  it  is  a duty  we  owe  to  the  chil- 
dren ; I don’t  think  any  parental  guardianship  ought 
to  be  recognised  at  all ; I would  take  the  children 
from  them. 

19132.  Would  you  take  the  children  from  some  strong 
and  lusty  parents  and  let  them  go  round  the  world  to 
have  more  children  again,  or  would  you  feel  that  it 
would  be  a proper  thing  that  if  a man  and  woman  were 
such  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  charge  of 
their  children,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a proper 
thing  to  separate  them  and  keep  them  under  restraint 
as  long  as  their  children  were  being  supported  by  the 
State? — I do,  and  I think  the  able-bodied  tramps  ought 
to  be  made  to  do  some  labour. 

19133.  He  would  be  detained  under  a magistrate's 
warrant  while  his  children  were  being  supported? — Of 
course  the  difficulty  of  that  is  that  at  present  these 
tramps  are,  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against,  but  who  is  to  proceed  against  him, 
who  will  take  upon  himself  tire  odium  of  prosecuting 
him? 

19134.  The  penalty  is  very  small? — The  penalty  is 
very  small,  and,  besides,  anybody  that  is  at  all  of  a 
philanthropic  mind  does  not  like  to  be  hard  on  a fellow 
that  may  be  down  on  his  luck. 

19135.  Have  you  seen  many  of  those  men  tramping 
about? — I know  they  are  the  curse  of  the  country,  and 
intimidate  farmers’  wives  and  labourers’  wives  by  de- 
manding money  and  food  from  them — frightening  them. 

19136.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  a great  many  of 
these  are  discharged  soldiers? — They  are  the  class  of 
men  that  naturally  enlist  either  in  the  militia  or  for 
the  short  service,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  the  fact  of 
their  being  soldiers  that  makes  them  tramps,  but  it 
is  their  natural  tendency  in  life. 

19137.  And  if  a man  has  been  serving  for  a number 
of  years  during  the  years  he  would  naturally  learn  a 
trade  or  get  employment,  and  if  he  is  discharged  from 
military  service,  might  he  not,  naturally,  turn  to 
vagrancy? — He  may  if  he  does  not  come  back  to  the 
army  again  and  enlist  in  another  name. 

19138.  So  that  they  get  two  short  services  ? — Yes ; 
they  get  the  smell  of  the  barracks,  and  like  to  come 
back  again  ; they  know  when  they  are  comfortable. 

19139.  And  those  who  don’t  get  the  smell  of  the  bar- 
racks get  the  smell  of  the  workhouse?— Yes. 

19140.  Do  you  think  they  are  a deserving  class  to 
have  at  large  in  the  country  ? — Most  undesirable  ; but 
I don’t  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  have  been  military  men  ; I don’t  think  it  is  the 
fact  of  their  being  military  men  that  makes  them 
tramps.  . 

19141.  But  we  have  a large  idle  and  vagrant  class  at 
present  in  the  country  quite  distinct  from  the  old  beg- 


gars that  used  to  go  round  the  neighbourhood?— TW 
were  characters  that  never  went  outside  their  own 
electoral  division.  wa 

19142.  Those  are  not  disliked  in  the  country  ?— Not 

19143.  Those  are  freely  and  heartily  helped?— Yes 

19144.  But  those  strolling  strangers? — Yes  ; putting 
up  at  the  workhouses  at  night  and  living  in  houses 
given  up  by  the  people,  and  in  my  neighbourhood  there 
are  two  or  three  old  limekilns  where  they  regularly 
assemble  and  cook  their  food  and  eat,  and  terrorise  the 
women  of  the  locality. 

19145.  Do  not  the  police  take  any  notice  of  them  ?— 
The  police  do  take  notice  of  them. 

19146.  When  they  scent  their  dinner?— They  have 
prosecuted  them  on  several  occasions. 

19147.  But  it  does  not  result  in  that-  class  being  put 
a stop  to? — Not  at  all ; they  are  on  the  increase.  Now 
with  regard  to  the  children  in  the  Rathdown  Union’ 
we  board  a large  number  of  the  children  out,  and  since 
the  Local  Government  Act  came  into  force  we  have 
had  a number  of  lady  Guardians  who  are  most  philan- 
thropic, and  give  up  their  mind  to  looking  after  the 
children,  and  have  increased  the  number  that  have  been 
hoarded  out  with  the  most  efficient  result,  and  they 
supervise  them  and  superintend  them  and  examine  and 
look  after  them  every  month. 


19148.  Most  of  these  children  are  illegitimate,  of 
course? — A great  number  are. 

19149.  So  that  one  might  hope  that  they  would  he 
hoarded  out  under  a different  system  if  the  mothers 
were  dealt  with  as  we  have  suggested? — A great  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  taken  when  they  came  to  a 
certain  age  and  are  apprenticed,  and  we  pay  an  appren- 
ticeship fee  for  them,  and  only  in  one  case  has  it  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  one  girl  was  a failure — she  would 
not  do  anything,  and  she  had  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  workhouse. 


19150.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  no  children 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  workhouse,  but  all  ought  to  be 
boarded  out,  or  would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending 
the  Guardians’  power  to  board  out  any  children  who 
were  in  their  charge? — I would  board  out  every  child 
that  was  healthy  and  had  not  to  be  kept  in  the  hospital, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  a child  can  he 
reared  properly  in  a workhouse  where  there  is  a crowd 
of  others. 

19151.  We  have  dealt  with  all  classes  except  two, 
and  the  evidence  is  that  they  may  be  excluded  from 
the  workhouse ; then  you  come  to  the  sick  and  aged 
and  infirm ; now  the  aged  and  infirm  are  the  great 
body  of  the  inmates — in  Rathdown  you  have  257,  and 
141  sick  only? — Tire  aged  and  infirm  are  the  larger 
class. 

19152.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  putting  them  into 
one  institution  for  a county  or  for  several  counties,  or 
any  other  method? — From  my  experience,  with  regard 
to  the  Rathdown  and  Rathdrum  Unions,  I would  not 
make  any  change,  but  I would  make  some  sort  of 
segregation  of  that  class — a sub-division  of  that  class— 
because  there  are  in  that  class  some  that  are  really 
there  out  of  no  fault  of  their  own,  or  of  gentler  birth 
than  some  of  the  others,  and  I would  make  it  discre- 
tionary with  the  master  to  give  them  privileges,  or  to 
make  some  sub-division. 

19153.  What  I want  to  come  to  is  this,  that  you 
have  the  sick  and  the  aged  and  infirm  only  there,  and 
if  you  could  bring  all  the  aged  and  infirm  of  some  areas 
together  you  would  be  able  to  effect  great  economies  in 
administration  and  management ; if  you  left  the  accom- 
modation for  the  sick  practically  undisturbed  in  -most 
unions,  and  if  you  only  left,  we  will  say,  in  the  unions 
the  sick  wards  you  would  then  have  it  actually  a dis- 
trict hospital  ? — You  would  have  it  a district  hospital, 
but  don’t  you  see  that  that  class  of  sick  is  always 
being  added  to  from  the  other  class  of  aged  and  infirm, 
so  that  if  you  had  any  central  place  in  the  County 
Wicklow  where  you  sent  from  all  the  unions  they 
would  constantly  have  to  be  re-transferred  back  again. 

19154.  If  they  had  them  there  it  would  he,  of  course, 
at  the  place  where  there  would  be  the  old  hospital ; sup- 
posing Rathdown  were  a centre  for  aged  and  infirm  at 
Loughlinstown  it  would  have  its  own  hospital,  it  would 
also  take  over  the  sick  and  the  aged  and  infirm  from 
South  Dublin  and  Rathdown,  or  some  portion  that 
might  be  arranged? — You  would  constantly  have  to  be 
re-transferring  them  back  when  they  got  sick  to  the 
original  place  they  came  from.  When  once  they  came 
to  the  sick  classes  they  would  have  to  re-transferred 
back  again  ; they  would  have  to  go  into  the  hospital 
that  would  be  at  their  door,  but  it  would  be  always  a 
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charce  against  the  old  area  unless  you  had  a county 
rate  which  is  not  generally  approved  of.  I don't 
think  it  would  suit. 

19155.  So  if  you  had  not  that  rating  you  would  havt 
these  people  charged  while  infirm  to  the  district  they 
belong  to,  so  much  a head,  and  so  much  a head  while 
sick  if  they  had  to  be  treated  in  the  Rathdown  lies* 

pikd? If  it  would  tend  towards  economy. 

v 19156.  It  would  tend  to  enormous  economy? — One 
staff. 

19157.  Exactly,  you  would  only  have  one  staff  doing 
what  a large  number  of  staffs  do  now? — If  it  had  that 
tendency  I would  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  I think  you 
will  find  there  will  be  great  jealousy  in  carrying  it  out 
between  the  different  unions. 

19158.  Undoubtedly  there  would  be  a conflict  of  local 
interests  and  wishes,  but  economy  would  be  some  con- 
solation to  those  who  did  not  succeed?— It  would  to  the 
general  ratepayers. 

19159.  But  not  to  the  contractor? — No.  With  regard 
to  the  idiots,  they  are,  of  course,  very  much  fewer  than 
the  lunatics,  and  I think  they  might  be  kept  in  the 
unions  and  separated  altogether-. 

19160.  If  you  were  to  get  all  classes  but  the  idiots 
out  of  it — the  idiots  all  over  Ireland  are  not  very 
numerous — we  are  not  an  idiotic  people? — Quite  the 
opposite. 

19161.  They  might  really  be  put  in  a central  institu- 
tion?—They  ought  not  to  be  with  lunatics  at  all ; tlieir 
life  is  the  saddest  in  the  world. 

19162.  The  sane  epileptics? — They  might  always  be 
with  the  others. 

19163.  Four  hundred  in  all  Ireland  supported  out  of 
the  rates  ; they  might  be  provided  for  there  ? — I think 
Lady  Meath  has  suggested  it. 

19164.  Dr.  Bigger  . — Is  there  much  consumption  in 
this  county  ? — Unfortunately,  I suffer  from  it  myself ; 
there  is  a good  deal  of  it. 

19165.  Have  you  any  suggestion  for  the  treatment  of 
it?— I think  consumptive  patients  ought  all  to  be  segre- 
gated, separated.  I don’t  say  that  I would  attempt 
any  scheme  to  tiy  and  cure  the  consumptives  that  come 
into  the  workhouses,  because  they  are  too  far  advanced. 

19166.  But  if  there  was  a place  provided  for  the 
early  cases,  do  you  think  it  would  be  availed  of? — I 
think,  sir,  after  a time  it  would,  because  the  people 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  necessity  for  separat- 
ing these  cases  and  for  the  open-air  treatment,  and 
the  benefit  that  accrues  io  them  from  it.  Of  course  I 
know  that  it  will  be  attended  with  very  great  additional 
expense,  hut  nevertheless  I think  that  if  the  expense 
is  not  too  great  that  some  step  ought  to  be  taken  in 
that  direction  to  reduce  the  number  of  infective  cases 
that  there  are.  I could  show  you  one  house  now 
where  numbers  of  people  have  died  of  tuberculosis  in 
it— two  generations — and  there  is  one  little  child  left. 
The  mother  is  alive,  and  has  re-married,  and  I begged 
of  her  to  bum  the  house  down.  However  the  house 
was  burned  down  without  any  intention,  and  I think 
the  fact  of  that  house  being  burned  down  has  stopped 
the  disease,  because  there  has  been  no  other  case  in 
the  new  house  they  have  gone  into. 

19167.'  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  he  a 
sanatorium  for,  say,  the  County  Wicklow  and  perhaps 
an  adjoining  COunty? — Well,  there  is  a sanatorium  in 
this  county  at  Newcastle,  but,  of  course,  they  come 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  it,  and  the  treatment  there 
is  very  effective  and  very  expensive. 

19168.  And  you  know  from  your  own  knowledge  it 
has  done  a great  deal  of  good  ? — I know  it  has  relieved 
a great  number  of  the  cases  that  are  in  there,  but 
nearly  all  consumptive  cases  in  their  incipient  stage 
will  he  unproved  by  change  of  air  and  good  food  and 
rest  and  open  air  that  they  get  there,  but  a great  num- 
ber of  these  cases  lapse  back  again  when  they  return. 

19169.  But  some  of  them  do  not? — Some  do  not. 

19170.  A fair  proportion  that  have  been  taken  early 
do  not? — They  do  not.  The  cases  that  succumb  are 
the  cases  that  are  physically  weak  beings — yon  might 
bken  them  to  a person  in  a commercial  transaction 
that  has  met  with  a great  financial  crisis  and  cannot 
stand  up  then  against  any  loss.  Their  physical  re- 
sources are  not  able  to  fight  against  the  disease ; in 
fact  their  phagositic  cells  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
kill  the  enemy. 

19171.  And,  of  course,  cases  like  that  cannot  get  the 
lull  benefit  of  the  sanatorium  treatment? — They  can- 
not,,  and  the  cases  that  are  in  hospitals  in  the  union 
dont  get  proper  treatment  either,  and  they  are  danger- 
ous to  other  people  that  are  in  that  place.  It  is  be- 
cauM  they  are  a danger  to  the.  sound  people  that  I 
would  like  to  have  them  removed. 


19172.  So  you  think  after  all  the  additional  expense 
would  not  be  very  great  considering  that  they  are 
kept  at  present  in  their  later  stages  in  the  workhouse 
hospital  and  are  a source  of  danger  in  those  hospitals? 
— That  is  why  I would  not  object  to  some  extra  cost, 
because  I think  the  danger  would  be  got  rid  of. 

19173.  Would  it  not  be  a great  gain  if  you  could 
save  a number  of  lives? — I think  it  would. 

19174.  You  spoke  about,  the  fever  hospital  at  New- 
townmountkennedv.  £80  a year,  you  say,  it  costs? — 
Yes. 

19175.  Is  it  managed  by  the  County  Council?— It  is 
not  managed  by  the  County  Council,  but  the  County 
Council  elect  a committee  who  manage  it,  and  the 
committee  meet  and  elect  their  own  chairman.  It 
formerly  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
minister  and  a few  of  his  own  congregation  and  the 
gentry  of  that  denomination  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  got  a granffrom  the  Grand  Jury  ; 
they  applied,  of  course,  here  to  the  County  Council  to 
continue  that  grant  and  the  County  Council  increased 
the  grant  and  elected  their  own  committee,  which  are 
half  and  half  of  each  denomination,  and  they  manage 
the  place,  and  everything  goes  as  fluently  as  possible. 

19176.  Could  you  tell  me  how  the  committee  is  com- 
posed?— Half  and  half  I think.  I know  that  is  the 
way  it  was  elected  at  first,  and  I think  it  retains  that 
condition  still. 

Mr.  Wynne. — Practically. 

19177.  Dr.  Biggee. — Is  that  a local  committee 
elected  by  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

19178.  Are  there  many  Countv  Councillors  on  the 
committee? — I think  myself  and  Mr.  Simon  Doyle  are 
the  only  two. 

19179.  How  many  are  on  the  committee? — Sixteen. 

19180.  The  rest? — Some  local  gentry  and  the  priests 
and  curates  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  elected 
Guardians  of  the  people. 

19181.  And  it  works  very  well  ? — Oh,  very  well. 

19182.  Do  the  County  Council  manage  the  county 
fever  hospital  and  county  infirmary  ?— -Well,  they  pay 
large  grants  and  elect  the  committee  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Wynne. — Roughly,  about  half  nominated  by  the 
County  Council  and  the  other  half  by  the  subscribers. 

19183.  Dr.  Biggee. — Does  that  work  well? — Oh,  very 
well. 

19184.  Do  you  think  that  is  a better  system  than  if 
it  were  altogether  managed  by  the  County  Council 
themselves? — I do,  and  I will  tell  you  why — I think 
we  get  a lot  of  private  subscriptions  we  would  not  get 
otherwise,  and  we  don’t  subscribe  quite  as  much  out  of 
the  rates. 

19185.  The  county  infirmary  does  a large  amount  of 
hospital  work? — It  is  very  useful.  I am  sure  they 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  inspect  it. 

19186.  Have  you  any  other  fever  hospital  supported 
by  the  county? — I cannot  speak  as  to  the  west  of  the 
county ; I am  not  conversant  with  that,  but  I don’t 
think  there  is  ; there  are  only  the  Arlclow  and  Wicklow 
and  Newtown  fever  hospitals  that  come  before  us  for 
grants  through  the  County  Council,  so  if  there  is  any 
other  fever  hospital  it  does  not  get  a county  grant. 

19187.  How  much  do  you  give  to  the  Arklow  hos- 
pital?— £30  a year. 

Mr.  Wynne. — There  is  scarcely  a patient  in  it;  for 
five  years  we  had  two  patients. 

19188.  Dr.  Biggee. — Do  you  think  if  it  were  a pro- 
per hospital  on  the  lines  spoken  of  by  the  chairman  it 
would  be  availed  of? — I think  it  would  relieve  the 
fever  hospital  in  Bathdrum. 

19189.  But  as  a general  hospital  I am  sure  it  would 
be  used. 

19190.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well-spent  money  ? 
—I  do;  I know  that  there  are  a large  number  of 
people,  of  the  labouring  class,  who  are  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  either  the  Fever  Hospital  or  the  County 
Infirmary  here  in  Wicklow,  who  won’t  go  into  the 
hospital  in  the  union,  because  the  stigma  of  the 
union  attaches  to  them,  therefore,  I think  that  if 
there  was  a hospital  in  Arklow  it  would  be  used 
’argely,  too. 

19191.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  other  hospitals 
separated  from  the  workhouses? — That  I really  have 
not  made  my  mind  up  on. 

19192.  Would  you  like  to  see  wards  set  apart  for 
private  patients? — I think  private  patients  ought  to 
be  taken  ; I don’t  think  they  would  come  to  the  union 
hospitals. 

19193.  Not  unless  the  hospital  was  separated  in 
some  way?— If  it  was  within  the  same  grounds  they 
would  not  come  in  at  all. 

19194.  Chat hh an. — If  you  took  all  those  classes  out 
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Dr.  Norman 
Thompson. 
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May  17  1904  workhouse,  and  left  nothing  but  the  sick,  and 

— ’ have  it  actually  a district  hospital,  do  you  think  there 
Dr.  Norman  would  be  any  objection  to  the  better  classes  going  in 
Thompson  there  as  paying  patients? — I think,  sir,  the  smell 
would  be  the  very  same,  “ You  may  break,  you  may 
shatter  the  vase  as  you  will.” 

19195.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Considering  that  Arklow 
as  the  second  largest  town  in  the  county,  do  you  think 
it  is  getting  a fair  share  in  return  for  the  contribu- 
tion— a fair  share  of  benefits  for  the  sick? — I think  it 
ought  to  get  more;  but  there  is  a hospital  there, 
and  it  is  not  full. 

19196.  There  is  practically  no  hospital? — There  is 
a little  hospital  there;  and* I am  sure  if  numbers  of 
patients  would  come  into  it,  and  they  would  show 
they  were  doing  work,  the  County  Council  would 
grant  a larger  sum  at  once ; they  would  not  hesitate ; 
there  is  the  hospital,  and  for  years  the  patients  don’t 
come  in. 

19197.  At  present,  it  would  be  irregular  to  bring 
medical  and  surgical  cases  into  that  hospital? — It 
would  ; it  is  only  a fever  hospital. 

19198.  As  Arklow  is  a town  of  very  considerable 
population,  don’t  you  think  something  ought  really 
to  be  done  with  it? — I do  ; if  there  was  a general 
hospital  there,  I think  it  would  be  availed  of  largely. 

19199.  It  seems  to  me,  it  has  a very  strong  claim 
for  some  assistance,  to  help  the  sick? — If  there  is  any 
hospital  like  that,  there  ought  to  be  some  wards  in  it 
in  which  the  patients  would  be  made  pay  some  small 
fees,  anyway,  because  the  system  of  medical  outdoor 
relief  is  being  largely  abused  in  this  county;  there 
are  numbers  of  people  who  get  medical  assistance  and 
medical,  out-door  relief  on  red  tickets  that  ought  not 
to  get  it;  that  are  not  destitute  paupers. 

19200.  Chairman. — Nor  even  what  you  would  call 
poor  persons? — No,  sir;  that  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge very  often.  I knew  it  when  I was  a dispensary 
doctor,  and  I know  it  now  as  a Guardian  ; I see  these 
tickets  issued  to  people  who  ought  not  to  net  them. 
So,  if  there  is  any  general  hospital  started  like  that, 
there  ought  to  be  some  scheme  for  pay  wards,  and 
they  ought  not  to  admit  patients  on  the  rates  who  are 
able  to  pay  something  towards  their  own  relief. 

19201.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Quite  so;  and  something 
substantial  that  would  meet  the  outlay? — Something, 
anyway ; I don’t  mean  to  mulct  them  ; that  there 
would,  not  be  any  great  profit  to  the  medical  man 
from  it;  but  to  relieve  the  rates  from  an  imposition 
that  ought  not  to  be  cast  upon  them. 

19202.  Chairman. — You  are  speaking  of  contribu- 
tions in  aid  of  rates? — Yes;  that  farmers,  and  men 
who  have  stock,  and  hold  a certain  amount  of  land, 
ought  not  to  get  free  relief  on  red  tickets  from 
doctors  ; and  I know  numbers  of  cases  where  they  do 
get  it. 

19203.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Why  does  not  the  doctor 
bring  that  under  the  notice  of  the  Guardians? — It  is 
done  over  and  over  again,  and  nothing  is  done ; but 
the  ticket  is  cancelled,  and  the  doctor  then  has  the 
remedy  of  proceeding  against  the  person  who  issues 
the  ticket.  But  let  me  see  the  doctor  that  will  have 
the  pluck  to  do  it. 

19204.  The  doctors  are  not  wanting  in  courage  in 
this  country. 

Chairman.  —You  think  they  fear  to  do  it? — If  they 
did,  a Lot  of  them  would  lose  some  of  their  practice. 


19205.  Mr.  Murnaghan.--1 That  might  «PB|V 
private  practice  the  same  way?— And  so  it  does 

19206.  It  would  bo  the  same  thing,  whether  the 
got  the  tickets  or  did  not  get  them?— Numbers  o'? 
medical  men,  rather  than  make  themselves  unpouukr 
let  the  thing  go  on.  Tint  is  a thin,  that  the  MldiS 
Association  has  brought  before  the  Local  Gove™ 
ment  Board.  a' 

19207.  Chairman.  We  are  not  going  into  that!— 
VVeli,  we  have  got  into  it  m this  indirect  way. 

19208.  A peep  over  the  hedge?— Yes;  but  when 
you  ask  me  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
hospital  in  Arklow,  I say  it  would  be  most  advisable 
but  there  should  be  some  restrictions. 

19209.  In  the  County  Fermanagh  and  Countv 
Antrim  Infirmary,  within  the  last  few  years  nearly 
everybody  who  goes  in  now  pays  something;  the? 
say,  that  if  a child  comes  in  to  be  treated,  at  ah 
events  that  child  eats  something  from  6 d.  to  Is,  a 
week,  and  it  relieves  -the  family  budget  to  that 
extent;  and  they  say,  that  should  he  a minimum- 
but  that,  if  necessary,  it  should  go  up  to  £2  or  £3 
if  a special  nurse  has  to  be  got ; and  these  bodies  are 
very  anxious  that  the  law  should  be  amended  on  our 
recommendation,  so  as  to  enable!  loaal  managing 
bodies  to  recover  such  sums  as  they  in  their 
discretion  think  fit  to  assess? — Well,  sir,  I really 
approve  of  that ; and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  who 
would  go  in  there  themselves  would  be  this,  that  it 
would  relieve  them  from  the  stigma  of  being  destitute 
paupers,  because  they  would  pay  some  small  amount, 
according  to  what  they  were  able. 


19210.  That  has  been  exactly  the  evidence  we  got 
in  Fermanagh,  that  it  is  popular  with  a great  many 
people? — Yes  ; a man  does  not  like  to  be  called  a 
pauper ; an  Irishman  is  a proud  fellow,  and  does  not 
like  the  stigma, 

19211.  He  is  a mixture.  They  would  take  some  of 
that  relief  for  nothing;  but  yet,  if  they  got  the 
opportunity  they  would  like  to  pay? — They  would 
rather  pay.  I know  the  Local  bodies  will  charge  a 
very  small  amount. 


19212.  They  won’t  press  hardly? — Never  will. 

19213.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — I suppose  this  county  is 
so  circumstanced,  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
have  it  self-contained  in  the  matter  of  Boor  Law?— 
You  cannot  get  over  the  liogsback  of  the  mountains. 

19214.  A good  many  witnesses,  in  other  places, 
have  spoken  in  favour  of  having  the  county  boun- 
daries for  Boor  Law  unions? — I would  put  all  that 
portion  of  the  west  into  Carlow  and  Kildare. 

19215.  The  mountain,  of  course,  is  a barrier?— 
Yes ; it  is  terrible  for  jurors  and  County  Councillors, 
and  everybody,  to  come  here  from  that  part;  they 
have  to  go  into  Dublin  and  come  down  here. 

19216.  Chairman. — Whereas,  they  are  convenient 
to  Naas  and  Carlow? — Convenient  to  Naas  and 
Carlow. 

19217.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — If  tlie  Guardians  there 
were  empowered  to  pay  for  their  patients  in  adjoining 
institutions? — Naas  or  Carlow,  1 think  they  would 
snap  at  it,  but  then  they  would  want  to  be  relieved  of 
their  quota  of  contribution  to  the  County  Infirmary 
here,  and  I think  it  would  be  only  eqiiitable  and  right 
that  they  would  be.  Of  course,  that  is  a county  rate 
and  all  over  the  county,  but  that  would  be  easily 
separated. 


Mr.  Owen 
Connor 


Mr.  Owen  Connor,  Baltinglass,  examined. 


19218.  Chairman. — I believe  you  wanted  to  speak  as 
regards  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  part  of  your 
union  with  unions  in  the  County  Kildare  and  County 
Carlow? — Yes,  sir. 

19219.  What  is  your  opinion? — All  our  people,  both 
poor  and  ratepayers  and  Councillors  and  all,  are 
greatly  opposed  to  any  change. 

19220.  Would  you  like  to  leave  the  boundaries  as 
they  are? — Yes,  no  change  whatever.  It  would  be 
very  awkward  for  the  poor  people  living  in  Grainey 
district  I don’t  see  how  most  of  them  could  go  to 
A thy ; it  runs  up  to  Baltinglass. 

19221.  Nearly  as  bad  as  coming  to  Wicklow? — Yes. 
They  have  to  pass  a high  hill  and  go  through  Castle- 
dermot.  I am  sure  it  would  be  sixteen  miles  at  the 
outside  from  Athy.  It  is  eight  miles  from  Castle- 
dermot  to  Athy,  and  I am  sure  it  is  four  or  five  out 


to  the  boundary  of  Wicklow.  I myself  live  in  the 
Ballytore  district,  and  that  is  the  extreme  end  nearest 
to  Athy,  but  it  is  nearest  to  Baltinglass. 

19222.  But  you  all' prefer  Baltinglass? — We  all  pre- 
fer Baltinglass. 

19223.  Has  the  question  of  taxation  any  importance 
in  the  matter  ? — Yes,  of  course,  money  generally  has. 

19224.  Is  it  a lower  rate  in  Baltinglass? — Yes, 

19225.  What  is  the  difference  of  the  rates? — About 
4 d.  in  the  £. 

19226.  Is  that  on  Poor  Law  purposes  or  road  main- 
tenance?— On  both  combined.  We  work  our  roads 
cleaner  than  they  do  in  Athy. 

19227.  As  regards  Poor  Law  puiposes,  you  would 
have  to  pay  less  in  Baltinglass  than  in  Athy  ?— I coin 
not  really  say  that.  I am  taking  the  two  rates  a* 
struck.  . .. 

19228.  Of  course,  the  rates  are  struck  for  DutrM 
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Council  and  for  union  charges? — I don’t  know  how 
the  union  stands.  I think  Baltinglass  is  lower.  Mr. 
jjacrrr  is  here,  and  will  be  able  to  inform  you  on  that. 

Brown  spoke  in  N aas  about  a self-contained 
county.  I don’t  see  how  that  could  be  managed.  If 
you  take  the  Queen’s  County,  it  runs  up  to  the  very 
boundary  of  Athy,  and  Kildare  won’t  compensate 

1 **19229.  Chairman. — Mr.  Brown’s  idea — I may  not  be 
quite  accurate,  but  what  I fancy  his  idea— was  that 
that  portion  of  the  Queen’s  County  that  went  up  close 
to  Athy,  that  they  would  have  power  to  send  in  their 
patients  there,  their  poor  into  the  Athy  Union,  at  so 
much  a head? — It  was  the  paper  I took  for  it,  and 
that  does  not  appear  in  the  paper. 

19230.  I may  be  confusing  it  with  some  other  wit- 
ness. because  we  have  had  that  question  in  a great 
many  places,  and  that  was  the  way  in  which  it  was 
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suggested  the  difficulty  should  be  got  over  ? — There  is 
no  one  in  our  district  wants  to  change.  We  have  a 
very  well  equipped  union,  and  everything  works  very 
satisfactorily. 

19231.  Would  you  rather  he  in  the  County  Wicklow 
than  any  other  county? — I would. 

19232.  Even  though  you  have  to  come  over  here  to 
the  Assizes  1 — We  have  not  to  come  here  to  Assizes  ; 
we  live  in  Kildare  No.  3. 

19233.  But  the  Baltinglass  townspeople  have  to  come 
over  here?— Yes. 

19234.  They  don’t  like  that? — I suppose  not ; it  is 
a very  difficult  country  to  get  through. 

19235.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say? — I don’t 
think  there  is  anything  else  I have  to  say.  My  whole 
business  was  to  oppose  that  amalgamation. 

19236.  Mr.  Dagg  is  with  you? — Yes.  He  travelled 
the  other  end ; I came  through  Dublin. 


EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Dagg,  Clerk  of  the  Baltinglass  Union,  examined. 


19237.  Chairman. — You  have  three  counties  in  your 
union  ? — Yes. 

19238.  And  each  rural  district  wishes  to  remain  in 
the  Baltinglass  Union? — They  do. 

19239.  What  would  you  like  to  say  to  supplement 
the  evidence  that  has  already  been  given? — Except  to 
mention  a fact  or  two.  If  you  look  at  the  map  you 
will  see  that  a radius  of  eight  statute  miles  takes  in. 
all  No.  3 district,  that  they  are  objecting  to  be  changed. 
It  is  nothing  personal  to  me,  and  if  you  take  a radius 
of  eight  miles  from  Athy  Workhouse  it  touches  only 
the  fringe  of  the  district.  Then  the  two  large  electoral 
divisions  which  are  more  adjacent  to  Baltinglass  than 
Ballvtore  are  Carrigeen  and  Grainey,  in  the  County 
Kildare,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  divisions  are 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  Baltinglass.  It  is 
their  fair  and  market  town  and  the  place  they  attend 
worship,  so  naturally  they  are  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  remaining  there.  From  a county  point  of  view  I 
daresay  it  would  be  well  to  have  self-contained  coun- 
ties. I made  out  a statement  with  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren born  in  the  workhouse. 

19240.  Your  point  of  view  was  rather  favourable  to 
the  workhouse.  I would  not  put  it  in  the  shape  of 
being  favourable  to  the  workhouse,  because  I think  the 
boarding-out  system  and  the  system  of  taking  children 
from  their  illegitimate  mothers  and  having  them 
brought  up  would  be  better  ; but  I don’t  think  that  the 
workhouse  training  has  been  altogether  as  bad  as  has 
been  represented  in  some  cases. 

1924L  I am  sure  you  have  cases  of  success  in  after- 
life?—Since  1865  there  were  334  children  born  in  the 
workhouse— 156  boys  and  178  girls — and  probably 
there  was  75  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  births  amongst 
them. 


19242.  Or  probably  more? — At  least  75  per  cent., 
and  of  those  who  have  grown  to  riper  years  we  have 
at  present  in  the  house  one  man,  who  is  nearly  blind, 
and  two  women.  One  has  an  illegitimate  child.  She 
was  a servant  in  Dublin.  It  was  there  she  met  her 
misfortune,  and  she  attributes  it  to  a civil  servant. 
Against  that  I may  mention  we  have  one  of  these 
children  bom  in  the  workhouse  who  is  a nun.  A great 
many  of  them  were  trained  as  servants  and  got  into 
good,  situations.  The  unmarried  mothers  we  have  in 
the  house  are  persons  who  came  in  there,  and  unfor- 
tunately  some  of  them  have  two  or  three  illegitimate 
children ; but  really  my  experience  is  that  a child  who 
1?  reared  m an  orphanage,  some  children  at  all  events, 
are  just  as  likely  to  fall  as  a child  reared  in  the  work- 
nouse.  I have  known  servants  taken  out  of  the  Strad- 
bally  Orphanage 

No?  taking  that  particular  form  of  falling, 
t taking  the  question  of  getting  on  in  life,  have  you 
lif^?lnvrCes  arnonS  those  360  children  of  success  in 
J7  . 011  gave  me  one  of  a nun  ? — The  others  are  ser- 
hmi  8 ^ .^P^tsble  situations.  I have  known  a work- 
use  child  to  become  a practising  barrister. 

^nGT  case? — One  case  at  all  events  in  the 
aDnth  and  * have  known  another  who  became  an 
p ‘~ecar3r-  There  was  a very  great  prejudice  some 
a to  T a8aanst  employing  a girl  who  was  reared  in 
an<*  aIso  aEainst  employing  women  who 
of  ' ie!ltlIfate  ^^ren,  hut  owing  to  the  scarcity 
a 7®n'ants  that  has  had  to  be  got  over.  It  would  be 
drcn  ^ fcheme,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  the  ch.il- 
tainttf)  if nt  t m .the  unmarried  mothers  and  main- 
mai'n7»  bu‘:  , think  the  contribution  towards  their 

tenance  should  be  a very  reasonable  one.  The 


system  at  present  is  that  the  unmarried  mother  re- 
mains in  the  workhouse  until  the  child  is  reared ; pro- 
bably she  may  apply  when  the  child  is  three  years 
old  to  go  out  and  take  a situation.  The  average 
wages  a fanner  will  give  is  £6  a year.  She  cannot 
get  the  child  boarded  at  less  than  2s.  6 d.  a week,  and 
the  result  is  she  has  nothing  to  clothe  herself  with. 
Many  who  make  that  effort  have  to  come  back  until 
the  child  is  six  or  seven  years  of  age  and  able  to  do 
something.  So  if  a child  is  taken  from  an  unmarried 
mother  the  contribution  should  vary  from  Is.  to  Is.  6 d. 
a week.  They  could  not  afford  to  pay  more.  There  is 
one  class  I wish  to  make  a suggestion  about ; it  is  the 
able-bodied  married  couples.  They  are  not  very 
numerous,  certainly. 

19245.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  casual,  in-and-out 
class  ? — Yes.  But  we  sometimes  have  an  able-bodied 
married  couple  from  the  locality.  The  father,  owing 
to  ill-liealth,  has  to  come  into  the  workhouse  and  the 
home  is  broken  up.  That  man  is  penniless  when  he 
comes  in,  and  I think  it  is  very  hard  to  send  him  out 
in  the  same  state,  and  the  result  is  he  remains  in  the 
house  for  a considerable  period.  I have  a typical  case 
in  my  mind  at  present.  A man  who  remained  with  us 
for  two  years — lie  was  a very  handy  man — did  up  the 
infirmary  in  duresco.  He  applied  for  a labourer’s  cot- 
tage that  was  vacant.  The  Guardians  gave  it  to  a 
better  tenant — a man  who  was  servant  to  a country 
gentleman.  His  wife  and  himself  and  six  children 
cost  us  £2  a week  for  two  years— -that  is  £200.  I think 
if  the  Guardians  had  power  to  hire  out  deserving  cases 
like  that,  married  couples  who  were  known  in  the 
locality,  and  let  their  wages  be  put  into  a deferred 
fund  until  it  amounted  to  £4  or  £5.  Then  let  a com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  with  the  workhouse  master,  be 
appointed  to  buy  some  clothing  and  furniture  and 
utensils,  and  give  him  10s.  to  start  in  life,  that  man 
and  his  family  would  cease  to  be  a burden  on  the  rates 
in  a few  weeks  instead  of  two  years. 

19246.  If  a man  were  a deserving  object,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  private  charity  of  the  well-to-do  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baltinglass  would  be  sufficient  to- 
give  him  a fresh  start? — Unfortunately  it  is  not. 
There  have  been  in  my  experience  about  fifteen  cases: 
of  that  class, 

19247.  And  would  no  one  come  forward  to  give  the- 
couple  of  pounds  necessary  to  give  him  a fresh  start? 
— There  would  not.  Solomon  says  “ the  rich  man  has 
many  friends,  hut  .the  poor  man  is  an  eyesore  to  his 
own  relations.” 

19248.  But  even  if  his  own  relations  did  not  do  it, 
you  would  expect  some  of  the  people  to  come  forward  ? 
— It  would  require  a sum  you  would  hardly  expect  the 
people  to  give.  I saw  that  man  before  he  was  put  out 
of  his  house,  and  the  family  bed  consisted  of  a bacon 
box  nailed  together.  He  had  a patched  quilt  on  it. 

19249.  How  did  he  come  down  to  that? — He  was 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  tonsilitis  and  was  thrown 
out  of  work.  I wanted  him  to  get  them  taken  out  like 
myself,  and  he  would  not.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
operation. 

19250.  That  is  the  case  of  a delicate  man,  not  of 
an  able-bodied  ? — He  is  out  for  the  last  year  and  a- 
half,  and  is  self-supporting. 

19251.  As  a rule  private  benevolence  would  come 
forward  in  most  districts  ? — Private  benevolence  is  ex- 
tended mure  towards  the  better  classes.  If  a cow  dies 
with  a small  farmer  a collection  is  made  for  him,  but 
if  anything  happens  a labourer  he  is  left  there. 

19252.  But  the  farmer  for  whom  he  worked?— He 
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was  a general  man  who  used  to  work  with  a shop- 
keeper in  town,  who  had  a farm,  and  sometimes  drove 
his  car. 

1S253.  Would  not  the  shopkeeper  make  out  the  few 
shillings  ? — Very  few  shopkeepers  will  advance  more 
than  10s. 

19254.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Guar- 
dians power  to  start  a man  like  that? — Yes,  a privilege 
not  to  be  repeated.  With  regard  to  the  tramps,  there 
is  a distinction  between  the  Irish  law  and  the  English 
law,  and  it  creates  a difficulty  in  dealing  with  those 
who  are  chronic  tramps ; that  is,  if  you  have  a reliev- 
ing officer  who  will  not  swear  as  is  required  by  the 
section  of  the  Irish  Act  that  the  applicant  left  one- 
union  and  came  to  the  other  with  the  intention  of 
applying  for  relief — that  is  the  vital  clause.  The 
English  system  now  is 

19255.  Of  giving  power  to  detain  in  the  workhouse? 
— And  if  you  had  the  system  of  ticket-of-leave  and 
farm  colony,  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  read  “ In 
Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out”  will  see  how  suc- 
cessfully a farm  colony  has  been  worked. 

19256.  That  was  rather  the  outline  of  the  scheme 
which  has  since  been  adopted? — Yes.  Our  hospitals 
really  are  becoming  somewhat  availed  of  by  the  public 
generally.  We  have  at  present  seven  pay  patients  in 
ours.  Of  course  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  make 
them,  separate  institutions  with  separate  entrances, 
and  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public  in  that  way ; but  I 
find  that  the  objection  to  them  is  dying  out  in  our 
neighbourhood.  We  treated  there  the  brother  of  a 
magistrate  on  my  Board  for  fever.  A clerk  of  Petty 
Sessions  sent  his  son  to  us,  and  respectable  farmers 
come  in,  and  in  cases  where  people  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  full  average  cost  the  Guardians  only  charge  2s.  or 
2s.  6 d.  towards  it. 

19257.  We  have  received  evidence  in  a good  many 
places  that  such  cases  do  now  go  into  the  workhouse 
hospital? — Yes.  There  is  a great  want  certainly  of 
acme  scheme  for  relieving  poor  persons.  There  is  a 


great  difficulty  about  it.  Last  week  we  had  a case  i 
which  there  was  a consultation  fee  for  a doctor  atte  ' 
ing  a midwifery  case  in  the  case  of  a labourer’s  wife' 
That  cottage  is  on  a twelve-acre  farm,  and  if  tkl 
fanner’s  wife  is  sick  he  cannot  afford  to  get  the  db 
pensary  doctor  or  local  midwife— he  depends  on  the 
handy  woman.  I really  think  there  should  be  some! 
thing  done  towards  assisting  those  persons  who  are 
often  in  greater  need  than  the  labourers.  e 

19258.  There  is  a Poor  Law  midwife  there  at  pre- 
sent ? — Yes.  1 


19259.  And  in  cases  in  which  she  does  not  get  a red 
ticket  or  a ticket  for  her  attendance  she  can  go  and 
charge  a fee? — Yes. 

19260.  She  would  be  available  at  a small  fee  for  the 
farmer?— The  usual  fee  they  charge  is  10s.,  and  he  can 
get  a handy  woman  for  5s.,  and  that  is  a considera- 
tion for  him. 

19261.  Then  in  that  case  once  a year  or  every  two 
years  it  would  be  a case  of  the  difference  between  5s. 
and  10s? — Yes. 

19262.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  a re- 
turn that  you  would  like  to  send  us  about  these  chil- 
dren we  would  be  very  glad  to  get  it  from  you,  showing 
the  way  in  which  the  workhouse  children  have  done 
so  well  in  Baltinglass  Union  ? — My  idea  is  that  chil- 
dren  reared  in  the  workhouses  or  orphanages  of  the 
servant  class  generally  are  open  to  greater  temptations 
than  others,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  There  are  greater  risks. 

19263.  Dr.  N.  Thompson. — Before  he  goes,  there  is 
one  question  I tliiuk  you  omitted.  You  asked  him 
about  counties.  Mr.  Dagg  has  spoken  of  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  the  Baltinglass  Union,  that  they 
would  like  the  union  to  remain  there,  but  you  did  not 
ask  him  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  being 
transferred  to  the  County  Carlow? — The  matter  was 
mentioned  at  one  time,  but  did  not  take  any  definite 
shape.  It  was  said  it  would  be  more  convenient  for 
the  jurors  to  attend  in  Naas  than  in  Wicklow. 

Dr.  N.  Thompson. — Aye,  or  in  Carlow. 


Mr.  Denis  J.  Cogan,  m.p.,  examined. 


Mr,  Denis  J. 
Cogan. 


19264.  Chairman.— You  are  connected  with  the 
Rathdrum  Union? — Yes. 

19265.  You  have  been  present  during  our  discussion 
this  morning  ? — I was  not  here  from  the  start. 

19266.  Before  we  go  into  details,  what  is  the  view 
of  the  Rathdrum  Guardians  on  the  question  of  the 
amalgamation  of  unions? — The  view  I gather  is  that 
they  are  strongly  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 

19267.  As  regards  their  own  union?— Their  own 
•union,  of  course,  is  the  largest  union  in  the  county. 

19268.  They  would  take  in  Shillelagh  ?— I don't 
•know  as  to  the  details  of  any  scheme  of  amalgamation. 

19269.  But  they  would  be  in  favour  of  an  amalga- 
mation scheme  that  would  reduce  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration ? — Yes. 

19270.  They  have  not  adopted  any  definite  scheme, 
though  ?-  -No. 

19271.  They  would  leave  that  consideration  to  the 
Commission  ?— They  would  leave  it  very  much  to  their 
representa  ti  ves. 

19272.  What  would  your  view  be  ?— I expressed  my 
view  yesterday  at  a meeting  of  the  Rathdrum  Rural 
District  Council,  that  I think  there  is  room  for  some 
improvement  towards  economy  in  administration  in 
the  county,  and  I also  think  that  it  is  possible  to  ad- 
minister the  county  within  its  own  borders  for  Poor 
Law  purposes. 

19273.  A self-contained  county  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses?— Yes,  but  I don’t  know  whether  I would  be 
permitted  to  go  into  what  I consider  a scheme  to- 
wards that  end  of  my  own,  what  I would  suggest. 

19274.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it? — First  of 
all,  I think  that  the  relief  of  able-bodied  pauperism 
within  the  walls  of  any  institution  should  be  entirely 
abolished.  That  being  so,  we  have  three  buildings  in 
the  county  now  called  workhouses,  but  they  are  really 
not  workhouses  at  all.  I would  convert  two  of  the 
existing  buildings  into  hospitals  or  hospices,  or  what- 
ever term  you  may  apply  to  them,  for  .the  infirm  and 
aged  and  sick.  I am  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the 
outdoor  relief  system.  One  of  the  three  ought  to  be 
converted  into  an  auxiliary  asylum,  a county  asylum 
for  imbeciles  and  harmless  lunatics. 

19275.  At  present  they  go  to  Enniscorbhy  ? — At  pre- 
sent they  remain  in  the  workhouse. 

19276.  But  I mean-  the  lunatics? — They  go  to  the 
Richmond. 


19277.  Mr.  Mtirnaghan. — There  are  still  a large 
number  in  the  workhouses  ? — There  are  a large  number 
of  harmless  lunatics  in  the  workhouses,  and  we  have 
a number  of  harmless  lunatics  in  the  Richmond  Asy- 
lum which  at  present  cost  the  county  about  £40  per 
annum.  I believe  if  we  had  a county  asylum  for 
that  class  of  lunatics  we  should  be  able  to  maintain 
them  at  a very  much  lesser  cost. 

19278.  Chairman.— And  economise  a good  deal 
there?— -Very  considerably. 

19279.  Similar  to  the  one  started  at  Youghal, 
County  Cork? — Quite  so.  I do  think  also  that  the 
capitation  grant  should  be  equalised,  at  least  with 
the  district  asylums. 

19280.  4s.  ? — Yes,  or  equal  to  half  the  cost  at  least 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  patient. 

19281.  Mr.  Mubnaohan. — That  is  to  say,  if  the  in- 
mates were  taken  out  of  the  asylum  and  put  into  an 
auxiliary,  the  same  capitation  grant  should  be  con- 
tinued to  them  ? — Quite  so.  There  are  a number  of 
this  class  of  patients  in  Rathdrum  Poorhouse  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  are  very  badly  placed  there. 
The  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
made  a very  strong  report  about  a year  ago  on  the 
condition  of  these  patients.  I look  upon  their  condi- 
tion at  present  as  very  bad,  no  matter  how  die  Guar- 
dians may  endeavour  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 
The  surroundings  and  the  construction  of  the  building 
itself,  everything  prevents  them  from  being  cared  for 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  cared  for. 
Therefore,  I think  it  is  highly  desirable,  in  fact,  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  we  should  have  in  the  countv 
an  asylum  for  that  purpose.  I would  convert  one  or 
the  existing  buildings,  and  I would  suggest  Shille- 
lagh. for  we 'have  Rathdrum  on  the  east  and  Baltin- 
glass on  the  west,  as  houses  for  the  aged  ana  mur® 
and  sick,  but  at  the  same  time  I think,  seeing  tnat 
there  may  be  a necessity  for  a fever  hospital  at  tn 
south  end  of  the  county,  I would  leave  the  fever  hos- 
pital that  is  attached  to  the  present  workhouse  at 
lei  a eh  intact  as  a fever  hospital  and  administered 
a fever  hospital. 

19282.  The  fever  hospital  is  a fine  building,  in  good 
repair.  Would  it  not  do  as  a general  hospital . 
would  do,  of  course,  for  a general  hospital,  but  wnet 
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the  necessity  would  exist  for  a general  hospital  or  not 
i cannot  say. 

19283.  Would  it  not  be  more  economical  and  just 
as  useful  to  build  a cottage  hospital  that  would,  do 
for  fever,  or  use  a wing  of  that? — Yes,  quite  so.  It 
night  be  well  to  maintain  the  hospital  there  as  a 
general  hospital,  and  take  a portion  of  it  for  fever 
purposes. 

19284.  Chairman. — Otherwise  they  would  have  to 
co  very  long  distances  to  Ratlidrum  ? — Or  to  Baltin- 
Hass  on  the  other  side.  Ratlidrum  Union  itself  is 
well  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  hospitals,  for  it  lias 
die  County  Infirmary  and  the  County  Fever  Hospital 
and  the  other  hospitals  mentioned — Arklow  and  New- 
townmountkennedy.  If  that  object  were  achieved,  I 
would  revert  to  the  system  of  dispensary  committees 
managing  committees  for  each  dispensary  district. 

19285.  Before  you  leave  that,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  much  economy  ? You  would  keep  up  Baltin- 
class  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  Ratlidrum  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  Shillelagh  for  harmless  lunatics.  You 
are  still  keeping  up  the  same  institutions  with  large 
staffs?— I would  appoint  for  each  institution  a resi- 
dent medical  superintendent  or  officer  who  would  act 
as  secretary  to  the  managing  committee.  I think  the 
managing  committee  for  each  of  these  institutions 
ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  County  Council. 

19286.  That  is,  for  the  institution  at  Rathdrum. 
Instead  of  having  Boards  of  Guardians  you  would 
have  it  a managing  committee? — Yes,  appointed  by 
the  County  Council,  composed  of  elected  representa- 
tives. that  is,  Rural  Councillors  and  other  persons  out- 
side ; a certain  limited  number  always,  reserving  to 
the  elected  representatives  a majority  on  the  commit- 
tee. To  that  committee  I would  give*  power  to  appoint 
their  own  medical  officer,  who  should  be  a resident 
medical  officer,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  insti- 
tution itself,  and  he  should  have  the  management  of 
the  institution  in  a similar  way  to  the  resident  medical 
superintendent  of  asylums,  and  he  should  act  as  the 
secretary  to  the  committee  of  management,  and  this 
committee  would  have  the  appointment  of  that  officer 
and  his  assistants  and  nursing  staff. 

19287.  Mr.  Muenagjian. — What  advantage  do  you 
see  in  a committee  appointed  by  the  County  Council 
over  the  present  Board  of  Guardians  ?— I see  it  in  this 
way  that  if  you  split  the  county  into  two  sections 
only,  east  and  west,  if  the  members  were  elected  on 
the  present  system  for  electing  Guardians,  the  Boards 
would  be  so  large  that  they  would  be  too  ponderous. 

19288.  What  is  the  need  of  any  change  of  area? 
Could  not  the  area  continue  the  same  as  at  present  ? — 
Of  course,  you  will  have  to  alter  the  area.  If  you  con- 
vert Shillelagh  Workliouse  into  a lunatic  asylum,  you 
would  do  away  at  once  with  the  present  Board  of 
Guardians — that  is  the  Guardians  for  Shillelagh. 

19289.  Not  necessarily.  Could  they  not  continue 
still  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  there  in  their  union 
as  they  do  at  present?  Would  they  not  have  to  look 
after  the  infirmary,  and  could  they  not  pay  per  capita 
mr  the  keep  of  their  inmates  wherever  they  would  go  ? 
For  instance,  the  children  if  sent  away,  also  for  the 
lunatics  of  their  particular  area,  don’t  you  think  it 
would  complicate  matters  if  you  made  a change  such 
as  yon  suggest  ? — I was  about  to  suggest  as  part  of  the 
scheme  that  all  the  patients  from  each  of  the  dispen- 
sary districts  should  be  paid  for  per  capita,  provided 
vou  give  to  the  dispensary  managing  committee  the  man- 
agement of  the  poor  relief  system  for  their  dispensary 
district.  They;  of  course,  would  send  their  aged  and 
infirm  and  their  sick  to  the  district  institution  west  or 
fast.  as.  the  case  might  be,  and  they  then  should  pay 
per  capita  for  the  support  of  these  patients  that  they 
would  send.  I think  that  would  be  the  fairest  way 
instead  of  as  at  present — that  there  should  be  a uni- 
versal rate,  and  that  each  dispensary  district  should 
Pey  for  the  number  of  patients  it  sends  into  an  insti- 
tution of  the  kind. 

• ^ want  to  know  where  you  see  the  advantage 

in  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  relief  of  their  particular  area 
and  handing  it  over  to  a body  of  people  partly  selected 
ny  the  people  and  partly  selected  by  the  County  Coun- 
n t°  see  where  the  advantage  comes  in. 

jjon.  t you  know  that  local  interests  are  more  carefully 
a*ter  *oca*  men>  ^at  they  have  a knowledge 
® “e  surroundings  and  condition  of  the  people  and 
everything,  whereas  if  you  asked  the  County  Council 
o appomt  a committee  some  of  the  members  they  ap- 
mt  ?ay  nCrfc  ke  able  to  attend  or  may  not  take  an 
merest  m local  concerns.  For  instance,  we  experience 

at  now  in  the  County  Tyrone.  We  find  men  are 
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appointed  there  to  the  Infirmary  Committee  who  hardly 
ever  attend.  The  attendance  is  from  the  locality  where 
the  institution  is,  with  the  result  that  the  outlying 
districts  are  entirely  neglected. 

19291.  Chairman. — You  mean  local  committees,  I 
suppose  ? — It  would  not  be  a local  committee  if  it  were 
for  one  half  of  the  county ; regard  should  be  had  to  a 
fair  representation  from  each  part  of  the  county.  You 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the  management  of 
the  concern  to  each  dispensary  committee,  as  each  dis- 
pensary committee  would  have  an  interest  in  the  proper 
management  of  the  place,  sending  patients  there. 
That  would  be,  perhaps,  the  better  managing  body. 
But  the  difficulty  with  the  present  elected  Guardians 
forming  a managing  committee  for  an  institution 
which  would  embrace  half  the  county  you  can  see  at 
once.  Guardians  travelling  from  the  north  or  south 
end  would  have  a long  distance  to  come,  and  they 
won’t  come,  and  the  present  experience  is  that  although 
there  are  somewhere  about  seventy  members  on  the 
Rathdrum  Board,  yet  at  the  Board  meetings  held  on 
days  on  which  there  is  no  District  Council  meeting  not 
more  than  three  or  four  of  the  local  men  attend. 

19292.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  seem  to  think  that 
it  is.  absolutely  necessary  to  change  the  area  of  charge. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it  at  all  ? — Not  necessarily,  if 
you  maintain  the  present  system  of  the  Poor  Law. 

19292a.  In  order  to  convince  me  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation for  a change  in  the  present  conditions,  I 
would  like  to  sc-e  some  advantage  in  your  point,  which 
I confess  I don’t  see? — I would  like  to  press  the  point 
further.  I would  ask  the  Commissioners  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  institutions,  under  the  scheme  I pro- 
pose, would  no  longer  be  workhouses  or  Poor  Law 
unions. 

19293.  Chairman. — You  really  would  abolish  the 
unions  ? — I would  abolish  the  unions  absolutely.  I 
would  pull  the  whole  system  up  by  the  roots,  and  in 
doing  that  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  alter  the  law 
in  regard  to  rural  districts  within  a county. 

19293a.  They  might  stand.  They  are  put  up  for  a 
different  purpose — roads  and  other  matters? — Except 
that  they  are  the  sanitary  authority,  of  course  they 
might  stand.  You  might  not  interfere  with  them  at. 
all. 

19294.  We  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  these? — 
If  dispensary  committees  were  appointed  for  each  dis- 
pensary district,  and  if  necessary  that  the  dispensary- 
districts  might  be  altered  in  order  to  have  each  district- 
of  an  average  size,  having  regard  to  the  area  and  valu- 
ation. 

19295.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  having  District. 
Councils  at  present,  having  the  body  on  the  spot,  and 
remembering  that  they  perform  almost  identical  duties, 
what  is  the  need  of  establishing  another  body? — The 
District  Councils  need  not  go  there  at  all  if  they  don’t 
like  to,  and  they  ought  not  to  go  there.  I hold  if  you 
are  going  to  change  these  institutions  into  nursing  in- 
stitutions pure  and  simple,  the  District  Councils 
ought  not  to  have  anything  to  say  to  them  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  elected  representatives  of  the- 
people. 

19296.  Chairman. — You  would  make  them  county 
hospitals  ? — Or  hospices. 

19297.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  is  the  advantage  of 
making  the  change? — I would  give  to  the  dispensary 
managmg  committee  of  the  dispensary  district  control 
of  and  management  of  the  Poor  Law  relief. 

19298.  And  yon  would  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  public  authority  and  give  it  to  people  who  are  not 
responsible  to  anybody  but  the  central  authority? 
Where  do  you  see  the  advantage  of  that? — Of  course, 
they  would  be  responsible  if  they  are  appointed  by 
the  Rural  Councils. 

19299.  They  are  elected  on  a very  different  basis  to 
the  Guardians? — No,  because  they  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Rural  District  Councillors  themselves. 

19300.  County  Councillors,  you  know,  are  elected 
on  a very  wide  basis.  These  are  the  men  to  whom  you 
would  give  all  power? — No. 

19301.  You  said  the  County  Council  should  appoint 
the  committees? — To  manage  the  hospitals. 

19302.  To  manage  the  dispensaries? — No,  that  the 
Rural  Council  should  appoint  committees  to  manage 
the  dispensary. 

19303.  Oh,  they  are  the  people  you  would  give  the 
power  to  ? — Yes  ; each  District  Council,  could  it  not 
be  continued  as  at  present,  just  as  well  ? I say  the 
managing  committee  may  consist  wholly  or  partly  of 
Rural  Councillors. 

19304.  Chairman.— Your  idea  is  that  you  would 
abolish  the  Poor  Law  system  ns  it  exists  and  have  all 


May  17,  1904. 
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Mau  17  1904  016  hospitals  county  institutions  with  part  powers  to 
the  rural  districts? — Yes. 

Mr.  Denis  J.  19305.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Not  county  institutions, 
Cogan.  but  rural  district  institutions,  he  says  he  wants  the 

District  Council  to  appoint  ? — No,  Mr.  Murnaghan,  I 
say  the  Rural  Councils  should  appoint  the  dispensary 
committees,  and  that  the  County  Councils  should  ap- 
point the  managing  committee  of  the  hospitals. 

19306.  And  why  the  County  Councils  appoint? 
Why  not  the  District  Council,  who  have  to  pay  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  institution? — It  is  a matter  of 
opinion  ; I would  not  object. 

19307.  Chairman. — You  would  go  so  far  as  to  make 
the  cost  of  these  hospitals  and  hospices  a county 
charge? — No,  sir,  I would  not.  I say  each  dispensary 
district  ought  to  pay  per  capita  for  the  support  of 
their  patients  that  they  send  in. 

1930B.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — And  pay  for  the  support 
of  their  poor  and  sick?  Should  they  not  have  the 
selection  of  the  people  who  would  administer  the 
money? — That  might  follow,  but  the  County  Council 
is  the  administrative  body  for  the  whole  county,  and 
they  appoint  at  present  the  asylum  committees  for 
the  management  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  appoint 
committees  for  the  management  of  the  County  Infir- 
mary and  other  things  of  that  kind ; but  the  difficulty 
about  the  Rural  Councils  appointing  is  that  you  will 
have  more  than  one  Rural  Council  to  appoint  a man- 
aging committee. 

19309.  Chairman.— -It  might  be  a joint  committee? 
— It  might. 

19310.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  see  any  economy 
in  the  scheme  you  propose  ? Do  you  think  the  rates 
would  be  lowered  and  the  administration  better? — I 
think  the  administration  would  be  infinitely  better, 
and  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  much  more 
economical,  because  at  present  there  are  a certain 
number  of  able-bodied  persons  maintained  in  work- 
houses,  and  there  are  casuals.  Our  experience  with 
regard  to  maintaining  these  people  outside  as  against 
inside  is  that  they  can  be  maintained  for  a third  of 
the  cost  outdoor  as  compared  with  indoor,  and  their 
moral  surroundings  arc  much  better. 

19311.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
the  body  that  administers  the  relief.  Are  not  the 
Guardians  willing  now  to  give  outdoor  relief  where 
cases  are  deserving,  and  are  they  not  just  as  willing 
as  a committee  would  be  if  there  was  a committee 
partly  elected  and  partly  nominated?  Are  not  the 
present  Guardians  just  as  willing  to  give  assistance 
in  that  way  where  they  think  it  useful  as  any  body 
that  may  succeed  them  ? — I quite  agree  that  the  Guar- 
dians are  willing  to  do  a good  many  things  provided 
that  they  had  power  to  do  so,  but  their  powers  are 
very  limited  under  the  existing  Poor  Law,  very  con- 
siderably limited  as  regards  outdoor  relief,  and  they 
are  bound  to  do  certain  things  under  the  present  law 
■which  ought  to  be  abolished— that  is,  if  a family  con- 
sist of  father  and  mother  and  three  or  four  children. 
If  that  family  becomes  destitute,  that  is  provided  the 
father  is  thrown  out  of  employment,  unless  he  gets  a 
certificate  from  the  medical  officer  that  he  is  sick,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  outdoor  relief.  Of  course,  I know 
also  that  the  law  is  broken  very  many  times  in  that 
■direction  because  the  good-natured  medical  officers  are 
humane  men  and  don’t  like  to  see  a man  starving  or 
going  into  the  workhouse.  The  only  other  alternative 
is  that  he  himself  must  take  his  family  into  the  work- 
house.  A family  of  eight  persons,  as  Mr.  Dagg  pointed 
out,  which  cost  £40  a year  to  maintain  in  the  work- 
house, might  be  maintained  for  £8  out  of  it. 

19312.  Therefore  you  are  in  favour  of  an  extension 
-of  the  outdoor  relief  system? — Yes. 

19313.  There  is  a danger  that  it  might  become  too 
"widespread  and  become  even  a greater  tax  than  it  is 
an  present? — I don’t  think  sp,  if  you  give  the  manage- 
ment of  the  outdoor  relief  system  into  the  local  com- 
mittees, into  the  hands  of  the  dispensary  committees. 
I do  think  such  dispensary  committee,  being  a 
local  body,  having  local  knowledge,  rather  than  a 
Board  of  Guardians  like  Rathdrum,  that  takes  in 
nearly  half  of  the  connty,  would  administer  outdoor 
relief  more  indulgently,  necessarily,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  economically,  than  a large  body  like  the 
RathdTum  Board  could. 

19314.  So  you  favour  a narrowing  of  the  area  of 
management  from  the  union  to  the  dispensary  district  ? 
— I do. 

1931S.  Chairman. — What  limitations,  if  any,  would 
you  put  to  the  Guardians’  discretion  in  considering 
out-door  relief  applications  ? What  class  would  bo 
eligible  for  relief,  in  your  opinion,  for  outdoor  relief? 
— People  thrown  temporarily  out  of  employment. 


many  times  in  the  winter  time  when  it  is  impossible 
for  people  to  maintain  their  employment  for  a shou 
space  of  time  anyhow.  “ 

19316.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Would  you  still  m.l* 
destitution  the  test? — Practically.  e 

19317.  To  any  destitute  person,  any  person  who 
would  be  qualified  to  get  relief  in  the  workhouse  you 
would  give  outdoor  relief  ? — Quite  so ; I would  not 
extend  it  any  further  than  that. 

19318.  You  would  not  approve,  as  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses said,  of  making  poverty  instead  of  destitution 
the  test?— There  is  a danger,  to  be  sure,  when  you 
make  it  elastic,  but  personally  I would  approve  of  it 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  economical  administra- 
tion I don’t  know  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

19319.  You  would  be  satisfied,  at  all  events  with 
destitution  as  the  test?— I would.  I think  it ’would 
be  a great  advance  on  the  present  system,  but  I am 
afraid  we  would  be  getting  into  pliilanthropy. 

19320.  That,  of  course,  is  the  danger  ? — I ^gree  en- 
tirely in  the  suggestions  made  with  reference  to  the 
children. 

19321.  And  the  women  who  come  in  to  have  chil- 
dren?— Yes.  What  you  were  telling  us  was  suggested 
in  other  places,  I think,  would  be  a most  excellent 
thing — that  these  persons  should  be  sent  to  peniten- 
tiaries, and  that  their  children  ought  to  be  taken  from 
them. 

19322.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  enlarging  the 
powers  of  Guardians  to  board  out  children  whose 
parents  could  not  take  charge  of  them?— I think  all 
children  ought  to  be  boarded  out  from  their  earliest 
infancy. 

19323.  Therefore,  you  would  approve  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  giving  the  Guardians  such  powers?— 
Yes.  I think  the  present  system  of  bringing  up  chil- 
dren within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  is  a most  re- 
prehensible one,  and  has  tended  towards  anything 
but  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people ; but  I don’t 
agree  with  those  persons  who  say  that  if  they  were 
sent  to  a penitentiary  they  ought  afterwards  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  or  contri- 
bute towards  their  maintenance  while  they  were  there 
and  the  maintenance  of  tlieir  children. 

19324.  Still,  if  they  were  willing  to  do  it?— After 
all,  I don’t  know.  I am  afraid  the  encouragement  to 
lead  a good  life  afterwards  would  not  be  sufficiently 
strong,  because  when  we  consider  what  females  are 
able  to  earn,  the  best-intentioned  of  them,  what  they 
are  able  to  earn  individually,  and  the  difficulty  they 
would  have  in  contributing,  while  they  are  earning, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  their  child.  Of  course,  I 
would  call  upon  them  if  they  got  employment. 

19325.  For  as  much  as  they  could  reasonably  pay 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  in  touch  with  them? 
— After  all,  I don’t  think  they  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  anything  while  they  were  in  the  penitentiary. 

19326.  That  should  be  free? — Yes. 

19327.  But  as  regards  the  support  of  the  child?— 
You  maintain  them  at  present  in  the  workhouse  free 
and  their  child,  and  get  nothing  from  them. 

19328.  Therefore  you  would  give  them  the  period  in 
the  penitentiary  free? — Yes. 

19329.  But  you  would  like  to  recover  the  cost  of  the 
child  as  far  as  they  could  pay  it,  either  up  to  the  full 
extent  or  as  far  as  they  could  go  ? — "While  they  would 
be  in  employment,  and  I also  think  that  the  children 
sent  out  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  nurse  at  once,  and 
maintained  until  they  are  four  years  of  age  at  nurse, 
and  sent  then  to  industrial  schools. 


19330.  Why  do  you  prefer  an  industrial  school  to 
the  ordinary  bringing  up  of  these  children  and  draw- 
ing them  into  the  ranks  of  farm  labourers  j— I think 
they  are  better  looked  after  in  the  industrial  school; 
they  are  better  educated.  _ 

19331.  Would  you  prefer  the  industrial  school 
system  to  the  boarding-out  system  for  children  ?— For 
growing  children  I would. 

19332.  Supposing  they  could  go  there  at  four,  fiye. 
or  six  years  of  age,  would  you  prefer  an  industrial 
school  training  for  a destitute  child  to  bringing  mp 
in  the  country  under  the  boarding-out  system?— l 
would. 

19333.  Your  evidence  is  unusual  in  that  respect-— 
I would  advocate  still  further  that  when  the  child  has 
finished  his  course  in  the  industrial  school,  the  com- 
mittee of  management  of  the  dispensary  district  which 
he  would  come  from  should  obtain  suitable  employ- 
ment for  that  child,  either  boy  or  girl. 

19334.  Would  you  not  then  be  giving  advantages  to 
destitute  children  such  as  could  not  be  hoped  for  t>y 
the  small  farming  and  independent  labouring  classes^ 
Would  you  not  be  taking  care  of  the  waifs  and  strays 
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—far  better  care  of  them  than  the  parents  of  other 
children  could  take  of  them  1 — Society  has  to  do  some- 
thing to  preserve  itself,  and  we  are  doing  it  already, 
ffe  are  taking  care  of  the  waifs  and  strays  and  put- 
ring  them  into  industrial  schools. 

19335.  You  would  take  very  great  care  of  these  send- 
ing them  to  an  institution  to  be  taught  trades,  and 
then  you  would  arrange  with  the  dispensary  committee 
of  the  district  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  earning. 
What  small  farmer’s  child,  or  what  independent 
labourer’s  child,  could  hope  for  such  advantages  out- 
side?—They  cannot,  of  course. 

19336.  I was  comparing  that  with  the  other  system, 
the  boarding-out  system,  which  sends  the  child  to  a 
small  farmer  or  suitable  place  to  be  boarded  out,  and 
that  child  naturally  goes  into  the  ranks  of  farm  and 
agricultural  labourers.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a 
sufficiently  good  provision  for  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
humanity? — I think  it  is  quite  good  enough,  if  I was 
satisfied  that  these  children  would  develop  into  res- 
pectable members  of  society  afterwards. 

19337.  The  evidence  we  have  received  is  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  boarding-out  system  for  that  purpose. 
They  say  the  results  are  so  very  good? — Of  course,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  quarrel  with  that. 

19338.  But  in  the  absence  of  information  of  that 
kind  you  did  look  to  the  industrial  school  as  the  most 
profitable  one  ? — Quite  so ; but  I am  not  wedded  to 
that  plan  entirely.  I thought  it  might  be  a wiser  plan, 
but  at  the  same  time  if  general  experience  goes  to 
show  that  these  children,  when  they  are  brought  up 
under  the  boarding-out  system,  become  mixed  up  in 
the  community  as  respectable  members  of  society 

19339.  The  bulk  of  the  evidence  is  to  that  effect  ? — 
If  that  is  so,  I think  no  better  plan  could  be  evolved 
for  their  protection. 


19340.  Was  there  anything  else  you  wished  to  say? — 
With  regard  to  the  vagrancy  question,  it  is  a very 
burning  question  in  this  country,  and  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front  in  England.  I think  drastic  measures 
are  necessary. 

19341.  Have  you  seen  Sir  John  Gorst’s  Bill  for 
the  establishment  of  labour  colonies? — I have  not  read 
it.  I know  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils 
have  had  the  matter  under  their  consideration  for  some 
time,  and  discussions  there  have  taken  place  on  it.  I 
think  the  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  Continental 
system  or  something  on  all  fours  with  it.  I suppose 
the  bill  introduced  is  something  of  the  same  character. 

19342.  It  is  something  on  the  Belgium  lines? — 
Yes : I think  something  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  done. 
All  able-bodied  vagrants  ought  to  be  obliged  to  work, 
and  those  who  won’t  work  ought  to  be  treated  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  the  law  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently strengthened. 

19343.  You  think,  if  the  public  has  to  support  them, 
they  ought  to  be  made  work? — 'Yes.  I know  if  work- 
houses  were  abolished  they  would  have  no  place  to  go 
to,  and  institutions  of  the  kind  should  be  established 
for  them,  and  I think  it  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment, even  if  you  were  to  maintain  the  existing 
system  of  the  Poor  Law,  if  something  independent  of 
the  existing  system  would  be  provided  to  deal  with 
these. 

19344.  It  is  largely  a police  question? — It  is,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  power  the  police  possess,  but  I am 
afraid  they  don’t  interest  themselves  very  much  in  it 
at  present.  I would  be  in  favour  of  giving  them  ex- 
tended powers.  I took  the  trouble  of  getting  some 
figures  with,  regard  to  the  expenditure  in  the  various 
unions  in  the  county,  and  the  reason  I advocate  the 
absorption  of  Shillelagh  is  because  I find  that  the 
number  of  inmates  in  Shillelagh  is  the  lowest. 


Rev.  Canon  Rooke  examined. 


19345.  Chairman. — Are  you  the  Rector  of  Wicklow  ? 
— Yes. 

19346.  You  are  Secretary  of  the  County  Infirmary? 
—I  am. 

19347.  It  is  at  present  in  a transition  stage — repairs 
are  about  to  be  carried  out  ? — Yes ; we  are  going  to 
build  a fever  hospital. 

19348.  And  throw  the  existing  place,  as  you  have 
partly  done,  into  an  infirmary  ? — Into  the  infirmary. 

19349.  About  how  many  patients  have  you  passed 
through  the  infirmary  in  the  last  year? — I will  give 
you  the  report. 

19350.  That  will  tell  us  the  number  of  patients  and 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  ? — It  gives  the  whole  thing. 

19351.  And  the  number  of  cases,  but  it  does  not  give 
the  distances  from  which  people  come? — No,  it  does 
not. 

19352.  It  does  not  show  us  how  many  people,  if 
any,  come  from  the  west  of  the  county? — We  very 
seldom  have  patients  further  than  Newcastle,  New- 
town, and  Arklow.  We  had  one  man  in  from  Shille- 
lagh for  a short  time.  He  was  in  twice,  but,  generally 
speaking,  we  don’t  get  them. 

19353.  Do  you  ever  get  them  from  Bray? — I don’t 
remember  a case  from  Bray. 

19354.  You  are  aware  there  was  an  infirmary  put 
at  Baltinglass  originally  ? — There  were  two  infirmaries 
in  this  county. 


19355.  What  was  done  with  that  building  ? — I think 
there  is  a poorhouse  there  connected  with  it. 

19356.  They  had  two— an  east  and  west  infirmary? 
— Yes.  I don’t  know  whether  that  (produced)  might 
assist  you  a little.  I am  afraid  I wrote  on  both  hos- 
pitals, both  the  fever  and  this. 

19357.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  seem  to  get  a large 
number  of  subscriptions  from  outsiders  ? — About  £100  ; 
£95  we  got  last  year. 

19358.  Rather  more,  when  we  take  in  collections? — 
Yes ; collections  from  churches  and  chapels,  £34  or 
£40,  then  there  are  the  pay  patients. 

19359.  You  get  over  £150—that  is  a large  addition 
to  your  fund  ? — Oh,  it  is. 

19360.  Chairman. — 'Did  the  Governors  wish  to  put 
any  facts  before  us  at  all? — The  quarterly  meeting 
was  at  the  close  of  April,  and  I had  not  got  the 
notice,  so  I did  not  bring  the  matter  before  them  at 
all. 

19361.  Does  anything  occur  to  yourself  ? — No ; I 
could  not  suggest  anything ; we  try  to  make  it  as  pay- 
ing as  we  can.  A great  many  come  in  that-  we  thought 
ought  to  be  able  to  pay. 

19362.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  get  as  much  as  you  can. 
from  them  ? — These  are  the  certificates  from  the 
Governors,  and,  in  order  to  try  to  induce  it,  we  put 
a notice  on  the  book  to  remind  them  that  when  giving 
an  order  they  should  question  them  as  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. 


Mr.  Daniei,  Condren,  examined. 


19363.  Chairman. — You  heard  the  evidence  given 

°°gan?— 1 did. 

19364.  Are  your  views  on  the  matter  pretty  much 
?s  Ms?—N°>  they  are  not ; I differ  from  him. 
nrtn  j In  what  aspects  do  you  differ  from  him  ? — I 
p pared  a summary  of  my  views.  I don’t  see  how 
T JSBBM  111  ^1's  C0Tmty  could  be  amalgamated  ; but 
f ,?nk>  arrangements  should  be  made  to  select  one 
■nn-mv  Uni°?s  having  most  spare  room  and  the  least 
in  tu  .mTnates,  and  have  several  wards  prepared 
anfi  . the  reception  of  harmless  lunatics 

them  £ \F: l°s~lfor1  the  present  system  of  placing 
uatienta  ^ ^rds  is  cruel.  Each  union  sending 
deservi-nJ^ contribute  a portion  to  their  support.  The 
bv  ^li’00rvheoul<i\  aa  far  as  possible,  be  supported 
ooi  relief,  and  especially  old  married  couples 


of  the  labouring  class  who  have  been  a benefit  to 
society,  should  be  boarded  out,  and  not  placed  on  the 
footing  that  the  class  so  long  has  been,  a burden  to 
the  ratepayers.  Tramps  we  cannot  do  away  with, 
hut  we  should  try  to  utilise  them  by  having  a certain 
amount  of  useful  work  that  those  using  the  house 
as  a night  refuge  should  be  compelled  to  perform  ; 
parties  refusing  to  work  should  be  prosecuted  by  the 
master.  It  is  a difficulty  that  cannot  be  met  with, 
no  one  can  suggest  a real  remedy  for  the  tramp 
nuisance. 

19366.  Your  object  is  to  make  them  useful,  and 
make  the  workhouse  as  little  agreeable  to  them  as 
possible?— Yes ; and  make  them  have  some  little 
turn  over  for  the  ratepayers,  even  in  a small  way. 

4 P 
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19367.  They  are  not  very  good  workers  ? — They  won’t 
be  as  fond  of  using  the  house  if  they  are  made  do  any 
work. 

19368.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  have  it  in  your  own 
hands  to  make  them  work  ? — I think  we  have  no 
power  to  prosecute  them,  if  they  refuse. 

19369.  You  can  make  them  work  in  the  morning 
until  they  do  a certain  amount  of  work? — But  you 
cannot  detain  them ; when  they  know  you  can  only 
detain  them  for  three  hours  they  will  do  nothing.  On 
the  question  of  out-door  relief  there  are  a great  many 
very  awkward  points.  You  cannot  give  relief,  at 
present,  to  a poor  person  under  sixty  years  of  age,  no 
matter  how  deserving  you  know  them  to  be,  if  they  are 
not  infirm,  or  have  not  a doctor’s  certificate.  Then 
there  is  the  case  of  the  widow  with  one  child.  You 
cannot  give  her  out-door  lelief ; she  is  even  a more 
deserving  case  than  a woman  with  three  or  four,  for 
she  may  have  a reared  child  who  can  mind  the  rest 
while  she  is  seeking  employment;  and  the  widow 
with  one  child  may  not  be  able  to  leave  the  child, 
and  if  she  is  driven  into  the  workhouse  she  is  pre- 
pared to  re-enter  it  at  any  time,  and  become  a burden 
on  the  ratepayers  ; whereas,  if  she  got  reasonable  out- 
door relief  she  would  be  a useful  member  of  society, 
as  she  had  been  in  the  past. 

19370.  You  would  lower  the  age  limit? — I would  not 
exactly  lower  the  age  limit,  but  I would  leave  it  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Guardians  and  relieving  officer, 
if  they  thought  it  a deserving  case  for  temporary 
relief.  With  regard  to  our  fever  hospital  in  Arklow, 
that  fever  hospital  is  just  kept  floating  by  means  of 
local  subscriptions,  supplemented  by  a grant  of  £30 
a year  from  the  County  Council ; it  just  keeps  the 


institution  there ; it  is  powerless  for  any  good  purpose 
If  there  was  an  epidemic,  and  we  sent  patients  there’ 
there  is  no  possible  means  to  maintain  them.  ’ 

19371.  It  merely  pays  a caretaker?— It  merely  pa7- 
a caretaker,  and  a nominal  stipend  of  £20  a year  to 

the  medical  officer.  I think  the  Guardians  should 
be  empowered  to  allow  a capitation  grant  for  each 
patient  sent  into  that  institution  by  the  local  medical 
officer. 

19372.  Put  it  on  the  same  basis  as  other  auxiliarv 
hospitals  ; make  it  a union-at-large  charge,  and  let  the 
people  at  Arklow  have  the  benefit  of  a local  hospital?— 
Yes  ; that  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  be  empowered 
to  make  a capitation  grant. 

19373.  Chairman. — Put  it  on  the  rates  and  yon 
have  it  all  simple? — I know  it  is  perfectly  useless  at 
present,  and  in  case  of  an  epidemic  of  fever,  even  if 
it  was  only  a slight  epidemic,  the  doctor  could  not 
use  that  institution,  because  he  would  have  no  means 
of  maintaining  the  patients — would  not  even  have 
money  to  buy  food  for  them. 

19374.  Have  you  a balance  sheet  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  hospital  for  any  recent  years? — I have  not. 

19375.  Could  you  get  us  one  sent? — I could. 

19376.  Dr.  Bigger. — A veiy  simple  one,  £20  for  the 
medical  officer  and  £10  for  the  caretaker? — Yes;  they 
have  a little  balance  in  hand,  and  they  have  spent  it 
occasionally,  when  a patient  turned  up.  They  got  a 
special  nurse  from  Dublin,  and  they  eat  up  whatever 
balance  they  had.  They  are  not  in  a position  to  do 
anything  at  present,  I know  that. 

i9377.  Chairman. — That  was  the  chief  matter  that 
you  were  interested  in? — I was  mainly  interested  in 
that. 


Dr.  F.  J.  G.  King  examined. 


19378.  Chairman. — You  were  good  enough,  when 
we  asked  you  for  some  figures,  t-o  throw  out  that  you 
would  prepare  them  for  us? — Yes;  I think  I have 
whatever  figures  you  are  likely  to  require.  I have 
the  returns  that  have  been  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  of  the  numbers  admitted  to  our  work- 
house  in  Shillelagh  side,  and  the  numbers  that  have 
been  admitted  into  the  fever  hospital  for  four  years. 

19379.  What  we  wanted  to  know  was,  how  many 
acute  medical  and  surgical  cases  you  have  dealt  with 
for  the  last  five  years,  acute  cases  as  distinguished 
from  aged  and  infirm  people,  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  hospital  treatment? — Would  you  in- 
clude bedridden  cases  in  the  infirm? 

19380.  First  give  us  the  ordinary  acute  cases  that 
come  in?— I don’t  know  that  I can  give  you  those 
separately.  In  the  year  commencing  1st  of  April. 
1903-4,  there  were  under  treatment  on  the  1st  of  April 
thirty-two  patients ; these  were  made  up  of — epilep- 
tics, two ; ordinary  idiots,  three ; twelve  cases,  in- 
cluding bedridden  and  others,  requiring  the  special 
attention  of  the  nurses ; and  the  remainder  requiring 
ordinary  attention.  Out  of  that  number,  probably 
seven  or  eight  would  be  acute  cases. 

19381.  Is’  that  about  an  average  year?  How  long 
have  you  been  there? — Since  1886. 

19382.  Is  that  about  an  average  year? — I can  give 
you  the  average  weekly  for  four  years.  That  year 
would  he  thirty-two ; 1902,  thirty  and  two-thirds  ; the 
previous  year  forty-three. 

19383.  Would  the  ratio  be  about  the  same? — It 
would  be  somewhat  about  the  same,  except,  perhaps, 
there  would  be  a larger  ratio  of  infirm  cases,  as 
latterly  we  have  sent  some  of  the  infirm'  cases  to  the 


infirm  wards,  and  kept  fewer  of  them  in  the  infir- 
mary, so  the  ratio  of  acute . cases  would  not  ;be  in- 
creased in  proportion  quite. 

19384.  Dr. . Bigger. — It  means,  you  would  have 
the  same  number  of  acute  cases,  and  not  so  many 
chronic  cases  ? — Yes. 

19385.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  aente 
cases  you  treat  during  the  year? — Suffering  from 
accidental  injury,  in  the  year  ending  31st  of  March, 
1901,  three ; suffering  from  other  diseases,  sixty- 
three,  that  would  be  admitted  to  the  workhouse  hos- 
pital; that  is.  admitted  from  the  country  as  opposed 
to  cases  admitted  from  the  "body  of  the  house. 

19386.  Would  there  be  a large  proportion  of  these 
acute  cases? — No,  there  would  not;  they  would  be 
acute  for  a certain  length  of  time,  and  then  become 
chronic ; thev  are  sent  in  as  acute  cases. 

19387.  Chairman.— As  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
would  you  say  that  the  acute  cases  are  about  one- 
fourth  of  your"  hospital  cases  ?— I think  so ; that  would 
be  about  a fair  average  proportion. 

19388.  Dr.  Bigger.—' What  was  the  total  number 
of  admissions  into  the  hospital,  counting  those  fipm 
the  body  of  the  house  as  well  as  from  the  country?— 
The  total  number  nf  cases  treated  in  the  hospital— 
196  for  the  vear  1901,  and  for  the  year  1902  it  would 
be  211,  for  the  year  1903  168,  and  for  the  year  OT 

19389.  Would  the  usefulness  of  the  hospital  be  in- 
creased if  vou  had  pav  wards? — That  is  a matter 
hardly  would  be  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  on. 
It  would  to  some  extent,  for  people  would  come  m 
then  who  don’t  come  in  now ; their  pride  would  not 
suffer,  in  other  words,  by  coming  in. 


19390.  Chairman.— You  are  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Shillelagh  "Union?  Yes,  sir. 

19391.  What  are  the  views  of  your  Board  of  Guar- 
dians about  the  breaking  up  of  the  workhouse  there? 
They  are  all  of  opinion,  I think,  that  they  would  not 
like  to  break  it  up,  except  they  were  very  well  paid 
for  it. 

19392.  You  mean,  if  there  was  a large  reduction  in 
rates?— If  you  promised  us  6cZ.  in  the  £ we  would  he 
happy. 

19393.  Or,  if  I said,  like  the  man  at  the  fair, 
“Split  the  difference,  and  take  3d.”?— I daresay; 


Mr.  Michael  Byrne,  j.p.,  examined. 

but  I am  afraid,  from  wliat  I have  heard  to-day  ' 
there  would  be  a large  increase  of  committees 

19394.  I think  you  may  make  up  vour  mmd  that 
nothing  will  be  recommended  by  us  that  s 
likely  to  bring  about  an'  increase? — I w . j. 

that ; but  the  Guardians  as  a body  are  against  am 

k 19395.  They  would  rather  keep  on  their  own  wprk 
house?— They  would  rather  keep  it  on  for  s® 
reasons.  Suppose  Shillelagh  was  done  away  wi  , 
that  part  of  us  came  to  Rathdmm,  and  part  went  away 
across  the  mountain  to  Baltinglass,  and  some 
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. *.  „0  away  to  Carlow,  anil  some  to  Enniscorthy.  rather  than  a workhouse  ?— My  opinion  is  that  they  UalJ  17(  1904. 

S‘S,!aSs  Is  almost  twenty  miles  of  a drive,  and  it  should  be-  kept  in  some  place  to  themselves  m om 
BatnnSfar  for  a fellow  to  go  to  sit  at  a Board  of  of  the  workhouses,  some  superfluous  space  existing  in  Mi.  Michael 

18  renresent  liis  division.  I think  it  some  of  the  unions.  Then  as  to  the  lunatic  asylum  f 01  > 

to  touch  each  the  county  I am  afraid  ,,,  would  not  Bet  on  w.th 

Kf.t  ail  : except  that  Baltinglas,  might  concede  that.  V e have  not  got  sufficient  to  keep  it  up,  and 

that  tiiey  S tom  us  in  olden  times.  Some-  we  would  oidy  get  2a.  giant  tor  a person  ol  the  cla» 

x0  came  down  from  the  Local  Government  Board  that  we  are  getting  4s.  for  m Richmond,  a 

°ne  aan.  anrl  thev  took  Haroldstown  and  Hac-  tied  to  Richmond  for  the  next  twenty  yeai«. 


Z 5“rs  ago,  and  they  took  Haroldstown  and  H.c-  tied  to  Hiclmrond  or  the  to ^“l^toiitution  1 
ketstown  » » if  we  cotdd  get  out 

ELSTJrW «f  «?  obligations"  with  Bichmm.d,  tat  « l.ato  » 


divisions  went  to  Enniscorthy  ; they  left  us  very  smal 
but  still  we  had  the  same  amount  of  expense,  nearly. 


pay  for  all  the  people  in  Riclmiond  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  and  I don’t  see  how  we  could  make  a 


1».  Tour  rates  went  up!-X  don’t  think  they 

" w,  con'd  get  those  hack  and  get  4s„  it  would  be  quit. 

the  Guardians  is,  that  if  we  got  back  those  divisions  a ImiOHin.-At  present  you  are  get- 

— Moyacomb  is  four  miles  fiom  Shillelagh  and  eleven  nQ  capitati011  grant  for  those  in  the  workhouse? 

fri“o£nlfhey  were  in  the  County  Wexford?— Yes,  — None,  Bir. 

that  is  the  way  the  thing  comes  in.  Then  there  is  19410.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  them  m 
Clone«al  in  Carlow,  five  miles  from  Shillelagh  and  place  where  you  would  get  even  2s  ?— I am  afraid  not. 
fourteen  from  Carlow.  If  there  could  be  something  We  have  a doctor  already  for  attending  to  the  sick 
done  to  divide  the  thing  evenly.  It  was  all  on  ac-  poor,  and  he  attends  to  the  wants  of  those,  whereas  1 
count  of  these  divisions  not  being  able  to  make  a you  made  a special  institution  for  them,  you  have  to 
Euril  District  Council.  get  a special  lector  and  a special  staff,  and  the . same 

19397.  Did  you  get  anything? — No,  sir,  it  was  all  old  staff  does  them  where  they  are,  so  I am  alia 

take.  We  lost  the  electoral  divisions  of  Clonmore,  there  would  be  a rise  in  the  rates  m that  pomt,  . ..u 
Hacketstown,  and  Haroldstown.  But  still  amalga-  about  those  old  people,  I dont  see  how  it  is  to  be 


Hacketstown,  and  Haroldstown.  But  still  amalga-  aboui 
mation  would  be  an  awful  hardship.  There  would  be  done, 
no  representation,  and  the  movement  of  the  sick — ig; 


19411.  Mr.  Condron  said  there  were  about  100  harm- 


well,  the  sick  would  not  be  so  bad,  for  there  surely  less  lunatics  from  this  county  in  the  Richmond 
should  be  a hospital  there,  but  the  movement  of  the  Asylum.  If  you  had  those  and  the  150  or  so  that  you 


old  people  would  be  an  awful  undertaking  to  Bultin- 
glass  or  wherever  it  might  be. 

19398.  Mr.  Muen’.vghan. — Supposing  the  infirmary 


s allowed  to  remain  there?— You  surely  would  want  cost  than  in  the 


have  at  present  in  the  workhouses,  that  would  be  a 
considerable  number  to  begin  with  ? — It  would. 

19412.  These  poor  people_could_  be  kept  at  a less 


—Yes,  if  we  could  get  them 
11s.  each  for  them  in  Rich- 


scunething  there.  out  of  it.  We  are  paying  11s.  each  tor  them  m ±uca- 

19399.  There  would  be  no  hardship  with  regard  to  mt>nd.  We  are  paying  £10,500  from  this  county  to 
the  sick  if  the  infirmary  was  there? — Yes,  the  infir-  Richmond  for  our  lunatics,  and  then  there  is  a grant 
mary  should  be  there,  and  I think  if  the  infirmary  frora  the  Government  of  4s.  per  head  besides.  There- 

were  there  or  any  of  those  things  our  staff  would  be  fore,  if  we  could  take  back  those 

veS*nn^r(re<^llcec^  u , , 19413.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  boarding  out  the 

'l4?0'  CHiteMik.-Codd  you  pot  reduce -aU  the  cMldren,_oh  'cry  much.  The  moment  they  are 
>t.S  to  totang  after  the  able-bodied  t W,  find  them  ^ at  aU'  j „0tla  ],ave  them  oU,  and  I would  be 
the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  If  all  these  went  to  , f , lratdi  „t  their  mothers;  but  I fully 

to  centrsl  uistitutien,  and  you  had  only  tie  sick  to  t]le  idea  J,  ,he  chalm,„  Bend  them  to 

deal  with  locally  !—Tliat  is  a thing  I have  heard  abmit,  f That  ia  t!,,.  tot  ia<a  j he, no 


ae^  wim  rocauy  . xnai  is  a iiuiig  j.  jia\e  neaiu  aouub,  home  or  refuge.  That  is  the  best  idea  I heard 
and  for  the  aged  I certainly  would  be  opposed  to  that  f d tliat  jet  and  t am  ior  boarding  ont  the 
on  the  ground  that  you  are  moving  them  from  their  , “ V always  apainst  anv  child 


*UTT“  j‘s  -"“I:  being  reared  in  an  industrial  school  or  union.  Some 

old  days,  and  they  are  aetnally  looked  up  in  one  spot  £ | fairly  out  o£  brtl  lut  after  a]1 

like  thieves.  I think  their  local  place  is  the  place  for  tliey  hav|  a mach  better  chance  whei  boarded  ont 

19401.  Would  you  prefer  a local  institution  or  out-  WifS‘  ^ 

door  relief  ? — Outdoor  relief,  but  for  old  people  a local  ^ ^ 


institution ; outdoor  relief  as  far  as  they  are  comfort- 
able outside  and  have  somewhere  to  stop.  We  never 
ask  a man  in  our  institution  to  come  in  that  we  can 


19414.  You  would  rather  make  them  labourers  ? — 
Yes,  or  police  if  you  wish.  They  will  be  sent  to  school 
and  boarded  out,  because  we  have  a lady  inspector 


keep  out,  or  that  we  have  law  to  give  outdoor  relief  going  round  in  connection  with  the  county  who  pays 
to.  Mr.  Condron  and  I differ  about  cases.  We  have  ai1  odd  visit  ; and  as  to  tramps,  it  is  a vexed  ques- 
sonie  cases  in  our  union  of  old  people  that  have  a tion.  I don  t know  much  about  it,  but  I think  if  you 
small  bit  of  land — one  acre.  We  cannot  give  them  a could  make  them  work  a little  it  would  be  better, 
thing ; they  are  in  worse  want  than  people  who  have  19415.  Would  you  favour  the  colony  system,  having 
no  land.  We  have  one  case  in  point  at  present,  and  a large  place  where  these  people  could  be  detained  for 
wish  to  give  him  Is.  6 d.  or  2s.  a week,  but  we  cannot  a certain  time  and  made  work  ? — I think  it  would  be 


thing ; they  are  in  worse  want  than  people  who  have  19415.  Would  you  favour  the  colony  system,  having 
no  land.  We  have  one  case  in  point  at  present,  and  a large  place  where  these  people  could  be  detained  for 

wish  to  give  him  Is.  6 d.  or  2s.  a week,  but  we  cannot  a certain  time  and  made  work  ? — I think  it  would  be 
touch  him.  He  has  a little  bit  of  land.  I think  the  a very  good  idea,  but  who  is  to  pay  for  them?  You 

law  should  be  amended  and  people  like  that  should  get  don’t  expect  that  the  unions  will  pick  them  up  and 

outdoor  relief  ; but  as  to  old  people  being  boarded  out,  pay  for  them  ? 

^shrlou,ldi,certainl7  be  opposed  to.  it  altogether,  that  is,  19416.  Chaiuma*-.— They  are  really  a floating  popu- 
to  put  them  into  different  families  Old  bodies  re-  latl0n?_¥cs.  I think  there  should  be  a country-at- 

q“®“rsmg  5 children  are  quite  different.  large  charge  for  that.  If  we  could  manage  to  make 

i9402.  Are  not  these  the  people  you  would  not  like  to  them  work  at  all  it  would  keep  them  away, 
cut  off  from  their  friends  and  relations? — Yes,  but  if  19417.  It  should  be  a country-at-large  charge,  as  for 
they  are  in  the  union  at  near  hand  their  friends  can  the  cattle  plague? — Yes. 

“d  100,1  alt"  *hem'  19418.  Mi.  MTSni.OH.uf._Tto  union,  ate  support- 

19403.  Would  not  these  friends  look  after  them  if  ing  them  now?— Because  they  get  their  supper  and 

they  were  paid  for  caring  them  outside?— I am  afraid  breakfast.  If  there  was  a law  that  they  could  not 

n°k  get  into  unions  without  having  a doctor’s  certificate. 

19404.  Do  you  happen  to  know  about  the  number  of  I was  always  in  favour  of  that.  If  they  did  not  pre- 
visits paid  to  poor  people  in  workhouses? — No.  sent  a doctor’s  certificate  to  the  porter,  they  should 

19405.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a good  &toP  out- 

visits  are  paid  to  the  sick  and  none  to  the  aged  19419.  And  failing  that,  a country-at-large  charge? 
and  infirm  ? — A great  many  of  the  aged  and  infirm  — You  would  not  want  any  charge  then,  because  very 

1Uiq/|P?  one  belonging  to  them.  few  of  them  are  sick.  They  would  vanish  out  of  the 

19  .90-  Then  it  would  not  be  hard  to  put  a class  like  country  if  they  had  not  the  unions, 
toto  ™ S°  ,0”S  *S  tl“r  *" tept  1942°-  Mtrhaghan. — Toil  would  do  away  witli 

T?  8 . . tto  aapitatiou  grant  altogether  t-Yss,  it  woull  wear 

. p ^7.  About  lunatics  and  idiots,  would  you  be  out.  A good  many  of  tliem  are  old  soldiers  and  short 

!n  favour  of  sending  them  to  an  auxiliary  asylum  service  men.  1 
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May  17,  1904. 
Mr.  eTj! 


Mr.  E.  J. 

19421.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Shil- 
lelagh Rural  District  Council,  and  you  are  also  one 
of  the  Shillelagh  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

19422.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  Chair- 
man. Do  you  agree  generally  with  him? — I do, 
generally. 

18423.  Is  there  any  point  on  which  you  would  wish 
to  add  any  special  view  of  your  own? — I would.  Be- 
fore the  new  Boards  came  in  we  had  power  in  an 
indirect  way  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  poor  farmers, 
because  we  were  not  afraid  of  the  auditor.  We  had 
the  leading  landed  gentry  sitting  in  the  Boardroom, 
and  the  auditors  at  that  time  were  afraid  of  those 
gentlemen,  and  would  not  surcharge  them.  Now  they 
are  getting  surcharged. 

19424.  Boards  of  Guardians  and  members  of  Par- 
liament ? — Yes.  I could  mention  people  who  require 
outdoor  relief  very  badly.  They  are  over  sixty  years 
or  age,  but  they  have  a few  acres  of  land,  and  we  are 
afraid  to  give  it  to  them.  I could  mention  one  man 
m Ballymanus  who  had  seven  or  eight  acres  of  land, 
and  we  gave  him  2s.  a week  for  about  eight  years  until 
his  daughter  realised  some  competence  in  Australia, 
and  wrote  to  us  and  took  him  off  our  hands.  He 
would  have  been  dead  long  ago  if  we  did  not  help 

19425.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  getting  such  dis- 
cretionary power  as  would  enable  you  to  relieve  desti- 
tute people  ? — Yes ; and  then  that  point  about  the 
widow  woman  with  one  child  turns  up  frequently.  It 
turns  up  always  in  the  case  of  decent  women.  It 
turned  up  at  Shillelagh  Union.  A woman  with  one 
child  could  not  be  relieved,  and  a bad  character  with 
one  child  coming  back  with  another  can  get  indoor 
relief.  ° 

19426.  If  the  auditor  hears  of  that  you  will  find  he 
wilt  bite?— He  cannot  bite  if  she  has  two  children 
and  is  in  the  house.  We  have  no  power  over  her. 

19427.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  could  keep  the  other  one 
in  the  house  ? — The  poor  woman  would  not  come  in ; 
the  cases  are  quite  different. 

19428.  Chairman. — I thought  it  was  outdoor  relief 
you  were  speaking  of?— No.  We  would  like  to  have 
powers  to  give  these  people  relief,  and  then  the  sixty 
yeare  really  works  hardly  sometimes.  About  the 
children,  I am  altogether  in  favour  of  boarding  out 
the  children.  I agree  with  your  suggestion  to  take  up 
those  children  from  those  vagrants  at  a certain  age. 
It  is  twenty-one  years  exactly  now  since  I proposed  a 
resolution  at  the  Shillelagh  Union,  and  we  carried 
it,  recommending  that,  and  Mr.  Joe  Mooney— he  was 
the  Local  Government  Board  practically  at  that  time. 
He  said  he  would  recommend  it  strongly,  but  the 
people  were  too  much  engaged  with  politics  at  that 
time  to  think  of  such  small  things. 

19429.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— They  passed  great  re- 
forms  then  about  bigger  things?— Yes,  of  course  they 
did.  About  the  union  at  Shillelagh,  when  the  old 
Board  was  m existence.  There  is  a district  called 


J.F.,  examined. 

Clonmore,  and  I live  within  a mile  of  the  eml  *.  . 
district— Kedbog — and  these  people  had  a rw/  t^at 
that  time  within  a mile  of  them.  doctor  at 

19439.  Chairman.— We  cannot  go  into  that?  T 
Hunk  in  your  report  and  recommendations  you  cm,ld 
deal  with  the  hardships  on  the  poor.  y U cou  ° 

19431.  No,  we  cannot  deal  with  the  disnenw™  a- 
tncts  ? Taking  these  poor  people  to  BaltbgS  wifi 
come  very  inconvenient.  These  people  then  had  emit 
two  miles  to  go  to  the  doctor,  now  they  have 

fZT  f0Ji  a,d°1Ct01'-  There  is  something  else 

I was  thinking  about  the  tramps.  s e 

19432  Perhaps  it  was  to  give  the  master  po...  a, 
detain  them  ?— That  might  he  a good  thing, 
pose  a tramp  starts  from  Dublin  or  from%eKt  t 
ought  to  be  made  to  state  his  objective  Doint 
then  I think  he  should  get  a licenie  tt,  SZ’Jt 
Germany,  and  he  should  produce  his  licence  a7 
present  lie  can  come  on  to  Rathdrum,  and  if  he  io 
known  there  he  will  avoid  Shillelagh  and  turn  to 
Gorey  or  Baltinglass  If  he  had  a licence  he  should 
steer  the  course  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  • but  T 
am  altogether  opposed  to  that  idea  of  these  colossal 
establishments,  the  colonies,  for  even  as  a countrv 
charge  I think  they  would  be  very  expensive  I {I 
lieve  short  service  in  the  army  is  the  cause  of  the 
increase  in  tramps,  but  there  is  a natural  supply  „f 
young  tramps  growing  up,  and  I think  your  sugees- 
tion  would  cut  off  a great  number  of  those,  and  I am 
altogether  in  favour  of  putting  them  with  respectable 
labourers  or  small  farmers.  I think  the  education 
or  mpde  of  life  that  is  sufficient  for  those  people  ought 
^°i)eJS^Clent  for  t,hese  tramPs-  In  Shillelagh  Union 
I find  the  ones  we  boarded  out  twenty  years  ago  have 
done  much  better  as  a rule,  though  there  are  rare 
exceptions  than  the  ones  we  reared  in  the  house 
We  shouid  get  power  to  take  them  from  these  women 
in  the  house— where  a decent  man  dies  with  five  or 
six  small  children  and  his  wife  has  to  come  in. 
Under  present  circumstances  these  are  not  brought 
into  Shillelagh  ; they  get  outdoor  relief,  but  they  used 
to  have  to  come  in  a few  years  ago.  I object  to  the 
control  of  the  district  hospitals  being  taken  from  the 
Rural  District  Councils.  No  matter  what  change 
you  make,  I don’t  think  nominated  Boards  would 
work  well  for  many  reasons.  Here  we  subscribe  £500 
If1  Jv°  ^ie  hospital,  and  other  people  subscribe 
±,500.  We  work  most  harmoniously  and  are  doinv 
wen,  but  the  other  is  quite  a different  thing.  In 
Wicklow  the  County  Council  subscribes  to  four  hos- 
pitals, and  in  West  Wicklow  we  have  to  pay  for  our 
own  accidents.  If  Arklow  was  .improved  it  ought  to 
he  on  the  rates  of  the  district.  If  we  had  a union 
in  the  county  that  we  could  abolish,  we  should  put 
the  sick  in  there,  and  I think  Baltinglass  would  be 
tlle  m°st  suitable,  for  that  suggestion  that  Mr.  Brown 
made  at  Naas  was  a good  one.  If  the  £10,000  a year 
paid  to  Richmond  was  retained  in  the  county,  we 
could  maintain  an  establishment  ourselves. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Short 


Mr.  Patrick  Short  examined. 


I have  been  asked  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Ratli- 
drum  Board  of  Guardians,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Baltinglass  Union  might  with  advantage  be  dissolved, 
and  my  reason  for  saying  that  is  that  I believe  there  is 
a necessity  for  an  asylum  for  harmless  lunatics,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  valuable  for  that  purpose,  and  by 
doing  that  it  would  help  to  relieve  the  hospital  in 
Rathdrum  to  some  extent,  which  is  sometimes  not 
sufficient  for  the  number  of  side  people  that  seek 
admission  there,  and  the  result  is  that  people  have 
to  leave  the  hospital  and  go  into  the  body  of  the  house 
who  are  really  not  fit. 

19433.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan.— You  have  forty-five  or 
forty-six  there? — I believe  so,  but  it  is  a union  that 
comprises  half  the  county,  and  the  hospital  accommo- 
dation is  sometimes  not  sufficient  for  the  number  of 
people  who  seek  admission.  I think  we  would  relieve 
that  by  having  these  lunatics  drafted  to  Baltinglass 
and  attach  the  Kildare  divisions  of  Baltinglass  to 
Naas  and  the  Wicklow  and  Carlow  portions  to  Shil- 
lelagh. I think  that  would  simplify  the  County 
Council  accounts  to  some  extent.  As  far  as  boarding 
out  children,  I would  be  entirely  in  favour  of  that; 
tn  fact,  we  adopt  it  in  every  instance  in  Rathdrum  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

19434.  Chairman. — Would  yon  be  in  favour  of  in- 
creasing the  power  of  Guardians  that  they  could  board 


out  all  children  ? — There  are  disadvantages  in  that — 
if  their  parents  were  in  the  house. 

19435.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a change  in  the 
law? — It  would  have  its  disadvantages,  too. 

19436.  Separating  the  parent  from  the  child?— 
That  would  not  be  so  great  a hardship,  but  I believe 
people  would  be  coming  in  for  the  sake  of  getting  their 
children  boarded  out  and  getting  their  ■ neighbours  to 
maintain  them  ; but  if  that  were  guarded  against,  I 
believe  it  would  be  desirable.  I think  too  much  super- 
vision is  not  requisite  over  those  children.  It  hap- 
pened in  Rathdrum  in  one  instance  that  there  was  a 
foster  mother  that  the  Guardians  knew  was  a really 
reliable  woman.  A lady  inspector  paid  her  "a  visit 
and  found  some  fault  with  the  surroundings  or  sani- 
tary arrangements,  and  the  children  had  to  De  brought 
m,  and  I am  sure  it  was  a decided  disadvantage  to 
the  children,  because  the  Guardians  knew  well  that  the 
children  did  very  well  with  lier,  and  became  absorbed 
into  the  population  and  became  decent  members  of 
society. 

19437.  That  is  a matter  of  discretion  largely.  It 
would  he  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a rule  on  that, 
but  I quite  agree  with  you  that  there  is  a danger  of 
close  supervision? — It  happened  in  that  instance  in 
Rathdrum.  We  argued  the  matter  as  long  as  we  could 
with  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  in  deference 
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to  their  wishes  we  had  to  take  the  children  away,  and 
it  was  a decided  disadvantage  to  the  children.  I saw 
it  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining paupers  was  £9,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
in  order  came  to  £11. 

19438.  I think  you  may  put  that  down  as  a very 
erroneous  statement  ?— It  appeared  in  a cutting  from 
the  Daily  News.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  would 
be  some  change  necessary.  I believe,  too,  that  there 
are  people  who  would  be  in  the  workhouse  hospitals 
who  would  be  willing  to  pay,  and  should  be  made  pay 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  majority  of  respectable 
people  who  are  sometimes  obliged  to  go  into  hospital, 
I think  it  would  be  a relief  to  their  feelings  if  they 
were  allowed  to  pay.  It  would  remove  the  stain  of 
pauperism  that  attaches  to  it.  About  tramps,  they 
will  always  be  with  us. 

19439.  In  the  meantime,  you  would  not  like  to  make 
them  too  comfortable? — That  is'  what  we  are  doing. 
I sometimes  get  into  conversation  with  tramps,  and 


they  say  they  are  very  much  better  treated  in  Wick- 
low than  in  other  places.  I have  got  into  conversa- 
tion with  fellows  who  have  been  tramping  in  England, 
and  their  treatment  there  is  not  nearly  so  kind!  In 
Rathdrum  they  have  reasonable  bedding  ; in  England 
they  have  only  the  plank  bed  and  a sheet.  That  is 
not  much  of  an  inducement  to  a fellow  to  tramp  to  a 
workhouse.  I think  if  we  adopted  the  plank  bed  in 
Wicklow  it  would  help  to  get  rid  of  a few  of  them  and 
make  them  work.  I understand  in  some  places  there  is 
a certain  quantity  of  stones  measured,  and  until  a 
fellow  breaks  that  he  cannot  go  out. 

19440.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Guar- 
dians power  to  keep  them  in  until  they  did  a fair 
task  ? — Or  keep  them  in  a week.  With  regard  to  out- 
door relief,  in  Rathdrum  they  don’t  encourage  people 
to  come  in  if  they  can  keep  them  out.  In  some  cases 
the  law  works  hardly  against  the  people.  I would 
agree  with  Mr.  Byrne’s  recommendations,  and  with 
regard  to  the  widow  with  one  child. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Byrne,  j.p.,  further  examined. 

I just  wanted  to  mention  a matter  about  the  fever  19441.  Chairman.— -It  was  shown  us?— If  you  don’t 
hospital.  We  had  an  outbreak  of  typhus  in  Shille-  recommend  something  like  that  for  fever  hospitals  it 
lagh  in  1895,  and  the  hospital  got  nearly  full,  and  would  be  useless, 
there  was  a very  large  building  and  four  large  wards 
had  to  be  converted  into  observation  wards. 


Dr.  Brady 

I have  been  Medical  Officer  of  Coolattin  and  Clone- 
gal  Dispensary  District  before  it  was  reduced  to  the 
present  district.  I come  to  give  you  information 
about  the  old  district  and  the  new  district. 

19442.  Chairman. — We  are  not  making  any  in- 
quiries about  dispensary  districts  at  all;  and  we  know 


examined. 

the  distances? — In  what  respect  would  you  like  me  to 
give  evidence  ? 

19443.  I don’t  know  of  any  subject.  Have  you  any- 
thing you  wish  to  say?— Not  at  all,  except  Mr.  Byrne 
mentioned  as  regards  the  fever  hospital  in  Shillelagh. 
I myself  was  in  charge  of  that  hospital  when  there 
were  upwards  of  forty  cases  of  typhus  fever  there. 


Mr.  Michael  Fleming  examined. 


I would  be  very  pleased,  sir,  to  hand  in  a map  of 
Shillelagh  Union  for  your  inspection. 

19444.  Chairman. — W as  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  point  out  here?  Clonmore,  Haroldstown,  and 
Hacketstown  have  been  removed? — Taken  from  Shille- 
lagh. 

19445.  You  wish  to  recommend  the  restoration? — 
Tes ; Moyacomb,  Clonegal,  and  Multybower.  Of 
course,  there  is  a difficulty  will  arise  there  which  I 
wish  to  remark.  I don’t  know  that  the  four  divisions 
belonging  to  the  County  Carlow  which  were  formerly 
attached  to  Shillelagh  would  make  a rural  district. 
That  would  be  a matter  for  you  in  the  hereafter  to 
consider. 

19446.  We  have  taken  a note  of  the  strong  evidence 
m favour  of  the  restoration  of  these  electoral  divi- 
sions to  Shillelagh  Union,  and  you  wish  to  express 
jour  concurrence  with  that  evidence  ? — Decidedly. 
Then  there  has  been  a tangled  scheme  presented  before 
you  by  Mr.  Cogan,  m.e.,  and  I think  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Shillelagh,  at  least  as  far  as  I am  in- 
dividually concerned,  I certainly  take  exception  to  his 
news.  I cannot  call  it  anything  but  a tangled  scheme. 
How  I am  in  your  hands. 

19447.  There  is  not  much  use  in  going  over  the  same 
ground  again.  We  have  gone  over  it  with  so  many 
witnesses.  You  strongly  dissent  from  Mr.  Cogan’s 
™ws  ? — Certainly  ; he  has  given  us  nothing  definite. 

19448.  Is  there  any  other  matter  on  which  you  dis- 
sent from  him  or  wish  to  enforce  the  opinions  of  other 
witnesses  ? — There  is  the  boarding  out  of  children  born 
m the  workhouse.  It  has  its  arguments  for  and 
against.  There  is  also  the  tramp  question.  That,  I 
think,  has  been  very  definitely  settled. 

' ‘ ®-ave  you  any  definite  suggestion  as  regards 
^tramps? — I would  begin  the  boarding  out  of  the 
T^juren  and  the  sending  away  of  the  mothers  of  those 
children  to  a penitentiary  or  religious  home — some 
onse  of  detention.  If  a mother  presents  herself,  or 
g*r*  a*x)ut  to  become  a mother  presents  her- 
seit,  before  a Board  of  Guardians  and  seeks  admis- 
on,  her  admission  has  to  be  granted,  and  you  can- 
°t  separate  the  mother  from  the  baby  for  some  time. 


19450.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  it  would  work. 
The  case  would  not  come  before  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians ?— I am  speaking  of  the  present.  Mr.  Cogan 
suggested  to  send  these  children  away  after  four  years 
to  industrial  schools. 

19451.  Well,  he  withdrew'  that  afterwards.  He  said 
after  all  he  heard  in  favour  of  boarding  out  he  would 
be  disposed  to  adhere  to  boarding  out? — I would  sayr 
independent  of  that,  the  Board  of  Guardians  should, 
be  empowered  by  legislation.  Of  course,  they  are  de- 
barred to  a great  extent  at  present  so  long  as  the- 
parent  of  the  child  remains  in  the  house.  They  are- 
debarred  from  doing  anything  towards  the  future  of 
the  child  other  than  keep  it  in  the  house  until  such, 
time  as  the  parent  of  the  child  may  think  well  of 
leaving;  otherwise,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  interfere  and  allow  the  Boards  of  Guardians  • 
to\have  the  supreme  control  over  that  child,  taking  it: 
altogether  from  the  parent  and  having  it  educated, 
whether  in  the  house  or  out  of  it.  That  should  be  left- 
to  their  discretion,  and  they  should  be  empowered,  say 
at  twelve  or  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  ten 
if  they  thought  fit,  to  apprentice  this  child  to  some 
trade  or  business,  that  it  might  become  a useful  mem- 
ber of  society. 

19452.  Have  you  anything  definite  about  the 
tramps?— I think  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  al- 
ready exists  in  England  were  brought  into  operation 
in  Ireland  it  would  show  beneficial  results. 

19453.  You  would  be  disposed  to  try  that  before 
trying  anything  more  severe? — Exactly.  Then,  with 
regard  to  auxiliary  lunatic  asylums,  I would  wish  to 
say  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  unfortunately  tied 
to  the  chariot  wheels  of  Richmond,  and  we  are  paying 
£10,500  a year  or  lOd.  in  the  £ — we  are  paying  that 
to  Richmond  Asylum,  and,  needless  to  say,  against  our 
will.  We  have  no  will  in  the  matter ; we  are  absolutely 
powerless  by  the  resolution  of  the  Grand  Jury.  I 
would  ask  you  to  give  that  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration. To  make  or  establish  in  any  part  of  the 
County  Wicklow,  whether  you  turn  Baltinglass  or 
Shillelagh  into  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum,  would 
be  imposing,  perhaps,  what  I might  call  not  a double 


May  17,  1904. 

Mr.  Patrick 
Short. 


Mr.  E.  J. 
Byrne. 


Dr.  Brady. 


Mr.  Michael 
Fleming, 
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loot  rate,  but  a treble  rate,  because,  of  course,  a workhouse 
m j 1 *’  iau*‘  cannot  be  reasonably  turned  into  an  auxiliary  asylum 
Mr.  Michael  unless  it  ceases  to  be  a refuge  for  the  sick  poor  and. 
Fleming.  those  who  are  destitute  and  seek  relief  there,  and  that 
being  so,  you  have  the  staff  there.  It  may  be  reason- 
able for  me  to  assume  that  the  outcome  of  your  labours 
will  be,  of  course,  an  Act  of  Parliament,.  and  that 
being  so  these  officers  would  have  lost  their  position 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  and  must  be  provided  for 
out  of  the  rates.  Going  back  again  to  the  auxiliary 
asylum,  I would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  Richmond 
they  are  receiving  4s.  per  head,  and  if  we  had  an 
auxiliary  asylum  at  Shillelagh  or  Baltinglass  we  would 
only  get  2s.  We  would  then  have  to  provide  the  balance 


for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  those  inmates.  I be- 
lieve the  medical  officer  at  Shillelagh  in  all  probability 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  the  medical  officer  of  anr 
auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  that  may  be  established  7 

19454.  I am  afraid  you  are  going  a little  into’  de- 
tails?— It  may  be  extraneous.  Dr.  Conolly  Norman 
has  made  a statement  recently . 

19455.  That  is  really  not  the  line  we  are  going  on 
You  have  given  us  very  valuable  suggestions,  and  1 

think  it  is  better  not  . to  go  into  these  matters  ? It  is 

from  a ratepayer’s  point  of  view  I am  speaking.  Mr 
Cogan  told  us  the  scheme  he  had  propounded  was  an 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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FORTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  MAY  18th,  1904.  May i8.ieoi. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Wexford. 


Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis,  j.p.,  examined. 


194S6.  Chairman. — Now,  the  County  Council  of 
Wexford  have  furnished  us  with  a printed  paper  giving 
flair  answers.  The  first  query  was  as  regards  the 
amalgamation  of  unions.  What  is  the  view  of  your 
Council  on  that  subject  ? — The  view  of  our  Council  on 
that  subject  is  we  don’t  propose  any  amalgamation  of 
unions;  that  is  to  say,  we  don’t  propose  the  entire 
amalgamation  of  unions  or  the  blotting  out  of  any 
particular  union,  but  we  propose  an  alteration  in  the 
existing  system  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  lunatic  poor  of  the  county  in  one  union,  and  we 
propose  Gorey  as  that  union,  because  we  believe  the 
selection  of  Gorey  for  the  purpose  would  cause  less 
disturbance  than  the  selection  of  any  other  union, 
being  the  smallest  urban  district  of  the  county.  The 
town  of  Gorey  is  a comparatively  small  town  and  we 
believe  there  would  be  less  disturbance  created  by  the 
transfer  of  the  lunatic  poor  to  Gorey  than  to  any 
other  union. 

19457.  Then  you  have  a railway  communicating  with 
it?— All  the  four  towns  are  practically  communicat- 
ing. 

19458.  One  union  is  as  convenient  as  another? — 
Except  for  the  numbers  from  the  urban  district.  A 
very  much  larger  number  of  the  inmates  of  Wexford 
Union  are  from  the  town  of  Wexford  in  proportion 
than  from  the  surrounding  country.  Whereas  in 
Gorejf  Union  the  larger  number  of  the  inmates  will  be 

19459.  Does  the  Council  recommend  that  Gorey 
Union  as  a union  should  continue? — Gorey  Union  as 
a union  should  continue,  that  is,  the  hospital  should 
remain  there.  The  functions  of  the  Gorey  Board 
should  continue,  and  all  the  officials  in  Gorey  should 
remain  in  office. 

19460.  Not  superannuated? — No,  we  don’t  suggest 
any  superannuation ; we  look  upon  it  as  a waste  of 
public  money  to  superannuate  men  who  are  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

19461.  You  would  give  them  other  duties  ? — Yes. 
19462.  The  master,  matron,  and  other  officers,  you 
would  give  them  analogous  duties  ? — It  would  simply 
mean  retaining  the  services  of  the  existing  officers. 
The  medical  officer  would  remain  as  medical  officer  of 
the  auxiliary  asylum. 

19463.  You  are  not  going  on  the  lines  of  Youghal, 
where  the  doctor  is  the  visiting  doctor? — We  don’t 
suggest  a resident  superintendent  in  the  auxiliary 
asylum  ; we  suggest  a visiting  medical  officer  in  the 
person  of  the  existing  medical  officer  of  the  union. 

19464.  He  would  be  the  medical  superintendent  of 
the  auxiliary  asylum  ? — Yes  ; but  then  we  suggest  he 
should  have  as  a consulting  physician  the  resident 
medical  superintendent  of  Enniscorthy  Asylum. 

19465.  In  fact,  he  would  be  a sub-officer  to  the 
parent  asylum  at  Enniscorthy? — Quite  so.  We  take 
it  first  of  all  as  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1898  that  the  lunatic  poor  have  a right  under 
that  Act  to  asylum  treatment.  The  circular  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  has  called  upon  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  transfer  the  lunatics  gradually 
from  their  unions  to  the  asylums.  The  asylums  are 
overcrowded.  I am  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  Wexford  Union,  and  of  the  Enniscorthy 
Asylum.  We  have  forty  at  present  more  than  our 
certified  number.  The  last  building  operations  for  the 
accommodation  of  seventy  patients  exceeded  £14,000. 

19466.  Do  you  remember  the  total  number  of 
P^ents  in  the  asylum  ?— 483  or  484  patients. 

19467.  It  looks  a huge  building  for  that  number? — 
it  is  spread  over  a great  frontage,  but  is  not  deep, 
it  is  a single  building,  a great  portion  of  it.  The 
total  number  to  be  transferred  from  the  county  would 
be  something  like  140  or  150,  shown  by  the  latest  re- 
turns, and  adding  to  that  forty  or  fifty  patients  who 


are  in  excess  of  our  certified  number  at  present  in  the 
asylum,  we  should  require  to  provide  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  200  patients,  which  I estimate  would  cost 
£40,000.  Our  view  is  that  the  interest  and  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  maintenance  between  the  asylum  scale 
and  the  scale  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse  at  present 
would  altogether  total  an  extra  expenditure  on  the 
rates  of  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  a year 

19468.  I am  not  in  the  least  disputing  your  con- 
clusions, but  did  you  at  all  ascertain  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance in  the  asylum  and  in  the  workhouse? — Yes  ; 
the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  asylum  last  year..  Last 
year  our  asylum  was  the  second  most  expensive  in  Ire- 
land. The  committee  have  been  making  great  efforts 
to  reduce  expenditure,  and  this  year  we  have  con- 
siderable reduction,  but  the  figure  last  year  when  this 
report  was  considered  was  a little  over  £27  per  head. 

19469.  Was  that  in  the  heavy  year? — It  was  rather 
a heavy  year. 

19470.  I suppose  you  could  do  in  an  ordinary  year 
with  £24  pr  £25  ? — £25,  perhaps. 

19471.  What  would  you  put  down  as  the  cost  of  an 
inmate  in  the  workhouse? — The  present  cost  is  £14  5s. 
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a year. 

19472.  How  do  you  ascertain  that? — I got  the 
figures  from  the  clerk  of  Wexford  Union.  Those  are 
the  figures  taken  as  the  total  cost,  taking  everything 
into  consideration. 

19473.  Not  merely  in-maintenance  and  clothing? — 
No. 

19474.  Cost  of  officers  and  salaries,  cost  of  the  medi- 
cal officer’s  salary,  and  the  master  and  all  the  officials  ? 
— Cost  of  administration,  yes. 

19475.  It  seems  rather  low  for  that? — That  is  the 
figure  that  is  given  to  me. 

19476.  Dr.  Bigger. — Anything  for  building  or  in- 
terest?— No,  in  neither  case. 

19477.  Chairman. — In  the  asylum  the  interest  for 
repayment  is  included? 

19478.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Not  in  the  £27? — I think 
it  is  excluded. 

19479.  Chairman. — They  do  not  make  the  double 
calculation  ? — I think  I am  safe  in  saying  that  the  £27 
does  not  include  interest  and  repayment  of  the  loan. 

19.480.  I expect  5s.  6 d.  a week,  though  it  is  not  ac- 
curate for  a workhouse  ? — The  scale  is  for  the  imbeciles 
and  idiots. 

19481.  They  are  much  better  than  the  able-bodieds  1 
— That  is  so. 

19482.  I expected  it  would  be  a good  deal  higher 
than  that  figure? — Yes. 

19483.  In  giving  the  figures  to  Mr.  Ennis,  what  did 
you  take  as  the  basis  that  brought  out  the  5s.  6d.  a 
week  for  the  cost  of  the  inmate  ? 

Mr.  Kehoe. — We  included  all  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  establishment ; that  takes  in  everything. 

19484.  Chairman.  — Officers’  salaries?  — Officers’ 
salaries. 

19485.  And  repayment  of  loans  for  improvement? — 
Everything  in  connection  with  indoor  expenses.  I 
think  it  works  out  cheaper  than  any  other  place. 

19486.  Chairman. — Mr.  Murnaghan  is  just  saying 
in  his  union,  where  they  run  things  very  close,  it  costs 
£17  10s. 

Mr.  Ennis. — I don’t  suppose,  there  is  any  necessity 
of  repayment  of  loans'  in  the  case  of  the  Wexford 
Union  because  there  have  been  no  buildings  for  a long 
time.  I should  say  the.  loans  have  been  extinguished 
altogether. 

19487.  Chairman. — Practically  none  in  Omagh. 
Would  you  kindly  make  out  the  calculation  for  us  and 
send  it  to  Mr.  Mahon? 

Mr.  Kehoe. — I will,  certainly. 

19488.  Chairman. — Your  committee  went  on  to  con- 
sider any  alterations  that  would  be  necessary  at 
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May  18, 1 904 . G°r®7  Yes,  we  were  very  largely  guided  in  our  cal- 
eulation  as  to  Gorey.  I may  say  I acted  as  a member 
ol  the  Asylum  Board  Committee  at  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  Conference  in  Dublin  in  November  last,  and 
at  that  conference  we  received  some  very  valuable  in- 
formation from  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  the  Bishop 
of  floss,  as  to  the  Youghal  institution  and  as  to  the 
cost  of  altering  that  institution  to  the  needs  of  an 
auxiliary  asylum,  and  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  workhouses  and  of  the  needs,  we  should 
not  suggest  that  there  should  be  any  very  large  struc- 
tural alterations  of  any  kind,  but  we  estimated  a total 
cost  of  £1,000  for  the  buildings. 

19489.  Did  you  provide  for  a waterpipe  supply? — 
No ; we  wanted  to  provide  for  good  dormitory  accom- 
modation, a system  by  which  the  cases  which  we  regard 
as  chronic  cases  might  be  dealt  with  and  well  looked 
a*  1 1 i ur  J“ea  was  that  additional  superintendence 
would  be  necessary,  but  that  the  assistant  staff  of  the 
workhouse,  with  a few  trained  attendants,  say  four 
one  for  the  c ay  and  one  for  the  night  in  each  male 
and  female  department,  superintending  the  ordinary 
attendants,  would  be  sufficient. 

19490.  The  master,  I suppose,  would  act  as  a chief 
over  the  male  side,  and  the  matron  as  a chief  over 
the  female  side?— That  was  our  idea. 

19491.  And  as  those  officers  dropped  off  you  would 
appoint  a chief  male  attendant  and  a chief  female 
attendant?— Yes,  and  we  should  have  trained  assist- 
ants such  as  in  the  asylum.  My  own  idea  is  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  district  asylum 
by  which  we  would  take  from  that  asylum  trained 
assistants,  already  trained,  and  get  new  hands  in 
there,  and  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  asylum  visit- 
lng  the  auxiliary  would  pick  out  any  cases  which  he 
thought  would  be  susceptible  of  treatment  that  might  ' 
tend  to  cure  them,  and  draft  them  to  the  asylum,  and 
°n  the  °ther  h.and  we  would  be  able  to  draft  at  least 
forty  extra,  patients  we  have  as  incurable  chronic  cases 
to  the  asylum. 

19492.  You  thought  the  necessary  changes  could  be 
done  for  about  £1,000?— Yes,  and  then  there  is  a capi- 
tation  grant  of  2s.  per  head  for  the  auxiliary,  which 
We,^ei‘,eve  oue>'t  to  be  4s.  as  in  the  district  asylum 
,,  19493.  That  is  generally  the  opinion  naturally  of 
the  Councillors  who  have  given  evidence? — We  see  no 
reason  why  the  capitation  grant  paid  for  the  district 
^irvir?  s]5lll  d 11  ot  be  paid  for  the  auxiliary. 

Quiteso  °r  W°Uld  y°U  S8y  4S’’  °r  half  tllat  sum?— 
19465. — It  might  not  come  to  4s.,  but  half  or  up  to 
4a-  Yes,  up  to  the  maximum  of  4s. 

. 19<}96.  You  are  also  in  favour  of  boarding  out  the 
insane  to  some  extent?— Not  more  than  as  an  experi- 
ment. At  the  Lunatic  Conference  in  Dublin  that 
question  was  very  fully  discussed.  Dr.  Conolly  Nor- 
man and  other  medical  officers  there  gave  a very  ex- 
haustive statement  as  to  the  system  pursued  in 
Belgium,  but  on  the  second  day  that  we  discussed  a 
question  of  auxiliary  asylums  the  resident  medical 
superintendents  seemed  rather  inclined  to  favour  the 
sending  of  the  lunatic  poor  to  the  asylums,  and  Dr. 

Clancy,  I think  it  was 

19497.  That  is  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  ?— Said  that  on 

10  fovmpr  rlav  tVio  a j..  ,,  • , 
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-W.  have  . I.h  »™bec  oi 

whose  friends  do  contribute.  “Hum 

19501.  There  is  not,  in  the  opinion  oi  the  jovetnin, 
body,  any  abase,  any  people  tvho  can  pay  senS? 
relatives  and  not  paying  1-1  don't  „ «gt» 

individual  case  conies  before  the  committee,  and  2 
committee  muke  a close  inspection.  In  fact  at 
meeting  of  our  committee  recently  we  had  a case  hefrT 
us  m which  an  effort  was  made  to  get  a mS  t/i 
at  half  the  cost  of  maintenance  or  £15  a year  but^ 
made  a very  close  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  ’and  w! 
jXj  ? 7"°“  a,t  ‘be  husband  of  the  patient  hS 
ffolSl  ' 1 “i  investigating  the  matS 

closely,  lie  had  to  admit  lie  had  received  £1,000  an,i 
1 need  hardly  say  we  compelled  him  to  pav  the  full 
cost  of  maintenance.  r J ittU 

19502  Then  you  think  that  grants  should  be  made 
poor  ?— Yesent  l°  aSS1St  ln  boaidil1g  out  the  deserving 

19503.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  lunatics  with  which 
the  rest  , of  the  paragraph  is  concerned  ?— No.  of  the 
aged,  deserving  poor. 

19504.  On  what  ground  do  you  base  that?— We  be- 
lieve  the  aged  deserving  poor  would  be  greatly  bene- 
iitted  by  being  boarded  out  when  it  would  be  done  with 
great  discrimination. 

19505.  Had  you  an  idea  it  would  be  the  beginning 
or  what  is  known  as  old  age  pensions  ?— Yes,  to  a cer- 
tain extent ; but  at  the  same  time  I realised  that  in 
any  question  of  boarding  out  the  aged  poor  there  was 
one  grave  difficulty,  but  if  that  difficulty  could  be 
overcome  I should  strongly  approve  of  the  system ; but 
the  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  this,  that  many  people 
who  at  present  would  not  think  of  entering  the  union 
or  becoming  inmates  would,  in  the  event  of  their  find- 
ing that  money  could  be  obtained  for  the  maintenance 
of  then;  aged  relatives,  put  them  into  the  union  just 
to  qualify  for  that  boarding-out  pension. 

19506.  Or  perhaps  would  be  able  to  get  it  without 
sending  them  at  all  to  the  union  ?— I don’t  think  the 
abuse  could  extend  as  far  as  that.  Undoubtedly  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  aged  people  would  be  in 
manv  cases  greatly  improved,  but  it  is  a system  that  I 
think  could  only  be  carried  out  cautiously  and  with 
great  discrimination. 

19507.  Have  you  thought  of  any  possible  safeguard 
for  such  a system  which,  ideally,  I suppose,  is  the 
best,  that  is,  of  supporting  the  poor  without  any  estab- 
lishment  charges  as  far  as  possible? — I may  say,  I 
think  this — it  does  not  arise  on  any  of  the  queries  I 
have  seen  here,  but  I may  introduce  it  in  connection 
with  this  subject — I think  myself  that  under  the  new 
Act  the  abolition  of  the  dispensary  committees  was  a 
mistake.  I grant  you  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
get  a quorum  together,  hut  at  the  same  time  they  gave 
a certain  amount  of  attention  which  after  a long  daj’s 
business  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  affairs  do  not  now 
receive. 

19508.  With  the  doctor  absent  ? — With  the  doctor 
absent,  and  if  they  were  still  in  existence  I would 
suggest  the  dispensary  committees  as  the  relief  com- 
mittees to  investigate  each  case. 

menn  tv:j  J-1-  -■  ■■■>  - >■  different 


J-™‘.  J is  sne  xsisnop  oi  iiupmn  i — Said  that  on  io  investigate  eacn  case, 

the  former  day  the  medical  witnesses  seemed  to  think  19509.  Did  you  think  at  all  of  making  any  difiere 
that  these  people  would  be  safe  boarded  in  the  country  ai’ef  charge  for  such  outdoor  relief  cases  with  a vii 

and  on  the  second  day,  when  it  came  to  be  a question  of  bringing  it  home  to  the  locality  ?— No,  we  did  n 

iinJL  *bem  ’n  an  auxiliary  asylum,  they  seemed  consider  that  question  of  making  an  area  of  charge. 

> rliffovonf  ov>^  i,i  i—  j 19510.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  to  revert 

the  electoral  division  as  the  area  of  charge  for  outdo 
relief  ?■ — I don’t  know.  Of  course,  in  the  County  We 


and  „..  „.vt,  „W11U  u 

of  putting  them  in  an  auxiliary  asylum,  they  seemec 
to  think  they  were  quite  different  and  would  be  danger- 
ous. I asked  Dr.  Conolly  Norman  to  let  me  have  a 
ted  report  of  that  confprpiw  W i,,,+ 


• *.  j .ur.  oonony  in orman  to  let  me  have  a the  electoral  division  as  the  area  of  charge  for  outdoo 

uep°rt  of  j 1 conference  for  you,  but  it  has  relief?—!  don’t  know.  Of  course,  in  the  County  Wei 

,ttoZ^„„be?n  iu  , , * should  especially  like  to  direct  ford  there  is  really  only  one  large  centre  of  popula 

the  abIe  PaPer  read  by  Dr.  Kelly,  the  tion,  comparatively  large— the  town  of  Wexford,  am 

°V«  -i  , . \ should  say — of  course,  you  will  be  able  to  get  mor, 

i *on  .sa,(1  about  the  opinion  of  the  resident  clear  information  on  that  subject  from  the  officials  o 

medical  superintendent,  as  far  as  I remember  from  the  Wexford  Union— but  as  far  as  I know  I shoulc 
, was  Published  at  the  time,  they  seemed  to  be  say  the  population  of  the  unions  is  fairly  distribute! 
i . °P“»lon  that  it  was  difficult  to  discriminate  over  tlie  county.  My  idea  is  that  unless  a manifes 

Decween  the  harmless  and  the  dangerous  lunatics,  and  advantage  is  to  be  procured,  changes  of  system 

tnat  a harmless  lunatic  might  become  danaerons? me,,  A , , . “ , 

"There  was  a very  decided  difference  of  opinion  amomr  19?1L,0r  area  of  charge  ?-Changes  of  systen 

thu  medical  superintendents  on  that  select  anTn”?  *1T’yS  m“n  claun“  for  ,I0"“ed 

own  real  personal  opinion  was,  and  I expressed  it  that  10  ™ iS' 

whilst  I thought  it  was  worth  a trial  as  an  experi-  19512.  Although  their  whole  time  is  at  your  dis 
ment,  personally  I did  not  feel  any  great  confidence  Posal  1 mean  that  where  a change  is  made  yrn 

in  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  Ireland,  because  generally  find  a claim  that  the  duties  have  increased 

the  conditions  of  cottage  life  in  Belgium  and  Ireland  and  It  is  very  hard  to  decide  whether  the  duties  ban 

are  widely  different.  increased. 

oSlrift  ft?.  ‘ 

— With  the'  ‘ ' ' 

otherwise. 


i .ihVdea  these  people  should  be  19513.  At  all  events,  if  they  were  pensioned  on  t 

-WitWwXi™  4***^  friends  or  with  strangers?  basis  of  th'eir  whole  time  being  at  the  disposal  of  t 

tlien  own  friends  if  possible,  but  with  strangers  Guardians,  they  would  be  blowing  hot  and  cold  if  th 

claimed  an  increase  of  salary  for  increased  duties?- 
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I should  deprecate  any  change  in  the  system  unless  I 
was  satisfied  some  material  benefit  was  to  be  derived 

from' the  change. 

19514.  It  was  this  question  of  additional  expendi- 
ture. owing  to  the  substitution  of  outdoor  help  for 
indoor,  that,  as  you  point  out,  is  liable  to  risk  ? — It  is 
undoubtedly.  If  my  recommendation  could  be  carried 
into  effect— I don’t  suggest  it  should,  because  dispen- 
sary committees  have  ceased  to  exist. 

19515.  You  would  recommend — it  has  been  done  all 
ever  the  country — the  restoration  of  the  dispensary 
committees  ?— I would. 

19516  And  such  committees  should  be  made  relief 
committees  ? — Yes,  and  without  their  strong  recommen- 
dation the  boarding-out  should  not  be  attempted. 

19517.  Another  suggestion  was  that,  taking  recent 
experience  into  consideration,  each  area  should  con- 
sider what  was  the  fair  amount  to  spend  on  outdoor 
relief  in  that,  and  that  that  should  be  stereotyped 
that  so  much  a year  should  be  paid  to  the  poor  in  that 
electoral  division? — Not  exceeding? 

19518.  Not  exceeding,  of  course  ; revising  that  every 
rear,  or  whatever  might  be  decided  upon,  and  that 
should  be  a union  charge,  but  any  payment  in  excess 
of  what  you  may  call  the  standard  payment  should  be 
a local  charge? — Yes,  I should  approve  of  that.  I 
think  that  would  be  a very  reasonable  suggestion. 

19519.  Now,  Query  4 : " Whether  in  the  event  of  an 
amalgamation  or  combination  of  unions  being  carried 
out  or  any  other  arrangements  being  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  destitute  poor,  any  changes  in  the  law  and  pro- 
cedure as  to  administration  and  in  the  chargeability 
of  relief  would  be  desirable?”  We  have  discussed 
some  of  that  already.  How  would  you  administer 
Gorey  Auxiliary  Asylum,  supposing  it  to  be  created? 
—Our  reply  is  contained  here.  We  suggest  that  there 
should  be  one  or  two  Councillors  appointed  from  each 
union  to  act  as  a committee. 

19520.  Rural  Councillors  or  County  Councillors? — I 
should  say  Rural  Councillors.  In  many  cases  Rural 
Councillors  and  County  Councillors  are  synonymous. 
We  have  active  members  sitting  on  both  Boards. 

19521.  And  possibly  they  might  be  the  same? — In 
fact,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  be 
if  circumstances  would  permit  of  it.  It  would  mean 
a representative  on  both  Boards. 

19522.  At  present  you  would  have  the  Board,  of 
Guardians  for  the  Gorey  Union  administering,  the 
hospital,  and  through  the  assumed  restored  dispensary 
committees,  the  relief? — Yes. 

19523.  Then  you  would  have  the  asylum  committee 
administering  what  is  now  the  able-bodied  portion  of 
the  workhouse? — Quite  so. 

19524.  That  would  be  constituted  by? — By  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  one  or  two  Councillors  from  each 
of  the  four  unions. 

19525.  And  urban  districts,  perhaps? — Well,  urban 
districts  are  represented  already  on  the  unions.  I am 
myself  one  of  the  representatives  of  Wexford  on  the 
Poor  Law  Board. 

19526.  The  urban  districts  might  ask  to  have  a dis- 
tinct representative?- -I  don’t  think  so. 

19527.  You  think  they  would  be  satisfied  with  their 
share  of  the  unions? — Yes. 

19528.  How  many  men  would  that  committee  be 
composed  of? — We  suggested  one  or  two  from  each — a 
committee  of  eight  or  nine. 

19529.  Would  they  meet  in  Gorey? — I should  say 
so. 

19530.  That  would  be  very  small  for  a meeting  in 
Gorey  ? — Perhaps  so.  If  we  increased  it  to  three  from 
each,  making  twelve? 

,,  ■'■9531.  You  would  always  have  the  three  Gorey  men 
there? — I think  if  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  interested  in  their  duties  they  should  attend, 
because  my  view  is  very  strongly  that  a man  belonging 
«>  a public  body,  if  he  does  not  mean  to  attend  to  his 
duties,  should  resign. 

19532.  Do  you  think  that  is  general? — In  the 
tounty  Wexford  we  very  rarely  find  a difficulty  in 
Siting  a quorum  at  our  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  County  Committee  on  Agriculture.  We  generally 
meet  alternately  in  the  four  towns.  I was  going  to 
reier  to  what  we  consider  the  main  objection  to  our 
proposal  about  Gorey,  because  I realise  no  matter 
wnat  system  would  be  adopted  there  are  objections, 
n,  Tei7,  reasonable  objection  seemed  to  me  to  be  that 

e,,a'3'-e*‘3c'died,  if  transferred  from  Gorey  to  Ennis- 

rthy,  would  be  removed  from  the  visits  of  their 
ends.  That  was  one  of  our  reasons  for  selecting 

°rey,  because  the  urban  population  is  small  com- 
pared with  Wexford. 


19533.  The  sick  of  Gorey  would  still  be  treated  at  ^ J8 
Gorey? — Yes.  * — 1 

19534.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries — we  have  done  Mr.  M.  A. 
it  ourselves  going  about  the  country— about  the  visits  Ennis, 
to  workhouse  inmates  ? — Yes  ; I was  going  to  say  about 
that.  Wexford  is  a town  of  about  11,000  population, 
and  Gorey,  I think,  has  from  1,500  to  2,000,  and  I 
reasoned  with  myself  that  if  I ascertained  the  number 
of  visits  paid  by  relatives  and  friends  to  the  able- 
bodied  poor  in  Wexford  Union  in  the  body  of  the 
house,  that  I would  be  able  to  form  a very  fair  ap- 
proximation to  what  it  would  be  likely  to  be  in  Gorey. 

19534a.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  Gorey 
very  much,  because  there  is  so  much  of  a rural  and 
distant  population  ? — I made  the  inquiiy  at  Wexford, 
and  was  informed  by  the  porter  that  the  average 
number  of  visits  paid  to  the  body  of  the  house  in  Wex- 
ford by  people  from  outside  would  not  exceed  one  or 
two  per  week. 

19535.  That  practically  bears  out  our  experience. 

There  are  practically  no  visitors  to  the  body  of  the 
house,  but  a great  many  visitors  to  the  sick  7 — My  own 
idea  is  that  where  children  who  are  in  employment 
permit  their  aged  parents  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  they 
have  not  any  very  great  affection  for  them,  and  are 
not  likely  to  visit  them. 

19536.  A good  many  of  the  poor  people  in  the  work- 
house  are  people  with  no  near  relatives? — Quite  so,  so 
I believe  the  inconvenience  entailed  by  that  would  be 
very  small. 

19537.  Query  No.  5 : “ Whether  having  regard  to 
the  number,  capacity,  and  situation  of  the  workhouse 
hospitals,  county  infirmaries,  county  fever  hospitals, 
and  other  hospitals  existing  in  the  county,  additional 
accommodation  is  required  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor  in  any  union,  district,  or  locality  in  the 
county,  and,  if  other  accommodation  seems  desirable, 
how  it  may  best  be  provided  without  entailing  undue 
hardship  upon  the  destitute  or  on  the  sick  poor  of  the 
union.?’’ — In  that  case  we  believe  that  a strong  effort 
should  be  made  to  raise  the  status  of  the  hospital  as 
much  as  possible,  and  we  want  as  far  as  possible  to 
take  from  the  hospital  the  character  of  a workhouse 
hospital,  which  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  militates 
against  poor  people  making  use  of  it. 

19538.  Would  you  do  it  absolutely  in  the  case  of 
Gorey? — Absolutely  in  the  case  of  Gorey,  but  in  fact 
with  regard  to  all  the  hospitals  we  should  like  to  see 
a separate  entrance  to  the  hospital.  We  should  like 
to  see  it  not  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  workhouse  hospital  that  the  name  of  the  person 
should  be  entered  on  the  workhouse  books  as  a pauper. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  patient  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital without  being  obliged  to  pass  through  the  work- 
house  as  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse. 

19539.  In  Gorey  the  arrangement  would  be,  from 
your  point  of  view,  perfect.  There  would  be  no  work- 
house  book,  but  merely  the  hospital  register  and  the 
auxiliary  asylum  register,  and  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  workhouse  there  at  all  ? — Quite  so. 

19540.  You  would  want  to  approximate  in  the  other 
three  unions  to  the  Gorey  arrangement  as  far  as  pos- 
sible?— As  far  as  possible.  In  fact,  it  was  suggested 
by  my  fellow-witness  from  the  County  Council,  Mr. 

Peacocke,  that  the  Wexford  County  Infirmary  should 
be  abolished,  whilst  I think  that  every  effort  should 
he  made  to  raise  gradually  the  standard  of  the 
workhouse  hospitals  to  the  standard  of  the  County 
Infirmary.  I was  not  prepared  to  go  that  length,  nor 
was  the  County  Council,  because  at  present  the  County 
Infirmary  is  an  institution  in  which  we  have  trained 
surgical  nurses  and  an  operating  room,  and  all  facili- 
ties for  dealing  with  serious  accidents. 

19$Sk  You  have  nothing  there  but  acute  medical 
or  surgical  cases? — Well,  we  have,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  the  bulk  of  our  cases. 

19542.  There  ought  not  to  be.  I suppose  you  would 
consider  anything  but  acute  or  curable  cases? — That 
is  so.  but  then  the  very  difficulty  I have  before  pointed 
out  causes  some  patients  to  go  to  there — people  who 
would  not  go  to  the  workhouse  hospital. 

19543.  With  relatively  insignificant  ailments  or  old 
age? — Oh,  no,  not  for  old  age,  because  they  would  not 
be  admitted  unless  curable ; but  still  people  go  to  the 
County  Infirmary  suffering  from  chest  affections  who 
would  not  go  to  the  workhouse  hospital. 

19544.  They  would  be  cured  in  three  weeks  or  so. 

You  would  not  consider  these,  after  all, . unsuitable 
cases  for  the  County  Infirmary? — Oh,  no,  they  are 
quite  within  the  infirmary  rule ; but  the  County  In- 
firmary deals  with  cases  that  could  be  dealt  with  in. 
the  district  hospitals,  but  for  the  objection  of  the 
people  to  go  there.  But  my  view  was  that  I could  net 
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May  13, 1904.  agree  with  Mr.  Peacocke  on  this  question,  that 

— ’ even  if  one  endeavoured  to  raise  the  status  of  the  dis- 

Mr.  M.  A.  trict  hospitals,  it  would  take  some  time  to  do  it,  and 
Ennis.  I hold  no  public  body  has  a right  to  take  action  which 

would  tie  the  hands  of  their  successors.  During  the 
existence  of  the  present  County  Council  the  thing 
would  not  be  practicable. 

19545.  Did  you  consider  at  all  whether  some  con- 
nection or  friendly . intercourse  or  arrangement  be- 
tween the  County  Infirmary  and  the  district  infirmaries 
might  be  possible,  and  whether,  if  possible,  there 
should  be  some  recognised  system  of  transferring  cases 
for  treatment  from  Gorey,  Ross,  and  Euniscorthy  to 
your  County  Infirmary  here  for  surgical  operations 
or  special  treatment  ?— That  is  a subject  we  have  not 
considered,  but,  speaking  from  my  own  personal  point 
of  view,  I should  strongly  approve  of  it. 

19546.  It  has  been  put  before  us  by  some  county 
officials  that  putting  the  County  Infirmary  on  such 
a basis  would  be  a systematic  and  good  arrangement 
for  the  sick? — I believe  it  to  be  an  admirable  sugges- 
tion. It  did  not  occur  to  me  before.  We  did  not 
consider  it,  but  having  heard  it  from  you  I think  it 
an  admirable  suggestion,  because  our  desire  is  to  make 
the  County  Infirmary  as  far  as  possible  a truly  County 
Infirmary,  useful  to  all  parts  of  the  county.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  larger  number  of  governors, 
those  who  attend  mostly  to  the  institution,  are  in 
Wexford,  and  there  are  not  a sufficient  number  of 
governors  residing  at  a long  distance  who  take  an 
interest  in  it  to  send  patients  forward,  but  wo  believe 
if  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  four  unions  were  in 
connection  with  the  infirmary 

19546a.  And  the  medical  officers  ? — And  the  medical 
officers,  it  would  be  an  admirable  system,  because  the 
whole  county  pays  for  the  County  Infirmary. 

19547.  The  medical  officer  would  know,  “ Here  is  a 
case  which  cannot  get  the  treatment  here  that  could 
be  given  in  the  County  Infirmary,  but  I can  send 
the  case  over.”  Would  you  approve  of  that? — 
Strongly. 

19548.  Did  any  detailed  arrangement  occur  to  you 
on  your  answer  to  No.  5 as  to  how  best  in  Enniscorthy, 
Ross,  and  Wexford  the  wards  for  the  sick  could  be 
completely  cut  off  from  the  workhouse  ? — No ; Wex- 
ford is  the  only  union  of  which  I have  personal  know- 
ledge. 

19549.  They  are  all  pretty  much  on  the  same  struc- 
ture?— I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  insuperable 
obstacle  to  providing  such  an  arrangement  for  Wex- 
ford. 

19550.  Did  any  way  occur  to  you  of  separating  them  ? 
— I think  that  is  a matter  of  detail,  but  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  Wexford  Union  I should  anticipate 
no  difficulty  in  doing  it.  It  would  mean  a separate 
entrance,  and  I have  in  my  mind  the  place  where,  if 
I was  to  do  the  architect’s  part  of  the  business,  I 
should  put  the  entrance. 

19551.  You  would  have  no  trouble  in  doing  so? — 
No. 

19552.  Query  6 is  answered  already.  Query  7 : 
“ How  far  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not  destitute 
it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  a system  of  pay- 
ments or  contributions  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  insane  in  hospitals  or  other  such 
institutions  ?” — Well,  in  that  case  we  suggest  a similar 
system  to  the  system  adopted  in  the  district  asylum, 
that  is,  that  the  committee  should  consider  each  case 
on  its  individual  merits,  because  I don’t  believe  it 
would  be  possible  to  frame  a rule  which  would  be 
equitable  in  every  case. 

19553.  You  would  recommend  a discretionary  power 
in  the  committee  in  consultation  with  their  officers? — 
Quite  so,  to  fix  the  amount  of  tire  contribution.  In 
the  County  Infirmary  there  is  a rule  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that.  There  are  three  scales  of  payment;  a 
governor  admitting  a pay  patient  puts  on  his  block  the 
A,  B,  or  C scale. 

19554.  That  is  a recommendation? — Quite  so. 

19555.  Do  you  find  you  recover  the  money  easily? — 
Oh,  yes. 

19556.  It  is  not  a recommendation  that  is  not  suc- 
cessfully carried  out? — I don’t  mean  to  say  that  there 
may  not  bo  some  isolated  cases  where  a difficulty  may 
arise. 

19557.  Yon  have  no  legal  power? — The  question  has 
never  arisen. 

. 19558.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that  power  being 
conferred  upon  the  managers  of  all  hospitals, 
county,  district,  and  every  other  hospital,  of  recover- 
ing out  of  the  public  funds  as  much  as  they  thought 
the  patients  or  their  friends  could  pay  ?— Yes. 


19559.  Have  you  ever  tried  it  in  anv  hosnitui*  r 
the  County  Wexford  ?— Yes,  in  Wexford  ifuion  t 
connection  with  the  fever  hospital.  We  have  „ ,, 
I»d  an  outbreak  of  scarlatina.  W.  “ i S% 
number  of  cases  treated  in  the  fever  hospital  and  at 
the  very  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  T 
think,  or  the  meeting  before,  the  committee  wcre  occn 
pied  in  discussing  what  was  a fair  and  reasonable 
charge  to  make  for  the  treatment  of  servants  beciu£ 
that  is  clearly  laid  down  that  employers  are  bound  to 
pay  for  their  servants,  and  we  deal  with  these  cases  in 
the  manner— I suggest  we  should  have  legal  authoritv 
to  deal  with  the  cases — to  which  you  refer.  We  fixed 
a scale  ; the  cost  of  maintenance  “in  the  fever  hospital 
was  given  us  by  the  union  officials  as  7s.  Id.  per  head 
But  that  included  the  extra  cost  of  auxiliary  nurses 
from  Dublin,  and  we  thought  it  was  not  fair  to  impose 
that  rate  upon  the  people. 

19560.  It  could  hardly  be  so  cheap  as  that?— That 
was  the  figure  given  to  us. 

19561.  In  some  county  infirmaries,  the  County  Fer- 
managh and  County  Antrim,  they  have  for  some  little 
time,  a few  years,  had  a system  of  getting  payments, 
and  the  surgeon  of  the  Fermanagh  Infirmary  explained 
it  to  us  very  clearly.  He  said  the  committee  met  ana 
considered  every  case  that  was  admitted.  For  instance 
a labourer’s  child,  a man  receiving  we  will  say  18s.  a 
week,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  the  committee  take  the 
view  of  it  that  at  all  events  the  man  was  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  the  child’s  food  for  the  time,  and  that  they 
would  put  down  at  Is.  a week  or  whatever  it  would 
be,  and  they  would  ask  him  to  pay  that,  and  from 
that  up  to  two  guineas  a week  according  to  the  actual 
expenses  involved,  and  they  find  that  they  are  making 
now  quite  a large  income  out  of  these  payments,  and 
the  payments  are  popular.  People  like  to  pay 
their  Is.  or  2.s.  6 <2. , or  whatever  it  would  be  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  and  they  feel  they  are  paying  their 
way  and  not  in  any  way  becoming  the  recipients  of 
pauper  relief? — That  would  be  quite  in  consonance 
with  our  suggestions  with  regard  to  district  hospitals. 
It  would  be  carrying  it  a step  further  and  making  the 
people  feel,  as  you  say,  that  they  were  not  paupers, 
but  independent  and  paying  for  the  services  they  re- 
ceived. 

19562.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  legal  power 
given  ?—  Certainly. 

19563.  Now  we  come  to  the  troublesome  question  of 
the  casuals.  Take  the  tramps  first? — -We  all,  I think, 
realise  that  the  tramp  question  is  a very  difficult  ques- 
tion, that  it  is  desirable  that  a respectable  man  of  his 
class  who  is  out  of  employment  should  be  facilitated 
in  seeking  for  employment,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
all  know  that  the  country  is  simply  alive  with  a 
number  of  able-bodied  men,  chiefly,  I am  afraid,  short 
service  soldiers,  who  have  become  unwilling  to  work. 

19564.  And  militiamen? — Yes ; who  are  roaming 
about  the  country  idle,  and  are  terrifying  the  rural 
population  ; and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  put  an 
end  to  that.  And  with  that  view  we  suggest  a system 
of  registration — that  a man  going  on  tramp,  to  seek 
for  work,  should  obtain  from  the  sergeant  in  charge 
of  his  police  district  a certificate  that  he  was  genuinely 
going  to  seek  for  work,  -and  that  that  certificate  should 
hold  in  force 

19565.  And  that  his  road  should  be  indicated?— No; 
I don’t  sav  so.  I would  let  him  have  his  certificate. 

19566.  If  you  found  a man  in  Wexford,  with  a 
certificate  from  Coleraine  that  he  was  looking  for 
work,  would  not  that  rather  look  like  a licence  to 
tramp  ? — That  is  so ; but  my  idea  was,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  devise  a system  which  is  perfect ; but  the 
certificate  should  only  remain  in  force  for  six  months, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  man  should  be 
treated  as  a vagrant,  and  dealt  with. 

19567.  Or,  at  all  events,  you  should  have  power  to 
consider  him  a vagrant? — Yes. 

19568.  How  would  you  deal  with  him? — Deal  with 
him  under  the  Vagrants  Act- 

19569.  Is  not  that  a very  ineffective  Act? — I believe 
the  law  requires  to  be  strengthened  in  that  respect. 
That  would  mean,  an  amendment  of  the  law. 

19570.  Anything  we  are  talking  of  to-day  would 
mean  an  amendment  of  the  law? — Quite  so. 

19571.  Have  you  at  all  considered  how  the  law 
might  he  amended,  so  as  to  do  a good  deal  towards 
stopping  vagrancy  1 — Increase  the  penalty.  _ 

19572.  In  what  way.  At  present,  we  will  say,  ho 
gets  a short  term  of  imprisonment?— We  suggest  teat 
he  should  be  committed  to  a reformatory,  to  which  tjie 
term  workhouse  would  really  apply — a place  where  Jie 
should  be  made  to  work. 
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19573.  If  you  make  all  the  workhouses  into  hos- 
pitals, and  if  you  have,  as  far  as  possible,  out-door 
relief,  and  if  practically  the  only  class  that  would  go 
into  the  workhouse  are  the  sick,  it  might  be  a good 
thing  to  retain  the  workhouse  for  people  of  that 
class?— My  idea  is,  on  broad  lines,  that  the  best 
amendment  of  the  poor  law  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  hospitals  for.-ihe  sick,  and  almshouses  for  the  poor, 
and  the  industrial  school  sj'stem  for  the  children, 
and  penal  settlements  or  workhouses  for  tramps. 

19574.  Where  they  would  be  confined  under  a magi- 
strate's warrant,  and  made  to  work,  no  make-believe, 
but  real  work  ?— Real  work. 

19575.  There  is  another  class  that  is  not  a tramp, 
that  is  the  ins-and-outs,  we  will  say  the  quay  labourer, 
a man  whose  employment  is  intermittent,  casuals  who 
come  in  and  out,  what  do  you  think  about  those? — 
The  casuals,  I should  say,  so  far  as  my  experience  of 
our  own  locality  goes,  the  casuals  are  not  large. 

19576.  Have  you  many  of  the  class? — We  have  not 
many  of  the  quay  labourers  class,  but  we  have  a num- 
ber of  casuals.  The  casuals  we  have  got  are  women 
from  the  dissolute  wards,  beggars,  people  who  make 
their  livelihood  by  professional  begging,  and  go  out 
when  the  weather  is  fine  and  come  into  the  workhouse 
when  the  weather  is  unsuitable,  and,  in  fact-,  make  a 
hotel  or  base  of  operations  of  the  workhouse. 

19577.  You  have  not  many  people  who  really  earn 
for,  say,  twenty  weeke  in  the  year,  and  are  idle  for 
the  remainder? — I think  not. 

19578.  That  is  a class  they  have  in  large  cities? — 
I think  our  officials  will  be  able  to  give  definite  infor- 
mation on  that  point,  but  I don’t  think  myself  we 
have  many  of  that  class ; onr  casuals,  I think,  are 
chiefly  people  who  practically  do  no  work. 

19579.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  people  of  that 
class  should  not  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  vagrant,  if  they  merely  go  out  to  beg  and  are 
non-productive  and  are  raising  families  in  looseness 
and  idleness  and  begging,  and,  perhaps,  crime  and 
theft? — Quite  so. 

19580.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  that  class  should 
not  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  giving  discretion? 
— I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  deal  with  that  class 
as  far  as  the  able-bodied  portion ; but,  then,  there  is 
an  intermediate  body  of  casuals. 

19581.  You  mean  the  old-fashioned  beggar  ? — Yes ; 
people  of  a certain  age;  people  who  are  not  quite 
unable  to  work,  but  who  are  not  able  for  heavy  work. 

19582.  Were  they  people  who  used  to  work  when 
they  were  able  ? — Yes  ; and  have  broken  themselves 
down  from  drink  and  other  causes. 

19583.  Are  you  thinking  of  such  people  in  the  town 
or  in  the  country  ? — Chiefly  from  the  town.  I quite 
admit  the  desirability  or  advantage  of  having  a work- 
house in  the  town,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  for 
many  reasons ; but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  dis- 
advantages, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  that 
if  you  could  remove  the  Wexford  Workhonse  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  into  the  country  you  would  raise  ma- 
terially the  tone  of  the  town  of  Wexford. 

19584.  And  they  would  make  a struggle  to  hold  on? 
— Yes. 

19585.  There  are  just  a couple  of  questions,  taking 
the  point  of  view  we  were  on,  that  is — how  to  make 
the  hospital  quite  distinct  from  the  workhouse.  If 
we  try  and  do  it  by  a process  of  exclusion,  taking  the 
several  inmates,  other  than  sick,  and  seeing  how  they 
would  be_  dealt  with,  we  may  find  that  there  would 
. T?7  except  the  sick  in  the  end.  In  the 

"orUiouse  there  are  sick,  and  aged  and  infirm, 
mothers  having  illegitimate  infants,  children  under 
nfteen,  lunatics,  idiots  and  epileptics,  casuals,  tramps, 
and  a very  small  number  of  able-bodied  people,  who 
are  not  in  any  of  those  foregoing  classes ; they  really 
ho  come  under  casuals — they  are  regular  ins-and-outs. 

. *ve  as,I(^e’  *or  ,fc*ie  present,  the  sick  and  aged  and 
inhrm,  the  next  class  we  come  to  would  be  mothers 
naving  illegitimate  children,  of  that  class  yon  have  a 
County  Wexford? — Yes. 

19586.  The  number  of  children  you  have  is  ex- 
emery  large,  much  larger  than  any  of  the  other 
ounties  m Leinster,  except  Dublin.  A suggestion 
nat  was  made  to  us  at  our  sitting  in  Dublin  was,  that 
e workhouse  should  be  closed  to  all  such  girls ; that 
3 soon  as  a girl  would  have  to  come  to  the  workhouse, 
tv7!  “°r60  or  four  months  before  the  birth  of  her  baby, 
at  her  ease  would  he  considered,  we  will  say,  by 
tw  v ef  committee  or  some  body  of  that  sort,  and 
at  she  should  be  sent  to  a penitentiary  or  refuge 
uer  religions  management? — Compulsorily. 


19587.  She  would  have  to  go  somewhere,  poor  girl,  jy  Jg  ,gf)4 

instead  of  putting  her  into  a workhouse  ward,  as  at  * J 1 

present,  where  the  moment  she  goes  in  she  associates  Mr.  M.  A. 
day  and  night  with  women  who  have  gone  through  Ennis, 
similar  experiences  to  hers,  and  have  afterwards  had 
two  or  three,  four,  five,  or  six  illegitimate  children; 
instead  of  putting  her  with  those,  that  she  should  be 
sent,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  fall,  to  a refuge  under 
religious  management,  according  to  the  religion  she 
professed? — The  cost  of  doing  so  being  home  by'  the 
rates. 

19588.  Oh,  yes,  by  the  rates;  that  she  should  be 
sent  there,  and  that  there  should  be  a lying-in  ward, 
if  tire  managers  of  such  an  institution  approved  of  it, 
ti  which  she  should  be  sent;  or,  failing  that,  that 
she  should  be  sent,  as  she  would  be  sent,  to  the  ordi- 
nary lying-in  hospital,  like  the  Coombe  or  some  other 
large  hospital ; that  she  should  be  sent  there  for  ten 
days  or  a fortnight,  and  come  back  to  the  refuge,  and 
never  associate  with  any  dissolute  characters? — I 
think  that  would  be  an  admirable  suggestion. 

19589.  That  the  child  should  he  kept  there  until  it 
was  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old,  whatever  age 
the  doctor  would  consider  suitable,  and  that  the  child 
should  be  boarded  out,  and  that  efforts  should  be 
made  by  this  religious  body  to  place  the  poor  children 
in  a situation  ? — Yes. 

19590.  And  she  should,  as  far  as  might  be  con- 
sidered prudent,  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  child  ? — 

19591.  The  witnesses  who  brought  this  suggestion 
before  us  were  of  opinion,  that  after  her  first  lapse, 
and  when  she  was  not  contaminated  by  the  associa- 
tions of  the  workhouse,  and  with  other  women,  we 
might  hope  for  a very  large  number  of  complete  re- 
forms ; and  even  from  the  point  of  economy,  although 
we  might  pay  a little  more  in  such  an  institution  for 
a girl ; that,  instead  of  becoming  a life-long  charge  on 
the  rates,  and  having  a large  family  of  illegitimate 
children  also  on  the  rates,  that  one  might  hope  for  a 
reform ; that,  while  we  might  have  as  many  first 
cases,  we  would  have  very  few  second  cases? — That 
would  havo  my  strongest  approval ; I think  that  is  an 
admirable  suggestion. 

19592.  That  would  exclude  a very  large  number ; 
it  would  exclude  the  mothers  and  all  the  children  they 
bring  in ; the  number  of  children  in  Wexford  is  very 
largo ; in  Enuisoorthy  there  are  sixty-one ; there  are 
none  boarded  out  in  Enniscorthy  ? — I may  say,  with 
regard  to  the  children,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  Wexford  took  action  with  regard  to  the  orphan 
children  in  the  school ; we  realised  that  when  a girl 
comes  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  she  must  go  into  the 
body  of  the  house ; that  was,  from  many  points  of 
view,  undesirable;  it  at  once  put  her  in  contact  with 
these  women  of  whom  you  are  speaking ; but,  in  the 
meantime,  before  she  reached  that  age  we  would  not 
find  it  practicable  to  teach  her  the  business  of  a 
domestic  servant,  because,  if  we  put  her  into  the 
laundry  she  was  put  immediately  in  association  with 
undesirable  characters,  and  the  consequence  was, 
when  she  came  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  she  was  not 
qualified  to  earn  her  living  as  a servant. 

19593.  And  furthermore,  perhaps,  that  child  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  these  women  1 — Yes ; and  we 
communicated  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Wexford, 
who  have  an  institution  for  training  children,  and  we 
made  a bargain  with  them,  that  any  child,  when  it 
reached  twelve  years,  that  we  had  power  to  send,  we 
would  send  to  the  House  of  Mercy. 

19594.  As  a certified  school  ? — As  a certified  school, 
and  pay  to  the  nuns,  for  a period  of  two  years,  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  child  was  actually  costing 
in  the  workhouse ; and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  I am  not  quite  sure,  possibly  three,  the  child 
had  become  self-supporting,  and  the  nuns  will  keep 
her  in  the  institution  until  they  draft  her  into  a 
situation,  and  train  her  in  domestic  work.  But,  of 
course,  we  are  limited  to  orphans  and  deserted  ; and 
in  the  case  of  a large  number  of  those  children  whose 
mothers  are  in  the  house,  we  could  not  carry  that  out 
without  their  permission,  which,  probably,  we  would 
not  obtain. 

19595.  There  are  sixty-one  in  Enniscorthy,  forty- 
four  in  the  workhouse  in  Gorey  and  four  boarded 
out,  sixty-eight  in  New  Ross  in  the  workhouse  and 
thirty-nine  boarded  out,  and  in  Wexford  thirty-five 
in  the  workhouse  and  fourteen  boarded  out.  I mis- 
took New  Ross  for  Wexford? — The  county  of  Wexford, 
as  a whole,  has  a large  number. 

4 Q2 
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19596.  Since  this  census  was  taken  the  numbers 
have  increased  in  Wexford  a little,  but  not  to  the 
extent  I thought  at  first.  Then  you  would  get  rid  of 
most  of  these  children,  as  well  as  the  mothers,  out  of 
the  house.  The  next  class  we  come  to  would  be  the 
lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics,  and  your  suggestion 
about  Gorey  would  clear  those  away,  and  casuals  and 
tramps ; your  view  about  that  would  also  clear  that 
class  away? — Yes. 

19597.  The  other  classes  are  practically  very  small, 
and  most  of  them  would  be  really  of  that  class — non- 
earning, thriftless  people,  who,  by  drink,  or  one  thing 
or  another,  become  unproductive  members  of  the  com- 
munity ; and  it  was  just  a question  of  how  far  they 
might  be  dealt  with  as  vagrants  ? — They  might  be  dealt 
with  in  tlie  same  institution  as  the  vagrants — classi- 
fying them.  It  would  be  a system  of  classification  in 
the  institution. 

19598.  And  the  fact  of  calling  that  institution  a 
workhouse  might  tend  to  draw  public  attention  com- 
pletely away  from  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  give  people 
still  the  workhouse  to  look  at,  but  quite  a different 
class  of  institution,  and  take  away  the  workhouse  taint 
or  association  from  the  people  who  were  there  owing 
to  sickness,  or  through  age  and  infirmity? — I look 
upon  the  suggestion  you  have  made,  with  regard  to 
the  children,  as  a most  valuable  one ; because,  I 
think,  in  any  system  we  take  into  consideration  the 
children  are  the  most  important  factor. 

19599.  It  seems  to  be  calculated  to  stop  the  here- 
ditary pauper? — ‘Besides,  I look  upon  it  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  up -rearing  of  the  children,  which 
is  most  important ; because,  whilst  you  cannot  re- 
form many  of  the  people  of  to-day  who  have  gone 
wrong,  you  can  provide  against  their  children  follow- 
ing their  footsteps. 

19600.  Then  you  would  only  have  the  aged  and 
infirm  to  deal  with.  The  sick,  you  at  once  say,  and 
it  is  the  general  opinion  all  over  the  country,  that  one 
ought  not,  except  in  very  rare  .cases,  to  lessen  the 
extent  of  accommodation  where  there  is  a considerable 
number  of  miles  between  places  where  the  sick  are 
treated.  You  would  not  dream  of  recommending  that 
any  of  the  present  buildings  should  cease  to  be  used 
for  sick  wards  ? — No ; we  would  not  dream  of  that. 
Personally,  I should  prefer,  say,  an  extension  of  the 
hospital  system  rather  than  a reduction. 

19601.  Then  you  would  have  the  infirm  to  deal 
with? — In  Gorey  yon  solve  the  difficulty  by  sending 
their  infirm  to  Enniscorthy. 

19602.  You  think  Enniscorthy  would  be  adequate 
for  the  Gorey  people? — I am  not  perfectly  sure  ; but 
that  was  our  impression.  If  we  found  that  Ennis- 
corthy could  not  reasonably  accommodate  them,  I 
should  suggest  a division  between  the  other  unions 
as  well ; but  our  impression  was,  that  Enniscorthy 
was  quite  sufficient  to  accommodate  them  when  Ennis- 
corthy had  been  relieved  of  its  quota  of  imbeciles  and 
idiots. 

19603.  And  children  and  mothers? — Quite  so. 

19604.  That  would  give  an  amazing  amount  of 
space? — I may  say  in  general  terms,  that  our  recom- 
mendation, with  regard  to  utilising  one  of  the 
existing  workhouses  for  an  auxiliary  asylum  in  pre- 
ference to  building  at  the  existing  asylum,  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  realised  that  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  inmates  of  workhouses  have  been  a 
steadily  decreasing  quantity,  and  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  any  further  building  accommodation  being  re- 
quired in  connection  with  workhouses. 

19605.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  not  that  largely  due 
to  the  extension  of  outdoor  relief? — I should  say  that 
is  so. 

19606.  Chairman. — Would  you  at  all  consider  it 
possible  that,  as  had  been  suggested  in  a great  many 
counties,  that  while  the  sick  wards  should  be  retained 
for  their  present  purposes  in  the  same  way,  that  the 
Gorey  people  should  be  transferred,  and  that  the 
aged  and  infirm  of  other  unions  should,  if  possible, 
be  transferred  to  one  workhouse,  leaving  in  that  work- 
house,  of  course,  the  sick  ward.  Suppose  Wexford 
were  made,  as  the  county  town,  and  having  railway 
communication  with  all  the  others,  as  they  all  have, 
indeed — but,  supposing  it  were  made  the  institution 
where  all  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  county  might  be 
sent  ? — Yes. 

19607.  You  would  lose  from  Wexford,  under  this 
system,  the  women  and  children.  T don’t  want  you 
to  express,  any  opinion  if  you  don’t  see  your  way 
clearly  in  it—  but  you  would  have  a great  deal  of  space 
there? — Yes. 

19608.  And,  if  the  infirm  of  Gorey  and  Enniscorthy 


and  New  Ross  could  be  placed  in  the  Wexford  tmin 
so  as  to  save  very  large  establishment  charges  at  ,vi 
other  three  workhouses,  would  you  be  in  favour 
such,  a thing  S-It  teems  to  me,  without  attemptii  m 
go  into  hgures,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  oankieoS 
a very  desirable  system  of  classification ; that  is  in 
stead  of  classification  within  the  union,  of  classify 
tion  in  the  number  of  unions.  . 


classtSy  them,  aoeotdmg  to  respectability  „r  .Ltaai 
—I  should,  certainly  ; subject,  of  course,  to  going  mi'a 
tlie  figures  of  cost,  and  satisfying  myself  that  the  rab 
payers  would  not  be  injuriously  affected  by  X 
change ; I should  certainly  approve  of  the  suggestion 
19610.  The  suggestion  was  made  on  the  sSH£ 
that  it  would  save  a very  large  amount,  owing  to  tin- 
cessation  of  establishment  charges  in  three  out  of 
four  workhouses  ?— The  question  of  the  cost  of  trans 
ference  would  have  to  be  considered. 


19611.  Tt  would  have  to  be  considered  in  reference 
to  the  existing  cost.  There  is  a cost  of  transfer  at 
present,  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  union  to ’tin- 
head  house?— That  is  so. 

19612.  And  a number  of  people  would  come?-I 
should  be  rather  inclined,  also,  when  we  speak  of  the 
cost  of  transfer,  with  reference  to  Gorey,  one  of  the 
points  of  objection  that  may  be  taken  is  the  distance 
of  parts  of  Gorey  Union  from  Enniscorthy,  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  favour  a system  by  which  the 
cost  of  railway  transit  from  a more  distant  part  of  the 
union  to  Enniscorthy  might  be  borne. 

19613.  That  could  be  easily  arranged ; the  relievin'- 
officer  could  give  a third  class  ticket?— I should  be  in 
favour  of  the  relieving  officer  providing  the  railway 
fare.  ’ 

19614.  They  would  be  all  able-bodied,  and  fit  to 
travel  ?— I should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  town 
of  Arklow.  which  has  a larger  population  than  Gorey, 
as  far  as  I am  informed,  has  no  workhouse  there,  and 
the  urban  population  of  that  town  must  go  to  Bath- 
drum — and  do  go  to  Rathdrum — so  that  Gorey  would 
not  be  placed  in  any  more  disadvantageous  position 
than  Arklow. 

19615.  The  position  of  Arklow  is  very  much  worse, 
it  is  a place  where  there  is  a large  factory  and  a fish- 
ing. population,  and  they  have  a small  fever  hospital, 
which  is  never  used,  practically? — Yes. 

19616.  Then,  subject  to  satisfying  yourself  on  the 
question  of  cost  and  room,  and  the  cost  of  any  struc- 
tural alterations,  subject  to  that,  you  would  think 
that  idea  is  worthy  of  consideration  ? — I strongly 
favour  that  idea,  subject  to  the  question  of  costs. 

19617.  That  would  completely  get  rid  of  the  work- 
house  associations? — That  is  so  ; it  would  he  carrying 
into  effect  practically  the  main  outline,  that  I have 
already  given  as  my  views. 

19618.  Then  you  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  in  your 
sick  wards  in  Wexford  Workhouse  the  numbers  at 
present  are  128  well,  when  these  sections  are  taken 
away— say,  120  in  the  ordinary  medical  and  surgical 
sick  wards  and  ten  in  the  fever  hospital — I suppose 
you  are  aware  of  that  120  comparatively  a small  pro- 
portion are  really  sick  ? — That  is  so ; they  are  aged 

19619.  They  are  really  more  in  need  of  what  is  called 
domestic  care  than  hospital  treatment  ?— That  is  so. 

19620.  If  yon  had  your  infirmary  or  almshouse  dose 
by  the  same  building,  practically  under  the  care  of  the 
present  nurses,  tou  could  have  then  a much  smaller 
place  for  the  really  sick? — I think  so. 

19621.  We  received  evidence  yesterday  in  the 
County  Wicklow  as  regards  some  of  the  workhouses 
there,  that  the  doctor,  who  had  made  exhaustive  cal- 
culations for  five  years,  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  acute  cases  were  only  about  a quarter  of  the  total 
number  of  cases  ? — I don’t  feel  myself  qualified  to  give 
a percentage,  but  I realise  that  the  acute  cases  are 
relatively  small. 

19622.  And  the  same  thing  would  apply  in  all  other 
hospitals.  In  Gorey  they  could,  if  they  wished,  easily 
treat  their  acute  sick  in  the  fever  hospital,  running  up 
a couple  of  detached  wards  at  a small  cost  for  the  very 
few  cases  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  there?— In  Wex- 
ford, the  fever  hospital  is  a building  totally  detached 
from  the  workhouse  proper. 

19623.  And  at  a considerable  distance  from  it  in  the 
borough  of  Wexford? — Yes  ; a very  healthy  situation. 

19624.  We  were  over  it ; but  you  have  a considerable 
amount  of  fever  in  Wexford  off  and  on,  and  you  are 
rarely  without  a few  cases? — Well,  I remember  s 
period  of  two  or  three  years  in  which,  I think,  we  had 
practically  none ; hut  within  the  past  two  or  three 
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__  ve  haVa  had  an  outbreak  of  fever — eighteen 
months  to  two  years  ago;  it  occurred  m some  low  - 
localities  of  the  town,  where  the  sanitary  arrangements  i 
very  imperfect,  and  that  held  on  for  some  period  ; . 

Sd  now,  for  tlr®  l^st  year  or  two,  we  have  n ad  an  . 
eoidemic  of  scarlatina  and  a few  cases  of  typhus 
19625.  So  that  you  really  could  not  we.l  uo  m ex- 
ford without  your  fever  hospital?— No,  I dont  tlmik 
with  the  population  of  the  town  of  Wexford. 

iQ(S26  it  is  such  a very  fine  building,  and  has  so 
much  accommodation— say,  room  for  fifty  beds?— Fully 

th19627.  There  is  a good  deal  of  waste  there,  as  far  as 
accommodation  goes? — That  is  true. 

19628.  The  question  does  arise  whether  you  might 
make  it  a hospital  pure  and  simple  and  leave  the  rest 
of  vour  workhouse  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ?—tepeakmg 
without  time  to  consider  it  very  closely,  I should  say 
it  would  be  insufficient  to  provide  the  hospital  accom- 
modation we  need  without  an  addition  to  it ; but  in 
connection  with  your  suggestion  that  only  the  real 
hospital  cases  should  be  retained  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  others  drafted  into  an  almshouse,  in  that 
case  I would  say  “Yes.”  But  Wexfoid  is  a seaport 
town  and  we  are  in  constant  communication  with 
Liverpool  and  Bristol,  and  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
smallpox  outbreak  or  the  outbreak  of  any  disease  ill 
the  large  cities  on  the  other  side  we  are  very  liable  to 
have  it  imported  here. 

19629.  Yes,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  matter 
m detail,  and  understand  exactly  the  conditions,  you 
would  most  likely  be  able  to  make  some  suggestions 
that  we  cannot  foresee  now  ?— That  is  so. 

19630.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  any  other  small 
hospitals?— In  New  Boss  there  is  the  Haugliton 

^19631.  But  in.  Wexford  itself  ? — No,  we  have  the 
fever  hospital;  the  union  hospital  and  the  county 
infirmary  also,  I should  mention.  But  I look  upon 
it  as  practically  portion  of  the  county  infirmary. 
There  is  the  Lady  Esmonde  Maternity  Hospital, 
which  is  a charity  foundation,  provided  by  the 
generosity  of  a deceased  }ady,  and  that  is  managed 
by  a sub-committee  of  the  Governors  of  the  county 
infirmary.  It  is  not  under  the  management  of  the 
county  infirmary  in  a sense,  but  it  is  built  on  the 
infirmary  grounds,  and  the  infirmary  Governors  issue 
tickets  of  admission. 

19632.  Is  it  largely  used?— Very  largely. 

19633.  Women  will  go  into  it  that  would  not 
dream  of  going  into  the  workhouse? — Quite  so. 

19634.  And  in  that  way  a number  of  lives  are  pro- 
bably saved — that  is,  those  cases  that  may  not  have 
aseptic  homes? — Yes,  it  is  an  institution  that  the 
women  of  the  town  make  very  large  use  of,  and  are 
very  anxious  to  be  admitted  to.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
small  institution,  comparatively,  but  it  does  a very 
good  work  in  the  locality,  and  it  is  looked  upon  by 
the  public  as  portion  of  the  county  infirmary. 

19635.  You  spoke  about  trying  to  restore  the 
standard  of  workhouse  hospitals  to  the  county  level. 

19636.  In  that  way  you  think  their  usefulness  would 
be  greatly  increased  ? — Yes  ; we  should  like  to  pro- 
vide them  with  operating  rooms  and  a trained  surgical 
staff.  Everything  to  bring  them  to  the  level  of  the 
present  county  infirmary,  if  practicable,  but  we 
realise  that  would  be  a work  of  time. 

19637.  Of  course,  for  some  of  the  larger  operations 
you  require  more  or  less  extensive  fittings  and  instru- 
ments. Do  vou  think  that,  as  far  as  possible,  those 
might  be  drafted  into  the  county  infirmary  from  the 
district  hospitals?— Yes,  I think  the  suggestion  of 
the  Chairman,  that  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  patients  to  the  county 
infirmary,  would  largely  meet  that,  in  cases  where 
the  patient  could  be  removed.  . , 

19638.  For  urgent  cases,  there  would  have  to  ue 
provision  made  in  the  distriot  hospitals  ? Yes. 

19639.  But  the  other  cases,  of  which  there  are  a 
large  number,  might  be  drafted  into  the  county  infir- 
mary?—Quite  so.  , , 

19640.  You  said  something  about  trying  to  make 
the  county  infirmary  useful  to  the  whole  county  have 
you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  patients  that  come 
from  remote  parts  of  the  county  ?— The  number  of 
patients  that  come  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  county 
is  limited;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  have 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

19641.  But  only  one  in  proportion  to  ten  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  ? — That  is  so  ; they  do  not 
by  any  means  receive  the  same  amount  of'  benefit. 


19642.  At  the  same  time  they  pay  the  same  amount  ^ 18  1904 

of  cost ; so,  to  get  over  that  difficulty,  would  you  — 
suggest  that  there  should  be  a county  rate  for  sup-  Mr.  M.  A. 
porting  district  hospitals  for  acute  cases,  so  that  the  Ennis, 
nurses  that  might  be  trained  or  otherwise  occupied 
in  the  larger  institution  might  be  drafted  to  these 
district  hospitals,  and  changed  and  relieved  for  holi- 
days and  sickness — do  you  see  any  benefit  in  that'— 

Do  you  mean  the  district  hospitals  should  have  an 
interchange  of  staff  in  case  of  an  emergency  ? 

Chairman. — Instead  of  telegraphing  to  Dublin  tor 
nurses.  , 

19643.  Dr.  Bigger.— At  great  expense ; because 
a small  hospital  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  anurse,  say,  for 
a fortnight,  and  her  travelling  expenses  from  Dublin  ; 
and  then  another  hospital  ten  or  twenty  miles  away 
wants  another  nurse  in  a short  time.  If  it  was  managed 
by  one  committee  or  by  joint  committees  m charge  ol 
the  smaller  hospitals  ?— 1 think  such  a system  as  that, 
without  thinking  out  the  details  of  it,  is  a good  one, 
and  would  tend  to  economy. 

19644.  Chairman.— To  economy  or  expense  ( 

Economy,  I would  say. 

19645.  Dr.  Bigger. — With  reference  to  the  asylum 
—vou  mentioned  about  an  auxil.ary  asylum  that  you 
thought  to  provide  for  180  or  190  additional  inmates 
would  cost  £40,000  ? — Yes.  _ , . 

19646.  That  is,  £200  per  inmate?— I base  that  on 
what  the  addition  necessary  to  provide  for  seventy 
patients  already  has  cost.  . . . 

19647.  But  those  were  seventy  acute,  1 take  it  f— 

Yes,  but  the  district  asylum  is  a building  of  a certain 
type  and  character,  and  any  additions  made  would 
necessarily  be  made  of  the  same  class  of  building,  and 
,t  would  cost  fairly  in  proportion  to  the  number  ot 

J'l96<w!  Would  not  the  number  that  would  be  ad- 
mitted from  the  different  workhouses  be  chronic  cases, 
and  would  not  mere  administrative  arrangements  do 
for  those  cases ; you  would  not  require  additional 
cooking  kitchens  and  medical  officers  quarters  ?— 1 
doubt  if  an  addition  of  200  to  the  existing  inmates 
of  the  asylum  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  existing 
kitchens  and  the  existing  arrangements.  I fear  not. 

19649.  A very  large  number  of  them?  A certain 
proportion  might;  but  I don't  think  it  would  be  poo- 
sible  to  deal  with  them,  nor  do  I believe  it  would  be 
advisable.  I believe  if  we  had  that  large  number 
extra  admitted  to  the  district  asylum  we  should  pro- 
bably have  an  application  for  a second  assistant 

BU19650.  Very  possibly,  and  quite  right,  I think?— 

1 I don’t  think  it  would  be  found  feasible  for  the  pre- 
1 sent  medical  superintendent. 

19651.  That  would  not  be  a large  cost— it  would 
; be  only  a junior,  at  £120  or  £150?-Quite  so ; but  it 
would  mean  apartments. 

19652.  But  when  you  mentioned  such  a large  sum 
as  £40  000  to  make  provision  for  200,  I did  not  think 
: vou  were  going  on  the  same  principle  when  you  men- 

tioned £1,000  for  altering  the  workhouse  ?— My  idea 
is  that  the  workhouse  is  quite  sufficiently  large  at 

; ^19653.  Would  £1,000  provide  for  very  much  in  the 

1 way  of  alterations?— I don’t  suggest  any  large  altera- 
! tions  in  the  workhouse.  , ..  , 

19654  The  £40,000  would  more  than  build  the 
workhouse,  and  on  a better  scale?— That  is  quite 
5 different.  . „ , . 

19655.  Why  not  calculate  both  on  the  same  basis  l 

! Because  the  district  asylum  is  a building  built  oik 

• certain  lines  and  of  a certain  type. 

19656  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  build  th» 

; chronic  block  on  the  same  lines  ?— They  have  done  it 
, in  other  asylums.  _ , .. 

' 19657.  Merely  a simple  building,  with  dormitory 

, and  day-rooms?— It  might  be  possible  to  build  it  at 
' a lower  cost,  but  I don’t  think  you  would  save  much, 
i 19658.  You  would  certainly  build  it  for  a quarter, 

- on  as  good  a principle,  as  the  workhouse  with  £1,000 
for  alterations  ; would  not  that  make  a great  differ- 
1 ence  in  your  calculation? — Yes.  X have  had  cou- 

5 siderable  experience  in  the  building  trade,  and  I 

1 doubt  if  you  could  build  an  institution  to  contain 
f 200  inmates  for  a quarter  of  the  sum  I mentioned. 
r You  may  save  something  if  you  build  it.  T don  t 
’ think  you  will  save  anything  appreciable  if  you  build 

it  of  tlie  same  ornamental  _ type  of  building  as  the 

2 existing  asylum.  If  you  build  a very  plain  block  at 
t the  back  of  the  other  buildings,  on  the  cheapest  and 

plainest  method,  ‘ you  undoubtedly  will  save  some- 
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)04  > ^ut  I don’t  think  it  is  possible  to  erect  a 

building,  giving  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air-space 
in  each  dormitory  that  would  be  considered  by 
scientists  necessary.  I don't  think  you  can  build  it 
for  anything  like  £10,000. 

19659.  The  workhouse  buildings  which  you  propose 
to  allocate  for  that  purpose,  I think  they  could  be  put 
up  for  that  amount? — I doubt  it. 

19660.  £1,000  appears  to  be  very  small  for  altera- 
tions, proper  kitchen  arrangements,  water  supply, 
and  baths?  11 

19661.  Chairman. — You  did  not  include  water  in  the 
£1,000? — iNo,  I did  not. 

19662.  Nor  sanitary  annexes? — No,  I did  not. 

19663.  Dr.  Bigger.— Therefore,  the  £1,000  is  very- 
small?— My  idea  was  that,  by  transferring  the  lunatic 
poor  from  the  workhouse  where  they  are  at  present 
located  to  a workhouse  utilised  as  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  you  could  very  largely  increase  their  comfort, 
and,  in  fact,  put  them ''■In  such  a position  that  they 
would  be  maintained  in  an  efficient,  in  a comfortable 
way,  but  at  the  same  time  they  would  not  have  all 
the  modern  appliances  that  they  would  have  in  a dis- 
trict asylum. 

19664.  Would  they  not  have  the  use  of  the  ap- 
pliances that  are  already-  in  the  asylum  if  you  built 
small  blocks  for  them? — If  you  make  an  addition  to 
the  asylum,  and  if  you  don’t  provide  for  heating,  as 
is  provided  for  in  the  asylum. 

19665.  That  is  not  provided  in  the  asylum? No; 

but  I say  if  you  don’t  provide  for  the  heating  and  all 
that  kind  of  thmg,  you  may  erect  the  building  at  a 
cheaper  cost;  but,  then,  I don’t  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  erect  a budding  capable  of  accommodating 
all  those  people  for  a sum  of  money  that  would  be  any- 
thing like  one-fourth  of  the  sum  I named. 

19666.  Perhaps  we  will  split  the  difference,  and 
make  it  half.  You  spoke  about  the  .average  cost,  and 
-also  the  Capitation  Grant  of  4s.  a head.  Supposing 
all  the  lunatics  of  the  country  went  to  the  asylum, 
and  the  asylum  received  4s.  Capitation  Grant  for  all 
of  them,  would  not  that  mean  a reduction  in  other 
grants  which  the  country  has  already— would  not  that 
mean  a reduction  of  the  grant  from  which  the  4s.  is 
taken,  which  is  otherwise  distributed,  I lake  it,  over 
the  rest  of  the  country ; it  is  not  out  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  direct  this  4s.  comes?— That  is  a question 
which  I have  heard  debated,  and  on  which  I have 
been  unable  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  wliac 
exactly  is  the  source  from  which  the  4s.  is  paid. 

. 19667.  Did  you  consider  the  question  of  consump- 
tion at  all — -whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
special  hospital  for  consumption? — No ; we  did  not 
take  that  into  consideration. 

19668.  Would  not  that  be  a very  desirable  change? 
— I have  no  doubt  it  would ; but  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  raise  a large  question  of  expense,  and  to  be  a ques- 
tion which,  if  practicable,  should  be  undertaken  by 
three  or  four  counties  in  conjunction. 

19669.  According  to  the  size  of  the  county.  You 
have  a number  of  consumptive  cases  at  present  in  the 
-workhouse  for  which  you  can  do  very  little  further 
than,  possibly,  to  some  extent,  to  have  isolation,  hut 
not  perfect  isolation,  so  that  other  patients  run  a 
certam  amount  of  risk  from  being  in  the  same  wards 
with  them  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  make  an  effort  to  deal  with  those  cases ; but 
so  far  as  the  County  Wexford  is  concerned,  it  could 
best  be  done  by  a scheme’  in  conjunction  with  neigh- 
bouring counties.  ° 

19670.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
some  such  scheme? — Yes. 

19671.  Chairman.—  New  Ross  would  be  a fine 
healthy  site  if  they  had  water  there?— Yes.  I should 
say  so. 

i9672.  Convenient,  and  fairly  central,  to  all  these 
counties?— Yes,  so  far  as  the  County  Wexford  is  con- 
cerned, dealing  with  the  poor  law,  we  have  railway 
communication  between  our  four  centres,  and  Water- 
ford, also. 

19673.  And  railway  from  Bagenalstown  to  Ross, 
which  brings  in  Kilkenny  ?— Quite  so. 

19674.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— In  regard  to  lunatic 
asylums,  I would  like  to  know  how  many  inmates 
thiSaferln  1th®  Wexford  Asylum?— 480,  odd. 

19675.  Is  there  room  for  any  more?— No  ; our  cer- 
nwber  38  4t„I  °annot  to  the  exact 
figure,  but,  approximately,  the  number  at  present  is 

JW6i  ToU  would  be  more  economical  to 

establish  an  auxiliary  asylum  than  add  new  buildings 
to  the  existing  asylum  ?— That  is  so.  S 


19677.  Would  it  not  have  another 
separating  these  harmless  people  froL  thl  viT" 
class  . My  idea  is,  as  1 have  already  expressed  it*"1 
considerable  number  of  chronic  cases  m Hit  beY,’  a 
ferred  from  the  existing  asylum  to  the  l 
when  established,  and  the  Resident  Medical  Snnf^’ 
tendent  of  the  Enniscorthy  Asylum  would  be  in  coS 
touch  with  both  institutions;  and  where  he  Wl  f 
case  m his  opinion,  susceptible  of  treatment 
could  move  the  case  into  the  district  ° 
and  tile  oases  he  considered  chionio  he  could  ,,2S 
to  the  auxiliary  asylum.  tiansier 

19678.  The  cost  in  the  Youghal  Auxiliary  is  »*• 

m“^d7aat,£15?“I  ]T'd  Dr‘  Ke,]y  ^te  tS.  eSt" 

19679  Supposing  there  was  an  intermediate  cost 
£18  or  £20,  it  would  still  turn  out  that  the  auxilian 
asylum  would  be  as  cconom.cal  as  the  asylum 
—I  believe  it  to  be  the  more  economical  1 

19680.  In  regard  fo  the  dispensary  committees  T 
d,d  not  quite  catch  how  you  would  say  th  e c’1 
mittees  should  be  appointed-whether  by  the  Gear' 
dians  or  what  body?— The  committees  were  appointed 
by  the  Guardians  formerly,  and  the  committees  cea^ 
to  exist  under  the  Local  Government  Act 

19681.  But  they  were  a very  unwieldy  body  ;n 
some  districts  they  amounted  to  fifty  or  sixty  ?-T 
think  the  number  should  be  limited  to  a-  reasonable 
number.  But  I believe  that  although  they  were  ml 
by  any  means  ideal  bodies,  still  they  did  a certarn 
amount  of  work  which  is  not  done  now  at  all. 

19682.  Quite  so ; and  the  reason  for  that  is'  because 
the  area  of  supervision  lias  been  widened  from  dis 
pensary  to  union  district  ?— Yes ; and  also  from  the 
reason  that  every  public  board  having  a large  amount 
of  business  on  its  agenda,  in  my  opinion,  if  you 
increase  the  responsibility  or  duties  of  any  public 
body,  it  means  the  neglect  of  some  portion  of  their 
business. 

19683.  You  think  if  the  Guardians  would  choose  a 
number  of  men  to  act  as  a relief  committee,  it  would 
tainJy1!  ™provement  011  tIle  present  system  ?— Cer- 

19684.  Chairman.— Being  .a  County  Councillor,  you 
are  aware  of  the  number  of  hospitals  in  the  county 
In  Wexford  Union  you  have  the  Wexford  Workhome 
Infirmary  and  Union  Fever  Hospital  and  the  Lady 
Esmonde  Maternity  Hospital ; in  New  Ross,  you  have 
the  Union  Infirmary  and  the  Haughton  Hospital ; in 
Enniscorthy,  you  have  the  Enniscorthy  Workhouse 
Infirmary  the  Fever  Hospital,  a detached  building, 
and  the  Oulart  and  Newtownbarry — are  there  any 
incoe  S.ofc  tIia,fc  1 am  aware  of  > I know  of  no  other. 

1116  county  lias  nothing  to  do  with  either 

the  Oulart  or  Newtownbarry  Hospitals? No. 

19686.  And  the  Haughton  is  altogether  a private 
grant?— 'It  is  a private  charity.  There  is  a committee 
which  manages  it,  I don’t  know  by  whom  appointed: 
1 simply  know  the  hospital  is  there. 

19687.  We  visited  it,  and  thought  very  highly  of 
it.  The  matron,  one  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John  of 
God,  gave  us  one  of  the  publications  about  it.  It 
seems  to  be  maintained  out  of  private  funds  ?-I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  so. 

19688.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — These  fever  hospitals 
““J. se™  to  give  much  value  for  the  cost  of  the 
building  ? The  fever  hospital  is  very  expensive  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  work  done  ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a fever 
hospital.  ' 

19689.  If  there  was  a wing — a small  cottage  hospi- 
tai— adjoining  this  institution,  and  the  nurse  from 
the  larger  institution  could  be  utilised  in  the  case  of 
an  emergency,  would  not  that  save  a great  deal  of 
money  ? I have  no  doubt  it  would,  provided  the 
medical  officer  considered  there  was  no  risk  of  infec- 
tion. 

19690.  Chairman. — Mr.  Murnaghan’s  idea  was,  that 
lf.  a fe*er  nurse  was  wanted  at  one  of  the  fever  kos- 
pitals  the  trained  fever  nurse  from  the  county  infirmary 
should  be  sent  for.  In  some  of  the  fever  hospitals 
there  are  very  rarely  fever  patients ; she  should  be 
there  for  a few  weeks,  and  then  come  back  again?— 
In  the  Wexford  Fever  Hospital  we  have  a permanent 
nurse,  hut  when  over  five  cases  are  in  the  hospital  we 
have  also  to  procure  a night  nurse ; and  the  travelling 
expenses  and  maintenance  of  the  supernumerary  nurse 
come  to  such  a high  figure,  that  it  has  been  a subject  of 
consideration  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  whether  it 
would  not  be  cheaper  to  have  another  permanent 
nurse. 

19691.  That  is  what  Dr.  Bigger  was  .asking  you 
about — whether,  if  you  had  a central  staff  in  your 
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own  county,  you  could  not  save  a good  deal  of  money? 
—Yes  ■ I believe  you  would  economise  very  consider- 
ably in  that  way. 

19692.  Mr.  Mcbnaghan. — I will  take  now  a union 
very  much  the  size  of  your  own.  We  find  we  have 
very  few  cases  in  the  year,  and  still  we  have  to  keep 
up  an  expensive  staff,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  if  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  that  a nurse  could  be  got 
-rom  a central  place  to  look  after  these  cases,  it  would 
be  a good  deal  of  saving,  ancl  would  not  require  sc 
much  outlay  without  any  return? — I believe  the  sug- 
gestion Dr."  Bigger  made,  that  there  should  be  a con- 


nection between  the  four  institutions  in  this  county, 
would  be  admirable ; because  there  cannot  be  an  out- 
break of  infectious  disease  in  the  whole  four  at  the 
same  time,  and,  therefore,  the  staffs  of  the  four  work- 
ing in  concert  could  effect  a considerable  economy, 
and  be  very  useful. 

19693.  Already  that  does  exist.  This  is  being  done 
in  my  own  county  at  present  to  some  extent? — I be- 
lieve that  system  would  be  very  good. 

19694.  Chairman.— They  have  got  over  twenty 
nurses  there? — I believe  that  would  be  a very  desirable 
system. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Peacocke,  j.p.  , examined. 


es,  and,  therefore,  our 


Mr.  Ennis  and  I are  colleagi 
minds  are  in  the  one  groove. 

19695.  Chairman. — -You  quite  coincide  with  (him 
cn  all  he  has  said  with  regard  to  these  queries  ? — Tes. 

19696.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  end  there  is  an 
addendum.  You  rather  thought  that  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  County  Wexford  infirmary  might  be  pos- 
sible ?— Yes. 

19697.  Did  you  hear  the  recent  evidence  ?— Some  of 
it,  not  all. 

19698.  On  that  point,  what  do  you  think,  would 
that  be  such  an  amalgamation  as  you  had  in  your 
mind— that  the  four  hospitals  should  have  communi- 
cation one  with  another  and  transfer  ; or  did  vou  look 
to  the  abolition  of  the  county  infirmary? — My  first 
idea  was  that  I considered  it  a very  unjust  tax  on 
the  comity  as  a whole,  having  a county  infirmary  with 
the  principal  number  of  patients  coming  out  of  Wex- 
ford. I consider  we  ought  to  improve  our  hospi- 
tals as  a whole,  and  when  they  were  improved,  I 
think,  then,  it  would  be  very  advisable  if  the  county 
infirmary  was  merged  into,  say,  the  present  work- 
house  union  hospital. 

19699.  Not  that  the  building  should  be  discon- 
tinued, but  that  the  cost  should  be  put  on  the  Wex- 
ford Union? — Quite  so. 

19700.  What  would  you  oliink  of  proceeding  in  the 
other  way.  The  acute  sick  all  over  the  county  are  a 
very  small  number,  and  the  question  was  raised 
whether  all  the  acute  sick  might  not  be  made  a 
county  charge,  so  that  Gorey,  Enniscortliy,  and  New 
Boss  and  Wexford,  being  small  hospitals,  say,  with 
an  average  of  thirty  or  forty,  could  be  county 
charges? — I could  see  no  objection  to  it. 

1970L  And  the  county  infirmary  should  be  the  chief 
hospital  for  operations  and  such  purposes,  and  where 
the  head  staff  of  nurses  would  be  employed,  to  be 
drafted  locally,  as  they  might  be  required? — The 
difficulty  I see  of  keeping  it  as  a county  charge  is  the 
transfer  of  accidents  long  distances. 

19702.  That  could  not  be  done.  But,  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a great  many  operations,  rather 
than  broken  bones  and  cuts  and  injuries  of  that  sort ; 
there  are  a great  many  operations  that  are  most 
serious,  things  that  could  be  transferred ; that  really 
a surgeon  in  an  ordinary  workhouse  infirmary  shrinks 
from  performing  in  his  own  hospital?— It  would  he 
rery  advisable  in  that  case. 

\ivi.  ^ew  Noss  they  have  recently  gone  to  con- 
siderable expense,  and  provided  an  operating  room ; 

in™3’  tbere  is  no  water  there? — That  is  essential. 

19704.  Dr.  Bigger.— All  classes  of  tumours  and 
operations  of  that  kind  could  all  be  transferred.  The 
number  of  operations  required  on  account  of  accidents 
is  very  small  in  the  rural  population,  whereas  the 
umber  of  patients  is  fairly  large? — I think  it  would 
De  £ very  good  suggestion. 

inf  ^HArRMAI'T- — Then,  subject  to  your  looking 

:?°  ‘“e  matter  more  closely  as  regards  costs  and 
u,  considerations,  you  would  be  disposed  to  regard 
idea  favourably?— Very  much 

Now,  as  regards  the  classes  that  are  dealt 
inf)  UlV?er  bbe  poor  law — the  sick,  the  aged  and 
ci?e  m°tbers  of  illegitimate  children,  children 
1 bfteen  years,  lunatics  idiots  and  epileptics, 
casuaJs  and  tramps.  Take  up,  first,  the  mothers 
t|  s,™ 0 come  in  to  have  illegitimate  children? — 
3rd  your  remarks  before,  and  I happen  to  have 
di»n.I!?Uft?d,by  “embers  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
smrmo'  I 'belong  to,  Wexford,  to  draw  up  a 
°j  ybat  I thought  would  be  advisable  it 
suhmiuT exac%  what  you  have  stated  here ; I 
able  tol  ^ t0  h031'1^’  and  tbey  were  not  fav°ur- 


19707.  That  is,  as  regards  the  girls? — My  proposi- 
tion is  identical  with  what  came  from  the  chair  to- 
day. 

19708.  And,  of  course,  naturally,  you  approve  of 
it? — I coincide  with  it. 

19709.  When  you  were  working  that  idea  out  did 
you  see  any  difficulty,  any  objection  to  such  a scheme. 
It  has  been  stated  to  us  by  some  of  the  witnesses — 
“If  you  do  that,  you  make  it  very  easy  for  a girl  to 
escape  any  consequences;  she  gets  rid  of  her  child?" 
— No,  I looked  to  the  saving  of  the  girl. 

19710.  That  would  overweigh  all  other  considera- 
tions?— With  me. 

19711.  You  would  not  be  afraid  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  cause  other  girls  to  fall? — No,  I don’t  think 
so ; that  would  not  be  my  experience. 

19712.  Then,  as  regards  children  ; we  would  have 
to  look  at  these  in  two  groups — children  who  are 
actually  in  the  workhouse  at  present,  that  would  be 
a very  rapidly  ceasing  quantity,  and  the  children  who 
would  be  born  after  the  change  in  system,  if  the 
change  in  system  is  made.  Under  the  change  in 
system,  the  child  would  be  born  in  or  adjacent  to  one 
of  these  refuges,  and  would  be  looked  after  in  connec- 
tion with  the  refuge — would  you  have  that  child 
boarded  out? — I would  have  all  children  boarded  out. 

19713.  So  as  to  become  members  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  classes? — That  would  be  my  idea. 

19714.  You  would  not  approve  of  having  them 
taught  trades  and  put  into  the  way  of  living  that  would 
be  rather  above  their  posiflon? — That  would  be  a very 
important  point,  naturally. 

19716.  It  has  been  represented  that  putting  them  into 
trades  would  be  rather  raising  them  above  the  class  of 
labourers  and  independent  farmers? — My  reply  is — I 
am  an  agriculturist,  and,  naturally,  my  sympathy  runs 
with  the  agriculturist,  and  we  need  labourers. 

19716.  And,  therefore,  you  would  have  a supply? — 
Yes. 

19717-18.  And  it  would  be  a good,  healthy,  honest 
life  for  them? — Quite  so. 

19719.  As  regards  the  children  where  they  are  at 
present,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  ail  extension  of  the 
law  enabling  tlie  Guardians  to  board  out  all  classes  of 
children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  support  them,  and 
throw  them  on  the  rates,  by  bringing  them  into  the 
workhouse  ? — Certainly  ; and  we  pursue  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  Wexford  Union,  and  we  would  go  fur- 
ther if  the  law  enabled  us. 

19720.  Would  board  them  all  out? — Yes. 

19721.  As  regards  lunatics,  idiots  and  epileptics,  in 
what  way  would  you  deal  with  those? — We  propose,  in 
our  report  to  the  County  Council,  to  transfer  them  to 
Gorey.  I am  altogether  against  grouping  the  epileptics 
with  them. 

19722.  But  tl  e Guardians  can  sub-divide  them.  In 
the  South  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other  unions  they  have 
separate  epileptic  wards,  where  they  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  others? — That  rests  with  our  medical 
officers. 

19723.  Perhaps  you  have  not  room? — Well,  I won’t 
say  it  rests  with  him.  My  idea  is  that  epileptics  should 
be  put  in  the  country,  and  be  looked  after  by  the 
medical  officer  in  the  country. 

19724.  If  they  are  bad  cases,  do  you  think  it  would 
he  safe,  with  a person  that  gets  frequent  fits — look  at 
the  amount  of  care  they  need? — Still,  I think  they 
would  he  better  in  the  country,  from  everything  I have 
read.  I am  led  to  believe  the  attacks  would  be  less 
frequent  if  they  had  country  surroundings. 

19725.  In  Germany,  they  have  them  all  living  in  the 
country  and  doing  work  on  a farm — that  would  meet 
your  view?— Quite  so. 


May  18, 1904 
Mr.  M.  A. 
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19726.  Tour  idea  is  that  they  should  not  be  loafing 
around  a barrack  institution? — Quite  so ; it  is  a most 
sad  thing ; and  my  experience  of  our  own  workhouse 
is  that  it  really  helps  to  intensify  the  disease ; and,  as 
regards  imbeciles,  I think  it  is  the  saddest  thing  in  this 
country.  I have  seen  young  people  drafted  into  the 
imbecile  ward  that  were  only  on  the  verge  of  imbecility, 
and  twelve  months  afterwards  they  were  confirmed 
imbeciles,  and  only  for  the  contact  with  the  imbeciles 
themselves  those  were  curable  cases.  I wish  medical 
men  would  grapple  with  this  thing,  and  try  to  get  rid 
of  the  whole  system. 

19727.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Would  you  think  that  if  there 
were  no  imbeciles  in  the  workhouse  that  would 
tend  to  make  the  separation  still  more  distinct? — They 
should  be  classified  coming  in. 

19728.  A person  who  was  on  the  verge  between  the 
two  classes  would  nob  be  sent  to  the  asylum,  but, 
having  portion  of  the  workhouse  allocated  for  an 
insane  class,  they  may  be  sent  there.  There  are  no 
certified  lunatics  now  in  the  workhouse,  and  if  they  had 
to  be  certified,  that  would  classify  them  ? — Certainly  ; 

I look  upon  it  as  a monstrous  tiling  in  a civilised 
country  to  have  that  going  on. 

19729.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — The_  fact  exists,  anyhow, 
that  sane  people  are  at  present  in  workhouses  mixing 
with  the  insane? — Quite  right. 

19730.  Chairman. — The  imbeciles  are,  of  course,  in- 
sane?— Well,  it  is  a generic  term. 

19731.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — But  the  epileptics  are 
not? — Still,  they  are  classed  as  such. 

19732.  Chairman. — They  are,  in  the  small  work- 
houses'? — I know  ; with  us. 

19733.  And  where  there  are  a large  number  of  them 
they  have  separate  accommodation  ; but  it  would  be  far 
better,  you  think,  and  I don’t  think  anyone  differs 
from  you,  if  the  epileptics  were  removed  from  the 
workhouse,  and  put  into  some  place  where  they  could 
be  occupied  in  physical  work? — Quite  so. 

19734.  As  regards  tramps? — Mr.  Ennis  explained 
that  to  you.  It  was  our  combined  energy  that  drafted 
those  suggestions,  and  we  are  quite  agreed  on  them. 
Tramps  are  a very  great  nuisance  going  through  the 
country.  They  come  up  to  your  door,  and  it  is  a kind 
of  blackmail  they  enforce,  especially  with  women,  to 
get  rid  of  them.  I think  they  should  be  grappled  with  ; 
it  is  a crime. 

19735.  If  we  have  to  support  these  men,  you  would 
take  and  make  them  work? — Certainly. 

19736.  And  put  them  into  what  Mr.  Ennis  called  a 
workhouse? — ’Yes;  but  I would  centralise  them,  not 
localise  them. 

19737.  Say,  in  a provincial  institution — four  for 
Ireland,  or  as  many  as  would  be  necessary  for  Ireland? 
— Yes. 

19738.  Therefore,  you  would  put  them  under  a magis- 
trate’s warrant  for  a time? — Those  are  matters  of 
-detail.  It  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  do  it. 

19739.  Everything  would  require  an  Act  of  .Parlia- 
,-ment.  We  are  trying  to  foresee  as  many  things  as 
passible  that  should  be  considered  in  drafting  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  question  is — would  you  take  those 
- people’s  children,  when  they  have  them,  from  them  ?— 
•Certainly  I should,  or  they  would  become  hereditary 
tramps. 

19740.  In  the  interests  of  the  children,  you  would 
take  them  from  their  parents  ? — Put  them  in  industrial 
schools. 

19741.  And  if  you  take  the  children  away  from  the 
parents,  it  would  he  hardly  wise  or  prudent  t-o  let  those 
people  start  off  again,  unencumbered,  to  start  a fresh 
batch  of  incumbrances — you  would  shut  them  up?— The 
father  should  go  in  to  learn  a trade  or  some  business. 

19742.  And  not  let  him  at  large  as  long  as  the  State 
was  supporting  his  children? — That  would  depend  on 
circumstances.  If  he  showed  himself  willing  to  he 
honest  and  industrious,  I would  let  him  out  on  a 
licence. 

19743.  On  the  discretion  of  the  governing  body? — 
Yes ; I am  sure  you  have  been  in  the  country  where 
& man  would  come  up  and  exhibit  his  licence,  showing 
he  was  a legalised  pauper. 

19744.  There  are  a large  number  of  persons  in  the 
country  living  on  alms  against  whom  there  is  no  ill- 
feeling,  but  a very  good  feeling — an  old-fashioned  in- 
habitant of  the  parish  or  neighbourhood,  who  goes 
round  the  same  little  circuit,  and  always  receives  a 
welcome  ? — We  never  class  them  as  tramps.  We  call  a 
man  a tramp  who  goes  to  the  relieving  officer  for  a 
ticket  for  the  union. 

19745.  A sturdy  vagabond? — Yes. 
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19746.  Then  the  casual— the  person  that  comes  'n 
and  out  for  no  reason,  not  earning  sufficient  or  havim? 
drunk  their  money,  or  on  one  reason  or  another  ?—T 
should  prefer  to  give  that  man  out-door  relief. 

19747.  Supposing  he  was  a man  that  would  mis-spend 
the  out-door  relief?— Jle  cannot  starve.  1 

19748.  Supposing  this  were  a man  that  local  people 
would  know  would  never  earn  his  living,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  putting  him  into  the  workhouse  proper 
where  the  tramps  would  be  in  a different  sub-class?— 

I think  if  it  were  shown  that  he  was  in  the  continuous 
state  you  describe,  I should  certainly  do  so. 

19749.  Giving  the  local  people  the  discretion  to  do 
so? — Exactly. 

19750.  All  these  laws  would  be  enforced  by  the  local 
authority? — Yes. 

19751.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— That  would  be  up  to  a 
certain  age.  You  would  not  think  of  sending  old  people 
to  a place  like  that? — No. 

19752.  Chairman. — After  sixty  or  sixty-five,  when 
the  old-age  limit  is  reached,  they  would  go  to  the  alms- 
house?— Go  to  the  almshouse  or  get  out-door  relief. 

19753.  Whichever  was  considered  best  by  the  local 
body,  and  there  would  be  a sub-classification,  accord- 
ing to  respectability  or  conduct? — Quite  so;  leave  it  to 
the  local  people. 

19754.  Therefore,  would  you  have  all  the  people  out 
of  the  workhouse  except  the  two  classes — the  aged  and 
infirm  and  the  sick?— I would  like  to  sec  the  law  ex- 
tended, so  that  the  aged  and  infirm  could  be  more  or 
less  boarded  out.  Going  through  workhouses,  you  find 
that  there  are  a very  large  number  of  these  men  who 
have  led  very  respectable  lives. 

19755.  In  visiting,  for  instance,  Wexford  Workhouse, 
you  see  honest,  industrious  people  who  are  there  from 
old  age  and  having  a wage  that  did  not  enable  them 
to  save  ? — Yes  ; I should  like  to  see  them  boarded  out, 
something  like  the  Scotch  system. 

19756.  With  relatives,  if  they  had  them? — If  pos- 
sible. But,  as  well  as  I know,  it  costs  6s.  a week  to 
support  these  people  in  the  workhouse. 

19757.  A good  deal  more  than  that? — You  may  be 
right,  but  these  were  the  figures  given  to  me. 

19758.  It  is  a good  deal  more ; so  that  the  saving 
would  be  larger  than  you  have  calculated  on?— Cer- 
tainly, if  that. is  the  case.  I am  quite  sure  they  could 
he  boarded  out  for  3s.  or  3s.  6 d.  a week.  There  are 
many  poor,  deserving  people  in  the  country  who,  if 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  officer  as 
regards  sanitary  surroundings,  would  end  their  days 
more  happily  than  in  the  workhouse. 

19759.  Mr.  Ennis  mentioned  the  body  that  would 
deal  with  such  cases  of  relief  for  aged  and  infirm  people 
— whether  they  would  get  out-door  relief  or  be  brought 
into  the  central  almshouse.  He  suggested  a committee, 
a local  committee,  the  revival  or  the  restoration  of 
something  like  the  old  dispensary  committee,  a local 
body,  which  would  know  the  local  circumstances,  and 
meet  as  often  as  would  be  requisite,  and  deal  with  all 
the  cases? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  re- 
create dispensary  committees  ; but  I think  you  would 
require  a controlling  body  outside  them. 

19760.  That  body  would  be  a recommending  body, 
according  to  his  suggestion,  not  a body  whose  rulings 
would  be  of  force  until  confinned  by  the  board?— I 
should  feel  quite  in  unison  with  that  idea ; it  should 
be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  central  body. 

19761.  A committee  of  that  sort,  as  a rule,  would 
always  be  confirmed,  but  in  confirming  you  sometimes 
say,  “Don’t  do  that  again?” — Yes,  lie  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

19762.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Did  I understand  you  to 
say  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sick  of  the  county  to  a committee  appointed 
by  the  County  Council  ? — That  is,  when  you  centralise 
the  sick,  youi  mean. 

19763.  Chairman. — When  you  bring  the  hospitals 
into  connection? — I should  not  do  away  with  the 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

19764.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Opinion  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  keeping  on  the  hospitals.  It  would  neither 
he  practical  nor  proper  to  centralise  the  sick 
would  have  everything  done  by  representative  bodies 
increase  their  powers,  not  decrease  them.  Might  1 say> 
I think  the  blind  ought  to  be  looked  after.  We 
got  blind,  and  we  have  numbers  of  poor  people  bor 
blind.  , 

19765.  Chairman. — They  would  fall  into  the  aim  - 
house,  naturally? — Into  tho  almshouse,  or  go  to  a ce  ‘ 
tral  institution  for  all  Ireland,  or  a provincial  institu- 
tion ; they  would  live  the  happier,  and  be  looked  att 
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I go  so  far  as  to  say  they  should  be  a State 

C **19766.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  blind  are  in  your 
workhouse?— I asked  this  morning— there  are  eight 

***19767.  Mr.  Mtjrnaqhan. — Do  not  the  Guardians  at 
present  take  care  of  the  poor  blind,  and  send  them  to 
institutions  ?— Yes ; they  are  in  the  workhouse. 

lff?68.  Chairman. — Some  are  too  old  to  go  into  insti- 
tutions. I suppose?— Some  of  them. 

19769-  Do  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  present 
system  ? I would  have  them  all  sent  to  a central  insti- 

19770.  Do  you  think  they  would  like  it  themselves? 
—People,  naturally,  have  their  local  sentiments. 

19771.  At  all  events,  for  new  cases,  you  would  put 
them  to  a central  institution  ?— Yes. 

19772.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Do  you  know  if  the  blind  that 


are  in  the  workhouse  have  been  long  there? — I 
cannot  give  you  a reply  to  that.  Some  of  them  I do 
know  have  been  a long  time,  indeed,  in,  but  I remem- 
ber one  for  a long  time  there. 

19773.  Do  you  think  he  might  have  been  taught  a 
trade  if  he  had  been  sent  to  a blind  institution? — That 
would  be  my  object — to  have  them  centralised,  and 
teach  them  manual  instruction,  and  make  them  happier. 

19774.  Chairman. — Was  there  anything  else  you 
have  not  touched  on  that  you  would  like  to  say? — I 
don’t  think  there  is  anything  else. 

19775.  Dr.  Biggeb. — Have  you  considered  the  treat- 
ment of  consumptives? — We,  here,  in  Wexford,  built 
a consumptive  ward  at  very  great  expense,  and  I should 
certainly  like  to  see  all  the  consumptive  patients 
separated  from  the  others,  so  that  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion might  be_  removed.  I think  they  should  be  moved 
to  some  curative  hospital,  to  give  them  a chance. 


Lord  Stopford,  j.p., 

19776.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Gorey 
Board  of  Guardians  ?— Yes. 

19777.  And  also  of  the  County  Council  of  Wexford  ? 
—Yes. 

19778.  The  Gorey  Board  of  Guardians  dissent,  I 
understand,  from  the  resolution  passed  by  the  County 
Council  with  reference  to  Gorey? — Very  strongly  in- 
deed. 

19779.  Which  of  the  bodies  do  you  agree  with? — I 
agree  with  the  Gorey  Board  of  Guardians ; in  fact,  I 
may  say  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  them  were 
drawn  up  by  me  and  were  accepted  almost  word  for 
word  by  the  Board  and  passed  unanimously.  The 
reason  we  dissent  from  this  resolution  of  the  County 
Council,  which  I can  say  was  not  passed  at  all  unani- 
mously, and  also  ,at  a small  meeting  of  the  County 
Council  was  on  several  grounds : first  that  we  object 
to  wholesale  amalgamation,  as  I may  call  it,  with  the 
Enniscorthy  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  ground  that 
the  distance  the  greater  part  of  the  Gorey  Union 
would  be  from  Enniscorthy  would  entail  very  great 
hardship  on  the  poor,  not  only  on  the  poor,  but  also 
o:i  the  Guardians  attending  meetings  of  the  Ennis- 
corthy Board.  I heard  it  stated  in  this  court  that 
owing  to  the  train  service  from  Gorey  to  Enniscorthy 
communication  would  be  easy.  I may  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  if  you  look  at  the  map  you 
will  see  the  train  only  inns  down  one  small  portion, 
the  outside  of  the  Gorey  Union,  so  that  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  Gorey  Union  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  distant. 

19780.  Inch  is  in  your  union,  I suppose? — Oh,  dear, 
yes,  and  three  or  four  miles  beyond.  The  Union  of 
Gorey  goes  up  to  one  and  a-half  miles  of  Arklow. 

19781.  Then  you  take  in  Carnew? — That  is  in 
Wicklow ; we  go  within  half-a-mile  of  Carnew. 

19782.  Where  is  your  boundary  in  the  Camolin  and 
Ferns  direction  ? — It  runs  very  irregularly  there. 

19783.  Where  does  it  cross  the  railway  line? — It 
crosses  the  railway  about  a mile  south  of  Camolin. 

19784.  Between  Ferns  and  Camolin? — Yes,  and  then 
it  winds  up  to  a little  north  of  Camolin,  and  goes 
down  to  Cahore  and  three  miles  south. 

19786.  Ford  and  Kilmuckridge  ?— Yes,  that  is  the 
limit.  I would  also  like  to  say  that  any  scheme  of 
amalgamation  would  make  such  an  enormous  body  of 
Guardians  that  it  would  be  practically  unworkable. 
If  the  Gorey  Board  of  Guardians  were  amalgamated 
with  that  of  Enniscorthy,  the  number  of  Guardians 
W°i  a l>e,  roughly  speaking,  150. 

19786.  Did  you  consider  the  possibility  of  having  the 
■existing  divisions,  but  having  one  Councillor  instead 
of  two? — No,  we  take  the  law  as  we  find  it  as  far  as 
that  goes.  Also  we  disagree  that  if  there  were  amalga- 
mation, and  taking  the  existing  law  into  considera- 
t,oni  that  is,  union  rating,  Gorey  would  suffer  very 
considerably  in  rating,  because  the  rates  of  Gorey  have 
"Ways  been  very  considerably  less  than  those  of  Ennis- 
corthy.  This  present  year  the  rates  in  Gorey  are  2d. 
in  the  £ less  than  those  of  Enniscorthy,  and  I think 
t am  right  in  saying  that  that  has  been,  practically 
speaking,  the  difference  for  many  years,  and  owing  to 
i?  iCTance  many  Councillors  would  not  attend,  so 

hat  the  whole  business  of  the  Board  would  fall  into 

™?  “ands  of  tlie  Enniscorthy  Guardians,  who  would 
district**7  an^lan2  circumstances  of  the  Gorey 

19787.  This  scheme  you  are  talking  about  is  not  the 
°ne  put  forward  by  the  County  Councillors  who  gave 
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evidence  to-day? — No,  but  we  look  on  that  scheme  as 
so  completely  impracticable ; we  take  the  whole  scheme 
generally  of  amalgamation  ; but  to  take  this  scheme 
in  detail,  this  scheme  suggests  that  the  able-bodied 
should  be  sent  from  Gorey  to  Enniscorthy,  retaining 
the  sick  in  Gorey.  Well,  anyone  who  knows  the 
management  of  workhouses,  knows  there  is  very  great 
interchange  between  the  body  of  the  house  and  the 
infirmary.  There  are  many  of  the  aged — I don’t  say 
the  extreme  aged — who  are  in  a state  you  may  say 
very  much  of  going  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  body  of  the  house  and  the  infirmary. 

19788.  Under  the  present  system  ? — Under  _ the 
present  system  ; and  to  have  those  people  sometimes 
in  Gorey  and  sometimes  in  Enniscorthy  is  perfectly 
impossible. 

19789.  That  would  not  be,  I fancy,  all? — N°,  but 
according  to  this  scheme  as  put  before  us,  it  says  so. 
Also  according  to  this  scheme,  although  it  is  not  men- 
tioned here  clearly,  but  either  Mr.  Ennis  or  Mr. 
Peacocke,  I forget  which,  said  so  at  the  meeting  of 
the  County  Council,  when  I spoke  about  the  incon- 
venience of  Councillors  attending  in  Enniscorthy,  said, 
“ Oh.  that  is  not  intended,"  that  the  Gorey  able-bodied 
should  go  to  Enniscorthy  and  be  there  entirely  looked 
after  by  tlie  Enniscorthy  Guardians,  so  that  the  Gorey 
Guardians  would  have  no  control  over  their  own 
paupers.  They  merely  would  be  Guardians  of  what 
they  suggest  as  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum. 

19790.  The  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum,  I understood 
from  their  evidence,  would  be,  under  a joint  committee, 
and  the  Guardians  could  still  in  Gorey,  according  to 
their  scheme,  deal  with  the  relief  of  tlie  poor  by  means 
of  outdoor  relief,  and  deal  with  the  sick  who  are  in 
their  side  wards,  and  also  pay  per  capita  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  and  other  inmates  who  might  be  dealt 
with  elsewhere? — Yes,  but  so  far  as  I understood  from 
them,  they  would  also  have  the  general  administration 
of  this  auxiliary  asylum. 

Mr.  Ennis. — No. 

19791.  Chairman. — I thought  that  would  be  done  by 
a joint  committee — two  or  three  or  four  or  any  number 
from  each  union? — That  is  what  I understood  from 
this. 

19792.  I understood  that  from  the  evidence  to-day, 
too? — If  that  were  so  the  existence  of  the  Gorey  Guar- 
dians would  cease. 

19793.  Oh,  yes ; but  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined,  _ Mr.  Ennis  and  Mr.  Peacocke,  both  said 
they  anticipated  that  the  Gorey  Guardians  would  re- 
main and  not  deal  with  the  lunatics,  but  deal  with 
the  sick  and  with  the  boarded-out  inmates  of  various 
ages,  and  also  with  the  applications  for  outdoor  relief 
through  a committee.  Would  you  see  the  same  ob- 
jection to  that  scheme  that  you  see  to  the  scheme  of 
pure  amalgamation,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  open 
to  the  objections  you  make? — I should  not  approve  of 
that  scheme  at  all. 

19794.  Of  neither?— Not  at  all. 

19796.  What  objections  do  you  see  to  the  scheme 
that  has  been  pnt  forward  by  Mr.  Ennis  and  Mr.  Pea- 
cocke?— With  regard  to  sending  the  able-bodied  to 
Enniscorthy  ? 

19796.  Sending  the  aged  and  infirm  to  Ennis- 
corthy ? — I think  the  great  objection  is  that  the  Gorey 
Guardians  would  so  completely  lose  control  of  their 
own  aged  and  infirm. 

19797.  They  would  not  have  control  at  all ; they 
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simply  would  pay  so  much  per  capita  for  their  treat- 
ment either  in  Enniscorthy  or  Wexford  as  might  be 
settled? — Yes,  therefore  they  simply  would  be  in  the 
position  of  paying  what  they  were  called  upon  by  the 
Enniscorthy  Guardians,  the  average  cost,  and  they 
would  have  absolutely  no  voice  in  the  control  of  these 
finances. 

19798.  That  is  a proper  objection.  Can  you  see  any 
means  of  meeting  that?  Suppose  instead  of  having  it 
at  Enniscorthy  it  should  be  at  Wexford  and  should 
be  managed  as  a county  almshouse  by  a body  formed 
of  representatives  from  tire  four  unions  concerned? — 
Personally  I should  not  approve  of  that,  because  I 
don’t  think  the  representation  would  be  sufficiently 
large  from  each  union  to  be  able  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  it. 

19799.  Of  course  they  would  only  have  a very  small 
representation  from  each  union.  The  sick  would  be 
dealt  with  locally  at  Gorey?— Yes,  but  the  aged  and 
infirm. 

19800.  That  is  a class  who  live  rather  a humdrum 
life,  and  if  one  of  them  were  to  get  sick,  the  idea  is 
not  that  they  should  go  back  to  the  hospital  of  their 
own  union,  but  that  they  should  be  treated  in  the 
Wexford  hospital,  and  Wexford  would  be  better  oft  for 
hospitals  ; it  would  have  the  County  Infirmary  and 
the  fever  hospital  and  its  own  sick  wards  for  acuto 
cases,  as  distinguished  from  the  feeble  and  infirm? — 
I have  not  thought  about  that  particular  point,  so  I 
should  not  like  to  give  an  answer  offhand. 

19801.  It  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  there 
would  be  no  representation ; there  would  be  represen- 
tation ? — Yes. 

19802.  And  you  would  have  an  opportunity,  would 
you  not,  of  classifying  the  aged  and  infirm  according 
to  character? — Oh,  certainly. 

19803.  Which  is  impossible  at  present? — Yes. 

19804.  There  are  some  good  points  in  that  scheme  ? — 
Yes. 

19805.  And  if  you  furthermore  got  rid  of  the  cost 
of  three  establishments  ? — I do  not  see  that  the  cost  of 
the  establishments  would  be  so  very  much  reduced. 

19806.  Gorey  would  disappear,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion made,  into  an  auxiliary  asylum.  If  it  were 
not,  there  would  be  no  officials  there  at  all,  but  that 
part  of  the  workhouse  would  be  useful.  Enniscorthy, 
if  it  were  not  devoted  to  any  public  purpose,  the 
officials  there  would  cease  to  have  any  work  to  do, 
except  in  the  sick  wards,  the  same  way  in  New  Ross, 
so  you  would  save  absolutely  the  cost  of  the  three 
establishments? — Yes,  but  they  would  have  to  be  very 
much  the  same  establishments  for  the  sick. 

19807.  You  would  want  nobody  but  the  nurse  and 
the  doctor? — You  would  want  a head  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

19808.  Is  not  the  doctor  the  head? — Would  you  not 
require  someone  to  take  the  place  of  the  master? 

19809.  Oh,  no ; under  the  new  rules  the  doctor  is 
the  head  of  the  hospital;  the  nurses  are  under  him. 
The  master  lias  no  responsibility  except  in  extraordin- 
ary cases  of  discipline? — The  clerk,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  provided  for. 

19810.  Presumably  you  would  want  a clerk  to 
manage  the  business  still,  but  the  indoor  officers  you 
would  want  would  be  the  relieving  officer  still.  You 
would  get  rid  of  the  cost  of  the  master  and  matron 
and  other  paid  attendants  upon  the  able-bodied  or 
infirm? — We  also  thought  that  this  turning  Gorey 
into  an  auxiliary  asylum  would  be  an  unnecessary 
expense.  We  did  not  accept  Mr.  Ennis’  figures  any 
more  than  you  did  the  £1,000  for  the  alterations. 

19811.  It  was  Dr.  Bigger  who  was  a little  sceptical 
on  that  point;  but  it  did  seem  small,  of  course? — 
There  is  in  existence  at  the  present  moment  a large 
building,  which  is  the  property  of  the  county,  which 
has  been  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  generating  electric 
light  for  the  lunatic  asylum — large  mills — and  at  the 
time  that  that  was  being  considered,  the  electric  light- 
ing scheme,  it  was  brought  forward  that  this  building 
could  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  asylum.  I am  not  in 
a position  to  say  whether  that  could  be  done  at  a large 
or  a small  cost ; I have  never  seen  them. 

_ 19812.  They  must  be  down  at  the  low  level  of  the 
river? — I cannot  say,  but  naturally,  when  the  water 
power  is  taken  there. 

19813.  Now,  as  regards  the  classes  who  are  in  the) 
workhouse — you  were  present  during  the  giving  of 
evidenoe  to-day.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
..whether  the  proposed  plan  for  dealing  with  girls  with 
illegitimate  children  would  be  a good  one? — I am  here 
as  a representative  of  the  Gorey  Union,  so  I cannot 
say  ; but,  personally,  speaking  my  individual  opinion, 


I think  the  scheme  that  I heard  to-day  admi^u 
but  what  my  brother  Guardians  would  think  t b e’ 
not  say.  mnK  1 can- 

19814.  They  have  not  considered  it,  but  vom-  ™ 
personal  opinion  would  be  in  favour  of  it?-_v' 
much  so.  I think  anything  we  can  do  to  keen’ 
who  have  had  only  one  child  apart  from  the 
inmates  should  be  done,  and  anything  to  briug  up 
children  as  useful  members  of  the  community  =hQui  i 
be  tried,  even  if  it  cost  something.  y ou'‘ 

19815.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  become  habitual- 
th®  P^eseTnt  system  which  puts  them  wfth 

the  old  offenders  ? — I could  not  say  whether  the  present 
system  has  any  effect  one  way  or  another,  but  cornuum 
sense  tells  one  it  would  tend  to  do  so. 

19816.  As  regards  the  children  under  fifteen  chil 
dren,  if  this  scheme  were  adopted,  would  cea«e  to 
come  into  workhouses,  and  therefore  would  not  have 
to  he  dealt  with.  As  regards  children  that  are  in  the 
workhouse  and  may  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  future 
would  you  approve  of  boarding  them  out?— Where 
possible  I should  board  them  out. 

19817.  Would  you  consider  it  possible  or  prudent  or 
wise  to  take  these  children  from  their  parents  and 
board  them  away  from  their  parents?— In  the  case 
of  these  illegitimate  children,  yes. 

19818.  Would  you  not  hesitate  about  being  in  favour 
of  a change  in  the  law  to  that  extent  ?— No ; certainly 
I should  be  in  favour  of  it. 

19819.  As  regards  lunatics  and  idiots,  ought  thev 
to  be  removed  from  workhouses  in  your  opinion?— 
Yes,  I think  so  to  a very  great  extent.  Of  course,  in 
Gorey  Workhouse,  and  I presume  in  others,  there 
are  many  on  the  border  line  who  are  extremely  useful 
in  and  about  the  workhouse. 

19820.  They  do  labour  on  the  farm? — Yes. 

19821.  You  have  practically  got  rid  of  all  yours  in 
Gorey? — We  have  very  few  there;  practically  none. 

19822.  They  have  taken  them  in  at  Enniscorthy  for 
you? — No,  I don’t  think  we  have  sent  any  there  lately; 
four  are  clean,  quiet,  and  useful. 

19823.  And  with  the  ordinary  inmates? — Yes. 

19824.  As  regards  vagrants  or  tramps,  what  is  the 
view  of  the  Gorey  Board  on  that  matter? — The  view 
of  the  Gorey  Board  on  that  matter  was  that  it  was 
too  difficult  a subject  for  them  to  tackle. 

19825.  Individually,  what  is  your  own  view?— I 
have  thought  over  the  subject,  but  I cannot  say  I have 
.studied  it  sufficiently  to  give  any  opinion. 

19826.  You  heard  our  discussion  this  morning. 
Would  you  at  all  go  to  the  extent  of  depriving  these 
people  of  their  children,  and  while  their  children 
were  being  supported  at  the  public  expense,  putting 
them  under  restraint  in  some  institution — call  it  a 
workhouse? — I think  taking  their  children  from  them 
would  be  aggravating  the  evil  very  much.  When  they 
saw  the  children  well  taken  care  of  they  simply 

19827.  Supposing,  as  a consequence  of  taking  the 
children  from  them,  their  own  liberty  was  taken  from 
them?  Tf  people  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot  he 
trusted  with  the  care  of  their  children,  would  it  be 
a prudent  thing  to  let  them  go  at-  large  and  raise 
further  families  ? — No,  perhaps  not ; but  you  cannot 
keep  these  people  in  jails  or  reformatories,  or  what- 
ever you  like  to  call  it,  indefinitely. 

19828.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too  great  a strain 
to  keep  them  in  these  institutions,  workhouses,  as 
long  as  their  children  had  to  be  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  unless  the  governing  body  of  that  in- 
stitution were  willing  to  try  them  out  with  a licence 
to  see  if  they  could  earn  their  living  honestly  ? — No,  I 
should  not  be  in  favour  of  that. 

19829.  You  think  that  would  be  too  great  an  inter- 
ference with  their  liberty? — I think  it  would. 

19830.  To  what  extent  would  you  go  in  dealing  with 
that  vagrant  class? — As  I said  just  now,  I have  not 
gone  sufficiently  into  the  subject  to  give  any  opinion 
that  would  be  worth  anything.  . . 

19831.  In  England  they  have  the  power  of  detaining 
them  for  relatively  a short  time?— Yes,  a very  short 
time. 

19832.  And  they  have  not  found  that  at  all  effective? 
—No. 

19833.  Bills  have  been  introduced  recently  by 
private  members  for  the  establishment  of  labour 
colonies  or  institutions  where  vagrants  can  be  sen 
under  magistrates’  warrants  and  detained  for  sncn 
time  as  the  law  allowed? — I have  read  of  those. 

19834.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  sn 
institutions? — No,  I have  not. 

19835.  The  casuals,  you  would  not  have  many  to 
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deal  with  in  Gorey,  I fancy — people  who  are  in  and 
oat  during  the  year  many  times  ? — Oh,  no ; it  is  prac- 
tically a rural  population. 

19836.  You  might  have  a family  now  and  again? — 
yes  just  one  or  two. 

19837.  Then  I take  it  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  women  and  children  and  lunatics,  your  own  opinion 
is  that  the  workhouse  ought  to  go  on  pretty  much  as 

jt  js  >. Yes ; but  what  we  were  agreed  on  at  Gorey 

was  that,  supposing  on  inquiry  it  were  found  that 
there  were  too  many  workhouses  in  the  country  for  the 
population,  that  there  should  be  or  might  be  a general 
redistribution  of  unions  irrespective  of  county  boun- 
daries. 

19838.  In  1850  fifty  additional  unions  were  opened 
owing  to  the  necessity  that  then  existed  for  more 
workhouses.  Your  idea  would  be  to  see  that  number 
formed  in  1850  knocked  off,  and  to  revert  to  the 
original  100  odd  unions? — Possibly,  something  on  that 
general  scale. 

19839.  You  have  not  in  the  County  Wexford  any 
union  that  was  made  at  that  time? — No. 

19840.  They  are  all  of  the  old  type? — Yes.  Accord- 
ing as  the  unions  are  now  they  are  of  the  most 
irregular  shapes  and  sizes.  Take  the  Gorey  Union — 
it  winds  in  and  out.  There  is  one  part  of  the  Ennis- 
corthy  Union  which  is  a great  deal  nearer  to  Gorey 
than  to  Enniscorthy. 

19841.  Was  that  the  result  of  following  divisions  of 
estates  at  that  time?— Yes,  I believe  so.  There  is 
another  part  of  the  union  nearer  to  Enniscorthy  than 
it  is  to  Gorey. 

19842.  But  the  hardship  from  such  eccentricities  of 
boundaries  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  call  for  the  re- 
casting of  'boundaries  if  there  were  no  other  cause  ? — 
No,  certainly  not.  The  Gorey  Board  were  against  the 
system  of  boarding  out  the  aged  because  they  thought 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  control  exercised  over 
those  who  were  boarded  out.  In  the  case  of  those  who 
had  relations  it  would  be  easy  enough,  but  it  would 
be  very  difficult  otherwise  to  get  people  to  take  proper 
care  of  those  boarded  out,  and  people  would  be  in- 
clined to  take  these  old  people  on  speculation  for  the 
sake  of  the  money. 

19843.  Do  you  think  the  old  people  would  not  be 
very  sharp  and  quick  about  getting  the  worth  of  their 
money?  They  would  not  be  like  little  children  who 
would  not  know  their  rights  ? — They  would  know  their 
rights  fast  enough,  but  the  question  is  whether  they 
would  get  them. 

19844.  They  would  take  pretty  good  measures  for 
getting  them? — Also  there  is  another  thing  we  have 
to  look  at,  that  several  of  the  aged  people  have  really 
come  down  to  the  workhouse  owing  to  their  own  failure 
and  faults.  If  these  are  let  out  they  will  have  every 
temptation  to  revert  to  their  old  failings. 

19845.  There  are  a number  there  owing  to  poverty 
only  ?— Yes ; if  these  could  be  boarded  with  their 
relations. 

19846.  You  would  give  outdoor  relief  as  far  as  ycu 
could  to  those? — Certainly. 

19847.  I should  not  fancy  that  anyone  would  sug- 
g«t  that  thriftless  people  or  people  with  drunken 
habits  should  be  given  outdoor  relief? — No. 

19848.  In  Gorey  you  contribute  to  the  Oulart  Hos- 
pital ?-Yes.  ' 

19849.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  value  for  your 
money  there?— No,  I am  quite  sure  of  it. 


19850.  Have  you  done  anything  to  try  to  get  value?  ^ 18  1904 

— Any  fever  cases  in  that  locality  are  sent  there.  The  * — 1 
Enniscorlhy  Board  have  the  management  of  that,  but  Lord  Stopford. 
we  contribute. 

19851.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  instead  of 
having  it  a fever  hospital  it  might  be  turned  with  ad- 
vantage into  a little  village  or  local  hospital  for  medi- 
cal and  surgical  cases,  and  now  that  there  are  com- 
fortable ambulances  in  existence  and  good  fever  hos- 
pitals within  a reasonable  distance,  that  the  fever  cases 
might  go  to  headquarters,  and  that  these  hospitals 
would  be  more  useful  and  a great  deal  more  availed 
of  as  general  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  for  really 
acute  cases? — Yes,  I should  think  that  could  be  very 
easily  done,  but  I don’t  know  what  the  terms  are  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  contribute  to  the  Oulart  Hos- 
pital, but  I fancy  we  cannot  withdraw. 

19852.  Yes,  but  you  would  be  in  favour  of  ,a  change 
in  the  law  which  would  enable  you  to  use  these  hos- 
pitals as  cottage  hospitals? — Certainly. 

19853.  Are  there  many  sick  in  the  union  as  far  as 
you  are  aware  who  decline  to  come  to  receive  medical 
or  surgical  treatment  in  the  existing  hospitals  ? — I 
don't  know. 

19854.  There  is  no  demand  as  far  as  you  know  for 
the  existence  of  a medical  or  a surgical  nurse  for  the 
sick  poor  in  connection  with  the  dispensary  ? — It  would 
be,  in  my  opinion  and  of  those  who  know  the  living 
of  the  poor  better  than  I do,  it  would  be  of  the  very 
greatest  advantage. 

19855.  They  would  have  the  power  to  have  them 
possibly  now? — Not  under  the  existing  law. 

19856.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? You  can  in  England, 
but  I don’t  think  you  can  here.  It  has  not  been 
tried,  as  far  as  I know,  in  any  case  except  in  the 
County  Derry.  There  they  have  combined  the  office 
of  midwife  and  district  nurse— put  it  into  the  hands 
of  a person  who  is  able  to  do  both.  It  is  the  only 
place  that  it  has  been  tried  so  far,  and  it  has  been 
found  of  wonderful  use? — I can  quite  believe  it  would 
be,  but  I was  not  aware  that  under  the  existing  law  it 
could  be  done.  That  is  a dangerous  experiment,  be- 
cause these  district  nurses  would  be  expected  to  go  to 
all  cases.  If  they  had  a maternity  case  they  could 
not  attend  anything  that  would  be  risky,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  trained  in  their  work  not  to  take  up 
such  cases.  But  then  there  are  a vast  number  of 
cases — sprained  ankles  and  things  of  that  sort — in 
which  they  could  be  of  the  greatest  use.  They  could 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  showing  the  poor  how  to 
take  advantage  of  what  they  can  get.  I should  be 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

19857.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  consumption? — It  has  not  arisen  before  us, 
but  I think  any  plan  by  which  the  consumptives  can 
be  separated  from  the  healthy  and  put  in  some  central 
place  should  be  carried  out  if  possible. 

19858.  Do  you  think  the  Board  of  Guardians  would 
be  favourable  to  such  a project? — When  you  bring 
these  things  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  it  becomes 
very  much  a case  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and 
unless  I knew  what  the  approximate  cost  would  be  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  say  what  they  would  do. 

19859.  Chairman. — They  would  like  to  have  a 
broader  back  than  the  union? — Certainly. 

19860.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  personally  you  aie  in 
favour  of  it? — Very  strongly  m favour  of  it. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Doyle  examined. 


I am  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Gorey  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

19861.  Chairman. — Viscount  Stopford  has  ex- 

plained to  us  the  -views  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
that  they  were  strongly  opposed  to  any  amalgamation 
*ith  Enniscorthy? — -Under  the  present  circumstances. 

19862.  If  the  situation  were  changed — you  heard  the 
different  methods  proposed  of  dealing  with  the  various 
classes  which  would  take  out  of  the  existing  work- 
houses  practically  all  the  classes  except  the  sick — 
« you  be  in  favour  of  such  a reduction  apart  al- 
together from  the  question  of  amalgamation  ? If 
mere  was  no  amalgamation  to  be  done  at  all,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  leaving  the  sick  at  Gorey  and 
mting  all  the  other  classes  out  of  the  workhouse? — 
1 here  is  °h9  class  I would  not  be  in  favour  of  taking 
cut  of  the  workhouse — the  patients  classed  as  imbe- 
'' Tnot-r*  “ & Why  wide  class. 

19863.  There  are  only  four  there?— You  have  eight 
u Gorey,  but  under  the  imbeciles  we  have  four,  quite 


clean  and  useful,  two  more  quite  clean,  but  suffering  jfr.'J.  D. 
from  senile  decay.  Under  the  second  class  we  had  Doyle, 
six  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but.  four  have  died, 
and  we  have  two  more  left  that  might  die  at  any 
moment. 

19864.  They  are  in  extreme  weakness? — Yes,  but 
still  they  are  quiet  and  clean,  and  as  long  as  they 
were  able  they  were  useful. 

19865.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  keeping  that  class 
still? — Of  keeping  them  still. 

19866.  Not  in  favour  of  sending  them  to  an  aux- 
iliary asylum  or  an  asylum  itself  ? — No. 

19867.  What  was  your  reason  for  thinking  that 
class  might  be  better  kept  in  the  workhouse? — Because 
it  would  be  a cruelty  to  themselves  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

19868.  Would  they  not  have  a better  time  of  it  in 
the  asylum  or  auxiliary  asylum? — Then  they  believe 
themselves 

19869.  They  are  hardly  conscious  where  they  are? — 

4 R 2 
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There  are  those  who  are  only  just  feeble-minded ; their 
mental  vigour  has  been  impaired  by  old  age.  In  the 
prime  of  life  they  were  as  sane  as  anybody,  and  had 
a normal  degree  of  intelligence.  They  wish  very  much 
t)  stay  where  they  are.  They  like  to  be  amongst  their 
i fiends  or  the  people  they  are  associated  with. 

19870.  Is  there  any  oilier  class  ? — There  is  one  we 
have,  quiet,  clean,  and  intelligent,  but  subject  to 
epileptic  fits,  and  if  it  was  possible  to  have  a central 
institution  for  Leinster  or  the  whole  of  Ireland,  we 
would  be  in  favour  of  sending  these  patients  there. 

19871.  There  are  only  400  of  them  in  all  Ireland  ? — 
We  have  one  dirty  and  helpless  that  ought  to  go  to  the 
asylum.  It  was  returned  here  that  there  were  150  or 
147  in  the  county.  Take  out  of  those  the  first  two 
classes.  In  all  probability  there  would  be  only  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  that  would  be  dirty  and  helpless  and 
objectionable  to  be  kept  in  the  unions.  If  it  is  de- 
cided that  there  are  too  many  workhouses  in  the  county 
for  the  population,  we  suggest  that  there  should  he  a 
redistribution  of  unions  between  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties. 

19872.  That  is  in  the  county  or  in  the  country.  If 
there  are  too  many  unions  in  Ireland,  you  would  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  a resettlement  of  boundaries  ? 
— Yes,  and  out  of  these  unions  we  could  get  a sufficient 
number  of  these  real  imbeciles  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  put  an  institution  apart  for  them.  If  Gorey  is 
converted  into  an  auxiliary  asylum,  it  would  be  hardly 
worth  while  employing  a full  staff  to  deal  with  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  idiots ; whereas  if  we  got  the  idiots  from 
the  neighbouring  counties  it  would  swell  the  number 
sufficiently  that  they  might  possibly  be  kept  without 
any  increase  in  the  rates  or  any  large  increase. 

19873.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Or  if  the  neighbouring 
counties  got  them  from  you  ? — Or  if  the  neighbouring 
counties  got  them  from  us. 

19874.  Chairman. — That  would  not  be  as  nice? — It 
would  not  be  as  nice,  but  it  would  be  much  cheaper. 

19875.  What  is  your  view  about  the  aged  and  infirm  ? 
Would  you  be  willing  that  they  should  go  to  the 
central  institution? — The  aged  and  infirm,  these  are 
very  much  prejudiced  against  going  to  Enniscorthy. 
This  has  been  in  the  papers,  and  there  is  a strong 
opinion  about  it. 

19876.  Would  they  have  the  same  objection  to 
coming  to  Wexford?— -Yes,  to  going  outside  the  union. 
The  result  would  be  that  they  would  hold  on  in  their 
present  position  until  they  would  become  ill,  then  we 
would  have  to  give  them  outdoor  relief. 

19877-  You  know,  some  workhouses  have  been 
broken  up.  I myself  was  present  at  the  closing  of 
two  workhouses,  and  there  were  most  distressing 
scenes.  The  poor  people  cried  as  if  they  were  leaving 
their  own  homes,  but  I saw  them  a fortnight  and  a 
month  afterwards,  and  they  were  as  happy  as  ever  in 
the  new  place ; in  fact,  they  were  .rather  better  off. 
One  union  was  put  into  Mr.  Murnaghan's  union,  and 
he  made  them  ever  so  much  more  comfortable  than 
in  their  own  union,  and  they  like  it  very  inuch? — 
But  if  they  refuse  to  come  in,  supposing  the  present 
infirm  would  go  to  Enniscorthy,  people  that  are  be- 
coming infirm,  that  would  come  in  if  Gorey  Union 
was  allowed  to  go  on  as  it  is,  they  would  refuse  to 
come  in,  and  if  a doctor’s  certificate  was  given  that 
they  were  incapable  of  being  removed,  the  result  would 
be  that  we  would  have  to  give  them  outdoor  relief  and 
employ  nurses.  Our  nurses’  bill  has  been  enormous. 

19878.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  if  you  diminish 
the  number  of  workhouses  you  do  tend  to  increase  the 
amount  of  outdoor  relief.  Whether  that  is  an  advan- 
tage or  & disadvantage  is,  of  course,  a matter  of 
opinion.  You  think  it  would  be  a disadvantage? — I 
think  it  would  increase  our  rates  very  much. 

19879.  Would  you  be  against  increasing  outdoor 
relief?  Would  you  prefer  housing  the  destitute  and 
aged  poor  in  an  institution  leather  than  relieve  them 
outside? — Very  much.  We  have  to  pay  from  12s.  to 
£1  for  a nurse. 

19880.  If  an  infirm  person  on  outdoor  relief  got 
sick  would  not  an  ambulance  be  sent  to  remove  them 
to  the  nearest  institution? — But  they  would  not  go. 

19881.  It  has  not  been  found  in  actual  experience 
that  people  refuse  to  go  to  hospital  when  they  get 
sick.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  in  Gorey  Union 
from  the  workhouse? — Some  points  would  be  twenty 
miles. 

19882.  The  Gorey  people,  of  course,  may  have  a 
special  regard  for  the  Gorey  Hospital,  but  do  you 
think  the  people  who  are  living  out  near  Arklow  would 
have  the  same  homely  feeling  for  Gorey  Workhouse 
that  the  Gorey  people  would  have  ? — Well,  they  appear 


to  have  it.  There  are  some  people  living  within  half 
a mile  of  the  union  that  would  not  come  in-  thcv 
would  die  outside.  ’ y 

19883.  That  is  a class  that  does  not  impress  us  be- 
cause they  won’t  go,  even  as  it  exists  at  present?— But 
then,  a great  many  more  people  get  the  same  idea  as 
these  people  have  at  present.  Another  objection  is 
that  we  have  only  three  men,  four  women,  and  eighteen 
mothers  of  children  among  the  able-bodied.  These 
people  do  the  whole  work  of  the  house.  If  we  made 
these  a present  henceforth,  and  paid  for  them,  we 
would  have  to  get  twenty-five  other  paid  hands  to  do 
the  work  of  the  infirmary. 

19884.  I don't  agree  with  you  ; you  would  have  very 
few  left  if  all  those  classes  went  away  from  the  work- 
house?— We  might  not  have  to  employ  twenty-five;  we 
would  have  to  employ  some. 

19885.  You  have  the  nurses  already,  and  instead  of 
the  paupers,  who  are  a very  undesirable  class  as  hospi- 
tal assistants,  you  would  have  to  employ  a couple  of 
wardsmen  ; would  not  that  be  the  extent  of  it? — I i-an. 
not  say.  We  have  thirty-eight  men  and  twenty  infirm 
women,  very  feeble  people.  If  these  were  sent  to 
Enniscorthy,  their  health  is  very  uncertain,  some  of 
these  might  become  ill.  It  appeals  the  Enniscorthy 
Infirmary  is  congested ; it  is  not  able  to  carry  their 
own,  so  the  result  would  be  they  would  have  to  build 
an  additional  infirmary  to  accommodate  these  people; 
and  if  you  take  into'  consideration  the  cost  of  tbs 
additional  infirmary  for  the  Gorey  people  going  to 
Enniscorthy,  and  take  a great  many  other  items 

19886.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  seem  to  be  reasoning 
that  the  same  condition  of  things  would  exist  in  every 
other  institution.  Are  you  aware  that  if  this  scheme 
is  carried  out  a large  number  of  people  would  be  taken 
out  of  Enniscorthy  to  make  room  for  those  who  are  put 
into  it? 

Chairman. — If  the  aged  and  infirm,  instead  of  being 
treated  at  Enniscorthy,  as  suggested  by  the  County 
Council  resolutions,  were  removed  to  Wexford? — What 
would  Enniscorthy  be  utilised  for,  then? 

19887.  That  is  another  matter.  We  will  have  some 
opinions  from  Enniscorthy  presently  on  that? — Do  you 
propose  to  set  aside  Gorey  Workhouse  exclusively  for 
the  idiots? 

19888.  We  are  not  proposing  anything.  What  has 
been  suggested  is,  that  Gorey  should  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  ? — For  the  idiots  of  the 
county  ? 

19889.  For  the  county,  or,  possibly,  the  same  area 
as  is  served  by  the  present  asylum.  Is  Wexford  a 
county  asylum?— As  far  as  I understand,  it  is. 

Mr.  Ennis. — 'Practically  it  is. 

Witness. — Then,  in  all  our  unions  we  have  waste 
space.  In  Gorey  we  have  a considerable  amount  of 
waste  space. 

19890.  If  girls  go  out,  and  children  and  lunatics  go 
out,  and  children  are  boarded  out,  you  have  a great 
deal  of  space  in  workhouses  ?— As  it  is,  we  have  plenty 


of  space.  . 

19891.  And,  then,  if  you  removed  the  aged  and  mnrm 
to  a central  institution,  there  would  be  no  reason  what- 
ever, according  to  the  suggestions  we  have  received, 
for  retaining  the  officials  who  look  after  the'  inmates 
other  than  the  sick?— Then,  it  has  been  proposed,  also, 
in  reference  to  tlise  Gorey  Union,  to  add  a pay  ward 
to  the  Gorey  Infirmary. 

19892.  You  have  a great  deal  of  space  at  Gorey ; you 
have  a very  large  block  that  lies  between  the  infirmary 
and  the  fever  hospital,  where  the  night  nurses  apart- 
ments are  at  present,  that,  is  never  used  now  at  ail. 
It  is  never  used  now  at  all ; but  we  made  a residence 
for  nursing  sisters,  and  we  found  it  was  just  as  espei i - 
sive  to  convert  one  of  these  buildings  into  a residence 
as  it  would  be  to  build  from  the  ground.  If 
out  some  thousands  of  pounds  in.  creating  a war 
paying  patients,  the  result  would  be,  that  we 
only  get  odd  pensioners  from  the  police  or  soldiers 
occupy  it.  The  farmers  have  a prejudice  i^ainrf 
coming  into  the  infirmary.  They  ™a8ln®  * 7 
cared  better  by  their  own  family ; and  when  J 
•with  their  own  family  they  are  not  able  to  g 
advice  they  require.  , ■ 

19893.  Don’t  you  think  that  feeling  “ {ar&E  , ll0Ut 
way  before  the  improvement  in  hospitals  w*  S. 
the  country;  don’t  you  find  a great  many  peop  ^ 
coming  in  than  used  to  come  m?— Not  m <x°r  y'G(>rey 
mind  of  the  farmer  would  be  wryuneasy 
Union,  because  if  the  farm  was  at  a distance,  ne 
imagine  everything  was  going  wrong.  j,are 

19894.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— All  people  tnac 
infectious  diseases  have  to  go  ? — Yes  ; but  y 
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,*  a Well-to-do  person  going  into  the  infirmary  ; if 
fhere  was  an  infirmary  they  would  not  come.  It  was 
“ ested  to  isolate  the  infirmary  from  the  body  of  the 
houses  it  could  be  got  over  ?— In  its  present  state, 
without  a disproportionate  amount  of  expense,  because 
• is  surrounded  by  parts  of  the  body  of  tlm  house. 

19895-  Chairman'. — That  difficulty  exists  in  all  work- 
horse0 but  it  could  be  got  over  ? — In  its  present  state, 
we  don't  see  what  harm  it  does  for  patients  coming  in 
to  walk  through  the  body  of  the  infirmary. 

19896.  Would  you  not-  like  to  reduce  your  wards  ? — 
Certainly ; but  this  tends  to  increase  the  rates. 

19897-  If  a scheme  was  put  before  you,  worked  out 
in  detail,  which  would  result  in  an  improvement  and  a 
larve  reduction  in  your  rates,  would  you  then  look  on 
it  with  a more  favourable  eye  than  you  now  seem  dis- 
posed to  do  ? — I believe  the  Guardians  would. 

19898.  Your  fear  is  that  these  proposals  mean  in- 
creased expense?— Twice  the  expense. 

19899.  If  you  found  it  meant  a large  reduction  to  the 
ratepayers,  would  you  be  disposed  to  look  on  it  with 
more  favour ; I don’t  say  favour  exactly  ; I don’t  like 
to  ask  you  to  give  a snap  opinion ; but  would  it  make 
s difference  in  your  attitude  towards  it? — In  certain 
respects,  it  would. 

15900.  Your  objections  would  disappear,  but  your 
reasons  for  keeping  the  people  near  their  friends  would 
still  remain?— They  would  still  remain.  The  fear  of 
an  increase  in  out-door  relief  and  the  cost  of  supplying 
nurses  of  the  people  who  got  dangerously  ill,  would 
remain;  and  the  reason  we  suggested  redistribution 
through  the  neighbouring  counties,  is  that,  if  the 
neighbouring  counties  were  taken  in  under  the  scheme, 
there  might  be  a chance  that  these  schemes  would  be 
carried  out  without  increasing  too  much  in  expendi- 
ture. Then  Gorey  is  paying  £200  a year  to  the  county 
infirmary,  and  for  several  years  past  we  have  sent  no 
patients  there.  It  is  as  easy  to  send  them  to  Dublin 
as  to  Wexford.  In  Dublin  we  have  a choice  of  several 
hospitals,  where  there  are  specialists  for  each  disease. 

19901.  And  you  pay  for  them  going  to  these  extern 
hospitals?— 'Yes  ; but  if  we  increased  the  efficiency  of 
Wexford  Infirmary,  the  result  would  be  that  we  would 
have,  perhaps,  one  or  two  doctors  that  would  be  experts 
in  certain  cases  ; they  would  not  be  very  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  doctor  at  other  cases  of  disease ; and 
the  result  is  that  it  would  only  be  for  what  they  had 
the  name  of  being  good  at  that  patients  afflicted  with 
these  diseases  would  be  sent  to  them,  the  others  would 
be  sent  to  Dublin  still.  So,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  existing  state 
of  things  to  go  on,  that  is — patients  being  sent  to 
Dublin,  to  whatever  hospital  we  thought  suited  their 
case  best,  than  to  expend  a lot  of  money  in  improving 
the  county  infirmary. 

19902.  You  think  if  a person  got  into  the  train  at 
Gorey  it  made  very  little  matter  whether  they  went 
to  Dublin  or  Wexford,  and  that  they  would  have  a 
bigger  medical  field  in  Dublin? — To  pick  from. 

19903.  Mr.  Mtjrnagkan. — Still,  after  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  some  efficient  institution  in 
The  county? — When  a county  is  so  near  Dublin,  I don’t 
think  it  is  necessary. 

19904.  Chairman.— New  Ross?—’ That  is  not  so  very 
far  from  Dublin  as  the  back  parts  of  Mayo  and  Gal- 
way; there  might  be  some  reason,  then. 

19905.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — While  you  are  so  situated 
that  it  might  be  convenient  for  the  people  of  Gorey  to 
go  to  Dublin,  there  are  other  people  in  the  county  that 
are  not  so  conveniently  situated.  Do  you  not  think 
there  ought  to  be  a high-class  institution  in  the  county  ? 
— If  there  was  an  institution  in  Waterford  it  would  suit 
such  people,  perhaps. 

19906.  Chairman. — There  is  a very  good  hospital  in 
Waterford? — It  was  suggested,  also,  that  a patient  who 
enters  the  hospital  loses  his  vote — would  it  not  be  very 
much  easier  for  an  enactment  to  pass  that  his  name 
would  still  remain  on  the  register? 

Dr.  Bigger. — He  does  not  lose  his  vote. 

19907.  Chairman. — If  he  pays  for  his  keep? — But  if 
he  does  not  pay  for  his  keep  ? 


19908.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Do  you  give  much  out-  lgj  ig04# 
door  relief  in  Gorey? — About  £11  a week.  — 

19909.  Do  you  find  it  works  well  ? — In  some  cases,  Mr.  J.  D. 
except  in  the  case  of  old  people  living  by  themselves  ; Doyle, 
and,  then,  when  they  get  sick  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a 
nurse  to  mind  them,  and  we  have  no  supervision  over 
the  nurse.  I heard  of  one  case  where  we  paid  a woman 
18s.  a week  to  mind  an  old  man,  and  the  report  went 
round  that  she  used  to  open  the  door  and  look  at  him 
once  a day,  and  she  was  getting  18s.  a week  for  that. 

19910.  If  the  law  was  so  altered  that  these  people 
who  had  to  be  supported  out  of  the  public  rates  when 
they  got  ill  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  infirmary, 
would  not  that  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  ? — Yes,  if  we 
could  compel  them. 

19911.  It  does  seem  a hardship  to  have  a single 
person  living  in  a house  by  themselves  having  no  one 
to  look  after  them  when  they  are  ill? — We  had  one 
case  lately  of  an  old  woman  living  in  a thatched  house, 
the  rain  pouring  in  on  her,  and  she  was  in  a state  of 
filth,  ana  still  she  would  not  come  in ; we  could  not 
get  a nurse  to  mind  her  at  any  price. 

19912.  Don't  you  think  you  would  get  over  the  senti- 
mental objection  of  people  to  leaving  Gorey  if  the 
Guardians  were  empowered  to  board  people  out? — A 
great  many  people  come  down  in  the  world  owing  to 
drink  ; and  if  these  people  were  boarded  out,  the  result 
would  be  that  they  would  be  continually  hanging 
around  the  nearest  publichouse. 

19913.  Tli ere  is  no  need  to  give  them  the  money 
direct ; could  you  not-  give  them  their  board  ? — I under- 
stand that ; they  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
publichouse,  and  sponging  on  everyone  that  caine. 

The  publiohouse  is  a general  shop  as  well  as  a public- 
house,  and  a man  is  forced  to  go  to  the  publichouse  for 
goods,  and  when  they  got  him  to  the  counter  they 
would  be  appealing  to  him. 

19914.  Don’t  you  think  the  publican  would  soon  stop 
that?— It  depends  on  the  publican,  if  he  was  a chronic 
drunkard  himself. 

19915.  Could  not  the  Guardians  withdraw  the  allow- 
ance if  they  found  the  money  going  for  liquor?— Of 
course  they  could. 

19916.  Boarding-out  would  be  an  easy  method  of 
getting  rid  of  the  sentimental  objection  to  sending  them 
to  a distance  ?— Then  he  would  become  chargeable  on 
the  rates.  . . . ., 

19917.  Chairman. — What  is  your  opinion  about  the 
tramps? — I think  everybody  is  agreed  that  labour 
colonies,  such  as  have  been  found  successful  m other 
countries,  that  a tramp,  once  there  was  evidence  t-o 
prove  that  he  was  a habitual  case,  should  be  sent  into 
one  of  the  labour  colonies,  and  made  self-supporting, 
as  far  as  possible. 

19918.  You  would  not  object  to  that  change  in  the 


ai9919.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Have  you  many  of  them 
about  Gorey?— There  were  over  1,500  relieved  last 

? 19920.  Chairman.— They  may  have  been  the  same 
men  three  or  four  times  ? — 'Yes. 

19921.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan.—  Do  they  come  singly  or 
with  families  ?— Some  come  with  families,  and  the 
families  never  get  any  education  whatever,  moral  or 
otherwise,  so  the  children  grow  up  worse  than  the 
parents.  , , , , , 

19922.  You  would  he  in  favour  of  taking  the  children 
from  them?— Yes,  and  preventing  them  having  more 
children ; most  of  these  tramps  have  very  large- 


iammes. 

19923.  Four  or  five? — Seven  or  eight  or  ten,  m some' 
cases  ; and  a great  many  of  these  children  have  some- 
thing the  matter  with  them. 

19924.  Naturally,  the  poor  little  creatures  getting- 
about  in  wind  and  wet  weather  of  all  sorts  ? — They  are- 
born  lame. 

19925.  If  the  workhouse  was  closed  to  such  a class- 
they  would  not  come  near  the  place? — Then  it  would 
be  a means  of  preventing  the  next  generation  becoming 
tramps. 


Mr.  Thaddetjs  Bolger,  j.p.,  Enniscorthy,  examined. 


19926.  Chairman. — That  is  the  view  of  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Enniscorthy  Union  on  the  question  of 
amalgamating  workhouses  generally  and  as  regards 
dosing  their  own  ? — Well,  sir,  I will  tell  what  they  did 
some  time  after  this  Viceregal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed. The  idea  suggested  itself  to  the  Wexford  Board 


of  Guardians  to  have  a conference  of  the  unions  of  this  Mr.  Tlmddeus 
county.  So  they  got  into  communication  with  the  Bulger, 
unions,  and  Enniscorthy  sent  nine  delegates,  Wexford 
eight,  New  Ross  3,  and  Gorey  2,  to  Enniscorthy,  on 
the  20th  of  last  July,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  debating  this  subject  of  amalgamation  of  unions. 
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May  18  1001  Lady  Maurice  FitzGerald,  who  is  here  present,  was  one 
— - — . . °f  t^e  delegates  from  Wexford,  and  she  was  voted  to 
Mr.  Thaddeus  the  chair.  Lord  Stopford  stated  that  the  general  feel- 
Bolger.  ing  of  Gorey  was  against  amalgamation,  and  spoke  in 

tkat  strain  altogether,  as  you  heard  him  here  to-day. 
Mr.  Dan  Nowlan,  as  being  our  senior  member  from 
Enniscorthy,  spoke  against  amalgamation. 

19927.  The  Chairman  of  the  Rural  Council? — Yes. 

19928.  And  Mr.  Hayes  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians? — He  is  not  here.  Mr.  Murphy,  I be- 
lieve, of  the  Wexford  Board  of  Guardians,  followed  in 
the  same  strain,  and  Mr.  Colfer,  for  New  Ross. 

19929.  They  all  agreed  with  Lord  Stopford? — Yes. 
There  were  twenty-two  present,  and  eighteen  voted 
against  amalgamation  and  four  for ; so  that  was  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  county.  They  brought 
forward  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  passed 
unanimously: — “That  imbeciles  and  epileptics  should 
be  transferred  to  some  suitable  institution,  and 
separately  treated,  provided  a capitation  grant  of  4s. 
per  head  be  obtained  for  maintenance.”  “That  all 
children  over  two  years  of  age  should  be  boarded  out 
to  nurse,  as  far  as  the  Guardians  of  the  different 
unions  think  fit.”  “ That  the  blind  should  be  a State 
charge,  and  supported  by  some  central  institution,  with 
the  exception  of  the  old  and  infirm.”  “ That  vagrants 
should  be  sent  to  reformatories,  and  instructed  in 
industries  ; that  the  provisions  of  5 George  IV.,  cap. 
63,  conferring  power  on  police  constables  to  arrest  fur 
offences  set  forth  in  sec.  4 of  that  Act,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.”  “That  the  law  regarding  out-door 
relief  be  changed,  and  that  the  occupants  of  labourers’ 
cottages  and  widows  with  one  child  be  entitled  to  out- 
door relief.”  Those  resolutions  were  sent  to  you. 
They  were  unanimously  passed ; but  I think  I would 
•agree  with  the  County  Council,  that  Gorey  should  be 
made  an  auxiliary  asylum  for  the  admission  of  lunatics 
or  the  insane  epileptics  of  the  county.  I believe  there 
■are  132  in  the  County  Wexford.  As  regards  the  resolu- 
tion, that  all  children  over  two  years  should  be 
"boarded  out  to  nurse,  that  was  the  unanimous  opinion, 
but  at  that  time,  probably,  we  had  not  considered  it. 
■Since  then,  as  far  as  I am  myself  concerned,  I gave  it 
a good  deal  of  consideration,  and  went  through  the 
workhouse  to  see,  and  I must  say,  as  far  as  I can  see, 
the  children  are  splendidly  cared  in  the  workhouse ; 
they  are  clean  and  well-cared,  and  look  very  well,  and 
there  are  almost  eighty  children  in  the  workhouse  in 
Enniscorthy ; they  have  good  teachers,  and  seem  to  be 
in  the  best  of  health.  If  they  were  boarded  out,  I 
question  whether  they  would  be  as  well  cared  for. 
There  is  this  difference— that  a child  reared  in  a work- 
house  considers  it  as  its  home;  it  looks  back  to  it, 
naturally,  as  we  all  do  to  where  we  were  reared ; if  we 
could  rid  them  of  that  idea,  .and  it  had  no  bad  effects 
afterwards,  I would  prefer  that  to  boarding  thorn  out; 
hut  we  have  had  no  experience  up  to  the  present  in 
-our  own  union. 

19930.  Are  you  sure  you  have  had  no  experience  of 
that  in  your  own  union — are  you  sure  none  of  the  girls 
have  come  back  to  be  mothers?— The  last  thirteen 
.years  there  have  been  100  children  hired  out,  and 
■only  five  of  those  returned. 

19931.  At  what  age  would  they  be  hired  out? — At 
fourteen,  I suppose.  But  I saw  a girl  myself — a very 
fine  girl— -and  she  was  hired  out  by  a farmer,  and  she 
came  in  in  three  days  roaring  crying;  she  was  sent 
out  again,  and  she  came  back  again  from  four  or  five 
miles  away.  It  was  her  home.  I don’t  know  whether 
that  fine  girl  is  there  yet ; but  that  feeling  has  to  be 
got  over,  and  boarding  out  might  get  over  it. 

19932.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  opinion  expressed 
by  the  people  who  get  the  hired-out  children  as  to 
whether  they  were  handy  or  useful  about  the  place  ?— 
In  some  cases  they  turn  out  very  good. 

19933.  Are  they  found  useful  and  handy  coming  out 
of  an  institution ; are  they  found  as  handy  and  useful 
about  a house  or  farm  or  place  as  children  who  would 
be  reared  in  the  country  ?— They  are  not ; I know  that. 

19934.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  that  would  not  be 
rather  an  argument  in  favour  of  boarding  out?— I think 
it  would.  That  is  what  I am  debating  with  myself 
about. 

19935.  If  a girl  or  a boy  is  not  useful  about  a farm 
he  or  she  will  not  get  on  as  well?— No;  that  is  what 
I have  been  debating  with  myself. 

19936.  You  have  nob  made  up  your  .mind? You 

could  hardly  tell.  When  you  see  how  clean  they  are 
m the  house,  and  then  when  you  see  them  in  the 
farmers’  houses,  not  so  clean  and  tidy. 


19937.  Are  you  speaking  of  one  occasion  tw 
saw  them  m the  workhouse  ?— No,  several  yo“ 
made  it  my  special  care  since  that.  tuues ' 1 


teaS'  A"d  *he  » National 

19940.  Did  you  find  them  looking  as  clean? 
There  is  a matron,  a nun ; the  master  is  a magnified 
master— a terror  to  tramps.  But  as  to  exprefsins 
opinion  if  I thought  they  were  as  well  treated  cutsid! 

So  SLVil  ’ ““  "“0"*h ™t » 

1994!  It  costs  a great  deal  less  to  board  them  out? 
-I  find  here  that  in  Enniscorthy  they  o,X  cos 
2s.  0^(7.  a week,  the  children.  J s ost 

19942.  That  is  only  for  their  bare  food?-We  might 
try  it  m Enniscorthy.  There  is  no  reason  whv  we 
should  not  give  it  a trial,  but  having  no  experience  of 
it,  I cannot  say.  The  children  I saw  in  EnnSthl 
were  splendid,  but  still  if  the  longing  for  the  wort 
house  remained  it  is  not  desirable,  and  I would  prefer 
to  have  them  boarded  out,  if  vou  could  get  any  place 
where  they  could  be  sent  to  school  and  educated  and 
brouglit  up. 

19943.  They  are  sent  to  tlie  house  where  they  are 
boarded  out,  and  they  go  from  that  house  to  the 
National  school— no  union  clothes  ?— Yes,  in  that  case 
I would  prefer  it,  but  what  age  would  you  suggest  ? 

19944.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  use  their  teeth- 
say  a couple  of  years  old?— I think  it  would  work  in 
this  way.  If  you  happened  in  the  first  cases  to  get 
them  out  m suitable  places,  if  the  first  five  or  six  von 
boarded  out  went  on  very  well,  you  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  people  to  take  them  out,  because 
they  would  be  useful  to  the  people  themselves. 

19945.  The  evidence  wo  got  all  over  the  country  is 
that  these  children  go  to  families,  and  they  become 
members  of  the  families.  Tlie  payment  ceases  after  a 
fixed  time,  and  the  child  remains,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  families  in  tlie  country,  I venture  to  say, 
now  supported  by  tlie  earnings  of  their  foster  children  ? 
— Very  well,  I would  be  in  favour  of  that. 

19946.  In  Belfast  very  large  numbers  of  children 
are  boarded  out,  and  they  go  to  work  as  half-timers, 
and  their  wages  go  to  the  support  of  their  foster 
parents  ? — As  regards  the  plan  Mr.  Peacocke  referred 


19947.  The  last  suggestion  made  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  a central  institution  seems  a kindly  and 
prudent  arrangement  ?— Oh,  yes,  it  does.  I would  be 
in  favour  of  that. 

19948.  Now  the  vagrants  ? — Well,  there  is  nothing  I 
can  possibly  say  against  tramps  but  I am  prepared 
to  say  it  and  do  away  with  them. 

19949.  I believe  it  is  a fact  that  the  County  Wexford 
is  specially  tormented  by  tramps  ? — So  it  is ; there  axe 
not  many  about  Omagh,  Mister. 

19950.  Why? — On  account  of  our  good  nature  and 
geniality  in  Wexford  we  are  preyed  upon. 

19951.  We  have  met  in  our  drives  about  the  country 
large  families  moving  about  in  that  way,  and  certainly 
we  have  not  seen  as  many  tramps  moving  about  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  as  here? — They  are  a curse  to 
the  countrv,  demoralising  it  in  every  way,  and  they 
won’t  work.  They  levy  blackmail  in  the  country 
places.  I know  it  myself.  I live  in  the  country. 
They  go  in  twos,  for  it  is  very  nice  to  have  someone 
to  talk  to.  There  are  some  very  fine  young  fellows, 
but  they  get  that  down  look  that  comes  from  their 
occupation,  and  that  suits  them  all  to  pieces  in  levy- 
ing blackmail  when  there  axe  only  women  in  the  house. 
There  is  not  labour  enough  in  the  country,  and  they 
demoralise  young  fellows.  The  boys  will  say  : “ Well, 
look  at  those  fellows  knocking  it  out,  and  we  are 
killed  working  at  8d.  or  10c7.  a day.”  And  in  that 
sense  they  will  demoralise  the  people  to  some  extent. 
Are  they  not  parasites  taking  the  life-blood  out  of  the 
country  ? 

19952.  Feeding  on  the  body  corporate  without  giv- 
ing anything  in  return? — They  are  ghouls  on  the 
living.  Whatever  possibly  can  he  done  should  be  done 
to  do  away  with  these  tramps,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  everyone  in  the  County  Wexford  and  of  everyone 
in  Ireland  that  a man  should  be  made  earn  his  own 
bread.  It  is  taking  from  the  wealth  of  the  country ; it 
is  labour  creates  wealth.  We  have  not  labour  enough 
in  the  country.  If  I could  add  the  spongers  and 
corner  boys  in  tlie  towns  I would  be  very  glad  to  add 
them.  Last  harvest  or  a twelvemonths  the  harvest 
was  very  late.  We  had  not  any  help,  and  these 
spongers  got  together  in  bodies  where  a poor  fanner 
could  not  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  ordinary  wages 
to  take  up  the  crop.  They  asked  5s.  and  6s.  a day. 
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19953.  Did  they  do  any  work  ? — They  would  work 
a few  hours  in  the  day  for  5s.  No  matter  what  way 
you  look  at  the  tramp,  he  is  a curse  in  the  country ; 
he  is  no  use,  and  should  be  put  down. 

19954.  You  are  speaking  altogether  of  these  people 
that  go  marching  around  the  road.  You  are  not 
speaking  of  the  poor  old  people  that  are  in  every 
parish  more  or  less  ; they  have  a welcome  ? — They  have 
a welcome  every  place.  They  have  given  the  best  part 
of  their  life  to  enrich  people  of  the  country,  have 
worked  around  for  them.  They  are  always  welcome — 
a part  of  Irish  life  that  we  don’t  want  to  get  out  of 
at  all.  They  remind  us  of  the  days  of  old,  when  they 
had  to  call  to  the  monasteries  and  places  for  alms. 

19955.  They  are  aU  decent,  poor  people? — Yes. 

19956.  Outdoor  relief  ? — It  is  hard  to  speak  about 
outdoor  relief.  Of  course,  I would  be  for  giving  the 
deserving  person  outdoor  relief. 

19957.  Do  you  find  outdoor  relief  has  gone  up  at  all 
since  it  was  made  a union  charge,  or  is  it  about  the 
same? — It  is  about  the  same.  It  is  not  very  large, 
but  I would  have  it  a union  charge  for  many  reasons. 
I live  in  Milltown,  which  is  at  Ferns.  I live  in  a 
division  which  is  only  6d.  in  the  £,  while  Ferns  was 
2s.  6 d.  or  2s.  Id. 

19958.  What  is  your  uniform  rate  now? — Is.  7£d. 

19959.  That  has  hit  you  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  this  way — 
there  are  only  fifteen  farmers  in  the  Ferns  division. 
They  had  to  pay  rates  for  the  poor  of  the  whole 
country  that  congregate  in  Ferns  from  the  country. 

19960.  And  the  shopkeepers? — Yes,  but  twelve  shop- 
keepers. I think  it  is  fair  to  have  a union  charge. 

19961.  It  has  hit  you  hard,  but  you  think  it  fair? — 
Certainly. 

19962.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a large  extension 
of  outdoor  relief?  Would  you  be  in  favour,  as  somo 
of  the  witnesses  said  to-day,  of  extending  it  to  all 
deserving  poor  people  who  could  be  treated  outside? — 
Certainly,  to  all  deserving  cases  I would  give  suffi- 
cient relief,  but  I am  afraid  both  the  relieving  officers 
and  the  Guardians  have  been  played  on  by  undeserving 
cases. 

19963.  You  think  they  are  a bit  too  soft  in  Wex- 
ford?—I do.  It  is  £55  a week  in  Enniscorthy,  it  is 
only  £11  in  Gorey,  and  Gorey  is  half  the  size  of 
Enniscorthy,  so  we  should  pay  only  £22.  I think 
there  should  be  dispensary  committees  or  district 
bodies  for  the  distribution  of  outdoor  relief. 

19964.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Would  you  approve  of 
the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Ennis  in  regard  to 
that? — I would  thoroughly  approve  of  that.  The  re- 
lieving officer  has  to  do  his  duty.  The  Guardians  are 
too  cowardly  in  a great  many  instances ; they,  are 
afraid  to  stop  it. 

19965.  Chaibman. — Would  you  say  cowardly  or 
soft-hearted  ? — Between  the  both ; some  one  and  some 
the  other.  I could  give  you  several  cases  where  people 
got  outdoor  relief  who  did  not  deserve  it. 

• 19966.  What  would  be  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  who  got  it  and  did  not  deserve  it,  without 


mentioning  names? — I know  a young  widow  woman 
and  she  had  a fine  young  fellow,  a son.  She  was 
married  very  young.  She  had  2s.  a week,  and  it 
helped  her  to  rear  this  fellow  idle.  He  came  to  work 
with  me,  and  I gave  him  12s.  a week.  She  still  stuck 
on  to  the  2s.  My  brother  offered  her  Is.  a day  to  fill 
sacks  for  him.  She  would  not  take  it,  and  we  struck 
off  the  relief.  The  son  remained  idle  to  see  could  he 
compel  us  to  give  the  relief.  We  kept  the  relief  away 
from  her,  and  now  she  is  better  off  and  the  son  is 
better  off. 

19967.  That  was  a very  proper  action  of  yours? — 
I think  so. 

19968.  Do  you  know  any  cases  in  which  the  people 
are  still  getting  outdoor  relief  who  ought  not  ? — I have 
heard  the  general  cry.  I only  give  you  cases  I know ; 
I know  three. 

19969.  In  those  three  cases  was  the  relief  stopped? 
— It  was  and  is  stopped. 

19970.  I thought  you  referred  to  cases  in  which  it 
was  not  stopped  ; it  was  going  on  improperly  ? — It  is 
stopped  in  those  three  cases. 

19971.  That  only  shows  you  are  administering  it 
well  ? — I know  it  helps  to  demoralise  the  people  in 
some  way  to  come  into  the  town — Is.  6 d.  or  2s.  going 
into  the  house  on  a Saturday  night  with  the  relieving 
officer,  and  in  a great  many  cases  it  is  drunk  when  it 
goes  in.  A great  many  of  the  girl's  here  won’t  work 
for  you.  Of  course  they  will  in  Belfast  or  Omagh, 
for  there  are  factories  there;  there  are  none  here. 

19972.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  resolution  passed 
that  the  occupants  of  labourers’  cottages  should  be 
eligible,  if  other  circumstances  required  it,  for  out- 
door relief? — Only  what  the  relieving  officer  would 
give  provisionally,  or  it  would  induce  them  to  sponge 
on  the  ratepayers. 

19973.  These  people  in  the  labourers’  cottages,  of 
course,  are  liable  to  pay  rent? — Yes. 

19974.  If  they  were  getting  outdoor  relief,  presum- 
ably they  would  be  destitute  and  unable  to  pay  their 
rents? — Yes,  the  people  in  labourers’  cottages.  In  the 
first  place  they  deserve  them,  they  have  agitated  for 
them,  and  the  State  has  given  them  to  them.  It  is 
£150  given  as  a free  gift  to  the  labouring  men. 

19975.  What  about  the  rent? — The  rent  comes  back,, 
but  as  a general  rule  in  Wexford  it  takes  that  to  keep 
the  house  in  repair.  He  pays  about  8 a week,  and 
wo  p,ay  2s.  a week  and  the  rates. 

19976.  You  are  giving  him  £5  a year  as  a present 
and  a good  house  all  in  one  slap.  If  you  commence 
giving  outdoor  relief  there  are  clever  dodgers  every- 
where who  will  be  able  to  get  the  outdoor  relief  and  the 
house  as  well? — I would  give  provisional  relief  wher- 
ever necessary. 

19977.  And  hold  the  relieving  officer  responsible  for 
giving  it  in  proper  cases  ? — Certainly.  Whoever 

suggested  the  idea  about  the  fallen  women  I quite 
approve  of  that.  It  is  the  best  plan  I have  heard  yet 
as  regards  them. 


Mr.  Daniel  Nowlan  examined. 


19978.  Chateman. — You  are,  I believe,  the  senior 
member  of  the  Enniscorthy  Board  ? — I suppose  I am 
near  it. 

19979.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  were  a member 
first?— I don’t  suppose  it  is  more  than  seventeen  or 
eighteen'  years — I am  not  certain.  I remember  Ennis- 
corthy a very  long  time. 

19980.  You  were  at  the  meeting  in  Enniscorthy — 
the  Poor  Law  Conference  ? — Yes. 

19981.  Do  you  agree  pretty  much  with  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Bolger? — I did  not  hear  all  his  evidence;  I 
am  very  deaf. 

19982.  What  is  your  own  view  about  breaking  up 
the  unions  and  closing  the  workhouses  ? — I have  got 
nothing  to  say  as  regards  other  unions,  only  the  union 
I am  acquainted  with  myself — Enniscorthy. 

19983.  What  is  your  opinion  about  Enniscorthy 
Union? — That  it  would  not  be  right  to  break  it  up. 
A very  large  number  of  country  people  who  are  re- 
duced in  circumstances  flock  • into  Enniscorthy. 

19984.  Wonld  it  be  unfair  to  ask  people  who  are 
sick  to  go  further  ? — To  the  hospitals  in  Wexford  and 
Gorey ; I cannot  see  how  you  could  remove  them.  We 
have  no  one  in  the  workhouse  only  the  old  people, 
generally  speaking,  except  the  girls,'  some  of  whom 
have  committed  themselves. 


19985.  What  would  he  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
these  girls? — If  you  had  a house  that  you  could  send 
them  to,  such  as  the  Magdalen  Convent,  New  Ross, 
where  they  would  be  made  earn  their  living ; but  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law  we  cannot  do  that. 

19986.  What  would  you  recommend  ? An.  amend- 
ment of  the  law  that  would  enable  you  to  do  that? — 
Yes ; I would  see  that  they  had  a proper  supervision 
over  them  in  such  a place. 

19987.  If  they  were  placed  under  religious  bodies  in 
these  institutions  you  would  approve  of  that? — Yes, 
I would. 

19988.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? — It  is,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  very  well  looked  after  in  Ennis- 
corthy so  far,  because  we  have  a most  respectable 
staff,  and  have  to  be  subject  to  the  rules,  and  they 
must  concede  to  the  rules,  or  be  prosecuted,  and  they 
have  very  good  examples  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
people  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
towns. 

19989.  But  they  do  go,  now  they  can  take  their  dis- 
charge?— Oh,  of  course. 

19990.  And  that  is  bad,  you  think? — I would-  not 
allow  them  back  to  the  same  ‘locality  at  • all , events. 
They  should  go  to  some  other  part  of  the  union,  But 
I would  rather  see  them  remain  in. 

19991.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  children  in 
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the  workhouse? — I would  not  approve  of  boarding 
them  out  to  nurse,  that  is,  indiscriminately,  except 
you  get  suitable  persons  to  take  charge  of  them  and 
in  a position  to  treat  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
treated. 

19992.  Good  milk?— Yes,  and  circumstanced  m 
such  a way  that  they  could  keep  them  regularly  at 
school. 

19993.  If  they  got  good  food  and  good  schooling 
outside  at  a moderate  cost  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
boarding  them  out? — I am  not  aware  of  any  place 
where  they  would  have  a chance  of  getting  a school 
equal  to  what  they  are  getting  in  the  workhouse  at 
the  present  time.  So  far  as  the  girls  are  concerned, 
they  have  as  good  a school  as  there  is  in  Ireland,  in 
charge  of  the  nuns,  with  a lay  assistant  teacher  under 
them.  In  fact,  they  are  taught  everything  in  that 
school — taught  cooking,  washing,  making  clothes,  and 
scrubbing. 

19994.  You  think  that  as  they  get  such  good  treat- 
ment in  Enniscorthy  Workhouse,  you  would  be  un- 
willing to  run  the  risk  of  boarding  them  out? — I 
would  not  get  the  chance  of  getting  persons  suitable 
to  take  them  out.  I don’t  know  who  the  person  is  that 
would  take  out  the  children  that  could  afford  to  do 
the  things  I would  require  them  to  do,  or  have  the 
accommodation  or  be  circumstanced  so  as  to  send 
them  regularly  to  school.  As  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  speak  and  walk  they  can  go  to  the  school  in  the 
union.  It  is  a first-class  school,  and  the  girls  there 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  girls  outside. 

19995.  At  Enniscorthy  you  have  never  boarded  out 
any  children? — Yes,  I saw  a couple  come  in  there, 
and  they  were  decrepid— a couple  of  infants. 

19996.  I say  you  have  no  children  boarded  out? — 
No ; there  were  a couple  out  at  nurse,  and  I saw 
them  in  the  infirmary. 

19997.  What  age  were  they?— I think  a year  and  a- 
half  old.  . .. 

19998.  They  might  have  been  sent  out  a little  bit 
too  soon?— They  were  not  properly  minded.  You 
have  not  the  accommodation  outside.  There  are  un- 
sanitary houses. 

19999.  You  would  not  want  to  give  them  better 
houses  than  the  ordinary  run  of  poor  people  in  the 
country? — With  the  ordinary  run  of  poor  people  in 
the  country  there  is  scarcely  a house  they  have  at  the 
present  time  but  is  condemned  by  the  doctor  except 
the  union  cottages. 

20000.  Supposing  that  all  the  houses  might  be  un- 
sanitary, you  would  not  propose  that  the  poor  little 
waifs  and  strays  in  the  workhouse  should  get  better- 
treatment  than  the  children  of  the  ratepayers  out- 
side?— I don’t  suppose  they  would,  but  the  people 
•who  would  be  taking  them,  if  they  meant  to  treat 
them  properly,  would  not  take  them  at  all ; it  is  only 
to  make  money  by  them  themselves. 

20001.  Would  yon  be  astonished  to  hear  that  great 
numbers  of  children  are  boarded  out  in  other  unions  ? 
They  board  out  all  the  children  they  can,  and  those 
children  get  greatly  attached  to  their  foster  parents, 


and  the  foster  parents  get  greatly  attached  to  the 
children,  and  the  earnings  of  the  children  in  after- 


life go  to  the  foster  parents  ?— That  may  be  so.  I 
'knew  some  instances  myself,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  educa- 
tion outside. 

20002.  Don’t  you  think  we  are  perhaps  getting  too 
much  education  in  a small  way  ? What  education 
would  you  want  them  to  have  ? — A thorough  religious 
education.  I would  not  allow  them  out  until  they 
were  confirmed. 

20003.  Poor  people’s  children  outside  get  confirmed 
and  go  to  school?— I find  they  are  not  as  intelligent 
as  the  girls  inside.  We  have  hired  out  a large 
number  of  children,  and  I scarcely  knew  one  of  them 
ever  to  come  back  to  my  knowledge.  I heard  evidence 
here  that  girls  were  not  as  useful,  but  I know  very 
good  girls  entirely  coming  from  the  workhouse,  and 
I found  they  were  more  competent  because  they  were 


teller  educated,  and  it  »«  easier  to  lean  tlsm 
to  be  useful. 

20004.  Have  you  liad  any  of  these  girls  in  vonr 
house  at  all?— Never,  but  they  are  in  the  locality  with 
me  at  the  present  time.  * Uh 

20005.  What  do  you  think  about  the  tramps  ?— TW 
are  not  nearly  as  bad  as  they  were  years  ago  ' 

20006.  They  are  getting  better  now  ?— No,  but  thev 
are  allowed  to  get  lodgings  in  the  workhouse  and 
formerly  there  used  to  be  a great  many  robberies  com- 
mitted, and  these  were  accused,  and  I suppose  pro- 
perly  accused  for  them.  1 

20007.  There  is  less  trouble  with  the  tramps  than 
there  used  to  be? — In  our  locality. 

20008.  Whereabouts  is  your  locality? — Two  miles 
from  Enniscorthy,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

20009.  Do  yon  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
doing  anything  at  all  about  the  tramps,  or  would  you 
just  go  on  as  you  are? — I suppose  they  should  be  pro- 
secuted if  they  did  any  injury.  I cannot  see  what 
can  be  done  with  tramps.  They  are  allowed  in  Ennis- 
corthy  to  stop  in  the  workhouse,  but  they  have  to  earn 
almost  what  they  get  through  breaking  stones.  There 
are  not  so  many  of  them  as  a few  years  past.  For- 
merly they  were  not  allowed  in  Enniscorthy  at  all, 
At  that  time,  though,  they  were  very  disagreeable 
through  the  country. 

20010.  Is  there  anything  else  that  we  have  not 
asked  you  that  you  would  like  to  mention?— You 
were  not  asking  me  anything  about  the  idiots. 

20011.  Would  you  keep  the  lunatics  and  idiots  and 
imbeciles  in  the  woi-khouse,  or  should  they  go  to  some 
institution  specially  kept  for  lunatics? — I think  if 
there  was  an  auxiliary  asylum,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
every  move  increases  the  rates,  and  probably  they 
would  be  no  better  there.  As  far  as  the  male  idiots 
in  Enniscorthy.  they  are  very  well  off. 

20012.  You  think  every  change  means  more  rates? 
— Certainly,  that  is  my  experience. 

20013.  If  you  saw  a change  that  resulted  in 
economy,  what  would  you  think  ? — I would  approve 
of  it,  if  there  was  not  unnecessary  hardship  attaclied 
to  it.  If  there  was,  I would  not  approve  of  it,  and 
I think  there  would  be  unnecessary  hardship  attached 
by  removing  persons  from  one  union  to  another,  and 
of  course  entailing  greater  cost. 

20014.  How  do  you  think  the  greater  cost  would 
arise  ? — Removing  them.  You  have  to  treat  them  in 
whatever  place  you  send  them  in  and  find  attendants 
for  them,  the  same  as  where,  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  and  probably  not  have  as  good  attendance. 

20015.  If  you  had  one  set  of  attendants  instead  of 
four,  would  not  that  he  economy?— You  have  to  have 
a certain  amount  of  attendants  for  a certain  num  er 
of  patients. 

20016.  But  not  to  have  four  times  as  many  as  in 
one  place?— In  Enniscorthy  Union  you  have  no  at- 
tendants for  them,  except  the  nurses,  and  they  are  m 
charge  of  the  nuns ; there  are  no  special  keepers  there, 
and  they  appear  to  be  as  well  off  as  possible,  even  ™ 
inspector  gave  it  down  that  he  did  not  see  what  was 

re&:  You  have  a good  many  in  Emmery  be- 
tween forty  and  forty-five?— Yes ; and  that  wo 
cost  £450,  if  you  change  them  to  an  auxiliary  asylum, 
over  and  above  the  extra  expenditure.  They  cost  the 
union  of  Enniscorthy,  at  the  present  time,  £14  a ^ 
and,  I suppose,  in  Enniscorthy  Asylum  the  knata 
there  cost  £28,  so  that  we  would  have  to  W » 
out  of  the  rates  for  each  insane  person.  We  cow 
nob  approve  much  of  that,  and  have  them  no  bett« 
in  the  end.  You  would  support  *em,  proba^,  M 
better  than  they  are  at  present,  and  go  to  theexpeu 
of  keepers  and  preparing  accommodation  ana  J 
thing  in  connection  with  them  to  get  the  p 
grant.  I would  have  wards  set  apart  for  patients  wU 
L to  pay  ; and  long  since  the  hospital  in 
would  have  been  arranged  in  that  way  only  a“ 
tion  in  the  county  was  talked  about,  and  the  G 
did  not  think  well  of  going  on  with  it. 


Mr.  M.  J.  "Whelan,  Relieving  Officer,  examined.  ^ 

20018.  spend  about  £2,000.  a year  20020.  Wtat  is  ye™  diatrictl-lta.^ 

i-i : __  V..  ■ /vn  toTioIp.  union. 


aXi0Tmtoror^ief ?-Ye;ron  th0  whole union/  ^r^l^and” h alf  an d toS 

^20019.  How  many  relieving  officers  are  there?-  ^uatOMart. 


20020.  What  is  your  diatw^'— barlow  Unions; 
I como  to  the  hounds  of  the  Bo00  and  CartoW  o£ 
nJviut  twelve  and  a half  and  ten  miles  to  the  do 
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20021.  What  is  your  greatest  distance? — About 
Moire  miles  to  Palace  Station.  The  extent  of  my  dis- 
trict is  over  80,000  acres,  and  it  includes  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  union. 

20022.  You  visit  the  people  regularly? — Yes,  always, 
on  horseback.  The  average  cost  in  Enniscortliy  town 

^ 20023.  How  long  have  you  been  relieving  officer? — 


Thirteen  years.  . 

20024.  How  much  was  spent  in  out-door  renet 
thirteen  years  ago,  if  you  know,  on  the  whole  union  ; 

I would  like  to  know  that? — I would  say  £45. 

20025.  And  how  much  in  your  own  district? — That 
would  be  about  £26  or  £27.  It  is  now  £32. 

20026.  Has  poverty  increased  since  then,  or  is  it  that 
there  is  more  generous  dealing  with  applications?—! 
could  answer  both  ways.  I think  there  is  a little  more 
poverty. 

20027.  What,  class  of  people  chiefly  are  on  your  out- 
door relief  list? — Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  out- 
door relief  with  me  are  old  widows  or  old  single  women, 
and  old  men  twenty-three  or  twenty-five  per  cent. 

20028.  Are  they  sinele  ? — 'Some  of  them  married,  odd 
ones,  old  men  with  wives,  and  seven  per  cent,  are  on 
temporary  allowance  ; and  ten  per  cent,  as  even  as  pos- 
sible. are  able-bodied  widows,  with  two  or  more 
children. 

20029.  Do  yon  find  much  hardship  resulting  from 
nob  being  able  to  relieve  widows  with  one  child?— I 
have  met  with  extraordinary  cases  of  hardship  of  that 
kind,  and  they  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  house.  It 
has  to  be  accepted,  because  in  most  cases  the  child  is 
too  youne  for  the  mother  to  go-  to  work. 

20030.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  a proper  and 
humane  thing  to  extend  the  out-door  relief  to  that 
class? — I do. 

20031.  To  any  other  class  ? — I don’t  think  so.  People 
in  labourers’  cottages  are  in  receipt  now  of  relief,  as  the 
rent  they  pay  does  not  repay  the  full  interest  on  loans. 
Comparing  the  relief,  the  average  per  bead  in  Ennis- 
corthy  is  Is.  2 id.,  and  the  average  for  the  whole  union 
is  Is.  9 jtd.  The  people  in  Enniscorthy  only  receive 

about  two-thirds  compared  with  the  rural  districts, 
but  the  majority  of  these  old  women  live  more  or  less 
by  begging  from  door  to  door  and  shop  to  shop. 

20032.  And  it  i*  to  supplement  that  beggins  the 
money  is  given? — Yes  ; I mean  the  amount  the  Guar- 
dians give  does  not  support  them ; it  could  not  pos- 
sibly support  them. 

_ 20033.  Does  it  pay  their  rent  for  them  ? — That  is  just 
it.  When  we  have  an  application  for  out-door 
relief  from  a poor  person,  they  come  before  the  board, 
and  if  they  don’t  get  something  they  must  come  into 
the  workhouse,  and  what  the  Guardians  give  them 
barely  keeps  them  out.  Just  one  remark.  I don’t 
know  whether  I have  any  right  to  mention  it — Mr. 
Doyle  spoke  about  the  cost  of  nurses  in  Gorey  for 
people  who  would  not  come  in.  I speak  from  an 
experience  of  thirteen  years  in  Enniscorthy,  and  I have 
only  had  about  six  nurses  during  that  time  for  old 
people  who  refused  to  come  in.  Of  course,  I don’t 
speak  of  temporary  nurses,  for  sudden  illnesses  of 


young  people. 

20034.  when  you  began  first,  was  there  much  em- 
ployment of  nurses? — I would  not  say  so. 

20035.  At  present,  how  much  is  paid  by  yon  in  your 
district  per  year  for  nursing ; if  you  did  employ  them 
they  would  have  to  stay  on  for  a few  weeks  ? — The  case 
Mr.  Doyle  referred  to  was  until  death. 

20036.  They  would  stay  on  for  a few  weeks  ? — Yes  ; 
two  or  three  weeks. 

20037.  At  how  much  a week? — It  varies  very  much. 
From  6s.  to  12s.  ; in  one  case  I gave  15s.  for  contagious 
diseases  more. 

20038.  Ray,  9s.  at  thre°  weeks,  27s.,  and  six  times 
that  .would,  not  come  to  a £10  note? — It  would  not  be  a 
consideration  at  all,  in  my  mind ; and,  then,  if  the 
hospitals  were  improved,  perhaps,  these  very  people 
would  come  in.  Yon  have  to  use  ail  sort  of  tact  to  get 
them  in  at  present. 

20039.  And  the  name  of  a hospital? — Yes,  of  course ; 
if  they  were  better  treated. 

20040.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  much  use  to  have 
a dispensary  nurse,  who  would  act  under  the  doctor — 
going  here  and  there  to  the  *ick  in  the  dispensary 
district?— In  Enniscorthy  we  don’t  require  that;  we 
have  nursing  sisters. 

20041.  Do  they  go  through  the  town  ? — Yes. 

20042.  They  don’t  go  through  the  country? — No,  ex- 
short  distances  out. 

20043.  In  the  country  would  they  be  much  use  to 
you  ?--I  don’t  think  so ; the  cases  are  very  'excep- 
tional and  far  away  from  each  other. 


20044.  In  each  of  your  districts  is  there  a qualified  If  ay  18,  1904. 
midwife? — Yes.  And  speaking  of  the  hired-out  „ M j 

children,  I must  say  I visit  those.  There  are  thir-  w^elaa. 
teen  of  them  at  present,  and  speaking  to  the  people 
who  had  them  emploj'ed  as  late  as  last  Sunday,  all 
were  highly  delighted  with  them  except  in  one  case, 
and  in  that  they  complained  of  the  boy’s  eyes  being 
weak,  but  with  the  exception  of  that  case  they  were 
pleased  with  them.  They  were  three  girls  and  ten 
boys.  Then  with  regard  to  district  bodies  distributing 
outdoor  relief,  I think  the  existing  system  would  be 
as  good  as  that  or  better. 

20045.  Dispensary  committees  ? — I believe  the  Chair- 
man, in  answer  to  you,  said  something  about  giving 
it  partly  from  dread  and  partly  from  good-hearted- 
ness. There  would  be  much  more  dread  with  a local 
body. 

20046.  Much  more  softness? — Yes,  with  nearer 
neighbours.  I find  when  I bring  up  a case  of  relief 
from  Enniscorthy  I have  all  the  country  Guardians 
jumping  up  against  it,  and  there  are  only  four 
Guardians  from  Enniscorthy. 

20047.  Is  relief  often  given  in  opposition  to  your 
opinion? — No,  it  is  never  given  in  opposition  to  my 
opinion,  and  I have  never  given  it  against  the  advice 
of  the  Guardians,  even  provisionally. 

20048.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  have  any 
difference  of  opinion  whether  relief  should  be  given? 

— Practically  no  difference.  It  is  my  interest  as  an 
officer.  The  less  cases  I have  the  less  work  I have 
to  do,  and  in  all  reason  I try  to  keep  it  down,  unless 
the  case  is  very  deserving  . 

20049.  You  have  a good  number  of  cases  ? — Yes,  but 
they  are  all  getting  as  little  as  possible,  and  90  per 
cent,  of  them  should  go  into  the  workhouse  if  they 
did  not  get  it. 

20050.  They  never  struck  the  relief  off  to  see  would 
that  happen? — No,  they  never  put  on  that  test.  I 
read  about  it  in  Gorey.  If  a person  is  destitute  and 
Is.  2d.  keeps  him  out  of  the  workhouse,  it  is  a great 
saving. 

20051.  Of  course  that  would  not  support  them? — 

That  is  the  average  in  Enniscorthy. 

20052.  What  rent  would  they  pay? — 9 d.  or  Is.  a 
week. 

2Q053'.  Dr.  Digger. — How  do  you  admit  to  the 
workhouse? — I have  no  authority  to  admit  to  the 
workhouse. 

20054.  Do  you  give  tickets  ?— Yes,  only  to  tramps. 

20055.  The  "tickets  are  printed  ; do  you  leave  these 
wholesale  to  be  distributed  ?— When  I have  to  go  away 
to  the  country  to  visit  recipients  of  outdoor  relief. 

20056.  So  that  a person  has  nothing  to  do  but  just 
call  for  a ticket? — Yes,  a tramp,  but  only  for  the 
night. 

20057.  Are  you  in  business  in  Enniscorthy? — No 

20058.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
leave  tickets  signed? — No,  I leave  printed  ones. 

20059.  Kindly  wait  until  I have  asked  the  ques- 
tion. You  cannot  answer  a question  before  it  is 
asked.  Have  you  ever  left  signed  tickets  for  people 
to  take  from  your  house  for  admission  to  the  house  ? — 

I have,  for  tramps. 

20060.  How  do  you  know  what  they  were?  Were 
you  there  when  they  got  them?  Was  your  name 
signed  or  printed  to  these  tickets? — Printed.  May  I 
explain  how  that  error  came?  It  may  seem  rather 
a queer  thing.  The  tickets  were  run  out,  and  I gave 
orders  to  the  printer  to  print  them — the  “Efcho”  in 
Enniscorthy— and  the  very  week  after  I gave  those 
orders  the  place  was  burned  out,  so  I got  a ticket  from 
the  workhouse,  as  a sample,  and  I crossed  out  the  name 
that  the  ticket  was  filled  for,  but  I did  not  cross  out 
my  own  name,  and  they  printed  the  ticket  from  that. 

20061.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  did  not  prevent  your  using 
them  ? — It  did  not  for  the  week  until  I saw  the  differ- 

20062.  Chairman. — It  was  only  used  for  a week? — 

A fortnight,  I think. 

20063.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  think  it  might  not  have 
gone  on  longer  if  we  had  not  been  there? — Possibly,  if 
I did  not  see  the  harm. 

20064.  Chairman.— Before  you  got  these  printed 
tickets,  did  you  leave  them  signed  behind  you? — I 
have  on  three  or  four  occasions  for  tramps. 

20065.  How  do  you  know  for  tramps  ?— -The  persons 
I would  give  them  to  would  know.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  a large  district  like  mine,  to  go  out  to  a case  and 
disinfect  it,  or  do  any  sanitary  work  and  remove  a 
person  in  the  van  without  leaving  them  with  some- 
body. 

20066.  Could  you  not  leave  it  to  the  master  ? — Yes, 

I do  believe  that. 

4 S 
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Mr.  William  Thorpe  examined. 


20067.  Chairman. — -You  are  one  of  the  Chairmen 
of  the  New  Ross  Board  of  Guardians? — I am  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council. 

20068.  Are  you  often  present  at  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  very  often. 

20069.  What  is  your  view,  the  view  of  the  Guar- 
dians, about  the  amalgamation  of  the  New  Ross 
Workhouse? — They  are  decidedly  against  the  breaking 
up  of  the  New  Ross  Union ; in  fact,  they  think  it 
impossible  it  can.  be  done  without,  as  beyond  New 
Ross  there  is  a stretch  of  country  down  to  the  Hook-, 
twenty-two  miles.  In  fact,  they  were  so  sure  it  could 
not  be  done  without-,  that  they  took  very  little  bother 
about  this  Commission  ; they  felt  perfectly  safe. 

20070.  I suppose  there  is  a good  deal  of  population 
south  of  Duncannon? — Yes,  Fethard  and  Church- 
town.  There  are  villages  there.  Of  course  the  land 
is  very  narrow. 

20071.  Do  many  of  these  people  come  into  the  New 
Ross  Workhouse? — They  do;  the  van  is  down  there 
very  often. 

20072.  I suppose  once  they  get  into  the  van  at 
Churchtown  it  would  not  make  much  matter  whether 
they  went  to  Wexford  or  Ross? — I am  not  aware  of 
the  distance  to  Wexford. 

20073.  It  would  not  be  much  in  the  difference? — I 
think  the  distance  to  New  Ross  is  very  little  nearer 
than  to  Wexford — about  five  miles,  perhaps. 

20074.  So  that  that  part  of  the  union  would  not 
suffer  so  much.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  union 
that  would  suffer  as  much? — Then  on  the  Kilkenny 
side. 

20075.  How  far  up  do  you  go  there? — Glenmore. 
The  Rower  is  on  the  Thomastown  side. 

20076.  Is  The  Rower  in  New  Ross  Union  ? — Yes. 

20077.  Is  is  practically  as  near  Thomastown  as 
New  Ross? — I would  say  it  is  about  that;  then  we 
come  on  towards  Glenmore. 

20078.  How  far  is  that  from  Rosbercon? — About 
eight  miles. 

20079.  Then  it  is  not  more  than  that  from  Water- 
ford?— No,  it  is  about  halfways. 

20080.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  union  you 
think  would  be  injured  by  having  to  go  to  another 
place? — Well,  these  are  the  furthest  points.  Of 
course  all  the  union  is  against  changing  from  New 
Ross. 

20081.  What  other  reasons  have  the  Guardians  for 
objecting  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  union  except  the 
reasons  given  on  the  ground  of  distance? — They  would 
not  like  to  have  the  sick  poor  going  away. 

20082.  Supposing  the  sick  were  well  treated  at  New 
Ross  and  only  the  aged  and  infirm? — They  would  not 
like  to  have  the  infirm  going  away. 

20083.  On  what  ground  would  they  be  against  that? 
— The  inconvenience  to  the  people  going  so  far  out  of 
their  own  locality  where  they  had  been  reared.  When 
I speak  of  the  infirm  I speak  of  the  industrious 
people ; we  would  not  consider  the  others. 

20084.  You  mean  the  decent  old  people  who 
worked? — Yes,  who  worked  while  they  were  able  to 
work. 

20085.  Your  objection  is  to  take  them  away  from 
their  own  neighbourhood? — Yes,  and  they  are  nearly 
all  buried  in  their  native  graveyards. 

20086.  Are  there  many  buried  in  the  union  grave- 
yard?— A fair  share,  but  mostly  people  with  nobody 
belonging  to  them. 

20087.  You  meah  all  their  relatives  have  died? — 
Yes,  or  perhaps  gone  to  America. 

20088.  As  regards  people  like  that  who  have  no 
friends  in  the  country,  do  you  see  any  objection  to 
removing  those  to  another  centre? — Personally  I could 
not  see  any,  but  the  people  themselves  would  object 
and  the  feeling  of  the  Guardians  is  against  amalga- 
mation altogether. 

20089.  As  regards  those  who  come  into  the  workhouse 
to  have  children,  were  you  here  when  the  evidence 
was  given  on  that  matter  earlier  in  the  day? — I waa 
here  when  Mr.  Ennis  was  giving  his  evidence. 

20090.  What  do  you  think  about  the  suggestion  that 
was  discussed  then  ? — I think  it  a very  good.  one.  The 
only  thing  I aim  in  doubt  about  is  whether  I would  take 
very  strong  measures  with  them  at  first.  I certainly 
'would  take  the  first  child  from  them. 

20091.  If  that  girl  went  back  to  ordinary  life  and 
fell  again? — Then  I would  put  her  under  restraint  in 
some  working  institution. 
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20092.  The  first  time  what 
take  the  child 
native  district. 

20093.  Do  you  think  that  in  Ireland  there  is  nrt 
feeling  that  would  make  it  very  unhappv  and  a 
able  for  that  girl  to  go  back  Sme  evEfftVZ 
willing  to  accept  her?  Is  there  not  a feeling  JJS 
such  a fault  that  would  make  it  uncomfortabfe  £ 
the  girl?— There  is,  and  I think  it  rightly  so,  but  T 
have  known  several  girls  that  are  working  in  the  di L 
theCm  and  ^ mothers  are  rearinS  the  children  hr 

20094.  It  is  known  there  that  the  poor  girl  fell?— 

20095.  Do  you  think  that  is  not  a drawback  to 
girls  welfare  in  life,  that  her  fall  is  known?  Do  vou 
not  think  it  would  be  better  if  she  were  employed  far 
away  from  her  own  home,  where  there  would  not  be 
this  to  be  thrown  up  to  her  or  known  about  her?— I 
think  that  she  is  less  likely  to  go  wrong  again  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  people.  She  would  be  much  more 
ashamed. 

20096.  Will  she  ever  hold  up  her  head  again  pro- 
perly ? — I have  known  them  to  do  it. 

20097.  Would  she  ever  be  married  ?— Some  of  them 
not  often. 

20098.  As  regards  the  first  fall,  you  would  do  no- 
thing except  let  the  girl  go  home  again  1 — I would  not 
like  to  take  very  strong  measures  about  the  first. 

20099.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a strong  measure 
in  the  sense  of  being  a stern  measure?— I don’t  think 
she  would  consider  it  in  that  light. 

20100.  Would  you  not  rather  look  upon  it  as  a very 
kind  measure  altogether  in  the  interests  of  the  poor 
girl  and  her  child? — She  would  be  taken  away  from 
her  own  neighbourhood. 

20101.  The  position  would  be  that  she  would  go  to 
this  refuge,  where  efforts  would  be  made  to  nerve  her 
up  to  a fresh  start,  and  the  child  would  be  boarded 
out  for  her..  She  still  would  have  the  right  to  get 
the  child  if  she  could  support  it?— I certainly 
tliink  it  would  be  a good  idea  if  it  would  not  be  too 
repugnant  to  these  girls,  hut  I am  afraid  they 
would  be  inclined  to  do  something  to  conceal  the  birth 
of  the  child  if  they  were  forced  to  go  to  these  institu- 
tions. 

20102.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  prefer  to  go 
to  an  institution  of  this  kind  where  their  fall  would 
be  practically  unknown  rather  than  go  to  the  work- 
house,  where  they  would  be  mingling  with  the  same 
class  and  worse? — I think  it  would  be  very  much 
better  for  them. 

20103.  Then  yon  really  don’t  think  it  would  be  a 
hard  measure? — I think  they  would  consider  it  so. 

20104.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  New  Boss 
of  boarding  out  children? — We  hoard  out  all  we  are 
allowed. 

20105.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  result?— We 
are  unanimous  in  wishing  to  have  power  to  board  out 
every  child  in  the  union.  We  have  twenty-sewn 
boarded  out  at  present. 

20106.  I thought  you  had  about  forty? — That  is  the 
return  I got  yesterday. 

20107.  About  the  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics, 
would  you  have  them  removed  to  a central  institution 
specially  for  lunatics,  or  would  you  have  them  left  in 
the  workhouse  ?— I think  there  is  no  place  they  will 
be  done  as  cheaply  as  in  the  workhouse,  but  it  is  not 
suitable  for  a good  deal  of  the  imbeciles. 

20108.  What  would  you  do  on  the  whole? — If  there 
was  a central  institution  and  the  expense  not  too 
great,  I would  recommend  they  would  be  treated  there, 
but  any  that  could  be  suitably  treated  in  the  work- 
house,  I think  it  is  the  cheapest  place  from  the  rate- 
payers’ point  of  view. 

20109.  Now  the  tramps? — We  are  as  strong  as  we 
can  against  the  tramps ; in  fact,  I would  agree  with 
Mr.  Bolger’s  evidence  on  that  line.  I think  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taken  from  the  tramps.  . 

20110.  So  as  to  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  tne 
class? — Yes,  at  present  the  system  is  only  manufac- 
turing paupers.  , , 

20111.  Is  there  anything  that  I have  not  asked  yon 
that  it  occurs  to  you  to  say? — Our  outdoor  relief  in 
1897  was  £36  10s.  a week,  now  it  is  £55  14s.  . 

20112.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — Principally 
to  union  rating.  _ tn 

20113.  You  think  the  Guardians  are  more  wdling  to 
grant  applications  when  the  case  comes  off  the  w 
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union  ?— Certainly.  The  people  in  one  district  won’t 
know  when  a Guardian  is  asking  for  relief  for  per- 
sons in  another  district  whether  it  is  an  extreme  case 
of  hardship  or  not,  and  they  always  go  on  the  safe 
side  and  grant  it. 

20114.  It  is  put  forward  as  a case  of  hardship  by 
the  local  people? — Yes,  and  the  Guardians  that  don’t 
know  the  difference  let  it  through. 

20115.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Does  not  a good  deal  de- 
pend on  the  relieving  officer  and  his  report? — The 
relieving  officers  are  always  guided  a little  by  the 
Guardians. 

20116.  Don’t  they  make  their  reports  independently? 
—Certainly;  a relieving  officer  will  make  a report 
that  this  man  is  in  want  of  outdoor  relief,  and  they 
can  either  vote  2s.  6 d.  or  2s.  or  Is.  6 d.  as  the  ease  may 
be.  But  the  fact  remains  it  has  gone  up  since  we 
had  union  rating. 

20117.  Chairman. — Do  you  make  any  suggestion 
about  that?— I think  we  ought  to  go  back  to  divisional 
rating. 

20118.  You  are  a country  Guardian  ?— Certainly. 

20119.  Now  the  New  Ross  Town  Guardians  would 
not  approve  of  that?— No,  but  then  we  had  a rate  in 
aid  in  former  times. 

20120.  For  a highly  saddled  part  of  the  union? — 
I think  it  would  be  only  fair  where  the  country  popu- 
lation drift  into  towns  that  there  should  be  even 
a more  liberal  rate  in  aid  than  they  had  formerly. 

20121.  You  don’t  want  the  indoor  paupers  made 
divisional  charges  ? — I would  make  all  charges  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  division,  or  they  might  not  be  on 
as  small  a district  as  the  division,  but  smaller  dis- 
tricts than  they  are  at  present.  Some  of  the  dispen- 
sary districts  were  very  large  and  very  crooked. 

20122.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  people  of  the  dis- 
pensary district  know  the  needs  very  much  of  their 
own  particular  part  of  the  country? — No,  some  of 
our  dispensary  districts  are  most  awkward.  There  is 
one  nine  miles  long.  We  would  not  know  at  the  lower 
end  whether  the  people  at  the  other  end  were  badly 
in  want  or  not. 

20123.  Did  you  hear  the  suggestion  of  the  first  wit- 
ness with  regard  to  having  relief  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Guardians?  What  do  you  think  of 
it?— It  would  be  a move  in  the  right  direction,  but 
I don't  think  it  would  be  as  good  as  to  have  the  charge 
directly  made  to  the  district. 

20124.  A fixed  charge  on  the  particular  area? — 
No,  but  to  give  outdoor  relief  as  formerly,  and  the 
other  charges,  to  go  back  in  that  respect,  I think  it 
would  tend  to  decrease  the  rates. 
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20125.  Still,  following  the  electoral  division  charge, 
you  think  the  dispensary  committee  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  existing  body,  the  Guardians? — It  would, 
if  you  got  the  right  men  on  it. 

20126.  Would  not  that  be  a consideration  for  the 
Guardians  to  pick  the  right  men? — Yes. 

20127.  Chairman. — Would  you  have  the  elected 
Guardians  of  the  district  the  only  members  of  the 
committee,  or  would  you  add  some  others  to  it? — The 
elected  Guardians  of  the  district  ought  to  lie  enough 
at  present  to  pick  from,  but  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  clergymen  on  that  relief  committee  as  well. 

20128.  You  would  leave  that  optional  with  the 
Guardians? — It  would  be  a good  thing. 

20129.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  say  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  the  workhouse  is  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  maintenance  in  the  asylum.,  notwithstanding  the 
capitation  grant  ? Have  you  gone  into  the  figures 
with  respect  to  that  matter? — Not  very  much. 

20130.  Because  perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  the  average  cost  of  an  inmate  in  an  asylum 
in  Ireland  is  something  like  £26  a year  ; in  an  institu- 
tion that  I know  something  about  it  is  £24  ; in  some 
it  goes  as  high  as  £28  or  £30,  but  a fair  average  would 
be  £26.  Now  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  in  a 
workhouse  is  £17.  If  you  get  £10  as  a capitation  grant 
off  the  £26  you  bring  down  the  cost  a little  below 
workhouse  figures,  so  that  local  rates  are  less  for  asy- 
lum than  for  workhouse  inmates.  You  did  not 
look  at  the  matter  in  that  light? — Not  exactly.  Our 
average  cost  in  New  Ross  Union  for  maintenance  is 
only  3s.  Id.  a week ; I don’t  mean  establishment 
charges. 

20131.  Chairman. — You  might  as  well  take  the 
cost  of  the  tobacco  or  something  of  that  sort? — I 
understand ; I am  not  taking  the  complete  charges. 

20132.  But  the  asylum  has  the  establishment  there? 
—They  have  not  an  establishment  that  is  able  to  take 
in  the  imbeciles  of  the  whole  country. 

20133.  Very  well,  if  you  take  the  cost  per  head  of 
an  inmate  of  the  institution,  you  must  take  all  the 
outgoings  and  divide  them  by  the  number  of  inmates 
either  in  the  workhouse  or  the  asylum  if  you  want 
to  compare  the  two  fairly? — You  will  be  able  to  get 
that  from  Mr.  Pope  in  our  union. 

20134.  If  you  were  satisfied  that  the  cost  in  the 
asylum  or  in  an  auxiliary  asylum  was  less  than  in 
the  workhouse,  would  you  favour  these  lunatics  being 
put  in  an  asylum  suitable  for  them? — I would,  cer- 
tainly. 


May  18,  1904. 

Mr.  William 
Thorpe. 


Mr  P.  A.  Pope,  Clerk,  New  Ross  Union,  examined. 

I can  only  give  you  my  own  personal  views.  20143.  You  heard  Mr.  Murnaghan’s  calculation.  , 

20135.  Chairman. — -We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  If  you  take  the  same  basis  of  calculation,  putting  p ■ 
them.  We  know  what  experience  you  have  had  in  the  everything  into  the  workhouse  cost  and  everything  ope' 
matter.  You  have  been  present  all  day  and  heard  a into  the  asylum  and  compare  them,  you  will  have  less 

good  many  new  suggestions,  perhaps  ? — Yes.  cost,  with  the  aid  of  the  capitation  grant,  in  the 

20136.  Will  you  tell  us  generally  how  these  sugges-  asylum  than  in  the  workhouse? — There  is  one  thing 
tions  have  affected  your  view? — I would  prefer  you  that  people  forget — that  if  they  do  away  with  sixty 
wouhi  ask  me  questions.  establishments,  there  may  be  in  the  first  few  years  a 

20137.  About  the  workhouse  itself,  what  would  your  little  extra  cost,  because  perhaps  of  the  pensioning  of 
view  be  about  closing  up  the  workhouse  except  so  far  officers,  but  then  they  are  done  with  them,  they  are 

as  leaving  provision  for  the  sick  ? — I would  be  very  a charge  no  more.  People  forget  that  altogether. 

®nch  in  favour  of  closing  all  the  workhouses  if  pos-  20144.  They  forget  that  thirty  years  manes  a great 

sible.  If  you  had  100  instead  of  150  or  160  that  would  difference  in  a pension  list? — Yes,  or  twenty  five  years, 

beabont  the  right  thing.  20145.  Even  the  most  liberal  scale  of  pensions,  if 

20138.  Supposing  you  closed  practically  all  the  you  abolish  that  large  number  of  workhouses,  means 
workhouses  except  for  the  sick,  closed  the  workhouses  a great  economy,  even  at  the  first? — Even  at  the  first, 

so  far  as  making  them  places  where  a large  number  20146.  And  ultimately,  as  soon  as  the  pensions  dis- 

of  different  classes  am  kept  together;  suppose  you  appear,  it  will  mean  a considerable  addition  to  the 
s®nt  fhe  different  classes  to  different  institutions  in-  saving? — Yes,  it  will  tend  to  a great  deal  of  economy, 
stead  of  keeping  open  an  institution  here  in  each  20147.  And  then  you  will  have  the  system  better  in 
wnion  for  all  the  classes  of  that  district? — It  would  every  way? — A special  class  which,  will  be  better 
b®  an  admirable  idea  to  separate  them.  The  present  treated. 

system  is  not  at  all  one  to  be  admired.  20148.  And  you  could  deal  with  the  aged  and  in- 

20139.  You  don’t  think  it  good  to  have  the  various  firm  in  one  of  these  workhouses? — I should  think  so. 
classes  together  ?— No ; I would  send  the  children  away  20149.  As  regards  the  tramps  and  their  first 

as  soon  as  possible.  cousins,  the  casuals,  what  would  you  say  about  these? 

20140.  Would  you  admit  the  mothers  at  all  into  — It  is  a very  serious  question  with  us.  Our  average  of 
. workhouse,  or  would  you  prefer  dealing  with  them  tramps  every  week  is  over  120.  Last  week  we  had  111 ; 

^ some  place  where  a religious  body  would  have  one  week  recently  we  had  170.  The  tramps  are  in- 
of  ^em?—1 That  would  be  mv  idea.  creasing  every  year. 

4)141.  Then  the  child  would  never  enter  the  work-  20150.  You  heard  a witness  just  now  say  that  the 

nousei-No; . I would  have  no  contact  at  all  with  the  tramp  evil  was  less  every  year  ?— They  are  increasing 
workhouse  on  the  part  of  the  child.  — that  is  my  impression.  Perhaps  they  don’t  meet  as 

“"42,  Then  women  and  girls  would  never  enter  the  many  of  them  up  here  as  we  do,  hut  our  union  is  on 
workhouse— that  would  wipe  out  the  children  after  the  the  high  road  between  Enniscorthy  and  Waterford, 
present  inmates  are  dealt  with— lunatics,  idiots,  and  and  from  Thomastown  we  have  them.  They  come 
cpueptics  ?— They  should  not  be  in  the  workhouse  at  all.  from  Tipperary  and  Clonmel,  all  through  New  Ross. 

4 S 2 
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May  18, 1004.  20151.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  these 

— people’s  children  from  them? — Certainly. 

Mr.  P.  A.  20152.  And  if  you  take  the  children,  do  you  think 

Pope.  you  could  fairly  allow  the  parents  to  remain  at  large? 

— Well,  I think  there  ought  to  be  some  system  of 
registration. 

20153.  If  you  take  from  a man  and  woman,  or  from 
either,  their  children,  do  you  think  it  would  be  right 
to  let  them  go  off  again  and  probably  have  another 
family  ? — Oh,  no ; I think  we  should  have  no  idlers 
in  this  poor  country  of  ours.  There  should  be  some 
labour  colony  or  some  institution  where  they  could 
earn  money  for  the  country. 

20154.  And  keep  them  there  as  long  as  their  chil- 
dren were  supported  out  of  the  public  funds  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

20155.  Or  if  they  were  shaping  well  let  them  out  on 
a licence  or  ticket-of -leave  ? — Yes,  so  that  they  would 
not  go  tramping  around  again. 

20156.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  there  ought 
to  be  good  hospital  accommodation  for  a centre  like 
Ross  ? — We  always  require  that. 

20157.  You  could  not  shut  up  the  sick  wards  in 
Ross? — No,  but  if  you  had  a district  hospital. 

20158.  Would  it  not  become  a district  hospital  when 
all  the  other  classes  were  moved? — Certainly. 

20159.  Any  chance  of  getting  water  into  your  hos- 
pital?— We  must  leave  that  to  you. 

20160.  It  is  hardly  a matter  for  us,  but  it  might 
affect  our  judgment  about  the  hospital  if  we  found 
you  could  not  get  water  ? — It  is  a matter  for  your 
Board.  Our  Town  Commissioners  will  not  bring  in 
the  water  unless  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  In  any 
case,  they  would  have  to  bring  it  five  miles. 

20161.  At  present  you  have  to  cart  your  water,  what 
distance? — About  a mile  almost  every  month  in  the 
year.  We  have  pumps  on  the  premises. 

20162.  But  they  don’t  act  in  some  parts  of  the  year? 
—No. 

20163.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  about 
the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  in  your  union? — 
Well,  it  is  increasing  every  year. 

20164.  What  is  it  this  year? — Close  on  £3,000. 

20165.  Is  there  any  strong  feeling  amongst  the 
Guardians  similar  to  what  the  last  witness  stated — 
that  there  should  be  some  divisional  charge? — I have 
heard  them  saying  very  frequently  that  the  outdoor 
relief  would  not  be  so  high  if  there  was. 

20166.  What  do  you  think  the  majority  of  the  Guar- 
dians would  say,  except  the  Ross  Town  Guardians  ? 
Do  you  think  they  would  go  with  the  oilier  witnesses 
in  favour  of  divisional  or'  some  such  check? — Divis- 
ional is  too  small.  Supposing  you  had  a dispensary 
district  where  you  would  have  six  or  seven  or  eight 
divisions,  that  would  be  sufficiently  large. 

20167.  There  was  another  suggestion — that  one 
should  try  to  find  out  what  would  be  the  fair  amount 
that  ought  to  be  paid  in  each  locality  for  the  sick? — 
It  would  be  very  hard  to  draw  a hard  and  fast  line. 

20168.  You  would  have  to  do  a good  deal  of  cutting 
down  in  Ross  to  reach  that? — Yes. 


20169.  You  are  one  of  the  managing  bodv  nt 
Haughton  Hospital?— I am.  b ° y of 


20170.  That  does  very  good  service?— -It  does  u- 
have  had  a great  number  of  cases  this  year  more  than 


for  a long  time. 

J*  “ a §°«d  U«>»  hospital  „ 

liked  by  the  people?- -Yes,  it  is.  h y 

20172.  I suppose  the  workhouse  hospital  is  becom 
ing  far  more  popular  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  year 
ago?— Oh,  it  is.  They  are  very  well  treated  there 
and  the  attendance  there  is  exceptionally  good  and 
the  doctors  give  them  great  attention.  ’ 

20173.  And  you  recently  got  a very  fine  operating 
room  ? — Yes,  a very  nice  one.  5 

20174.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Is  the  Haughton  Hos- 
pital  much  availed  of? — Oh,  it  is  by  shopkeepers  and 
their  assistants.  I have  known  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  one  of  the  most  respectable  members 
when  he  was  ill  himself  he  went  in  there. 

20175.  Chairman. — Are  they  ever  short  of  fnnds 
there? — We  have  a capital  of  £10,000,  but  we  are 
living  practically  on  the  income. 

20176.  Do  you  find  yourselves  hampered  for  want 
of  funds? — We  do. 

20177.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  or  would  it  he 
open  to  your  Board  of  management,  usefully  to  take 
help? — Certainly,  I think  so. 

20178.  From  the  local  bodies? — Certainly  it  would. 
We  would  be  delighted  to  receive  it. 

20179.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  question  of 
negotiating  with  any  of  them  ? — No,  we  never  thought 
of  it  at  all. 

20180.  If  you  got  help  it  might  mean  some  corres- 
ponding share  of  management.  Did  you  face  it  from 
that  point  of  view  whether  you  had  power  under  your 
trust  deed? — The  management  is  confined  to  certain 
classes,  subscribers,  and  two  trustees,  the  Protestant 
rector  and  the  parish  priest.  The  committee  of 
management  is  twenty,  and  they  must  be  half  Cath- 
olicB  and  half  Protestants,  so  that  it  works  very 
smoothly. 

20181.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  representatives 
from  the  Urban  or  Rural  Council  going  in  on  that  if 
they  contribute  ?— I think  we  should  get  our  constitu- 
tion altered  in  Chancery.  We  get  subscriptions  from 
tlie  public,  and  the  lowest  subscription  is  10s.  6 d.  a 
year  for  members  of  the  committee. 

20182.  I suppose  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  the  money 
often  ?— Yes  ; we  have  a collector  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  for  instance. 

20183.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  class  is  benefited 
principally  by  that  institution? — Respectable  towns- 
people that  would  not  go  into  the  workhouse — shop- 
keepers’ assistants. 

20184.  Is  it  not  for  the  poor?— Oh,  yes,  if  they  are 
recommended  by  the  doctor ; some  special  cases. 

20185.  Chairman. — An  ordinary  case  of  bronchitis 
would  not  be  taken  in  as  long  as  there  is  room  in  the 
workhouse  ? — No. 


Mr.  William 
Thorpe. 


Mr.  William  Thorpe 

There  was  one  point  I forgot  to  mention,  that  is, 
that  the  County  Infirmary  is  no  use  to  us  at  all  in 
New  Ross.  I don’t  think  we  ever  have  a case  in  it, 
and  it  is  costing  us  £200  a year  from  the  rates  m or 
about.  If  we  had  that  £200  a year  to  spend  on  our 
own  hospital  and  bring  it  up  and  make  it  more  effi- 
cient than  it  is,  it  would  be  more  useful  to  our  dis- 

tr  20186.  Chairman. — If  you  and  Gorey  got  off  that 
£200  each  they  would  have  to  raise  the  £400  off  Wex- 
ford and  Enniscorthy?— I consider  they  don’t  want  it 
at  all  if  they  make  their  workhouse  hospital  efficient 
and  get  an  operating  room  into  it.  We  are  getting 
no  value  at  all  for  it.  , , 

Mr  Pope.— Formerly  a great  number  used  to  come 
from  New  Ross,  but  latterly  they  are  treated  at  home. 

Mr.  Thorpe.— We  went  to  a lot  of  expense  getting 
that  operating  room,  and  I would  recommend  other 
unions  to  do  the  same. 


further  examined. 

20187.  Chairman.— You  would  not  recommend  ™ 
County  Infirmary  to  be  brought  up  to  a good  pitch  or 
doing  the  difficult  cases  of  the  county,  and 
doctors  from  Ross,  Gorey,  and  Enniscorthy  send  eua 
on  to  Wexford  to  be  treated  ?— Yes,  except  in  thecas* 
of  the  nurses  the  County  Infirmary  cannot  be  *o 
efficient  than  New  Ross.  The  doctors  are  of  the 
standing. 


Chairman.— I would  agree  to 
vou  sav  as  soon  as  you  get  water  into  it.  As  long 
you  have  to  bring  water  into  that  huge ^ ; 
for  500  people  in  barrels  I cannot  say  anyth  g 


Mr.  Doyle.— In  the  case  of  Gorey  we  have 
bring  our  water  in  barrels,  so  I hope  yo  , ha'* 
mend  to  let  us  off  the  £200  a year  of  which  we  as 
been  robbed  for  twenty  years. 


Lady  Maurice 


Lady  Maurice  Fitzgerald  examined:  ffgre 

20188  Chairman.— You  took  the  chair  at  the  Con-  opinion  of  my  colleagues  from  Wexfo  , <7 

fereoce  at  EnniMorthy  I-Tes,  I did.  2oK“to  d“y“l8tte  quStioa  °£  £ 

20189.  And  the  resolutions  that  were  read  out  to  20190.  io  day  ques u would  hav* 

tlZ  Soomoaded  timselvw  to  you  and  your  ool-  .JSoXZK, ^hap-t-*’' 

leagues  from  Wexford  ?-Yes,  it  was  the  universal  expected  from  tbe  Ennisoortny  meen  r 
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20191-  It  has  taken  more  the  form  of  getting  the 
different  classes  of  inmates  out  of  the  workhouses  and 
nutting  them  together.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to 
some  kind  of  congregating  of  classes  that  you  would 
to  the  amalgamating  of  the  unions? — I think  it  might 
te  a new  hardship  on  some  of  the  poor,  and  would  add 
to  the  expense  in  that  way.  . , ,, 

20192.  You  tlnnk  taking  away  the  people  Irom  the 
district  to  which  they  were  accustomed  all  their  lives 
would  be  a hardship  ?— I think  it  would  be,  and  par- 
ticularly to  their  relatives. 

20193-  That  would  be  the  case,  of  course,  as  regards 
the  sick.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  much  the 
case  as  regards  the  aged  and  infirm  classes?  Do  you 
think  they  have  many  friends  who  look  after  them 
and  mind  them  or  are  concerned  about  them?— Some 
of  them  have  and  some  of  them,  of  course,  have  not. 
On  the  whole,  I think  it  would  be  a hardship. 

20194.  You  heard  the  evidence  that  one  of  the  Guar- 
dians gave  to-day  about  the  number  of  visits  paid 
to  the  aged  and  infirm? — Yes. 

20195-  Did  that  surprise  you  at  all  ? — In  a way, 
but  as  a rule  going  round  I have  seen  a good  many 
visitors  in  the  workhouse  to  the  sick. 

20196.  Ah,  yes,  to  the  sick.  It  did  surprise  us 
when  we  began  to  make  inquiries  that  there  were  so 
very  few  visitors.  The  result  of  our  inquiries  was 
the  same  as  Mr.  Peacocke’s.  We  find  there  are  a 
great  number  of  visits  to  the  sick,  but  very  few  indeed 
to  the  infirm,  so  that  if  they  are  not  visited  by  their 
people  would  it  not  rather  be  a sentimental  attach- 
ment?—Of  course  it  might  be,  certainly. 

20197.  Without  any  practical  cutting  off  from 
society  ? — Yes,  decidedly.  Then  my  Board  thought 
that  their  travelling  expenses  to  and  fro  would  be  an 
increased  expense.  That  was  also  one  of  the  argu- 
ments. 

20198.  The  way  it  works  out  now  is  that  an  aged 
and  infirm  person  becomes  destitute,  say  in  Gorey  or 
Boss  Union,  and  they  get  a ticket  from  the  relieving 
officer.  If  Wexford  is  the  union,  they  get  a ticket  for 
Wexford  instead  of  Gorey  or  New  Ross  as  the  case 
might  be.  That  would  be  a long  way  to  go,  and  would 
perliaps  encourage  outdoor  relief  more.  Is  th$t  the 
way  you  think  it  would  act? — Yes,  that  is  the  way,  I 
think. 

20199.  Would  that  make  you  disposed  to  be  against 
obliging  the  aged  and  infirm  to  go  to  a distant  insti- 
tution?—Yes,  decidedly. 

20200.  Then  you  heard  the  evidence  about  our  not 
having  girls  and  children  in  the  workhouse.  Do  you 
approve  of  those  suggestions?  I do,  entirely.  I am 
not  speaking  for  my  Board.  I think  my  Board  were 
against  it,  but  my  own  personal  feeling  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  it.  . , 

20201.  Lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics?— I should 
separate  the  epileptics  from  the  idiots. 

20202.  Have  you  any  sane  epileptics  in  your  own 
workhouse  ?— Yes,  three  or  four,  and  there  is  no  place 
separate  for  them.  . . 

20203.  No  place  where  they  might  be  put  ? — I tfimk 
it  could  be  arranged. 

20204.  If  it  could  not  be  arranged,  you  think  they 
ought  to  be ‘sent  to  a separate  institution  ?— Yes,  those 
that  are  insane,  but  a good  many  of  the  chronic  laiots 
I don’t  think  they  could  be  improved  by  being  re- 
moved. I am  speaking  for  Wexford,  and  I think  they 
are  as  well  cared  for  as  is  possible. 

20205.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  as 
few  classes  of  inmates  in  the  same  institution  as  pos- 
sible?—If  it  could  be  managed  economically,  I sup- 
pose it  would  be. 

20206.  You  have  institutions  already  m ine 
county  for  lunatics.  In  Wexford  you  seem  to  be 
overcrowded,  but  if  it  were  not  crowded  the  natural 

place  would  be ?— The  lunatic  asylum,  certainly, 

with  a capitation  grant.  „ .,  ,. 

20207.  If  they  go  there  they  get  the  capitation 
grant.  If  they  did  not  go  there  and  any  other  public 
building,  portion  of  the  workhouse  building,  were 
available,  and  they  could  be  kept  there  at  a much 
smaller  cost  than  they  can  at  present  m the  work- 
house,  would  yon  be  in  favour  of  such  an  auxiliary 
asylum?— Yes,  if  it  could  be  done  economically. 

20208.  It  is  done,  I believe,  at  the  Youghal 
Asylum.  They  say  it  is  very  much  more  economical, 
although  they  only  get  2s.  a week  capitation  grant  ?— 
I think  the  average  cost  in  Wexford  is  £14  7s.  for 
maintenance,  covering  everything.  . 

20209.  Well,  the  clerk  of  the  union  promised  us 
to-day  that  he  would  send  ns  the  particulars  on  which 
that  was  based,  for  we  felt  rather  inclined  to- ?— 1 


To  doubt  it ; I know  you  did.  There  it  is  (produced),  ^ay  18, 1904. 
Mr.  Kchoe. — I made  them  up  for  two  years.  ■ — . 

20210.  Chairman.— You  did  not  take  the  collective  Lady  Maunce 
number  of  days?  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Kehoe. — I took  the  collective  number  of  days 
and  divided  that  by  the  total  amount.  It  works  out 
something  like  £12 ; then,  taking  into  account  the 
estate  duty,  it  would  amount  to  about  £14  a year. 

They  are  taken  for  two  years,  and  then  we  missed 
the  year  in  which  the  change  of  accounts  came  in — 

1902  and  1904. 

20211.  Chairman.  — Establishment,  £865,  seems 
low. 

Mr.  Kehoe. — Y'es,  it  was  very  low. 

20212.  Chairman. — This  is  the  complete  expendi- 
ture on  Poor  Law  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Kchoe. — That  is  the  complete  expenditure  for 
Poor  Law  purposes.  That  takes  in  everything,  with 
the  exception  of  law  costs — £5  or  £6  a year. 

20213.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  £2  11s.  deducted? 

Mr.  Kehoe. — That  is  the  estate  grant. 

Mr.  Pope. — The  Government  might  not  give  £2  11s. 
if  there  was  a change  in  the  system. 

Dr.  Bigger. — I make  it  over  £16. 

20214.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Mr.  Pope,  have  you  any 
knowledge  of  what  the  cost  per  head  in  your  work- 
house  is? 

Mr.  Pope. — I am  quite  certain  is  it  over  £15. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  looks  very  low — less  than 
the  average  for  Ulster  unions. 

20215.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  did  you  make  up  your 
average  daily  number  of  inmates  ? 

Mr.  Kehoe. — From  the  number  of  days. 

20216.  Chairman. — Divided  by  what? 

Mr.  Kehoe. — 291. 

Chairman. — By  365. 

20217.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  do  you  arrive  at  290  or 
291? 

Mr.  Kehoe. — I take  the  average  for  the  whole  year 
from  every  week. 

Chairman. — I am  afraid  you  are  off  the  track  there 
somewhere. 

20218.  (To  Lady  Fitzgerald). — As  regards  the  children 
who  are  already  in  the  workhouse,  are  you  in  favour 
of  the  boarding-out  system  ?— Yes,  certainly  ; in  fact, 
we  do  it  wherever  we  possibly  can. 

20219.  Have  you  yourself  looked  after  some  of  these 
children? — I have. 

20220.  From  your  actual  observation,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  boarding-out  system  ? — I think  it 
answers  well ; except  in  one  or  two  cases  it  has  not 
been  so  successful. 

20221.  Then  you  change  to  a different  foster  parent  ? 

— Yes,  I think  the  ladies’  committee  has  done  good 
work  here. 

20222.  Then  you  have  a ladies’  committee  that  looks 
closely  after  these  matters? — Not  too  closely. 

20223.  Do  you  think  there  should  not  be  too  close 
an  inspection  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

20224.  For  instance,  to  the  extent  of  making  the 
children  realise  that  they  are  union  children  or  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  funds? — I think  the  less  they 
know  of  that  the  better. 

20225.  Even  if  you  went  to  inspect  or  look  after 
these  children  you  would  not  let  them  know  exactly? 

— No.  but  I am  afraid  they  always  do  know. 

20226.  Are  they  inspected  closely  about  the  clothing, 
they  wear? — I think  so,  but  at  present  none  of  them 
are  under  my  inspection  or  observation,  but  I think 
from  the  reports  the  ladies  send  in  they  do  it  thor- 
oughly. 

20227.  Do  you  think  it  a good  thing  to  examine 
each  child's  clothing  closely? — Certainly  I do. 

20228.  Do  you  think  it  might  not  be  a better  thing 
to  give  a friendly  dose  eye  at  a distance  ? — I think  if 
the  foster  parents  know  the  ladies  are  likely  to  come 
round  to  examine  the  children  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  kept  in  proper  condition. 

20229.  Take  the  ordinary  children  in  the  country : 
there  is  always  a certain  amount  of  untidiness? — I' 
think  we  must  use  commonsense  as  to  what  is  required 
for  these  children. 

20230.  I would  be  rather  indined  to  think  there 
might  be  in  the  boarding-out  system  a danger  of  over- 
inspection, or  rather  too  close  inspection.  I think  as 
regards  examining  the  child’s  own  dothing,  for  in- 
stance, and  its  little  body,  unless  there  was  some 
reason  to  suspect  want  of  care  or  neglect? — I think  it 
would  be  a fault  on  the  right  side,  if  it  is  a fault,  to 
have  a strict  examination. 

20231.  I have  had  to  inspect — perhaps  it  is  my 
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May  18, 11)04.  masculine  failing — but  I had  to  inspect  a number  of 
— children  when  1 was  an  inspector,  but  then  I was 
Lady  Maurice  satisfied  if  I saw  the  child  healthy  and  apparently 
Fitzgerald.  clean  and  apparently  happy,  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  child  was  all  right,  and  that  the  Guardians 
were  getting  value  for  their  money,  but  if  I saw  ai 
child  looking  delicate  and  dirty  and  neglected  and 
unhappy,  there  I made  close  inquiries.  That  would 
be  the  line  I would  draw.  If  I saw  a child  looking 
well  and  clean  enough,  a little  bit  untidy,  perhaps, 
the  way  every  child  would  be,  I did  not  make  any 
close  inspection  there  ? — Everyone  should  use  their  in- 
dividual judgment  on  the  case. 

20232.  What  would  be  your  advice  to  the  relieving 
officer?  Would  you  be  disposed  to  suggest  the  wise 
eye  or  the  very  close  eye? — I am  afraid  I should  go 
for  the  very  close  eye.  Perhaps  a woman  looks  upon 
it  in  a different  light  to  a man. 

20233.  Do  you  find  the  foster  parents  resent  at  all 
veiy  close  inspection? — I should  not  think  they  do, 
but  personally  I have  never  had  to  make  such  a very 
close  inspection. 

20234.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  about  tramps  all 
day.  Is  there  anything  you  could  add  to  our  stock 
of  information? — I am  afraid  there  is  not.  My 
Board  recently  insisted  upon  having  stones  for  them 
to  break,  and  if  they  do  not  do  so,  we  have  a prose- 
cution for  refusing  to  work.  1 am  afraid  the  tramps 
in  our  district  are  on  the  increase. 

20235.  Have  you  prosecuted  them? — No. 

20236.  They  have  broken  the  quantity  of  stones 
prescribed? — They  have,  hut  it  is  more  difficult  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  women  tramps. 

20237.  Would  you  take  their  children  from  them? 
— I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  certainly. 

20238.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  some  such  insti- 
tution as  a labour  colony  or  workhouse,  as  it  was 
called,  for  both? — Yes,  personally,  I am  only  speak- 
ing on  my  own  responsibility.  My  Board  are  not 
-anxious  to  make  any  change. 

20239.  Your  Board  of  Guardians  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  a repeal  of  the  quarter-acre  clause? — Very 
strongly. 

20240.  What  clause  do  they  expect  to  get  in  chiefly 
by  that?  Would  it  be  labourers  holding  half-acre 
allotments  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  that  would  apply,  but 
generally  to  leave  it  to  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
Guardians. 

20241.  They  are  the  chief  holders  of  between  a 
quarter  acre  and  an  acre  in  the  union? — Yes. 

20242.  You  have  a very  large  number  of  cottages  in 
the  rural  district  of  Wexford  ? — We  have,  and  we  have 
-constantly  hard  cases  before  us  that  we  cannot  deal 
with  on  account  of  that  clause. 

20243.  You  also  act  on  the  District  Council? — I do. 

20244.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  how  the  collec- 
tion of  rent  stands? — As  far  as  I know  it  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  1 

20245.  In  those  cases  that  look  for  outdoor  relief 


these  pc-ople  would  hardly  be  satisfactory?— Tim 
cases  are  more  from  accidental  illnesses  10se 

20246.  Are  all  these  cottages  occupied  by  per.™, 
wlio  earn  wages  and  pay  in  cash  ?— Yes,  I think  I 
safe  m saying  so. 

20247.  The  Board  of  Guardians  are  also  in  favn 
that  power  should  be  granted  to  give  outdoor  relief  in 
the  ordinary  way  to  persons  actually  destitute  with 
out  requiring  their  removal  to  the  workhouse?— YeT 
20248  Mr.  MonKiOH.m—Havc  jo„  not  that  Po«„ 
already  ? — Oh,  yes,  to  some  extent.  1 

20249.  Chairman. — But  you  would  not  have  it  for 
widows  with  only  one  child?— Yes,  that,  I think  is  a 


20250.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Any  particular  a«e  limit 
in  the  out-door  relief  ? — Without  a doctor’s  certificate  I 
don’t  think  a person  can  be  relieved  under  65.  ’ 

20251.  Do  you  think  that  age  is  too  high?— Of 
course,  it  depends. 

20252.  Does  your  Board  wish  that  they  should  have 
power?— My  Board  never  expressed  a wish  on  that 

20253.  In  regard  to  the  question  about  unmarried 
mothers,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a safe  thing  to  let 
these  women  go  free  and  the  child  be  taken  from  them 
and  sent  to  some  place  to  be  supported  by  the  rate- 
payers?— No,  I think  they  ought  to  have  a trainini' 
first  and  sent  into  religions  homes  until  it  was  seen 
how  they  conduct  themselves,  and  then  give  them 
a chance. 

20254.  You  think  they  should  be  restrained  for  a 
limited  period  ?— I think  so  ; it  denends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  girl  and  the  manager’s  discretion. 


20255.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  these  women  taken  into  religious  institu- 
tions ? — I cannot  say  that.  There  are  certain  institu- 
tions where  they  do  take  girls  of  that  description. 

20256.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  working  of 
them? — I do  not  personally. 

20257.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  you  consider  the  question 
of  separate  treatment  for  consumptive  cases?— I think 
it  is  most  desirable.  In  the  workhouse  here  we  have 
set  apart  a male  and  female  ward,  but  that  is  more 
for  the  hopeless  cases — isolation,  not  cure;  they  come 
in  past  cure. 

20258.  But  for  the  cases  that  would  be  curable, 
what  would  you  suggest  ? — That  is  a very  big  question. 
If  several  counties  could  combine  together  and  keep 
an  hospital  on  purpose  for  that,  I think  it  would  be 
a very  good  thing.  I am  all  in  favour  of  it. 

20259.  The  Board  have  not  expressed  any  opinion? 
— My  Board  have  not  expressed  any  opinion ; I am 
speaking  for  myself. 

20260.  That  might  load  to  a diminution  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  consumption  and  save  many  valu- 
able lives? — Of  course  it  would. 

20261.  Chairman. — Have  we  left  untouched  any 
question  that  occurs  to  you? — I think  not. 


Mr.  James 
Here. 


Mr.  James  Hohe  examined. 


20262.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Wex- 
ford Urban  District  Council? — Yes. 

20263.  Are  you  also  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians? — Yes,  an  elected  Guardian. 

20264.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  leaving  the 
acute  sick  pretty  much  where  they  are  and  reinoving 
the  other  classes  to  various  other  institutions?  First 
let  us  take  the  girls  who  come  in  to  have  children. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a change  in  the  system 
that  has  been  suggested? — I would  not  be  in  favour  of 
taking  their  children  from  them. 

20265.  Does  the  suggestion  take  their  children  from 
them  ? — It  does  ; they  won't  be  taken  in  these  Mag- 
dalen asylums  with  children. 

20266.  They  would  not  take  them  to  retain  them  for 
any  time  ? — Or  take  them  at  all ; and  even  if  they 
did,  I would  not  separate  the  children  from  the 
mother. 

20267.  It  was  not  the  intention  that  there  should 
be  any  forcible  separation  between  the  mother  and  the 
child.  The  idea  was  that  the  woman  should  go  into 
an  institution,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  managers  of 
the  institution  thought  possible  she  should  be  turned 
out,  rtie  should  get  a situation,  and  that  she  should 
contribute  as  much  as  she  could  up  to  the  full  cost 
towards  the  cost  of  the  child,  which  would  be  boarded 
out  ? — A very  difficult  matter  to  arrange. 

20268.  It  is,  but  it  is  every  day  arranged? — Not  so 
well.  You  could  not  keep  these  women  in  the  insti- 
tution. 


20269.  It  would  be  by  their  own  free  will? — It  is 
only  very  few  would  go  of  their  own  free  will. 

20270.  Where  do  they  go  now  ? — They  remain  in  the 
workhouse  for  a time. 

20271.  If  yon  had  been  asked  befoi-e  the  workhouse 
was  established,  would  yon  believe  it  possible  that  a 
girl  would  go  to  such  an  institution  to  have  a baby 
and  stay  there  all  her  life? — It  was  a matter  of 
necessity. 

20272.  Very  well,  you  shut  the  workhouse  door  and 
say  they  shall  not  go  into  the  workhouse.  Then  there 
comes  a necessity,  and  the  only  place  provided  for 
them  is  such  a refuge  under  religious  management. 
What  would  you  say  then? — I don’t  approve  of  put- 
ting them  into  such  institutions  at  all.  I would 
prefer  their  taking  their  chance  as  at  present  in  the 
workhouse.  They  are  very  uncontrollable. 

20273.  They  are  uncontrollable  when  they  get 
settled  in  their  ways ; but  don’t  you  think  that  a girl 
after  a fall  of  that  sort  is  impressionable  and  open  to 
good  influences  and  might  he  set  right?  At  present 
they  go  into  the  workhouse,  where  they  necessarily 
meet  other  girls  who  have  fallen  once,  twice,  or  up  to 
half-a-dozen  times  or  more? — If  they  go  into  these 
other  institutions  of  course  they  will  meet  the  same. 

20274.  No,  the  separate  system  is  in  operation  there 
as  far  as  possible,  and  they  don’t  take  hardened  of- 
fenders there? — Then  you  must  provide  a place  for 
the  hardened  offenders. 

20275.  As  soon  as  a girl  becomes  a hardened  offender 
I would  not  feel  any  hesitation  in  suggesting  that  die 
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should  go  to  the  workhouse.  That  is  where  the  failures 
go,  the  tramps  and  vagrants  and  all  others.  You 
would  have  done  all  you  could  if  you  tried  to  save 
her,  whereas  these  institutions  as  a rule  are  only  open 
to  first  offenders.  They  go  into  the  workhouse  and 
have  no  fair  chance.  They  meet  these  classes  much 
worse  than  themselves  and  go  from  bad  to  worse — 
follow  the  same  lines  as  the  others.  You  very  rarely 
hear  of  one  who  gets  right  again? — Not  often,  indeed. 

20276.  Would  you  still  prefer  keeping  on  to  the 
workhouse  system  to  that  effort  to  try  to  reclaim 
them? — I would  try  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  their 
child  with  them,  but  only  for  those  with  a first  child. 

20277.  As  regards  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics? — 
To  speak  of  this  workhouse  here  alone,  they  are  kept 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  looked  after  by  medical 
men  every  day,  and  I don’t  think  they  would  be  any 
better  off  even  in  the  lunatic  asylum. 

20278.  You  don’t  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
be  moved  from  Wexford? — I do  not. 

20279.  Do  you  see  a great  disadvantage  in  having  a 
number  of  different  classes  in  the  same  institution?  — 
It  comes  as  a matter  of  necessity. 

20280.  But  if  you  can  devise  other  means,  do  yon 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  get  over  the  keeping 
together  of  vaTious  different  classes,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  different  sexes?-— I look  at  it  in  this  way 
that  the  four  workhouses  in  the  county  are  fairly  full, 
and  no  amount  of  juggling  or  shifting  the  inmates  about 
will  make  them  able  to  contain  any  greater  quantity. 

20281.  Do  you  think  you  are  right  in  that? — I do. 

20282.  Do  you  think  that  the  apparent  fullness  is 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  necessity  for  classifying 
makes  a great  deal  of  the  room  only  partly  occupied, 
and  that  part  may  be  overcrowded?  For  instance, 
there  are  plenty  of  small  classes,  the  lunatic  class  is 
a very  small  class,  and  there  are  a great  many  other 
classes  very  small,  and  if  you  took  these  away  you  could 
have  room  for  three  times  the  amount  of  that  particu- 
lar sub-class,  and  if  you  take  away  that  small  sub- 
class you  will  increase  the  accommodation  very  much 
in  the  workhouse? — But  even  as  the  thing  stands,  if 
you  think  it  is  not  crowded,  further  classification 
would  make  it  more  crowded,  and  we  want  at  present 
an  extended  classification. 

20283.  Take  Wexford  Workhouse ; if  you  had  only 
one  class  in  the  workhouse,  only  the  aged  and  infirm, 
do  you  think  it  would  not  easily  hold  all  in  the 
county? — I think  not. 

20284.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  in  the 
county?  There  are  only  373  in  the  biggest  part  of  the 
year  in  the  whole  county? — That  would  fill  the  Wex- 
ford Workhouse. 

20285.  It  was  built  for  how  many? — 700. 

20286.  There  you  are.  You  would  only  have  373? 
—But  it  is  now  a totally  different  system  from  what  it 
used  to  be.  They  used  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  1,000  people  in  it. 

20287.  You  are  right  about  that ; the  cubic  space  is 
different,  but  at  all  events  there  would  be  room 
enough  for  373? — Yes,  if  all  of  one  class. 

20288.  Now,  the  tramps  and  casuals? — The  average 
number  of  tramps  in  the  Wexford  Workhouse  is  four 
a night.  They  come  in  and  get  a crust  of  bread  or 
stirabout  and  are  discharged  in  the  morning, 
and  the  cost  is  very  little.  In  fact,  I think  it  is 
money  well  spent  to  give  it  to  them.  There  is  scarcely 
any  town  or  congregation  of  people  in  which  you 
won’t  have  three  or  four  people  destitute.  We  are 
about  on  an  average  with  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

20289.  There  are  a few  places  like  New  Ross? — Yes, 
some  special  circumstances. 

20290.  You  then  don’t  see  any  necessity  from  a rate- 
payers’ point  of  view  of  dealing  with  the  tramp  ques- 
tion ?-— No,  dealing  with  the  tramp  in  the  proposed  way, 
that  is  sending  him  to  an  institution,  of  course,  means 
money,  and  much  more  money  than  we  spend  on.  them 

20291.  Of  course  he  costs  a great  deal  more  to  the 
community,  because  he  is  supported  by  the  commun- 
ity and  he  does  not  work  or  earn.  It  is  by  blackmail  or 
begging  or  such  like  performances  he  gets  his  living? 
—It  is  just  like  temperance : you  cannot  make  him 
good  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  can  restrain  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

20292.  Chairman. — You  would  let  them  run  on? — 
I would,  as  they  go  at  present. 

20293.  Would  you  leave  them  their  children? — Oh, 
certainly,  the  more  obligations  on  them  the  better  to 
prevent  them  travelling. 

20294.  That  might  be  true  if  it  were  portmanteaus 


or  impedimenta  of  an  inanimate  kind,  but  what  do 
you  think  of  all  these  incumbrances  turning  out 
tramps  in  their  turn  ? — If  they  are  healthy  children 
they  will  drift  away  from  them. 

20295.  They  won’t  follow  the  old  parental  foot- 
steps?— They  will  not. 

20296.  Do  you  know  how  much  education  those 
little  children  have  got  ? Do  you  know  where  they 
go  to  school? — Very  little,  except  they  are  detained 
some  time. 

20297.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  have  any 
idea  of  their  catechism  or  of  any  other  religious  be- 
lief ? — Well,  they  do  settle  down  in  spots,  these 
people,  and  then  go  on  again. 

20298.  A kind  of  retreat? — Yes.  I have  known  a 

steady  tradesman  to  start  off  from  his  work  where  he 
had  good  employment  and  go  a tour  round  the  work- 
houses  of  Ireland  and  come  back  again. 

20299.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — We  see  men  tramping 
along  the  road,  going  from  workhouse  to  workhouse. 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  put  these 
people  to  do  some  honest  work  instead  of  preying  on 
the  country? — If  they  are  bent  on  doing  this,  if  you 
don’t  give  them  accommodation  in  the  workhouse,  you 
send  them  to  hayricks  or  other  places,  where  they  are 
likely  to  do  damage. 

20300.  If  it  is  found  that  these  people  won’t  work 
or  earn  an  honest  living,  should  not  the  State  take 
charge  of  them  and  put  them  somewhere  where  they 
cannot  prey  on  the  country? — If  you  came  to  estab- 
lish that  by  the  law  of  evidence,  you  might  find  it 
difficult  to  do  it. 

20301.  Chairman. — Supposing  you  threw  the  onus 
on  the  tourist  to  prove  he  is  a bona-fide  traveller? — 
It  is  not  worth  trying. 

20302.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  seems  there  is  a large 
number  of  this  class  in  Wexford? — Well,  you  have 
only  four  a night  in  Wexford. 

20303.  Chairman. — You  don't  see  much  of  them 
in  the  town? — No. 

20304.  They  don’t  come  begging  from  the  shop- 
keepers ? — No. 

20305.  You  heard  the  evidence  about  their  demand- 
ing aid  outside — blackmail  ?— They  would  in  country 
places. 

20306.  Don’t  you  think  these  country  people  have 
a fair  grievance  if  these  men  are  allowed  to  roam 
about  that  way? — That  violent  class  don’t  come  to 
the  workhouse. 

20307.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — All  the  more  reason  for 
putting  them  in  a place  where  they  won’t  prey  on  the 
country  ? — All  the  more  reason  if  they  come  under  the 
criminal  law  that  they  should  be  punished. 

20308.  Chairman. — But  as  you  say  the  law  of  evi- 
dence is  rather  in  their  favour? — Makes  it  difficult. 

20309.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  any  means  to 
suggest  for  the  discouragement  of  vagrancy? — I think 
if  you  cleared  the  whole  country  of  every  man  and 
woman  that  is  tramping  at  present  and  put  them  in 
institutions,  that  this  day  twelvemonths  you  would 
have  a new  batch. 

20310.  Even  tinder  the  observant  eye  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary? — Oh,  certainly. 

20311.  What  about  the  children?  Don’t  you  think 
it  would  be  well  to  board  out  the  children  amongst 
the  farmers? — It  seems  hard  on  the  children,  hut  still 
it  is  giving  a premium  to  the  parents  to  have  the 
children  of  tramps  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
community. 

20312.  It  is  no  harder  on  the  children  of  these 
people  than  on  the  children  of  the  farmer  or  labourer. 
Don’t  they  get  the  same  food? — They  don’t  get  the 
same  education.  Do  you  mean  if  they  are  put  into 
an  institution  ? 

20313.  I am  speaking  of  the  children  in  a work- 
house  who  are  boarded  out? — I approve  of  that. 

20314.  If  you  had  that  do  you  know  what  you 
would  do  in  this  County  of  Wexford?  You  would  cut 
down  about  200  out  of  the  workhouses ; you  would  be 
thinning  there? — In  Wexford  Union  we  send  out  all 
the  children  that  we  are  entitled  by  law  to  board  out. 

20315.  In  one  institution  alone  you . have  eighty 
children? — That  is  the  fault  of  the  Guardians. 

20316.  Do  yon  think  it  is  a good  thing  to  keep  those 
eighty  children  pent  up  in  that  institution  ? — I do 
not. 

20317.  And  don’t  you  think  the  lunatics  would  be 
better  in  an  institution  to  themselves  where  they  could 
have  healthy  exercise  and  occupation  instead  of  being 
pent  up  as  they  are  in  a badly  ventilated  day-room  all 
the  winter  through  ? — The  people  we  have  are  capable 
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of  very  little  work,  people  _of  that  class,  and  as  regards 
exercise,  it  is  quite  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer 
to  exercise  them  or  send  them  out  as  he  thinks  proper. 

20318.  You  know  the  exercise  they  get  is  very 
limited  and  the  occupation  nil? — If  there  was  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  removing  them  from  the  work- 
house,  I would  put  them  in  a lunatic  asylum. 

20319.  Rather  than  an  auxiliary  asylum?— I 
would. 

20320.  In  the  auxiliary  asylum  there  would  be 
one  class — harmless  people  who  would  not  require 
so  much  care  and  could  be  kept  at  a lower  scale 
of  expenditure  ?— But  if  this  was  tacked  on  to  the 
existing  institution,  they  could  be  maintained  at  a 
cheap  rate.  With  regard  to  the  idiots,  the  existing 
institution  could  mind  them.  The  same  officers 
could  do  more  work  instead  of  getting  a new  staff. 

20321.  One  staff  would  do  for  all,  whereas  now  you 
have  attendants  in  each  house?— No,  you  only  get 
rid  of  the  idiots,  which  I don’t  think  is  necessary, 
and  send  them  to  the  asylum  in  a place  provided  for 
them.  It  was  proposed  to  send  the  idiots  from  the 
three  unions  to  Gorey,  and  the  able-bodied  and  others 
in  Gorey  to  Enniscortliy ; that  is  only  a temporary 
makeshift.  For  instance,  they  would  send  forty  per- 
sons to  Gorey  from  Enniscorthy,  and  they  would  get 
more  than  forty  into  Enniscorthy  in  place  of  them, 
and  at  present  Enniscorthy  is  crowded.  They  are 
thinking  of  building  an  addition.  You  would  make 
Enniscorthy  worse  than  it  is.  . 

20322.  But  you  would  have  classification ; you 
would  gain  that  much?— How  could  we  have  classifi- 
cation if  we  had  not  room? 

20323.  But  in  putting  particular  classes  into  a par- 
ticular institution,  you  would  arrive  at  that  benefit. 
You  would  have  classification,  which  you  cannot  have 
at  present? — It  means  more  cost. 

20324.  If  it  could  be  shown  to  you  in  pounds,  shil- 


lings. and  pence  that  it  would  not  mean  more  cost 
would  you  change  your  views?— If  it  could  be  shown 
for  a certainty,  but  then  figures  can  be  manipulated 
so  well. 

20325.  Chairman. — You  would  not  like  to  trust 
anything  but  the  demand  note  for  the  rates?— No.  I 
have  practical  experience  for  many  years  of  work- 
houses,  and  I have  been  a Guardian  in  more  unions 
than  this. 

20326.  Your  fear  is,  as  one  witness  said  to-day,  that 
any  change  means  more  expense? — Well,  it  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

20327.  Therefore  you  are  for  the  status  quo  ante? 
— No;  there  is  a way  of  looking  at  things.  If  the 
present  system  can  be  improved  at  the  same  cost 
make  any  changes  you  like,  but  spend  no  more  money! 

20328.  Mr.  Muenaghan.— I am  delighted  I 

brought  you  so  far. 

20329.  Chairman. — Our  object  is,  if  possible,  tc 
reduce  the  rates? — The  proposals  made  to-day  would 
not  reduce  the  cost. 

20330.  Wait  until  you  see  their  working  out  and 
the  number  of  salaries  that  will  be  dropped?— Jut  if 
you  keep  up  institutions  you  must  keep  up  salaries. 

20331.  How  many  institutions  would  be  closed  in 
the  county? — None  in  the  County  Wexford. 

20332.  Oh,  yes,  there  might  be  according  to  the 
suggestions  ? — If  counties  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  their 
own  merits  there  cannot  be  any  one  of  the  Wexford 
workhouses  closed  as  long  as  the  present  inmates  stop 
in  them  or  a supply  comes  in  to  take  their  place. 

20333.  You  would  not  diminish  the  accommodation 
for  the  sick  ?— >-Oh.,  no ; we  have  been  extending  the 
accommodation  for  the  sick. 

Chairman. — I think  we  are  agreed  on  the  broad 
principle  that  what  we  ought  to  aim  at  is  the  least 
cost  possible. 


Mr.  Nicholas 
Kelioe. 


Mr.  Nicholas  Kehoe,  Clerk, 
20334.  Chairman— How  many  cottages  do  you  say 
you  have  in  the  union?— 600.  , 

20335.  Are  there  many  cases  m which  the  occupants 
of  those  cottages  want  outdoor  relief? — Yes,  very  often 
for  a period  of  a month  or  five  weeks— temporary  re- 

1,e|o336.  How  is  the  rent  collection  going  on  in  the 
rural  districts  ?— There  are  arrears  of  about  &1&  a 
year;  they  pay  up  extremely  well.  . 

20337.  And  what  these  men  want  is  some  special 
relief  when  there  is  some  illness  ?— Yes,  sir,  they  want 
power  to  the  Guardians  to  grant  relief. 

20338.  And  do  the  Guardians  want  it?— Yes,  to 
grant  relief  and  not  to  leave  it  in  the  relieving  officer  s 
hands  in  these  cases.  ...... 

20339.  The  relieving  officer  says  he  cannot  give  it  to 
them  now  ?— Only  for  one  week,  and  he  cannot  give  it 
any  further  except  the  Guardians  make  an  order,  and 
they  are  debarred  by  the  section  from  making  the 
order,  so  provisional  relief  runs  on  from  week  to  week. 

20340.  What  is  the  recommendation? — They  think 
it  a hardship  that  young  men  who  are  only  tempor- 
arily sick  for  a month  or  six  weeks  should  have  to 
break  up  their  homes  and  come  into  _ the  workhouse. 

20341.  Was  there  ever  a case  of  it  m which  a tenant 
of  a labourers’  cottage  closed  his  cottage  and  came 
into  the  workhouse?— Yes,  there  was  one  case  m our 

^20342.  I don’t  want  the  name,  but  what  were  the 
circumstances?— He  was  a man  with  a wife  and  five 
or  six  children.  ,,  . v 

20343.  And  he  was  in  one  of  your  cottages  t res, 

SU20344.  What  was  the  reason  why  he  sought  relief  ?— 
Sickness  in  the  family ; the  wife  was  sick. 

20345.  Was  he  earning  himself?— He  was. 

20346.  And  was  in  receipt  of  his  wages  at  the  time  1 
—Portion  of  the  time,  at  all  events. 

20347.  Could  he  not  have  got  the  wife  into  hospital 
for  treatment  ?— Yes,  sir,  he  could,  of  course. 


Wexford  Union,  examined. 

20348.  And  was  there  no  neighbourly  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  would  care  for  the  children  at 
home  while  the  man  was  at  work? — I could  not  say. 

20349.  Do  you  tell  me  in  that  case  the  man  broke 
up  his  home,  left  his  wages,  and  brought  his  wife 
into  hospital,  and  himself  and  his  family  into  the 
able-bodied  wards  of  the  workhouse? — Yes,  sir,  in  one 
individual  case. 

20350.  Now,  can  you  explain  why  he  did  so?— Well, 
I could  not. 

20351.  Could  you  imagine  yourself  in  his  place,  or 
could  you  imagine  myself  in  his  place  doing  the  same 
thing  ? — No,  sir. 

20352.  If  that  is  the  only  case  you  have  got?— You 
only  asked  me  with  regard  to  that  particular  case. 
There  have  been  a great  many  cases  on  the  relieving 
officers’  books. 

20353.  That  was  the  only  case  that  came  into  the 
workhouse? — That  was  the  only  case  in  my  time.  _ 

20354.  It  does  not  seem  a very  strong  case?— I dont 
build  on  that  case,  but  the  Council  feel  very  keen  on 
that  matter.  They  think  that  if  they  had  power  to 
give  relief  for  a month  such  a thing  would  not  happen. 

20355.  I would  not  say  that  such  a queer  man 
might  do  it  even  then? — That  is  the  only  case  ra 
point,  bnt  there  are  several  other  cases  on  the  books 
where  the  family  was  sick  and  the  relieving  cmcer 
had  to  grant  relief.  , , 

20356.  Conld  he  not  send  the  family  into  the  house) 
— It  would  he  breaking  up  his  home.  . . 

20357.  How  would  it  do  that  if  a child  was  sick, 
could  he  not  send  it  into  hospital? — But  if  his  wi 
and  the  children  were  sick?  , 

20358.  Then  they  could  all  come  into  the  hospital. 
That  would  be  simple? — They  don’t  do  that,  l J 
prefer  getting  a month’s  relief.  The  auditor  mao 
some  surcharges  in  reference  to  relief  in  cases  oi  tn 
kind.  , ,» 

20359.  I think  he  was  bound  to  do  it,  was  he  noti-- 
Certainly,  but  it  affects  our  district  to  a larger  degree 
than  other  places  on  account  of  the  number  of  cottag 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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FORTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  JUNE  21st,  1904. 

At  the  Town  Hall,  Waterford. 


Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  Petee  Walsh,  i.v.t  examined. 


20360.  Chaihman*. — You  have  been  for  a very  long 
time  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion locally  in  the  Counties  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and 
Tipperary? — Yes ; I was  an  ex-officio  Guardian. 

20361.  About  how  long? — I became  an  ex-officio 
Guardian  in  1876,  and  then  I was  on  until  the  new 
Local  Government  Bill  came  in,  and  then  I did  not 
seek  election  because  I wanted  to  put  in  another  man, 
and  I could  not  be  voting  for  myself  and  another, 
and  I put  in  my  man — that  was  Lord  Duncannon. 

20362.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  held  public 
positions  under  the  Poor  Law? — Yes,  I believe  I am 
the  senior  Vice-Guardian  of  Ireland,  and  when  Mr. 
Balfour  appointed  temporary  inspectors  I was  one 
of  them  for  some  time. 

20363.  So  you  have  experience  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration in  other  parts  of  Ireland  as  well  as  your  own 
district? — Yes,  I was  a representative  of  the  Grand 
Jury  from  my  own  barony  for  years. 

20364.  Taking  our  queries,  if  you  kindly  turn  to 
them,  what  is  your  view  as  regards  amalgamation  of 
workhouses?  Taking  your  own  district,  what  would 
you  be  disposed  to  recommend? — I am  in  favour  of 
having  but  one  central  workhouse  in  each  administra- 
tive county.  I drafted  a Local  Government  Bill  in 
1891,  and  I advocated  that. 

20365.  Suggestions  for  a Local  Government  Bill? — 
Yes.  And  the  paupers  should  be  classified  and  allo- 
cated in  separate  workhouses  if  you  want  to  amalga- 
mate. This  includes  handing  over  the  workhouse 
under  section  76  of  the  Local  Government  Act  to  the 
County  Council  for  harmless  lunatics. 

20366.  Coming  to  details,  what  would  you  do  as 
regards  your  own  locality? — My  own  locality,  there  is 
a small  portion  of  the  Carrick-on-Suir  Union. 

20367.  It  is  in  three  counties  ? — It  is  in  three 
counties.  First  and  foremost  the  workhouse  is  built 
to  contain  721,  in  the  fever  hospital  67,  and  in  the 
sheds  39 — that  is  827.  Well,  the  average  in  1891  was 
221,  at  a cost  of  £1,526,  in  1901  it  was.  224,  at  a cost 
of  £1,977,  and  in  1903  it  was  185,  at  a cost  of  £1,655. 
The  union  charges  are  far  more.  The  establishment 
charges  in  1891  were  £1,490,  in  1901  £1,813,  and  in 
1903  £2,116,  and  the  average  number  of  inmates  was 
only  185. 

20368.  Did  you  look  into  the  reason  of  how  it  was 
that  the  cost  went  up  so  much? — I suppose  the  cost 
of  different  articles. 

20369.  Did  you  think  it  was  the  cost  of  the  articles  ? 
—I  will  come  to  that  bye-and-bye.  There  are  a lot  of 
officials.  The  area  of  the  union  in  the  County  Tipper- 
ary is  26,059  acres  and  the  population  8,054.  Li  the 
County  Waterford  it  is  54,453  acres  and  the  popula- 
tion 5,213,  and  in  the  County  Kilkenny  32,120  acres,  and 
the  population  4,466  ; and  in  the  whole  union  the  acreage 
is  112,632  acres  and  the  population  17,767.  The  rates 
struck  in  1891  were  £3,957  10s.,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
me  County  Council  will  tell  you  what  was  their  rate. 
Then  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  in  January,  1903, 
were  eleven  able-bodied  inmates,  and  of  these  eight 
"were  tramps.  In  1904  it  was  eleven,  females  eight, 
and  four  of  these  tramps.  In  1903,  girls  with  illegi- 
timate children,  three,  and  in  1904  four ; old  and 
affirm,  fifty-five,  and  in  1904  eighty-one.  Then  there 
are  children,  nineteen,  and  in  1904,  forty-four;  hos- 
pital and  infirm  patients,  eighty-nine,  of  which 
twenty-four  were  idiots,  and  in  1904  seventy-five.  And 
1904  one  tramp  was  included  among  the  eighteen 
®61e-b°died  females.  I don’t  put  down  the  position  of 
fhe  relieving  officers,  because  they  will  be  wanted, 
and  I don’t  put  down  the  emoluments  of  Mr.  Mullins, 
because  he  will  have  to  do  labour  for  that. 

20370.  You  are  going  to  give  us  some  information? 
~ “L  * ? ^°.  salari®s  of  the  officials. 

20371.  With  what  object  ? — To  show  the  increase ; 


latterly  they  have  increased.  The  salaries  of  the  M v , 
officials  amount  to  £844  2s.  9 d.,  and  the  cost  of  their  ?v„Uh 
rations  is  £297  10s.  >v 

20372.  What  was  it  when  you  had  a knowledge  of 
it?— In  the  first  place,  there  were  not  so  many  wards- 
maids ; in  the  second  place,  there  were  not  seven 
scrubbers  at  a cost  of  £159  13s.  9 d. — that  was  done 
by  the  people  of  the  house.  Then  the  car-driver  has 
£28  12s.  All  these  things  were  done  by  pauper  labour. 

20373.  What  would  you  do  as  regards  the  Poor  Law 
arrangements  of  the  County  Waterford?  How  many 
uniop  or  workhouses  would  you  keep  up  ? — Only  one  ; 
in  Tipperary  I would  two  ; in  the  counties  of  Tipperary, 

Cork,  Galway,  and  Mayo  I certainly  would  keep  two 
in  each  of  those. 

20374.  Your  idea  is  to  have  one  central  institution, 
say  for  the  County  Waterford? — Yes,  sir. 

20375.  And  two  for  Tipperary? — Two  for  Tip- 
perary. 

20376.  And  one  for  Kilkenny? — Yes,  sir. 

20377.  Was  your  idea  that  all  the  various  classes 
who  are  at  present  kept  in  the  workhouses  in  this 
country  should  continue  to  be  kept  in  a large  central 
institution,  or  would  you  segregate  them  in  some  way? 

— I would  have  a radical  change.  I would  have  none 
in  the  workhouse  except  those  who  actually  could  not 
be  kept  out  of  it.  I would  board  out  all  children. 

In  the  year  1885,  I think  it  was,  I brought  forward 
a notice  of  motion  to  have  all  children  boarded  out, 
and  I was  met  then  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  it 
at  all,  that  there  was  a law  already  in  existence. 

Then  I worked  it  up  ever  so  often  since,  and  I was 
beaten  on  it.  It  seemed  to  be  a party  business  in 
Carrick-on-Suir.  I would  put  out  all  the  children 
who  are  eligible. 

20378.  You  approve  of  having  children  brought  up  , 
in  the  country  rather  than  in  institutions  f— Cer- 
tainly. 

20379.  At  present  the  law  only  allows  orphans  and 
deserted  children  to  be  boarded  out? — Yes. 

20380.  Would  you  be  iu  favour  of  an  extension  of 
tbe  law  which  would  enable  the  Guardians  to  board 
out  all  children  who  come  in  under  their  charge? — I 
would  if  the  parents  were  not  able  to  support  them. 

20381  They  would  not  he  in  tbe  Guardians’  -hands 
if  the  parents  could  support  them? — Yes.  I would 
increase  the  outdoor  relief  as  far  as  the  old  people. 

20382.  Let  us  finish  off  the  children.  About  this 
question  of  extending  the  law  so  as  to  enable  the 
Guardians  to  do  more  in  the  boarding-out  way,  a 
number  of  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  most  undesirable  that 
any  children  at  all  should  be  kept  in  the  workhouse, 
and  that  the  workhouse  should  be  closed  to  children. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  ? — No,  I would  not ; not 
a hard  and  fast  rule,  I would  not. 

20383.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  closing  the 
workhouse,  particularly  to  children  ? — No,  sir ; but 
I would  be  for  this — as  far  as  possible  I would  board 
out  every  child. 

20384.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Guar- 
dians power  to  do  what  they  can  do  m extreme  cases 
now,  that  is,  pass  a resolution  putting  themselves  in 
the  place  of  the  parent  with  a right  to  keep  the  child  ? 

— If  they  had  the  right  to  keep  the  child,  I would  say 
they  had  the  right  to  board  it  out. 

20385.  Why  would  you  be  in  favour  of  keeping 
part  of  tile  workhouse  open  for  children  at  all,  having 
those  very  strong  views  about  boarding  out  that  you 
showed  so  very  far  back  as  1885.  Why  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  keeping  parts  of  the  workhouse  open  for 
children  at  all?— The  only  reason  is  that  there  may 
be  extreme  cases,  but  from  experience  I find  any 
children  that  are  reared  like  a flock  of  sheep,  I don’t 
care  in  what  institution,  are  reared  as  God  Almighty 
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never  intended  them  to  be.  I would  say  that  they 
should  be  boarded  out  and  become  amalgamated  in  the 
population. 

20386.  Family  life  ? — Family  life. 

20387.  Everything  you  say  is  in  favour  of  having 
children  Boarded  out  ? — Yes,  sir. 

20388.  As  you  have  that  opinion,  why  would  you  be 
at  all  in  favour  of  keeping  any  ward  in  the  workhouse 
open  for  the  reception  of  children  ? — Except  that  there 
may  be  extreme  cases. 

20389.  What  kind  of  case  would  you  call  an  extreme 
case  ? — i never  heard  before  that  you  should  board  out 
every  one. 

20390.  We  have  had  evidence  t-liat  it  would  be  better 
not  to  have  any  ward  in  a workhouse  at  all  for  the 
reception  of  children  ?— Supposing  then  there  was  a 
father  goes  in  and  that  it  could  be  proved  afterwards 
that  that  father  or  mother  had  the  means  of  supporting 
their  own  child,  I would  say  that  the  State  should  not 
take  the  place  of  the  father  or  mother. 

20391.  Certainly  not,  but  that  would  be  a very 
unusual  case,  where  a man  having  means  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  into  the  workhouse  ?— There  are  a great  many 
men  do  it. 

20392.  They  might  have  strength  to  labour,  but  they 
would  not  have  the  means  at  their  disposal — people  who 
would  not  go  into  the  workhouse  except  for  a casual 
night’s  shelter  ?— Any  child  that  the  Guardians  assume 
the  responsibility  of  being  a foster-parent  to,  I say  that 
child  should  be  boarded  out,  but  I would  have  it  very 
restricted.  I would  not  allow  that  the  Guardians 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  that  in  any  case  where 
the  father  and  mother  could  board  out  the  child. 

20393.  You  think  it  highly  undesirable  that  children 
should  be  in  the  workhouse  ? — I do. 

20394.  And  if  some  other  institution,  which  does 
exist  for  the  care  of  children,  could  be  used  for  the 
temporary  housing  of  such  extreme  cases  as  you  think 
might  turn  up  from  time  to  time — for  instance,  an 
industrial  school,  or  orphanage  of  any  sort— would  you 
be  in  favour  of  allowing  any  child  that  might  become 
destitute  to  be  sent  into  such  an  industrial  school  or 
into  an  orphanage  rather  than  into  the  workhouse  ?— 
Well,  sooner  than  into  the  workhouse. 

20395.  It  would  be  only  . temporary  ? — Well,  I would, 
sir ; but  then  I would  say  that  instead  of  having  them 
in  these  industrial  schools,  especially  as  they  are  now, 
the  best  thing  is  to  board  them  out  and  mix  them  up  in 
the  population.  We  are  wanting  labourers,  and  by  that 
means  you  increase  the  labouring  population  of  the 
country,  which  is  desirable. 

20396.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan. — Then  would  homes  in 
which  the  Guardians  could  place  children  temporarily 
meet  your  view  until  they  dispose  of  them  ? — It  might. 

20397.  Some  home  certified  as  a suitable  place  for 
the  keep  of  these  children?— Yes,  or  industrial  schools. 

20398.  Chairman.— There  is  a case  that  does  occuv 
sometimes— a father  or  mother  who  will  be  sent  to 
prison,  perhaps  sometimes  even  for  cruelty  to  children, 
but  at  all  events  they  will  be  sent  to  prison  from  one 
cause  or  ajiother,  and  the  children  in  such  cases  are 
remanded  to  the  workhouse — would  you  be  in  favour  of 
remanding  them  for  the  period  to  an  industrial  school  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

20399.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that?— I would, 
certainly ; in  fact,  as  I said  in  the  letter,  I would  tap 
the  institution  of  pauperism  in  every  way. 

20400.  Following  on  that  line  of  yours,  there  is  an- 
other class  that  we  have  in  workhouses — lunatics  and 
idiots.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  sending  them  all  to 
be  dealt  with  in"  lunatic  asylums  or  auxiliary  asylums  ? 
— Auxiliary  asylums,  according  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act. 

20401.  Similar  to  Youghal  ? — Yes. 

20402.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  which  would  be 
the  more  economical  and  better  way  of  dealing  with 
such  cases,  whether  you  would  send  lunatics  to  the 
asylum  or  to  an  auxiliary  asylum? — The  lunatics  that 
are  generally  in  workhouses  are  harmless  lunatics. 

20403.  You  may  say  they  are  pretty  much  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  lunatics  ? — Then  don’t  you  see  all  lunatic 
asylums,  at  least  around  us,  are  becoming  congested — 
Kilkenny  and  Waterford. 

20404.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  economical  and  better 
to  send  them  to  an  enlarged  asylum.  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  enlarging  the  asylum  or  taking  a closed  work- 
house  as  an  auxiliary  asylum? — For  the  present,  as  a 
temporary  thing,- 1 would  have  an  auxiliary  asylum  in 
perhaps  two  or  three  counties,,  if  it  were  necessary. 


20405.  Whatever  would  be  the  area  that  would  supply 
the  inmates? — Yes. 

20406.  Similar  to  the  institution  that  exists  at 
Youghal  ? — I don’t  know  that. 

20407.  It  is  the  only  place  in  Ireland  where  they  have 
started  an  auxiliary  asylum  up  to  the  present?— It  was 
after  my  time. 

20408.  It  is  only  just  being  started,  but  it  is  being 
started  oil  more  economical  lines  than  the  asylum! 
Opinions  are  very  much  divided  which  is  the  better  way 
of  dealing  with  lunatics — whether  in  a regular  asylum 
or  an  auxiliary  asylum.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion 
on  that  subject? — No,  sir. 

20409.  At  all  events  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
getting  all  the  people  suffering  from  mental  diseases 
out  of  the  workhouses  ? — Yes,  sir. 

20410.  Then  you  have  another  class  in  the  work- 
houses,  you  have  mothers,  chiefly  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children.  We  have  received  in  different  places  a 
suggestion  that  the  workhouse  should  not  be  open  any 
longer  to  that  class,  but  that  they  should  be  sent  to  a 
penitentiary  or  refuge,  under  religious  management ; 
that  the  girl  should  be  sent  say  a couple  of  months 
before  the  birth  of  her  child  to  such  an  institution  as 
that  sort ; that  she  should  be  there  paid  for  out  of  the 
rates  as  if  she  were  in  the  workhouse,  the  object  being 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  who  put  forward  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  girl  should  be  reclaimed  after  her  first 
lapse  and  be  put  forward  into  honest  life  again  ?— Yes, 
that  may  do  if  there  were  such  places  to  receive  them. 

20411.  You  are  aware  of  course  that  there  are  a num- 
ber of  such  places  ? — I know  there  are  Magdalen 
asylums. 

20412.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  more  likely  to 
reduce  that  very  large  and  perhaps  increasing  class  of 
aupers,  that  is  the  infant  pauper  who  is  born  and 
rought  up  in  the  workhouse  and  continues.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  a more  likely  plan  for  reducing 
that  class  than  the  present  workhouse  system?— Cer- 
tainly it  would. 

20413.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  it?— I would. 
20414.  Do  you  think  if  you  look  at  it  a bit  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  than  the  present  system. 
You  are  aware  what  happens  in  the  present  system. 
One  of  these  girls  comes  in  and,  as  a rule,  becomes  a 
permanent  inmate,  with  perhaps  two,  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  children  depending  on  her  before  she  dies?— I 
know  that. 

20415.  If  a girl  were  sent  into  one  of  these  refuges 
one  might  hope  ? — Yes,  that  she  would  be  reformed. 

20416.  Even  on  the  ground  of  economy  alone  rate- 
payers would  have  to  support  very  many  fewer 
paupers  ? — Yes,  but  I would  not  leave  her  longer  than 
would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

20417.  They  do  not,  I think,  in  those  institutions. 
They  get  them  situations  outside  as  soon  as  they  think 
they  may  be  safely  put  outside.  You  would  like  to 
limit  their  stay  in  such  institutions? — Yes.  I would  not 
like  to  say  that  because  they  once  fell  that  was  the 
reason  they  should  lead  a life  of  idleness. 

20418.  I think  they  are  worked  hard  in  such  institu- 
tions, employed  in  laundry  work  and  other  occupations 
of  the  kind ; that  would  exclude  a very  large  and 
objectionable  class  from  the  workhouse,  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children  and  the  children  depending  on 
them ; neavly  all  the  children  in  the  workhouse  are 
illegitimate  ? — A good  deal  of  them  are. 

20419..  Nine  out  of  ten  almost?— I daresay  very  near 
that ; either  that  or  deserted. 

20420.  Most  probably  when  they  are  deserted  they  are 
illegitimate ; that  would  exclude  children  from  the 
workhouse? — It  would,  practically. 

20421.  Then  the  only  class  you  would  have  coming  to 
the  workhouse  in  addition  to  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm, 
would  be  tramps.  Have  you  thought  what  you  would 
do  about  them  ? — What  I would  do  with  them  is,  1 
would  give  power  to  the  Guardians  to  send  every  oup 
that  applies  for  out-door  relief  to  their  own  unions, 
to  give  a week’s  notice  to  the  union,  and  then  if  they 
did  not  send  for  them  I would  send  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  union. 

20422.  If  you  got  a man  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  suppos- 
ing that  workhouse  were  kept  open,  from  Waterford, 
you  would  send  him  back  to  W aterford  or  charge  to 
against  the  Waterford  rates? — No  ; I would  send  him 
bade  to  Waterford. 

20423.  That  might  suit  him  ?— But  if  a man  goes  to 
Waterford  and  gets  a week  there  and  then  comes  on  to 
Carrick-on-Suir,  or  any  other  union,  he  is  guilty  ofa 
breach  of  the  law.  When  I'  was  an  ex-officio  I got  the 
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„nlice  to  come  down  there  every  morning  and  inspect 
t,  ‘ the  police  do  it  as  a mere  matter  of  form. 

T am  informed  they  come  there  and  look  at  them  and 
L if  they  have  heads  on  them.  They  should  make 
some  inquiries.  If  they  found  a man  coming  from 
Armagh  or  Mayo,  looking  for  work,  he  may  be  com- 
nelled  to  go  in  there  through  necessity  and  seek  a night’s 
lodsine  I would  not  punish  that  man,  but  then  if  he 
tept  tramping  on  and  not  striving  for  work  I would 
send  him  back  to  his  own  district,  and  let  his  own 
Guardians,  who  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  his  case, 
deal  with  him. 

20424.  From  the  notes  of  your  evidence  that  you 
kindly  supplied  us,  you  put  the  onus  of  proving  that  he 
was  not  a vagrant  on  him  ?— ' Yes,  sir. 

20425.  A man  who  is  wandering  about  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a vagrant,  and  you  would  put  on 
him  the  onus  of  proving  that  he  was  not  ? — Yes. 

20426.  If  a man  had  to  tramp  in  search  of  work,  or 
other  bona  fide  reason,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  oblig- 
ing him  to  carry  some  documentary  evidence  that  he 
was  a bona  fide  workman? — Yes;  I would  make  him 
no  to  the  police  and  get  a certificate  from  them  that  he 
was  a man  of  good  character,  and  he  was  really  bona 
fide  a man  seeking  employment.  In  some  of  the  unions 
I had  to  deal  with  there  were  men  who  came  periodi- 
cally, in  Swinford  especially — man  and  wife  and  a 
whole  crowd  of  children.  That  is  in  open  defiance  of 
the  law.  If  the  Guardians  had  the  power,  either  there 
or  here,  of  sending  that  man  and  his  children  back  to 
his  own  place,  the  Guardians  then  could  give  him  out- 
door relief,  if  he  was  incapable  of  working,  or  treat 
him  as  they  thought  the  case  demanded.  But  I would 
not  have  it  a hard  and  fast  line,  that  they  should  do  it. 
There  may  be  a case  where  a poor  woman  or  man  came 
in  under  circumstances  that  it  might  be  cruel  to  drive 
her  or  him  back  to  their  own  place.  I would  leave  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians. 

20427.  All  these  tramps  are,  I suppose,  an  undesir- 
able class,  who  do  as  little  work  as  they  can.  Is  that 
your  view  of  them  ? — Yes ; and  I have  formed  that 
view  from  asking  them  during  my  official  capacity,  and 
during  a long  period,  as  an  cx-offieio  Guardian,  I have 
frequently  asked  them  could  they  not  get  work.  One 
man  said  he  never  worked  in  his  life ; another  man 
said  he.  did  not  like  it ; but  I don’t  see  why  I or  any 
other  ratepayer  should  support  a man  because  he  had 
not  a fancy  for  work. 

20428.  So  this  ''1ass,  which  is  a large  and  increasing 
class  in  the  country,  does  not  support  itself  at  all ; it 
preys  on  others  ? — It  preys  on  others. 

20429.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  to  us  in  a good  many  places,  that  is  that 
such  people  should  be  liable  to  arrest  and  detention  in 
a place — call  it  a labour  colony,  or  a workhouse,  or 
whatever  you  like — that  they  should  be  detained  there 
under  a magistrates’  warrant  after  due  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  if  they  could  not 
explain  their  vagrancy,  and  that  they  should  be  set  to 
work  and  obliged  to  work.  It  would  be  virtually  a 
prison  ? — But  we  have  the  power  at  present  if  a man 
comes  as  a vagrant. 

20430.  You  have  only  the  power  of  a small  sentence. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  power  for  detention 
for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  or  any  period  that 
might  be  thought  desirable  with  a view  of  habituating 
these  people  to  work  ? — I would  prefer  sending  them  to 
their  own  unions. 

20431.  Suppose  you  got  them  back  in  their  own 
l'Ju™s — supposing  they  got  in  Waterford  their  share 
the  tramps  of  the  country,  say  100  tramps — what 
would  rou  do  with  them  ? — My  idea  is  I would  send 
them  to  the  union  from  which  they  came. 

20432.  Suppose  you  had  100  sent  to  Waterford,  their 
own  union  ? — If  they  were  deserving  men  I would  give 
them  out-door  relief. 

20433.But  they  are  not  deserving  ; they  are  chaps 
inn0  m.  want  to  work  anc*  walk  about  to  avoid  work- 
+vf"  , “at  would  you  do  with  them  when  you  had 
where  '616  n°W  t^af;  0886  they  might  be  sent  somo- 

fnn^^'A1'8  ^at  case  with  the  whole  of  them— 
land  orJ“7e  thotisand,  as  the  case  may  be,,  all  over  Jre- 
mit  k would  you  do  with  these  people  ? — I would 
Put  the  vagrancy  law  in  force. 

thev^ernf  ^ would  have  any  effiect?— If 

alter  t),  • h for  a month  or  two  it  wonld 

Kr  their  opinion. 


20436.  Would  it  not  naturally  make  criminals  of  y,£,te21, 1904. 
them  ; would  it  put  them  in  the  way  of  getting  a start  1 . — 

— If  you  formed  a colony  of  the  class.  Mr.  Peter 

20437.  I mean  an  institution  here  in  Ireland  ; call  it  Walsh, 
a workhouse? — 'If  you  do  that  you  might  have  a joint 
one  for  two  or  three  counties. 

20438.  Or  for  a province? — Exactly,  and  make  them 
labour  there. 

20439.  Would  you  make  it  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  the  country  that  men  and  women  and  their 
children  should  go  strolling  round  the  country  levying 
blackmail  and  supporting  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmers  and  other  people  whom  they  visit ; would 
you  make  that  an  offence  by  law? — I would  try  the 
other  way  first,  and  then  if  that  did  not  do  I would. 

20440.  The  other  thing  would  be  merely  giving  them 
a month  in  jail ; do  you  think  that  would  have  any 
effect ; take  this  gentleman  you  mentioned — the  man 
who  says  he  does  not  like  work? — A month’s  hard 
labour  might  alter  their  opinion. 

20441.  They  don't  know  how  to  work? — One  man 
says  he  is  one  tiling  and  one  another. 

20442.  Take  the  case  of  the  gentleman  with  hands 
fine  enough  to  play  the  piano,  that  has  never  gone 
through  any  labour  at  all,  what  would  you  do  with 
that  man? — I would  try  the  Vagrancy  Act  first,  and  if 
that  did  not  do 

20443.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a good  plan  to 
try  something  that  would  get  them  into  the  habit  of 
working? — I say  in  my  suggestions  that  in  the  central 
workhouse  there  should  be  a farm  attached,  as  in 
America. 

20444.  That  is  virtually  a labour  colony,  and  in  such 
central  workhouse  you  would  put  these  men  to  work? — 

Yes. 

20445.  For  what  period  would  you  detain  them  ; do 
you  think  it  would  he  any  use  detaining  them  for  such 
a short  period  as  a month  ? — I would  try  that  first.  I 
am  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  if  that  did  not 
do  I would  give  them  a year.  The  tramp  system  was 
allowed  to  mow  up  like  many  other  things  ; it  is  there 
now,  and  the  only  thing  is  to  grapple  with  it  in  the 
best  and  most  constitutional  method  you  can  ; instead 
of  rushing  at  them  I would  treat  them  on  the  principle 
of  the  Vagrancy  Act,  and  if  that  did  not  do  I would 
have  an  Act  passed  empowering  the  magistrates  to  give 
them  a long  term — not  longer  than  three  years. 

20446.  With  power  to  give  them  a ticket  of  leave  or 
licence  if  it  was  thought  they  really  were  inclined  to 
work? — 'Yes;  I am  one  who  never  shrank  from  doing 
my  duty ; I did  not  care  what  it  was. 

20447.  These  tourists  that  we  speak  of  arc  men  that 
take  an  exactly  different  view  of  their  duty ; they 
always  shrink  from  doing  their  duty? — No  matter. 

20448.  What  remedy  would  you  take,  whether  the 
vagrancy  law  or  a labour  colony  ; would  you  leave  these 
people  the  power  to  take  round  their  children  with 
them  ; do  you  think  they  are  the  proper  people  to  have 
charge  of  children? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

20449.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  undue  interfer- 
ence with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  power  of 
the  father  and  mother  for  a Board  of  Guardians  to  step 
in  and  separate  under  the  law,  if  power  was  given  to 
them  to  do  it-r-rto  separate  the  father  and  mother  from 
the  children— and  board  the  children  out? — I would 
not,  as  long  as  they  were  tramps. 

20450.  Then  if  they  were  to  settle  down  and  estab- 
lish a home?— If  they  got  a ticket  of  leave  I certainly 
would  make  them  take  home  their  children. 

20451.  Some  witnesses  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  if 
you  take  away  children  from  a father  and  mother,  and 
if  this  father  and  mother  are  people  of  lazy  or  bad 
character,  they  might  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  incum- 
brance of  their  children,  and  if  the  children  were  taken 
from  parents  like  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  lock  up 
the  parents  in  a labour  colony  while  the  State  had  to 
support  their  children  ? — And  make  them  labour. 

20452.  While  their  children  were  being  supported, 
and  to  prevent  them  raising  a fresh  family  for  the  rate- 
payers, what  would  you  think  about  that;  you  would 
interfere  with  their  liberty  so  far? — Yes  ; if  they  were 
unfit  to  take  charge  of  their  children  they  should  bear 
the  penalty  of  it ; that  is  the  reason  I would  be  for 
trying  the  milder  thing  first. 

20453.  Then  we  would  only  have  two  classes  in  the 
workhouse — the  sick  and  the  aged  and  infirm.  A few 
minutes  ago  you  told  us,  I think,  pretty  muoh  what  T 
gather  is  your  view  about  the  aged  and  infirm  ; that  is 
to  have  one  central  institution  for  the  county? — Yes 
sir.  ’ 

4T2 
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20454.  Into  which  you  would  put  all  that  class? — 
Yes,  sir. 

20455.  And  in  that  you  could  grade  them  according 
to  their  character,  sex,  or  other  desirable  distinctions  ? 
— Yes  ; but  then  don't  you  see  another  thing — I would 
be  for  extending  out-door  relief.  A great  many  people 
find  fault  with  that,  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
ratepayers.  I say  no,  because  I went  into  the  matter 
fully  and  made  up  my  mind  that  the  proper  thing  to  do 
is  to  amalgamate  two  or  three  electoral  divisions  and 
put  in  a different  class  of  Guardians — one  on  a high 
qualification  and  another  on  a lower,  and  let  these 
men  have  power  to  strike  an  electoral  division  rate. 

20456.  Or  a dispensary  district  rate  1— Yes,  exactly ; 
and  then  I would  board  out  every  old  couple  or  widows 
with  two  children. 

20457.  Or  one  child  ' Well,  one  or  two  children,  and 
that  under  strict  supervision  ; that  these  people  should 
be  people  who  were  not  capable  of  doing  much. 

20458.  People  worn  out  from  their  labour  ? — Yes  ; 
they  could  rear  fowl  or  mind  cattle  instead  of  being 
cooped  up  in  a semi-prison.  You  may  say  it  is  old  age 
pensions,  more  or  less.  Then  you  have  the  old  people 
in  the  latter  end  of  their  days  in  the  places  in  which 
they  were  born  and  reared,  and  then  you  have  them 
getting  some  little  thing  to  support  them,  which,  ulti- 
mately, would  be  far  better  than  having  a whole  body 
of  them  in  the  workhouse  with  a whole  army  of  officials. 

20459.  You  would  rather  have  that  a charge  on  the 
dispensary  district  than  on  the  entire  union?— Oh, 
certainly ; if  you  have  the  entire  union  there  is  no 
supervision  at  all.  In  Carrick-on-Suir  Union,  with 
the  best  ideas  possible,  they  put  in  a whole  lot  of 
applications  for  cottages ; then  when  we  decided  to 
have  it  an  electoral  division  charge  a lot  of  them  fell 
to  the  ground,  but  when  it  was  a union  charge  they 
were  all  for  it. 

20460.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  that  your  idea  of  giv- 
ing the  old  people  this  relief  on  a small  area  might  fall 
to  the  ground  the  same  way  as  the  cottages? — No  ; 
then  I would  leave  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

20461.  The  Local  Government  Board  are  prohibited 
by  law  from  interfering  in  any  individual  case  of  re- 
lief ? — I don’t  think  it  would.  I never  heard  of  it.  It 
would  be  worth  trying,  at  any  rate. 

20462.  The  reason  you  want  the  small  area  is  as  a 
check  on  extravagant  relief? — 'Yes. 

20463.  That  suggestion  was  put  forward  by  other 
witnesses,  and  ono  witness  gave  us  a new  idea  on  that 
subject — that  was  that  if  an  Act  were  passed  revising 
this  system  of  chargeability  for  out-door  relief  the 
Guardians,  or  whatever  body  were  administering  the 
matter,  should  decide  what  is  the  present  fair  amount 
that  should  be  paid  for  out-door  relief  in  any  district, 
'be  it  a dispensary  district  or  anything  you  like,  and 
that  anything  over  and  above  that  amount— say  for  a 
certain  area,  £1  a week— anything  over  that  amount 
should  in  future  be  an  electoral  division  charge,  but 
that  anything  that  is  now  ascertained  to  be  what  you 
might  call  a fair  amount  for  outdoor  relief  should 
continue  to  remain  a union  charge ; would  you  agree 
to  that  ?— If  you  had  that  as  a check  you  might. 

20464.  That  would  be  leaving  the  broad  back  for 
what  is  fair,  and  putting  anything  that  is  excessive  on 
the  district?— Yes ; that  is  really  the  principle  that 
there  was  before ; there  used  to'  be  a rate  in  aid ; this 
reverses  that. 

20465.  Would  you  approve  of  the  reverse?— -I  would  ; 
that  might  do  ; but  my  object  in  having  it  on  the 
lesser  area  is  to  prevent  men,  from  whatever  their 
object  may  be,  being  too  lavish  with  other  people’s 
money. 

20466.  Do  you  think  the  other  arrangement  would 
have  that  effect? — It  may. 

20467.  And  at  the  same  time  secure  that  all  reason- 
able applications  should  he  dealt  with  in  the  way  you 
think  wise? — Yes ; but  I would  have  it  in  that  case 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  approve. 

20468.  It  would  be  automatic?— Yes ; say  an  area 
was  Is.  or  Is.  6<i.  in  the  £,  if  more  relief  was  re- 
quired— 

20469.  That  is  always  left  to  the  local  body?— Yes  ; 
the  extra. 

20470.  The  amount  of  relief  and  the  people  to  get  it 
is  for  the  local  body  to  consider ; you  could  not  make 
a central  body  judges  of  individual  oases? — What  I 
want  is  to  keep  a little  rein  on  them. 

&0471.  The  only  class  you  would  have  left  in  the 
ordinary  workhouse  would  he  the  sick ; would  you  be 
in  favour  o-f  keeping  up  at  the  present  centres  where 
union  workhouses  new  exist,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 


keeping  up  at  most,  if  not  all  those  places  a little 
hospital? — I would  be  for  having  village  hospitals  cer- 
tainly. 

20472.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  a larger  number  of 
hospitals  than  now  exist ; you  have  one  in  Carrick-on- 
Suir  at  present — a workhouse  infirmary  and  a fever 
hospital— would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  other  hospital 
within  your  union,  or  do  you  think  those  hospitals  are 
sufficient  for  your  requirements  ? — I think  so  ; and 
then  there  is  a small  one  in  Portlaw. 

20473.  A cottage  hospital  under  private  manage- 
ment?— I would  have  it  under  public  management. 

20474.  But  if  people  wish  to  have  a private  hospital 
of  course,  they  can  have  it? — You  cannot  interfere  with 
them. 

20475.  That  is  the  Martin  hospital.  Have  you 
studied  the  question  about  what  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion would  be  necessary  for  the  sick  in  Oarrick-on- 
Suir? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  very  much,  because 
if  you  had  all  the  old  people  that  are  incapable  of 
doing  anything  in  the  central  workhouse  then  the  only 
thing  these  village  hospitals  would  be  for  would  be 
broken  legs  or  fever. 

20476.  Or  chest  or  anything  acute?— Yes;  but  then 
I would  have  a fever  hospital  kept  up ; there  is  one  in 
Garrick ; I would  have  the  district  contribute  to  keep 
that  up ; I would  have  an  area  contribute  to  keep  up 
the  fever  hospital. 

20477.  It  is  in  the  County  Tipperary? — It  is  just  on 
the  borders. 

20478.  Supposing  the  County  Tipperary  kept  up  that 
hospital  and  charged  so  much  a head  for  every  Water- 
ford or  Kilkenny  patient  coming  in,  would  that  meet 
your  views  ? — Yes,  sir  ; that  is  the  very  thing.  lie 
principle  I go  on  is  this,  that  I would  have  the  central 
workhouse  as  a workhouse,  and  I would  have  all  these 
village  hospitals  as  auxiliaries,  and  I would  have  all 
acute  cases  sent  there,  but  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
removed  they  would  be  going  on  to  the  central  work- 
house. 

20479.  Supposing  you  don’t  look  on  them  as  auxiliary 
workhouses  or  anything  connected  with  workhouses  at 
all,  suppose  you  look  on  them  as  village  hospitals, 
where  the  sick  person — the  honest  labouring  man  or 
small  farmer,  or  anyone  that  wants  it — comes  in  and 
gets  treated  for  a week,  or  two,  or  three,  or  six  months, 
and  goes  out  when  he  is  cured,  then  he  is  not  desti- 
tute ? — Yes  ; but  I would  say  there  should  be  wards  in 
the  central  workhouse  that  should  not  he  managed  as  a 
pauper  institution. 

20480.  A minute  ago  we  got  our  central  workhouse 
with  nothing  in  it  but  the  aged  and  infirm ; there 
would  have  to  be,  necessarily,  a very  large  infirmary, 
but  here  besides,  according  to  the  scheme  you  sketched 
out,  they  would  have  the  aged  and  infirm  for  the  whole 
County  Waterford  ? — Yes,  sir ; but  then  you  need  not 
have  it  here,  because  you  have  the  leper  hospital,  now 
the  county  infirmary. 

20461.  You  would  want  some  place  for  the  chronic 
sick? — For  those  that  are  respectable  people;  the 
chronic  siok  I would  have  in  a ward  in  the  central 
workhouse,  but  not  under  pauper  management.  H 
they  could  pay  I would  have  them  pay. 

20482.  It  would  be  no  longer  a workhouse  at  all ; it 
would  be  a large  chronic  infirmary? — Yes,  sir. 

20483.  That  is  your  idea? — 'Yes,  sir. 

20484.  In  the  small  hospitals  of  the  country  you 
would  have  only  acute  oases,  and  if  any  case  went  nr 
there  that  began  by  being  acute,  and  was  under  obser- 
vation for  some  time,  and  the  doctor  found  it  was  going 
to  be  a chronic,  life-long,  or  tedious  case,  he  would 
send  that  into  the  general  infirmary,  we  will  say,  at 
Waterford,  or  wherever  it  might  be? — Exactly. 

20485.  You  have  a paragraph  here  as  regards  persons 
who  use  these  acute  hospitals ; you  are  in  favour  of 
getting  people  who  can  pay  to  pay  in  these  local  hos- 
pitals ?— Oh,  certainly,  anything  at  all,  and  also  to  pay 
the  doctor.  „ ,. 

20486.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  patients 
of  a public  hospital  paying  the  doctor  ?—Not  m » 
public  hospital.  The  doctor  at  present  under  the  J 
is  obliged  to  attend  any  poor,  but  any  man  that 
afford  it , , . 

20487.  You  would  give  the  doctor  his  right,  whatev^ 
it  might  be ; if  you  or  I had  to  go  in,  owing  to  s re 
of  circumstances — if  we  got  a broken  leg— you  wo 
oblige  us ?— To  pay  your  full  share. 

20488.  And  pay  the  doctor’s  fees  besides?— 
And  if  a man  was  a farmer,  aocording  to  his  mea^s' 

20489.  There  are  a number  of  people  who  coma  pj- 
a little,  but  not  a great  deal,  say  a labouring  m 
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one  of  his  family,  a girl  or  a boy,  might  have  to  go  in 
there,  at  all  events  they  would  cost  him  at  least  6 d.  a 
week  at  home,  even  if  he  paid  that  6 d.,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  ?— I think  it  would. 

20490.  And  you  would  give  the  managing  body  of 
that  hospital  power  to  recover  what  they,  in  their 
discretion,  might  declare  him  liable  to  pay? — Yes,  sir. 

20491.  I think  I have  asked  you,  as  far  as  I see, 
taking  a somewhat  different  order  to  what  you  did,  I 
think  I have  asked  you  all  your  points  except  that 
you  would  turn  any  disused  workhouse  into  industrial 
schools,  or  such  things  as  might  be  possible? — I would 
turn  them  into  some  things  of  industry. 

20492.  You  would  look  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  ; you  would  place 
the  buildings  at  their  disposal,  if  they  had  any  use  for 
them — bacon  factories  or  woollen  factories? — Yes  ; I 
would  he  for  amalgamating  the  electoral  divisions  and 
having  two  classes  of  men.  I am  certainly  dead  against 
the  present  system. 

20493.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  each  administra- 
tive county  discharging  all  the  Poor  Law  matters  in  its 
own  area? — Yes  ; then  I think  there  are  too  many 
Guardians  to  be  a workable  body.  I would  amalga- 
mate the  electoral  divisions  and  have  two  Guardians 
for  each. 

20494.  Take  a county  like  Waterford  or  Kilkenny, 
do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  have  on  the  governing 
body  as  many  as  two  members  for  each  electoral  divi- 
sion?— I would  amalgamate  a whole  lot  of  divisions 
and  have  only  two  members  for  the  amalgamated  divi- 
sion. 

20495.  You  would  make  fewer  electoral  divisions? — 


20496.  Something  like  the  county  electoral  divisions 
now? — I would  not  have  them  as  large  as  that. 

20497.  Or  would  you  make  it  a dispensary  district? 
—That  would  be  too  large,  I think. 

20498.  And  enable  them  to  return  as  many  as  you 
thought  desirable? — That  might  be.  As  I said  in  my 
suggestions,  I would  have  two  classes  of  men — one 

elected  on  as  low  a franchise  as  you  like 

20499.  I follow  that,  but  it  is  a little  bit  of  a 
retrograde  movement  now  to  have  any  high  property 
qualification? — But  when  a man  is  paying  'high  rates 

I think  he  should  have  some  higher  voting  power 

20500.  You  perhaps  thought  anyone  having  £50  a 
year  ? — (Whatever  you  like  ; what  I said  in  my  sug- 
gestions was  that  the  man  should  have  £200  a year, 
but  then  I suppose  all  landlords  will  be  done  away 
with ; he  should  hold  land  or  something  rated  at  £100 
a year,  and  he  should  be  elected  by  an  electorate 
which  would  be  composed  of  men  valued  at  £50  a year, 
then  these  men  would  have  an  interest  in  keeping 
down  the  rates  and  in  the  expenditure  of  the  rates.  I 
heard  of  a man  who  found  fault  with  the  excessive 
taxation,  and  that  man’s  valuation  was  16s.,  and  he 
never  paid  even  what  he  was  rated,  then  he  voted,  of 
course,  as  he  was  told.  I always  held,  and  do  hold, 
Mat  there  should  be  two  classes  of  men,  and  I don’t 
think  that  the  sensible  people — well-to-do  farmers  or 
shopkeepers,  or  any  man  of  that  class — 'would  object 
to  it,  because  the  man  has  a greater  interest,  and  as  a 
rule  a man  who  has  property  is  an  educated  man.  Of 
course  it  would  be  a retrograde  movement  to  give 
multiple  votes  ; I don’t  want  that  at  all,  only  let  it  be 
a rating  qualification. 

20501.  Let  everybody  who  has  £50  a year  or  over, 
let  that  class  in  each  electoral  area  elect  a representa- 
tive of  their  own,  and  let  those  who  are  under  £50 
ele<rf;  one  for  themselves  ? — Yes  ; and  that  man  should 
“old  property  of  some  kind  or  another  at  £100  a year. 
A one™61  a year,  I don’t  think  he  is  a magnate. 

2°502.  You  would  have  very  few  eligible  ? — In 
counties  in  the  West  you  would  not  have  one  at  all.  In 
*ayo  I suppose  there  would  not  he  ten  in  it. 
ii  ‘ That  would  be  the  body  that  would  manage 
*11  these  institution,  take  first  the  central  almshouse 
or  place  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — I would  have  the 
bounty  Council. 

a comm^tee  of  the  County  Conncil? — Let 
o County  Council  appoint  a committee  if  they  like. 
®y  are  the  elected  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
have  put  all  the  power  into  their  hands,  I 
ar+  ■ fake  it  from  them,  but  let  them  either 

that  way  UaUy  °r  appoint  a and  work  it 

20505.  You  see  that  is  what  you  call  yourself  a retro- 
moyement,  but  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  im- 
ement  ? I am  sure  of  it.  I am  as  convinced  as  of 


my  own  existence.  Then  with  regard  to  lunatics — if 
I am  sending  on  a lunatic,  as  unfortunately  I often 
have  to  do,  the  doctor  that  is  called  in  for  the  certifi- 
cate must  be  the  doctor  of  the  dispensary  district,  in 
which  we  now  are  ; I say  that  that  is  wrong.  In  Swin- 
ford  we  frequently  had  our  five  doctors  there,  and  every 
doctor  used  to  follow  his  own  case  until  I broke  that 
up.  What  I say  is  that  it  should  he  the  doctor  who 
was  the  medical  officer  of  the  district  in  which  the 
lunatic  resided,  because  he  knows  more  of  the  case  and 
the  antecedents  of  the  family  than  the  man  who  per- 
haps never  saw  the  lunatic  before.  As  to  the  tramps,  I 
think  we  went  into  that. 

20506.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  seem  to  be  in  favour 
of  an  extension  of  out-door  relief  ? — Yes,  sir. 

20507.  You  spoke  about  having  a test.  What  test 
would  you  have.  You  said  strict  supervision  would  be 
necessary  ? — I would  have  the  test  that  the  people  were 
not  able  to  support  themselves,  that  they  were  aged  and 
infirm. 

20508.  On  whom  would  you  place  the  responsibility 
of  granting  relief — on  the  shoulders  of  the  relieving 
officer  or  of  the  Guardians  ? — On  the  shoulders  of  the 
relieving  officer  first,  as  recommending  it,  and  secondly, 
on  the  committee  ; whether  you  will  have  a dispensary 
committee  or  a local  committee,  as  I said,  and  amalga- 
mate the  electoral  divisions. 

20509.  You  would  not  do  away  with  Boards  of 
Guardians? — iNo ; but  then,  don’t  you  see,  let  the 
Guardians  be  the  body  ; but  the  Guardians  should  act 
as  they  are  now,  in  District  Councils;  let  them  act 
as  Guardians  of  that  district. 

20510.  You  still  intend  to  .retain  the  Guardians  to 
look  after  the  Poor  Law  business  of  their  own  parti- 
cular union  ? — Of  their  own  particular  district ; I 
would  have  it  all  one  union. 

20511.  Of  their  own  particular  present  unions? — No. 
Supposing,  as  the  Chairman  said,  that  each  dispensary 
district  forms  an  area  of  charge — for  instance,  now 
take  our  own,  Pilltown,  that  is  a dispensary  district, 
and  could  form  an  area,  and  let  the  Guardians  of  that 
with  the  relieving  officers  be  the  people  who  will  be 
responsible  for  it. 

20512.  You  think  there  would  be  no  other  check 
necessary  to  curb  the  spread  of  out-door  relief  than 
simply  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer  and  the  assent 
of  the  Guardians.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be 
something  more  needed,  provided  you  did  extend  out- 
door relief  on  the  scale  suggested  by  yourself  ? — No,  I 
don’t  see  that  there  would.  The  test  now  is  the  work- 
house. I think  that  is  an  inhuman  test. 

20513.  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  any 
alteration  in  the  law  as  regards  the  limitation  on  the- 
extent  of  land  they  hold  at  present.  You  know  it  is 
confined  by  the  quarter-acre  clause? — Certainly.  I 
would  not  be  for  giving  it  to  farmers  or  shopkeepers. 

20514.  Well,  you  would  extend  it  from  a quarter 
acre  ? — I would  not ; indeed  I think  that  is  enough.  I 
mean  that  the  poor  should  be  relieved,  but  I would  not 
say  that  the  lazy  or  the  idle  should  live  on  the  credulity 
of  the  ratepayers. 

20515.  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  small 
farmers  of  four  or  five  acres  are  often  in  as  great  need 
of  help  as  a labouring  man? — I don’t  think  when  a 
man  has  land  he  wants  out-door  relief. 

20516.  You  would  not  go  for  extending  the  limit? — 
I would  not. 

20517.  Chairman. — From  your  knowledge  of  the- 
West  of  Ireland,  would  you  do  it  there  at  all? — That 
is  quite  a difierent  thing.  There  are  people  there  who- 
would  be  well  off  if  they  were  kept  within  bounds,  but- 
the  people  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  liked.  I used  to- 
have  to  attend  Kiltimagh  Sessions.  I used  to  have- 
to  attend  that,  and  when  you  left  Swinford 
on  both-  sides  of  the  road  the  turf  is  cut 

down  as  bare  as  that,  and  nothing  but  the 

primeval  forest  there— the  roots,  and  trees,  and  white 
gravel.  I asked  the  man  who  was  driving  me  was  there 
ever  turf  there.  "Begor,  my  father  told  me  there  were 
4 ft.  of  turf  on  the  top  of  that  hill.”  They  were 
allowed  to  burn  it  until  there  is  nothing  there  now. 
The.  same  about  Charlestown.  I went  out  there  one 
time,  and  all  the  whole  place  was  dry.  That  day  fort- 
night I went  again  and  it  was  all  green  strips.  “ What 
are  these  ?”  “ These  are  the  trenches,”  said  the  driver  ; 

“ they  were  dug  up  and  put  on  the  ridge.”  That  day 
fortnight  I went  and  every  one  of  them  was  burning. 
That  went  on  for  generations -until  the  roads  are  4 ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  district. 

20518.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  small  village 
hospitals.  You  did  not  Ray  how  you  would  have  them 
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managed  ? — I said  in  my  suggestions  that  I would  have 
them  managed  under  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  with 
proper  supervision  and  a proper  nurse,  a regular 
trained  nurse,  to  attend  them. 

20519.  Would  that  be  under  a committee  of  man- 
agement ? — Yes,  and  ladies  could  be  eligible  to  be  on 
the  committee.  We  have  a lady  in  Canuck,  Miss 
Grubb,  and  another  we  had,  bliss  Curtis,  and  they  were 
the  two  most  energetic  people  on  the  Board. 

20520.  How  would  these  committees  be  formed?— 
The  District  Council.  _ , . . 

20521.  Then  every  man  in  the  District  Council  should 
be  a member  of  it,  and  if  they  liked  to  elect  one  or  two 
outsiders  to  form  a hospital  committee,  not  too  large ! 
—Not  too  large ; the  Local  Government  Board  could 
define  how  many. 

20522.  Would  you  have  those  small  hospitals  in  con- 
nection with  the  county  infirmary,  so  that  a large  por- 
tion could  be  drafted  off  to  the  county  infirmary?— 
Any  case  that  was  removable  I would  send  to  the  county 
infirmary. 

20523.  You  would  only  have  them  to  supply  local 
wants  and  cases  of  emergency,  but  for  larger  operations 
you  would  draft  them  to  the  larger  institution  ? — Yes. 

20524.  Therefore  they  would  be  an  adjunct  of  the 
county  infirmary? — 'Yes,  sir. 

20525.  With  regard  to  consumption,  have  you  any 
idea  about  the  treatment  of  consumption  ? — I have  not. 

20526.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
county  hospital  or  sanatorium  for  the  county,  or  two 
or  three  counties  ? — I would. 

20527.  It  is  a very  great  scourge  ; however,  you  have 
not  thought  anything  about  it.  With  regard  to  the 
fever  hospitals,  would  you  have  those  in  connection 
with  the  small  hospitals? — People  have  a horror  of 
going  into  a fever  hospital.  I would  have  an  area  or 
district,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  in  the  same 
county — suppose  now,  for  instance,  there  is  one  in  Car- 
rick,  I would  have  an  area  around  there  in  Tipperary, 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny.  The  same  way  in  Callan. 


I would  have  an  area  outside  Callan  Union.  In  that 
way  I would  have  two  or  three  areas,  to  pay  so  much 
a head  for  every  one  that  went  in. 

20528.  There  would  have  to  be  some  management  fot 
the  hospital? — I would  give  the  liberty  of  sending 

Eatients  to  the  fever  hospital ; perhaps  it  would  be 
stter  to  have  every  division  pay  only  according  to  its 
valuation  towards  the  support  of  the  hospital,  and  send 
patients  in.  It  would  be  rather  invidious  to  have  Tin- 
perary  pay  the  whole  expense  and  the  others  having 
power  io  send  in  patients  and  only  having  to  pay 
according  to  the  capitation  fee  for  those  sent  in.  I 
think  each  district  which  has  the  power  of  sending  in 
should  pay  some  part  of  the  establishment  charges. 

20529.  Chairman. — They  would  be  paying  for  the 
establishment  charges  to  the  hospitals  in  their  own 
county  ? — Yes. 

20530.  Would  it  not  be  as  broad  as  it  is  long  all 
round  ? — Well,  it  would,  but  then  don't  you  see  I would 
have  the  fever  hospital  separated  from  the  workhouse 
hospital.  They  would  not  have  the  taint  of  pauperism 
on  it. 

20531.  But  suppose  the  workhouse  to  be  closed  lv 
that  time.  By  this  supposition  you  have  no  work- 
house  in  being.  Ill  Carrick  you  would  simply  have 
the  district  or  little  hospital  for  acute  cases,  and  a 
place  for  fever  ? — Certainly  the  aged  people  would  be 
sent  on. 

20532.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  did  not  think  of  any 
system  whereby  all  the  fever  hospitals  would  be  con- 
nected to  some  extent — where  a fever  nurse  could  go 
from  one  to  another,  and  the  small  district  hospitals 
could  be  connected  with  the  county  infirmary,  so  that 
a larger  staff  of  nurses  would  be  available  all  over  the 
county  ? — There  certainly  might  be  such  a system. 

20533.  Instead  of  having  at  Dungarvan  and  Lis- 
more  fever  nurses,  at  very  large  expense,  often  for 
one  single  ease,  if  you  had  them  at  the  county  in- 
firmary they  would  be  doing  useful  work  and  could  be 
drafted  there  when  wanted  ? — Yes. 


Captain  W.  C.  Coghlan,  s.'s.,  examined. 


Captain  W.  C.  I have  been  deputed  by  the  County  Council  to  give 
Coghlan,  ovidcnce  here. 

20534.  Chairman. — These  queries  were  sent  to  the 
County  Council,  and  they  have  answered  them  in  a 
general  way,  I think,  by  saying  that  you  would  explain 
more  clearly  your  own  views  for  them  on  the  subject. 
What  was  tlie  view  of  the  County  Council  about  the 
number  of  workhouses  in  the  Co.  Waterford? — I am, 
unfortunately,  in  a position,  though  deputed  by  the 
County  Council,  I am  unfortunately  in  a position  to 
actually  not  know  what  the  opinions  of  the  County 
'Council  are  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  find  out,  by  communications  with  one 
gentleman  in  the  Council,  a very  influential  person. 
The  answer  was  very  much  that  he  approved  of  the 
replies  of  mine  pretty  fully.  That  gentleman  is  here 
present.  He  was  chairman  of  the  County  Council  for 
a number  of  years,  and  I think  if  he  gives  evidence  he 
will  be  able  to  give  the  opinion  of  the  Council  actually 
better  than  I can.  Those  are  the  answers  that  I formu- 
lated. 

20535.  You  think  that  Kilir\anthomas  certainly  might 
be  closed  ? — I certainly  think  that  Kilmactliomas  might 
be  closed. 

20536.  You  did  not  think  any  other  in  the  county  1 — 
There  is  Dungarvan  and  Waterford;  you  cannot  close 
either  one  or  the  other  of  those.  Then  there  is  Lis- 
more  ; that  is  in  a district  some  distance  from  Dungar- 
van. I think  you  cannot  interfere  with  those  three 
unions  in  the  County  Waterford.  The  Kilmacthomas 
is  an  intermediary  union  which  might,  according  to 
my  experience, 

20537.  Be  closed  altogether? — No.  I make  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  that  matter.  I would  like  to  read 
them.  I have  the  extract  from  the  terms  of  reference. 

20538.  Kilmacthomas,  you  think,  might  be  attached 
to  Dungarvan  and  Waterford? — Yes. 

20539.  Would  you  leave  any  accommodation  there 
for  the  sick  ? — You  must  do  something  of  the  kind. 

20540.  You  would  leave  some  accommodation  for  the 
acute  sick? — I think  I touch  on  that  question  further 
down.  I would  dissolve  Kilmacthomas  Union  and  con- 
vert it  to  the  purposes  above,  that  is  a technical  school 
and  experimental  plot,  which  is  available  there — some 
thirty  or  forty  acres — and  I should  turn  it  to  that  pur- 
pose. 


20541.  The  village  of  Kilmacthomas  is  about  four- 
teen English  miles  from  Waterford? — From  Dungar- 
van provision  should  he  made  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
sick  poor.  This  might  be  considered  an  obstacle  to  the 
amalgamation,  but  it  may  be  easily  got  over  by  the 
railway  or  an  auxiliary  hospital,  located  in  one  of  the 
present  buildings,  quite  separate. 

20542.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  better 
course,  to  leave  a little  hospital  or  not? — Undoubtedly 
I think  for  the  advantage  of  the  sick  poor,  I look  upon 
the  regulations,  laws,  and  everything  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law  Unions 

20543.  As  an  outsider? — The  Medical. Charities  part 
of  the  Poor  Law  is  I think  the  only  thing  worth  two- 
pence in  the  whole  affair. 

20544.  You  would  approve  of  that?— Yes. 

20545.  Therefore  you  would  be  in  favour  of  village 
hospitals  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  Kilmacthomas,  I would ; and 
of  course  the  medical  officers  that  are  at  present  could 
continue  with  regard  to  the  looking  after  the  transfer 
by  railway  or  other  conveyance,  if  necessary,  of  patients 
that  might  be  transferred  to  Waterford  or  Dungarvan; 
but  in  case  of  sickness,  and  so  on, 'yon  would  have  some 
receptacle  in  the  shape  of  an  auxiliary  hospital  at 
Kilmacthomas.  That  is  my  idea  with  regard  to  that, 
but  I am  afraid  you  could  not  carry  out  my  idea  witn 
regard  to  the  technical  schools. 

20546.  We  could  only  of  course  put  forward  your 
views  ? — Further  down  I also  state — I would  like  to  rea 
my  observations — Kilmacthomas  should  be  attached  to 
Dungarvan  and  Waterford,  and  attach  land  availao 
for  experimental  plots. 

' ' perimental 


20547.  They  are  suitable  you  think  for  experimental 
clots  ?_' Yes,  and  the  land  is  beautiful  land ; ana  a 


plots  ?— Yes,  and  the  land  is  beautiful  tana , a 
technical  school  of  instruction  would  be  a relief  to 


20548.  Very  big  for  a school,  is  it  not?— Oh,  not 
all.  By  reading  this  through  you  will  see.  that  i 8 
gest  an  auxiliary  hospital  separated  from  *«* 
department.  I also  suggest  that  children  from  JJnng 
van  and  Waterford  be  transferred  to  Kilmacthomas. 
The  transfer  of  children  from  above  two  unions 
be  accomplished,  and  the  pauper  youth  brougnt  P 
some  useful  purpose  attached  to  the-  technical  - > 

and  free  from  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  nous*. 
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20549-  Would  you  prefer  that  to  boarding  out?— I 
would  undoubtedly,  because  they  would  be  under  proper 
tuition.  I would  work  them  at  the  thirty-acre  experi- 
mental' and  I would  teach  them  trades  also,  because 
that  is  the  important  matter  for  youth,  and  that  is  to 
be  taught  some  trade  or  other  that  will  teach  them  how 
to  gain  a living  in  after  life. 

20550.  Do  you  not  think  the  most  useful  trade  for 
the  community  and  for  the  people  themselves  would  be 
that  of  an  agricultural  labourer  ? — Undoubtedly  I do  ; 
and  they  are  very  much  required  at  present,  and  the 
future  will  be  the  same. 

20551-  Why  would  you  go  further  and  teach  them 
trades  which  are  already  perhaps  over-tnanned  in  some 
places  ? — I don’t  think  so.  In  the  country,  as  far  as  my 
local  experience  goes,  you  cannot-  get  a single  trades- 
man of  any  description  except  a smith,  because  I sup- 
pose that  pays  best ; they  all  go  into  town  with  trades. 

20552.  Would  they  not  continue  to  go  into  the  town 
if  you  train  them  in  the  country  ? — Some  might  locate 
themselves. 

20553.  This  technical  instruction  is  rather  teaching 
country  boys  to  be  handy  about  tools  ? — A good  deal. 

20554.  So  that  largely  of  necessity  these  boys  them- 
selves would  be  taught  the  use  of  tools ; would  not  the 
necessity  for  tradesmen  disappear  somewhat  ? — I don’t 
believe  it  is  the  case.  In  my  early  days  there  were 
tradesmen,  and  all  the  children,  even  in  the  country, 
were  bound  for  seven  years  to  take  up  a trade,  but  I 
don’t  know  of  a single  instance  of  a young  lad  being 
bound  to  a trade  in  the  country  at  present. 

20555.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  long  ago  all  the 
country  boys  got  a trade  ? — I don’t  say  that,  but  then 
there  were  sufficient  that  took  different  trades. 

20556.  They  had  sufficient  employment  ? — There  were 
sufficient  taking  the  different  trades  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  locality,  but  now  my  experience  is  that  the  wants 
of  the  locality  are  totally  neglected. 

20557.  Owing  perhaps  to  the  development  of  trade  ? — 
Owing  to  emigration  and  better  wages  in  the  towns. 

20558.  And  to  joinery  at  large  concerns  which  supply 
all  tlie  articles  that  are  wanted  at  a low  cost? — How- 
ever, that  is  a question  to  solve  in  this  country,  I am 
afraid. 

20559.  But  at  all  events  you  would  rather  keep  these 
boys  in  an  institution  than  board  them  out  and  m,ake 
agricultural  labourers  of  them  ? — I would. 

20560.  Have  you  had  any  experience  at  all  of  the 
boarding-out  system  anywhere? — I have,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it,  as  a Guardian  for  a number  of  years  in 
Waterford  Union. 

20561.  How  have  your  boys  done  that  are  boarded 
out  ?— The  boys  and  girls  are  sent  out  at  fourteen. 

20562.  You  would  not  call  that  boarding  out.  The 
boarded-out  are  those  that  are  sent  out  to  nurse  at  an 
early  age  ? — I look  on  that. 

20563.  How  have  they  done  with  you  ; what  are  your 
reports  ?— Well,  they  are  sent  out  to  nurse  at  the  Water- 
ford Union,  and  they  are  looked  after  to  a certain 
extent.  A committee"  of  ladies  has  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  houses  where  the  children  are. 

20564.  What-  are  their  reports? — And  a very  neces- 
thing  too.  It-  was  originally  under  the  relieving 
officer’s  discretion  to  visit  and  send  in  monthly  reports 
as  to  the  state  of  the  boarded-out  children ; then  was 
added  to  that  the  ladies’  committee,  which  was  looked 
on  at  the  time  with  a little  suspicion,  that  they  were  in 
the  way ; but  I thought  it  a very  necessary  thing,  be- 
cause I know  how  relieving  officers  do  their  work  pretty 
well,  and  that  every  one  in  existence,  in  my  opinion, 
no  matter  who  they  are,  even  myself,  wants  a little 
one1®  a^€r’  st>  * approved  decidedly  of  tire  committee. 
20565.  How  have  the  children  got  on  that  were 
boarded  out  with  yon.  What  are  the  latest  reports. 
Are  they  satisfactory? — Sometimes  they  are,  and  some- 
times not. 

20566.  On  the  whole,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the 
lathes’  committee.  Are  they  in  favour  of  boarding-out  ? 
cannot  answer  for  the  ladies. 

20567.  Can  you  tell  us  the  nature  of  their  reports  to 
your  Board? — Well,  the  clerk  of  our  union  is  here  and 
onsR  a^e  to  give  the  information. 

. “?S68.  Is  your  impsession  that  the  ladies’  committee 
js  favourable  to  the  boarding-out  of  children  ? — I don’t 
think  they  have  anything  to  do  as  to  whether  they  are 
ou*  or  n°t  > tt  is  the  Guardians. 

20569.  But  are  they  in  favour  of  the  system  ?— I am 
afraid  I could  not  answer  that. 

20570.  Is  your  own  opinion  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able to  putting  out  young  children? — It  is  so  far  un- 


favourable that  they  are  cast  away;  they  are  sent  into  june2i  190* 
the  country  and  used.  JLi. 

20571.  The  same  way  as  any  little  child  would  be  Captain  W.  C. 
used  in  the  house  ? — Exactly,  and  not  taught  a single  Coghlau. 
thing. 

20572.  What  would  you  say  they  are  not  taught  ? — 

They  are  taught  how  to  drive  cattle,  of  course. 

20573.  And  to  weed? — Certainly  not  that,  because 
the  people  with  whom  they  are  boarded  out  have  not 
got  a goat. 

20574.  You  think  not? — That  I am  certain  of ; they 
are  not  farmers ; they  are  labourers  or  old  women  that 
want  somebody  to  nurse  them  and  help  them. 

20575.  You  mean  they  are  put  out  with  these  people 
as  a means  of  increasing  their  stipend  ? — That  is  why 
these  people  take  them. 

20576.  I understand  thoroughly  your  not  having  an 
unmixed  approval  of  such  a system  ? — I certainly  don’t 
approve  of  it.  I would  approve  of  my  system,  that  is 
a technical  school  to  teach  some  useful  object,  that  they 
would  afterwards  derive  benefit  from. 

20577.  Have  }'ou  any  experience  of  children  that  are 
brought  up  at  a central  institution? — That  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  Union  of  Waterford? 

20578.  Any  institution,  orphanage,  or  school  of  any 
sort? — I have  a good  deal  of  experience  of  children  that 
have  been  sent  out  into  the  country  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen from  the  Union  of  Waterford,  and  I Save  taken 
an  interest  in  some  six  or  seven  of  them. 

20579.  Very  good,  tell  us  about  those? — My  impres- 
sion is  they  all  turned  out  badly ; every'  one  of  them 
that  I have  known  in  the  country  turned  out  badly — 
that  is,  so  far  badly,  that  they  were  no  use  in  the 
country.  They  would  not  get  up  in  the  mornings, 
they  would  not  do  what  they  were  told,  or  they  had 
no  idea  of  obedience. 

20580.  Had  they  any  intelligence? — Smart  enough. 

I expect  they  could  not  know  muoh  at  fourteen,  and 
particularly  being  brought  up  in  the  precincts  of  a 
workhouse.  But  my  idea  was — bring  them  up  where 
these  technical  schools  will  keep  them  at  work,  when 
they  are  able  to  work,  and  teach  them  how  to  work. 

20581.  Have  you  ever  been  through  any  institu- 
tion where  technical  instruction  was  given  to  the 
resident  pupils? — I cannot  say  I have,  because  it- 
is  of  late  introduction  into  the  country,  and  I regret 
much  that  I have  not, 

20582.  Because  I am  afraid  you  would  find  the  chil- 
dren that  came  from  such  institutions  that  similar 
complaints  are  made  about  them  very  often — that  they 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory? — -Then  I would  saddle - 
the  right  horse,  and  condemn  the  institution  that  had 
charge  of  them. 

20583.  Do  you  not  think  that  instruction  in  family 
life  is  the  better  education  for  a little  child  than  in  a 
barrack  institution,  where  children  are  all  drilled,  and 
kept  together  and ‘taught  together? — I am  afraid  the 
best  of  teaching  is  discipline. 

20584.  Don’t  you  think  they  would  have  more  of  a 
friendly,  good  discipline  at  home  than  in  an  institu- 
tion?— Yes,  if  the  person  that  had  them  under  charge 
was  capable  of  instructing  them. 

20585.  I agree  with  you  thoroughly  if  you  selected 
a proper  home? — That  is,  the  infant  child. 

20586.  Take  the  child  as  soon  as  it  can  use  its  teeth 
or  a couple  of  years  or  three  years  old,  _ it  is  at  an 
attractive  age,  it  "gets  adopted  into  the  family? — I look 
on  that  as  a sentiment.  , 

20587.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a real  sentiment  ? — The 
sentiment  may  exist 

20588.  If  there  was  a little  child  quartered  on  you 
would  you  not  feel  a bit  tender  towards  it? — There  is 
no  doubt  of  that ; if  an  old  woman  had  charge  of  that  ‘ 
child  she  might  get  fond  of  it. 

20589.  Or  even  a young  woman? — My  experience  is 
that  it  is  the  old  women,  who  get  hold  of  them  to 
nurse  them.  No.  2,  lunatics,  epileptics,  or  idiots 
should  be  removed  from  the  workhouse.  There  is  one 
objection,  of  course,  the  ratepayers  might  have  to  that, 
and  that  is,  it  would  cost  them  more  in.  a lunatic 
asvlnm  than  it  would  in  the  union. 

20590.  Are  vou  sure  of  that?— I am  very  nearly 
certain  of  that ; about  2s.  8 d.  or  2s.  9 d.  it  costs  in  the 

U1 20591.  That  is  only  for  their  food.  ‘What  is  it  in 
the  lunatic  asylum  ?— I think  4s.  6 d.  ; that  is  the 
return  of  the  cost  of  each  patient. 

20592.  In  the  lunatic  asylum  cost  of  maintenance 
they  take  everything  into  consideration — salaries,  re- 
payment of  loans,  in  some  cases— and  they  divide  all 
that  annual  expenditure  by  the  number  of  people  ?•— 
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Juneii  1901.  However,  I should  mot  look  on  that  as  an  obstacle  at 
all ; for  I think  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics  should 
.be  properly  looked  after ; and  I consider  the  unions 
are  not  the  places  suitable  for  such  cases-  They 
should  be  removed  from  the  workhouse  to  the  county 
asylum,  and  not  to  vacated  unions.  That  is,  for 
instance.  I call  Kilmacthomas  a vacated  union,  which 
could  be  more  efficiently  used,  as  detailed  above.  The 
above  observations  dispose  of  No.  3.  No.  4,  if  the 
idiots  and  children  were  removed,  as  suggested  above, 
lots  of  room  in  the  two  unions  could  be  found  for 
hospital  purposes.  There  are  forty-five  or  fifty  male 
idiots  in  Waterford,  there  are  sixty  to  seventy  female 
idiots  there ; if  they  were  removed,  as  I suggested,  to 
the  lunatic  asylum,  then  all  the  room  they  have  could 
be  used  then  to  supply  hospital  room.  No.  5,  by 
amalgamation,  the  staff,  which  is  the  expensive  part 
of  the  present  arrangement,  could  be  reduced  without 
inpairing  the  efficiency  of  the  administration — making 
the  staff  of  Waterford  and  Dungarvan  Unions  perform 
the  duties  consequent  on  amalgamation.  Then  you 
would  get  rid  of  the  staff  of  Kilmacthomas  altogether, 
and  the  expenses  in  connection  with  that. 

20593.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  won’t  get  rid  of 
them.  Won’t  you  still  have  a staff  at  Kilmacthomas? 
— You  will  have  only  the  medical  staff. 

20594.  What  about  the  staff  looking  after  the  chil- 
dren ; you  will  have  that ; you  will  he  going  deeper  into 
debt  by  your  process  ?— I don’t  think  so  ; because  you 
have  no  clerk,  no  master. 

20595.  Chairman.— Well,  you  will  want  a clerk,  m 
any  case  ? — It  may  be  so. 

20596.  I am  afraid,  as  far  as  economy  is  concerned, 
there  would  not  be  much  to  be  got  in  that  direction  ?-■ 
If  you  could  conduct  the  business  successfully  and 
properly  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  and  for  the  care 
of  the  orphan  children  I,  personally,  would  not  object 
to  the  expense  as  far  as  that  part  is  concerned. 

20597.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— But  we,  personally,  have 
to  look  after  that  point,  that  is  onr  job? — That  is  the 
question — the  reduction  of  the  rates.  Now,  then, 
comes  the  last  of  the  queries.  I would  dissolve  Kil- 
macthomas  Union,  and  convert  it  to  the  purposes 
above.  The  village  of  Kilmacthomas  is  fourteen 
English  miles  from  Waterford  and  eleven  from  Dun- 
garvan. Provision  should  be  made  for  the.  conveyance 
of  the  sick  poor.  This  might  be  considered  an  obstacle 
to  amalgamation  which  might  be  easily  _ got  over  by 
railway  or  an  auxiliary  hospital  located  in  one  of  the 
present  buildings,  quite  separate  from  the  sick  and 
destitute.  I don’t  approve  of  auxiliary  lunatic 


— Because  that  would  increase  the  staff. 

20599.  You  would  have  a fresh  institution  and  a 
fresh  staff? — Yes.  . ( , 

20600.  Mr.  Murnagitan.— Won’t  you  need  a fresh 
asylum  and  a fresh  addition  to  the  asylum  ?— Now  for 
instance,  they  are  spending  on  the  Waterfojd  Asylum 
at  present  £40,000  for  the  purpose,  of  building 
additional  accommodation  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
quantity  of  lunatics  that  come  there. 

20601.  Ohaibman.—  Do  you  know  !ot  how  many  in- 
mates there  is  accommodation  ? — I cannot  exactly  say ; 
I only  know  we  have  to  pay  something  like  £40,000  for 
the  purpose  of  building  further  accommodation  there. 

20602.  If  that  is  being  built  you  would  have 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  idiots  of  both  Dun- 
garvan and  Waterford  Unions  transferred  to  Water- 
ford Union?  . , 

206021a.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Yes,  you  have  120  m the 
-workhouses  of  the  county?— A question  of  detail  which 
may  not  be  worked  out.  5.  Unless  distance  would 
intervene,  I see  no  necessity  or  undue  hardship.  Cer- 
-iaiiily,  if  the  able-bodied  were  made  to  work,  the  sick 


poor  and  other  classes  would  not  suffer.  A proD, 
distribution  of  duties  is  essential.  What'  is^  iri 
essential  is  an  official  to  see  that  the  respective  duhe* 
are  performed.  That  is  one  tiling  that,  as  far  as  mS 
experience  goes,  there  is  no  autlnority  in  the  differed 
unions  in  Ireland  on  the  actual  requisite  in  deserving 
cases.  Making  tramps  work  in  earning  their  lodgin  g 
is  a difficult  question  to  solve.  Now,  these  are  obser- 
vations of  my  own  that  I have  written  since  I furnished" 
you  with  that.  I would  further  observe  that  I am 
of  opinion  that  under  the  present  Poor  Law  union 
arrangements  there  is  no  responsible  authority  except 
the  master,  and  he  can  throw  all  responsible  action 
upon  the  board.  Were  a man  paid  sufficiently  well 
and  given  security  for  his  action  and  duties,  then  yon 
would  have  the  work  done  with  economy  and  correct- 
ness. Ho  is  appointed,  ,and  has  certain  powers;  he  is 
answerable  to  the  Board  of  Guardians ; the  Board  of 
Guardians  inquire  into  any  irregularity,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be,  which  may  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  hoard  that  the  master  has  fallen  into. 
I know  the  working  of  Boards  of  Guardians  for  years, 
and  I know  there  is  no  authority  whatsoever  exercised 
except  very  trifling.  However,  I don’t  want  to  put  my 
foot  into  it  too  much  in  expressing  an  opinion. 

20603.  Do  yo-u  mean  to  say  the  Guardians  don’t 
insist  on  the  master  doing  his  duty? — I could  give  you 
cases  in  point  where  I was  on  committees  myself — it 
was  a case  of  deficiency,  it  is  many  years  ago,  how- 
ever— it  was  a case  of  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
master  in  supplies,  and  there  were  three  of  a com- 
mittee appointed  to  go  in  and  inquire  into  this 
deficiency.  I was  one  member  of  committee.  I can- 
not Hunk  of  the  other  two  gentlemen’s  names,  hut,  how- 
ever, we  came  into  the  hoard  with  our  report  that  the 
master  should  pay  for  this  deficiency.  It  was  brought 
before  the  hoard,  and  the  master  gob  scot  free.  For 
years  I did  not  attend  the  union  after  that.  I only 
give  that  instance,  because  it  came  under  my  personal 
knowledge  of  how  duties  are  done.  That  was  a par- 
ticular case.  I have  knowledge  of  cases  where  charges 
were  brought  against  a master;  the  Guardians  went 
into  it  exhaustively ; they  brought  down  a Local 
Government  Inspector,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
master  was  dismissed.  Doctors  differ.  We  have  had 
many  instances  of  whei-e  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
been  suppressed.  To  fully  give  evidence  regarding 
Poor  Law  reform  I would  have  to  spend  too  much  time 
to  inquire  into  the  economic  questions  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  different  institutions  under  Poor 
I.aw  management  in  Ireland,  so,  consequently,  can- 
not, as  I would  wish,  convey  evidence  and  impressions 
with  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  correct  many  abuses 
that  I believe  to  exist.  Now,  where  I seethe  want  of 
authority,  which  I say  tliere  is  in  the  unions  of 
Ireland,  is  that  the  authority  vested  in  the  master  is 
transferred  from  him  to  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
which  is  the  actual  authority.  I have  known  in- 
stances. and  I have  given  one. 

20604.  OitAniMAN.— Have  you  any  definite  sugges- 
tions to  make? — ‘That  I was  just  coming  to.  This 
would  get  rid  of  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians  : Appoint 
three  men  to  the  unions,  and  give  each  of  them  £300 
a year.  I am  democratic,  enough  to  say  that  those 
appointments  should  he  in  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers 
of  that  union  ; and,  uniess  we  are  an  effete  people 
altogether,  three  men  could  be  got  from,  say,  the 
Waterford  Union,  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Waterford  Union,  and  let  those  three  men  be  appointed 
by  a vote  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  Union  of  Waterford. 
It  is  all  a question  of  efficiency,  and  you  would  get 
efficiency  in  the  Waterford  Union  with  three  men  so 
elected,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  Locu 
Government  Board,  which  was  the  usual  manner  in 
which  that  was  carried  out.  I think,  gentlemen, 
have  given  yon  my  ideas  on  the  subject. 


20605.  OnmmAK.-We  would  ho  dad 
you  the  views  of  the  Toughs!  Boerd  of  Buetdiaus. 
Sou  come  from  the  County  Weterfori  rural  distinct 
part  of  the  union? — Yes,  sir. 

20606.  What  are  the  view!  of  your  district?  There 
was  a special  meeting  of  the  Guardians 
20607  Are  von  speaking  for  the  Guardians  or  your 
own  Council  ?-Both 'together.  There  was  a special 
meeting  of  the  Guardians  and  the  Rural  Distent 
Councillors  together. 


Mr.  Maurice  Doyle  examined. 

20608.  You  had  not  a separate  meeting  of  your  own 
District  Council?— No,  it  was  one  meeting. 

20609.  What  was  their  view? — That  amalgamation 
was  necessary.  _ . , 

20610.  Did  they  think  their  own  union  ought  to 
troken  upi — Yes,  abolished.  There..* 
uuion  in  the  County  Cork  and  portion  in 
Waterford.  The  portion  in  the  County  CoA AouUjo 
to  Midleton.  and  the  portion  in  the  County  V\  aten 
to  Dungarvan. 
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20611.  How  far  would  you  be  from  Dungarv,an  ? — 
There  are  eight  electoral  divisions. 

■*  20612  How  far  is  Ardmore  from  Dungarvan?— 
Tou"hai  is  altogether  eighteen  miles ; Ardmore  would 

^^l^Youghal  would  go  to  Midleton,  and  there  is 
railway  communication  between  Youghal  and  Midle- 
l0n  ?— Splendid. 

20614  Ardmore  would  be  one  of  the  most  distant 
nnints  from  Dungarvan ; bow  far  is  that ’—Fourteen 
miles  and  a half.  There  is  one  district  of  the  County 
Waterford  at  the  Cork  side  of  the  river— that  is, 
Templemichael,  above  the  bridge— that  is  a long  dis- 
tance from  Dungarvan;  that  would  be  over  twenty 

m 20615.  What  county  is  that  in?— County  Waterford, 
at  the  other  side  of  the  Blackwater. 

20616.  And  how  far  is  it  from  Tallow? — Eight  or 
ten  miles.  ...  T . „ ...  , 

20617.  Twelve  miles  from  Lismore?— les,  or  iour- 

**  20618.  What  ought  to  be  done  with  that  district? — 
Tt  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  Lismore.  The 
Guardians  at  their  meeting  did  not  decide  that  point. 

20619.  What  is  your  personal  opinion? — Really,  my 
own  personal  opinion  is  that  if  Lismore  were  allowed 
to  stand,  it  ought  to  go  back  to  Lismore  or  Midleton. 

20620.  How  far  would  it  be  from  Midleton  ?— The 
train  facilities  to  Midleton  are  very  good  from  Youghal. 

20621.  It  has  a steamboat  service  to  Youghal?— 
Yes,  but  it  would  not  serve ; the  boat  is  not  very 

re§0622.  How  far  is  it  from  Youghal  ? — Three  ot  four 

m 20623.  How  far  is  it  by  road  from  Midleton?— It  is 
just  in  a line  with  Lismore  from  Youghal. 

20624.  How  far  is  it  by  road  from  Midleton? — Six- 
teen or  eighteen  miles.  , . . . 

20625.  You  would  have  to  consider  that  about  the 
removal  of  the  sick ; some  acutely  sick  people  could 
not  be  removed  by  railway?— To  be  sure. 

20626.  What  county  is  it  in?— County  Waterford, 
at  the  other  side  of  the  river.  . 

20627.  Then,  it  would  either  go  to  Lismore  or  Dun- 
varvan  ? — Yes ; but  Lismore  would  be  the  nearest 
place ; that  is  my  own  personal  opinion.  It  would  be 
a long  distance,  eighteen  miles  from  Youghal  to  Dun- 
garvan, and  that,  is  four  miles  further  on,  and  you 
should  come  to  the  bridge  to  cross  to  Dungarvan. 

20628.  Was  there  a division  at  your  Board  of  Guar- 
dians or  was  it  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
Youghal  Union  ought  to  be  broken  up  ? — That  was  the 
unanimous  expression  of  opinion,  owing  to  the  union 
being  divided  by  the  river  into  two  counties ; and  n 
would  be  a very  feasible  thing  to  have  the  portion  m 
the  County  Waterford  attached  to  Dungarvan;  and, 
then,  considering  the  good  facilities  to  Midleton  from 
the  Cork  side,  to  attach  it  to  Midleton.  We  have  a 
very  suitable  hospital  or  sanatorium  for  consumptives 
or  a convalescent  home. 

20629.  Are  the  lunatic  buildings  large  enough  for 
the  requirements?— I am  afraid,  hardly.  It  is  full  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  very  nearly  400  or  ouu 
there  at  the  present  time,  all  of  the  imbecile  class- 
weak-minded.  Youghal  Union  would  make  a beauti- 
ful hospital  from  its  situation.  It  overlooks  the 
Blackwater,  and  is  away  from  the  town  completely 
on  an  eminence. 

20630.  Have  you  a.  new  fever  hospital  there,  or  is  tne 
old  one  still  standing  sentinel  over  the  graveyard  <— 
It  is  in  the  same  spot,  in  a very  bad  wav. 

20631.  Did  you  consider  generally  the  question  ol 
what  might  be  done  with  the  other  unions  in  the 
county? — Entirely  our  own  union;  however,  ilnmac- 
thomas  was  spoken  of.  . „ 

20632.  You  think  it  might  follow  your  example  I— 
Quite  so ; that  it  should  be  abolished  as  well. 

20633.  That  is  a matter  you  did  not  pass  any  resolu- 
tion about?— Not  exactly.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  Kilmacthomas  should 
be  abolished  owing  to  its  proximity  to  .Dungarvan  and 
Waterford.  Those  were  the  only  two  unions  spoken  ol. 

20634.  Were  there  any  other  questions  discussed 
that  you  would  like  to  call  attention  to.  You  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  casuals  or  tramps  ?— Xes,  the 
question  was  gone  into.  The  abolition  of  the  Yougha 
Workhouse  would  he  a means  of  diverting  the  tramp 
nuisance  from  that  part  of  the  county,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  break  up  the  line  from  Waterford  to  Cork. 

_ 20635.  Take  a link  out  of  the  chain?— Quite  so;  it 
is  a clear  day’s  walk  from  here  to  Kilmacthomas,  one 


to  Dungarvan,  one  to  Youghal,  and  so  on  to  Midleton  /a»e2 1,1901 
and  Cork,  and  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  Youghal  ’ — 
Workhouse  would  be  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  Mr.  Maurice 
them  to  get  a rest  at  night.  Doyle. 

20636.  Would  you  be  afraid  of  their  looking  for 
accommodation  in  the  out-houses  and  behind  hay- 
ricks?— Really,  I suppose  they  would  be  forced  there. 

20637.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  allowing  people 
with  no  business  to  tramp  about  the  country,  getting 
their  support  from  other  people  ? — Certainly  not. 

20638.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  unfair  inter- 
ference with  theig  liberty,  if  they  would  not  work  and 
earn  their  living,  to  lock  them  up  in  a place,  and 
make  them  work  for  their  support? — I suggest  that 
the  tramps,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  when  they  go 
to  the  workhouse,  apply  to  the  police  barracks. 

20639.  Supposing  the  Youghal  Workhouse  was 
closed,  what  would  you  do  in  Youghal  if  tramps  came 
there? — I don’t  know  what  you  would  do  with  them 
then. 

20640.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  it  illegal 
for  people  to  go ’about  the  country  like  that? — I cer- 
tainly would. 

20641.  And  give  magistrates  power  to  put  them  into 
a workhouse  or  labour  colony  ? — I would  be  in  favour 
of  that,  for  really  it  is  not  safe  to  let  them  go  about 
the  country ; they  will  break  into  houses,  as  you  say, 
and  may  do  some  injury. 

20642.  I have  no  knowledge  of  that  exactly,  still  I 
am  aware  they  are  not  favourites  on  their  way  round  ? 

— I would  like  to  see  them  work. 

20643.  It  might  be  a chance  of  getting  them  into 
working  habits,  so  that  they  could  subsequently,  after 
a little  training  of  that  sort,  earn  their  own  living  out- 
side?— Certainly.  I,  furthermore,  say  it  would 

encourage  them  to  work  if  they  saw  you  were  in 
earnest  in  putting  a stop  to  the  nuisance.  I certainly 
would  be  in  favour  of  encouraging  them,  if  there  could 
be.  any  means  adopted  to  encourage  them. 

20644.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But,  in  the  first  instance, 
when  this  house  of  yours  would  he  done  away  with, 
what  would  you  do ; would  you  not  empower  the 
relieving  officer  to  give  that  man  an  order  for  a night’s 
lodging  and  breakfast,  and  only  in  repeated  cases 
would  you  apply  stringent  measures  ?— Yes  ; I would 
certainly  say  that  it  should  not  rest  with  the  relieving 
officer  to  give  a tramp  a night’s  lodging. 

20645.  He  might  be  a man  out  of  employment,  look- 
ing for  work,  would  you  put  that  man  at  once  under 
the  charge  of  the  police?— By  having  a system  of 
identification  established,  and  let  him  account  for  him- 
self. 

20646.  How  would  you  identify  a man  until  you 
first  saw  him,  if  this  was  the  first  house  he  came  to  ? — 

Let  him  identify  himself.  ... 

20647.  Chairman. — You  would  require  him  to  have 
a certificate  of  character? — It  would  rest  with  himself 
to  prove  that  he  was  not 

20648.  A nameless  vagrant? — Yes. 

20649.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — But  would  you  not,  m the 
first  instance,  when  a man  applied  for  assistance,  give 
some  one  authority  to  give  him  assistance  until  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a tramp ; don’t  yon  think  he 
should  get  assistance — a night’s  lodging  and  break- 
fast?— Bv  all  means. 

20650.  And  it  would  be  only  after  he  had  been  found 
out  to  be  a tramp  ?— Yes ; we  must  admit  he  is  a 
human  being. 

2065L  Chairman. — How  are  you  ever  to  put  a stop 
to  them  if  you  let  them  come  as  often  as  three  times. 

A man  may  come  three  times  in  eighteen  months 
under  a different  name,  or  his  face  is  not  remembered  ? 

— I would  certainly  provide  some  work  for  him  to  do 
in  a house  of  correction,  if  there  was  some  system 
established.  , , . 

20552.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  to 
oblige  a man  who  was  going  to  go  about  to  have  a 
certificate  from  the  place  he  came  from.  Supposing 
there  was  a Waterford  man  started  looking  for  work 
somewhere,  or  a Youghal  man  coming  to  look  for  work 
on  the  railwav  here,  do  you  think  it  would  be  any 
hardship  on  him  to  oblige  him  to  carry  a certificate 
stating—"  This  is  a labouring  man  who  is  bona  fide 
going  to  look  for  employment  at  Waterford.”  _ If  he 
had  no  such  evidence  to  produce,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  unreasonable  thing  to  assume  he  was  a tramp  ?— 

I don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary  at  all  to  have  a 


known  tramps. 

20654.  They  cannot  even  prosecute  them  as  vagrants 
now,  practically?— There  are  well-known  tramps  that 

4 U 
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visit  tlie  Youghal  Workhouse,  and  they  apply  to  the 
relieving  officer  for  a night’s  lodging ; he  gives  them 
a ticket  of  admission  to  the  workhouse,  and  they  get  it. 

20655,  Are  these  people  who  never  do  a days  work, 
as  far  as  yon  know  ? — They  are  that  class. 

20656.  Do  you  think  that  is  a good  class  to  allow  to 
go  at  large  in  the  country  ? — If  you  could  get  them  to 
work  it  would  be  better.  Certainly  they  don’t  care  to 
work.  They  go  to  the  farmers’  houses ; they  leave  the 
Waterford  Workhouse  this  morning,  and  go  through 
the  country,  and  will  go  to  the  farmers’  houses,  anil 
get,  perhaps,  a crust  of  bread  or  a copper,  and  they 
go  to  the  workhouse  at  Kilmacthomas  next  night. 
They  are  a class  of  men  that  don’t  care  to  work  at  all ; 
that  is  my  opinion.  If  they  could  be  trained  to  work. 
I think,  'in  the  first  instance,  that-  a tramp  coming 
into  Youghal  for  a night’s  lodging,  should  apply  to  the 
police  barrack,  and  on  the  certificate  or  requisition  of 
the  constable,  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  get  a ticket 
of  admission. 

20657.  Admission  where— we  are  supposing  there  is 
no  workhouse  in  Youghal? — Then,  of  course,  he  would 
not  go  to  Youghal  for  lodging. 

20658.  He  would,  if  he  would  be  there  destitute?— 
Where  would  he  get  a night’s  lodging? 

20659.  That  is  what  I am  asking  you?— I think  it 
would  make  him  work  to  get  the  price  of  a night’s 
lodging;  they  are  strong,  hearty  fellows,  but  they 
won’t  work. 

20660.  Mr.  Murnagitan. — Do  you  think  if  there  was 
a workhouse  established  for  these  fellows  for  a pro- 
vince where  nob  only  the  vagrant  class  could  go,  but 
where  men  who  wanted  employment,  but  could  not 
get  it,  might  go,  and  get  work  for  a certain  time?— 
I know  a great  many  of  them  would  not  go  there. 

20661.  But-,  still,  if  you  had  such  an  institution,  it 
would  take  out  of  their  mouths  the  statement  that 
they  oould  not  get  work? — Yes. 

20662.  Chairman-.— Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good 
speculation  to  rig  up  a large  institution,  with  officials, 
on  the  prospect  of  men,  like  tramps,  going  there  to 
stay? — They  would  not  stay  there. 

20663.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— But  they  could  be  sent 
there  ? — Yes.  . . . , , , 

20664.  Chairman.  — Do  you  think  it  would  bo  a good 
tiling  to  have  an.  institution  of  that  sort,  where  they 
could  be  sent? — I think  so. 

20665.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— And  where,  if  they  were 
not  sent,  they  could  go  there,  knowing  they  would  get 
employment?— That  would  be  it;  it  would  be,  perhaps, 
a help  to  get  them  to  work. 

20666.  And  some  little  payment  given  to  them  for 
the  work  they  do  there?— That  would  be  a very  good 
thing,  in  my  opinion. 

20667.  Chairman.— Some  of  these  people  have  wives 
and  children  going  about  with  them  ; would  you  be  in 


favour  of  allowing  them  to  drag  these  children  aronnri 
the  country,  as  they  do? — Not  the  younger  ones 

20668.  Or  the  older,  or  any  children  ?— 1 The  children 
able  to  run  about  with  them. 

20669.  Do  you  think  it  is  a desirable  way  to  have 
children  brought  up?— Younger  children  should  be 
taken  from  them,  and  the  Guardians  in  the  meantime 
act  in  loco  parentis. 

20670.  Would  you  let  the  old  birds  go  on  gaily  in 
the  meantime  without  their  incumbrances? — It  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  old  ones  with  them. 

20671.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  apply  the 
tramp  law  to  the  older  ones  when  you  took  the  children 
away  ? — Yes. 

20672.  Chairman. — I see,  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  different  workhouses  for  different  classes  of  inmates. 
That  is  the  answer  to  No.  3:  That  certain  classes  of 
paupers  ought  to  be  kept  in  separate  unions.  There- 
fore, you  would  approve  of  having  one  institution,  say, 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  of  a whole,  large  area  like  a 
county  ? — Yes. 

20673.  You  don’t  approve  of  the  boarding  out  of 
adult  workhouse  inmates,  you  don’t  think  that  would 
be  feasible? — I don’t  think  it  would. 

20674.  But  are  you  in  favour  of  the  boarding  out  or 
putting  out  at  nurse  of  young  children? — My  own  im- 
pression about  young  children  where  I saw  them  out 
I found  those  hoarded  out  to  he  better  citizens  than 
those  that  are  kept  in.  Not  far  away  from  my  place 
there  are  a few  of  those  children  out ; you  can  see  them 
at-  Mass  every  Sunday,  and  they  are  as  clean  as  any 
other  children  T see  there. 

20675.  Healthy-looking ? — Healthy-looking.  At  school 
it  is  identically  the  same  thing.  Where  they  are 
nursed  it  is  practically  a home  for  them,  provided  you 
get  a proper  place ; and  the  Guardians,  as  far  as  I 
know,  when  there  is  a child  to  be  sent  out  to  nurse, 
select  the  most  suitable  persons  ; perhaps  two  or  three 
may  come  forward  for  the  child. 

20676.  There  is  a good  demand  for  these  children 
with  yon  ?— Yes,  sir ; in  some  of  the  poorer  houses, 
where  there  is,  perhaps,  no  child  at  all,  the  couple, 
the  husband  and  wife,  like  to  have  a child  with  them, 
and  to  get  paid  for  it.  As  far  as  I know,  I find  these 
children  are  very  healthy  and  clean,  and  all  that,  and 
the  place  is  really  a home  for  them ; they  are  sent  to 
school ; and  with  regard  to  sending  them  after  cattle, 
I don’t  believe  that  at  all. 

20677.  Why  should  they  not  go  after  cattle?— Cer- 
tainly ; but  not  to  send  them,  drudging  about. 

20678.  Should  they  not  get  work,  and  plenty  of  it? 
—Quite  so ; it  develops  them  every  way,  and  gives 
them  an  idea  afterwards  to  be  hard  workers.  They 
draw  water  and  keep  the  houses  clean,  and  that  is 
certainly  a practical  technical  instruction  for  them. 


Mr.  Michael  Cunningham  examined. 

30679.  0™uk-T"«  heard  jour  colleague’s  evi-  20683.  Sonie  of  them 

.0  T a T alu.net  -a  area  uri+.ll  111  Til  1U  PVOrV- 


are  boarded  out  with  small 

farmera'?— Yes  ; we  arc  very  particular  about  living 
the  children  to  good  homes.  We  have  ohddrmat 
present,  and  we  cannot  get  a person  to  take  them. 
There  are  two  or  three  children. 

20684.  Were  you  looking  m any  particular  iocauv> 
-The  relieving  officer  made  inquires  round— t-nas  -s 


„WJ.  eyJ±AlU.fllAlM  • iUlt  uemu  — — H 

ence?— I did,  and  I almost  agree  with  him  in  every- 
hing.  I was  first  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  Midleton 
Jnion,  hut  I found  the  majority  was  m favour  of 
abolishing  Youghal.  My  reason  was  that  it  was  so 
tear  Cork,  -and  from  Midleton  to  Cork  would  go  to 

lork,  and  from  Midleton  to  Yongha  won  go  o ^ — and  he  could  not  nna  wiyuoujr 

: on  glial.  However,  I gave  m in  the  end,  and  agree  u Rqw  m children  have  you  boarded  out 

viththe  majority.  . . present? We  have  a good  many;  and  after  t-ueir 

20680.  But  you  think  it  is  a matter  the  Common  M?  thirteen  01.  fourteen  years  they  go  to  work 
night  look  at,  to  see  whether  Midleton  might  not  go  ^ farmers>  anrl  are  very  useful.  . , 

nstead  of  Youghal ?— Exactly.  20686.  They  understand  country  ways?— Urtauuy 

20681.  Was  there  any  other  matter  that  Mr.  Doyle  They  are  always  kept  at  school  until  the  age, 
lid  not  allude  to  in  which  you  differ  to  any  extent  the  relieving  officer  visits  them  regulariy. 
rom  him?— With  regard  to  the  boarding  out  of  the  20687.  Dr.  Bigger.— How  much  do  you  pay 
shildren  I approve  of  it  very  much.  I have  some  from  them?— 3s.  or  4s.  a-  week, 

lurse  myself  and  they  are  excellent;  they  could  not  Mr.  Ronayne. — 3s.  a week. 


IVir.  tumnyne. — a- 
20688.  Chairman.— How  much  clothes. 


better  cared. 

Do  those  children,  as  far  as  you  know,  get  Mr.  Ronayne.— We  don’t  suppiy  citnnes  , u.o^ 
rswStS  to  drink ? Certahfiy.  Some  poor  ; except , 31 

jple  have  goats,  and  goat’s  milk  is  very  good  for  two  yean  of  age  We  give  raem  up 
ildren:  and,  of  course,  they  can  go  to  farmers  ana  andthere are  very  few  of  them.__  _ , _.a 

y milk. 


ind  there  are  very  few  of  them. 

Witness. — I agree  with  what  Mr.  Doyle  said. 


Mr.  F.  R.  Ronayne,  Clerk  of  the  Youghal  Union,  examined.  ^ 

What  the  boatd  M » that  Youghal  should  ^ “ 

, the  hospital  for  the  Youghal  Union ; that  is  to  say,  mary  still?— Yes  , only  amplitu ed. 
ck  patients  from  the  Youghal  Union,  as  it  at  present  20690.  And  fever  hospital ?-Yes. 
cists,  should  be  dealt  with  in  Youghal. 
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Mr.  Patrick  O’Gorman,  Chairman  Lismore  Union,  examined. 


20691-  Chairman'. — You  have  your  replies  to  our 
queries,  and  you  might  kindly  go  over  them  for  us? — 
Our  Board  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  amalgamate  unions ; they  went  for  the  prin- 
ciple, but  we  find  it  is  not  very  expedient  to  amal- 
gamate our  union ; we  have  a large  area ; it  is  seven- 
teen miles  long  by  fifteen  wide,  and  I think  it  would 
lie  rather  a hardship  on  the  poor,  and  it  would  not  be 
.■advantageous,  I believe,  to  the  ratepayers. 

20692.  You  are  between  Fermoy  and  Dungarvan? — 
Yes,  and  Youglial ; amalgamating  with  the  district 
down  there  would  give  us  a larger  area  still. 

20693.  Then  your  Board  of  Guardians  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  dissolve 
lismore;  what  do  you  think  about  the  proposal  to 
dissolve  any  other  union  in  your  neighbourhood? — I 
think  one  union,  at  all  events,  could,  with  advantage, 
he  utilised  as  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  for  imbeciles. 

20694.  But  that  is  the  case  at  present  in  Youghal ; 
they  have  a building — part  of  the  old  industrial  school — 
as  an  auxiliary  asylum  ? — I did  not  know  that.  Then 
I think  the  harmless  lunatics  could  be  put  together 
there ; for  myself,  I am  in  favour  of  a complete  classi- 
fication of  inmates  of  the  union.  I think  all  the 
destitute  old  and  feeble  should  have  a home  for  them- 
selves; one  union  should  be  given  to  them,  and  they 
should  not  be  left  associated  with  these  fallen  women 
or  disreputable  characters ; these  fallen  women  and 
their  children  should  have  a separate  place  for  them- 
selves, where  they  could  be  made  do  laundry  work  or 
something  else ; be  made  earn  their  living. 

20695.  Would  you  approve  of  placing  them  in  reli- 
gious refuges  and  penitentiaries  if  they  are  taken  in 
there?— I would  ; but  if  they  were  not  taken  in  there 
one  institution  could  be  devoted  to  them,  and  isolate 
them ; we  were  in  favour  of  a sanatorium  for  the 
county ; we  would  contribute  our  portion  of  the  expense 
to  isolate  consumptive  patients. 

20696.  And  try  to  cure  them  ? — Yes.  We  approve  of 
boarding  out  children. 

20697.  Have  you  many  boarded  out  in  Lismore? — 
We  have  a good  many. 

20698.  What  are  the  reports  about  them? — It  is 
always  favourable ; children  that  are  reared  out  in  the 
country  associate  with  farmers’  sons  and  labourers’ 
sons,  and  learn  to  milk  cows,  and  are  useful  otherwise ; 
whereas  children  reared  in  the  union,  when  they  go  out 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  they  are  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing ; they  won’t  get  situations ; they  are  scholars 
enough,  but  the  market  is  overcrowded. 

20699.  Are  they  handy  about  the  place?— They  are 
not,  and  the  next  thing  you  will  see,  they  enlist ; we 
have  them  at  present  in  the  streets  of  Lismore,  young 
fellows,  reared  up  in  the  union,  and  they  are  young 
soldiers  going  about  the  town  ; they  thought  work  was 
too  hard  for  them.  If  they  are  reared  up  among 
farmers’  sons  and  labourers'  sons  and  daughters  they 
learn  to  milk  cows  and  do  things  that  would  be  useful 
afterwards. 

20700.  And  they  get  employment  as  labourers? — 
They  do. 

20701.  Are  you  aware  of  some  of  these  children  who 
were  hoarded  out  becoming  regular  labourers? — I am  ; 
I know  that. 

20702.  You  don’t  approve  of  boarding  out  adults? — 
No,  sir. 

20702a.  What  is  your  objection  to  that ; do  you 
think  it  would  be  too  much  abused? — It  would  be  too 
much  abused ; everybody  would  have  friends,  and 
would  he  wanting  to  get  payment  for  them. 

20703.  You  had  a division  on  your  board  on  the 
question  of  chargeability? — We  had. 

20704.  Eight  to  five,  and  the  majority  were  in  favour 
of  letting  the  present  union  rating  continue  as  it  is? — 
Yes ; we  thought  it  less  troublesome  and  safer,  and 
an  equitable  way  of  doing  it.  And  the  board  too  were 
unanimous  in  saying  that  healthy  tramps  should  be 
refused  admission  into  the  union  ; if  you  want  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  you  must  use  extreme  measures.  _ 

20705.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  go  into  farmers’ 
places? — They  would  not.  If  one  or  two  got  twelve  or 
fourteen  or  sixteen  months  it  would  stop  it. 


20706.  Do  they  ever  get  that  ? — I don’t  know  whether 
they  ever  do ; they  are  ballad  singers  and  banjo 
players,  and  so  forth ; they  are  systematic  tramps ; 
and  each  of  them  earns  as  much  as  will  pay  his 
lodgings,  but  they  drink  it,  knowing  they  will  have  the 
union  to  go  to,  and  every  penny  they  make  before  they 
go  up  to  the  union  they  drink  it  or  else  put  it  to  hide 
in  holes  in  ditches,  so  that  it  won’t  be  found  when  they 
are  searched  by  the  porter. 

20707.  Have  you  ever  noticed  of  what  class  the 
tramps  are  ; some  are  musicians  ? — Yes  ; and  disbanded 
soldiers.  If  they  had  to  enlist  for  twenty-one  years 
instead  of  six  you  would  not  have  half  the  tramps. 
You  have  there  disbanded  soldiers  that  come  out  after 
short  service  that  are  too  lazy  to  work. 

20708.  Or  cannot  get  employment? — They  would  not 
follow  it ; they  will  find  some  ways — trick  of  the  loop 
business,  or  following  races,  or  singing  ballads,  and 
what  they  get  they  drink,  knowing  they  have  a sure 
bed  in  the  union. 

20709.  You  would  be  inclined  to  close  the  casual 
ward? — I would. 

20710.  There  are  enough  of  hospitals  you  say  in  your 
union? — I think  so,  because  if  you  multiply  the  hos- 
pitals you  will  multiply  the  expense. 

20711.  And  you  don’t  hear  of  any  complaint  that 
another  hospital  was  required? — I did  not;  you  will 
have  to  find  a horse  and  ambulance  for  each  hospital, 
and  a caretaker. 

20712.  There  is  no  demand  for  such  a thing  in  your 
union  ? — There  is  not. 

20713.  How  would  you  reduce  the  expenditure  if 
you  would  not  break  up  your  union  ; do  you  see  any 
way  by  which  you  might  reduce  the  expenditure? — 
When  you  have  lunatics  and  these  women  in  one 
union  it  entails  that  you  have  to  have  an  official  over 
each  department,  and  that  official  may  have  in  charge 
only  four  or  five  patients.'  If  they  were  concentrated 
in  one  place  one  person  could  take  charge  of  fifty  or 
sixty  ; the  officials  are  multiplying  every  year,  conse- 
quently the  expenses  are  going  up.  As  regards  pay- 
ments or  contributions  by  persons  who  are  able  to  pay 
something  I think  they  should  pay. 

20714.  Do  you  think  that  governing  bodies  of  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries  of  all  kinds  should  be  empowered 
to  come  to  a decision  how  much  people  could  afford  to 
pay  ? — I think  they  should  ; they  should  have  discretion 
in  that. 

20715.  And  give  them  legal  power  to  recover  that? — 
Yes ; it  is  necessary,  because  we  find  tradesmen  upon 
5s.  or  6s.  a day  will  go  for  a red  ticket  and  get  the 
doctor's  services,  and  I think  they  should  be  bound  to 
contribute  something  ; their  children  go  to  the  hospital 
even  though  they  are  in  receipt  of  5s.  or  6s.  a day ; 
they  go  in  and  never  pay  anything,  and  I think  they 
are  better  able  to  pay  than  the  small  farmers  having 
only  four  or  five  cows,  and  I think,  too,  it  is  a hardship 
on  farmers  having  only  two  or  three  acres  to  say  that 
they  are  deprived  of  out-door  relief. 

20716.  Would  you  repeal  the  quarter-acre  clause? — 
I would  ; and  I would  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  for  sometimes  a man  with  seven  or  eight  acres 
of  land  is  more  destitute  than  a man  who  has  a 
labourer’s  cottage. 

20717.  You  would  not  put  any  restriction  about  land 
at  all  into  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I think  with  a ma' 
having  a big  tract  of  land  it  should  he  his  own  fault,  or 
there  should  be  something  wrong,  if  he  was  not  able 
to  pay  a little. 

20718.  If  he  had  to  come  for  relief? — Yes. 

20719.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line? — 'If  it  is  not 
drawn  it  will  be  very  hard,  for  a man  who  has  any 
influence  will  try  and  work  it  and  get  the  services  of 
the  doctor  from  the  board. 

20720.  I am  not  talking  of  the  services  of  the  doctor, 
but  in  the  case  of  out-door  relief  ? — I think  it  should  be 
left  in  the  discretion  of  the  board ; the  board  is 
diversified  ; you  have  a representation  from  every  place 
and  the  majority  should  rule,  because  I find  on  the 
County  Council  or  District  Council  the  majority  are 
always  right,  as  a rule. 


Jum  21, 1904. 

Mr.  Patrick 
O’Gorman. 


Mr.  Michael  M'Grath,  Lismore,  examined. 


20721.  Chairman. — You  know  these  replies ; the 
Chairman  has  just  gone  over  them  with  me.  Is  there 
anything  that  occurs  to  yon  to  mention  specially  or  to 


amplify  among  these  headings  ?— -The  only  point  is,  I Mr.  Michael 
would  be  in  favour  of  a central  institution  for  all  the  M'Grath. 
children  brought  up  in  unions. 

4 U 2 
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20722.  You  don’t  agree  with  your  colleague  that 
boarding  out  is  the  best  method? — I do;  I would 
approve  of  it. 

20723.  Would  you  approve  of  changing  the  law  so  as 
to  enable  the  Guardians  to  board  out  all  children  who 
are  in  their  charge? — 'Well,  I would,  provided  they  get 
a place  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  children. 

20724.  Of  course  there  are  some  children  that,  could 
not  be  boarded  out,  that  would  come  in  for  a very  short 
period,  and  it  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  children  of  that  kind,  instead  of  being  put  tem- 
porarily into  a workhouse,  should  be  put  into  some 
other  institution  for  the  fortnight  or  month,  or  what- 
ever the  time  would  be,  say  an  industrial  school,  if 
the  managers  would  accept  them,  so  as  to  dose  the 
workhouse  altogether  to  children? — I would  be  m 
favour  of  closing  it  altogether  for  children  and  to  have 
a central  institution  for  them. 

20725.  Do  you  think  you  would  require  another  insti- 
tution if  you  board  out  all  your  children  nearly,  and 
only  had  a few  ; don't  you  think  some  existing  indus- 
trial school  or  refuge  would  be  sufficient? — If  they 
could  be  boarded  out,  but  it  is  not  feasible  ; at  all 
events  suitable  places  cannot  be  got  to  board  out  all 
the  children. 

20726.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  boarding  out 
children  in  your  union? — There  is  a difficulty  in  get- 
ting suitable  persons  to  take  those  children. 

20727.  Have  you  many  boarded  out  at  present? 

Mr.  O’ Gorman.— Seven  or  eight. 

20728.  That  would  be  very  few  for  such  a large 
union  as  Lismore ; how  much  do  you  give  for  the 
children  ? 


Mr.  Ecaly,  Clerk.— £5  a year  and  a suit  of  ciotW 
and  two  pairs  of  boots. 

IFifiiess.— They  would  be  boarded  out  if  there  were 
applications  from  suitable  places  for  bringing  up 
children.  e 

20729.  You  would  prefer  the  boarding-out  system?— 
Yes. 

20730.  You  heard  the  very  strong  remarks  your 
Chairman  made  about  how  well  these  children  do  in 
after-life  ?— I know  they  do  a great  deal  better  after 
being  boarded  out,  and  I would  be  in  favour  of  the 
system. 

20731.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  like  to 
dwell  on? — For  women  of  indifferent  characters  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  an  institution — a maternity  home 
or  the  like. 

20732.  A refuge?— A refuge  where  they  would  get 
an  opportunity  of  being  reformed,  where  home  indus- 
tries— sewing  and  plain  cooking — would  be  taught. 

20733.  I suppose  you  would  not  look  forward  to  their 
remaining  there  as  inmates  for  any  considerable  time, 
but  that  they  should  be  taken  in  there,  and  after  a few 
months,  or  whatever  time  necessary,  they  should  he 
allowed  to  go  out,  and  their  child  be  boarded  out,  so 
that  they  could  go  back  to  ordinary  life? — They  could 
not  well  go  from  the  child. 

20734.  If  they  had  to  look  after  the  child  they  could 
not  get  a good  place? — They  could  scarcely  leave  the 
child  until  twelve  months  old,  and  they  would  have  to 
remain  in  the  home,  and  there  would  be  a better  oppor- 
tunity of  their  keeping  reformed. 

20735.  They  might  perhaps  be  better  in  a shorter 
time;  they  might  more  readily  go  back  to  ordinary 
life.  However  it  is  a matter  for  the  judgment  of  the 
managers  of  the  institution,  I suppose  ?— 'Yes. 


Mr.  J.  C. 
O’Brien. 


C.  O’Brien.  j.p..  Chairman  Lismore  Rural  District  Council,  examined. 


20736.  Chairman.— (Were  your  views  practically 
identical  with  those  of  the  Board  of  Guardians?— I 
quite  concurred  with  them. 

20737.  You  don’t  think  Lismore  should  be  broken 
up? — I do  not. 

20738.  But  you  would  be  willing  that  these  different 
classes — lunatics  and  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
and  the  children — should  be  put  out? — Yes ; T am  in 
favour  of  that. 

20739.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a central  county 
institution  for  aged  and  infirm  if  it  were  found  more 
economical  and  better? — No;  I don’t  thmlc  I would. 
I would  rather  keep  the  old  and  the  infirm  and  the 
sick  at  Lismore.  . . _ . 

20740.  The  whole  of  your  union  is  m the  County 
Waterford  ? — Yes. 

20741.  So  that  your  Rural  District  is  coterminous 
with  the  union  ? — Quite  so. 

20742.  Except  for  the  Urban  District  of  Lismore  <— 

Mr.  O'Gorman. — We  have  not  an  Urban  Council  in 
Lismore  ; we  arc  under  the  Towns’  Improvement  Act. 

20743.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  mention  ? 
—No,  there  is  nothing  ; we  have  gone  through  the  query 


sheet,  and  the  whole  Board  was  in  favour  of  the  replies 
I have  given. 

20744.  You  seem  to  have  been  fairly  unanimous, 
except  on  the  question  of  chargeability ; were  you  in 
the  majority  or  minority? — I happened  to  be  in  the 
majority ; there  are  a few  of  the  farming  element  who 
are  always  very  narrow  against  the  towns,  and  we 
pointed  out  where  the  injustice  came  to  us  under  the 
Government  grant,  and  we  considered  it  was  the  fairest 
course,  and  our  clerk  also  demonstrated  and  did  his 
best  to  show  what  was  the  proper  course. 

20745.  Still  they  held  their  opinions?— Yes  ; but  the 
majority  was  against  them.  I happened  to  be  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Town  Commissioners  yesterday,  and 
this  matter  was  discussed,  and  they  were  in  favour  of 
not  amalgamating,  fearing  that  part  of  our  union 
perhaps  might  be  amalgamated  with  Dungarvan  and 
another  portion  with  Fermoy,  and  taking  the  charge- 
ability  into  account  and  the  fair  way  we  were 
situated,  and  how  economically  it  was  worked,  we 
decided  against  it.  We  have  spent  about  £3,000 
recently  in  construction  and  improvement,  and  sanita- 
tion up-to-date,  so  that  we  would  not  at  all  be  pleased 
to  amalgamate. 


Mr.  Maurice 
Healy. 


Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  Clerk  of  the  iLismore  Union,  examined. 


20746.  Chairman.— Was  there  anything  you  wish  to 
Id  to  the  Guardians’  evidence? — I dont  know,  except 
would  he  in  favour  of  a larger  distribution  of  out-door 
>lief.  Instead  of  sending  the  aged  and  infirm  to  the 
sntral  institution  I would  give  them  out-door  relief. 
20747.  You  really  think  it  would  be  kinder  and  more 
jonomical  ? — I think  it  would  be  more  humane  and 
pally  economical  to  retain  them  in  their  own  unions 
nd  give  them  out-door  relief.  . 

20748  Do  you  see  any  safeguard  as  a security  against 
ver-expenditure?— On  the  whole,  my  experience  is  that 
he  Guardians  are  very  careful  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ng, and  they  are  not  given  to  extravagance. 

20749.  There  has  not  been  any  remarkable  growth 
n the  amount  of  out-door  relief  since  the  Local  Govern- 
aemb  Act  came  into  operation  ?— The  number  of  aged 
,nd  infirm  is  increasing,  and  there  is  a tendency  to 
ncrease,  and  as  the  able-bodied  people  leave  the 
ountry  they  leave  behind  their  aged  relatives.  I 
:hink  some  iittle  employment  might  be  got  for  a large 
lumber  of  those ; if  they  got  a little  out-door  relief 
hey  could  go  and  mind  the  children  for  their  daughters 
md  sons-in-law,  and  a small  expenditure  there  would 


support  them  rather  than  send  them  up  to  the  work- 
house, where  they  are  no  use,  and  they  idle  their  am  - 
20750.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  think  they  would  «• 
happier  and  better  off  in  the  country  if  they  were  m ‘ 
or  less  within  their  own  districts,  and  the  cost  wool 
not  be  more?— I don’t  think  so.  , 

20751.  They  would  be  satisfied  with  two  or  tnrw 
shillings  a week?— They  don’t  get  that  If  out-door 
relief  is  given  the  contribution  is  rather  small. 

20752.  Chairman.— Two  shillings?— Not  quite,  on 
an  average. 

20753.  One  and  sixpence?— Yes ; they  shoula  iio 
supplement  that  by  begging,  and  if  they  were .sen! ouU 
think  they  ought  to  get  enough  to  support  them  reasou 
ably;  I think  2s.  fid.  would  be  ampfe,  and 
so  much  in  some  cases,  because  most  of  these  pp 
have  some  shopkeepers  about  the  town  partial  t t ’ 
and  they  help  them,  Kiting  them .«« 
of  clothes  and  giving  them  something  to  suppor 

20754.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— In  your  own  work  ou. 
how  would  out-door  relief  on  a wide  L^joor 

there  many  inmates  at  the  present  to  who 
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Tplief  might  safely  be  given  ?-They  could  all  get  out- 
door relief;  there  are  a large  number  of  aged  and 

in9^5PeTh1erethare"  sixty  on  the  infirm  list?— Well, 
J/l-nnw  if  they  were  sent— same  to  their  own  friends 

““>  others  to  Tallow  and  CBallyduff- 

2KS6.OBiiaBiS.-Are  they  ch.eSy  tom  vilhges! 
_I1»  towns  supply  » Isrge  amount,  and  I think  all 
those  children  ought  to  be  boarded  out ; I don  t think 
Zv  ought  to  be  sent  to  a central  institution  at  all. 
V'hen  those  who  are  boarded  out  become  of  age  they 
are  absorbed  into  the  rural  population.  _ 

90757  They  don’t  come  back  as  paupers?  No  , they 
ciinnort" themselves  fairly.  These  children  boarded  out 
in  the  country  do  not  get  as  good  a bterary  education 
f3  would  be  given  in  a school  but  they  become  more 
useful  and  self-reliant.  I would  not  be  in  favour  of 
“ivmg  these  people  trades  at  the  expense  of  the  ra,te- 
S I don’t  think  it  is  su.table  that  the  pub  he 
Should  contribute  to  give  them  trades;  they  would  be 
useful  for  the  agricultural  community  ; they  are  wanted 
there  and  can  get  employment  at  any  time  ; m fact  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  but  I would  not  be 
in  favour  of  sending  children  at  all  to  a central  insti- 
tution; you  would  have  the  same  disadvantages 

increased  in  extent.  , 

20758.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  see  any  difficulty 
in  earning  into  practice  the  boarding-out  of  all  rate- 
supported  children  ; for  instance  it  has  been  said  there 
would  be  a certain  number  for  whom  no  homes  could 
be  found.  Do  you  think  that  would  occur?— I can 
only  speak  for  Lismore ; if  the  Guard-ans  only  increased 
by  a small  amount,  which  I really  think  they  ought  to 

do made  an  increase  in  the  annual  payments— there 

would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  nurses ; some  of  these 
people  would  find  an  extra  £1  a year  a magnificent 
sum;  I think  if  they  gave  10s.  a month  and  a suit  of 
clothes,  and  they  gave  a second  pair  of  boots  according 
as  the  first  is  worn  out — the  suit  of  clothes  includes 
two  inner  garments,  two  pairs  of  socks,  and  only  one 
coat,  trousers,  and  vest. 

20759.  So  you  think  if  they  would  do  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  homes  for  all  the 
children  of  Lismore  Union?— No,  sir.  There  are  ordy 
eight  of  them  at  present  boarded  out.  There  weie  a 
large  number,  but  the  Lady  Inspector  who  came  down 
some  time  ago  brought  under  notice  what  had  escaped 
notice-that  one  or  two  of  *ese  cases  were  not 
legitimate  cases  for  boarding  out.  They  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  thought  they 
had,  but  she  discovered  the  facts  and  made  representa- 
tions and  induced  the  Guardians  to  take  back  those 
children  ; there  were  only  two  of  them,  but  her  report 
established  the  fact  that  a better  class  of  nprses  was 
desirable  ; in  one  case  it  was  a woman  who  was  herself 
getting  out-door  relief,  who  really  was  very  kind  to  the 

° 20760.'  She  was  a good  foster  mother?— She  was. 

20761.  Chairman.— She  could  not  rive  them  miljyr" 
She  had  contrived  to  give  them  milk,  but  none  could  be 
kinder,  and  when  there  was  a probability  of her  being 
deprived  of  the  child  her  Parish  Priest  wrote  strongly 
in  her  favour,  and  said  lie  had  often  seen  the  children, 
and  they  were  well  cared.  „„ 

20762.  Mr.  Mcknaghan.— What  would  you  do  in 
the  case  of  tramps?— I declare  I would  be  inclined  to 
share  the  views  of  the  Guardians  that  as  far  po 
sible  they  should  be  refused  admission  to  the  woik- 
house  in  nearly  every  case. 

20765.  Perhaps  if  the  casual  ward  were  closed  and 
a penitentiary  in  its  place  the  numbers 
dwindle?— If  they  believed  the  law  would  enable 
the  Guardians  or  police  to  send  them  to  ja 
a couple  of  months  you  would  not  have  baif  of  them 
coming  around,  and  the  people  who  do  go  ro 
those  people  who  can  very  well  afford  to  pay 
lodgings;  there  are  three  little  towns  Lismoi  , P 
poquin,  and  Tallow-and  going  from  one  place  to 
another  these  fellows  pick  up  more  than  is  sufficient 
to  lodge  them,  but  I am  bound  to  say  the  lodging- 
house  keepers  in  a great  number  of  places  are 
willing  to  give  them  lodgings. 

20764.  You  think  the  short-service  system  contributes 
largely  to  the  tramps?— The  militia  community  con- 
tributes a great  number  to  them,  and  the  worst  cl 
of  them.  A master  of  a workhouse  usually  knows 
militiamen  when  he  goes  to  the  workhouse,  and  I s p- 
pose  they  are  the  most  regular  customers  the  maste 
has  got.  The  ballad  singers,  however,  are  worse; 
they  come  with  a woman— I suppose  their  wife  and 
couple  of  children.  They  have  an  idea,  some  of  them, 
that  if  they  have  a wife  or  a couple  of  children  they 


will  have  a better  time  in  the  workhouse  ; it  is  not  an  June 21,1904. 

unusual  thing  to  pick  up  a woman  and  say  “ I will  - — . 

represent  you  as  my  wife,’’  and  then  enter  themselves  Mr.  Maurice 

on  the  books  as  being  married — I don’t  mean  to  impute 

any  immorality  to  them.  The  tramp  nuisance  could 

easily  be  suppressed  if  they  were  given  to  understand 

that  there  was  a law  passed  which  gave  the  power  of 

confining  them  ; you  would  not  have  them  there  at  all ; 

some  of  these  fellows  pick  up  16d.  or  18 d.  a day  in  the 

course  of  their  tramps  through  the  town  ; they  have 

ample  means  to  support  themselves  and  pay  for  their 

lodgings.  . 

20765.  Could  you  give  a suggestion  as  to  what  should 
he  done  in  the  case  of  unmarried  mothers?— I don’t 
think  I can.  I must  say  we  have  not  very  many  of 
them  in  Lismore. 

20766.  I think  there  were  twelve  in  the  workhouse 
about  a month  ago  ?— ' There  are  none  like  professional 
prostitutes,  none  of  that  class,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  deal  with  them.  I can  hardly  make  a judicious 
suggestion.  . 

20767.  Chairman. — Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the 
refuge  idea — the  Convent  of  Good  Shepherds  for 
Catholic  girls?— These  places  are  more  intended  for 
professional  prostitutes.  . . 

20768.  Are  there  not  some  of  these  institutions  that 
take  first  cases  only? — I don’t  know,  sir. 

20769.  There  are’  some  institutions  in  the  country 
that  take  first  lapses  only  with  a view  to  permanent 
reformation?— I think  a poor  girl  that  has  had  one 
illegitimate  child  can  easily  get  employment  again, 
and  in  a good  many  cases  it  is  a sufficient  lesson  for 

20770.  Don’t  you  know  that  in  the  workhouses, 
where  a girl  comes  in  to  have  a child,  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  cases  that  poor  girl  stays  there,  and  perhaps 
goes  out  again  and  has  another  child?— That  is,  unfor- 
tunately, the  case  ; these  poor  girls  are  looked  oil  as 
fair  game  outside,  but  I really  think  the  persons  who 
are  responsible  for  their  fall  should  be  punished.  The 
present  state  of  the  law  requiring  corroborative  evi- 
dence makes  it  impossible  to  convict. 

20771.  On  the  other  hand  you  might  make  it  too  easy 
for  them  to  impute  paternity  to  any  one  they  wish  . 

There  is  no  fire  without  smoke  ; there  are  not  many 

eases  in  which  a girl  would  select  a man  who  was  not 
more  or  less  responsible  ; I think  the  idea  of  requiring 
what  is  called  corroborative  evidence  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  County  Court  makes  it  impossible  to  prove, 
except  perhaps  one  case  in  fifty.  I donb  think  the 
Guardians  succeed,  although  they  have  brought 
several  cases.  , , , . 

Mr.  (yGorman. — Two  is  all  we  succeeded  in. 

20772.  Mr.  Mprnaghax. — Could  you  suggest  any 
improvement  in  the  law  ? — Let  the  party  who  is  accused 
prove  that  they  are  not  responsible  when  the  girl  swears 

th207756  Chairman.— And  if  he  swore  he  was  not  you 
would  let  him  off?— I suppose  you  must,  but  they 
would  retire  with  additional  crime  and  perjury  on. 
their  head.  ...  , 

20774.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  any  case  you  think, 
something  more  is  needed  in  order  to  bring  home 
responsibly  to  the  father ?-I  do;  and  the  present 
requirement  is  a farce,  because  the  offence  is  neces- 
sarily one  committed  in  secret. 

20775.  Dr.  Bigger.— Have  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  for  consumptive  patients  at  all?— 

The  Guardians  in  Lismore  wore  in  favour  of  having 
some  central  institution  to  which  consumptives  could 
be  sent.  I would  be  in  favour  myself  of  empowering 
the  Guardians  to  send  cases  of  ordinary  delicate  health 
that  might  develop  into  consumption  to  some  watering- 
place  to  <nve  them  a chance  ; if  a doctor  saw  a patient, 
was  likely  to  develop  into  a consumptive,  if  he  made- 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  the 
person  be  sent,  supposing,  to  Youghal  for  a month  or 
any  other  health  resort,  I think  the  Guardians  might, 
be  empowered  with  advantage  to  avail  of  that  discre- 
tion, and  I think  it  would  be  a great  charity  ; it  might 
restore  a man  or  a poor  woman  to  their  health. 

20776.  Quite  so,  but  those  that  are  already  affected 
with  consumption,  would  your  district  he  willing  to 
pay  for  their  keep  in  a sanatorium? — Certainly. 

20777-  Or  would  you  pay  portion  of  the  establish- 
ment charges,  joining  with  other  districts? — I don’t 
think  my  board  would  haggle  at  all  about  the  cost. 

The  general  question  of  dealing  with  consumptives  was 
considered,  and  what  suggested  itself  to  them  was  a 
l sanatorium.  If  there  was  a building  for  their  treat- 
ment in  another  union  the  Guardians  at  Lismore  would 
, jliave  no  hesitation  in  contributing  what  they  thought 
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Mr.  Miuirico 
Healy. 


fair.  I think  the  restriction  of  out-door  relief  to  the 
quarter-acre  class  is  one  that  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Cases  of  extreme  hardship  have  occurred  in  Lismore 
where  a man  with  a labourer’s  cottage  and  one  acre  was 
debarred  from  getting  out-door  relief — a most  deserving 
case ; so  much  so  that  the  Guardians  said  if  they  were 
surcharged  they  would  pay  themselves. 

20778.  Chairman. — Would  you  put  a limit  at  all, 
or  simply  repeal  the  section  ? — If  it  was  easier  to  get 
it  repealed  I would  get  it  repealed  some  way  or  other, 
but  if  Parliament  would  insist  on  some  limit  I would 
acquiesce,  provided  they  enabled  the  occupants  of 
labourers’  cottages  to  get  out-door  relief  in  suitable 
cases. 


20779.  At  all  events  up  to  an  Irish  acre?  t a-  , 
that  might  be.  acre  1 *mk 

20780.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— In  1900  the  Poor  r 
Relief  Act  removed  that  restriction  as  regard* 
and  children  !-A„d  as  regard, 
workhouse  too.  However,  the  members  of  the  finer? 
of  Guardians  are  sufficiently  careful.  I don’t  S 
they  would  abuse  it  if  the  restriction  was  alLert 
repealed  Certainly  the  occupants  o? 
tages  with  their  acre  plot  ought  not  to  be  debark 
from  getting  outdoor  relief  when  stricken  downhr 
sickness  or  accident  ; one  poor  man  broke  his  lee  and 
the  neighbouring  friends  had  to  contribute  to  the 
man’s  support  poor 


Mr.  Patrick 
McCarthy. 


Mr.  Patrick  M’Carthy  examined. 


20781.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Dun- 
garvan  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  sir. 

20782.  What  is  your  view  as  regards  the  Dungarvan 
Union ; are  you  in  favour  of  keeping  it  open  or  closing 
it? — I would  be  in  favour  of  the  Dungarvan  Union 
being  continued. 

20783.  As  regards  the  unions  on  both  sides? — They 
could  be  dispensed  with. 

20784.  Kilmacthomas  and  Youghal? — Yes. 

20785.  If  you  dispensed  with  Youghal  would  you 
also  dispense,  with  Lismore  ? — 'Yes  ; I think  Lismore 
and  Oappoquin  at  both  sides  of  Dungarvan  could  be 
dispensed  with. 

20786.  Where  would  you  put  Lismore  town? — -I  sup- 
pose that  would  be  a matter  of  arrangement. 

20787.  How  would  you  arrange  it?— It  is  nearer  to 
Fermoy  than  Dungarvan. 

20788.  You  would  take  from  Oappoquin  east,  and 
let  Fermoy  take  from  that  west? — Yes. 

20789.  What  would  you  use  these  workhouses  for? — 
I think  as  regards  Kilmacthomas  it  might  be  rather 
late  in  the  day  now  to  speak  of  it,  because  there  is  great 
expense  being  incurred  at  present  in  extending  the 
buildings  of  the  lunatic  asylum  ; it  would  be  very  use- 
ful for  an  auxiliary  asylum,  such  as  they  have  in 
Youghal. 

20790.  Have  you  any  idea,  as  regards  Dismore  ? — I 
take  it  that  the  hospital  should  be  continued  at  Lis- 
more. 

20791.  The  fever  hospital  and  the  infirmary? — Yes. 

20792.  Then  the  rest  of  the  buildings? — Perhaps  it 
•could  be  devoted  to  technical  purposes. 

20793.  Or  commercial  ?— There  might  he  some  in- 
dustry  started  that  the  building  could  be  utilised  for. 
I may  tell  you  that  I did  not  weigh  that  point  in  my 
mind  at  all. 

20794.  About  the  disposition  of  the  building? — Yes. 

20795.  It  does  not  concern  you  so  much  because  you 
•propose  your  workhouse  should  be  maintained,  and  it 
does  not  immediately  concern  you  what  is  done  with 
the  outside  unions? — Quite  so. 

20796.  You  answer  queries  3 and  4 with  a simple 
affirmative,  and  say  yes  to  all  the  questions.  Is  there 
anything  you  wish  to  add  to  that  answer  ?— Well,  with 
your  experience,  I prefer  answering  any  questions  you 
put  to  me  on  the  point. 

20797.  You  don’t  require  any  additional  hospital 
accommodation  in  your  union? — I think  not.  Our 
medical  officer  is  here  and  the  clerk,  and  they  will  be 
more  competent  witnesses  than  myself. 

20798.  You  have  not  used  the  hospital  at  the  other 
side? — Not  for  a length  of  time. 

20799.  That  was  built  originally  for  fever? — Quite 

20800.  I suppose  it  might  be  fitted  up  for  fever 
again  if  it  was  needed  ?-— That  is  the  reason  we  kept 
it  there. 

20801.  Dr.  Bigger. — There  is  a very  nice  fever 
hospital  at  the  workhouse ?— Oh,  yes,  lately  built; 
good  site,  too.  The  establishment  itself  was  built  to 
accommodate  500  inmates,  and  there  are  not  200  in 
it  at  present,  so  there  should  be  ample  accommodation 
for  an  increased  number  of  patients. 

20802.  Chairman. — You  approve  strongly  of  any 


person  who  is  able  to  contribute  or  pay  their  cost  he!™ 
required  to  do  it  ? — Certainly.  ° 

20803.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  governin', 
bodies  of  hospitals  throughout  the  country  being  civen 
discretionary  power  to  fix  the  amount  and  recover  it 
at  law  ? — Certainly. 

20804.  As  regards  tramps?— I would  be  in  favour  of 

a onnn'T  f°^Aamp?l ifc  is- a good  idea>  * think. 

20805.  That  would  be  with  a view,  to  removing  them 
altogether  from  the  roads? — Yes.  6 

20806.  Take  the  whole  class  into  arrest  on  an  ap- 
pointed day? — And  they  would  pay  for  their  own 
maintenance. 

20807.  In  Belgium  they  are  self-supporting,  but  one 

could  hardly  hope ?— That  they  would  do  that 

here,  though  they  might  go  a long  way  towards  sup- 
porting themselves.  There  is  a large  tract  of  land 
acquired  by  Captain  Stuart,  and  they  could  be  set  to 
work  there  planting  trees,  and  there  is  a large  building 
formerly  intended  for  an  industrial  school  that  could 
be  used  for  them. 

20808.  Is  it  not  used  now  ? — It  is  not ; it  is  empty 

20809.  As  regards  women  that  come  into  the  work- 
house  to  have  illegitimate  children?— I would  be  in 
favour  of  sending  them  after  the  first  offence  into  a 
penitentiary,  and  while  there  they  may  earn  perhaps 
as  much  as  would  partly  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  illegitimate  child. 

20810.  That  is  done  now,  I believe?— I would  keep 
them  there  at  all  events  for  two  years. 

20811.  I suppose  you  would  let  that  depend  on  the 
discretion  of  the  managers  ? It  would  depend  on  the 
disposition  of  the  women ; some  women  might  be  let 
out  sooner  than  others?— That  is  quite  so,  but  as 
things  are  at  present  it  is  really  a great  temptation  to 
these  poor  women  to  go  wrong  when  they  have  the 
workhouses  as  refuges  to  go  into.  If  they  knew  they 
would  not  be  received  there  they  would  mind  them- 
selves better. 

20812.  Are  you  in.  favour  of  the  boarding  out  of 
children  ? — Certainly. 

. 20813.  You  would  rather  have  that  than  keep  them 
in.  an  institution? — Decidedly.  It  is  better  for  the 
children  themselves  and  better  for  the  community  at 
large t because  ultimately  they  become  very  useful  when 
they  are  reared  up  and  trained  up  in  a country  atmos- 
phere. As  a rule,  not  only  is  the  air  pure  in  one 
sense  but  it  is  also  purer  in  a moral  sense  as  com- 
pared with  towns  or  large  institutions,  and  they  will 
turn  themselves  to  anything  they  are  asked  in  after- 
life; whereas,  if  you  keep  them  in  a union  until 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  they  are  fit  for  nothing— 
they  get  discontented.  If  they  go  out  to  service  they 
will  return  to  the  union  again. 

20814.  You  have  noticed  that  1 — Frequently.  I took 
some  children  from  the  workhouse  myself. 

20815.  To  see  how  they  would  turn  out?— Well,  I 
took  them  to  be  useful. 

20816.  Were  they  satisfactory? — They  were  not;  but 
I think  the  children  who  are  sent  out  to  nurse  amongst 
poor  people  in  the  country,  provided  they  are  honest 
and  decent,  will  ultimately  be  very  useful  members 
of  society.  . They  become  good  labourers  after  a time ; 
they  are  willing  to  work. 


Mr.  Deo  is 
Ryan. 


Mr.  Denis  Ryan  examined. 


20817.  Chairman. — We  have  had  the  views  of  Mr. 
M’Carthy.  Have  you  heard  a good  deal  of  his  evi- 
dence?— No,  sir,  I heard  none  of  it.  I regret  I missed 

20818.  He  went  through  the  queries  that  your  Board 
has  answered.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  go 
through  them  again,  but  if  there  was  anything  you 


wished  specially  to  mention  under  any  of  these  heads? 
— Personally  I would  he  against  amalgamation. 

-20819.  Of  your  own  union ; hut  you  were  in  favour 
of  the  amalgamation  of  other  unions  with  yours?— 
No,  sir,  personally  I would  not  be. 

20820.  You  would  let  every  union  remain  as  it  is? 
— I would. 
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20821  Von  are  satisfied  with  the  Poor  Law  and  its 
administration  at  present  t-As  tar  as  the  Dungarvan 
Union  is  concerned,  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it 

^20822  You  would  not  touch  it  elsewhere  either?— I 
nersonaily  would  not  wish  to  absorb  any  of  the  unions 
nitside  with  Dungarvan,  for  this  reason,  that  I think 
it  might  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Dungarvan 
Union  to  have  any  of  these  other  unions  taken  in  and 
worked  with  the  Dungarvan  Union. 

20823  Are  they  troublesome  lads  outside  (—Not  ex- 
actly that,  but  the  rates  would  be  higher,  I fancy,  and 
that  would  raise  ours.  And  if  they  would  not  be 
higher,  if  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  Dungarvan  to 
take  over  some  of  these  outlying  unions,  it  would  be 
a disadvantage  to  those  people,  and  I would  not  will- 
ingly grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  my  neighbours. 

20824.  You  would  not  like  to  disturb  the  present 
financial  balance?— No.  , 

20825.  That  would  put  you  against  any  change 
whatever  in  the  Poor  Law  if  you  follow  it  out? — I 
don’t  think  it  would. 

20826.  Where  money  is  involved? — Where  money  is 
involved,  I believe  it  would. 

20827.  There  are  very  few  changes  in  which  money 
is  not  involved  ? — Of  course,  money  would  be  involved 
in  almost  every  detail  of  the  working,  but  there  are 
certain  changes  I would  wish  to  have  made  even  in 
the  Dungarvan  Union. 

20828.  What  are  they? — First  with  reference  to  the 
boarded-out  children.  I would  wish  all  the  children 
in  the  house  would  be  boarded  out.  I think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  children  themselves  to  have 
them  away  from  the  contamination  of  tlie  union. 

20829.  Do  you  think  they  are  better  men  and  women 
in  after-life  if  they  have  outdoor  rearing  up  ? — I think 
they  are,  and  even  if  everything  was  not  desirable  in 
their  rearing  outside  the  union,  yet  it  would  be  better 
than  rearing  them  in  the  union.  With  regard  .to  tlie 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  it  would  be  better  to 
send  them  to  a penitentiary  such  as  we  have  in  Water- 
ford at  the  expense  of  the  union. 

20830.  That  is  for  such  a short  time  as  would  put 
them  into  a position  to  earn  their  livelihood  again  ? — 
Yes,  and  being  reformed  under  religious  influences. 
With  regard  to  tramps,  I would  have  those  who  might 
be  called  professional  tramps,  who  make  it  the  object 
of  their  lives  to  tramp  about  from  place  to  place,  the 
only  thing  they  do ; I would  have  those  sent  to  the 
institution  suggested  here  already — a labour  colony. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  found  amongst  the  tramps 
some  men  who  deserve  to  he  treated  well — some  men 
who  have  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  seek  employ- 
ment, or  go  from  a place  where  they  have  been  em- 
ployed and  for  some  reasons  have  to  be  on  the  road 
for  a short  time — I would  treat  those  as  kindly  as  I 
could. 

20831.  You  would  like  the  relieving  officer  to  be 
empowered  by  law  to  put  them  in  a decent  lodging- 
house,  and  give  them  a breakfast  if  they  had  satisfac- 
tory documentary  evidence  about  them  that  they  were 
bona-fide  labouring  men  looking  for  a job? — Yes,  or 
tradesmen  ; I would  treat  those  very  kindly. 

20832.  Mr.  Mttrnagiian. — Have  you  many  tramps 
at  Dungarvan  ? — We  have  not  very  many ; we  used  to 
have  a great  number. 

20833.  Do  they  have  women  or  children  with  them? 
—They  do. 

20834.  What  would  you  do  with  the  women  ? — I sup- 
pose the  women  would  require  some  place  similar  to 
the  men — a labour  colony,  too. 

20835.  Chairman. — A different  branch  of  the  same 
institution  ? — A ' different  branch  of  the  same  institu- 
tion. Most  of  the  children  I would  have  taken  from 
these  people  altogether.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  some  of 
these  children  going  about  with  their  Darpirt* 

20836.  Without  any  education,  secula'r' or  rengiuus? 
—None.  They  can  be  seen  passing  from  the  union  in 
the  morning  fairly  well-off  after  the  night.  They  are 
«d  and  somewhat  clean,  and  they  feel  somewhat 
"aPPy.  hut  towards  evening  the  change  is  most  awful, 
ft  18  a pity  to  see  these  little  children  dragged  about 


like  tha'.. 


20837.  Mr.  Murnaghax. — When  you  take  the  chil-  June  21, 1 904. 
dren  out  of  your  workhouses  and  the  unmarried  — ; 

mothers,  would  you  not  he  aggravating  the  cost  per  Mr.  Denis 
head  of  the  inmates  by  still  retaining  the  staff,  the  -van 
house  containing  so  much  fewer  inmates? — You  would. 

20838.  How  would  you  get  over  that? — You  could 
not  well  get  over  that  for  the  present.  The  treatment 
of  the  people  would  be  better  and  wiser,  I suppose. 

20839.  Chairman. — Worth  tlie  difference,  I sup- 
pose?— I think  it  would.  > 

20840.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — How  would  it  be  im- 
proved? Do  vou  not  treat  the  sick  well  now? — The 
sick,  undoubtedly,  are  treated  well.  Tlie  sick 
in  Dungarvan  Union  are  treated  equal  to  if  not 
better  than  in  any  union  in  Ireland. 

20841.  Then  how  could  it  be  improved  ? — I think  this 
gentleman  and  I are  not  exactly  on  the  same  point. 

I am  referring  to  healthy  people  with  cliildren.  This 
gentleman  is  referring  to  sick. 

20842.  You  say  you  would  not  approve  of  amalga- 
mation in  the  case  of  Dungarvan,  but  still  you  would 
approve  of  taking  the  twenty-one  children  you  had 
there  a month  ago  and  boarding  them  out,  and  the 
eight  mothers  you  had  there  a month  ago  and  board- 
ing them  out.  That  is  reducing  the  number  in  the 
house  by  thirty.  When  you  do  that  and  make  no 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  staff,  you  only  add  to 
the  cost  instead  of  lowering  it  per  head  of  the  in- 
mates. How  would  you  get  over  that? 

20843.  Chairman. — You  would  diminish  the  total 
cost  of  money  expended,  although  you  might  increase 
it  per  head  on  those  that  remained  ? — First  of  all,  as 
far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  you  dispense  with 
the  cost  of  the  teacher.  Of  course,  you  would  have 
to  give  superannuation,  and  the  benefit  would  not  be 
immediate  : it  would  come  later  on.  But  with  regard 
to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  these  children,  it  would 
be  an  improvement  to  them  and  the  country  generally 
that  a reformation  would  take  place,  and  the  expen- 
diture would  be  worth  the  cost. 

20844.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan. — I suppose,  in  addition  to 
the  unmarried  mothers  and  the  children,  you  would 
put  out  the  eleven  lunatics  you  had  there  a month 
ago  and  send  them  to  the  asylum? — Yes,  sir,  but  not 
to  the  asylum.  Unfortunately  the  asylums  we  have 
at  present  are  overcrowded.  I would  classify  those- 
people.  There  is  a certain  class  even  of  those  imbe- 
ciles who  would,  by  proper  treatment,  be  able  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  somewhat. 

20845.  You  don’t  think  the  workhouse  is  a good 
place  for  the  lunatic  class? — The  workhouse  at  Dun- 
garvan is  not  a good  place.  I would  wish  to  say,  too, 
that  I would  like  to  have  Dungarvan  made  a centre 
for  hospital  treatment,  because  we  have  a very  effi- 
cient staff  for  that  purpose  in  Dungarvan. 

20846.  Chairman. — Yon  are  a centre  for  hospital 
treatment? — Only  in  so  far  as  Dungarvan  Union. 

20847.  You  could  not  ask  people  to  come  greater 
distances  than  the  length  of  the  present  Dungarvan 
Union.  You  would  not  like  to  bring  the  'Waterford 
people  there  ? — No,  but  there  are  others  not  in  Water- 
ford who  might  like  to  avail  of  it. 

20848.  You  have  got  a very  good  area  for  the  sick  t 
— We  have,  but  we  have  more  facilities  for  the  sick. 

20849.  If  you  leave  Kilmacthomas  and  Lismore 
stand  how  could  you  take  their  sick  away  from  them? 

— You  could  not  take  them  away,  but  you  could  have 
cases  of  operations  carried  on  in  Dungarvan. 

20850.  You  think  the  Kilmacthomas  and  Lismore 
and  Youghal  people  would  send  you  their  operation 
cases? — I think  they  would  if  they  knew  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived. 

20851.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  be  likely  to 

send  them  to  the  County  Infirmary  in  Waterford? 

We  have  not  availed  of  the  infirmary  in  Waterford 
sufficiently  up  to  the  present.  I don’t  know  why  it 
is. 

20852.  Do  you  think  you  have  an  up-to-date  hospital 
for  major  operations?  Are  you  informed  to  that 
effect? — I am,  and  I believe  it  because  the  operations 
that  have  been  carried  on  there  for  some  time  have 
been  most  successful,  and  the  patients  after  operations 
are  a very  short  time  on  hands  in  Dungarvan.  so  effi- 
cient is  the  staff  of  that  department 


Mr.  J.  R.  Dower,  Clerk  of  the  Dungarvan  Union,  examined. 


liko  9?AJ-RMAir- — Is  there  anything  else  you  would 

,t0  add  to  the  evidence?  We  don’t  want  to  pin 
j to  opinions? — No,  there  is  nothing  I have  to  say. 


I think  tlie  boarding-ont  system  in  our  union  has  Mr.  J.  R. 
worked  remarkably  well;  none  of  the  children  have  Dower- 
ever  come  back. 
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June  21  1904.  20854.  Is  the  general  impression  that  the  boarding- 

— 1 ' out  system  works  better  than  the  house? — That  would 

Mr.  J.  B.  be  my  view  based  on  experience. 

Dower.  20855.  Have  you  seen  the  house  children  coming 

back  again? — Sometimes. 

20856.  Coming  back  to  be  mothers — the  girls? — In 
some  cases  ; very  few. 

20857.  Having  been  illegitimate  children  them- 
selves ? — Very  few  cases ; but  under  the  boarding-out 
system  I have  hardly  ever  seen  them  coming  back. 

20858.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  coming  back? — One 
case. 

20859.  Under  what  circumstances  did  that  case 


come  back?— The  party  went  away  to  Ameri™ 
they  came  back  to  the  house.  a’  an^ 

^ 20860.  Was  the  child  off  the  Guardians'  hands?-. 

20861.  And  the  foster-parent  went  awav  tr.  a „ 
-The  foster-parent  died,  and  then  thl  chnd^b 

20862.  At  what  age  was  it  boarded  out?— Eight 
I think'  At  What  “Se  did  £t  001116  in  ? — Twenty-four, 

20864.  Were  there  any  special  circumstances  in  tW 
case  a young  man  or  a young  woman  ?_A  Voun, 
woman.  ■'uun8 


Mr.  William 
Stack. 


Mr.  William  Stack,  j.p.,  examined. 


20865.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  of  Dungarvan  ? — Yes. 

20866.  You  are  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
besides  ? — Yes. 

20867.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  other 
gentlemen? — Yes,  I have  heard  all  the  evidence. 

20868.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  or  qualify? 
— I am  for  amalgamation. 

20869.  What  unions  in  the  county  would  you  amal- 
gamate ? — I think  Lismore,  Kilmacthomas,  and 
Youghal.  I think  one  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

20870.  You  think  Dungarvan  and  Waterford  would 
be  enough? — Quite  enough,  and  even  if  you  could  do 
with  one  it  would  be  much  better  ; but  I think  Dun- 
garvan, being  a centre,  must  remain. 

20871.  Would  you  leave  hospitals  in  all  those  places? 
— Certainly. 

20872.  But  for  the  ordinary  healthy  inmates  you 
Would  be  quite  satisfied  if  everything  could  be  man- 
aged with  only  one  union — Waterford? — I believe  it. 

20873.  You  think  it  would  be  more  economical? — 
The  more  you  take  into  a house  the  less  expense  of 
one  kind. 

20874.  You  looked  into  it,  I suppose,  from  that 
point  of  view? — Yes,  I have  a pretty  fair  experience 
of  things.  Of  course,  I am  not  as  well  able  to  ac- 
count for  things  as  the  gentlemen  we  have  around  here, 
but  I think  one  house  would  be  quite  sufficient  in  the 
centre  of  the  county. 

20875.  And  with  Waterford  you  have  rail  from  all 
the  others  for  the  able-bodied? — Yes. 

20876.  If  you  leave  accommodation  at  each  of  those 
places  for  the  sick,  you  think  the  county  could  get  on 
well  enough? — I believe  so.  I have  always  favoured 
the  tramps. 

20877.  You  have  had  a kindly  feeling  for  them  ? — 
"Yes,  for  if  I take  yourself  and  the  two  gentlemen  with 
you  and  you  got  stranded  and  had  no  money 


j™  wuuiu  come  to  our  help?— Ami 
you  had  nothing  and  applied  to  the  master  of  the 
union,  and  I was  one  with  you,  the  four  of  us  • we 
had  no  money— our  hearts  may  be  good  enough ’and 
our  intentions  good— and  in  the  morning  he  gave  na 
the  stones.  We  went  at  it  until  two  o’clock,  and  he 
left  us  out  with  hungry  stomachs,  you  would  be  more 
inclined  to  commit  suicide  than  go  to  work  at  that 
hour. 


20879.  If  you  come  now  really  to  look  at  the  point 
of  view  of  the  greatest  kindness  to  those  men,  do  you 
think  it  is  any  real  kindness  to  make  their  lives  as 
tramps  a little  bit  easier  ? Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  kinder  and  better  to  give  them  a way  of  a fresh 
start,  and  make  them  independent  and  self-supporting 
people  ? — I quite  agree  with  you  there.  I have  met  a 
lot  of  respectable  men  in  my  day  — shopkeepers  of  all 
kinds.  Say  one  goes  on  a considerable  spree  and  be- 
comes a reckless  bum,  but  he  has  friends.  He  is  taken 
hold  of  by  his  friends  and  they  bring  him  to  some 
place— .-Mount  Melleray— and  cure  him.  But  a tramp 
when  he  leaves  his  home  is  chased  from  one  place  to 
another  like  a mad  dog ; he  is  driven  from  bad  to 
worse.  I differ  from  my  colleagues  on  that  question. 
The  easier  you  take  a man  the  better  you  make  him. 
I am  only  just  giving  you  what  I think  is  right ; I am 
not  ashamed  to  say  it.  With  regard  to  these  illegiti- 
mate children  and  women,  I would  be  for  this  colony 
to  put  them  into  and  let  them  go  out  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  soon  as  a situation  could  be  got  for  them. 
Keeping  them  in  a workhouse  is  the  worst  place  they 
could  be  kept  in. 

20880.  They  are  too  apt  to  stay  there?— If  we  could 
prevent  that  disease  altogether  and  wipe  that  out,  il 
would  be  the  best  way.  If  you  could  tackle  the  fathers 
first  I think  it  would  be  the  only  way.  Even  if  I was 
one  myself,  put  me  up.  The  law  should  be  very  strict 
on  that  point  and  try  net  to  punish  the  man,  but 
make  him  pay  for  his  bad  work. 


Mr.  Thomas 


Mr.  Thomas  Power,  Dungarvan  Urban  Council,  examined. 


20881.  Chairman. — Are  the  views  of  the  Urban 
Council  in  favour  of  amalgamation? — They  did  not 
go  into  the  matter  as  a body,  but  they  referred  the 
query  sheet  to  me  and  my  colleague  to  give  evidence. 

20882.  What  is  your  view?  Would  you  leave  Dun- 
garvan open  or  close  it.  I would  leave  Dungarvan 
intact.  When  workhouses  were  established  in 
1841  or  so,  we  had  a population  of  196,000  in  the 
County  Waterford.  That  population  has  gone  down 
about  60  per  cent.  I therefore  think  on  reasonable 
grounds,  and  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
that  the  workhouses  at  present  might  be  fairly  re- 
•duced  by  half — that  is,  dissolve  two  and  retain  two. 

20883.  Which  would  you  dissolve? — For  the  con- 
venience and  accommodation  of  the  people  that  resort 
to  them  generally,  I would  say  Waterford  ought  to 
•stand,  Dungarvan  being  the  centre 'of  the  county  ought 


to  stand,  Lismore  and  Kilmacthomas  ought  to  be  dis- 
solved. 

20884.  Close  up  every  second  one? — Yes.  I approve 
of  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  boarding-out 
system.  And  another  matter  that  I would  like  to 
bring  under  your  notice.  Three  years  ago  the  County 
Council  had  a committee  on  the  amalgamation  of 
unions,  and  they  went  so  far  as  having  a report  made 
out  at  that  time,  but  the  representatives  of  Kilmac- 
thomas could  not  agree,  and  the  committee  dissolved. 
This  (produced)  is  the  report.  I am  in  favour  of  a 
central  sanatorium  for  consumptives  in  Munster. 

20885.  Or  for  such  counties  as  might  be  sufficient 
to  require  one?- -Quite  so.  I would  separate  Cork 
County,  as  it  has  taken  up  the  matter  for  its  own 
area.  I would  have  one  for  all  the  other  counties  in 
Munster. 


Mr.  Charles  J.  Curran  examined. 


Mr.  Charles  J. 
Curran. 


I am  sorry  I don’t  agree  with  my  chairman  us  re- 
gards the  treatment  of  tramps.  I think  I would  agree 
more  with  your  own  suggestion  that  something  should 
be  done  to  put  down  the  tramps. 

20886.  Chairman.— That  is,  tramps  who  are  doing 
nothing  else  but  tramping  and  don’t  intend  to  get 
work  ?— One  way  of  doing  away  with  tramps  is  to  board 


out  our  children.  I think  a great  many  of  the  tramps 
on  the  roads  are  the  children  of  workhouses. 

20887.  Do  you  think  so? — I do. 

20888.  We  have  not  heard  that  mentioned  before?— 
I saw  one  or  two  that  I knew  before  at  the  workhouse. 

20889.  And  you  have  seen  them  come  back  as 
tramps?— No,  but  at  one  time  I had  six  or  seven  ser- 
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vant  boys  from  the  union.  I was  a contractor  for 
milk,  and  two  or  three  of  those  boys  went  to  England 
and  joined  their  families,  and  some  of  them  wrote 
asking  me  if  I would  pay  their  passage  to  Waterford, 
and  they  would  come  back  and  work,  as  they  had  lost 
their  jobs  and  had  nothing  to  do,  so  I assume  they  went 
on  tramp  in  England.  I think  the  older  children  in 
workhouses  could  not  be  boarded  out.  There  should 
be  some  institution  where  they  would  be  sent. 

20890.  That  is  the  present  race? — Yes. 

20891.  That  would  be  a comparatively  small  num- 
ber?—I think  so. 

20892.  Just  children  between  twelve  and  sixteen? — 
Yes,  and  there  is  an  important  question  now  with  re- 
gard to  rating.  The  chairman  of  our  County  Council 
suggested  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  County  Council 
that  Clonmel  No.  2 should  be  amalgamated  with  Dun- 
garvan.  The  valuation  of  Clonmel  No.  2 is  only 
£14,000,  and  I think  the  rates  there  are  pretty  stiff, 
particularly  the  rural  rates,  and  if  that  portion  of  the 
County  Waterford  was  tacked  on  to  Dungarvan  with 
its  small  valuation  and  Clonmel  No.  2,  as  a whole  cer- 
tainly the  rates  in  Dungarvan  would  be  raised  con- 
siderably. 

20893.  You  have  a chain  of  hills  between  you  and 
that  district  ? — Most  of  the  hills  are  in  the  Dungarvan 
district.  Clonmel  is  a pretty  important  town,  and  we 
have  half  the  mail-car  road  from  Clonmel  to  Water- 
ford in  that  £14,000  valuation.  That  one  road  is  a 
heavy  expense.  That  question  of  main  roads 

20894.  That  is  a little  off  our  track? — Is  there  not 
a possibility  that  the  whole  district  would  be  trans- 
ferred ? 

20895.  We  are  only  dealing  with  it  as  a union.  I 
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see  the  force  of  what  you  say? — With  regard  to  the 
amalgamation  of  Kilmacthomas,  when  the  County 
Council  first  took  office  the  committee  of  the  County 
Council,  three  or  four  representatives,  including  my- 
self, took  up  the  question  of  amalgamating  Kilmac- 
thomas  for  the  purpose  of  an  auxiliary  asylum.  We 
studied  the  question  very  carefully,  but  had  to  aban- 
don the  idea  on  the  ground  that  we  were  starting  a 
new  building  at  the  Waterford  asylum  for  lunatics, 
and  that  the  time  was  rather  inopportune  for  the 
consideration  of  amalgamating  it  as  an  auxiliary 
asylum. 

20896.  Are  you  a member  of  the  asylum  committee? 
-Yes. 

20897.  For  how  many  inmates  is  the  new  building 
intended  ? — Sixty  females,  and  I think  the  same 
number  of  males— 120. 

20898.  That  would  just  take  in  the  workhouse  in- 
mates. Was  that  what  it  was  intended  for? — Oh,  no ; 
it  was  intended  for  real  lunatics,  dangerous  lunatics — 
that  class  that  is  growing. 

20899.  Where  are  they  at  present  ? — They  are  in  the 
asylum  at  present ; they  have  not  enough  room  at  all. 

20900.  They  are  overcrowded  to  the  extent  of  120  ? — 
The  certified  room  in  the  asylum  is  for  460,  and  at 
present  there  are  about  540  patients. 

20901.  Dr.  Biggee. — Then  you  will  have  no  more 
additional  accommodation  there  at  all? — No  addi- 
tional accommodation. 

20902.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  how  much  you  are 
spending  on  the  building? — The  present  contract  is 
£10,000.  We  have  taken  up  only  one  section  of  it. 
There  are  three  or  four  sections — about  £40,000. 


Dr.  Hackett  examined. 


20903.  Chajeman. — Now,  we  are  not  going  to 
trouble  you  with  any  questions  about  amalgamation, 
but  if  you  have  any  evidence  you  would  like  to  give  us 
about  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries? — I quite  agree 
with  having  lunatics  changed  from  the  workhouse  hos- 
pitals; it  is  not  the  proper  place  for  them.  Then  it 
is  very  important  that  consumptives  should  be  re- 
moved. It  is  not  fair  to  themselves  or  the  other 
patients. 

20904.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  from  private 
and  public  practice,  is  there  much  phthisis  in  this 
district? — Yes,  a good  deal.  A great  number  come 
from  time  to  time  to  the  workhouse  hospital,  and  of 
course  you  do  no  good  for  them. 

20905.  Have  you  observed  at  all  whether  the  disease 
is  fairly  stationary  or  increasing? — I don’t  think  it  is 
increasing  in  my  district. 

20906.  Is'-  it  largely  limited  to  particular  families  ? 
— I would  not  think  that.  What  I wish  to  say  is  this, 
that  I think  the  classification  in  workhouse  hospitals 
at  present  is  not  good.  You  have  the  hospitals  proper 
and  infirm  wards.  Then  in  the  infirm  wards  you 
nave  old  people  that  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  they  are  not  properly  taken  care  of.  They 
are  under  the  matron  and  paupers.  A great  number 
of  these  inmates  are  helpless. 

20907.  Are  any  of  them  bedridden? — They  are. 

20908.  And  you  have  not  space  to  take  them  into 
the  hospital,  or  do  you  exclude  them  purposely? — I 
must  exclude  them. 

20909.  If  you  had  room  would  you  bring  them  in? 
—I  think  you  should  have  a hospital  proper,  that  is 
a hospital  for  the  treatment  of  cases  ; then  I think 
you  should  have  a chronic  hospital  or  infirmary  for 
old  people,  people  that  simply  require  domestic  care, 
and  that  would  do  very  well  under  a Sister  and  at- 
tendants. 

20910.  What  class  of  disease  would  you  put  under 
care  ^ — Senile  cases — simply  old  people. 

20911.  People  that  could  not  attend  themselves  in 
any  way?— Yes. 

. 20912.  Not  requiring  medical  treatment,  but  requir- 
ing nursing — do  you1  think  they  would  not  require  more 
taan  that? — Very  simple  senile  cases.  If  they  had 
hospital6386  Sores’  they  would  be  taken  into  the 

,®13.  ^s,  n°t  this  the  very  class  of  persons  who 
^ould  be  liable  to  bed-sores? — If  they  are  kept  clean 
they  would  not. 

20914.  Do  you  think  the  ordinary  domestic  attendant 
would  ever  keep  them  clean?— I think  she  would.  We 
ave  attendants  in  the  hospital,  and  I think  these  at- 


tendants under  a Sister  would  very  well  take  care  of 
these  people.  At  the  present  day  these  people  are  not 
taken  care  of  at  all.  You  have  only  paupers  attend- 
ing them.  Then  I think  there  should  be  a charge 
made  for  patients. 

20915.  Dr.  Biggee. — The  cases  that  are  confined  to 
bed  continually  would  require  some  nursing  to  prevent 
bed-sores? — If  they  are  kept  clean  and  bathed. 

20916.  Well,  that  is  nursing? — But  it  is  not 
skilled  nursing.  You  cannot  get  skilled  nursing  for 
that  number  of  patients  in  Dungarvan.  You  would 
have  sixty  or  eighty  of  that  class. 

20917.  If  you  had  this  classification,  would  your 
fever  hospital  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  your 
acute  cases? — It  would. 

20918.  Chaieman. — And  you  would  rig  up  the 
Abbeyside  hospital  for  a fever  hospital? — Yes. 

20919.  Dr.  Biggee. — Then  you  could  separate  the 
other  cases.  Would  it  tend  to  economy  and  efficiency  ? 
— It  would  not  tend  to  economy.  You  would  have 
two  staffs. 

20920.  Chaieman. — Did  .you  not  wish  to  have  an 
acute  staff  ? — Yes,  but  I have  that  in  the  lower  wards. 
I would  have  that  block  for  acute  cases.  I would 
have  the  upper  block  for  the  chronic  cases. 

20921.  You  would  have  two  staffs  still.  You 
would  have  your  staff  for  the  acute,  and  call  them 
what  you  will,  domestic  attendants.  You  would  have 
your  second  staff  there? — Yes,  but  the  chronic  hospital 
would  be  in  connection  with  the  acute  one,  and  I 
could  take  my  cases  up  and  down  as  I thought  neces- 
sary. 

20922.  Would  not  that  be  equally  so  with  the  present 
fever  hospital  ? — It  would,  but  then  I have  quite  room 
enough  where  I am  for  the  acute  hospital,  and  for  the 
chronic. 

20923.  You  would  not  have  as  good  classification  if 
you  had  them  in  a separate  building  ? — They  are 
separate  buildings  practically;  you  have  a yard  be- 
tween. 

20924.  Dr.  Biggee.— They  are  not  as  well  cut  off 
as  in  the  other  building,  but  would  it  not  be  much 
better  for  people  of  a class  above  what  you  have  at 
present  ? — It  would,  hut  at  present  they  come  in  freely 
to  the  Dungarvan  hospital. 

20925.  Chaieman. — You  don’t  notice  any  prejudice 
against  it? — No,  that  prejudice  is  dying  out. 

20926.  Dr.  Biggee. — Do  many  paying  patients  go 
in  ? — A good  number. 

20927.  Is  that  class  increasing? — Very  much. 

20928.  We  have  heard  you  did  a large  number  of 
operations? — A great  number. 

4 X 


June  21,  1904. 
Mr.  Charles  J. 
Curran. 


Dr,  Hackett. 
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June  21  1904.  20929.  What  about  the  assistance  in  nursing  these 

— 1 ’ cases? — They  are  nursed  by  Sisters,  and  I am  very 

Dr.  Hackett.  pleased  with  the  way  they  are  nursed. 

20930.  I am.  talking  about  the  medical  and  surgical 
cases? — I get  in  the  local  men.  I am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  nursing  in  the  hospital. 

20931.  Chairman. — Are  you  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  you  operate? — If  I had  an  oper- 
ating room  it  would  be  very  much  more  convenient. 

20932.  You  would  not  go  as  far  as  the  Guardian 
who  said  the  present  condition  was  entirely  up-to- 
date  for  surgical  operations? — I think  it  is  if  I am 
to  judge  by  results.  We  practically  never  see  a case 
of  sceptisis. 

20933.  Are  the  conditions  such?— -They  are  not  up- 
to-date.  I have  two  small  wards  and  I operate  there 
and  keep  the  patient  there  for  two  or  three  days  and 
put  him  into  the  other  wards. 

20934.  Ordinary  rooms  and  ordinary  furniture? — 
Yes. 

20935.  Ordinary  window  light? — Yes,  but  I have 
got  light  in  the  ceiling. 

20936.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  do  have  some  suppura- 
tion?— Practically  none.  I was  very  sorry  I did  not 
meet  you  at  Dungarvan  and  show  you  the  charts  of 
some  important  cases.  The  results  are  excellent  as  to 
the  healing  of  wounds. 

20937.  Still,  would  yon  not  like  to  have  things  that 
there  would  not  be  the  risk.  You  cannot  say  that 
your  arrangements  are  up-to-date ; there  is  always  a 


risk? — I think  if  you  take  the  ordinary  precautions. 
I don’t  know.  I think  our  arrangements  are  veri- 
good  there.  You  cannot  sterilise  the  walls.  1 

20938.  Or  the  air? — If  you  take  other  precautions 
as  to  your  instruments  and  hands,  I think — - 

20939.  Chairman. — You  would  avoid  a good  deal 
of  danger,  but  not  all? — Not  all.  If  there  was  an 
operating  room  built  there,  but  you  cannot  do  that 
because  you  could  not  have  one  operating  room  for 
the  two  sides,  because  the  convent  comes  between. 

20940.  How  many  beds  would  the  upper  hospital 
contain  ? — Thirty. 

20941.  How  many  acute  cases  would  you  have  alto- 
gether?— Thirty  or  forty  sometimes. 

20942.  There  was  not  anything  like  that  when  we 
were  there? — But  you  must  remember  this  is  summer. 

20943.  What  is  your  total  number  of  cases?— It 
would  average  100  or  120. 

20944.  We  have  the  census  for  one  of  the  fullest 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  you  have  115? — At  present  I 
have  seventy.  There  are  a good  many  of  those  that 
don’t  require  treatment  practically,  but  if  I put  them 
out,  they  would  be  put  into  the  infirm  wards. 

20945.  Dr.  Bigger. — And  you  have  no  nursing 
there  or  supervision,  . and  for  that  reason  you  have  to 
keep  them  in  your  sick  ward? — Yes. 

20946.  You  did  try  to  get  some  of  them  out?— Yes, 
and  they  came  back  again.  You  send  them  out  for 
a week  and  they  come  back  practically  dying. 


Mr.  David 
Gleeaon. 


Mr.  David  Gleeson,  Chairman,  Kilmacthomas  Union,  examined. 


20947.  Chairman. — Are  you  in  favour  of  the  main- 
tenance of  Kilmacthomas? — Yes,  sir. 

20948.  Is  your  Board  practically  unanimous  on  that 
question? — Yes,  sir. 

20949.  If  the  hospital  were  left  there,  and  if  it 
were  shown  to  you  that  a good  deal  of  economy  would 
result  from  transferring  the  rest  of  the  inmates  else- 
where, do  you  think  you  and  your  colleagues  would 
approve  of  such  a change  ? — I think  so ; I would. 

20950.  You  would  be  willing  to  have  the  transfer  if 
the  sick  wards  were  left  and  you  could  be  shown  a dis- 
tinct economy  by  the  change? — Yes,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  I would  like  to  have  clearly  pointed  out  to 
us.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-day  in  fav- 
our of  having  Kilmacthomas  amalgamated  with 
Waterford  and  Dungarvan  did  not  give  us  any  idea 
at  all  whether  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
poor  of  Kilmacthomas  or  the  ratepayers.  Those  were 
the  two  points  we  went  on.  I hold,  a Guardian’s  first 
duty  is  to  look  after  the  poor.  I don’t  think  Captain 
Coughlan  gave  you  any  reasons  or  proved  to  you  con- 
clusively that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
poor  of  Kilmacthomas  to  be  sent  to  Waterford  or 
Dungarvan.  I hold  myself  it  would  not,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  thing  between  us,  and  I am  under  the  im- 
pression it  would  be  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  them 
to  have  them  removed  from  Kilmacthomas. 

20951.  I don’t  think  anyone  proposed  that  the  sick 
wards  should  be  disturbed  in  Kilmacthomas  ? — Captain 
Coughlan  did. 

20952.  As  regards  tramps,  have  you  many  of  them  ? 
— We  have  a great  many  of  them,  sir ; I won’t  go 
into  statistics  at  all. 

20953.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  take  strong  steps 
with  them,  such  as  putting  any  men  who  would  not 
give  an  account  of  themselves  into  a workhouse — call 
it  a labour  colony  or  whatever  you  like? — A labour 
colony  by  all  means. 

20954.  Take  their  children  from  them  and  board 
them  out  ?— <1  don’t  know  about  the  children  ; I would 
not  give  an  opinion  about  that. 


20955.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  power  to  decide  how  much  any  inmate 
could  afford  to  pay  for  his  or  her  treatment  or  any 
of  their  children’s  treatment  in  the  hospital  and  power 
to  'recover  that? — Yes,  by  all  means.  The  Board  of 
Guardians  are  the  only  people  who  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  by  all  means 
they  should  have  that  power  given  them,  the  discre- 
tionary power  to  do  so,  and  power  to  enforce  it. 

20956.  Are  you  in  favour  of  boarding  out  children? 
—Yes,  sir,  to  a certain  extent,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  our  experiences  were  not  very  encouraging ; but 
I would  be  in  favour  in  this  way,  if  we  got  proper 
accommodation  for  them  with  proper  people  to  take 
them  up,  I should  certainly  be  in  favour  of  it  after 
a certain  age — four  years  of  age.  Take  them  bway 
then  from  the  workhouse  by  all  means,  if  you  could 
get  proper  people  to  take  them  up  and  proper  accom- 
modation. 

20957.  You  have  not  had  much  experience  to  speak 
of? — Very  little. 

20958.  You  had  only  one  boarded-out  case? — That 
was  not  a success. 

20959.  But  from  what  you  have  heard  you  are  rather 
favourably  disposed? — I am  very  favourably  disposed 
to  have  them  boarded  out.  I would  suggest  that  a 
small  committee  of  three  should  be  appointed  to  take 
this  question  into  consideration  and  take  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties  who  would  apply  for  children,  and 
I would  also  have  the  parish  priest  of  each  district  on 
that  committee  also  in  order  to  find  out  the  characters 
of  . the  different  parties  who  would  apply  for  these 
children,  and  if  they  had  proper  accommodation  for 
them,  I would  certainly  have  them  boarded  out,  but  I 
should  be.  very  careful  and  not  give  them  to  everybody 
who  applied  for  them.  It  is  a very  serious  thing  to 
send  children  out  unless  you  get  proper  people. 

20960.  Some  people  consider  it  is  a very  serious 
. thing  to  keep  them  in  ? — I would  say  that,  too,  but  I 
would  rather  keep  them  in  the  house  than  give  them 
to  people  who  would  neglect  them. 


Mr.  Michael 
Byrne. 


Mr.  Michael  Byrne,  Vice-Chairman, 

20961.  Chairman. — What  is  your  view?  Do  you 
agree  with  the  chairman  pretty  well,  or  is  there  any 
point  in  which  you  differ  from  him  ? — I don’t  think 
there  is  any  point  on  which  I differ  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I don’t  believe  in 
amalgamation  from  any  point  of  view.  As  regards 
the  tramp  question,  I think  this  business  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

20962.  That  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  it  were 
made  a labour  oolony  business? — The  population  of 


Kilmacthomas  Union,  examined. 

our  union  is  about  7,000,  with  60,000  acres  of  land, 
and  I would  like  to  say  that  I and  my  colleagues  re- 
presenting the  Kilmacthomas  Union  here  to-day  did 
not  come  made  up  in  any  kind  of  energetic  body,  but 
merely  to  try  and  improve  our  town  in  any  shape  or 
form,  and  what  we  said  in  the  boardroom  when  look- 
ing at  these  queries  that  you  sent  down  we  are  going 
to  say  the  same  to-day.  Probably  the  matter  may 
not  have  escaped  your  notice  any  more  than  mine: 
“Are  you  in  favour  of  amalgamation?  Yes,  if  yoa 
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ion't  amalgamate  my  own  union.”  We  know  our 
union  is  a great  accommodation  to  the  poor  people, 
after  the  lapse  of  the  mines  in  Bonmahon  brought  a 
great  many  chronic  cases  into  our  hospital.  We  find 
our  sick  poor  are  very  well  done  for  there,  and  on 
several  occasions,  as  a member  of  the  committee,  I 
turned  back  and  asked  some  of  these  poor  people  had 
thev  any  complaint,  after  the  committee  left  the  room, 
and  they  always  told  me  they  had  not.  As  regards 
the  two  classes  of  children,  we  have  only  one  boarded 
out,  because  Miss  Fitzgerald  Kenney  .was  sent  round 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  her  report  of  the 
children  was  not  very  satisfactory  at  all. 

20963.  On  the  child? — More  especially  on  the  hired- 
out  children  ; she  had  not  much  to  say  on  the  boarded- 
out  child.  The  Board  would  be  in  favour  of  boarding 
out  the  children  instead  of  hiring  out,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  we  know  from  our  experience  that 
for  the  small  amount  that  is  paid  during  the  year, 


which  does  not  amount  to  more  than  2s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per 
week,  you  won’t  get  anybody  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
children. 

20964.  You  would  be  rather  in  favour  of  increasing 
the  amount? — Of  keeping  the  child.  I find  from  the 
report  of  the  religious  inspector  and  of  the  Local 
Government  inspectors  that  the  school  children  are 
doing  very  well.  I find  so  myself.  It  fits  them  to  be 
very  good  children,  and  I find  some  that  have  gone 
out  not  to  be  so  well  done  for.  Seven  children  left  us 
about  May  last,  and  they  are  all  nice  little  boys,  all 
earning  their  bread.  I would  not  be  at  all  in  favour 
of  keeping  such  children  as  those  in,  but  from  the 
treatment  I did  see  of  the  boarded-out  children  I 
would  prefer  keeping  them  in,  but  if  they  were  any 
way  well  done  for  I would  be  in  favour  of  boarding 
them  out. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Walsh,  Clerk. — The  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  are  hero. 


Mr.  John  Kiersey  examined. 


I agree  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  others.  As 
to  the  tramps,  I would  be  in  favour  of  having  them 
sent  to  colonies. 

Mr.  Walsh. — Captain  Coughlan,  when  giving  evi- 
dence, spoke. of  the  amount  of  land  that  is  round  Kil- 
macthomas  Workhouse. 


Chairman. — You  may  remember  we  wenr  over  it  very 
carefully  with  the  master. 

Mr.  Mackey,  Clerk  of  the  Union,  Waterford. — The 
Board  of  Guardians  named  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  said  he  had  no  evidence  to  tender. 


Mr.  James  Murphy  examined. 


I have  no  evidence  to  give,  but  only,  if  you  allow  me, 
to  give  my  opinion.  I am  only  a short  time  a Guar- 
dian. I cannot  see  any  benefit  by  amalgamating 
Waterford  with  any  other  union.  There  were  close  on 
a thousand  inmates  in  the  workhouse  last  winter — 
most  part  of  them  are  in  the  healthy  portion  of  the 
house — and  consequently  I cannot  see  how  it  would  be 
any  advantage  to'  the  ratepayers  and  poor  to  amalga- 
mate the  place ; in  other  words,  there  would  have  to  be 
additional  buildings ; there  are  some  already  in  con- 
templation. 

20965.  Chairman. — You  did  not  go  into  figures? — 
If  the  law  could  be  altered  in  this  way,  that  the  Guar- 
dians should  have  power — because  these  able-bodied 
people  make  it  a constant  practice  of  coming  into  the 
Waterford  Union — if  we  had  power  to  judge  for  our- 
selves the  persons  who  should  be  ' admitted  and  dis- 
charged, and  gave  the  same  power  to  the  relieving  offi- 
cers, so  that  they  would  not  have  blame.  This  is  the 
way  the  danger  comes  in — if  he  refused  a ticket  the 
relieving  officer  would  be  brought  up.  A great  many 
of  these  people  are  tramps.  They  don’t  belong  to  the 
county  or  city  at  all.  If  you  could  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  law  that  way. 

20966.  To  enlarge  your  discretion  ? — Yes ; but  I can- 
not see  any  other  way.  Waterford  Union  is  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  and  I cannot  see  a benefit  to  the 


ratepayers  or  the  poor  by  amalgamating.  I hope  you 
will  concur  with  my  views  on  that  subject. 

20967.  If  it  were  shown  clearly  that  some  financial 
benefit  would  result,  then  you  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
consider the  matter  ? — Of  course  I would,  but  I can- 
not see  how  there  could  be  anything  in  that  way  done 
at  present,  at  all  events.  About  these  illegitimate 
children,  that  is  another  thing  I brought  forward  my- 
self, but  they  seem  to  tell  me  it  could  not  be  done ; but 
I know  it  is  done  in  England  ; the  putative  father  can 
be  found  out  in  many  instances. 

20968.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  the  law 
the  same  here  as  in  England  ?— Undoubtedly ; it  pre- 
vents this  demoralisation  in  a great  many  districts  in 
England.  And  especially  in  Ireland,  where  we  are 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  moral  countries  in  the 
world,  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  That  is  my  opinion, 
and  I think  I am  right  too. 

20969.  I think  every  one  would  agree  with  your 
motive  at  all  events  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  done  ; 
it  is  done  in  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
according  to  the  means  of  the  reputed  father  he  has  to 
pay.  Then  there  won't  be  so  many ; but  when  they  are 
shielded  here  it  more  encourages  them  than  anything 
else — remaining  in  the  union  and  going  out  and  coming 
in  with  another  child.  That  work  is  not  right ; it 
should  be  ended. 


Mr.  David  Hyland,  Chairman,  Waterford  Union,  examined. 


20970.  Chairman.— You  were  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a statement  here,  which  we  will  have  on  the  notes  ? 
— From  my  experience  as  a Guardian  of  the  Water- 
ford Union  for  the  past  twelve  years,  I am  of  opinion 
no  advantage,  from  a ratepayer’s  point  of  view,  nor  in 
the  interest  of  the  aged  destitute  poor,  will  accrue  from 
amalgamation  of  workhouses  in  this  district.  Old 
people  do  not  wish  to  be  brought  long  distances  from 
their  native  localities.  Being  obliged  to  enter  the 
workhouse  is  sufficiently  heartrending  to  them,  without 
adding  to  it  by  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
visit  from  their  relations  or  their  friends.  With  re- 
gard to  the-  children  in  workhouses,  I believe  no  insti- 
tution, no  matter  how  well  managed,  can  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  home  associations,  such  as  the  nursing- 
out  system  secures.  The  Guardians  of  the  W aterford 
Union  have  unanimously  approved  of  this  system  and 
adopted  it  as  far  as  possible.  I am  of  opinion  that 
sane  epileptics  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  insane. 
The  tramp  nuisance  requires  to  be  vigorously  dealt 
with.  The  demand  for-  manual  labour  at  the  present 
day  leaves  no  excuse  for  any  able-bodied  man  or 
woman  to  remain  idle.  I certainly  approve  of  a penal 
colony  or  reformatory  for  such  people. 


20B71.  You  think  it  would  be  a hardship  on  the 
poor  to  be  brought  from  their  former  home  and  neigh- 
bourhood ?— I do. 

20972.  That  is  necessary,  even  in  the  present  system 
in  a very  large  number  of  the  cases  where  people  go 
to  workhouses.  For  instance,  take  Kilmacthomas. 
There  are  a very  large  number  of  people  in  the  Kil- 
macthomas Union  who  come  from  a long  distance  from 
Kilmacthomas.  They  would  have  to  come  further  if 
they  came  to  Waterford.  You  would  be  against  that? 
—I  would,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  enter  work- 
houses  in  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

20973.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
the  nursing-out  system  so  as  to  enable  you  to  board 
out  all  children  that  are  in  your  charge  as  fax  as 
possible  ?— Really,  I would. 

Mr.  Mackey.— Our  difficulty  is  not  in  the  matter  of 
approving  of  the  system  of  boarding  out,  but  our  diffi- 
culty is  getting  suitable  foster-parents.  We  cannot 
get  them. 

20974.  Chairman.— What  is  the  amount  you  give  i — 

Mr.  Mackey. — Practically  the  same  as  the  other 
Boards — 3s.  a week. 

20975.  You  have  thirty  boarded  out  at  present  ? 

4X2 
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June  21, 1901.  Mr.  Mackey. — Twenty.  I have  written  to  every 

— . parish  priest  within  the  limits  of  the  union  asking 

Air.  David  him  to  assist  us  in  the  way  of  recommending  suitable 
Hylanu.  foster-parents.  We  have  advertised  over  and  over. 

No  person  in  occupation  of  land  of  any  quantity,  prac- 
tically speaking,  will  apply  for  these  children  at  all. 

20976.  It  would  be  more  economical  to  give  a larger 
sum? 

Mr.  Mackey. — Those  who  apply  at  present  apply  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  make  of  the  children,  either 
money  earning  or  utilising  their  labour. 

Witness. — No  one  will  take  them  except  very  poor 
people. 

20977.  What  would  you  do  with  the  tramps? 
Would  you  approve  of  the  labour  colony  idea? — I have 
mentioned  that.  I would  approve  of  something  where 
they  would  be  made  work,  because  they  go  from  union 
to  union. 

20978.  Without  giving  it  a name,  you  would  ap- 
prove of  some  such  system? — Yes,  they  go  from  union 
to  union  and  are  the  terror  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  they  won’t  work. 

20979.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  would  approve  of  any  steps  so 
advanced  as  to  send  people  to  a colony  of  the  kind 
without  having  committed  any  offence? — Well,  I would 
like  really  to  have  them  compelled  so  as  to  make  them 
work,  something  that  would  get  them  out  of  the  lazy 
habit  of  lounging  from  union  to  union. 

20980.  If  there  was  a county  workhouse  where  those 
people  could  get  employment  and  pay  and  make  them 
go  there? — I don’t  know  how  you  would  manage  to  get 
them  to  pay — how  could  you  make  their  labour  pay. 


20981.  If  they  are  strong  men  they  could  do  «<, 
work,  and  surely  a day  of  the  work  would  brine 
some  pay?— I am  afraid  it  would  be  a loss  to 
ratepayers. 


in 

.he 


20982.  Is  it  not  a loss  at  present  ? — I am  afraid  it 
would  be  adding  to  the  loss ; it  is  so  hard  to  make 
them  work. 


20983.  If  you  send  them  to  the  colony  would  it  not 
be  the  same  thing? 

Chairman. — It  would,  but  you  would  take  them  ofi 
finally? — Yes,  take  them  ofi  finally.  I would  be 
anxious  even  to  have  a loss  if  we  could  train  them 
and  educate  them  into  the  habit  of  working.  Of 
course,  there  is  labour  enough  in  the  country  if  they 
could  be  made  to  do  it.  , 

20984.  There  is  plenty  of  employment  for  fb»m  if 
they  would  take  it,  but  they  are  not  disposed  to  work  ? 
—No,  they  don’t  believe  in  doing  anything.  Even  in 
Waterford  Union  we  had  to  increase  the  rates  this 
year  on  account  of  the  amount  of  able-bodied  men 
going  through  the  country — those  tramps. 

20985.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Corporation  also? 


20986.  Have  the  Corporation  discussed  this  matter 
at  all? — No,  they  have  not. 

20987.  They  are  not  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
matter? — No,  no  opinion  whatsoever.  This  does  not 
interfere  with  the  Corporation  very  much.  It  is  more 
for  the  unions. 

20988.  It  is  altogether,  except  as  a public  body, 
they  might  have  an  opinion? — They  have  not  ofiered 
any  opinion. 


Miss  Thomas  examined. 


Miss  Thomas,  20989.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  had  a large  experi- 
ence of  the  nursing  of  the  sick  in  workhouse  infir- 
maries. Would  you  explain  to  us  the  system  in  the 
Waterford  Workhouse? — It  is  now  done  under  the 
nuns,  who  have  a set  of  probationers  working  under 
them. 

20990.  Chairman.— You  are  the  training  sister? — 
Yes. 

20991.  You  work  in  conjunction  with  the  county 
infirmary,  the  old  leper  hospital? — Yes. 

20992.  And  your  probationers  are  interchangeable? 
— Yes,  our  probationers  go  to  them  for  six  months 
and  theirs  come  to  us  for  six  months. 

20993.  What  is  the  period  of  training  for  your  pro- 
bationers ?•  -Two  years. 

20994.  Then  they  have  lectures  and  examinations? — 
Yes,  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

20995.  Have  you  turned  out  any  after  a two  years’ 
training  ? — No,  the  two  years  will  not  be  up  until  the 
end  of  September. 

20996.  So  you  cannot  give  us  the  result  of  your  first 
examination  yet? — No. 

20997.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  connection  with  the  county 
infirmary,  you  have  trained  a number  of  other  nurses 
also  ? — Yes. 

20998.  Does  the  system  work  very  well? — It  works 
excellently. 

20999.  You  have  no  friction  whatever? — No  friction 
at  all. 

21000.  Do  the  governors  of  the  county  infirmary  look 
upon  it  with  favour? — I think  so. 

21001.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  inclined  to  increase  the 
number  of  probationers  seeking  appointments — the 
fact  that  they  can  get  the  certificate  of  a fully-trained 
nurse? — I think  it  does. 

21002.  What  class  of  young  girls  are  applying? — 
Mc*t!y  farmers’  daughters. 

21003.  Are  they  fairly  well  educated? — They  have 
to  pass  a preliminary  examination  before  they  are  ac- 
cepted. 

21004.  Is  that  fairly  stiff? — Fair. 

21005.  Chairman.— After  September  next,  about 
how  many  a year  will  you  turn  out?  Will  you  certify 
each  year’?  What  is  your  total  number? — Fourteen. 

21006.  Will  you  turn  out  fourteen  a year? — No, 
seven  a year. 

21007.  You  will  finish  seven  next  September  and 
each  succeeding  September  unless  there  are  cases  where 
a girl  may  leave  her  work? — We  shall  not  finish  seven 
next  September,  because  we  have  two  or  three  who 
were  qualified  nurses.  They  had  an  examination  in 
the  first  year. 


21008.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  fact,  that  will  suit  you 
better  because  it  brings  in  applicants  at  different 
times? — Yes,  but  we  have  had  no  more  applications. 

21009.  Chairman.— Seven  a year  you  will  turn  out? 
— Yes,  that  is  supposing  nothing  happens  to  take  them 
away  from  their  work. 

21010.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Are  there  many  applica- 
tions?— Not  a great  many,  but  quite  enough. 

21011.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  are  the  terms  undei 
which  they  serve? — They  receive  no  payment  at  all. 

21012.  Chairman. — Neither  year? — No. 

21013.  Do  they  make  any  payment  on  coming  in?— 
No,  they  find  their  own  uniform. 

21014.  And  they  get  their  food? — Their  food  and 
their  lodgings.  They  get  everything  found  for  them. 

21015.  And  you  have  taken  a nice  house  for  them? 
— We  have  a nice  house. 

21016.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  Guardians  practically  get 
two  years’  service  and  those  fourteen  probationers  for 
nothing,  but  the  cost  of  their  food? — Yes,  and  the 
extra  training.  You  have  to  pay  for  their  lectures. 

21017.  They  have  nothing  to  give  them  in  the  way 
of  salaries  at  all,  and  they  get  the  services  of  four- 
teen very  competent  young  ladies? — They  are  fairly 
pompetent  after  a time.  At  first  they  are  not  very 
much  use. 

21018.  You  don’t  take  in  too  many  at  any  one  time, 
o you  get  a number  that  are  fairly  well  trained?— 
Half  of  them  are  very  useful. 

21019.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  system  if 
it  could  be  extended  to  other  workhouses? — I do. 

21020.  Have  you  much  experience  of  other  work- 
houses  ? — I have  been  in  certain  workhouses,  but  have 
not  studied  any  time  in  any  of  them. 

21021.  Chairman. — Have  you  been  in  Limerick?— 
No. 

21022.  Or  Galway  ? — No,  I have  been  in  Dungarvan, 
Kilmacthomas,  and  Wexford. 

21023.  Yon  consider  it  a very  great  advantage  to 
have  a county  infirmary  in  conjunction  with  the 
workhouse  ? — Well,  I would  rather  have  the  nurses  all 
trained  in  the  one  institution. 

21024.  But  they  will  get  there  the  experience  thgy 
could  not  get  at  an  ordinary  workhouse? — Yes,  but  I 
think  it  would  make  a better  training  school  to  have 
one  of  the  large  workhouse  infirmaries  which  would 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  necessary. 

21025.  Where  they  would  have  operations  ? — Yes, 
and  a resident  medical  officer.  I think  that  would 
make  a still  better  training  school  than  having  the 
two. 
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21026.  But  where  you  cannot  get  that?— The  other 
•-  a very  good  substitute. 

*21027.  Dr.  Biggee.—1 That  would  only  apply  to  five 
six  ' workhouses  in  Ireland  ? — There  would  be 
Limerick,  Dubliu,  and  Cork. 

21028.  There  is  no  training  m Limerick.  There 
would  not  be  more  than  five  or  six.  You  see,  there  is 
aii  interchange,  and  the  girls  must  get  a very  large 
amount  of  experience  in  the  county  infirmary  in  the 
way  of  operations?— Yes,  which  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  in  the  workhouse. 

‘ 21029.  Chairman. — And  they  see  the  ways  of  a large 
number  of  doctors  and  surgeons,  so  that  they  are  not 
trained  altogether  on  one  gentleman’s  practice  ?— But  it 
unsettles  them  every  time  they  make  a phange. 

21030.  Slightly? — That  is  the  one  disadvantage. 

21031.  What  do  they  do  for  fever? — We  have  no 
training  in  fever. 

21032.  Dr.  Biggee. — Could  you  get  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  county  infirmary  in  the  way  of  fever 
training?  They  send  their  nurses  to  Liverpool? — I 
know  they  do,  but  they  keep  their  nurses  for  three 
years,  and  then  I think  they  have  to  pay  something 
for  sending  them  ; but  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  if 
they  keep  them  for  use  for  private  work  in  connexion 
with  their  hospital. 

21033.  They  are  called  upon  so  much  to  nurse 
fever.  It  is  essential  they  should  be  trained  in  fever  ? 

-And  the  advantage  would  be  only  to  the  nurses,  not 
to  the  union,  if  they  were  trained  in  fever. 

21034.  Are  you  not  able  to  give  them  training  to 
some  extent  by  the  connection  with  the  fever  hospital  ? 
—They  have  not  had  enough  cases  there. 

21035.  Chaieman. — Is  there  a trained  fever  nurse 
it  present? — No,  there  is  not. 

21036.  Dr.  Biggee. — Does  the  system  of  having  pro- 
bationers on  duty  and  doing  nursing  in  the  wards 
under  the  nun  in  charge  work  very  well? — Very  well 
indeed.  She  acts  as  a sort  of  Sister,  the  same  way  as 
in  St.  Vincent’s  or  the  Mater.  She  is  responsible  for 
four  times  as  many  patients  as  the  nurse. 

21037.  And  therefore  she  just  supervises? — She 
supervises. 

21038.  And  the  probationers  do  the  work?— Yes. 


21039.  Do  you  go  round  and  instruct  them  at  the  june2l  1901. 
bedside? — i do.  ssrss— — ■ 

21040.  All  through  the  hospital? — All  through  the  MissThomas. 
hospital. 

21041.  You  have  no  restrictions  at  all? — No  re- 
strictions. 

21042.  I mean  to  say  at  any  time  or  in  a severe 
case,  and  can  you  change  the  nurse  from  one  portion 
of  the  infirmary  to  another,  according  to  the  class  of 
disease  ? — Yes. 

21043.  Chaieman. — Are  they  put  on  night  duty  in 
their  first  year  ? — Yes,  after  they  have  been  there  three 
months  sometimes. 

21044.  Dr.  Biggee. — You  would  not  do  it  if  you 
.could  help  it?— As  a rule  I like  to  leave  it  a little 
longer. 

21045.  As  a rule  do  they  get  good  appointments  on 
leaving  the  infirmary? — Three  or  four  have  had  ap- 
pointments— two  in  Cork,  one  in  Rathkeale,  and  one 
is  nursing  in  the  union  at  present. 

21046.  1 suppose  you  are  a firm  believer  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  training  them  in  the  way  of  nursing? — Yes. 

21047.  Chaieman.— Does  anything  occur  to  you  that 
you  would  like  to  say  1 — Nothing  that  has  not  been  al- 
ready said  except  that  I think  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing  to  dissociate  the  hospital  from  the  house.  Take 
away  the  name  of  the  workhouse  hospital. 

21048.  Dr.  Biggee. — Do  you  find  some  patients  dis- 
like the  idea  of  coming  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  and 
1 think  it  would  be  better  for  the  nurses,  too. 

21049.  Chaieman. — Have  you  ever  had  any  experi- 
ence of  district  nursing? — Very  little;  I have  never 
done  any  district  nursing. 

21050.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor  in  Waterford  Union? — Not  in  Waterford;  I 
have  in  Kilkenny. 

21051.  What  did  yon  find  where  there  was  sickness 
in  the  homes?  Did  you  find  the  homes  fairly  sani- 
tary?— Some  of  them  were  not  very. 

21052.  Were  there  many  one-roomed  dwelling- 
houses? — Generally  two,  I think. 

21053.  Would  that  be  in  the  city? — No,  in  the 
country  near  Castlecomer. 

21054.  Have  you  had  any  experience  at  all  of  any 
of  the  Irish  towns  or  cities? — No,  I have  not. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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FORTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING. — WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  22hd,  1904 

At  the  Courthouse,  Clonmel. 

Preseut: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Cof.v  Bigger. 


Dr.  J.  F.  O’Ryan  examined. 


21055.  Chairman. — You  have  been  deputed  to  repre- 
sent the  County  Council? — Yes,  sir. 

21056.  Have  you  your  own  notes? — No,  I have  no 
copy  of  them. 

21057.  You  mentioned  there  are  nine  unions  in  the 
County  Tipperary? — Yes. 

21058.  What  are  the  views  of  the  County  Council  as 
to  whether  these  unions  should  be  reduced  in  number 
or  not  ? — I don’t  think  that  they  went  largely  into  the 
question  at  any  meeting,  but  there  was  a conference 
that  was  attended  by  members  deputed  by  the  County 
Councils  the  year  before,  and  members  representing  the 
rural  districts,  or  some  of  them,  in  the  unions ; no 
definite  exclusion  was  come  to.  Of  course  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  that  the  local  men  wished  to  pre- 
serve their  unions  as  a rule,  but  I understand  that, 
generally,  their  views  were  in  accordance  with  ours, 
because  I had  previously  given  my  views  more  than 
once,  and  in  appointing  me  they  for  the  most  part 
adopted  the  views  I put  forward.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  two  County  Councils  was — “ That  the 
representatives  appointed  by  the  North  and  South  Tip- 
perary County  Councils  are  of  opinion  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  amalgamation  of  unions  is  a sound  one,  and 
that  this  amalgamation  should  be  carried  out  having 
regard  to  the  unions  of  the  entire  county.” 

21059.  In  some  of  the  papers  I read — I don’t  know 
whether  it  was  your  view  or  not — one  statement  was 
made  that  three  unions  would  be  sufficient  ? — That  was 
my  opinion,  and  I think  that  originated  with  me. 

21060.  Clonmel  was  one  of  the  unions  ? — Clonmel  was 
one  of  them,  on  account-  of  its  position. 

21061.  The  second  ?— Thurles,  and  the  third  Nenagh, 
They  are  almost  equi-distant,  and  they  are  in  very 
nearly  a straight  line  across  the  county.  There  is  a 
drawback  in  the  case  of  Nenagh  that  it  has  practically 
no  communication  from  the  South,  except  a very 
roundabout  one. 

21062.  How  would  you  apportion  the  various  unions. 
I suppose  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Clogheen  into  Clonmel  ? 
— Yes ; there  is  only  a small  part  of  the  Carrick-on- 
Suir  Union  in  this  countv,  a valuation  of  about 
£20,000  odd. 

21063.  Did  you  contemplate  the  closing  up  of  that 
workhouse  ? — Closing  it  up  as  a workhouse  unless  it 
served  as  a workhouse  for  part  of  Kilkenny  or  Water- 
ford. 

21064.  I suppose  you  contemplate  leaving  some  place 
there  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ? — I think  they  made 
Carrick  into  a district  hospital  some  time  ago. 

21065.  Do  you  think  the  entire  workhouse  might  be 
closed  at  Carrick,  and  no  hardship  would  result  to  the 
side  of  Carrick  and  the  district  if  they  had  to  go  either 
to  Clonmel  or  Waterford? — I think  there  would  be  no 
hardship  in  it. 

21066.  What  would  the  distance  be? — About  four- 
teen miles  to  Waterford,  and  about  the  same  or  a little 
less  to  Clonmel. 


21067.  And  you  think  that  really  the  entire  estab- 
lishment at  Carrick-on-Suir  might  be  closed  ? — I think 
so  ; certainly  as  regards  the  County  Tipperary. 

21068.  There  is  a fever  hospital  there.  What  would 
you _ do  with  that? — I think  fever  hospitals,  if  not 
utilised  for  any  of  the  other  purposes,  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  suitable  situations.  I cannot  speak,  of 
course,  with  regard  to  the  accommodation,  whether 
there  is  a fever  hospital  within  sufficiently  easy  reach 
of  Carrick  on  the  other  side  ; that  is  to  say  in  the  part 
of  the  County  Kilkenny  which  is  within  two  miles  of 
it,  or  Waterford,  which  is  across  the  river. 


21069.  The  nearest  union  to  Carrick  on  the  Kilkenny 

side  would  be ?-Kilkenny  itself,  I think,  comes 

down  very  close  to  it.  Thomastown  is  in  Kilkenny 


21070.  Callan  would  be  the  nearest  ?— Callan  is  one 
of  those  which  is  partly  in  the  County  Kilkenny  and 
partly  in  the  County  Tipperary. 


21071.  That  raises  the  question,  did  the  Countr 
Councils  consider  that  the  entire  county  of  Tipperary 
should  be  self-contained  and  exclusive  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  ? — I think  that  was  the  view,  and  with  re<>ard 
to  that  union,  the  portion  of  the  County  Tipperary 
that  is  in  it  is  practically  cut  off  by  a chain  of  moun- 
tains from  the  Kilkenny  side. 

21072.  So  you  would  give  up  to  Waterford  the  parts 
of  Clonmel  and  Carrick  that  are  in  Waterford  ?— Oh 
certainly. 

21073.  But  you  would  take  then  the  parts  of  Callan 
and  other  unions  that  are  in  Tipperary? — Yes  of 
course.  There  is  another  question  later  on,  which 
might  supply  the  answer  to  that,  that  is  the  grouping 
of  certain  unions  or  portions  of  counties.  In  that  case, 
of  course,  half  of  the  County  Waterford  might  be 
served  by  Clonmel  Union. 

21074.  Did  you  go  on  the  lines  of  dealing  with  the 
Poor  Law  according  to  counties  or  unions  ?— Accord- 
ing to  counties,  if  even  a larger  area  could  not  be  estab- 
lished. 

21075.  You  make  a statement  that  all  the  workhouses 
should  be  utilised  ; that  that  is  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  the  source  of  local  opposition,  so  that  wherever 
you  would  close  a workhouse  you  would  turn  it  to  some 
useful  purpose? — Yes,  I think  there  is  scope  for  them 


21076.  What  would  you  do  with  the  various  work- 
houses  ? — I suggested  Clogheen  as  one  suited  for  an  in- 
dustrial school. 


21077.  That  would  not  be  under  the  Poor  Law  ?— No, 
perhaps  not,  but  three  unions  were  grouped  in  the 
County  Liimerick  for  that  purpose. 

21078.  That  was  for  a Poor  Law  school  ?— lres,  I 
meant  under  the  Poor  Law. 

21079.  Have  you  considered  the  relative  advantages 
of  such  an  institution  system  of  bringing  up  children, 
as  compared  with  boarding  out  ? — I have  not  compared 
it  with  or  set  it  against  boarding  out ; if  boarding  out 
could  be  carried  out  on  a thorough  scale,  I think  it 
would  be  more  advantageous,  but  boarding  out  is  not 
resorted  to  to  any  great  extent. 

21080.  It  is  increasing  very  largely,  I suppose  you 
are  aware  ? — In  some  places  I believe  it  is,  and  in  others 
I think  it  is  rather  dropping  back. 

21081.  We  have  had  almost  universally  evidence 
given  to  us  in  favour  of  the  boarding-out  system  as 
opposed  to  the  system  of  bringing  up  children  in  insti- 
tutions?— I prefer  the  boarding-out  system,  of  course, 
very  much  if  proper  houses  could  be  got,  and  I suggest 
labourers’  cottages,  but  I don't  know  that  that  has  ever 
been  tried. 

21082.  It  has,  but  it  is  hardly  an  ideal  place  to  put 
a child,  where  it  cannot  get  a certain  supply  of  nuu, 
for  instance  ? — In  many  of  them  they  have  quite  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  milk;  in  point  of  fact  I think  the 
labourers’  cottages,  the  condition  of  the  people  in  them, 
and  their  general  tone  and  standing,  has  been  very 
much  improved.  I have  been  lately  doing  dispensary 
duty  in  the  west  of  the  county — the  Emly  district 
which  brought  me  into  a great  many  of  those  cottages, 
and  I think  the  people  are  becoming  improved  very 
much.  w , 

21083.  They  are  getting  more  employment  ?—-!' 
only  that,  but  they  are  getting  to  have  a better  feeling, 
and  the  building  of  cottages  has  had  the  effect  lt  * 
intended  to  produce,  and  therefore  they  would  be  sui 
for  children. 

21084.  The  Guardians  nearly  all  represented  to 
the  desirableness  of  having  additional  powers  given, 
them  to  board  out.  At  present  they  can  only  b 
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, .-nhans  and  deserted  children  that  come  to  their 
l or  to  have  a discretion  of  doing  so,  at  all 

char?5  ? I am  very  much  in  favour  of  that.  I think 

'^workhouse  is  very  undesirable. 

91085  One  of  those  workhouses  you  would  like  to 
•am  into  a house  for  a home  for  aged  people?— One  at 

'*91086  l'ou  suggest  Tipperary  would  make  a good 
ntre  for  a hospital  ?— Yes,  because  it  has  been  more 
improved  in  that  respect  than,  I think,  any  other.  I 
we  been  in  most  of  the  union  workhouses  in  the 
Vl-tv  almost  all  but.  two,  though  not  of  late  years  so 
much  as  formerly,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  the  Tip- 
pprarv  hospital  is  very  superior  to  any  other  I know. 

F 21087  Except  Clonmel  and  all  the  others  that  are 
here?—I  would  retain  Clonmel  as  a workhouse,  not  as 

aI121088^Of  course  the  hospital  would  remain  still, 
aid  it  not.  There  would  be  a place  for  treating  the 
«'ick  in  such  a town  as  Clonmel.  You  would  not  oblige 
‘the  people  of  Clonmel  to  go  to  Tipperary  to  be  treated 
for  their  illnesses  ? — I think  that  would  be  minimised 
as  much  as  possible. 

21089.  You  mean  you  would  send  as  many  as  pos- 
sible?—As  many  as  possible.  I don’t  see  the  advantage 
of  keeping  up  any  one  place  as  a district  hospital  if 

the  other  hospitals  are  to  be  kept  up. 

21090.  That  is  rather  an  unusual  view  to  get.  Nearly 
all  the  witnesses  think  that  in  each  place  a small  hos- 
pital for  acute  cases  ought  to  remain?— I'  don’t  take 
exception  to  that  view  either ; it  was  on  that  ground 
I mentioned  the  possible  retention  of  the  fever  hospital 
at  Carrick,  that  some  small  accommodation  must  be 
provided  for  acute  cases  or  persons  seriously  injured. 
But  I refer  now  to  the  cases  of  those  chronically  sick. 

Of  course  the  actual  practice  is  that  persons  remain 
too  long  in  their  houses ; it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to 
go  into  hospital,  and  if  they  were  removed  somewhat 
earlier  they  would  bear  the  journey  better,  even  if  it 
happened  to  be  a little  longer.  In  Tipperary  they  have 
two  very  fine  ambulances,  and  the  distance  of  the  fur- 
thest part  of  the  union  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  Irish 
miles  at  present,  and  no  place  almost  would  be  further 
by  road  than  that. 

’21091.  Under  your  contemplated  system  you  would 
have  a workhouse  at  Clonmel,  another  at  Thurles,  and 
another  at  Nenagh ; into  these  buildings  you  would 
receive  pretty  much  all  the  present  class  of  inmates 
that  go,  would  you  ? — Of  course  the  view  I take  is  that 
the  number  of  paupers  should  be  diminished  as  much 
as  possible.  I mean  the  class  of  people  who  prefer  to 
go  into  a workhouse  and  spend  their  lives  there  rather 
than  do  any  work  outside. 

21092.  There  are  hardly  any  able-bodied  people  in 
all  Ireland  in  workhouses  ? — I am  afraid  there  are  a 
good  many.  , 

21093.  We  have  the  numbers  here  in  every  work- 
house,  and  the  total  is  very  small? — I am  not  sure  I 
rely  entirely  on  those  figures,  because  I think  a great 
many  people  are  retained  who  are  able-bodied  and 
ought  to  be  out  of  the  workhouses. 

21094.  They  would  be  very  old?— Not  very  old  at  all. 

I think  the  number  is  rather  understated  for  various 
reasons. 

21095.  I think  you  may  rely  on  these  figures,  that 
there  are  about  4,000  able-bodied  in  all  the  workhouses, 
and  that  includes  the  large  cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Limerick?— I am  still  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  are  a great  many  more  who  are  perfectly 
competent  to  work,  and  any  man  going  into  any  work- 
house  can  see  them  there  in  numbers. 

21096.  We  have  done  that  in  all  the  workhouses  up 
to  the  present  in  twenty-three  counties,  and  we  find 
the  number  of  able-bodied,  properly  so-called,  are  very 
iew  ?— Then  I will  say  no  more  on  that. 

21097.  But  that  is  apart  from  the  question  we  arc 
discussing,  that  is,  you  would  receive  into  these  work- 
houses  pretty  well  all  the  classes  that  now  go  in  ? — Yes. 

21098.  There  is  an  alternative  suggestion  made  to  us 
that  instead  of  trying  to  amalgamate  unions  and  con-  ■ 
tinue  the  same  classification  in  any  workhouse,  that  we 
should  instead  recommend  taking  as  many  classes  out 
of  the  workhouses  as  possible,  and  disposing  of  them 
elsewhere? — That  is  my  view  with  regard  to  old  people. 

21099.  You  would  like  one  workhouse,  say,  for  the 
county?— Yes. 

21100.  Supposing  you  took  a workhouse,  we  will  say 
as  we  are  here,  supposing  you  took  Clonmel  for  all  the 
aged  and  infirm  of  the  county  or  of  the  South  Riding? 
—In  mentioning  Clonmel,  Thurles,  and  Nenagh  I 


merely  mentioned  these  that  appeared  to  be  particu-  1004 

larly  well  situated.  I have  no  very  strong  view.  — 

21101.  It  was  the  railway  lines  of  communication  Dr.  J.  F. 
that  suggested  themselves  to  you? — Yes.  I have  a O Ryan, 

return  showing  the  amount  of  accommodation,  pre- 
pared some  years  ago.  I was  a member  of  a committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Council,  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde  is  chairman.  This. return  was  made  out  by 
Mr.  Donoghue,  of  Enniscortliy.  It  shows  that  Thurles 
was  built  to  contain  over  a thousand.  At  that  day 
they  were  more  tightly  packed  than  they  are  now,  and 
that  it  would  contain  as  many  inmates  as  there  are  in 
the  entire  county  at  present. 

21102.  If  we  go  through  that  process  of  exclusion 
for  a minute  and  take  all  the  classes  in  the  workhouse. 

We  spoke  just  now  of  children? — I would  take  them 
out  altogether,  and  all  that  could  not  be  boarded  out 
should  be  put  into  schools  such  as  I spoke  of. 

21103.  As  a medical  man,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
policy  of  keeping  lunatics  and  mental  cases  in  work- 
houses  ? — I am  opposed  to  it  very  much  indeed. 

21104.  You  would  approve  of  removing  them  to  an 
asylum  or  auxiliary  asylum? — To  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

I think  there  are  also  in  the  lunatic  asylum  a large 
number  who  might  very  well  be  sent  there,  thus 
diminishing  the  expense.  The  expense  for  auxiliary' 
asylums  is  calculated  at  3s.  6 d.  per  head,  the  capita- 
tion grant  being  2s.  ; and  the  expense  in  the  Clonmel 
Asylum  is  11s.  or  11s.  6 d. 

21105.  That  is  under  all  heads  and  without  allowing 
for  the  sum  refunded  from  the  Government? — That  is 
the  total,  and  the  Government  grant  is  4s.  out  of  that ; 
so  that  it  is  7s.  or  7s.  6 d. 

21106.  Did  you  ever  calculate  the  cost  of  a lunatic 
in  the  workhouse? — Not  as  they  are  at  present. 

21107.  Because  the  difference  would  be  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  lunatic  asylum,  when  you  take  into 
consideration  the  grant.  The  lunatic  asylum  charge  is 
made  up  by  taking  the  entire  expenditure  and  dividing 
the  number  of  patients  into  it?— Yes;  including  the 

21108.  The  only  thing  given  in  the  Guardians’ 
return  is  the  cost  of  the  food,  and  it  does  not  include 
salaries  or  establishment  charges,  which  are  included 
in  the  lunatic  asylum  returns,  so  if  you  take  all  into 
consideration,  including  the  grant  from  the  Govern- 
ment, you  will  find  that  the  lunatics  in  the  workhouse 
cost  very  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  asylum  ? — No,  but 
I look  upon  it  that  the  workhouse  is  not  a proper  place 
for  them  ; the  cost  I have  not  considered  at  all. 

21109.  But  as  a ratepayer  you  would  like  to  have 
them  as  economically  treated  as  could  be  done  with 
reason  and  efficiency? — Yes. 

21110.  Then  the  lunatics  would  go? — I think  you 
would  require  two  workhouses  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  number.  There  are  about  200  in  the 
various  workhouses  in  the  county,  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly nearly  200  in  the  asylum  here  who  could  be  put 
out,  and  they  would  require  the  accommodation  of  two 
workhouses. 

21111.  Would  the  asylum  here  hold  the  additional 
200  that  are  in  the  workhouses  ? — No,  it  is  overcrowded 
at  present.  I am  on  the  asylum  committee  here,  and 
we  have  plans  for  building  three  aditional  blocks— two 
of  them  as  hospital  blocks  undoubtedly,  but  still  to- 
give  further  accommodation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
if  matters  go  on  as  they  are  there  will  require  to  be 
very  large  additional  buildings. 

21112.  A third  class  are  casuals  and  tramps? — My 
opinion,  derived  from  experience  from  travelling  about 
a good  deal,  is  that  a tramp  does  not  wish  to  do  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  miles  at  the  outside,  and  this  county 
is  a Paradise  for  tramps.  There  is  a workhouse  about 
every  ten  miles.  , ,,  . , 

21113.  Did  you  think  of  any  direct  method  for  re- 
pressing the  tramp  evil,  or  would  you  be  satisfied  with 
that  indiiaot  method  !-I  think  there  a » great  deal 
of  laxity  in  the  imposition  of  tests— the  amount  of 
work  they  have  to  do  in  some  places.  I see  by  this 
return,  three  years  ago,  that  the  number  of  casuals 
relieved  annually  in  Nenagh  is  600  ; Thurles,  2,200  ; 

Roscrea,  1,852  ; Borrisokane,  1,111 ; Clonmel,  936  , and 
Oallan  220.  That  looks  as  if  some  places  were  made 
a little  more  attractive  to  them,  that  is  to  say  that  a 
more  severe  labour  test  is  imposed  in  others. 

21114.  They  have  a regular  road,  these  men  ?— I 
know  they  have.  The  great  influx  takes  place  on 
iicht  They  go  out  on  Sunday  morning  be- 
SSSfflK  test  imposed  on  them.  They  should 
S kept  over  until  Monday  and  made  do  a double  task. 
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June  22,1904.  21115.  The  English  law  gives  authority  to  the  Guar- 

Dr  j f dians,  according  to  the  number  of  times  the  tramp 
O’Rvau  visits  the  house,  to  retain  them  for  a longer  period? — 

• ' I would  rather  get  rid  of  them  if  possible. 

21116.  It  would  be  with  a view  of  making  the  place 
unattractive  for  them  ? — I think  they  are  an  evil  class. 

21117.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  some  witnesses 
we  had  yesterday,  who  thought  they  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  police  and  sent  to  labour  colonies,  to  be 
detained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  whichever 
might  be  thought  right  ?— I have  not  gone  into  that. 

21118.  There  is  another  class  you  have  in  the  work- 
house,  that  is  the  girls  who  come  in  to  have  children  ? 
— I think  they  should  be  in  one  institution  and  not 
scattered  through  the  workhouses.  It  is  the  greatest 
evil  I know. 

21119.  Would  you  have  in  view  a county  institution  ? 
— A county  institution. 

21120.  Or  would  you  have  in  view  an  independent 
institution  under  religious  management  where  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  could  pay  so  much  a head  for  the 
people  they  send  ? — I am  dealing  with  it  altogether 
from  the  Poor  Law  side. 

21121.  Taking  it  as  a Poor  Law  Guardian,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  paying  so  much  per  head  for  each 
case  you  send,  or  keeping  up  an  institution  with  a staff  ? 
— I think  I would  keep  up  the  institution. 

21122.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  far  more 
expensive? — It  may,  but  I have  perhaps  some  know- 
ledge of  how  that  would  work.  I don’t  know  how  the 
other  would  work.  I don’t  know  that  there  are  any 
such  institutions. 

21123.  There  are  a good  many  institutions — whether 
they  would  receive  this  particular  class  or  not  is  not 
quite  certain— -but  there  are  a number  of  institutions 
under  Catholic  and  Protestant  management  where 
efforts  are  made  to  reclaim  girls  ? — Those  are  mainly  in 
large  cities.  There  were  small  institutions  established 
in  the  country  a good  many  years  ago,  but  they  all 
failed  or  were  closed  up. 

21124.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  sending  a girl  to 
such  an  institution  as  that  under  religious  influences, 
where  she  could  be  reclaimed,  if  possible,  and  given  a 
fresh  start  in  life  ? — If  such  an  institution  were  estab- 
lished, I have  no  doubt  it  would  have  a good  influence, 
but  as  I say  I have  considered  it  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  dealing  with  them  as  a class  who  go  into  work- 
houses. 

, 21125.  Are  you  aware  of  the  result  at  present  to  those 
girls  who  enter  such  institutions  as  workhouses.  Are 
you  aware  when  a girl  enters  a workhouse  she  very 
often  remains  there  off  and  on  for  life  ? — Yes,  returns 
again  and  again. 

21126.  The  suggestion  that  was  made  to  us  with  a 
view  of  stopping  that  was,  that  an  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  reclaim  the  girl  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  lapse,  and  having  perhaps  the  child  boarded  out, 
she  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  child  when  she 
got  a situation? — I would  still,  I think,  prefer  an  in- 
stitution under  lay  management.  Of  course  the  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  community  could  be  there,  as  they 
are  at  present  in  workhouses.  On  the  whole,  I think 
th,at  may  work  bet-tea-. 

21127.  So  that  if  you  had  an  institution  you  would 
like  to  have  it  under  the  management  of  the  local 
"bodies,  but  with  religious  supervisors  and  managers  if 
they  so  wished  ? — Oh,  certainly ; just  as  they  are  in 
-the  workhouse. 

21128.  If  you  got  all  those  classes  out  of  the  work- 
house  you  would  only  have  the  aged,  and  infirm,  and 
sick  left.  The  aged  and  infirm  you  have  already  sug- 
gested should  be  in  one  or  two  institutions  ; now  the 
sick  you  would  divide  into  two  classes,  the  acute  and 
the  chronic? — Yes,  the  acute  to  be  treated  locally,  if 
necessary,  and  if  the  acute  stage  passed  off  they  could 
‘.be  passed  on  to  the  district  hospital. 

21129.  Or  take  their  discharge  ?— Or  take  their  dis- 
charge. Of  course  if  the  case  became  chronic  they 
would  need  to  go  into  hospital  for  further  treatment. 

21130.  Are  you  aware  a good  many  people  make  their 
first  entrance  into  the  workhouse  as  sick,  and  remain 
by  being  transferred  to  the  chronic  wards  ? — They  do. 

21131.  Would  you  be  rather  in  favour  of  discourag- 
ing that  by  admitting  them  to  the  acute  wards  and  dis- 
charging them  altogether  from  the  workhouse  when 
cured? — As  soon  as  it  could  be  done;  just  as  in  a 
general  hospital. 

21132.  Did  you  _ anticipate  converting  any  of  these 
closed  workhouses  into  a sanatorium  for  consumptives  ? 
—No,  I did  not  entertain  that  idea.  I am  doubtful 


if  it  would  succeed.  I don’t  know  that  the  sw 
of  any  one  of  them  is  favourable.  Perhaps  Clo^'w’0" 
one  sense  is  more  favourable  than  dm  en  ® 


one  sense  is  more  favourable  than  the  others  ; Ccid 
buildings  which  have  been  used  for  so  Ions  a « 
what  I may  call,  without  objection,  an  unwhnW W 
kmd  of  people  would  not  be  suitable.  The  opi^T;* 
that  small  buildings  are  better.  1S 


21133.  And  even  temporary  buildings?— I am  afraid 
the  temporary  system  would  be  very  expensive  and 
there  would  not  be  a sufficient  amount  of  shelter  T 
don’t  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  open  air  altogether  in 
this  country  would  be  suitable. 


21134.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a sanatorium  of 
some  sort,  but  would  not  approve  of  an  old  workhouse 
—No.  I would  actually  sooner  take  an  old  fever  hos 
pital  which  had  only  one  kind  of  infection  in  it" 
whereas  the  workhouse  would  have  every  class.  You 
could  disinfect  a fever  hospital,  but  you  would  find  it 
very  hard  to  do  it  with  a workhouse. 

21135.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
the  boarding-out  system? — No,  I have  not.  General 
Massy  is  here,  and  I think  he  has  the  figures  with 
regard  to  that. 

21136.  Mr.  Muenaghan.— You  spoke,  in  regard  to 
the  labour  test,  that  these  tramps  have  been  informed 
that  the  labour  test  in  Tipperary  Workhouse  was  a 
little  more  stringent  than  in  other  workhouses  in  this 
county  ? — I know  they  get  a large  quantity  of  stones 
broken,  and  can  dispose  of  them  very  well. 

21137.  Do  you  know  what  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
tramps,  whether  they  avoid  that  workhouse  ?— No,  I 
have  not  the  returns  with  regard  to  Tipperary  on  this, 
and  I did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  trespass  on  the  pro- 
vince of  other  witnesses,  who  were  more  conversant  with 
that  part  of  the  subject.  I have  no  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  the  labour  test,  but  I have  seen 
the  result  of  the  working.  They  break  large  quantities 
of  stones,  which  can  be  easily  sold,  and  both  the  county 
authority  and  the  Urban  Council  have  bought  them.  ’ 

21138.  In  regard  to  the  lunatics  at  present  in  the 
workhouse,  you  are  in  favour  of  transferring  them  to 
another  place  ? — Into  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

21139.  Have  you  a preference  for  an  auxiliary 
asylum  over  an  ordinary  asylum  ? — Very  much ; that 
would  be  more  economical,  and  I do  not  think  that  the 
crowding  of  such  very  large  numbers  together  is  bene- 
ficial. 

21140.  Then  you  think  it  has  the  double  advantage  of 
being  more  economical  and  more  suitable? — Yes,  and 
more  healthful  and  wholesome  for  them,  because  in  a 
central  asylum  like  Clonmel  there  is  a fearful  amount 
of  noise  and  uproar  going  on,  and  patients  who  are 
tolerably  quiet  themselves  get  upset  by  it.  I think  only 
the  severe  cases  should  be  retained  in  the  central  high- 
class  asylum,  and  all  who  are  practically  harmless 
should  be  removed  to  auxiliary  asylums.  Of  course 
that  does  not  meet  the  views  of  the  officers  of  the 
asylums  generally,  who  have  naturally  a tendency  to 
have  a larger  institution  under  their  management. 

21141.  You  being  a professional  man  and  having 
professional  evidence  so  much  on  the  other  side,  I 
would  like  to  hear  you  on  the  subject? — That  is  ray 
opinion.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Clonmel  Asy- 
lum Committee  for  the  lost  five  years,  and  I have  gone 
there  as  often  as  I practically  could,  but  I have  also 
gone  round  the  ground  and  gone  into  different  parts 
of  the  building,  and  I formed  a very  strong  opinion 
about  it. 

21142.  You  think  it  is  not  a good  thing  to  have 
too  large  a number  of  lunatics  congregated  in  one 
institution ? — I think  not;  they  have  a very  bad  influ- 
ence on  each  other  when  in  that  condition 

21143.  And  you  think  if  there  was  an  auxiliary 
asylum  there  would  be  some  opportunity  for  these 
harmless  lunatics  to  get  recreation,  and  some  light 
occupation  more  than  they  have  at  present  ?— I think 


21144.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  about  having 
small  acute  hospitals  in  each  of  these  places  where  yon 
closed  your  present  workhouses  1 — Yes,  a wing  of  the 
workhouse,  or  any  sepaarte  building  they  may  have. 
In  Thurles  or  Cashel  they  have  sepaarte  fever  hos- 
pitals and  probably  in  other  places.  ... 

21145.  Thurles  has  a very  good  fever  hospital,  ana  i 
would  make  a very  good  small  hospital,  but  you  inten 
to  keep  a workhouse  there? — I merely  suggested  that  on 
account  of  its  central  position.  I take  Nenagh  wi 
reluctance,  because  I think  it  is  badly  situated. 

21146.  Supposing  the  workhouses  are  closed  an 
there  is  a small  hospital  for  acute  cases  in i differ 
unions,  as  at  present? — A very  much  smaller  sp 
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than  is  afforded  by  either  of  these  fever  hospitals  would 
6uit.  A small  portion  of  a ward  in  a workhouse  might 
he  set  apart,  for  there  are  seldom  fever  cases  unless 
there  is  a local  outbreak,  which  brings  a number  in 
together.  I think  the  amount  of  accommodation  re- 
quired if  a district  hospital  were  set  up  would  be  very 
much  smaller  than  either  of  these  buildings  I have 
spoken  of  would  afford. 

21147.  I was  not  very  clear  about  what  you  meant 
•when  you  spoke  about  the  fever  hospital  in  Clonmel 
being  used  for  fever  and  acute  cases  ? — I did  not  say 
that.  I said  there  were  buildings,  such  as  the  fever 
hospitals  at  present  at  Cashel  and  Thurles,  and  I have 
no  doubt  there  are  separate  buildings  in  other  unions, 
lor  instance,  in  Carrick,  and  they  might  be  retained 
■for  acute  cases  as  well,  classing  fever  under  acute  cases  ; 
hut  much  less  accommodation  than  is  now  afforded  by 
any  of  them  I know  would  do,  therefore  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  get  a separate  building  put  up  as  large  as  that. 

21148.  Do  you  propose  that  you  should  treat  acute 
cases  and  fever  cases  in  the  same  building? — There  may 
he  parts  of  the  workhouse,  I mean  merely  wards  in 
them.  I am  not  of  course  intimately  familiar  with  the 
subject,  but  as  far  as  I know  the  amount  of  accommo- 
dation really  required  for  many  years  past  is  not  very 
great— half  a dozen  cases  of  fever  perhaps,  possibly  not 
as  many  acute  cases. 

21149.  If  the  workhouses  were  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, would  you  propose  that  they  should  still  retain 

ortion  of  the  workhouse  for  hospital  purposes? — I 

on’t  know  intimately  the  construction  of  all  work- 
houses.  There  may  be  small  portions  that  could  be 
retained  for  the  purpose,  if  a better  use  could  be  found 
for  the  larger,  but  if  there  is  no  such  thing  I would 
retain  the  other  buildings. 

21150.  How  would  you  propose  that  these  small  in- 
stitutions should  be  managed? — I have  not  quite  gone 
into  that,  because  it  is  only  a tentative  part  of  my  view. 

21151.  Chairman.  — The  doctor  means  what  would  be 
the  governing  body  ? — The  public  body  that  governed  all 
ip  common,  I think,  could  govern  this,  as  there  would 
he  a central  body  with,  I suppose,  local  committees  pro- 
bably. 

21152.  Would  it  be  by  the  county? — A county  rate. 
I am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  having  a similar  rate 
for  all  purposes  over  the  entire  county  for  all  Poor 
Law  purposes.  Without  wishing  to  say  anything  that 
may  offend  anybody,  I think  those  small  local  ideas 
that  the  rate  is  lower  with  us  than  with  you,  and  so 
on,  I don't  attach  any  importance  to  that,  because 
amalgamation  should  produce  a general  lowering,  and 
all  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  would  really  pay 
less  under  efficient  management  than  any  one  pays  now. 

21153.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  think  having  a county 
rate  and  county  sanatorium  there  might  be  more  har- 
mony?— And  more  efficiency. 

21154.  And  more  uniformity? — And  more  unifor- 
mity. 

21155.  And  possibly  some  of  the  staff  might  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  institution  to  another  in  case  of  sick- 
ness?—I have  not  entertained  that  idea. 

21156.  In  the  case  of  nursing  ? — Oh,  yes,  if  they  re- 
quired aid  in  any  one,  they  might  be  transferred  from 
one  to  another. 

21157.  The  same  would  apply  to  the  fever  hos- 
pitals of  the  county? — Yes,  but  I think  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage,  for  the  provision  of  nurses  has  been  a 
very  serious  tax  on  the  various  unions.  Nurses  are 
brought  down  specially  and  often  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty. 

21168.  Whereas  if  the  county  had  them  available  in 
some  central  institution  they  could  be  drafted  off  to  a 
smaller  place  when  required  ? — Yes. 

21159.  You  said  something  about  3s.  6 d.  being  the 
cost  of  lunatics  in  the  auxiliary  asylum? — That  is  as 
contemplated  in  the  Act,  of  which  the  grant  is  2s. 

21160.  There  is  no  institution  in  Ireland  where  they 
can  be  maintained  for  3s.  6 d.  ? — I don’t  think  they 
can,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  clause  that  provides  the 

21161.  It  is  merely  the  food  that  that  refers  to.  You 
are  comparing  3s.  6 d.  with  11s.  in  asylums ; the  11s. 


includes  every  cost,  even  interest  and  sinking  fund ; 
that  is  quite  a different  basis  from  the  3s.  6 d.  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. I don’t  of  course  think  they  could  be  kept 
up  for  3s.  6 d.,  but  I merely  quote  that  as  the  sum 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  clause. 

21162.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Can  they  be  kept  for  6s. 
a week  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  or  less. 

21163.  And  if  you  take  2s.  off  that  it  brings  it  down 
to  4s. j and  it  would  still  mean  a saving  of  £4  to  £5  ? — 
Yes ; in  this  case  there  might  be  some  interest  on 
account  of  improvements  and  alterations  necessary,  but 
I think  they  ought  to  be  maintained  for  5s. 

21164.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  said  something  about 
some  of  the  institutions  being  too  large.  Have  you 
any  practical  experience  of  this.  You  said  some  of  the 
patients  suffer  from  noises.  Would  that  not  apply  if 
there  were  only  twenty  patients  as  well  as  500? — It 
may  occur,  but  there  would  not  be  so  many  within  hear- 
ing. I have  been  spoken  to  about  it,  and  on  that 
account  I strongly  urged  the  erection  of  a hospital 
block,  on  the  ground  that  no  patient  suffering  from  a 
bodily  illness  had  a chance  of  recovering. 

21165.  Could  they  not  be  kept  in  different  parts  of 
the  institution,  and  so  far  away  that  they  could  not  be 
annoyed  by  them? — They  are  not  kept  in  a separate 
part  at  present,  for  we  are  about  to  put  up  a block  to 
enable  us  to  do  that.  Some  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  asylum  here  by  which  they  are  less  exposed 
to  disturbance. 

21166.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  have  expressed  the 
view  that  you  are  in  favour  of  changing  the  method  of 
administration  from  the  present  system,  that  is  taking 
the  management  of  the  Poor  Law  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  County  Councils  through  committees  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say  too  much  on  that,  on  this  ground,  that 
I don’t  know  that  the  County  Council  could  manage 
the  entire  of  it ; it  would  take  up  too  much  time. 
Their  meetings  at  present  are  rather  numerous,  and 
their  hands  are  pretty  well  occupied.  The  central  con- 
trol I think  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Councils.  I mentioned  local  committees.  I cannot  say 
that  I have  gone  further  than  that,  smaller  bodies. 
The  creation  of  the  present  Board  of  Guardians,  so 
enormously  enlarged  from  what  they  were,  has  been,  I 
think,  the  greatest  blot  on  the  Poor  Law  system.  The 
numbers  of  them  ought  to  be  reduced  to  one-half  of 
what  they  were  before  rather  than  doubled. 

21167.  Can  you  give  any  instance  of  any  harm  the 
present  Poor  Law  Boards  have  done? — I am  not  pre- 
pared to  mention  them. 

21168.  Is  the  management  any  worse  than  it  for- 
merly was  ? — There  are  seventy-eight  members  in  Tip- 
perary, and  there  is  not  much  less  than  that  elsewhere. 

21169.  Then  the  only  thing  yon  advocate,  I am  to 
suppose,  is  the  reduction  by  one-half  in  the  number 
of  the  Guardians? — I think  the  business  is  very  much 
better  done  by  a very  much  smaller  number ; that  the 
number  is  too  great. 

21170.  You  only  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  number 
of  representatives  is  too  large,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  reduced  ? — It  ought  to  be  reduced,  because  I think 
it  prevents  business  being  done  as  efficiently.  I am 
quite  certain  of  it,  that  there  are  too  large  a number 
of  people  to  be  heard. 

21171.  Chairman. — That  is  so  in  every  matter  ? — In 
every  matter. 

21172.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — I suppose  you  are  aware 
that  it  is  the  general  experience  that  by  the  widening 
of  the  area  you  lessen  the  supervision,  and  consequently 
if  you  give  to  the  hands  of  the  County  Council  the 
duties  now  performed  by  the  Guardians  you  would  be 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  economy  ? — I am  not 
aware  you  would.  I have  not  entertained  the  question 
so  far  as  to  be  prepared  with  any  scheme  for  the  ad- 
ministration. I think  that  would  require  greater 
knowledge  considerably  than  I possess.  I don’t  know 
that  the  entire  thing  could  be  managed  by  the  County 
Council,  but  the  general  government  of  it  I think  might 
be  done  by  the  Council. 


June  22,  LOf. 

Dr  J.  ¥. 
O'Ryau. 


4 Y 
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Mr.  John 
Butler. 


Mr.  John  Butler,  j.p.  , examined. 


21173.  Chairman. — You  have  a copy  of  the  notes  you 
were  kind  enough  to  let  us  have  ? — Yes.  The  following 
are  the  notes  I have  made,  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Callan  Board  of  Guardians:  — 

Amalgamation  of  Unions,  or  Abolition  of 
Workhouses. 

In  view  of  the  Commission  at  present  taking  evi- 
dence on  the  question  of  amalgamation  of  unions  in 
Ireland,  it  appears  an  opportune  time  to  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  abolishing  the  workhouse  system,  which 
is  admitted  to  be  a gross  abuse  of  public  funds,  and  a 
cruel  wrong  on  the  deserving  poor,  whom  it  attempts 
to  relieve. 

The  subject  is  a very  wide  and  important  one,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  a necessary  reform  in  the  nursing 
of  our  sick  poor,  as  well  as  providing  better  accom- 
modation for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  for  the 
general  public  in  our  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  and 
making  suitable  provision  for  our  labourers  when  in- 
capacitated from  age  or  infirmity. 

The  question  then  arises : Has  the  present  work- 
house  system  outlived  its  time,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  established  having  changed  ? There 
are  now  no  able-bodied  in  the  average  workhouse  in 
the  provinces ; the  inmates  are  confined  to  hospital 
and  infirmary  patients,  children,  and  the  overflow  from 
the  lunatic  asylums,  for  the  latter  of  whom  nojpro- 
vision  worthy  of  the  lowest  grade  of  civilization  exists 
in  workhouses. 

Where,  then  is  the  suitability  of  the  present  system, 
which  insists  on  the  breaking  up  of  all  family  ties — 1 
divorcing  the  parents,  and  relieving  them  of  the  care 
and  responsibility  of  their  children,  and  wresting  the 
children  from  the  natural  protection  and  control  of 
their  parents? 

It  is  then  a question  of  re-casting  the  entire  system 
to  meet  existing  circumstances ; and  in  the  consequent 
readjustment,  we  have  at  our  disposal  the  workhouse 
buildings,  which  can  be  made  available  for  district 
hospitals  and  infirmaries,  to  be  supplied  with  such  ap- 
pliances and  comfortable  surroundings  as  are  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  every  class  requiring  medical  or 
surgical  treatment,  and  where  duly  qualified  nurses 
will  be  in  constant  attendance. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  workhouse  as  we  know  it  at 
present,  is  to  be  abolished,  the  question  presents  itself : 
How  are  the  inmates  at  present  sheltered  there  to  bo 
disposed  of,  who  are  not  already  receiving  medical 
treatment  in  the  hospital  or  infirmary  attached? 

Take,  first,  the  able-bodied  males,  who  exist  only  in 
name,  as,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  this  class  in  our 
workhouses  is  composed  of  men  over  sixty  years  of  ago, 
"who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
and  when  worn  out,  and  generally  suffering  from  some 
physical  disability,  are  compelled,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  enter  the  workhouse,  "to  husband  out 
life’s  taper  at  the  close.” 

These  should  be  relieved  from  this  imprisonment  and 
enforced  idleness,  and  receive  a weekly  allowance, 
enabling  them  to  live  amongst  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  assist  in  agricultural  and  other  work  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  as  far  as  may  be. 

The  females  answering  the  above  description  to  be 
similarly  provided  for  in  the  county,  where  they  could 
assist  in  child  nursing,  poultry  feeding,  etc.,  etc.  But 
apart  from  such,  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  might  be  provided  for  in 
a portion  of  the  workhouse  buildings,  isolated  al- 
together from  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  and  infir- 
mary, and  having  a separate  entrance  from  the  public 
road.  These  women  to  be  discharged  on  the  medical 
officer’s  certificate,  or  compelled  to  do  laundry  work 
for  the  hospital  or  infirmary,  and  the  public,  and  not 
he  allowed  to  squat  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers,  or.  preferably,  to  a penitentiary,  specially 
provided  for  first  offenders,  and,  on  probation,  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  situations,  and  to  contribute  to 
support  of  child. 

The  children  at  present  in  the  workhouse  to  be  put 
out  to  nurse,  or  apprenticed,  with  fair  remuneration, 


to  respectable  foster-parents  in  the  county,  under  suit- 
able inspection,  for  which  provision  is  suggested  later- 
on. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  harmless 
lunatics,  epileptics,  and  others,  more  or  less  similarly 
afflicted,  should  receive  special  treatment  in  a separate 
institution,  for  one  or  more  counties,  where  a disused 
workhouse  building  may  be  available. 

The  workhouse  hotel  and  the  absence  of  uniformity 
in  the  administration  of  the  Vagrancy  Acts  have  de- 
veloped the  professional  tramp.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  workhouse,  and  the  uniform  application  of 
these  Acts,  this  itinerant  school  of  vice  must  yield,  if 
not  altogether  disappear,  to  the  immense  relief  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  in  particular  to  those  house- 
holders living  within  their  sphere  of  influence,  near  all 
main  roads  leading  from  one  workhouse  to  another. 


Having  formulated  our  plans  for  the  disposal  of  the 
present  inmates  of  workhouses  so  far,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  arrangement  has  to  be  considered. 

A Board  to  be  formed  for  the  management  of  the 
district  infirmary  and  hospital,  to  consist  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  members,  half  to  be  nominated  by 
the  District  Council,  and  half  by  the  County  Council. 
Ladies  to  he  eligible.  To  meet  weekly,  and  appoint 
visitors,  inside  or  outside  their  body,  to  look  after 
children  boarded  out,  and  also  such  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  as  may  be  in  receipt  of  a weekly  stipend  out  of 
the  rates ; and  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Guardians— 
now  District  Councils — on  the  merits  of  applicants  for 
outdoor  relief,  as  aged  and  infirm. 

District  Councils  to  act  as  Board  of  Guardians.  To 
be  formed  of  one  elected  representative  for  each  Poor 
Law  electoral  division,  and  in  most  cases  such  electoral 
division  to  he  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  of  the  present  electoral  divisions,  according  to 
area,  population,  and  value.  This  Board  to  have  ad- 
ministration of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  district  hospital  to  be  dispensed  by  the 
Board  of  Management.  The  cost  of  the  district  hospi- 
tal to  be  a district  charge,  as  at  present  constituted 
for  District  Councils.  Outdoor  relief,  including  chil- 
dren boarded  out,  to  be  an  electoral  division  charge ; 
lunatics,  epileptics,  etc.,  to  be  county-at-large  charges. 

Where  the  present  union  is  formed  out  of  different 
counties,  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  to  he  controlled 
by  a joint  Board  of  Management  for  general  purposes, 
the  members  of  such.  Board  of  Management  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  children,  and  aged  and  infirm  boarded 
out,  each  in  its  own  county,  and  subject  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council  of  its  respective  county. 

The  district  hospitals  and  infirmaries  to  he  placed  in 
charge  of  a matron  or  religious  community,  with  a 
duly  qualified  staff  of  trained  nurses,  with  a medical 
officer  specially  in  charge,  to  he  appointed  by  the 
District  Council. 


If,  out  of  these  suggestions,  and  such  as  may  appear 
feasible  on  fimher  examination  of  the  subject,  3 
scheme  be  formed,  the  question  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  demoralising  and  extravagant  system  cf  work- 
house administration  may  be  regarded  as  practical. 

To  some,  this  may  appear  a dangerous  upheaval,  and 
that  amalgamation  would,  under  existing  circumstances, 
be  more  desirable. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  one  workhouse  in  each 
county  he  allotted  to  the  able-bodied,  one  for  lunatics 
and  epileptics,  and  one  for  workhouse  children  as  an 
industrial  school. 


In  this  case  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  80  per 
:ent.  of  those  females  classed  as  able-bodied  are  tne 
nothers  of  illegitimate  children ; the  greater  number 

labituals,  with  a few  first  offenders— possible  betrayals. 

Ian  it  be  contended  that  the  collection  of  this  mas 
rom  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  their  enforced  c 
labitation,  will  improve  the  moral  tone,  or  even  le 
;o  economy? 

The  economic  side,  as  well  as  the  social,  moral,  an 
:hari table,  will  necessarily  come  up  for  discussion, 
md  the  question  will  be  asked : Where  does 
iconomy  appear  in  the  proposed  abolition  ot  w 
louses  ? 
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In  the  first  place,  the  workhouse  master,  matron 
schoolmaster,  and  schoolmistress  can  be  dispensed  with, 
L well  as  a host  of  Local  Government  Inspectors, 
-whose  occupations  as  Inspectors  of  Workhouses  will 
disappear;  but  this  retrenchment,  though  the  most 
-risible  to  outsiders,  is,  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardian  of 
experience,  but  a small  item  compared  to  the  extra- 
vagant waste,  mismanagement,  and  cost,  attendant  on 
the  upkeep  of  the  present  huge  establishments,  now 
•containing  but  a fraction  of  the  number  of  inmates  for 
which  they  were  built. 

The  defence  of  the  present  system,  where  the  admin- 
istration costs  between  30  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  sum  levied  and  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  will  not  bear  the  light. 

Doubtless,  like  every  institution  that  topples  from 
its  very  abuses,  it  will  have  ardent  admirers  ancl  de- 
fenders in  those  who  profit  by  its  weakness ; but  here, 
the  ratepayers’  interests  and  those  of  the  poor  should 
ie  paramount,  and  brought  to  light  before  the  Commis- 
sion at  present  engaged  in  considering  the  general 
question. 

Having  dealt  with  the  question  in  the  general  aspect 
as  regards  the  classes  of  inmates  who  have  hitherto 
availed  of  the  workhouse,  it  may  serve  to  bring  more 
clearly  into  view  the  feasibility  of  the  abolition  scheme 
by  applying  it  to  Callan  Union,  of  which  I have  been 
a Guardian  for  very  many  years. 

The  Callan  Workhouse  at  present  contains : — 


Able-bodied  males 2 

Do.  females,  . . .2 

Do.  females  with  illegitimate 

children,  ....  8 

Old  and  infirm  males  and  females,  . . 60 

Children,  . . . . . .32 

Hospital  and  infirmary  patients,  . . 72 

Total,  . . . .176 


The  last  class  remains  as  at  present  under  medical 
care.  The  children  to  be  apprenticed  and  boarded 
out ; the  60  infirm  to  get  outdoor  relief  with  their 
relatives  or  friends  in  the  county,  where  the  majority 
can  be  of  assistance  in  various  ways,  and  where  they 
can  he  maintained  at  less  than  half  what  goes  to  keep 
them  in  the  workhouse,  where  they  cost  at  present 
5s.  3d.  per  week  each— £819  per  year. 

Comparing  those  figures  with  the  cost  of  outdoor 
Telief  as  at  present  administered,  amounting  in  the 
year  to  £1,400,  distributed  to  200  householders,  re- 
lieving at  the  very  lowest  500  individuils,  which  works 
out  at  £2  16s.  per  head,  instead  of  £13  13s.  per  head 
for  the  same  class  in  the  workhouse. 

The  only  objection  to  the  extension  of  outdoor  relief 
is  the  allegation  generally  made  that  abuses  may  creep 
in  by  extending  it  to  persons  not  in  need,  and  that  a 
larger  weekly  allowance  must  be  made  when  the  pre- 
sent check  of  admission  to  the  workhouse  no  longer 
exists. 

The  figures  I have  quoted  should,  I submit,  at  once 
dispose  of  these  objections,  showing  that  even  if  the 
present  rate  of  outdoor  Telief  per  head  be  doubled, _ it 
will  still  be  less  than  half  the  cost  of  indoor  main- 
tenance pier  head.  In  other  words,  if  those  60  infirm 
at  present  in  the  workhouse  be  placed  on  outdoor  relief 
at  double  the  present  rate,  they  will  cost  the  ratepayers 
£5  12s.  per  head  per  annum,  instead  of  £13  13s.,  their 
present  cost  in  the  workhouse. 

Tlie  tramp  question  can  be  regarded  only  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  as  their  cost  amounts  only  to  4<i. 
per  head  per  day  for  food  and  lodging ; but  though  the 
3,400  tramps  who  pass  through  the  Callan  Workhouse 
in  the  year  cost  but  £65,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
presence  of  this  wandering  horde  of  idlers,  mostly 
criminals,  is  a danger  to  the  well-being  of  the  town 
■®nd  district,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  well- 
governed  community. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  to 
nave  some  shelter  for  waifs  and  strays,  but  such  homes 
come  within  the  province  of  the  municipal  authorities 
of  those  cities,  and  do  not  affect  the  applicability  of 
the  abolition  scheme  to  the  gounty-a+~large. 


The  tramps  where  workhouses  at  present  exist  should  june  22, 1904. 
be  put  in  charge  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary,  to 
whom  they  should  apply  for  night  shelter,  with  an  Mr.  John 
allowance  of  1 lb.  of  bread.  Butler. 

The  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  to  enter  particulars 
of  each  applicant,  and  to  prosecute  on  second  applica- 
tion of  any  person  within  twelve  months,  or  on  proof 
that  such  person  had  applied  for,  and  received  shelter, 
at  any  other  station. 

21174.  Would  you  just  give  your  views  in  your  own 
way  from  your  notes.  I think  in  your  notes  you  follow 
the  lines  of  our  queries  very  closely  ? — In  going  into  the 
questions  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  abolition  of  the 
workhouses  would  be  much  preferable  to  any  patching 
up.  The  word  may  appear  a strong  one,  but  when  we 
come  to  the  several  classes  of  inmates,  and  dispose  of 
them,  such  as  are  fit  to  go  out,  we  have  then  left  the 
sick  and  infirm  in  the  workhouse,  which  workhouse  in 
each  case  might  be  used  as  a district  hospital. 

21175.  Portion  of  it,  I suppose? — Yes. 

21176.  Take  your  own  workhouse  at  Callan,  do  you 
think  the  entire  of  that  large  building  would  be  at  all 
necessary? — I don’t  know  that  it  would,  but  I think 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  do  away  with  the  district  hos- 
pital having  the  ground  in  Callan,  as  it  is,  even  if  you 
have  a portion  of  the  building,  never  used. 

21177.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  treating  there 
more  than  what  you  might  call  the  acute  sick  ? — Oh, 
yes  ; I would  have  a home  there  for  those  old  people  to 
whom  out-door  relief  might  not  apply. 

21178.  As  far  as  possible  you  would  relieve  such 
people  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Out  of  the  workhouse. 

21179.  Then  the  old  people  who  could  not  be  dealt 
with  by  giving  them  out-door  relief,  you  would  like  to 
bring  them  to  Callan  ? — Those  belonging  to  the  Union 
of  Callan. 

21180.  Would  not  that  make  necessary  a very  large 
and  expensive  institution  still  ? — Oh,  I think  not. 

21181.  I would  be  afraid  that  if  you  keep  up  a 
number  of  homes  for  the  aged  in  that  form  that  you 
still  would  have  a large  cost  for  officials? — I think  the 
percentage,  as  far  as  I know  of  the  country,  would  be 
very  very  small ; it  would  not  be  1 or  2 per  cent,  of 
the  lot. 

21182.  The  aged  and  infirm,  oli,  they  are  very  large  ; 
the  total  sick  in  Callan  is  80,  and  infirm  51 — that  is  a 
very  large  number?— But  those  should  remain  under 
medical  care. 

21183.  The  fifty-one  are  not  under  medical  care,  and 
a great  many  of  the  eighty  don’t  need  any  medical 
attention  at  all,  but  only  domestic  attention  and  nurs- 
ing?— You  are  taking  the  infirm  as  distinct  from  those 
under  meclical  treatment? 

21184.  Yes  ? — I think  the  outdoor  relief  would  apply 
to  the  vast  majority  of  those. 

21185.  There  are  a great  many  of  those  sick  who  are 
really  not  sick  as  far  as  requiring  the  doctor’s  atten- 
tion; if  you  had  twenty-five  out  of  that  number  it 
would  probably  be  all  ? — My  estimate  would  be  that  the 
old  people  if  offered  the  chance  of  out-door  relief 
would  go  and  they  would  be  of  use  in  the  country  where 
they  would  go,  no  matter  how  old. 

21186.  Then  you  do  not  contemplate  the  keeping  of 
a large  number  of  old  or  sick  people  at  Callan  ? — No. 

21187.  Merely  those  who  could  not  get  out-door  relief 
and  the  acute  sick  ? — People  who  would  have  no  friends 
in  the  country  to  go  to.  I take  it  that  an  old  man  or 
woman  would  be  of  great  use  in  the  country,  particu- 
larly where  they  are  known,  and  there  might  be  some- 
friends  to  harbour  them,  and  with  a weekly  stipend  of 
5s.  or  6s.  they  would  he  very  welcome  guests  in  small 
farmers’  houses,  and  be  useful  for  many  purposes. 

21188.  That  is  a high  amount? — Well,  even  at  that 
or  4s.  itself. 

21189.  Would  you  not  contemplate  the  removal  of 
any  who  could  be  removed  to  a central  institution,  say 
in  Kilkenny,  from  the  Kilkenny  part  of  your  union, 
and  from  the  Tipperary  part  to  whatever  would  be  the 
central  place  for  Tipperary?— I cannot  see  the  advan- 
tage. i : L 

4 Y 2 
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June  22. 1904  21190.  The  advantage  would  be  of  course  the  aboli- 

— 1 tion  of  the  numbers  of  local  staffs  and  officials  for  look- 

er. John  ing  after  the  people? — I don’t  think  there  would  be 
Butler.  much  economy. 

21191.  If  you  only  left  the  acutely  sick  you  would 
only  need  a doctor  and  a couple  of  nurses  ; everybody 
else  might  go,  the  master,  matron,  and  all  officials 
for  the  healthy? — I don’t  see  the  necessity  of  keeping 
a matron  or  master  where  you  would  have  half  a dozen 
old  people,  as  would  be  remaining  in  the  house  at 
Callan. 

21192.  If  there  were  so  few  in  Callan,  might  they 
not  be  sent  to  Kilkenny  ? — Quite  so,  but  I am  against 
amalgamation. 

21193.  But  it  is  not  amalgamation.  The  suggestion 
is  on  the  basis  of  abolition.  Abolish  the  workhouses 
and  have  a central  home  or  almshouse  in  Kilkenny, 
and  another  in  Tipperary,  for  the  sick  of  those  portions 
of  Callan  Union  respectively  which  are  in  those 
counties  ? — For  those  who  could  not  be  boarded  out  ? 

21194.  Quite  so  ? — I am  not  against  that  view.  The 
first  view  of  the  matter  I put  forward  here  is  what  we 
are  to  do  if  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work- 
houses  as  workhouses  should  disappear — first  you  have 
the  buildings  of  the  workhouse  to  be  made  available  for 
a district  hospital  and  infirmary,  to  be  supplied  with 
such  appliances  and  comfortable  surroundings  as  are 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  every  class  requiring 
medical  and  surgical  treatment,  and  where  duly  quali- 
fied nurses  will  be  in  attendance. 

21195.  That  is  the  institution  we  are  just  speaking 
of  ? — That  is  the  Callan  institution.  When  we  dis- 
charge the  ordinary  able-bodied  paupers  I contem- 
plate that  people  from  the  union-at-large  will  have 
recourse  to  such  a hospital  when  you  take  away  the 
character  of  the  pauper  from  it,  and  there  should  be  a 
good  staff  there  for  the  safety  of  the  people  generally, 
that  every  one  should  have  recourse  to  the  public  hos- 
pital properly  kept.  Then  I go  to  dispose  of  the  several 
classes  that  are  at  present  in  the  workhouse.  First, 
take  the  able-bodied  males,  who  exist  only  in  name,  as, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  this  class  in  our  workhouses 
is  composed  of  men  over  sixty  years  of  age,  those 
should  be  relieved  from  this  imprisonment  and  en- 
forced idleness,  and  receive  a weekly  allowance  enab- 
ling them  to  live  amongst  .their  friends,  and  assist  in 
agriculture  and  other  work  for  the  greater  part. 

21196.  Those  who  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  such  a 
way,  you  would  send  them  to  that  central  county  home  ? 
— I am  rather  divided  between  the  feasibility  of  a 
county  home  or  having  them  attached  to  the  infirmary. 

21197.  I think  all  the  medical  men  are  very  much 
against  mixing  up  the  sick  and  the  half-sick  in  that 
way.  Any  evidence  we  have  got  so  far  is  opposed  to 
that.  The  doctors  like  to  have  the  acute  sick  under 
their  charge,  and  they  don’t  like  to  have  wards,  or  beds 
in  wards,  occupied  by  people  who  are  not  proper  sub- 
jects fop  medical  treatment  ?— At  present  you  have  very 
separate  portions, 

21198.  They  are  very  largely  mixed  up  at  present  ?— 
Well,  I am  not  against  the  central  county  home  for 
that  purpose  solely. 

21199.  Then  the  females? — I would  dispose  of  them 
like  the  males — give  them  out-door  relief  and  send 
them  to  the  country  amongst  their  friends,  where  they 
would  be  of  use. 

21200.  We  discussed  just  now  with  the  last  witness 
the  question  you  go  to  next,  about  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children.  You  have  heard  his  evidence  and  the 
discussion  that  took  place — what  is  your  view  of  that? 
— My  view  is  that  the  best  place  to  treat  them  is  in  the 
local  hospital — have  a separate  ward,  a separate  place, 
and  a separate  entrance  from  the  public  road. 

21201.  In  the  local  hospital,  or  grounds  of  the  local 
hospital,  that  would  be  for  maternity  purposes  only, 
or  do  you  mean  after?  Supposing  a woman  stays  in 
while  nursing  her  child  for  about  a year,  would  you 
keep  her  all  the  time  in  the  local  institution  ? — I think 
she  could  he  made  use  of. 

21202.  But  would  she  ever  be  likely  to  get  on  her  feet 
socially  and  morally  again  ? — I have  not  quite  decided 
the  question  whether  it  would  be  better  to  discharge 
them  immediately  on  the  doctor’s  certificate,  or  retain 
them  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a laundry. 


21203.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  letting  them  go 
to  a place  to  be  reclaimed  under  religious  manage- 
ment ? — I think  it  is  a very  good  thing,  but  I don’t 
quite  see  that  the  bringing  of  people  of  that  class  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  some  very  old  hands—— 

21204.  You  are  considering  those  who  are  at  present 
in  workhouses? — Yes. 

21205.  If  legislation  takes  place  following  this  re- 
port in  a year  or  two,  then  it  would  apply  to  all  future 
cases.  No  doubt  the  present  people  who  are  there  would 
be  an  embarrassment.  You  would  have  to  deal  with 
them  in  some  exceptional  way,  but  all  future  cases  of 
first  lapses,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
send  them  to  some  place  where  they  would  be  kept 
apart  from  evil  influences  and  be  put  under  good  in- 
fluences ? — One  for  each  county. 

21206.  Not  necessarily.  You  might  send  them  to 
Waterford  from  here,  or  to  Cork,  as  the  case  may  be. 
There  are  already  in  existence  some  of  these  institu- 
tions, if  they  would  receive,  at  so  much  a week,  people 
from  unions  ? — I think  sending  a person  like  that  away 
to  an  institution  branded  witli  these  surroundings,  it 
would  be  rather  against  throwing  the  cloak  around 
them.  I think  it  would  be  better  leave  her  at  home. 

21207.  So  many  find  it  hard  to  be  kept  at  home 
among  their  own  friends  ? — When  I speak  of  at  home 
I mean  in  the  local  hospital. 

21208.  Then  would  you  not  drop  into  the  present  evil 
that  exist?  in  workhouses,  that  is  that  a girl  who  comes 
in  for  the  first  time  would  meet  hardened  offenders, 
and  the  possibility  of  her  coming  right  after  being  with 
one,  two,  or  three,  or  four  other  women  of  the  same 
kind,  would  be  very  small? — But  you  would  increase 
that  danger  if  you  sent  them  to  the  larger  institution. 
That  is  exactly  the  point  I am  against. 

21209.  The  view  of  the’ witnesses  who  have  put  for- 
ward the  matter  was  that  girls  who  go  in  there  are- 
kept  for  a comparatively  short  time,  and  the  managers 
of  such  institutions  find  situations  for  them,  and  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  situation  if  they  cannot  get  any- 
thing from  the  father  of  the  child,  they  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  child  who  is  boarded  out?— 
I was  not  considering  reclamation  so  much  as  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  the  classes  in  the  workhouse.  I 
think  an  institution  would  have  a good  effect  on  these 
people  if  they  are  treated  as  you  describe. 

21210.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  not  think  there 
would  be  some  danger  in  sending  girls  to  large  cities 
from  country  places  ? — I do.  I think  the  nearer  home 
they  are  left  the  greater  probability  of  reclamation,  at 
least  after  first  or  second  offences. 


21211.  When  one  talks  of  sending  them  to  a city, 
they  may  be  in  a city,  they  would  not  be  of  the  city  ; 
they  would  be  well  looked  after;  and  on  their  dis- 
charge would,  no  doubt,  find  proper  employment?— -I 
have  an  idea  that  the  larger  you  make  an  institution 
the  greater  the  danger. 


21212.  Even  when  managed  with  strictness  by  a 
religious  order?— Oh,  yes,  the  communication  is  not 
entirely  influenced  by  the  religious.. 

21213.  But  still  they  have  great  influence  over  them? 
— I have  no  doubt  about  their  influence. 

21214.  They  classify  these  people,  and  there  are- 
very  strict  rules  of  silence  imposed  on  them  ? I thin 
they  would  be  very  clever  people  if  they  did  carry  i 


21215.  That  might  be,  but  there  is  a determined  at- 
mpt  made  to  carry  out  such  reformation 
link  there  is  no  association  so  dangerous  as  the  one 
lese  people  are  likely  to  indulge  in,  and  old  han® 
■e  mixed  with  first  and  second  cases  from  the  uisu- 
ttions.  rr, 

21216.  That  is  what  we  want  to  avoid,  ihev  « 
iep  old  hands  in  these  institutions.  There  a . 
stitutions  for  the  abandoned,  but  I am  ^f^uld 
stitutions  kept  for  first  lapses  ?— Then  yo 


21217.  There  are  already  two.  There  are  three  P 
lorted  by  charitable  contributions,  and  then  wh 
witnesses  proposed  was  that  the  Guardians  {or 
>odies  who  send  these  people  theTe  should  pay 
hem  so  much  a week?-T  think  if  you  apply  the 
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thing  that  you  are  contending  for  at  home  in  the  dis- 
trict hospital  in  a separate  institution  where  there 
may  be  five  or  six.  You  can  have  them  under  a re- 
ligious community.  They  are  now  nearly  all  through 
die  south  in  charge  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 

21218.  I have  spoken  to  ladies  in  charge  of  such 
institutions,  and  they  consider  the  present  system 
hopeless  where  girls  are  mixed  together?— I cannot 
see  how  it  would  improve  them. 

21219.  You  are  so  strongly  here  against  the  work- 
house  system  that  I thought  you  would  see  that  at 
once— the  objection  to  the  different  classes  herded  to- 
gether—what  you  point  out  yourself.  You  have 
actually  in  the  same  sitting  room,  day  room,  and 
sleeping  room  women  with  five  or  six  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, with  a girl  who  has  come  in  a couple  of  months 
before  her  confinement? — That  may  be  so. 

21220.  There  is  no  such  want  of  classification  in 
penitentiaries? — That  may  be  so. 

Chairman. — I think  that  is  so.  If  it  were  not  so, 

I would  never  consider  the  suggestions  we  got  as  worth 
a moment’s  attention. 

21221.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Perhaps  what  Mr.  Butler 
means  is  that  under  this  new  reform  scheme  these 
classes  will  be  out  of  the  workhouse  and  there  will  be 
nobody  in  the  workhouse  but  the  sick.  When  these 
girls  go  they  won’t  find  the  class  there  they  find  now. 
There  will  be  nobody  in  the  infirmary  but  sick  people  ? 
—Except  the  occasional  fallen  woman. 

21222.  The  presence  of  these  unmarried  mothers, 
don’t  you  think,  causes  a good  deal  of  the  objection 
to  the  workhouse  ? — Of  course,  they  are  objectionable, 
but  you  cannot  get  rid  of  them. 

21223.  But  supposing  yon  close  the  workhouse  and 
do  not  admit  them,  I am  taking  that  as  the 
starting  point,  that  in  future  no  woman,  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  institution  we  know  as  a work- 
house,  but  that  the  governing  body  should  give  her  a 
note  of  ndmboion,  having  arranged  for  it,  to  some 
penitentiary? — I am  not  contending  against  the  peni- 
tentiary so  managed,  but  I am  against  amalgamation 
and  getting  them  together  in  one  house  in  a county 
under  the  present  management. 

21224.  Oh,  certainly,  I don’t  think  that  idea  was 
ever  suggested  ? — I think  it  would  follow  amalgamation. 

21225.  I am  not  thinking  of  amalgamation.  I am 
following  your  lines  of  abolition,  and  instead  of  a 
workhouse  where  all  classes  are  received  as  at  present, 
having  merely  a small  institution  for  the  acute  sick, 
and  a few  people  of  the  semi-sick  class  possibly,  so 
that  the  workhouse  of  Callan,  we  will  say,  would  be 
inhabited  by  nobody  except  the  acute  sick? — But  my 
argument  goes  altogether  in  the  direction  of  repudiat- 
ing the  amalgamation  scheme  as  applied  to  the  several 
classes  of  inmates.  I am  not  arguing  against  insti- 
tutions where  these  women  might  be  disposed  of,  but 
as  against  collecting  them  together  in  one  county 
house. 

Chairman. — I think  you  are  arguing  against  a ques- 
tion that  has  not  been  raised  by  any  witness  before 
us. 

21226.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — I understand  Mr.  Butler 
conceives  that  if  these  new  institutions  grow  up  there 
will  be  a large  number  of  women  in  these  institutions, 
and  then  the  danger  is  that  they  will  mix  with  these 
other  cases.  The  Chairman  pointed  out  before  that 
these  girls  would  remain  a short  period  in  the  peni- 
tentiaries. They  would  be  drafted  off  into  situations, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  get  a fresh  start,  and  then  the 
number  of  women  in  that  position  in  Ireland  is  rela- 
tively very  small  compared  to  the  number  in  England 
fnd  Scotland,  and  the  number  of  illegitimate  children 
in  Ireland  is  largely  made  up  of  workhouse  births 
owing  to  the  same  girl  not  having  been  reclaimed,  and 
having  three,  four,  or  five  children  afterwards,  whereas 
if  she  were  reclaimed  at  first  it  is  to  be  hoped  she 
would  be  put  into  a proper  position  in  life  and  do 
well  1 — I will  concede  all  the  reasons  you  put  forward 
in  favour  of  an  institution,  but  in  disposing  of  these 
women  in  the  local  hospitals  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
danger  of  the  central  one,  and  I cannot  see  how  you 
y ill  have  amalgamation  in  the  county.  For  instance, 
if  you  take  my  county,  Kilkenny  would  be  the  one. 
It  is  central  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  if  you 
bring  there  sixty  of  these  people  it  would  be  a very 
bad  atmosphere. 


21227.  I think  everybody  will  agree  with  you  in  June.  22.  1901 
that? — I am  not  against  disposing  of  them  in  a better  — 

way,  but  it  is  one  ot  my  arguments  against  amalgam  a--  °“n 

tion,  if  amalgamation  is  carried  out  in  the  whole. 

21228.  Then  children  ?-— Yes,  the  children  to  be 
boarded  out.  The  number  of  children  in  workhouses 
is  so  very  small  that  there  is  no  opening  at  all  for 
having  a school  there.  I see  that  in  thirty  unions 
there  are  only  ten  children. 

Mr.  Muenaghan. — There  are  fifty-two  in  the  small 
union,  G'logheen. 

21229.  Chairman. — And  I think  eighty-five  here  in 
Clonmel? — I prefer  the  boarding  out  to  any  other.  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  thing. 

21230.  A e there  any  observations  you  would  like 
to  offer  about  the  boarding-out  system?  You  suggest 
that  in  the  reply,  without  any  detail? — I suggest  later 
on  that  they  be  put  under  the  inspection  of  the  board 
of  management  for  the  district  hospital,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  nominated  by  the  Distinct  Council  and 
County  Council. 

21231.  A local  body  with  some  ladies  on  it? — With 
some  ladies  on  it.  Lunatics  and  epileptics  are  quite 
unfitted  for  workhouses. 

21232.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  local  bodies 
power  to  board  out  all  children  who  come  into  their 
charge? — Board  out  all  children. 

21233.  Take  the  extreme  case  of  tramps  and  casuals, 
ins  and  outs — people  who  never  do  any  regular,  steady 
work.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  away  chil- 
dren from  such  p.aarents  ? — But  they  are  no  longer  in 
the  workhouse,  and  children  won’t  come  under  your 
charge. 

21234.  I am  talking  of  children  who  sometimes  coma 
in  as  tramps— children  of  strolling  parents.  Would 
you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Guardians  discretion- 
ary power  to  separate  these  children  from  their 
parents?— -I  am  entirely  against  the  reception  of 
tramps.  1 think  they  should  be.  placed  under  police 
supervision. 

21235.  Then  what  would  you  do  about  their  chil- 
dren?— I have  not  an  idea. 

21236.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  children,  in 
the  public  interest,  ought  to  be  separated  from  these 
unworthy  parents,  and  the  parents  who  are  thus  re- 
lieved of  their  children  should  be  incarcerated  as  long 
as  the  parents  of  the  children  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense  ? — It  would  entail  the  question  of  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  parents. 

21237.  You  would  certainly  take  the  parents  if  you 
took  the  children  from  them?— Yes. 

21238.  It  has  been  suggested  that  tramps  and  such, 
people  should,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
they  should  on  satisfactory  proof  before  a legal  body 
before  Sessions,  that  they  should  be  committed  to  the' 
labour  colony  or  workhouse — a place  where  they  would 
be  kept  under  order  of  the  court? — I think  with  the- 
disappearance  of  the  workhouse  as  a hotel  for  tramps' 
he  will  be  a rare  article. 

21239.  A great  many  would  sleep  out  and  manage- 
to  get  enough  earnings  to  pay  a low-priced  lodging? — 

1 think  the  police  should  have  power  to  stop  every 
tramp  and  inquire  into  his  surroundings. 

21240.  It  has  been  suggested  that  any  man  bona- 
fide  on  the  road  looking  for  work  should  carry  with 
him  a certificate  testifying  in  regular  form  who  the 
man  is  and  what  he  is  doing? — That  would  become 
necessary  if  you  stop  the  'flow  of  tramps.  Lunatics, 
epileptics  and  all  that  class  should  be  disposed  of  in 
a suitable  institution,  and  ought  to  be  collected  in  any 
county  or  two  counties  into  one  institution. 

21241.  If  the  county  or  district  lunatic  asylum  were 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  lunatics  in  the 
workhouse,  would  you  put  them  into  the  central 
asylum? — I don’t  think  so,  and  I think  the  supposi- 
tion is  a great  improbability. 

21242.  You  think  the  asylums  are  so  full? — So  full 
they  have  been  spending  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
pounds  in  every  county  I know  enlarging  the  lunatic 
asylums,  and  I don’t  think  an  institution  is  ever 
served  by  growing  too  large. 
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June  22  1904.  21243.  You  would  rather  have  then  a county  auxil- 

L * iary  asylum? — Quite,  for  the  very  harmless. 

Butler.  21244.  And  if  they  develop  dangerous  symptoms, 

send  them  to  the  asylum  ? — In  fact,  my  suggestion  is 
simply  for  the  treatment  of  such  lunatics  as  are  at. 
present  sent  from  the  lunatic  asylums  to  the  work- 
houses. 

21245.  There  are  a great  many  persons  in  the  work- 
houses  without  having  been  found  out  to  be  lunatics. 
They  come  in  as  destitute  persons,  and  have  been  put 
without  any  due  order  into  the  lunatic  wards? — Quite 
so ; it  happens  again  and  again. 

21246.  Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  that  people  should 
be  put  into  lunatic  wards  without  a formal  order? — 
As  treated  at  present,  I see  no  grievance. 

21247.  Do  you  think  a family  might  not  object  to 
have  one  of  their  number  put  into  a lunatic  ward 
without  anything  except  a transfer  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  workhouse,  no  two  doctors  finding? — I 
think  it  is  always  done  under  medical  supervision — 
the  doctor  of  the  institution. 

21248.  No  lunatic  goes  into  a lunatic  asylum  in  such 
a way? — But  these  are  harmless  people. 

21249.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  when  a man  with 
mental  disease  is  harmless  and  when  he  may  be  dan- 
gerous?— Yes,  you  have  only  to  await  events. 

21250.  You  have  not  considered  that  point  about 
how  a man  ought  to  be  put  into  the  lunatic  ward? — 
He  first  becomes  a pauper,  and  then  if  he  is  seen 
not  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  is  put  in 
charge  of  a man  who  is  nominally  a keeper  of  lunatics 
and  epileptics  and  idiots. 

21251.  You  don’t  object  to  that?— I think  these 
people  ought  to  be  put  into  a separate  institution  from 
the  ordinary  county  asylum. 

21252.  You  were  going  to  speak  about  District  Coun- 
i-cils  acting  as  Boards  of  Guardians? — Take,  for  in- 
stance, our  workhouse.  We  have  eight  divisions  in 
Tipperary  and  twelve  in  Kilkenny.  I would  not  dis- 
turb the  present  arrangements  as  far  as  the  receipt  of 
people  into  the  district  hospital  is  concerned.  I would 
not  disturb  the  ambit  at  all ; keep  it  where  it  is,  and 
have  the  board  of  management  formed  out  of  both 
counties,  nominated  by  the  District  Council  and  nom- 
inated by  the  County  Council. 

21253.  You  would  place  the  district  hospital  and 
infirmaries  under  the  charge  of  a matron  of  a religi- 
ous community,  with  a duly  qualified  staff  of  trained 
nurses,  the  medical  officer  being  appointed  by  the  Dis- 
-trict  Council — would  you  say  the  dispensary  medical 
■officer? — I did  not  decide  for  myself  whether  it  ought 
-to  be  given  to  the  dispensary  doctor. 

21254.  If  you  had  only  one  doctor  in  the  place? — 
He  would  naturally  be  the  man.  In  going  into  the 
management  I suggest  that  the  District  Councils  act 
as  Boards  of  Guardians  and  be  immediately  under 
the  County  Council,  strike  their  rates  and  estimates, 
and  submit  them  to  the  County  Council,  and  have 
the  administration  of  the  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  Board,  and  for  that  purpose  I suggest  that 
there  should  be  one  representative  for  each  electoral 
division. 

21255.  That  is  practically  halving  the  present  num- 
ber?— Much  more,  and  that  each  electoral  division  be 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  of  the 
present  electoral  divisions,  according  to  area  and  valu- 
ation. I would  lessen  the  representation.  As  a Guar- 
dian of  thirty-five  or  forty  years’  standing,  I find 
that  the  accumulation  of  members  on  a Board  takes 
away  from  its  efficiency.  A certain  percentage  of  the 
Board  are  the  working  body,  and  if  any  little  thing 
goes  wrong  that  is  unpalatable  to  an  outsider  they 
come  in  from  all  quarters  and  actually  upset  your 
three  or  four  or  six  months’  work. 

21256.  Mr;  Mttbnaghan. — There  is  some  disparity 
at  present  in  the  question  of  representation.  For  in- 
str  noe,  some  electoral  divisions  have  a very  small  valu- 
ation, perhaps  £2,000  ; other  electoral  divisions  have 
a large  valuation,  perhaps  £5,000  or  £6,000.  Would 
you  think  some  change  in  that  respect  ought  to  be 
made?— -I  would  recast  the  whole  thing  according  to 


population,  and  valuation.  I am  not 
now  of  towns  but  of  the  country  electoral 
That  I think  the  representation  is  entirely  tltT' 
It  is  no  advantage  to  the  people  outside.  ge' 


be  better  represented  by  much  fewer  people. 
the  cost  of  the  district  hospital  to  be  a district  chanw 
You  cannot  make  separate  charges  for  people  coinvtA 
the  hospital.  6 8 w 

21258.  You  would  make  the  cost  of  the  persons  in 
the  district  hospital?— You  may  call  it  a union  at 
large  charge. 


21259.  You  are  not  in  favour,  are  you,  of  making  it 
a county  unit  for  Poor  Law  management,  of  making 
it  a comprehensive  unit  ? You  have  part  of  the  union 
m Kilkenny  and  part  in  Tipperary.  Your  hospital 
would  become,  according  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
county,  a County  Kilkenny  District  Hospital  ?— For 
practical  purposes,  hospital  purposes,  the  Union  would 
be  undisturbed,  but  for  no  other  purposes. 


21260.  Then  you  would  have  the  County  Tipperary 
in  some  way  striking  a rate  for  your  Kilkenny  hos- 
pital?— For  the  inmates  for  its  own  district. 

21261.  As  far  as  the  present  union  is  in  the  County 
Tipperary  you  are  not  in  favour  of  having  counties 
separate  bodies  for  Poor  Law  management? — Yes. 


21262.  For  instance,  that  your  Callan  district  hos- 
pital should  only  be  supported  by  a rate  on  portion  of 
the  County  Kilkenny,  or  on  the  whole  of  the  County 
Kilkenny? — No,  that  is  not  my  idea,  that  the  union 
should  remain  for  hospital  purposes,  but  the  adminis- 
tration and  funds  and  estimates 


21263.  You  would  have  to  have  a Tipperary  rate, 
then,  struck  for  your  hospital  at  Callan? — Yes ; I 
would  have  the  estimates  sent  forward  according  to 
the  number  received  from  the  Tipperary  portion  of 
the  union.  I would  have  the  estimates  sent  forward 
to  the  Tipperary  County  Council. 

21264.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  the  Callan 
hospital  maintained  by  a rate  on  the  County  Kil- 
kenny, and  give  power  to  any  persons  who  lived  in 
the  adjoining  Tipperary  distinct  to  come  in  at  so  much 
a head,  payable  by  the  County  Tipperary? — That  is 
practically  it. 

21265.  Well,  not  quite.  It  would  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  a rate,  if  you  pay  so  much  a head  ? — The  raft 
per  head  will  be  made  out  of  the  weekly  expenditure, 
and  you  put  down  your  estimate  according  to  the 
number  of  people  coming  in  from  Tipperary. 

21266.  In  the  old  rate  per  head  you  would  not  have 
any  rate  struck  for  establishment  charges.  You  would 
charge  for  so  much  in  the  rough  way,  representing 
their  share  of  the  establishment  charges  and  mainten- 
ance. I cannot  see  the  difficulty.  You  have  the  in- 
mates from  the  two  counties.  Your  entire  establish- 
ment charges  come  to  a certain  thing.  You  apportion 
it  according  to  the  number  of  inmates.  Supposing  it 
was  £1,000.  You  apportion  it,  £400  to  Tipperary 
and  £600  to  Kilkenny.  If  you  struck  a rate  to  meet 
the  £600  and  then  charged  the  Tipperary  district  so 
much  a head  for  those  coming  in,,  you  may  be  at  a 
slight  loss.  They  may  not  come  in  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  pay  you  the  £400  ? — I cannot  see  how  the  dif- 
ference comes  in.  The  idea  is  to  charge  Tipperary  for 
its  people  in  the  district  hospital  and  Kilkenny  for 
its  people  in  the  general  fund.  We  make  out  our  esti- 
mate, and  the  requisition  is  sent  forward  to  the  Tip- 
perary County  Council  and  another  to  the  Kilkenny 
County  Council  for  both  union  purposes  and  District 
Council  purposes.  I would  preserve  that. 

21267.  Now,  as  regards  the  outdoor  relief,  you  say 
the  only  objection  to  the  extension  of  outdoor  relief  is 
the  allegation  generally  made  that  abuses  may  creep 
in  ? — That  is  the  argument  in  public ; I don’t  set  any 
value  on  it. 

21268.  You  don’t  see  that  in  your  practical  experi- 
ence ? — No. 

21269.  Is  your  outdoor  relief  increased  in  Callan?— 
Yes,  since  it  became  a union  charge. 

21270.  Is  it  still  increasing,  or  do  you  think  it 
reached  its  limit? — I doubt  if  it  has  reached  its  lunn> 
I think  the  tendency  is  to  increase. 
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21271.  And  you  think  that  is  right  ? — No. 

21272.  How  would  you  check  it? — I would  check  it 
making  the  outdoor  relief  an  electoral  division 
charge  when  you  have  tho  electoral  division  increased 
and  recast. 


21273.  That  is,  the  new  electoral  division,  which 
would  be  something  not  much  less  than  the  present 
dispensary  division  ?— Something  less— about  one- 
third.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  freedom  with 
which  outdoor  relief  has  increased  since  it  has  become 
a union  charge. 

21274.  Would  you  put  the  whole  of  that  on,  or 
would  you  say,  as  one  witness  suggested,  that  we  might 
ascertain  what  the  present  amount  is  and  fix  that, 
stereotype  that,  and  so  let  that  be  a union  .charge,  and 
say  any  increase  oil  that  should  be  an  electoral  charge  ? 
—The  new  administration  of  that  would  require  that 
it  should  be  an  electoral  division  charge.  My  idea  is 
that  the  outdoor  relief  would  increase.  You  would 
have  a good  many  applicants,  and  to  my  mind"  entitled 
to  receive  outdoor  relief,  who  ait  present  are  too  shy 
to  go  to  the  workhouse. 


21275.  You  would  trust  to  the  check  of  the  electoral 
rate  ;_Yes,  I would  trust  to  the  local  knowledge  and 
that  very  useful  test  of  a man’s  own  pocket. 

21276.  Mr.  Mvrnaohan. — Do  you  not  think  that 
might  work  some  hardship  in  regard  to  towns? — I have 
not  considered  the  towns.  My  evidence  must  be  taken 
as  far  as  I know  to  apply  to  the  country. 


21277.  There  are  small  towns  in  the  country.  Take 
Callan.  It  is  a town? — I think  a town  like  Callan 
should  get  the  relief  given  to  it  some  years  ago,  and 
the  way  I suggest  is  outdoor  relief  coming  up  to  a 
certain  amount.  Any  surplus  I would  distribute  on 
the  outside  divisions,  because  the  tendency  of  the 
people  is  to  come  into  towns  and  settle  down  there. 

21278.  In  regard  to  the  county  infirmary,  do  you 
see  any  inequality  in  regard  to  that?  It  is  situated 
in  such  a way  that  only  the  adjoining  area  can  benefit 
by  it.  Could  you  suggest  anything  to  equalise  matters 
in  that  respect  ? — I cannot.  The  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tution must  accrue  to  the  town. 

21279.  A large  portion  of  the  people  of  your  county 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  benefit  of  the  county  in- 
firmary, still  they  have  to  pay  for  its  upkeep  ? — I 
think  they  will  become  perfectly  useless  under  the  new 
arrangement.  If  you  have  district  hospitals  for  each 
union,  I cannot  see  the  good  of  a county  infirmary. 
You  will  have  the  best  medical  assistance  with  nursing 
quite  as  good  as  it  can  be  hoped  fox  in  the  county  in- 
firmary. 

21280.  "We  found,  for  instance,  in  Waterford  a very 
fine  county  infirmary,  and  within  a few  perches  of  it 
we  found  also  a very  good  district  hospital  or  work- 
house  hospital.  It  does  seem  that  these  two  institu- 
tions are  very  close  together,  and  that  all  the  advan- 
tage that  one  would  expect  cannot  be  got  out  of  them. 
Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a district  hospital 
in  any  locality  where  there  is  a county  infirmary?— 
I think  you  cannot  do  without  a district  hospital. 
The  county  infirmary  in  most  places  that  I know  it 
has  not  the  accommodation  at  all  required.  _ The 
county  infirmary  belongs  to  another  age,  and  it  was 
not  disposed  of  when  the  union  hospitals  were  brought 
into  working  order. 

21281.  Then  you  think  the  district  hospital  should 
be  enlarged  and  extended? — And  made  infinitely 
better  than  it  is. 

21282.  And  the  county  infirmary  go?— Yes.  M_y 

idea  is  that  it  should  be  brought  up  to  the  standard, 
that  a respectable  man’s  family  who  require  treat- 
ment would  have  recourse  to  it  as  they  would  to  hos- 
pitals in  Dublin. 

21283.  Dr.  Bigger.— How  do  you  propose  these  hos- 
pitals should  be  provided? — The  funds,  by  the  County 
Council,  as  at  present. 

21284.  You  have  no  such  hospital  in  Callan? — The 
district  hospital  I allude  to  is  the  present  workhouse 
turned  into  a district  hospital. 

21285.  The  infirmary  in  Callan  was  never  con- 
structed as  a hospital  for  the  admission  of  cases  from 
outside  at  all  ? — I cannot  see  the  difficulty.  There  are 
fine  buildings  there. 


21286.  Chairman.— Without  any  of  the  modem  ap-  June,  22, 1904. 
pliances  or  fittings  for  a hospital.  ^ 

Dr.  Bigger. — The  staircases  and  all  that  sort  of  jjutier. 
thing  are  not  in  keeping  with  a hospital  such  as  you 
speak  of? — I don’t  see  any  difficulty  in  remodelling 
our  institution. 

21287.  It  would  practically  mean  gutting  it  out  and 
building  it  all  over  again  except  the  walls.  Have  you 
contemplated  such  an  expenditure? — I don’t  see  it. 

21288.  Have  you  contemplated  what  it  would  mean 
to  provide  enough  wards  for  the  treatment  of  every 
class  of  disease? — I think  they  would  be  more  than 
amply  sufficient.  I think  the  number  of  wards  would 
lie  entirely  in  excess  of  the  requirements  if  you  take 
the  Callan  one. 

21289.  That  is  the  whole  workhouse? — Yes. 

21290.  Would  not  that  be  very  expensive? — I can- 
not see  it. 

21291.  To  convert  the  Callan  Workhouse  into  one 
large  hospital? — It  would  not  be  a large  hospital;  it 
would  simply  meet  the  requirements  of  twenty  elec- 
toral divisions  that  at  present  constitute  the  union. 

21292.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  nursing 
staff  you  would  require? — I think  it  should  not  be 
very  large.  I think  your  nursing  staff  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  patients  you  would  re- 
ceive. 

21293.  You  would  have  to  start  it  on  a certain  baste 
to  begin  with? — The  basis  with  us  is  the  number  at 
present  in  charge  of  the  doctor  of  the  house. 

21294.  That  would  be  very  small  if  you  take  acute 
cases? — The  number  is  not  very  large. 

21295.  To  provide  all  the  modern  requirements  for 
a surgical  hospital  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  very 
considerable  ? — I think  there  is  plenty  of  accommo- 
dation for  any  amount  of  appliances. 

21296.  Do  you  not  think  a better  arrangement, 
would  be  to  have  a small  hospital  in  these  districts- 
for  acute  cases,  and  draft  any  cases  requiring  major- 
operations  to  the  central  place? — I am  entirely  against 
multiplying  buildings  or  erecting  new  ones. 

21297.  But  the  county  infirmary  is  already  in  exist- 
ence ? — Well,  I don’t  know  about  other  counties ; ours 
has  been  very  useful  for  a certain  class. 

21298.  There  are  so  many  difficulties  in  what  you 
mention.  First  of  all  there  is  the  building  and  ar- 
rangement and  proper  equipment,  and  then  the  most, 
important  thing  is  the  medical  staff.  In  very  few 
districts  in  Ireland  is  the  medical  officer  capable  of 
performing  major  operations,  and  another  point 
would  be  that  he  would  have  so  few  operations  to  per- 
form that  he  would  not  be  as  well  able  to  do  it,  nor 
would  private  cases  that  could  afford  to  pay  be  likely 
to  go  into  the  district  hospital.  They  would  much 
prefer  going  to  an  institution  where  they  would  get  a 
doctor  of  larger  experience  ? — But  there  are  such  facili- 
ties for  sending  patients  to  Dublin  to  the  principal 
hospitals  off  the  rates  that  I have  experienced  no 
trouble  on  that  head.  Where  there  are  special  cases 
for  treatment  in  the  Dublin  hospitals  we  are  em- 
powered to  send  them  forward,  and  where  you  have  a. 
local  case  you  have  five  or  six  dispensary  doctors  be- 
longing to  the  union,  and  they  can  be  summoned  if 
there  is  an  amputation  to  be  carried  out. 

21299.  If  you  ask  the  ordinary  dispensary  doctor 
you  will  find  that  he  is  not  very  keen  on  doing  major 
operations?—!  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty 
on  that  head,  and  I am  a very  close  attendant  for  a 
long  time  at  the  Callan  Workhouse.  We  have  no 
trouble  with  our  doctors. 

21300.  Would  you  tell  me  how  many  major  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  in  the  Callan  Workhouse  ? 

— I cannot.  I know  hands  to  be  blown  off,  and  shot 
off,  and  cut  off,  and  right  well  done. 

21301.  The  operations  were  done  in  those  cases  be- 
fore they  went  in  ? — Where  there  is  the  treatment  of 
the  eye  we  send  them  to  Dublin. 

Chairman. — You  always  would  send  these  special 
eye  cases  to  Dublin. 

21302.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  you  send  eye  cases  you  might  .. 
as  well  send  persons  for  the  removal  of  an  internal 
tumour  to  Dublin?— And  we  send  every  difficult  case 
to  Dublin  when  recommended  by  the  doctor. 
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June  22, 1904.  . 21303.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  an  institution 
— in  the  county  for  these  particular  oases? — You  would 
Mr.  John  have  to  provide  an  institution  in  a great  many  cases 
Butler.  in  our  county.  The  county  infirmary  is  a very  small 

thing. 

Chairman. — We  have  seen  it.  Of  course,  it  does 
need  expenditure  on  it. 

21304.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  there  has  been  very  good 
work  in  it,  and  where  a surgeon  devotes  himself  to 
surgery  he  is  better  qualified  to  perform  operations  at 
the  shortest  possible  moment — he  has  instruments  and 
dressings  and  surgical  nurses — whereas  you  could  not 
expect  that  in  every  district  hospital? — It  is  rather 
an  invidious  thing  to  be  talking  about  the  character 
of  any  professonal  man  ; I see  no  difference  between 
Kilkenny  and  Callan. 

Dr.  Bigger. — I don’t  know  the  professional  men. 

21305.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  from  a ratepayer's 
point  of  view,  don’t  you  see  the  inequality  or  unfair- 
ness of  any  people  who  don’t  get  any  benefit  from 
this  institution  having  to  pay  for  its  upkeep? — De- 
cidedly I have  always  had  that  objection. 

21306.  And  you  think  these  district  hospitals,  being 
improved  to  a certain  standard,  would  take  the  place 
of  tho  county  infirmaries  ? — Yes. 

21307.  And  let  the  county  infirmaries  be  done  away 
with  except  in  special  cases,  and  then  let  them  go  to 
Dublin? — That  is  my  idea  in  full. 


21308.  Dr.  Bigger.— Would  it  not  be  less  e*T»„  • 
to  do  it  on  the  other  system— to  have  a small  hSTi 
for  acute  cases,  and  the  large  hospital  for  whicK 
whole  county  pays  at  present  to  have  the  larger  ™ 
ation  cases  drafted  there  ?— We  never  complain  0f  tkl 
expense  of  removing  patients  to  Dublin.  e 

21309.  Chairman.— It  is  rather  a hardship  to  Door 
persons  to  have  to  go  so  far  from  their  friends  to 
distant  place  like  Dublin?— It  is  generally  on  L 
own  application.  elr 

21310.  I suppose  it  is  a case  of  Hobson’s  choice? 
They  are  free  to  go  to  the  county  infirmary.  ~ 


21311.  Dr.  BiggeFs  idea  was  the  improvement  of 
the  county  infirmary  a little  to  make  it  adequate  for 
dealing  with  all  major  operations  in  the  county  if  the 
county  infirmary  occupies  a central  position. 

Dr.  Bigger. — Because  it  costs  so  much  to  put  one 
of  these  small  hospitals  into  a proper  state  of  equip- 
ment. You  would  require  to  spend  £1,000  or 
£2,000  on  some  of  them,  and  would  not  have  a very 
efficient  institution  then.  The  difficulty  is  with  the 
medical  staff  and  nursing  staff  ? — It  appears  to  me 
there  is  no  structural  difficulty;  you  can  have  lifts 
to  take  patients  up  and  down. 

21312.  You  cannot  put  lifts  in  without  spending 
money? — Oh,  no. 


Mr.  J.  J 
FenneUy. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Fennelly  examined. 


21313.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  Mr.  Butler’s 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

21314.  When  he  went  into  the  Callan  question  at 
considerable  length?— I am  in  the  Tipperary  portion 
of  the  Callan  Union.  I am  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion with  some  of  the  Tipperary  unions. 

21315.  You  would  rather  throw  in  your  lot  with 
Thurles? — With  South  Tipperary;  we  prefer  Cashel, 
but  our  District  Council,  Slieveardagh,  passed  a re- 
solution in  favour  of  amalgamating  with  the  Tipper- 
ary unions. 

21316.  How  far  is  the  extreme  bounds  of  Tipperary 
in  your  union  from  Cashel? — Nine  Irish  miles. 


21317.  That  is  the  extreme  edge  of  the  county?— 
That  would  he  twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 

21318.  That  is  below  near  Callan  town?— Yes. 

21319.  Is  that  very  populous? — No,  there  are  very 
few  people,  but  the  district  near  Cashel  is  where  all 
the  poor  are — a mountain  district. 

21320.  Your  view  is  to  go  to  Cashel  and  cut  off  all 
communication  with  Callan? — Yes. 

21321.  So  you  differ  in  that  way  from  Mr.  Butler. 
You  would  not  wish  to  have  it  maintained  as  a dis- 
trict hospital,  but  to  come  in  and  deal  with  Cashel  and 
cease  to  have  any  connection  with  Callan  ?— -Yes. 

21322.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say! 
—No. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Keating. 


Mr.  Patrick  Keating  examined. 


21323.  Chairman. — In  what  part  of  the  union  do 
you  live? — In  Slieveardagh. 

21324.  You  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  you 
would  rather  go  to  Cashel  than  remain  with  Callan  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

21325.  What  are  your  grounds  for  that  opinion? 
Are  they  financial  ? — Yes. 

21326.  You  think  you  would  have  a lower  rate  in 
Cashel  ? — Yes  ; it  is  always  lower — considerably  lower. 


21327.  Do  you  think  the  Cashel  people  would  re- 
ceive you  with  open  arms? — I know  they  would. 

21328.  They  would  not  be  afraid  of  your  raising  the 
rates  on  them?— No,  I think  not.  By  good  manage- 
ment in  our  district  the  rates  won't  rise.  But  in  con- 
nection with  these  women,  I would  be  in  favour  of 
having  these  women,  as  you  suggest,  treated  in  a peni- 
tentiary. And  on  the  tramp  question  I would  say, 
too,  that  there  should  be  some  strict  law  passed  for 
them  because  they  are  the  cause  of  crime  in  the 
country. 


Lieut-General 

Magsy. 


Lieutenant-General  Massy,  c.b.,  d.e.,  examined. 


I suppose  you  would  like  me  to  be  as  short  as 
possible  ? 

21329.  Chairman. — I am  sure  you  naturally  will 
be? — Well,  I heard  Dr.  O’Ryan’s  evidence,  and  I don’t 
at  all  agree  with  him.  At  all  events,  as  regards  ihe 
doing  away  with  Tipperary  Union. 

21330.  His  proposal  about  Tipperary  was  to  make 
it  a sort  of  infirmary  for  the  county? — I know,  but  I 
would  not  approve  of  that.  I think  it  ought  to  be 
Tcept  as  it  is.  It  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  county.  I 
•don’t  see  how  we  could  send  people  to  Clonmel.  It  is 
twenty-five  miles  away  ; Cashel  is  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miles  away,  and  we  also  take  in  a large  portion  of 
the  County  Limerick.  One-fifth  of  our  valuation 
•comes  from  the  County  Limerick.  That  again  is  be- 
yond Tipperary  another  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles, 
•so  how  we  could  send  into  Clonmel  or  even  Cashel  I 
fail  to  see. 

21331.  What  class  of  poor  people  have  you  in  your 
mind  when  you  talk  about  sending  them?  You  don’t 
mean  sick,  of  course?  They  would  be  still  treated 
locally  ? — There  was  an  idea  of  a central  hospital. 

21332.  That  was  just  suggested  by  one  witness  ? — I 
-was  thinking  of  that. 


21333.  If  you  had  a central  hospital  at  Tipperary 
you  would  have  the  best  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment on  the  spot? — Yes.  . 

21334.  So  you  would  not  have  to  send  your  sick 
any  distance? — That,  no  doubt,  would  be.  How  would 
it  then  be  proposed  to  do  with  our  Guardians.  Would 
they  be  supposed  to  come  into  Clonmel?  What  would 
happen  to  the  Guardians? 

21335.  The  evidence  that  we  got  from  Dr.  O’Ryan 
was  a particular  suggestion.  I think  it  would  be 
much  better,  perhaps,  if  you  gave  your  own  views,  and 
as  far  as  you  remember  his  and  dissent  from  them  you 
should  say  so  ? — My  own  view  is  that  amalgamation  is 
a very  good  thing  if  it  be  carried  out  with  a regara 
to  economy,  but  if  we  are  going  to  amalgamate  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  up  every  existing  building,  i 
fail  to  see  the  economy.  There  may  be  efficiency,  d 
there  would  be  no  economy,  and  I understand  one  o 
the  great  objects  you  have  is  to  see  could  there 
economy  without  loss  of  efficiency.  By  keeping  up 
existing  places  there  would  be  no  economy.  If 
of  Diem  could  be  done  away  with  absolutely,  the 
would  be  economy,  and  then  I would  be  strongly  i 
favour  of  it. 
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21336.  Or  if  you  could  do  away  with  the  healthy 
portions  of  the  greater  number  of  workhouses  and 
keep  only  the  doctors  and  nurses  for  looking  after  the 
sick  ?•— ' That  would  be  very  good ; that  would  be 
economy.  There  is  no  doubt  they  have  a very  fine  work- 
house  in  Clonmel,  and  they  would  have  room  here  for 
pretty  well  all  the  paupers  of  the  county,  but  I think 
Tipperary  is  so  situated  locally,  and  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  got  a great  portion  of  the 
County  Limerick  in  their  bounds,  I think  Tipperary 
could  not  be  done  away  with.  I would  say  keep 
Tipperary  and  Clonmel  for  the  South  Riding,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  go  into  that  question ; I only  want  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  Tipperary  and  the  in- 
advisability of  interfering  with  it  unless  in  the  direc- 
tion you  say.  Our  population  is  32,000,  our  area  is 
180,000  acres,  our  valuation  is  £144,500,  it  is  about 
one-fourth  of  the  valuation  of  the  whole  South  Riding, 
and  the  weekly  average  of  persons  in  the  workhouse 
is  441. 

21337.  Can  you  tell  me  the  annual  amount  you  pay 
for  outdoor  relief?—!  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  very  high, 
much  higher  than  I myself  approve  or  would  like  to 
see  continued.  We  pay  about  £3,600  a year  for  out- 
door relief. 

21338.  That  is  a great  reduction  from  the  time 
when  I was  an  inspector  here? — I will  read  you  the 
expenditure  for  ten  years : — 1895,  £3,374 ; 1896, 
£3,183;  1897,  £2,978;  1898,  £2,934;  1899, 

£2,924;  1900,  £3,200.  Now  we  come  on  to  the 
new  system  under  which  we  were  popularly  elected 
and  outdoor  relief  became  a union  charge: — March, 
1902,  £3,470;  1903,  £3,586;  1904,  £3,472.  Our  total 
expenditure  for  the  union  is  £13,000,  so  the  outdoor 
relief  comes  to  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of 
our  charges.  It  is  a thing  I have  been  trying  to  keep 
down  ever  since  I was  on  the  Board,  and  I have  not 
been  able  to  do  much.  I attribute  it  to  union  rating, 
which  I think  is  a great  mistake. 

21339.  But  you  heard  one  of  the  witnesses  suggest 
that  outdoor  relief  might  be  increased  considerably 
with  a check  that  it  should  be  made  an  electoral  divi- 
sion charge? — I quite  approve  of  that,  and  also  what 
he  said  about  towns.  There  is  a great  tendency  to 
come  from  districts  into  towns,  especially  of  late  years. 
And  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  near  which  I live,  they 
would  be  very  much  injured  indeed  if  outdoor  relief 
was  made  an  electoral  division  charge,  hut  I think 
that  might  be  met  in  some  way  such  as  you  suggest — 
to  fix  a certain  limit,  and  beyond  that  limit  it  should 
go  on  the  division  that  wants  the  relief.  But  at 
present  it  seems  to  me  that  at  all  events  in  our  union 
it  is  an  enormous  charge,  and  to  a great  extent  an  un- 
necessary one.  Another  thing  I quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Butler  about,  there  being  too  many  members  in  these 
Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians.  In  Tipperary  we 
have  75 ; that  is  a perfectly  ridiculous  number. 

21340.  In  some  unions  like  Tralee  they  go  up  to 
100? — Do  they?  I thought  we  were  about  the  largest. 
It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  any  chairman  trying  to  keep 
seventy-five  men  in  order. 

21341.  A few  ladies  thrown  in  might  improve 
matters  ?— -We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  them,  and 
they  would  civilise  things  exceedingly.  If  it  comes 
within  your  province,  I hope  you  will  recommend  the 
reduction  of  the  numbers.  I am  aware  when  the  Act 
was  being  passed  it  was  intended  only  to  have  one 
councillor  for  each  division,  and  I am  sorry  to  say 
the  class  to  which  I belong,  the  landlord  class,  asked 
for  the  second,  member  and  got  it,  and  have  not  bene- 
fited by  it.  The  class  of  man  you  want  in  these  coun- 
cils has  his  own  business  to  attend  to.  . He  is  a 
sensible  man,  and  says,  “I  won’t  go  into  Tipperary," 
and  he  won’t  come,  and  we  get  another  class  of  men 
who  are  not  so  good. 

21342.  Tou  could  do  better  with  a smaller  number? 
—Far  better,  and  even  if  we  put  two  electoral  divisions 
in  some  cases  into  one,  and  gave  only  one  member  for 
the  two,  it  would  be  better  still.  The  division  I my- 
self represent  we  have  only  got  about  sixty  voters  alto- 
gether. We  don’t  have  any  contests  because  they  know 
it  would  not  be  any  use  to  oppose  me.  The  other  point 
is  about  tramps.  That,  of  course,  as  you  know,  and 
have  been  saying,  is  a great  evil,  and  I should  be  very 
glad  indeed  if  something  was  done  to  check  it.  I 
would  suggest  there  should  be  a police  shelter  in  eachl 
town  where  there  was  a union  instead  of  leaving  them 
go  into  the  unions. 

21343.  Would  you  give  that  power  to  the  constabu- 
lary to  send  deserving  cases  to  a registered  lodging- 
house  without  going  to  the  expense  of  additional  build- 


ings?— Certainly,  I would  be  satisfied  with  anything 
that  would  put  them  under  the  control  or  supervision 
of  the  police,  because  at  present  it  is  a great  evil. 

21344.  I think  I heard  you  say  that  Tipperary  had 
adopted  some  course  and  checked  them? 

Sir.  Mttrnaghan. — I made  that  remark.  I under- 
stand an  effort  was  made  to  compel  them  to  break  a 
large  quantity  of  stones  some  years  ago? — We  are 
always  making  efforts  and  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
keep  them  down. 

21345.  I was  told  that  that  effort  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful, but  not  as  successful  as  it  might  have  been 
because  the  adjoining  unions  did  not  follow  their  ex- 
ample?— There  may  be  some  truth  in  that,  but  I will 
read  the  list  of  casuals  admitted  in  the  month  of 
June: — 2,112,  or  an  average  of  42  per  week.  It 
seems  a large  number. 

21346.  Have  you  the  numbers  for  five  years  before? 
—No. 

21346a.  That  is  not  a very  large  number  for  your 
union — about  six  a day? — Well,  we  certainly  do  our 
best.  I have  seen  it  suggested  somewhere  that  the 
most  effective  way  is  to  make  them  take  a bath.  We 
have  not  tried  that  yet. 

Chairman. — It  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  not  generally 
approved  of. 

Witness. — They  don’t  approve  of  that  at  alL 

Chairman. — It  would  not  do  to  give  an  exhausted 
man  a cold  bath  after  a hard  day’s  walk. 

21347.  Mt.  Murnaghan. — In.  England  there  is  the 
power  of  detention  up  to  seven  days,  and  also  of  com- 
pelling them  to  give  seventy-two  hours’  notice  of  their 
discharge.  What  would  you  think  of  such  a change 
as  that? — I think  it  would  be  very  good.  There  is 
another  suggestion  to  keep  them  over  Sunday.  Satur- 
day is  a favourite  day  of  theirs  to  come  in.  Keep 
them  over  Sunday  and  make  them  do  double  work  on 
Monday. 

21348.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
locking  them  up  in  an  institution  under  a magis- 
trate’s warrant  if  it  was  proved  they  were  habitual 
vagrants? — Would  that  come  on  the  rates? 

21349.  It  might  come  on  the  criminal  expenditure 
of  the  country  at  large  ? — I think  that  would  be  very 
good.  Anything  would  be  very  good  that  would  try 
and  stop  that  class. 

21350.  Have  you  had  large  experience  of  the  board- 
ing out  of  children?-- We  don’t  do  much  in  that  way. 
In  our  union  there  is  a great  difficulty.  People  don’t 
seem  to  want  to  take  them.  Practically  those  who 
aro  boarded  out  are  only  taken  by  their  relatives, 
grandmothers,  and  people  like  that.  Seventeen  chil- 
dren were  boarded  out  during  this  last  year,  and  the 
cost  was  £8  0s.  lOd.  per  head,  including  clothing. 
We  have  in  the  workhouse  seventy-four  children,  and 
they  cost  an  average  of  £9  3s.  per  head. 

21351.  That  is  for  their  food  merely  and  clothing. 
Tou  don’t  give  them  their  share  of  the  establishment 
charges? — No;  in  all  the  items  I have  here  I don’t 
mention  that.  For  instance,  I heard  some  talk  about 
lunatics.  We  put  them  at  3s.  6 d.  each ; that  is  purely 
their  food,  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  establish- 
ment charges.  The  same  way  with  the  children.  . We 
give  their  total  cost  as  £9  3s.  of  those  we  maintain  in 
the  workhouse,  so  that  they  cost  rather  more  than.  £1 
a head  than  the  boarded-out  children.  We  would  be 
only  too  glad  if  we  could  board  out  the  other  children 
on  the  same  terms.  I had  rtcently  long  talks  with 
the  relieving  officers  on  the  subject,  and  . they  said  that 
they  thought  it  would  be  impossible  in  our  union. 
I believe  in  Clonmel  it  is  possible,  and  has  been  done. 
They  have  a different  class  of  country.  They,  have 
mountains  where  there  are  sheep  and  the  childreai 
could  be  utilised.  With  us  there  is  no  particular  way 
of  utilising  them ; therefore  I doubt  we  could  caxry 
out  to  any  large  extent  the  system  of  boarding  them 
out,  but  if  it  could  be  done  I would  very  highly  ap- 
prove of  it— anything  to  get  them  out  of  the  work- 
house.  I think  a suggestion  I heard  made  by  you  to 
have  them  all  in  one  building  would  be  even  better  if 
there  were  such  a thing  as  a disused  workhouse. 

21352.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that 
there  should  be  a central  school  such  as  there  is  at 
Glin?— Then  they  would  be  taught  trades  and  things 
there,  would  they? 

21353.  That  was  suggested,  hut  the  balance  of 
opinion  we  have  received  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
boarding  out  against  any  institution  ? — Supposing,  as 
in  our  case,  you  cannot  board  out? 

21354.  That  is  a matter  well  worth  considering.  I 
will  ask  the  inspector  who  has  special  charge  of  that 

*4  Y 


June  22, 1904. 

I.ieot-General 

Maeay. 
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June  22  1904.  branch  of  the  work  to  look  into  it  and  give  ns  the 
. -Li;  benefit  of  her  opinion? — The  advantage  I see  in  the 

Lieut-General  school  over  boarding  out  is  that  they  would  be  taught 
• Massy.  trades. 

21355.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  waifs  and 
strays  should  be  turned  into  tradesmen  in  a country 
' where  agricultural  labour  is  so  much  required  ?— I 
don’t  mean  exactly  tradesmen,  but  certain,  things  such 
as  carpentry,  or  with  the  women,  laundry  work. 

21356.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  turned  into 
botch  tradesmen  than  regular  tradesmen? — I was 
' only  thinking  they  should  be  given  some  mean?  of 
living.  A tradesman  can  get  better  wages  than  a 
labourer. 

21357.  A boy  who  goes  out  registered  as  a trades- 
man?— He  is  not  much  use,  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  might  lead  to  greater  emigration.  If  they  knew 
their  trades  and  did  not  get  work  they  would  probably 
' emigrate. 

21358.  Your  district  is  one  of  the  districts  in  Ire- 
land where  the  least  agricultural  labour  is  wanted? 
— Yes  ; it  is  mostly  pastoral,  very  little  tillage. 

21359.  That  might  bo  a reason  why  boarding  out  is 
more  difficult.  Are  you  aware  you  have  power  to 
board  out  in  the  Clonmel  Union  or  any  other  union 
you  like  ? — I was  not  aware ; we  would  be  very  glad  to 
board  out  if  we  could. 

21360.  Many  of  the  Dublin  children  are  boarded 
out  in  the  County  Wicklow? — There  is  one  advantage 
, in  boarding  them  out — they  get  much  more  open  air, 
and  lead  a healthier  life,  and  are  useful  for  agricul- 
tural work. 

21361.  But  you  are  in  favour  of  boarding  out.  It 
is  only  in  your  own  union  you  find  a difficulty  in  get- 
ting suitable  homes? — Quite  so. 

21362.  Have  you  heard  of  any  cases  of  neglect  of 
these  children  ? — No ; they  are  mostly  taken  by  their 
own  relatives,  who  practically  use  the  money  we  give 
- them  as  an  addition  to  their  own  earnings.  My  view 
about  auxiliary  asylums  is — I am  a member  of  the 
Clonmel  Lunatic  Asylum — and  I would  prefer  to  see 
them  tacked  on  to  that. 

21363.  You  would  rather  have  one  institution  than 
two? — Yes  ; but  I think  a very  large  institution  would 
be  objectionable. 

21364.  What  are  your  total  numbers  ? — 750. 

21365.  If  you  had  them  all  in  it  would  come  to  a 
'thousand? — Yes.  I have  been  talking  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  asylum  to-day,  and  he  says  up  to  a 
thousand  could  be  managed  quite  easily.  Beyond  that 
limit  it  might  not  be  advisable. 


21366.  He  has  an  assistant  ?— Yes,  he  lias  one  t 
believe  in  most  other  asylums  of  the  same  size  th  1 
have  two.  We  have  a young  man  very  competent  » 
we  are  getting  on  all  right  with  the  one  assist 
Of  course,  if  you  brought  in  these  other  people  " : 
probably  would  have  to  appoint  a second,  but  even 
then  I don’t  know  that  it  would  not  be  an  economy  <u 
present  lunatics  in  the  workhouses  are  very  badlv 
treated.  They  are  more  like  wild  beasts  caged  up  than 
anything  I know.  We  do  our  best  for  them  as  the 
other  unions  do,  but  are  very  cramped.  ’ 

21367.  They  have  no  good  exercise  yard  ?— They  have 
one  yard,  not  very  large,  but  they  have  no  means  of 
getting  out  like  they  have  in  the  asylum  where  they 
have  acres  of  land  in  which  to  walk  about  and  land  to 

21368.  The  general  evidence  we  have  is  that  the 
workhouse  is  no  place  for  them? — It  is  not,  but  I 
would  rather  have  them  tacked  on  to  the’ asylum 
here  than  have  an  auxiliary  asylum  established.  I 
think  they  would  be  better  looked  after  by  people  who 
know  their  wants. 

21369.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  more 
economical? — I doubt  if  there  would  be  any  differ- 
ence. I assume  that  if  they  were  put  into  the  asylum 
we  would  get  the  full  capitation  grant,  and  in  the 
other  we  would  only  get  2s. 

21370.  Unless  the  law  were  changed  to  give  them  4s.  ? 
— The  law  might  be  changed,  but  my  opinion  is  that 
they  would  be  better  here  than  in  an  auxiliary  asylum, 
and  they  would  be  better  either  in  the  parent  or 
auxiliary  than  in  the  workhouse  at  present.  About 
consumptive  cases,  it  has  been  suggested  to  turn  some 
workhouses  into  hospitals,  but  I don’t  think  there 
would  be  enough  consumptives  to  fill  any  large  por- 
tion. We  have  only  ten  in  our  large  union. 

21371.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  recorded  number 
of  deaths  in  your  union  last  year  Irom  phthisis  alone? 
— I don’t  know,  but  I have  no  doubt  it  is  heavy. 

21372.  They  don’t  come  to  you  because  you  have  no 
proper  place  to  treat  them? — We  have  no  proper 
place.  It  is  one  of  the  objections  made  by  the 
inspector.  We  put  them  into  a ward  in  the  fever 
hospital,  but  at  all  events  we  have  only  ten,  and  we 
being  the  largest  union  in  the  county,  I suppose  the 
others  would  not  have  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
between  them. 

21373.  That  is  not  really  the  way  to  look  at  it. 
The  question  is,  how  many  cases  are  outside,  and  the 
record  of  deaths  from  it  is  one  indication,  looking 
over  it  for  a number  of  years. 


Mr.  JamM  J. 
Fitzgerald. 


Mr.  James  J.  Fttzgetiald  examined. 


I am  Chairman  of  the  Tipperary  Union.  I don’t 
know  that  there  is  anything  that  I have  to  add,  con- 
sidering that  there  are  so  many  other  witnesses  to  be 
heard. 

21374.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  generally  with 
General  Massy’s  evidence? — I do  to  a great  extent.  I 
differ  only  in  the  recommendation  for  the  abolition  of 
union  rating.  That  would  be  a serious  matter  for 
the  towns. 

General  Massy. — Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a representative 
of  the  town. 

Witness. — He  does  not  exactly  recommend  the  aboli- 
.tion  of  union  rating,  but,  as  you  suggest,  a certain 


standard  should  bo  formed.  With  that  I would  agree, 
and  over  and  above  that  it  should  be  a divisional 
charge.  The  question  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  is  a very  important  question  with  us. 

21375.  Chairman. — Would  you  agree  with  having 
them  sent  to  a penitentiary  ? — I think  there  ought  to 
bo  a closer  examination,  and  they  should  be  brought 
before  a court  and  examined  more  closely  and  make 
the  parent  of  the  child  contribute  to  its  support. 
There  ought  to  be  bettor  supervision.  Then  as  to  the 
casuals,  it  is  the  one  remark  we  all  have  to  make: 
we  are  fairly  tormented  with  them.  We  recommend 
that  they  should  be  more  closely  looked  after  by  the 
police. 


Mr.  Francis 
Hetfernan. 


Mr.  Francis  Heffernan  examined. 


21376.  Chairman.—' You  are  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Clogheen?— I am  a member  of  the  Board  of 
.Clogheen,  and  have  been  deputed  to  give  evidence. 

21377.  You  had  under  consideration  the  question  of 
.the  breaking  up  of  your  union? — Yes.  The  view  of 
the  Guardians  was  that  it  would  be  a most  objection- 
able proceeding  to  break  up  our  union  or  any  other 
union.  Work,  them  up  to  any  standard  you  like,  but 
.let  the  unions  remain,  and  let  the  area  of  expenditure 
; within  that  union  remain  a union  charge.  Keep  the 
'union  charges  and  district  charges  and  county  charges 
•entirely  distinct. 

21378.  As  they  are  ? — Yes,  and  localise  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  that  particular  district, 

21379.  Then  the  Guardians  are  not  in  favour  of  a 


change  of  the  present  system? — Entirely  opposed  to 
any  change,  and  they  think  it  is  entirely  against  the 
principles  of  local  self-government  to  extend  the  area, 
but  localise  control  and  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  within  the  district.  Improve  the 
hospital  if  you  wish,  improve  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  but  by  all  means  leave  the  whole  control  ana 
the  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
union.  , 

21380,  Would  you  allow  all  the  different  classes  t 
remain  in  the  workhouse  as  they  do  at  present?  in® 
only  people  that  our  Board  consider  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  workhouse  are  the  insane  and  epilep- 
tics, and  those  they  consider  should  be  treated  J? 
asylum  controlled  and  financed  by  the  County  Oonx- 
cil — never  in  the  workhouse.  We  have  had  3 g 
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deal  of  trouble  in  these  cases  in  conveying  these  people 
when  they  became  refractory  into  the  central  asylum. 

21381.  With  that  exception,  you  are  in  favour  of  a 
continuance  of  the  present  system  as  it  exists? — As  it 
exists,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  every  member 
of  our  Board,  and  I believe  every  person  in  the  district. 

21382.  There  is  a strong  feeling  on  the  subject? — 
Yes,  that  they  should  be  left  to  control  and  manage 
their  own  affairs.  We  have  done  our  best  as  far  as 
possible  to  economise  the  management  of  the  business 
of  the  district  and  improve  the  conditions  existing  at 
present.  We  have  improved  our  hospital,  and  it  is  in 
charge  of  a practitioner  second  to  none  in  the  country, 
and  when  operations  have  to  be  performed  he  has  the 
assistance,  of  the  local  practitioners,  one  or  the  other, 
as  the  cases  come  from  the  particular  dispensary  dis- 
tricts embraced  within  our  union. 

21383.  And  you  have  good  nursing  there? — Yes,  our 
nursing  staff  has  been  increased  since  the  passing  of 
the  Local  Government  Act.  We  have  got  in  six  extra 
wardsmen,  and  in  addition  to  the  three  nun  nurses 
that  have  been  there,  we  have  a trained  nurse.  We 
axe  building  apartments  for  that  trained  nurse,  and 
have  all  arrangements  made  for  the  building  of  an 
additional  fever  hospital  for  males  and  converting  the 
old  fever  hospital  into  a consumptive  ward.  We  have 
gone  to  a great  deal  of  expense  both  as  regards  the  in- 


crease of  the  nursing  staff  and  as  regards  the  general 
maintenance  and  treatment,  and  we  find  that  we  have 
been  able  by  carefully  attending  to  the  business  of  the 
union  to  keep  the  rates  within  the  limits  of  the  stan- 
dard rate.  This  year  it  has  gone  just  a halfpenny 
in  the  £ over  the  standard  rate. 

21384.  Have  you  a lower  rate  than  Clonmel? — Con- 
siderably lower. 

21385.  And  of  any  other  adjacent  union? — It  is  not 
lower  than  Cashel,  but  with  the  exception  of  Cashel 
our  rate  is  lower  than  the  general  average. 

21386.  Compares  well  with  Mitchelstown  and  Lis- 
more  ? — We  don’t  mind  them  ; we  want  to  keep  the 
County  Tipperary  distinct. 

21387.  But  your  rates  are  lower  in  Clogheen  ?— Is. 
9<L  is  the  present  rate  for  union  charges,  and  I think 
if  you  go  in  for  some  proposals  I have  heard  here  and 
amalgamate  rates  and  make  a.  county-at-large  rate, 
you  will  do  away  with  the  efficiency  of  local  manage- 
ment. Centralisation  invariably  leads  to  extrava- 
gance. The  only  little  departure  I would  have  i* 
giving  the  control  and  management  of  outdoor  relief 
to  members  representing  dispensary  districts. 

21388.  Would  you  put  the  charge  on  that  district 
or  the  union  at  large? — The  charge  of  expenditure  by 
committees  should  be  borne  by  the  districts  those  com- 
mittees represent. 


Mr.  Thomas  Ryan  examined. 


I am  Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of 
Thurles. 

21389.  Chairman.— What  is  the  view  of  your  Guar- 
dians?—They  are  for  amalgamation. 

21390.  Would  they  wish  to  break  up  Thurles,  or 
keep  on  Thurles  and  break  up  some  other  union? — 
Certainly,  they  wish  to  keep  on  Thurles. 

21391.  And  break  up  Cashel? — Borrisokane,  Ur- 
lingford,  and  Roscrea. 

21392.  What  do  you  think  about  Cashel? — You  have 
heard  a good  deal  about  Cashel  already. 

21393.  You  would  rather  say  nothing  about  Cashel, 
hut  if  Cashel  or  Thurles  had  to  go,  which  would  you 
ypsh  to  stay? — I would  prefer  Cashel  to  go. 

21394.  But  your  Board  is  in  favour  of  a general 
scheme  of  amalgamation  which  would  provide  a better 
system  of  classification? — Certainly. 

21395.  And  you  think  disused  workhouses  could  be 
used  as  auxiliary  asylums  or  industrial  schools  or 
factories  for  industrial  purposes? — Yes,  that  is  the 
conclusion. 

21396.  You  don’t  think  any  further  accommodation 
is  necessary  in  the  way  of  hospitals?  You  are  well 
hospitalled  in  Thurles.  As  regards  the  system  of  con- 
tribution or  payment  by  the  sick  when  they  go  into 
hospital,  you  say  “ We  consider  it  would  be  desirable 
to  introduce  a system  of  payment  by  which  the  sick 
poor  in  fever  hospitals  or  infirmaries  should  be  made 
to  contribute  the  full  cost  of  their  treatment  when 
they  can  afford  it”? — Yes. 

21397.  Would  you  think  it  much  better,  perhaps, 
if  you  gave  the  discretion  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  charge  such  an  amount  as  the  patient  or  his  friends 
could  afford  to  pay? — I think  the  difference  would  not 
be  much. 

21398.  It  would.  If  a patient  could  afford,  or  the 
parents  of  a child  could  afford,  to  pay  6 d.  a week,  that 
would  be  something.  Would  you  wish  to  have  power 
to  charge  that  and  recover  it  at  law  if  disputed.? — I 
would. 


21399.  You  say  the  Guardians  can  suggest  no  better 
system  than  the  present  for  dealing  with  tramps.  Do 
you  find  you  have  a good  many? — We  do.  They  have 
to  break  a certain  amount  of  stones  before  getting 
away  in  the  morning,  and  they  find  that  pretty  hard ; 
but  when  we  have  the  amalgamation  they  will  have  a 
little  further  additional  walk  and  we  won’t  have  so 
many.  For  instance,  Urlingford  is  only  eight  English 
miles  from  Thurles ; they  have  only  a short  day's 
journey  there. 

21400.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  some  plan  of 
abolishing  them  altogether  if  you  could  do  it — take 
them  off  the  road  and  put  them  in  some  place  where 
they  should  work? — I would.  I would  be  in  favour 
of  what  you  have  heard  already,  to  have  police  super- 
vision over  them.  We  adopted  the  boarding  out  system 
some  years  ago,  and  pretty  extensively,  too,  and  we 
found  it  was  not  working  very  well,  and  we  had  a 
ladies'  committee  appointed,  and  while  they  had  con- 
trol of  it  it  worked  fairly  well. 

21401.  Why  did  you  take  it  away  from  the  ladies? 
—The  ladies  left  us. 

21402.  Do  you  think  you  could  not  get  them  to  go 
back  again? — I believe  it  is  impossible  to  get  some 
of  them  back.  We  have  at  present  only  three  boarded- 
out  children.  We  consider  they  are  better  done  for 
inside.  When  we  send  them  out  those  who  apply  for 
them  only  want  to  make  money  of  them,  and  they 
don’t  send  them  to  school,  and  they  apply  for  clothes 
and  let  them  drag  about. 

21403.  Is  that  what  you  heard,  or  do  you  know  it 
to  be  the  case  ?— I know  it  to  be  the  case ; the  reliev- 
ing officer  brings  me  in  returns. 

21404.  Would  you  mind  getting  me  a few  of  the 
reports  from  the  relieving  officers  mentioning  the  want 
of  interest  these  people  have  in  the  children  and  their 
anxiety  to  pull  what  they  can  out  of  the  Guardians? 
I would  be  very  glad  to  get  these  reports  and  look  into 
them?— It  is  easy  to  get  them. 


Mr.  James  Hackett  examined. 

I am  Chairman  of  the  Rural  District  Council.  My  views  are  contained  exactly  in  the  documents  sent  to 
you. 


Mr.  James  J. 

1 am  Chairman  of  the  Thurles  Urban  Council 
Their  view  is  they  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation  for 
the  purpose  of  classification.  One  of  the  workhouses 
could  be  utilised  for  children  a,-,  m Glin,  another  for 
old  and  infirm,  and  another  for  sick,  anl  one  as  an 
auxiliary  asylum. 

21405.  Chairman. — You  might  have  the  sick  treated 


n every  union  or  oblige  them  all  to  go  to  one?— I 
rould  not  oblige  them  all  to  go  to  one  because  that 
,ould  be  very  hard,  but  if  you  had  hospitals  m towns 
asy  of  access  by  rail  you  could  concentrate  them  and 
t would  lessen  the  nursing  staff.  We  have  a very 
ine  hospital  in  Thurles,  sometimes  with  only  two  or 
hree  cases. 

4Z 


June  22, 1904. 

Mr.  Francis 
Heffernau. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Ryan. 


Mr.  James 
llackelt. 


Mr.  James  J. 
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June  22  1004  21406.  You  could  get  all  the  chronic  cases  into  one 

' ‘ and  keep  the  acute  cases  locally  ? — Certainly. 

Mr  .Tames  J.  21407.  You  agree  with  that  view? — I do. 

Ryan.  21408.  Is  there  anything  else  specially  about 

Thurles? — I think  the  children  ought  to  be  boarded 
out.  The  system  is  a good  one,  but  liable  to  grave 
abuses. 

21409.  It  wants  good  inspection? — More  inspection. 

21410.  The  last  Guardian  told  us  that  the  ladies’ 
committee  had  ceased  to  act  ? — That  is  easily  got  over. 
I think  when  children  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  they 
ought  to  be  sent  to  a school  like  Glin,  where  they 
would  be  taught  trades. 

21411.  When  we  want  agricultural  labourers  in 
the  country,  why  would  we  teach  them  trades? — We 
could  teach  some  of  them  farming.  When  children 
grow  up  to  a certain  age  they  get  beyond  the  control 
of  the  people  who  have  them. 

21412.  All  our  children  do  that  at  a certain  age? — 
I think  this  class  of  children  do  more  than  any  others. 

21413.  What  good  would  it  do  to  make  a carpenter 
of  an  unruly  chap? — You  are  trying  to  make  trades- 
men of  them  at  present  in  the  workhouse,  and  it  is  a 
failure. 

21414.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a proper  thing  to 
make  tradesmen  of  these  waifs  and  strays  and  pnt 
them  in  a better  position  than  the  children  of  small 
ratepayers? — Many  a waif  made  a good  tradesman. 

21415.  Let  him  work  into  it  himself.  Don’t  pro- 


vide for  him  by  public  money  ?— I would  facilitate 
him. 

21416.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  better  to  facilitate  hint 
to  live  the  life  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  which  is. 
most  wanted  in  the  country  ?— I certainly  think  so.  T 
would  not  send  tramps  to  workhouses  at  all ; I would 
have  a ward  in  town  for  them.  I think  a workhouse 
is  not  a proper  place  in  which  to  send  them. 

21417.  Who  would  manage  that  ward?— The  same 
as  they  do  in  England — have  a man  in  charge  of  it 

21418.  Under  the  Poor  Law? — Under  the  Poor 
Law. 

21419.  A separate  building,  where  they  would  be 
kept  severely  to  labour? — Yes. 

21420.  You  would  have  a small  number  in  it?— We 
always  have  a small  number ; they  don’t  average  more 
than  six. 

21421.  And  having  a highly-paid  body  of  men  to 
look  after  these?  Would  it  not  be  a waste  of  labour? 
You  would  want  someone  to  clean  it  up? — You  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  them  isolated. 

21422.  Supposing  you  put  them  into  one  big  insti- 
tution for  Munster  ? — That  is  when  you  use  restrictive 
measures. 

21423.  Would  you  approve  of  that? — Yes,  with, 
those  that  were  confirmed  tramps. 

21424.  Those  that  a court  of  justice  would  find 
were  no  use  for  anybody  but  living  on  society? — Tliey 
do  live  on  society. 


Dr.  Henuessy  examined. 


Dr.  Hcnnessy. 


21425.  Chairman. — We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
your  views.  The  chief  subject  on  which  yon  wish  to 
give  evidence  is  the  boarding  out  of  children  ? — The 
boarding  out  of  children  and  increasing  the  outdoor 
relief  of  aged  people. 

21426.  What  are  your  views  ? — My  union,  Clogheen, 
is  opposed  to  the  boarding  out  of  children,  and  I am 
more  or  less  substantially  in  agreement  with  them. 
I base  my  views  on  the  fact  that  the  people  to  whom 
these  children  would  be  entrusted  are  in  very  many 
cases  unfit  to  take  care  of  them.  First,  they  have 
unsanitary  houses,  and,  secondly,  I am  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  tlie  way  they  take  care  of  their  own  children 
as  regards  cleanliness  of  their  dress  and  person,  and  you 
cannot  expect  that  they  will  take  better  care  of  other 
children  than  of  their  own,  and  though  I say  this  of 
my  own  union,  I don’t  think  it  is  inferior  in  any 
way  to  any  other  union.  Visiting  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  I have  great  experience  of  their  condition.  I 
have  found  the  clothes  of  the  children  anything  but 
dean,  and  the  sanitary  surroundings  very  poor  again 
and  again.  We  have  made  a great  improvement  since 
the  Labourers’  Acts.  There  could  be  no  greater  bless- 
ing, and  I am  of  opinion  that  phthisis  has  lessened 
since  the  Labourers’  Acts.  I won’t  find  the  same 
number  of  cases  in  labourers’  cottages,  as  in  the  moun- 
tain hovels. 

21427.  This  unsanitary,  dirty,  and  verminous  con- 
dition you  find  equally  among  the  ordinary  children 
and  the  boarded-out  children?  You  don’t  find  it  ex- 
ceptionally in  the  one  any  more  than  in  the  other 
class?— I would  not  say  so,  that  they  would  neglect 
the  boarded-out  children  any  more,  but  they  won’t 
take  more  care  of  them  than  of  their  own. 

21428.  But  their  own  are  in  that  condition? — 
Generally  speaking,  very  often. 

21429.  The  tendency  is  to  improve  ?— Yes. 


21430.  Of  course,  we  would  all  like  the  children  to 
be  clean  and  free  from  vermin,  but  would  you  ask  it 
for  the  boarded-out  children  more  than  for  the  children 
of  the  small  ratepayers  ? — I would  in  this  way : I 
would  like  to  do  my  best  for  these  children,  and  by 
doing-  my  best  for  them  I think  I would  be  keeping 
them  in  the  workhouse.  They  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  are  regularly  bathed,  and  they  have  very 
reliable  people  to  take  care  of  them,  who  have  leisure 
and  the  necessary  training  to  inculcate  good  manners 
and  morals  into  these  children,  and  I don’t  see  why 
they  should  not  have  as  good  air  in.  the  workhouse  as 
out  of  it.  They  can  be  walked  out  in  the  evening. 

21431.  What  do  you  think  about  their  after-career 
in  life?  Would  they  get  on  as  well  outside  as  the 
boarded-out  children  ?— They  will  not  for  farm  pur- 
poses, if  you  want  them  as  agricultural  labourers.  If 
a child  commences  little  jobs  at  the  beginning  he  will 
grow  gradually  familiar  with  farm  work.  My  idea 


would  be  to  rear  him  to  a certain  age  in  tire  work- 
house  and  then  send  him  to  an  industrial  school  to 
learn  a trade.  It  may  be  objected  that  that  would  put 
him  in  a better  condition.  It  is  open  to  that,  but 
still  I think  we  should  do  the  best  for  them,  as  they 
have  been  entrusted  to  our  care. 

21432.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan. — Do  you  say  the  manners 
and  morals  of  children  reared  in  the  workhouse  are 
better  than  those  of  the  children  reared  outside?— I 
would  not  say  that,  but  there  are  better  opportunities 
for  cultivating  these  manners  in  a workhouse  than  out- 
side. * 

21433.  How  are  these  opportunities  better?— I con- 
sider a school  teacher,  let  him  be  male  or  female,  must 
be  a man  or  woman  of  character,  high  character,  and 
you  cannot  guarantee  that  for  the  people  to  whom  you 
will  entrust  these  children. 

21434.  Is  not  the  school  teacher  outside  a man  of 
equally  high  character? — Certainly,  hut  the  children 
will  not  always  be  under  the  care  of  the  teacher  out- 
side, whereas  in  the  workhouse  they  are  always  under 
his  care. 

21435.  Don’t  they  get  associating  with  other  in- 
mates?— If  a proper  classification  is  carried  out,  they 
cannot. 

21436.  Can  it  always  be  maintained? — I don’t  see 
why  it  should  not.  It  is  laxity  on  the  past  of  the 
master  or  matron  if  they  don’t  maintain  proper  classi- 


fication. 

21437.  Have  you  looked  into  the  after-life  of  these 
children? — I have.  It  may  be  said  in  after-life  they 
are  ne’er-do-wells  and  criminals,  but  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  these  are  children  of  a tainted  inheritance, 
and  that  counts  for  a good  deal;  you  cannot  ignore 
it. 

21438.  That  only  partly  affects  the  question  I .put 
Have  you  ever  traced  the  history  of  children  raised 
in  workhouses  and  traced  the  history,  of  children 
bora  in  the  workhouse  and  boarded  outside,  and  how 
their  careers  compare  ? — Boarding  out  is  in  its 
infancy ; it  is  rather  early  to  make  these  compari- 
sons. So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I cannot  give  an 
opinion.  ... 

21439.  Dr.  Bigger. — Therefore  you  only  know  tne 
one  side  ? — I just  know  the  side  I have  spoken  abou  . 

21440.  Is  that  a proper  thing  to  give  evidence  upon 
if  you  only  know  one  side  and  are  comparing  it  wi 
another  side  that  you  don’t  know?— I am  not  com- 
paring it ; I am  only  comparing  it  generally  witn  tn 
children  of  the  poor  outside  and  how  they  are  aep 

21441.  Do  not  the  poor  outside  follow  useful  lives? 
— Oh,  certainly,  as  well  as  they  can.  , 

21442.  Do  you  get  many  of  that  class  afterwards 
drifting  into  the  workhouses  or  the  same  proportion! 
—I  am  told  by  the  clerk  of  the  union  that  very  tew 
find  their  way  back  into  the  Clogheen  Workhouse. 
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21443.  That  is  not  our  experience?— I asked  that 
because  I have  heard  it  alleged  that  they  found  their 
way  back,  and  I asked  about  Clogheen  Union.  My 
experience  is  only  about  Clogheen. 

21444.  You  seem  to  be  taking  the  part  of  these 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse,  and  say  their  heredity 
accounts  for  a good  deal? — I certainly  said  that. 

21445.  Therefore  you  are  making  an  excuse  for 
them?— I ant  not.  Don’t  take  me  as  saying  that  they 
develop  into  very  excellent  characters,  but  I say  when 
they  become  criminals  their  tainted  inheritance  may 
account  for  it,  not  their  training. 

21446.  Chairman. — Would  you  not  rely  more  on 
association  than  heredity  ? — I would  not ; in  some  cases 
I would,  but  their  associations  in  the  workhouse  are 
chiefly  with  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  there- 
fore on  the  ground  of  association  they  ought  to  be  excel- 
lent, but  I account  for  their  not  being  by  the  question 
of  their  tainted  inheritance. 

21447.  Are  they  not  also  with  the  children  of  tramps 
and  casuals  and  ins  and  outs? — We  have  not  a good 
deal  of  those  children  in  Clogheen.  I would  make 
better  classification  altogether.  I would  have  them 
in  a ward  to  themselves  if  possible,  and  not  let  them 
mix  with  the  children  born  there. 

21448.  At  present  they  do  mix  with  them? — As  far 
as  they  come  in. 

21449.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  children  have  you 
followed  in  their  after-life  after  being  reared  in  the 
workhouse  ? — I cannot  follow  them  very  far.  Some 
have  gone  to  America,  and,  judging  from  the  accounts, 
have  done  very  well. 

21450.  Have  you  taken  any  list,  and  gone  through 
the  list  and  followed  as  far  as  you  were  able  ? — I never 
did  that ; it  was  not  practicable  to  do  it. 

21451.  If  you  took  a list  of  those  boarded  out  and 
did  that  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  they 
have  done.  Would  your  opinion  be  altered  if  you 
knew  from  some  person  of  experience  what  happened 
to  the  boarded-out  children  and  found  most  of  them 
did  well  and  merged  into  the  general  population  ? — If 
I had  an  account  of  how  the  children  indoors  did  I 
would  compare  one  with  another,  and  all  things  being 
equal,  my  mind  is  open  on  it. 

21452.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Then  are  we  to  under- 
stand you  have  really  no  personal  experience  as  to  the 
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relative  value  of  boarding  out  children  or  keeping 
them  in  the  workhouse? — I have  not  any  very  great 
experience,  and  I think  very  few  people  have,  because 
I believe  it  thoroughly  impossible  to  gain  that  experi- 
ence, because  most  of  them  emigrate. 

21453.  We  have  found  witnesses  who  said  they  did 
keep  a record  of  children  passing  through  their  hands 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  invariable  report  was  that 
the  children  boarded  out  had  done  much  better  than 
the  children  kept  in  the  institution  ? — I should  be  glad 
to  hear  that,  but  I think  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
follow  up  their  careers.  With  the  few  children  who 
will  remain  at  home  you  can  do  it. 

21454.  Do  you  think  if  the  Guardians  at  Clogheen 
decided  on  boarding  out  children  could  they  find  homes 
in  the  locality  ?- -That  is  a great  difficulty,  and  they 
would  want  to  have  a perfect  system  of  inspection. 

21455.  A ladies’  committee  has  been  found  useful 
in  other  unions  in  the  country? — I don’t  know  how  it 
would  work  in  Clogheen — whether  there  would  be 
ladies  who  would  energetically  pursue  the  matter.  I 
know  of  committees  that  were  appointed  and  they 
never  did  much  afterwards.  A lot  of  the  poor  people 
in  the  case  of  amalgamation  would  not  like  to  have 
this  union  amalgamated  with  Clonmel  simply  because 
they  consider  their  friends  would  not  have  access  to 
them.  And  again,  about  the  boarding  out  of  these 
poor  people.  A lot  of  the  outdoor  relief  goes  to  pay 
rackrents  for  old  unsanitary  hovels.  I think  if  these 
people,  were  better  classified  inside  of  the  workhouse, 
and  if  we  tried  to  make  it  more  of  a home  for  them 
than  a workhouse,  they  would  frequent  it  much  more. 
They  do  frequent  it  now,  because  there  is  often  friction 
between  the  mother-in-law  and  the  daughter-in-law, 
and  the  mother-in-law  goes  to  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Boss-Lonergan,  Clerk. — The  Clogheen 
Guardians  have  never  adopted  the  boarding-out  system. 
It  was  simply  biring-out  the  children  reared  in  the 
workhouse,  and  _ as  far  as  my  experience  of  the 
Clogheen  Union  is  concerned,  none  have  ever  returned 
except  a few  of  the  boys  who  enlisted  in.  the  army 
and  have  returned  for  a few  days. 

21456.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  are  only  speaking  for  the 
Clogheen.  Workhouse.  We  don’t  know  how  many  have 
gone  into  other  workhouses. 

Mr.  Boss-Lonergan. — Yes. 


Mr.  James  Galvin,  Vice-Chairman,  Clogheen  Union. 

I must  say,  as  representing  the  extreme  West,  that  amalgamation  in  whole  or  in  part,  would  be  a great 
hardship  on  the  destitute  poor. 


Mr.  Richard  Chadwick  examined. 


21457.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Cashel  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

21458.  Tell  us  generally  the  views  of  your  Board 
the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  unions  ?— Our 
Board  would . not  be  for  amalgamation  with  other 
unions  because  onr  rates  are  so  much  lc.wer  than  in 
the  adjoining  unions. 

21459.  You  think  you  would  have  to  pay  more  if 
you  took  in  adjoining  territory? — No,  but  if  we  were 
amalgamated  with  another  union,  our  rate  is  so  much 
less  than  in  all  the  other  unions,  and,  besides,  we  are 
paying  5d,  in  the  £,  which  is  included  in  that  rate 
for  the  railway  from  Clonmel  to  Thurles. 

Mr.  17.  Phelan,  Clerk. — There  are  only  a few  years 
more  to  run. 

21460.  What  is  your  present  rate  for  union  pur- 
P°ses? — '**•  f°r  aU  purposes. 

Mr.  Phelan. — About  Is.  2d.  for  union  purposes. 

IFitness. — I think  we  would  all  like  to  see  the  imbe- 
•odes  taken  from  the  union. 

21461.  And  put  into  better  quarters? — Yes. 

21462.  Is  there  any  other  class  you  would  remove 
from  the  workhouse  ?— We  are  going  to  try  to  board 
out  the  children  now. 

21463.  And  appoint  a ladies’  committee? — I suppose 
They  will. 

you  will  find  that  a great  help  to  you.  They 
i°7  matt)ers  that  a man  would  not  think  of  ? 

Cashel  is  so  central  between  Thurles,  Clonmel,  and 
Tipperary  that  we  get  all  the  tramps  from  the  throe 
P aof?>  an<i  if  they  were  put  under  police  control  it 
■would  be  a great  help  to  the  unions. 


21465.  Would  you  put  them  under  police  super- 
vision or  under  restraint  in  a place  where  they  would 
have  to  work  for  their  food?— I think  if  they  were 
put  somewhere  where  they  had  to  work  for  their  food 
it  would  be  far  better.  They  do  that  in  Germany, 
and  if  the  children  were  taken  away  from  them,  for 
the  children  follow  on  the  same  lines.  It  is  something 
awful  with  us. 

21466.  Wliat  would  you  think  about  the  girls  who 
come  in  to  have  children? — I would  not  like  the  pre- 
sent system  to  continue,  because  when  they  go  out 
they  come  back  again.  I think  I would  take  your 
suggestion  on  that. 

21467.  That  is  a penitentiary? — Yes,  they  come 
back  again. 

21468.  What  class  would  you  continue  to  keep  in 
the  workhouse? — I would  keep  the  sick  there  certainly, 
and  the  aged  and  infirm. 

21469.  That  would  be  nearly  all  your  inmates? — 
We  have  very  few  able-bodied. 

21470.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  you  that  I 
have  not  asked  about  ? — I don’t  think  there  is ; but 
that  is  our  objection  altogether  to  amalgamation — our 
rates  are  so  much  lower,  and  our  outdoor  relief  has 
decreased. 

21471.  If  by  any  changes  we  could  suggest  your 
rates  were  diminished,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the 
change  then?  If  by  sending  your  aged  and  infirm, 
for  instance,  to  a general  county  institution, . would 
you  be  in  favour  of  such  a move,  if  you  found  you  had 
to  pay  a lower  rate  ?— Certainly  I would  if  I found  we 
hail  to  pay  a lower  rate. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 
Dr.  Thomas  Wood  examined. 


I represent  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Cashel. 

21472.  Chairman. — What  is  the  view  of  the  Urban 
Council  about  the  continuance  of  the  workhouse  in 
Cashel?— They  would  not  like  to  have  it  done  away 
with.  . _ . 

21473.  Why  would  they  wish  it  to  remain  <— It  is 
an  institution  that  is  working  very  well  and  giving  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict are  pleased  with  the  way  things  are  done  there. 

21474.  If  you  found  you  would  save  money  by  clos- 
ing it  to  all  except  the  sick  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  that?— That  would  have  to  be  shown  to  them  very 
clearly. 

21475.  Certainly,  I am  not  talking  of  a mere  specu- 
lation, but  if  it  could  be  established,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  closing  the  house  except  for  the  sick  ?— 
That  is  a question  they  have  not  gone  into.  I could 
not  give  you  an  answer  on  that. 

21476.  Why  do  you  hesitate  to  give  an  answer  on 
that? — That  is  a question  we  have  not  considered. 
Our  union  is  working  very  well,  and  our  rates  are  so 
low  we  don’t  think  you  could  make  them  less  than 
they  are. 

21477.  But  if  it  could  be  made  lower  and  you  had 
less  to  contribute  to  officers’  salaries,  assuming  you 
could  have  a substantial  saving?— Of  course,  that 


would  be  a very  important  matter.  I would  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  General  Massy  about  reducing  die 
number  of  members.  I was  a member  of  the  old 
Board  and  I am  a member  of  the  present,  and  I think 
the  present  system  works  very  well,  at  all  events  in 
Cashel. 

21478.  How  many  Guardians  have  you?— Fifty- 
four. 

21479.  How  many  had  you  under  the  old  system? 

Mr.  Phelan. — Forty-eight. 

Witness. — The  ex-officios  used  not  to  attend  except 
occasionally.  I would  be  inclined  to  give  the  boarding- 
out  system  a chance,  but  I am  not  very  sanguine  about 
its  success. 

21480.  If  the  lady  inspector  of  the  district  visits- 
you  and  explains  it  more  thoroughly,  I am  sure  you 
will  then  be  willing  to  try  it? — The  difficulty  is  die 
class  of  people  who  would  take  these  children  in 
charge.  I am  afraid  they  would  not  do  it  through 
motives  of  philanthropy. 

21481.  There  are  a great  many  things  we  do  that 
are  very  good,  and  we  don’t  all  do  it  through  philan- 
thropy. It  is  a great  thing  for  these  poor  people  to 
get  £5  of  dry  money  in  the  year? — Yes,  but  some  of 
these  children  are  tainted,  and  respectable,  poor 
people  would  not  like  to  take  them,  but  I would  be 
very  much  inclined  all  tire  same  to  give  it  a chance. 


Very  Rev.  Dean  White,  b. 
I have  a letter  here  from  Dean  Kinane  : — • 

“ Cashel,  June  22nd,  1904. 

“ Gentlemen,— I am  sorry  that  important  and 
sudden  parochial  duties  prevent  me  from  going  to 
Clonmel  to-day.  From  long  experience  I am  most 
happy  to  testify  that  the  county  infirmary  is  doing 
splendid  work,  and  that  the  officials  are  giving 
general  satisfaction  to  the  public.— I remain, 
gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

“T.  H.  Kinahe,  p.p.,  v.G.,  Dean,  &c.” 

I endorse  everything  Dean  Kinane  has  said.  It  has 
been  an  old  institution,  and  for  years  and  years  has 
done  splendid  work,  and  .in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cashel  and  all  round  it  is  a most  popular  institution. 

The  only  objections  I have  heard  to  it  are  that  the 
people  who  live  in  the  North  Riding  dont  get  value 
for  the  money  they  are  paying.  . 

21482.  That  is  obvious?— I suppose  it  is.  We  can- 
not deny  that  that  is  the  objection,  but  as  far  as 
Clonmel  and  all  round  Cashel,  so  far  as  that  part  of 
the  country  is  concerned,  they  are  all  delighted  with 
it  We  often  get  cases  from  Clonmel  and  near  Glon- 
m'el  and  Thurles,  and  the  beds  are  very  well  filled. 

21483.  Mullinahone?— Yes,  we  get  them  from  there, 
and  I don’t  think  an  institution  could  do  better  work 
than  it  is  doing.  . „ 

21484.  I suppose  the  state  of  uncertainty  you  are 
in  just  now  about  the  continuance  of  various  institu- 
tions in  the  county  would  account  for  your  not  having 
done  something  towards  putting  it  in  a more  up-to- 
date  condition  structurally ?— Yes,  but  still  it  is  very 
fair.  A good  deal  has  been  done  and  new  beds  put 

ln21485.  Well,  a good  deal  would  be  necessary  if  you 
thought  it  wise  to  incur  the  expenditure?—!  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  that  should  be  an  institution 
kept  for  acute  diseases.  A good  deal  has  been  said 
to-day  about  levelling  up  the  workhouse  hospitals. 

Well,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  a certain  class  ot 
people  who  never  like  to  go  to  the  workhouse;.  There 
is  no  such  objection  to  the  infirmaries,  and  I dont 
believe  in  levelling  up,  because  it  would  be  the  work- 
house  all  through.  . ,, 

21486.  If  one  got  out  all  the  various  objectionable 
classes  now  in  the  workhouse,  I think  you  would  find 


, examined. 

that  that  feeling  would  disappear,  though  there  might 
be  a certain  amount  of  objection  ?— That  institution 
lias  done  wonderful  work  ever  since  it  began. 

21487.  You  seem  to  be  a most  harmonious  and 
active  committee? — We  are  active,  but  we  are  not  so 
harmonius  as  that  always,  but  opposition,  you  know, 
is  the  life  of  trade,  and  I think  we  are  all  a good  deal 
better  for  having  little  discussions  on  subjects  on 
which  we  don’t  all  hold  the  same  opinions. 

21488.  Doctors  differ  occasionally? — So  it  appears. 

21489.  What  is  your  income  for  the  infirmary? 

Dr.  Wood. — There  is  £600  from  the  South  Riding 
and  £400  from  the  North— that  is  £1,000. 

Witness. — The  subscriptions  are  about  £70. 

21490.  So  it  is  under  £1,200?— Yes. 

21491.  Mr.  Murnagiian.— Do  you  not  see  a hardship 
on  those  districts  that  get  no  benefit  for  the  money 
they  give? — Did  I not  mention  that  as  an  objection 
at  the  commencement. 

21492.  Can  you  see  any  way  of  getting  over  that?— 
No,  I do  not.  

21493.  Would  you  think  it  fair  that  that  should 
continue?— I would,  for  although  they  are  very  uis- 
tant,  still  a good  many  come  from  the  North  Riding. 

21494.  Is  there  not  something  really  sound  in  what 
has  been  said  about  these  workhouse  infirmaries— that 
they  are  being  brought  up  to  a standard  now  almost 
equal  to  what  the  infirmary  standard  was  ten  years 
ago? — Possibly.  .. 

21495.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  tne 
county  infirmary  might  be  done  away  with?  No, 
would  keep  it  for  acute  cases  and  cases  of  operations 

21496.  The  local  hospital  would  treat  surgical  anil 
acute  cases  ?— It  has  not  up  to  the  present,  bases 
of  cutting  off  legs  and  serious  operations  always  cam 
to  the  comity  infirmary. 

21497.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  you  know  the  average  num- 
ber of  inmates? — Dr.  Russell  can  tell  you. 

21498.  The  only  thing  that  would  strike  one  is  tna 
you  would  require  a large  sum  to  make  some  moder 
improvements  in  the  infirmary.  Is  there  any  chance 
of  getting  that? — We  had  a bazaar  and  raised a g<™ 
deal.  I think  there  is  quite  a chance.  We  might  g 
up  a bazaar  and  entertainment. 

21499.  It  is  worked  as  economically,  I suppose, 
possible  ?— I think  so. 

21500.  But  it  i-  " 41 


s rather  limited  in  funds?  It  «• 


Dr  George  Russell,  Surgeon,  County  Infirmary,  examined. 

««, a- sja & ssira ss 

mates  there  are  on  an  X^r^lloO  ftere  VS  I should  say  it  would6  be  about  38  to  40. 
& wFS  21603.  Tin  that  woaU  ™ 3ow» 
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t0  nearly  £30  a year  for  each  inmate?— The  yearly 

*h5R  'That  ^isPt'very  cheap  ?— We  don’t  expend 
Cl  900  ' Our  total  income  is  £1,000  from  the  county, 
and  the  amount  of  money  from  private  sub- 
lmi  amounted  to . *80  6..  M.  This 

«or  I don’t  know  what  it  is.  It  is  not  anything  like 
, t up  to  date.  It  is  about  £1,100  a year.  Then 
ionn  01  there  were  483  intern  patients  and  2,551  ex- 
tern 1902-03,  there  were  505  intern  and  2,895  extern, 
and  last  year  443  intern  and  2,292  extern  patients. 

21505  Do  these  patients  come  from  all  over  the 
county  ? — Yes,  they  come  from  all  parts,  but  of  course 
the  larger  number  naturally  come  from  near  at  hand. 

21506.  But  you  do  get  cases  from  Clonmel  and 
Clo'dieen  ?— Yes,  we  get  them  sometimes  from  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon  opposite  Killaloe. 

21507.  Templemore? — A good  many  from  lemple- 
more  but  now  that  railway  communication  will  be 
established  with  Cashel  in  a few  months’  time,  I ex- 
pect there  will  be  a great  many  more  coming  from 
nkces  that  were  almost  inaccessible  before. 
v 21508.  Have  you  thought  of  any  system  whereby 
there  might  be  more  co-operation  between  the  county 
infirmary  and  other  hospitals  in  the  county? — I have 
a very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  consumption. 


I certainly  think  there  ought  to  be  no  admittance  for  june22, 1904. 
consumptives  into  general  hospitals ; there  ought  to  — 
be  an  hospital  set  apart  entirely  for  the  consumptives  T>r.  Gecrge 
of  the  county. 

21509.  You  don’t  take  those  cases  m at  present  I— 

I have  to  sometimes  when  patients  come  a long  way— 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles — and  are  in  a pretty  bad 
state.  The  mere  fact  of  telling  them  to  go  home 
might  be  the  cause  of  their  death.  You  have  to  make 
provision  for  them  some  way  or  other,  but  we  have  as 
few  as  possible.  , 

21510.  If  with  Tipperary  or  Clogheen  or  Clonmel 
there  was  some  arrangement  whereby  you  might  get 
the  major  operation  cases  transferred  to  the  county 
infirmary?— That  would  be  a very  excellent  idea. 

21511.  Instead  of  sending  those  cases  to  Dublin  it 
you  could  treat  them  in  the  county  infirmary,  I don  t 
know  whether  you  would  not  require  some  alterations 
in  the  infirmary  ? — I am  trying  to  get  an  operating 
room  with  modern  up-to-date  furniture,  and  we  want 
certain  other  alterations  carried  out,  but  while  we 
are  in  uncertainty  we  don’t  like  laying  out  money. 

21512.  Is  there  any  chance  of  the  county  subscrib- 
ing more  than  £1,000  a year?— There  might  be  pos- 
sibly. I would  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion  on  tliat 
point ; they  have  never  been  asked  for  it. 


Miss  Rebecca  Grubb  examined. 

— 1 As,°-  a J m”"s 

“Sa7  wS8do  yoJ K in  C.rrick!-I  approve  trained  nurse  whenever  a case  of  fever  comes  m.  The 
oi  amotion  £ dofc  P7l88"o‘Vshr  “a  woman  oi  a eery  long  erpe.i- 

r-SfW  J "p  sULTs^fo°r.'he  piato.is  * 7 ,p- 

an  establishment  for  such  a smal  ^ nersonaily  21529.  The  Guardians  would  be  in  favour  of  using 

JSSlLSSe  the  workhouse  a.  a district  auxiliary  lunatic  «y!u»l 
with  a hospital  in  LaPCK th  A.ute  sick?—  —Yes,  if  it  could  be  suitably  managed, 
cient  accommodation  *«  “J  “nt  repre_  21530.  If  they  did  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of 

Yes,  certainly,  because  our  Boa^  at  press  t p keeping  over  a couple  of  blocks  of  it  for  the  sick  and 
seats  ft™  mitfit  be  infect!™.  dieea.es  1— We  hare  plenty  oi  room  at  pre- 

ford— and  I consider  the  JUllcenny  p P OT°fi  f x +ue  s;c|c  if  we  take  our  chronic  cases  out  of 
sent  to  the  workhouse  , m Kilkenny,  Waterford  sent  teethe  smlc  11  ^ ^ fever  patlents>  and 

members  to  TwSdd  retain  would  give  up  the  remainder  for  anything  else  that 

ary  to  some  place  in  Tipperary , Dut  a wouiu  wanfei  i WOuld  rather  give  the  lunatics  the 

ft2161*7P1Sd  Carrioton-Sum  might  be  token  up  as  ie™r  ho»gta  suitable  for  the  lunatics— 

a workhouse  ? — We  should  retam  a hosp.tal  of  some  fflHLB  would  bar  y^  _ ^ iaet,_B  ^ 

"ft*  But  as  a workhouse  i,  would  disappear.-  &»d-th™ia  dont 

their 

and  I believe  they  approved  of  amalgamate  because  great ".  no  sanitary  ym_d  ,_Yes. 
they  considered  we  are  so  reduced  in  nu  ■ . 21534  The  Guardians  say  greater  facilities  might 

21520.  They  say  the  be S “ BoaXrf GuardianTas  to  the.administra- 

amalgamation,  feeling  satisfied  that  aPP  , & , , j relief  under  certain  conditions  and  re- 
can & made  for  the  sick  in.  ^ tote  TX  defined.  That  is  in  favour  of 

workhouse  so  long  vacant.^dedby  d»tacU  ^pita]  enabling  Guardians  to  give  relief  to  some  classes  that 

—I  could  not.  agree  in  that  about  the  lever  P ° enfc  „et  it  ? — I don’t  know  what  the  Guar- 

because  it  is  in  a bad  situati^-too  low  di^  meEy  putting  that  in.  I believe  it  was  that 

21521.  But  it  s “^f^rhito^air  Z some  oTd^r  pipl  miglt  get  a larger  amount  of  out- 
mense  amount  of  money  “ P“‘  “ have  it  as  door  relief  to  keep  them  out. 

make  officers  apartments.  As  long  as  oic«  One  of  the  classes  that  cannot  get  rebef  now 

a hospital  We  get  it  at  a very  low  rate.  ? .j  is  ti.e  caQe  0f  a widow  with  one  child.  Would  you 

21522.  You  cannot  use  it  for  any  °^er  fn  favour  of  including  her?— I think  the  system  of 

am  not  sure  whether  you  would  ca^  , ■■  • , , _eUef  js  very  much  abused,  and  I think  it 

asylum  an  hospital..  I suppose  you  inspeetten,  which  it  does  not  get. 

in  a very  bad  situation,  and  is  very  mu.  21536  Do  the  Guardians  not  inspect  it  at  all  than- 

fbiek  fbe.  ^ -««  'St  &££  S 2 1^“"^ 

^ifVfbfpk  be  would  if  you  cned  hi.  attention 
7\Pfover  it™we“  piibiia'5  to  would  be  much  better  to  h.ve  it  a divisionsl 

ebout  it|f.T«,  tt8 we  were  prepared  to  .pend  money  charge  ^ would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  town.  I— 
“21525.  But  you  teU  ns  there  i. 1 a 2rtM°«i2S  0? tS^S«  come  mi  yajmt- 

toe  tttor  level!  itwould 

'*S.?.dS“™r  flooded . The  pound.  i»  front  lrtonWb„te,''tbat1?.  to 

SeJ-Twoto  Z InSrYboV  t «ebtoe  S“‘«e  w£Sf  gh.  .0  mneb  if  they  gave  .0  a-  . * 
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June  22,  liO 4.  is  rather  increasing  at  present.  When  children  are 
. ..  .*7—  grown  up  and  married,  and  perhaps  not  mai-ried  but 
Grubb  >tCCJ  working>  tjiey  ere  very  ready  to  shelve  their  parents 
• on  the  union  when  many  of  them  could  support  them 

or  give  something  towards  their  support. 

21539.  You  say  all  deserted  children  should  be 
boarded  out,  and  all  children  not  eligible  for  boarding 
out  should  be  sent  to  local  day-schools.  Would  you 
be  in  favour  of  a still  wider  extension  of  that  and 
give  the  Guardians  power  to  board  out  every  child 
they  had  control  over? — I feel  rather  strongly  on  that 
point,  that  parents  should  not  be  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  children. 

21540.  It  would  not  be  a question  of  relieving  them 
so  much  as  of  depriving  them  of  the  society  of  their 
children  ? — Some  of  them  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
deprived  of  the  society  of  their  children. 

21541.  If  they  were  deprived  on  account  of  bad  char- 
acter would  you  be  in  favour  of  locking  them  up  as 
long  as  their  children  were  supported  at  the  public 
expense? — I would  not  lock  them  up,  but  I would 
keep  them  so,  so  that  they  could  not  go  away  when 
they  had  got  rid  of  tlieir  children. 

21542.  In  a labour  colony? — Oh,  yes,  certainly.  I 
would  not  take  children  away  from  tramps  or  casuals 
and  let  them  go  free. 

21543.  No,  that  would  not  do.  Then  as  regards 
getting  situations  for  children,  what  is  your  experi- 
ence?— It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  situations  for 
children  that  have  been  reared  in  the  workhouse. 

21544.  Do  yon  find  it  necessary  to  look  at  all  about 
the  boarded-out  children,  or  do  they  manage  to  get 
situations  ,and  a living  for  themselves? — They  get  on 
very  much  better.  Of  course,  they  require  supervision. 

21545.  Yon  find  it  hard  to  get  situations  for  chil- 
dren who  are  ready  to  go  out  of  the  workhouse? — Ex- 
cessively hard. 

21546.  Do  they  come  hack  to  you  again  ? — Yes,  some 
of  them  find  fault  with  the  situations  they  have  been 
in  because  they  are  too  lazy  to  work. 

21547.  Are  there  many  cases  of  which  you  have  per- 
sonal knowledge? — I have  personal  knowledge  of  one 
•case  sent  out  to  two  good  situations,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  work  in  either  of  them.  Personally  I know 
•them  to  be  good  situations,  and  her  own  determina- 
•tion  was  to  remain  in  the  workhouse  or  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  and  do  as  she  lilted. 

21548.  Have  you  other  cases  ? — You  must  remember 
I have  only  been  five  years  a Guardian.  There,  are 
other  cases  of  children  who  have  been  troublesome 
about  leaving  their  situations.  That  case  was  before 
my  mind ; I had  a great  deal  of  trouble  over  it.  But 
by  the  boarding-out  system  there  is  no  doubt  they  get 
absorbed  into  the  population.  A hired-out  child  from 
the  workhouse  is  not  always  well  treated,  and  even 
the  very  best  of  them  are  branded  with  the  workhouse 
practically  all  their  lives.  They  have  the  taint  of 
rtlie  workhouse  about  them. 

21549.  Who  have? — The  children  that  have  been 
weaved  in  the  workhouse. 

21550.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  not  handy  and 
■useful? — They  are  not  handy  and  useful,  and  another 
thing  is  that  their  manners  and  morals  have  more 
the  taint  of  the  workhouse. 

21551.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  taint  of  the  work- 
house? — They  use  bad  language  and  mix  with  bad 
company. 

21552.  How  do  you  think  they  pick  up  their  bad 
language? — They  mix  with  their  parents  and  there 
are  pauper  assistants,  and  they  get  in  communication 
with  the  paupers. 

21553.  And  you  think  their,  language  is  not  edify- 
ing or  proper  ? — It  is  most  improper.  In  some  of  the 
cases  mentioned  here  to-day,  perhaps,  the  difficulty 
has  been  that  not  enough  has  been  paid  for  the 
children. 

21554.  The  case  that  General  Massy  mentioned — 
£8  10s.  ? — I think  that  is  plenty  ; but  perhaps  General 
Massy  did  not  know,  as  he  said  he  did  not,  that  you 
could.*  board  them  outside  the  union ; but  there  is  a 
difficulty  about  that  on  account  of  supervision. 

21555.  That  is  not  insoluble? — Then  you  mentioned 
about  the  committee— that  is  practically  a dead  letter. 

21556.  Have  you  a ladies’  committee  in  Garrick? — 
We  have  on  paper. 

21557.  Are  you  on  paper  there? — Well,  I am  not 
on  paper. 

21558.  What  do  your  committee  do? — Nothing,  ex- 
cept that  their  names  are  read  out  once  a year. 


21559.  Don’t  you  meet  and  go  round  and  inscect? 

I have  tried  a good  many  and  none  of  themin', n 
come.  1 "0UW 

21560.  There  are  some  children  boarded  out  witv 
a reasonable  distance  of  your  own  home-say  wittm 
three  or  four  miles  ?-That  is  the  very  nearLt n 
would  take  four  hours  of  a journey  to  see  some 
it  is  pretty  stiff,  uphill.  Our  expenses  arc  rof  ^ 
lowed,  which  is  the  difficulty.  not  “* 

21561.  On  a cycle?— Our  bicycles  wear  out,  and  w 
are  not  allowed  a new  one.  ’ c 

21562.  If  you  had  children  near  you,  you  could  in 
spi'Ct  a few  children  yourself  ? — I do  inspect  a few  • T 
tried  to  inspect  them  all.  ’ 1 

21563.  Tell  us  about  your  inspection ; bow  do  Ton 
find  them  ? — Yery  well  cared  indeed  as  a rule  and  very 
satisfactory,  and  I do  find  that  what  are  called  our 
children  are  better  cared  than  they  care  their  own 
children,  because  they  are  afraid  of  our  inspector.  I 
have  seen  them  better  dressed  and  better  washed  than 
their  own  children  owing  to  not  knowing  when  we 
would  drop  on  them. 

21564.  Then  the  inspection  is  not  so  bad  in  Carrick? 
--It  is  very  bad,  because  it  is  all  011  paper  except  the 
inspectors.  The  visiting  committee,  generally  speak, 
ing,  is  an  unsatisfactory  system,  because  you  cannot 
get  ladies  in  many  country  districts. 

21565.  To  agree  to  meet  at  some  hour?— Or  spend 
their  time  inspecting. 

21566.  I have  always  found  the  difficulty  was  fixin» 
the  hour  of  meeting  ?— No,  many  of  them  are  afraid 
of  what  would  be  said  to  them  if  they  gave  their 
opinion  honestly  and  truly,  and  others  are  careless. 
I know  in  the  North  they  have  excellent  visiting  com- 
mittees, but  I consider  the  question  of  inspection  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

21567.  The  relieving  officer,  of  course,  inspects!— 
Well,  I won’t  say  .anything  about  that.  I think  a 
female  relieving  officer  should  be  appointed.  I think 
if  a system  of  amalgamation  is  carried  out’  small 
hospitals  near  the  country  dispensaries 

21568.  You  mean  practically  a dispensary  hospital? 
— Yes,  under  the  dispensary  doctor. 

21569.  That  would  be  a great  mi  miter  ? — I would 
not  put  one  in  every  dispensary  until  we  saw  how  it 
would  work. 

21570.  Take  your  own  union.  Do  you  think  any 
dispensary  district  hospital  would  be  desirable  there! 
— I think  Carrick  would  be  within  reasonable  distance 
of  all. 

21571.  I think  you  will  find  that  will  he  the  case  in 
most  unions.  There  are  some  unions  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  where  the  distances  are  very  great,  but  a Guar- 
dian  here  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  the  unions  were 
ten  miles  from  each  other? — Yes,  but  if  you  dropped 
some  of  the  unions. 

21572.  But  yon  would  still  keep  up  the  accommo- 
dation for  the  sick  in  all  these? — I could  not  answer 
for  the  others.  I only  propose  having  a,  small  place 
if  there  was  not  a district  hospital  within  easy  reach. 

21573.  But  if  the  district  hospital  were  kept  up 
where  the  old  workhouse  was? — Then  there  would  be 
no  occasion. 

21574.  You  are.  in  favour  of  a district  nursing 
system  for  sudden  and  urgent  cases?— I consider,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  all  the  midwives  should  l» 
under  inspection.  . 

21575.  They  all  are?— They  are  not  under  female 
inspection— I mean  to  say  that  trained  nurses  dont 
go  round  and  inspect  them  at  their  cases. 

21576.  But  the  doctor  of  the  district  ?— The  doctor  of 
the  district  under  the  present  system  very  often  never 
sees  the  case,  because  a blue  ticket  is  issued,  and  t e 
doctor  now  may  never  see  the  case. 

21577.  But  still  he  is  responsible ; I am  sure  he 
feels  himself  responsible  for  the  success  of.  these  cases, 
and  he  sees  the  midwife  very  often.  Don  t you  tin 
he  would  bring  anything  forward?— A g™1  ■ 

cases  he  never  sees  nor  hears  of  on  account  01 
blue  ticket  system. 

21578.  You  know,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  midwife  0 
send  for  him  if  she  thinks  lie  is  required  ' 

that  is  not  inspecting  her  at  work  in  f" 


l ordinary 


21579.  I don't  see  what  better  inspection  yon  cold 
have  than  the  inspection  of  the  dispensary  doc  , 
who  would  see  her  at  a great  many  cases  • > ’ 

in  cases  where  the  doctor  is  called  in,  but  not 
he  is  not  called  in. 
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21580.  But  he  would  see  her  and  have  a very  good 
knowledge  of  her  way,  and  if  she  was  not  a good  woman 
the  probability  is  the  doctor  would  be  called  in  a good 

jgalj I have  seen  where  inspection  did  such  good, 

and  if  there  was  inspection  a great  deal  of  good  would 
he  done  because  we  would  get  a better  class  of  midwife. 

21581.  You  say  all  cases  suitable  for  treatment  in 
the  county  infirmary  should  be  sent  there? — We  do 
send  all  our  cases  practically  to  the  county  infirmary 
and  some  to  Dublin. 

21582.  How  do  they  go? — By  train  to  Waterford 
and  to  Dublin. 

21583.  Not  to  Cashel? — No;  Waterford  is  the 
nearest  to  us. 

21584.  The  insane— you  would  not  have  these  re- 
tained in  workhouses? — No;  the  insane  and  epilep- 
tics ought  not  to  be  retained  in  workhouses. 

21585.  As  regards  recoupment  by  contributions 
from  patients,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  the 
Guardians  power  to  fix  rates  of  payment  and  proceed 
for  them  ?— Yes. 

21586.  Now  about  tramps? — X think  our  Irish  law 
on^ht  to  be  made  practically  the  same  as  the  English 
law,  and  give  them  power  of  detention ; but  I also 
don’t  think  that  is  an  effective  cure.  In  England 
they  propose  to  put  those  who  won't  work  into  labour 
colonies.  I also  think  that  work  ought  to  be  made 
more  compulsory  in  workhouses  than  it  is.  Ours  are 
not  asked  to  work. 

21587.  If  this  new  system  was  put  in  force  tramps 
would  not  go  to  workhouses  ? — No,  I agree  they  ought 
to  be  under  police  supervision.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
consumption  hospital  is  very  much  wanted  in  the 
south.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a vacancy  in 
the  present  Newcastle  hospital.  You  generally  have 
to  wait  until  your  patient  is  dead. 

21588.  The  increase  of  consumption  is  very  great, 
and  people  now  are  more  willing  to  be  treated  in  a 
regular  sanatorium? — Yes,  much  more  willing  and 
more  anxious. 

21589.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  suggestion  do  you  offer 
regarding  the  treatment  of  consumptives? — That  they 
should  be  treated  in  a consumption  hospital. 

21590.  For  what  district  ?— One  for  the  south  if 
you  can  get  a suitable  one. 

‘ 21591.  There  is  one  at  Cork  or  going  to  be? — But  it 
is  not  yet,  and  I don’t  think  that  would  take  ail  the 
cases  from  the  south.  It  is  something  appalling  the 
increase  with  us. 

21592.  I think  the  statistics  have  shown  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  all  over  Ireland.  Would  you 
propose  that  there  should  be  one  for  a county  or  a 
combination  of  counties  ? — One  for  two  counties,  I 
think,  would  do.  I don’t  know  the  statistics  suffi- 
ciently. 

21593.  But  you  would  have  to  consider  the  cost. 
Perhaps  one  for  two  or  three  counties  to  start  with  ? 
We  have  power  at  present  to  build.  We  could  get  a 
provisional  order  from  the  County  Council.  _ Then 
about  women  who  come  in  with  children,  I think  that 
those  ought  certainly  not  to  be  kept  in  the  workhouse, 
because  the  time  before  and  after  is  the  time  they  get 


so  much  harm  mixing  with  others,  and  I think  the  June  22,1904 
suggestion  to  send  them  to  other  places  would  be  the  r"T 
best,  provided  there  was  supervision  and  they  were  G’*sbl)e 
not  allowed  to  remain  there.  Then  there  are  some  of 
these  institutions  mentioned  where  they  do  not  take 
them. 

21594.  Chairman.  Where  they  are  really  only  for 
abandoned  characters? — Yes,  and  where  they  won’t 
take  the  children. 

21595.  I don’t  think  they  will  take  the  child  in  any 
of  them? — Then  what  becomes  of  the  child? — there  is 
the  difficulty.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a great  many  of 
these  cases  do  get  harm  by  being  in  the  workhouses. 

And  I also  think  the  law  ought  to  he  altered.  At 
present  the  Irish  law  is  most  difficult. 

21596.  You  would  have  the  same  bastardy  law  as  in 
England? — Yes,  I think  that  is  very  important. 

21597.  Dr.  Btggeb. — You  don’t  propose  in  the 
small  village  hospitals  that  they  should  do  all  the 
operations  and  treat  all  the  cases? — Oh,  no,  certainly 
not ; I would  send  any  operation  I could  away. 

21598.  Where  to?— I would  send  operations  to 
Dublin  or  to  the  county  infirmary. 

21599.  You  would  not  approve  of  the  system  of 
interchange  of  nurses  ?— -Yes.  I think  there  ought  to 
be  trained  nurses,  not  qualified  nurses.  If  you  have 
a nurse  trained  at  all  she  should  be  properly  trained 
and  finished,  not  what  is  called  qualified. 

21600.  Some  of  the  qualified  nurses  are  very  well 
trained  ? — But  they  have  not  finished  their  three 


by  a great  many  people  who  know  better  than  u 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland? — I know  it  is,  hut 
I would  like  to  see  a nurse  go  through  a large  hospital, 
not  through  an  ordinary  country  workhouse. 

21602.  They  are  not  recognised  from  ordinary  work- 
houses  ?— Clonmel  and  Waterford  are  recognised. 

21603.  Chairman.— Waterford  is  recognised  for  full 
training.  . 

Dr.  Bigger.— That  is  the  workhouse  and  county  in- 
firmary joined?— That  is  only  now.  I think  no  nurse 
should  be  called  qualified  if  she  is  not  finished  en- 
tirely. . , , 

Dr.  Bigger.— In  the  Dublin  hospitals,  where  they 
are  required  to  stay  for  four  years,  you  get  very  few 
trained. 

21604.  Chairman. — You  have  to  work  up  by  de- 
grees to  the  best,  not  get  it  all  at  once  ? — I would  not 
take  a qualified  nurse. 

21605.  We  are  all  agreed  on  that,  but  cannot  get 

it  1 Because  the  system  was  introduced  of  admitting 

qualified  nurses.  I am  very  strong  on  the  question  of 
the  children,  and  I hope  everything  possibly  that  can 
be  done  will  be  done  to  eradicate  all  the  children  from 
all  the  workhouses.  As  long  as  we  have  them  m the 
TOtkWes  «,  shall  be  Mann-  ,01 

If  they  had  to  be  kept,  I would  keep  them  away  from 
the  whrkhonses.  I W much  approve  of  seiidmg 
children  to  day  schools  instead  of  having  them  edu- 
cated in  the  workhouses. 


Hon.  Mrs.  De 

21606.  Chairman.— You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Clonmel  Board  of  Guardians.  The  Guardians  have 
not  given  their  views  on  paper.  Could  yon  tell  us 
generally  whether  they  are  in  favour  of  reducing  the 


la  Poeb  examined. 

number  of  workhouses  in  the  county? — Mr.  Mulcahy,  Hon.  Mrs.  De 
I think,  could  better  answer  that  than  I.  He  is  the  in  Poer. 
late  chairman,  and  understands  it  much  better  than 
I do. 


21607.  Chairman.— Will  you  kindly  tell  us  the 
views  of  the  Clonmel  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  or  amalgamating  the  unions  1 lhey 
have  not  considered  the  question  at  all.  _ . 

21608.  Do  you  know  what  their  sentiment  isf— 
They  think  that  amalgamation  ought  to  come  in  some 
shape  or  other.  At  least  one  or  two  unions  .might  he 

21609.  They  are  not  prepared  to  offer  ^ 

their  own?— They  did  not,  but  they  think  that  the 
imbeciles  all  over  the  county  could  be  put  into  one  of 
these  unions  if  it  was  dissolved,  and  thpy  think  they 
might  be  able  to  get  a capitation  grant. 

21610.  And  there  would  be  a saving  ? — Yes,  2s.  per 
h»ad  per  week,  if  I remember  rightly. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Mulcahy  examined. 

21611.  And  that  would  he  a saving  to  the  rates.  Is 
that  your  own  view  ? — Yes. 

21612.  Is  there  anything  'else  that  occurred  to  you 
personally  on  that  question  of  amalgamation?  You 
have  nine  unions  in  the  county.  Did  you  take  a wide 
view  of  the  county?— No,  we  were  thinking  more  of 
South  Tipperary. 

21613.  What  would  you  do  in  South  Tipperary?— 
I think  if  you  dissolve  a couple  of  unions  it  could 
be  managed.  I think  Clogheen  would  be  one  and 
Cashel.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  would  arise  witu 
regard’  to  the  dispensing  of  outdoor  relief. 

21614.  Would  you  also  dissolve  Carrick-on-Suir?— 
I think  so. 


ilr.  J.  l» 
Mulcahy. 
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Mulciihv. 


21615.  Would  you  close  the  warcls  of  this  work- 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick,  or  would 
you  only  close  what  might  be  called  the  healthy  part. 
You  would  like  to  keep  the  hospitals  on  in  each  place . 
— Yes  ; in  the  Clonmel  Union  we  board  out  all  the 
children  as  far  as  we  can,  and  I believe  it  is  gener- 
ally satisfactory.  . 

21616.  Yo-u  have  a great  many  children  in  the  work- 
house here — seventy-five? — Yes. 

21617.  Are  some  of  these  eligible  for  being  boardea 
out?— I think  all  we  have  eligible  for  boarding  out 
we  have  boarded  out.  ... 

21618.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the 
powers  to  board  out  all  children  that  might  be  in 
your  charge?— I would,  but  I would  not  take  a child 
from  the  mother,  as  it  might  be  a premium  on  mis- 
conduct. 


21619.  Supposing  a mother  and  child  were  m the 
house,  you  would  not  separate  them  ?— No.  If  a 

mother  came  in  with  a child  and  that  child  w;as 
boarded  out,  she  might  go  away  and  come  back  again. 

21620.  Take  the  case  of  a girl  falling  for  the  first 
time.  If  she  were  sent  to  a penitentiary  or  place  of 
that  sort,  and  her  child  were  boarded  out  from  her, 
and  the  girl  was  put  back  in  a situation  herself  again, 
it  being  the  belief  of  the  managers  of  the  penitentiary 
;hat  she  might  safely  be  tried  again  at  work  or  em- 
ployment, would  you  then  see  any  objection  to  separ- 
ating the  mother  from  the  child?— There  is  an  objec- 
tion all  the  time ; I don’t  see  where  you  could  draw 


the  line. 

21621.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of 
the  managers  of  the  penitentiary,  if  they  thought  a 
girl  could  be  trusted  to  go  out  and  lead  a steady  life 

and  giving  portion  of  her  earnings  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  child — you  would  be  in  favour  of  doing 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  girl?— It  might  be  tried. 
We  have  cases  in  Clonmel  where  people  have  come  to 
the  house  three  or  four  times. 


21622.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they  are  free  to  eo  at 
any  time? — Yes.  b 1 

21623.  And  it  is  because  of  that  that  some  witnesses 
have  come  forward  and  urged  that  that  system  should 
cease  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  reclaim  these  girls 
at  the  start? — I think  it  would  be  a good  thing.  I 
agree  with  what  Miss  Grubb  said,  that  there  is  a dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  people  who  have  been  reared 
in  the  workhouse  to  leave  it.  In  Clonmel  there  is  one 
chap  that  cannot  be  got  out. 

21624.  What  age  is  he  ? — He  got  married  in  the 
house.  They  sent  him  to  America  before  the  new  Act 
.came  in  force.  He  came  back  and  married  an  inmate 
in  the  house. 

21625.  And  they  went  back  to  their  respective  parts 
of  the  house  ? — Yes,  and  still  the  family  grew.  We 
had  some  cases  of  girls  before  our  Board  who  were 
over  the  age  to  go  to  work,  and  refused  to  go,  and  had 
to  be  transferred  to  the  able-bodied  side  of  the  house, 
where  they  found  the  conversation  more  interesting 
than  in  the  laundry.  That  proves  that  the  boarding- 
out  system  would  be  the  best — to  board  them  out  as 
soon  as  possible. 

21626.  Do  you  find  tramps  trouble  you  here?— Yes, 
a fair  share  before  the  races. 

21627.  Do  you  live  in  the  country  or  in  the  town?- 
In  the  country. 

21628.  Do  you  find  many  about  the  country?— Not 
many  ; perhaps  one  or  two  a week  might  call. 

21629.  Of  course  you  have  in  every  district  worn-ont 
poor  old  people  who  would  get  charity  from  the  neigh- 
bours ? — Those  are  the  fewest.  There  is  the  travelling 
tramp  who  goes  from  one  union  to  another,  carries  no 
load,  and  goes  to  the  next  union  before  a fair  or  raca. 
All  these  people  bring  tlieir  lady  friends  with  them,  and 
send  them  into  the  union  to  get  their  night’s  lodgings. 
If  a man  who  went  in  there  had  to  break  a,  half  cwt.  of 
stones  in  the  morning  that  would  .be  an  inconvenience 
to  him,  but  the  ladies  are  not  asked  to  break  anything; 
the  gentlemen  wait  outside  to  receive  the  ladies. 


Dr.  Urban,  Medical  Officer,  Clonmel  Workhouse,  examined. 


21630.  Chairman.— You  have  a pretty  large  number 
of  sick  in  your  hospital  here?— On  an  average  about 
110  in  the  infirmary  j our  average  in  the  fever  hospital 
is  rather  low.  . , 

21631.  In  winter  it  goes  up  even  higher  ?— It  has  gone 
up  to  180.  . , 

21632.  You  might  take  130  as  a fair  winter  average  ? 
—That  would  be  a fair  average  for  the  winter. 

21633.  You  have  got  a good  staff  of  nurses  for  that 
number?— Yes,  and  I think  though  the  greater  number 
of  our  nurses  are  qualified,  they  are  excellent  nurses, 
fully  equal  to  the  trained. 

21634.  You  do  train  qnalified  nurses  at  Clonmel  l— 


Yes. 


21635.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  is  your  length  of  service 
for  qualified  nurse?— They  must  be  at  least  two  years, 
all  that  time  spent  in  the  wards  ; they  assist  at  opera- 
tions, excisions,  amputations,  hernia,  lithotomy,  re- 
moval of  tumours,  in  fact  all  the  capital  operations. 
And  it  is  not  merely  in  the  Clonmel  Workhouse  Hos- 
pital that  those  operations  are  performed  ; they  are 
also  performed  in  other  workhouse  hospitals  m the 

C° 21636.  Where  do  you  operate?— We  have  not  an 
operating  theatre. 

21637.  Where  do  you  operate  ?— In  the  surgeiy. 

21638.  Do  you  think  that  is  a proper  place?— I do 
not  think  it  is,  but  I do  not  wish  to  call  upon  the 
Guardians  to  go  to  too  much  expense. 

21639.  Chairman.— I suppose  you  would  be  very 
glad  if  the  Chairman  suggested  a new  operating 
theatre?— T would.  We  have  a number  of  paying 
patients.  At  leart  one  of  the  Guardians  objects  to 
the  number  of  paying  patients. 

21640.  Dr.  Bigger. — Don’t  you  think  a good  operat- 
ing room  is  essential  for  the  training  of  nurses?— I 
should  say  it  is  almost  essential,  if  not  quite. 

21641.  How  can  a nurse  know  if  she  has  never  been 
shown  wbat  arrangements  should  be  made?— If  not 
quite  essential,  it  is  almost  essential.  _ 

" 21642.  Chairman.— I suppose  as  soon  as  this  Com- 
mission removes  any  uncertainty  from  your  mind  about 
your  continued  existence,  the  Guardians  would  be  will- 
ing to  consider  the  provision  of  a suitable  operating 
room?— I find  the  Guardians  disposed  to  be  very 
liberal ; they  have  been  doing  a great  deal. 


21643.  The  cost  would  not  be  much : just  fitting  up 
one  room  with  proper  appliances,  and  water  laid  on  ?- 
No,  the  expense  would  not  be  much. 

21644.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Except  in  the  matter  ot 
the  operating  room,  is  there  anything  in  your  hospital 
that  will  not  compare  favourably  with  the  county  infir- 
mary ? — I should  say  not ; and  not  only  in  mine,  but  in 
some  of  the  other  workhouse  hospitals. 

21645.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  a system  of  training. 
How  many  probationers  have  you? — Eight. 

21646.  How  do  they  get  lectures  ? — I give  them  a lec- 
ture once  a week,  my  colleague,  Dr.  O’Flynn,  lectures 
once  a week  also,  and  the  trained  nurse  once  a week. 

21647.  What  about  the  bedside  teaching  ?— We  never 
lose  an  opportunity  of  giving  them  instruction  by  the 
bedside,  I and  my  colleague.  The  trained  nurse  has 
been  doing  it ; we  have  not  had  her  long. 

21648.  That  is  essential,  too  ?— Quite  essential. 

21649.  Whether  with  nurses  or  medical  students,  the 
bedside  teaching  is  really  most  essential  ?— It  is  most 


important.  ,. 

21650.  Chairman.— No  scheme  of  amalgamation 
would,  in  your  opinion,  make  it  feasible  that  Clonmel 
Union  Infirmary  should  be  touched  ? — I should  sayi 
could  not  be  touched.  A large  hospital  is  necessary  m 
Clonmel.  Our  population  is  over  10,000,  with  a goM 
country  round,  and  the  average  number  of  admissions 
in  the  year  is  about  640,  not  including  those  from  tne 
workhouse  ; that  would  be  about  70  in  the  year. 

21651.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  it  an  nos- 
pital  more  for  the  acute  cases,  aged  and  infirm,  ano 
those  that  require  less  nursing,  and  the  chrome^, 
being  separated  ? — I think  they  should  be  sent  to  »' “P® 
rate  institution,  where  they  would  receive  proper 
and  be  looked  after  when  sick.  - 

21652.  Could  you  and  your  nursing  staff  <»  ® 
justice  to  the  acutely  sick  if  you  had  those  only 
were  acutely  sick?— We  do  sepaxate  them, ^ . 

grumble  at  it  frequently,  and  I think  the  Local  G ^ 
ment  Board  have  received  complaints  of  our  s 
from  time  to  time.  Some  of  the  Guardians  f 

know  better  than  the  medical  men  who  should  ne 
treatment  and  who  should  not.  ,,  , 

21653.' Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  *jnk  ty  in- 
people  of  Clonmel  get  any  benefit  from  we  coj  / 
firmary  at  Cashel  corresponding  to  the  amount 
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they  have  to  pay  to  it? — I really  cannot  say.  I don’t 
know  of  any  people  from  Clonmel  who  have  been  there. 
They  may  have  gone  without  my  knowledge. 

21654.  Do  you  think  if  union  hospitals  were  brought 
up  to  a high  standard  there  would  be  any  need  for 
a county  infirmary? — I don’t  like  to  say  a word 
against  any  medical  institution,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  Cashel  is  getting  tire  special  benefit. 

21655.  At  the  expense  of  other  portions  of  the 
county  ?— If  you  were  to  press  me,  I am  afraid  I should 
have  to  agree  with  you. 

21656.  Dr.  Bigger. — Of  course  you  are  the  work- 
house  medical  officer? — I have  been  for  a longer  number 
of  years  than  I would  wish  to  tell. 

21657.  Have  you  any  views  to  offer  regarding  the 
treatment  of  consumptives  ? — I think  there  should  be  a 
sanatorium  for  consumptive  cases.  We  have  a great 
many  cases  of  consumption  in  Clonmel.  About  one- 
seventh  of  the  deaths  that  occur  in  the  workhouse  hos- 
pital are  caused  by  consumption,  and  about  one-twelfth 
of  the  cases  treated  are  cases  of  phthisis. 

21658.  Chairman. — Do  you  happen  to  remember  the 
death-rate  in  the  dispensary  district? — I am  not  able 
to  give  that. 

21659.  Dr.  Bigger. —Would  you  suggest  the  size  of 
the  district  the  sanatorium  might  serve  ? — Two  or  three 
counties.  I am  afraid  we  would  send  a great  many 


from  Clonmel.  All  along  the  valley  of  the  Suir  con-  June  22  190 i. 
sumption  is  very  prevalent.  L 

21660.  Have  any  means  been  taken  to  enlighten  the  Dr.  Crean. 
people  regarding  the  prevention  of  it? — Oh,  yes,  these 
posters  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  With  regard  to  the 
young  girls  who  have  fallen  for  the  first  time,  I think 
it  is  a sin  and  pity  that  an  effort  is  not  made  to  rescue 
them  from  their  downward  course. 

21661.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  do  observe  in  your 
long  workhouse  experience  that  these  girls  remain  there 
practically  for  their  lives,  in  and  out  increasing  their 
families? — If  they  spend  one  year  in  the  workhouse 
they  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  shame,  and 
come  in  again  and  again  with  illegitimate  children. 

21662.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  in  that  respect  ? — I would  send  those  girls  to 
penitentiaries,  but  I would  have  them  classified. 

21663.  Chairman. — These  penitentiaries  would  be 
classified.  They  would  only  take  one  class  of  girls. 

The  classes  that  take  first  offenders  would  not  take 
depraved  women. 

21664.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  take  the  chil- 
dren from  such  mothers? — Those  who  have  fallen  only 
for  the  first  time,  I would  be  very  much  disposed  to 
bring  up  their  children  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

21665.  Chairman. — Taking  contributions  from  them  ? 

— Yes,  when  recoverable ; not  relieve  them  of  all  respon- 
sibility. 


Mr.  Joseph  H.  Grubb  examined. 


21666.  Chairman.— You  are  a Guardian  of  the  Clon- 
mel Union  ? — Yes,  I have  been  so  for  a long  time. 

21667.  You  have  heard  the  conversation  about  Clon- 
mel matters.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  your  own  to 
express  on  the  question  of  amalgamation  ? — I think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  there  was  amalgamation ; 
certain  districts  might  be  added  to  the  unions. 

21668.  To  the  chief  unions? — Yes. 

21669.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  places  where  the  sick  are  treated  in  hos- 
pitals in  the  county  ? — There  might  be  some  reduction 
in  the  number  of  places. 

21670.  Mention  any  union  infirmary  that  might  pos- 
sibly be  closed  in  the  South  Riding  of  Tipperary  with- 
out hardship  ? — I could  not  tell ; I am  not  acquainted 
with  the  other  ones. 

21671.  Now  Carrick,  for  instance? — I don’t  know 
that  it  could  he  done  without. 

21672.  Clonmel  itself,  Cashel,  Thurles,  Tipperary,  all 
those  places  are  centres  of  population.  Do  you  tbink 
any  of  them  could  be  done  without  ? — It  is  hard  to  say, 
indeed. 

21673.  As  regards  lunatics,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  leaving  them  in  the  workhouse  ? — No,  I think  not ; 
it  is  not  at  all  desirable.  I think  they  should  be  put 
into  proper  asylums. 

21674.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  proposed  to  board  out 
lunatics  ? — No. 

21675.  In  Scotland  they  board  out  their  lunatics  in  a 
great  many  cases  with  advantage,  they  say,  hut  you 
would  at  all  events  remove  them  from  the  workhouse 
and  put  them  either  in  a county  or  district  asylum,  or 
an  auxiliary  asylum  ? — Yes. 

21676.  Have  you  considered  the  relative  merits  of 
district  asylums  and  auxiliary  asylums  ? — Not  particu- 
larly. 


21677.  Do  you  know  of  any  places  in  the  county  that  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
are  insufficiently  supplied  with  hospitals.  You  think  Grubb, 
there  is  sufficient  accommodation  ? — I do. 

21678.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing,  both 
for  the  people  themselves  who  get  sick  relief,  and  for 
the  ratepayers,  if  a system  was  introduced  by  which 
the  Guardians  should  have  power  to  fix,  at  their  own 
discretion,  how  much  should  be  paid  in  respect  of  a 
patient,  and  to  recover  that  at  law  ? — I think  they  ought 
to  be  good  judges  what  ought  to  be  paid. 

21679.  Supposing  a small  farmer  could  afford  to  pay 
Is.  a week  without  hardship,  that  would  make  him  feel 
less  of  a pauper  if  he  had  any  feeling  of  that  sort,  and 
it  would  go  towards  the  rates? — We  desire  them  to  pay 
something  towards  it. 

21680.  Have  you  any  views  about  what  should  be 
done  with  tramps  or  casuals? — Giving  them  plenty  of 
stone-breaking  lias  kept  them  away  a good  deal  from  our 
union,  but  the  time  is  too  short. 

21681.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  English  law, 
which  gives  power  to  detain  them  longer.  Would  you 
be  in  favour  of  the  wholesale  seizure  of  the  tramps  who 
are  at  laTge.  and  put  them  into  labour  workhouses  or 
colonies? — That  might  be  very  desirable  too,  but  we 
find  a considerable  reduction  of  tramps  since  we  gave 
them  the  stone-breaking. 

21682.  You  might  be  able  to  cause  some  of  them  to 
give  you  the  go-bye,  hut  they  turn  up  in  greater  numbers 
elsewhere? — Yes,  some  of  the  unions  that  don’t  give 
stone-breaking,  I understand  are  troubled  with  them. 

21683.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  undue  interfer- 
ence with  their  liberty,  as  they  have  to  be  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  if  you  made  them  work  for 
their  living  ?— It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  effect  might 
be. 


Hon.  Mrs.  De  la  Poer  examined. 


I was  just  going  to  say  a word  or  two  about  paying 
patients.  It  strikes  one  as  absurd  that  people  well-to- 
do  should  only  pay  4s.  Id.  or  4s.  2d.  a week  for  doctors 
and  nurses  and  everything  they  get  in  the  hospital,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  there  should  be  power 
given  to  the  Guardians,  with  the  guidance  of  the 
medical  officer,  to  put  on  a certain  charge.  It  would 
make  respectable  people  who  come  into  the  hospital  feel 
much  more  independent ; it  would  put  them  in  a dif- 
ferent position,  and  take  away  the  terrible  prejudice 


that  at  present  exists  towards  going  into  the  hospital.  Hon  Mrg  De 
If  the  Guardians  were  given  discretion  to  charge  a cer-  la  paer< 
tain  amount  I think  it  would  do  away  very  much  jvith 
the  feeling  there  is  at  present.  About  the  boarding-out 
of  children,  I think  the  great  thing  is  to  get  the  children 
out  of  the  workhouse  as  much  as  possible,  and  those 
children  that  we  are  not  at  present  allowed  to  board  out, 
it  would  be  a great  thing  if  the  Guardians  were  em- 
powered to  do  so,  and  get  all  the  children  we  can  out 
of  the  house  into  a better  atmosphere. 


Alderman  Pope,  Clonmel,  examined. 


* 4.  Chairman. — Are  you  also  a Guardian  ? — Yes. 
21685.  What  is  your  view  about  the  proposed  amal- 
gamation of  unions  in  the  southern  riding  of  Tip- 
perary ?— I don’t  agree  with  amalgamation. 


21686.  You  prefer  letting  the  unions  remain  as  they 
are?_There  would  be  a grievance  for  the  people  of 
Cashel  and  Thurles.  They  believe  the  Union  of  Clon- 
mel owes  a large  amount  of  money  and  is  paying  a big 

5 A 


Alderman 

Pcpe. 
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percentage  on  it,  and  these  people  will  be  rated  for  it 
afterwards  ; it  is  to  be  repaid  in  twenty-five  years.  The 
gentleman  who  gave  his  evidence  last  is  in  receipt  of 
interest  for  it,  and  I don’t  know  that  his  evidence  could 
be  relied  upon.  In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  matter 
of  paying  patients,  that  is  a matter  that  should  be  very 
much  taken  up.  I am  at  it  for  years.  I find  big 
farmers,  with  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land,  make  their 
way  into  the  union.  They  get  in  at  the  average  cost  of 
4s.  Id.  I wrote  last  night  to  the  clerk  of  the  union  to 
produce  the  separate  register  and  the  medical  returns, 
and  I would  show  the  different  treatment  the  poor 
man  entitled  to  the  union  by  law  and  this  big  farmer 
is  in  receipt  of.  That  should  be  done  away  with. 

21687.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  best  means  ?— 
To  let  them  stop  outside  and  let  their  own  doctor  attend 
to  them.  They  seem  all  to  be  clients  of  one  particular 
doctor. 

21688.  Look  here,  Mr.  Pope,  we  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  avoid  personal  allusions,  which 
are  not  relevant  to  an  inquiry  like  this? — I want  to 
make  things  as  plain  as  possible. 

21689.  You  are  only  making  things  as  offensive  as 
possible  ? — Then  on  the  point  of  tramps  coming  in  and 
out,  I believe  this  tramp  nuisance  is  more  or  less  encou- 
raged by  ourselves,  because  in  harvest  time  a man  comes 
in,  and  he  is  fully  entitled  to  come  into  the  union. 
His  intentions  are  next  morning  to  look  for  work,  but 
if  he  is  kept  in  the  house  until  10  or  11  no  man  wants 
him  for  work  that  day.  He  may  be  a desirable  work- 
man, but  he  is  classed  with  the'bad  characters  and  men 
who  have  just  come  out  of  jail.  There  is  very  little 
supervision  or  difference  made  between  the  bad  char- 
acter and  the  deserving  poor  person  who  has  been  be- 
nighted. 

21690.  How  would  you  discriminate  between  the  two 
classes  ? — He  ought  to  know  them  by  this  time  ; they 
are  long  enough  going  in  and  out. 

21691.  You  would  leave  them  to  the  discretion  of  the 
master  ? — Yes. 

21692.  Have  you  ever  brought  forward  any  resolution 
at  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  such  instructions  to 
the  master  ? — Yes  j and  I think  we  carried  it,  where 
tramps  were  not  to  be  allowed  in  any  more,  but  some 
places  were  burnt  and  they  allowed  the  tramps  in 
again. 


21695.  WJat  I was  speaking  about  was  not  tie  excl„ 
sion  of  all,  but  the  humane  treatment  of  the  real  lahn 
iiig  man  who  liad  to  come  the  discretion  of  tkl 

Guardian,  I think  each  of  these  men  is  admit-td  “ 

21694.  Did  you  bring  forward  a resolution  authorh 
mg  the  master  not  to  require  a task  from  any  man  hi 
considered  a bo-na  fide  labourer  ?— No,  I thought  that 
was  his  own  business.  1 

21695.  Would  you  not  think  it  a good  thing  to  talk 
this  matter  over  with  the  Guardians  ?— The  Guardians 
think  every  person  is  a tramp. 

21696.  The  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  convince 
the  Guardians  of  the  reasonableness  of  your  view.  Is 
there  anything  else  ?— Except  the  boarded-out  children 
I believe  from  experience  some  of  the  boarded-out  chill 
dren  have  got  very  bad  habits.  We  have  had  cases 
before  ns,  which  we  suppressed  at  our  meetings,  where 
they  were  boarded  out,  cases'  of  immorality  among  the 
children. 

21697.  Is  that  matter  within  your  knowledge  in  any 
way  ? — I don’t  believe  in  the  evidence  given  here  that  it 
is  demoralising  to  children  to  keep  them  in  the  work- 
house.  There  are  thirty  of  them  there  under  a good 
man,  and  forty  are  boarded  out,  and  I do  not  think 
they  have  been  treated  very  well  outside.  I have  seen 
them  inside  the  house  eating  their  meals,  and  they  say 
their  prayers  before  and  after. 

21698.  What  time  do  they  go  to  bed  in  the  union  ?— 
I suppose  9 o’clock. 

21699.  What  makes  you  think  that : have  you  ever 
been  up  there? — No,  but  I have  been  there  at  meaf 
times. 

21700.  What  do  you  know  about  the  boarded-out 
children  ? — I am  certain  they  don’t  get  the  same  facili- 
ties. 

21701.  What  makes  you  certain  ? — Because  I know 
the  class  of  people  they  are  with.  I know  the  homes 
they  are  in.  I don’t  go  into  them  because  they  are  not 
fit  to  go  into. 

21702.  If  you  did  not  go  into  them,  don’t  you  think  it 
better  not  to  say  what  happens  in  them? — I know  the 
people,  and  know  them  well.  If  we  are  to  pay  a master 
for  minding  thirty  children,  I don’t  see  why  he  cannot 
look  after  fire  other  forty  outside.  It  is  no  saving  pay- 
ing the  master  £40  a year  and  rations.  The  average 
cost  is  3s.  4d.,  and  I find  some  of  the  officers  are  exceed- 
ing 18s.  a week. 


Mr.  Matoice  Scally  examined. 


I am  the  workhouse  master.  I merely  wish  to  men- 
tion about  the  boarding-out  system.  From  my  experi- 
ence for  the  last  seven  years,  and  for  ye'ars  before  I 
came  to  the  workhouse,  it  has  been  a great  success,  and 
the  children  who  have  been  boarded  out  never  return, 


while  the  children  reared  in  the  workhouse  return  regu- 
larly with  the  mothers  or  fathers. 

21703.  Chairman. — Do  those  leaving  the  workhouse 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  come  back  in  after  life  at  all?— 
Some  of  them  do. 


Dr.  Thomas  Laffan,  Medical 

21704.  Chaibman. — You  wanted  to  supplement  a 
little  the  evidence  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  in  Dub- 
lin ? — Yes,  find  add  some  more.  I think  I said  some- 
thing about  the  Colomb  clause  in  Dublin,  but  with  the 
additional  experience  and  the  great  mass  of  evidence 
you  have  had  since,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  now 
that  the  conversion  of  the  workhouse  hospital  into  a 
district  hospital  must  be  made  compulsory.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  evidence  before  .you,  as  well  as  my  modest 
views,  were  all  in  favour  of  that  conversion,  and  after 
the  length  of  time  that  now  has  elapsed,  nearly  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  very  few  cases,  if  there  be  any, 
where  thd  conversion  has  been  carried  out 

21705.  None? — I think  the  law  will  have  to  be  made 
compulsory.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  can  pass 
patriotic  resolutions,  but  when  it  comes  to  a question 
of  practical  help  to  the  poor,  they  find  a difficulty  in 
giving  that  effect. 

21706.  It  was  a difficult  section  to  work  ; a real  effort, 
was  made  in  Rathlceale,  for  instance  ?— If  that  conver- 
sion took  place  all  the  objectionable  features  about  the 
hospital  would  disappear.  The  sick  cannot  be  removed 
indefinite  distances,  and  the  very  sick  must  have  a 
hospital  within  a circuit  of  a few  miles.  They  cannot 
he  moved  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  at  present  when 
they  have  to  pass  under  the  Caudine  Forks  of  the  work- 
house,  many  of  the  decent  poor  decline  and  prefer,  to 
remain  out  under  an  imperfect  system  of  treatment. 
The  treatment  must  be  imperfect,  because  it  would  in- 


Officer,  Cashel  Workhouse,  examined. 

volve  an  amount  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
pensary doctor  which  would  be  impossible.  These  cases 
must  be  sent  into  hospital,  they  don’t  go  into  hospitals 
because  they  are  objectionable,  and  they  should  cease  to 
be  made  objectionable  by  carrying  Sir  John  Colomb’s 
clause  into  effect.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  an 
English  Member  of  Parliament  to  introduce  a section 
productive  of  comfort  to  the  Irish  sick. 

21707.  Is  he  not  a Kerry  man  1— Well,  he  is  an  Eng- 
lish Member  of  Parliament ; it  was  not  one  of  our  own 
Members  of  Parliament  who  made  an  effort  to  do  it. 

21708.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — It  was  at  the  expense  or 
the  Irish  ratepayers  ? — Even  so,  they  might  show  mom 
interest  than  they  did. 

21709.  I resisted  it?— Oh,  worse  and  worse.  Then 
with  regard  to  charges.  I entered  into  that  matter 
before  your  Commission,  and  I have  only  to  repeat  that 
there  are  two  classes  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  paying  patients  in  hospitals.  I have 
the  same  objection  to  the  admission  of  paying  PaJ,ie°. 
into  my  hospitalas  I have  to  their  admission  to  tn 
county  infirmary.  I myself  am  paid  for  attending  tn 
poor,  and  so  are  the  whole  of  the  profession  to  whicn  i 
belong  connected  with  Poor  Law  hospitals.  We  are  n 
paid  for  attending  to  the  rich,  and  I objec j 0 
quartering  themselves  upon  the  ratepayers  and  obtai  - 
ing’ the  services  of  the  medical  faculty  for  nothing, 
these  people  were  asked  for  a load  of  hay,  or  a ! 
or  a milch  cow,  they  would  look  queer  if  you  clia 
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orodnce  the  price  on  the  spot,  or  if  they  were  of  the 
landlord  class,  and  you  asked  them  for  an  acre  of  land, 
their  looks  would  not  be  pleasant. 

21710.  You  say  that  the  hospitals  should  not  be  open 
to  people  of  means?— No,  I say  there  should  be  a 
graduated  scale.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  poor,  the 
pauper  and  the  policeman  are  the  only  people  admissible 
to  a workhouse  hospital  or  fever  hospital.  In  the  town 
of  Tipperary,  from  which  witnesses  were  examined  to- 
day— -and  there  was  loud  talking  done  by  some  of  them 
—they  have  drawn  up  a schedule  of  charges  for  pay 
patients.  They  had  no  power  to  do  so.  The  sanitary 
authorities  should  be  invested  with  the  administration 
of  the  fever  hospital.  The  Guardians  have  no  power  to 
admit  to  the  fever  hospital  any  pay  patients.  I 
brought  this  matter  before  the  auditor,  and  only  my 
le»al  friend  did  not  serve  me  in  time,  I would  have 
brought  Mr.  Cyril  Browne  into  court  for  not  surcharg- 
ing in  a particular  case.  There  was  not  a word  about 
tbe  robbery  of  the  doctors  in  the  neighbourhood. 

21711.  Chairman. — How  would  you  meet  that?— I 
would  have  a graduated  scale,  and  make  the  well-to-do 
patient  pay  not  only  all  the  expenses  the  hospital  was 
put  to,  but  I would  make  him  pay  the  doctor  as  well. 

21712.  That  would  not  remedy  the  defect.  If  he  came 
from  ten  miles  off  you  would  be  robbing  the  doctor  from 
ten  miles  off  of  his  patient? — If  the  case  was  one  that 
could  be  treated  in  his  own  house,  I would  not  admit 
him  at  all. 

21713.  He  might  die  before  you  all  made  up  your 
minds  ?— So  he  might. 

21714.  Dr.  Bigger.— Have  you  any  experience  of 
hospitals  that  allow  the  medical  officer  to  charge  fees  ? — 
No,  I have  not. 

21715.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  did  not  work  satis- 
factorily ?— No,  on  the  contrary,  the  Maison  de  Santa 
in  Dublin  works  very  satisfactorily. 

21716.  It  is  a small  private  hospital?— It  is  not  a 
small  one.  The  patients  go  in  there  and  are  under  the 
care  of  the  individual  doctor  whom  they  select.  Their 
own  doctor  outside  can  follow  them  and  attend  them. 

21717.  In  this  case  the  doctor  outside  could  not  fol- 
low his  patient  ? — If  the  case  is  only  one  that  could  be 
treated  in  the  hospital,  it  is  only  legitimate  and  proper 
that  he  should  be  removed  to  hospital,  and  the  doctor 
who  would  have  the  trouble  and  whose  skill  would  be 
exercised  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  should  natu- 
rally and  justly  treat  him  and  be  paid  for  it. 

21718.  Your  argument  seems  in  favour  of  doctors 
holding  appointments  in  institutions  only.  It  is  no 
benefit  to  the  ratepayers,  and  it  is  no  benefit  to  the 
private  medical  doctor  who  sent  the  patient  in.  He  is 
deprived  of  his  patient  ? — He  is  only  deprived  in  cases 
where  the  patient  could  not  he  treated  at  home. 

21718a.  The  supposition  is  that  he  would  not  come 
into  hospital  at  all  if  he  could  be  treated  at  home.  The 
ratepayers  who  support  that  institution  should  get  some 
relief.  Could  you  not  do  it  easier  by  saying  the  doctor 
in  charge  of  the  institution  should  do  all  the  duties  in 
connection  with  the  institution  and  get  a fair  payment 
for  his  work  ? — If  it  would  imply  that  the  ratepayers 
should  pay  for  the  rich  as  weil  as  for  the  poor.  A 
■decent  man,  who  will  pay  for  his  wife  or  daughter  at 
home  and  engage  his  own  doctor,  should  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  paying  for  the  mean  skulking  wretch  who 
sends  his  wife  or  daughter,  into  a public  institution. 

21719.  When  a patient  pays  a guinea  or  two  guineas 
to  an  institution,  won’t  the  ratepayers  get  the  benefit  of 
it  ?— Yes,  but  the  doctor  will  not.  Now  with  regard  to 
male  nurses,  I state  here  that  no  hospital  can  be  carried 
on  without  a male  nurse the  Local  Government  Board 
appear  to  think  it  can.  I put  this  to  the  commonsense 
of  the  Commission : are  there  not  forty  and  one  things 
about  a man  that  cannot  be  done  by  a woman,  and  if 
you  have  forty-one  patients,  as ' I have,  some  of  them 
with  inflammation  of  different  parts,  if  you  don’t  want 
io  convert  the  doctor  to  the  hospital  into  a nurse  as 
■well,  you  must  have  a male  nurse ; and  the  attempts 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  have  nobody 
bnt  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  an  attendant  is  a com- 
plete breakdown.  I fail  to  see  why  the  doctor  cannot 
train  an  intelligent  man  and  convert  him  into  a nurse 
adequate  enough  to  meet  all  emergencies ; that  is  the 
point  which  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  my  parti- 
cular case,  deny  we  can.  They  say  we  cannot  train  a 
young  man  to  put  on  a poultice  or  apply  a leech.  There 
3Te  159  hospitals  without  a male  nurse. 

21720.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  are  training  a male  nurse  ? 
—T  am  not  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  train  him  j they  say  I am  not  competent. 


21721.  Your  hospital  is  small? — It  has  100  beds,  June  22,11104. 
and  there  are  eighty  patients ; there  are  at  least  forty  — - 

bad  patients  Dr  Thomas 

21722.  Have  you  not  a male  attendant  ? — We  have ; Laffan. 
but  if  lie  did  anything,  and  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  tire  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board — any- 
thing under  the  head  of  nursing — he  and  the  doctor 
might  be  dismissed. 

21723.  What  was  he  doing  before  he  was  appointed 
to  the  hospital  ? — A farm  servant. 

21724.  up  to  what  age? — I don’t  think  he  is  over 
twenty. 

21725.  He  looked  thirty? — You  refer  to  the  inmate 
who  was  a nurse  in  a New  York  hospital,  and  his  Irish 
tendency  towards  the  drop  terminated  the  connection 
between  the  hospital  and  himself. 

21726.  Would  you  propose  there  should  be  a male 
nurse  where  there  are  not  twenty  patients  ? — I would. 

The  male  attendant  we  have  at  present  would  be  quite 
willing  for  an  additional  £5  to  discharge  the  duties. 

21727.  You  spoke  of  159  hospitals ; a large  number 
of  them  have  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  patients, 
and,  perhaps,  only  fifteen  male  patients? — I would 
not  propose  a male  nurse  for  fifteen  males. 

21728.  Chairman. — How  many  hospitals  in  Dublin 
have  male  nurses? — They  have ; the  resident  students 
are  male  nursses.  I had  a case  sent  into  me  where  the 
patient  could  not  he  attended  except  by  a male  nurse. 

Wo  had  at  the  time  a male  nurse  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  did  not  raise  any  objection  to.  I 
called  your  attention  to  the  clothing  business — of 
course,  the  conversion  of  the  hospital  into  a district 
hospital,  everything  would  follow  from  that.  With 
regard  to  those  lists,  I think  you  showed  me  up  in 
Dublin  on  that  point— the  list  of  medicine  and  medical 
appliances  that  have  been  latterly  drawn  up  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  restriction  of  the  right  oi 
the  doctor  to  prescribe  for  his  patients. 

21729.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? — I propose 
merely  to  say  that  precisely  the  same  course  has  been 
adopted  in  the  army,  and  the  result  has  been  such  that 
it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  peruse  the  evidence 
before  the  South  African  Commission;  and  although 
the  results  are  not  exactly  due  to  the  interference  with 
initiative  and  independence  of  prescribing  of  the 
Army  Medical  Officer,  one  of  the  elements  most  active 
at  work  and  which  has  produced  the  most  deleterious 
result,  has  been  the  very  thing  the  iLocal  Government 
Board  has  introduced  into  Ireland — interference  with 
our  initiative,  and,  I believe,  our  legal  rights ; be- 
cause paragraph  three  of  the  Regulations  puts  upon 
us  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  treatment  ofvthe 
sick.  I don’t  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  English 
language  is  if  it  does  not  invest  in  him  power  to 
prescribe  what  he  thinks  proper  for  the  sick. 

21730.  Dr.  Bigger. — Has  he  not  power  to  order?— 

What  is  the  use  of  ordering  if  you  cannot  get  it. 

21731.  The  Guardians  can  order  it? — Yes,  and  then, 
they  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers.  You  have  to  come  before 
the  board,  and  fight  with  the  hoard  ; they  say  they 
don’t  see  why  this  medicine  should  be  got,  that  it  is 
some  new-fangled  thing,  and  they  oppose  you  tooth 
and  nail.  You  ace  wasting  your  time,  and.  some  of 
the  intelligent  public  say,  “This  is  a fighting  man.’- 
I now  oome  to  my  friend,  the  county  infirmary.  I am 
a member  of  the  governing  body  of  that  interesting 
institution. 

21732.  Chairman. — And  medical  officer  of  the  ad- 
joining?— Medical  officer  of  the  rival  shop. 

21733.  Dr.  Bigger. — Were  you  elected  to  that  posi- 
tion?— Yes,  under  the  old  system.  I was  elected  by 
their  worships,  the  County  Council  for  the  South 
Riding  of  Tipperary;  they  sent  me  there,  and  I hope 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  talk  I indulge 
in.  The  first  thing  I have  to  say  is  this : The  hospital 
was  established  under  the  Act  of  5 Geo.  EX.,  when 
there  was  no  hospital  in  the  county  from  the  Shannon 
to  the  Suir ; now  there  is  a hospital  in  every  town, 
and  the  raison  d’etre  is  entirely  different.  The  original 
Act  gave  to  the  subscribers  the  power  of  nominating 
or  recommending  patients,  and  so  careful  was  the  Act 
to  secure  justice  between  the  different  claimants  that 
the  parties  were  to  be  admitted  in  the  order  in  which 
their  tickets  were  presented.  The  surgeon  was  ordered 
to  file  them,  so  that  if  questions  arose  afterwards  as  to 
whether  he.  acted  equitably  between  the  governors  or 
not  he  would  be  in  a position  to  prove  that  he  did. 

Whenever  I ask  that  some  measures  should  be  taken 
to  ascertain  that  the  parties  recommended  by  the 
governors  are  desirable  parties,  I am  always  met  by 

5 A 2 
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the  statement  that  nobody  can.  be  refused  who  conies 
•with  a governor’s  ticket.  On  the  tickets  issued  by 
the  institution  there  is  this  statement,  that  it  is  recom- 
mended and  requested  that  no  person  who  i9  able  to 
pay  for  medicine  or  advice  shall  be  recommended. 
That  determines  the  charitable  character  of  the  insti- 
tution— that  it  is  for  the  poor,  not  for  the  rich.  That 
being  so,  the  question  is,  how  is  the  chaff  to  be  weeded 
from  the  wheat.  Now,  what  obtains  in  Cashel  is  this. 
A number  of  people  who  don’t  want  their  neighbours 
to  know  that  they  are  going  to  get  treated  for  nothing, 
don’t  go  near  the  local  man ; they  come  into 
the  town,  and  get  tickets,  and  one  gentleman,  who 
is  very  well  known  to  some  of  our  Grand  Jury 
officials,  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh— in  the  newspaper  of 
October  22nd,  1902,  which,  together  with  three  other 
Chronicles,  I will  lodge  with  your  Secretary,  as  they 
contain  very  important  matter,  indeed,  Mr.  Walsh 
says : “ I give  as  many  tickets  as  any  member,  and  1 
must  say  that  when  I question  the  parties  looking  for 
them  they  tell  a number  of  lies.”  Then,  Mr.  Moclair 
said  he  knew  other  cases  where  persons  applying  for 
treatment  tried  to  conceal  their  poverty,  and  would 
say  they  had  land.  It  shows  that  the  parties  who  had 
land  are  the  whitehaired  boys,  who  are  wanted  by  the 
institution,  whereas  the  poor  people  who  have  poverty 
stamped  on  their  brows,  and  no  acreage  to  correct  the 
bad  impression;  are  not  wanted  at  all.  And  that  is 
the  interpretation  to  put  on  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Moclair,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

21734.  Chairman.— It  is,  at  all  events,  an  ingenious 
inference  ? Of  course,  there  is  another  inference ; but 
as  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  put  the  other  inference, 
being  a man  of  considerable  amount  of  charity,  I 
■won’t  draw  that  inference.  The  result  of  that  is  this  : 
That  the  parties  coming  from  a distance  go  into  three 
or  four  shops,  or  other  places  in  the  town  of  Cashel 
and  get  tickets.  I have  striven  over  and  over  again 
to  correct  that.  I have  suggested  that  the  parties 
coming  ought  to  bring  a letter.  If  Protestant,  from 
their  minister,  and  if  Catholic,  from  the  parish  priest, 
and  I might  have  added,  from  the  clerk  of  the  union 
as  regards  acreage,  and  from  the  dispensary  doctor  as 
to  their  ailments. 

21735.  Dr.  Bigger.— Would  it  not  be  very  cumber- 
some to  compel  a person  going  for  relief  to  bring  these 
certificates  ?— The  other  point  is  this:  That  by  the 
Local  Government.  Act,  1898,  the  Governing  Committee 
were  invested  with  the  control  of  admissions ; appar- 
ently that  repealed  the  previous  and  ancient  Act,  but 
you  will  not  attempt  to  get  the  Governing  Committee 
to  exercise  their  legal  powers,  and,  consequently, 
legal  obligations  completely  broke  down.  On  one 
occasion,  in  March,  1903,  I even  tonerl  down  to  the 
very  mild  performance  of  asking  that  the  names  of  the 
admissions  should  he  read  out.  You  know,  rn  the 
union  the  chairman  has  to  sign  the  admission  hooks. 
I asked  that  the  names  should  be  read  out.  _ 

21736.  Was  that  with  the  object  of  getting  them 
publioity  ? — Exactly. 

21737.  That  is  not  done  anywhere  else ! — nut  it 
ought  to  be.  , , 

21738.  Chairman.— Had  you  any  seconder  f—un, 
yes,  Dr.  Coyle ; and  by  a majority  of  eight  to  two 
they  refused  as  much  as  even  to  read  the  names. 

21739.  Dr.  Bigger.— Did  you  arrange  for  your 
seconder  beforehand? — Oh,  yes.  Then  they  mani- 
pulated the  minutes,  so  that  the  fact  that  that  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  was  not  entered  on  the  minutes. 
I called  the  auditor’s  attention  to  the  fact,  and  Mr. 
Browne  stated  that  when  a resolution  was  proposed 
or  a protest  handed  in,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  officers 
of  the  place  to  enter  that  on  the  minutes.  The 
auditor’s  report  was  not  dry  when  an  identical  case 
occurred  again,  and  the  presiding  chairman  refused  to 
put  a motion  or  take  a protest.  Here  is  a reprot  of 
the  committee : — 

“ We  beg  to  report  that  the  finances  cannot  be 
balanced  by  reducing  the  number  or  salaries  of  the 
staff,  and  it  can  only  be  accomplished  either  by  a 
material  reduction  in  the  number  of  patients  or  by 
charging  those  able  to  pay.  This  latter  method 
made  the  Limerick  County  Infirmary  self-supporting 
when  the  Grand  Jury  grant  was  entirely  withdrawn. 
The  difficulty  will  be,  to  ascertain  those  who  axe  able 
to  pay,  for  at  present  this  latter  class,  by  avoiding 
their  neighbours,  and  seeking  tickets  from  those 
who  do  not  know,  even  their  names,  obtain  a ready 


entrance.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  medical  officer 
was  bound  by  the  original  Act  to  admit  every  person 
in  the  order  in  which  the  parties  presented  the 
tickets,  and  he  was  bound  to  p resen- e those  tickets 
numbered,  for  the  purpose  of  verification.  Only  in 
case  of  accident  was  any  discretion  left  him.  Under 
the  Act  of  1898.  however,  this  purely  mechanical 
process  was  abolished,  and  the  committee,  as  a hodv 
were  appointed  to  control  the  admissions.  It  k 
obvious  that  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  such  control 
that  improper  patients  can  either  be  excluded  or 
charged.  Patients,  therefore,  could  only  be  ad- 
mitted provisionally,  and  it  will  be  ior  yon 
examine  into  their  circumstances  subsequently  as 
the  boards  of  other  poor-rate  supported  institutions 
do,  and  to  prevent  abuse,  each  applicant  should  be 
obliged  to  sign,  before  admission  to  either  wards  or 
dispensary,  a paper  binding  himself  or  herself  to 
pay  in  the  event  of  being  found  able  to  do  so.— 
Signed,  Thomas  Laffan,  Michael  Coyle,  the  other 
member  of  committee  (Colonel  Murphy)  dissenting." 
That  was  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  county  infirmary,  and  that  report  was  not  acted 
upo-n ; and  that  is  all  I have  to  say  about  the  institu- 
tion, except  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  various 
unions  have  exactly  the  same  qualifications  that  the 
medical  officer  of  any  county  infirmary  possesses,  and 
there  exists  the  same  means  of  treating  the  patients 
there  as  in  a Dublin  hospital,  except,  perhaps,  in  eye 
cases,  or  some  of  those  rare  cases,  when  a conscien- 
tious man  will  not  operate,  because  they  occur  only 
once  in  a lifetime,  and  these  only  fall  into  the  hands 
of  parties  who  have  a reasonable  amount  of  practice 
in  them.  The  medical  men  connected  with  the  work- 
house  hospitals  have  the  same  diplomas ; and,  as  far 
as  my  hospital  is  concerned,  all  the  operations  in 
surgery,  except  operations  on  the  brain,  which  have 
not  been  performed  in  the  city  of  Dublin  itself  half-a- 
dozen  times,  have  been  performed.  And  I distinctly 
question  the  right  of  anyone  to  say  that  in  a hospital 
where  we  have  first-class  nursing  and  everything 
money  can  supply,  that  surgery  cannot  be  attend  el 
to  there  as  well  as  elsewhere. 


21740.  Laparotomy? — Yes,  that  has  been  success- 
fully performed.  I have  only  had  two  cases;  they 
make  their  way  to  Dublin. 

21741.  What  other  major  operations? — We  have  had 
amputations  of  the  thigh,  an  excision  of  the  hip  joint, 
a successful  case. 

21742.  One  case  ? — Only  one ; excisions  of  the  hip 
are  not  very  numerous.  We  have  had  several  radical 
operations  for  the  cure  of  hernia. 

21743.  Where  do  you  operate?— There  is  a ward 
in  which  there  is  only  one  patient,  a convalescent 
patient ; but  tlie  board  are  about  taking  a contract 
for  an  operating  room. 

21744.  Are  you  well  supplied  with  instruments?— 
Yes,  by  fighting  for  them.  That  is  where  the  Local 
Government  Board  comes  in.  The  other  day  1 had  to 
look  for  a Thomas’s  splint,  and  in  looking  into  this 
list  that  article  was  not  on  it,  though  the  list  was 
drawn  up  by  a committee  of  tlie  College  of  Surgeons. 
And  I say  they  must  have  been  over  tlieir  wine  when 
they  made  that  list.  I wrote  to  Sir  Christopher 
Nixon,  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  to  find  out  the  names, 
and  I intend  to  give  them  a dressing.  I have  bear 
put  to  a world  of  trouble  by  them-  It  is  necessary  to 
fight  occasionally,  and  as  long  as  I have  the  fighting 
stuff  in  me  it  will  come  out.  ... 

21745.  Have  you  a steriliser?— We  have  everything, 
and  a beautiful  operating  table,  and  I got  a presen 
of  £50  woiih  of  Rontgcn  Ray  apparatus. 

21746.  Do  you  use  it?— We  use  it  occasionally,  and 
it  often  gets  out  of  order.  I have  a competent  person 
to  assist-,  Mr.  Bourke,  of  Grove,  who  charges  it  to 
me  whenever  we  require  it.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Feth  ■ ^ 
charged  it  for  me  more  than  once ; but  no  thanks 
the  I.ocal  Government  people,  they  throw  J 
obstacle  in  the  way. 

21747.  Have  you  ordered  all  the  necessary  mam- 
mentis  that  a hospital  requires  that  are  on  the  iisnt- 
Oh,  yes,  and  a great  deal  more. 

21748.  I am  sorry  to  say  we  did  not  ;f 

You  did  not  pry  into  the  presses  sufficientiy  close,^ 
you  come  there  another  day  I wl]  w 

exhibited,  for  I am  very  proud  of  showing  them. 


The  Silting  terminated. 
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FORTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  JUNE  23it»,  1904. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Nenagh. 

Present:— Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  CoEY  Bigger. 

Mr.  Arnold  Power,  Solicitor,  appeared  for  the  North  Riding  ot  Tipperary  County  Council. 

Mr.  AT.  Gleeson,  Solicitor,  appeared  for  the  Nenagh  Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  G.  Corbett,  Solicitor,  appeared  for  the  Borrisokane  Board  of  Guardians. 


Mr.  Thomas  Corcoran,  j.p.,  Chairman,  County 

21749.  Chairman. — The  County  Council  of  the  North 
Riding  have  considered  the  queries  that  were  issued  by 
this  Commission? — 'Yes  ; but  I did  not  see  the  answers 
exactly  to  them. 

21750.  The  first  query  is,  what  is  the  view  of  the 
County  Council  on  the  question  of  the  breaking  up  of 
any  union  in  the  county,  or  closing  any  workhouse  ? — 
It  is  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  first  answer  that 
I wish  to  give,  carrying  their  views  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Roscrea  Union. 

21751.  We  are  taking  first  the  County  Council? — 
Then  it  is  from,  another  point  of  view  I have  to  answei 
that. 

21752.  But  your  opinions  are  the  same,  I suppose? — 
It  is,  I may  say,  all  the  same. 

21753.  What  do  the  County  Council  think  first? — My 
own  personal  opinion  is  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  if 
that  is  a general  amalgamation  for  the  county — that  is 
if  I can  see  the  figures — but  I certainly  say,  and  have 
said  in  Clonmel,  that  unless  I could  see  the  figures 
laid  before  me  I could  not  come  to  a conclusion,  for  I 
have  only  the  knowledge  of  my  own  little  union  in 
Roscrea. 

21754.  But  it  occurs  to  you  that  if  there  were  fewer 
workhouses  there  would  be  less  expense? — Yes ; that 
is  the  general  thing. 

21755.  In  closing  the  workhouses,  would  you  retain 
some  place  for  treating  the  acutely  sick  of  each  dis- 
trict?— I have  not  gone  into  that  part;  that  should  be 
in  the  general  scheme. 

21756.  If  you  were  closing  up  any  workhouse  do  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  some  premises  in 
the  district  where  those  people  who  become  acutely  sick 
oould  be  looked  after? — I would  look  on  that  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  general  amalgamation. 

21757.  Your  general  opinion  would  be  in  favour  of 
amalgamation  ? — If  it  could  be  done  with  economy. 

21758.  And  without  hardship  to  the  sick?— Cer- 
tainly, 

21759.  If  any  workhouse  were  closed  up  in  the 
county  could  you  suggest  any  use  that  the  vacated 
buildings  might  be  put  to? — No ; I have  not  gone  into 
that. 

21760.  The  question  we  put  in  the  next  query  is  as 
regards  boarding  out  the  workhouse  inmates  ; have 
you  formed  any  opinion  about  the  hoarding  out  of 
inmates? — No,  I have  uot ; I could  not  see  my  way  in 
that. 

21761.  Or  children?— I can  only  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  Roscrea  Union. 

21762.  Have  you  tried  it  there  to  any  extent  ? — There 
is  one  in  Roscrea  Union,  that  is  all  that  is  out,  and 
there  is  another  thing  I have  to  say  in  regard  to  that. 

I am  not  speaking  for  Roscrea  now. 

21763.  For  yourself  ; what  do  you  think  yourself  ? — 
In  regard  to  the  boarding  out  of  children,  that  is  a 
point  that  strikes  me  as  having  a great  deal  underlying 
A In  our  unions  we, have  no  occasion  for  boarding 
out  children. 

21764.  You  have  twenty-seven  children  in  the  work- 
house,  though  ? — There  are,  but  we  have  not  a single 
inmate  in  the  union  that  has  been  a child  there. 

21765.  Do  you  think  the  children  who  are  brought 
np  and  reared  in  the  workhouse  are  as  good  citizens 
jn  after  life  as  the  children  brought  up  outside? — 
Taking  Roscrea  as  an  example — I am  only  speaking  for 
•Roscrea— there  is  not  a single  inmate  there  that  was 
itared  in  the  workhouse. 


Council,  Tipperary  North  Riding,  examined. 

21766.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  they  have  turned 
out? — No;  how  would  we  follow  them.  They  are  all 
taken  out  by  farmers,  and  unless  women  come  back 
sick  they  never  return. 

21767.  Are  there  any  men  or  women  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood who  were  workhouse  children? — I have  not 
followed  them ; but  then,  coming  to  that  point,  it  is  a 
question  that  I have  made  ,a  calculation  on,  and  it 
strikes  me  it  is  one  of  the  very  serious  questions  under- 
lying the  whole  of  this  business.  If  you  board  out  the 
children  won’t  the  teachers  be  done  away  with? 

21768.  Yes? — And  I see  that  the  teachers’  salaries, 
according  to  the  report  of  this  year,  amount  to  nearly 
£9,000 ; that  is  a serious  item ; that  is  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1903. 

21769.  What  will  be  the  value  of  their  rations? — If 
that  saving  is  made,  what  recompense  will  the  rate- 
payers of  the  country  have  for  that? 

21770.  Get  off  the  rations  for  one  thing? — Cer- 
tainly ; but  see  the  large  amount  the  Government  will 
get  of  that ; would  that  money  come  back  to  us  in 
grants  or  be  wiped  out  entirely. 

21771.  That  I cannot  say  ? — It  is  a difficulty  I see. 

21772.  Even  looking  at  it  from  the  children’s  point 
of  view,  you  have  not  formed  an  opinion  whether  it 
would  be  better  for  the  children  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  workhouse  or  outside? — As  far  as  Roscrea,  I give 
you  my  experience  of  that ; I don’t  know  the  workhouse 
of  any  other  union;  I have  been  thirty-three  years  in 
Roscrea. 

21773.  How  much  do  your  teachers  get  a year? — 
The  male  teacher  £35  and  the  female  £30. 

21774.  You  would  not  like  to  lose  the  patronage — 
£65  a year — unless  you  got  some  equivalent  for  it? — • 
No;  what  I would  like  to  see,  instead  of  my  giving 
evidence,  is  to  have  a scheme  laid  down,  and  that  I 
could  see  it. 

21775.  That  is  what  we  have  to  do>  and  to  assist  us  in 
making  such  a scheme  we  come  round  to  get  the 
opinion  of  men,  like  yourself,  experienced  in  Poor  Law 
administration? — The  difficulty  I see  iB  that  the 
Government  may  reap  a great  benefit  and  the  rate- 
payers receive  very  little ; indeed  they  may  he  put  in 
a worse  position.  My  mind  generally  is  that  there 
may  be  a saving,  and  I should  expect  it  would  be  ,u 
saving  if  there  was  a general  amalgamation  over  the 
county ; I think  three  unions  sufficient  for  the  entire 
county. 

21776.  What  three  unions  would  you  keep? — We- 
agreed  to  that  at  the  conference  between  North  and 
South — Nenagh,  Thurles,  and  Clonmel.  I am  not 
exactly  binding  myself  to  Thurles,  but  the  southern 
members  seemed  to  think  that  Thurles  was  the  most 
central.  I said  at  that  conference,  and  say  it  still, 
that  unless  I could  see  a scheme  showing  that  there 
was  a saving,  and  a good  saving,  that  would  make  up 
for  the  discomfort  the  poor  would  have  to  go 
through — 1 — 

21777.  What  would  be  the  discomfort? — The  long 
distances  they  would  have  to  travel,  though,  certainly 
in  Roscrea^  some  of  our  poor  have  to  come  very  nearly 
from  Borrisoleigh,  near  Thurles,  but  there  are  discom- 
forts, and  there  is  a lot  of  the  sentimental  feeling  of 
not  wishing  to  go  away  from  their  own  place  ; the  poor- 
est may  have  friends  and  connections  that  would  not 
wish  to  see  them  going. 

21778.  Would  what  you  say  under  that  head  apply 
to  both  sick  and  aged  and  infirm? — In  regard  to  the 
sick 
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sick  who  are  from  there  would  get  visitors 

**21781  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  about  the  num- 
bef  of  v5torsythat  the  aged  and  infirm  receive?-! 

b^SmVe  have  made  a .good  many a“S"“\eck'^ceive 
point,  and  we  find  *«*  **  "£*£ *^3  Sd  iSm 
“cekTare0  ve^ “IfindS^ou  have  not  made  any 

*£» iL"to“tvS  rafs&M  »_ 

“msf .tamistatta 

GS,di^“t  prssert,  I don't  agree  witf.  the  «r  * » 
S°21786  Wliat  do  yon  object  to,  and  tvhat  do  you  think 

Gnttan  Of  ItaLea,  and  it  is  over  twenty  year*  since 
X formed  the  opinion,  and  have  stood  to  it  s*“e'  *'  JJ, 
union  rating  was  the  proper  thing,  that 
done  until  the  IJocal  Government  Act.  And  the 

ltl2 

that  was  tecause  tlio  poor  had  left  the  country  and 
gone  into  the  towns,  and  my  honest  opinion  was  ■ ■ 

Sof  beSe.»e  mT ofthe  d“.Swho  lr,  poor* 

■SSSSS  Safwe  &.  the  e,eeS.l  d™. 
Eoscrea  awomping  us  with f J„„di»ns,  a? 

•there*®  aSnatural  shrinkage  on  the  part  °f  the  Guar- 
di fyn,™  refusing  out-door  relief,  and  once  things 
^ere  equalised  there  should  be  divisional  rating,  once 
-rmi  had  relieved  the  burdens  of  the  past ; there  » no 
noor  ^ming  in  from  country  districts  now,  and  there- 
C£  Sionld  not  be  an  aitro  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  to  be  given  to  towns. 

21787  What  relief  would  you  give  to  the  towns 
Tim  out-door  relief  that  is  granted  is  all  in  tile  towns. 

21798  Ton  were  just  telling  us  that  all  tile  P?or  of 
thfomndmy  go  into  .the  tow»s!-H.,e  gone  in  ...  the 
past,  are  not  going  in  now.  _ 

21789.  I suppose  a few  of  them  would  go  in  now 
No  I have  said  I would  defy  them  £ show -w*  a 
country  case  that  has  gone  m that  is  at  present  on  out 
door  relief. 

21790.  Are  there  not  hedthypeopkthat  gofromthe 
country  into  Roscrea  looking  for  work?— No , because 
they  have  too  much  work  to  get  outside. 

21791.  At  all  events  people  have  gone  into  Roscrea 
in  the  past  times?— That  is  what  I am  saying.  My 
mind  was  for  union  rating  to  make  up  tar  the  post 
times,  and  once  that  union  rating  was  done  and  the 
thing  equalised  all  over  then  I say  it  should  be 
divisional  rating.  I would  make  them  hold  to  that 
level,  and  anything  extra  that  they  gave  they  are  to 
make  themselves  responsible  for  it. 

21792  Would  you  not  be  going  back  to  the  old 
system  ?— No ; because  the  poor  are.  not  going  in  now 
from  the  country.  _ 

21793.  If  you  merely  made  all  out-door  Telief  in 
future  a divisional  charge-do  you  mean  the  present 
cases  on  out-door  relief  should  be  divisional  charges— 
would  you  make  the  support  of  the  outdoor  paupers  of 
the  Roscrea  electoral  division  a divisional  charge  for 


the  future? — Starting  on  the  basis  of  the  level  rate 

anything  over  that ’ 

21794.  You  would  leave  all  the  people  who  are  on  at 
present  a union  charge?— No ; I would  go  back  to  the 
time  we  began  union  rating,  exactly  where  we  got  it. 

21795.  Go  back  to  1898  and  take  the  amount  spent 
on  outdoor  relief  then,  and  anything  in  excess  of  that? 
— I would  agree  to  union  rating  and  the  equalising  of 
the  rate  and  bringing  it  up,  and  to  allow  the  cost  of 
the  average  to  Roscrea. 

21796.  Mr.  Mkjunagiian.— ' You  say  that  in  the  past 
divisional  rating  was  unfair  as  regards  the  towns?— 
Certainly. 

21797.  Because  the  poor  flocked  from  the  country 
into  the  towns  and  that  put  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
towns  ? — Certainly. 

21798.  Now  you  say  that  things  have  changed  from 
what  they  were  in  the  past,  and  they  are  so  equalised 
that  a balance  has  been  reached  ; is  that  what  you 
say  1 — .Yes  ; it  is  out  of  proportion  entirely  now. 

21799.  You  say  the  towns  have  no  grievance  now  in 
the  matter  of  out-door  relief ; do  you  say  that?— The 
saving  is  in  the  country  places ; the  town  has  increased 
out-door  relief. 

21800.  And  you  say  the  tide  is  turning  now  from  the 
town  and  going  into  the  country?— I did  not  say  that; 

I said  there  are  no  cases  going  in  from  the  country 
now. 

21801.  And  what  you  would  wish  to  do  is  to  strike 
a balance  at  present,  and  in  future  have  out-door 
relief  a divisional  charge? — Yes. 

21802.  But  you  would  be  willing  to  start  at  the 
present  condition  of  things  ? — I suppose  I would,  but  I 
would  sooner  go  back  to  tlie  beginning.  I don’t 
exactly  see  how  the  thing  can  be  done,  but  I have  it  in 
my  mind.  I want  to  have  the  country  divisions  bear 
the  burden  of  the  out-door  relief  and  in-door  relief  of 
the  towns  up  to  the  day  the  Act  of  1898  passed,  but  I 
want  them  to  mind  themselves  after  that. 

21803.  You  admit  the  towns  did  receive  the  people 
from  the  country? — Yes. 

21804.  You  admit  the  towns  had  a grievance  ; do 
you  want  to  continue  that  grievance,  or  are  you  willing 
to  do  away  with  the  grievance  by  starting  now  on  the 
present  condition  of  tilings,  and  in  future  have  outdoor 
relief  a divisional  charge?— If  I start  on  the  present 
condition  of  things  it  means  an  increase  of  30s.  a week 
on  the  relief  that  is  in  Roscrea  district,  whereas  in  the 
country  places  outside  there  is  very  nearly  that  much 
of  a saving.  . 

21805.  You  admit  the  towns  had  a grievance  ?- 
They  had  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Act. 

21806.  Don’t  you  want  to  redress  that  grievance?-! 
want  to  equalise  it. 

21807.  Chairman. — How  much  did  you  pay  in 
Roscrea  in  1898  for  out-door  relief  before  the  Act 
passed?— I have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Dooley. — Something  about  £1  a week. 

21808.  Chairman. — And  now  it  ia  £2  10s.  a week. 
What  you  would  like  to  do  would  be  to  make  the  £1 
a union  charge  and  to  make  the  30s.,  or  anything  above 
£1,  an  electoral  division  charge? — That  is  the  very 
thing ; now  you  have  my  point.  I want  to  equalise  on 
the  country  places  the  out-door  relief  up  to  the  Act. 

21809.  Are  you  in  favour  of  moving  the  insane  out 
of  the  workhouse?— There  are  some  insane  in  °"r.worf' 
house,  and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  benehciaL  i 
remove  them. 

21810.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  claiming  _ contri- 
butions, that  is  getting  people  who  came  in  sick  ana 
who  could  pay  a certain  amount;  would  you  W a 
favour  of  giving  the  Guardians  discretion  to  charge  i 
the  relief?— There  is  not  much  of  that  in  our  union,  i 
have  not  much  experience.  . , 

21811.  And  you  would  not  care  to  offer 
— No.  We  have  some  cases  that  come  in— policemen 
who  pay,  hut  we  have  very  few  others. 

21812.  Take  the  case  of  a man  in  employment  in 
Roscrea,  who  would  be  making  15s.  to  4.1 
one  of  his  sons  or  daughters  came  in  sick  to  the  « 
house  there  would  be  a certain  saving  m ^ 
bill  and  everything  else,  and  it  would  not  pmchmn 
to  pay  6 d.  or  Is.  for  the  maintenance  of  his  c^a 
the  workhouse ; would  you  be  m that 

power  to  enable  you  to  charge  ?-I  did  not  take  tha 

into  consideration ; we  have  not  felt  any  gn 

21813.  What  do  you  think  about  tramps?— I ^ 
my  own  mind  about  tramps ; they  are  peop1 
will  be  very  hard  to  get  shut  of,  hut  if  there 
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three  workhouses  in  Tipperary  their  lodging-houses 
would  be  taken  away ; ib  is  the  best  means  of  getting 
rid  of  them. 

21814.  Don’t  you  think  they  would  get  quarters  out- 
side the  workhouses  ? — I don’t  know  ; the  cost-  is  not 
very  much.  We  had  over  1,200  tramps  in  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  the  cost  of  them  is  very  small.  It 
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is  not  the  cost  of  the  tramps,  but  the  damage  they  do 
going  through  the  country.  If  we  had  only  a few 
unions  we  would  stop  their  lodgings. 

21815.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  keep  on  going 
round  and  put  up  at  cheap  lodgings  where  they  could 
get  them,  or  put  up  in  out-houses? — I know  they  are 
an  evil  in  the  country,  but  I cannot  see  a remedy. 


Mr.  Charles  C.  C.  Webb,  j\p..  examined. 


21816.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council? — Yes. 

21817.  And  the  County  Council  have  not  answered 
our  queries  precisely,  but  have  left  you  pretty  much 
free  to  express  your  own  opinion? — Yes. 

21818.  First,  about  amalgamation? — I was  down  at 
Clonmel  with  Mr.  Corcoran,  where  we  met  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  South  Riding,  and  we  were  all  unani- 
mous in  considering  that  a scheme  of  amalgamation  on 
broad  lines  would  be  a great  economy  in  the  general 
working  of  the  county. 

21819.  And  you  indicate  three  unions  that  you 
thought  would  be  enough? — Yes. 

21820.  I asked  Mr.  Corcoran  whether  it  would  be 
wise,  if  you  did  close  up  the  unions  except  three, 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  at  each  union  centre 
a place  for  the  sick  ? — I have  no  instructions  from  the 
County  Council  with  regard  to  that,  but  my  own 
opinion  is  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a place  for  the 
acute  sick.  I think  the  chronic  sick  might  all  be 
lodged,  as  at  present,  in  the  unions. 

21821.  Would  you  leave  those  acute  sick  under  the 
existing  workhouse  medical  officer  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  then  hand  them  over  to  the  dispensary  doctor  ? — If 
that  was  the  most  economical  way  of  working,  I would. 
I think  myself  if  there  were  a hospital  of  that  descrip- 
tion— a small  cottage  hospital — it  might  be  well  to  have 
beds  for  pay  patients  there.  I am  aware  myself  that 
there  are  many  people,  small  farmers  in  the  country, 
whose  relatives  sometimes  get  sick  or  infirm,  that  have 
no  means  themselves  and  could  not  afford  to  employ  a 
trained  nurse  to  come  to  their  houses  and  look  after 
them,  and  I think  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  many 
of  these  people  if  there  was  a hospital  of  that  sort, 
and  that  they  could,  by  paying,  have  their  friends 
properly  looked  after. 

21822.  And.  you  think,  perhaps,  their  present  con- 
dition is  a little  worse  than  that  of  those  who  are 
poorer? — Indeed,  yes. 

21823.  In  closing  up  these  workhouses  one  would 
come  to  consider  how  to  dispose  of  the  various  classes 
of  inmates  in  the  workhouses  at  present;  you  have 
told  us  what  you  would  do  with  the  sick,  and  the  aged 
and  infirm  would  also  go,  would  you  say,  to  a central 
institution? — I think  the  aged  and  infirm  might  stay 
m the  workhouses,  as  at  present.  , 

21824.  Now  the  children,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  get  all  the  children  out  of  workhouses? — 
I certainly  do,  from  all  I know  about  it.  I think  all 
the  children  should  be  taken  out  and  either  boarded 
out— some  people  are  in  favour  of  boarding  out ; I 
cannot  say  myself  personally  that  I have  any  experience 
of  it,  but  if  it  could  be  done  I think  it  would  be  a 
right  thing  to  do — otherwise  I should  say  that  the  only 
course  open  would  be  to  turn  one  of  these  disused 
workhouses  into  an  establishment  for  keeping  these 
children,  not  necessarily  for  the  children  of  one  county 
if  it  were  more  economical  to  take  them  in  from  others 
at  a per  capita  rate ; that  would  be  a good  idea  if 
boarding  out  could  not  he  managed.  Then  with  regard 
to  lunatics,  I think  on  no  account  should  they  be  kept 
in  workhouses 

21825.  You  would  move  those  to  a district  asylum  or 
an  auxiliary  asylum?— I think  an  auxiliary  asylum 
would  he  the  cheapest,  taking  into  consideration  that  I 
think  we  would  be  entitled  to  a capitation  grant  of  2a. 
a «ead.  I belong  to  the  asylum  committee  at  Clonmel. 

21826.  Would  there  be  room  in  the  present  asylum 
to  receive  any  considerable  number? — No ; we  are  over- 
crowded  at  present ; in  fact  we  are  making  additional 
buildings  this  summer. 

21827..  Would  those  buildings  be  sufficient  to  take  in 
aay  additional,  or  it  is  merely  for  the  over-crowding  of 
the  house? — A.t  the  present  time  I think  we  are  sixty 
or_®33,enty  over  the  number. 

+W®28'  'Bufc  y°u  are  making  accommodation  for  about 
laat  number? — For  a few  more,  but  what  I would  fear 


would  be  that  if  you  were  to  run  all  these  in  it  might 
still  leave  us  overcrowded.  I was  looking  through  sta- 
tistics furnished  to  me  with  regard  to  the  Unions  of 
Nenagh,  Borrisokane,  Roscrea,  and  Thurles ; on  May 
28  there  were  449  harmless  lunatics,  imbeciles,  etc.  I 
cannot  say  the  numbers  there  are  in  the  union  work- 
houses  in  the  South. 

21829.  There  are  fifty-eight  in  Tipperary  alone  ? — 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  that  one  of  the  disused 
workhouses  should  he  turned  into  an  institution  for 
them,  not  necessarily  for  the  County  Tipperary  alone, 
if  it  were  more  economical  to  take  them  in  from  a 
larger  area. 

21830.  Passing  to  another  class,  that  is  the  girls  who 
come  in  to  have  illegitimate  children,  have  you  thought 
of  any  way  by  which  that  class  could  be  dealt  with  in 
a better  way  than  it  is  dealt  with  at  present? — I have 
not  thought  much  about  it. 

21831.  The  suggestion  which  I see  made  here  by  the 
Nenagh  Board  of  Guardians  is  that  these  girls  should 
be  sent  to  penitentiaries  ? — Yes,  or  Magdalen  asylums, 
a course  which  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, as  it  often  happens  that  the  woman,  in  con- 
sequence of  losing  her  virtue  on  one  occasion,  is  obliged 
to  enter  a workhouse. 

21832.  What  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion? — I 
think  there  is  a good  deal  in  it. 

21833.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  lessen  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  in  the  country  if  you 
could  reclaim  a girl  after  her  first  lapse  ? — I think  so. 

21834.  Some  people  say  it  might  have  a bad  effect  if 
girls  could  get  rid  of  their  children  so  easily,  but  you 
would  be  willing  to  try  the  experiment  ? — I think  so. 

21835.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  boarding- 
out  ? — No,  I have  not.  I saw  some  suggestion  with  re- 
ard  to  boarding-out  the  old  and  infirm.  I don’t  think: 

would  approve  of  that. 

21836.  Would  you  approve  of  trying  to  reduce  the- 
number  of  aged  and  infirm  in  workhouses  by  giving 
them  out-door  relief,  with  the  object  of  having  as  few 
in  the  institution  as  possible,  or  would  you  be  afraid 
that  that  might  lead  to  extravagance  1 — I would  rather 
be  afraid  that  there  might  be  collusion — getting  their 
friends  supported. 

21837.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Corcoran’s  idea  would 
operate  as  a check  on  that  if  any  future  cases  were  made 
electoral  division  charges,  leaving  only  the  old  amount, 
as  a union  charge,  if  it  were  brought  home  to  the  people- 
that  they  themselves  over  a narrow  area  would  have  to- 
pay  the  cost  of  any  additional  relief  that  was  being 
given  ? — It  would  tend  to  check  it. 

21838.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a sufficient  check  ? — 
Well,  it  is  hard  to  say ; however,  I suppose  something 
must  be  done,  and  it  might  be  more  economical.  I 
could  not  really  offer  an  opinion  on  that. 

21839.  Is  there  any  other  use  to  which  you  would  put 
the  disused  workhouses  except  making  one  an  institu- 
tion for  children,  if  you  required  such  a one,  or  an 
auxiliary  asylum  for  lunatics? — No,  not  that  I have 
thought  of. 

21840.  The  treatment  of  consumptives,  for  instance. 
Have  you  had  your  attention  called  much  to  the  very 
high  death-rate  from  consumption  that  exists  in  the 
country,  and  the  desirableness  of  having  means  taken 
to  stamp  out  this  disease,  which  is  infectious  ? — I cer- 
tainly think  it  would  be  well  if  there  was  some  such 
institution,  but  I would  say  one  for  all  Ireland  would 
be  sufficient. 

21841.  I am  afraid  that  would  not  meet  it ; say  for  a 
province  ? — Perhaps  so. 

21842.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  in  the  ordinary 
general  way,  whether  many  people  are  suffering  from 
consumption  ?— I am  not  informed.  I don’t  know. 


June  23, 190-1 

Mr.  Thomas 
Corcoran. 


Mr.  Charles 
C.  O.  Webb, 
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21843.  Dr.  Bigger. —When  yon  spoke  of  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  was  it  on  account  of  using  a disused  work- 
house? — Not  on  account  of  using  it,  but  as  they  are 
there  I think  it  would  be  a suitable  place. 

21844.  Did  you  consider  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
management  in  a new  institution  compared  with  an 
addition  to  the  existing  institution  ? — I think  that  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  you  have  to  build  in  the  new 
it  would  cost  more  than  utilising  a building  already 
there,  though  I have  no  doubt  there  would  have  to  be 
alterations  in  the  existing  building. 

21845.  Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  you 
would  spend  on  alterations,  and  the  amount  you  would 
spend  on  the  additional  staff,  and  additional  kitchens 
and  stairs  ? — I think  I see  what  your  point  is.  You 
think  it  would  be  better  that  they  were  all  sent  to  the 
district  asylum?  . 

21846.  I am  not  offering  an  opinion  at  ,aU.  I was 
only  wondering  if,  when  you  made  your  recommenda- 
tion, you  had  worked  it  out?— I don’t  know  what  place 
you  mean  to  add  it  to. 

21847.  Of  course  for  Tipperary  it  would  be  Clonmel 
Asylum  ?— As  far  as  I know,  you  cannot  send  anybody 
to  that  except  dangerous  lunatics. 

21848.  Oh,  certainly ; all  the  lunatics  in  Clonmel  are 
not  dangerous,  any  more  than  that  all  lunatics  might 
be  classed,  perhaps,  as  dangerous.  The  lunatics  in  the 
workhouse  are  very  much  the  same  class  as  those  in  the 
asylum,  and  the  lunatics  that  are  sent  into  the  work- 


house at  present  are  sent  in  very  often  because  they  are 
poor,  and  their  friends  don’t  want  to  have  them  sent  to 
the  asylum.  They  are  not  certified  as  lunatics,  although 
they  are  treated  when  once  in  the  workhouse  as  luna- 
tics ? — Yes. 

21849.  Then  if  you  establish  an  auxiliary  asylum 
unless  it  is  in  connection  with  the  county  asylum,  their 
friends  might  say  afterwards  : — “ If  they  are  to  go  into 
any  asylum  at  all,  we  might  as  well  send  them  into  the 
county  asylum,  where  they  would  be  best  treated,’’  and 
send  them  into  the  county  asylum,  for  if  there  is  to  be 
a difference  in  the  two  places  there  will  be  a difference 
in  the  treatment.  This  will  make  a provision  for  those 
in  the  workhouse,  but  how  are  you  to  keep  it  up  when 
people  would  cease  sending  their  friends  to  an  auxiliary 
asylum  ? — I did  not  think  of  that ; there  is  a good  deal 
in  that. 

21850.  As  regards  the  management  of  the  small  dis- 
trict hospitals,  the  acute  hospitals,  how  do  you  think 
they  should  be  managed  ? — I think  a very  small  staff 
would  be  necessary,  as  the  chairman  stated;  the  dis- 
pensary doctor  could  manage  it. 

21851.  But  under  what  body  would  they  be?— I sup-, 
pose  it  would  be  the  same  as  the  Guardians  are  at  pre- 
sent. I should  think  it  would  be  under  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

21852.  You  did  not  consider  it,  perhaps  ?— No,  I did 
not. 


Mi.  Hugh 

Delany. 


Mr.  Hugh  Delany,  Chairman, 
21853.  Chairman. —Are  you  a member  of  the  Bor- 
risokane  Board  ? — I am  chairman  of  the  Board. 

21854.  I know  from  your  statement  here  the  view  ot 
the  Guardians ; you  are  strongly  and  unanimously 
against  any  amalgamation  ?— Certainly ; and.  so  are 
the  ratepayers,  and  here  is  evidence  of  their  opposi- 
tion (producing  document). 

21855.  That  is  the  objection  ? — From  the  several  elec- 
toral divisions  of  the  union.  “We,  the  undersigned 
ratepayers,  object  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  union 
with  any  of  the  adjoining  ones,  as  we  would  derive  no 
benefit  or  advantage  by  dissolving  Borrisokane  Union , 
on  the  contrary,  our  rates  would  become  higher  than 
they  are  at  present.”  . , 

21856.  About  how  many  ratepayers  have  signed  this  f 

— Over  seven  or  eight  hundred.  . 

Mr.  Liffcy. — Ninety-nine  out  of  every  100  ratepayers 
of  Borrisokane  Union  could  be  got  to  sign  it.  , 

21857.  Chairman.— We  may  take  it  that  Borrisokane 
is  solid  ?— Yes.  There  was  no  pressure  used  in  getting 
those  signatures.  It  was  voluntary  by  the  people  in 
each  electoral  division.  The  Tipperary  Council  have 
struck  the  following  rates:— Birr  No.  2,  on  land 
Is  lid.,  on  buildings  3s.  6d.  ; Borrisokane,  on  land 
Is.  5d.,  on  buildings  2s.  lOd.  ; Nenagh  on  land  2s  5 d., 
on  buildings  4s.  4d.  ; Roscrea,  on  land  Is  8d.,  on 
buildings  3s.  ; Tliurles,  on  land  2s.  Id.,  on  buildings 

^ 11 21858.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— Is  that  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses only?— For  maintenance  and  clothing,  5d.  ; out- 
door relief,  2-|d.  ; establishment  and  salaries,  2&1.,  and 
rations  for  officers,  |d.  Tha_t  will  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  any  other  union. 

21859.  Chairman.— You  spend  much  less?— '1  he 
-ratepayers  built  that  union  without  any  help  from  any 
outside  union,  and  I cannot  see  for  the  life  of  me  why 
^Nenagh  or  Birr  should  come  in  and  say  We  will 
annex  that  union.”  What  right  have  they  to  that? 

21860.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  union  was  not  broken 
up  the  workhouse  would  be  long  standing.  Is  it  not  m 
a rapidly  crumbling  condition? — No;  we  will  paint 
it  in  a short  time.  , ^ ... 

21861.  You  must  remember  that  we  were  round  it. 
very  latdy  ?— I know  you  were.  You  saw  two  had  doors 
there,  and  they  would  have  been  taken  down  only  for 
one  of  your  inspectors.  . 

21862.  The  whole  place  was  in  a most  ruinous  condi- 
tion?—Were  you  in  Nenagh,  sir.  You  surprise  me  a 
little.  You  have  heard  expert  evidence  from  two  of  the 
County  Council.  I hope  you  won’t  follow  it  up.  Here 
is  now  an  extraordinary  case  that  would  surprise  you. 
The  death-Tate  in  the  Nenagh  Workhouse  was  forty-five 
in  six  months — one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  workhouse. 

21863.  You  think  they  are  killing  them  off  ?— They 
are  bringing  back  a recurrence  of  the  Famine  years  again. 

21864.  You  have  taken  a very  short  period? — You 
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have  great  experience  and  you  have  earned  a great 
name.  I hope  you  will  maintain  it,  and  will  treat 
these  poor  people  fairly.  We  have  had  an  instance 
of  overcrowding  in  the  asylum  in  Dubln. 

21865.  Do  you  think  there  is  beri-beri  at  Nenagh?— 
You  will  have  sickness,  no  doubt.  One  of  your  inspec- 
tors has  laid  down  60  square  feet  for  each  person.  How 
will  they  get  that  room  in  Nenagh  if  they  fill  it  up  with 
half  the  county.  In  the  Birr,  Union,  another  beauty 
spot,  there  is  a cesspool  there  that  would  poison  the 
whole  town. 

21866.  It  is  a very  beautiful  workhouse?— You  did 
not  see  the  cesspool. 

21867.  There  is  litigation  about  it.  You  know  they 
are  arranging  about  drainage  there? — That  will 
a long  time.  It  will  cost  them  thousands  of  pounds, 
In  our  union  the  death-rate  for  the  last  year  was  14, 
and  three  of  those  were  over  90  years  of  age— a fine 
age — two  were  over  80,  and  seven  were  over  60. 

21868.  You  don’t  turn  them  out  when  you  see  them 
getting  very  bad? — No,  as  long  as  Providence  allows 
them,  we  let  them  die  easily.  In  the  house  we  have  six 
over  80,  twenty-three  over  70,  thirteen  over  60,  and 
eight  over  50  ; that  shows  a healthy  workhouse.  Owing 
to  the  sanitary  Condition  of  the  place,  onr  death-rate 
for  a number  of  years  was  very  low — in  1901, 14 ; 1902, 
14;  1903,  16;  and  1904,  14. 

21869.  How  many  were  children  ? — We  have  very  few 
children  in  the  house. 

The  Clerk. — I don’t  think  we  had  the  death  of  a child. 

Witness. — There  was  one  child.  We  commenced  to 
hoard  out  seventeen  years  ago,  and  we  boarded  out  those 
two  classes  of  children,  orphans  and  deserted,  and  in 
that  way  . we  cleared  out  the  workhouse  all  the  chil- 
dren that  might  be  there  for  years. 

21870.  How  many  have  you  boarded  out? — Over  70. 


Clerk. — At  present  only  two. 

Witness. — We  have  hoarded  out  for  the  last  seventeen 
years.  We  gave  the  foster-parents  £6  a year  and  two 
suits  of  clothes  for  the  children.  They  are  bound  to 
send  them  to  school  regularly,  and  the  children  got 
so  fond  of  their  foster-parents  that  when  their  time 
was  up  they  remained  with  them. 

21871.  Are  you  strongly  in  favour  of  boarding-out?-- 
I consider  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  Guardians  and 
ratepayers  than  sending  them  to  any  school.  For  if  you 
keep  them  at  a school  they  remain  there  until  sixteen, 
and  then  go  out  with  a little  education,  but  are  unfit  to 
work. 

21872.  I suppose  most  of  the  children  you  have  are 
illegitimate? — Yes,  and  orphans.  , 

21873.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a law  enabling  the 
Guardians  to  board  out  all  the  children  who  come  t 
them? — Certainly  ; that  would  be  a better  training ; l 
them  than  sending  them  to  school,  for  they  wont 
used  to  country  life,  and  you  will  only  convert  them 
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into  tramps.  We  had  no  trouble  with  the  children  only 
one  He  was  a troublesome  boy,  and  broke  away  from 

his  foster-parents. 

21874.  What  age  was  tie  when  put  out? — Eight  or 
jnne.  His  father  was  an  itinerant  something,  and 
he  got  bad  training.  There  is  no  decrease  in  the 
paupers ; there  is  an  increase.  In  1846  we  had  123 
Workhouses  in  Ireland,  and  the  numbers  were  50,300 
in  those  workhouses.  According  to  the  last  report  of 
_our  Board,  we  have  41,800  in  daily  attendance,  and 
57  800  daily  on  out-door  relief. 

21875.  There  was  no  out-door  relief  in  1846  ? — No. 

21876.  So  that  of  that  number  in  1846  they  were  all 
indoor? — Yes.  There  was  a pauper  then  for  every  94 
of  the  population  ; to-day  there  is  1 in  44.  No  one  who 
ever  saw  a workhouse  in  those  day3  would  care  to 
witness  the  appalling  death-rate  that  took  place  then  ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  finest  men  and  women  I 
ever  saw  died,  and  that  was  due  partly  to  overcrowding, 
not  to  say  for  want  of  food.  If  you  amalgamate  half  a 
dozen  unions,  don’t  you  believe  that  the  salaries  will 
he  increased  in  proportion,  and  those  you  extinguish, 
and  Guardians  of  the  disused  unions  will  have  to 
superannuate  their  own  officers,  and  get  no  relief  from 
the  unions  they  join.  If  we  were  to  join  Nenagh  and 
take  up  a share  of  their  loans,  £46,000,  would  not  that 
he  a great  injustice  to  the  ratepayers  of  Borrisokane. 
They  have  got  no  benefit  from  the  building  of  these  cot- 
tages or  from  the  labourers  in  them. 

21877.  That  would  not  come  in  at  all,  that  is  under 
the  Labourers  Acts  ? — But  it  would  be  the  same  thing. 
It  would  come  on  the  District  Council,  who  are  the 
same  ratepayers. 

21878.  We  are  only  dealing  with  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians ? — But  that  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  amalga- 
mation. 

21879.  Not  the  necessary  outcome.  The  unions  would 
be  interfered  with,  but  not  the  District  Councils  ? — The 
out-door  relief  would  come  on  us  ; that  is  £36  a week 
in  Nenagh. 

21880.  Then  all  you  sensible  men  from  Borrisokane 
would  come  in  here  and  put  things  right  ? — The  estab- 
lishment charges,  and  the  salaries  aie  higher  in 
Nenagh,  and  we  would  have  to  take  our  share  of  all 
these  things. 

21881.  You  think  some  of  the  County  Tipperary  at 
present  in  the  Birr  Union  might  be  transferred  to  Bor- 
risokane ?— Yes,  six  divisions. 

21882.  Those  divisions  you  think  would  wish  to  come 
to  you  ?— They  memorialled  your  Board  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  County  Council  passed  a resolution  in 
favour  of  that. 

21883.  What  will  the  Birr  people  say  to  that? — It 
is  not  their  county ; it  is  outside  their  bounds  •,  they 
would  be  opposed  to  it,  because  they  would  lose  on  a 
valuation  of  £12,000  a year. 

21884.  You  would  not  let  any  little  consideration  of 
that  kind  stop  a useful  change  like  this  ? — It  was  the 
wish  of  the  ratepayers  themselves.  They  suggested  to 
have  this  transfer  made ; it  came  from  them.  They 
will  come  in  for  a lower  rate  than  in  Birr. 

21885.  Now  you  consider  the  existing  arrangements 
for  administering  indoor  and  out-door  relief  are  work- 
ing very  satisfactorily,  and  require  no  change.  Is  that 
what  the  various  inspectors  who  have  visited  your 
union  have  been  telling  you  ? — I don’t  know  that  they 
did. 

21886.  Are  you  quoting  from  their  reports  when  you 
say  that,  or  are  you  expressing  an  opinion  diametrically 
opposed  to  theirs  ? — I was  expressing  my  own  opinion, 
but  I was  thinking  since  I wrote  that,  that  if  out-door 
relief  was  confined  to  dispensary  districts  it  would  be 
better.  When  cases  come  before  the  Board  seldom  a 
Guardian  would  interfere,  because  it  is  a union  charge, 
and  the  chairman  has  not  power  to  go  against  a whole 
Board,  but  if  you  put  it  on  the  dispensary  district 
seven  or  eight  Guardians  would  be  more  concerned, 
»nd  they  would  discuss  the  case  better. 

21887.  What  do  you  think  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
workhouse.  Do  you  think  they  are  all  satisfactory  ? — 
I don’t  think  so. 

21888.  But  you  say  here  they  are? — Well,  what  I 
would  refer  to  would  be,  if  there  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  workhouse,  there  would  be  more 
economy  carried  out,  because  there  is  a great  want  of 
management  in  workhouses,  and  a great  waste  in  cloth- 
Jngi  food,  and  fuel. 

21889.  In  Borrisokane  ? — In  every  union. 

21890.  Certainly  in  Borrisokane? — Not  more  than 
any  other. 


21891.  But  you  are  aware  of  it  there? — When  taking  jUne2S,  1904. 
stock  some  years  ago,  I went  through  the  house,  ana  — 
went  to  the  piggery,  and  found  lots  of  white  bread  Mr.  Hugh 
there.  I asked  the  master  the  reason  of  the  waste,  and  Delahy. 
he  said  the  inmates  could  not  use  it.  I asked  why  he 
did  not  curtail  the  allowance,  and  he  said  he  could  not. 

21892.  I suppose  you  proposed  the  cutting  down  of 
the  allowance  ? — No,  I did  not.  I think  the  cause  of  it 
is  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  the  dietary ; cold 
milk  and  bread  every  day  ; if  that  waste  bread  was 
made  into  a bread  pudding.  But  that  cannot  be  done 
until  you  have  lady  inspectors  to  go  round  the  work- 
houses  and  teach  them  domestic  economy  and  cooking. 

21893.  Have  you  any  lady  Guardians  in  Borrisokane  ? 

— No,  they  would  not  give  the  time  to  it.  You  would 
want  lady  inspectors  appointed  by  your  Board,  and  to 
spend  a week  at  each  union.  Then  in  the  clothing — if 
that  was  given  to  people  in  the  world  it  would  last  four 
times  as  long.  And  the  fuel  consumption  would  be 
reduced. 

21894.  You  have  not  modern  grates  there? — No,  we 
are  using  turf.  It  was  proposed,  at  the  time  we*  were 
making  the  change,  which  was  delayed,  that  all  these 
grates  would  be  altered,  arid  we  had  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  we  were  to  borrow  money  to  make  these 
alterations,  and  if  the  union  lives  that  will  be  carried 
out. 

21895.  The  next  point  you  allude  to  in  the  petition  is 
that  the  Borrisokane  people  have  to  contribute  to  the 
county  infirmary  at  Cashel,  on  the  ground  that  you  get 
no  benefit  from  it  ? — I think  we  only  sent  two  patients 
there  during  my  time,  twenty-eight  years. 

21896.  And  you  think  it  hard  to  have  to  pay  for  an 
institution  that  you  get  no  benefit  from  ? — It  is. 

21897.  You  say  the  arrangements  for  the  sick  are  as 
good  as  in  any  other  workhouse  in  the  county  ? — That  is 
what  I believe. 

21898.  Are  you  saying  that  from  your  friendly  dis- 
position towards  Borrisokane.  What  other  workhouse 
have  you  visited.  Did  you  ever  come  up  to  Nenagh  ? — 

No,  I would  not  visit  it  at  all ; the  death-rate  is  too 
high. 

21899.  Yon  did  not  see  some  of  the  hospital  wards 
there? — No  ; but  we  provided  everything  the  inspectors 
pointed  out — iron  bedstead  and  hair  mattresses — for 
these  poor  people.  There  are  fewer  in  the  wards,  as  Dr. 

Smyth  recommended  60  feet  to  every  patient ; in  that 
way  they  are  healthy  and  clean.  I see  them  nearly 
every  week. 

21900.  Do  you  really  think  now  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  sick  are  as  good  with  you  as  in  any  other 
workhouse  in  the  country  ? — I think  they  are  very  fair. 

21901.  I would  be  afraid  we  would  give  you  the  last 
place ; we  visited  them  all  ? — When  I spoke  of  Nenagh, 
an  inspector  said  to  me : “ Don’t  speak  of  Nenagh ; 
don’t  mention  it.” 

21902.  He  was  getting  on  the  soft  side  of  you  when 
he  said  that.  How  far  do  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  contributions  from  the  people  who  come 
into  the  workhouse? — I don’t  believe  there  would  beany, 
or  a very  few  would  come  in,  because  the  people  who 
are  any  way  well  off  would  not  care  to  come  into  a work- 
house  hospital. 

21903.  You  heard  Mr.  Webb’s  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject.' He  would  be  rather  inclined  to  have  pay  wards, 
where  people  who  could  not  be  nursed  properly  at  home 
would  be  treated? — I don’t  believe  they  would  go  in. 

People  who  could  afford  it  would  get  a doctor  and  nurse. 

Any  connection  with  the  workhouse  is  very  objection- 
able. If  yon  frescoed  the  walls,  and  used  any  amount 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  would  still  be  a workhouse,  and 
to  compare  those  with  Dublin  hospitals  would  he  a mis- 
take. 

21904.  What  do  you  think  about  the  tramps? — I 
think  they  are  a remnant  of  an  old  wandering  race. 

21905.  Have  you  not  two  classes  of  wanderers,  the 
person  who  begs  round  the  parish  and  neighbourhood, 
and  is  more  or  less  welcome  in  all  the  houses  to  a bite 
and  a sup,  and  the  tramp  who  goes  about  from  union 
to  union  all  over  the  country? — They  existed  in  larger 
proportions  before  the  workhouses  were  established. 

21906.  Were  they  of  the  same  class? — No,  there  are 
ex-soldiers  and  militiamen  now ; some  of  them  are 
tradesmen  going  from  town  to  town  ; it  would  be  a hard- 
ship to  send  those  to  jail. 

21907.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  to  require 
a man  who  was  on  tramp  for  work  to  carry  a certificate  ? 

— Mr.  NichoHs,  the  English  Poor  Law  Commissioner, 
when  he  came  to  Ireland  to  make  a report  on  the  state 
of  this  oountry,  said  a law  “ You  shall  not  steal  or  beg, 
you  shall  starve,”  would  be  opposed  to  natural  justice. 

5 B 
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The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
Commission  gave  directions  that  any  one,  whether  he 
belonged  to  the  union  or  outside  the  union,  should  be 
accommodated  in  the  workhouse. 

21908.  That  is  the  law?— These  tramps  come  here 
and  demand  admission,  and  how  can  you  refuse  them ' 

21909.  Do  you  think  the  workhouse  has  not  been  an 
indirect  means  of  fostering  a kind  of  habitual  tramp . 

I am  afraid  if  they  were  refused  more  harm  would  be 
done  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  country.  Now  their  cost 
after  all  is  not  so  very  large,  2f d.  and  2£d.  for  a woman, 
and  2d.  for  a child.  , , ,.  , 

21910.  Do  you  think  it  is  a good  education  for  a 
child  tramping  over  the  country  ?— You  cannot  take  the 
child  from  the  parents.  , 

21911.  That  is  just  the  question  I was  going  to  ask 
you.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a Christian  and 
proper  act  to  take  these  children  from  these  wandering 
people.  If  you  were  with  Mr.  Murnaghan  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  you  put  your  name  on  the 
back  of  a bill  for  taking  away  their  children  from  them  ? 
— It  would  be  very  hard  to  get  Parliament  to  pass  such 
a law. 

21912.  There  was  a more  severe  law  sixty  years  ago 
in  Belgium,  where  people  were  taken  up  and  put  into 
the  house  until  they  showed  signs  of  repentance,  and 
then  they  were  let  out,  and  if  they  erred  again  they 
were  put  back  to  that  house  for  life? — We  deal  with  our 
tramps  in  a reasonable  way,  requiring  them  to  break 
5 cwt.  of  stone  every  day  before  they  leave  the  house. 
The  value  of  their  labour  would  be  about  £7,  and  the 
cost  for  the  time,  including  women  and  children  and 
Saturday  nights,  would  be  £11,  leaving  about  £4  loss 
on  the  ratepayers.  If  we  took  one  of  those  and 
sent  him  to  Limerick  Jail  it  would  cost  16s.  ; 
that  would  support  seventy  tramps,  and  would  it  not  be 
wiser  and  more  humane  to  support  seventy  tramps  than 
to  send  that  man  to  jail  ? 

21913.  Mir.  Murnaghan. — But  while  the  question  of 
money  is  an  important  one,  there  is  something  still 
more  important.  Do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  to 
have  such  a class  continue  in  the  country  and  grow  ?— 
I am  afraid  you  cannot  put  a stop  to  them,  for  this 
generation  will  not  see  the  last  of  them.  And  if  that 
man  came  back  from  jail  and  got  incensed  with  the 
Guardians,  what  would  prevent  him  doing  more  harm 
to  the  union  than  forty  tramps  ? 

21914.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  a man  of  that  kind 
ought  to  have  his  liberty  at  all?— They  are  human 
beings,  and  there  is  no  use  in  going  to  experiments  with 
them  ; they  have  them  in  all  countries  ; they  have  them 
in  England. 

21915.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  order  to  take  away  the 
children  from  these  tramps,  the  English  Parliament 
has  passed  such  a law  four  years  ago.  The  Board  of 
Guardians,  by  resolution,  can  place  themselves  in  the 
position  of  parents  of  these  children,  and  send  the  chil- 
dren out  to  board.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  done 
in  regard  to  the  children  of  tramps  here  ? — If  it  can  be 
done  legally  ; it  is  very  hard'  to  deprive  a parent  of  his 
child. 

21916.  If  he  does  not  take  care  of  the  child? — He 
says  he  is  going  to  look  for  labour  throughout  the 
country.  • 

21917.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  know  very  .well  he  is 
not  ? — These  belong  to  some  union  originally  that  they 
could  establish'  their  chargeability  to  and  make  them- 
selves a burden  on  that  union,  whereas  if  they  divide 
their  patronage  among  different  unions  it  makes  it 
lighter. 

21918.  Do  you  think  that  is  a thing  to  be  encou- 
raged, a wandering  life  ? — With  some  classes  I object 
to  it,  but  not  with  the  class  of  tradesmen. 

21919.  Oh,  with  the  honest  tradesman  looking  for 
work,  that  is  different  ? — I think  tradesmen  ar6  the 
larger  proportion  of  tramps. 

21920.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  ever  been  to 
Roscrea  ? — No. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — If  you  were  there  you  would  find 
them  on  the  streets  at  night. 

Chairman. — Tinkers,  and  all  sorts  of  wanderers. 

Witness. — Well,  unless  you  pass  a law  as  in  Belgium 
or  Denmark. 

21921.  Chairman. — That  is  the  point— would  you 
approve  of  Buch  a law  ? — It  would  be  very  severe  to  put 
a man  into  a house  of ■ correction  for  life. 

21922.  No,  not  for  life,  but  to  put  him  in  to  try  and 
get  him  to  learn  honest  industries.  'If  you  piit  him  in 
there  the.  first  time’ for  six  months  or  a year,  then  let 
him  have  a fresh  chance  out  again,  always  giving- the 
governor  or  managing  body  of  that  institution  power 


to  let  him  out  on  a ticket-of -leave,  if  they  thought  he 
was  likely  to  mend  his  ways  and  work  honestly.  Do 
you  think  that  might  not  be  a useful  thing— not  to 
punish  the  man,  so  much  as  to  reclaim  him  and  make 
an  honest  workingman  of  him  instead  of  a strolling 
vagabond  ? — I am  afraid,  like  all  criminals  you  let  out 
of  jail,  he  would  go  back  to  his  old  habits. 

21923.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  keeping  him  locked 
Up  ?_lf  he  was  locked  up  it  should  be  for  a long 
period;  I don’t  think  a short  period  would  have  any 
effect. 

21924.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Don’t  you  think  the  oppor- 
tunity for  pursuing  his  occupation  being  made  a little 
more  difficult  it  would  deter  him  from  following  it? — L 
don’t  think  it  would. 

21925.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  we  have  not 
asked  yon  that  you  would  like  to  mention?— With  re- 
gard to  the  lunatics,  we  have  only  forty-eight  in  the 
North  Riding,  and  I don’t  know  why  the  County  Coun- 
cil would  go  out  of  their  own  administrative  county. 
We  have  eight  of  those  in  Borrisokane,  and  the  inspec- 
tor in  lunacy  visited  that  place  lately.  Here  is  his 
report  on  the  six : — “None  of  these  are  epileptic  or  of 
unclean  habits ; one  man  was  in  bed  ’’ — one  able-bodied 
man  who  lost  his  hearing — “ the  other  appears  to  he 
fairly  healthy  and  was  walking  about  the  yard;  two 
women  were  clean  and  tidy,  and  two  did  some  little- 
work."  Those  are  not  hard  cases  at  all,  and  to  go  to 
equip  an  auxiliary  asylum  would  cost  a great  deal  of 
money.  I think  if  those  who  have  something  on  tie 
brain  with  regard  to  lunacy  agreed  to  take  a union 
workhouse,  and  appropriate  that  for  these  people,  and 
put  these  forty-eight  people  into  it  under  a different 
regimi,  they  could  be  treated  there  as  well  as  in  any 
auxiliary.  Taking  away  from  the  parent  house  would 
be  a great  mistake,  because  you  relieve  the  Treasury 
of  a part  of  the  capitation  grant. 

21926.  Have  you  ever  had  any  troublesome  lunati® 
there? — Never. 

21927.  If  yon  had  I suppose  you  would  send  them  to 
the  asylum  ? — Yes. 

21928.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  you  get  no  capitation 
grant  for  lunatics  in  the  workhouse? — Yes,  but 
they  would  require  special  treatment  and  higher  class 
officers,  and  to  equip  the  place  to  please  the  inspectors 
in  lunacy. 

21929.  Yon  say  they  are  well  treated  an  your  house. 
They  cannot  ask  for  more  than  that  wherever  they  go? 
—The  lunatics  of  course  are  better  treated  and  have  a 
higher  class  of  diet  than  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

21930.  Do  you  think  it  is  a humane  thing  to  keep 
these  poor  afflicted  people  there  ?— No,  I would  giw 
them  a wing  in  the  workhouse  where  there  is  room,  and 
put  them  under  different  treatment  altogether.  On  one 
occasion  we  sent  the  children  from  Borrisokane  to  Kos- 
crea  to  avoid  expense,  and  the  appointment  of  a teacher, 
and  after  the  Guardians  got  a bill  from  Roscrea  they 
found  they  had  to  pay  more  than  they  had  at  home,  so 
there  will  be  great  trouble  in  mixing  up  different  cona- 
ties  like  that.  , ,,  , 

Mr.  Gleeson. — I suppose  it  would  not  be  allowable  ioi 
-any  representative  of  the  Nenagh  Guardians  to  ask  any 
questions  .of  Mr.  Delany?  . ...  T 

Chairman.— I think  it  would  be  a very  fair  thing,  i 
am  sure  Mr.  Delany  has  no  objection  to  say  over  again 
what  lie  said  about  the  Nenagh  Union. 

21031.  Mr.  Gleeson.- — As  regards  the  buildings,  y°“ 
were  making  a comparison  between  the  Nenagh  union 
and  in  favour  of  your  own.  Do  you  think  a dilapida 
building  is  a more  healthy  and  satisfactory  place  than 
a well-equipped  house  ; you  don’t  think  that  7— JNo. 

21932.  You  think  the  best-equipped  and  hest-buui 
house  would  be  the  best  place  for  the  inmates  to  live  m 

Taking  into  consideration  the  healthfulness  o 

situation  and  the  sanitary  conditions. 

21933.  I am  not  comparing  Bornsokane  tor 
world.  Yon  made  the  allegation  that  m the  Neoaro 
Union  there  was  a very  large  deatL-Tate . 
surprised  to  hear  the  majority  of  those  P®°P  , 
over  eighty  years  ?-I  took  it  from  the  report,  and  one 
of  the  Guardians  said  he  was  surprised  at  it. 

21034.  But  you  never  came  here  to  asrertam  thes 
of  affairs  ?— I did  not,  the  deaths  are  there.  /I  g 

m 21935! VoTdid  not  inquire  to  see  what 

tion  of  it  was  ?— The  report  of  the  Board  of  (marai 

for  six  months  only.  , short 

21936.  Chairman.— Why  did  yon  take  such  a 
period  ? , 

Mr.  Gleeson. — It  happened  to  suit. 

Witness. — It  was  not  in  the  winter  season. 
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21937.  Mr.  Gleeson. — Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  ad- 
vantage" of  the  poor  to  have  a poorer  class  of  diet  as 
/■nmpared  ^th  the  other  workhouses,  and  to  have  less 
equipped  bed  and  bedding  ? — I would  like  to  see  the  two 
scales  before  me. 

21938.  Do  you  think  it  a proper  thing  for  the  Guar- 
dians for  the  sake  of  not  having  to  buy  blankets,  to 
oive  only  one  blanket  to  the  poor  in  winter  1— That  is 
|ot  the  case  in  Borrisokane ; our  bills  for  clothing  are 

^2®  939.  Is  it  not  a fact  you  get  all  your  stuff  at 
Borrisokane,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  very  wasteful ; you 
spend  your  contracts  locally?— We  spend  the  money 
where  it  is  collected,  and  that  is  the  proper  thing  to 

^*21940.  Chairman. — Shorter  carriage? — Yes ; if  we 
oame  to  Nenagh  we  oould  not  get  turf,  and  we  get 
milk  cheaper.  , , , 

2194L  Mr.  Gleeson. — You  are  5a.  a head  more  ex- 
pensive than  in  Nenagh? — Because  our  old  people  are 
infirm. 

21942.  What  was  your  rate  in  the  Borrisokane 
Electoral  Division  before  the  Act  of  1898  ? — I have  all 
the  figures.  From  my  recollection,  for  the  last  twenty- 
aight  years  we  were  always  lower  than  Nenagh.  _ 

21943.  Some  idea  of  this  amalgamation  was  in  the 
air  for  the  last  two  or  three  years ?— Yes. 

21944.  And  did  you  not  make  a nice  little  plan,  or 
scheme,  by  which  you  would  look  as.  if  you  were 
reducing  your  rates  every  year.  You  made  an  esti- 
mate in  1902-03  of  £2,667,  and  yon  did  not  spend 
that  money,  and  you  had  money  to  your  credit ; next 
year  it  was  the  same  thing,  so  that  this  year  you  were 
able,  to  make  a low  rate,  in  comparison  with  previous 
years.  Had  you  a little  plan  of  that  description? — 
That  is  not  so.  There  was  an  item  of  expenditure 
included  in  that  estimate  ; there  was  no  desire  on  .the 
part  of  any  of  the  Guardians  whatsoever ; but  the 
clerk  of  the  union  made  out  and  submitted  his  account 
to  me  for  the  workhouse,  and  he  included  in  that  a 
large  sum  for  pumps,  which  were  not  carried  out, 
and  that  went  back  to  the  credit  of  the  accounts.  We 
got  on  two  occasions  a couple  of  hundred  pounds 
interest  on  our  money  from  the  bank,  and  when  we 
closed  our  account  in  1899  we  had  £400  to  our  credit 
in  bank. 

21945.  Chairman. — I am  sorry  you  did  not  spend 
a little  on  paint? — We  practised  economy  in  every 
possible  way.  We  are  not  like  the  County  Council, 
increasing  the  salaries.  We  keep' the  salaries  of  ouff 
officers  down. 

21946.  Mr.  Gleeson. — You  did  everything  beautifully 
and  well  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  rates  look 
small.  About  the  tramps.  That  is  a general  matter 
that  affects  all  the  unions.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  a proper  thing  to  have  tramps  moving  about  like 
this,  with  their  wives  and  a crew  of  children? — It  is 
better  and  safer  for  the  community  to  have  them 
under  lock  and  key. 

21947.  Chairman. — You  mean,  in  the  workhouse, 
under  lock  and  key  at  night? — Yes ; we  have  no 
control  over  them  during  the  day. 

21948.  Mr.  Gleeson. — Last  May  you  had  thirty-six 
tramps  accommodated  in  your  workhouse,  and  there 
were  only  seven  in  Nenagh.  I suppose  they  know  you 
have  a soft  heart? — No,  that  is  not  so ; but  always  on 
the  eve  of  a fair  we  have  larger  numbers  than  at  other 
times ; and  even  on  the  approach  of  the  fair  of  Nenagh 
we  have  these  cattle-drovers  and  others. 

21949.  How  did  they  come  through  Borrisokane  ? — 


That  is  the  direct  road  between  Galway  and  Tipperary.  , «»  jq0* 

21950.  Do  you  think  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  I 

respectable  class  that  have,  through  no  fault  of  their  Mr.  Hugh 
own,  to  go  to  workhouses,  should  be  compelled  to  mix  I'elany. 
with  the  ordinary,  common  inmates  of  a workhouse  ? — • 

Why  should  they  come  there  at  all? 

21951.  Say,  you  had  an.  aged  couple,  husband  and 
wife,  they  are  separated  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
at  present? — They  are. 

21952.  Do  you  think  that  a proper  thing  to  do? — 

Tliat  is  the  Poor  Law  discipline. 

21953.  I am  asking  you  your  opinion? — I suppose 
for  the  purposes  of  classification. 

21954.  Don’t  you  think  that  really  it  would  be  a 
proper  thing  to  have  an  institution  in  the  county, 
belonging  to  the  county,  where  the  respectable  aged 
could  be  segregated  from  the  lower  class  of  inmates, 
and  pass  their  declining  days  in  peace  and  comfort? — 

We  have  not  many  families  of  that  kind  in  our  work- 
houses. 

21955.  Suppose  you  had  several  workhouses  com- 
bined?— I am  not  going  to  offer  an  opinion  on  that. 

21956.  Would  it  not  be  a proper  thing  to  do  ? — It 
would  entail  considerable  expense. 

21957.  I am  putting  a general  question? — Like  the 
imbeciles,  it  would  depend  on  the  number  you  would 
find. 

21958.  If  it  turned  out  on  investigation  that  there 
were  a sufficient  number  in  the  county  to  be  kept  in 
a special  house  or  home  for  themselves,  would  it  not 
,be  a proper  thing  to  make  a home  for  them? — You 
can  give  them  a ward  to  themselves  in  any  workhouse. 

Would  not  that  do? 

21959.  No,  it  would  not? — You  could  do  it.  They 
would  have  a separate  ward  and  separate  bedroom 
accommodation. 

21060.  You  think,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  amal- 
gamation, each  union  could  provide  for  its  own 
imbeciles  and  aged  and  infirm  separately? — Yes. 

21961.  Chairman. — They  have  so  few  inmates  in 
Borrisokane  that  they  could  do  it  ? — Here  is  a wealthy 
union,  of  grass  land  and  cattle  trade  taking  from  a 
poor  tillage  district  of  small  farmers,  and  increasing 
their  taxes;  tliat  would  be  contrary  to  justice  and 
humanity. 

21962.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  you  did  form, 
portion  of  the  Nenagh  Union  once? — That  was  at  a 
time  when  the  population  was  large. 

21963.  The  reason  you  were  allowed  to  form  a union 
at  all  was  that  in  the  Famine  times  there  was  such  a 
number  of  poor  that  Nenagh  could  not  accommodate 
diem,  and  you  had  to  get  the  auxiliary  workhouse  ?— 

We  got  a divorce,  and  did.  not  get  either  bed  or  board. 

We  had  to  build  a house  ourselves ; and  now,  after 
fifty-three  years,  like  a repenting  husband,  they  say 
you  must  acme  hack,  and  pay  one-third  of  our  ex- 
pense You  won’t  allow  that!  Would  you  allow  me 
to  give  my  experience  of  amalgamation  with  Nenagh 
District  Council.  The  four  districts  agreed  to  take 
up  the  maintenance  of  main  roads  in  the  county,  and 
the  result  is,  Borrisokane  is  paying  £200  a year  more 
than  it  should  pay. 

21964.  I am  afraid  you  are  too  soft  to  have  the 
management  of  your  own  affairs? — I put  the  facts 
before  Mr  Choker,  and  said— “ If  you  cannot  deal 
with  these  questions  will  you  put  a note  before  your 
board  ?"  He  did  not  do  either.  We  are  at  a loss  of 
£1,000  in  five  years.  Why,  with  that  experience, 
should  we  join  with  Nenagh? 


Mr.  P.  O’Donoghtje  examined. 


21965.  Chairman. — I am  sure  you  are  pleased  with 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Delany  put  the  case  for  your 
union  forward  ?— I would  agree,  only  for  certain  things 
he  left  out.  He  spoke  nothing  about  the  hardship 
and_ misfortune  on  the  poor  of  the  district  if  amalga- 
mation was  to  take  place  ; but  from  beginning  to  end 
I was  most  heartily  in  accord  with  him  ; hut  to  remove 
tiie  poor  of  the  district  would  be  a terrible  thing. 

21966.  How  far  are  you  at  Borrisokane  from 
Nenagh— ‘I  live  five  miles  below  Borrisokane,  fifteen 
miles  from  Nenagh. 

21967,  Where  was  your  part ; before  the  Borrisokane 
Union  was  formed,  to  what. union  did  it  belong? 

Mr.  Delany. — It  was  in  Nenagh. 

21968.  Chairman. — Ton  would  have  fifteen  miles  to 
come  1— Ye*. 


21960.  And  now  you  are  only  five  miles  from  Bor- 
risokane?— I am  more  than  five  English  miles. 

21970.  If  a hospital  for  the  acute  sick  were  left  at 
Borrisokane,  do  you  think  then  there  would  be  any 
hardshin  in  closing  the  union,  as  far  as  it  is  a refuge 
for  the  healthy  ? — I would  think  it  is  a hardship  ; 
and  why,  there  axe  so  many  urgent  cases.  Are  the 
Guardians  going  to  attend  here  when  an  urgent  case 
turns  up  in  Nenagh? 

21971.  What  kind  of  an  urgent  case?— I mean,  sup- 
posing where  there  is  a family  with  fever. 

21972.  That  is  met  by  what  I say.  If  you  leave  at 
Borrisokane  sick  wards  for  treating  the  sick,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  closing  the  house  to  all  the  able- 
bodied? — I would  not. 

21973.  Why  would  vou  be  against  that? — Because  of 

5 B 2 
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the  great  economy.  With  regard  to  the  ratepayers,  I 
think  we  are  living  very  safe.  We  represent  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district,  and  treat  the  people  respectably 
and  honestly  ; but  to  come  so  many  miles  into  Nenagh 
Union,  very  few  farmers  would  like  to  undertake  the 
business. 

21974.  Mr.  MkjRNAQHAN. — Would  you  not  get  over 
that  difficulty  if  the  management  continued  the  same, 
and  the  Guardians  still  looked  after  the  finances  of 
their  union,  and  only  paid  to  the  Nenagh  Guardians, 
or  some  other  Guardians,  the  cost  per  head  of  the 
inmates  they  sent  there ; you  would  get  over  that 
difficulty  ; you  would  still  provide  accommodation  for 
the  sick,  and  you  would  considerably  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  ratepayers  by  such  a method? — Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  they  would  reduce  the  rates  down  to  the 
standard  we  have  at  present? 

21975.  And  why  not ; you  would  get  rid  of  the  staff 
you  are  paying  for  there  ; you  would  only  have  to  pa.y 
a share  of  the  staff  of  the  Nenagh  Guardians? — It 
would  be  a large  staff,  and  we  would  have  to  increase 
the  salaries  in  Nenagh. 

21976.  I don’t  think  you  would  have  to  increase  the 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  saving  that  you  would 
make  by  the  amalgamation.  You  say  there  is  a large 
house  at  Nenagh,  it  has  to  be  kept  up  anyway  ; there 
is  a great  deal  of  expense  in  connection  with  the  heat- 
ing and  lighting,  and  there  will  be  no  more  expense 
in  the  future  than  in  the  present ; you  will  get  rid  o' 
the  cost  of  the  firing  of  your  institution,  of  the  stafl 
and  of  the  repairs,  all  those  things,  so  it  is  possible 
really  by  a system  of  amalgamation,  without  interfer- 
ing at  all  with  the  present  management,  to  make 
improvement  and  bring  economy? — I don’t  see  my 
way  in  that  line.  I see  myself  we  ai-e  working  with 
the  greatest  economy  possible.  It  differs  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Nenash  is  not  a tillage 
country,  and  all  my  part  of  the  country  is  all  tillage 
land,  and  there  is  more  poor  there  in  a square  of  five 
or  ten  acres  than  in  2,000  acres  in  Nenagh. 

21977.  You  cannot  have  very  many  poor  when  you 
have  only  seventy  in  the  house? — It  is  the  smallest 
union  in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  country ; but  we 
have  a great  deal  of  poor  people  on  out-door  relief.  It 
would  be  a great  hardship  to  bring  the  poor  people 
to  Nenagli. 


21978.  Still,  if  you  were  satisfied  there  was  * 
increase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  would  h "° 
reduction,  in  the  rates,  would  you  then  still  haveth* 
objection  you  have  now?—l  would  ; in  consequence 
the  poor  of  the  district.  Who  is  going  to  look  aft 01 
their  interests  only  the  Guardians  of  the  dist™.?  r 

21979.  Why  not  look  after  them  in  the  future  a* 
you  do  now ; you  would  Have  the  management  of  your 
own  concerns? — I don’t  understand.  1 r 

21980.  Chairman. — You  think  you  would  not  like 
to  entrust  your  sick  to  the  Nenagli  people?— I would 
not,  honestly;  I think  they  are  better  cared  where 
they  are. 

21981.  Mr;  Gleeson. — How  far  are  you  away  from 
Birr? — I suppose  about  fourteen  miles  English  or 
eleven  Irish. 

21982.  How  far  are  you  from  Borrisokane  ?— Five. 

21983.  If  you  were  amalgamated  with  Birr— your 
division  did  belong  to  Birr  once,  it  did  not  belong  to 
Nenagh  at  all — you  would  not  think  eleven  miles  such 
a distance  to  travel  to  attend  at  Birr  Union  ? — Indeed 
I would  think  it  too  much. 

21984.  You,  a man  who  takes  such  an  interest  in 
the  poor ; an  extra  five  miles  would  not  prevent  you 
going  to  Birr  ? — Indeed,  I do  take  an  interest  in  them. 

21985.  Would  you  object  to  an  extra  five  or  six  miles 
to  go  to  Birr? — I would  object  to  go  regularly,  and 
he  is  no  Guardian  who  does  not  go  regularly.  I am 
not  a very  strong  man  to  go  that  distance. 

21986.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Guardians  have  to  come  sixteen  or  seventeen  Irish 
miles,  some  of  them,  into  Nenagh  to  attend  to  their 
work? — I am  not  a bit  surprised,  because  very  few 
you  have  from  that  part  of  the  country ; it  is  not  a 
tillage  country. 

21987.  Take  all  the  Newport  district  up  to  the 
County  Limerick  bounds,  away  to  Killaloe  and  round 
to  Moneygall,  the  Guardians  don't  object  to  come  to 
Nenagh? — Is  th°t  a tillage  country? 

21988.  You  have  seventy  in  your  workhouse,  thirty- 
two  in  your  infirmary,  and  the  rest  are  poor  in  these 
great  tillage  districts — that  is  all  you  have  got?— How 
many  are  getting  out-door  relief? 

Mr.  Drlany. — That  division,  Terryglass,  belonged 
to  Nenagh. 

Witness. — It  did ; hut  I would  be  very  far  from 
going  to  Nenagh. 


Mr,  Stephen  iLiffky  examined. 


21989.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  to  add  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Delany  and  Mr.  O’Donoghue? — 1 
Very  little,  and  I have  no  documents  prepared. 

21990.  We  have  had  the  view  of  Borrisokane  very 
fully  from  both  those  gentlemen,  but  I thought  you 
might  wish  to  add  something  to  what  they  said.  What 
part  of  the  union  do  you  live  in? — Ballygarry. 

2199L  How  far  is  that  from  Borrisokane? — Four 
miles. 

21992.  And  from  Nenagh? — Eleven  or  twelve  miles. 

21993.  And  from  Birr? — About  eight. 

21994.  Would  you  object  to  go  to  Birr  and  the  people 
in  your  district? — Certainly;  I would  prefer  to  remain 

22995.  For  what  reason? — Financially,  we  can  do 
better  where  we  are ; that  is  the  most  important ; ancl 
then  going  long  distances.  As  a rule,  I find  the 
Guardians  won’t  go  long  distances  to  look  after  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  out-door  relief  would  not 
he  properly  administered  under  the  present  system. 

21996.  Do  you  think  there  are  too  many  meetings 
of  the  Guardians  held  ? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

21997.  How  often  do  you  meet  in  Borrisokane? — 
Once  a week. 

21998.  If  Borrisokane  was  broken  up  you  would  go 
to  Birr? — Probably;  but  as  Mr.  Deiany  and  Mr. 
O’Dcnoghue  said,  I would  prefer  to  remain  as  I am 
for  many  reasons.  The  Guardians  won’t  go  long  dis- 
tances to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and, 
consequently,  the  management  is  likely  to  develop 


into  a ring  around  the  vicinity.  Certainly,  if  it  was 
divisional  rating,  I would  not  object  to  it  so  much, 
bub  the  present  system  of  union  rating  I would  object 
to. 

21999.  Does  any  other  point  of  view  occur  to  you?— 
No.  But  so  far  as  auxiliary  workhouses  axe  concerned, 
I would  prefer  to  have  a whole  general  asylum  in 
Clonmel  and  send  them  all  there ; not  to  establish  an 
auxiliary  asylum  at  all,  because,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
I believe  it  would  be  expensive,  and  not  equipped  in 
as  good  a manner  as  one  for  the  whole  county. 

22000.  Did  you  calculate  how  much  it  would  cost, 
for  instance,  to  enlarge  the  asylum  at  Clonmel  ?— Yes ; 
there  is  a question  of  enlargement  at  present. 

22001.  That  is  only  to  meet  the  overcrowding 
within  the  asylum  ? — It  would  meet  the  congestion,  I 
think,  from  the  different  workhouses;  it  would  have 
ample  accommodation  for  the  few  extra  that  might  go 
from  the  several  workhouses.  So  far  as  the  idiots  and 
insane  that  are  quiet,  they  do  very  well  in  the  work- 
houses  ; those  quiet  people,  that  don’t  get  wholly 
demented  and  inclined  to  do  harm  to  themselves  or 
anybody  else,  I think  they  would  do  very  well  m the 
workhouses,  a small  proportion ; but  any  dangerous 
cases,  that  would  develop  dangerous  symptoms,  the 
proper  place  is  where  there  would  be  a proper  asylum. 

(Mr.  Arnold  Power  produces  return  of  rates.) 

■Chairman. — Roscrea  is  really  lower. 

Mr.  Power. — Last  year  Nenagh  came  to  nearly  the 
same  rate  as  Borrisokane. 


Mr.  Michael  M'Kenna  examined. 


22002.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  add  to  the  evidence  of  your  colleagues?— I have 
not  much  to  say,  hut  I would  just  like  to  explain  a 
few  reasons  why  the  amalgamation  should  not  take 
place.  First,  I think  there  is  ample  accommodation 


for  all  classes  requiring  in-door  relief,  viz— the 
bodied,  the  infirm,  and  the  sick ; second,  the  sick  m 
the  hospital  at  present  express  their  desire  mo 
strongly  to  be  left  as  they  are  in  their  own  umoi 
where  their  friends  outside  can  conveniently  visit  the 
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when  in  town.  14  .is  a §reat  ,for  the  P°°r 

creatures  to  receive  visits  from  tlieir  friends. 

22003.  I think  we  would  agree  with  you  there? — All 
the  inmates  express  themselves  fully  satisfied  with  the 
diet  they  get  in  there,  and  their  treatment  also,  con- 
sequently all  have  a strong  hatred  to  the  removal  to 
any  other  union.  Fifth,  I think  the  drainage  system 
is  good,  having  a sufficient  fall  from  the  house  to  keep 
the  place  free  from  any  foul  air,  so  frequently  found 
in  other  workhouses.  We  had  no  disease  there  for  a 
treat  many  years,  and  by  very  little  improvement  it 
can  be  made  very  suitable.  A very  small  outlay  would 
make  the  Borrisokane  Workhouse  second  to  none  in 
Ireland. 

22004-  That  is  a very  big  statement,  and  I would 
be  more  inclined  to  differ  with  you  on  that  than  on 
anything  else  you  have  stated? — I say  if  there  is  a 
sufficient,  outlay,  which  we  intend  to  lay  out,  and 
would  have  laid  out  before  this  only  for  some  delays. 
With  regal'd  to  the  fever  hospital,  it  would  be  better 
to  convert  the  present  infirmary  into  a fever  hospital ; 
you  would  thus  save  £8  a year,  and  transfer  patients 
from  the  present  infirmary  to  the  front  block  of  the 
buildings.  We  intend  doing  away  with  that  fever 
hospital. 


22005.  Mr.  Mcrnaghan. — Do  you  want  to  sell  the  june  53  1904. 
fever  hospital? — Yes;  we  tliink  the  other  would  be  — 1 

more  suitable.  As  far  as  the  tramps,  we  don’t  suffer  Mr.  Michael 
any  loss  by  them.  M'Kenna. 

22006.  You  have  a good  many  of  them  there? — We 
have,  most  unfortunately. 

22007.  Chairman. — It  comes  to  £4  or  £5  a year  on 
you? — No,  I think  not.  They  are  nearly  able  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance.  We  liad  327,  and  they  broke 
seventy-one  tons  of  stones  from  July  to  May. 

22008.  Mr.  Muenagkan — The  women  broke  no 
stones? — No. 

22009.  You  have  a good  many  women? — We  have. 

22010.  And  make  nothing  by  them  ?— No.  We  had 
fourteen  deaths  ; three  of  them  were  over  ninety  years, 
two  over  eighty,  and  six  over  seventy,  and  two  over 
sixty,  and  one  child.  In  the  house  altogether,  at 
present  we  have  six  o-ver  eighty,  twenty-three  over 
seventy,  thirteen  over  sixty,  eight  over  fifty,  four  over 
forty,  and  we  have  only  five  children  ; so  I think  it 
would  he  a great  hardship  on  the  ratepayers  and  upon 
the  poor  inmates  to  be  amalgamated  with  any  other 
union. 


Mr.  George  Hackett,  Birr,  examined. 


22011.  Chairman. — Po  you  wish  to  add  anything  to 
the  Tullamore  expression  of  opinion  which  you  have 
already  given? — Just  a few  observations.  I heard 
Mr.  Delany’s  evidence,  in  which  he  said  that  Birr 
No.  2 would  be  in  favour  of  amalgamation  with  Bor- 
risokane, and  the  people  also ; I deny  that.  I am 
Chairman  of  No.  2,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Birr 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  I deny  Mr.  Delany’s  state- 
ment; and  I say,  from  the  size  of  the  Borrisokane 
Workhouse — I believe  it  is  in  a very  dilapidated  state, 
and  only  contains  about  seventy  inmates,  and  they 
have  to  keep  up  a large  staff — I think  it  would  he  for 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  that  it  would  be  amal- 
gamated with  Nenagh  and  Birr.  Yon  are  aware  that 
several  electoral  divisions  of  Borrisokane  originally 
belonged  to  Birr,  and  if  we  had  those  back  it  would 
satisfy  us. 

22012.  And  if  Nenagb  had  theirs  back  it  would 
satisfy  them  ? — Yes  ; and  I don’t  see  what  earthly 
good  Borrisokane  is  there.  "We  have  ample  accom- 
modation, and  could  take  in  the  seventy.  We  laid 
out  about  £1,000  in  the  last  two  years  in  enlarging  and 
improving  the  hospital,  and  I think  it  will  bear  favour- 
able comparison  with  any  workhouse  hospital  in 
Ireland. 

22013.  It  is  a very  good  one? — We  would  he  quite 
satisfied  if  we  got  back  the  divisions  originally  belong- 
ing to  us  and  now  attached  to  Borrisokane.  A large 
portion  of  Borrisokane  lies  near  Birr;  one  point  is 
not  more  than  four  Irish  miles ; about  Gurteen  and 
Shaloo  is  about  five  Irish  miles  from  Birr.  Our  union 
at  present  stretches  down  very  close  to  Athlon©,  Bal- 
linahown.  and  we  never  want  a fair  attendance  of 
Guardians.  Some  of  the  Guardians  seem  to  think  it 
a great  hardship  to  have  to  attend  Birr,  ten  or  eleven 
miles  away  from  them. 

22014.  They  don’t  think  anything  of  that  from  Birr  ? 
No,  we  have  a fair  attendance  always.  I don’t  think 
there  is  anything  more  I have  to  add  to  my  evidence 
at  Tullamore. 

A Guardian. — You  have  no  right  to  say  Borrisokane 
Union  is  in  a dilapidated  state.  Have  you  ever  been 
in  it? 

Chairman. — I am  afraid  he  was  quoting  me. 

Witness. — I think  I have  very  good  authority  for  it 

22015.  Mr.  Corbett. — I represent  the  Borrisokane 


Guardians.  You  say  it  would  he  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  George.' 
the  ratepayers  to  have  this  amalgamation? — I say  so.  Hackett. 

220-16.  I assume  you  mean  the  Birr  ratepayers? — 

Yes ; and  I think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ratepayers  of  Borrisokane.  They  have  a large  amount 
of  salaries  to  pay  at  present ; a small  increase  to  the 
officials  at  Birr  would  meet  the  thing. 

22017.  Assuming  this  amalgamation  was  carried 
through,  almost  all  the  officials  in  Borrisokane  are 
young  men  but  Mr.  Ralph  ? — Yes. 

22018.  All  these  would  have  to  be  superannuated  ?— 

Being  young  men,  the  scale  would  be  small,  except  in 
Mr.  Ralph’s  case. 

22019.  You  have  made  absolutely  no  calculation  as 
regards  the  saving  to  the  ratepayers? — I did,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

22020.  Did  you  make  a calculation  as  to  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  be  a saving  to  the  ratepayers? 

Chairman. — It  would  he  very  difficult  for  him  to 
make  calculations  that  way  when  he  did  not  know 
what  scheme  would  be  adopted. 

Witness. — I just  took  a simple  view  of  the  matter — 
the  doing  away  with  the  big  staff. 

22021.  Mr.  Corbett. — You  were  not  here  when  Mr. 

Corcoran  was  giving  his  evidence.  Would  you  agree 
with  him,  that  only  the  poor  come  to  the  unions  from 
the  towns  and  very  few  from  the  country? 

Mr.  Corcoran. — I said  no  such  thing. 

22022.  Mr.  Corbett. — Would  you  say  that  most  of 
them  come  from  the  towns  to  the  unions? — Of  course- 
a good  deal  will  depend  on  the  town. 

22023.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  seventy  inmates  in  Borrisokane  come  from  the 
town  of  Borrisokane? — -From  my  personal  knowledge 
I cannot  say. 

22024  Would  there  not  be  a hardship  on  the  poor 
people  of  the  town  to  have  to  go  to  Birr? — It  is  only 
ten  miles.  They  have  to  go  long  distances  to  Birr. 

22025.  What  is  the  furthest  distances  from  Birr  if 
you  get  this  amalgamation ; would  not  Portumna  be 
ibe  extreme  point?— The  town  of  Portumna  is  in 
Galway,  and  the  ferry  is  a mile  and  a half  on  the  Birr 
side  of  Portumna  It  is  counted  ten  miles  to  the 
town : it  would  be  about  nine  miles  to  the  Tipperary 
side  of  the  Shannon. 


22026.  Chairman. — Did  you  wish  to  hand  in  some 
figures? — Nothing,  sir;  but  I was  just  asked  by  the 
Guardians  to  attend  in  case  Mr.  Hackett  should  want 
some  figures. 

Chairman. — We  will  be  asking  Mr.  Lowry  to  fur- 
nish us  with  statistics  later  on. 


Mr.  Henry  Dooley,  Birr,  examined. 

Mr.  Hackett. — I just  wish  to  mention  that  No.  2 Dooley. 
District,  the  Tipperary  portion  of  the  Birr  lJnion, 
adjoins  the  town  of  Borrisokane,  and  the  Drbau  Dis- 
trict of  Birr  comes  to  the  bridge  of  Rivers  town. 
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June  23, 1904. 
Mr.  James 


Mr.  James  Maher,  Chairman,  Nenagh  Union,  examined. 


22027.  Chairman. — Are  you  Chairman  of  the 
Nenagh  Board? — Yes.  We  had  a copy  of  your  queries, 
and  considered  and  discussed  them,  and  sent  in  a 
reply. 

22028.  You  could  afford  accommodation  for  300 
additional  inmates? — Yes. 

22029.  And  your  Board  of  Guardians  think  that  it 
•'■'Cu'O  he  for  the  general  advantage  if  the  Borrisokane 
Uruon  ..~s  broken  up,  and  divided  among  Nenagh  and 
Birr? — "We  would  just  go  in  for  the  broad  question  of 
reform,  in  carrying  out  a great  scheme  of  reform,  if 
it  was  considered  expedient  that  there  should  be  amal- 
gamation with  other  unions,  I don’t  say  whether 
Borrisokane  should  be  amalgamated  with  Nenagh  or 
Nenagh  should  be  amalgamated,  whichever  it  w.as  con- 
siderd  expedient. 

22030.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  breaking  up  the 
Borrisokane  Union? — It  is  a very  small  union.  It 
was  formed  after  the  Famine  years,  in  the  year  1850, 
and  the  reason  for  which  it  was  formed  has  dis- 
appeared long  since.. 

22031.  There  is  not  the  population  in  the  country 
now,  and  there  was  not  room  then  in  Nenagh  and 
Birr? — Yes,  sir. 

22032.  You  say  you  think  the  poor  of  that  district 
could  be.  more  liberally  and  generously  treated  than 
the  Borrisokane  Board  conld  afford  ?— Yes,  sir. 

22033.  To  meet  the  argument  against  the  removal 
of  people  from  a distance,  you  refer  to  the  town  of 
Newport,  how  far  is  it? — Fourteen  miles  from  Nenagh. 
It  is  a district  of  country  far  more  difficult  of  access 
than  Borrisokane. 

22034.  They  have  to  come  over  the  Silvermines  Hiil 
from  the  valley? — Yes,  it  is  very  mountainous;  and 
the  seven  divisions  proposed  to  be  annexed  to  Nenagh 
from  Borrisokane  are  a level  country. 

22035.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  at  your  Board 
of  Guardians  as  to  what  might  be  done  with  Borriso- 
kane Workhouse  if  it  were  closed? — That  it  should  be 
converted  into  an  institution  for  harmless  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  epileptics,  or  into  an  industrial  school  for 
children. 

22036.  Aye  you  in  favour  of  keeping  children  in 
institutions  or  boarding  them  out? — I think  the  insti- 
tution would  be  preferahle- 

22037.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  success 
of  children  in  after  life  who  were  boarded  out? — Well, 
no,  sir. 

22038.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  any  cases  in 
which  hoarding  out  was  tried? — No,  sir. 

22039.  You  are  only  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
rearing  children  in  the  workhouse? — Yes,  sir.  I 
think  they  should  be  taught  some  habits  of  industry 
when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  between  that  anil 
fourteen;  they  should  be  taught  habits  of  industry 
and  self-reliance  as  well  as  to  read  and  write. 

22040.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  way  to  have 


children  taught  industry  by  having  them  boarded  out 
with  people  in  houses  where  they  would  be  doing  what- 
ever came  to  hand,  for  little  children,  according  to 
their  strength  ? — I would  ; but  there  would  be  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  that.  The  only  children  we  had  boarded 
out  were  orphans. 

22041.  You  think  it  would  be  an  obstacle  if  the 
parent  objected? — Yes. 

22042.  Most  of  these  children  would  be  illegitimate 
children? — Yes. 

22043.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  much  hardship  if 
the  parent  conld  not  support  the  child,  and  the  child 
had  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rates,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  much  of  a hardship  to  board  out  the  child 
instead  of  keeping  it  in  the  workhouse? — I would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  child  boarded  out. 

22044.  What  is  your  view  about  rating? — The  ex- 
penditure under  the  head  of  out-door  relief  has  gone 
up. 

22045.  Your  board  says  : “ The  hoard  think  it  would 
tend  to  both  advantage  and  economy  if  the  system  of 
divisional  rating,  if  not  for  both  in-door  and  out-door 
relief  expenditure,  certainly  for  out-door  relief  ex- 
penses alone,  were  restored,  as  more  care  and  super- 
vision would  be  exercised  in  those  districts  where  the 
expenditure  is  rather  high.”  Do  you  agree  with  that? 
— I do ; because  it  was  increased  since  the  Local 
Government  Act  came  into  operation. 

22046.  And  you  think  the  county  infirmary  at 
Cashel  should  be  maintained  without  calling  on  your 
board  for  a subscription? — I do;  because  we  get  no 
value ; it  is  only  m the  immediate  neighbourhood 
round. 

22047.  I see  your  hoard  is  in  favour  of  having  only 
those  who  are  really  sick  and  in  need  of  medical 
attendance  and  skilled  nursing  kept  in  hospitals  ?— 
Yes. 

22048.  You  can  go  on  to  say  that  a large  percentage  of 
the  paupers  consist  of  feeble,  aged,  and  infirm,  who 
merely  require  attendance,  and  are  not  subjects  for 
medical  attendance? — Yes ; we  are  in  favour  of  having 
the  able-bodied  hoarded  out. 

22049.  Your  board  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  insane 
should  not  he  kept  in  workhouses  ; where  would  you 
put  them  ? — Harmless  lunatics  might  be  kept  in  a dis- 
used workhouse. 

22050.  As  regards  tramps  ? — If  you  had  fewer  work- 
houses  you  would  have  fewer  tramps,  in  my  opinion 

22051.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  manage  to  put 
up  at  night  at  some  place  between  the  workhouses; 
supposing  Borrisokane  was  closed  and  they  wanted  to 
go  to  Birr,  do  yon  think  they  would  not  get  put  up 
somewhere  at  Borrisokane  ? — The  inducement  to  travel 
through  the  country  would  not  be  so  great  if  the  work- 
houses were  fewer. 

22052.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  distance 
would  help  to  do  away  with  some  of  them? — Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Burke. 


Mr.  Thomas  Burke  examined. 


22053.  Chairman.— You  are  a member  of  the 
Nenagh  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  for  twenty-three 
years. 

22054.  Are  you  a country  member? — A country 
member. 

22055.  What  ai-e  your  views  about  the  area  of  charge 
uestion  ? — Mv  view  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  electoral 
ivision  charges,  and  for  various  reasons.  I think  the 
system  has  been  very  much  abused  since  we  got  nnion 
rating,  because  I know  from  experience  that  Guar- 
dians come  in  from  a distance,  Newport,  and  so  on, 
and  tell  us  that  certain  parties  want  out-door  relief, 
and  they  increase  the  amount.  We  have  not  an  in- 
crease in  numbers,  but  the  amount  has  increased  since 
we  got  union  rating. 

22056.  You  think  the  amounts  are  unnecessarily 
increased  1 — I think  they  are  ; and  we,  the  local  Guar- 
dians, are  not  able  to  check  the  statements  made  to 
us  from  outside  Guardians. 

22057.  Is  most  of  the  relief  given  in  the  town  of 
Nenagh? — Not  at  all.  There  is  a good  deal  given  in 
Newport.  A good  deal  is  given  in  Nenagh,  but  that 
was  not  the  case  when  Nenagh  had  to  pay  for  its  own 
relief1,  but  since  it  was  made  a nnion -at-large  charge 
Nenaeh  became  more  generons  and  so  did  Newport. 

22058..  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  Guardians 
who.  decide  the  ciuestion  don’t  have  a knowledge  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  because  they  hare  only  to  listen 


to  the  relieving  officer’s  report  and  the  statements  of 
the  Guardians  who  advocate  the  relief? — That  is  so. 

22059.  Chairman. — Do  the  relieving  officers  tell  you 
fairly  what  they  consider? — As  a rule  they  do;  but 
the  relieving  officer  has  to  be  guided  in  a measure  by 
the  opinion  of  local  Guardians.  Take  my  own  division. 
When  it  was  an  electoral  charge  I was  accountable  to 
the  ratepayers  of  the  district,  and  I looked  closely  into 
what  I was  doing ; and  now,  if  I increase  relief  to  any 
individual,  and  when  I go  back  a respectable  farmer 
asks  me  why  I increased  the  relief,  I say,  “ Don  t you 
know  it  is  on  the  union-at-large.”  “ Oh,  that  is  all 
right.” 

22060.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a proper  course 
to  limit  any  excess  of  grant.  You  would  be  in  favour 
of  giving  out-door  relief,  and  not  subject  poor  people 
to  come  Into  the  house,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
abuse  ? — It  is  about  the  best  thing  connected  with 
Poor  Law  relief  if  it  was  kept  within  proper  bounds 

22061.  How  would  you  keep  it  within  bounds  ? to 
make  it  a public  charge.  I heard  Mr.  Corcorans 
evidence,  but  I don’t  think  you  understood  him. 
What  I would  suggest  would  be,  that  a certain  moans 
of  money,  or  at  least  a certain  rate,  tyd.  or  Of d.  m 
the  £,  would  be  levied  on  the  union-at-large  for  ou> 
door  relief,  and  if  it  exceeded  that  amount  I would 
make  each  division  pay  the  extra.  ; 

22062.  You  would  have  a union  contribution  to 
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start  with,  and  then,  if  there  was  anything  extra  over 
that  to  pay  it  ? — Exactly. 

22065  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  that  lead  the  Guardians 
in  each  of  the  districts  to  find  out  how  many  persons 
Jjiey  could  relieve  out  of  the  general  rate?— It  would 

^22064.  If  you  limited  it  to  0|c?.  or  O^d.  in  the  £ for 
the  whole  union,  that  would  bring  in  so  much  for  out- 
door relief ; would  not  each  of  the  Guardians  be  still 
as  anxious  to  get  as  many  as  they  could  on  the  general 
relief?— They  would,  as  far  as  that  amount  went;  but 
when  that  was  exceeded  the  Guardians  would  be  very- 
careful  in  giving  anymore  relief. 

22065.  Mr.  Mcrnaghan. — You  want  to  relieve  the 
grievances  of  the  towns,  and  having  got  rid  of  that 
grievance,  you  want  to  begin  on  the  square,  and  let 
every  electoral  division  look  after  its  own  particular 
noor  ?—  Quite  so ; because  at  present,  if  you  strike  a 
general  rate  for  out-door  relief  in  the  union,  there  are 
some  divisions  that  their  out-door  relief  would  not 
reach  that  amount  at  all,  consequently  that  amount 
would  go  to  the  relief  of  other  districts. 

22066.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  not  every  Guardian 
from  a division  see  that  he  would  get  his  fair  share  of 
jt?_ Some  Guardians  would  not  require  it  at  all,  be- 
cause the  number  on  the  relief  list  would  not  come  up 
to  the  0 ±d.  in  the  £.  , . 

22067.  The  same  argument  you  are  applying  against 
the  union  rating  would  apply  to  that  Ofd.  ? — The  very 
same,  to  a limited  extent. 

22063.  The  town  Guardians  might,  in  a body,  try 
to  get  a whole  number  on  out  of  the  0 %d.  first. 

22068a.  Chairman.— Am  I right  in  thinking  that 
this  is  a fund  that  each  division  would  have  its  pull 
out  of  its  own.  penny  in  the  £ at  first? — Yes. 

Dr.  Biggeb.— Then  you  might  as  well  start  on 
divisional  rating.  , , , . 

22069.  Mr.  Mtjbnaghan. — How  would  this  appear  to 
you : Suppose  the  rate  was  taken  as  it  exists  at  pre- 
sent, and  in  future  anything  in  excess  of  what  it  is 
should  be  an  electoral  division  charge?— It  is  better 
than  the  present  system.  ...... 

22070.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  even  better  than 
you  suggest? — I don’t  know  ; it  may  be. 

22071.  It  might  be  possible  the  town  would  get  no 
benefit  at  all,  because  every  electoral  division  would, 
naturally,  want  to  get  up  to  the  amount  it  was  paying, 
a penny  in  the  £,  and  no  relief  at  al  would  be  given 
to  the  towns,  whereas,  under  the  other  system,  the 
towns  would  start  on  an  equality? — I understand  : 
but  at  the  same  time  you  cannot  look  out  for  clients 
for  out-door  relief  in  any  one  division. 

22072.  But  you  will  admit  that  in  the  past  a great 
many  people  came  from  the  country  into  the  towns 
and  lived  there? — 'Yes. 

22073.  And  it  would  he  unfair  for  the  towns  to  have 
to  support  these  people  then? — Yes.  . , , 

22074.  Now,  having  reached  a fair  adjustment  ot  tne 
matters,  do  you  not  think  in  the  future  the  proper 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  start  from  this,  and  after  this 
make  all  the  money  for  out-door  relief  a divisional 
charge?— I think  it  would  he  an  improvement  on  the 
present  system.  ,, . . , , 

22076.  Chairman.— What  do  you  thmk  about 
tramps?— Of  course.  I endorse  all  the  statements 


there.  With  regard  to  women  and  illegitimates,  I june2Z,  1904 
think  any  woman  that  goes  in  more  than  once  should  _ — 
he  sent  to  some  asylum  and  separated.  Mr.  Thomas 

22076.  Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  better  to  send  Burke, 
her  to  a reformatory  or  refuge  before  she  had  the 
second ; send  her  there  after  the  first,  to  give  her  a 
good  start  under  religious  influences  ? — I know  from 
experience  that  a good  many  girls  that  fall  once,  and 
only  once,  very  often  become  useful  members  of 
society ; but  when  they  fall  a second  time  they  are 
gone,  and  do  a lot  of  harm  in  the  workhouse,  and  I 
would  send  those  to  a central  institution. 

22077.  That  is  as  regards  the  present  people,  but 
for  the  future  people,  the  girls  who  fall  for  the  first 
time,  would  you  send  them  to  a penitentiary  ? — I think 
I would  give  them  a chance ; I often  see  them  to  get 
on  fairly  well.  The  girls  who  come  in  a second  time 
have  a corrupting  influence,  and  they  often  take  out 
young  girls  for  bad  purposes;  coax  them  into  the 
towns. 

22078.  What  do  you  think  about  the  tramp  ques- 
tion?— I would  not  prescribe  a cure  for  the  tramp 
nuisance.  I think  amalgamation,  of  unions  would 
have  a very  good  effect  on  the  tramp  system ; _ the 
number  of  workhouses  in  the  country  making  it  a 
convenient  refuge  for  these  tramps  has  encouraged 
the  tramp  system  ; and  I think  it  would  be  a very 
good  thing  to  take  away  the  children  from  the  tramps, 
because  these  children  will  become  tramps  later  on. 

22079.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  it  would  he 
enough  to  compel  these  tramps  to  go  to  the  police 
offices  to  look  for  relief  ? — I don't  know.  It  is  very 
hard  for  a policeman  to  define  who  should  get  relief 
and  who  should  not. 

22080.  Would  he  not  have  as  good  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  as  the  relieving  officer? — I would  say  the 
relieving  officer  would  have  just  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

22081.  Would  it  not  have  a deterrent  effect?— On 
criminal  tramps  it  would.  I would  expect  to  find  the 
police  just  as  generous  as  the  relieving  officer. 

22082.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  to 
ask  a man  looking  for  shelter  at  the  public  expense 
to  go  to  a magistrate  and  ask  for  some  certificate  of 
character  in  h.is  own  district  that  would  entitle  him  to 
support?— That  might  be  a very  good  thing,  but  I am 
sure  the  magistrate  would  not  like  to  undertake  that 
duty.  . , ...» 

22083.  Chairman. — Or  a stipendary  magistrate? — 

I don’t  think  any  magistrate  would  care  to  discharge 
that  duly.  . . 

22084.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— Still , we  are  trying  to- 
cure  an  evil? — Yes. 

22085.  Chairman.— Or  the  police  officer  could,  on 
the  statement  of  people  of  position— clergy  or  Guar- 
dians?—! don’t  know;  I could  not  recommend  any 
such  thing ; in  fact,  I have  not  studied  the  question. 

22086.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  think  the  power 
of  detention  for  a continued  period  would  he  any 
check  ?— I think  if  they  were  liable  to  prosecution  m 
some  shape  or  form  it  would  have  a very  good  effect 
on  them. 

22087.  In  England  they  can  keep  them  up  to  a week  ? 

—That  might  be  a very  good  thing  to  try  here. 


Mr.  Laurence  Butler  examined. 


of 


. You  agree  with  them  generally  ? — Yes. 


22088.  Chairman.— You  are  a member 

I£ard  ,of  Guardians?— Yes.  . h The  statement  j have  been  quoting  f«mi  has 

22089.  You  have  heard been  submitted  to  you  all,  and  you  approved  of  -it 

B'S.“  r«.d  SrSMd  to  you 

what  they  have  said  ? — No,  nothing. 


Mr.  Laurence 
Butler. 


Mr.  Thomas  Corcoran,  j.e.,  further  examined. 


I am  appearing  now  for  the  Union  of  Roscrea. 

22093.  Chairman.— Now,  you  have  had.  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  a good  deal  of  the  evidence  fro 
Guardians  of  the  different  unions ; is  there  anything 
now  you  would  wish  to  add  to  it  with  reference  to  tn 
Roscrea  Union?— I only  want  to  voice  the  opinion  ot 
the  Roscrea  Guardians. 

22094.  They  don’t  consider  it  expedient  to  dissolve 
the  Roscrea  Union?— Yes,  that  is  their  opinion- 

22095.  And  you  don’t  like  to  offer  a definite  opinion 
regarding  any  other  union?  No. 


22096.  You  are  opposed  to  any  arrangement,  you  Mr.  Thomas 
say,  whereby  the  poor  of  this  union  would  be  sent  Corcoran, 
away  to  be  maintained  at  your  expense  to  some  other 
workhouse  in  another  town;  this,  in  your  opinion, 
tends  towards  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  the  poor ; an  arrangement  of  this  kind 
should  only  he  made  for  persons  of  unsound  mind  and 
criminals ; the  former  have  no  feelings  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  the  latter,  of  course,  are  compulsorily 
detained  in  i ail ; compulsion  should  not  be  made  on 
the  poor— are’  those  vour  views?— They  are  not  exactly 
my  own  views.  I gave  my  views  before. 
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22097.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
poor  to  a distance? — There  is  a feeling — and  a natural 
feeling — against  being  taken  away  from  their  own 
place ; and  if  I saw  a good  saving  that  would  be  a 
recompense  for  that,  I would  be  in  favour  of  it;  but 
that  is  only  my  own  personal  opinion. 

22093.  The  Board  of  Guardians  are  disposed  to 
think  that  a boarding  out  system  would  not  work 
satisfactorily ; is  that  for  grown-up  people  or  children  ? 
— It  is  for  the  elderly  people,  I think. 

22099.  Mr.  Mcrnaghan. — Do  you  give  much  out- 
door relief  in  Roscrea? — It  is  in  or  about  the  same 
that  we  began  with  at  the  Local  Government  Act,  but 
the  saving  effected  in  the  country  parts  is  run  away 
with  in  the  towns. 

22100.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  extended? — On 
the  lines  I spoke  of  to-day.  What  I meant  to  say  was 
that  there  should  be  a levelling  of  the  out-door  relief 
at  the  time  of  the  Local  Government  Act;  anything 
that  would  go  over  that  each  division  should  bear  it, 
and  the  towns  would  have  the  benefit  up  to  the 
•evelling  point. 

22101.  But  they  had  no  benefit  at  all.  You  admitted 
there  was  a grievance  up  to  1898  ? — I would  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  levelling  amount.  There  are  a good 
many  divisions  had  no  rate  at  all.  I would  give  them 
the.  credit  of  the  whole  tiling ; that  much  money  should 
go  into  the  out-door  relief  fund. 

22102.  Would  you  not  give  them  the  benefit  up  to 
now,  and  start  fresh? — They  have  gone  ahead  a great 
deal  since  30s.  a week  in.  Roscrea,  and  we  have  about 
that  saving  in  the  country  districts. 

22103.  Do  you  think  the  quarter-acre  clause  might 
be  done  away  with? — I think  so.  I think  at  present 
the  thing  is  too  small  with  the  quarter  acre.  There 
are  people  over  that  amount  of  land  as  poor  as  can  be. 
and  I believe  in  out-door  relief  as  the  most  beneficial 
way  of  relieving  the  poor. 

22104.  The  only  thing  you  are  afraid  of  is  that  It 
would  spread  too  much,  and  a division  would  get  an 
undue  share? — When  the  Guardians  meet  there  is  a 
natural  disinclination  to  refuse  out-door  relief,  whether 
the  case  is  deserving  or  not.  The  case  is  brought 
forward  by  the  relieving  officer  belonging  to  the  town, 
and  the  country  Guardians  won’t  refuse. 

22105.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  doing  their 
duty? — I think,  by  having  it  a divisional  charge,  they 
will  have  to  mind  their  own  business. 

22106.  And  if  they  let  the  rates  get  too  high  on  the 
.division  the  people  will  put  them  out? — They  are  in 
the  hands  of  their  own  people  there. 

22107.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  do  you  mean  by  levelling 
up? — Whatever  the  out-door  relief  cost  in  Roscrea  it 
came  to  so  much  in  the  £. 

Mr.  Dooley. — Say,  £650  a year,  roughly. 

22108.  Chairman. — We  want  to  find  out  what  Mr. 
■Corcoran  means  by  levelling  up? — I would  say, 
.dividing  that  money  all  over. 

Mr.  Dooley. — £685  was  your  last  year’s  out-door  relief. 
£392  is  Id.  in  the  £ ; lfd.  would  meet  the  out-door 
relief  expenditure  at  the  present  day. 

22109.  Mr.  MIuhnaohan. — Would  you  he  willing  to 
■start  there  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  very 'thing  I am  putting ; 
then  each  division  if  it  goes  over  that,  let  it  bear  its 
own  cost. 

J&5110.  Dr.  Bigger. — Won’t  there  be  a number  of 
persons  at  present  on  off  inside  six  months,  and  won’t 
other  people  go  on ; do  you  want  to  get  each  division 
strike  as  much  as  they  are  getting  at  present  out  of 
the  £600? — I would  leave  that  £600  to  equalise  every- 
thing. 

22111.  Do  you  want  the  Iff.  to  be  put  into  a 
common  fund? — Yes. 


22113.  Ami  a a*  addition  to  the  £600I-Sho«]d  v. 
charged  to  the  place  it  is  coming  off.  0Uitl  1)9 

22113.  Don’t  you  see  these  people  ate  C0Iuu„,, 
varying  one  tame  there  might  be  ten,  and  3 
twelve;  would  you  start  with  ten  as  abasis?— Th 
relief  l0t  °f  dlvisi°nS  With  no  one  at  on  out-door 

22114.  Do  you  mean  ii  they  put  another  on  ih.» 
have  to  pay  the  total  coet  of  the  one  theypS 

Mr.  MuBHiOHiir.— Hia  point  ie_he  .odd  ,lw 
each  electoral  division  1 fd.  in  the  £,  and  after  that 
he  would  make  them  responsible  for  anything  ^ 

Mr.  Dooley.  He  would  propose  to  apply  to  the  out. 
door  relief  the  same  provision  as  was  applied  to  in 
door  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  Rating  Act  of  1876 
He  wants  a standard  out-door  relief  at  a stated  time 
and  anything  over  and  above  that  standard  should  b« 
assessed  on  the  division  itself. 

Witness.— Yes,  whatever  would  he  the  difference 
between  Iff.  and  what  Roscrea  costs. 

22115.  Dr.  Bigger.— This  year  there  might  be  no 
person  in  a certain  district  and  next  year  there  might 
be  three  or  four ; would  they  have  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  these  three  or  four  ? — Yes  ; give  the  heavily, 
laden  places  the  difference  between  the  position  thev 
stood  in  and  the  levelling  rate.  1 

Mr.  Burke. — I think  Mr.  Corcoran  means  the  same 
thing  as  myself. 

Mr.  Liffey. — If  there  was  an  accumulated  fund 
everyone  would  be  rushing  to  do  away  with  the 
accumulated  fund. 

22116.  Chairman.— It  would  not  be  an  accumulated 
fund  ; you  would  not-  strike  a rate  until  you  wanted 
it.  I understand  up  to  1 %d.  for  divisional  out-door 
relief  would  come  out  of  the  union-at-large  rate,  and 
anything  over  that  would  be  divisional  rating.  What 
else  have  you  to  say? — There  was  a feeling  of  doubt 
over  the  whole  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  the  expense 
that  would  be  incurred  for  amalgamation  in  a general 
way,  without  going  into  figures,  myself  among  the 
number.  What  I spoke  about  the  teachers  is  one 
tiling ; another  item,  and  a very  serious  item,  is  the 
medicines  and  medical  appliances.  Up  to  the  time 
the  Local  Government  Act  began  we  had  no  costs,  only 
the  costs  of  the  medicine,  and  we  had  to  take  them 
on  the  standard  prices,  but  since  that,  I find  that, 
allowing  for  the  dispensary  districts  in  Ireland  and 
the  unions  in  Ireland,  that  the  amount  of  cost  that  is 
entailed  comes  to  nearly  £2,900,  and  all  the  benefit 
that  we  reap  is  about  £412,  and  the  Government  reaps  as 
much  more ; so  that,  accordingly,  to  get  about  £400 
we  have  to  go  to  the  cost  of  nearly  £2,900.  I am 
speaking  of  all  Ireland.  We  have  to  start  each  year, 
and  to  send  up  a list  of  medicine  for  every  dispensary 
district. 

22117.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  dispensary  dis- 
tricts any  more  than  with  Grand  Jury  roads?— I am 
not  saying  you  have ; hut  what  I want  to  say  is,  the 
doubt  that  is  on  us,  that  even  doing  away  with  a lot 
of  unions  itself,  the  cost  that  will  come  on  afterwards 
will  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages.  I 
take  one  cases,  over  these  medicines,  and  I am  sure 
we  are  upwards  of  £3,000  out  of  pocket. 

Chairman. — I don’t  know  what  you  mean.  If  you  he 
kind  enough  to  write  out  your  statement  about  the 
out-door  relief  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary,  we  will 
consider  it ; but  we  cannot  understand  it  as  you  have 

§ut  it  now.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  dispensary 
istri<;ts ; keep  to  the  Poor  Law. 

Witness. — Is  not  that  part  of  the  Poor  Law 
Chairman. — No,  it  is  the  Medical  Charities  Act. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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FOK TY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20th,  1904. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Sligo. 

Present Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  COET  Bigger, 


Chairman. — Mr.  Vernon,  are  there  any  witnesses 
here  from  the  County  Council? 

Mr.  IF.  T.  Vernon. — There  were  three  named  by  the 
County  Council — Mr.  John  O’Dowd  (the  Chairman), 
Mr.  James  Hannon,  and  Mr.  John  M’Loughlin.  I 
received  a telegram  from  Mr.  O’Dowd  this  morning — 
<•  Cannot  possibly  leave ; kindly  explain.”  Mr.  John 
M'Loughlin  is  the  only  witness  present  now  on  behalf 
of  the  County  Council. 


Chairman. — I see  Mr.  Collery  present;  he  is  also 
one  of  the  County  Council. 

Mr.  Vernon. — He  is  also  one  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Council.  You  have  also  another  County  Coun- 
cillor present,  but  I think  he  is  giving  evidence  on 
behalf  of  Dromore  Union,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Chairman. — The  County  Council  have  not  deputed 
you  to  give  evidence  on  their  behalf? 

Mr.  Vernon. — No,  sir,  they  have  not. 


Mr.  John  M'Lottghlin,  m.c.c.,  examined. 


22118.  Chairman. — Perhaps  you  would,  in  your  own 
words,  give  us  briefly  an  outline  of  your  views  on  the 
questions  that  have  been  referred  to  us.  You  have 
the  queries,  have  you  ? — Oh,  yes,  I have  seen  them. 
Well,  the  only  point  that  I would  be  very  anxious  to 
give  evidence  on  is,  that  I would  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  amalgamation  of  the  workhouses,  particularly 
owing  to  the  overcrowding  that  we  have  in  the  Sligo 
District  Lunatic  Asylum. 

22119.  You  have  in  your  county  the  Dromore  West, 
Tobercurry,  and  part  of  Boyle  Unions? — Yes;  Boyle 
No.  2 and  Sligo. 

22120.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  changes  you 
would  suggest? — I had  an  interview  with  our  chair- 
man, Mr.  O'Dowd,  and  he  always  informed  me  that 
Tobercurry  was  built  to  accommodate  between  800 
and  900  inmates,  and  that  ninety  is  about  the  average 
that  they  have  there. 

22121.  Both  Tobercurry  and  Dromore  West  arc  com- 
paratively recently-built  unions  ? — I could  not  say  that. 

22122.  They  were  made  after  the  Famine  times? — 
Oh,  I believe  that.  And  if  we  could  amalgamate,  and 
have  a disused  one,  that  we  could  turn  into  an 
auxiliary  asylum  for  the  accommodation  of  the  harm- 
less lunatics,  it  would  relieve  the  overcrowding.  At 
all  our  late  meetings  of  the  County  Council  repeated 
demands  were  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  we  should  see  and  relieve  this  over- 
crowding in  the  asylum ; and  I think  the  only  course 
open  to  us  presently,  as  representing  the  ratepayers, 
would  be  if  we  could  carry  out  this  amalgamation. 

22123.  What  workhouse  or  workhouses  would  you 
close? — I would  say  whichever  one  has  the  smallest 
number  of  patients. 

22124.  Either  Tobercurry  or  Dromore  West,  accord- 
ing as  may  be  thought  best? — Yes. 

22125.  You  would,  not  propose  to  close  both— -you 
would  close  one  for  the  purposes  of  an  auxiliary 
asylum? — I would  be  anxious  to  see  one  closed  so  long 
as  it  would  give  accommodation  for  the  harmless 
lunatics,  and  let  the  others  stand.  I represent  the 
county  electoral  division  of  Kilmacouran,  which  has 
a valuation  of  £14,000 ; the  ratepayers  there  are  gener- 
ally against  additional  buildings,  so  long  as  we  could 
use  some  of  the  workhouses  we  have  already  built. 
There  was  a resolution  to  build  two  additional  wings 
to  the  asylum  at  a cost  of  £40,000,  not  including 
extras. 

22126.  Having  regard  to  the  long  distance  by  road 
from  Sligo  to  Dromore  West,  do  you  think  it  would 
he  possible  or  convenient  to  make  Dromore  West  an 
auxiliary  asylum  ? — I think  Tobeicurry  would  be  more 
suitable. 

22127.  On  account  of  the  railway? — Yes. 

22128.  From  what  counties  have  you  lunatics  in.  the 
Sligo  Asylum? — From  Sligo  and  Leitrim. 


Mr.  John 

22129.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  Leitrim  M'Loughlin. 
people  think. that  it  would  be  fairer,  from  their  point 
of  view,  that  one  of  their  workhouses  should  be  closed 
and  made  into  an  auxiliary  asylum — say,  Manor- 
hamilton? — I would  not  be  against  that. 

22130.  They  think,  I understand,  that  you  have  the 
spending  of  all  the  money  in  Sligo  at  present  for  the 
lunatics  of  both  counties,  and  if  a workhouse  is  set 
apart  as  an  auxiliary,  they  suggest  it  would  be  fair 
that  one  of  the  Leitrim  workhouses  should  be  taken, 
such  as  Manorhamilton,  which  is  convenient  by  rail, 
that  it  should  be  taken  rather  than  one  of  the  Sligo 
workhouses? — Well,  if  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  all 
parties  and  relieve  the  overcrowding  here  I would  be 
satisfied. 

22131.  What  would  you  suggest  as  regards  the  two 
Sligo  workhouses,  Dromore  West  and  Tobercurry,  if  a 
Leitrim  workhouse  were  taken  instead  of  a Sligo  work- 
house?-— I would  have  no  complaint. 

22132.  Let  them  stand  ,as  they  are  ? — Let  them  stand 
as  they  are.  It  is  our  peculiar  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  overcrowding  of  the  asylum  that  I am  giving 
evidence  about  here ; we  must  relieve  that  overcrowd- 
ing one  way  or  another. 

22133.  Did  you  look  into  it  at  all  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy,  trying  to  reduce  the  expenditure  all 
over  tlie  county,  and  to  see  whether  you  could,  without 
hardship,  close  either  or  both  of  these  workhouses? — 

Tho  only  point  of  view  of  economy  that  I looked  to 
was  to  save  £50,000  or  £60,000  in  building  additional 
wings  at  the  asylum.  I saw  a former  building  that 
was  carried  on  there,  there  were  £19,000  expended,  it 
was  the  late  Grand  Jury  that  gave  out  that  contract, 
and  it  took  eight  years  to  complete  it.  If  we  are  to 
expend  £40,000  or  £50,000,  it  is  likely  it  may  take 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  build,  and  where  would  those 
unfortunate  patients  be  all  the  time ; but  if  we  amal- 
gamated workhouses  we  could  relieve  them  at  once. 

22134.  Or  as  soon  as  some  little  changes  could  he 
made? — Yes. 

22135.  You  did  not  consider  the  question  apart 
altogether  from  the  lunacy  question  ; you  did  not  con- 
sider whether  it  would  be  possible,  without  any  hard- 
ship to  the  poor  or  sick,  to  close  either  or  both' of  the 
other  workhouses — Tobercurry  or  Dromore  West? — 

No. 

22136.  And  you  have  no  view  on  that  subject? — I 
have  no  view  on  that  subject. 

22137.  Your  constituency  is  in  the  Sligo  Union? — 

In  the  Sligo  Union. 

22138.  You  act  as  a Poor  Law  Guardian  as  well  as 
a County  Councillor? — No,  sir. 

22139.  Then  you  cannot  offer  any  evidence  as  re- 
gards the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief  from  your 
own  knowledge? — No. 


Mr.  James  Hannon,  m.c.c.,  examined. 


I don’t  know  that  I have  anything  to  add  to  Mr. 
MLoughlin's  evidence. 

22140.  Chairman. — Are  you  a Poor  Law  Guardian? 
—I  am  a County  Councillor;  I am  not  a Poor  Law 
Guardian. 

22141.  But  you  don’t  think  you  could  add  anything 
to  Mr.  M'Loughlin.  Was  your  evidence  from  the 
same  point  of  view? — Yes. 


22142.  Having  regard  to  the  question  of  providing  Mr- <)ame# 
extra  accommodation  for  lunatics? — Yes,  we  would  Hannon, 
like,  if  we  could  economise  in  the  way  of  lowering  the 
rates  by  amalgamation  • but  I really  think  it  wontd 
be  necessary  to  have  experts  to  go  into  that  matter 
very  fully  and  carefully. 

22143.  Mr.  Collery  is  both  a Poor  Law  Guardian 
and  a Councillor? — And  an  expert. 


B C 
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POOR  LAW  REPORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 
Mr.  Bernard  Collery,  j.p.,  m.c.c.,  examined. 


Mr.  Bernard 
Collery. 


22144.  Chairman. — The  County  Council  did  not  pass 
any  definite  resolution  on  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion from  a Poor  Law  point  of  view,  they  just  deputed 
certain  gentlemen  to  give  evidence? — I think  that  is 
what  they  did. 

22145.  They  did  not  offer  any  opinion  themselves?— 
I think  not.  I think  it  never  came  before  them  in 
that  way. 

22146.  Well,  we  sent  the  queries,  and  asked  for  their 
views;  they  did  not  offer  any  views,  but  named  Mr. 
O’Dowd  and  the  two  other  gentlemen  to  give  evidence  ; 
they  don’t  seem  to  have  regarded  it  from  a general 
point  of  view.  You  have  been  a Poor  Law  Guardian 
and  Chairman  of  t,h©  Board  of  Guardians  for  a long 
time? — For  some  time.  I was  chairman  under  the 
old  system. 

22147.  The  Board  of  Guardians  have  considered  the 
question  from  a Poor  Law  point  of  view? — Yes ; it 
came  before  a meeting  of  the  Guardians. 

22148.  Having  regard  to  the  extent  and  population 
of  the  county  and  the  requirements  of  the  sick  and 
poor,  do  you  think  any  change  might,  with  advantage, 
be  made  in  reducing  the  number  of  unions  in  the 
county? — Well,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  amalgama- 
tion to  a certain  extent  would  be  of  use.  I don’t  think 
you  could  very  well  curtail  the  hospital  accommoda- 
tion, so  to  speak,  because  it  would  be  difficult,  in  my 
opinion,  to  drag  the  old  and  infirm  people  from,  say, 
Tobercurry  or  Dromore  West  to  Sligo ; but  I think  the 
unions,  as  regards  the  other  classes  that  are  accom- 
modated there,  could  well  be  amalgamated. 

22149.  That  is,  the  people  who  could  be  removed 
without  hardship? — Yes. 

22149a.  Or,  in  a word,  suppose  you  had  a work- 
house,  properly  called  a workhouse,  for  one  class  and 
have  a hospital  in  Tobercurry  and  another  in  Dromore 
West  for  the  old  and  infirm,  that  could  not  well  be 
removed,  or  for  the  acutely  sick? — Yes,  something  of 
that  kind.  I think  to  have  one  central  workhouse 
would  be  very  inconvenient  in  parts  of  the  county, 
although  Sligo  is  a small  county,  yet  I think  it  would 
bo  very  hard,  if  a very  old  person  took  ill,  to  drag 
him  from  an  extreme  part  of  the  county,  and  Dice 
versa. 

22150.  From  the  borders  of  Ballina  Union,  that 
would  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles? — It  is  forty  miles 
from  here  to  Ardnaree,  in  the  Dromore  Union. 

Mr.  Mitchell. — 'They  took  two  parishes  at  the  time 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  and  added  them  to 
Eallnna  Union  from  Dromore  West. 

22151.  Chairman. — So  that  they  don’t  come  from 
Ardnaree? — Not  quite;  within  a few  miles  of  it. 

22162.  If  it  were  found  possible  to  bi’eak  up  some 
unions  for  certain  purposes,  say,  for  the  people  who 
could  be  removed,  you  think  str-ongly  that  it  would  be 
injudicious  or  improper  to  require  the  sick  to  be  re- 
moved such  long  distances,  therefore,  you  would  leave 
alrospital  at  Dromore  West  and  Tobercurry? — I should 
think  so,  Dromore  West  particularly ; because,  unfor- 
tunately, we  have  no  railway  communication  with  it, 
and  it  would  be  a very  difficult  matter  to  brine  a 
sudden  emergency  or  sickness  from  there.  With 
Tobercurry,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  quite  so  bad, 
because  we  have  railway  communication. 

22153.  Except  that  the  sick  cannot  bo  carried  by 
train,  if  a man.  breaks  his  leg  or  it  is  a bad  case  of 
pneumonia  or  fever,  they  must  be  taken  by  van  ? — It 
would  be  certainly  desirable  to  have  a hospital  in  those 
places. 

22154.  Yon  would  not  diminish  the  hospital  facili- 
ties?— I don’t  think  so. 

22155.  If. a large  portion  of  these  workhouse  build- 
ings oould  be  released  from  their  present  use,  can  you 
suggest  any  use  they  might  be  put  to  in  the  future  ?— 
I think  the  very  suggestion  made  in  the  queries  with 
regard  to  using  them  for  an  auxiliary  asylum  would 
be  a most  desirable  thing,  because  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  the.  overcrowding  of  the  asylum  as  well  as 
the  centralisation  of  it  is  rather  inconvenient;  and  if 
Tobercurry,  for  instance,  was  turned  into  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  I think  it  would  be  a great  use. 

22156.  You  heard,  perhaps,  what  I said  just  now 
about  Manorhamilton.  The  Leitrim  people  think  that 
if  any  auxiliary  asylum  is  provided  that  it  ought  to  be 
provided  in  the  County  Leitrim,  so  that  they  should 
have  their  share  of  the  expenditure?— That  would  be 
my  view  also. 

22157.  You  would  not  object  to  Manorhamilton 
being  used  for  that  purpose?— Not  at  all,  provided 


Manorhamilton  was  not  used  as  a workhouse  -m. 
present  asylum  accommodates  both  Leitrim  ami  w; 
a joint  asylum,  and  I think  that  Leitrim  mgSc  ff ! 
an  auxiliary  asylum,  as  well  as  Sligo;  IthS 
be  a very  convenient  thing.  t would. 

22158.  Do  you  suggest  there  should  be  two  an,iua_ 
asylums— one  in.  Sligo  and  one  in  Leitrim  ^” 
would  you  have  one  as  an  overflow  from  the  SW 
Asylum d-My  view  would  be,  if  convenient,  to 
one  m Leitrim  and  one  m Sligo.  & 

22159.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  necessary  L 
You  might  do  with  one  ; but  I think  it  would  be  unW 
to  one  county  to  have  the  whole  tiling  in  one  and  m 
give  accommodation  in  Leitrim.  I think  it  would 
only  fair  that  Leitrim  should  have  an  auxiliary  Sav 
at  Carrick-iOn-Shannon  or  Manorhamilton,  wherever 
the  workhouse  would  be  established. 

22160.  Bat,  then,  if  you  h.-rf  on.  at  either  M„„. 
Hamilton  or  Camck-on-Shannon,  would  it  be  necessary 
to  have  another  at-  Toberoun-y,  having  the  parent, 
house  here  1—1  regret  to  find  that  there  is  a meat 
increase  in  cases  of  lunacy. 

22161.  Supposing  they  could  provide  for  200  lunati-s 
at  Manorhamilton,  would  not  that  meet  all  your  re- 
quirements 1 — I daresay  it  would.  Well,  I don't 
know,  indeed,  I cannot  speak  for  the  present  asylum 
but  I have  heard  it  is  rather  overcrowded,  and  I know 
they  made  a demand  on  the  County  Council  for  a very 
large  sum  of  money  to  build  an  addition  to  it;  and 
instead  of  building  an  addition  to  it,  I think  it  would . 
be  better  to  have  these  auxiliary  asylums ; but  I cer- 
tainly  think  there  ought  to  be  one  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  County  Sligo.  If  you  did  away  with  the  work- 
house  in  Tobercurry,  I certainly  would  be  disposed  to 
see  it  converted  into  something  of  that  kind,  that  is, 
provided  they  could  have  hospital  accommodation  with 
it. 

22162.  If  it  were  possible  to  remove  the  people  who 
can  travel  from  Tobercurry  and  Dromore  West  to 
Sligo  Workhouse,  would  you  approve  of  such  a re- 
moval?— I would  approve  of  the  able-bodied  portion 
of  them. 

22163.  That  is,  people  who  can  be  removed  easily?— 
Oh,  certainly ; I think  I would  approve  of  their  being 
removed.  Of  course,  I would  not  approve  of  the  old 
and  infirm,  that  are  incapable  of  being  removed,  so  to 
speak,  or  the  sick. 

22164.  The  sick,  of  course? — You  mean  the  old  and 
infirm,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  remove. 

22165.  That  are  up  every  day? — I think  there  might 
be  a discrimination  made  in  that  case. 

22166.  If  the  aged  and  infirm  were  left  at  a place 
there  would  be  practically  little  or  no  diminution  in 
the  number  of  inmates,  and  you  could  not  diminish 
the  number  of  officers  ? — I don’t  mean  by  a hospital  in 
those  places  that  you  should  have  the  constant  habitues 
of  the  workhouse  ; what  I mean  is  the  sick  poor,  and 
those  who  are  really  sick  and  incapable  of  being  re- 
moved, and  for  sudden  emergencies  or  eases  of  serious 
accident,  and  from  time  to  time  if  an  epidemic  broke 
out. 

22167.  The  really  sick  people? — Quite  so. 

22168.  If  that  were  so  you  would  have  an  additional 
number  to  bring  into  Sligo,  perhaps  more  than  the 
Sligo  Workhouse  as  at  present  administered  would 
hold,  so  that  the  question  would  come  up  for  con- 
sideration what  would  you  do  with  the  classes  that  ara 
in  Sligo,  if  you  take  them  in  detail— first  you  have  the 
sick,  they  would  have  to  remain  in  Sligo? — You  would 
have  to  keep  the  hospital  in  Sligo. 

22169.  Then  the  aged  and  infirm ; if  it  were  pro- 
posed  to  make  Sligo  a central  place  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  they  would  have  to  stay,  of  course.  Then  as 
regards  children,  there  are  a fair  number  of  children. 
Have  your  Board  of  Guardians  considered  much— they 
have  not  acted  very  much  on  it — the  boarding-out  law  t 
— Up  to  the  present  we  have  not,  but  it  is  a thing  1 
hold  strong  views  on,  that  we  ought  to  take  some  action 
in  the  matter.  , 

22170.  It  has  been  tried  in  a great  many  unions,  and 
there  has  not  really  been  any  voice  raised  again?- 
it  where  it  haa  been  tried,  as  far  as.tnu 
Commission  have  ascertained  in  their  inquiries . 
all  over  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
Ireland  we  have  found  practically  unanimo 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  hoarding-out  system 
—I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I really  was  not  awa 
of  it  before,  but  I had  a sort  of  rooted  prejudice,  be  S 
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jpgmber  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  twenty  or  thirty 
ars  *go,  and  we  sent  children  out  to  nurse,  young 
children,  and  my  experience  of  that  was  not  good. 

22171.  That  was  at  too  early  an  age,  perhaps  before 
they  were  two  years  old  ? — Yes,  out  to  nurse. 

22172.  The  evidence  we  have  got  is  largely  that  these 
children  ought  not  to  be  sent  out  until  they  have  the 
use  of  their  teeth  and  can  eat  whatever  is  going  ? — I 
hink  that  is  a very  good  idea. 

22173.  The  family  that  they  are  boarded  out  with 
ets  attached  to  them,  they  become  members  of  the 
ainily,  and  the  evidence  we  have  received  is  that  those 
children  who  are  boarded  out  virtually  becorpe  the 
children  of  the  family  and  contribute  to  the  support, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  members  of  the  family  ? — That 
may  be  the  case  ; but  another  thing,  I find  that  very 
often  when  children  are  sent  out,  and  we  do  send  them 

out  at  from  twelve  to  fourteen _ 

22174.  That  is  hired  out ; that  is  a commercial  bar- 
gain, where  they  are  not  brought  up  in  the  family,  and 
(Ion’t  come  into  the  family  as  little  children  and  get 
the  natural  affection  that  little  children  get  ? — I have 
no  doubt  the  system  you  suggest  will  work  well,  but 
those  reared  in  the  workhouse  x-eturn,  like  the  hare  to 
her  form ; if  they  get  vexed  or  fall  out  with  their 
master  or  mistress  they  always  have  in  their  mind’s  eye 
that  the  workhouse  is  waiting  to  receive  them,  and 
back  they  invariably  come. 

22175.  That  is  the  great  argument  put  before  us  in 
favour  of  the  boarding-out  system,  that  the  children, 
when  they  are  conscious  of  anything,  never  have  any 
experience  of  the  workhouse ; they  are  reared  always 
in  the  family,  and  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  be  any- 
thing else  but  members  of  the  family,  and  they  become 
agricultural  labourers  and  are  absorbed  into  the  popu- 
lation?— You  have  experience  of  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  working  in  other  places,  we  have  none  here  ; 
but  I will  be  very  glad  to  convey  what  you  say,  and  I 
think  the  Board  of  Guardians  ought  in  a great  measure 
to  adopt  it. 

22176.  You  would  like  that  discretion  should  be 
given  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  by  law  to  board  out 
all  children  that  come  on  the  rates  for  the  future,  to 
give  them  the  discretion  ? — I think  they  have  that  dis- 
cretion. 

22177.  Only  in  the  case  of  orphans  and  deserted 
children.  Suppose  the  children  of  thriftless,  objection- 
able people  come  in  the  Guardians  have  no  power  to 
board  those  out,  they  must  retain  them.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  wise  that  they  should  have  a discretion  to 
board  out  all  children  that  come  into  their  hands  ? — I 
think  it  would  be,  but  if  they  are  the  children  of  cer- 
tain parents  you  cannot  prevent  the  parents  from 
having  control,  and  very  often  that  very  thing  arises 
when  we  would  be  sending  out  children  to  hire — the 
parents  would  object  to  let  them  go. 

22178.  Supposing  a Board  of  Guardians  passed  a 
resolution,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  that  they 
would  board  out  A and  B,  two  children  whose  parents 
are  living,  then  will  come  the  question,  what  are  you 
to  do  with  those  parents ; are  you  to  allow  them  to  go 
off  with  a loose  leg  and  start  fresh  families  for  the 
ratepayers  to  keep,  or  would  you  be  in  favour,  if  these 
people  are  people  who  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the 
caring  and  rearing  of  children,  would  you  he  in  favour, 
as  some  witnesses  have  suggested  to  us,  of  placing  them 
to  be  detained  compulsorily,  in  an  institution  until 
such  time  as  they  might  be  trusted  out  on  what  yon 
JMght  call  a ticket-of-leave,  to  see  whether  they  could 
become  working  members  of  the  community  before  they 
could  get  their  children  back  again? — I would  not 
approve  of  that.  I am  afraid  that  would  be  too  sweep- 
W To  begin  with,  by  such  a system  you  would  no 
uoubt  get  hundreds  of  ne’er-do-well  parents  very  willing 
tor  you  to  do  that,  but  I think  when  you  would  come 
T iP8*®  and  you  would  send  away  the  children, 
1 tvould  not  approve  of  locking  up  the  parents. 

,,  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  take 
be  children  and  relieve  the  parents  absolutely  of  the 
cost  and  charge  of  them  ? — I think  there  ought  to  he  a 
great  deal  of  discrimination  in  that  too.  Now,  for  in- 
stance, what  occurs  here  is,  children  are  taken  up  and 
ent  to  industrial  schools  ; under  the  present  system 
bey  are  committed,  and  I must  say  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I was  not  satisfied  that  the  children  were  sent 
“na  their  parents  relieved.  I think  it  was  unfair  to 
6 ratepayers  that  an  able-bodied  man  who  ownn  a 
S?  bt1’}  could  support  them  should  throw  those 
nuoren  as  a burden  upon  his  neighbours,  so  to  speak, 
°n  the  rates,  and  let  him  strut  about  free,  probably 
T0  get  married  again. 


22180.  Or  to  raise  a further  family  ? — Perhaps  so.  I 
don’t  at  all  like  it,  and  a case  of  it  occurred  which 
came  under  my  knowledge,  which  strengthened  my 
views  in  that  direction. 

22181.  Would  those  people  be  thriftless,  unsatisfac- 
tory members  of  the  community,  and  perhaps  lazy  ? — 
Well,  in  some  cases  they  are,  but  in  many  cases  they 
are  people  who  are  very  anxious  to  get  relieved  of  the 
children.  A man,  for  instance,  is  working,  an  indus- 
trious man,  working  at  the  quay  driving  a horse ; it  is 
very  inconvenient  for  him  to  have  two  or  three  young 
children. 

22182.  Do  you  mean  a widower? — Being  a widower 
it  is  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  have  two  or  three 
young  children,  and  he  very  naturally  goes  about  to  see 
if  he  could  get  them  into  an  industrial  school.  Of 
course  it  is  a great  relief  to  that  man,  and  just  enables 
him  to  turn  back  to  wliat  you  say.  I think  it  is  not 
right  that  the  ratepayers  should  have  to  pay  for  the 
children  of  that  man. 

22183.  That  man  would  not  let  his  children  go  into 
the  workhouse,  would  he  ? — I hardly  think  lie  would ; 
in  some  cases  it  might  occur.  You  make  them  pay  so 
much.  The  magistrates  in  committing  the  children 
sometimes  name  a sum  that  the  parent  is  supposed  to 
pay ; that  is  very  indifferently,  1 think,  collected ; it 
sometimes  is  and  sometimes  is  not.  The  parent  goes 
away,  does  not  remain  within  reach  of  the  authorities, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I don’t  think  very  much 
comes  out  of  it. 

22184.  But  do  you  think  a man  in  constant  work, 
such  as  you  indicate,  would  be  willing  to  let  his  chil- 
dren go  to  an  ordinary  Poor  Law  institution  ? — I don’t 
think  he  would ; of  course  there  may  be  what  you  call 
ne’er-do-wells. 

22185.  Take  the  ne’er-do-wells,  which  is  the  greatest 
number  perhaps  ? — I think  it  is  a mercy  to  relieve  him 
of  the  children. 

22186.  And  what  would  you  do  with  him  ? — -That  is 
a problem  that  has  puzzled  many  men. 

22187.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  a fair  thing  to 
put  him  into  what  might  be  called  a labour  colony, 
where  you  would  put  in  the  tramps,  and  casuals,  and 
ne’er-do-wells  ? — I don’t  think  so.  Do  you  mean  to  put 
him  on  the  rates  ? 

22188.  Put  him  into  an  institution  where  reallv  hard 
work  will  be  done.  There  are  a number  of  those  institu- 
tions in  Belgium  and  other  places  which  are  self-sup- 
porting, owing  to  the  useful  labour  these  people  are 
employed  at ; and  there  they  would  be  put  in  for  a 
certain  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  been  taught 
habits  of  industry,  and  it  is  thought  they  would  be 
able  to  go  back  into  the  ordinary  labouring  classes 
again,  then  they  would  get  their  chance  and  see 
whether  they  could  ? — That  would  be  a sort  of  reforma- 
tory for  adults.  I believe  myself  that  would  be  a very 
excellent  institution,  and  would  be  of  great  use,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  that  there  are  in  every  community  men 
who  would  be  the  better  of  being  tied  up  against  their 
own  will,  and  who  are  the  victims  of  their  own  pas- 
sions, which  they  cannot  control. 

22189.  That  would  virtually  take  all  the  children  out 
of  your  workhouses? — Yes,  hut  what  would  you  do 
with,  the  infants. 

22190.  We  might  consider  those  in  connection  with 
the  mothers  of  the  infants,  that  is  the  girls  who  come 
in  there  to  have  illegitimate  children.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us  by  various  witnesses  that  it  would  he  a 
useful  change,  that  a girl  who  is  going  to  have  an 
illegitimate  child  should  in  future  never  be  sent  to  a 
workhouse  at  all  to  be  confined,  that  she  should  be  sent 
to  an  institution  under  Catholic  or  Protestant  religious 
management,  as  the  case  might  he,  where  efforts  would 
he  made  for  her  reclamation  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  lapse  ? — I think  that  is  an  admirable  idea. 

22191.  And  there  the  girl  should  be  kept  as  short  a 
time  as  it  would  be  thought  safe  to  keep  her,  and  that 
she  should  be  placed  out  in  a situation  again  ; that  the 
child  should  he  as  far  as  possible  supported  by  her 
out  of  her  wages,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  some  place 
in  connection  with  or  visited  by  this  institution  until 
it  could  he  hoarded  out  at  the  age  of  two  years  old,  and 
if  the  mother  was  not  able  to  receive  it,  then  it  should 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary  boarded-out  child ; that 
would  keep  away  all  women  and  children  from  the 
workhouse.  You  know,  I am  sure,  Mr.  Collery,  from 
your  long  experience,  how  this  works  out,  how  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  workhouse  turns  out.  We 
have  had  it  before  us  in  evidence  in  a great  many 
places,  that  a girl  comes  in  with  her  first  baby  and  is 
practically _ never  reclaimed;  she  goes  out  again  and 
oomes  in  with  another,  and  so  on  perhaps  until  she  has 
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six,  seven,  or  eight  children.  That  goes  on,  and  you  in 
that-  way  start,  maintain,  and  keep  going  a class  of 
illegitimate,  useless  people.  In  one  instance  we  met 
four  generations  in  the  workhouse  at  the  same  time  ? — 

I should  not  at  all  wonder. 

22192.  All  illegitimate  down,  and  we  frequently 
meet  three  generations,  so  that  virtually  you  have  the 
workhouses  operating  as  a place  for  the  raising  of  these 
children  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  but  I think  the 
remedy  you  suggest  would  undoubtedly  be  an  admirable 
one ; and  as  an  illustration  of  that,  I think  there  is, 
even  in  our  own  workhouse  at  present,  one  or  two  of 
these  reclaimed  girls,  if  I mistake  not,  working  in  the 
hospital  and  retained  there,  perhaps  against  the  will  of 
some  members  of  the  Board,  but  retained  there  by  the 
nuns  as  a sort  of  nurse ; and,  if  I mistake  not,  they 
are  retained  purely  because  of  the  fear  that  if  they 
returned  to  the  world  they  would  return  to  their  evil 
ways,  and  I do  think,  if  you  had  an  institution  of  that 
description,  it  would  be  a very  admirable  idea. 

22193.  Take  the  workhouse  now  as  it  exists.  If  a 
girl  of,  say,  18  years  of  age  falls,  and  if  she  is  a decent 
respectable  girl,  except  that  she  has  met  with  one 
special  wrong,  and  if  she  comes  two  or  three  months 
before  her  confinement,  which  is  about  the  usual  time 
— if  she  comes  to  the  Sligo  Workhouse,  you  admit  her. 
Where  do  you  put  her  ? Are  you  not  bound  to  put  her 
in  a ward  practically  where  there  are  mothers  of  three, 
four,  or  five  illegitimate  children  ? — Well,  no,  I think 
not ; there  is  a different  ward  ; there  is  one  for  the 
mothers  of  one  child,  and  I think  there  is  a separate 
one  for  habitual  offenders,  so  to  speak  ; but  there  is 
this  about  it,  that  she  goes  in  and,  unfortunately,  she 
does  not  improve  her  morals  inside. 

22194.  Usually,  from  the  day  she  goes  m to  be  con- 
fined, she  associates  with  people  who  have  been 
through  such  experiences,  and  have  come  to  be  perhaps 
hardened  and  brazened  ? — I quite  agree  with  you. 

22195.  So  that  it  is  an  almost  hopeless  place  to  re- 
claim a young  girl,  except  she  could  be  detached  for 
special  duty,  as  you  have  told  us,  and  that  could  not 
be  done  with  many? — No. 

22196.  As  regards  the  lunatics  and  idiots,  would  you 
6e  in  favour  of  removing  them  from  workhouses  and 
putting  them  in  auxiliary  asylums  or  the  parent 
asylum.  You  may  say  all  cases  of  mental  disease? — 
I think  so  ; it  is  a very  bad  arrangement  to  have  them 
in  workhouses. 

22197.  You  have  not  good  machinery  for  maintaining 
them  in  workhouses? — No  ; still  any  that  are  there  are 
fairly  well  kept.  But  there  is  a system  by  which  the 
authorities  at  the  asylums  now,  when  they  get  patients 
what  they  call  harmless,  send  them  back  to  the  work- 
house, which  I think  is  very  bad.  We  had  a case  or 
two  of  that  kind  where  they  were  returned,  and  when 
they  became  troublesome  again  they  had  to  be  sent 
back,  and  altogether  it  would  be  a great  matter  if 
they  could  be  removed  from  the  workhouses. 

22198.  Your  experience  agrees  with  the  evidence  of 
most  of  the  experienced  Guardians  who  have  given  evi- 
dence to  us,  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  cases  of  mental 
disease  should  be  removed  from  the  workhouses? — 
Decidedly  ; they  ought  to  be  in  the  asylum.  I don’t 
see  any  reason  why  the  asylum  should  not  accommo- 
date and  care  those  mentally  unfit  to  care  themselves, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  dangerous  or  otherwise. 

22199.  And  even  cases  that  are  considered  at  the 
present  time  perhaps  harmless  may  become  dangerous 
at  any  moment  ? — That  has  occurred  more  than  once. 

22200.  Now  as  regards  casuals  and  tramps.  We  al- 
ready discussed  those  practically  under  the  head  of 
ne’er-do-wells,  and  you  said  you  were  in  favour  of  what 
you  would  call  a reformatory  for  the  adult  population  ? 
—I  would,  to  a certain  extent ; but  I don’t  know  would 
tramps  who  make  the  workhouses  hotels  now  come 
under  that  head. 

22201.  I think  they  would  be  perhaps  the  chief  ?— 
Where  would  you  catch  them  ? 

22202.  Wherever  they  are  going.  Some  witnesses 
say  that  the  assistance  of  the  Constabulary  ought  to 
come  in  here,  and  any  man  going  tramping  about  the 
country  like  that  ought  to  be  brought  up  by  them  before 
the  proper  authority,  and  if  he  cannot  satisfactorily 
explain  himself — if  he  is  only  living  on  the  alms  and 
support,  whether  willing  or  forced,  of  other  people— 
he  should  be  detained  and  made  work  for  his  support  ? 
— I quite  agree  with  you.  I think  that  would  be  quite 
right. 

22203.  Some  are  bona  fide  people  really  looking  for 
work? — A great  many  of  them  are. 


22204.  That  class,  it  was  suggested  by  some  wit 
nesses,  should  provide  themselves  with  some  testimonial 
in  writing  from  some  person  in  the  town  where  thev 
started,  this  document  to  state  that  so-and-so,  men- 
tioning his  name,  age,  and  appearance,  is  going  looking 
for  work  to  such-and-such  a place? — I think  that 
would  be  a good  idea. 

22205.  And  that  would  protect  any  man  who  was 
really  a deserving  man  from  any  arrest  or  molestation? 
— And  be  a passport  for  him  for  admission  to  the  work- 
house  if  he  needed  it. 

22206.  But  supposing  there  was  no  workhouse,  sup- 
posing you  say  "We  will  abolish  the  casual  ward,"  a 
man  who  would  have  that  passport,  as  you  call  it  to 
enable  him  to  go  along,  he  would  come,  say,  to  the 
relieving  officer's  place,  and  the  relieving  officer  would 
be  empowered  to  give  a man  with  such  a passport  lodg- 
ings and  food  for  the  night? — Where. 

22207.  In  the  village  or  town  where  lie  would  be?- 
He  may  pay  for  him  in  a lodging-house. 

22208.  Yes? — I don’t  think  that  would  be  a good 
arrangement. 

22209.  What  would  you  suggest.  Supposing  a man 
comes  to  Dromore  or  Tobercurry  and  there  is  no  work- 
house to  receive  him,  and  he  is  a man  who  has  honestly 
started  from  some  place,  say  Swinford,  and  is  coming 
to  Sligo  to  look  for  work,  what  would  you  do  when  he 
arrives  at  the  end  of  the  day,  tired  and  hungry,  at 
Tobercurry  ? — I would  have,  as  I before  stated  to  you, 

I would  have  a hospital  in  Dromore  West,  for  in- 
stance,  arid  I would  have  a ward  in  that  hospital 
where  a really  bona  fide  man,  who  would  have  the  pass- 
port you  describe,  and  who  the  authorities  of  the  hos- 
pital would  see  would  not  be.  able  to  make  his  way  to 
where  his  destination  was  could  be  accommodated,  but 
I would  not  give  carte  blanche  to  the  relieving  officers 
to  go  through  the  town  and  find  residences  for  tramps. 

22210.  Well,  they  would  be  very  few  ?— I don’t  know 
that  you  would  have  them  so  few. 

22211.  The  ordinary  tramp  would  very  soon  be  in 
seclusion? — Yes,  they  would  become  less,  certainly,  if 
they  knew  they  bad  not  the  workhouse  without  having 
a passport,  but  I would  not  like  to  have  the  relieving 
officer  going  looking  for  lodgings  for  them.  I think 
there  ought  to  be  a ward  in  that  case. 

22212.  The  argument  that  one  would  see  against  that 
is  this,  that  if  you  have  in  such  a hospital  a ward  for 
travellers  of  that  sort,  you  would  want  a staff  to  man- 
age the  ward,  whereas  if  you  only  have  the  hospital  at 
Tobercurry  you  will  have  the  doctor,  the  chaplain, 
and  nurse,  and  nobody  else  ? — I would  expect  that  the 
men  you  describe  would  be  very  few,  and  I don’t  think 
it  would  be  any  additional  expense  if  there  was  a ward 
and  a bed  or  two  in  these  hospitals  where  a casual  man 
could  be  accommodated. 

22213.  You  would  require  a male  officer?— If  yon 
have  a hospital  you  must  have  some  one  in  control 

22214.  You  need  not  have  a male  officer  ?— Ton 
would  have  a matron  and  porter. 

22215.  You  might  have  a porter,  of  course,  but  a 
great  many  of  these  small  hospitals  never  dream  of 
having  a porter,  and  then  the  associations  of  the  work- 
house  are  continued  if  you  give  these  men  a wards- 
At  all  events  the  tramp  is  a difficult  problem. 

22216.  He  is,  hut  tho  ordinary  tramp  would  seem 
not  to  be  so  difficult  as  the  bona  fide  seeker  for  work? 

I think  the  bona  fide  seekers  for  work  are  few,  those 
who  are  really  bona,  fide  tradesmen,  some  of  them  do 
occasionally  start  out,  but  not  often,  and  you  will  very 
often  find  that  these  will  get  work  in  a town,  n* 
baker  goes  out  or  a man  of  any  other  trade  he  m«i 
with  bakers  in  another  town  and  I know  they 
him  very  often,  or  carpenters  or  men.  of: any  pa™c““, 
trade.  As  for  labourers,  I don’t  see  why  they  shorn 
become  tramps  at  all. 

22217.  We  have  found  a great  many  in  going  round, 
a great  many  masons  and  assistants  who  as i soot i 
work  stops  in  one  town  have  to  march  on  until  th  y g 
other  work  ?— Probably  you  would  get  that  very 

22218.  And  tailors  seem  to  be  fond  of  moving  a « 
for  some  reason  ?-Yes,  but  tailors  have  associataons^ 
every  town,  and  it  is  very  seldom  you  will 
absolutely  destitute. 

22219.  You  will  find  them  in  the  workhouses— v 
often  in  the  tramp  ward? — Yes. 


22220.  But  you  do  see  it  would  be  an 
an  economical  point  of  view  if  you  could_close 


an  economical  point  or  view  u.  „ a„y 

tramp  ward,  and  make  it  unnecessary  to  aeep  r 
male  officers  ? — 'Where  ? 
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22221.  In  any  workhouse,  disused  except  for  the  pur-  granting  of  out-door  relief  under  the  old  system  than  Sejjt_  go,  1904, 

noses  of  the  sick  ? — I think  if  you  could  reduce  the  staff,  under  the  new?— Well,  I don’t  know.  Individual  — 

but  unfortunately,  it  is  the  staff  in  a great  measure  Guardians  belonging  to  the  union  might  do  so.  He  Mr.  Bernard 

tW  eats  up  a great  part  of  the  expense.  It  is  might  be  more  economical  of  his  division  than  he  would  ‘-'Oitery. 

' --  he  of  the  union  at  large.  That  is  what  you  mean,  I 


necessary  of  course. 


00222.  And  if  you  could  do  away  with  them  it  would  suppose.  I have  seen  no  symptoms  to  that  effect.  My 
■'  Tr  - ? of  the  Guardians  as  a rule  is  that  they  are 


be  an  economy  ? — 'Yes. 


22223.  Then  the  result  of  all  that  would  be  that  anxious  to  conserve  the  rates, 
the  only  inmates  you  would  have,  even  in  the  22234.  But  they  don’t  take  that  active  and  keen 
central  workhouse  that  remains — Sligo — the  only  classes  interest  in  the  question  of  out-door  relief  that  they 

vou  would  have  there  would  be  the  sick  in  the  hospital  formerly  did? — I think  they  do  take  a keen  interest, 

and  the  aged  and  infirm  ?— Yes.  and  do  not  at  all  like  to  see  extravagance,  and  I must 


2 extravagance,  and  I must 


22224.  All  the  other  classes  would  be  provided  for  say  they  very  frequently  rebel  against  the  expenditure 

otherwise.  The  children  would  be  out,  tlie  women  forced  upon  them  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  come  in  with  children  would  be  elsewhere,  the  22235.  You  think  the  Local  Government  Board  is  the 
tramps  would  be  elsewhere,  and  the  lunatics  would  be  chief  offenders? — I don’t  think  the  chief  offender.  Un 
elsewhere,  so  you  would  not  have  that  congrega-  the  contrary,  I think  it  is  a very  useful  cog  on  the 
tion  of  classes  that  you  have  now  that  causes  such  wheels,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  gone  m for 
difficulty  in  classification,  and  you  would  have  merely  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  m the  con- 
an  almshouse  in  Sligo  with  a hospital  attached?—  dition  of  the  hospitals  that  probably  the  Guardians,  if 
Ouite  so : that  is  what  I would  like  to  see.  they  were  left  to  themselves,  would  be  slow  to  adopt. 

22225.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'What  is  your  experience  That  is  my  view  of  the  matter.  At  the  same  time-  you 
of  out-door  relief — would  you  wish  to  see  it  extended  must  take  me  as  believing  that  the  changes  are  for  the 
or  otherwise?— I would  ; it  is  one  of  those  things  that  better.  Individually  that  is  my  opinion,  because  I 
can  be  abused,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  control  it.  think  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  hospitals 
I believe  myself  that  out-door  relief  given  to  poor  and  everything  of  that  kind  is  decidedly  in  accordance 
people  prevents  a lot  of  them  from  going  to  the  work-  with  the  times,  and  the  improvement  ought  to  have 
bouse.  It  really  reaches  them,  while  of  the  money  taken  place.  . . n ,,  , 


spent  on  them  in  the  workhouse  nearly  half  of  it  is  22236.  Now  you  stated  in  the  beginning  that  you 
spent  on  establishment  charges  and  officials.  were  in  favour  of  amalgamation  to  a.,cae‘t®1"  “ y 

22226.  Chairman.— Say  a quarter?— Well,  I would  How  far  would  you  go  in  relation  to  that  matter.  l 

be  hardly  inclined  to  agree  with  you  there.  However,  think  you  have  told  the  chairman  that  you  would  con- 

vou  have  tlie  statistics,  and  I won’t  dispute  it,  but  at  sider  it  a hardship  to  remove  the  old  and  infirm  j 

all  events  if  you  give  them  2s.  6 d.  or  2s.  in  out-door  distance  from  their  own  locality?— Yes,  1 wouin. 
relief  I would  not  give  them  much.  I have  made  it  22237.  There  would  be  no  intention  of  removing  the: 
a practice  in  most  cases  in  giving  out-door  relief  to  sick  if  the  infirmary  were  retained  where  ltis  at  present, 
limit  it  to  a small  amount  and^istnbute  it  over  many  ; but  what  hardship  would  you  see  m sendmg  a person, 
instead  of  giving  4s.  to  one,  to  give  2s.  a piece  to  two.  in  fair  heatlh,  say  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age  a da- 
22227.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Do  you  think  there  Is  tance  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  to  a 

any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  to  be  lavish  where  they  could  be  classified  better,  and  perhap.- 
Jh  momfth.t  way  ?-I  don't  think  so.  I think  our  looked  .ft"  better  thm  hey  are  at  ptj-nt' ^ 
out-door  relief  list  in  Sligo  has  not  very  much  increased  you  see  any  hardship  m tl urtl-«o.  Jol7id  be  r^llv  fit 
from  the  old  system.  I think  we  used  to  have  from  £18  m these  hospitals  but  those  who  would  be  really  fit 
to  £19  or  £20  a week  out-door  relief  under  the  old  for  hospitals,  and  if  a_man  . central 

system  if  I mistake  not.  It  might  have  increased  £2  seventy  was  capable  of  being  brought  to  a central 
‘i  rn  b hospital  I see  no  reason  why  he  should  not. 

22228.  But  not  noticeably  ?-I  don’t  think  so.  22238.  Some  people  object,  and  saj 'the  people . wwld 

22229.  What  is  your  view  as  regards  the  area  of  think  it  a great  hardship  to  be  lmme 

rating.  Many  of  the  Guardians,  especially  country  surroundings.  Do  you  think  that^sentime 
Guardians  claim  they  ought  to  go  back  to  the  old  founded,  or  not — do  you  think  these  peop  o 
system  of’ electoral  divisions  ?— Yes,  that  very  matter  house  are  visited  by  their  friends ; regu  arly^  Be  tty 

cropped  up  before  our  board  some  time  ago.  I dont  stay  m a number  of  y a . 7 , , r j _>i. 

think  it  would  be  much  relief  to  the  country  Guardians  deserted  altogether  by  their  friends  as  a r 
onfwaV'oT  anoth^  I think  in  a great  measure  the  think  that  would  tell .so  much  once  hey  enteMlm  walls 
object  of  that  is  that  they  consider  the  town  swallows  of  an  institution  of  thatkind  I ha , e ot  i 

sksts x xws stasia 

Poor  Law  in  Sligo  before  the  change  took  place  and  the  that  respect  wouldTavenotoiends: 

cost  at  present,  do  you  think  there  is  any  marked  the  person  whom  you  wouM  take  wouia 

difference  in  regard  to  it-has  it  gone  up  or  come  down?  at  all.  It 

-You  th.  whole  «p..so  of  the  union.  I thn.k  ™ 'th*  would  *b""‘ tl™  notnou 

SftTiSS »;  SLG .think* -sr YX ES 

perhaps  rightly,  I would  say  rightly,  to  make  changes  pressure  and  ^ f ^mmofiat  o member  of  th& 
and  give  further  accommodation,  and  to  better  the  con-  who  exerases  the  autnomy  , a a 

dition  of  the  people  in  hospitals  and  all  that  sort  of  Asylum  Board.  that  the  number  of 

thine , »d  oonoequouH,  th.  «ph»e  of  wo.k.ng  the  JKWL  I »t,oo  m U»  ^ ^ 

institution  has  increased.  , ,,  .,  That  is  a small  number.  Do  yon 

22231.  Is  the  annual  rate  now  much  more  than  it  all  the ' w^kl,°^es'  4 acrommodation  for  that  eix- 

was  in  1897?— I don’t  think  it  is  very  much  more.  Of  think  tiiere  J^ium^—From  wihat  I am  told  the  asylum 
course,  as  you  are  aware,  we  are  getting  tiu ' fuU  ' The  asylum  is  accommodating  two 

tural  grant  which  relieves  us  considerably,  but  I think  is  very  • , . verv  jarge  increase  in  the 

our  rate  is  nearly  hack  almost  to  what  it  was,  or  very  counties,  ...  -j  fifst  when  the  asylum  was 

little  over  it,  notwithstanding  the  relief  given  hy  the  number  o . • ^ f course  i talk  from  my 

Agricultural  Grant.  bnl1?.  th.e  _ J Wr,  tnora  than  300  or 


Agricultural  Grant.  . , -v  wfflild  not  have  been  more  than  300  or 

22232.  Would  you  yourself  be  in  favour  of  a return  ^ollectmn)  wouM  no^  ^ 6q0  there  now. 
to  tlie  old  system  of  an  electoral  division  charge?  I 400.  I a u eyer  considered  the  advantage  or 

would  not  be  in  favour  of  it.  I think  the  increase  is  m 223A-2.  7 iliary.  asvlum  as  compared  with 

a great  measure  caused  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the  disadva  8 Rome  of  the  witnesses  who  came 

poor,  and  they  have  been  bettered  . m ■ every  way ; ^ asylum.  • . es  a<jVOCRted  the  establishment 

from  the  smallest  thing  in  tlie  institution  to  the  largest-  before  us  _ , jn  preference  to  the  asylum, 

it  has  been  improved.  . a w “ tw  ^+Ls^  tosirted  that  the  asylum  itself  was 

22233.  But  still  you  must  have  noticed  that  when  whileothe  Have  you  any  views  in  that 

you  confine  the  area  the  supervision  is  much  teener  the  bettor  m_  • acnomifi0dation  in  the  asylum 
and  closer  than  if  you  extend  it.  Did  not  the  respect?  7 _ jre  ^ auxiliary  asylum,  but 

Guardians  take  a closer  and  keener  interest  m the  here  you  might  not  require 
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Sept  20,  1904  *or  instance,  you  required  an  expenditure  as  was 
stated  of  £40,000  to  increase  the  accommodation  in 
Sligo,  I think  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  an 
auxiliary  asylum  than  to  add  such  an  enormous  ex- 

rnditure  to  the  present  establishment.  At  all  events 
think  there  is  too  much  spent  on  the  ornamentation 
of  the  present  asylums. 

22243.  You  think  they  are  kept  up  at  too  high  a 
standard? — I think  a readier  building  would  be  an 
advantage. 

22244. — They  have  tried  an  alternative  method  in 
Cork  at  Youghal,  an  auxiliary  asylum  on  a less  pre- 
tentious scale.  I don't  know  what  the  results  have 
been  ? — Cork  has  a very  large  population. 

22245.  On  the  whole,  now,  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  getting  the  different  classes  out  of  the  workhouse, 
keep  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  sick  of  the 
locality,  and  board  out  the  children  where  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  ? — I would.  I would  be  in  favour  of 
relieving  the  establishment,  but  there  is  a point 
which  you  have  not,  I think,  touched  on,  and  that  is 
how  we  could  get  undesirables  at  present  out  of  the 
workhouse.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  presents 
itself  to  every  Board  of  Guardians.  Take,  for  instance, 
now  we  have  an  annual  training  of  militia  here,  and 
when  the  militia  lias  been  trained  and  the  men  dis- 
banded whatever  money  they  get  they  spend  it,  and 
then  they  present  themselves  at  the  workhouse  and  our 
relieving  officer  says  he  has  no  option  but  to  give  them 
a ticket.  We  pass  a resolution  and  turn  them  out  and 
in  a day  or  two  they  return  again  to  us. 

22246.  If  this  reformatory  that  was  mentioned  were 
established,  would  not  that  be  the  place  to  send  these 
people  to  ? — Yes.  I think  if  you  could  capture  some  of 
them  for  that  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

22247.  And  if  they  were  turned  over  to  the  attention 
of  the  police,  altogether  outside  the  scope  of  the  Poor 
Daw,  would  not  that  be  desirable.  Let  it  be  the  duty 
of  the  authorities  rather  than  of  the  Poor'  Law 
Guardians  to  look  after  these  people? — The  authorities 
cannot  take  any  cognizance  of  them  unless  they  commit- 
some  crime. 

22248.  Chairman. — Unless  the  law  was  amended? 
Unless  the  law  was  amended. 

22249.  Mr.  MrRNAOJiAN. — They  are  offenders  to  a 
certain  extent,  because  they  prey  upon  the  public,  not 
giving  any  value  and  getting  a living  for  nothing  either 
out  of  the  kindness  of  the  people,  or  simply  because  the 
people  don’t  like  to  make  enemies  of  them.  If  these 
people  in  future  Tvere  turned  over  to  the  police,  then 
that  would  relieve  the  Guardians  of  any  trouble? — I 
daresay  it  would,  ami  cure  them  also  of  attempting  to 
force  themselves  on  the  Guardians. 

22250.  And  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a very  suit- 
able thing  for  the  authorities  to  pay  for  the  care  of 
those  people,  just  as  they  do  for  the  care  of  the  jail- 
birds?— I am  sorry  to  say  the  authorities  are  inclined 
to  throw  too  much  upon  the  local  rates,  and  many 
things  that  the  Imperial  Government  ought  to  pay  for 
are  put  on  the  local  rales.  In  fact  it  is  becoming  a 
•serious  burden.  That  very  thing  you  talk  of, 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  we  have  to  con- 
tribute to  all  these.  For  every  child  committed  here 
to  an  industrial  school  the  county  has  to  pay  2s.  6rZ.  I 
llxink  all  these  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  the  State. 

22251.  But,  considering  that  this  class  is  recruited 
largely  from  the  militia,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a good 
reason  why  the  people  should  make  a demand  on  the 
Government  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  without 
putting  it  on  the  local  authorities? — But  as  the  law 
exists  there  is  no  use  in  demanding  from  the  Govern- 
ment, because  they  consider  they  have  no  responsibility 
once  they  disband  them  and  give  them  £1  or  30s.  They 
go  and  spend  that  money  on  the  spree  or  something  of 
the  kind  and  the  next  thing  is  they  come  to  the  work- 
house.  If  we  then  apply  to  the  authorities  they  tell 
us  they  have  no  responsibility. 

22252.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a claim  that  is  very 
strong;  it  is  a claim  that  the  people  could  advocate 
very  strongly,  on  the  ground  that  this  class  is  re- 
cruited largely  from  the  militia  and  tlieir  having  done 
Governmental  service? — I think  so. 

22253.  And,  therefore,  the  Government  should  look 
after  their  maintenance  and  not  place  it  on  the  local 
authorities  ? — I think  the  Government  should  look  after 
those  and  devise  some  means  by  which  they  would  not 
be  a burden  on  the  rates,  because  the  very  fact-  of 
joining  the  militia  gives  them  certain  idle  habits  and 
makes  them  in  a great  measure  habitues  of  the  work- 
house.  I know  some  of  them  who  live  their  whole  life 
in  the  workhouse  until  the  militia  is  called  out  and  out 
they  come  and  join  the  militia  and  use  all  the  heef  they 
get  and  all  the  other  good  things,  and  then  when  they 
have  it  all  gone  they  return  back  to  ns  again.  It  is  a 
crying  hardship,  and  one  of  the  things  that  the 


Guardians  have  frequently  tried  to  see  how  thee  . 
keep  them  out  and  they  could  not.  1 le^  could 

22254.  Not  under  the  existing  law,  but  you  ttini  ■ 
is  a thing  that  ought  to  be  remedied  if  it  e,u 
remedied? — I think  it  ought  to  be  remedied  and  1 ° 
necessary.  ’ uu  Tery 

22255.  They  have  a law  in  England  that  enaM. 
Guardians  to  take  over  the  control  of  dissipated 
Do  ,on  think  that  would  lie  a proper  thi!j 
Irish  authorities  to  have  that  power  ?— -What  to  do  with 


them  ? 

22256.  They  can  take  away  from  the  parent*  *i.  • 
liildron  if  the  parents  are  dissipated  o/vicious  * and 


refuse  to  support  them  and  they  can  adopt  the  child™ 
and  send  them  rait.  i-n  urea 


and.  send  them  out  to  board ; but  then  5 
go  back  to  where  we  start,  relieving  +i,„  : • r™* 


go  back  to  where  we  start,  relieving  the  imuroviS 
parents  of  their  children.  Don’t  you  think  r— * 


punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  the  parent* 
those  children.  If  you  take  the  children  E 7,  °f 
punish  the  parents?— I think  if  that  was  adontwu* 
mmht  be  of  some  use,  but  very  many  of  these  ne’er-die 
wells  are  only  gla.l  to  get  rid  of  the  children.  If  thev 
are  punished  themselves  severely  they  would  not  be 
so  fond  of  the  offence.  At  present  there  is  no  penaltv 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they  are  neglecting  them 
There  is  a remedy  if  the  parents  are  absolutely 
neglecting  their  children  by  which  they  can  be  brought 
before  the  magistrates  and  punishment  awarded.  We 
had  a case  of  that  in  this  town  not  long  ago. 

22257.  What  was  the  punishment?— The  mother— it 
was  the  father  was  working— but  the  mother  was  sent 
to  prison.  The  father  was  not  so  much  to  blame.  I 
was  not  on  the  bench  at  the  time,  but  my  recollection 
of  it  is  that  the  mother  was  sent  to  prison  for  the 
offence.  The  husband  was  working  earning  money  and 
she  was  spending  it  in  drink  and  otherwise,  and  she 
was  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  and  got  some 
severe  punishment. 

22258.  Dr.  Bigoer. — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Infirmary  Committee? — 'Yes. 

22259.  And  take  a great  interest  in  the  County 
Infirmary.  Do  you  know  that  we  heard  when  wc  were 
visiting  there  that  they  are  rather  hampered  for  means. 
They  could  not  take  in  all  the  cases  that  applied,  and 
that  might  have  been  taken  in  if  they  had  a large 
income? — I think  the  County  Infirmary,  which  is  an 
admirable  institution,  is  too  small,  and  there  is  not 
accommodation-  for  all  that  require  to  go  into  it. 

22260.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  enlarging  their 
income  from  the  county? — I would  be  in  favour  of 
adding  some  wards  to  it. 

22261.  Does  it  serve  the  whole  county? — Oh,  yes. 

22262.  Do  persons  come  from  all  over  the  county? 
—All  over  the  county,  but  what  happens  is  this.  For 
instance,  several  tickets  are  issued,  they  go  back  to  the 
doctor,  the  doctor  has  not  room  for  them.  No  doubt 
lie  prescribes  for  many  of  them  and  all  that,  but  he 
has  not  room  -to  take  them  all  in.  He  does  not  take 
one  out  of  every  three  tickets  lie  gets.  Mr.  Yemen, 
who  is  the  secretary  of  the  institution,  could  tell  you, 
but  I don’t  think  out  of  every  three  or  four  tickets 
issued  to  him  he  takes  more  than  one  into  the  in- 
stitution, because  he  has  not  room  for  them. 
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22263.  Is  not  that  a great  hardship  for  those  people? 
— There  are  some  cases  where  he  might  not  require  to 
take  them  in.  A great  many  go  to  him  because  he  is 
a very  eminent  man  in  order  to  get  his  opinion  and 
perhaps  do  not  want  to  remain  in,  but  I know  myself 
that  the  institution  is  too  small,  because  it  is  a very 
popular  institution  for  the  whole  county. 

22264.  You  have  known  of  cases  that  really  did 
require  treatment  there  being  turned  away  owing  to  the 
beds  being  full  or  being  hampered  in  the  way  of  funds? 
— I am  inclined  to  think  so. 

22265.  I think  the  income  from  the  county  is  £1,400 
a year? — That  is  the  the  amount  the  old  Grand  Jury 
paid  and  the  amount  the  County  Council  still  con- 
tributes. 

22266.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  increasing  that 
to  whatever  the  necessary  outlay  on  the  upkeep  would 
amount  to? 

22267.  Chairman. — The  same  as  the  Guardians  with 
their  hospital? — Of  course,  to  make  an  increase  you 
would  have  to  put  a large  addition  to  the  building. 
Is  not  that  what  you  mean? 

22268.  Dr.  Bigger. — They  might  require  that,  to 
keep  tlie  beds  full  that  are  there.  There  are  wards  in 
which  every  bed  was  not  occupied  on  account  of  not 
having  the  means  to  pay  for  them  ? — I have  not  hear- 
th at  any  were  kept  out  of  it  for  want  of  means. 

Chairman. — We  rather'  formed  that  impression  at 
the  hospital. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


22269.  Dr.  Biggeb. — I thought  that  they  were  keep- 
ins  down  the  number  that  were  admitted,  so  as  to 
keep  within  their  limit  ? — No  doubt  we  are  trying,  of 
course,  to  cut  our  cloth  according  to  our  measure ; 
but  I have  not  heard  that  for  want  of  means  any  really 
deserving  case  was  kept  out  of  the  institution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  the  institution  was  larger,  and  had 
more  money  to  be  expended  on  it,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  doctor  would  take  in  cases  that  at  present  he 
has  to  turn  away. 

22270.  Chairman. — Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the 
chief  hospital  of  the  county  should  be  limited  iii  ex- 
penditure and  all  the  other  hospitals  unlimited?— I 
believe  under  a recent  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Comity 
Council  can  vote  a larger  sum  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

22271.  Would  you  approve  personally  of  those  con- 
ditions being  complied  with  ? — Most  decidedly.  I 
think  I expressed  that  view  at  a public  meeting  more 
than  once. 

22272.  That  is  rather  a-  little  bib  clumsy,  that 
method  ; that  would  be  reimbursing  the  expenditure  ? 
—I  think  he  was  not  the  most  brilliant  fellow  in  the 
world  that  drafted  it. 

22273.  Would  it  be  simpler,  in  your  opinion,  if  all 
limits  were  taken  away,  and  if  the  County  Infirmary, 
like  any  other  hospital  in  the  county  supported  out  of 
public  funds,  were  allowed  its  necessary  vouched  and 
audited  expenditure? — I think  the  County  Council 
could  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture on  an  institution  like  that  without  limiting  it 
to  £1.400 ; but  I don’t  bejjeve  the  present  County 
Council,  as  it  exists,  of  which  I happen  to  be  a mem- 
ber, would  be  willing  to  expend  the  necessary  sum  in 
enlarging  the  institution,  because  I know  that  they 
are  all  well  pleased  with  the  working  of  it,  and  see 
the  necessity  of  it. 

Chairman. — I think  they  have  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  its  appearance,  so  we  all  thought;  it  is  a 
most  creditable  hospital. 

22274.  Dr.  Bigger. — With  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  consumptive  patients,  you  have  no  provision  in  the 
county  for  treating  them,  apart  from  the  workhouse 
hospitals? — No,  we  have  not. 

22275.  And  they  are  very  often  not  adapted  for  that 
purpose? — I believe  so. 

22276.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  some  pro- 
vision for  their  treatment — it  is  a great  scourge  in  tl.c 
country? — T don’t  know;  it  is  for  the  doctors. 

22277.  Not  for  your  own  county  alone  but  com- 
bining two  or  three  counties,  and  have  a consumption 
hospital  pure  and  simple  ? — That  is  my  view  exactly. 
I think  that  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  There  is  one 
at  present,  to  which  I contribute  a small  sum  myself 
annually,  in  the  County  Wicklow,  Newcastle. 

22278.  Yes,  that  is  a long  way  for  patients  to  go  s — 
Yes ; I am  told  it  does  very  admirable  work.  If  there 
were  central  ones,  something  of  that  kind,  it  would 
be  a great  matter  for  three  or  four  or  five  counties. 

22279.  Chairman. — According  to  the  population  and 
requirements  ? — Yes. 

22280.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  Tobercurrv  Workhouse  were 
done  away  with,  and,  say,  Dromore  West,  yon  would  be 
in  favour  of  leaving  a hospital  at  those  places  ? — I would. 

22281.  But  that  would  bo  a small  hospital,  perhaps, 
for  the  acutely  sick,  and  some  of  those  cases  that  can- 
not bo  removed ; you  would  not  think  for  operations 
of  a large  kind  that  that  would  be  a suitable  place 
for  them,  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  They  require 
an  operating  room  and  a large  stock  of  implements 
and  dressings? — I think,  in  cases  of  that  kind,  the 
county  infirmary  would  be  the  central  place  ; I would 
keep  the  county  infirmary  up  in  proper  order,  and  I 
think  most  cases  of  that  kind  could  be  brought  to  it. 

22282.  You  would  rather  bring  into  touch  those 
small  hospital  with  the  county  hospital  to  make  them 
work  more  in  unison,  so  that  they  could  transfer  a 
patient  easily  from  Tobercurry  or  Dromore  West  to 
the  county  infirmary? — I think  that  would  he  very 
useful.  If  there  was  a patient  in  Dromore  West  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  operate  on,  I think  there 
ought  to  be  a sort  of  combination  between  the  central 
h°sphal  and  those  outer  ones. 

. 22283.  It  would  also  bring  the  medical  men  more 
m touch  with  the  infirmary ; they  could  follow  their 
patients?— Yes. 

22284.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  those  hospitals 
having  wards  that  the  poor  of  the  district,  not  desti- 
tute, but  small  farmers  and  persons  that  could  pay  a 
small  amount,  should  go  into  and  pay? — That  is  the 
case  at  present. 
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22285.  It  is,  but  they  can  only  pay  according  to  the  Sept^  2o,  1904, 
one  charge.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  * In- 
different charges — 10s.  or  5s.  or  Is.  a week,  according  Mr.  Bernard 
to  their  means? — I don’t  think  so.  I think  there  Coilery. 
ought  to  be  a ward  or  two,  probably  in  the  institution, 
where  people  should  pay  the  cost.  Now  most  people 
who  fall  sick  are  anxious  to  go  into  institutions  of  the 
kind  where  they  could  pay ; but  I think  myself  that 
what  you  call  small  farmers,  or  a medium  class  of 
people  in  the  county  or  towns,  I would  not  have  them 
to  pay  anything. 

22286.  Chairman. — At  all  events,  would  yon  see 
any  hardship  in  giving  the  governing  body  of  the 
hospital,  the  District  Council,  or  whoever  governs  it, 
would  you  see  any  hardship  in  giving  them  the  dis- 
cretion to  charge  anything  they  pleased,  from  6 d.  1o 
Is.  a week  up  to  the  actual  cost  incurred,  giving  them 
power  to  recover  that  if  they  thought  fit,  leaving  it 
open  to  them  not  to  charge  if  they  wished? — Without 
at  all  saying  anything  against  the  officers,  which  my 
answer  does  not  imply,  I would  not  approve  of  it. 

22287.  It  would  be  the  managing  body,  the  Council. 

The  position  is  this,  that  at  present,  in  a great  number 
of  cases,  people  who  are  very  well-to-do  would  come  in, 
and,  perhaps,  an  additional  nurse  would  have  to  be 
procured  for  the  sole  charge  of  one  case.  At  present 
the  Guardians  have  no  power  to  recover  anything  bul 
the  average  cost  of  maintenance,  a few  shillings  a 
week,  whereas  they  may  be  at  an  expense  of  some  £2 
or  £3  a week? — Are  you  talking  of  the  workhouse 
hospital?  I was  talking  of  the  county  infirmary. 

22288.  The  workhouses  at  present,  which  would 
become  district  hospitals  if  all  classes  but  tlie  sick 
were  removed.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the 
governing  body  of  those  district  hospitals  power  to 
charge  such  sum  as,  in  their  discretion,  patients  might 
be  able  to  pay;  say,  from  6 d.t  in  the  case  of  a 
labourer’s  family,  up  to  the  actual  cost,  £2  or  £3  a 
week,  that  might  be  incurred? — I think  it  would  not 
work  well ; I am  afraid  it  would  not  work  well.  It 
would  he  difficult  for  a County  Council  to  define  the 
different  classes. 

22289.  It.  has  worked  wonderfully  well  at  _ your 
neighbouring 'county,  in  the  town  of  Enniskillen; 
there  the  result  has  been  remarkable.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  county  infirmary  there,  in  conjunction 
with  their  medical  officer,  consider  the  circumstances 
of  each  person  who  is  admitted,  and  they  make  a 
charge  there,  according  to  the  means ; they  have  no 
power  to  recover  that ; but  really  the  amounts  that 
are  paid  under  that  head  at  present  are  very  large  and 
considerable ; and,  as  well  as  my  recollection  goes, 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  doctor’s  salary,  and  the 
people  like  it  better.  They  are  paying  their  way 
there  as  well  as  they  can,  and  the  patients  seem  to 
prefer  it? — I think  that  the  governing  body  outlet  to 
have  power  to  recover  from  people  who  are  urxto-bt- 
edly  able  to  pay,  and  I would  fix  that  at  a certain- 

22290.  Why  would  you  not  leave  that  to  the  dis- 
cretion ; as  time  goes  on  the  price  of  commodities  and 
everything  else  falls,  and  would  it  not  be  better  to 
leave  the  discretion  to  the  local  body? — You  mean  for 
them  to  fix  a tariff. 

22291.  No,  to  fix  in  each  case  how  much  a person 
ought  to  pay? — The  County  Council  meets  once  a 
month— how  would  they  regulate  it? 

22292.  What  happens  in  Enniskillen  is  this,  that 
the  Governor  or  County  Councillor  who  gives  the  ticket 
for  admission  indicates  on  it  what  he  thinks  would  be 
a fair  amount,  does  not  say  that  is  definitely  the 
amount,  but  suggests  something ; that  is  looked  into 
by  the  doctor  arid  officials  of  the  place,  and  the  com- 
mittee then  fix  the  amount,  or  the  doctor,  in  some 
cases,  is  allowed  to  fix  the  amount;  the  man  on 
coming  in  signs  an  undertaking  to  pay  so  much  ; that 
is  generally  the  amount  recommended  by  the  person 
who  gives  the  order  for  admission? — I have  no  doubt 
that  works  very  well,  but  I am  largely  in  favour  of 
free  hospitals,  I must  say. 

22293.  Can  you  not  see  the  advantage,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  giving  people  something  that  they  can  pay 
for  and  would  value  more?— Down  from  a certain 
standard  I would  have  free  hospitals,  but  a person 
who  could  pay  £1  a week,  for  instance,  I think  they 
shonld  he  charged. 

22294.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  need  not  force  the  edn- 
dition  on  them;  they  may  want  hospital  treatment, 
but  at  the  same  time  don’t  want  it  for  nothing ; they 
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Sept  20  1904.  are  willing  to.  Pay  • — I think  that  should  be  done. 

_L  ’ The  class  that  is  able  to  pay  £1  a week,  I would  make 
Mr.  Bernard  them  pay,  but  I would  not  go  under  that. 

Collery.  22295.  Chairman. — Take  one  of  your  quay  labourers. 

Suppose  a child  of  his  gets  a bum,  that  child  will, 
at  all  events,  consume  provisions  to  the  amount  of  6 d. 
a week.  He  is  a man  earning  15s.  a week  ; would  there 
be  any  hardship  in  saying,  “ We  will  ask  that  man  to 
pay  what  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  child  if  it  were 
at  home,  6 d.”  1 — I think  it  would  be;  I think  either 
the  State  or  the  county  should  really  provide  for  the 
relief  of  that  man,  and  not  alone  of  that  man,  but  of 
the  man  who  holds  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land  and  has 
two  or  three  cows.  I think  it  is  a hardship  on  them, 
if  one  of  them  got  sick,  to  make  them — it  never  was 
the  case — the  class  I am  talking  of  never  paid  to  the 
county  infirmary. 

22296.  No,  but  they  way  they  slipped  in  for  free 
treatment  in  the  workhouses  was  by  coming  in  as 
paupers ; if  that  qualification  was  abolished,  and  they 
came  into  the  district  hospital  ? — You  think  they  would 
be  classed  as  paupers? 

22297.  They  have  been  up  to  this ; until  1860  they 
did  come  in  actually  as  paupers  ? — Not  in  county  in- 
firmaries. 

22298.  Dr.  Biggeii. — If  you  take  away  the  work- 
houses  and  make  them  district  hospitals,  it  will  in- 
crease the  number  seeking  hospital  treatment,  why 
not,  at  the  same  time,  take  something  in  aid  of  tl.e 
rates  when  a person  has  no  objection  to  it,  but  would 
rather  prefer  it ; a great  many  would  rather  pay 
something  than  have  the  idea  of  getting  >'+,  off  the 
rates? — I would  not  be  averse  to  any  person  who 
voluntarily  wished  to  pay. 

22299.  Chairm an. — But  you  would  not  be  in  favour 
of  giving  the  governing  body  discretion  to  charge? — 
I would  not  approve  of  it ; I would  give  the  power  to 
a certain  extent  and  to  a certain  class,  but  beyond 
that  I would  not. 

22300.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  has  been  suggested  to  ui 
that  the  county  infirmary  supplies  the  want  of  thf. 
immediate  neighbourhood  in  excess  of  what  it  does  for 
remote  parts  of  the  county — for  instance,  Tobercurry 
does  not  get  the  same  benefit  from  the  county  infir- 
mary as  Sligo  itself  may  get? — I quite  agree  with  yon, 
because,  of  course,  the  centre  of  population  is  more 
about  Sligo. 

22301.  And  not  only  that,  but  on  account  of  its  being 
nearer,  they  will  go  there  more  readily? — There  is 
the  very  reason  why  I would  have  a hospital  at 
Tobercurry. 

22302.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  rate 
for  the  hospitals  should  be  on  one  basis,  out  of  one 
Tate;  that  is,  the  county  infirmary.  Tobercurry  and 
"Dromore  West  should  be  taken  out  of  a county-at- 
ilarge  charge  ? — That  is  the  case  at  present. 

22303.  That  is  not  so,  exactly ; it  is  for  the  county 
■infirmary,  but  nob  for  the  hospitals.  Would  you  be 
inclined  to  put  those  hospitals  on  the  county  rate — 
'Sligo  would  be  paying  for  Tobercurry  in  the  same  way 
as  Tobercurry  is  paying  for  the  county  infirmary? — I 
would  not  object  to  it ; but  I daresay  Tobercurry  and 
'Dromore  West  would  object  to  it. 

22304.  Why,  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  get  it? 
— If  it  was  a county-at-large  charge  Dromore  West 
would  be  paying  for  50  per  cent,  of  Sligo,  while  she 
"had  only  ten  of  her  own. 

22305.  She  is  doing  that  at  present,  and  getting  no 
relief  for  her  ten? — I am  talking  after  the  change 
-takes  place. 

22306.  Chairman.  — At  present  Dromore  West, 
"Tobercurry,  and  Boyle  No.  2 pay  for  the  county  in- 
firmary?— They  do,  and  at  times  very  largely  avail 
themselves  of  it.  I frequently  issue  tickets  from 
'Boyle  No.  2.  Tobercurry  and  Ballymote  and  all 
•parts  of  the  county  very  largely  avail  themselves  of  it. 

22307.  Not  to  the  same  extent  as  Sligo  Union  does? 
— I should  say  not. 

22308.  Would  you  give  them  the  set-off  of  making 
-their  district  hospitals  in  the  future  supported  out  of 
a county- at-large  rate  in  the  same  wav  as. the  county 
infirmary  is,  and.  of  course,  your  Sligo  District  Hos- 
pital would  also  be  a county-at-large  charge  ; would 
you  make  all  public  hospitals  under  the  County  Coun- 
cils or  District  Councils  county-at-large  charges  for 
the  sick  only? — I don’t  know.  What  would  arise  from 
your  suggestion  is,  that  each  district  of  the  county 
•should  pay  for  its  own  hospital. 

22309.  that  is  the  present  arrangement? — I know 
tt  is.  and  that  it  should  continue.  • 

22310i  No.  no,  but  that  the  county-at-large  should 
pay  for  the  future,  instead  of  the  district. 


Dr.  Bigger.— There  would  be  another  advantage 
from  it;  and  that  would  be  in  case  Dromore  West 
wanted  an  extra  nurse  she  might  be  supplied  from  the 
county  infirmary  instead  of  sending  to  Dublin 
and  getting  a nurse? — I think  I started  with  saying 
that  I would  be  in  favour  of  a county-at-large  charge 
for  all  hospitals.  Let  all  be  paid  for  out  of  a common 
fund. 

22311.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Where  do  you  see  ihe 
advantage,  because  that  is  the  place  you  and  I woulil 
split? — I don’t  know  exactly.  You  would  have  the 
people  in  Sligo  paying  for  Dromore,  and  vice-versa . 
You  would  have  the  larger  valuation  in  Sligo,  and  the 
larger  number  of  ratepayers,  but  Sligo  Union  would 
be  contributing  much  more  than  Dromore  West-,  and 
that  would  be  quite  right,  because  Dromore  West  is 
not  anything  like  the  size  of  the  Sligo  Union. 

22312.  Sligo  has  403  inmates  in  the  workhouse 
whereas  the  other  two  have  only  174 ; you  would  be 
asking  the  outlying  districts  to  share  in  the  cost  of 
Sligo? 

Chairman. — It  would  not  apply  to  the  workhouse? 
— I am  not  referring  to  the  workhouse,  hut  to  the 
county  hospitals. 

22313.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Why  should  it  not  apply 
to  the  workhouse  ? Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  a fact,  that  by  widening  the  area  of 
charge  you  at  once  lessen  supervision  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  there  is  never  so  careful  an  eye  kept  on  ex- 
penditure if  you  extend  the  limits  of  charge? — You 
think  that  each  district  paying  for  its  own  institution 
would  be  more  conservative  of  its  expenditure. 

22314.  Yes ; because  it  would  know  the  amount  it 
needed  and  the  relief  that  would  be  given ; whereas, 
in  the  wider  area,  there  would  not  be  that  knowledge 
at  all? — You  think  they  would  be  more  extravagant, 
I would  be  hardly  inclined  to  credit  them  with  that, 
because  I believe  myself  if  we  had  a hospital  in 
Tobercurry  the  people  managing  that  institution  would 
not  spend  more  on  it  in  consequence  of  the  county-at- 
large  being  paying  for  it  than  if  their  own  district 
were  paying  for  it. 

22315.  Is  not  that  the  outcry  against  union  rating, 
that  the  Guardians  don’t  care  what  a thing  costs  when 
the  charge  is  union-at-large  ? — I think  I did  not  state 
that. 

22316.  Chairman. — You  hold  the  opposite  opinion, 
I know,  but  it  is  put  forward  ?— -It  may  be,  but  I don’t 
think  there  is  much  reality  in  it. 

22317.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  attribute  any  increase  to 
the  better  treatment  of  the  inmates  •?— I do,  entirely 
to  the  changed  system.  Take,  for  instance,  in  my 
young  days.  I remember  the  workhouse  thirty  years 
ago.  I don’t  think  there  were  three  paid  nurses  in  the 
whole  institution,  and  if  they  were  paid  at  all,  they 
were  pauper  nurses,  that  got  about  £4  or  £5  a yeai: 
I think  all  the  nurses  that  were  paid  in  the  workhouse 
£20  a year  would  cover  them.  What  hapnens  now. 
We  have  an  army  of  nurses,  and  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  that  has  been  put  on  us  by  the  changed 
times,  and,  of  course,  that  has  created  expenditure. 

22318.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — While  that  may  be  the 
experience  of  Sligo,  it  is  not  the  experience  of  other 
■places.  Generally  out-door  relief  is  higher  than  in 
1898,  and  in  some  places  it  is  50  per  cent,  higher?— 
That  is  not  the  case  here. 

22319.  And  it  is  stated,  and,  I believe,  stated  with 
very  considerable  truth,  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  nobody  cares  particularly  now  who  is  put  on  or 
who  is  put  off.  Formerly  the  Guardians  used  to 
scrutinise  with  the  greatest  caTe  anybody  that  went  on, 
and  try  to  cut  off  anyone  that  was  on  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Now,  you  see,  if  you 
adopt  county  rating  in  regard  to  infirmaries  and  dis- 
trict hospitals  in  the  future  you  will  begin  and  intro- 
duce the  very  same  system  with  the  danger  that  you 
increase  the  cost? — But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
I don’t  agree  with  you.  in  that  at  all. 

22320.  You  don’t  agree  with  me  in  what? — With  the 
effect  of  having  what  is  called  union-a.t-large  rating 
I take  it  you  say  that  union-at-large  rating  has  cause! 
the  Guardians  to  be  less  conservative  of  the  Tates: 
is  not  that  your  theory? 

22321.  It  is  not  my  theory ; that  is  the  evidence  we 
have  had  in  other  places,  and,  I may  add,  agrees 
with  my  own  experience.  When  you  advocate  the 
adoption  of  that  system  to  the  infirmaries  of  the 
county,  T want  to  nut  this  before  you,  and  ask  yon 
if  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thin?  aftpr  the  ex- 
perience of  out-door  relief? — Yes,  based  on  the  same 
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rinciple  that  the  union-at-large  charges  have  not  at 

increased  our  expenditure  ; that  the  union-at-large 
charge  for  our  hospitab  would  not  increase  our  ex- 
penditure either.  Our  expenditure,  as  I before  stated, 
has  increased  owing  to  the  changed  times  and  the 
changed  condition  of  the  institutions. 

22322.  The  change  insisted  on  for  the  better  nursing 
in  hospitals,  and  the  employment  of  paid  labour,  would 
hardly  cause  the  increase  ? — I think  it  would. 

22323.  It  would  hardly  be  responsible  for  the  whole 
increase? — I have  not  the  statistics  beside  me,  but 
,f  you  take  the  Sligo  Union  alone  and  see  the 
amount  of  money  we  pay  for  hospital  arrangements 
and  accommodation,  and  compare  it  with  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago. 

22324.  "Who  would  you  leave  to  manage  these  dis- 
trict hospitals  if  you  made  the  rate  a county  one : 
would  you  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guardians, 
the  management  of  the  district  hospitals,  or  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  a committee  appointed  by  the  county?— 

J would  have  a committee,  as  a matter  of  course,  m 
Tobercurry  and  a committee  in  Dromore  West  that 
would  manage  it,  and  make  their  suggestions  and  their 
demands  on  the  County  Council  for  the  expenditure. 

22325.  Dr.  Bigger. — And  visit  the  hospitals? — As  a 
matter  of  course. 

22326.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  would  continue  the 
local  management  and  change  the  area  of  rating?— 
Oh  no,  I did  not  suggest  a change ; it  is  a union  rate 
at  present. 

22327.  I thought  you  said  it  should  be  a county 
rate  instead  of  a union  rate? — Oh,  yes,  county  expen- 
diture. 

22328.  A county  rate  for  hospitals  instead  of 
a union  rate,  as  at  present.  At  present  the 
infirmaries  are  under  a union  rating,  under  the 
system  suggested  it  would  become  a county 
rate.  My  question  is,  what  advantage  do  you  see 
in  the  change,  because  experience  teaches  me  that 
the  moment  you  widen  the  area  you  begin  to  expend  far 
more  money  ? — I don’t  know  that  there  would  be  very 
much  advantage  in  it,  but  I cannot  quite  agree  with 
you  that  by  widening  the  area  we  would  expend  more 
money.  T think,  taking  all  in  all,  the  County  Coivn-il 
that  has  to  do  with  the  funds  is  very  cautious  about 
them. 

22329.  You  would  still  leave  the  management  of  the 
district  hospitals  to  the.  local  bodies? — I would  leave 
the  management  to  the  local  bodies,  under  the  control 
of  the  County  Council,  who  have  to  pay  for  it. 


22330.  The  County  Council  have  nothing  to  do  with  s u 20, 19O4 
the  Poor  Law  at  present?— I think  not.  — 

22331.  Why  should  the  County  Council  come  into  Mr.  Bernard 
the  business  at  all,  has  it  not  enough  on  hands  at  Collery 
present? — Of  course  they  would  have  to  provide  the 
funds ; and  then,  of  course,  they  would  have  either 
less  or  more  supervision  over  them.  For  instance, 
the  County  Council  provides  the  funds  for  the  asy- 
lums, and  they  have  as  much  control  over  them  that 
they  appoint  the  committees. 

22332.  Have  they  not  the  supervision  at  present  to 
the  extent  of  having  a representation  on  the  Council 
in  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Council,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Quite  so. 

22333.  Where  do  you  see  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
in  the  change  ? — I don’t  say  that  there  is  a very  great 
advantage  in  the  change,  nor  would  I be  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  it.  I would  have  an  open  mind  as  to 
how  those  district  hospitals  would  he  worked,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  whether  they  would  he  managed 
as  union  district  hospitals  or  as  county-at-large  dis- 
trict hospitals ; but  I have  this  view,  that  I think  that 
if  they  were  auxiliaries,  so  to  speak,  of  the  county 
infirmary  it  would  be  to  their  advantage. 

22334.  If  they  were  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
county  infirmary? — F’or  instance,  if  there  was  a very 
bad  case  that  needed  special  treatment,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  the  people  of  Dromore  could  remove  it 
to  the  county  infirmary,  and  have  power  also  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  removal. 

22335.  Dr.  Bigger.— And  it  would  be  a saving  to 
have  the  instruments  belonging.  to  the  county  rather 
than  having  each  hospital  having  a separate  set  of 
instruments?— I think  so.  It  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  get  np  an  operating  theatre  in  small 
hospitals. 

•22336.  If  there  was  a patient  requiring  a large 
operation  that  could  not  he  removed  from 
Tobercurry  or  Dromore  West  tlie  county  surgeon 
could  be  telegraphed  to,  and  he  would  bring 
down  his  instruments  from  the  county  infirmary, 
and  vou  would  be  saved  keeping  np  stocks  of  instru- 
ments, and  be  might  take  a nurse  with  him,  as  a 
Dublin  surgeon  does  when  he-  is  going  to  perform  an 
operation.  He  takes  his  instruments  with  him  to  a 
country  town,  and  brings  back  the  instruments  with 
him  ; the  same  thing  would  apply  to  your  county  in- 
firmaries?—That  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  being  in 
favour  of  tlieir  being  auxiliaries. 

22337.  It  would  he  a ereat  savin"  nnd  also  of  some 
service  to  those  requiring  them?— I think  so. 


22338.  Chairman. — I think  there  was  one  part  of 
the  evidence  about  the  county  infirmaries  on  whioh 
you  were  rather  anxious  to  mention  some  facts  within 
your  own  experience? — Yes  ; what  I wanted  to  mention 
was  that  I think  one  of  your  Commissioners  was  ask- 
ing questions  of  Mr.  Collery  about  tlie  state  of  the 
county  infirmary,  whether  it  required  to  be  enlarged 
or  not.  I have  known  cases  that  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  county  infirmary,  actually  ratepayers,  and 
they  were  sent  down  to  the  union  hospital ; they  were 
not  admitted. 

22339.  What  was  the  reason  given? — I don’t  know 
the  reason. 

22340.  Was  it  to  keep  down  the  expenses,  or  because 
there  was  no  bed  available  ? — I could  not  tell  you  what 
reason ; I am  not  a member  of  the  Infirmary  Com- 
mittee. 

22341.  You  did  not  hear  from  the  people  what  the 
reason  given  to  them  was  ? — No,  T did  not  hear  it. 

22342.  But  you  just  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  what- 
ever the  reason  may  he,  that  some  people  do  apply, 
hoping  to  get  in  and  don’t? — A number  of  ratepayers 
apply,  and  they  have  either  got  no  admittance  or  else 
go  to  the  union  hospital. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  are  some  classes  of  cases 
that  will  not  he  admitted  to  an  infirmary. 

Chairman. — It  may  have  been  a chronic  case. 

22343.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the 

case? — I did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  case. 

22344.  Did  you  know  of  many  cases  like  that? — Yes, 
I did  know  of  some  case  that  had  to  go  down  to  the 
workhouse  hospital,  and  it  was  some  kind  of  a chronic- 
case— some  affection  of  the  toes  or  feet. 

22345.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Sligo 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

22346.  And  the  oninion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
's  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  amalgamate  the  Union 


Mr.  Roger  Davey  examined.  Rogop 

of  Dromore  West  and  Tobercurry  with  the  Sligo  Davey. 
Union?— They  have  no  objection  to  amalgamate. 

22347.  They  have  passed  a resolution  is  favour  of 

22348.  And  you  agree  with  that  resolution? — Yes. 

22349.  Are  there  any  reasons  you  would  like  to  give 
us  in  favour  of  that  resolution  ?— I think  the  Guar- 
dians were  under  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  a saving 
to  the  ratepayers  if  they  got  amalgamated,  and  1 
think  they  were  also  ofmpinion  that  the  sick  poor  ana 
inmates  would  not  suffer  in  any  way ; it  would  be  no 

^fl2235C)P'Do  vou  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep 
a small  hospital  in  these  places  if  the  big  workhouse 
was  closed?— Well,  I am  delicate  in  giving  an  opinion 
on  that  question ; but  I think  if  the  workhouse  was 
closed,  and  the  Tobercurry  Guardians  and  ratepayers 
were  satisfied  to  amalgamate  with  Sligo,  it  could  be 
turned  into  some  more  useful  purpose  than  to  have 

1 ' JOT  think  it  yon  closed  tho  promote 

West  Workhouse  it  would  not  be  a hardship  to  oblige 
sick  people  to  be  taken  such  long  distances,  people 
that  were  really  sick-a  man  with  pneumonia  oyn- 
flammation  of  the  lungs  or  a oroken  leg?-Tt  would  V 
a hardship,  hut  they  have  to  be  removed  m many 
cases.  I don’t  think  it  would  he  a great  hardship. 

There  is  a useful  van  for  the  purpose : except  they 
actually  not  able  to  leave  their  bed.  There  are 
k in  Sliso  Workhouse.  I don  t 


some  harmless  lunatics  in  Sligo  Workhouse, 
know  whetheT  there  are  any  m Tobercurry ; but  if 
Tobercurry  were  made  an  auxiliary  for  harmless  luna- 
tics, and  Dromore  West  people  were  to/mal- 

gamate  with  Sligo  Union,  that  could  be  turned  into 
somethin?  for  children  or  young  people. 

22352.  Were  you  here  when  we  had  a conversation 
with  Mr.  Collery  about  children?—],  was. 
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Sept.  20, 1004.  , y°u  vnink  it  would  be  better  to  have  them 

,,  _ — boarded  out  or  put  into  a central  institution? — I 
n«vil°ger  Jlave  some  exPerience  of  boarding  out  children  that 
are  over  two  or  three  years  old,  and  they  made  very 
good  members  of  society  after  being  boarded  out  and 
reared  outside ; but  it  is  not  so  with  children  reared 
m the  workhouse. 

22364.  You  would  be  more  in  favour,  on  the  whole, 
of  the  boarding  out  system? — I would,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  properly.  They  have  not  the  tendency  to 
to  the  workhouse  after  being  boarded  out. 

2235&.  As  regards  tramps,  what  would  you  say  about 
them? — They  are  a great  nuisance  in  Sligo,  and  a 
great  expense  on  the  ratepayers.  I think  some  remedy 
should  be  employed  to  prevent  them  having  recourse 
to  the  workhouse. 

22356.  "Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  them  taken 
up  and  put  into  an  institution,  where  they  would  be 
taught  habits  of  industry?— If  they  could  be  improved 
in  any  way  in  the  world  to  make  them  more  in- 
dustrious and  profitable  members  of  society,  it  would 
be  a good  thing.  If  there  was  any  remedy  to  prevent 
people  running  into  a workhouse  and  coming  out  when 
they  like,  perhaps  going  back  drunk,  it  is  very  de- 
moralising to  the  rest  of  the  inmates.  Once  they 
would  so  in  I think  they  should  be  prevented  running 
out  and  going  back.  If  they  are  really  destitute  they 
ought  to  stay  within. 

22357.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  separating 
hospitals  for  the  sick  from  the  workhouses  as  much 
as  possible,  and  establishing  pay  wards  for  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay?— Yes,  I think  I would  leave  a 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  local  representatives. 
They  will  know  every  person  who  is  able  to  pay  and 
entitled  to  pay. 

22358.  And  give  them  power  to  recover  whatever  they 
thought  right?- — Quite  so.  Give  them  power  to  assess 
whatever  they  think  right  and  recover  what  they  can. 

22359.  You  heard  our  conversation  about  the  rating. 
Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  the  union  at  large 
as  distinguished  from  electoral  divison  charges? — Yes, 

I have.  My  opinion  is  that  divisional  rating  for 
divisional  paupers  and  out-door  relief  would  be  more 
economical. 

22360.  Dr.  Bigger. — Out-door  relief? — Yes,  and  any 
other  small  items  that  would  interest  the  division 
rather  than  the  district. 


22361.  Oh  airman.  —Would  you  have  the  * . 

electoral  for  any  other  purpose?— I would  T 
say  the  maintenance  of  divisional  paupers  Of  „ 
the  union  establishment  charges  should  remain  asThff 
are.  I have  had  some  experience  of  old  boards,  and  T 
always  found  the  Guardians  took  more  interest  in  the  L 
things  when  it  was  divisional  rating  than  tbev 
and  I think  it  would  be  a little  sa°vinB  also J 
it  wouM  be  a saving  in  the  way  of  out-door  relhf 
There  are  a number  of  Guardians  that  might  re/nm 
mend  out-door  relief,  but  if  they  had  to  answer  to  Z 
constituents  for  it  they  might  be  a little  delieate  in 
doing  it.  When  it  is  a union  charge  they  are  not  ^ 
particular.  0 

22362.  Mr  Mmra.-Th,,  th.r,  i,  lhe  otha. 
advantage,  that  only  the  deserving  would  get  tho 
relief  ? — Quite  so.  I don’t  say  there  are’  any  abuses  in 
that  way,  but  I think  it  would  be  some  saving  to  tW 
rates  in  general. 

22363.  Chairman.— If  there  is  no  abuse,  would  not 
that  bo  an  argument  for  keeping  the  present  union-at- 
large  charge?— I don’t  think  there  is  any  abuse.  As 
far  as  I am  aware  there  is  not. 

22364.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— But  still  there  is  not  that 
tendency  to  watch  things  that  there  was  before?— 
Thex-e  is  not  so  much  anxiety  about  taking  an  interest 
in  those  things.  Of  course  the  Guardians  from  the 
outside  districts  of  the  union  do  not  know  the  actually 
deserving  cases.  They  only  go  according  to  the 
Guardians  that  recommend  it. 

22365.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  there  would  be  a 
saving  if  you  went  back  to  the  electoral  division  ratine? 
— I think  there  would. 

22366.  But  if  there  is  no  abuse  at  present  in  the 
union-at-large  rating,  would  you  not  have  an  abuse,  in 
the  refusal  of  proper  cases,  if  you  put  it  back  to  the 
electoral  division?— I don’t  think  there  would  be  an 
abiise  in  that  way  either.  Every  Guardian  would  be 
satisfied  to  give  relief  where  it  was  really  required. 

22367.  Do  you  think  that  relief  is  given  in  some 
cases  now  where  it  is  more  a question  of  charity  than 
necessity?— I daresay.  There  is  very  little  done  in 

that  way  either.  There  might  be  a little  generosity, 
that  is  all. 

22368.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add? 
—No.  I think  I agree  with  Mr.  Collery’s  evidence 
except  as  far  as  I have  mentioned. 


Mr.  Ihniuiio 


Mr.  Dominic  Henry,  Chairman,  Tobercurry  Union,  examined. 


22369.  Chairman. — What  is  the  view  of  the  Tobercurry 
Guardians  as  regards  amalgamation.  You  had  a 
division  on  the  question? — Yes,  sir.  There  were  only 
seventeen  members  present,  and  the  majority  voted 
for  amalgamation. 

22370.  Were  you  in  the  majority? — No,  sir,  I was  in 
the  minority,  although  I am  chairman  of  the  Guardians. 

22371.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  keeping  the 
house? — Yes,  sir.  I would  be  in  favour  of  no  change 
except  divisio-nal  rating  far  out-door  relief  and  in- 
maintenance. 

22372.  What  is  your  reason  for  that? — I think  there 
are  abuses.  We  are  a curiously  constituted  board  in 
Tobercurry.  We  have  two  different  parties,  you  know. 

22373.  Most  boards  have  only  one  party? — We  have 
two  different  parties  although  we  are  all  Nationalists. 

22374.  But  of  various  complexions  ? — Yes,  and  I think 
there  are  abuses  in  the  line  of  out-door  relief. 

22375.  Is  out-door  relief  made  a party  question  at 
all  ? — Sometimes,  and  when  a member  of  one  party 
would  be  defeated  on  out-door  relief  to-day  be  would 
bring  it  on  on.  the  next  Board  day  and  might  get  a 
favourable  majority.  In  my  opinion  a divisional 
charge  would  be  the  most  economical  and  the  most  just. 

22376.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr  Coliery. 
Would  you  approve  of  the  removal  from  the  workhouse 
of  the  various  classes  there  spoken  of? — No,  sir,  I 
would  not. 

22377.  Children? — I would  be  in  favour  of  boarding 
' out  children.  I don’t  like  the  atmosphere  of  the 
workhouse. 

22378.  What  do  you  think  of  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children ; do  you  think  the  workhouse  is  a suitable 
place  for  them  ? — I don’t  think  it  is ; in  some  cases 
they  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

22379.  Would  you  agree  for  the  future  to  send  all 
cases  of  first  offenders? — Yes ; but  chronic  cases  I 
would  not. 

22380.  As  regards  cases  in  the  past,  it  would  not  he 
hopeful  to  deal  with  them  in  that  way,?— No,  sir. 

22381.  But  for  future  cases,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  sending,  such  cases  in  future  to  penitentiaries  or 
reformatories  ? — I would  ; where  they  could  be  kept. 


22382.  And  reclaimed? — And  not  to  meet  the 
associates  they  , meet  in  workhouses.  You  explained 
there  about  a girl  of  eighteen  years ; she  may  make  a 
mistake,  and  it  would  send  her  from  bad  to  worse  to 
send  her  to  a workhouse. 

22383.  Then,  as  regards  lunatics  and  feeble-minded 
people,  do  you  think  the  workhouse  is  the  proper  place 
for  them  ? — I think  for  the  class  of  them  that  are  m 
Tobercurry  Workhouse  it  is  a proper  place ; they  can 
get  on  very  well ; there  are  some  of  them  harmless 
lunatics;  they  work  well. 

22384.  They  are  useful  in  the  house? — Yes. 

22385.  Then  you  don’t  see  that  there  would  be  any 
hardship  in  leaving  them  in  Tobercurry? — No,  sir. 

22386.  As  regards  tramps  and  casuals? — "VVe  are 
infested  with  them. 

22387.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  legislation  to 
stop  that  evil  ? — Yes  ; there  lias  been  a suggestion  that 
there  should  be  some  place  like  a convict  prison  for 
them,  to  get  a trade  in. 

22388.  Well,  some  place,  not  so  much  of  punish- 
ment as  of  detention  ? — Yes,  if  they  got  a trade.  There 
is  many  a man  knocking  about  the  country,  and  if  he 
could  get  employment 

22389.  If  he  was  employed  on  a building,  and  got  his 
arms  and  hands  and  back  accustomed  to  work? — And, 
more  than  that,  if  he  was  taught  shoemaking. 

22390.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  give 
trades? — Yes,  I would  to  the  young  tramps. 

22391.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  friv? 
these  people  trades,  such  as  could  not  be  obtained  by 
the  poorer  ratepayers  for  their  children  ; do  you  think 
it  might  not  be  better  to  bring  them  up  as  labourers  r 
— I don’t  think  there  would  be  so  much  expense  in 
giving  them  a trade,  and  it  would  not  be  any  hardship 
on  the  ratepayers. 

22392.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  putting  these 
people  into  a better  position  than  the  children  of  a 
great  many  ratepayers  could  hope  to  be  ?— It  would 
not. 

22393.  There  are  a good  many  honest  labouring  men 
who  keep  out  of  workhouses,  who  could  not  make  their 
children  shoemakers  or  tailors? — They  could  if  they 
wished. 
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22394.  They  could  not  pay  a fee? — No,  but  they 
would  be  generally  taken  without  a fee. 

22395.  They  could  not  afford  to  keep  them  when 
they  were  getting  no  wages  ? — Some  of  them  could  not. 

22396.  Is  it  npb  your  experience  that  at  present 
labour  is  rex-y  scarce  for  farming  purposes  ? — Yes,  but 
these  tramps  would  not  labour  on  a farm. 

22397.  Not  unless  they  were  trained  to  it?— Then  I 
don’t  think  they  would  work  on  a farm.  They  could, 
any  moment,  get  labour  on  a farm. 

22398.  But  they  are  going  about  with  hands  as  fine 
as  clerks ; they  have  no  muscles? — They  have  no 
muscles,  it  is  true  ; and  I don’t  think  they  would  ever 
make  farm  labourers  no  matter  how  trained. 

22399.  You  would  be  opposed  to  closing  Tobercurry 
"Workhouse  except  keeping  the  hospital  open  for  the 
sick ? — I think  the  present  Poor  Laws  just  as  good  a 
method  as  can  be  adopted.  In  Tobercurry,  if  a poor 
person  gets  his  leg  broken,  would  he  not  bleed  tc 
death  before  he  got  to  Sligo. 

22400.  Such  a case  as  that  would  go  to  the  Tober- 
curry Hospital? — Then  it  is  no  economy  in  the  world, 
because  you  would  have  to  keep  up  a staff  of  officials 
in  Tobercurry  for  the  hospital. 

22401.  You  would  only  have  to  keep  up  the  doctor, 
nurse,  and  chaplain ; you  would  have  no  master, 
matron,  porter,  or  wards  people? — Supposing  you 
amalgamate  Tobercurry  and  Sligo,  won’t  you  have  to 
put  up  more  buildings  in  Sligo. 

22402.  Hardly.  I think  if  you  took  the  children, 
lunatics,  tramps,  and  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
out  of  Sligo  "Workhouse  there  ought  to  be  room  then 
for  all  other  classes  ?- — "Hi  at  is  so  ; however,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I think  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  body  of 
ratepayers,  there  would  he  no  economy  as  far  as 
Tobercurry  is  concerned. 

22403.  They  don’t  want  to  lose  their  little  work- 
house? — They  don’t  want  to  mix  with  the  Sligo  people ; 
we  can  steer  our  own  little  ship. 

22404'.  You  were  in  a minority  on  that  question  at 
the  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  ? — I was. 

22405.  And  we  have  not  any  of  the  majority  here  to 
express  their  views? — No,  they  fell  back  since. 

22406.  Do  you  think  some  of  the  ratepayers  told 
them  they  made  a mistake? — I believe  that ; and  the 
whole  body  of  ratepayers  is  against  amalgamation  with 
Sligo. 

22407.  Even  if  it  was  an  economy? — Even  if  it  was 
an  economy,  because  I think  it  would  be  a hardship 
on  some  of  the  sick  poor. 
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22408.  The  sick  poor  will  be  left  there  in  any  case, 
according  to  this  idea  that  was  suggested? — There  are 
about  104  paupers  in  Tobercurry,  and  they  are  mostly 
all  old  and  decrepid  people,  and  it  would  be  a very 
great  hardship  to  remove  them  to  Sligo;  they  are 
among  their  own  people  in  Tobercurry,  and  are  visited 
from  time  to  time. 

22409.  That  is,  the  sick  are  visited.  Have  you  ever 
found  out,  as  we  have,  that  the  number  of  visits  paid 
to  the  aged  and  infirm  is  very  small,  indeed  ? — I know 
it  is  small,  but  the  unfortunate  old  men  of  eighty-eight 
years  of  age,  or  eighty,  or  very  old  men  like  that,  it 
is  death  to  them  to  remove  them  from  Tobercurry ; it 
is  their  native  place ; they  have  a home  made  there, 
and  it  would  not  be  any  sort  of  charity  at  all  to  remove 
them ; it  would  be  a heartless  eviction  to  take  and 
cart  them  here  to  Sligo. 

22410.  Mr.  Musnaghan. — If  the  Guardians  could 
give  them  out-door  relief  in  their  own  locality,  that 
hardship  would  be  removed? — Some  of  them  have  no 
place  of  residence. 

22411.  It  is  a very  cheerless  thing  for  old  people  to 
be  confined  in  the  thick  atmosphere  of  the  workhouse 
day-room  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Better  give  3s. 
or  4s.  a week,  and  let  them  live  outside  ? — I don’t  think 
it  would  be  much  economy,  because  no  person  stays,  in 
my  opinion,  in  Tobercurry  Workhouse  who  has  any 
ether  place  to  stay  in.  We  generally  give  them  out- 
door relief  if  they  have  any  place  to  stay  in. 

22412.  Those  old  people  cost  the  ratepayers  about 
7s.  or  8s.  a week  in  the  house? — They  don’t  cost  that 
much  ; 3s.  8 is  the  average  in  Tobercurry 

22413.  That  might  be  simply  for  the  food,  but  when 
you  take  in  all  the  other  charges,  you  find  they  cost 
£17  to  £19  a year.  Those  poor  people  could  live 
nicely  on  4s.  a week  ; they  would  have  some  freedom 
and  some  little  comfort,  that  they  don’t  enjoy  at  pre- 
sent. Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the 
Guardians  had  the  power  to  board  these  people  out  on 
those  conditions  ?— Certainly ; no  people  would  be  a 
better  judge  than  the  Guardians;  but  I would  say 
every  division  should  pay  for  itself,  as  in  old  times. 

22414.  Many  witnesses  agree  with  you  in  that? — 
Because  no  member  of  a Board  of  Guardians,  knows 
where  the  destitution  comes  in  or  where  there  is  relief 
more  needed  than  the  member  elected  for  the  division  ; 
he  knows  the  amount  that  is  required,  and  when  he 
knows  it  is  rated  on  the  division  he  represents  he  will 
not  recommend  to  the  board  to  give  any  more  than 
lie  thinks  is  necessary. 


Mr.  William  Mitchell,  j.p.,  examined. 


22415.  Chaiuman". — You  aTe  one  of  the  Guardians  of 
Dromore  West? — Yes,  sir. 

22416.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Guardians  on  the 
question  of  the  keeping  up  of  their  workhouse  ? — Well, 
I think  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Guardians 
is  against  amalgamation. 

22417.  Have  there  been  any  advocates  of  amalgama- 
tion there? — There  have  been  some. 

22418.  Are  there  many?— They  are  in  a very  small 
minority. 

22419.  If  a hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
were  left  at  Dromore  West,  and  if  only  those  people 
who  are  able  to  travel  or  could  be  brought  distances 
without  risk  to  them,  if  only  those  people  were  re- 
moved to  Sligo,  do  you  think  the  Dromore  West  people 
would  still  have  the  objection  to  closing  the  great  part 
of  their  workhouse,  leaving  the  provision  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  there  still? — I think  they  would. 

. 22420.  What  would  the  objection  be  ?— The  distance 
is  very  far  from  Dromore  West  to  the  workhouse  of 
Sligo,  it  is  twenty-four  miles ; the  union  extends 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  further  away,  nearly  forty 
miles,  and  I don’t  see  myself  how  any  poor  or  anybody 
could  be  benefited  by  bringing  them  so  far  into  Sligo. 

22421.  What  part  of  the  union  would  be  as  much 
as  forty  miles  away? — Ardnaree  . 

22422.  Those  are  in  Dromore  West  Union?— They 
are  not  at  present ; you  can  take  two  miles  off  thirty- 
seven,  thirty-five  miles.  . 

22423.  Is  Enniscrone  in  your  union? — It  is. 

22424.  Moyview,  I believe,  is  in  Ballina? — That  is 
in  Ballina. 

22425.  Would  the  Devil  River  be  the  boundary?— 
I could  not  tell  you.  I am  at  the  extreme  Sligo  end- 
I live  only  ten  miles  from  here.  I am  the  furthest 


off  Guardian  from  Dromore  West;  I live  at  Beltra, 
part  of  Dromard. 

22426.  There  is  very  .Httle  population  on  the  road 
between  Dromore  West  Workhouse  and  the  main  road 
to  Ballina? — I am  with  you  there ; it  is  a small 
population,  but . from  the  workhouse  to  Sligo  it  is 
thickly  populated. 

22427.  And  there  is  a thick  population  between 
Enniscrone  and  Easkey? — Very  thick  ; it  is  congested. 

22428.  I suppose  the  most  distant  populous  place 
if  the  Dromore  Union  was  broken  up  would  be  Ennis- 
crone  from  Sligo?— And  Castleconruor. 

22429.  How  fax  is  Enniscrone  ?— Over  thirty  miles, 
that  is  the  shortest  road  ; in  fact  it  is  from  there  we 
are  netting  all  our  paupers,  and  all  our  out-door  relief 
nearly  comes  from  there. 

22430.  That  is  very  largely  a fishing  population— a 
population  that  depends  on  summer  eammgs  througn 
visitors,  and  things  of  that  sort  ?— -Yes  ; it  is  a resort 

for  people  coming  there  for  bathing. 

22431.  And  kelp?— Yes,  they  make  kelp  along  the 
shore. 

22432.  You  have  a good  deal  of  poverty  there?— 
There  is  a good  deal  of  poverty ; the  holdings  are  small 
and  the  people  are  poor  in  consequence. 

22433.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Do  you  wish  to  say  any- 
aim,  as  to  out-door  relief,  or  the  question  of  rating!— 
I hare  really,  sir,  ah  objection  against  tie  present 
system  because  cases  come  up  there  for  relief ; f 
Sot  nothing  at  all  about  them;  I don't  know 
Sio  they  are ; I am  dependent  upon  the  Guar- 
dian of  that  district ; I mil  ask  him . Is 
Sit  man  entitled  to  relief!"  That  man  may 

have  a big  heart ; he  does  not  like  to  retase,  he- 


Sept.  20, 1901. 
Mr.  Dominic 


Mr,  William 
Mitchell. 
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Mr.  William 
Mitchell. 


cause  he  knows  he  will  pay  very  little  of  it,  it  will  all 
go  on  tne  union,  and  I would  be  for  the  smallest 
ratings  area  that  could  be  made,  because  people  take 
more  interest.  Like  Mr.  Collery,  I am  a long  time  a 
Guardian,  about  th  rty  years,  and  I am  now  Chairman 
of  the  District  Council.  I was  in  Sligo  Union,  too ; 
rated  for  both  unions.  Mr.  Collery’s  opinions  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  the  Sligo  people.  Under  the  old 
system,  when  Sligo  was  2s.  or  3s.  in  the  £,  we  were 
only  6 d.  or  8 d.  ; and  now  that  we  are  asked  to  help 
the  Sligo  people  so,  I don’t  wonder  at  Mr.  Collerv 
giving  that  evidence ; it  is  good  enough  for  the  Sligo 
people.  . 

22434.  Mr.  Collery  said  the  increase  in  Sligo  was 
not  due  to  out-door  relief,  it  was  due  to  the  system  ?— 
I agree  with  him  it  is  the  system  ; it  is  the  system  of 
union  rating  that  makes  them  richer  and  us  poorer. 

22435.  You  think,  in  any  case,  there  is  closer  super- 
vision when  the  area  of  charge  is  small?  I am  per- 
fectly aware  of  it ; I know  it  for  a fact. 

22436.  You  have  experience  of  both  methods,  and 
you  think  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  the  smaller 
area?— The  smaller  the  area  the  more  attentive  he  is 
to  his  business  ; that  is  my  experience. 

22437.  Chaieman.— Do  you  think  there  would  he 
any  hardship  by  the  refusal  of  relief  if  the  area  was 
small?— I never  knew  of  any  hardship. 

22438.  We  had  a suggestion  from  a witness  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country  that  it  would  be  a fair  thing 
to  find  out  and  ascertain,  by  inquiry  or  some  formal 
way,  what  would  be  the  average  or  fair  out-door  relief, 
and  to  fix  that  amount;  say,  for  your  electoral 
division  £1  a week,  or  10s.,  or  whatever  it  would  be, 
and  then  to  soy,  "Well,  now,  we  consider  that  is  the 
fair  thing,”  and  that  might  be  put  on  the  union-at- 
large ; but  if  you  exceed  that,  anything  that  goes  over 
10s.  or  £1  a week,  or  whatever  the  fixed  sum  may  he 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  electoral  division,  that 
would  go  part  of  the  way  to  prevent  any  further 
abuses,  would  it  not?— It  would  he  a good  thing  for 
the  paupers,  I am  sure,  because  they  were  sure  of 
getting  it  whether  we  liked  it  or  not. 


22439.  Oh,  no,  you  would  not  be  bound  to  give  it 
you  could  pay  less  ? — I thought  it  would  be  a sliding 
scale.  “ 

22440.  You  would  not  be  bound  to  pay  them  any- 
thing ? — W e would  have  to  pay  them  that  or  nothing. 

22441.  Supposing  it  was  found  out  on  inquiry  that 
in  your  electoral  division  the  people  were  getting  15$ 
a week,  and  supposing  it  were  proved  or  established 
satisfactorily  that  5s.  of  that  15s.  was  considered  un- 
necessary, and  10s.  a week  would  be  ample,  then  what 
would  happen  would  be  the  Guardians  would  know 
that  they  could  not  exceed  10s.  a week  for  out-door 
relief  on  the  union-at-large  in  that  division ; but  if 
that  division  wanted  any  increase  of  the  10s.,  then 
they  would  have  to  pay  5s.  or  10s.  extra  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  electoral  division? — I would  be  for  taking 
it  all  out  of  the  electoral  division.  I believe  it  was 
the  best  system,  and  worked  better  than  the  system 
at  present.  It  made  Guardians  be  more  particular; 
it  made  them  attend  onr  meetings  better,  and  they 
took  more  interest  in  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  than  they  do  at  present ; that  is  my  experience 
of  matters,  and  I have  been  in  the  swim  all  the  time. 

22442.  You  think  there  was  a better  attendance 
under  the  old  system? — A better  attendance.  It  is 
very  hard  to  drum  up  a quorum  at  present.  What  is 
everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s.  I have  been  at 
Dromore  several  times  in  the  past  year,  but  oould  not 
get  a quorum — could  not  get  three.  In  old  times  I 
never  saw  a board  without  a quorum. 

22443.  What  would  be  your  average  attendance 
about,  when  there  was  not  an  appointment— what 
would  be  your  average  attendance  at  the  present  time 
for  ordinary  business? — We  sometimes  have  a full 
board  when 'there  is  something  very  exciting  going  on. 

22444.  I am  not  including  the  fixing  of  rate,  or  any- 
thing like  that? — I would  say  Lur  or  five. 

22445-.  How  many  Guardians  have  you  on  the 
board? — Thirty-seven.  We  require  seven  for  a quorum 
in  the  District  Council ; I am  only  Chairman  of  the 
District  Council ; it  is  seldom  I can  get  a quorum  at 
all ; we  can  get  three  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  well 
enough. 


Mr.  John 
Conway. 


Mr.  John  Conway,  Chairman,  Dromoie  West  Union,  examined. 


22446.  Chaieman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Dro- 
more West  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

22447.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Rural  District  Council? — Yes. 

22448.  Do  yon  agree  with  him  generally  in  liis 
evidence? — I do. 

22449.  Is  there  anything  he  said  in  which  you  would 
differ  from  him? — Scarcely  anything. 

22450.  You  tnink  the  union  ought  to  stay  as  it  is  ? 
— -That  is  our  belief ; that  is  the  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  of  the  ratepayers  at  large. 

22451.  You  prefer  electoral  division  rating  to  union 
rating? — I do,  by  all  means. 

22452.  Is  your  board  practically  unanimous  on 
that? — Practically;  they  passed  a resolution  the  first 
time  the  matter  came  up  before  them,  and  were  un- 
animous when  the  full  board  was  summoned. 

22453.  Easkey  and  Enmiscrone  are  the  only  places 
that  are  any  approach  to  a town  in  your  union? — -Yes. 

22454.  Would  the  Guardians  prefer  union  or 
divisional  rating  for  those  places? — I believe  the  bulk 
of  them  would  prefer  divisional  rating.  I am  paying 
rates  on  a valuation  of  £80  in  two  divisions,  Easkey 
and  Kilglass  ; they  were  the  two  highest-rated  divisions 
when  it  was  divisional  rating ; consequently,  when  I 
am  saying  I would  be  in  favour  of  divisional  rating,  I 
am  speaking  against  my  own  interest. 

22455.  It  would  be  against  your  own  interest  in 
Easkey? — It  would,  and  in  Kilglass,  or  rather  Castle- 
conner  West  where  I am  paying  on  another  farm,  and 
they  were  the  two  highest  rated  divisions  almost  in 
the  union,  but  all  the  same  I would  be  in  favour  of 
divisional  rating. 

22456.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  union-at-large 
rating  or  expenditure  is  higher  than  under  the  old 
electoral  division  rating  ? — I don’t  see  how  I can  an- 
swer that  question  very  well ; it  is  going  up. 


22457.  Has  the  expenditure  increased  under  the  head 
of  outdoor  relief  or  any  other  head  since  the  Act  of 
1898  ? — Very  little  under  the  head  of  outdoor  relief. 

22458.  And  you  have  not  done  much  to  your  hospital 
to  cause  expenses  there? — No,  not  so  much  indeed. 

22459.  So  I suppose  your  expenses  have  not  gone  up 
very  much? — Very  little;  the  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  and  of  the  ratepayers  at  large  is  that 
things  should  be  left  as  they  are. 

22460.  Even  if  there  was  a hospital  left,  you  think 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  all  the  inmates? — That  is 
the  belief  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  representatives. 

22461.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add?— 
No,  except  that  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  poor, 
it  would  be  a great  hardship  if  they  had  to  be  removed 
thirty  miles  ; the  bulk  in  the  workhouse  at  present  are 
in  hospital. 

22462.  They  are  aged,  and  infirm,  and  chronic 
people  ? — Yes. 

22463.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — Do  you  board  out  any 
children  ? — Only  two.  I am  a member  of  the  Boar 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  I have  only  known 
of  two  or  three  being  boarded  out. 

22464.  You  have  a number  in  the  house  just  now?— 
A small  number. 

22465.  Twelve  or  so?— Scarcely  twelve. 

22466.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  be  better  out- 
side ? — Perhaps  so,  indeed. 

22467.  Learning  the  life  of  the  ordinary  farmer;— 
Yes.  I am  sure  it  would  be  a better  life  for  them.  _ 

22468.' There  is  a great  need  for  domestic  help  u> 
the  country? — A great  deal. 

22469.  It  wonld  benefit  the ratepeyer* .MiP"  £ 
some  interest  on  the  money  they  spend  in  the  up 
of  the  house  ?— Yes,  I would  approve  of  it. 
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Sept.  20, 1904, 

Dr.  MacDowel,  Surgeon,  Co.  Infirmary,  examined.  jjt 

.,,7n  rwraMAN.— You  are  the  Surgeon  of  the  gical  operations  except  such  as  might  be  necessary  to  MacDowel. 
f'U'  Sliiro  Infirmary? — I have  been  the  surgeon  be  treated  by  specialists — eye  operations  and  peculiar 


County  Sligo  Infirmary 
^471 7 Would  you  kindly  just  mention, 


71  Would  you  K.1UU1Y  j uab  luaiiuuu,  ul  yOUr  OWI1  J ; J > , 

rj0intsJ  you  would  like  to  bring  before  the  general  and  comprehensive  scheme,  it  would  be  a very 
>isJon  about  the  infirmary  ?— I have  been  surgeon  important  matter.  I am  quite  sure  that  most,  ifn°t 


diseases  of  women.  If  the  infirmaries  were  placed 
under  a sanitary  authority,  and  made  a unit  in  a 


JjjSae* year^ffftt' preSraaly7 Dr. ^Little  was theTur-  afif  Um “infi^raarVes,  would  jery  jsoon 


Vnd  ^lien  I came  here  in  1876  it  was  a very  standard  and  be  very  much  more  efficient  than  they  are 


institution.  I think  it  has  certainly  kept  up  at  present.  ...  , , 

P°pul“iVl!w  in  fact.  Steadily  earned  in  the  con-  22478.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  fever  lios- 


L^nnnlaritv  since — in  fact,  steadily  gained  in  the  con-  22478.  You o --  - 

«i  nrp  of  the  public.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  pital,  but  I suppose  what  you  say  about  the  county 

increasing  number  of  patients;  last  year,  forex-  infirmary  would  equally  apply  to  the  fever  hospitals? 

an  increasing  nun _ ^ Yes,  it  is  hung  up  in  the  air  by  itself  too,  a thing 


~ wp  treated  over  600  intern  patients.  — » — — -e  -r  — — - . * - 

an^472.  And  how  many  extern?— They  amounted  to  under  no  authority;  in  new  infirmary  appointments, 


“wiiere"about  1,700. ' Of  these  600  intern  patients,  I think  the  central  authority  should  have  a vote  in  the 
some  . ....  nv.nvmn„c  number  come  interests  of  the  poor  and  of  the  public,  so  that  really 


IiT remarkable  fact  is  that  an  enormous  number  come  inter— ..o  — — ~ r — , 

from  outside  of  the  ten-mile  area;  of  the  extern  only  men  sufficiently  qualified  should  be  appointed, 
patients  of  the  infirmary  very  nearly  a half  come  from  22479.  You  mean  a man  should  not  be  appointed 
outside  the  five-mile  area.,  and  a larger  proportion  still  surgeon  to  the  infirmary  who  had  not  operative  expen- 
come  from  outside  the  ten-mile  area.  ence? — I would  put  in  a clause  that  no  man  should  be 

22473.  Have  you  got  any  table  in  your  annual  report  appointed  who  had  not  been  a house  surgeon  in  some 
showing  the  radius?— Yes,  I could  produce  those.  Of  0f  the  large  metropolitan  hospitals,  and  I would  also 

these  600  patients  a large  number  are  important  sur-  iiave  a similar  veto  in  the  appointment  of  matrons 

.deal  cases,  accidents  and  a good  many  urgent  medical  and  nurses.  In  my  infirmary  at  present  I am  sure 

cases.  The  infirmary,  in  my  opinion,  at  present  is  in  my  Board  would  not  appoint  nurses  not  properly  qnali- 

much  too  isolated  a position.  I think  it  does  not  fied,  but  we  have  no  rule  to  that  effect.  If  it  was  done 

occupy  really  the  important  position  it  should  occupy  there  would  be  no  power  of  appeal,  and  one  could  quite 

in  the  county.  We  are  governed  by  some  twenty-six  imagine  such  a thing  might  be  done.  The  district  hos- 

1 -*  -1 — a-i  tVc  pitals,  I think,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  equipped 


aentiemen,  twenty-three  of  whom  are  selected  by  the 
County  Council,  and  three  of  whom  are  chosen  from  the 
old  governors  every  three  years.  We  are  under  no 
scheme  of  inspection  whatever  ; that  is  Goverenmental 
inspection  ; nor  is  there  any  central  authority,  so  as  to 
see  that  the  hospital  is  thoroughly  well-equipped,  and 
also  to  look  after  sanitary  matters. 

22474.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  inspection  by 
e Local  Government  Board  ? — I certainly  would  ; it 


for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  a chronic  type  ; they 
should  he  worked  independently  of  the  workhouses. 

22480.  They  might  have  emergency  operations  that 
could  not  be  removed  further  ? — Then  the  infirmary 
surgeon,  under  the  new  scheme,  should  be  called  in  ; 
it  ought  to  be  part  of  his  work,  if  properly  paid,  as 
infirmary  surgeon. 

22481.  Dr.  Bigger.— To  take  his  instrument  with 


L s«g“  “«ork  J we  do  should  have  a resident  thiai  all 


would  devote  BllhU  time  to  the 


hospital. 

22475.  A yearly  appointment? — A yearly  appoint- 
ment. You  would  get  perhaps  a young  man  fresh 
from  the  schools,  that  would  be  a class  of  man  we 
would  want ; they  come  from  the  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals, and  want  a year’s  rest  and  study,  and  their 
help  would  be  very  valuable.  I think  in  any  scheme 
for  the  amalgamation  of  unions  and  the  creation  of 
district  hospitals,  the  infirmary  should  be  considered 

in  the  first  case.  The  infirmary  is  the  most  important  

unit  in  any  well-considered  scheme  which  aims  at  con-  patients  receive  there 
solidation,  and  giving  the  poor  man  who  suffers  from  ~ia  lvnf  rmu>h  h 

disease,  or  injury  the  best  medical  or  surgical  skill 
available.  This  is  the  aim,  I think,  of  every  earnest 
Poor  Law  reformer.  You  would  have  the  local  hos- 
pitals at  Dromore  West  and  Tobercurry  in  touch  and 
in  communication,  and  with  the  right  of  transferring 
patients  to  the  county  infirmary.  Certainly  in  touch. 

22476.  Would  they  have  a right  of  transferring 
patients  that  were  suitable  cases  ? — All  acute  tfises^  or 


the  county  infirmary,  occupying  a lofty  position  and 
removed  from  the  others.  I have  been  several  times 
latterly  in  the  workhouses,  and  one  cannot  help  seeing 
a very  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ; 
the  past  history  of  the  treatment  of  sick  paupers  is 
not  a pleasant  one  at  all. 

22482.  Chairman.— Mr.  Collery  mentioned  there 
was  a great  improvement? — I was  doing  duty  there  on 
two  occasions,  and  the  kind  treatment  I think  the 
uiuu  <uua  av  wa-  patients  receive  there  now  has  done  much  to  remedy 

who  suffers  from  0ld  evils,  but  much  has  to  be  done  yet  to  thoroughly 

-irgical  skill  popularise  the  workhouse  infirmaries.  Then,  on  the 

4 other  hand,  the  dispensaries  do  an  immense  deal  of 

valuable  outdoor  work.  We  are  not  supposed  in  the 
infirmary  to  give  medicine  or  prescriptions  to  extern 
cases  except  in  special  cases. 

22483.  Do  you  give  dressings? — Yes.  I would  like 
to  see  more  combined  work  between  the  dispensary 
medical  officers  and  the  infirmaries.  It  is  impossible 


amenable  to  treatment.  The  infirmary  should,  I jor  ^he  poor  to  be  treated  really  in  their  homes  without 


think,  be  treated  also  more  generously.  In  Sligo 
have  an  annual  grant  of  £1,400  per  annum,  and  I cer- 
tainly think  we  could  do  very  much  more  good  if  we 
had  a few  hundreds  more  a year.  Modern  surgery,  for 
example,  requires  modern  appliances,  which  are  very 
expensive— surgical  appliances  are  very  expensive,  and 
surgery  is  much  more  expensive  than  some  time  ago, 
when  people  were  content  to  work  with  linseed  meal  and 
carbolic  oil  and  gamps  ; the  nurses  are  now  more  expen- 
sive. 


proper  nursing  and  constant  supervision,  and  such 
nursing  as  they  have  in  hospital  is  very  necessary. 
They  get  none  really  in  their  own  homes,  which  are 
often  cold  and  noisy,  and  devoid  of  proper  bedding. 

22484.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  system  that 
exists  at  Enniskillen  and  Lisburn  for  paying  patients  ?- 
—I  have. 

22485.  There  the  governing  body  get  each  patient  to 
sign  an  agreement  on  coming  in  to  pay  whatever  the' 


22477  wonifl  von  sav  that  county  . infirmaries  governors  and  medical  officer,  in  consultation  with. 
shSFbe  allowed  to  incu?  suS  necessa/y  expenditure  members  of  the. committee,  think  the  man  could  fairly- 


aight  be  as  little  as  6 d.  a week,  or  the  full 


"l"1  ®oari  if  they  had  the  power.  I wouM  like  J?  there  is  a very  large  annual  revenue  at  each  from  the 

give  them  the  power  to  spend  as  ‘ :J*VSk  pay  patients,  and  the  evidence  was  that  the  patients 

was  absolutely  necessary.  The  infirmaries,  l mime,  pay  paweuw,  +_  ___  _ little  and  eniov 


u— ™„-Qv,£,T,ciwe  spherne  • themselves  were  better  pleased  to  pay  a little  and  enjoy 


“ treated,  and  cases  amenable  to  "n  f"  J in  Sligo ?-Not  yet,  although  ultimately,  for  the 

could  keep  in  for  a short  time  and  send  out  again  , all  triea  in  g A- V wp  „fii  r.ave  to  do  it  A 

surgical  cases  and  accidents  ; for  great  many  patients  come  in  to  us  from  the  adjoin- 

. tire  Ivmndnripn  rvf  Mnvn  nnd 


treat  acute  lung  cases-but  all  chronic  cues  of  the  ^““c““t7es  ^ust  “over 'the'  boundaries  of  Mayo 'and 
he?^’  ■ ani  Infirmaries',  Leitrim,  and  we  charge  them  Is.  a day,  and  they  are 


should  be  treated  in  the  district  hospitals.  Tnfinnaries,  ^leased  to  pay  it ; we  only  dp  that  in  exceptional 

} tkink’  *onld  be  always  ready,  thoroughlyequpped,  ^ryPleased^pay  i ^ ^ 

to  treat  at  any  time  any  surgical  emergency  and  sur  ca-es.  b 
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Sept.  20, 1904.  they  have  a long  way  to  go  to  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and 
C lar^e  t lem  ls-  a day,  and  they  have  always  paid 
“r'  that  without  any  demur, 

ac  owel.  22486.  The  Enniskillen  evidence  was  that  they  look 
on  it  rather  that  even  a labouring  man  who  makes 
i2«.  to  15s.  a week,  if  a child  of  his  should  get  ill,  the 
Jieep  of  the  child  would  come  to  certainly  6d.  a week, 
and  they  assess  that  sum,  or  something  like  that,  and 
then  if  a trader  of  the  town  comes  in  who  can  pay  they 
ask  him  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  his  maintenance,  in- 
cluding perh  aps  an  extra  nurse — they  might  ask  a man 
to  pay  from  £2  to  £3  a week,  or  in  some  cases  as  little 
as  6 d.  a week,  and  their  revenue  from  that  source  is 
considerable.  I think  even  .it  pays  the  surgeon’s 
salary  ? — We  want  to  increase  our  revenue  very  badly  ; 
we  are  not  able  to  carry  on  with  £1,400  a year.  I will 
speak  over  the  matter  with  my  governors. 

22487.  Dr.  Biggee. — You  mentioned  about  a com- 
prehensive scheme  of  reform : would  you  give  us  some 
of  the  details  of  what  you  refer  to? — I mean  making 
the  infirmary  a unit,  as  a sort  of  centre,  the  district 
hospitals  sending  in  cases  to  us  that  wanted  acute 
treatment,  and  also  the  dispensary  men. 

22488.  You  would  allow  the  dispensary  men  the 
power  to  send  a patient  to  the  county  infirmary? — 

22489.  In  fact  unify  the  whole  treatment  of  the  sick  ? 
—Certainly ; the  same  thing  in  the  event  of  a cottage 
hospital  being  at  Dromore  West  to  work  with  it,  and 
it  might  be  arranged  that  the  infirmary  surgeon  should 
go  there. 

22490.  It  is  a common  thing  in  Dublin  and  large 
cities  for  a surgeon  to  take  his  own  nurse  to  private 
cases ; you  could  do  the  same  in  a poor  case? — I say 
that  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  because  I 
have  been  sent  long  distances  like  Dromore  West  and 
received  a large  fee  for  going  there,  but  I think  it 
; should  be  part  of  the  scheme  that  the  county  infirmary 
:Should  be  the  central  institution,  and  the  county  sur- 
.gaon,  acting  in  unison  with  distant  parts.  In  Dro- 
more West  people  complain  they  are  too  far  off,  and 
■ don’t  receive  sufficient  benefit  from  the  county  infir- 
inary ; I think  that  is  a fair  complaint,  therefore,  I 
think  the  benefits  of  the  infirmary  should  be  increased 
m every  way. 

22491.  You  think  the  salary  of  the  surgeon  should 
include  that  he  should  go  to  these  distant  places  with- 
out any  extra  fee  ? — Yes,  or  for  a nominal  fee. 

22492.  And  in  that  way  those  districts  would  gain 
the  advantage  and  the  experience  of  the  county  infir- 
mary ? — They  would. 

22493.  Chairman. — I suppose  it  is  a fact  that  a 
veiy  large  number  of  local  district  hospital  doctors 
™ j llke  havui£  operations,  major  operations?— 
They  do  not,  as  a rule ; there  are  some  men  who  are 
very  glad  to  get  any  opportunity,  but  the  majority  do 
not,  they  do  not  like  the  responsibility. 

22494  I mean  such  a change  as  that  would  be  wei- 
pomed  by  the  local  doctors  ; they  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  an  operating  surgeon  coming  from  the  county 
infirmary  and  conducting  it  with  them?— I think  it 
would  be  well  received ; on  the  other  hand,  I do  know 
some  men  who  are  most  skilful  and  only  too  glad  when 
they  do  get  an  operative  case,  but  I think  that  the 
number  is  relatively  small ; men  may  be  extremely 
good  physicians,  but  the  hand  is  not  constantly  in 
practice  for  surgery. 

22495.  Dr.  Bigger. — I suppose  you  have  frequently 
come  across  patients  who  would  rather  pay  than  not  ? 

Yes,  a complaint  was  made  to  me  only  to-day  by  a 
man  who  wanted  his  wife  taken  into  the  infirmary  as 
a paying  patient ; I could  not  take  her  in  ; we  have 
no  isolation  ward  nor  sufficient  nursing ; if  we  had 
more  staff  and  a few  wards  we  could  take  in  such  cases 
and  treat  them. 


near  the  County  Leitrim  ; you  said  somethino 
taking  in  patients  from  Leitrim— would  it  not?8  v 
if  there  was  some  arrangement  with  Leitrim  tha^ 
county  should  pay  for  these  patients f— lb,  v* 

Dolan  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  suecestim.'  v 
thing.  Dromahaire  is  within  an  hou/from 
railway ; it  is  a very  populous  district  but  it  ' 
literally  cut  off  from  Carrick-on-Shannon  tW.iLj* 
there  have  no  benefit  from  their  own  countv  £ P ple 
22497  CHAiRMAN.-There  are  even  mow 
cases-there  is  Donegal,  where  the  county  infinS?! 
on  the  edge  of  the  county,  not  a hundred  yards  from 
the  boundary,  and  there  are  drives  in  that  count,  • 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  It  is  greatly  used  by  the  *1]! 
of  Tyrone  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  ^ P 
Dr.  Bigger.— About  the  consumptive  patients 
could  you  give  us  any  evidence  ?-It  is  a verv  * ’ f 
difficulty  with  me.  A large  number  of  unfortunate^ 
sumptives  have  come  to  my  hospital.  I think  it 
your  Chairman  took  the  matter  up  in  the  first  instance 
We  used  to  have  to  frequently  refuse  to  take  in  cases  of 
advanced  phthisis  ; I used  to  recommend  them  to  so  to 
the  workhouse  where  they  would  be  well  looked  after 
under  the  care  of  the  nuns.  They  had  an  objection  to 
do  so,  but  under  the  new  arrangement  they  have  an 
excellent  ward  at  the  workhouse ; I have  frequent 
advised  patients  to  go.  and  tlifv  _ V - 


j ■ j , . worn  nouse ; i nave  frequentlv 

advised  patients  to  go,  and  they  seemed  vervllad  to 
go.  I refuse  to  treat  any  cases  but  incipient  phthisis, 


22496.  In  Omagh,  for  example,  Dr.  Thompson  has  a 
large  number  of  private  wards,  and  for  £1  a week  he 
a* xL  m ?ny  pe°ple  that  like  t0  come  in  for  the  benefit 
of  the  place.  The  county  infirmary  in  Sligo  is  very 


e-.  * cartas  uuc  incipient  phthisis 

It  is  most  important  that  in  the  district  hospital 
there  should  be  accommodation  for  these  cases,  other- 
wise  they  remain  at  home  expectorating  over  the  mnd 
floor  and  spreading  the  disease. 

22497a.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  should  be  some 
arrangement  for  two  or  three  counties  ? — Yes.  I know 
from  tlie  number  of  people  trying  to  go  to  Newcastle 
that  it  there  was  any  properly-equipped  place  for  the 
useatlfent  °*  pktkisls  it;  wouLi  be  made  very  great 

22498.  These  district  hospitals  often  require  an 
extra  nurse ; do  you  think  it  would  be  a savin?  to  the 
ratepayers  of  the  County  generally  if  there  was  some 
arrangement  with  the  county  infirmary  where  they 
would  have  extra  nurses  that  one  could  be  drafted  of 
to  Dromore  West  or  Tobercurry  ?-That  is  my  idea -I 
think  these  institutions  should  be  all  interdependent 
working  together.  ’ 

22499.  Chairman.— Talking  of  what  Dr.  Bigger  is 
speaking  of,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  establishing  a 
nursing  scheme  for  the  county  which  would  mean  the 
training  of  these  nurses  locally  at  your  infirmary  in 
conjunction  with  your  infirmary  and  the  workhouse, 
as  at  Waterford,  and  establish  a trained  staff  of 
nurses,  of  Sligo  girls,  here,  and  then  send  them  back- 
wards  and  forwards  to  assist  the  nuns  in  the  workhouse 
and  m the  district  hospitals  when  required?— I think 
it  would  be  a very  good  plan. 

22500.  Dr.  Bigger. — They  would  also  be  available 
tor  private  cases  on  payment  of  fees.  It  would  be  a 
source  of  revenue  for  the  infirmary  ifeself,  as  Dr. 
Thompson  does  in.  Omagh?— Yes,  I often  get  his  nurses 
in  my  part  of  the  country. 

. ^^01.  Is  it  not  unfair  to  the  Sligo  girls  to  bring 
in  Tyrone  girls? — We  have  no  way  of  training  them 

22502.  Chairman,— If  that  was  got  over?— Yes,  cer- 
tainly. ° ’ 

22503.  You  could  easily,  with  the  number  of  medi- 
cal men  in  Sligo,  arrange  for  a system  of  lectures,  or  if 
you  had  a house  surgeon  ?— I think  a house  surgeon  is 
very  necessary  in  a hospital  to  be  always  on  the  spot 
when  the  surgeon  is  away. 

22504.  They  have  such  a scheme  started  in  Water- 
ford, and  it  is  working  extremely  well,  the  county 
infirmary  and  the  workhouse  joining?— Yes.  You  get 
the  best  class  of  men — young  energetic  men  fresh  from 
the  schools  ; it  is  very  good  to  rub  them  up  against  old 
surgeons  and  keep  them  up-to-date. 

22505.  Dr.  Bigger.— Good  for  both?— Good  for 
both. 


Mr.  Henry 
Brennan. 


Mr.  Henry  Brennan,  Vice-Chairman,  Co.  Council,  examined. 


22506  Chairman^— Are  you  connected  with  any  of 
them-County  Council 
District  Council,  Poor  -Law  Guardians,  District  Asv 
,Infirmar/’  Fever  HospiteT.  ^ 
WflvfJrr  ■Aave.?°.fc  had  any  evidence  yet  about  the 
i ? “ “yd  by  . committee  of  20 
T1  B“  not  so  conversant  with  the 
Fever  Hospital,  I am  not  a member  of  it,  although  the 


County  Council  appoints  the  members,  I am  not 
working  member. 

^22508.  Do  you  know  much  about  that  hospital? 

22509.  The  county  infirmary  has  been  wonderful 
improved  of  recent  years  ? — I believe  it  has 
. 22510.  Great  structured  improvements  and  genei 
improvements  ; is  there  anything  about  that  that  y 
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had  like  to  say  ? — What  I would  like  to  mention  about 
the  county  infirmary  is  that  I think  the  sum  that  the 
*ct  of  Parliament  states  is  entirely  too  small— £1,400. 
I would  like  to  see  the  County  Council  have 
power  to  increase  that  sum,  that  is  provided  the  neces- 
sity arises  for  its  increase.  I think  myself  from  my 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  county  infirmary  that 
sometimes  occasion  arises,  and  patients  have  not  been 
taken  in  on  the  ground  that  there  are  insufficient 
funds.  I have  sent  patients  myself,  and  they  have  to 
be  told  to  wait  until  a vacancy  occurs. 

22511.  Would  you  -be  in  favour  of  limiting  the 
amount  or  allow  them,  like  a Board  of  Guardians,  to 
spend  as  much  as  would  be  necessary  subject  to 
audit  ?— Yes ; in  fact  I have  a resolution  to  that 
effect,  practically  coming  on,  that  we  appoint  an 
auditor  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  power  which  the 
amendment  of  Dr.  Thompson  brought  in,  that  we 
would  get  the  power  to  increase. 

22512.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  that 
would  be  giving  the  committee  a large  power  consider- 
ing that  so  few  outside  people  attend  the  meetings  ? — 
I would  not. 

22513.  Very  few  people  from  Tobercurry  and  out- 
lying places  attend  the  meetings  ? — I live  as  far  away 
as  Tobercurry,  and  I think  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
a man  who  undertook  the  responsibility  to  attend. 

22514.  Chairman. — How  far  do  you  come? — Fifteen 
miles,  from  Clifioney.  I don’t  think  that — it  may 
increase  the  power  of  the  committee,  but  I have  never 
found  the  committee  since  the  Local  Government  Act 
has  been  in  operation  exceeding  that  power ; on  the 
contrary,  they  are  more  for  reducing  it,  keeping  down 
the  rates.  An  instance  may  occur  when  the  rates  un- 
avoidably must  be  raised.  I daresay  it  may  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  power,  but  I think  the  power 
of  the  committee  is  crippled,  and  it  would  be  a step  in 
the  right  direction. 

22515.  Would  you  give  the  same  power  of  expendi- 
ture as  the  Board  of  Guardians  possess? — The  Board 
of  Guardians  is  entirely  under  the- control  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

22516.  Their  expenditure  is  practically  in  their  own 
hands  subject  to  audit  and  compliance  with  statutory 
provisions  such  as  all  bodies  have? — 1 would,  of 
course ; I would  he  inclined  to  give  them  that ; we 
have  the  same  power  in  the  asylum. 

22517.  What  is  your  view  about  the  amalgamation 
of  unions? — I would  approve  of  amalgamation  of 
unions  with  a provision  that  there  would  be  added 
w the  union  that  you  amalgamate  with,  where  the 
numbers  increase,  some  industrial  house  to  train  the 
youngsters  of  that  institution  in  some  trade  or  mode 
of  making  a livelihood,  and  also  some  means  of  giving 
employment  to  the  able-bodied  people,  and  particu- 


757' 

larly  to  the  tramps  who  are  becoming  in  Sligo  Union 
exceedingly  numerous.  Efforts  have  been  made  again 
and  again  and  resolutions  passed  that  they  do  a cer- 
tain amount  of  labour — I am  referring  to  the  tramps— 
that  they  do  a certain  amount  of  stones  and  manual 
labour  that  never  can  be  done  with  the  officials.  I 
think  they  have  not  sufficient  power ; there  should  be 
some  veto  put  on  their  admission.  If  you  take  a 
tramp  from  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  here  he  gets 
on  and  locates  himself  in  the  nearest  poorhou=e:  he 
goes  through  my  place  to  Ballyshannon  possibly,  si.z 
vice  versa,  and  he  continues  that,  particularly  in  the 
winter  months,  daily.  What  I would  suggest  is  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  that  he  would  be  kept 
there  until  he  would  earn,  in  manual  labour,  if  he  is  a 
labourer,  or  some  other  thing,  what  his  cost  would  be, 
or  that  he  should  not  be  admitted  without  some  card  of 
admission.  If  he  applies  to  the  relieving  officer,  or  at 
the  gate  of  the  house  saying  he  is  destitute,  in  he 
goes ; you  cannot  put  him  out.  If  he  applies  to  me  as 
a Guardian  for  a ticket,  and  says  if  he  does  not  get 
a ticket  he  will  sleep  out,  and  may  be  lose  his  life  if 
it  is  a frosty  night  or  a wet  night. 

22518.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  be  in  favour 
of  having  the  English  law,  which  enables  Guardians 
to  detain  tramps  several  days? — The  cure  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease  in  that  case  ; if  you  had  not 
some  remunerative  employment  for  him  you  would  see 
too  much  of  him. 

22519.  The  idea  was  that  there  should  he  a real 
workhouse,  where  tramps  could  he  employed? — That 
would  be  my  idea. 

22520.  And  paid  for  the  work  they  did  ? — If  they  did 
more  work  than  the  cost  of  their  food,  I would  cer- 
tainly give  them  a start ; if  they  earned  four  half- 
crowns  in  four  days  and  their  food  only  cost  two  half- 
crowns,  I would  give  them  the  balance.  Then  as  re- 
gards the  workhouse  hospitals,  I would  prefer  them  to 
become  district  hospitals. 

22521.  Chairman. — You  would  cut  them  off  from  the 
workhouse? — Yes. 

22522.  I don’t  know  whether  you  were  present  this 
morning  when  we  went  into  that  question  with  Mr. 
Collery,  and  showed  that  one  way  of  cutting  them  off 
the  workhouse  would  he  by  taking  out  of  the  workhouse 
all  classes  except  the  sick  and  infirm  1 — If  you  had  a 
rural  district  hospital,  that  would  take  away  the  taint 
of  pauperism  ; you  would  get  a sick  person  to  come  in 
there  and  pay  for  his  maintenance  ; we  have  no  place 
for  them  but  the  county  infirmary,  and  the  county 
infirmary  sometimes  is  crowded,  and  they  have  not 
sufficient  attendants  there ; they  have  only  one  doctor, 
and  I think  about  four  nurses ; they  have  forty-five- 
beds. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 


Sept '20, 1904. 

Mr.  Henry 
Brennan. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


8zpt. 21,  1904  FORTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  21st,  isM. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks, (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Delaney  appeared  for  the  Mohill  Rural  District  Council. 

Mr.  James  A.  Kiernan  appeared  for  Ballinamore  Council. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Alley  ne  appeared  for  Carrick-on-Shannon  Board  of  Guardians. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Maguire. 


Mr.  Patrick  Maguire,  Vice-Chairman,  Co.  Council,  examined. 


22523.  Chairman.-— You  are  a County  Councillor?— 

I am  Vice-Chairman  of  the  County  Council ; I never 
acted  as  a Poor  Law  Guardian,  and  consequently  I 
will  express  my  views  in  general  terms.  I consider 
one  workhouse  in  South  Leitrim  ample  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  the  poor  in  Mohill,  Oarrick-on- 
Shannon,  and  Bawnboy,  who  number  less  than  200. 
Mohill  was  built  to  accommodate  600  or  700 ; twenty 
years  ago  it  contained  over  200 ; to-day  the  number  is 
ninety-eight,  and  the  officials  to-day  number  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  It  follows  that  the  staff  there  could 
easily  look  after  the  poor  of  South  Leitrim.  I believe 
amalgamation  would  result  in  a substantial  saving  to 
the  ratepayers ; the  district  asylum  has  about  140  or 
150  in  excess  of  the  proper  number. 

22524.  That  is  in  Sligo?  That  is  in  Sligo.  There 
are  about  260  harmless  lunatics ; these  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  a disused  workhouse  which  would  relieve  for- 
ever— I hope  at  least  it  would  relieve  forever — the 
existing  congestion ; I consider,  also,  that  it  would 
decrease  the  demand  on  the  Irish  Taxation  Account 
by  £1,300  a year,  which  would  be  a step  in  the  right 
direction. 

22525.  Decrease  your  Parliamentary  Grant?— De- 
crease the  demand  on  the  Irish  Taxation  Account ; in 
point  of  capitation  it  would  be  only  2s.  in.  the 
auxiliary.  ,,  , , . 

22526.  You  then  think  that  2s.  would  be  enough?— 
I do  think  so  ; I certainly  do. 

22527.  Because  you  are  the  first  witness  we 
have  met  who  has  given  evidence  to  that 
effect? — I am  partly  aware  since  I came  here 
that  some  go  for  4s.  ; I do  not.  Tim  Irish 

Taxation  Account  is  a purely  Irish  fund,  with  about 
£79,000  or  £80,000  of  a contribution  from  the 
Treasury.  Let  me  assume  for  a moment  that  there 
are  about  4,000  imbeciles  in  the  Irish  workhouses ; 
if  these  were  transferred  to  a fully-equipped  asylum 
they  would  increase  the  demand  on  the  Irish  Taxation 
Account  by  about  £42,000  a year,  and  that  would 
render  that  account  insolvent,  and  there  is  a clause 
in  the  Local  Government  Act  that  when  that  happens 
the  deficit  would  be  made  up  by  direct  taxation—the 
1 2s.  would  be  made  up.  For  that  reason  I think  it 
would  be  only  right  to  go  in  for  2s.  of  a capitation, 
besides  I believe  a disused  workhouse  is  ipso  facto 
ready  for  the  reception  of  these  harmless  patients  ci 
inmates.  . . 

22528.  When  you  speak  of  South  Leitrim  I suppose 
you  mean  the  part  south  of  Lough  Allen  ? — I do. 

22529.  And  you  think  one  workhouse  would  be 
■enough  for  that? — One  workhouse  would  be  enough, 
and  from  the  geographical  position  Mohill  should  be 
the  workhouse,  and  all  the  poor  now  in  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  and  Bawnboy  could  be  easily  looked  after 

22530.  You  contemplate  the  abolition  of  Bawnboy? 
-And  Carrick-on-Shannon ; and  I would  be  in  favour 


22533.  For  that  reason  you  think  Mohill  is  a better 
centre  than  Carrick  ? — Oh,  yes ; Carrick  being  on  the 
borders  of  Roscommon  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
send  the  poor  from  the  extreme  south-east  of  Leitrim 
over  here — I suppose  it  would  mean  about  twenty-five 
miles.  From  Sligo  here  the  railway  accommodation 
is  very  good. 

22034.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you 
wish  to  speak  on  ? — I don’t  think  so ; of  course  not 
being  a Poor  Law  Guardian  I don’t  wish  to  go  into 
details. 

22535.  Have  you  ever  been  a Poor  Law  Guardian  ?- 
No ; that  is  what  I have  not  been  ; I wish  to  give  my 
views  generally. 

22536.  What  is  your  general  opinion  as  a ratepayer! 
— On  the  question  of  amalgamation,  I believe  it  is 
very  essential,  and  more  especially  it  makes  it  doubly 
so  on  account  of  the  congestion  of  the  asylum ; if  ws 
have  not  amalgamation  there  will  have  to  be  about 
£50,000  expended  on  building  the  wings  n Sligo. 

22537.  You  propose  Carrick-on-Shannon  as  an 
auxiliary  asylum? — Yes,  that  is  what  I advocate;  it 
is  on  the  line  to  Sligo  and  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  transfer  them  up  here,  not  that  I have  any 
interest  in  Mohill,  but  it  is  the  centre  of  the  south  oi 
Leitrim,  and  it  is  ample,  having  been  built  to 
accommodate  600  or  700  ; the  accommodation  is  better 
now  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  and  consequently 
seeing  that  we  have  less  than  200  poor  in  South 
Leitrim  there  is  ample  space  there  for  them. 

22538.  Would  you  prefer  not  answering  any  ques- 
tions about  the  treatment  of  the  destitute  in  work- 
houses? — I will  answer  anytliing  as  far  as  I know. 

22539.  You  are  aware  now  that  there  are  a large 
number  of  different  classes  maintained  in  each  work- 
house  ? — Yes.  _ 

22540.  You  know  that  you  have  in  Mohill,  tor 
instance  sick,  aged  and  infirm,  lunatics,  and  women 
who  come  in  to  be  confined  of  children,  and  children, 
and  tramps  and  casuals? — Yes. 

22541.  And  hardly  any  of  any  other  class ; tha. 
virtually  takes  in  the  whole,  and  you  have  this  large 
number  of  different  classes  of  people  grouped  together 
in  one  building ; a great  many  witnesses,  in  vmious 
parts  of  the  country,  have  given  evidence  to  us  objw- 
mg  to  that  system  anil  suggesting  that  methods  mud'- 
be  taken  for  having  a better  classification  of  the  in- 
mates by  removing  them  from  a workhouse— »• 
instance  sending  all  the  lunatics  either  to  the  para 
asylum  or  to  an  auxiliary  asylum — would  ) 
approve  of  that? — That  would  have  my  approval  u - 
doubtedly : that  is  to  an  auxiliary  asylum ; because 
they  were  sent  from  Mohill  and  every  other  asylum. 
Ireland  they  would  cost  too  much  in  a f ud ly-equippv- 
asylum. 

22542.  Do  you  think  the  cost-  of  the  asylum  * 
very  much  more  than  in  a workhouse ; take  the  aDg 


22531.  Mohdll  has  railway  communication  w'th 
Ballinamore  and  also  with  Carrick-on-Shannon ? — 
Well.  yes. 

22532.  And  then  from  Ballinamore  you  have  the 
railway  to  Drumshambo? — Yes. 


. Sligo’ than  in  the  Mohill  workhouse  ?- 
do,  except  in  this  instance ; in  our  workhouse  we  “*•' 
a larger  staff  at  the  monent  than  twenty  years  - 
whereas  we  have  not  half  the  number  ol  P0-uPersk,. 
is  the  staff  adds  uo  the  money  ; they  are  looking 
each  other;  they  have  very  little  else  to  do. 
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22543.  The  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  nursing  stall 
iookinc  after  the  sick?— Yes. 

22544.  You  would  not  cut  down  the  nursing  atten- 
tion to  tho  sick?— No,  I would  not. 

22545.  That  is  where  the  increase  comes  in ; the 
other  officers  are  as  they  were? — Yes;  I believe  amal- 
gamation is  the  cure  for  that ; we  have  not  quite  200 
here ; we  will  not  have  in  Mohill,  after  the  amalga- 
mation, as  many  as  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  very 
clear  that  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers 
and  would  keep  the  officials  wholesomely  employed. 

22546-  People  are  rather  surprised  when  they  look 
closely  into  it,  the  cost  in  the  asylum  is  not  so  much 
more  than  in  the  workhouse  ; the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians, when  showing  the  cost  of  an  inmate,  only  show 
the  cost  of  his  food,  and  sometimes  of  his  clothing, 
where  as  for  an  asylum  they  take  the  whole  annual 
«>st  of  the  asylum  under  every  heading  and  divide 
that  by  the  number  of  patients,  and  that  gives  you 
the  yearly  cost;  if  you  adopt  the  same  principle  in 
the  workhouse  and  divide  the  entire  cost  in  tho  work- 
house  by  the  entire  number  of  inmates  you  will  find  it 
a very  much  higher  cost  than  is  shown  under  the 
present  statistics  ? — I am  aware  of  that,  but  I am  still 
of  opinion,  on  account  of  there  being  so  few 
patients,  it  is  the  establishment  that  takes  up  the 
money. 

22547.  You  would  rather  increase  the  number  in 
suitable  centres? — Quite  so.  I am  well  aware  that 
at  the  present  time  the  average  cost  in  Mohill,  taking 
everything  into  acoount,  is  £25  for  each  pauper,  and 
I should  say  it  would  not  be  very  much  more  in  the 
asylum  proper,  including  the  Capitation  Grant. 

22548.  You  are  aware  that  a number  of  women 
enter  the  workhouse  with  the  object  of  having  illegiti- 
mate children? — Yes,  sir. 

22549.  It.  has  been  suggested,  in  some  places,  that 
that  is  a fruitful  source  of  increase  of  pauperism,  that 
these  women  have  more  children  after  a time  and  that 
their  own  children  in  turn  become  what  yon  might 
call  hereditary  paupers ; and  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  us  that  it  would  be  a very  suitable  thing  that 
a girl,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  fall , instead  of  com- 
ing to  the  workhouse  should  be  sent,  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates,  to  a religions  penitentiary,  managed  by 
whatever  religious  community  the  girl  might  belong 
to,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  reclaim  her  and 
start  her  as  quickly  as  possible  in  some  employment, 
and  that  her  child  should  be  retained  for  a year  and  a 
half  or  whatever  the  time  might  he  before  it  could  be 
turned  out ; the  child  should  be  boarded  out  if  possible 
at  the  expense  of  the  girl  or  of  the  father  of  the  child, 
and  that  that  class  should  in  future  be  al- 
together excluded  from  workhouses  and  in  the 
same  way  all  children  would  disappear  from 
workhouses  by  being  boarded  out : would  such 

a change  meet  with  your  approval? — I think  it 
would  he  most  desirable  and  would  he  a great  pre- 
ventive ; the  present  system  encourages  the  getting 
of  illegitimate  children  : that  would  be  a very  good 
thing  if  it  could  be  legally  carried  out. 

22550.  That  would  take  out  three  classes  from  the 
workhouse — the  lunatics,  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,  and  the  children  themselves? — That,  I be- 
lieve. would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  it  could  he 
carried  into  effect. 

22551.  Then  yonr  suggestion  about  hawing  one  work- 
house  in  South  Leitrim  would  mean  that  all  the  sick 
and  infirm  for  that  district  would  go  into  one  work- 
house. be  it  Garrick,  Mohill,  or  wherever  it  would 
lie?— Yes. 

<s2552.  You  would  have  them  classified  according  to 
their  conduct  and  so  forth? — Quite  so. 

22553.  Would  you  propose  to  remove  the  sick  from 
•v  ^10s?)^a^  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  would  you 
mink  that  an  unfair  hardship,  putting  Carrick  out 
of  the  question  for  the  moment,  because  here  you  have 
a county  infirmary,  but  suppose  a place,  where  there 
is  no  county  infirmary  like  Manorhamilton  or  Mohill, 
“ Ton  were  closing  up  either  of  these  workhouses  do 
yen  think  it  would  be  a fair  or  proper  treatment  of  the 
the  locality  to  oblige  them  to  go  very  long 
distances,  OT  would  you  keep  open  a small  hospital 
there  for  the  acutely  sick  that  could  not  be  removed  ? 

ooceJ  *°  un'lerstand  permanently  ill  or  curable. 

■22554.  Curable,  or  at  least  amenable  to  cure? — 

Here  should  be  a local  infirmary  where  they  would 
ani*  transferred. 

22555.  A district  hospital? — A district  hospital. 


22556.  Mr.  Muunaghan. — Here? — I may  mention 
now,  the  county  infirmary ; I don’t  think  the  northern 
portion  of  the  county — although  they  contribute  a 
sum  for  its  maintenance — sends  a single  individual 
here.  There  are  a lot  from  Roscommon  looked  after 
here,  and  it  is  very  little  good  to  this  county  except 
Carrick-on-Shannon. 

22557.  Do  they  get  any  payment  from  Roscommon? 
— In  very  few  cases,  I think. 

22558.  We  had  evidence  in  Sligo  that  the  Manor- 
hamilton people  who  go  to  the  Sligo  Infirmary  do  pay 
Is.  a day? — That  may  happen  here,  but  I am  not 
aware  of  it. 

22559.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a proper  thing  for 
us  to  recommend  that  patients  coming  from  Roscom- 
mon across  the  water  here,  and  in  the  same  way  from 
Manorhamilton  to  Sligo,  that  they  should  pay  to  the 
institution  of  the  other  county? — I think  they  should 
undoubtedly  pay  when  going  to  another  county. 

22560.  If  the  people  themselves  could  not  pay  that 
it  would  be  a proper  case  for  the  county  to  pay? — 
Precisely ; it  should  be  put  on  the  rates  of  the  dis- 
trict from  which  the  patients  come. 

22561.  About  casuals  or  tramps,  you  see  something 
of  them? — Very  often  ; I think  amalgamation  would 
decrease  those. 

22552.  Would  you  adopt  any  stronger  methods 
with  them  ? — On  that  subject  I have  given  very  little 
attention  ; I would  not  like  to  give  a personal  opinion. 

22563.  It  has  been  suggested — I am  not  now  speak- 
ing of  what  you  might  call  the  itinerant  poor  of  the 
parish  or  neighbourhood  ; there  are  certain  old  folk  or 
people  who  go  about  and  are  welcome  from  house  to 
house  very  much ; excluding  that  class  altogether  and 
dealing  with  the  professional  tramps  or  vagrants — it 
has  been  suggested  to  us  that  these  people  are  living 
on  society  and  giving  nothing  for  it,  and  in  soma 
cases  bringing  up  families  in  idle  courses  to  become 
tramps  themselves ; it  has  been  suggested  that  these 
people  might  be  taken  and  put  into  an  institution, 
call  it  a workhouse  proper,  some  people  call  it  a labour 
colony,  an  institution  where  they  would  have  to  labour 
and  labour  for  their  support,  and  put  them  in  there 
until  such  time  as  the  magistrates  might  think  fit, 
and  in  that  way  remove  from  the  county  all  itinerant 
tramps  who  are,  I think,  pretty  generally  objected  to? 
— That  is  so. 

22564.  Put  them  in  there,  not  so  much  as  a punish- 
ment but  with  a view  of  teaching  them  habits  of  in- 
lustry,  and  as  soon  as  they  do  know  some  occupation 
or  have  been  taught  to  handle  a spade  or  shovel  then 
send  them  out  with  a written  permission  to  go,  and  if 
they  are  found  tramping  about  again  then  put  them 
in  for  a longer  period?— I consider  that  would  be  a 
very  good  thing. 

22565.  There  are  such  institutions  in  Belgium  and 
other  places  that  are  practically  self-supporting,  as  far 
as  possible;  the  idea  is  this,  that  these  people  should 
live  in  an  institution  by  the  efforts  of  their  own 
labour? — In  that  case  there  should  be  a-  tract  of  land. 

22566.  Yes  and  a place  for  making  rough  clothing 
with  a view  of  as  little  as  possible  of  outside  supplies 
going  in? — I believe  that  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  it  were  carried  into  effect. 

22567.  Mr.  Mtjunaghan. — In  the  scheme  you  have 
outlined  you  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
other  portion  of  the  countv ; there  is  a large  portion 
of  the  county  represented  by  Manorhamilton  as  a 
centre ; what  would  you  suggest  should  be  done 
to  give  it  accommodation  ? — I would  prefer  the 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council,  who  represents 
that  portion  of  the  county  to  answer  that. 
From  conversations  I understand  there  is  only  going 
to  be  one  workhouse  in  North  Leitrim,  and  I would 
leave  it  to  him  to  deal  with ; I only  deal  with  South 
Leitrim,  the  other  part  has  very  little  connection  with 
the  south ; so  far  as  Poor  Law  business  is  concerned 
it  can  be  taken  independently  I should  say. 

22568.  You  think  where  the  workhouses  exist  at  pre- 
sent there  should  be  retained  some  accommodation  for 
the  sick  of  the  locality  ? — I would  be  of  that  opinion — 
a district  hospital,  I should  say,  in  each  town. 

22569.  Have  you  any  view  to  offer  on  the  question 
of  out-door  relief  as  regards  its  extension  or  other- 
wise?— With  regard  to  that  I would  suggest  town 
rating.  X may  again  mention  I have  never  been  a 
Poor  Law  Guardian  and  consequently  don’t  pretend  to 
know  minutely  all  in  connection  with  Poor  Law  mat- 
ters but  I am  aware  very  often  the  majority  of  the  out- 
door relief  is  given  in  towns  and  the  monev  expended 
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in  towns,  and  consequently  there  should  be  a town 
rating  to  meet  that,  and  I believe  if  there  was  you 
would  not  have  so  much  out-door  reliief. 

22570.  Do  you  think  that  the  old  system  of  electoral 
division  rating  was  a safer  one  than  the  union- at- 
large  ? — I am  not  aware  what  was  the  custom. 

22571.  T1i|3  old  system  was  to  make  each  electoral 
division  responsible  for  the  poor  of  its  area  ? — I believe 


COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 

that  would  be  the  best  system ; it  would  concentrate 
attention  upon  the  different  districts,  and,  of  course 
bring  home  to  the  Distrct  Councillors  or  Guardian^ 
representing  the  particular  district  the  amount  of  out- 
door relief  given  in  the  district ; make  them  personally 
responsible.  At  the  present  time,  when  it  is  divided 
over  a union,  what  is  no  man’s  particular  business  is 
not  looked  after. 


Mr.  Patrick  Gaffney,  j.p.,  Chairman,  Co.  Council,  examined, 
the  Chairman  of  tire 


22572.  Chairman.— You 
County  Leitrim  County  Council  ?— -Yes. 

22573.  Are  you  in  the  Manorhamilton  Union? — Yes. 
22574.  You  have  heard  your  Vice-Chairman's  evi- 
dence?— Yes,  sir. 

22575.  What  is  your  view  about  the  Poor  Law 
system  in  North  Leitrim?— If  you  would  not  mind  I 
would  give  you  a statement  of  my  own  as  to  what 
I might  think  would  be  desirable  with  regard  to  the 
county-at-large,  as  I have  a practical  knowledge  of 
a large  portion  of  it  and  a limited  knowledge  of  the 
other  part,  at  least  a fairly  good  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  entire  county.  Of  course  I believe  that 
the  present  Poor  Law  system  in  the  County  Leitrim 
could  be  improved  without  causing  any  hardship  or 
inconvenience,  and  ultimately  result  in  a saving  to 
the  ratepayers.  Of  course  under  no  .circumstances 
would  I sacrifice  efficiency  for  economy;  I believe 
two  workhouses  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  County  Leitrim,  one 
situated  in  North  Leitrim  and  the  other  in  the  South. 
Of  course,  you  see,  owing  to  the  geographical  forma- 
tion of  Leitrim,  as  anybody  by  a glance  at  the  map 
can  see,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  without  hay- 
ing two  workhouses.  Manorhamilton  Workhouse,  .in 
my  opinion,  should  be  maintained  on  account  of  its 
central  position ; it  is  perfect— -sanitary,  and  with 
water  and  hospital  accommodation.  The  Kinlough 
rural  district,  that  part  of  Leitrim  attached  at  present 
to  the  Ballyshannon  Uuion,  should  be  amalgamated 
with  the  Manorhamilton  Union ; the  District  Council 
have  already  passed  a resolution  asking  to  be  amalga- 
mated with  Manorhamilton,  the  County  Council  have 
unanimously  passed  a resolution  endorsing  that  of  the 
District  Council. 

22576.  What  union  is  Kiltyclogher  in?— Manor- 
hamilton. One  workhouse  should  be  sufficient  for 
South  Leitrim,  and  from  all  the  information  I have 
been  able  to  gather  from  people  situated  in  what 
forms  the  three  Rural  Districts  of  South  Leitrim  the 
concensus  of  opinion  points  to  Mohill.  as  the  most 
central  and  most  convenient  to  be  retained.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is  that  that  part  of  Carrick-on-Shannon 
Union  in  Carrick-on-Shannon  Rural  District,  and  that 
part  of  Bawnboy,  known  as  Ballinamore  Rural  Dis- 
trict, should  be  attached  to  Mohill  Union.  Now,,  of 
course,  with  regard  to  how  you  might  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  peoples  and  districts,  I would  be  in 
favour  of  establishing  a hospital  with  six  beds  and 
a trained  nurse  attached  at  Kinlough  and  Ballinamore. 

22577.  tinder  the  dispensary  doctor? — Yes,  sir, 
Kinlough  and  Ballinamore,  and,  I think,  although 
no  such  facilities  exist,  for  Drumshambo  or  Drum 
kieran,  for  they  are  very  badly  situated  with 
regard  to  convenient  hospital  accommodation.  Manor- 
hamilton Workhouse  was  built  to  accommodate  758 ; 
there  are  at  present  in  it  only  102.  . A9  to  the  actual 
number  that  is  in  Ballyshannon  Union,  from  Leitrim, 
I am  not  actually  certain,  but  I am  of  opinion, 
from  what  I learned  last  year,  that  it  should  be  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five,  so  there  is  no 
fear  of  overcrowding.  Mohill  Workhouse  had  been 
built  to  accommodate  600  originally  ; there  were  95 
in  it  at  the  end  of  July,  and  in  Garrick,  at  the 
end  of  July  100  inmates,  that  meant  of  course,  I 


got  evidence  yesterday? — No  patients  are  admitted  inie 
Sligo  Infirmary  except  under  assumed  names— 
apparently  resident  in  County  Sligo. 

22581.  They  admit  them  ? — Yes,  but  they  must  ba 
paying  patients,  not  otherwise. 

Oh,  yes,  it  is  as  paying  patients  at  Is.  a day. 

22582.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is.  a day  does  not  cover  their 
cost? — It  covers  the  establishment  oost. 

22583.  It  does  not  cover  the  whole  cost?— They 
might,  have  a vacant  bed. 

22584.  Chairman.— No,  the  other  is  larger?— They 
are  making  improvements  at  present. 

22585.  They  would  rather  the  Leitrim  patients  paid 
their  way  ? — They  are  the  only  patients  who  do  pay. 

If  Carrick-on-Shannon  Workhouse  were  disused  1 
believe  an  auxiliary  asylum  for  harmless  lunatics 
should  be  established  either  in  the  workhouse  or 
j ail.  The  number  of  harmless  lunatics  in  Sligo  Asylum  at 
present,  fit  to  be  removed,  is  between  sixty-five  and 
seventy,  and  as  the  greater  majority  of  those  are 
males— there  are  210  males  and  57  females-I 
believe  a lunatic  asylum  should  be  confined  to  one 
sex  alone.  There  is  no  oercrowding  of  females  in 
the  asylum  at  present.  The  primary  reason  for  estab- 
lishing an  auxiliary  asylum  is  that  the  asylum  is  at 
present  overcrowded  to  the  extent  of  153  patients,  for 
which,  of  course,  the  joint  committee  will  have  to  pro- 
vide accommodation,  which,  I understand  from  the 
estimate  made  out,  will  cost  something  about  £40,000, 
without  taking  into  consderation  the  furnishing  of  it, 
and  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a very  senoas 
charge— the  repayment  and  interest—upon  the  rate- 
payers of  Leitrim  and  Sligo.  It  must  be  faced  very 
soon  because  at  the  last  Board  meeting  we  had  a 
letter  from  the  Board  of  Control  threatening  to  with- 
draw the  grant  in  aid  unless  we  made  ample  provision 
for  the  lunatics  committed  to  the  asylum  To  turn 
Garrick  into  an  auxiliary  asylum  would  be  much 
cheaper;  in  fact  I saw  an  estimate,  that  between 
£4,000  and  £5,000  would  make  ample  accommodation 
for  as  many  patients  as  are  at  present  m excess  or 
the  number  which  the  asylum  is  able  to  accommodate, 
and,  of  course,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  besides,  is  with- 
in easy  reach  of  almost  any  part  of  Sligo,  and  it  i 
within  reach  of  all  parts  of  Leitrim,  by  railway  com- 
munication. At  present,  in  Leitrim,  there  are  not  a 
large  number  of  harmless  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  ra 
Leitrim  the  total  number  of  imbeciles  and  epileptics 
does  not  number  twenty,  and  those,  of  course,  should 
he  removed  to  the  auxiliary  asylum.  I have  seen  the 
proposal  of  boarding  out  harmless  lunatics  as  an  «- 
periment ; it  would  meet  with  my  approval,  though  i 
have  not  much  belief  in  its  ultimate  «»ciency.  > 
know  there  are  a number  of  patients  m Sli^Asjinra 
who  are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  btu 
they  happen  to  be  committed  there  and  nobody 
t.S  oh£g»  of  thorn  <md  they 

daily  labour  and  are  sent  out  into  the  towm  witto 
anybody  in  charge  of  them  ; they  are  known  as  hb^ 
patients,  hut.  they  cannot  be  discharged  as  no  cm 
t.k.  charge  of  them  As  to  the  deservmg  P“ 
I believe  a grant  should  be  ma/le  hy  Parha 
order  to  assist  in  supporting  the  deserving 
poor  without  coming  into  the  worktiouse. 

22586.  Relief  out  of  doors  ?-I  would  consider^ 
term  out-door  relief  objectionable.^  ^ ^ 


presume,  the  entire  number,  portion  of  which  had  r ‘ r.-T ~ n™ -m mi t gives  grants  in  aid  ot  tne 
come  from  Roscommon ; in  Bawnboy,  from  Leitrim,  S°H£3b  and  l don’t  see  why  the  deseu- 

there  were  only  twenty-three,  ,o  there  i,  no  deng.r  of  their  lir.s  M t-jjg 

overcrowding.  The  Carrick  hospital  should  he  merged  mS,  P°  > , -„ri  ™ tliAn  unable  to  mandu  a 

in  the  county  infirmary,  and  it  discontinued  as  such. 

22578.  What  discontinued  as  such? — The  county  in- 
firmary. I come  from  North  Leitrim,  and  I never 
send  a patient  to  it. 

22579.  Your  people  go  to  Sligo? — No,  to  the  union 
hospital. 

22580.  The  great  number  go  to  Sligo  Infirmary,  we  increasing  it 


mg  poor,  who  have  woricea  tu  v»u  * maintain 

could  to  make  a living  and  are  then  "na^f  khonse  ani 
themselves,  should  have  recourse  to  the  work 
be  branded  as  paupers.  1ike  w(m]d 

22587.  But  the  relief,  caU  it  what  you  hk^j- 
be  administered  by  the  local  Tcot  _La  a ^ 0 
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believe  patients,  who  are  in  immediate  necessity  of  the 
careful  supeiwision  of  a doctor,  should  be  admitted  to 
the  workhouse  without  having  to  go  through  the  body 
of  the  house.  , 

22568.  You  would  make  it  a district  hospital  without 
any  connection  with  destitution  at  all? — Yes,  sir, 
Tramps,  I believe,  should  be  committed  to  the  re- 
formatory or  labour  colony,  that  is  in  the  beginning 
whenever  they  visited  any  workhouse  oftener  than 
twelve  months,  and  as  it  would  be  an  experimental 
thing  it  should  be  a limited  period. 

22589.  Would  that  be  in  order  to  test  whether  a 
man  was  really  a tramp  or  not ; if  he  came  back  a 
second  time  you  would  treat  him  as  a real  tramp? — 
Yes  • that  is 'the  best  test  that  he  is  a tramp ; any  of 
us  might  be  benighted  on  the  road  and  unable  to 
obtain  a decent  lodginghouse  and  have  to  take  the 
best  shelter  we  could.  . 

22590.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  that  union  test,  if  a 
man  knew  if  he  went  to  the  same  workhouse  in 
twelve  months  he  would  be  locked  up,  it  would  make 
him  enlarge  his  circle,  but,  all  the  same,  he  would 
be  just  as  great  a tramp.  We  have  had  the  suggestion 
made  to  us  that  a bona  fide  man,  really  looking  for 
work  should  get  some  testimonial  from  some  persons 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  in  a recognised  position  for 
civing  such  a testimonial,  that  he  was  out  of  work  in 
his  own  locality,  and  had  to  go  elsewhere  look- 
ing for  work,  and  a man  having  such  a certificate 
-would  be  afforded  aid  and  shelter  and  lodging,  hut  a 
man  who  could  not  show  such  a certificate  would  be 
treated  as  a simple  tramp?— That  is  a question,  to 
mv  mind,  considering  the  present  position  of  the 
country,  that  is  a complicated  one.  There  are 
reasons  why  I would  withhold  giving  a certificate  to 
a man  and  give  it  to  another  man  who  was  not 
equally  deserving. 

22591.  As  a magistrate,  you  would  not  refuse  a 
certificate  to  a man  you  knew  was  deserving  of  it?— 
Certainly  not. 

22592.  But  if  you  gave  a certificate  to  a man,  no 
matter  what  you  thought  of  him,  if  you  knew  he  was 
a labouring  man,  and.  could  not  get  labour  in  the 
locality,  you  would  give  a certificate  that  he  was  going 
from  Manorhamilton  to  Sligo  in  search  of  work,  or 
from  Manorhamilton  to  Belfast  in  search  of  work,  that 
would  protect  him  along  his  road,  and  entitle  him  to 
food  and  shelter  until  he  reached  the  place?— Yes, 
sir ; hut  I may  speak  of  the  Counity  Leitrim  as  I know 
it.  I scarcely  know  of  a deserving  man  leaving  a place 
• unless  in  a position  to  carry  himself  along. 

22595.  The  inference  is,  that  there  are  only  regular 
tramps  to  be  dealt  with?— And  my  suggestions  would 
deal  with  them.  , . _ 

22594.  No,  because  you  would  let  the  tramp  go  on 
until  he  came  a second  time? — I said  as  an  experiment. 

22595.  You  would  only  penalise  him  when  he  came 
back  the  second  time,  but  he  would  take  care  not  to 
come  back  the  second  time? — The  First  Offenders  Act 
might  be  applied  in  that  case.  . 

22596.  This  legislation  would  have  the  effect  ot 
making  them  enlarge  their  walking  torn-.  The  thing 
is  to  catch  the  men  who  really  are  living  on  other 
people  without  doing  any  work  for  it  themselves ; 
catch  these  people,  and  try  and  give  them  habits  ot 
industry;  would  you  approve  of  it?— I would  approve 
of  the  idea  as  I suggested ; people  look  at  the  same 


matter  in  a different  light.  I am  not  in  favour  of  a Sept.  21,  1004 
man  going  about  with  a permit  in  his  pocket ; it  is  in  Patrick 
the  fashion  of  a ticket-of-leave.  fia’ffnev. 

22597.  It  is  more  on  the  ground  of  a passport  ?— I 
think  it  objectionable. 

22598.  No  man  would  require  to  have  such  a pass- 
port but  a man  who  had  no  money  in  his  pocket? — It 
might  happen  I would  get  into  one  workhouse  on  a 
passport,  and  before  I got  to  the  next  I might  lose  it. 

Where  would  I be,  then?  I would  he  in  the  same 
position  as  if  I had  not  one  at  all.  I consider  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  workhouse  officials  or  the 
police  to  inquire  into  it.  The  police  inquire  into  far 
more  trivial  things,  and  spend  their  time  in  not  very 
profitable  employment  when  they  should  look  the 
tramps  up ; they  can  have  his  photograph,  and  there 
can  be  a means,  without  any  stretch  of  imagination, 
to  get  a hold  of  him. 

22599.  Would  not  that  be  more  objectionable,  as 
regards  prying  into  and  interfering  with  these  people, 
if  they  were  to  be  policed  and  in  the  Hue-and-Cry, 
and  phatogx-aphed,  and  all  that ; would  not  that  be 
a greater  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  people  ? — 

My  suggestion  is  with  regard  to  the  person  who  might 
apply  at  the  same  workhouse  under  an  assumed  name 
twice  in  twelve  months,  which  is  common  at  present. 

I believe  that  children  should  be  boarded  out  when- 
ever a suitable  opportunity  exists,  but  not  under  the 
age  of  three  years. 

22600.  Why  do  you  say  three  instead  of  two,  for 
instance  ? — A child  of  two  years  is  hardly  able  to  be 
entrusted  where  it  might  be  occasionally  without  any- 
body in  charge  of  it.  At  three  years  it  is  stronger, 
and  the  chances  are  it  is  better  able  to  take  care  of 
itself  when  you  cannot  have  the  careful  eye  of  some- 
body over  it’  as,  generally,  you  cannot  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. I believe  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  should  be  sent  to  religious  refuges,  as  it 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  first  cases  and  abolish 
second  cases.  Consumptives  should  be  sent  to  central 
institutions,  maintained  by  the  State.  With  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  patients  in  auxiliary  asyliuns,  I 
believe  the  same  grant  should  be  made  as  m the 
ordinary  asylum.  That  is  a highly  important  thing, 
in  view  of  the  proposed  changes,  as  from  information, 

I learn  there  is  some  friction  about  the  matter  with 
regard  to  the  present  one  at  Youghal.  I believe  they 
ultimately  succeed  in  getting  the  4s.  . 

22601.  The  question  raised  by  the  Yice-Chairman 
of  the  County  Council  is  an  important  one— whether 
there  would  be  money  enough  to  go  round  without 
diminishing  other  sources?— I don’t  like  to  enter  into 
a controversy.  I assumed  in  coming  here  that  while  it 
is  not  expressly  written  on  the  face  of  the  terms  of 
reference,  I assumed  that  while  assistance  might  be 
given  in  order  to  improve  the  existing  accommodation 
and  facilities  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
poor,  and  better  management  of  the  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions in  Ireland,  that  as  the  same  time  we  go  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  to  get  some  financial  aid  from 
the  Government.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which  I,  and,  I 
believe,  every  other  witness,  enters  into  it. 

22602.  You  think  if  there  were  any  shortage  of 
money  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  2s.  and  4s. 
grant,  a further  grant  should  be  made?— Yes  ; in  fact, 

I consider  that  we  should  claim  the  aid  not  as  a 
matter  of  justice  but  as  a matter  of  right. 


Dr.  Bradshaw,  Surgeon,  Co.  Infirmary,  examined. 


22603.  Chairman.— You  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  county  infirmary?— It  was  more  about  the 
workhouse.  My  idea  is,  after  a very  long  experience, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  lessening  the  nurnber 
of  workhouses  in  the  county.  When  I was  appointed, 
thirty-nine  years  age,  we  had  400  inmates  m Oamck 
Workhouse,  and  at  that  time  we  had  more  children  in 
the  house  than  the  entire  population  there  now ; an 
I think  that  it  would  be  a very  beneficial  thing  to  close 
one  house,  at  all  events,  in  the  county ; and,  instead 
of  crowding  any  of  the  others  with  patients  from  a 
distance,  I would  he  very  much  inclined  that  tne  oia, 
aged,  and  infirm  people  should  get  an  allowance-out- 
door relief,  in  fact : and  I think  it  would  be  equally 
advisable  that  the  children  should  be  in  a separate 
school,  where  they  can  get  industrial  training,  an 
everything  else,  and  in  that  way,  of  course,  it  would 
lessen.. the  number  which  you  would  have  to  find.  room, 
for';  but  I should  say,  judging  from  my  own  workhouse, 


that  either  of  the  other  workhouses  almost  would  con-  Dr. 
tain  all  that  would  be  necessary;  but,  of  course,  Bradshaw, 
distance  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration ; and, 
therefore,  I would  say  it  would  be  necessary  to  haie 
a workhouse  at  Manorhamilton  and  another  at  Mbhill, 
that  is,  provided  that  this  was  made  an  assistant 
asylum. 

22604.  And  the  county  infirmary  would  look  after 
the  acutely  sick?— Yes,  as  usual.  We  have  been  up 
to  this  admitting  a number  of  our  neighbouring  Eos- 
common  patients.  , _ 

22605.  Do  you  get  any  payment  from  them/— No; 
we  asked,  but  we  did  not  get  rt. 

22606  You  know  the  practice  m Sligo . I have 
hefiiit.  They  pay  Is.  If  they  pay  .tile  same  in  onrs 
it  wnU  he  yeryhr.ll  worth  their  while  to  do  so  for  the 
it  wouia  uo  v j be  s0  near  home.  It  would 

cosTthem  to  go  up  to  Eoscommon  with  a patient  1 ?s. 

5 E 9. 
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for  a car,  and  there  is  plenty  of  accommodation  in  our 
workhouse. 

22607.  You  get  them  from  as  far  as  Elphin? — Nearly 
to  Elphin.  We  have  the  same  staff  ; in  fact  it  is  a bit 
increased,  for  we  have  an  extra  nurse,  an  extra  sister. 

22608.  Then  your  suggestion  would  be  that  Carrick- 
on-Shannon  might  be  closed  as  a workhouse  and  made 
into  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  ? — Decidedly. 

22609.  And  the  county  infirmary  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  sick  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— Yes ; the  only  thing  would  be  that  the  committee 
would  have  to  be  a little  more  careful  in  issuing  their 
tickets — not  give  them  to  people  who  did  not  want 
them. 

22610.  At  present  you  are  aware  that  in  workhouse 
infirmaries  you  are  at  liberty  to  incur  all  necessary 
expenses,  and  treat  all  the  patients  who  come  there? — 
Quite  so. 

22611.  You  are  not  limited  by  any  annual  financial 
grant  ? — 1 am  not ; but  I am  in  the  county  infirmary. 

22612.  Then,  when  you  come  to  the  county  in- 
firmary, what  is  your  annual  grant? — £600. 

22613.  Could  you  spend  more,  and  would  you  spend 
more,  and  do  you  think  more  ought  to  be  spent? — 
I do. 

22614.  Would  you  approve  of  a variation  in  the  law 
that  would  permit  the  committee  of  the  county  in- 
firmary to  spend  on  the  same  basis  as  the  workhouse 
hospital? — I would,  and  not  to  be  cramped. 


22615.  Mr.  Muen agran . — >D  o yOU  not  think  tw 
when  the  county  infirmary  would  become  the  uniT 
hospital  it  would  be  a proper  thing  for  the  Guard  ™ 
to  take  over  the  management  of  the  infirmary 
conduct  it  as  at  Mohill  and  Manorhamilton  ?— I ’ don', 
see  why  the  present  committee  who  manage  it  shoi.U 
be  dispensed  with.  uia 

22616.  And  why  should  the  present  Board  of  Guar 
dians  be  dispensed  with? — Because  the  house  is  not 
necessary.  “ 

22617.  You  ask  them  to  furnish  all  the  money  1— .It 
is  the  County  Council  find  all  the  money  for  the  under- 
takings. 


22618.  I understood  you  to  say  that  this  county  in- 
firmary would  do  for  all  the  needs  of  the  sick  in  this 
union? — Yes. 

22619.  That  being  so,  you  are  changing  it  from  a 
county  infirmary  and  making  it  a district  hospital- 
therefore,  why  should  it  not  be  handed  over  to  the 
Guardians  when  this  workhouse  is  taken  from  them? 
This  institution  is  to  be  put  in  place  of  the  workhouse 
hospital,  then  should  not  the  proper  authority  to 
manage  it  be  the  Guardians? — I cannot  say,  because 
the  others  pay  money. 

22620.  They  won’t  pay  money  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances ? — Of  course,  if  there  was  a change,  instead 
of  being  paid  by  the  county  ft  was  paid  by  the  union  • 
of  course,  then,  I would  say,  naturally,  that  the  Guar- 
dians would  have  the  right  to  be  the  managers. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Kearney,  j.p.,  Chairman, 

22621.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Manorhamilton  Guardians? — Of  the  District  Council 
and  Board  of  Guardians. 

22622.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Guardians  on  the 
question  of  amalgamation  so  far  as  it  affects  either 
North  Leitrim  or  the  whole  of  Leitrim? — The  Guar- 
dians think  two  workhouses  would  be  sufficient  in 
Leitrim,  and  the  Guardians  of  Manorhamilton  are  very 
anxious  to  get  the  part  taken  from  them  which  was 
added  to  Ballyshannon,  the  Kinlough  division ; and 
the  Kinlough  District  Council  passed  a resolution  to 
that  effect,  asking  to  be  taken  back  to  Manor- 
hamilton. 

22623.  Are  any  of  the  Kinlough  Guardians  here 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Gaffney. — They  were  heard  in  Ballyshannon. 

22624.  Chairman. — Do  you  happen  to  know  was 
that  resolution  of  the  Kinlough,.  Council  carried  by 
a large  majority  ? — It  was  unanimous  as  far  as  the 
District  Council  was  concerned. 

22625.  Then  you  would  leave  Manorhamilton  and 
one  in  South  Leitrim? — I think  that  would  be 
sufficient. 

22626.  Manorhamilton  and  Kinlough  take  in  the 
whole  of  North  Leitrim  ? — Yes ; and  we  have  splendid 
facilities  and  a splendid  water  supply,  and  good  rail- 
way facilities.  We  are  in  -a  very  healthy  position ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  management  of  the  Manorhamilton 
Union  is  concerned,  it  is  about  as  good  as  there  is  in 
the  county. 

22627.  Are  you  so  much  cut  off  from  South  Leitrim 
as  to  make  it  impossible,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  any 
question  of  amalgamation  of  Manorhamilton  with  Car- 
rick-on-Sbanr.an  ?— The  county  is  so  situated  that  I 
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think  it  would  be  impossible,  seeing  the  distance  it 
would  be  from  one  end  of  North  Leitrim  to  the  nearest 
part  in  South  Leitrim  ; it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
amalgamation  with  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

22628.  That  is,  on  the  present  lines  of  union  manage- 
ment. You  would  be  in  favour  of  removing  lunatics 
or  feeble-minded  persons  from  a workhouse  to  an 
auxiliary  asylum?— Yes;  I think  they  could  be  better 
treated  in  an  auxiliary  asylum,  unless  the  workhouse 
was  specially  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 

22629.  As  regards  women  with  illegitimate  children, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  those  dealt  with  in 
penitentiaries  ? — I think  where  it  would  be  a first  case, 
the  woman  should  be  taken  in  hand,  and  tried  to  be 
reformed,  and  the  child  taken  from  her,  and  either 
boarded  out  or  reared  in  the  workhouse ; fortunately, 
we  have  very  few  in  Manorhamilton. 

22630.  As  regards  tramps  ? — They  are  the  worst  we 
have  to  deal  with.  If  there  could  be  any  law  in  the 
world  to  do  away  with  tramps  it  should  be  passed, 
because  certainly  they  are  a nuisance. 

22631.  You  would  like  to  make  them  industrious 
members  of  the  community? — If  it  could  be  done,  but  : 
I have  my  doubts.  All  the  tramps  I see  won’t  work.  ! 
I was  trying  to  get  the  master  to  give  them  a cold  ' 
bath  to  try  to  make  them  keep  away. 

22632.  You  might  kill  a man  with  a weak  heart 
after  a day’s  walk,  and  then  you  would  be  in  an 
awkward  position  ? — Yes  ; but  certainly  there  should 
be  a law  passed  to  deal  with  them  in  some  way ; the 
present  system  is  not  a good  one ; it  is  good  enough 
for  the  tramps,  hut  not  for  the  people,  who  have  to 
keep  them. 


Mr.  Patrick  Rooney  examined. 


62633.  Chairman. — Now  will  you  give  us  your 
views? — I scarcely  have  anything  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Guardians. 

22634.  You  pointed  out  to  us  very  clearly  the  advan- 
tageous situation  of  your  workhouse  as  regards  its 
eanitary  position? — I believe  there  could  be  nothing 
got  to  exceed  it ; and  I pointed  it  out  to  you  as  well 
as  I could  when  you  were  there.  It  is  on  an  eminence, 
and  Manorhamilton  is  becoming  a very  important 
town ; and  I may  say  food  stuffs  are  to  be  got  there 
as  cheap  as  in  any  other  town  in  Ireland. 

22635.  You  think  you  get  your  flour  and  meal  cheap 
in  Manorhamilton? — There  is  such  keen  competition 
that  I believe  nowhere  you  go  can  you  get  better  value 
for  the  money.  To  prove  my  argument,  the  cost  of 
an  inmate  with  us  is  less  than  generally  in  other 
unions,  and  we  treat  them  better,  I believe.  Well, 


we  have  also  the  advantage  of  excellent  water,  I be- 
lieve it  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  taken  from  a spring 
some  miles  away  and  brought  to  -the  town.  We  have 
railway  accommodation  just  within  a stone’s,  throw  of 
the  place- — in  fact,  we  have  every  accommodation. 
there  is  one  thing  I have  to  complain  of— it.  is  the 
county  infirmary  here.  We  make  no  use  of  it,  and 
pay  for  it,  and  I don’t  see  that  we  have  a right  to  pay 
for  what  is  not  useful. 

22636.  Really,  the  infirmary  some  of  your  people 
use  is  Sligo  ? — They  have  to  pay  when  they  go  there. 

22637.  Dr.  Bigger. — Portion  of  the  cost?— Well,  I 
am  not  in  a way  to  he  accurate.  Our  patients  are 
treated  in  the  workhouse  hospital  with  us,  I believe 
successfully,  too,  and  we  are  most  anxious  that  tea 
Leitrim  portion  of  our  county  that  goes  down  to  Bally- 
shannon  would  be  with  us.  They  are  anxious  them- 
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selves,  as  the  last  witness  has  explained  to  you  ; and 
I believe  it  would  be  to  their  interest  and  to  ours 
that  they  would  amalgamate  with  us. 

22638.  That  is  the  Kinlough  portion? — Yes. 


22629.  You  don't  offer  any  opinion  about  South 
Leitrim  ; you  let  them  manage  their  own  affairs  ? — I 
know  nothing  about  them ; they  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  I am  sure. 


Mr.  Beenabd  Kean  examined. 


22640.  Chaibman. — What  is  the  view  of  the  Ballina- 
more  Council — are  you  in  favour  of  breaking  up  Bawn- 
boy  Union — No. 

22641.  You  wish  it  to  continue  ; you  don’t  wish  to 
join  with  Mohill  or  Carrick? — No;  Mohill  would  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  Carrick-on-Shannon  would  be  very 
inconvenient  for  the  destitute. 

22642.  Would  you  object  to  join  with  Mohill? — I 
would  rather  not  join ; I would  rather  stay  with  Bawn- 
boy, considering  my  experience  of  the  way  it  is 
managed.  There  is  part  of  the  Enniskillen  Union — • 
the  Gian  portion,  in  Cavan — that  could  very  readily  be 
added  to  Bawnboy,  because  it  comes  very  close  to  it. 
Lisnaskea  Union,  that  I believe  will  go,  comes  within 
a short  distance  of  Ballyconnell ; a great  portion  of 
those  two  unions  could  be  added  to  Bawnboy  ; there 
is  also  portion  of  Mohill,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Oarrigallen,  that  would  be  more  convenient  to 
Bawnboy  than  Mohill. 

22643.  Then  you  want  to  break  up  Mohill? — As 
between  Carrick-on-Shannon  and  Mohill,  in  South 
Leitrim,  I think  Mohill  would  be  the  most  suitable 
union ; it  is  all  situated  in  the  county,  and  is  more 
easily  got  at  than  Carrick. 

22644.  I forget  whether  you  came  to  Enniskillen  to 
the  inquiry  ? — -No,  sir.  Then,  as  to  these  hospitals,  I 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  some  of  these 
hospitals  at  the  workhouse.  If  Bawnboy  Union  was 
closed  you  would  have  to  go  within  four  miles  of  Bawn- 
boy, and  bring  them  either  to  Carrick  or  Mohill. 

22645.  If  there  was  a hospital  at  Ballinamore? — 1 
Yes ; if  there  was  one  established  there,  or  leave  the 
hospital  at  Bawnboy.  Ballinamore  would  be  very 
central,  and  then,  if  Bawnboy  was  done  away  with, 
it  could  accommodate  a good  part  of  the  present  Mohill 
Union  ; it  comes  within  three  miles  of  it. 

22646.  Is  there  anything  else? — On  this  question  of 
tramps,  I would  make  a suggestion.  Tramps  generally 
make  a point  of  coming  to  workhouses  a night  or  two 
before  fairs  or  markets.. 

22647.  Those  are  generally  the  travelling  musicians  ? 
—Yes,  and  pickpockets.  I would  keep  them  in  the 
workhouse  for  two  or  three  days,  and  make  them  do 
work. 

22648.  They  do  it  in  England  now,  but  find_  it  does 
not  stop  them? — They  did  it  once  in  Mohill,  and  it 
had  a very  salutary  effect.  , 

22649.  They  have  not  power  to  do  it  in  Mohill? — 
Those  tramps  won’t  take  you  to  courts  at  all. 


22650.  You  would  bring  in  the  English  provision, 
about  keeping  them  longer? — I would,  certainly,  if  the 
Guardians  wished,  and  I think  it  would  have  a very 
good  effect — it  would  leave  them  scarcer. 

22651.  That  would  cost  you  more? — It  would  in  the 
beginning,  but  ultimately  it  would  cost  less. 

22652.  Mr.  Delany. — Apparently,  you  think  that 
Bawnboy  ought  not  to  be  broken  up?— Yes  ; I give  my 
reasons  for  it. 

22653.  Have  you  considered  what  effect  the  breaking 
up  of  Bawnboy  would  have  on  the  rates  if  you  were 
amalgamated  with  Mohill? — Of  course,  if  workhouses 
are  done  away  with  for  the  present  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  rates  for  some  time. 

22654.  What  rate  do'  you  pay  now  in  Bawnboy? — A 
poor  rate  of  9 d.  or  9-grf. 

22655.  You  don’t  happen  to  know  that  it  is  Is.  ? — I 
don’t  know  this  year’s  rate. 

22656.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  Is.,  and  it  is  only 
8rf.  in  Mohill? — I can  account  for  that.  We  had  a lot 
of  hospital  repairs  to  get  done  for  the  last  couple  of 
years  in  Bawnboy,  and  had  a great  number  of  cases 
of  fever  from  the  Cavan  portion  of  the  union ; and 
there  is  another  cause  of  the  rate  being  a bit  higher. 
When  the  standard  rate  was  made  in  Bawnboy  our 
poor  rate  was  very  low.  We  get  an  Agricultural 
Grant  of  13d.  in  the  £ ; the  Mohill  rates  were  high, 
they  get  Is.  6 d.,  and  in  Carrick  Is.  Sd. 

22657.  You  have  no  railway  accommodation  to  Bawn- 
boy from  Ballinamore  ? — Yes,  within  about  a mile. 

22658.  The  railway  takes  you  into  the  town  of 
Mohill? — It  does.  Personally,  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, I would  just  as  soon  go  to  Mohill  as  Bawnboy  ; 
but  I am  calculating  the  distance  sick  people  in  the 
mountains  would  have  to  go  to  get  to  Mohill.  , 

22659.  How  many  miles  would  they  have  to  go  ? — 
Six  or  seven  Irish  miles  to  Ballinamore,  and  nine  to 
Mohill. 

22660.  You  don’t  happen  to  know  the  furthest  por- 
tion of  the  Mohill  district  at  Carrigallen ; you  would', 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  it  is  fourteen  miles  to  Mohill  ?' 
— I would  not  be  surprised ; but  the  distance  to- 
Bawnboy  is  not  anything  like  that. 

22661.  You  think  if  any  union  should  be  retained! 
in  South  Leitrim  it  should  be  Mohill? — I believe- 
Mohill  would  he  the  most  central. 

22662.  The  balance  of  convenience  would  be  in- 
favour  of  Mohill? — Yes. 


Mr.  Michael  Mamin  examined. 


22663.  Chaihman. — Now  you  have  heard  your  col- 
league’s evidence  ; is  there  anything  you  would  like  to 
add  to  that  ? — I believe  in  the  amalgamation  of  unions, 
and  I wonder  very  much  that  they  have  not  been  amal- 
gamated long  ago.  When  those  unions  were  built  to 
accommodate  600  or  700  people  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  over  eight  millions,  now  we  have  not  got 
half  the  people,  and  I don’t  see  how  it  is  that  so  many 
unions  are  maintained  for  the  accommodation  of  fifty 
or  sixty  people. 

22664.  What  change  would  you  make  in  your  own 
county  of  Leitrim  ? — I would  say  that  one  auxiliary  asy- 
lum and  hospital  would  do  the  whole  county  of  Leitrim, 
and  the  healthy  inmates  of  the  union  should  get  a 
weekly  allowance,  and  let  them  board  out,  -and  do 
away  with  all  the  unions  except  one. 

22665.  Which  would  you  retain? — That  would  he  a 
difficult  question  for  me  to  say,  what  point  would  be 
more  central,  and  I would  leave  that  to  more  eminent 
men  and  better  judges  than  I am. 

22666.  But  you  think  one  ought  to  remain  and  two 
might  he  closed,  and  one  of  those  converted  into  an 
auxiliary  asylum  ? — I think  they  should  all  he  closed, 
and  there  should  be  only  one  auxiliary  asylum  and 
hospital  for  the  whole  county,  and  that  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  small  population  we  have  now  got. 

22667.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  sick  poor  of 
North  Leitrim,  supposing  you  closed  Manorhamilton 


Workhouse  and  made  it  an  auxiliary  asylum — -what 
would  you  do  with  trie  sick  poor? — If  they  were  not 
very  sudden  cases,  or  cases  of  contagious  disease,  they 
could  travel  a journey. 

22668.  You  will  always  have  a certain  number  of 
sudden  cases  every  year? — For  keeping  an  establish- 
ment open  for  the  accommodation  of  a few  people  you 
pay  almost  as  much  as  you  do  if  the  whole  house  was 
filled. 

22669.  Would  you  he  willing  that  these  people  in 
North  Leitrim  should  have  no  hospital  accommodation 
nearer  than  Carrick  or  Mohill? — I would  he  very 
sorry  to  deprive  the  sick  poor  of  accommodation,  but 
1 think  under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  very 
badly  managed,  to  the  great  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

22670.  How  would  you  improve  matters  in  North 
Leitrim? — I would  say  if  there  was  a temporary  hos- 
ital  with  eight  or  ten  beds,  and  very  bad  cases  would 
e left  in  those  places,  with  a nurse  and  dispensary- 
doctor. 

2267L  You  would  leave  a small  hospital,  under  the 
dispensary  doctor? — Very  small;  and  all  other  cases 
could  go  into  the  general  hospital  for  the  county. 

22672.  What  you  might  call  the  general  infirmary; 
would  it  be  too  great  a distance  to  bring  people  from 
Manorhamilton  or  Kiltyclogher  to  Carrick-on-Shannon 
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or  Mohill? — That  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  it  would  take  a doctor  to-  answer  the 
question. 

22673.  Looking  at  it  as  an  ordinary,  commonsense 
man,  do  you  think  that  would  -be  a very  long  distance 
to  remove  sick  people  by  road  ? — If  there  was  a proper 
means  of  conveyance  I would  not,  provided  the  disease 
was  not  a very  dangerous  one. 

22674.  And  if  it  were  you  would  put  it  in  the  small 
hospital?  Yes. 

22675.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan. — You  think  under  the 
scheme  you  outline  for  giving  out-door  relief  to  the 
aged  and  infirm,  due  precaution  could  be  observed 
that  only  the  deserving  would  get  it? — I think  the 
healthy  inmates  could  he  boarded  out,  and  the  re- 
lieving officer  could  look  after  their  welfare  once  a 
week. 

22676.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a tendency  to 
give  money  to  poor  people  if  the  Guardians  had  a free 
hand,  and  owing  to  that  tendency  the  cure  might  be 
worse  than  the  disease? — There  are  a good  many 
houses  in  the  country  that  would  be  very  glad  to-  take 
in  those  inmates  at  whatever  money  would  be  allowed 
them  weekly,  and  they  would  be  well  looked  after. 

22677.  How  would  you  provide  that  only  the 
deserving  cases  should  get  the  money? — How  do  we 
provide  for  the  cases  that  are  admitted  to  the  union 
at  present. 

22678.  In  some  places  there  is  a great  outcry  that 
out-door  relief  is  given  in  cases  where  it  ought  not  to 
be  given ; under  the  system  that  you  suggest  it  might 
be  enlarged.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  how 
to  guard  against  that? — The  Guardians  of  the  district 
should  look  after  that  part,  and  see  no  one  should 
get  it  except  those  who  are  entitled.  No  matter  what 
business  we  enter  into  we  will  find  great  arguments 
and  contradictions.  I don’t  believe  everything  I hear 
myself. 

22679.  Are  you  a Guardian? — Yes. 

22680.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  out- 
door relief — is  it  larger  than  it  was  five  or  six  years 
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ago  in  your  own  particular  union? — I don’t  believe  it 
is  ; I am  not  sure. 

22681.  How  do  you  manage  at  the  Board  meetings 
when  a claim  is  put  forward? — We  inquire  from  the 
Guardians  for  the  district  and  the  relieving  officer  to 
know  if  it  is  a competent  case  for  relief,  and  find  it. 
out  in  that  way. 

22682.  No  discussion  about  the  subject?— Oh,  yes. 

22683.  Do  outside  Guardians  interfere,  and  say, 

“ We  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  that  person  is  entitled 
to  it,”  or  is  it  taken  as  a matter  of  course  when  the 
relieving  officer  recommends  it? — No;  they  converse 
with,  one  another,  and  find  out  whether  the  party  is 
a fit  subject.  I have  often  seen  them  refused. 

22684.  Don't  you  think  Manorhamilton  would  re- 
quire a hospital  there,  at  least  with,  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  beds,  to  accommodate  the  sick  of  that  district?— 
How  many  in  the  infirmary  altogether  now  in  Manor- 
hamilton ? 

22685.  There  is  a large  number — fifty-two  by  the 
last  report?— A good  many  of  them  could  be  in  the 
body  of  the  house,  perhaps. 

22686.  No  doubt ; I am  allowing  for  more  than  half 
in  the  body  of  the  house ; hut,  even  then,  would  you 
not  require  an  infirmary  of  some  kind? — You  would; 
but  a very  small  one  would  accommodate  it  under  the 
rules  I suggest. 

22687.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  expensive  and 
dangerous,  too,  to  be  sending  away  the  sick  to  a great 
distance? — A good  deal  would  depend  on  the  mode  of 
conveyance. 

22688.  By  any  means  of  conveyance;  it  would  he 
costly  and  dangerous  in  some  cases  ? — Look  at  the  cost 
of  the  officials  in  each  of  those  unions,  where  there  are 
only  sixty-three  inmates  in  some  of  them.  The  cost  of 
sixty-three  inmates  for  their  food  and  clothing  for  the 
year  would  only  come  to  something  about  £730, 
roughly  speaking.  Where  does  the  rest  of  the  money 
go  to? 

22689.  Under  a scheme  for  a small  hospital  you 
would  not  require  the  great  staff  you  have  at  present? 
— No ; but  it  will  take  as  much  coal  to  steer  an  empty 
ship  as  if  all  her  compartments  were  filled. 


Mr.  Cjiahles  Cecil  B.  Whyte,  d.l.,  examined. 


Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  not  very  much  evidence 
to  give,  but  I approve  of  amalgamation ; I believe, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; and  I approve  strongly  of  Mohill  and  Manor- 
hamilton as  centres.  I think  they  would  accommodate 
the  county. 

22690.  Chairman. — You  agree  with  Dr.  Bradshaw’s 
viow? — I think  there  was  a little  confusion  in  his 
evidence  about  the  infirmary  and  the  hospital  in  the 
workhouse.  But,  with  regard  to  the  infirmaries,  I 
think  the  county  infirmary  is  a misnomer.  I think 
the  districts  should  be  completely  changed.  I don’t 
see  why  a man,  because  he  breaks  his  leg  in  Ros- 
common, should  have  to  pay  Is.  a week,  when  a man 
on  this  side  can  get  in  free.  I think  if  they  were 
called  district  infirniaries  instead  of  county  in- 
firmaries it  would  be  much  better. 

22691.  In  some  cases,  where  the  county  town 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  county  infirmary  is  a 
rational  name,  but  not  when  the  county  infirmary  is 
on  the  borders,  between  two  counties?— From  the  in- 
firmaries I know — Sligo,  Roscommon,  and  this  in- 
firmary—if  the  districts  were  changed  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

22692.  Putting  Manorhamilton  into  a County  Sligo 
distriot? — Yes,  for  infirmary  purposes,  and  changing 
the  districts  that  are  eligible  for  claiming  the  use  of 
the  hospital. 

22693.  And  keep  the  area  rigidly  round  the  infirmary 
as  the  maintaining  area? — That  would  he  my  sugges- 
tion. I was  very  glad  to  hear  you  mention  the  matter 
of  a certificate  for  tramps  ; it  has  been  a pet  scheme 
of  mine  for  some  time.  I mentioned  it  a short  time 
ago  to  Mr.  Lynch.  Mine  differs  a little  from  what  you 
suggested.  My  idea  would  be  that  a bona  fide  working 
man,  who  could  not  find  work  at  home,  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  head  constable  of  his  district  with  a 
book,  and  a photograph,  of  the  individual  fixed  in  the 


first  page  of  that  book,  so  put  in  that  it  could  not  be 
easily  tampered  with,  and  to  be  initialled  by  the  head- 
constable. 

22694.  A signed  photograph? — Yes ; and  when  the 
tramp  arrived  at  the  town  where  there  was  a work- 
house,  and  wanted  assistance,  he  should  have  his  book 
vised  by  the  head-constable  of  the  town,  who  should 
then  refer  him  to  the  relieving  officer  to  get  relief. 
To  any  ordinary  vagabond  or  tramp  I would  certainly 
give  the  benefit  of  the  prison.  But  as  you  suggest 
that  certain  homes  should  be  opened  for  such  people, 
where  they  could  get  work  and  be  fed,  if  they  chose 
to  do  work,  I think  that  would  be  a very  good  idea, 
indeed.  As  to  statistics  in  connection  with  the  work- 
ing of  workhouses,  I have  been  out  of  touch  with  them 
for  some  time,  and  really  could  hot  enter  into  the 
matter ; hut  I think  amalgamation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I know  the  county  very  well ; I am  not  aware 
whether  Kinlough  is  in  the  Ballyshannon  Union. 

22695.  It  is?— Because  I was  going  to  suggest  that 
if  Ballyshannon  remained  a workhouse  in  the  future 
that  Kinlough  should  be  added  on,  and  taken  on 
Manorhamilton. 

22696.  It  is  in  the  Ballyshannon  Union,  and  you 
think  it  ought  to  stay  there? — I think  so.  All  the 
district  between  Kinlough  and  the  far  side  of  Lough 
Melvin  is  too  far  from  Manorhamilton,  and  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  transit. 

22697.  Garrison  is  in  the  County  Fermanagh?-^ That 
would  be  in  Ballyshannon,  but  should  he  added  to 
Manorhamilton.  „ , , 

22698.  Tho  most  distant  part  would  be  Colonel 
Dickson’s,  of  Tullaghan  ?—Yes. 

22699.  Then  they  would  have  to  come  up  from  toe 
Glenade  Valley?— Yes ; whereas  from  Garrison  there 
is  a road  to  Lurganboy,  and  it  is  not  such  a long  way 
to  Manorhamilton.  , . ...  » 

22700.  How  far  from  Tullaghan  to  Manorhamilton. 
— Sixteen  or  seventeen  miles. 


Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  j.p.,  Chairman,  Mohill  Union,  examined. 

22701.  Chairman.— You  are  Chairman  of  the  Mohill  22702.  Mr.  Delan i/.— Are  you  in  favour  of  the  break- 
Guardians? — Yes.  ing  up  of  the  Caxrick-on-  Shannon  Union? — Yes,  ana  tn 
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Manorhamilton  Union.  The  Moll  ill  Board  of  Guar- 
dians are  unanimously  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  and 
•the  scheme  we  agreed  on  was  to  take  in  the  Leitrim 
portion  of  Bawnboy  and  Carrick-on-Shannon  to 
Sfohill.  The  valuation  of  the'  Leitrim  portion  of 
Bawnboy  is  about  £9,700,  and  the  valuation  of  the 
Cavan  portion  is  £26,000. 

22703.  Tou  have  satisfied  yourself  that  the  work- 
house  in  Mohill  is  ample  to  provide  the  accomimoda- 

***22704.  How  have  the  Guardians  been  keeping  their 
workhouse?— Well,  we  adopted  everything  Mr.  Lynch 
recommended,  and  carried  it  out.  We  spent  a good 
deal  of  money  on  it  last  year,  and  have  a fully- 
equipped  workhouse.  We  have  a special  meeting 
summoned  for  to-morrow  to  consider  Dr.  Smyth’s 
report,  and  we  will  adopt  it..  I approve  of  it. 

22705.  From  a financial  point  of  view,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  the  effect  of  amalgamation  ?— It  would 
be  a decided  benefit  to  the  ratepayers  of  Carrick  and 
Manorhamilton.  The  union  rate  in  Mohill  is  coming 
down  since  the  Local  Government  Act,  but  the  union 
rate  in  Carrick  is  going  up,  and  the  increased  valua- 
tion would  bring  it  down  much  more. 

22706.  As  regards  the  average  cost  of  maintenance, 
how  does  Mohill  stand?— Mohill  was  3s.  10d.,  and  Gar- 
rick 3s.  9| d.,  but  the  union  rate  in  Mohill  is  8s.  0%d., 
Carrick  8s.  1 id.,  and  Bawnboy  9s.  0£d.  The  district 
rate  is  9£d.  in  Mohill,  lOd.  in  Carrick,  and  9 in 

22707.^As  regards  the  added  area,  what  would  be 
the  greatest  distance— I think  that  would  be  from 
Drumrielly  ? — From  twelve  to  fourteen  miles.  There 
are  parts  of  Carrigallen  at  present  fourteen  miles  from 
Mohill,  and  they  don’t  complain  that  they  suffer  any 
inconvenience. 

22708.  From  Carrigallen  there  it  no  railway  com- 
munication?—No ; but  we  have  the  railway  direct 
from  Ballinamore,  and  from  Carrick-on-Shannon  also. 

22709.  I believe  your  board  passed  a resolution 
giving  certain  answers  to  the  queries  sent  out?  -Yes, 

S122710.  Chi  the  question  of  rating,  what  is  the  view 
of  your  board? — 'They  are  in  favour  of  reverting  back 
n<min  to  divisional  charges.  The  tendency  is,  since  it 
became  a union  charge,  for  out-door  relief  to  increase. 

22711.  As  to  some  of  the  people  who  are  in  the 
workhouse  not  able  to  work,  have  you  any  scheme  for 
dealing  with  those? — I think  if  they  were  boarded  out 
it  would  be  a very  good  idea;  and  the  children, , l 
think,  should  be  sent  to  industrial  schools  out  of  the 
workhouse.  

22712.  You  also  think  there  should  be  an  auxiliary 
asylum?— -Yes,  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  an  auxiliary 


asylum  being  established  in  Carrick-on-Shannon,  g , 21  1904 

There  are  at  present  250  inmates  in  the  District  Asy-  ' — 

lum  at  Sligo,  and  I heard  the  Medical  Superintendent  Mr.  Robert 

say  he  would  certify  them  to  be  fit  subjects  for  an  Wallace. 

auxiliary  asylum  ; those  with  the  idiots  in  the  work- 

house,  would  make  about  300,  and  I think  that  would 

make  a fair  auxiliary  asylum  ; but  I am  strongly  of 

opinion  that  the  Capitation  Grant  should  be  increased 

from  2s.  to  4s.  As  the  district  asylum  is  in  the  County 

Sligo,  it  would  be  only  just  and  right  that  the 

auxiliary  asylum  should  be  in  the  County  Leitrim. 

22713.  Chairman. — And  a great  many  of  the  Sligo 
people  yesterday  were  of  the  same  opinion?  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that.  For  the  tramps,  I think  labour 
colonies,  somewhat  similar  to  what  I read  about  lately 
in  Switzerland,  should  be  established.  There  is  plenty 
of  waste  land  in  this  country  on  which  their  labour 
could  be  utilised,  say,  for  arterial  drainage ; there  as 
nothing  so  necessary  in  Ireland. 

22714.  As  regards  the  infirmary  in  Carnck-on- 
Shannon,  do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Bradshaw  ? — I do ; I 
believe  it  should  be  converted  into  a district  hospital. 

I would  have  a joint  committee,  with  some  of  the 
local  gentlemen  and  clergy ; some  of  them  give  good 
attendance,  and  take  a great  interest  in  it. 

22715.  Mr.  Delany.— In  Mohill,  are  you  aware  there 
is  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  farmers,  and  people  of 
that  class,  to  use  the  hospital  in  case  of  sickness  in 
their  family  ?— I am  ; I believe  there  should  be  wards 
set  apart  for  paying  patients  in  the  hospital. 

22716.  Dr.  Bigger.— In  all  the  hospitals  ?— In  all 
the  hospitals,  and  a regular  scale  of  charges  made  out 
for  those  ; they  should  not  be  in  at  all  with  the  poor. 

22717.  Would  you  separate  the  hospital  from  the 
workhouse? — I would. 

22718.  Mr.  Delany.— And  the  country  people  should 
be  induced  ’ to  use  the  hospitals  ?— Certainly  ; and 
make  a moderate  scale  of  charges  for  those  who  could 
pay,  and  let  them  go  into  the  pay  ward,  and  not  to  be 
mixed  up  with  old  chronic  people. 

22719.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  want  to  men- 
tion to  the  Commission?— No;  except  that  I think  the 
area  of  rating  should  be  changed  from  union  rating. 

I have  an  idea  that  dispensary  districts  would  make  a 
very  nice  area,  provided  that  towns  like  Carrick,  Bal- 
linamore, and  Mohill  should  be  made  separate  areas. 

22720.  Chairman.— You  want  to  give  the  towns  a 
great  blister?— The  people  of  the  country  would  com- 
plain if  they  had  a town  on  them.  . 

22721.  Are  not  many  of  the  people  m the  town 
people  who  come  in  from  the  country  ?— Yes  ; but  in 
the  towns  they  have  the  benefit  of  their  labour 

22722.  You  would  make  the  towns  pay  for  all  the 
out-door  relief  they  give?— I would. 


Mr.  Patrick  Flvnn,  j.p.,  Chairman, 

22723.  Chairman.— You  are  Chairman  of  the  Car- 
rick-on-Shannon  Rural  District  Council  and  Board  or 
Guardians  ? — 'Yes.  , 

22724.  What  is  the  view  of  your  board  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dissolution  of  the  Camck  Union.  Ihe 
vast  majority  of  both  the  Council  and  the  Guaidians 
would  be  in  favour  of  a scheme  of  amalgamation  pi  o- 
vided  it  was  consistent  with  relieving  the  present 

ra22725.  If  you  got  a substantial  economy,  without 
inconveniencing  seriously  the  sick  poor,  you  wou 
in  favour  of  amalgamation? — Certainly,  oar-  , , 

22726.  What  use  would  they  suggest  that  their  work- 
house might  be  turned  into?— An  auxiliary  asylum,  m 
order  to  prevent  an  expenditure  of  £40,000  on  the  Sligo 
Asylum ; and,  further  than  that,  they  are  of  op 
that  they  could  get  a Capitation  Grant  of  4s. 

22727.  They  think  they  ought  to  get  that?—  xes. 
22728.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  a large  majority  of 
the  Carrick-on-Shannon  Guardians  are  m favour  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  on  that  basis?  » • . 

member  it  was  unanimous  at  our  board,  for  t P 
imon,  that  »»  to  an  &«r  position  go«, 
the  sick  poor  and  the  ratepayers  of  the  ™ 

find  by  statistics  that  we  are  paymg  something.  rike 
£40  per  head  for  the  maintenance  of  paupers, 
valuation  is  something  like  £45,000.  • 

22729.  Is  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Unions  estimate? 
Yes,  sir  ; those  figures  are  correct.  T , 

22730.  Did  you  get  them  from  him?— Yes;  I got 
them  from  the  Local  Government  Board  s report,  the 
last  report.  , ,,  j. 

22731.  Did  you  include  in  those  returns  the  cost  oi 
dispensary  administration? — I did. 


Carrick-on-Shannon  Union,  examined. 

22732.  That  would  be  an  unfair  charge  against  the  Mr.  Patrick 
workhouse  inmates ; you  would  have  that  charge,  m Flynn, 
any  case? — We  are  allowed  half  of  that. 

22733.  That  would  not  be  the  basis  to  make  the 
calculation  on?— Whether  it  is  or  it  is  not,  it  is  an 
extraordinary  fact  that  it  exists  all  the  same. 

22734.  No,  no;  the  cost  of  the  dispensary  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  workhouse  ?— It  is  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  poor,  whether  in  the  dispensary  or 
workhouse,  I take  it.  ,,  , ... 

22735  We  are  not  dealing  at  all  here  witn  tne 
Medical  Charities  Act,  we  are  only  dealing  with  Poor 
Law  administration?— You  can,  of  course,  strike  out 
half  the  cost  of  the  medical  officers. 

22736.  That  is  a very  large  item,  dispensary  admin- 
istration?—It  sounds  an  extraordinary  thing  to  be 
paying  £40  per  annum  foq  the  maintenance  oi  * 

Pa22737.  That  is  not  the  case  ?— ' With  the  exception  oi' 
half  the  salary  of  the  medical  officers. 

22738.  The  dispensary  medical  officers  for  the.  entire 
union  and  the  cost  of  medicine  ?— Half  the  salaries  are 
paid  by  the  Treasury. 

V 22739.  That  completely  puts  out  your  whole  calcula- 
tion?—It  would  take  £5  per  annum,  I think,  off  the 

eS22740  You  must  not  take  me.  as  agreeing  on  that?— 

I St  wish  to  make  any  point  ofo  that ; but  work- 
houses  generally  axe  too  well  officered  for  the  number 
of  Sates,  and  too  much  goes  to  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  It  may  have  been  right  enough  when 
we  had  400  inmates,  hut  tha+- i.s  not  so  now 

22741.  Mr.  Murnaghan.-Do you  think  the  county 
requires  two  workhouses?-!  don’t  believe  that  we 
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Sept.  21,  1904  could.  do  with  one,  considering  the  geographical 
— _ position  of  our  county.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  get  at 

Mr.  Patrick  Carrick-on-Shannon  from  the  extreme  northern  por- 

Flyrni;  tion  ; railway  communication  is  a difficult  matter. 

22742.  The  number  is  so  small  in  the  county — some- 
thing under  300? — Yes. 

22743.  Chairman. — Any  other  matter  you  wish  to 
refer  to? — I desire  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
that  I preside  over  that  unless  an,  auxiliary  asylum 
was  established  we  would  oppose  any  form  of  amal- 
gamation. 

22744.  Why  do  you  take  that  position? — On  account 
of  the  rate.  We  expect  to  relieve  the  rate  by  doing 
this.  At  the  present  moment  we  pay  something  about 
Is.  in  the  £ for  the  Sligo  Lunatic  Asylum  ; if  we  could 
prevent  a further  expenditure  of  £40,000  by  having  this 
auxiliary  asylum  established  here  we  consider  it  would 
be  a great  relief. 

22745.  Supposing  the  auxiliary  asylum  was  estab- 
lished at  iManorhamilton  instead  of  Oarrick-on-Shan- 
non,  and  a reduction  of  the  rating  would  take  place  by 
such  an  establishment  as  that,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  breaking  up  the  workhouse  then? — I hardly  think 
it  would  be  feasible  or  reasonable  to  do  that. 

22746.  But  supposing  it  were  done? — It  might  al- 
leviate the  rate  as  far  as  the  lunatics  are  concerned. 

22747.  What  would  then  he  your  view  as  regards 
the  workhouse  at  Carrick-on-Shannon? — I should' say 
Carrick-on-Shannon  would  then  be  the  centre. 

22748.  Geographical  centre? — I would  not  say  geo- 
graphical as  far  as  Manor  ham  ilton  is  concerned,  but  as 
far  as  South  Leitrim  is  concerned. 

22749.  Unless  the  Carrick-on-Shannon  Workhouse 
were  filled  with  some  other  class  of  inmates? — I think 
we  would  be  financially  at  a loss  if  it  was  not. 

22750.  You  mean  the  traders  in  the  town  would  ? — 
I don’t  mean  the  traders  at  all ; I don’t  represent  them 
at  all. 

22751.  What  class  of  people  would  be  at  a loss — the 
ratepayers  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  clia-nge  if  the 
surplus  of  the  inmates  were  put  at  Manorhamilton  ? — ■ 
They  would,  so  far  as  that  would  be  concerned ; then 
we  would  have  to  tide  over  a great  difficulty  so  far  as 
sending  our  representatives  to  other  districts ; that 
might  be,  in  some  cases,  twenty-five  miles. 

22752.  Would  you  not  have  that  even  if  you  had  the 
inmates  in  the  asylum  here? — I daresay  we  would,  but 
the  difference  in  the  rating  would  compensate  us. 

22753.  The  difference  in  rating  would  disappear  even 
if  they  went  to  Manorhamilton? — Well,  yes,  it  would, 
so  far  a®  the  asylum  is  concerned.  On  the  question  of 
tramps,  I heard  some  gentleman  in  the  witness-box 
expressing  a view  that  there  should  be  something 
done  to  remedy  that.  I consider  it  a great  evil  in  the 
country,  not  exactly  on  account  of  the  money  spent 
on  them  in  the  workhouses ; there  is  a great  deal 
more  mischief  done  in  the  country  than,  that — the 
■example  set  by  them  in  towns  that  they  come  into,  and 
’where  they  remain,  when  sent  out  of  the  workhouses, 
.and  very  often  those  people  are  the  cause  of  spreading 
-disease. 

22754.  And  they  have  families  with  them  brought 
-up  badly? — There  is  nothing  in  connection  with  the 
Poor  Law  that  requires  more  to  he  remedied  than  that 
evil ; there  should  be  some  form  of  registration  or 
some  place  provided  for  there. 

22755.  You  would  not  hesitate  to  deprive  these  men 
of  their  liberty — they  would  be  deserving  of  nothing 
more  than  strict  consideration?—’ The  majority  of  them 
would  be  better  off  in  jail ; there  may  be  exceptions ; 
it  may  occur  that  a man  gets  out  of  work,  and  has  to 
•travel  to  some  neighbouring  town  for  work. 

22756.  That  man  could  be  safeguarded? — But  it  is 
van  established  system  now,  a sort  of  profession.  I 
should  like  to  say  a word,  in  case  the  result  of  this 
Commission  of  Inquiry  was  that  there  would  be  amal- 
gamation, and  that  our  union  would  he  amalgamated 
with  Mohill.  I am  directed  to  express  the  view  that 
we  are  entitled  to  what  you  call  district  rating,  or 
union  rating,  that  our  portion  of  the  union  would 
have  a separate  rate,  on  the  ground  that  in  1900  the 
rate  was  la.  3d.,  whereas  Mohill  rate  was  3s.  3d.,  and 
in  the  year  1904  the  rate  for  Carrick-on-Shannon 

22757.  Axe  you  again  taking  in  expenditure  outside 
Poor  Law  expenditure?— I am  not — union  expenditure. 

22758.  Axe  you  taking  in  the  cost  of  roads? — 
Nothing  but  union  expenditure.  , 

22759.  No  union  ever  struck  a rate  of  3s.  3d.  for 
Poor  Law  purposes?— That  is  embodied  in  a report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  a difference  of  7 d.  in  the  £,  and  we  don’t  object 


to  a scheme  of  amalgamation  with  Mohill  on  the 
grounds  laid  down,  but  we  do  ask  that  we  would  be 
entitled  to  union  rating. 

22760.  Do  you  think  you  would  gain  or  lose  by  that? 
— We  would  gain ; that  is  my  opinion. 

22761.  It  would  look  as  if  the  joint  expenditure 
would  be  reduced,  and  if  the  joint  valuation  was 
very  much  raised,  on  an  increased  valuation,  you  would 
imagine  at  first  sight  that  you  would  have  a reduced 
rate? — It  would  be  an  average  rate  then,  and  we 
would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  existing  rate 
at  present  to  make  it  average. 

22762.  We  can  hardly  talk  of  that  without  going 
into  it,  but  we  will  go  into  it  very  carefully  ? — There 
are  a great  many  other  matters,  but  I would  be  only 
repeating  the  evidence  already  given.  Witli  reference 
to  the  overcrowding  of  Sligo  Asylum,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  make  any  remark.  There  was  a 
matter  that  cropped  up  in  the  evidence  given . by  Dr. 
Bradshaw  with  regard  to  the  representation  on  the 
county  infirmary.  I desire  to  say  that  the  manage- 
ment at  present  is  represented  by  the  county-at-large, 
and  if  you  were  to  put  the  management  into  district 
bodies  they  would  have  the  responsibility. 

22763.  You  think,  if  it  was  converted  into  a district 
hospital,  the  management  should  be  district?— Yes, 
and  a district  charge,  whereas  it  is  county-at-large  at 
present. 

22764.  You  are  not  claiming  for  Carrick-on-Shannon 
— a e you — the  position  of  paying  all  the  cost  of  the 
infirmary? — Oh,  no;  I don’t  wish  to  interfere  with 
that  at  all.  It  is  a county  infirmary,  supported  by 
the  county,  and  it  is  a very  well-administered  institu- 
tion ; £600  per  annum  is  not  a very  big  amount ; it 
relieves  a great  number  of  people,  and  they  are  very 
well  looked  after,  as  far  as  I know,'  and  that  is  the 
report  of  the  Governors  for  years  ; the  only  thing  I 
have  to  say  on  it  is  that  if  you  were  to  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  our  District  Council  they  would  have  all  the 
responsibility. 

22765.  Dr.  Bigger. — They  would  have  all  the  pay- 
ments, too  ? — Yes  ; that  is  what  I object  to. 

22766.  You  would  rather  see  it  as  it  is? — Certainly. 

22767.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  if  it  does  not  serve  all 
the  county,  is  it  fair  that  portions  of  the  county  that 
it-  does  not  serve  should  pay  for  it? — That  is  the  point 
The  gentleman  who  made  the  statement  that  North 
Leitrim  got  no  benefit  from  it  was  inaccurate.  The 
only  portion  of  North  Leitrim  that  we  do  not  get  in- 
mates from  to  the  county  infirmary  is  the  Union  of 
Manorhamilton. 

22768.  Chairman. — Is  not  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
North  Leitrim? — No ; North  Leitrim  goes  down  to 
Dowra  district — ten  miles  long  and  six  or  seven  miles 
across. 

22769.  What  part  of  North  Leitrim  is  in  the  Oaxrick 
Union  ? — From  here  to  Dowra  Bridge,  and  there  is 
ten  miles  of  that  in  North  Leitrim — from  Drumshambo 
to  Dowra.  We  get  a number  of  patients  from  Drum- 
lceiran. 

22770.  You  admit  the  Manorhamilton  and  Kinlough 
districts  don’t  send  many? — We  get  very  little  from 
Manorhamilton  Union.  I should  say  the  majority  of 
patients  in  the  county  infirmary  are  from  North 
Leitrim.  Some  arrangement  for  pay  patients  in  the 
county  infirmary  would  be  a very  useful  and  necessary 
thing,  or  otherwise  legislation  on  the  subject,  so  that 
portion  of  our  union  in  the  County  Roscommon  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  a reasonable  amount  to  com- 
pensate for  any  loss  we  sustain  by  having  their  inmates 
there.  The  County  Council,  up  to  the  present,  have 
refused  to  contribute  anything,  and  for  a number  of 
years  we  have  been  maintaining  them  free  of  charge- 
up  to  two  years  ago. 

22771.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — They  have  no  power  to 
pay  under  the  existing  law? — That  settles  that  part 
of  it. 

22772.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  would  recommend  that 
they  should? — I would,  strongly.  It  is  a great  hard- 
ship for  people  to  have  to  travel  from  the  extreme  end 
of  tiie  county  to  their  capital  town  ; they  might  die  on 
the  way. 

Mr.  Alleync. — With  reference  to  that  remark  about 
the  contribution,  I have  looked  into  the  matter  of  law, 
and  I understand  they  can  contribute ; and  it  is  m 
the  Local  Government  Act  that  they  can  contribute  to 
the  infirmary. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  question  was  raised  else- 
where, and  the  opinion  of  counsel  was  taken  on  the 
subject,  and  he  advised  that  the  County  Council  could 
not  pay  towards  the  support  of  an  infirmary  in  another 
county. 
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jtr  Alleyne. — I have  looked  into  the  matter,  and 
1 thought  they  could. 

Chairman— It  is  very  possible,  for  legal  opinions 
*ften  turn  out  wrong.  , , . , 

JFitneiS. There  is  just  another  little  matter,  iou 

have  the  replies  to  the  queries  on  the  sheet  before  you, 
■ I venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  those  are 
biect  to  the  conditions  already  expressed— that  is  to 
* ■ 1 if  the  Commission  decide  on  having  the  auxiliary 
Jfum  established  here,  we  would  waive  any  claim 
ire  have  to  the  union  : but  I would  wish  to  remind  you 


we  have  other  available  premises  about  the  town — the  s&pt  21, 1904 
present  county  infirmary  and  an  old  military  barracks,  p~: , 
in  the  best  of  condition,  just  as  good  as  the  jail  pro-  * , p 
mises — that  could  be  utilised  for  some  suitable  pur-  y ■ , 

poses.  In  that  report  the  gentlemen  representing 
the  County  Roscommon  made  a sort  of  protest,  inas- 
much as  their  patients  used  to  go  to  BaUmasloe ; they 
would  quite  acquiesce  now  if,  by  amalgamation,  they 
were  allowed  to  have  those  harmless  lunatics  included 
in  the  area  of  Carrick-on-Shannon — that  is,  for  Leitrim 
and  Sligo. 


Mr.  Patrick  Gaffney,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


22773.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  wish  to 
add  to  your  chairman’s  statement? — Nothing.  I am 
in  favour  of  amalgamation  if  it  brings  any  relief  to  the 

M227M.  What  part  of  the  union  do  you  live  in?— In 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  union,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  town,  below  Drumsna. 

22775.  There  you  are  very  near  Mohill? — About  five 
miles  from  Mobil!  , , 

22776  You  would  be  quite  willing,  as  a member  of 
the  Carrick  Board,  that  the  union  should  go  into 
Mohill  if  there  was  a substantial  abatement  of  the 
rates  without  any  hardship  to  the  sick?— Yes,  sir; 
that,  principally,  I would  like  to  have  taken  care  of. 
I certainly  would  not  like  to  see  the  union  extended 
in  any  way  to  give  any  inconvenience  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ; I would  be  afraid  that 
their  attendance  would  not  be  as  good.  There  was 
another  matter  touched  on  by  Mr.  Maguire.  He  said 
that  he  would  be  in  favour  of  town  rating ; I quite 
scree  with  Mr.  Maguire  in  that ; it  might  lead  to 
economy,  and  to  see  that  no  one  but  those  justly 
entitled  to  out-door  relief  would  get  it. 

22777.  If  there  was  rating  for  the  towns  would  you 
also  have  rating  for  the  country  on  the  electoral 
divisions?— For  the  division.  It  looks  like  divisional 
rating  in  the  Act  when  it  says  each  division  can 
appoint  two  representatives.  It  would  appear  that 


these  two  representatives  ought  to  'have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  division,  and  take  care  of  the  division ; 
and  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  a Guar- 
dian can  understand  how  to  discharge  his  duty.  I 
approve  of  the  rule  you  laid  down  yourself  with  regard 
to  the  tramps.  I would  not  like  to  see  them  punished  ; 
but  rather  sent  to  a place,  and  improved. 

22778.  And  try  to  make  them  labourers  ?— Yes^  sir. 
Improve  them,  and  give  them  a couple  of  years'  in- 
dustry. It  might  improve  them,  and  edify  them. 

22779.  Harden  the  muscles,  and  make  them  fit  to 
work?— Yes,  and  make  them  take  a view  of  themselves 
as  industrious,  respectable  men.  With  regard  to  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  too,  I think  your  own 
statement  would  be  a-  very  salutary  one,  and  I endorse 
that.  Buit  I believe  no  Guardian  can  do  his  duty  until 
he  has  divisional  rating. 

22780.  Do  you  think  the  expenses  are  increasing?— 
I believe  the  expenditure  on  out-door  relief  is  some- 
thing higher  than  it  was  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

22781.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  union-at-large 
rating?— I do  ; but  I would  like  to  see  the  Garrick 
Woikhouse  continued. 

22782.  You  would  be  willing  to  see  it  closed  if  there 
was  a substantial  saving?— Yes,  if  it  brought  a sub- 
stantial saving  to  the  ratepayers,  provided  it  did  not 
bring  any  hardships  to  the  sick  poor  or  any  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Gaffney. 


Mr.  Thomas  Flynn,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


22783.  Chairman.— You  are  a member  of  the  Car- 
rick Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

22784.  Do  you  agree  with  your  colleagues  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  have  amalgamation  if  there  was 
a substantial  saving  ? — Yes  ; but  that  was  not  the  con- 
clusion we  came  to  at  a joint  meeting  of  the  Ros- 
common and  Leitrim  Guardians. 

22785.  Are  you  a Roscommon  Guardian?— No  ; from 
Dowra.  We  agreed  if  we  got  back  the  original  area 
belonging  to  this  union  prior  to  1850,  we  would  be 
more  satisfied  with  it ; and,  also,  there  was  a Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  here  in  1893  m reference 
to  portion  of  this  union  that  went  to  Strokestown  and 
Boyle.  And  our  agreement  was  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation,  that  if  we  got  the  portion  of  the 
union  back,  we  would  be  more  satisfied  with  it  than 
with  amalgamation.  That  would  be  amalgamation  in 
one  way.  . , 

22786.  Keeping  your  union  on,  and  breaking  up  the 
others,  as  they  were  before  1850? — 'Yes;  that  was  the 
answer  we  gave  that  query,  as  well  as  I remember. 
■Supposing  this  union  was  done  away  with  in  the  dis- 
trict I represent  the  sick  poor  would  have  to  go 
twenty-three  miles  to  Mohill,  and  we  would  have  to  go 
to  Enniskillen  or  Manorhamilton.  The  road  to  Car- 


rick is  level  enough,  but  the  road  to  Manorhamilton  is  Mr.  Thomas 
very  hilly.  F,-vnn' 

22787.  How  far  are  you  from  Manorhamilton? — 

About  twenty  English  miles.  The  same  distance  as 
from  Carrick,  but  not  as  the  crow  flies.  Manor- 
hamilton is  nearer  across  the  mountain  ; we  have  to 
go  down  to  Blacklion  and  on  by  Glenfame.  I am  sure 
two  workhouses  are  enough  for  the  county. 

22788.  What  one  would  you  think  might  go?— I 
•would  not  wish  to  say  that.  That  is  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  decide  when  they  see  the  location. 

22789.  You  think  two  would  be  enough? — I would, 
but  the  question  of  the  harmless  lunatics.  I attended 
a meeting  at  the  Sligo  Asylum  once  about  the  question 
of  amalgamation.  Dr.  Petit,  the  Chief  Medical  Super- 
intendent, made  us  believe  in  the  case  of  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  that  it  would  be  no  saving ; and  so  the  Sligo 
Board  would  have  the  election  of  all  officers,  and  he, 
or  whoever  would  be  the  superintendent  in  Sligo, 
would  have  the  control  of  Oarrick-on-Shannon,  or 
wherever  the  auxiliary  asylum  would  be;  and  we 
would  have  to  pay  his  expenses  up  and  down.  He 
told  us  that  distinctly,  but  I did  not  believe  it.  So  we 
left  him  the  lunatics,  and  him  along  with  them. 


Mr.  Joseph  O’Beirne,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


I am  a Guardian  from  the  Roscommon  portion  of 
Carrick.  We  had  a meeting  two  months  ago,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  hold  the  union  as  it  stands, 
and  get  back  the  Strokestown  portion  of  it.  We  don  t 
want  to  hold  the  union  if  they  don’t  want  to  hold  it 
themselves ; but  what  we  want  is,  in  case  it  should  be 
dissolved,  to  be  sent  to  Strokestown. 

22790.  Chairman. — Supposing  Strokestown  does  not 
survive,  where  would  you  like  to  go? — I don’t  know 
.where  we  would  go,  then. 

22791.  That  is  a contingency  that  might  happen. 


ould  you  be  willing  to  go  to  Roscommon?— No,  sir.  Mr  Joseph 
° are  willing  to  stop  here ; but  in  case  this  is  amal-  O’Beime. 
mated,  they  would  not  wish  to  go  to  Boyle ; they 
nt  to  go  to  Strokestown. 

22792.  You  think  Roscommon  too  far  ?— It  is.  It  is 
enty  miles  from  where  I live  and  twenty-eight  from 
ne  others.  ■ 

22793.  What  you  would  wish  is  that  either  this  union 
ould  be  maintained,  or,  if  it  were  dissolved,  that 
rokestown  should  be  maintained,  and  you  should  be 
it  there? — Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  John  Moean,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


Mr.  John 
Moran. 


22794.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a Roscommon 
member? — Yes,  sir. 

22795.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness? — (Ros- 
common would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  with  my 
part  of  the  county. 

22796.  He  said  Strokestown  ?— Even  Strokestown. 

22797.  Would  you  rather  keep  up  Carrick-on-Shan- 
non?— Keep  up  Carrick-on-Shannon;  and  all  my  con- 
stituency thinks  the  same. 

22798.  Under  no  circumstances  would  you  approve 
of  breaking  up  Carrick-on-Shannon? — Not  at  all.  It 
would  not  do ; because  in  case  of  any  kind  of  sickness 
it  would  be  impossible  to  go  eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 


22799.  Supposing  they  came  in  here  to  the  buildintr 
known  as  the  county  infirmary,  would  you  still  have 
the  same  objection? — I would  support  my  resolution - 
I would  support  what  I say. 

22800.  You  say  you  would  not  like  it  on  account  of 
the  inconvenience  to  the  sick  ; supposing  the  sick  could 
come  into  Oarrick  all  the  time,  and  come  to  the  county 
infirmary— would  that  satisfy  you  ?— Certainly.  Hem 
is  the  way  I look  at  it— it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
person  with  a broken  bone  or  any  disease  to  go  twenty 
miles.  Of  course  the  other  member  is  very  convenient 
to  Strokestown. 

22801.  He  is  a neighbour  there?— -A  neighbour  I 
may  say. 


Mr.  James 
Clarke. 


Mr.  James  Clarke  examined. 


22802.  Chairman. — What  do  you  wish  to  tell  us 
from  Boyle? — It  is  very  little.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  in  the  Poor  Law  system,  to  my 
idea.  Of  course  the  classification  of  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  at  the  present  moment  is  urgent,  and  can 
be  carried  out ; it  is  not  in  keeping  with  any  well- 
regulated  governed  country  to  see  imbeciles  and  lunatics 
in  the  body  of  the  workhouse  with  people  that  have 
been  earning  an  honest  livelihood  all  their  life,  and 
then,  through  force  of  circumstances,  compelled  to  go 
these. 

22803.  You  would  remove  them? — I would;  and  I 
would  have  the  imbeciles  classified  into  one  institution. 
I would  have  a destitute  home  made  that  it  would  not 
have  a pauper’s  brand  on  it,  the  same  as  at  the  present 
moment ; or  I would  not  have  children  reared  up  in 
the  workhouse,,  the  same  as  they  are  at  present.  There 
should  be  a central  institution  for  the  county  to  give 
education  to  the  children,  male  and  female,  and  by 
that  means  I believe  the  ratepayers  would  be  saved  a 
considerable  amount  of  expense ; the  inmates  would  be 
better  looked  after  by  appointing  a class  of  officials,  at 
the  same  expense,  to  superintend  and  look  after  the 
different  inmates  when  they  would  be  properly 
classified. 

22804.  You  would  classify  them  by  grouping  them 
together  ? — Yes  ; the  principle  to  cover  that  and  pro- 
tect the  ratepayer  would  be  that  the  Inspectors  that 
would  come  round  would  be  more  stringent  in  their 
examination  and  inspection. 

22805.  And  have  larger  powers,  perhaps? — Have 
larger  powers  than  they  have  at  present. 

22806.  What  powers  would  you  give  them? — That 
they  should  see  that  there  would  be  nobody  appointed 
to  superintend  or  look  after  those  institutions  only 
duly  qualified  competent  people.  Of  course,  by  the 
present  state  of  affairs  an  incompetent  person  might 
be  appointed. 

22807.  Might  slip  in? — Quite  so.  There  should  be 
some  standard  of  examination  for  the  individual. 

22808.  For  each  situation? — ‘For  each  individual  to 
he  classified  as  to  his  competency.  It  would  be  fairer 
all  round  to  the  general  public  by  adopting  that  idea. 
Then,  of  course,  by  establishing  one  school  in  a centre 
you  save  a lot  of  taxation,  because  in  each  workhouse 
there  are  two  teachers — one  for  the  female  and  one  for 
the  male ; by  having  a competent  teacher  for  one 
central  school  you  would  save  a lot  of  money  to  the 
general  public.  Then  there  is  another  point  that  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  the  hospital.  We  will  take  it  like  this: 
there  is  a certain  individual,  and  he  can  go  into  the 
hospital,  and  squat  down  there  at  the  average  charge 
for  the  dietary,  without  taking  into  consideration  what- 
ever the  clothing,  fuel,  and  other  necessary  charges. 
If  that  individual  has  money,  and  goes  to  a private 
hospital  or  lodginghouse,  he  would  pay  more  than  the 
average  cost  for  the  rental  of  that  room,  yet  he  goes 
in  and  squats  down  at  the  public  expense,  and  may  be 
making  money  by  coming  in  and  getting  hospital 
treatment.  He  has  the  best  of  nursing  and  medical 
attendance  and  hospital  diet,  and  everything.  £1  a 
week  would  not  be  a proper  charge,  by  making  an 
accurate  calculation,  and  yet  cases  have  arisen  where 
they  have  spent  many  months  in  that  position. 

22809.  You  would  suggest  the  Guardians  should  have 
a discretionary  power  of  assessing  how  much  a man 
ought  to  pay? — Quite  so.  Amalgamation  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  inmates  are  the  necessary  things  required 


at  the  present  moment.  I hear  a lot  with  regard  to 
tramps;  I heard  various  theories  to-day  that  I could 
not  agree  with.  We  will  have  tramps  to  the  end  of 
time.  I don’t  believe  in  the  Russian  or  German  pass- 
port system.  I don’t  see  why  the  public  bodies  should 
be  turned  into  Scotland  Yard  Departments  for  issuing 
passports  to  poor,  unfortunate  tramps.  They  are  m 
every  country.  Of  course,  there  are  some  countries 
that  take  very  stringent  measures,  where  they  see 
there  is  an  individual  that  makes  it  a profession.  The 
ordinary  law  is  such  that  if  he  cannot  show  he  has 
visible  means  of  support,  they  imprison  him,  and  make 
him  work  for  his  support,  and  he  gets  tired  of  that, 
and  thinks  it  better  to  work  outside  than  in  the 
prison.  They  make  that  prison  work  remunerative 
to  the  general  public.  He  takes  the  alternative,  and 
prefers  to  work  outside  rather  than  inside  for  the 
Government;  hut  I would  oppose  all  the  passport 
business. 

Mr.  Allcyne. — Archdeacon  Moore,  Chaplain  to  the 
workhouse,  has  asked  me  to  hand  in  this  document 

The  Rectory,  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
20th  September,  1904., 

Dear  Sir, — I regret  I cannot  attend  before  the  Poor 
Law  Reform  Commission  to-morrow,  as  I will  he  in 
Dublin.  In  case  the  Comissioners  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive a written  statement,  I submit  the  following  sug- 
gestions, which  it  seems  to  me  would  be  advisable 

1.  Tramps  or  Casuals. — That  some  uniform  method 
of  treating  this  class  should  be  adopted  by  all 
Boards  of  Guardians.  That  they  should,  in  all 
cases,  be  made  do  work  before  being  permitted  to 
leave  the  house. 

2.  Children. — (1)  That  children-  should  be  boarded 
out  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible ; and  thus  all  taint 
of  the  house  (sentimental  and  otherwise)  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  them. 

(2)  That  committees  of  ladies  he  appointed  to  in- 
spect such  children,  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of,  the 
present  inspection. 

(3.)  That  the  law  be  relaxed  about  children  not 
being  admitted  into  the  house  without  their  parents 
or  parent ; and  when  such  children  are-  admitted, 
they  he  sent  to  industrial  schools,  or  boarded  out. 
This  would  eventuate  in  an  economy,  as  such  a large 
proportion  of  the  children  of  “ tramps,”  &c. , become 
a burden  on  the  ratepayer.  Of  course,  this  would1 
have  to  be  carefully  safeguarded,  as  parents  able 
to  support  their  children  should  he  made  do  so. 

3.  Hospitals— (1)  That  the  aged  and  infirm  be  placed 
in  separate  wa^ds  from  those  who  require  surgical 
or  medical  treatment. 

(2.)  That  separate  wards  be  appointed  for  pay 
patients.  I am  sure  many,  after  a time,  would 
avail  themselves  of  such  ; and,  further,  the  sen- 
timental reasons  which  now  prevent  the  poor  but 
deserving  class  from  entering  a union  hospital 
would  eventually  be  done  away. 

4.  Idiots  and  Epileptics.— It  such  are  retained  ^at 
all  in  the  unions,  better  and  separate  accommoda- 
tion should  be  provided  for  them. 

5.  That  in  the  case  of  the  aged  and  deserving  pocr 
who  are  obliged  to  enter  the  house,  provision  be  made 
for  married  couples  to  see  more  of  each  other,  and, 
if  possible,  they  be  allowed  to  live  together. 
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If  possible  some  classification  be  made  between 
the  deserving  poor  and  others  in  the  house. 

6.  I am  in  favour  of  amalgamation  of  unions,  as  I 
think  it  would  result  in  economy ; and  probably 
also  reduce  the  number  of  “ tramps,”  by  making  the 
distances  between  the  houses  greater. 

Wm.  N.  Mooee,  Archdeacon, 

C.L  Chaplain, 
Carrick-on-Shannon  Union. 

A.  O’Conor,  Esq.,  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Mr.  P.  Flynn. — In  reference  to  No.  3,  every  gentle- 
man coming  before  you  would  endorse  that.  We  have 


cases  of  that  description  cropping  up  frequently,  and 
it  leads  to  no  end  of  trouble,  and  it  is  a very  absurd 
thing  that  parents  should  go  into  the  house  and  be 
maintained  when  they  should  be  made  work,  and  sup- 
port their  children. 

Mr.  J.  Clarke. — Permit  me  to  make  one  remark  with 
regard  to  the  county  infirmary  in  Roscommon.  It  is 
a great  injustice  on  the  ratepayers  of  the  Boyle  Union 
that  they  should  have  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  infirmary,  whereas  they  have  a completely- 
equipped  and  up-to-date  hospital,  and  they  have  to 
maintain  it. 

22809a.  Chaibman. — That  objection  has  been  made 
elsewhere  ? — It  is  absurd  to  say  that  one  portion 
should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  another  portion  of 
the  same  county — each  part  should  be  equalised. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 


5 F 


Sep!.21,  1904 

Mr.  James 
Clarke. 
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TOOK  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


Sept.  22,1904. 

FORTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.- THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22.nd,  1904 

At  the  Courthouse,  Roscommon. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  S.  St.  L.  Burke  appeared  for  the  Fever  Hospital. 


Mr.  John 
Stanley. 


Mr.  John  Stanley,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


22810.  Chairman. — Are  you  a member  of  the 
Strokestown  Board  of  Guardians?— Yes. 

22811.  Are  you  going  to  speak  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Strokestown  Board  of  Guardians  or  of  your  own 
individual  views  on  the  subject? — I am  sent  by  the 
board  here  to  give  evidence. 

22812.  What  is  the  view  they  asked  you  to  present 
here  to-day? — For  general  amalgamation  of  workhouses 
in  Ireland. 

22813.  They  are  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of 
workhouses  ? — Yes,  unanimously. 

22814.  Have  they  considered  what  would  be  a good 
arrangement  as  regards  their  own  workhouse  and  the 
workhouses  of  Roscommon  generally? — The  board  are 
not  unanimous  as  to  dissolving  the  Strokestown  Union, 
but  I myself  am,  and  the  majority  of  the  board  are — a 
large  majority. 

22815.  What  arrangement  then  would  you  make  for 
the  treatment  of  the  destitute  and  the  sick  if  the 
workhouse  there  were  closed? — To  be  transferred  to 
the  adjoining  unions  that  it  would  be  attached  to. 

22816.  What  would  be  the  unions  that  you  would 
recommend  the  Strokestown  Union  should  be  divided 
between  ? — Oastlereagh  and  Roscommon,  Boyle  and 
Garrick — they  are  the  adjoining  unions  to  the  Strokes- 
town Union.  The  Roscommon  Union  boundary  comes 
within  three  miles  of  the  workhouse  of  Strokestown, 
and  the  Boyle  Union,  and  Carrick  Union  come  within 
five  miles  of  the  workhouse. 

22817.  Is  Elphin  more  than  five  miles  from  Strokes- 
town?— Just  five. 

22818.  And  that  is  the  border  part  of  your  union. 
Some  of  the  Oarrick-on-Sliannon  Guardians,  yesterday, 
that  are  in  the  County  Roscommon  part  of  the  Carrick 
Union,  were  in  favour  of  adding  their  rural  district 
to  Strokestown,  and  were  in  favour  of  continuing 
Strokestown — that  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Strokestown  Guardians? — If  you  put  it 
that  way,  if  the  area  of  the  'Strokestown  Union  was 
largely  increased,  I would  not  be  so  much  in  favour 
of  dissolving  Strokestown  Union  then  ; but  it  would 
require  to  be  very  largely  increased,  owing  to  the  great 
reduction  in  the  population  of  the  union,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  there  at  all,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
would  not  like  to  see  Strokestown  Union  dissolved 
without  utilising  its  buildings  for  some  very  useful 
benefit  for  the  country. 

22819.  What  use  would  you  suggest  for  these  build- 
ings?— I would  strongly  suggest  that  it  should  be  used 
as  an  auxiliary  asylum  for  Ballinasloe,  because  the 
Ballinasloe  institution  is  a wonderful  tax  upon  the 
County  Roscommon,  I think  an  unnecessarily  high  tax, 
and  that  the  usual  4s.  per  patient  should  be  given  for 
the  auxiliary  institution. 

22820.  How  far  are  yon  from  Roscommon  town  at 
Strokestown? — Nine  miles. 

22821.  That  would  involve  for  every  lunatic  patient 
a drive  of  nine  miles,  at  the  least? — There  is  no 
asylum  in  Roscommon. 

22822.  But  the  patients  would  have  to  drive  to  get 
to  Strokestown  a distance  of  at  least  nine  miles? — 
Certainly,  and  further. 

22823.  Nine  at  the  least — Roscommon  is  your  nearest 
station? — In  this  direction  it  is. 

22824.  In  any  direction? — There  is  a station, 
Drumsna,  on  the  Sligo  line,  eight  miles. 

22825.  Then  you  would  have  to  have  a drive  of  at 
least  eight  miles? — Yes. 


22826.  That  you  can  see  is  a drawback  against  con- 
verting Strokestown  into  an  asylum  if  you  have  to 
drive  insane  patients  such  long  distances  1— But  we 
have  to  drive  them  further— twenty  Irish  miles  to 
Ballinasloe. 

22827.  Do  they  drive  there  or  go  by  train?— The 
train  does  not  suit  very  well,  and  they  have  to  drive 
in  nearly  all  cases  from  the  lower  end  of  the  county. 

22828.  But  the  Oastlereagh,  Roscommon,  and  Ath- 
lone  people  would  get  there  by  railway  ?— They  would. 
From  the  northern  portion,  of  the  county,  on  towards 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  they  would  have  to  go  to  Mullin- 
gar and  come  back  to  Athlone,  which  is  a round- 
about way  altogether.  I think  they  nearly  all  drive 
from  Carrick. 

22829.  Do  they  drive  in  open  cars? — No,  I Hiiny 
carriages,  all  I have  seen  coming.  Then,  if  it  was  not 
converted  into  an  auxiliary  asylum,  the  opinion  of  the 
country  is  that  it  should  be  converted  into  an  in- 
dustrial school. 

22830.  For  children? — For  children. 

22831.  Or  for  a teclmical  purpose? — Either.  The 
institution  was  fitted  up  to  accommodate  700  inmates, 
at  present  there  are  only  seventy  in  it,  and  it  is 
admirably  situated  for  either  an  auxiliary  asylum  or 
for  an  industrial  school,  because  there  is  a nice  piece 
of  land  of  eight  acres,  nicely  fenced  in  all  round. 

22832.  We  saw  that — a very  good  piece  of  land?— 
A very  good  piece  of  land,  and  nicely  plotted  out.  It 
would  be  of  advantage  to  either  of  these  institutions, 
and  it  is  a very  nice  location. 

22833.  Do  you  live  in  Strokestown  or  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it? — I live  four  Irish  miles  from  it,  near 
Elphin. 

22834.  If  the  ratepayers  of  the  Strokestown  Union 
found  that  by  the  closing  of  their  workhouse  they 
would  get  a substantial  and  large  reduction  in  their 
rates,  do  you  think  they  generally  would  be  in  favour 
of  that? — Oil,  entirely;  but  in  the  Strokestown  Union 
at  the  present  time  I think  the  rates  are  lower  than 
in  any  other  union  in  this  county. 

22835.  If  they  wore  made  considerably  lower,  even 
than  they  are  ? — Oh,  certainly ; as  far  as  the  rate- 
payers are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
are  gaining  some  benefit  from  the  institution,  or  its 
officials,  they  are  all  for  entirely  dissolving  the 
Strokestown  house.  It  is  under  discussion  with  that 
object  for  thirteen  years,  and  I think  on  one  occasion 
it  was  dissolved ; the  order  was  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  dissolving  it,  but  through  some 
political  dodgery  the  order  was  cancelled. 

22836.  Was  it  not  a resolution  of  the  Guardians 
themselves? — Several  of  them  ; but  I think  the  order 
was  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  because 
I am  aware  the  valuator  had  the  order. 


22837.  The  law  would  require  at  that  time  the  con- 
sent of  the  Guardians  ? — We  several  times— on  one 
occasion  the  board  was  unanimous  in  dissolving  it  > 
on  other  occasions  the  board  had  a large  majority  i°r 
dissolving  it. 

22838.  Had  they  not  also  once  a majority  against 
dissolving  it? — Never. 


22839.  Wlrat  I was  asking  you  was— you  tola |i 
just  now  that  if  the  ratepayers  got  a substantial  iea  ■ 
tion  in  the  rates  you  feel  sure  they  would  be  in  law 
of  amalgamation,  provided,  of  course,  that  there 
no  hardship  imposed  upon  the  sick  and  destitute 
the  district? — I am  satisfied  if  it  was  dissolved 
there  would  be  little  or  no  hardship. 
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22840.  If  Strokestown  Workhouse  were  closed  and 
the  hospital  were  closed,  they  would  have  to  come,  I 
suppose,  to  Roscommon  ? — I would  not  be  in  favour  of 
closing  up  the  hospital  wholly. 

22841.  You  would  leave  a small  district  hospital 

t)iere? Certainly,  for  urgent  cases,  or  otherwise  for 

contagious  cases. 

22842.  You  would  leave  the  fever  hospital  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  workhouse  for  acute  cases? — Yes. 

In  other  cases  they  would  be  very  much  inclined  to 
come  to  the  county  infirmary  here. 

22843-  Could  you  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  what 
electoral  divisions  should  go  to  the  various  unions  ? — 

I could,  if  you  would  include  any  portion  of  the  union 
of  Longford  ; it  is  in  a different  county,  I know.  When 
we  had  decided  to  abolish  the  union  there  was  a por- 
tion of  it  going  to  Longford,  the  divisions  which  were 
adjoining  the  Longford  Union — Temonbarry,  the  two 
Kilglasses,  Roosky,  and  Lissonuffy. 

22844%  Since  the  establishment  of  County  Councils 
and  District  Councils  a great  many  witnesses  through- 
out the  country  have  been  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
for  Poor  Law  purposes  the  county  ought  to  be  the 
unit  also?— Yes. 

22845.  Rut  that  is  an  open  question.  What  is  your 
view  on  it? — I have  no't  formed  an  opinion  as  regards 
that  point.  There  are  some  objections  by  some  for 
the  Strokestown  Union  to  be  attached  to  those  unions 
—that  the  rates  are  higher  than  they  are  in  their  own. 

22846.  As  regards  the  aged  and  infirm,  do  you  think 
there  are  many  of  those  that  might  be  provided  for 
under  an  out-door  relief  system  ? — I am  very  much  in 
favour  of  out-door  relief. 

22847.  Do  you  find  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  any 
increase  in  it  in  your  union? — 'No,  I think  it  has 
reduced. 

22848.  Then  the  effect  of  the  union-at-large  charge 
has  not  been  to  increase  out-door  relief,  in  your 
opinion? — Not  in  our  union.  There  are  some  members 
of  our  board  very  watchful  and  very  vigilant,  and  we 
inquire  into  everything  very  fully. 

22849.  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  the  union-at- 
large  charge? — No.  I am  very  much  in  favour  of  out- ■ 
door  relief,  because  I thing  a great  many  of  these  poor 
creatures  who  have  to  go  into  workhouses  if  they  got 
some  reasonable  relief  outside  would  remain  outside, 
and  be  more  contented. 

22850.  Do  you  suffer  much  from  tramps  in  your  part 
of  the  county? — 'Largely.  I think  if  you  dissolve  a 
lot  of  the  workhouses  in  Ireland  you  will  reduce  the 
tramps  very  largely. 


22851.  You  have  no  further  suggestions  to  make? — Sept.  22,1904 
I do  believe  you  will  not  be  able  to  adopt  any  effectual  — 

5 dan  to  check  the  tramps  unless  to  dissolve  the  work-  Mr.  John 
louse.  I hear  them  as  they  pass  me,  living  on  a very  Stanley, 
public  road,  and  I often  hear  them  having  new  prayers 
or  curses  that  there  are  not  more  workhouses  to  stop 
at,  and  they  are  getting  very  tired  when  drawing  near 
Strokestown ; which  would  give  me  to  understand  that 
if  you  dissolve  workhouses  you  will  get  rid  of  the 
tramps,  unless  those  tradespeople  that  are  looking  for 
work.  There  are  two  other  subjects  that  are  rather 
vexatious  with  this  board — one  is  the  fees  given  to 
doctors  for  examining  lunatics.  Unfortunately,  lunacy 
is  increasing  very  much  in  our  country,  and  we  think 
the  fee  should  be  charged  to  law  costs,  and  not  come 
directly  out  of  the  rates.  And  the  other  is  where  the 
medical  officers  are  summoned  by  the  Crown,  we  think 
that  the  Crown  should  not  alone  pay  them  their  fees, 
but  should  also  pay  their  substitutes. 

22852.  These  are  questions . that  are  connected  some- 
what with  Poor  Law,  but  they  don’t  come  directly 
under  the  Poor  Law.  These  doctors  you  refer  to  are 
the  dispensary  doctors? — Or  workhouse  doctors..  I 
think  it  should  come  under  the  scope  of  your  Inquiry  ; 

I also  think  that  the  dispensary  area  should  be  in- 
creased. 

22853.  That  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  Inquiry — 
the  dispensaries.  We  don’t  touch  the  Rural  District 
Councils  or  the  dispensary  arrangements,  only  the 
Poor  Law? — Nor  you  will  not  touch  the  cliargeability 
of  the  relief. 

22854.  Yes,  anything  you  have  to  say  about  charge- 
ability  of  relief? — It  is  a union  charge  at  the  present 
time,  and  I think  it  should  be  a dispensary  district 
charge,  because  there  is  a sanitary  rate,  and  that  is  a 
dispensary  charge. 

22855.  Is  that  for  all  kinds  of  relief? — No,  only  out- 
door relief ; I would  not  touch  establishment  charges. 

22856.  Or  in-door  relief? — No,  because  the-  Guar- 
dians would  have  more  supervision  over  a dispensary 
district  than  they  would  have  over  a union ; there 
would  be  no  jobbery  then.  The  country  is  very  much 
in  favour  of  a general  amalgamation. 

22857.  And  to  have  a reduction  of  rates? — And  to 
have  industrial  pursuits  planted  in  their  places ; until 
that  comes  into  force  we  will  have  a grievance. 

22858.  Do  you  think  a great  deal  of  the  poverty  of 
the  country  results  from  a want  of  industrial  occupa- 
tion?— Largely ; and  workhouses,  in  my  opinion,  have 
a tendency  to  create  idleness  and  bad  habits. 


Mr.  T.  A.  P.  Mapotheb,  d.l.,  Chairman,  Roscommon  Union,  examined. 


22859.  Chatemas. — 'You  are  Chairman  of  the  Ros- 
common Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

22860.  And  have  been  for  a great  number  of 
years? — Yes  ; I suppose  over  twenty. 

22851.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  Roscommon  Union  as  regards  the  closing  of 
some  workhouses  in  the  County  Roscommon? — The 
matter  came  before  us  in  reply  to  the  queries  from 
your  Commission,  and  the  reply  we  made  I am  afraid 
you  may  consider  of  a vague,  colourless  character,  but 
it  was  generally  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  provided 
no  inconvenience  would  be  suffered  by  the  sick  poor, 
or  poor  generally.  We  did  not  give  a more  decided 
opinion  than  -that ; but  if  no  inconvenience  could 
result  to  those  who  would  be  the  recipients  of  relief 
fe  were  in  favour  of  amalgamation . generally. . 

22862.  Did  you  consider  the  question  of  closing  any 
workhouse  in  the  county? — No;  we  thought  as  we 
were  not  in  favour  of  closing  our  own  workhouse  we 
preferred  leaving  it  to  the  other  workhouses  to  express 
an  opinion. 

22863.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  closing  Roscommon  ? 
—No. 

22864.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that  fewer  workhouses 
ought  to  be  continued  in  Ireland? — It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  population  being  so  much  reduced  the 
accommodation  provided  is  far  in  excess  of  existing 
requirements,  and  fewer  houses  would  supply  the 
accommodation  if  the  difficulty  of  the  distances  could 
be  overcome. 

• _ 22865.  Since  the  time  these  workhouses  were  estab- 
lished communication  has  been  very  largely  facilitated 
and  increased  ? — It  has ; but  with  the  centre  of  our 
. county,  the  Strokestown  district,  railway  accommoda- 


tion is  very  deficient.  The  Strokestown  Union  is. the  Mr- '? ■ A.  P.- 
only  union  that  it  is  proposed  to  abolish,  and  it  is  just  Mapntuer. 
the  one  town  that  has  no  railway  accommodation. 

22866.  There  was  never  then  any  question  of  touch- 
ing Boyle,  Oastlerea,  or  Roscommon  ? — W ell,  there  was 
never  any  resolution  passed  that  I know  of  in  favour 
of  amalgamation. 

22867.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of 
making  the  county  a comprehensive  unit  for  Poor  Law 
as  well  as  county  purposes? — I cannot  say  I have  given 
much  consideration  to  it. 

22868.  That  would  be  taking  away  from  Athlone, 

Ballinasloe,  and  Carrick,  the  portions  of  the  County 
Roscommon  that  are  in  their  unions  for  the  purpose  o£ 
bringing  them  into  the  Co.  Roscommon  for  Poor  Law- 
purposes? — But  Roscommon  County  is,  as  far  as  I' 
know,  separated  from  every  other  county  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

22869.  Not  for  Poor  Law  purposes.  Some  of  this, 
county  belongs  to  unions  situated  in  other  counties. 

I really  was  under  the  impression  they  were  divided' 
into  two  portions,  these  unions.  They  are  divided" 
into  District  Councils,  but  the  Board  of  Guardians  at 
Ballinasloe  is  partly  composed  of  Roscommon  and 
partly  of  Galway  Guardians  ?— I did  not  know  that ; 
our  union  is  altogether  in  the  county. 

22870.  Then  you  have  not  considered  the  question? 

— I have  not,  indeed. 

22871.  If  Strokestown  or  any  other  union  in  the 
county  were  closed,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
as  to  the  use  of  the  buildings  in  future?— Our  board 
did  not  offer  any  very  decided  opinion  on  that  point. 

We  suggested  two  or  three  different  courses.  One 
was  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  harmless 
lunatics  ; and  it  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  members 
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to  apply  the  building  for  some  industrial  purpose.  At 
one  time  it  was  suggested,  and  there  was  a meeting 
held  in  connection  with  the  matter,  to  have  a central 
school  established,  to  which  children  might  be  sent 
from  other  unions,  and  Strokestown  was  suggested. 
That  was  a number  of  years  ago,  but  since  then  the 
boarding-out  system  has  come  considerably  into  use, 
and,  I dare  say,  that  the  idea  would  not  now  be 
maintained. 

22872.  Touching  the  boarding-out  system,  are  you 
in  favour  of  it? — I am  in  favour  of  it  from  the  ex- 
perience I have  had. 

22873.  Have  you  found  in  this  union  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  children  are  brought  up  well  and  health- 
fully?— We  have  had  the  system  but  a very  few  years 
established — we  have  not  the  finished  product  of  the 
system  yet. 

22874.  About  how  many  years  has  it  been  tried? — 
Five,  at.  the  very  outside. 

22875.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  children  who  were 
put  out  early  ? — I have  not  seen  them.  W e have  a 
committee  of  ladies,  who  inspect  'them  regularly,  and 
we  receive  periodical  reports  from  them. 

22876.  Are  the  reports  encouraging? — They  are,  de- 
cidedly. In  some  few  instances  there  are  complaints 
made,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  encouraging. 

22877.  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in 
agreement  with  your  own  opinion  in  favour  of  that? — 
It  is,  decidedly. 

22878.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  enlargement 
by  law  of  the  powers  of  the  Guardians  to  enable  them 
to  hoard  out  any  child  that  may  come  into  their  cus- 
tody?— I would. 

22879.  Tour  Board  of  Guardians  also  consider  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  power  should  be  given  to 
Hoards  of  Guardians  to  make  provision  by  a mutual 
.arrangement  for  such  a transmission  of  paupers  from 
one  union  to  another  as  would  secure  better  classifica- 
tion than  that  which  exists  at  present? — That  was  one 
■ of  our  resolutions. 

22880.  Before  adopting  that  general  resolution,  did 
you  give  any  suggestions  in  detail  as  to  how  that 
general  idea  might  be  carried  out  ? — No,  we  did  not ; 
it  received  very  small  discussion  on  that  point. 

22881.  Would  you  have  in  view,  for  instance,  the 
idea  that  if  a person,  say,  at  the  bounds  of  your  union 

we  will  say  in  the  Longford  direction — were  taken 

suddenly  ill,  that  that  patient  might  be  received  m 
other  unions  on  your  paying  the  average  cost ; would 
that  be  an  instance  of  what  you  mean  ?— I can  hardly 
say  that ; it  was  not  discussed. 

22882.  Or  were  you  thinking  of  sending  all  your 
male  infirm  to  one  union,  and  getting  back,  say,  all 
their  female  infirm,  so  as  to  have  nothing  but  females 
in  your  own  wards? — I had  something  in  my  own  mind 
generally  like  that,  but  it  was  not  discussed.  . 

22883.  Something  that  would  generalise  your  classi- 
fication, so  as  to  make  administration  within  the  walls 
■of  the  workhouse  more  easy  ?— Something  like  that  1 
"had  in  my  mind. 

22884.  You  have  observed  in  your  long  experience 
that  a considerable  number  of  girls  come  m to  give 
birth  to  illegitimate  children  ?— Unfortunately,  that  is 


22S35.  We  have  had  suggestions  that  it  would  be  a 
good  'thing  to  close  the  workhouse  to  such  oases  a»d 
not  admit  girls  who  are  first  offenders  into  the  work- 
house to  be  delivered ; it  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  some  penitentiary  unde, 
religious  management,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  woman,  that  she  should 
be  there,  and  efforts  should  be  mails  for  her  reforma- 
tion?— That  would  be  a very  good  idea. 

22886.  Is  it  your  experience  that  when  a girl  comes 
in  she  rarely,  if  ever,  goes  out  again  to  any  employ- 
ment in  the  country? — Well,  they  do,  rarely,  some- 
times. 

22887.  As  a rule,  do  a very  large  number  of  them 
go  out  again,  and,  perhaps,  come  back  with  an  illegiti- 
mate child? — That  has  happened.  I cannot  say 
whether  it  has  been  frequent ; I know  it  has  occurred. 

22888.  In  some  unions,  perhaps  where  labour  is  more 
easily  obtained,  the  number  of  girls  going  back  to 
employment  is  very  small,  they  generally  become 
mothers  of  more  children,  and  remain  on  with  their 
children  in  the  workhouse,  but  yon  would  be  in  favour 
of  sending  them  to  be  reclaimed? — I would. 

22889.  As  regards  tramps,  you  have  got  a great 
many  of  them  in  Roscommon? — Wo  have,  indeed.  It 
is  a very  difficult  subject.  We  merely  suggested  an 
increased  stringency  in  the  law,  but  we  did  not  make 
any  specific  recommendation  on  the  subject.  I am 
not  clear  myself  how  the  law  could  be  made  more 
stringent. 

22890.  It  has  been  suggested  that  men  who  are 
wandering  through  the  country  and  are  unable  to  prove 
that  they  are  really  and  honestly  looking  for  employ- 
ment, should  be  arrested,  and  brought  before  a magis- 
trate, with  a view  to  being  sent,  not  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, but  by  way  of  reclamation,  to  some  central, 
disused  workhouse,  where  they  might  be  employed  in 
real  labour,  that  would  be  self-maintaining,  as  far  as 
possible  ; and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
such  an  institution  until  they  had,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  managers,  acquired  some  habits  of  industry  that 
would  make  them  likely  to  look  for  work  when  re- 
leased?—If  it  could  be  experimentally  tried  I would 
be  strongly  in  favour  of  it ; but  if  you  establish  an 
institution  like  that,  you  have  it  there,  and  you  can- 
not do  away  with  it  afterwards. 

22891.  Suppose  you  put  them  into  a disused  work- 
house, like  Strokestown,  where  they . would  he  em- 
ployed, would  you  be  in  favour  of  it? — I certainly 
would,  as  an  experiment. 

22892.  Dr.  Biggee. — Are  there  many  cases  of  con- 
sumption in  the  neighbourhood?—!  don’t  know  that 
we  have  any  at  present ; we  have,  of  course,  from  time 
to  time,  but  I never  knew  of  our  having  very  many  at 
one  time. 

22893.  You  are  speaking  of  the  workhouse?— res, 

have  no  experience  except  that. 

22894.  You  really  don’t  know  whether  there  are 
many  cases  in  the  neighbourhood?— Not  that  I am 
aware  of.  I know  of  one  fatal  case  that  occurred  in 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  recently. 

22895.  You  have  not  thought  of  making  any  provision 
for  them  outside  the  workhouse?— I have  not. 


Mr.  William 
Tully. 


Mr.  William  Tully,  j.p.,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


22896.  Chaieman. — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
our  chairman  ; we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  any- 
one that  you  would  wish  to  state,  if  you  differ  from 
im  in  anything?— I don’t  differ  from  him  in  anything 
-in  fact,  I think  he  has  covered  almost  the  entire 

r22897.  If  there  is  anything  you  think  has  been 
mitted  from  his  examination  that  you  would  like  to 
lention,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it?— With  regard 
o the  question  of  tramps,  our  board  recommend  that 
he  law  should  be  more  stringently  enforced  or  should 
e improved  in  certain  directions.  The  great  difficulty 
n getting  convictions  of  tramps  before  local  magis- 
rates,  or  any  magistrates,  is  thait  at  present  you  are 
.ound  to  prove  that  that  tramp  has  come  from  one 
mion  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  relief. 
3hat  is  very  difficult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
aagistrates,  because  those  tramps  axe  generally  going 
rom  one  town  to  another,  with  the  intention,  pro- 
iably,  of  earning  some  money  in  the  towns  they  go 
ihrough,  and,  therefore,  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
•eceiving  relief  in  the  workhouse.  I think  the  law 
requires  amendment  with  regard  to  thait. 


22898.  In  wliat  direction  would  you  improve  it?— 
If  a man  has  been  coming  into  a town  without  a 7 
reasonable  prospect  of  employment  and  no  means 
whatever  of  maintaining  or  sustaining  himself 
town,  I don’t  see  what  business  he  had  to  leave  tn 
previous  town  and  come  to  another  unless  he  na« 
some  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  em^oyment  m iw 
and  I think  lie  ought  to  give  a reasonable  excuse  wnj 
he  left  one  town  and  came  to  another. 

22899.  You  would  put  the  burden  of  proof  on 
instead  of  on  the  Guardians?— Yes.  I say  it  ? 
possible  for  the  Guardians  to  prove  what  his  o^e 
was.  That  is  only  a suggestion  of  my  own , » 
not  come  from  the  board. 

22900.  Is  that  partly  due  to  your  experience  on  the 
bench? — Yes,  partly. 

22901.  What  is  your  view  about  the  chargwbility- 
the  union-at-large  as  an  area  of  chargeabuity 
purposes?— I think  the  present  state  of  the  jaw  w 
regard  to  making  it  a union-at-large  charge  is 
satisfactorily. 
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22932.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  board  out  any 
children  in  your  union  ? — We  do,  all  the  children. 

22903.  How  do  you  find  it  works? — It  is  working 
splendidly. 

22904.  No  difficulty  in  providing  homes? — None 


whatever. 

22905.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  extended  ?— Very 

22906.  So  as  to  enable  Guardians  to  board  out  all 
children  under  their  care? — -That  is  exactly  what  we 
have  done  in  Roscommon— every  child  that  is  eligible 
is  boarded  out. 

22907.  Rut  you  can  only  board  out  a certainnumber? 

22908.  Chairman. — You  cannot  board  out  a child 
whose  parent  is  in  the  house? — Oh,  no. 

22909.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  like  to  see  it 
extended  so  that  the  Guardians  could  board  out  the 
children  of  parents  who  neglected  them?— Yes  ; and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Guardians  had  power  to 
board  out  the  children  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

22910.  Chairman. — Exclude  all  children  from  the 
workhouse,  that  is  what  it  would  come  to? — 'Yes,  all 
children  of  a certain  age. 

22911.  As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  use  their  teeth, 
and  eat  whatever  food  was  going? — You  may  extend  a 
little  longer  the  care  of  the  parents. 

22912.  Do  you  think  the  care  of  the  workhouse 
parent  is  an  advantage  ? — I think  it  should  be  extended 
for  a longer  period  than  you  mention.  About  the 
transfer  of  lunatics,  Mr.  'Shanley  was  asked  if  Strokes- 
town  Union  were  broken  up,  lunatics  would  have  to 
come  an  additional  ten  miles  on  their  way  to  the 
asylum ; at  present  they  don’t ; they  have  to  go  to 
Ballinasloe,  and  their  nearest  way  is  through  Ros- 


common. 

22913.  Do  they  go  by  road  or  by  railway? — They 
have  no  possible  means  of  going  from  Strokestown  but 
by  road. 

22914.  In  the  other  case  all  County  Roscommon 
harmless  lunatics  would  be  sent  to  Strokestown  ; that 
would  mean  that  every  harmless  lunatic  would  have 
to  drive  at  least  eight  miles  by  road.  A very  large 
number  get  on  at  Roscommon,  Castlerea,  and  Athlone, 


and  go  by  railway  to  Ballinasloe  ; and  then,  I sup-  Sept.  22.  1904 
pose,  in  the  Boyle  district  they  go  down  to  Mullingar  — — 

and  come  back? — Then  you  are  taking  the  railway  Mr,  William 
station  as  being  the  route  by  which  the  lunatics  are  r,’  7- 
sent.  I know,  in  Roscommon,  we  more  frequently 
send  them  by  vehicle  direct  to  Ballinasloe. 

22915.  How  many  miles? — Twenty  Irish  miles  by 
road,  and  the  reason  why  local  magistrates— I speak 
from  some  little  experience — do  that  is  this:  The 
trains,  in  the  first  place,  do  not  alwavs  suit ; and,  in 
the  next  place,  sending  lunatics  and  police  by  train 
is  generally  objectionable  to  other  travellers  by  train  ; 
it  is  also  a cause  of  exciting  the  lunatic,  changing  him 
from  station  to  station.  Then  he  has  to  be  driven 
from  Ballinasloe  Station,  a distance  of  two  miles,  to 
the  asylum.  "We  go  direct  to  the  asylum  in  a covered 
vehicle ; there  is  no  difficulty  about  it ; the  expense 
is  about  the  same. 

22916.  So  that  really,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
lunatics,  as  a rule,  are  conveyed  by  road  from  your 
unions  ? — Yes,  nearly  ; of  course  we  send  some  by  rail, 
when  the  train  suits ; but  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
sending  them  by  train. 

22917.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  an  auxiliary 
asylum  near  a railway  station? — As  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  I think  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  be 
anxious  that  any  one  of  our  unions  you  might  dispense 
with  should  be  an  asylum  for  a class  of  imbeciles,  not 
exactly  dangerous  lunatics  ; and  I think  imbeciles  are 
people  who  would  not  suffer  very  much  by  being  asked 
to  travel  ten  miles,  which  is  the  outside  extent. 

22918.  Then,  for  getting  supplies? — It  is  a sort  of 
asylum  we  would  like  to  see  established  for  these, 
relieving  the  taxation  on  the  different  unions  by  having 
them  all  together ; by  not  being  bound  in  each  work- 
house  to  have  a set  of  officials  to  look  after  those,  but 
to  have  one  set ; and  in  the  next  place  it  would  be 
very  much  more  comfortable  for  the  poor  afflicted 
people  themselves  to  have  them  altogether,  under 
proper  supervision ; and  I think  there  is  no  great 
hardship  inflicted  on  them  by  asking  them  to  go  a few 
miles  extra  to  one  central  hospital  or  asylum. 


Mr.  John  FitzGibbon,  Chairman,  Roscommon  County  Council,  examined. 


22919.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council  of  Roscommon? — Yes. 

22920.  Would  you  kindly  tell  The  Commission  what 
the  view  of  the  County  Council  ia  as  regards  the  main- 
tenance or  dissolution  of  any  of  the  unions  in  this 
county? — Perhaps  my  own  views  are  what  I should 
give  more  than  that  of  the  County  Council. 

22921.  Was  there  any  distinct  resolution  of  the 
County  Council?— Not  a distinct ; there  was  a reply  to 
the  queries,  which,  I think,  must  be  in  your  pos- 
session ; they  were  of  a very  brief  nature. 

22922.  They  gave  just  a simple  affirmative  to  the  first 
query  that  they  are  in  favour  of  it — could  you  give  us 
your  view  on  that? — Speaking  in  a general  way,  I 
consider  that  the  institutions  are  very  extravagantly 
managed  for  the  amount  of  the  inmates  and  the  amount 
of  relief  that  we  are  able  to  impart.  For  instance, 
take  the  Castlerea  Union,  of  which  I am  chairman  also  ; 
there  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  number  of  in- 
mates in  the  house  that  the  house  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating, and,  in  fact,  the  staff  that  is  there  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  County  of  Roscommon.  If  all  the 
poor  in  the  County  Roscommon  were  placed  in  our 
workhouse  the  staff  would  be  sufficient. 

22923.  And  the  same  remark,  I suppose,  would  be 
true  about  the  other  workhouses  ? — As  far  as  I know,  I 
think  so. 

22924.  That  would  mean  that  you  had  three  or  four 
times  the  staff  that  would  be  necessary  to  look  after  all 
the  inmates  if  they  were  together? — I think  so..  For 
instance,  if  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  were 
dispensed  with.  The  schoolmaster  at  present  has  not 
more  than  four  children,  and  the  schoolmistress  about 
the  same  number. 

22925.  And  in  Roscommon,  I believe,  practically 
none? — Yes. 

22926.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  yourself  as  to 
what  union  in  the  county  might  he  dissolved  and  the 
workhouse,  to  some  extent,  if  not  altogether,  closed? — 
No,  I have  not. 

22927.  That  would  depend  very  largely,  I- suppose,  on 
considering  the  circumstances  of  surrounding  counties? 
—Quite  so. 


22928.  You  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  in-  Mr,  John 
dividual  in  one  county  to  make  an  inclusive  scheme  for  'FitzGibbon. 
his  own  county  without  considering  other  counties  ad- 
joining?— Quite  so.  Glennamaddy  has  been  often 
mentioned. 

22929-  And  Carrick-on-Shannon,  yesterday,  were  un- 
animous in  favour  of  the  dissolution  of  their 
own  union  tinder  certain  circumstances  ? — Take  Castle- 
rea, I would  certainly  say  that  all  the  aged  people 
in  the  Castlerea  Workhouse  could,  for  instance, 
come  on  to  Roscommon.  I think  the  Castle- 
rea Workhouse  for  the  old  and  infirm  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Keep  it  for  the  sick  ; just  a hospital ; 
and  I thipk-that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  house 
could  be  very  advantageously  used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  education  of  the  destitute  poor  of  the 
entire  County  of  Roscommon. 

22930.  When  you  say  the  education,  do  you  mean 
technical  and  industrial  education  ? — Yes.  I heard  you 
questioning  Mr.  Tully  about  the  boarding  out  of  chil- 
dren ; of  course,  I am  in  favour  of  the  system  in  pre- 
ference to  the  one  that  previously  existed  ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  from  my  experience,  you  are  not  certain 
of  placing  the  child  under  the  most  suitable  foster- 
parents,  and  I think  it  would  he  much  better  if  there 
was  one  central  institution,  where  they  would  get  a 
good  industrial  training.  It  would  be  safer,  and  a 
better  method  of  bringing  up  children,  and  making 
them  useful  for  the  country  afterwards. 

22931.  Do  you  think  a child  brought  up  in  an  in- 
stitution is  in  after  life  as  handy  and  useful,  say,  as  a 
farm  labourer,  as  a child  that  would  be  brought  up  in 
a home  where  it  would  be  put  to  work  of  the  same  sort 
from  its  earliest  age? — That  is  just  as  I mentioned 
before.  It  would  entirely  depend  on  the  class  of  home 
the  child  is  placed  in — if  you  can  get  a good  home  it 
is  all  right.. 

22932.  Have  you  tried  the  boarding-out  system  very 
much  in  the  Castlerea  Union?— Oh,  yes. 

22933.  What  have  the  results  been? — Just  mixed. 

22934.  You  have  had  some  good  and  some  indifferent 
and  some  bad  results  ? — Quite  so. 

22935.  Do  you  find  out  the  bad  sufficiently  soon  under 
your  system  of  inspection  and  observation  to  remove 
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them  at  once,  and  put  them,  in  the  hands  of  better 
people? — I cannot  say  that  any  of  them  were  bad,  be- 
cause if  they  were,  we  would  have  them  removed ; but 
we  have  not  had  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ; but  still 
I am  not  myself  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  the  children 
are  in  proper  homes. 

22936.  Is  your  object  largely  to  get  them  with  small 
farmers,  who  would  be  able  to  give  them  a milk  diet 
and  also  to  employ  them,  so  that  they  could  join  the 
ranks  of  the  agricultural  labourers? — -There  are  no 
other  classes. 

22937.  Except  boarding  them  out  with  destitute 
labourers.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  we  find  the 
children  have  been  boarded  out  in  the  houses  of  needy 
labourers,  who  required  some  little  money,  and  chil- 
dren have  been  sent  there,  and  in  those  cases  the 
results  were  often  unsatisfactory,  because  the  child  is 
not  well-fed,  and  has  not  had  agricultural  employment 
or  training? — We  have  not  had  to  do  with  -that  class. 

22938.  Tliat  class,  you  think,  would  not  be  a promis- 
ing class  ? — No.  So  far,  it  has  worked  very  well ; but 
simply,  I consider,  for  instance,  the  attendance  at 
schools'  is  very  often  not  as  satisfactory  or  as  constant 
as  we  desire.  .For  instance,  the  school  may  be  a con- 
siderable distance  from  where  the  child  is  placed,  and 
if  tire  weather  is  not  fine,  it  is  a pretext  for  keeping 
the  child  at  home. 

22939.  I suppose  the  attendance  of  all  children  m 
remote  parts  of  the  country  is  a little  bit  uncertain  for 
the  same  reason? — Yes. 

22940.  You  will  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  children 
of  small  farmers  who  live  at  a distance  from  a school 
the  schoolmaster  complains  that  they  don’t  qualify  for 
results  by  attending  regularly  ? — That  is  so  ; but  when 
we  board  out  these  children  there  is  an  undertaking 
given  that  their  attendance  at  school  will  be  regular. 

22941.  As  far  as  you  observe,  are  the  children  who 
are  boarded  out  brought  up  in  a healthy  way? — Yes, 
with  very  rare  exceptions. 

22942.  Labour  is  scarce  in  the  country  ?— Yes. 

22943.  Therefore,  it  would  be  desirable  that  children 
who  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  as  parents 
should  be  brought  up  to  he  useful  agricultural 
labourers? — It  would  be,  perhaps,  very  desirable  ; but 
still,  I would  be  in  favour  of  giving  every  child  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  what  lie  is  naturally  fit  for. 
You  will  find  children  m the  workhouse  that  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  best  talents  if  they  only  got  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

22944.  A child  of  exceptional  ability  will  make  its 
opportunity  when  it  comes  out? — Not  if  sent  to  a small 
agriculturist  or  farmer — he  won’t  have  the  opportunity. 

22945.  It  may  make  it? — I don’t  see  where  he  will 
•have  the  opportunity. 

22946.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — There  are  notable  ex- 
amples, not  in  this  country,  hut  in  others.  President 
Lincoln  was  not  very  well  equipped  in  early  life? — 
He  lived  in  a different  atmosphere. 

Chairman. — Sir  Henry  Stanley  was  a workhouse  boy. 

Mr.  Murnaghan.— You  don’t  think  it  would 
be  a just  thing  to  put  children  of  the  workhouse 
on  a higher  level  than  the  children  of  the  industrious 
poor  outside? 

22947.  Chairman. — As  regards  making  them  trades- 
men?—It  is  a very  humiliating  position  for  a child  to 
be  in  a workhouse,  and  I would  try,  as  far  as  possible, 
•to  take  from  that  position  by  giving  them  the  best 
/opportunities  of  ascending. 

22948.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  them  better 
-opportunities  than  small,  independent  ratepayers  could 
afford  to  give  their  children? — If  I could  do  it  at  the 
-present  cost,  certainly.  . . 

22949.  Mr.  Murnaghan.—' Would  not  that  he  giving 
-an  advantage  to  children  horn  in  the  workhouse? — 
The  children  are  often  not  accountable  for  being  born 
in  the  workhouse.  . 

22950.  Chairman. — You  may  say  that  no  child  is 
accountable  for  its  position  ? — The  workhouse  ought  not 
to  be  a barrier. 

22951.  Chairman. — At  all  events,  we  do  need  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  country  at  present? — Very 
much. 

22952.  And  that  you  would  consider  an  honest  and 
useful  employment  for  workhouse  children? — For  those 
that  would  be  naturally  suited  to  it. 

22953.  Would  it  not  be  the  natural  employment  for 
boys  and  girls,  it  would  be  the  most  economical,  and 
would  it  not  also  be  a good,  healthy,  useful  life  to  give 
them?— -Oh,  very  good.  In  your  queries  you  are  not 
inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  Labourers’  Acts? 

22954-  No? — Because  we  suffer  from  the  delays. 


22955.  We  are  not  inquiring  into  that.  All  of  us 
have  a good  deal  of  experience  on  the  subject  in  various 
capacities,  but  we  are  not  authorised  to  go  into  that 
As  regards  chargeability,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
existing  law  of  union-at-large  chargeability  is  satis- 
factory?— Yes. 

22956.  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  number 
capacity,  and  situation  of  the  workhouse  hospitals’ 
county  infirmaries,  county  fever  hospitals,  and  other 
hospitals  existing  in  the  county,  additional  accommoda- 
tion is  necessary  ? — Not  in  our  county. 

22957.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  say 
about  any  of  the  existing  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  in  your  county? — Nothing. 

22958.  Then  the  next  query  is : “ Whether  any  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  changes  are  desirable  in  order 
to  secure  a more  economical  system  for  the  relief  gener- 
ally of — (a)  the  sick,  (6)  the  insane,  and  (c)  all  other 
classes  of  the  poor  or  destitute,  without  impairing 
efficiency  of  administration.”  You  have  touched  on 
that  already  to  a large  extent — is  there  anything  else 
you  think  of  adding  to  that? — Nothing  further,  than 
that  one  of  the  workhouses  in  the  county  could  be  kept 
for  the  children,  and  another  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 
Roscommon,  for  instance,  would  suit  admirably,  be- 
cause there  is  railway  communication  between  Castlerea 
and  Roscommon. 

22959.  Have  you  considered  whether  if  one  of  the 
workhouses  was  disused,  it  might  not  also  be  made  into 
a place  for  treating  the  infectious  disease  of  phthisis 
or  consumption? — I think  there  ought  to  be  an  institu- 
tion in  Connaught  for  the  province. 

22960.  And  that  some  disused  workhouse  might  be 
availed  of? — Yes,  if  its  situation  was  suitable.  It  is 
very  much  needed.  It  has  come  under  my  own  exper- 
ience where  the  patients  have  made  application,  and 
have  had  to  wait. 

22961.  At  Newcastle?— Yes. 

22962.  And  where  they  have  brought  the  disease, 
perhaps,  to  other  members  of  their  family? — Yes,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  get  admittance  ; whereas,  we  see 
in  other  cases  that  have  gone  there — very  bad  cases, 
indeed — ’they  have  come  home  relieved,  if  not  cured. 

22963.  The  question  of  pay  wards  is,  to  a large 
extent,  mixed  up  with  district  hospitals,  and  I gather 
from  what  you  say  about  Castlerea  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  a district  hospital  there? — Yes. 

22964.  Would  you  introduce  any  system  of  payment 
by  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  ?— Oh,  yes ; as  it  is, 
we  have  such  a thing. 

22965.  But  you  can  only  charge  the  full  average  cost 
of  maintenance.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the 
governing  body  of  the  district  hospital  discretionary 
power  to  charge  the  patients  such  sums  as  the  patient 
or  his  friends  might  be  able  to  pay?  For  instance,  in 
some  districts  very  small  charges  are  made — 6 d.  or  Is. 
a week  for  a child  of  a person  who  is  not  altogether 
destitute.  We  will  say  the  child  would  eat  to  the 
extent  of  6 d.  a week,  then  the  hospital  authorities 
would  charge  from  6(7.,  and  up  to  £2  or  £3,  whatever 
the  full  cost-  of  employing  an  extra  nurse  would  be,  or 
whatever  assistance  might  be  desirable;  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  not  obliging  them  to  charge,  but  giving 
them  discretion  to  charge  if  necessary? — I think  it 
would  be  advisable. 

22966.  At  present  they  can  only  recover  a fixed  sum, 
and  that  sum  is  often  quite  inadequate.  In  your  fever 
hospital,  if  you  got  a well-to-do  person  in  there,  the 
only  sum  you  can  recover  is  quite  disproportionate  to 
the  expenditure — therefore,  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  such  a discretionary  power? — Certainly  ; and  having 
such  a discretion,  a better  class  would  avail  themselves 
of  it.  , „ 

22967.  And  there  would  be  no  longer  the  workhouse 
associations,  because  all  these  inmates  would  be  re- 
moved?—Quit©  so. 

22968.  As  regards  tramps  and  casuals,  have  you  any 
opinion  on  that?— I think  they  ought  to  be  usefully 
employed  at  a central  institution ; they  are  a greaC 
nuisance.  . 

22969.  We  will  say  one  for  a province  or  a larger 
area  ? — Yes,  some  central  position ; that  is  most  desir- 

22970.  Made  self-supporting,  as  far  as  possible?— It 
is  most,  desirable.  , , 

22971.  Would  you  send  them  there  by  a magistrate 
warrant? — I have  not  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 

22972.  At  present  you  have  a great  many  tramps 
going  about  the  country,  bringing  their  families  w 
thorn ; that  is  obviously  a great  hardship  and  cruelly 
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to  the  poor  children — would  you  think  it  desirable  that 
the  law  should  step  in  and  take  the  children  of  such 
people  from  them  ?— Decidedly. 

* 22973.  Then,  if  you  take  the  children  from  a man 
and  woman  tramping  about  the  country  that  way,  would 
it  not  be  rather  undesirable  to  leave  them  at  large, 
perhaps  to  raise  another  family  if  their  own  children 
lirere  taken  from  them  ? — Before  I would  have  recourse 
to  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  certainly  the  authorities 
in  power  should  be  very  careful  to  see 

22974.  It  would  have  to  be  on  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion?—On  the  fullest  investigation  ; because  that  might 
be  the  greatest  hardship  on  some,  and  on  others  it 
might  be  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — With  an  appeal  to  the  local 
bench. 

22975.  Chairman. — That  should  be  the  authority 
that  would  send  them — the  local  bench,  not  the  Guar- 
dians?— I stated  I had  not  formed  an  opinion. 

22976.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  know  if  the  county 
infirmary  at  Roscommon  is  much  availed  of  by  people 
in  the  County  Galway? — Not  much;  but  they  would 
be  very  much  inclined  to  come  to  the  infirmary. 

22977.  Are  they  excluded? — They  consider  they  are, 
it  all  events. 

22978.  Otherwise  they  would  come  if  you  had  ar- 
rangements made  whereby  they  could  be  treated  there? 
—Cm,  yes,  and  are  very  anxious ; but,  of  course, 
Galway  is  a very  considerable  distance,  the  town  of 
Galway,  from  that  portion  of  the  county  that  adjoins 
Roscommon. 

22979.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  to 
have  some  arrangement  with  the  County  Galway  where- 
by the  County  Council  could  pay  lor  any  patients 
coming  from  their  county  into  your  infirmary? — 'Most 


aesirauie.  , 

22980.  Would  you  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
Carrick-on-Shannon  cases  going  from  the  other  side  of 
the  county  to  the  county  infirmary  of  Leitrim  ? — 1 would 
apply  it  in  every  case  where  it  is  on  the  borders. 

22981.  It  is  just  on  the  borders,  and  we  were  told 
yesterday  that  quite  a large  number  of  patients  come 
from  the  County  Roscommon  into  the  county  infirmary 
— you  think  some  arrangement  might  be  made? — Oh, 
I think  so  ; most  desirable  and  necessary. 

22982.  Then,  also,  some  objection  was  raised  yester- 
day that  Boyle  should  not  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
infirmary  at  Roscommon — wliat  would  you  say  about 
that  ? They  said  they  got  so  little  advantage  from  it, 
so  few  patients  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Boyle 
and  that  end  of  the  county,  that  they  should  not  pay 
for  it? — An  equitable  arrangement  might  be  made  if 
the  entire  scheme  were  altered. 

22983.  What  would  you  think  of  this — that  has  been 
raised  in  several  places,  anil  it  does  apply,  to  some 
extent,  where  the  county  infirmary  is  situated  at  one 
end  of  the  county  and  the  opposite  end  does  not  get 
the  same  advantage  as  the  part  near  the  county  infir- 
mary— it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
county  rate  for  hospital  purposes,  say  a district  hospi- 
tal situated  at  Castlerca,  or  even  at  Boyle,  should  be 
supported  out  of  a county  rate  the  same  as  the  county 
infirmary;  what  do  you  think  of  that? — I think  it 
would  be  equitable ; I certainly  think  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience ; the  infirmaries  would  be  more 
availed  of. 

22984.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the 
people  that  they  should  be  more  availed  of? — I do, 
certainly. 

22985.  Because  they  are  mostly  equipped  in  a way  for 
performing  operations  much  better  than  any  of  the 
workhouse  hospitals,  and  very  often  the  county  sur- 
geon does  the  lamer  portion  of  the  surgical  operations 
of  that  county  ? — Yes. 

22986.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  considered  that 
that  would  imply  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  the  management  of  their  own  particular 
area  and  leaving  it  with  the  county-at-large? — I have 


not  considered  that.  The.  first  thing  to  be  considered,  „ . 0.7  jqq, 
of  course,  is  the  best  method  of  distributing  the  relief. 

22987.  Dr.  Bigger. — To  get  the  best  value  for  your  Mr.  John 
money  ?— ‘ Yes.  __  FitzGibbo  • 

22988.  Chairman. — Would  it  not  be  possible  to  leave 
the  district  hospitals  under  district  management,  even 
though  it  were  a county-at-large  charge — would  not  the 
committee  of  management  or  body  of  management  be  a 
local  body? — If  it  is  a county. 

22989.  Would  not  the  body  that  would  be,  most 
naturally,  nominated  by  the  County  Council  he  a local 
body?— Yes. 

22990.  Would  it  not  be  the  District  Council ; would 
not  that  be  a very  proper  body  for  the  County  Council 
to  place  in  charge  of  the  local  hospital? — Certainly. 

22991.  Then  it  would  actually  be  the  district  hospi- 
tal, in  charge  of  the  District  Council? — There  could  be 
no  other  convenient  way  of  managing  it. 

22992.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  District  Council 

would  naturally  want  to  loo-k  after  their  own  par- 
ticular area,  and  see  that  the  money  raised  by  them- 
selves would  be  spent  within  their  own  area? — At  pre- 
sent, although  there  are  county-at-large  charges  for 
the  repairing  and  working  of  roads,  still  the  District 
Councils  watch  and  see  that  they  are  properly  admin- 
istered. 

22993.  But  the  money  that  they  give  is  spent  within 
their  own  area? — Oh,  yes. 

22994.  But  under  the  other  suggestion  the  whole 
thing  would  be  a county  rate,  pretty  much  as  the 
infirmary  rate  or  asylum  rate  is  at  present? — Yes. 

22995.  And  that  would  mean  the  taking  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  management  of 
their  own  particular  area  ? — I don’t  exactly  follow  you. 

I think  the  matter  would  cut  both  ways,  if  there  be 
a give-and-take  system.  I am  not  for  abolishing 
hospitals  at  all. 

22996-  Dr.  Bigger. — You  would  rather  increase 
their  usefulness? — Yes. 

22997.  And  get  them  availed  of  by  the  people  they 
are  supposed  to  benefit? — Exactly. 

22QS8.  Chairman. — 'And  make  them  more  used  by 
classes  who  hare  hitherto  avoided  them  owing  to  their 
connection  with  workhouses? — Yes. 

22999.  Mr..  Murnaghan. — Do  you  think  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  County  Council  could  manage 
the  local  affairs  better  than  the  Board  of  Guardians  in 
their  own  districts  ? — I don’t  consider  that ; but  I 
consider  the  position  of  Roscommon  Infirmary  at  pre- 
sent. I 'think  the  people  of  Boyle  have  reason  to 
object,  because  it  is  so  inconvenient  that  really  deserv- 
ing cases  cannot  make  their  way  to  the  infirmary. 

23000-  I quite  agree  with  you  as  regards  that,  but 
the  point  raised  before  was  a different  point  al- 
together ; that  is,  to  take  away  fro-m  the  Board  of 
Guardians  the  management  of  their  own  area  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  committee  appointed  by 
the  County  Council? — That  is  for  the  infirmaries  only. 

23001.  And  workhouse  hospitals? — They  would  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  or  in  the  Rural 
District  Councils. 

23002.  Chairman. — Although  the  expenditure  might 
be  a county-at-large  charge,  the  local  body  should  ad- 
minister it? — Quite  so. 

, 23003.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  idea-  was  to  get  all  the 

hospitals  on  one  basis  and  have  an  interchange  for  the 
benefit  of  the  county,  and  also  save  the  money  of  the 
county ; because,  if  you  have  an  interchange,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  up  a large  stock  of  instruments  in 
each  little  hospital,  and  the  concern  might  be  more 
availed  of,  and  soon  ; the  same  way  as  your  idea  about 
the  consumptive  hospital  being  a provincial  hospital, 
paid  for  by  all  bodies  ? — Quite  so. 

Chairman. — 'I  have  just  received  a telegram  from 
Mr.  Tully,  M.P.,  regretting  he  is  unable  to  be  here 
to-da-v.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  from  the 
County  Council  present? 


Mr.  William  Higgins, 

23004.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council? — Yes.  I am  a member  also  of  the  Roscom- 
mon Board  of  Guardians,  and  I have,  been  appointed 
by  that  board,  and  would  prefer  speaking  in  their 
name. 

23005.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Mapother  gave  evi- 
dence?— No,  sir,  I was  just  in  when  Mr.  Tully  was 
speaking. 


M.c.c.,  p.l.g.,  examined. 

, , ,.  Mr.  Willi 

23006.  We  went  through  with  them  the  replies  to  Higgins, 
the  queries  that  were  given  ? — Yes ; we  decided  it 
would  not  be  to  much  advantage  to  abolish  our  union. 

23007.  And  while  passing  a resolution  generally  in 
favour  of  amalgamation,  you  did  not  indicate  any 
wo-rkhouse  that  should  be  closed ?— Decidedly  not; 
we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  guide  us..  I 
think  there  are  a lot  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
amalgamation. 

5 G 
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a t 22  1904:  23008.  You  don’t  suggest  any  workhouse  as  a work- 

1 ‘ house  that  might  be  closed  up? — No. 

Mr.  William.  23009.  Mr.  MurnaGHAN. — What  are  the  difficulties 
Higgins.  you  see? — I consider,  as  Mr.  FitzGibbon  says,  you 
require  a hospital  in  every  union,  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor. 

23010.  But  even  then  the  staff  of  the  workhouse 
would  be  considerably  reduced,  with  a corresponding 
decrease  in  expenditure? — If  you  reduce  the  staff  you 
must  convey  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  some  other 
union,  and  you  naturally  increase  the  duties  of  the 
officials  in  the  next  union,  and  they  will  expect  to  be 
paid  for  their  additional  labour. 

23011.  Chairman. — Dp  you  think  offioials  whose 
whole  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  'the  Guardians  have 
any  equitable  claim  for  a large  increase  of  salary 
owing  to  additional  duties? — Judging  from  the  Local 
Government  Act,  they  have  ; because  there  is  provided 
in  that  Act  for  an  increase  of  duties,  and  in  every 
instance  it  is  made  compulsory. 

23012.  That  is  for  certain  officials.  What  would 
your  own  opinion  be  on  that  paint?  Do  you  think  if 
you  were  paying  a man  for  Ms  whole  time  that  you 
could  not  employ  him  as  much  as  you  liked  during 
that  time? — I think  that  would  be  equitable  ; but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  prove  whether  he  had 
not  enough  to  do  already,  and  he  might  apply  to  me 
for  assistance. 

23013.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  offer  as 
regards  any  improvement,  apart  altogether  from  the 
question  of  closing  any  workhouse.  Supposing  you 
were  keeping  on  all  the  workhouses,  have  you  any 
suggestion  to  offer  as  to  any  improvement  in  the  law 
with  a view  to  improving  the  existing  administration? 
— Well,  very  little. 

23014.  Or  do  you  concur  pretty  much  in  what  you 
have  heard  up  to  this? — Yes,  sir,  very  much,  except 
that  I think  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  have 
boarded-out  children  sent  at  an  early  age. 

23015.  As  soon  as  they  could  use  the  food  of  the 
neighbourhood  ?— (Decidedly. 

23016.  In  that  way  do  you  think  the  persons  with 
whom  they  were  boarded  out  would  become  more 
attached  to  them,  knowing  them  as  little  children?— 
Yes  ; and  the  children,  not  having  acquired  the  habits 
of  the  workhouse,  would  become  more  useful. 

23017.  As  regards  the  system  of  rating,  are  you  in 
favour  of  the  present  union-at-large  rate  for  all  pur- 
poses?— Well,  I think  that  the  rates  were  better  looked 
after  before  the  Local  Government  Act,  when  the 
charge  was  on  the  electoral  division. 

23018.  Would  that  make  you  in  favour  of  any  change 
in  the  existing  chargeability  ? — I think  when  each 
Guardian  looked  after  the  various  divisions  he  was 
more  care  f ul  when,  applications  for  out-door  relief  came 
before  the  board  ; he  was  more  careful  in  seeing  how 
they  were  dealt  with ; he  had  a keener  eye  to  his  own 
division.  The  out-door  relief  lias  increased  between 
£150  and  £200  in  our  union  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act. 

23019.  Would  that  make  you  in  favour  of  reverting 
to  the  old  area  of  charge? — If  that  was  the  only  thing, 
it  would  not. 

23020.  Don't  you  see  it  would  be  a hardship  on 
towns  to  have  to  support  all  the  people  from  the 
country  that  come  into  the  towns  and  look  for  employ- 
ment?— I 'think  towns  are  much  benefited  by  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 

23021.  Would  they  not  be  rather  unfairly  hit  if  they 
had  to  pay  for  all  the  poor  themselves  ? — They  had  to 
do  it  before  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 

23022.  But  when  their  rate  reached  a certain  mnount 
they  had  a contribution-in-aid  from  the  other  divisions 
— would  you  be  in  favour  of  restoring  that  contribu- 


tion-in-aid?— Yes,  I would  give  them  all  the  benefits 
they  had  before  the  Local  Government  Act. 

23023.  It  was  suggested  by  one  witness  that  the 
amount  might  be  considered,  having  regard  to  past 
experience,  say,  for  a number  of  years,  and  it  might 
be  determined  what  was  'the  fair  amount  that  might' 
one  year  with  another,  be  paid  under  the  head  of  out- 
door relief,  and  that  that  fair  amount  should  be  a 
union-at-large  charge,  but  that  any  increase  over  and 
above  that  amount  per  annum  should  be  paid  by  the 
electoral  division.  For  instance:  if  your  electoral 
division  paid  £1  a week,  and  if  that  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  fair  amount  to  be  paid  one  year  with  another, 
and  if  you  chose  to  give  another  case  2s.  a week' 
making  it  22s.,  £1  would  go  on  the  union  and  2s.  go 
on  the  electoral  division— -would  that  be  a fair  arrange- 
ment?— It  would  complicate  the  accounts  very  much; 
it  would'  be  very  difficult  to  get  through,  them. 

23024.  You  prefer  a simple  reversion  to  things  as 
they  were? — I think  so. 

23025.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  charging  persons 
who  were  able  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Guardians  or 
Council  thought  they  were  able  to  pay? — Decidedly. 

23026.  You  would  wish  the  law  changed,  so  as  to 
enable  the  Guardians  to  recover? — I think  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  recover. 

23027.  They  can  only  recover  the  full  average  cost 
of  maintenance  ; they  cannot  recover  the  actual  out- 
lay. For  instance  : if  they  had  to  get  a special 
surgical  nurse  or  a fever  nurse  for  a well-to-do  patient, 
who  could  well  afford  to  pay  £2  a week,  they  could 
not  recover  that,  but  only  the  full  average  cost  of 
maintenance,  which  would  be  very  small  ?— I think  it 
would  be  more  desirable  if  they  could  recover  more. 

23028.  What  is  your  view  as  to  tramps? — It  is  a 
very  difficult  question  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  effectually.  Sometimes  it  used  to  be  suggested  in 
our  union  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  break 
stones,  do  some  work,  before  they  leave  the  house ; it 
is  rather  difficult,  however,  to  carry  out  all  these 
suggestions.  I have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
they  should  be  dealt  with. 

23029.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  you  do  think  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done? — Decidedly. 

23030.  It  has  been  suggested  that  power  should  be 
given  to  turn  them  over  to  the  police  once  they  were 
proved  to  be  confirmed  tramps;  do  you  approve  of 
that  ? — I cannot  say ; they  suffer  a lot  of  hardships 
as  it  is.  If  they  were  proved  to  be  confirmed  tramps 
and  annoying  a union  constantly,  it  would  be  a proper 
thing  to  mete  out  some  punishment. 

23031.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be 
a central  workhouse,  either  in  the  province  or  group 
of  counties,  where  these  people  could  he  sent  for  a 
time,  and  compelled  to  work;  and  after  they  had 
proved  themselves  and  shown  that  they  were  desirous 
to  he  reformed,  they  could  be  let  out  and  given  a 
chance? — How  are  the  funds  to  be  provided  for  that. 

23032.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  system  lias  been 
tried  abroad,  and  found  nearly  self-supporting? — By 
all  means,  I would  have  no  objection. 

23033.  The  object  is  reclamation— to  get  these 
people  off  the  road  ? — It  would  be  a capital  idea,  if  it 
is  going  to  be  self-supporting. 

23034.  But  even  if  it  would  not  be  more  costly  than 
at  present,  it  would  be  better  than  to  leave  things  as 
they  are? — If  it  would  not  be  more  costly.  With  re- 
gard to  the  hospitals,  a county  rate  would  be  objection- 
able if  the  hospitals  are  to  be  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  Guardians.  It  would  not  make  the  Guardians 
take  the  same  interest  in  seeing  who  the  pay-patients 
should  be,  as  it  presently  does  as  to  who  are  to  he 
the  recipients  of  out-door  relief. 

23035.  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  have  an  ex- 
travagant tendency? — I think  it  would. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Conroy. 


Mr.  Patrick  Conroy,  p. 

23036.  Chairman. — You  were  here  when  Mr. 
FitzGibbon  gave  Ms  evidence? — Yes,  sir. 

23037.  Would  you  kindly  mention  any  matter  in 
which  you  would  like  to  add  to  or  vary  his  evidence  ? — • 
There  is  one  matter  that  would  affect  us  vei'y  unevenly, 
that  is  divisional  rating ; _ because  it  is  on  one  side  a 
congested  -district,  and  thickly  populated,  and  on  the 
other  it  is  all  grass  farms  ; and  if  it  had  not  been  union 
rating  it  would  come  very  heavy  on  those  with  small 
holdings  and  the  town  generally. 

23038.  What  rating  would  you  be  in  favour  of? — 
Union  rating.  In  some  districts,  with  regard  to  out- 


:.G.,  Castlerea,  examined. 

door  relief,  people  would  he  mme  careful  in.  giving 
out-door  if  it  was  divisional  rating,  but  looking  at  l 
generally  it  would  be  unfair.  Then,  with  regard  o 
foster-parents,  I would  be  entirely  in  favour  of  clmare 
being  given  to  foster-parents,  but  there  is  a grea 
difficulty  in  getting  proper  people  to  take  them  m 

23039.  Have  you  a ladies’  committee  in  Castlerea?— 

23040.  And  they  are  active?— They  are  active. 
Great  care  is  required  with  girls  when  they  grow  p 
to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  hut  it  is  a great  improveme 
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to  young  boys,  because  they  would  be  trained  in  the 
natural  way  of  going  on  in  the  world,  and  becoming 
useful  citizens ; and  when  they  grow  up  between 
seventeen  and  twenty  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
look  out  for  pursuits  they  are  suited  for 

23041.  They  are  already  trained  for  labour  ? — Yes  ; 
if  they  had  a itaste  for  trades  then  it  would  be  seen 
what  they  are  best  suited  for. 

23042.  It  might  be  brought  before  the  Guardians 
ly  the  committee  or  their  inspectors? — Exactly. 
3V]ien  taking  them  out  of  the  workhouse  those  who 
were  in  the  liabit  of  taking  them  out  as  servants 
found  they  were  seldom  or  never  any  use  at  all ; they 
seemed  to  be  quite  useless  ; it  is  quite  different  when 
trained  with  practical  farmers  outside. 


23043.  Is  there  anything  else? — With  regard  to  the 
tramps,  they  are  a very  great  nuisance  in  small  towns. 
They  sometimes  come  down  very  rapidly,  whatever  is 
the  cause.  Sometimes  we  don’t  be  troubled  with 
them  ; other  times  they  are  very  troublesome. 

23044.  Before  fairs? — Exactly;  and  they  give  great 
trouble  in  going  through  the  streets  looking  for  money 
and  looking  for  alms  ; they  then  proceed  to  the  work- 
house  for  shelter  for  the  night. 

23045.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  how  they  get 
along  in  the  country ; are  they  said  to  intimidate 
people  into  giving  them  money? — ‘Yes,  sir,  they  do  ; 
I have  learned  that  repeatedly ; they  go  about  in 
gangs  sometimes,  and  give  great  trouble. 


Mr.  James  Neary,  j.p.,  Chairman.  Strokestown  Union,  examined. 


23046.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  you  were  in  when 
the  last  witness  came  forward? — I was  not. 

23047.  The  'Strokestown  people  were  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  breaking  up  of  their  union? — No,  they 
were  not  at  all  unanimous. 

23048.  A large  majority,  was  it? — No,  that  meeting 
was  not  well  attended.  I think  they  might  be  nearly 
evenly  divided  ; but  if  there  was  a.  full  attendance  the 
majority  would  be  against  breaking  up  the  union; 
hut  as  far  as  the  general  question  of  amalgamation  is 
concerned,  I think  there  would  be  unanimity  on  that 
point. 

23049.  In.  favour  of  some  reduction  in  the  number  of 
workhouses  throughout  Ireland  ? — A very  large  reduc- 
tion. 

23050.  That  would  reduce  the  rating? — There  might 
be  a very  considerable  number  of  the  Guardians  in 
Strokestown  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  the  work- 
house  as  such. 

23051.  But  they  would  like  the  union  to  remain  as 
it  is.  Supposing  there  were  a number  of  the  inmates 
sent  to  different  institutions,  according  to  the  class — 
the  children  to  be  sent  to  an  institution  for  that-  pur- 
pose, the  imbeciles  might  be  sent  to  another  place  for 
the  same  purpose? — If  it  could  be  arranged  that  we 
would  pay  so  much  per  head  to  cover  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  those  institutions,  I think  it  would 
meet  more  with  the  approval  of  the  Guardians. 

23052.  Would  you  keep  any  class  in  Strokestown 
except  the  sick? — I don’t  think  any  house  should  be 
maintained  to  keep  any  class  unless  there  was  a very 
considerable  number — say  200. 

23053.  Would  you  keep  a hospital  for  the  sick?— No, 
I think  not. 

23054.  Would  you  let  the  sick  follow  the  same  rule 
as  the  healthy  ? — If  the  workhouse  is  to  be  broken  up 
I would  break  it  up  altogether.  I think  out-door 
relief  might  be  judiciously  increased. 

23055.  Would  you  establish  any  general  check  to 
prevent  any  undue  increase  in  out-door  relief  ? — It  has 
not  increased  very  much. 

23056.  If  you  make  it  a general  practice  with  aged 
people,  who  would  rather  get  out-door  relief  than  come 
into  the  workhouse,  would  you  apprehend  that  cases 
might  be  put  forward  for  old  people  to  get  relief  who 
would  not  otherwise  come  forward? — That  is  always 


done  ; but,  still,  I think  there  is  no  relief  given  except 
in  deserving  cases. 

23057.  If  you  enlarged  the  class  for  out-door  relief 
and  were  enabled  to  give  out-door  relief  to  old  people 
who  are  now  received  into  workhouses,  and  if  you 
made  these  people,  and  all  old  people  in  fact,  eligible 
for  out-door  relief,  would  you  be  afraid  that  you  would 
receive  a great  many  applications  from  people  who 
would  not  dream  of  asking  to  he  received  into  the 
workhouses? — Y'es,  we  have  received  such  applications 
already;  but,  then,  I think  the  Guardians  would  not 
increase  it.  And  I would  be  in  favour  of  extending 
the  powers  for  giving  out-door  relief  slightly.  It  is 
limited  now  to  a quarter  acre ; I don’t  think  that  re- 
striction should  be. 

23058  Would  you  also  enable  the  Guardians  to  give 
out-door  relief  to  all  classes  of  old  and  infirm  people  ? — 
Yes,  in  nearly  all  cases. 

23059.  Even  if  they  were  what  you.  might  call 
healthy? — Yes,  if  they  were  indigent. 

23060.  And  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  safeguard  that  provision  in  any  way  except  by  the 
discretion  of  the  Guardians? — Exactly,  I don’t  think 
so ; I think  it  is  the  best  relief  that  is  administered. 
I know  there  is  a tendency  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1898  to  increase  the  out-door  relief  in  certain 
divisions.  The  Guardians  wish  to  get  as  much  as  they 
can  as  a union  charge ; but  at  the  same  time  I think  it 
is  better  it  sbonld  continue  a union  charge. 

22061.  Having  regard  to  that,  don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  some  little  safeguard? — 
Yes  ; I heard  you  suggest  that ; and  I think  if  there 
was  a slight  safeguard,  and  if  a certain  Guardian 
wished  to  have  it  increased  from  what  the  Guardians 
thought  reasonable,  it  would  be  well  for  the  division 
to  pay  the  excess. 

23062.  Is  there  anything  else  that  lias  not  been 
mentioned  by  previous  witnesses  ? — It  is  my  impression 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the.  unions  to  continue ; pos- 
sibly Strokestown  might  be  discontinued  as  a work- 
house,  except  we  had  imbeciles  or  children  to  be 
brought  there.  With  regard  to  tramps,  I think  it  would 
be  very  well  if  there  was  a place  set  apart  for  what 
you  might  call  the  vicious  poor,  and  those  habitual 
tramps  ought  to  be  compelled  to  go  there  for  some 
lime,  until  they  were  self-supporting,  or  partly  self- 
supporting. 


Mr.  Timothy  O’Rourke  examined. 


23063.  Chairman. — You  are  also  from  Strokestown? 
—Yes. 

23064-.  Are  you  a resident  in  the  town? — No,  in  the 
rural  district — the  Oastlerea  side. 

23065.  What  was  your  individual  opinion  when  you 
had  the  division  on  amalgamation? — I was  in  favour 
of  amalgamation,  and  for  twenty  years. 

23066.  Did  that  mean  the  closing  of  the  Strokestown 
Workhouse? — I would  imagine  it  would  be  one  of  the 
smallest.  Two  or  three  in  the  county  would  be  quite 
enough. 

23067.  If  it  were  closed,  you  would  be  very  anxious, 

I understand  from  the  minutes,  that  some  useful  pur- 
pose should  be  found  for  the  workhouse  ?— Quite  so. 

23068.  What  would  you  suggest  1 — I don’t  know ; 
there  are  several  matters — an  auxiliary  asylum. 

23069.  A place  for  consumptives? — Yes,  or  a place 
for  children.  An  industrial  school ; whatever  would 
oe  best. 

23070  . How  would  you  divide  the  union  of  Strokes- 
town—would  you  send  it  nearly  altogether  to  one 
workhouse?— I think  it  would  be  better,  and  Ros- 
Thc  Satiny 


common  I would  say ; it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do 
it  otherwise. 

23071.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  enabling  Boards 
of  Guardians  throughout  the  country  to  charge  and 
recover  such  sums  as  they  in  their  discretion  might 
think  patients  or  their  relatives  could  afford  to  pay  ? — 
Quite  so ; I would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  that.  Up 
to  this  we  could  only  charge  the  average  maintenance. 

23072.  Axe  you  in  favour  of  the  boarding  out  system 
for  children? — Yes,  I think  it  very  much  better. 

23073.  As  regards  tramps? — They  are  a great 
nuisance,  and  a great  expense. 

23074.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  detaining  them  in 
a union  like  Strokestown  ?— They  are  the  worst  mem- 
bers of  society,  I must  admit ; but  there  is  no  use  in 
throwing  them  out  entirely. 

23075.  You  would  be  in  favour  ot  putting  them  into 
an  institution,  where  the  object  would  be  to  try  and 
give  them  habits  of  industry,  and  bring  them  back  to 
useful  life?— Quite  so. 

23076.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  wish  to 
mention? — Well,  no. 
terminated. 


Sept.  22, 1904. 
Mr.  Patrick 


Mr.  James 
Neary. 


Mr.  Timothy 
O'Rourke. 
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Sept. 28,1904.  FORTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC 


SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28th, 
1904. 


At  the  Courthouse,  Belmullet. 


Present  -.—Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Muknaghan,  and  Dr.  Coev  Bigger. 


Mr.  E.  N. 
Flynn. 


Mr.  E.  N.  Flynn,  Clerk,  Belmullet  Union,  examined. 


23077.  Chairman.— Tlie  Union  of  Belmullet  lias 
been  in  existence  since  about  1850  ? — 1850. 

23078.  Have  any  resolutions  been  passed  for  or 
against  the  amalgamation  or  the  breaking  up  of  the 
union?— Yes,  sir,  there  were. 

23079.  Give  us  the  most  recent  of  those? — About 
three  years  ago. 

23080.  What  generally  was  the  effect  of  the  resolution 
then?— It  was  a resolution,  as  far  as  I remember,  that 
came  from  another  union  and  recommended  amalgama- 
tion, and  they  adopted  it. 

23081.  That  did  not  mean  that  they  were  in  favour 
of  their  own  workhouse  being  broken  up,  but  it  meant 
they  were  in  favour  generally  of  the  idea  in  the  case 
of  some  workhouses  ? — Exactly. 

23082.  Did  they  ever  consider  the  question  of  break- 
ing up  their  own  union  ? — No,  sir ; they  made  no 
definite  proposal  or  recommendation  about  it  that  I 
remember. 

23083.  What  is  the  valuation  of  your  union?— 
think  £14,843  ; the  reason  I have  any  doubt  about  it  is 
that  we  don’t  get  this  from  the  County  Council 
regularly. 

23084.  About  liow  much  does  Id.  in  the  £ produce? 
— £45. 

23085.  So  that  any  expense  of  £45  or  £50  m this 
unioiti  means  Id.  in  the  £ on  the  ratepayers  ? Yes- 

23086.  I suppose  that  means  that  it  is  .almost  im- 
possible. Next  to  Ougliterard  you  are  the  lowest 
valued  union  in  Ireland  ? — Killala.  is  about  double. 

23087.  I think  Ougliterard  is  £9,000  ? — I think  at 
must  be  more ; we  are  the  lowest  in  Ireland. 

23088.  The  number  of  your  inmates  is  at  present 
about? — I think  about  80. 

23089.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  closing 
the  workhouse,  or  was  it  discussed  at  all  by  any  of  the 
Councillors  or  Guardians? — I was  present  when  they 
answered  these  queries  you  submitted,  but  nothing 
more  than  that. 

23090.  In  the  event  of  the  workhouse  being  closed, 
did  they  think  it  desirable  that  some  building  should 
be  left  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  urgent  cases?— 
I think  they  considered  that  absolutely  necessary. 

23091.  For  fever  and  urgent  sick  cases?— Yes. 

23092.  Have  you  got  many  tramps  in  your  union  ? — 
No,  sir,  we  are  very  free  from  them ; we  are  so  re- 
mote we  have  very  little.  . . 

23093.  Are  there  many  cases  of  illegitimacy  in  the 
union  ? — Well,  no,  sir  ; there  are  some  cases. 

23094.  You  have  only  three  or  four  in  the  workhouse 
at  present  ?— Yes.  ' , , , 

23095.  On  the  1st  January,  when  the  last  sta- 
tistics were  taken,  you  had  31  sick  and  27  infirm — 


that  would  be  58  out  of  the  90.  The  rest  would  be 
very  largely  children  ’—Largely  children. 

23096.  And  fathers  and  mothers  of  babies? — Yes. 

23097.  As  regards  lunatics,  you  have  only  one  or  two 
classed  in  that  way? — Three  at  present,  not  lunatics, 
but  harmless,  of  the  idiot  class. 

23098.  What  the  Councillors  feel,  I gather  from 
their  replies,  is  that  owing  to  the  very  small  valuation 
of  their  union  they  would  either  like  to  see  the  union 
increased  in  size  so  as  to  have  a larger  valuation,  or 
else  they  would  like  some  arrangement  to  be 
made  that  would  save  them  expense  in  some  other  way  ? 
— Exactly. 

23099.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  discussion  or  any  idea 
as  to  how  the  rating  of  the  union  might  be  lowered?— 
Oh,  no,  sir,  except  in  a way. 

23100.  Except  by  giving  them  a larger  territory. 
Is  there  any  other  way  that  occurs  to  you  ?— To  my- 
self, personally,  no,  sir ; I don’t  think  so. 

23101.  How  much  do  you  get  from  Parliamentary 
grants? — Our  agricultural  grant,  do  you  mean? 

° 23102.  Do  you  Happen  to  know  what  is  the  total 
amount,  or,  approximately,  the  amount  that  'is  paid  to 
your  treasurer  out  of  the  country-at-large  charges  in. 
aid  of  your  expenditure? — I really  don’t  know,  it  is 
not  paid  direct  to  us  ; it  is  paid  into  the  County 
Council.  I really  don’t  know  ; I could  send  you  those 
figures.  . 

23103.  It  would  be  a substantial  amount?— It  is; 
we  get  £750,  I think,  for  the  agricultural  grant,  and 
then  half  of  what  we  pay  out  for  medical  charges  and 
other  expenditure. 

23104.  How  much  poundage  would  £750  mean,  Ibd. 
in  the  £ ? — A little  more  than  that ; I think  about  17 a. 


in  the  £. 

23105.  What  is  the  highest  in  recent  years  that  you 
have  known  your  rate  go  to?— Our  standard  rate  would 
be  3.1.  5d.  for  poor-law  purposes,  our  county  cess  is  2s. 
10£d.  The  standard  would  be,  perhaps,  the  best  idea. 

23106.  We  might  take  it,  perhaps,  that  the  public 
contribution  to  your  rates  would,  bo  nearly  2s.  t I 
think  so  ; I am  sure  it  would  be  ttiat. 

23107.  Then  that  would  leave  you  to  find  another  2i. 
or  thereabouts  ?— Yes ; we  are  paying  6s.  8 d.  at  present 
for  both  services.  Of  course  I would  have  had  flu 
these  figures  for  you  if  I had  known  about  it. 

23108.  We  intend  to  get  it  on  the  4th  from  the 
County  Council  witnesses  at  Castlebar,  and  we  ] 
came  here  as  the  distance  was  so  far  for  you  to  come. 
They  are  figures  that  would  be  more  properly  g* 
by  the  County  Council  officials ’—They  would;  that 
is  my  difficulty. 


Mr.  Alexander 
Begley 


Mr.  Alexander  Begley,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


23109.  Chairman.— What  division  do  yon  represent  ? 
Muingnabo.  . . 

23110.  But  you  are  not  resident  in  it.  I believe 
you  reside  in  Belmullet  ? — Yes. 

23111.  How  many  Councillors  have  you  on  your 
Board? — Upwards  of  thirty. 

23112.  You  have  about  fifteen  divisions  ?— Fifteen 
or  sixteen,  or  seventeen  divisions ; something  like 
that,  two  to  each. 

23113.  Have  you  more  than  two  members  for  Bel- 
mullet?—Belmullet  returned  two  members  formerly. 
I think  there  are  only  two  in  it  still. 

23114.  What  about  the  members  of  your  body— do 
you  think  you  are  too  numerous,  or  are  you  a happy 
family  as  you  are?— We  agree  pretty  well  down  here. 

23115.  You  don’t  find  you  have  too  many? — Some- 
times it  is  too  few ; they  have  to  come  a long  dis- 
tance. 


116.  I suppose  most  of  the  labour  falls  on  the 
Guardians? — A good  deal. 

117.  Except  that  there  is  something  exeitmg  or 
resting  on?— Yes;  they  bedome  more  numerous 
i there  is  anything  on. 

118.  This  is  not  one  of  the  unions  in  winch  they 
they  have  too  many  Councillors  ?— I don  t hear 

lllT^cm^ave  plenty  of  room  in  the  Board-room? 
Lentv  of  room.  . . a. 

1120;  Have  you  at  all  formed  any  0pnu<m  as  ^ 
ther  it  would  be  well  to  close  at  ad,  who^  or^ 
the  workhouse  here  of  Belmullet?— I <n t . . 

iscussed.  We  generally  say  that  the  rates  J,gein 
we  don’t  see  any  possibility  of  keeping  ^ 
>r,  seeing  the  low  valuation,  nn d ^ any 
Id  think  would  be  almost  for  the  better. 
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you  find  the  rates  very  heavy  here?— Very 
1 tvv  and  we  cannot  get  them,  unfortunately,  re-  c 

duced!  and  in  the  way  of  appointments  and  every-  c 
,l,in<r  else  we  are  coerced  by  this  Board  m Dublin  1 
that  won’t  allow  us  to  reduce  them,  but  is  increasing  c 
them ; nurses,  doctors,  and  everything;  we  have  no  ^ 

T°9?192  *And  you  find  an  increase  of  expenditure?—  s 
in  increase,  and  we  cannot  help  it ; the  only  tiring  we  l 
have  any  control  over  is  the  relief,  and  that  is  cut 
down  to  the  very  lowest  figure.  > 

23123  What  are  your  payments  on  outdoor  relief  £ 

at  present?— I could  not  exactly  say.  ! 

23124  I think  I am  au^ve  that  it  is  about  between  ; 
£200  and  £300  a year  ?— I did  not  come  prepared  to 

^'23125.  you  do  know  that  you  look  very  closely  at  the  , 
expenditure  in  relief ?— Very  closely;  it  is  the  only 
thing  we  have  any  control  over. 

23126  As  a practical  man,  if  you  were  to  close  your 
•workhouse  here,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
safelv  enlarge  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  with  a view 
nf  keenin"  old  people  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  if 
you  could3  keep  the  old  people  out  of  the  workhouse, 
and  in  their  own  homes  or  locality,  do  you  think  that 
would  be  a safe  thing  to  do  ?— Supposing  we  were 
amalgamated  with  some  rich  union,  B.alhna  or  West- 
port  that  would  bear  part  of  the  burden,  we  could 
do  that,  but  Bel  mullet  could  not  afford  it. 

23127.  If  Belmullet  remained,  the  area  of  charge 
you  could  not  afford  it  ?— No.  . ,, 

* 23128.  Even  if  you  might  get  off  a considerable  ex- 
penditure if  you  closed  the  aged  and  infirm  part  of 
lour  workhouse,  that  would  mean  that  you  could  dis- 
pense with  the  officers  that  look  after  that  part  of 
the  house?— Yes,  of  course ; but  I say  we  should  have 
a kind  of  temporary  hospital  here,  and  we  would  want 
a staff  there  still.  , 

23129  Oh,  you  would  want  your  hospital  start  / 

You  would,  the  distance  is  so  long  to.  any  Plac®- 
23130.  You  would  he  afraid  that  if  you  started 
with  the  idea  of  giving  outdoor  relief  111  the  homes  of 
toe people  that  you  would  find  a great  ^anymore 
applicants  for  outdoor  relief  than  you  would  foi  ad 
mission  to  the  workhouse  ?— No  doubt  of  it , those  that 
are  refused  relief,  half  of  them  don  t come  in. 

23131.  Would  that  make  you  rather  afraid  of  tlie 
extension  of  outdoor  relief  as  a.  means  Md^lmg  w 
the  property  of  this  poor  Union  of  Belmullet^-l  ie 
Guardians  could  still  exercise  their  own  judgment- , 
they  know  who  is  deserving  and . who  is  not. 

23132.  Then  don’t  you  think  there  would  ^ 
in  leaving  the  question  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  Guar- 
dians ? — Oh,  I think  not;  the  Guardians  are  very 

^23133  "Ind’df  closed  the  aged  and  infirm  part 
of  the  building  you  think  you  might  very  easily  dis- 
criminate what  persons  should  -get  outdoor  relief  and 
what  persons  should  not? — I think  so.  , ? 

23134.  And  you  would  not  be  afraid  of  any  abuses 
-I  ttdrfc  not/  The  Relieving  Offirer,  to  «- 

tent,  can  go  beyond  the  control  of  the  Guardians,  and 
the  Guardians  sometimes  curtail  the  _apTlt 

23135.  That  would  be  in  cases  of  sudden  and  l^°™ 
necessity?— Oh,  yes.  And  if  heJonsld“s  “ E?  Jf 
deserving,  even  though  the  Guardians  dont  think  so, 
he  can  at  his  own  risk  give  relief. 

23136.  Only  temporary,  only  for  a week  ?— They  can 
oontinue  it  from  week  to  week. 

23137.  Is  that  their  practice  here  t 
Mr.  Flynn— It  is  to  some  extent ; they  continue  it 
from  week  to  week.  , 

Mfness.— And  when  they  come  before  the  auditor 
it  is  a question  whether  they  will  be  surcharged  or 
not;  they  can  do  it  and  sometimes  they  do  do  it. 

23138.  Even  if  the  Guardians  disapprove  of  the 
temporary  relief  that  is  given,  and  offer  themthe 
house?— The  officers  don’t  like  to  go  against  the  Guar- 
dians. But  sometimes  when  the  Guardians  dont  see 
their  way  and  would  like  to  do  it,  they  do  1 . 

23139.  That  is  the  Guardians  say,  “ We  ^m  ieave  it 
to  yourselves”— then  they  don’t  go  against  the  Guar- 
dians ?— They  do  not. 

23140.  Have  you  any  opinions  about  keepmg  iuna- 
tics  in  workhouses  ? — I think  they  would  be  better  any- 
where than  in  workhouses. 

23141.  As  regards  children,  have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience at  all  of  what  is  known  as  the  boarding- 
system.  You  don’t  board  out  any  children  here 
No. 


23142.  In  a great  many  unions  the  children  wlio  ^ept.  2S.1901 
can  be  boarded  out,  that  is,  the  orphans  and  deserted  - — 

children,  are  placed  at  two  or  three  years  of  age  out  Mr.  Alexander 
in  families  ? — I saw  that  in  the  papers  ; we  have  none  Begley, 
of  it  here. 

23143.  And  the  families  in  those  cases,  as  far  as 
the  experience  goes,  get  attached  to  those  children, 
and  they  become  in  a very  large  number  of  cases  mem- 
bers of  the  family? — I believe  that. 

23144.  And  contribute  to  the  earnings  of  the  family 
in  after  life.  Would  you  be  in  favour  at.  all  of  starting 
such  a system  as  that?— I think  it  would  be  a very 
good  system.  Yon  would  board  them  out  as  cheap  as 
you  would  rear  them  in  the  house. 

23145.  More  cheaply  ?— And  they  would  become  bet- 
ter members  of  society ; I never  see  them  doing  much 
good  those  that  are.  brought  up  in  the  workhouse. 

23146.  When  they  are  boarded  out  they  don  t know 
their  way  back  to  the  workhouse? — No;  I would  be 
inclined  to  approve  of  that  system. 

23147.  Has  that  question  been,  brought  forward  at 
all  at  your  Board  of  Guardians  ?— No ; I never  saw 
it  in  my  time.  , ...  „ 

23148.  It  would  he  a useful  thing  for  you  to  discuss  l 
—I  think  it  would. 

23149.  I daresay  you  would  take  an  opportunity 
vourself  of  bringing  it  forward.  As  regards  girls  com- 
ing into  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  you  have  noticed 
that  such  girls  do  come  into  the  workhouse,  not  very 
often  in  this  district,  but  they  sometimes  come  in  I — 

Yes ; there  is  a certain  class.  . 

23150.  Can  you  tell  me  what  happens  to  those  girls 
when  they  come  into  the  workhouse.  As  soon  as  they 
<dve  birth  to  a child,  as  a rule  do  they  remain  for  a 
considerable  period,  or  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  their 
life  in  the  workhouse?— I think  very  few;  remain  ; 
they  go  out  and  mostly  go  away  to  America,  if  they  are 
young  girls,  and  I am  afraid  sometimes  have  the  off- 
spring he.re  in  the  charge  of  the  union.  That  is  tho 
worst  of  it.  . . . , 

23151.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  those  girls 
coming  in  a second  time  to  the  workhouse  to  become 
the  mother  of  another  child  in  the  same?  Well,  I 
do  not.  , , , 

23152.  It  is  very  frequent  in  more  populous  places ! 

—It  may  be  so,  but  of  my  own  knowledge  I dont 
know.  I suspect  there  are  cases  of  that  kind. 

23153.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  various  places 
that  we  have  gone  to  that  it  would  be  a good  thing 
that  such  girls  should  not  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  workhouses  at  all,  but  that  they  should  be  sent 
bv  order  of  the  Relieving  Officer  or  by  the  order  of  the 
Guardians  to  a religious  penitentiary  or  refuge  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  fall,  so  that  they  might  be  there 
: reclaimed.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  closing  the  work- 

■ house,  to  such  cases?— I think  so;  reform  them,  1 

23154.  And  give  them  a fresh  start  in  the  world' 
i after  good  influence  lias  been  used  upon  them?— I 

- think  so.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned  here,  I think 

1 they  are  under  very  good  influences,  because  they  have-  , 
the  nuns  here  who  take  good  care  of  that  class, 
t 23155.  The  awkwardness,  of  course,  m ,any  work- 
s house,  even  where  the  nuns_  are,  is  that  toe  cla&sifica-- 
. tion  of  the  workhouse  makes  it  very  difficult  « not 
impossible,  to  seclude  this  class  and  keep  them  hr 
1 themselves.  It  is  always  understood  that  an  Seating, 
people  of  that  class  that  a certain  amount  of  solitude 
and  reflection  is  desirable  as  a means  of  bringing 
t them  to  a sense  of  their  condition,  that  could  not  be 
in  a workhouse?— I don’t  know  the  general  arrange- 
r ment  in  that  respect.  I don’t  see  why  there  could  not 
r be  a ward  for  those  in  toe  workhouse ; our  workhouse 
is  very  large.  , , , 

e 23156.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  any  class  apart 
s altogether  in  a workhouse  ?— Indeed  it  is. 

23157  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  I have  not 
e asked  you  about  that  occurs  to  you  on_ which  you 
•would  like  to  make  any  statement  ?— Oh,  no;  the  only 
, tiling  I see  for  us  here  against  amalgamation  is  that 
X ther0  are  no  facilities  for  taking  toe  sick  away.  If 
■'  we  had  a railw.av  to  Ballina  or  Westport  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  but-  from  Blacksod  to  Ballina  it  is 
1-  forty-two  miles,  and  to  Westport  sixty.  If  we  had 
f-  facilities  that  way  there  is  not  a Guardian  m Bel- 
mullet that  would  not  like  to  have  them  amalgamated 
5-  with  some  place,  because  we  never  would  get  rid  of 

- ^SSlis^ie^you  think  toe  distance  is  the  only 

barrier  you  see?— That  is  toe  great  obstacle. 
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fiept.  28, 1904.  23159.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  whether 

~ — , a union  like  this  might  fairly  ask  for  some  assistance 

Mr. Alexander  to  your  local  rates?— We  may  think  of  it,  but  I be- 
lievo  it  is  hard  to  get  it.  ' 

23160.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  very  large 
contributions  are  given  from  the  public  taxation  of  the 
country,  from  Parliamentary  grants  and  Agricultural 
grants.  You  are  aware  that  there  arc  very  large  con- 
tributions given  ? — Very  large. 

23161.  Are  you  aware  that  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  these  grants  is  given  to  the  large  and  wealthy 
unions? — Of  course  they  get  their  proportion. 

23162.  Do  you  think,  or  lias  it  at  all  been  con- 
sidered amongst  you  here,  that  a union  of  a distressed 
and  impoverished  condition  like  this  might  fairly  ask 
for  more  than  a rich  union  like  Belfast  or  Dublin 
would  get?— I think  so.  We  often  asked  when  we 
were  in  difficulties  with  fever  in  Inniskea  and  other 
places  and  we  got  nothing. 

23163.  That  would  be  asking  for  a subscription, 
but  have  you  thought  of  the  question  of  getting  a 
larger  share  of  the  annual  grants  than  unions  which 


are  rich  and  comfortable?— No,  we  thou  aid  we 
not  get  it,  and  did  not  try  for  it.  * “ 

23164.  If  you  saw  any  way  of  getting  that,  what 
would  be  the  opinion  of  your  Board  of  Guardians  ?— 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  .accept  it,  and  to  look  for  it 
if  we  thought  we  had  a chance  of  vetting  it. 

23165.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  fairly  entitled 
as  a very  poor  union  that  does  not  rise  above  flag  and 
tile  floors,  and  keeps  the  patients  necessarily  in  com. 
par,atively  uncomfortable  quarters.  I am  not  blam- 
ing the  union  at  all,  because  I think  your  hospital  is 
very  creditable,  and  everything  about  it  very  nice  con- 
sidering your  means,  but  if  you  had  a little  more 
money  it  would  be  better? — Certainly,  it  would. 

23166.  You  would  be  able  to  have  the  hospital  better, 
and  up  to  the  average  condition  of  well-managed 
unions? — Anything  that  would  reduce  the  rates  with 
us,  we  would  try  to  pull  through  without  asking  any 
change  or  amalgamation  if  we  are  assisted  in  any  way. 

23167.  If  you  had  a larger  contribution? — Yes. 

23168.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  for  you 
to  ask  it  ? — I think  it,  and  I am  sure  we  will  do  so. 


Air.  -Tames 
Mills., 


Mr.  James  Mills,  j.v., 

23169.  Chairman. — You  are  a County  Councillor, 
and  you  are  also  Chairman  of  the  Rural  District 
Council  ? — Yes. 

23170.  About  the  number  of  your  Guardians,  does 
the  number  cause  any  inconvenience,  or  is  it  a con- 
venient number,  your  present  number? — It  is  a con- 
venient number. 

23171.  Do  you  find  it  more  convenient  than  in  the 
old  times  ? — We  have  an  increased  number  now. 

23172.  But  the  total  is  small? — Thu  total  is  small, 
about  thirty-three. 

23173.  And  that,  owing  to  the  long  distances  to  be 
travelled,  is  not  an  excessive  number  ? — No  ; some  of 
4hem  have  to  come  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 

23174.  And  I suppose  the  representatives  who  are 
living  in  and  near  the  town  have  most  of  the  ordin- 
ary business  to  do? — Oh,  certainly;  you  could  not 
expect  the  Guardians  living  at  long  distances  to  come 
in  except  there  is  something  special. 

23175.  A great  many  of  the  distant  divisions,  I 
dare  say,  are  represented  by  Belmullet  residents? — 
Well,  no,  Mr.  Begley  represents  one  of  the  distant  di- 
visions, and  Mr.  O’Malley,  if  I don’t  mistake,  a re- 
presentative of  a distant  division,  lives  near  the  town. 

23176.  What  is  the  general  sentiment  of  your 
Board  of  Guardians  and  District  Council  on  the  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation  ? — They  believe  that  if  the  union 
-is  amalgamated  the  rates  will  he  less. 

23177.  And  by  amalgamation  what  changes  would 
bo  canned  out? — I have  not  asked  them;  the  matter 
was  not  discussed  in  that  detailed  way.  They  merely 
said  “ Give  us  something.” 

23178.  That  will  reduce  our  rates  ? — Certainly. 

23179.  They  did  not  think  what  would  follow  on 
amalgamation  ? — I don’t  think  they  considered  it. 

23180.  For  instance,  did  they  consider  the  question, 
if  amalgamation  took  place,  whether  a hospital  would 
be  left  here  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick? — I believe 
that  if  that  was  discussed  it  would  be  their  own 
opinion-  that  a hospital  should  he  here  for  the  sick. 

23181.  You  could  hardly  ask  fever  patients,  and 
people  suffering  from  pneumonia  or  broken  bones  to 
go  to  Ballina  for  treatment? — Not  at  all. 

23182.  Therefore,  it  would  be  utterly  inhuman  to 
take  them  such  distances? — Yes,  to  take  them  now 
from  Blacksod  to  Ballina  is  something  like  sixty  Eng- 
lish miles  ; that  is  a long  distance ; it  would  be  rather 
inhuman. 

23183.  That  would  be  quite  impossible  to  consider, 
so  if  any  change  took  .place  here  you  could  not  con- 
template the  closing  of  tine  hospital  ?— Not  at  all. 

23184.  We  heard  from  Mr.  Flynn  that  for  every  £45 
that  is  raised  by  way  of  rates  in  the  union  it 
means  Id.  in  the  £ ? — That  is  so ; our  valuation  is  so 
small  that  the  people  imagine  we  would  be  better  off  if 
we  amalgamated  with  other  unions. 

23185.  So  as  to  have  a larger  valuation  over  which 
to  spread  the  expenses  ? — Exactly  so. 

231^6.  If  a provision  were  left  here  for  the  sick,  do 
you  think  there  would  he  very  much  hardship  in  mov- 
ing those  who  are  able  to  travel  to  another  workhouse  ? 
— I think  not,  if  the  union  is  amalgamated,  say,  with 
Ballina  and  Westport ; we  have  a steamer  service,  so 
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I don’t  see  that  we  would  have  much  hardship  in  re- 
moving the  people.  From  Bangor  they  could  go  to 
Ballina.  and  from  Blacksod  they  could  go  in  with 
Wesip.it. 

23187.  You  have  not  much  connection  with  Castle- 
bar except  for  assizes  ? — No. 

23188.  Do  you  ever  go  to  the  assizes? — Very  seldom. 

23189.  When  you  do  go,  how  do  you  go?— Go  to 
Ballina  and  take  the  train. 

23190.  Before  you  had  the  train  from  Ballina  you 
went  from  Corick  Bridge?— Exactly ; go  by  road  all 
the  way. 

23191.  Wh,at  places  did  you  pass? — Corryben,  and 
Corick ; go  on  straight  from  Corick,  keeping  to  the 
south  of  Nephin. 

23192.  How  far  would  it  be  from  Corick  Bridge  to 
Castlebar.  Would  Castlebar  be  a little  further  than 
Ballina? — Six  or  seven  miles  further;  about  twenty- 
two  miles,  I think,  from  Corick  to  Castlebar. 

23193.  You  have  a long  car  daily,  or  twice  a day, 
to  Ballina  ?— Once  a day ; we  had  some  time  ago  a 
double  service,  hut  we  lost  that. 

23194.  How  did  you  lose  that  ? — I believe  it  was  not 
paying  ; it  was  a private  enterprise. 

23195.  In  competition  with  the  mail  car — -what  is 
the  price  of  ,a  seat  on  the  mail  car  ? — Six  shillings. 

23196.  What  used  it  to  be  when  you  had  the  com- 
petition ? — Down  to  2s  or  2s.  6 d. 

23197.  If,  for  instance,  Castlebar  were  selected  as  a 
central  place  for  one  class  of  inmates,  the  proper  way 
to  send  in  inmates  from  here  who  could  not  travel  would 
he  by  long  car  to  Ballina  ? — What  I mean  is  that  if 
there  is  a portion  amalgamated  with  Castlebar  or 
Westport,  we  have  the  steamer  service  to  Mulranny, 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  taking  them  to  Castlehar. 

23198.  Is  that  service  sure  to  come  ? — They  are  build- 
ing piers  for  it,  and  I believe  they  are  going  to  start  on 
shortly ; the  County  Council  have  given  the  necessary 
guarantee. 

23199.  You  have  a pier  here,  and  all  you  want  is  a 
pier  at  Tonoleague? — Yes. 

Mr.  Flymn. — This  pier  is  not  suitable;  they  in- 
tend to  build  a new  pier  into  deep  water  here  or  to 
dredge. 

Wifeless. — So  that  they  could  have  a daily  service. 

23200.  Chairman. — I did  not  know  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  a daily  service  nearer  Belmullet  than 
Cleggan ; it  would  have  to  be  a tidal  steamer?— No, 
sir ; we  have  deep  water  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
the  town  at  any  state  of  the  tide. 

23201.  A very  narrow  channel  ? — Very  narrow. 

23202.  A steamer  could  not  turn  in  it,  I suppose? 
Oh,  yes,  up  at  the  end. 

23203.  That  is  the  channel  that  brings  the  water 
right  through  to  Broadhaven — No,  into  Blacksod.  _ 

23204.  But  the  water  is  the  water  that  flows  into 
Braadhaven  ? — Oh,  yes,  through  the  canal. 

23205.  I suppose  it  is  the  scour  of  that  that  keeps 
that  deep  ? — It  keeps  the  Blacksod  side  deep,  bnt  fills 
in  the  other  side-. 

23206.  Do  you  think  that  lunatics  ought  to  be  kept 
in  workhouses,  or  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  them 
to  an  institution  kept  up  purposely  for  lunatics?— 
That  is  my  opinion. 
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23207-  As  regards  children,  you  have  not  tried  the 
boarding-out  of  children  ?— No,  never. 

23208.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Begley  was  dis- 
cussing that  question  ? — I was  not  in  here  at  that  time. 

23209.  The  boarding  out  of  children  is  tried  in  a 
(treat  many  other  unions;  a child  is  placed  out  at 
between  two  and  three  years  of  age.  placed  in  ,a  small 
farmer's  family  where  he  can  get  milk  and  decent  food 
and  trained  up  to  be  an  agricultural  labourer?— I 
think  that  would  bo  better  titan  the  present  system  of 
keeping  them  in  the  workhouse. 

23210.  You  have  been  a long  time  connected  with 
poor-law  administration  ? — About  fifteen  years  now. 

F 23211-  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  rearing  of 
children  in  workhouses  ?— I never  saw  them  turn  out 
very  good  until  the  nuns  came,  but  since  we  got  the 
nuns  here  I must  say  they  are  brought  up  very  nicely 
and  make  very  good  servants. 

23212.  You  have  seen  some  of  the  little  girls  go  into 
service  from  here? — Yes. 

23213.  Have  you  ever  happened  to  engage  one  your- 
self ? — No. 

23214.  You  know  the  peple  who  have?— Yes. 

23215-  Have  they  proved  handy  and  useful  servants  ? 
—Generally. 

23216.  Are  they  amenable  to  discipline  ?— Very  much 
so,  especially  since  we  got  the  nuns. 

23217.  They  don’t  take  a hufi  and  go  off  to  the  work- 
house? — No,  I don’t  know  of  any  going  back,  especially 
since  the  nuns  came  in. 

23218.  We  also  had  some  evidence  from  Mr.  Begley 
about  outdoor  relief,  and  I take  it  that  he  considered 
that  the  Guardians  exercised  a very  careful  and  wide 
supervision  in  the  case  of  applications  for  outdoor 
relief  ?— That  is  so. 

23219.  And  that  no  relief  was  given  except  in  cases 
of  most  urgent  necessity? — That  is  so. 

23220.  Rather  than  go  long  distances  to  Ballina  or 
any  other  workhouse,  you  possibly  consider  that  there 
would  be  more  applications? — I think  so. 

23221.  Do  you  think  that  the  Guardians  would  be 
able  to  deal  just  as  satisfactorily  with  any  increased 
applications  as  they  are  able  to  deal  with  applications 
at  the  present  time?— Well,  owing  to  the  long  dis- 
tance to  Ballina  I am  afraid  of  it. 

23222.  Would  you  be  rather  afraid  that  there  would 
be  an  increased  pressure  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
resist? — I think  so. 

23223.  You  think  if  a poor  person  came  in  and  said 
“ You  cannot  ask  me  to  go  to  Ballina  ,away  from  my 
locality  and  people,"  do  you  think  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians would  be  more  likely  to  give  outdoor  relief  in 
that  case  than  if  the  person  was  only  going  to  the 
Belmullet  Workhouse? — Undoubtedly. 

23224.  Would  you  then  apprehend  a larger  demand 
on  outdoor  relief  in  the  event  of  amalgamation  1 — Cer- 
tainly, sir  ; I believe  it. 

23225.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  much  in- 
creased?— Well,  I think  it  would  be  increased  very 
much. 
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23226.  Do  you  think  people  might  apply  for  outdoor  28, 1904. 
relief  who  would  never  dream  of  applying  for  it  at  ' — 
present? — I think  so,  because  the  Guardians  at  Ballina  Mr.  James 
or  Westport  or  Castlebar  would  be  quite  ignorant  of  Mills, 
the  cases,  and  the  Guardians  could  not  attend  there 
from  here. 

23227.  You  hardly  consider  it  possible  that  the  Dis- 
trict Councillors  should  be  asked  to  go  such  long  dis- 
tances as  Ballina  or  Westport  to  attend  a meeting? — 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  expect  them. 

23228.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  some  body  being 
allowed  to  operate  locally  ? — Exactly. 

23229.  I am  speaking  of  such  a local  body?— That  is 
the  body  that  would  have  to  deal  with  the  applications 
for  relief. 

23230.  Do  you  think  the  local  body  here,  not  the 
Guardians  at  B.allina  or  Westport,  could  deal  satis- 
factorily with  applications  that  were  received  from  the 
old  Belmullet  Union? — Certainly. 

23231.  And  you  would  not  be  afraid  of  their  yield- 
ing?— Certainly  not. 

23232.  Then  you  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Begley’s 
evidence,  that  a local  body  here,  dealing  with  relief, 
might  be  trusted  only  to  give  it  in  urgent  cases? — I 
believe  they  would  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  rate- 
payers to  the  letter. 

23233.  You  most  likely  then  would  have  a less  ex- 
penditure than  you  have  at  present? — That  is  so. 

23234.  Because  you  would  be  saved  the  comparatively 
large  average  cost  of  the  house,  and  then  you  would 
have  the  outdoor  relief,  and  it  never  costs  as  much  as 
indoor ; and  you  think  you  would  rule  on  out-door 
relief  applications'  with  sufficient  firmness  to  save  you 
from  spending  more  than  you  now  spend,  and,  per- 
haps, you  would  be  able  to  save  ? — I think  we  would  be 
able  to  save. 

23235.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  make  the  point  that 
distance  is  a great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  doing  away 
with  the  workhouse  here  for  the  infirm  and  aged? — 1 
Yes. 

23236.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  an 
intermediate  course,  that  is  establishing  cottage 
homes  for  these  poor  people ; the  few  that  are  left 
might  be  boarded  out? — No,  sir,  I never  went  into 
that. 

23237.  That  would  be  a method  of  getting  over  the 
distance  trouble.  For  instance,  now  if  the  Guardians 
could  do  with  the  aged  and  infirm  what  they  do  in  some 
places  with  the  children,  that  is  to  say.  provide 
homes  for  them — homes  that  would  be  occasionally 
inspected  and  looked  after — that,  to  some  extent, 
would  get  rid  of  the  distance  trouble? — It  would. 

23238.  And  the  extension  of  out-door  relief  would  be 
another  aid  in  that  respect ; and  you  think  if  some- 
thing like  that  was  done,  and  an  infirmary  retained  in 
Belmullet,  it  would  meet  all  the  necessary  require- 
ments?— I think  so. 
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23239.  Chairman.— What  is  the  county  electoral 
division  you  represent? — .Belmullet,  including  The 
Mullett  and  the  surrounding  districts. 

23240.  Does  it  take  Liver  in  it? — No,  the  inside  of 
The  Mullett,  and  as  far  as  Gallagher’s  district. 

Mr.  Flynn. — It  takes  in  Binghamstown,  Belmullet 
North  and  South,  Glencastle,  and  Rathill. 

23241.  Rathill  is  a place  where  there  is  a good  deal 
of  poverty? — Very  much. 

25242.  Do  they  do  much  labour  in  England  and 
Scotland? — They  maintain  their  parents  by  sending 
home  money  and  paying  rents. 

23243.  Have  you  many  people  in  receipt  of  relief — 
A great  many ; it  is  one  of  the  worst  districts  in  the 
union. 

23244.  Have  vou  ever  been  a Poor  Law  Guardian  ? 
No. 

23245.  I suppose  you  have  considered  the  question 
of  expenditure  on  poor  rate? — I have;  1 have  been 
thinking  over  it  for  a long  time. 

23246.  What  do  you  think  about  the  question  of 
closing,  either  wholly  or  partially,  the  present  work- 
house  in  Belmullet?— Well,  I believe  it  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  all  whom  I represent  that  it  should  be  closed, 
for  the  reasons  Mr.  Mills  has  explained. 


23247.  As  regards  the  sick,  you  would  leave  a place  Mr.  Juhu 
for  treating  them? — Yes,  I have  gone  to  the  trouble  MalIey- 
in  Castlebar  of  picking  out  some  figures  with  reference 
to  tlie  union.  I find  that  all  it  costs  for  ,an  average — 
now  I am  talking  of  the  out-door  relief — I add  that  to 
the  number  of  paupers  inside,  and  it  comes  to  3s.  lid. 
per  head  per  week. 

23248.  That  only  takes  in  food  and  clothing  ? — Food 
and  clothing  are  only  included  in  that. 

Mr.  Flynn.— I really  don’t  know  what  figures  you 
are  giving.  , 

Chairman.— It  is  from  the  table  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Report.  , 

Mr.  Flynn. — Our  average  weekly  cost  is  4s. — 3s.  o a. 
for  food,  and  6 d.  for  clothing;  but  I think  Mr. 

O’Malley  is  speaking  also  of  out-door  relief. 

TFiftiess.— I take  outdoor  and  indoor  relief, 
the  average  for  the  year ; that  comes  to  about  £800, 
roughly  speaking.  As  against  that,  there  are  expendi- 
tures shown  which  come  to  about  £2,800. 

23249.  That  is  the  rate  raised  ?— Yes.  So  that  my 
idea  about  it  is,  that  if  you  had,  roughly  speaking, 
one  union  in  the  whole  county  it  would  be  the  better 

23250.  Supposing  you  bad  one  union  in  the  whole 
county  for  the  chief  class  that  you  have  to  deal  with, 
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and  exclude  the  sick ; the  main  class  that  you  have  in 
your  workhouse,  excluding  the  sick,  are.  the  aged  and 
infirm  ; they  are  the  bulk  of  your  people,  and  if  you 
board  out  the  children  and  send  the  lunatics  elsewhere, 
you,  practically,  would  have  nobody  left  but  the  aged 
and  infirm — you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  manage 
those  in  one  workhouse  in  the  county  ? — Certainly 
some  central  workhouse.  „ 

23251.  Say  Castlebar  or  Claremorns  ? — Well,  Castle 
bar  or  Ballina.  , „ __  T 

23252.  Ballina  would  not  be  central  ?— No  ; I sup- 
pose Castlebar  or  Claremorris. 

23253.  Some  central  workhouse,  where  they  could 
all  go,  and,  therefore,  you  would  have  a large  number 
of  inmates  looked  after  by  a veiy  little  increase  in  the 
staff  of  the  workhouse  where  they  are?— Quite_ right. 

23254.  And  you  would  save  the  salaries  of  all  the 
officials  in  all  the  other  workhouses? — That  is  the 
feeling  of  the  County  Council  of  Mayo. 

23255.  And  that  is  your  view,  too?— And  my  view. 

23256.  Then  you  would  leave  the  sick  m each  locality 
where  there  is  a hospital  at  present? — For  the  sick, 
and  you  would  also  require  a hospital  for  contagions 
diseases  ; you  could  not  possibly  remove  those  forty 
or  fifty  miles.  . . 

23257.  In  your  union  do  you  think  there  is  any  iur- 
ther  provision  necessary  for  the  sick  than  there  is  now . 
—No,  I think  they  are  very  well  off  here. 

23258.  The  most  distant  point  of  your  union  on  the 
•north-east  would  be  beyond  Porturlin  ? — I think  that 

Mr.  Flynn. — Cregganbeg  and  Ballycastle  is  tlie  fur- 

^ 23259.  Chairman.— That  is  a good  road  ; how  far 
would  Shratagle  be? 

Mr.  Flynn.—' Twenty-two  Irish  miles. 

23260.  That  would  he  as  distant  a part  of  your 
union  as  there  is? 

Mr.  Flynn. — It  would  be  as  troublesome. 

23261.  And  there  is  a fairly  thick  population  at 
Porturlin  and  Shratagle? 

Mr.  Flynn.— Yes,  and  round  to  Porturlin. 

23262.  When  you  come  to  the  south,  what  is  the 
most  distant  point?— 'Doohoma,  twelve  Irish  miles. 

23263.  Do  you  cross  the  Tullaglian  ferry? — No,  that 
is  the  mearing ; Westport  Union  comes  there. 

23264.  Then  you  have  Fallmoie?  . t . . 

Mr.  Flynn. — That  is  the  most  distant  point— twelve 

ini23265UrBangor  lias  the  thickest  population  towards 
Coriclc  Bridge? 

Mr.  Flynn. — Bangor  is  ten  Irish  miles. 

23266.  So  those  are  your  chief  distances,  and  you 
don’t  think  any  further  hospital  accommodation  is 
necessary? — I don't  think  so.  •, 

•23267  The  sick  out  at  Pnrtacloy  and  Porturlin  ana 
round  to  Rossport  are  all  attended  by  the  Poula- 
thomas  doctor  ?— Principally  ; we  have  never  many 
from  those  distant  places.  ,.  ...  ,..•„„ 

23268.  Don’t  you  thmlc.  perhaps,  that  the  distance 
prohibits  it?  There  is  at  present  a nurse  at  Aghooso 


kept,  up  by  the  Homestead  newspaper— her  district  i„ 
chiefly  on  this  side  of  the  ferry  ? — Yes. 

23269.  The  people  that  live  on  the  far  side  of  the 
ferry,  do  you  think  they  are  sufficiently  attended  to 
when  they  are  sick? — We  have  rarely  ever  a complaint. 

23270.  At  present  the  nurse  lives  at  Aghoose,  that 
is  about  twelve  Irish  miles  from  here  ; if  she  was 
living  at  Rossport,  or  some  place  in  that  direction,  and 
if  her  little  cottage  had,  say,  six  beds  attached  to  it 
so  that  the  sick  of  all  that  district  beyond  the  ferry 
could,  whenever  there  was  a.  serious  case  of  illness  go 
in  there,  and  if  they  could  be  kept  at  a very  small 
expense  without  any  additional  medical  cost — the  little 
hospital  to  be  looked  after  by  the  nurse  and  by  the 
dispensary  doctor,  and  built  on  a cheap  and  economical 
scale — do  you  think  that  that  would  he  a reasonable 
and  fair  provision  for  looking  after  the  sick  in  that 
distant  and  cut-off  district? — A more  humane  proposi- 
tion than  taking  them  into  Belmullet. 

23271.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  entitled  to  some 
such  consideration? — I think  so. 

23272.  I know  that  country  very  well,  and  I know  it 
is  a terrible  distance  to  think  of  bringing  people  over 
bad  roads? — That  would  be  the  most  convenient  sug- 
gestion in  the  world. 

23273.  If  you  had  only  a small  hospital,  with  six 
beds? — Tli at  would  be  quite  sufficient  at  any  time, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  fever ; you  would 
have  to  take  these  in  here.  If  yon  take  the  average 
from  the  books  of  the  union,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  hardly  ever  more  than  six  beyond  the  ferry. 

23274.  Is  not  that  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  he  brought  so  far? — 'Perhaps  so. 

23275.  If  you  look  at  the  nurse’s  register,  you  will 
find  she  attends  ,a  very  large  number,  and  some  of 
them  very  serious  cases,  that  would  lie  in  the  hospital 
here  if  they  lived  in  Belmullet,  but  there  she  is  at- 
tending them  in  their  own  homes.  A good  many  of 
those  houses  are  very  primitive  dwellings,  most  pre- 
judicial to  recovery.  Do  you  think  the  Guardians 
here  would  look  on  such  a suggestion  as  being  reason- 
able and  fair  if  the  expense  was  kept  within  narrow 
limits? — I am  sure  it  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
country. 

23276.  Was  there  anything  else-  you  wish  to  add 
about,  the  financial  arrangements  that  you  looked  into 
at  Castlebar? — Nothing  further.  It  was  a sort  of 
preliminary  meeting  ; I intended  to  bring  it  before  the 
Council ; Mr.  Daly  and  a few  more  suggested  that  if 
there  was  a provincial  asylum  or  refuge  for  all  those 
it  would  he  better ; but,  at  all  events,  one  workhouse 
in  the  county  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

23277.  For  tlie  main  body,  excluding  the  sick?— Yes. 

23278.  And  you  would  not  dream  of  bringing  in  the 
children  there  if  you  could  board  them  out,  and  make 
good  citizens  of  them? — No. 

23279.  You  liave  no  tramps? — No,  thank  God. 

Mr.  Murnagiian. — There  aro  few  attractions  at  Bel- 
mullet. 


Mr,  J.  T, 
ST  arphy, 


Mr.  J.  T.  Munray  examined. 


Having  heard  the  evidence  here.  I think  you  have 
nil  the  particulars  that  anyone  could  say. 

23280.  Ciiateman. — ‘It  does  not  occur  to  you  to  add 
anything  more? — 'Nothing  that  I think  of  just  now; 
but  one  remark  I may  make,  I think  that,  taking  the 
whole  thing  at  one  glance,  you  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  work  the  business  of  taking  the  paupers  to  a 
central  place.  It  may,  of  course,  work,  but  from  my 
view  at  present  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
work.  „ _ 

23281.  That  is  such  long  distances  ?— The  distances 
would  be,  of  course,  the  cause.  We  have  to  contend 
with  long  distances,  and  we  have  not  a railway  or  con- 
nection by  boat.  If  they  are  to  go  by  public,  vehicles 
or  vans  or  any  form  of  transit  that  could  he  thought  of 
presently,  I fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  accomplished, 
hut  it  may  be. 

23282.  It  would  be  people  who  are  able  to  travel,  not 
the  sick,  the  sick  would  still  remain  ?— The  .able-bodied 
that  would  be  poor,  would  they  be  obliged  to  walk? 

23283.  No ; they  would  not  get  money  for  their  con- 
veyance, but  they  would  get  a ticket  to  bring  them, 
and  they  would  be  met  at  Ballina,  and  forwarded  to 
whatever  place  they  had  to  go  to  7— It  is  quite  possible 
the.  matter  m,ay  work  out  in  a feasible  way. 


23284.  But  you  see  difficulties?—!  see  difficulties. 
23285.  Explain  to  us  now,  you  know  the  country,  and 
all  the  travelling  facilities,  and  you  would  see  things 
that  we  would  not  see?— It  was  that  which  seemed  to 
be  clear  to  my  mind  ; the  difficulty  in  bringing  these 
poor  people  to  any  central  position  in  Mayo. 

23286.  For  instance  a person  from  Blacksod  comes 
in  here  to  the  local  body,  and  the  local  body  says 
“ We  will  not  give  you  outdoor  relief,  but  we  will  give 
you  an.  order  of  admission  to  Castlebar  or  Ballina 
workhouse?” — I think  they  would  be  very  slow  in 

° 23287.  Suppose  that  the  person’s  poverty  was  so  great 

that  they  would  be  willing  to  go  l— In  cases  of  that 
kind  I think  there  should  be  some  provision  ™arte  ior 
them  here ; that  would  be  the  deserving  cases 

23288.  The  deserving  cases  for  relief  according..  , 
the  idea  outlined  would  be  dealt  with  by  °“tf‘ 
at  home  in  their  own  houses  ? — I understand,  but  t ne 
will  be,  as  has  been  alluded  to  before,  f^je  wiU  _ 
cases  coming  in  asking  for  relief,  far  more  t . 

are  at  present ; if  they  are  told  that  they  must  g 
Castlebar,  the  chances  are  they  may  make  up  t ^ 
minds  that  they  will  not  go  to  Castlebar  but  hang 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  without  any  rebel. 
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23289.  Here  is  the  position  you  would  be  in — a per- 
son that  would  be  told  to  go  to  Castlebar  either  would 
or  w0«ld  not  be  in  need  of  relief.  If  they  were  in 
need  of  relief  the  Guardians  would  try,  and  most  prob- 
ably successfully  try,  to  ascertain  that  fact? — 
That  would  be  their  duty. 

23290.  And  if  they  were  really  in  need  of  relief, 
would  they  not  then  get  outdoor  relief,  which  would 
cost  less  than  admission  to  the  workhouse  here  ? — They 
would  be  justified  in  doing  it. 

23291.  And  if  they  thought  that  a person  could  held 
on  outside  without  getting  outdoor  relief,  then  they 
would  offer  Castlebar  or  Ballina? — Quite  so;  that 
would  be  the  extreme. 

23292.  And  they  would  not  go,  and  there  would  be 
no  harm  done ; it  would  be  merely  a good  test  to  save 
the  Guardians,  because  they  would  say  we  are  not 
going  to  refuse  all  relief ; we  don’t  think  you  require 
outdoor  relief,  but  we  will  give  you  transmission  to 
Castlebar  or  Ballina  or  Westport  Workhouse  as  the 
case  may  be? — Would  you  convey  to  him  as  to  how 
he  should  go  to  Ballina. 

23293.  Give  him  a ticket  on  the  mail  car  to  go? — 
Then  he  would  stay  at  home. 

23294.  Then  there  would  lie  no  harm  done  if  he  w,as 
able  to  stay  at  home,  and  if  he  was  not  able  to  stay  at 
home  without  relief  most  probably  would  he  not  get 
outdoor  relief  from  the  Guardians  ?— He  would  most 
probably  take  Is.  6 d.  a day  from  me. 

23295.  That  would  be  far  better  for  this  country? — 
At  present  they  are  getting  very  saucy. 

23296.  You  are  short  of  labourers? — Yes. 

23297.  Is  that  the  reason  you  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
little  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  there  are  twenty  in  the 
workhouse,  reared  up  so  as  to  become  labourers  in  the 
district  ?— I certainly  would  ; if  I had  a casting  vote 
I would  give  thax  my  first  vote. 

23298.  And  the  way  to  secure  that  would  be  by 
boarding  them  out  with  small  farmers  where  they 
would  get  into  the  habits  of  labour  and. industry ?— If 
these  farmers  could  be  got  to  take  them  in  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

23299.  Is  it  not  a great  thing  for  a small  farmer 
in  Erris  to  get  a certain  amount  of  dry  money  com- 
ing into  his  house  ? — It  is,  and  one  would  imagine  an 
assistance  to  him  to  have  a little  child  and  its  main- 
tenance paid  for. 


23300.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  anxiety  to 
get  such  children  ? — I expect  there  would  be,  or  there 
should  be. 

23301.  Especially  in  a family  that  might  not  have 
too  many  children? — I may  mention  we  are  all  well 
blessed  in  tlvat  way  here. 

23302.  What  do  you  think  about  the  idea  of  a little 
hospital  of  six  beds,  say  with  that  Homestead  nurse 
in  charge? — I would  quite  approve  of  that. 

23303.  Do  you  hear  of  cases  of  sickness  which  have 
to  be  nursed  in  their  own  homes  and  not  removed  to 
Belmullet  ? — It  is  an  everyday  occurrence  that  when 
they  get  sick  they  must  be  nursed  in  their  own  homes. 

23304.  Are  you  aware  of  many  cases  that  don’t 
come  in  but  remain  sick  in  their  own  houses? — I am 
not  aware,  but  it  is  a very  large  district. 

23305.  And,  of  course,  there  is  the  ordinary  per- 
centage of  sick  there? — Yes,  and  as  you  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  the  present  nurse  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ferry,  and  the  extent  of  the  country  down  there  to 
Belderrig  is  a very  wide  country. 

23306.  She  visits  the  people  on  the  Rosport  %ide,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  other  side? — She 
could  not  very  well,  because  it  is  so  far,  and  she  must 
go  to  the  expense  of  hiring  a car  or  else  walk  ; I 
think  some  provision  should  be  made  for  beyond  the 
ferry. 

23307.  Similar  to  what  there  is  at  Aghoose,  with  a 
little  cottage  attached  with  six  or  seven  beds? — It 
need  not  be  very  expensive. 

23308.  And  it  may  be  built  at  a small  cost? — It 
may. 

Mr.  O'Malley. — That  would  be  in  the  event  of  amal- 
gamation, we  would  never  think  of  having  any  such 
home  otherwise. 

Chairman. — All  our  supposition  really  is  in  the 
event  of  amalgamation  ; there  might  be  another  con- 
tingency if  the  contributions  to  your  expenditure  were 
increased. 

Mr.  O’Malley. — Quite  so. 

Chairman. — You  may  be  quite  sure  it  would  be 
entirely  opposed  to  the  view  of  any  member  of  this 
Commission  to  do  anything  which  under  any  circum- 
stances increase  your  expenditure  here.  Our  whole 
object  is  to  try  and  reduce  it  materially,  and  we  would 
not  make  any  recommendation  that  would  not,  in  our 
minds,  show  a substantial  reduction  on  your  rates. 


Rev.  J.  O’Donoghtje,  C.C.,  examined. 


I don’t  think,  sir,  I could  give  you  any  additional 
information ; I agree  substantially  with  what  has 
been  said  by  the  members  of  the  Council. 

23309.  Chairman. — Yon  would  not  be  out  of  accord 
with  the  views  that  have  been  expressed? — I would 
not,  except  that  I do  not  see  how  Aghoose  needs  any 
additional  accommodation  more  than  Blacksod.  I 
think  one  house  with  six  beds  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  whole  district,  say  on  the  east  side  of  the  ferry ; 
those  on  the  west  side  could  go  to  Belmullet. 

23310.  Or  go  to  that  one  on  the  west  side  of  the 
ferry? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Murphy. — There  has  been  no  mention  made  of 
the  Inishkea  Islands. 

Chairman. — There  was  no  mention  made  of  them, 
hut  they  were  in  our  minds ; you  could  hardly  pro- 
pose any  institution  for  the  islands. 

Mr.  Murphy. — No,  but  they  are  very  remote. 

Chairman. — And  the  population  is  small. 

The  Sitting 


Mr.  Murphy. — There  are  fifty-eight  families  on  one 
island.  _ _ . 

Chairman. — When  there  was  a big  epidemic  I visited 
the  island,  and  we  were  able  to  get  possession  of  two 
buildings,  the  Congested  Districts  Board’s  for  one  sex 
and  a school  for  the  other  sex  ; you  had  a resident 
doctor  and  a resident  nurse,  so  that  Inishkea,  in  any 
serious  outbreak,  can  be  attended  to ; it  possess 
buildings  that  have  been  used.  Was  there  any  idea 
that  any  further  accommodation  would  he  desirable  at 
Inishkea?  , . .. 

Mr.  Murphy.— It  being  part  and  paroel  of  the 
union  I thought  it  well  to  allude  to  it. 

Chairman. — We  have  discussed  it  among  ourselves  ; 
we  have  been  speaking  of  Inishkea,  and  we  are  aware 
how  it  stands,  hut  for  such  a very  small  community 
as  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  propose  anything  at  all, 
considering  that  when  a difficulty  did  arise  it  wag 
successfully  met. 

terminated. 


b H 


Sept.  28,1904. 

Mr.  J.  T 
Murphy. 


Rev.  J. 

O 'Donogbne. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


FORTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4th,  1904. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Castlebar. 

Present : — Ah-.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murxaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Chairman. — Our  usual  course  is  to  invite  witnesses 
to  give  their  evidence  as  representatives  of  the  County 
Council.  We  have  not  received  any  notification  from 
the  County  Council  that  any  witnesess  are  coming  for- 
ward expressly  to  give  the  views  of  the  County  Council, 


but  there  may  be  some  witnesses  since  nominated  and 
the  Commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  County 
Council  witnesses  if  they  are  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Doris. — I was  deputed  by  the  County  Council; 
I have  only  a few  words  to  say. 


Mr.  William 
Don*. 


Mr.  William  Doris,  m.c.c.,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


23311-  Chairman. — You  come  forward  as  a member 
of  the  County  Council  ? — Yes  sir. 

23312.  Are  you  also  a member  of  one  of  the  District 
Councils? — No,  sir;  but  I am  a member  of  the  West- 
port  Board  of  Guardians,  which  is  distinct  from  the 
District  Council. 

23313.  Have  the  County  Council  nominated  any  wit- 
nesses to  attend — we  did  not  receive  any  record  of  it? 
— Mr.  Roughneen,  I understand,  and  myself  ; we  did 
not  discuss  it  at  the  County  Council ; we  left  it  to  the 
District  Councils. 

23314.  Then  your  views  would  be  individual  views? 
— Yes:  I adopt  the  replies  of  the  Westport  District 
Council.  There  is  just  one  particular  in  which  I 
don’t  quite  agree  with  them ; they  seem  to  think  it 
would  be  very  economical  to  change  back  to  the  di- 
visional rating  system  ; I don’t  think  it  would  make 
much  change  in  the  way  of  economy;  I think  the 
present  system  is  fair  enough,  that  the  deserving  poor, 
and  the  deserving  poor  only,  should  get  out-door  relief. 

23315.  You  would  not  go  as  far  as  Swinford — per- 
haps it  should  he  a county-at-largo  charge? — I should 
not ; I don’t  see  that  there  will  be  very  much  economy ; 
people  are  crying  out  for  economy,  that  is  the  only 
reason  for  amalgamation ; I don’t  think  there  would 
bo  much  economy  in  amalgamation.  If  all  the  poor- 
law  officers  of  the  Westport  'Union  were  dispensed 
with,  rations  and  all,  it  would  amount  to  more  than 
2d.  in  the  £.  I calculate  the  salary  of  the  master, 
matron,  porter,  and  the  rations  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress ; I think  in  all  the  other  depart- 
ments the  officials  would  have  to  be  provided  for 
under  another  new  scheme. 

23316.  That  is  the  nurses,  doctors,  and  chaplains? — 
I don’t  think  you  can  economise  anything  in  that. 

23317.  You  would  keep  on  the  hospital  at  Westport? 
— We  should.  I think  you  cannot  do  away  with  West- 
port  at  all ; we  at  present  cater  for  a distance  of  forty- 
one  miles  in  the  Achill  direction. 

23318.  Do  you  think  any  additional  accommodation 
would  be  desirable  in  the  Westport  Union  for  the  sick 
of  the  Westport  Union — do  you  think  any  further 
accommodation  is  desirable  for  the  sick? — I think  the 
present  system  works  very  well. 

23319.  You  think  it  is  not  too  far  to  take  a sick 

Eerson  over  forty  miles? — I have  not  heard  of  any 
ardship  in  connection  with  it. 

23320.  If  we  were  to  break  up  the  unions  now,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  to  make  the  people 
who  have  accommodation  close  by,  go  forty  miles? — 
Certainly,  it  would  be ; you  must  retain  the  hospitals. 

23321.  In  Westport  Union  you  say  some  people  now 
have  to  go  forty  miles ; do  you  think  that  is  a hard- 
ship on  them? — In  the  case  of  a dangerous  epidemic 
like  the  Achill  smallpox  we  get  up  temporary  hospi- 
tals ; it  is  cheaper  to  do  this  than  to  keep  on  a per- 
manent hospital. 

23322.  Take  the  case  of  fractured  limbs  and  pneu- 
monia— do  you  think  the  hospital  accommodation  is 
adequate  ? — There  have  been  no  complaints  about  it ; 
cases  of  fractured  limbs  ,are  not  numerous  in  Achill. 
And  in  the  case  of  pneumonia  you  could  bring  them 
by  train. 

23323.  Cases  of  pneumonia,  people  in  high 
fever  ? — Not  in  very  high  fever ; we  could  have  them 
nursed  in  their  homes. 


23324.  You  are  aware  there  is  a nurse  in  Achill  at 
present — do  you  know  the  kind  of  cases  she  attends  ?— 
I think  she  attends  cases  generally. 

23325.  Do  you  know  that  she  attends  a very  large 
number? — I do  not. 

23326.  And  the  list  of  sick  in  her  charge  in  their 
own  homes  is  very  large? — I think  that  system  is 
good  enough. 

23327.  You  would  not  give  them  any  further  ac- 
commodation ? — People  who  are  able  to  travel  to  West- 
port  Hospital  do  travel ; I think  the  people  are  very 
much  opposed  to  any  additional  hospitals  over  the 
union ; there  have  been  no  cases  of  hardship  arising 
that  I have  heard  of. 

23328.  Could  you  imagine  the  breaking  up  of  a 
union  and  people  objecting  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  oblige  the  sick  to  go  long  distances? — I think 
each  district  broken  up  should  retain  its  hospital 

23329.  But  you  think  Achill  does  not  need  any 
hospital  ? — I have  heard  no  complaints. 

23330.  How  far  is  Goulaun  from  Westport?— Ten 
miles. 

23331.  How  many  in  Louisburg  ?— Seventeen  Irish. 

23332.  Is  it  not  seven  Irish  on? — Yes;  there  is  a 
very  thin  population  along  there. 

23333.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  there  was  not 
a large  population,  at  all  events  you  don’t  think  any 
further  hospital  accommodation  is  necessary  in  the 
Westport  Union? — I don’t  hear  it  called  for,  and  I 
don’t  hear  .any  complaints  about  the  existing  system. 
I find  the  average  out-door  relief  has  increased  com- 
paring the  three  years  since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  the  three  years  before  ; the  average  has  increased 
by  £250  in  the  whole  union. 

23334.  How  would  you  meet  that?— I don’t  see  any 
way  out  of  it,  and  I think  if  you  go  back  to  the  di- 
visional rating  system  you  will  have  the  same  ex- 
penditure ; there  may  be  one  or  two  cases  of  abuse 
under  any  system,  but  I think  generally  the  system 
is  not  abused. 


23335.  You  think  the  present  disbursements  for  out- 
door relief  are  fair  ? — I think  they  are  fair ; I think 
those  getting  out-door  relief  require  it.. 

23336.  We  had  evidence  elsewhere  from  a witness 
who  made  the  suggestion  that  as  a sort  of  protection 
against  any  possible  over-expenditure  in  the  future, 
that,  say,  the  present  expenditure,  or  whatever  might 
be  found  by  the  bodies  concerned  to  be  a fair  expendi- 
ture, should  be  sterotyped  as  ordinary  union-at-large 
charge  to  be  paid  for  out-door  relief,  and  that  then 
anything  over  that,  supposing  that  were  found  to  be  m 
your  Electoral  Division  of  Westport  £4  a week,  sup- 
posing that  were  stereotyped  to  be  levied  off  the  union-at- 
large,  and  anything  additional,  say  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  or  a 
sovereign,  or  whatever  it  might  be  after  the  ±w,  i 
that  should  become  an  Electoral  Division  Charge 
don’t  think  there  could  be  any  objection  to  that. 

23337.  That  would  be  a guard  against  future  ex- 
travagance if  it  should  occur? — I don’t  think  the 
any  extravagance. 

23338.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  amount  increased 
beyond  what  it  is  at  present  ? — I should  not. 

23339.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  increased?— I don 
think  it  could  without  extravagance  or  throwing  i 
money. 
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23340.  But  you  would  be  willing  to  put  that  safe- 
guard on? — Yes.  The  Board  I am  connected  with  are 
Jn  favour  of  a divisional  rating. 

23341.  Mr.  Murxaghax. — Might  there  not  be  a 
danger  in  that  that  each  Electoral  Division  would 
want  the  full  sum  to  which  they  are  entitled? — Yes, 


there  is  that  danger ; they  get  into  their  heads  that  qcI_  1904. 
they  are  entitled  to  have  a certain  amount.  My  Board,  — 
too,  think  that  if  any  workhouses  are  to  be  done  away  Mr.  William 
with  Killala  and  Castlebar  would  be  the  most  con-  Doris, 
venient  to  abolish 


Mr.  Mark  C.  Henry,  Chair 

23342.  Cha.irman. — I have  got  two  documents  that 
were  prepared,  evidently  with  great  thought,  by  your 
Board  of  Guardians ; taking  the  replies  first,  you  say 
that  in  your  opinion,  the  number  of  workhouses  at 
present  in  Mayo,  namely,  eight,  is  excessive,  “ and 
we  consider  this  number  could  with  great  financial 
advantage,  and  without  entailing  any  undue  incon- 
venience or  hardship  on  the  poor,  be  reduced  to  four  ; 
we  recommend  that  Ballina,  Ballinrobe,  Swinford 
and  Westport  be  retained,  and  the  other  four  unions 
be  dissolved  and  .amalgamated  with  those?” — That  is 
the  Board’s  answer. 

23343.  Then,  as  regards  the  workhouses  to  be  closed, 
you  recommend  the  Castlebar  Workhouse  be  converted 
into  an  auxiliary  asylum  under  section  76  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  ?-  -Yes ; we  consider  that  an  advis- 
able thing  to  do. 

23344.  Getting  a contribution  from  the  Government 
for  each  lunatic?— Yes,  and  partly  from  the  county. 

23345.  No.  3 — “ We  consider  that  the  workhouse 
children  should  be  removed  from  the  workhouse  to  a 
central  institution  or  home  which  could  serve  a num- 
ber of  counties,  and  that  the  children  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  boarded  out  amongst  the  agricultural 
■-lasses.”  That  is  largely  m favour  of  boarding  out, 
but  until  they  reach  an  age  for  boarding  out  you 
would  put  them  in  a central  home? — Exactly. 

23346.  And  you  think  the  Claremorris  Workhouse 
would  be  ,a  good  institution  owing  to  its  central  posi- 
tion for  such  a children’s  home  ? — Yes,  it  would  be. 

23347.  You  are  strongly  against  the  boarding  out  of 
aged  and  infirm  inmates  ? — Yes. 

23348.  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  strongly  opposed 
to  give  out-door  relief  rather  than  indoor?— No,  but  we 
think  there  would  bo  more  care  taken  with  the  aged 
and  infirm  at  a central  home  such  as  Claremorris. 

23349.  I suppose  you  have  in  Swinford  Union  at 
present  a good  many  old  and  infirm  people  on  your 
out-door  relief  list? — We  have. 

23350.  Those  are  people  with  some  relatives  or 
friends  to  take  care  of  them? — Not  to  take  care  of 
them ; they  live  independently  of  their  friends,  and 
have  to  subsist  on  the  relief  they  get  from  the  union. 

23351.  And  I suppose  some  charity  besides? — Very 
probably. 

23352.  Have  you  considered  very  closely  the  question 
of  boarding  out  the  aged  and  infinn? — We  don’t  be- 
lieve that  would  be  an  advisable  step. 

23353.  Do  yon  think  the  expense  in  a union  such  as 
yours,  where  there  are  so  many  below  the  border  line 
of  comfort,  do  you  think  it  would  be  too  great  an 
expense  for  you  to  face? — I think  it  would  exceed  the 
cost  of  keeping  them  in  a central  home  for  the  whole 
county. 

23354.  I would  like  to  hear  your  views  about  the 
chargeability— it  is  an  exceptional  suggestion  you 
have  made  ? — Are  you  including  the  out-door  relief  in 
that? 

23355.  Your  reply  to  query  4 is,  “We  consider  that 

all  poor-law  expenditure ? — Should  he  chargeable  to 

the  county-at-large.  Our  union  is  one  of  the  poorest, 
perhaps,  in  Ireland,  the  valuation  being  so  low  and 
congested. 

23356.  Yon  mention  the  ration  between  valuation 
and  population? — Exactly,  the  valuation  per  head  of 
the  county  would  be  £1  11s.  8d.,  but  in  the  case  of  our 
union  it  is  only  15s  4d. 

23357.  What  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  most  highly- 
rated  union  ?— £2  17s.  0 d.  ; .that  would  be  Ballinrobe 
or  Claremorris. 

23358.  What  yon  propose  is  that  all  the  expenditure 
of  the  county  should  be  bulked? — You  have  richer 
people  at  Ballinrobe,  and  they  are  paying  a smaller 
rate  than  our  poorer  people  in  Swinford. 

23359.  If  yon  turn  to  page  2 of  your  other  document 
you  point  out  that  of  that  £1  spent  by  the  Poor-Law 
Guardians,  12s.  9d.  comes  out  of  the  Government  fund, 
and  7s.  3d.  only  out  of  the  poor  rates,  that  is  correct? 
— I believe  it  is  ; that  is  the  clerk’s  estimate.  • 

23360.  Do  you  think  that  any  re-apportionment  of 
that  grant  on  the  ground  of  exceptional  poverty  of  the 
district  would  be  fair.  I mean  you  get  12s.  9d.  out 


man,  Swinford  Union,  examined. 

of  every  £1  you  have  to  spend,  and  then  the  7s.  3d. 
means  a very  high  rate  on  your  district.  If  your  7s.  3d. 

were  reduced  still  more  by  adding  more  to  the  12s.  9d. 
grant,  would  that  equally  meet  the  views  of  the  Swin- 
ford people  ? — I daresay  it  would  ; to  be  sure  if  you 
increase  the  grant  it  will  meet  the  views  of  the  people. 

23361.  If  the  Government  grant  were  apportioned, 
having  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  district 
and  the  poverty  of  the  district  rather  than  to  other 
considerations? — I daresay  it  would. 

23362.  You  did  not  put  that  forward— at  all  events 
you  have  not  considered  that? — Unless  the  clerk,  who 
is  present,  can  answer ; he  .is  more  accurate  than  we 
are. 

23363.  You  get  12s.  9d.  out  of  every  £1  you  spend, 
and  then  the  7s.  3d.  means  a very  heavy  rate  in  your 
union  and  a still  heavier  rate  proportionately  in  Bel- 
mullet,  where  the  valuation  is  so  very  small.  You 
want  to  throw  what  you  may  call  the  excess  of  your 
expenditure  on  your  neighbouring  unions ; did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  a little  more 
equitable  to  throw  it  on  a wider  area  ? — I think  we 
would  be  inclined  to  stretch  it  over  a greater  area. 

23364.  The  Government  grants  are  apportioned  over 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  the  question  is  whether  you 
would  suggest  that  where  there  are  very  poor  districts 
those  districts  ought  to  receive  special  consideration  m 
the  apportionment  of  the  Parliamentary  grant? — So 
they  onght,  indeed. 

23365.  On  the  ground  of  their  poverty  and  nothing 
else? — Poverty  and  congestion  and  low  rating. 

23366.  In  your  next  query,  coming  to  No.  _ 5,  in 
answer  to  the  query  whether  you  consider  additional 
hospital  accommodation  to  be  desirable  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  you  say  that  in  your  opinion  there  is 
no  necessity  for  additional  hospital  accommodation  for 
the  treatment  of  the  poor  in  the  County  Mayo,  not  in 
Swinford  particularly.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  in  West  Mayo  at  all? — Not  per- 
sonally ; I am  not  speaking  personally. 

23367.  Yon  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  nursing  ar- 
rangements in  union  hospitals  it  would  be  beneficial 
that  nursing  should  be  entrusted  to  a community  of 
nuns? — Very  much  so. 

23368.  And  that  hospitals  should  be  detached  from 
the  workhouses  and  made  district  hospitals? — Yes. 

23369.  You  have  had  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  for  a long 
time  in  your  workhouses? — Fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

23370.  You  have  seen  a great  improvement  under 
their  care? — A remarkable  improvement. 

23371.  Now  as  regards  the  contributions  from  per- 
sons who  are  able  to  pay,  you  say,  “ We  consider  that 
all  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  maintenance 
and  treatment  in  union  hospitals  should  be  required 
to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  same.”  A man  might  be 
able  to  pay  something  and  yet  not  pay  the  entire  cost  ? 
— We  generally  take  what  he  is  able  to  pay. 

23372.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  that?— Yes,  as 
far  as  we  think  he  is  able  to  pay. 

23373.  A wealthy  farmer,  if  you  have  any  such,  or 
a comfortable  shopkeeper,  might  get  fever  and  go  into 
your  fever  hospital,  and  he  might  be  able  to  pay  the 
full  cost  that  his  treatment  would  demand  ; you  might 
have  to  get  an  additional  nurse  to  look  after  him ; 
and  you  think  it  would  be  fair  that  he  should  be 
obliged,  in  the  Guardians’  discretion,  to  pay  the  full 
cost?— We  go  in  for  his  paying  the  actual  cost. 

23374.  Supposing  a labouring  man  who  makes  15s. 
a week  has  a child  of  his  burnt,  or  that  for  any  other 
reason  has  to  go  into  hospital  for  treatment,  that 
child,  at  all  events,  consumes  6 d.  to  Is.  worth  of  food. 
Would  you  think  it  any  hardship  that  the  Guardians 
should  be  given  a discretionary  power  to  charge  such 
a man,  we  will  say  6 d.,  and  to  go  on  from  that  to  any 
other  class  of  persons  proportionate  to  their  means, 
and  give  the  Guardians  power  to  recover  it?— I think 
the  Guardians  should  get  that  discretionary  power; 
they  axe  a very  conscientious  body  as  a rule,  and  if 
these  matters  are  left  in  the  Guardians’  hands  they 
will  not  treat  that  labourer  badly.  . , , 

23375.  In  places  where  that  has  been  tried,  I may 
mention  that  the  people  who  have  to  pay  like  it ; they 
feel  more  independent  if  they  are  paying  their  way. 


Mr.  Mark  C. 
Henry. 
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as  far  as  they  can,  they  look  on  the  admission  as  less 
of  a compliment,  and  money  is  earned  for  the  institu- 
tion and  the  rates  reduced  ? — That  is  right. 

23376.  As  regards  the  tramps  and  casuals? — It  is 
very  hard  to  deal  with  those. 

23377.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — Nothing 
at  all,  except  merely  to  make  them  work  in  the  morn- 
ing before  their  discharge. 

23378.  You  still  would  allow  them  to  come  into  the 
workhouse  ? — I don’t  see  how  you  could  keep  them  out. 

23379.  One  suggestion  made  to  us  is,  that  a man 
who  is  a habitual  wanderer,  without  any  pretence  to 
work,  that  it  would  be  no  hardship  if  that  man  were 
obliged  to  give  some  work  or  return  for  the  support  he 
gets  from  the  country  1 — That  is  what  I say. 

23380.  If  he  was  put  into  a closed  workhouse  that 
was  established  for  that  class  of  people,  and  detained 
there  under  a magistrate’s  warrant  or  order,  would  you 
consider  that  any  hardship  ? — That  is  a matter  I would 
like  to  consider ; I think  there  would  be  a little  hard- 
ship in  that. 

23381.  The  suggestions  that  were  made  to  us  care- 
fully excluded  from  that  class  of  tramp  or  wanderer  those 
people  who  move  about  in  their  own  parish,  and  who 
are  welcome  at  the  firesides  of  their  neighbours,  and 
move  about  from  house  to  house  in  a very  small  area — 
it  excluded  that  class ; but  the  men  who  tramp  the 
whole  country  round  and  have  no  local  attachment  to 
any  place,  would  you  consider  it  any  hardship  that 
these  men  should  be  put  under  restraint  and  obliged 
to  do  something  for  their  living,  and,  if  possible,  get 
them  into  industrious  habits,  so  that  they  might  come 
out  and  be  working  men  in  the  country? — It  would 
require  some  time  to  suggest  a means  to  prevent  that ; 
you  would  want  to  pursue  them  and  find  out. 

23382.  Well,  no ; the  way  witnesses  suggested  was, 
that  if  you  find  a man  who  cannot  satisfy  you  that  he 
is  a bona  fide  labouring  man,  and  that  he  is  honestly 
looking  for  work,  if  he  has  no  recommendations  or 
evidence  to  give  that  he  is  a man  honestly  trying  to 
get  work,  then  you  would  put  him  into  one  of  these 
industrial  workhouses  if  he  was  trying  to  get  his  sup- 
port from  the  public  ? — It  would  be  a very  good  tiling  ; 
there  would  not  be  much  hardship  in  that. 

23383.  Say  a couple  for  Ireland  ? — I think  that  would 
be  a very  good  thing ; either  that  or  make  them  work 
next  day  before  being  discharged. 

23384.  It  would  go  further  than  that ; it  would  mean 
he  would  be  detained  for  a considerable  time.  This 

3estion,  if  carried  out,  would  mean  the  absolute 
ision  of  that  class : on  the  given  day  any  one  who 
presented  himself  for  public  assistance  would  be  locked 
up  unless  he  could  show  that  he  was  a decent  man  by 
evidence  from  the  locality  ? — That  is  quite  right. 
23385.  Without  having  considered  the  matter  your 


first  impression  would  be  favourable  to  such  a 
gestion  ? — Yes.  BUS' 

23386.  On  page  7 of  your  recommendations  you  sav 

We  think  that  in  any  case  where  a union  may  be  diV 
solved  the  hospital  of  such  union  should  also  be  dii 
continued.”  Is  that  ready  your  opinion.  You  sueeest 
that  four  hospitals  should  be  abolished : you  Su™«t 
Belmullet  should  go.  Would  they  not  require  a yL 
pital  there?— Oh,  certainly.  ^ a hos' 

23387.  Take  Claremorris ; would  they  not  require  a 
hospital  in  Claremorris ?— I daresay  they  might-  it 
would  be  a central  home  for  aged  and  infirm  and 
perhaps  children. 

23388.  Would  you  keep  no  portion  of  the  premises 
for  a hospital  for  the  sick  ? — I daresay  you  could 

23389.  It  struck  me  that  perhaps  it  was’  not 
thoroughly  considered  by  you.  Of  course  it  would 
mean  economy  to  shut  the  hospital  when  you  also 
shut  the  workhouse ; but  whether  it  would  be  com- 
patible with  humane  treatment  is  another  question?— 
I really  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  the  clerk  of  the 
union,  who  carefully  considered  this  matter,  will  give 
a better  opinion  than  I can. 

23390.  You  would  close  Claremorris,  and  also  Castle- 
bar, and  you  would  have  to  bring  the  sick  to  Swinford 
or  Ballinrobe  ? — Ballinrobe  is  about  nine  Irish  miles 
from  Claremorris. 

23391.  What  would  be  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
Claremorris  Union — Ballyhaunis  ? — That  would  be  very 
convenient  to  Swinford,  thirteen  Irish  miles. 

23392.  Your  Board  of  Guardians  is  of  opinion  that 
all  persons  of  unsound  mind  should  be  removed  from 
the  workhouse  to  a central  institution,  preferably  an 
auxiliary  asylum  ? — Yes. 

23393.  And  you  add  as  regards  the  children,  "We 
consider  the  children  should  be  boarded  out  as  soon 
as,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  and  until  they  are  boarded 
out  they  should  be  in  some  central  place.”  You  would 
board  them  out  with  the  agricultural  classes  ?— Yes, 
sir. 

23394.  And  you  would  not  rear  them  up  in  trades  ; 
you  think  it  would  be  unfair  that  the  rate-paying 
community  should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  giving  them 
an  education  or  training  superior  to  that  which  the 
ratepayers  can  afford  to  give  their  own  children?— 
Yes. 

23395.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  would  wish  to 
mention? — We  are  entirely  in  favour  of  union  rating, 
for  we  have  very  bitter  experience  of  divisional  rating. 

23396.  Contrasting  union  with  electoral  divisional 
rating  you  are  in  favour  of  union  ? — Yes. 

23397.  And  you  want  to  go  a good  deal  further?— 
Yes. 

Mr.  T.  Roughneen. — I endorse  what  the  Chairman 
said. 

Mr  Patrick  J ones. — I also  agree  with  the  Chairman 


Mr.  Thomas  Roughneen-  examined. 


On  the  subject  of  boarding  out  I may  say  it  is  a 
great  benefit  to  the  children ; we  give  the  persons  who 
have  charge  of  them  2s.  a week,  and  when  they  are 
of  .the  age  of  fourteen  there  are  a great  many  looking 
for  then},  tg  go  to  service,  whereas  if  they  are  kept  in- 
side the  workhousp  they  would  be  good  for  nothing. 

23398.  Chaj: R.M an . —-Do  you  think  many  of  these 
children  remain  on  with  the  fajnilies? — They  do. 
23399,  And  are  virtually  absorbed  iftto  the  families  ? 


— Yes ; they  have  to  send  them  to  Mass  every  Sunday 
and  to  school  every  day,  and  the  teacher  has  to  send  in 
a certificate  that  they  attend. 

23400.  Do  you  meet  these  children  yourself  ?— Yea ; 
and  go  to  the  schools  to  make  inquiries. 

23401.  Are  they  looked  on  in  any  way  that  makes  it 
unpleasant  for  them  ? — Not  a.t  all  j they  fall  in  with 
the  children  of  the  school  and  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage, 


Mr.  George  Ormsby,  Vice-Chairman.  Killala  Union,  examined. 


23402.  Chairman. — You  have  been  deputed  by  the 
Killala  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  their  views? — I 
have. 

23403.  You  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation? — We 
are  in  favour  of  a general  scheme  of  amalgamation. 

23404.  Would  that  general  scheme  close  up  your  own 
workhouse? — I suppose  so. 

23405.  W ould  you  bow  to  that  ? — I believe  so ; I 
favoured  amalgamation  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
myself,  and  carried  it  by  a nice  majority,  and  subse- 
quently it  was  rescinded ; but  it  was  then  under  the 
old  scheme  of  divisional  rating ; but  under  the  present 
rate  I would  not  be  for  connecting  our  union  with 
any  others  unless  we  had  divisional  rating. 

23406.  You  only  provisionally  would  approve  of  clos- 
ing Killala  workhouse;  you  would  not  approve  of 


breaking  it  up  unless  you  had  divisional  rating?— Un- 
less we  had  divisional  rating. 

23407.  Which  is  your  division  ? — The  town  of  Bally- 
castle. 

23408.  What  was  your  average  rate  under  the  old 
electoral  division  rating  ? — I can  give  you  the  average 
rate  for  1897. 

23409.  What  is  the  standard  rate?— 3a.  3 d.  , 

23410.  That  was  for  all  purposes  of  the  Guardians 
expenditure? — Yes. 

23411.  You  don’t  happen  to  know  how  much  of  that 
was  Poor  Law  proper  ?— No.  , 

23412.  What  was  the  average  expenditure  since  the 
Act  of  1898  ? — I could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Larminie. — 2s.  2d. 

23413.  Did  the  expenditure  seem  to  you  to  be  up  a 
bit  ? — I thought  so. 
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23414.  You  tliink  the  rates  are  up,  and  you  are  pay- 
ing them? — I think  so;  I am  paying  them. 

23415-  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go 
back  to  electoral  division  rating  ? — There  is  one  thing 
certain : the  town  Guardians  are  all  entirely  for  union 
rating,  but  those  Guardians  living  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  for  electoral  division  rating,  because  the 
town  paupers  are  the  cause  of  swamping  the  rates. 

23416.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  call  Ballycastle  a 
town?— It  is  a village  in  reality. 

23417.  You  have  not  many  on  out-door  relief  ? — Not 
a great  many. 

23418.  Are  there  many  in  the  town  of  Killala? — 
Something  about  double  the  number  in  Ballycastle. 

23419.  The  valuation  of  Killala  is  double? — It  is 
more  than  double  that  of  Ballycastle. 

23420.  You  are  afraid  of  paying  your  share  of  the 
Ballina  out-door  relief? — Unquestionably.  I believe  it 
would  swamp  us  in  Killala ; it  would  be  only  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

2342L  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  uniting  with 
Ballina  if  you  had  union-at-large  rating  for  every 
purpose  except  out-door  relief? — No,  I would  be  for 
divisional  rating  all  through. 

23422.  You  would  not  like  to  see  Killala  Union 
broken  up  unless  you  had  divisional  rating  ? — No. 

23423.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  not  mind  see- 
ing Killala  workhouse  closed  if  you  had  the  manage- 
ment of  your  own  affairs,  and  could  fix  the  rates  as 
vou  do  now  ? — I believe  we  would  be  a lot  better  off  in 
Ballycastle;  I have  known  Guardians  summoned  for 
special  meetings,  and  when  the  relieving  officer’s  books 
are  going  to  be  ruled  they  take  and  leave.  It  was  not 
so  when  I became  a Guardian  twenty  years  ago  ; they 
used  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  see  who 
was  entitled  to  relief  and  who  was  not ; now  they  are 
away  unless  the  clerk,  through  charity,  gets  a quorum 
to  wait.  . 

23424.  Chairman. — They  leave  it  to  the  Killala 
men?— Not  altogether. 

23425.  From  the  Killala  workhouse  to  the  Ballina 
workhouse  is  only  about  six  or  seven  miles  ? — Six  miles. 
In  the  Ballycastle  Electoral  Division  in  1844  we  paid 
£75  7s.  5d.,’and  the  amount  collected  was  £123  12s.  5 d. 


23426.  What  is  the  object  of  that  bit  of  evidence? — ± jg0^ 

To  show  the  rate  is  going  up  by  degrees  from  year  to  - 

year.  • Mr.  George 

23427.  Mr.  Mitbnaghan.— Are  you  aware  that  in  Ormsby. 
that  year  an  inmate  of  a workhouse  could  be  kept  for 
Is.  5 d.  a week,  and  now  it  is  3s.  ? — I believe  they  could 
be  kept  much  cheaper.  The  clerk  of  the  union  was 
only  paid  £25  then,  and  the  master  £50 ; well,  some 
of  these  are  up  to  £200  now. 

23428.  Chairman. — Workhouses  did  not  become 
hospitals  until  1860,  and  the  treatment  of  people  in 
hospital  is  much  more  expensive  than  in  a public 
institution. 

23429.  In  the  event  of  the  Killala  Union  being 
amalgamated,  you  say  it  would  be  necessary  the  work- 
house  hospital  should  remain  or  there  should  be  a 
cottage  hospital  at  Ballycastle  ? — A.  cottage  hospital  at 
Ballycastle  would  be  more  suitable. 

23430.  Is  Belderrig  in  your  union? — It  is. 

23431.  How  far  is  that  from  Ballycastle? — Eight 
miles. 

23432.  And  Killala  is  ? — Eight  miles  ; So  Ballycastle 
would  be  most  central. 

23433.  You  would  not  suggest  an  expensive  hospital? 

— Oh,  no,  I don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

23434.  You  would  only  suggest  a hospital  where 
there  would  be  from  six  to  ten  beds,  looked  after  by  a 
nurse  and  a dispensary  doctor,  just  for  the  people  who 
are  really  so  sick  that  they  would  require  hospital 
treatment,  not  for  the  poor,  aged  people  to  spend  their 
lives  in  ? — I am  sure  ten  or  twelve  beds  would  be  quite 
enough,  and  Ballycastle  would  be  the  place  for  that. 

23435.  What  depth  of  country  is  there  behind ; how 
far  back  does  the  union  go,  and  is  there  much  popula- 
tion away  from  the  shore?— There  is  a pretty  large 
population. 

23436.  How  far  back  does  it  go  from  where  you  are  ? 

— 'About  nine  miles,  I should  say. 

23437.  Does  it  go  half  way  to  Crossmolina? — It  is 
something  about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  There  is  a very 
large  population. 

23438.  Your  hospital  would  be  central  for  those  two  ? 

— Certainly. 

23439.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add  ? 

There  is  nothing  else  I am  aware  of. 


Mr.  William  M'Namara  examined. 


23440.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Ormsby  ; are  you  from  that  part  of  the  country  ? — 
Ballycastle.  _ » 

23441.  Then  your  evidence  would  practically  agree 
with  his  as  regards  that  cottage  hospital  we  were 
speaking  of? — Certainly. 

23442.  As  regards  the  question  of  rating,  do  you 
agTee  with  him  in  thinking  it  most  desirable  that  you 
should  go  back  to  electoral  division  rating  ? — From  my 
experience,  I entirely  agree  with  him. 

23443.  Is  that  a pretty  general  view  in  Killala  ?— It 
is  the  view  of  all  the  Guardians  I had  a conversation 

23444.  Was  the  question  discussed  at  a meeting  of 
your  Board  of  Guardians  ? — It  was. 

23445.  And  were  your  Guardians  practically  un- 
animous in  that  ? — They  were  ; there  may  have  been 
some  dissentients,  but  they  did  not  express  their 
opinions. 

23446.  There  was  no  dissent  from  the  town  of  Kil- 
lala?— I have  not  heard  it. 

23447.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  Mr. 
Ormsby  has  said  ? — Very  little ; I quite  agree  about 
having  a cottage  hospital  at  Ballycastle  under  the 
superintendence  of  a nurse  ; it  is  a most  central  place, 
and  it  is  there  the  workhouse  should  be. 

23448.  A small  hospital  that  would  not  cost  much?— 
A small  hospital  with  eight  or  ten  beds,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  a nurse.  Under  the  present 


conditions  poor  patients  coming  twenty  miles  suffer  a 
good  deal  in  having  to  go  to  Killala. 

23449.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  better  than 
putting  the  hospital  at  Belderrig,  which  would  ac- 
commodate people  from  both  unions  ? — That  would  not 
do  at  all. 

23450.  You  think  that  could  not  he  availed  of  by 
the  people  between  Crossmolina  and  Ballycastle? — No ; 
it  is  altogether  out  of  their  running. 

23451.  There  is  no  place,'  you  say,  that  would  be  so 
useful  a centre  as  Ballycastle  ?— Not  that  I am  aware 
of  ; it  is  there  that  all  the  patients  go  for  medicine 
and  to  the  doctor ; the  district  is  about  twenty  miles 
square  or  more. 

23452.  What  do  you  think  about  the  tramps? — We 
have  a little  experience  of  them  in  Killala ; a fair 
share  of  them  pass  that  way ; they  are  not  very  de- 
sirable for  any  community. 

23453.  What  w,as  your  idea  about  how  they  might, 
be  dealt  with?— Those  lads  that  go  through  the- 
country  without  any  profession  except  picking,  pockets 
and  robbing  churches,  I would  deal  arbitrarily  with 
them ; I would  not  encourage  them  with  lodgings  in. 
the  workhouse. 

23454.  You  would  put  them  in  some  place  where  they 
would  have  to  work  for  their  living? — I would  like  to- 
see  every  one  of  them  working. 

23455.  If  they  were  obliged  to  work  for  a while 
they  might  get  into  working  Habits  ? — Yes  ; they  won’t 
work  in  the  workhouse. 


Mr.  William 
M'Namara. 


Mr.  Matthew  J.  Melvin,  j.e.  , examined. 


23456.  Chairman. — Hie  Ballina  Guardians  are  in 
favour  of  a general  scheme  ? — A general  scheme ; I 
am  chairman  of  the  District  Council. 

23457.  Are  you  pretty  well  unanimous  in  your  re- 
commendations ? — We  are  unanimous  entirely,  but  not 
in  the  same  sense  as  suggested  by  my  predecessors 
here. 


23458.  What  is  the  view  of  your  Board  of  Guar-  Mr.  Matthew 
dians  ?— My  opinion  is  that  you  should  lay  down  a j.  melvin. 
map  and  not  take  in  counties,  as  one  county  may  join 
another,  as  at  Ardnaree ; Dromore  Union  comes  with- . 
in  three  miles  of  the  Ballina  Workhouse. 

23459.  You  personally  wonld  be  opposed  to  a 
county-contained  Poor-Law  system  ’—Personally  my' 
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Oct.  4,  ]904.  se^  I would.;  I would  go  in  fox-  a general  scheme,  not 
— - looking  ,at  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

^r-  Mathew  23460.  You  would,  proceed  on  the  lines  on  which  the 
J.  Melvin.  Poor-Law  Unions  were  originally  laid  out — ignore  the 
counties  and  take  mai-ket  places  as  centres.  How 
would  you  suggest  ,a  reduction  of  workhouses  in  Mayo  ? 
— I would  take  half  Dromore  to  Ballina,  and  let  the 
other  half  go  to  Sligo. 

23461.  You  would  take  up  Easkey?  I would,  and 
on  to  Dx-onxore  Workhouse  itself  ; also,  I would  take  in 
the  whole  of  Killala  and  Belderrig. 

23462.  Did  your  Board  of  Guardians  think  very 
much  of  the  question  beyond  Ballina  as  a centre? — 
They  did  on  broader  views. 

23463.  What  did  they  say  as  regards  the  rest  of  the 
county? — We  consider  about  four  woi-khouses  ought  to 
do  Mayo. 

23464.  Did  you  mention  what  four  you  thought? — 
We  did  not. 

23465.  But  Ballina  was  to  be  one? — From  its  cen- 
tral position. 

23466.  Did  you  contemplate  the  bx-eaking  up  of  the 
Castlebar  Union  ? — In  my  opinion  the  Castlebar  Union, 
from  several  points  of  view,  should  be  broken  up.  We 
could  take  Lahardane  portion  of  it.  The  county  is 
supporting  ,an  infirmary  in  Castlebar  that  the  county 
pays  £1,200  a year  to,  and  we  only  send  about  eight 
to  ten  or  eleven  each  half-year  from  my  union,  while 
Castlebar  supplies  some  135  and  up  to  150,  and  West- 
port  nearly  up  to  that.  Remember,  now,  that  goes  to 
i-elieve  the  rates  iix  Castlebar ; as  far  as  the  Castlebar 
Union  Hospital  is  concerned,  they  usually  go  to  the 
infirmary,  not  to  the  xuxion  hospital  at  all. 

23467.  So  that  the  county-at-large  is  paying  more 
than  its  share  to  Castlebar-,  you  think? — It  is  the 
ratio  between  eight  and  150,  ,and  twelve  and  150,  and 
that  applies  also  to  Killala,  I may  add,  four  or  five 
half-yearly. 

23468.  How  far  does  your  union  go  in  the  direction 
of  Swinford? — It  goes  on  out  to  the  Ox  nxouixtains, 
and  to  the  bridge  of  Foxford,  or  near  it. 

23469.  Then  ,a  little  pax-t  of  Foxford  is  in  your 
union  ? — Yes. 

23470.  You  don’t  contemplate  any  breaking  up,  I 
suppose,  of  Swinford  Union  ? — Not  presently,  that  did 
not  occur  to  us,  taking  into  consideration  the  popu- 
lation of  Swinford  Union ; it  is  a congested  area,  en- 
tirely and  thickly  populated. 

23471.  You  think  that  would  require  to  stand? — I 
think  it  would. 

23472.  You  don’t  touch  Westport  at  any  point? — 
No,  except  at  Corick. 

23473.  The  workhouses  that  might  be  closed  you 
think  might  be  made  into  auxiliary  lunatic  asylums  ? — 
Yes,  particularly  Castlebar  on  consideration  that  we 
would  get  the  grant  for  the  support  of  the  asylums. 

23474.  You  want  to  get  the  same  rate? — I would. 

23475.  Are  there  not  new  buildings  being  erected 
at  Castlebar? — They  have  expended  £35,000. 

23476.  And  would  any  auxiliary  asylum  be  neces- 
sary now  ? — I am  afraid  it  would.  But  with  regard  to 
epileptics  in  workhouses,  some  of  these  workhouses 
that  are  to  be  closed  should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

23477.  You  have  not  more  than  sixty  in  the  whole 
■county— for  what  number  are  these  additional  build- 
ings to  provide? — I don’t  know. 

23478.  Do  your  Board  of  Guardians  prefer  an  auxi- 
liary asylum  to  the  enlargement  of  the  county  asylum  ? 

I would  not  like  to  expend  any  more  money  on  new 
buildings  as  long  as  we  had  a workhouse  in  Castlebar. 

23479.  You  think  they  might  be  maintained  more 
cheaply  in  a woi-khouse  than  in  an  asylum,  perhaps? 
— It  is  possible  they  could,  but  it  is  a wrong  place  for 
them. 

23480.  Not  a suitable  place  for  feeble-minded  people  ? 
Not  at  all ; there  are  several  objections  with  regard  to 
it,  and  several  complaints  with  regard  to  it. 

. 23481.  You  think  it  would  be  well  to  revert 
to  electoral  division  rating,  particularly  as  regards 
out-door  relief? — With  regard  to  out-door  relief  it  has 
come  to  this,  that  out-door  relief  is  the  greatest  fraud 
we  have  in  the  country  at  all. 

23482.  Are  you  a town  guardian  or  a country  guar- 
dian?— I am  a country  guardian,  and  chairman  of 
the  District  Council ; I represent  a division  for  six 
yeafs  that 'has  neither  a pauper  in  the  workhouse,  nor ' 
on©  on- out-door  relief,  and  we  have  to  pay  at  the  tune 
of  £1,000  a year  for  out-door  relief  alone. 

23483.  i And  before  the  Act  of  1898  passed  you  had 
practically  nothing  to  pay  ?— Not  as  regards  out-door 


relief,  nor  for  a number  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse 
unless  I had  them  there. 

23484.  You  had  only  your  share  of  establishment 
charges,  and  you  had  a very  low  rate?— A very  low 
rate. 

23485.  What  is  your  present  rate  ? — 3s.  8d.  on  land 
and  5s.  4<I.  on  buildings.  ' ’ 

23486.  What  wa3  it  for  the  standard  year?— I for- 
get what  it  was.  The  rate  is  going  up  gradually. 

23487.  At  all  events  the  expenditure  is  increasing?— 
There  is  a tendency  in  consequence  of  out-door  relief 
being  union  rating  to  corruption  in  every  w,ay. 

23488.  Are  you  often  asked  to  put  forward  people's 
names  for  out-door  relief? — No,  because  I represent  a 
division  in  which  I would  not  allow  them  to  get  out- 
door relief  when  they  don’t  want  it.  But  there  is  no 
check  on  it. 

23489.  When  an  application  comes  before  your  Board 
of  Guardians  how  is  it  dealt  with  ? — On  the  say  of  the 
particular  Guardian  of  the  division.  I may  have  no 
knowledge  or  the  majority  of  the  Board  have  no  know- 
ledge of  this  particular  case.  Well,  if  I w,as  respon- 
sible to  my  constituents  for  the  amount  of  relief  given 
in  the  electoral  division,  then  they  would  have  a say 
to  me  on  the  question  of  election.  I would  be  the  best 
judge  myself  whether  the  particular  individual  was  en- 
titled to  out-door  relief  or  not ; presently  the  thing 
is  open  to  corruption. 

23490.  Do  you  think  payments  are  given  for  out- 
door relief  rather  on  charitable  grounds  than  on 
grounds  of  destitution? — On  chax-itable  grounds,  I be- 
lieve, myself,  iix  a great  many  cases. 

23491.  You  could  not  give  aix  instance  of  that?— 
No ; but  I have  a general  knowledge  of  it  for  the  last 
thirty  years ; my  father  was  a Guardian  before  me, 
and  he  was  directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  of 
the  division. 

23492.  But  it  was  never  a division  with  much 
poverty  ? — In  his  day  there  were  more  on  out-door  relief 
than  now ; but  he  was  directly  responsible  for  who  did 
or  did  not  get  out-door  relief,  and  it  was  a check  on 


23493.  Do  you  ever  object,  yourself,  to  a case?— I 
do ; and  did  on  several  occasions. 

23494.  What  happened? — The  result  was,  I might 
succeed  in  a particular  case  to  refuse  an  individual  to 
get  it,  but  notwithstanding  that  I find  the  relief  going 
from  £5  to  £7  a week  thirty  years  ago  in  my  union,  to 
£19  now. 

23495.  How  do  the  relieving  officers  stand? — That  is 
open  to  abuse  ; you  caixnot  always  rely  on  officers,  and 
in  addition  to  that  there  is  provisional  relief ; that  is 
open  to  abuse  entirely. 

23496.  That  they  give  in  their  own  discretion? — 
Yes,  and  on  the  doctor’s  certificate ; he  certifies  that  a 
certain  patient  is  entitled  to  certain  things. 

23497.  That  is  medical  treatment  ? — Yes  ; and  that 
is  open  to  a lot  of  abuse  ; the  relieving  officer  uses  veiy 
little  discretion,  in  my  opinion,  to  see  whether  the 
parties  are  able  to  provide  it  or  not. 

23498.  The  doctor's  certificate  would  be  that  so-and- 
so  is  suffering  from  such  an  illness  and  requires  beef 
tea  ? — Yes ; milk,  or  bread,  or  mutton,  or  perhaps 
brandy. 

23499.  You  were  a Guardian  before  the  rating  was 
changed  ? — I was  not  myself,  my  father  was. 

23500.  Have  you  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  way 
in  which  applications  for  relief  were  dealt  with  then? 
—The  Guardian  of  each  division  was  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  division  and  the  ratepayers  of  that  divi- 
sion, for  if  such  and  such  got  out-door  relief  he  was 
responsible  to  them. 

23501.  Do  you  know  of  any  division  now,  excluding 
the  town  of  Ballina — do  you  know  any  country  divi- 
sions where  the  expenditure  in  old  times  was  very  little 
for  out-door  relief  and  where  it  has  become  substantial 
now? — I don’t,  in  the  country  divisions. 

23502.  Then  you  think  it  is  all  in  the  town  ? — I do, 
in  the  town ; we  were  reducing  our  out-door  list  the 
other  day,  and  of  the  104  individuals  on  out-door  relief 
62  were  within  the  township,  and  that  did  not  include 
the  whole  town,  only  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Ardnaree. 

23503.  If  Ballina  took  in  the  whole  of  Killala  and 
went,  off  as  far  as  Belderg,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
reasonable  that  some  little  cottage  hospital  might  be 
established?—!  agree  with  the  witnesses  in  that,  but 
then  the  question  will  arise  whether  it  would,  be  a 
fever  hospital  or  a medical  hospital ; if  the  question 
of  the  fever  hospital  arises  we  would  have  to  have  two 
classes  in  such  an  institution. 
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23504.  At  present  the  suggestion  made  is  for  an  or- 
dinary medical  and  surgical  hospital  for  urgent  cases  ? 
—I  -^old  agree  with  that  for  cases  of  pneumonia  or 
fracture  of  bones,  that  could  not  go  to  Ballina. 

23505.  But  you  would  object  to  the  fever  hospital  ?— 
It  would  entail  a lot  of  expense : you  would  have  to 
have  a nurse  and  a whole  staff.  With  regard  to  the 
hospitals,  I consider  there  should  be  a paying  ward 
attached  to  each  union.  We  contemplated  doing  so  in 
Ballina  some  two  years  ago,  and  prepared  plans  to 
change  the  hospital,  but  in  consequence  of  the  present 
Commission  being  appointed  it  lay  in  abeyance  since. 
In  my  opinion  there  should  be  a paying  ward  attached 
to  each  hospital. 

23506.  Would  you  give  the  Guardians  discretion  to 
find  out,  after  careful  inquiry,  how  much  could  be 


paid  for  each  patient,  if  anything,  and  empower  them  qc1  ^ igo4- 
to  recover  it  ? — Yes. 

23507.  Up  to  the  full  amount  incurred? — Yes;  in  Mr.  Matthew 
case  the  individual  was  able  to  do  it.  J.  Melvin. 

23508.  To  give  a discretion? — Take  Irishmen  as  a 
rule,  they  are  rather  friendly ; they  are  good-natured. 

23509.  As  regards  tramps,  does  your  good  nature 
extend  to  those? — From  the  tramps  I would  take  out 
the  bona  fide  man  in  search  of  employment ; I don’t 
call  them  tramps.  I would  adopt  the  Belgian  system 
with  them  ; I would  give  them  a ticket,  and  allow  them 
to  pass  on  as  long  as  they  were  in  search  of  work,  but 
the  real  tramp  I would  put  into  a labour  colony. 

23510.  That  evidence  corresponds  with  what  we  have 
received  from  a number  of  Guardians  who  have  looked 
into  it  carefully.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  you 
that  you  would  wish  to  mention? — No. 


Mr.  Jameb  Stewabt,  p.l.g,,  examined. 

I have  nothing  to  add  to  our  Chairman’s  statement.  23512.  And  still  you  agree  with  the  evidence  of  your  Mr.  James 
23511.  Ghaieman. — Are  you  representing  a rural  Chairman? — Certainly  I do.  Stewart, 

constituency  ? — Yes ; I am  almost  in  the  town. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Ceaig,  p.l.g., 

I have  nothing  to  add  to  the  Chairman’s  remarks.  I 
think  they  embrace  the  views  of  our  Board,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  discussed  a few  weeks  ago,  when  we 
got  an  intimation  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  the  inquiry  would  be  held. 

23513.  Do  you  share  his  opinions  about  charge- 
ability? — Yes ; they  all  go  very  strongly  for  electoral 
division  charges. 

23514.  Including  the  Guardians  of  the  town  of 
Ballina? — I cannot  speak  for  them. 

23515.  They  are  not  here? — There  is  one  for  Ard- 
naree. 

Mr.  Stewart. — I have  nothing  to  add. 


examined 

23516.  You  would  like  the  electoral  division  charge 

tOO?  • 1 T 

Mr.  Stewart. — We  were  all  unanimous  m that.  1 
represent  the  rural  division  of  Ardnaree,  but  I have 
a fair  knowledge  of  the  urban  also,  and  as  far  as  the 
out-door  relief  is  concerned,  J don’t  know  that  it  could 
be  brought  down  any  way.  The  parties  that  get  it  are 
deserving  of  it,  and  they  are  mostly  evicted  tenants, 
who  must  get  some  support. 

Mr.  Cra^g. — They  look  on  it  that  the  electoral  divi- 
sion would  be  looked  after  better  by  the  individual 
Guardians ; at  the  present  time  they  look  on  it  as  if 
the  money  was  coming  out  of  a general  pocket  and 
not  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 


Mr.  W.  A. 
Craig. 


Mr.  Conoe  O’Kelly,  m.f.,  Chairman,  Mayo  County  Council,  examined. 


23517.  Chairman. — The  Commission  have  not  re- 
ceived any  expression  of  opinion  from  the  County 
Council  yet ; they  have  not  passed,  I think,  any  reso- 
lution. Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  the  line  that  they 
are  disposed  to  take? — I will  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  I don’t  represent  the  County  Council  at  this 
hearing,  because  I learn  they  have  not  passed  a reso- 
lution at  all  on  the  subject ; but  there  are  two  or  three 
things  I would  like  to  tell  you,  and  I will  confine  my 
statement  to  those.  In  the  first  place,  I would  like  to 
say  that  the  feeling  is  general  in  Mayo  that  there 
should  he  some  readjustment  of  the  contributions  to 
the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

23518.  That  is  from  Imperial  sources  ? — Yes ; we 
feel  that  there  are  many  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the 
countiy,  such  as  those  you  find  in  Meath  and  else- 
where, who  get  very  large  contributions,  and  are  able 
to  make  the  rates  very  small  because  of  them.  There 
are  some  Boards  of  Guardians,  I think,  in  the  Co. 
Meath,  whose  rates  don’t  amount  to  more  than  9a. 
or  1M  in  the  £. 

23519.  For  Poor  Law  purposes  much  less? — And  I 
think  there  should  he  some  adjustment  of  those  contri- 
butions. 

23520.  You  are  not  going  into  any  particulars  about 
the  readjustment  of  the  grant? — No;  I merely  speak 
generally  that  I think  there  ought  to  be  some  readjust- 
ment. 

23521.  The  grants  that  are  given  to  nnions  now 
towards  payments  of  salaries,  that  those  should  be 
apportioned;  on  what  grounds? — I have  not  yet  had 
time  to  study  the  subject,  but  I think  that  there  are 
many  unions  in  the  country — take  Belmulletr— where 
a rate  of  Id.  in  the  £ only  produces  £45 ; Id.  in  Bel- 
fast would  produce  £5,000,  for  they  have  a million  and 
a quarter  valuation. 

23522.  Was  your  idea  rather  that  the  very  poor 
nnions,  such  as  Belmullet,  should  have  a contribution 
based  on  their  necessity  and  poverty  ? — I agree  entirely, 
because  there  are  some  of  those  unions,  as  you  know, 
that  could  entirely  do  without  any  contribution  what- 
ever from  Imperial  sources. 


23523.  They  would  not  admit  that  themselves? — 

No,  of  course  not,  human  nature  being  what  it  is ; but  ,?n0 
I think  the  contributions  ought  to  be  based  on  the  u Jvel  y 
necessity  of  the  district,  and  not  upon  any  other 
artificial  basis  such  as  valuation. 

23524.  Or  even  expenditure? — Yes.  I have  in  my 
mind  a certain  union  that  I won’t  mention  where  a 
rate,  I think,  of  9 d.  in  the  £ suffices  for  all  their  ex- 
penditure. I do  not  think  they  ought  to  get  the  con- 
tributions from  Imperial  sources  that  they  are  now 
enjoying. 

23525.  Based  on  their  expenditure  or  any  other’ 
test? — Necessity,  as  you  said  a while  ago,  ought  to  be 
the  basis. 

23526.  Are  you  aware,  from  your  own  knowledge  of 
county  government  here,  in  Mayo,  that  some  of  the- 
Poor  Law  unions  are  unable  to  incur  such  expenditure 
as  is  considered  necessary  by  their  advisers,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  to  bring  the  hospital'  up  to  the 
proper  level — that  they  are  prevented  owing  to  their 
inability  to  raise  a sufficient  rate.  A union  that  can 
only  raise  £45  by  putting  a rate  on  of  Id.  in  the  £ 
cannot  bring  its  hospital  up  to  modem  ideas  of  fitness. 

Axe  you  aware  from  your  own  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion in  county  government,  that  some  of  the  western 
unions  in  Mayo  are  unable  to  spend  enough  to  bring 
the  hospitals  up  to  the  proper  standard  ? — I must  con- 
fess frankly  I have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  ques- 
tions of  that  kind.  I have  never  been  a member  of  a 
Poor  Law  Board,  so  I don’t  think  I could  answer  that 
question.  Of  course,  generally  speaking,  I know  that 
want  of  funds  has  been  a great  drawback  in  all  these 
cases.  I would  like  to  say,  too,  that  I think  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  what  I may  call 
the  tramp  nuisance  to  an  end ; that  is  a matter  that 
might  be  dealt  with  very  effectively  by  administration 
or  legislation. 

23527.  What  legislation  do  you  think  might  be  asked 
for  7 — I am  firmly  convinced  that  this  tramp  nnisance 
is  the  greatest  nuisance  we  have  in  the  country,  and 
I,  myself,  would  be  in  favour  of  refusing  admission 
to  anv  tramp  to  the  workhouse. 
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Oel.  4,  1904.  23528.  That  is  abolishing  the  tramp  or  casual  ward  ? 

— —Entirely. 

Conor  23529.  Then  what  would  you  do  with  him? — I con- 
u Kelly.  feS8  j wouia  nofc  have  a single  tramp  go  into  the  work- 
house. 

23530.  They  would  still  tramp  about? — Let  them 
tramp. 

23531.  Would  you  let  them  tramp? — I would,  of 
course. 

23532.  Would  you  not  be  rather  afraid  that  tlio 
people  in  the  country  districts  would  be  unpleasantly 
visited  by  these  men,  burning  houses  and  hay-stacks  ? 
— I would  face  all  that ; I have  considered  that  ques- 
tion extremely  carefully,  and  I think  the  tramps  might 
be  allowed  to  look  after  themselves.  It  is  a terrible 
nuisance  that  these  men  should  go  from  town  to  town 
and  have  splendid  lodgings  and  splendid  attendance. 

23533.  They  don’t  give  them  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  other  inmates  ; they  don’t  treat  them  as  well  ? — 
But  I don’t  think  the  tramps  have  any  claim  on  our 
philanthropy. 

23534.  I am  not  standing  up  for  tramps  at  all ; I 
am  rather  surprised  you  are  so  gentle ; if  you  let  them 
go  the  road,  I am  afraid  they  still  would  go  the  road  ? 
— Let  them  go  the  road. 

23535.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  that  they  should  be  levying  their 
contributions  as  they  go  along? — I would  let  them  take 
their  chances. 

23536.  They  are  quite  willing  to  do  that,  because 
there  are  a great  many  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  are  only  workhouses  at  long  intervals,  and  still 
they  go  there? — I have  seen  these  men  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  America. 

23537.  A gentleman  from  Baltina  mentioned  Bel- 
gium. There  they  put  them  into  a labour  colony, 
a workhouse  with  land  attached,  and  the  idea  is  that 
the  inmates  should  he,  as  far  as  possible,  self-support- 
ing : eat  what  they  produce,  and  be  clothed  with  what 
they  make,  and  so  on  ? — I think  the  tramp  system  is  a 
reproach.  I have  had  occasion  as  a magistrate  to  deal 
with  many  of  these  tramps,  and  I always  send  them  to 
jail  whenever  I find  them.  But  I think  this  tramp 
question  ought  to  be  settled  in  a very  drastic  way : I 
would  not  really  have  a tramp  in  the  workhouse,  if  I 
could  help  it. 

23538.  You  would  close  the  casual  ward? — I would 
close  it  entirely.  A friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Daly,  said 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  tramps  is  to  deal  with  them 
under  the  Vagrancy  Act.  I don’t  know  how  far  1 


could  agree  with  him  in  that.  Now,  I only  want  *n 
say  one  or  two  words  more  with  regard  to  the  asvlm» 
grants.  Suppose  we  closed  some  of  our  workhoii^T 
A suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  might  turn  on 
of  them  into  an  auxiliary  asylum.  The  great  obiec 
tion  we  have  in  Mayo  to  an  auxiliary  asylum  is  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  grant  of  4s  that  wo 
get  in  the  regular  asylum  ; we  only  get  2s.  in  the 
other.  If  we  could  impress  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  giving  us  the  4s.  for  the  auxiliary  asylum 
I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  "V 


23540.  You  can  tell  me,  perhaps,  what  is  the  pre- 
sent accommodation  of  the  asylum? — We  are  expend- 
ing in  this  county  something  like  £28,000  or  £30  000 
in  the  wing  to  the  asylum. 

23541.  That  will  give  accommodation  for  how  many 
hundreds  extra? 

Mr.  James  Daly. — About  130  extra. 

23542.  Would  that  be  sufficient  for  all  the  require- 
ments ? — I think  that  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
needs,  but  at  the  alarming  rate  of  increase  in  lunacy 
I am  afraid  that  soon  we  will  have  to  make  another 
expenditure. 

23543.  Would  you,  in  that  event,  prefer  an  auxiliary 
asylum  to  a further  extension  of  the  county  asylum  ?— 
Our  asylum  is  a very  splendid  building,  and  any  addi- 
tion we  make  to  it  must  be  uniform  with  the  general 
structure  of  the  buildings  ; but  if  we  could  get  from 
the  Government  the  4s.  capitation  grant  that  we  get 
now  for  the  regular  asylum  we  would  be  pleased  to 
have  an  auxiliary  asylum,  but,  as  you  know,  we  can- 
not get  more  than  2s. 

23544.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  amending  the 
law  so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  pay  4s.  to 
both  institutions  alike? — Quite  so. 


After  an  adjournment  for  lunch, 

Mr.  Doris. — You  were  asking  me  what  additional 
numbers  the  new  buildings  would  accommodate  in  the 
asylum.  The  official  figure  is  250,  and  the  present 
number  is  736.  It  was  contemplated  to  take  in  all 
the  lunatics  from  the  unions. 

23545.  Chairman. — Then  it  was  not  contemplated 
that  there  would  he  any  necessity  for  further  accommo- 
dation for  a long  time? 

Mr.  Dorns. — No,  it  was  not. 


~Mr.  John 
Walsh. 


Mr.  John  Walsh,  Chairman, 

■23546.  Chairman. — What  is  the  view  of  your  Board 
of  Guardians  ?— You  have  a copy  of  the  report. 

23547.  Are  any  of  the  clergymen  nominated  to 
attend  here? — Yes,  Father  M'Donald,  and  Father 
Kelly. 

' 23548.  You  think  two  of  the  existing  unions  might 
be  broken  up  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  opinion  of  our  Board 
of  Guardians. 

23549.  What  part  of  the  union  do  you  represent  ? — 

I represent  a rural  division,  Slievemany,  six  miles 
from  Westport  on  the  Clifden  side. 

23550.  Do  you  reside  there? — I live  in  Westport. 

23551.  There  are  no  more  unions  which  could  be 
broken  up  as  far  as  you  know  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of 
our  Board. 

23552.  Do  you  think  any  additional  accommodation 
for  the  sick  is  necessary  in  the  Westport  Union? — I 
■ don’t  believe  there  is. 

23553.  You  heard  the  evidence  this  morning  about 
"the  distances? — I did. 

23554.  Do  you  think  places  like  Doagh  are  accom- 
-modated? — In  my  opinion  there  is  no  more  accommo- 
• dation  required. 

23555.  How  far  is  Achill  Sound  from  Westport  by 
load  ? — Twenty  Irish  miles. 

23556.  Then  on  to  Doagh  ? — About  fourteen. 

23557.  Thirty-four  Irish  miles — do  you  think  ihere 
is  no  hospital  accommodation  requisite  for  people 
thirty-four  miles  from  a hospital? — II  don’t  think 
there  is ; it  has  worked  well  in  the  past,  and  I believe 
it  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

23558.  You  know  at  one  time  there  was  only  one 
dispensary  doctor  in  all  Mayo — do  you  think  it  was  de- 
sirable to  increase  the  number  of  dispensary  doctors 
then? — Well,  I believe  it  was. 


Westport  Union,  examined. 

23559.  You  would  not  propose  to  go  back  to  the  old 
state  of  things  then? — I would  not  wish  it. 

23560.  At  one  time  there  was  pnly  one  hospital  for 
Mayo  ; that  was  not  sufficient  ; there  were  no  com- 
plaints then  very  likely  ? — The  more  hospitals  we  have 
the  more  complaints  we  have. 

23561.  The  more  diseases  you  have? — No,  the  more 
anxiety  for  hospitals. 

23562.  If  Belmullet  was  amalgamated  with  Ballina, 
would  that  be  too  far  to  take  the  sick  ? — I don’t  think 
so. 

23563.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take  sick 
people  such  an  enormous  distance? — If  the  hospital 
was  retained  in  Belmullet  I don’t  believe  it  would  be 
any  hardship. 

23564.  Then  you  would  keep  the  hospital  ? — Oh, 
certainly,  in  Belmullet. 

23565.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  your 
colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  dissolve  Belmullet? — 
They  were  of  that  opinion. 

23566.  You  would  only  break  up  the  two  workhouses, 
Castlebar  and  Killala — what  would  you  do  with  the 
Castlebar  Workhouse  if  closed  for  poor-law  purposes? 
— I don’t  believe  it  would  be  required  for  an  auxiliary 
asylum  ; they  have  sufficient  accommodation ; it  could 
be  used  for  a technical  school  or  something  connected 
with  that. 

23567.  And  Killala? — That  is  not  within  my  dis- 
trict ; I don’t  know  much  about  Killala.  • 

23568.  You  say,  referring  to  boarding  _ out,  “ Ibis 
can  only  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  it  has  always  been  held  that  the 
surroundings  and  associations  of  the  union  workhouse 
are  not  calculated  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of 
children  of  a tender  age ; if  not  boarded  out  they  could 
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tg  senfc  to  industrial  schools,  or  better  still  to  a 
■central  institution  especially  established  for  them  ’’  ? — 
The  Board  of  Guardians  are  in  favour  of  boarding  out, 
and  not  sending  those  children  to  any  central  institu- 
tion because  they  are  of  opinion  that  if  these  children 
■want  to  get  on  in  the  world  they  must  go  out  into  the 
country,  and  get  the  habits  of  the  country  people.  We 
km  adopted  it  already.  . 

23569.  What  is  your  view  about  the  question  of 
changeability,  union-at-large  or  electoral  division? — 
Electoral  division  ; that  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Guardians. 

23570.  Is  that  your  personal  opinion  as  town  guar- 
dian  ?— I represent  a country  division. 

23571.  But  you  pay  rates  in  the  town  ?— I do ; I am 
in  favour  of  the  electoral  division  charge. 

23572.  Is  that  the  general  view  of  your  Board  of 
Guardians?— There  were  one  or  two  dissentients 

Mr  Doris. — The  town  of  .Westport  would  benefit  by 
divisional  rating  as  to  out-door  relief,  they  pay  so 
much  rates  on  buildings  that  if  they  get  the  share  of 
the  expenditure  on  out-door  relief  I believe  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  town. 

23573.  That  is  unusual,  but  I see  how  you  explain 
if.  And  all  the  insane  should  be  removed  out  of  the 
workhouses? — Yes.  . 

23574.  You  think  that  any  legislative  changes  m 
the  direction  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  aged 


and  infirm  should  be  in  the  direction  of  old  age  pen-  Oct.  4, 1901. 
sions  ? — Yes,  the  Board  is  of  that  opinion.  — 

23575.  What  do  you  think  about  getting  people  to  Mr,  John 
pay  something  for  their  maintenance  in  the  hospital? — Walsh 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance in  the  hospital ; some  may  be  able  to  pay,  but 
it  is  very  hard  to  draw  the  line  in  a poor  district  like 
ours ; there  may  be  some,  but  it  is  very  rare,  and  the 
Guardians  in  all  cases  when  they  see  they  can  make  a 
person  pay  without  injury  to  themselves  they  do  so. 

23576.  The  only  other  point  is  as  regards  tramps  ? — 

Certainly,  they  are  a great  nuisance,  but  still  they 
must  get  accommodation.  There  are  a section  of  those 
that  are  very  deserving  people  that  go  about  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

23577.  You  would  not  call  those  tramps? — I would 
not,  and  I believe  they  should  be  accommodated. 

23578.  People  who  have  no  intention  of  earning  any- 
thing but  simply  walk  about  from  place  to  place  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  putting  up  at  workhouses  and 
then  getting  donations  of  food  and  money  from  people 
in  that  way? — I would  get  the  labour  test  applied  to 
them. 

23579.  If  necessary,  would  you  bring  them  before  a 
magistrate  and  commit  them  to  a place  of  detention? 

— I would  be  very  slow  in  doing  that. 

23580.  How  would  you  get  them  to  work? — The 
master  in  all  cases  gets  them  to  break  a box  of  stones. 


Mr.  Charles  M’Donnell,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


The  principal  point  is  out-door  relief ; I am  one  of 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  divisional  rating.  When 
things  are  on  a union  rate  Guardians  take  very  little 
interest  in  out-door  relief  in  keeping  it  down,  because 
they  consider  it  is  everybody’s  business,  ,and  in  the 
result  it  becomes  nobody's  business.  Some  time  ago 
Newport  Union  was  amalgamated  with  Westport  with 
the  result  that  Westport  came  under  a terrible  lia- 
bility, because  when  the  rates  in  Westport  were  only 
Is.  Id.,  Achill  used  to  pay  5s.  in  the  £. 

Clerk. — It  was  9s.  at  the  time  of  the  .amalgamation. 

Witness. — And  for  that  reason  the  majority  of  the 
Board  are  very  much  in  favour  of  divisional  rating. 

23581.  Chairman. — You  see  the  hardship  of  making 
a very  poor  district  support  its  own  poor  altogether  ? 
— Taking  the  divisions  by  themselves,  there  .are  not  a 
great  many  on  out-door  relief,  but  when  you  come  to 
the  whole  side  of  the  country  ten  square  miles  it  comes 
a very  heavy  thing  for  another  part  of  the  union  to 
have  to  pay  for  these. 

23582.  You  would  like  to  go  back  to  electoral  rating 
for  out-door  relief,  or  for  all  purposes? — For  all  pur- 
poses. 

23583.  Is  there  anything  else  now  ?— Then  as  regards 
the  union  charges,  of  course  the  out-door  relief  is  a 
very  large  charge,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
small  compared  with  union  charges ; for  instance,  in 
Westport  there  are  over  350  on  out-door  relief ; the 
amount  is  about  £20  or  a little  over  in  the  week, 
■whereas  in  the  union  we  have  155,  and  it  costs  nearly 
£40  a week  taking  all  charges  into  consideration. 

23584.  What  class  of  people  get  relief  in  the  town? 
—Practically  speaking,  in  the  town  the  little  out-door 
relief  they  get  half  of  it  goes  to  their  lodgings  or  rent. 

23585.  About  how  much  would  a single  person,  get 
there  ? — Is. 

23586.  And  for  two?— Is.  6 d.  ; of  course  if  there 
were  .any  children  there  is  generally  Is.  extra  for 
children,  so  that  really  out-door  relief  is  only  a small 
item  compared  with  indoor.  As  regards  tramps,  I be- 
lieve in  some  parts  of  England  there  is  a permit  given 
to  certain  deserving  tramps  by  -magistrates,  who  know 
them  to  be  artisans  in  search  of  work. 

23587.  At  all  events  it  is  given  there  ? — I believe  it 
is  in  the  North  of  England,  and  the  result  is  that 
people  get  relief  for  the  night  who  really  deserve  it. 
As  regards  tramps,  I think  the  Vagrancy  Acts  could 
be  applied  in  their  case ; we  have  them  in  Westport 
coming  round  every  three  months. 

23588.  These  would  not  be  musicians  ? — Ob,  no,  sir. 

23589.  You  would  not  shut  but  musicians  ? — Oh,  no ; 
they  come  from  Castlebar  to  Westport,  and  by  Louis- 
burg  to  Galway. 

23590.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  know  if  there  is  any 
necessity  for  increased  hospital  accommodation  for 
Achill? — No,  sir,  I don’t  believe  it;  they  go  down  to 
Achill  Sound  in  twenty  minutes  from  Westport  by 
rail. 


Chairman. — That  would  have  to  be  an  extra  special,  ^ Charles 
but  anyway  it  is  not  very  long.  M'DonneB. 

Mr.  Doris. — It  is  sixty  minutes. 

Witness. — The  furthest  point  from  Achill  Sound  is 
fourteen  miles. 

23591.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  known  any  patient 
being  admitted  to  the  Westport  Workhouse  or  Hospital 
from  Doagh  or  Keel  ? — Yes  ; they  were  brought  up  by 
the  relieving  officer,  three  for  the  last  year. 

23592.  What  is  the  population  of  the  whole  district  ? 

6,000. 

23593.  You  don’t  know  the  population  of  the  whole 
union  ? 

Mr.  J.  Walsh. — 34,678. 

23594.  Dr.  Bigger. — Then  from  that  district,  which 
has  more  than  a sixth  of  the  population,  there  were 
only  three  patients  admitted  to  the  workhouse  last 
year. 

Mr.  Walsh. — And  even  that  was  the  time  of  the 
smallpox. 

23595.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  shows  how  few  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  at  Westport ; would 
not  that  point  to  the  necessity  of  having  some  ac- 
commodation for  these  people  ? — The  present  system  is 
a great  improvement  on  what  it  w,as  some  ten  years 
ago  when  they  used  to  come  up  in  a cart. 

Mr.  Walsh. — They  prefer  to  get  Is.  a week  in  their 
own  place,  and  remain  there,  those  old  people,  than 
come  to  the  workhouse. 

23596.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  there  many  on  out-door 
relief  ? — 350. 

Mr.  Walsh. — There  are  294  cases  on  out-door  relief 
in  the  union ; 446  persons. 

Witness.— Certainly,  Achill  is  a poor  district,  but 
there  are  districts  just  as  poor  in  the  Westport  Union. 

Louisburgb  is  very  poor,  and  also  Aghagower. 

23597.  Do  they  avail  themselves  much  of  the  ac- 
commodation .at  Westport ?— They  do  when  sick;  we 
have  an  ambulance. 

23598.  Is  it  not  a long  distance  to  come?— Some 
nine  or  ten  miles. 

23599.  Is  there  not  a large  district  beyond  Louis- 
burgh? — Bundurra  is  twenty-three  miles. 

Mr.  Walsh. — We  had  a number  of  typhus  fever 
cases  from  that  district ; I don’t  think  there  .are  many 
medical  cases;  they  get  treated  by  the  dispensary 
doctor.  _ 

Mr.  Doris.— We  had  sixteen  from  Dromin  recently 
in  the  hospital. 

23600.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  the  people  m Westport 
content  with  being  treated  by  doctors  in  their  own 
homes?— They  go  into  the  hospital. 

23601.  Would  you  allow  these  people  the  same 
privilege  as  the  Westport  people? 

Mr.  Walsh. — If  there  is  a dangerous  case  we  send  a 
nurse  from  the  workhouse ; bad  cases  that  could  not 
be  removed. 

5 I 
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Witness. — In  a case  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
relieving  officer  there  is  always  a nurse  sent  down  from 
Westport. 

23602.  That  does  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  of  the  few 
that  come  from  these  out  of  the  way  places  compared 
with  the  large  number  that  come  into  the  hospital 
from  Westport? — Certainly,  a good  many  come  from 
the  country  districts. 

23603.  You  said  it  was  ijot  fair  that  a poor  district 
should  be  put  on  the  union,  and  made  a union-at- 
large  charge ; would  it  not  be  much  heavier  to  leave 
that  district  to  pay  for  its  own  relief  ? — The  relief 
in  my  opinion  is  abused,  and  if  they  had  to  pay  for 
their  own  out-door  relief  they  would  be  more  within 
bounds. 

23604.  It  strikes  me  you  get  more  rates  from  Achill 
for  the  support  of  Westport  than  the  Westport  people 
contribute  themselves  ? — Oh,  no  ; the  valuation  of 
Achill  is  very  low  indeed. 

23605.  It  looks  as  if  Achill  was  supporting  West- 
port  ? — Not  at  all ; if  you  take  what  Achill  was  pay- 
ing and  what  it  is  paying  now  as  a union-at-large 
charge. 

23606.  But  still  the  Achill  people  don’t  evidently 
get  a return  for  their  rates? — They  get  it  as  out-door 
relief  is  my  point. 

23607.  I have  heard  that  they  don't  get  more  than 
£5  or  £6  a year  out  of  it  ? — Oh,  no,  sir ; it  is  nearly 
£4  a week. 

23608.  What  is  the  total  out-door  relief  for  the  whole 
of  the  Westport  Union  ? 


Mr.  Walsh. — £1,177. 

23609.  Chairman. — That  is  over  £20  a week? 

Mr.  Doris. — In  the  Westport  Hospital  there  is  a 
less  proportion  from  the  town  of  Westport  than  frrm 
any  other  division  of  the  union.  um 


23610.  Dr.  Bigger.— That  may  be,  but  I am  talking 
of  hospital  accommodation,  and  I see  the  people  in 
Achill  get  very  little  benefit  from  the  hospital  in 
Westport? — As  much  as  they  require.  1 u 

23611.  I would  not  say  that,  because  they  don’t  come 
to  it  ?— If  there  is  a case  of  anyone  sick  it ‘is  reported  • 
it  is  open  to  all.  ’ 

23612.  The  distances  are  so  great.  How  manr 
trains  a day  are  there  to  Achill  Sound  ?— Three 
23613.  Chairman— If  you  were  told  that  the  sick  in 
Westport  should  in  future  go  to  Claremorris  what 
would  you  think  of  that?— If  it  was  a matter  of  neces- 
sity they  would  have  to  go ; if  Westport  could  nut 
support  them  it  would  be  another  matter. 

23614.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  on  the 
sick  of  Westport? — Well,  really,  I don’t  think  so  in 
tliese  days  of  train  accommodation. 

23615.  Supposing  they  could  not  go  by  train,  broken 
legs,  etc.  ?— Then  they  could  have  the  ambulance. 

23616.  Then  would  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship 
on  the  sick  of  Westport  to  have  to  go  to  Claremorris? 
The  distance  from  Keel  to  Westport  is  as  far  as  from 
Ballyhaunis  to  Westport ; I would  think  it  a hard- 
ship to  go  to  Claremorris. 


Mr.  Patrick 
0‘Dowd. 


Mr.  Patrick  O’Dowd,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


23617.  Chairman. — You  come  from  Louisburg  di- 
rection ? — Yes. 

23618.  Do  you  think  the  sick  in  Louisburgh  go  to  the 
workhouse  in  sufficient  numbers — that  there  are  suffi- 
cient cases  ? — Any  of  them  that  are  very  sick  come  to 
the  infirmary  in  Castlebar  rather  than  the  workhouse. 

23619.  These  would  be  farmers'  children? — Yes,  de- 
cent people  don’t  like  going  into  the  workhouse. 

23620.  Does  that  .apply  to  the  country  west  of  Louis- 
burgh?— Oh,  yes,  several  miles  behind  Louisburgh. 

23621.  These  would  be  people  that  could  afford  to 
take  a seat  on  a mail  car  ana  to  go  Westport  ? — Yes, 
and  employ  a car  and  get  horses. 

23622.  Now  the  destitute,  who  would  not  have  the 
price  of  ,a  car  or  cart,  and  would  be  too  sick  to  go 
by  mail  car? — The  ambulance,  is  always  sent  for  them. 

23623.  Of  course  there  is  a fairly  big  population  out 
west  of  Louisburg  ? — There  is. 

23624.  Do  many  of  these  people  go  to  Westport? 
— Very  few. 

23625.  Why  is  that? — They  are  treated  at  home. 

23626.  They  prefer  that? — Oh,  they  do,  And  in  a 
case  like  that  the  doctor  gives  them  extra  relief  when 
they  are  poor,  extra  out-door  relief,  and  they  are  better 
off  and  they  prefer  staying  at  home. 

23627.  You  have  property  yourself  in  the  Tully  di- 
rection?— Yes. 

23628.  How  many  miles  is  that  from  Louisburgh  ? — 
Five  miles. 

23629.  That  has  a thick  population? — Yes. 

23630.  From  that  into  Louisburgh  is  all  a fairly 
thickly  populated  country  ? — It  is ; there  are  five  or 
six  villages  there  belonging  to  me  and  they  are  thickly 
populated. 

23631.  What  do  the  people  of  those  villages  do  when 
sick? — When  they  are  sick,  which  is  very  seldom,  they 
get  extra  out-doo’r  relief ; the  doctor  attends  to  them, 
and  their  friends  take  care  of  them  j I never  knew  one 
of  them  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

23632.  I suppose  that  is  the  objection  on  their  part 
to  go  to  a place  that  is  known  as  a workhouge? — No 
doubt  of  it ; but  at  the  same  time  no  matter  what  it 
would  be,  they  would  rather  stay  at  home  to  be  at- 
tended by  their  friends  and  the  doctor,  the  doctor  giv- 
ing them  the  necessary  treatment  and  relief. 

23633.  So  that,  practically,  these  people  out  west  of 
Louisburgh  do  not  call  much  on  the  workhouse  hospi- 
tal ? — They  do  not,  nor  on  relief  either ; there  is  only 
one  man  on  out-door  relief  in  the  division,  and  he  is 
blind,  and  he  was  not  on  the  relief  until  he  got  blind. 
Although  it  is  thickly  populated,  there  were  never  any 
people  on  out-door  relief  or  in  the  workhouse  either ; 
they  ,are  neighbourly  and  help  each  other. 

23634.  There  are  a number  of  people  going  about 
through  these  parishes  that  put  up  one  night  at  one 
person’s  house  and  another  night  at  another’s  ? — Very 
few. 


23635.  But  still  anyone  that  is  in  need  there  is 
enough  neighbourly  feeling  to  help  them?— They  are 
never  left  out  in  the  cold. 

23636.  There  are  very  few  of  them  that  have  to 
make  for  tine  workhouse  ? — Oh,  never  ; poor  people  are 
very  charitable ; they  would  give  a bed  or  supper  to 
any  poor  person  that  would  be  going,  but  they  are 
very  few  indeed. 

23637.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  say  the  people  in 
your  neighbourhood  are  fairly  well-to-do,  and  come 
into  the  infirmary  when  they  are  sick? — They  do. 

23638.  Do  the  poor  come  into  the  infirmary  ? — Tliey 
do,  if  they  are  very  sick ; if  they  are  very  unwell ; if 
they  consider  they  can  get  better  treatment  in  the  in- 
firmary than  at  home  they  come  to  the  infirmary. 
Some  of  them  consider  they  would  get  better  care  at 
the  infirmary  than  at  home. 

23639.  Chairman. — It  is  the  custom  of  your  neigh- 
bourhood to  come  to  the  infirmary  rather  than  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Oh,  yes ; I scarcely  ever  knew  one  of 
them  going  into  the  hospital  except  people  who  were 
very  unwell,  and  the  Guardians  would  send  the  am- 
bulance for  them  ; they  are  poor  people. 

23640.  Was  there  any  other  matter  you  would  like  to 
refer  to? — I would  be  for  amalgamation  of  unions. 

23641.  Have  you  thought  what  workhouses  you  would 
close  ? — My  experience  about  amalgamation  is  this. 
I am,,  perhaps,  thirty  years  a Guardian,  and  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Newport  and  Westport  Unions 
— the  Newport  Union  was  bankrupt  at  the  time,  the 
Government  several  times  had  to  come  to  its  assistance, 
and  the  majority  of  tte  Westport  Guardians  were 
against  taking  over  the  Newport  Union.  The  Local 
Government  Board  connected  the  two  unions,  whether 
they  liked  or  not ; I must  say  I was  not  opposed  to 
it. 

23642.  There  were  only  six  miles  between  the  two? 
— Although  the  Newport  Union  was  very  poor  and 
the  rates  very  high  the  consequence  to  Westport  was 
that  the  average  rate  when  the  two  Unions  were  amal- 
gamated was  lower  by  3 d.  in  the  £,  so  that  Westport, 
in  fact,  benefited  by  the  amalgamation,  although  New- 
port was  very  poor. 

23643.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'Did  Newport  lose  any- 
thing in  the  transaction  ?— It  gained  by  it. 

23644.  Were  the  sick  inconvenienced ? — Oh,  no;  they 
were  not  at  all  inconvenienced. 

23645.  So  the  saving  was  due  to  the  reduction  m 
the  staff  ? — They  have  a very  good  ambulance  and  a 
very  good  staff  at  Westport  for  taking  in  sick  people, 
and  the  ambulance  is  sent  any  distance,  to  Mulranny 
or  Achill  if  necessary. 

23646.  Would  you  not  like  to  see  amalgamation  ex- 
tended a little  ?— I would,  but  not.  in  that  direction ; 
the  furthest  part  of  the  union,  Ballvcroy,  is  thirty- 
three  Irish  miles  from  Westport.  If  you  take  Adum 
Keel  is  thirty  or  thirty-two  Irish  miles  from  VYes 
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sort  and  being  mountainous  country,  I would  not 
like*  to  see  the  Westport  Union  extended  in  that 
country  any  further.  ....... 

23647.  Chairman. — Would  you  like  to  take  in 
Castlebar? — We  will  take  as  much  of  Castlebar  as  you 
like  The  furthest  part  of  the  Castlebar  Union  from 
Westport  is  only  twenty  Irish  miles. 

23548-  You  feel  quite  equal  to  take  m Castlebar? — 
Oli,  certainly. 

23649.  Wliat  do  you  think  about  Ballinrobe? — 
nal1  inrobe  comes  towards  Westport;  the  side  that  is 
on  the  west  of  Lough  Mask  I don’t  think  there  could 
be  any  objection  to  take  in  a portion  of  that ; Oroghan 
is  in  the  Ballinrobe  Union,  and  is  only  five  miles  from 
Westport. 

23650.  Tourmakeady  ? — Well,  that  is  only  fourteen 
miles ; I don’t  think  there  could  be  any  objection  to  take 
in  that ; I would  like  to  say  one  word  about  out-door 
relief ; there  are  a great  deal  of  abuses  connected  with 
it  at  present,  but  I must  say  it  is  not  abused  in  the 
west  the  Louisburg  direction,  for  the  relief  there  is 
very’ small,  not  more  than  £2  10s.  Orf.  a week  ; it  is  ,a 
jari-e  district  and  a poor  district,  while  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  union  the  out-door  relief  is  £23  10s. ; 
I think  it  would  be  very  prudent  for  out-door 
relief,  and  only  for  out-door  relief,  to  have  it  a di- 
visional charge,  and  then  tine  Guardians  in  that  case 
would  take  and"  look  after  it,  and  I would  be  certainly, 
instead  of  sending  people  to  the  workhouse,  I would  be 
for  liberally  giving  them  out-door  relief. 

23651.  That  is,  if  you  had  some  security  that  it 
would  not  be  unduly  expended  ?— Certainly. 

23652.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  direction  for 
prudent  expenditure  except  making  it  a local  charge?— 
There  is  no  other  in  my  neighbourhood ; if  there  is 
any  abuse  I- take  good  care  to  speak  to  the  relieving 
officer  and  prevent  it,  but  I know  nothing  about  New- 
port or  Westport  and  those  places.  If  there  was  divi- 
sional rating  for  out-door  relief  the  Guardians  of  every 
district  would  look  after  it,  and  I would  be  for  giving 
liberal  out-door  relief  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  poverty, 
hut  I would  much  rather  there  was  no  amalgamation  if 
there  is  not  a divisional  charge  for  out-door  relief. 


23653.  You  think  a further  extension  would  only  gct  ^ 1904. 
lead  to? — To  abuse.  - — 

23654.  An  expenditure  that  could  not  be  checked? — Mr.  Patrick 
That  is  my  view  ; there  is  so  much  talk  about  tramps.  0‘Dowd. 

23655.  You  have  not  a great  many  on  your  side?— 

No,  but  they  are  in  the  Westport  Union ; there  is 
no  doubt  there  is  an  abuse,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
would  rather  bear  with  the  abuse  ten  times  over  than 
that  one  man  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

23656.  You  would  not  like  to  adopt  rash  measures 
generally  ? — No ; I would  rather  hold  on  to  abuses 
than  that  one  man  will  suffer  or  be  left  out  in  the 
cold,  because  there  will  be  some  deserving  men  passing. 

23657.  Do  you  think  some_means  could  not  be  de- 
vised of  finding  out  who  were  deserving.  Suppose  a 
man  living  in  Galway — here  you  are  going  to  have 
big  harbour  works  in  Westport — supposing  ,a  number 
cf  men  came  along  with  documents  from  some  respon- 
fible  person  certifying  that  these  were  labouring  men 
going  in  search  of  work,  they  would  present  that  at 
Olifden  or  Oughterard,  whichever  they  came  by,  and 
got  a card  on  tlie  way  until  they  came  to  .Westport  ? — 

That  would  be  a very  prudent  thing. 

23658.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  require  wayfarers  to  provide  themselves  with 
if  they  are  going  to  be  put  up  at  the  public  expense? — 

I think  it  would  be  very  reasonable. 

23659.  Any  man  who  had  not  a sufficient  explanation 
when  he  was  walking  about  without  money  in  his 
pocket  and  seeking  relief,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  put  him  into  some  place  where  he  would 
be  made  to  work  1 — With  those  people  who  are  making 
a trade  of  it  I think  it  would  be  very  prudent  to  put 
them  into  places  and  let  them  work,  but  I would  re- 
fuse no  man  shelter  whether  he  was  good  or  bad ; I 
would  refuse  none. 

23660.  If  he  was  a lazy  follow  you  would  put  him 
where  he  was  obliged  to  work  ? — Certainly,  but  I would 
refuse  no  man  a night’s  shelter. 

Mr.  Walsh. — For  the  past  three  years  the  Guardians 
have  expended  over  £600  on  Westport  Hospital, 


Mr  John  B.  Louden,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


I agree  with  the  report  of  the  Westport  Committee, 
and  I would  also  suggest  going  back  to  divisional  rat- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  preventing  existing  .abuses. 

23661.  Chairman. — You  think  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  people  get  out-door  relief  now  that  they 
•would  not  get  if  it  was  divisional  rating? — Yes. 

23662.  You  think  that  would  not  cause  hardship?— 

I don’t  think  it  would  ; the  Guardians  from  rural  dis- 
tricts have  no  opportunity  of  checking  the  granting  of 
-out-door  relief  at  present. 

23663.  You  think  the  town  Guardians  are  rather 
too  generous  at  your  expense  ? — I think  so. 

23664.  About  the  breaking  up  of  unions— do  you  think 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  break  up  two  unions  in  the 
•county,  or  do  you  think  even  more  might  be  broken 
up? — I think  four  unions  would  be  sufficient  in  the 
county. 

23665.  Do  you  suggest  what  four  should  be  broken 
np? — I think  Westport  should  be  retained  naturally, 
and  Ballina  should  be  retained,  and  either  Claremoms 
or  Swinford ; it  would  be  optional  whether  Belmullet 
•should  be  retained  or  not  on  account  of  its  distance 
from  any  centre. 

23666.  It  would  want  a hospital  there? — In  the 
•event  of  its  being  amalgamated. 

23667.  Do  you  think  some  of  the  sick  in  your  union 
have  too  long  distances  to  travel  for  hospital  accom- 
modation ? — I think  it  is  a great  hardship  on  them  to 
have  to  come  so  far,  ,and  it  would  not  be  just  towards 
the  sick  poor  to  add  to  the  distance  they  have  to  be 
brought.  . 

23668.  Would  you  diminish  it  by  giving  them  a little 
local  hospital  at  a small  expense,  say  a hospital  at 
Achill  Sound,  where  there  would  be  a few  beds?— I 
would  be  in  favour  of  a cottage  hospital  in  Achill, 
but  not  to  have  a nurse  there  ; to  have  it  looked  after 
by  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  in  the  event  of  a patient 
being  there  to  send  a nurse  from  the  district  hospital 
as  required. 

23669.  But  if  you  found  there  was  never  a day  in  the 
year  in  which  there  were  not  a number  of  patients  ?— 
You  would  want  to  keep  a nurse  then. 

23670.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  country 
west  of  Westport?— Yes. 


23671.  There  is  a large  country  there  that  is  very  Mr.Johi 
populous — do  you  think  any  little  cheap  hospital  out  Louden, 
there  might  be  advantageous  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; I 
have  heard  no  complaints  from  that  district  about  the 
present  arrangements. 

23672.  Do  you  think  that  lunatics  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  workhouses? — No. 

23673.  You  would  move  those  ? — To  a central  asylum, 
and  in  the  event  of  Castlebar  being  abolished  I think 
the  workhouse  could  be  very  well  used  as  an  auxiliary 
asylum  for  harmless  lunatics. 

23674.  Would  you  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
wherever  a workhouse  is  closed  it  would  be  desirable  to 
keep  up  hospital  accommodation? — Not  on  a large 
scale. 

23675.  Not  on  a large  scale,  certainly,  but  for  the 
acutely  sick? — Certainly. 

23676.  In  Castlebar  do  you  think  the  infirmary 
would  be  enough? — Quite  sufficient. 

23677.  Is  not  the  infirmary  pretty  full  always? — I 
don’t  think  so. 

23678.  It  seemed  to  ns  the  other  day  to  be  unusually 
full  for  a County  Infirmary? — Then  I would  add  to 
the  infirmary  rather  than  have  two  staffs. 

23679.  Or,  perhaps,  make  a new  one?— Yes;  trans- 
fer the  jnfirmary  to  the  workhouse. 

23680.  But  a place  like  Swinford  where  there  is  such 
a very  thick  population,  you  think  they  ought  to  have 
a hospital  there  in  their  midst? — 'I  think  so. 

23681.  And  similarly  daremoma? — It  is  such  a 
central  district  I don’t  think  they  require  one  there. 

23682.  But  you  can  never  send  the  acutely  sick  by 
train? — I would  keep  a small  hospital  with  a very 
small  staff. 

23683.  And  Ballina  is  a town  which  would  always 
require  a hospital  ? — Yes. 

23684.  Ballinrobe? — Ballinrobe  could  be  done  away 
with,  hut  keep  the  hospital. 

23685.  As  regards  paying  patients,  would  you  • be 
in  favour  of  Boards  of  ; Guardians  getting  discretionary 
powers  to  charge  such  sums  as  they  thought  people 
could  afford  to  pay?— I would;  I think  • they  ' would 
use  their  discretion. 
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23686.  Up  to  the  full  cost  of  maintenance? — Yes. 

23687.  Have  you  any  special  views  about  tramps  ? — 
I think  the  labour  test  should  he  applied  in  every 
case. 

23688.  In  the  workhouse,  or  in  what  is  commonly 
called  a labour  colony? — I would  not  have  a labour 
colony;  I would  apply  the  labour  test  in  the  work- 
house,  and  bring  them,  before  a magistrate  where  they 
refused  to  work. 

23689.  You  know  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a large 
number  of  different  classes  in  a building  such  as  are 
now' kept  in  a workhouse.  It  is  found  by  experience 
to  be  desirable  to  have  as  few  classes  as  possible  in 
the  same  building? — We  don’t  have  many  of  that 
class  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

23690.  Still  you  have  some,  and  not  desirable 
people? — Ones  we  call  undesirable. 

23691.  Mr.  Murnaohan. — Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a workhouse,  for  instance,  in  the 
provinces  where  men  who  say  they  caimot  find  work 
should  have  the  excuse  taken  away  from  them,  and 
could  no  longer  say  it,  because  if  they  went  there  they 
would  get  employment? — I have  never  considered  the 
question  from  that  point  of  view. 

23692.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be 
established,  perhaps  in  the  province,  a workhouse  where 
those  who  wanted  work  could  get  it,  and  those  who 
tramped  about  the  country  could  be  sent  there  and 
made  work,  giving  them  some  small  remuneration  for 
the  work  they  did  ? — I think  that  is  a good  suggestion. 

23693.  You  have  heard  that,  theoretically,  people 
are  very  much  opposed  to  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

23694.  But  when  inquiry  is  made  as  to  what  work- 
houses  should  be  closed  the  people  of  the  locality 
object,  and  say  their  workhouse  is  needed.  Wlxat 
would  you  think  of  this  method  of  arranging  the  sys- 
tem— suppose  the  children  were  taken  out  of  the  work- 
house  and  boarded  out  as  far  as  possible,  the  lunatics 
and  imbeciles  sent  to  a suitable  institution,  and  the 
house  closed  altogether  against  mothers  of  infants, 
sending  them  instead  to  a religious  institution  for 
reformatory  purposes,  managed  by  sisters  or  ladies 
belonging  to  their  own  denomination,  and  all  the 
classes  taken  out  of  the  workhouse  except  the  old  and 
infirm  ; do  you  not  think  for  the  County  Mayo  one 
workhouse  for  that  class  would  be  enough? — Yes,  if 
you  adopt  that  course. 

23695.  You  would  not  have  over  250  or  300  of  that 
class  in  the  whole  County  of  Mayo,  and  by  that 
method  of  separation  and.  distribution  you  would 
get  the  various  classes  sent  to  places  where  each  of 
them  could  be  better  looked  after  and  taken  care  of  ? — 
Provided  these  institutions  were  confined  within  the 
county  or  province. 

23696.  You  could  hardly  do  that  in  regard  to  the 
mothers  of  infants,  because  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
an.  institution  in  each  comity  that  would  take  them, 
but  you  could  keep  the  children  in  the  county  bv 
boarding  them,  out  in  farmers’  houses  and  have  the 
aged  and  infirm  in  one  institution  to  which  there,  would 
be  attached  an  infirmary  where,  if  they  get  sick,  they 
could  be  looked  after  and  cared  for? — I think  that 
would  be  a very  good  suggestion. 

23697.  And  then  by  a prudent  extension  of  out-door 
relief  the  people  could  he  kepi  in  their  own  locality  as 
far  as  the  Guardians  would  think  it  wise  to  keep  them, 
provided  proper  safeguards  should  be  established,  such 
as  that  of  divisional  rating,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  ? — I think  no  i-eform  would  be  workable  un- 
less you  adopt  divisional  rating. 

23698.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  divisional  rating,  it  should  also  be  neces- 
sary for  two-thirds  of  the  Guardians  present  to  vote 
in  favour  of  an  application  for  out-door  relief — would 
that  additional  test  be  required  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; 


J0.1  would  to  the  friends  of  those  seekino 
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23699.  You  think  there  would  not  be  any  great  Hiffi 
culty  in  carrying  out  the  suggestion  if  infirmaries 
kept  where  they  are  at  present  ?— It  is  a scheme  tW 
would  require  a great  deal  of  consideration  i„  i t 
have  not  considered  it. 

23700.  Many  witnesses  have  spoken  in  favour  of  it? 
—It  is  a question  that  would  require  longer  considers, 
tion  than  I have  given  to  it. 

23701.  Still  you  believe  the  children  ought  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  workhouses  ?— They  ought  to  be  boarded 

23702.  And  you  think  the  lunatics  and  imbeciles  and 
tramps  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  house  ? — I did  not 
say  I would  keep  the  tramps  out. 

23703.  I thought  you  approved  of  a workhouse  in 
wlucli  they  could  be  made  to  work  ?— That  was  your 
suggestion  ; I have  not  considered  it  sufficiently.  1 

23704.  Would  you  not  keep  the  aged  and  infirm  all 
together,  where  the  name  of  a workhouse  would 
no  longer  exist  ?— That  would  be  a very  good  idea. 

23705.  I just  threw  it  out  because  some  witnesses 
have  mentioned  it?— It  seems  very  good,  but  in  the 
event  of  amalgamation  I don’t  think  it  would  be  at  all 
desirable  unless  you  abolish  union  rating.  In  the 
event  of  amalgamation  one  member  for  each  electoral 
division  would  be  sufficient ; if  you  amalgamated  two 
existing  unions  the  Board  would  become  unworkable 

23706.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
tain the  local  body  to  administer  relief  as  at  present 
looking  after  its  own  interests  ?— That  would  be  a very 
good  idea. 

23707.  Leaving  the  local  body  to  look  after  the 
affairs  of  its  own  locality  and  raise  money  for  it,  and 
pay  the  money  for  it? — Yes. 

23708.  And  retain  the  administration  as  at  present 
as  far  as  possible? — Retaining  it  as  you  suggest,  I 
would  withdraw  my  suggestion  about  limiting  the  re- 
presentation. 

23709.  I am  only  putting  before  you  what  has 
been  suggested  by  other  witnesses.  Do  you  think 
Achill  is  well  enough  off  for  the  sick?— A cottage 
hospital,  as  I said,  in  charge  of  the  dispensary  doctor, 
would  he  sufficient  for  Achill. 

23710.  And  one  witness  has  suggested  that  instead 
of  having  the  infirmary  ,at  Killala,  it  should  be  at 
Ballycastle? — I don’t  know  the  district ; I would  Be 
slow  to  offer  an  opinion. 

23711.  Killala  is  so  near  the  neighbouring  infirmary 
in  Ballina  perhaps  one  hospital  would  accommodate 
both? — We  in  Westport  take  very  little  interest  in 
Killala  or  Ballina. 

23712.  You  don’t  know  much  about  that  district?— 
No. 

23713.  You  would  not  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  tramps 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  a labour  colony  for  a time? 
— I would  not  be  against  it ; but  my  suggestion  would 
be  to  apply  the  labour  test,  and  in  case  they  did  not 
work  to  bring  them  before  a magistrate. 

23714.  And  have  them  confined  for  a stated  period? 
—Yes. 

23715.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  appear  to  be  very  much 
in  favour  of  electoral  division  rating? — I am. 

23716.  That  is  for  all  purposes  or  for  out-door  relief  ? 
— For  all  purposes. 

23717.  Some  witnesses  have  proposed  that  it  should 
be  only  for  out-door  relief  ? — I think  it  should  be  for 
all  purposes. 

23718.  Chairman. — There  are  some  charges  that 
necessarily  must  be  union-at-large,  such  as  officers’ 
salaries? — I understand  but  for  the  administration  of 
tlil>  poor-law  generally,  I think  it  would  be  well 

23719.  You  would  localise  charges  as  much  as  pos- 
sible?— As  much  as  possible. 


fiev.  M. 
MacDonald. 


Rev.  M.  MacDonald,  Adm.,  examined. 


23720.  Chairman. — You  are  at  present  administra- 
tor of  Westport? — Yes. 

23721.  You  are  aware  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Guardians  1— Yes. 

23722.  I think  if  you  would  give  us  in  your  own 
words  anything  that  occurs  to  you  to  say  on  those  ? — 
I would  point  out  first  of  all  that  Westport  Union  as 
it  stands  embraces  two  unions,  Newport  and  West- 
port,  and  it  embraces  more  than  a quarter  of  the 
whole  county  of  Mayo ; I think  that  that  being  so,  it 
would  he  rash  to  interfere  with,  the  Westport  Union. 

23723.  You  think  provision  ought  to  remain  at  West- 


port  for  the  sick  and  all  classes  that  could  be  treated 
beneficially  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — I think  that.  I was 
listening  to  some  statements  made  about  Achill  and 
other  places ; I frequently  go  among  the  inmates  of 
this  workhouse,  and  one  of  the  questions  I ask  is, 
“ Where  are  you  from  ?”  Of  course  I don’t  take  notes 
of  it,  but  I am  speaking  generally,  and  I should  say 
every  fourth  person  in  Westport  would  be  from  Achill ; 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  explanation  is  this— that 
when  people  come  from  Achill  they  come  to  stay;  I 
should  say  that  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  appli®? 
to  Louisburgh.  When  they  come  they  come  from  ola- 
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aCe  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  there ; 23732.  Would  not  that  be  a proper  case  for  out-door  0f(  4 190l 

and  there  are  many  from  Lo.uisburg  and  very  many  relief  ? — I should  think  so,  but  you  find  such  cases  in  1_ 
from  Achill  in  the  Westport  Union  at  present.  the  workhouses.  Rev.  M. 

23724.  Old  people  with  no  one  left  to  support  them?  23733.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a mistake  to  have  them  MacDonald. 
—Yes  and  people  who  may  be  an  incumbrance  on  the  in  the  workhouse  ? — I would  think  so. 
voung’  people  at  home,  and  think  they  would  be  more  23734.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  reference  only  ap- 
comfortable  in  the  workhouse.  plied  to  illegitimate  children,  or  the  children  of  vicious 

23725-  But  you  don’t  meet  many  coming  in  to  be  parents  who  had  shown  their  disregard  of  all  paternal 
cured  of  some  disease,  and  going  back  again? — Some-  obligations? — 'I  think  it  would  be  excellent  there; 

times ; I should  not  say  many,  and  I believe  in  regard  there  is  one  point  I did  not  hear  any  of  the  witnesses 
to  that  that  if  this  hospital  you  speak  of  were  in  bring  up,  and  that  always  struck  me  as  being  a great 
Achill  I think  the  same  complaint  would  be  of  one  in  connection  with  poorhouses,  that  is.  the_want  of 
Achill  that  the  gentleman  to  your  left  found  with  a hospital  for  consumptives.  I don’t  wish  to  speak 
Westport  a while  ago,  that  is  the  proximity  to  the  of  any  particular  workhouse,  and  I am  not  a doctor 
hospital  would  bring  in  many  people  to  the  hospital  either,  but  going  about  I can  easily  see  there  are  many 
at  Achill  who  would  stay  away  if  they  had  to  come  to  suffering  from  consumption  ; we  know  how  infectious 
Westport ; I rather  think  they  would  go  in  for  lighter  a disease  it  is,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  have  a young 
causes.  But  if  it  was  divisional  rating,  and  Achill  boy  coming  in  with  a broken  limb  being  placed  next  to 
was  made  to  pay  for  it,  I don’t  think  any  of  the  a consumptive,  and  then  going  out  with  the  limb  cured, 

Guardians  would  object  to  it,  but  otherwise  a hospital  but  bringing  home  consumption  to  his  family, 
at  Achill  would  be  expensive.  23735.  Chairman.— That  is  one  of  the  subjects  on 

23726.  Might  not  the  Achill  people  say,  “We  will  which  we  have  received  a great  deal  of  evidence,  and 
amree  to  that  if  you  make  the  Westport  Hospital  a purport  of  that  evidence  is  to  impress  us  with  the 
district  charge  for  the  district  round  Westport?” — I importance  of  setting  aside  some  institution,  & dis- 

don’t  think  the  Westport  people  would  have  any  oh-  useij  workhouse,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
jection  to  that ; we  have  Louisburg  and  Aghagower  in  locality  ?— One  for  a county ; I am  not  five  years  in 
the  Westport  hospital  as  it  stands  at  present;  I Westport,  and  I know  myself  where  there  are  five 
think  Westport  suffers  rather  than  gains  anything.  members  of  a family  stretched  one  after  another  by 
23727.  Still,  of  course,  if  people  are  seriously  ill  that  disease;  I know  other  instances  of  four  and 
they  could  not  travel  such  a long  distance  as  thirty  other  instances  of  filiree.  I mention  that  to  show 
or  forty  miles?— I would  suggest  if  there  was  an  am-  how  prevalent  it  is,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
bulance  van  at  Louisburg  and  one  at  Newport  or  Mul-  some  provision  made  for  these  poor  people, 
ranny,  or  the  Sound  of  Achill,  it  would  he  a con-  23736.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  it  is  only  ve- 
venience ; I think  that  would  be  a kindness  shown  to  cently  that  consumption  has  been  found  to  be  infec- 

tlie  sick  poor  of  this  district,  and  I think  it  would  be  tio us  ? — Yes,  and  I am  aware  there  are  medical  gentle- 

sufficient.  men  up  to  the  present  day  who  deny  that  it  is  in- 


23728.  It  might  he  as  cheap  to  get  a small  cottage 
hospital  ?— On  that  I can  offer  no  opinion. 

23729.  It  would  simply  mean  getting  a trap  and 
leaving  it  there  in  the  care  of  a man  who  has  a horse 
of  his  own  who  would  be  paid  so  much  as  the  occasion 
arose. 

23730.  If  it  were  made  a local  charge,  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  letting  people  have  their  hospital 
locally,  say  for  Achill  and  for  the  Louisburgh  West  dis- 
trict?— I would,  but  I don’t  think  the  people  in  those 
particular  districts  would  like  a hospital  located  in 
Louisburg  or  Achill  if  made  a local  charge ; it  would 
be  very  burdensome.  If  they  had  it  at  the  union-at- 
large  cost  it  would  be  very  pleasant  then. 

23731.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Mumaghan’s  questions 
to  Mr.  Louden  just  now  about  getting  the  various 
classes  out  of  the  workhouse  and  putting  them  as  far 
as  possible  by  theralselves  ? — There  was  one  remark 
there  I would  not  agree  with — that  is  taking  children 
away  and  sending  them  to  a central  home ; that  pre- 
supposes the  consent  of  their  parents  is  got ; if  the 
consent  is  not  got  it  is  the  breaking  up  of  a family. 
Let  me  take  the  case  of  a widow  who  when  the  bread- 
winner dies  is  bound  to  go  into  the  house  herself  and 
two  or  three  children  ; it  would  be  a great  hardship  to 
take  the  children  from  her. 


fectious. 

23737.  Dr.  Bigger. — From  your  knowledge  you  have 
no  doubt  in  your  own  mind  that  it  is  contagious  ? — 

I 'have  seen  it ; it  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  me. 

23738.  Can  you  remember  any  case  where  you  be- 
lieve it  was  contracted  in  the  hospital? — I can.  The 
case  I mentioned  a while  ago  of  the  boy  who  came  in 
wifh  a broken  leg  and  in  whose  family  there  was  never 
consumption  before. 

23739.  Did  he  take  consumption  after  being  in  hos- 
pital?— After  being  in  the  hospital,  and  the  assump- 
tion is  that  he  took  it  there  and  brought  it  home  to 
his  family. 

23740.  Chairman. — I suppose  there  would  not  he  the 
least  doubt  but  that  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the 
county  will  hail  with  delight  any  such  proposal?— 
Oh,  I think  they  would.  "We  send  poor  fellows  to- 
Altadore  and  Wicklow,  paying  two  or  three  guineas  a 
week,  who  could  be  just  as  well  treated  at  home. 

23741.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  had  much  difficulty, 
in  getting  patients  into  the  National  Hospital  at  New- 
castle ? — Yes  ; it  does  not  seem  that  there  is  accommo- 
dation for  the  demand  ; I know  cases  where  they  had. 
to  go  to  other  hospitals  because  they  could  no-t  afford  to. 
wait  for  a vacancy  at  Newcastle. 


Mr.  Patrick  Jennings,  Chairman,  Ballinrobe  Union,  examined. 


23742.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Bal- 
linrobe Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

23743.  You  think  that  Castlebar  and  Killala  might 
be  broken  up? — Yes. 

23744.  And  you  would  convert  Castlebar  into  an 
auxiliary  asylum  if  necessary? — Yes. 

23745.  And  the  other  you  would  leave  as  a school,  if 
required  ?— Yes.  ,, 

23746.  You  don’t  know  the  buildings  of  Killala  ? 
No. 

23747.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  would  not  he 
suitable  for  a school.  The  next  recommendation  you 
make  is  that  you  should  return  to  electoral  division 
rating  ?— Yes. 

23748.  Are  you  all  in  favour  of  that  ? — All  in  favour 
of  that. 

23749.  The  town  of  Ballinrobe  included  ? — Yes. 

23750.  With  regard  to  the  county  infirmary  you 
express  the  opinion  that  each  union  in  the  county 
should  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  patients  m 
the  county  infirmary  and  district  asylum  ? — Yes. 


23751.  I suppose  each  union  would  also  bear  a share 
in  the  establishment  charges? — Yes,  sir,  we  are  satis- 
fied to  do  that. 

23752.  Pay  a share  of  the  establishment  charges  and 
so  much  a head  for  the  patient? — Yes. 

23753.  You  think  the  Government  ought  to  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epilep- 
tics in  auxiliary  asylums  to  the  same  extent  that  they 
do  in  district  asylums? — Yes,  sir. 

23754.  Now  as  regards  the  Vagrancy  Act  for  tramps, 
you  think  that  ought  to  be  strictly  enforced  by  law  ? — 
Yes. 

23755.  Yon  have  the  law  at  present.  Do  you  think 
the  law  ought  to  be  changed  in  any  way? — I do,  with 
regard  to  the  tramps.  There  should  be  a distinction 
made  between  the  tramps  : a professional  tramp  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  police  authorities,  and  those  men 
tramping  in  search  of  work  should  be  retained  in  the 
casual  ward. 

23756.  You  would  give  them  their  board  and  lodging 
without  any  imputation  ?— Yes  ; what  we  term  profes- 


M r.  Patrick 
Jennings. 
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sional  tramps  should  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  the 
police  authorities. 

23757.  As  regards  pay  wards,  are  you  in  favour  of 
those  ? — Yes. 

23758.  What  power  would  you  give  the  Guardians — 
would  you  give  them  power  to  charge  as  much  as  they 
thought  each  person  could  pay.  At  present  they  have 


to  pay  the  full  average  cost  of  maintenance- 
cannot  get  that  from  a great  many  people  tfS 
you  be  m favour  of  giving  the  Guaidiai.  direretXII 
cliaiye  as  much  as  they  thought  the  people  could  it 
up  to  the  fall  cost!— I would.  There  m other 5’ 

K ““  1 tl,fa,k  Ih*»  —S 


Mr.  Thomas 
Herngkty. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hebachtv,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


23759.  Chairman. — I have  read  out  the  answers  to 
the  queries  given ; is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  add  yourself  ? — There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  so 
far  as  divisional  rating  goes  we  are  all  unanimous  for 
that,  electoral  division  rating.  I believe  if  that  is 
carried  out,  it  will  reduce  the  rates  by  30  per  cent,  in 
Ballinrobe. 

23760.  And  yon  would  be  in  favour  of  having  all 
possible  charges  on  the  electoral  division  ? — Electoral 
division ; all  charges  the  same  as  under  the  old  Poor 
Law  before  the  Local  Government  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion. I have  been  a Guardian  for  seventeen  years  of 
the  Ballinrobe  Board. 

23761.  When  the  rating  was  electoral  divisional 
were  you  in  favour  of  trying  union  rating  or  were  you 
sorry  when  the  change  was  made  ? — I was  all  in  favour 
of  electoral  division.  I know  one  division,  Rosslea, 
and  in  that  the  rate  was  only  7d.  or  M.,  and  now  the 
people  feel  the  severe  tax  on  them. 

23762.  How  much  have  they  to  pay  now  ? — I really 
don’t  exactly  know ; at  all  events,  it  is  double  what 
it  was  in  those  days.  And  another  matter — I say,  in 
Ballinrobe  we  are  not  in  favour  of  amalgamating  with 
another  union  ; we  have  already  a very  extensive  area, 
a large  union ; and  furthermore,  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  there  lias  been  a portion  of  the  County 
Galway  added  to  Ballinrobe,  and  that  being  so  we  are 
thoroughly  well  satisfied  to  leave  it  as  we  are. 

23763.  And  you  have  a good  and  excellent  hospital  ? 
— An  excellent  one,  and  an  excellent  medical  office!-. 

23764.  Mr.  Mobnaghan. — If  the  hospital  and 

medical  officer  were  allowed  to  remain  there  could  you 
not  let  away  the  aged  and  infirm  and  keep  the  hos- 
pital ? — Oh,  yes  ; these  epileptic  cases  and  harmless 
lunatics  I certainly  say  should  be  removed,  and  I agree 
with  what  Father  M'Donald  said  with  regard  to  these 
consumptive  patients,  that  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision made  for  those  also,  because  there  is  no  mistake 
it  is  a terrible  disease  and  contagious.  I have  ex- 
perience of  it ; and  people  have  been  carried  away 
that  came  into  these  hospitals.  With  regard  to  the 
children  there  should  be  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
industrial  school  in  some  part  of  the  county. 

23765.  Chaieman. — Would  you  rather  have  that 
than  put  the  children  out  with  suitable  people,  who 
would  take  them  and  bring  them  up  to  be  ordinary 
members  of  the  community? — I have  a doubt  on  that. 

23766.  You  have  not  tried  boarding-out  much  in 
Ballinrobe? — No;  but  I believe  if  there  was  a proper 
training  school  in  some  central  part  of  the  county  for 
these  children. 

23767.  What  would  you  train  them  for  there? — 
There  could  be  a school  got  up  for  carpentry  and  tailor- 
ing. 

23768.  Do  you  think  it  is  right,  as  the  Swinford 
Board  of  Guardians  say,  to  train  the  children  of  the 
-waifs  and  strays  to  trades  that  the  small  ratepayers 
could  not  put  their  children  to? — Really,  of  course, 
that  is  a question ; but  no  matter,  they  should  get  a 
proper  training  and  be  fitted  for  something  in  life. 

23769.  I suppose  you  have  a good  deal  of  need  for 
agricultural  labourers  where  you  are? — Oh,  yes. 

23770.  You  often  find  it  hard  to  get  a man  or  boy? 
—Very  hard  at  present. 

• 23771.  Do  you  think  you  could  do  much  better  for 
the  children  than  make  them  agricultural  labourers  ? — 
It  would  be  very  good. 

23772.  And  could  any  better  plan  be  adopted  for 
making  them  agricultural  labourers  than  boarding 
them  out  with  small  farmers  who  could  make  them 
handy  and  useful? — I quite  agree  with  you. 

23773.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— You  have  a large  number 
of  children  in  the  workhouse  there — about  thirty? — 
I don’t  suppose  it  amounts  to  more  than  that. 

23774.  If  those  thirty  children  were  taken  out,  and 
also  the  imbeciles,  you  would  not  hae  very  many  left 
in  Ballinrobe,  and  the;  expense  per  .head  would  be 
higher  even 'than  it  is  at  present,  considering  you 


would  not  get  as  much  value  for  the  money  that  von 
expended  on  the  staff.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  Vou 
had  an  infirmary  there  for  the  sick  it  would  be  a pru 
dent  thing  fur  the  Guardians  to  let  their  old  and  infirm 
go  to  some  institution  where  they  would  be  kept  bv 
themselves,  and  where  they  would  have  more1  com. 
fort  and  freedom  than  at  present?— My  belief  is  that 
as  far  as  Ballinrobe  is  co:. corned  it 'would  increase 
taxation  there ; I have  no  earthly  doubt  on  my  mind 
about  that.  J 

23775.  If  you  reduce  the  staff  it  cannot  increase  the 
cost?— In  my  belief  the  larger  the  area  the  more  the 
charge. 

23776.  Suppose  the  Ballinrobe  Guardians  had  to 
look  after  the  same  extent  of  area  ? — We  have  six  years 
of  it  now,  and  it  is  well  tested ; and  I certainly  say 
with  the  authority  of  the  Board,  that  taxation  has 
gone  up,  and  will  go  up,  if  this  system  is  continued ; 
but  if  we  revert  to  the  electoral  division  charges  and 
it  comes  to  a district  charge  the  taxation  will  come 
down ; there  is  no  question  about  that.  So  far  as  the 
Guardians  concerned  in  these  eighteen  districts  it  is 
everyone  scooping  in  what  he  can  and  no  one  saving. 

23776a.  Supposing  you  had  electoral  division  charges 
established  again  and  your  infirmary  retained,  and  you 
sent  out  the  various  classes  alluded  to,  the  children, 
the  imbeciles  and  the  consumptives  and  able-bodied’ 
you  would  have  very  few  left  except  the  sick  and  in- 
firm. Let  the  sick  remain  in  the  infirmary  there  and 
send  the  few  infirm  to  some  central  institution  where 
they  would  be  looked  after.  Could  you  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  that  method  ? You  could  get  rid  of  a consider- 
able expense : the  master  and  matron  and  the  porter 
could  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  cost  of  the  heating  of  a 
large  establishment  could  lie  very  largely  reduced?— 
All  these  people  that  you  dispose  of  should  be  remu- 
nerated. 

23777.  The  remuneration  in  no  case  would  come 
up  to  as  much  as  tlieir  salary,  and  it  would  cease 
with  their  lives,  and  it  would  be  an  expiring 
charge  ? — I know  that ; but  I have  seen  unions  almost 
bankrupt  when  Ballinrobe  was  sailing  very  well  and 
very  low  rated,  and  I see  these  people  becoming  almost 
as  solvent,  and  the  rate  almost  as  low,  as  Ballinrobe, 
and  so  the  people  of  Ballinrobe  have  cause  to  complain. 
There  is  another  m atter,  too  ; we  have  a military  bar- 
rack there.  I have  heard  remarks  made  here  that 
Ballinrobe  could  be  done  away  with.  I don’t  see  any 
other  place  in  the  County  Mayo  such  a fine  healthy 
place.  We  have  two  barracks  ; and  to  fancy  that  this 
thing  should  be  done  away  with  is  monstrous. 

23778.  You  don’t  want  n workhouse  for  that  class  1— 
But  they  want  a hospital. 

23779.  I am  speaking  under  the  supposition  that 
your  hospital  will  remain  as  it  is ; it  is  always 
understood  that  in  a large  centre  of  population  like 
Ballinrobe  there  should  be  accommodation,  and  suitable 
accommodation,  for  the  sick  ; hut  having  retained  that 
and  sent  the  children  out  and  the  lunatics  and  im- 
beciles, do  you  see  any  great  objection  to  letting  the 
infirm  go  to  some  central  institution,  where  the  Guar- 
dians of  Ballinrobe  could  pay  for  their  keep? — There 
are  some  able-bodied  people  in  the  house.  If  these 
people  are  taken  and  boarded  with  their  friends  the 
cost  of  them  runs  to  4s.  3d. 


23780.  Chaieman. — You  may  put  it  at  9s.  or  10s. 
a week ; that  is  only  for  their  food.  If  you  take  their 
share  of  all  the  expenditure  it  comes  to  9s.  or  10s. 

23781.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — You  would  agree  that 
there  should  be  some  institution  for  the  consumptives  ? 
— -I  certainly  do,  most  undoubtedly.  With  regard  to 
those  tramps 

23782.  Chaieman. — You  have  a fair  number  of  them 
in  Ballinrobe  ? — -Yes  ; they  travel  from  Tuam  and  Gal- 
way. . I would  not  go  as  far  as  some  of  the  witnesses, 
refusing  them  admittance,  certainly  not;  but:  those 
who  are  professional  tramps  they  should,;  at  alL. events, 
do  some  labour,  and  be  kept  there  until  they  did  some 
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labour ; but  tradespeople  who  go  in  pursuit  of  labour 
and  trade,  these  men  should  be  liberated  at  once,  anil 
the  law  should  be  enforced  against  professional  tramps. 

25783.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  -out  which  are  pro- 
fessional tramps  and  which  are  not.  Would  you  oblige 


a man  honestly  looking  for  work  to  carry  some  lesti-  ^ 10ol 
monial  from  liis  own  district  ? — Exactly ; that  is  a ' l — 
very  good  idea.  Or  from  his  late  employer  or  parish  Mr.  Thomas 
priest.  Heraghty. 

23784.  Some  person  who  could  be  trusted  ? — Exactly. 


Mr.  Patrick  M’Ginn,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


23785.  Chairman.— You  are  also  a member  of  the 
Balliwobe  Guardians?— Yes. 

23786.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the  Guardians, 
vour  colleagues,  in  the  evidence  they  have  given  ?— Yes. 
‘Mr.  O’Dowd,  in  giving  evidence  for  Westport,  men- 
tioned Croghan  and  Tourmakeady.  I must  certainly 
take  objection  to  that.  No  doubt  we  are  nearer  West- 
port  than  B allinrobe,  but  we  have  a doctor  at  Cappa- 
dufi  very  close,  and  there  is  no  doctor  on  the  Westport 
side  until  you  go  to  Westport. 

23787.  Supposing  the  Cappaduff  doctor  was  put  into 
the  Westport  Union  also  ?— It  could  not  be  managed  ; 
Cappaduff  extends  into  part  of  Galway. 

23788.  If  the  Westport  Union  were  extended  to  the 
new  county  boundary  that  would  take  in  the  doctor  ?— 

^23789.  If  Mr.  O’Dowd  had  his  way  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  whole  of  the  Comity  Mayo  part  west  of 
Lmiah  Mask  going  into  Westport  ?— There  is  every- 
thing ; there  is  a chain  of  mountains  there,  and  if  you 
wanted  a doctor  in  it 

23790.  The  doctor  would  be  at  the  same  place,  Lappa- 
dufi?— He  would  be,  coming  towards  Westport. 


23791.  He  would  be  in  the  same  place  still,  and  get  Mr.  Patrick 
merely  a different  paymaster— bo  paid  from  Westport  M'Ginn. 
instead  of  Ballinrobe.  That  would  not  be  any  incon- 
venience?— Not  as  far  as  the  sick  poor  are  concerned. 

23792.  Where  would  the  inconvenience  be?— In  the 
rating. 

23793.  There  is  a lower  rate  in  Ballinrobe  than 
Westport? — Yes. 

23794.  Are  you  resident  on  that  side  of  the  lake  near 
Tourmakeady? — Yes. 

23795.  How  far  have  your  sick  to  go  to  the  hospital 
at  Ballinrobe? — Fourteen  Irish  miles. 

23796.  Of  course  they  cannot  go  by  boat,  except  on  a 
very  fine  day  ; they  have  to  go  round  by  Fartry  ? — 

Yes. 

23797.  How  far  would  it  be  to  Westport? — It  is  only 
seven  miles  from  where  I live,  but  Tourmakeady  is 
sixteen. 

23798.  And  unless  there  was  some  very  strong  reason 
indeed,  you  think  it  would  not  be  fair  to  oblige  your 
people  to  pay  the  extra  rate  of  Westport  rather  than 
the  lower  rate  which  they  are  accustomed  to  at  Ballin- 
robe 1 — No. 


Mr.  P.  W.  Judge,  j.p.,  Chairman,  Claremorris  Union,  examined. 


My  Board  passed  unanimously  at  a full  meeting  the 
following  answers :— 1st.  We  are  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamation to  a certain  extent,  where  the  workhouses 
are  in  close  proximity. 

23799.  Chairman.— That  is  where  they  are  near  eacli 
other  ?— Yes.  Secondly,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
savins  of  rates  will  be  effected  thereby. 

23800  And  the  second  answer  is? — That  the  derelict 
workhouses  be  utilised  as  consumptive  hospitals ; at 
least  one  in  each  county  for  agricultural  and  technical 
schools,  or  some  useful  industry. 

23801.  Does  any  other  useful  object  occur  to  you.'— 
Technical,  or  some  useful  industry.  ...  . 

23802.  One  witness  suggested  they  might  be  used  as 
quarries  as  long  as  they  lasted.  Would  you  approve  of 
that?— No,  I would  not.  We  recommend  that  the 
workhouse  children  be  maintained  in  one  institution 
in  the  county,  and  receive  at  least  the  elements  oi  in- 
dustrial education  and  training.  . 

23803.  Have  you  boarded  out  any  children  m youi 
workhouse? — No,  sir.  . . , 

23804.  You  have  not  had  any  experience  of  it  there 
yet?— No,  there  are  very  few  in  it.  „ • 

23805.  You  heard  some  of  the  witnesses  from  bwm- 
ford  here,  to-day,  point  out  that  they,  after  considera- 
tion, thought  it  unwise  to  put  the  children  of  waits 
and  stravs  in  a better  position,  that  is  m position  ol 
trades,  in  positions  that  the  children  of  humbler  rate- 
payers could  not  hope  to  be,  that  they  thought  that 
unfair?—' There  are  applications  for  them  every  othei 
day  when  they  come  of  age. 

23806.  And  then  they  are  likely  to  turn  back  cm 
your  hands  again  if  they  are  not  pleased  with  then 
situations,  are  they  not?— The  party  who  takes  them 
out  of  the  union  is  bound  to  look  after  them , they 
grow  up  for  a few  years  with  them,  and  then  g 
England  or  America  and  join  the  army. 

23807.  Don’t  you  find  they  come  back  or.  jo m the 
army,  as  you  say?— I scarcely  ever  see  any  of  tuen 
coming  back. 

23808.  I suppose  there  is  the  usual  complaint  iR 
neighbourhood,  that  they  are  not  able  to  get  enough 
labourers? — It  is  a complaint. 

23809.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  putting  chil- 
dren out  with  small  fanners  and  accustom  th 
farm  work  ?— It  is  generally  there  they  go  after  being 
educated. 

23810.  Do  you  think  the  workhouse  education  u a 
useful  course  of  instruction  for  a child  ? 1 ti 
there  was  one  place  in  the  county  where  you  could  haie 
them  all  together,  and  have  a proper  staff  to 
them  it  would  be  much  better. 


the  ladies  coming 


23811.  Do  you  think  institution  rearing  is  ever  as  j^r.  p. 
good  as  home  rearing  ? — It  is  not.  Judge. 

23812.  Would  not  that  be  rather  an  argument  in 
favour  of  home  rearing  by  boarding  out  ? — It  is  ; but 
we  hear  so  much  about  boarding  out— about  the  officers 
coming  and  looking  after  them. 

23813.  It  rather  frightens  you, 
after  them? — -Yes. 

23814.  I think  you  might  give  one  or  two  of  the  chil- 
dren a trial ; the  experience  in  Mr.  Mumaghan’s 
union,  and  a vast  number  of  unions,  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favour  of  the  boarding-out  system  ? — Of  course,  there 
are  some  parties  that  would  get  children  to  board  out 
that  would  be  very  kind  to  them. 

23815.  And  then  if  they  were  not  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  have  the  ladies  of  the  ladies'  committee  to  look 
after  them? — It  would. 

23816.  Whether  amalgamation  occurs  or  not  your 
Board  of  Guardians  are  in  favour  of  going  back  to 
electoral  division  rating  ?— They  are  ; they  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  we  should  return  to  the  former  system 
of  electoral  division  rating,  as  under  the  present  sys- 
tem there  is  no  incentive  to  economy. 

23817.  You  think  the  union-at-large  expenditure 
makes  people  a little  careless  how  they  spend  the 
money? — It  does. 

23818.  There  is  no  further  hospital  accommodation 
required  for  the  sick  in  your  union?— No,  sir;  we- 
erected  a new  hospital  this  year  that  will  cost  nearly 
£1,500,  and  we  have  accommodation  in  our  union. 

23819.  When  was  it  finished? — About  a month  ago. 

23820.  Have  you  taken  it  over?— Yes,  and  paid  for- 
it.  The  furniture  is  not  got  yet ; it  is  on  for  contract 
now  There  is  accommodation  in  the  old  fever  hos- 
pital for  twenty,  and  that  new  one  for  forty,  and  in 
the  house  there  is  accommodation  for  672  altogether. 

The  valuation  is  £44,000,  and  the  population  25,820, 
and  we  are  under  the  impression  that  there  is  no  more 
suitable  place  for  a union.  . I fall  in  with  Mr. 
Larminie’s  ideas  as  to  four  unions. 

23821.  You  have  given  the  number  relieved  in  the 
various  unions  in  Mayo  to  the  31st  of  March,  1903 ; 
you  put  Claremorris  far  ahead  of  anything  elses 
Claremorris  is  1,511. 

23822.  That  must  be  mainly  tramps  ?— There  are  a 
good  many  tramps. 

•3823  The  excess  over  other  unions.  You  would 
never  dream  of  saying  Jon  k*™  an  average  number  of 
people  more  in  your  workhouse  than  m Ballma  or 
Westport?— The  average  number  is  126  w our  house. 
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23824.  But  nothing  approaching  Westport  and 
Baltina  if  you  exclude  the  tramps  ? — There  are  tramps 
m Ballina  and  Westport,  too. 

23825.  There  are  not  as  many  admissions  of  tramps 
as  with  you? — Yes;  it  is  just  a centre  when  coining 
round  there. 


23826  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Coining  along  looking  for 
work  ? — No,  these  parties  would  not  work. 

23827.  Does  not  Mr.  Doran  employ  them  sometimes? 
— He  does  not ; they  would  not  work,  even  if  von 
them,  those  fellows.  * paid 


Mr.  Michael  Brown, 

23828.  Chairman. — Are  you  resident  in  Clare- 
morris? — No,  sir,  within  three  miles  of  it. 

23829.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the  answers  or 
do  you  dissent  in  any  case  ? — There  is  only  one  thing 
I would  like  to  remark,  that  when  we  go  back  to  elec- 
toral division  rating  for  out-door  relief  I think  it 
would  be  right  that  each  union  should  be  a rating  unit. 
As  it  stands  at  present  it  is  in  the  County  Council 
office  that  the  rates  are  struck  for  every  electoral 
division.  That  would  involve  a good  deal  of  extra 
expenditure. 

23830.  Book-keeping,  it  would  ? — That  we  should  em- 
ploy a larger  staff.  We  should  make  each  union  a 
rating  unit,  and  then  allow  the  Guardians  to  strike  a 
rate  for  Poor  Law  Union  purposes,  and  the  County 
Council  to  strike  a rate  for  Poor  Law  county  purposes. 

It  would  simplify  the  finances  of  the  county  very  much, 
and  the  Guardians  of  the  union  would  be  in  a position 
to  examine  the  accounts  and  know  their  own  finances ; 
at  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so. 

23831.  That  would  be  putting  the  County  Council 
into  a somewhat  similar  position  to  the  old  Grand 
Jury  ? — Nearly  so  ; to  separate  county  business  from 
union  business  and  each  strike  their  own  rates  ; but  at 
present  it  is  a shifting  of  responsibility  from  one  body 
to  another. 

23832.  You  think  the  clerk  of  the  union  cannot  put 
before  you,  as  required,  a financial  statement  of  the 
.position  of  your  union  ?— -He  can  ; but  we  cannot  ex- 
amine beyond  our  own  union. 

23833.  I think  I understand  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Is  there  anything  else  ?— Well,  no,  sir  ; we  don’t  favour 
amalgamation  unless  it  is  made  clear  to  us  that  there 
will  be  a saving  by  amalgamation.  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  separate  the  weak  and  infirm  from 
the  able-bodied,  for  the  able-bodied  are  very  useful  in 
the  workhouse,  if  you  leave  them  as  they  are ; they  do 
a good  deal  of  work,  and  sometimes  objectionable  work, 
that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  if  we  had  not  them. 

23834.  That  is  one  point  of  view ; but  do  you  think 
it  is  desirable  to  have  able-bodied  women  in  the  house 
with  illegitimate  children— do  you  think  it  is  a good 
thing  to  have  them  going  through  the  house  doing 
"work  here  and  there? — They  are  very  useful,  and  save 
a good  deal  of  expense. 

23835.  There  are  a great  many  old  people  who  might 
• do  more  than  they  are  asked  to  do  in  a workhouse,  and 
if  you  had  an  institution,  say,  at  Claremorris,  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  of  the  county,  do  you  think  it  likely 
that  some  of  the  old  people  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  doing  little  things  such  as  they  would  do  if 
•out  in  the  country  ? — If  they  are  able  to  work. 

23836.  The  majority  of  men  you  see  going  about  are 
able  to  do  some  little  thing,  and  if  you  walk  out  in 
the  streets  you  will  see  a number  of  old  people  about 
their  businesses.  You  will  see  the  same  class  of  people 
in  the  workhouse  doing  notliing  from  morning  to  night  ? 

— I thought  these  old  people  would  be  sent  away  to  one 
place. 

23837.  Supposing  they  were  sent  away,  the  people 
who  could  do  some  little  work  ? — If  they  could  do  some 
work  it  would  be  just  as  well. 

23838.  If  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  county  were 
sent  to  the  central  institution  somewhere  do  you  think 
that  would  be  a fairly  satisfactory  thing  ? — I am  afraid 
you  would  have  the  able-bodied  then  with  nothing  to 
do  at  alL 

23839.  What  do  they  consist  of?  They  consist  of 
the  women  who  come  in  with  children.  Supposing 
they  were  sent  to  a penitentiary — supposing  the  object 
was  to  get  everybody  out  of  the  workhouse  except  the 
eick,  so  that  you  would  have  in  each  town  instead  of  a 
workhouse  an  infirmary  or  hospital  for  the  sick,  and 
all  other  classes  should  be  kept  out  of  it : children 
boarded  out,  women  who  come  in  to  have  illegitimate 
children  placed  in  penitentiaries,  lunatics  sent  to  luna- 
tic asylums,  and  tramps  sent  to  some  place  where  they 
would  be  obliged  to  work,  a disused  workhouse,  spe- 
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cially  for  that  purpose,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  the 
aged  and  infirm  should  not  be  sent  to  a central  county 
institution  in  the  same  way  ? — I suppose  not  in  that 
case  ; but  that  would  be  a great  change. 

23840.  Would  it  net  get  rid  of  that  unpleasant 
classification  that  brings  so  much  discredit  on  work- 
houses  now  ? — I daresay  it  would. 

23841.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  think  it  would  be 
an  improvement? — I would  require  time  to  consider 
that ; I did  not  consider  it  in  that  way  at  all. 

23842.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  mixed  system  of 
classification  that  exists  at  present  is  not  very  benefi- 
cial, haying  children,  lunatics,  mothers  of  babies, 
able-bodied  and1  tramps  all  in  one  house? — Well  I 
suppose  it  is  not ; I don’t  approve  of  idiots  and  those 
being  kept  in  a workhouse.  I think  that  class  should 
be  placed  in  an  asylum. 

23843.  Chairman. — Do  you  not  think  it  is  even 
more  dangerous  to  have  the  unmarried  women  and  chil- 
dren in  such  a place  ? — If  a proper  place  could  be  pro- 
vided for  them  without  incurring  a great  deal  of  ex- 
pense. 

23844.  You  have  some  of  that  class  in  your  own 
workhouse? — There  are  some — a few. 

23845.  The  few  that  do  come  in,  do  they  very  often 
remain  there  permanently? — I am  not  sure  about  that. 

23846.  Are  you  aware  of  their  going  back  to  their 
ordinary  positions  in  life  again  after  once  coming  into 
the  workhouse  ? — I cannot  answer  that ; I don’t  know 
them  at  all,  or  where  they  come  from. 

23847.  Mr.  Mornaghan. — The  object  of  such  a 
change  would  be  reformation : the  hope  would  be 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  number  would  lessen, 
and  in  years  to  come  that  we  would  not  have  the  very 
large  number  of  people  of  the  different  classes  at  all  ?— 
If  that  change  is  properly  carried  out  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing. 

23848.  If  the  vagrant  class  could  he  dealt  with 
separately  it  would  rid  the  workhouse  of  a great  num- 
ber. Some  witnesses  suggest  they  could  be  sent  to 
a colony? — I think  that  would  be  a very  good  thing. 
We  have,  on  an  average,  twenty-five  every  week. 
Drastic  measures  should  be  taken  to  put  a stop  to  the 
tramp  nuisance,  and  I think  the  labour  colony  would 
be  a good  idea. 

23849.  These  tramps  have  children,  and  these  chil- 
dren grow  up  and  become  tramps  again,  and  the  class 
continues  and  increases ; but  the  people  that  have 
expressed  a desire  to  see  a-  change  *such  as  has  been 
outlined  live  in  the  hope  that  such  a system  would 
largely  do  away  witli  the  present  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses? — I approve  of  a labour  colony,  certainly;  I 
think  they  should  not  be  accommodated  in  the  work- 
house  at  all,  those  who  are  known  to  be  regular  tramps. 

23850.  If  such  a system  as  that  were  pursued  there 
would  not  be  a need  of  more  than  one  or  two  work- 
houses  in  the  county,  and  you  could  get  rid  of  a large 
number  of  officials  and  save  a good  deal  of  money  in 
fuel  and  the  up-keep  of  the  institution? — I imagine 
that  we  would  require  a fever  hospital  and  workhouse 
hospital  in  almost  every  place  where  it  exists  at  pre- 
sent, and  I believe  the  little  savings  that  you  would 
effect  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  in  other 
directions : you  may  save  the  salaries  and  rations  of  a 
few  officers,  but  I believe  there  would  be  other  expenses 
that  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  saving. 

23851.  The  saving  would  not  be  very  little,  it  might 
be  very  considerable,  both  as  regards  salaries  and  the 
up-keep  of  the  buildings? — I imagined  you  would  have 
to  put  up  additional  building. 

23852.  Not  at  all ; you  have  too  many  as  it  is  ?— 
There  would  not  be  accommodation  in  one  or  two 
workhouses. 

23853.  Almost  any  workhouse  in  Mayo,  is  lar2® 
enough  for  the  aged  and  infinn  ? — I dare  say  you  would 
require  additional  people  to  look  after  them  in  the 
places  you  send  them  to. 
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Chaikman. — Much  smaller  than  you  have  at  present. 
23854.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  cost  per  head  would 
he  no  more  than  at  present? — And  the  additional 
expense. 


23855.  That  would  be  only  in  the  beginning?— I 
thought  in  other  ways  it  might  be  made  more  costly 
sending  people  long  distances  and  superanuating  the 
old  omcers. 


Mr.  Martin  Staunton,  Chainm 

23856.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Castlebar  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  sir. 

23857.  You  were  asked  to  give  your  own  personal 
views  by  the  Guardians,  I think  ? — There  was  some- 
thing said  to  that  effect,  but  I did  not  happen  to  be 
there. 

23858.  What  is  your  view  on  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation of  unions? — I think  we  want  no  amalgama- 
tion here,  in  Castlebar. 

23859.  You  think  Castlebar  Union  ought  to  remain 
as  it  is  ? — So  I think. 

23860.  Would  you  have  it  go  on  as  it  is — the  same 
class  of  people  admitted,  or  is  there  any  class  that 
you  think  ought  to  be  housed  elsewhere  than  in  the 
workhouse? — I don’t  think  a good  deal  goes 
wrong  with  the  exception  of  a few  tramps  now  and 
again.  I think  it  would  be  all  right  if  there  was  some- 
thing to  straighten  that. 

23861.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  about  the 
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tramps? — I should  not  like  to  be  too  hard  on  them, 
but  I would  want  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places. 

23862.  What  do  you  think  might  be  done  with  them 
without  too  great  pressure  ? — 1 think  those  who  would 
be  bona  fide  tramps  in  search  of  work  should  be  handled 
leniently,  but  with  the  professional  tramps  I should 

23863.  A little  hard  with  him  ? — Yes  ; if  I thought 
they  were  professional  tramps  I would  send  them  to 
some  place  by  themselves. 

23864.  Would  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  be  put  in  some  disused  workhouse  and  put 
to  labour,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  be  made  in- 
dustrious people  eventually? — Yes,  they  might  become 
industrious  people  after  some  time  by  that  means,  but 
I consider  them  dangerous  to  be  at  large. 

23865.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  would 
wish  to  allude  to? — I don’t  think  I have  any  more  to 
say. 


Mr.  James  Daly,  m.c 

23866.  Chairman.— The  Guardians  of  the  Castlebar 
Union  put  you  forward  as  one  of  their  witnesses?— 
Yes  sir ; I wish  to  state  I am  an  elected  Guardian 
for  Castlebar  since  1868,  and  for  Ballina  since  1878 ; 

I am  also  a member  of  the  County  Council  and  cf 
the  Urban  Council  here,  in  Castlebar,  and  a member 
of  the  Asylum  Board.  I have  a good  deal  of  experi- 
ence on  Poor  Law  Boards.  I served  on  the  old  Board, 
under  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  I must  say  that 
during  their  time  the  landlord  element  was  very  pre- 
dominant on  the  Board  and  had  all  the  power  in  their 
own  hands.  They  were  very  active  in  levying  taxation 
and  careful  in  looking  after  it.  That  Act  was  super- 
seded by  another  Act,  and  it  came  under  the  Local 
Government  Board.  That  went  on  fairly  well  until 
the  People’s  Act  of  1898  was  passed.  But  during  the 
reign  of  the  Local  Government  Board  they  went  in  for 
adding  several  things  to  the  rates  which,  I believe, 
should  be  paid  out  of  Imperial  taxation,  such  as  the 
franchise,  Parliamentary  voters’  and  jurors’  charges, 
and  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act,  and  the  latest  scientific 
nursing. 

23867.  Were  not  the  Cattle  Diseases  and  Franchise 
put  on  by  Parliament  ? — Yes  ; but  I think  it  should 
be  an  Imperial  charge,  ancl  not  on  the  local  rate,  which 
was  first  struck  as  a poor  rate,  and  now  it  has  to  pay 
everything. 

23868.  Your  suggestion  is  that  we  should  recommend 
that  a great  many  of  those  charges  should  be  either 
partly  or  wholly  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer? 
—Certainly.  Now,  as  regards  amalgamation,  I go  in 
for  recasting  all  the  unions  of  the  province,  because  as 
unions  may  work  into  one  another  the  counties  may 
work  equally  so : portions  of  Mayo  could  go  into  Sligo, 
and  Sligo  into  Leitrim,  and  so  on.  I am  not  in  favour 
of  rejecting  one  union  and  letting  another  stand  ; I go 
in  for  some  intelligent  gentlemen,  to  lay  the  map  of 
the  province  before  them,  and  let  them  recast  all  the 
unions,  retaining  only  one  or  two  in  a province  for  the 
aged  and  infirm.  I would  he  for  taking  all  the  children 
of  the  province  to  one,  the  male  children  to  he  educated 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
on  the  same  principle  as  Industrial  Schools  at  present ; 
and  the  female  children  to  he  taught  under  the  tuition 
of  the  nuns ; and  the  same  rule  to  apply  to  children 
of  any  other  denomination,  to  be  brought  up  in  their 
own  religious  belief ; and  I think  the  Government 
ought  to  pay  a capitation  fee  towards  them.  I would 
oo  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
as  at  present,  to  levy  and  regulate  taxation.  I would 
retain  the  clerk  of  the  union  ; I would  retain  the  pre- 
sent hospitals  as  local  hospitals  for  the  sick  poor  of  the 
various  districts.  As  regards  tramps,  I think  they 
should  be  classified  ; there  are  professional  tramps  who 
go  about  to  races  and  fairs,  returned  ticket-of -leave 
mon ; they  are  very  objectionable.  There  is  another 
class,  young  fellows  who,  perhaps,  may  leave  their  em- 
ployment, such  as  apprenticed  tailors,  or  shoe-makers, 
or  printers ; they  often  run  away  and  go  on  tramp.  It 
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should  not  be  at  all  encouraged  ; they  should  be  con- 
fined to  their  own  localities,  where  they  are  better 
known,  and  if  they  had  not  workhouses  as  refuges 
they  would  stay  at  home.  I think  any  person  going 
about  looking  for  employment  from  one  county  to 
another  should  have  a pass  or  a letter  of  introduction. 
That  class  should  be  assisted  on  the  road  and  treated 
properly  and  well.  But  the  other  classes  are  very  ob- 
jectionable ; they  are  not  for  their  own  good  or  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  I look  on  the  present  Poor  Law 
system  as  very  bad.  I object  to  it  altogether  in  its 
present  state.  The  in-door  system  is  bad,  and  calcu- 
lated only  to  breed  idleness  and  idlers.  The  out-door 
system  is  worse,  as  it  encourages  a rather  dishonest 
state  of  things  ; it  is  not,  as  a rule,  the  really  deserving 
to  whom  the  relief  is  given  ; a relieving  officer,  if  dis- 
honestly inclined,  could  purloin  it  and  represent  it 
as  given  to  illterates,  who,  as  a rule,  only  get  paid 
once  a month  cr  once  in  three  months.  I have  known 
poor  aged  women  to  be  in  their  beds  sick,  and  perhaps 
could  not  come  into  town  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  relieving  officer  they  told  me 
they  were  curtailed.  Any  person  who  can  afford  to  wait 
a month  or  two  for  relief  should  not  be  eligible.  I also 
know  women  to  be  on  relief  whose  sons  are  earning 
14.s.  a week.  I know  it  is  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
District  Councillors  and,  I believe,  also  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  relieving  officer. 

23869.  How  would  you  propose  to  check  that?— 
While  rates  are  made  a union  charge  that  will  con- 
tinue ; if  it  does  not  go  back  to  an  electoral  division 
charge,  as  of  old,  it  is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

23870.  Did  you  know  of  any  such  cases  under  the 
old  electoral  division  ? — I did  not,  because  each  Guar- 
dian had  a keen  eye  to  business ; if  he  had  not,  the  next 
time  he  would  be  told  by  the  ratepayers  to  stand  aside. 
By  the  passing  of  the  new  Act  there  was  double  repre- 
sentation, and  as  a rule  men  were  put  in  who  had 
no  rating  qualification,  and  when  I grumbled  about 
the  taxes  going  up,  “ Ah,”  said  one,  “ thanks  be  to 
God  I never  pay  any  taxes.”  I think  half  the  repre- 
sentation would  be  quite  enough  for  any  union,  one 
for  each  electoral  division,  and  then  men  should  he 
elected  who  would  have  to  put  their  hands  into  their 
own  pockets,  or  have  some  idea  of  union  affairs.  I know 
men  to  be  discharging  duties  of  the  union  who  could 
barely  sign  their  name,  and  could  not  find  anything 
in  a book,  and  know  as  much  about  it  as  I do  about 
Hebrew  or  Greek.  That  is  not  the  man  to  administer 
the  Poor  Law. 

23871.  Are  not  the  ratepayers  to  blame  for  that  ? — 
They  are  greatly  to  blame  for  it ; I go  in  for  men  who 
are  intelligent,  and  who  understand  something  about 
the  Poor  Laws.  I think  the  charges  for  each  union 
should  be  limited  to  the  union,  and  county-at-large 
charge  or  union-at-large  is  a had  business.  It  is  well 
known  where  relieving  officers  have  deputies  to  distri- 
bute the  relief,  and  the  deputies  are  District  Coun- 
cillors that  are  handing  it  across  their  own  counters. 
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Taxation  in  my  time  has  trebled,  and  it  is  on  the 
increase,  and  will  increase  while  the  present  system 
of  taxation  exists.  I think  the  Government  acted  very 
cleverly ; it  was  once  taxation  without  representation, 
and  now  it  is  representation  without  payment  of  taxa- 
tion ; the  result  is  very  bad  for  the  country. 

23872.  You  do  think  that  going  back  to  the  old  elec- 
toral division  would  completely  remedy  all  that?— I 
think  it  would  remedy  a great  deal  of  it.  Or,  relief 
should  be  made  a dispensary  or  parish  charge,  and 
there  should  be  a parish  committee  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  relief.  I think  the  old  electoral  division 
system  may  tell  against  the  towns,  for  the  reason  I 
will  give  you.  To  my  knowledge  and  experience  tlve 
bulk  of  the  people  on  relief  in  Castlebar  are  widows 
of  men  who  lived  five,  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  miles 
from  Castlebar,  before  they  were  evicted  ; they  begged 
about  at  first,  and  then  came  into  the  town  and  settled 
down.  It  is  hard  on  Castlebar  to  have  to  pay  for 
those.  But  I would  suggest  a remedy : suppose  there 
came  a hard  year,  and  when  the  taxes  went  in  any 
division  20  or  25  per  cent,  over  the  ordinary  taxes  of 
the  union  it  should  become  a union-at-large  charge  or 
paid  from  some  other  fund,  as  was  mentioned  here 
to-day.  I think  the  rich  graziers  of  the  County  Meath 
get  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  more  goes  to 
the  fat  and  rich  lands,  we  will  say,  of  Leinster  or 
Munster.  We  know  that  bullocks  won’t  come  looking 
for  out-door  relief,  but  where  there  are  congested  dis- 
tricts, as  in  Mayo,  those  portions  ought  to  get  more 
than  the  ordinary  share  so  devoted  to  relief  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  There  ought  to  be  some  provision 
made,  some  Parliamentary  grant ; I would  be  in  favour 
of  that.  I am  also  in  favour  of  the  remark  made  by 
Father  M'Donald ; I think  there  should  be  a consump- 
tive hospital  in  this  province  at  least,  and  to  select  it 
on  some  rising  ground — wherever  the  medical  faculty 
thought  was  the  most  suitable  place.  In  a country 
like  this,  where  the  climate  is  very  moist  and  damp, 
consumption  is  on  the  increase.  I think  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable suggestion,  and  one  that  has  pressed  on  my 
mind  for  a long  time  ; I am  very  glad  Father  M'Donald 
brought  it  up  here  to-day.  I am  not  in  favour  of  the 
boarding-out  system.  First,  I think  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  board  out  illegitimate  children,  because  it 
would  be  a kind  of  slur  cast  on  them  ; they  ought  to  be 
sent  to  a central  institution  and  the  mothers  sent  to  a 
home  or  place  where  they  would  be  made  self-support- 


ing to  a great  extent,  and  they  may  get  a better  ani 
more  religious  training  than  in  the  past.  We  know 
that  nobody  will  take  in  children  except  to  make  bv 

them,  and  I believe  the  children  would  contract  baa 
habits,  visiting  at  night ; and  at  the  best  they  could 
never  be  more  than  slaves.  Let  the  mother  rear  the 
child  until  it  is  three  or  four  years  old  ; send  the  child 

then,  to  an  industrial  school,  and  that  child  ought  to 
have  a fair  education  at  fourteen  with  the  prospects 
of  a trade.  The  child  might  be  looked  down  upon ; it 
might  be  cast  up  against  them  if  they  remain  in  the 
country  mixing  with  the  public,  whereas  if  they  got  a 
training  and  went  to  some  other  part  of  the  country 
they  might  turn  out  to  be  respectable  and  good  mem- 
ber's of  the  community.  If  they  remained  in  their  own 
country  they  themselves  would  not  respect  themselves, 
and  they  would  be  looked  down  upon  in  the  country! 
Boarding-out  is  only  creating  more  officers:  we  wili 
have  ladies’  committees  and  lady  inspectors,  and  they 
won’t  clo  it  for  nothing. 

23873.  The  ladies’  committee  don’t  get  paid?— But 
there  are  lady  inspectors,  who  go  about  seeing  as  t< 
the  cleanliness,  and  they  don’t  do  it  without  pay. 

23874.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  have  them  already; 
there  will  be  no  more  expense  ? — If  we  lrad  more  board- 
ing-out we  would  require  more  officers. 

23875.  The  cost  of  boarding-out  a child  is  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  keeping  one  in  the  workhouse?— It 
might  in  the  workhouse ; but  I think  a child  sent 
to  some  place  where  they  would  be  taught  and  brought 
up  under  religious  instruction,  and  have  a good  ted, 
would  be  better  off  than  a child  out  in  the  country 
rambling  about ; they  might  go  to  school  one  day  and 
stay  away  two  days. 

23876.  It  is  a common  report  that  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  are  well  brought  up.  Where  could  you  get  a 
home  for  children  better  than  among  the  farmers?— 
I aon  sorry  to  say  the  taxpayers’  children  are  not 
brought  up  one-half  as  well,  or  get  the  same  care,  as 
in  those  institutions. 

23877.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  the  country 
people  live  quiet,  peaceful  and  moral  lives? — As  a 
rule  they  do  ; but  children  may  contract  habits  of 
rambling,  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  attending  wakes. 

23878.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Children  would  not  have 
much  money  to  buy  tobacco? — They  would  get  it  at 
wakes  : fill  their  pockets  and  then  take  old  pipes,  and 
also  attend  American  wakes,  for  people  going  to 
America:  another  very  objectionable  business. 
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23879.  Chairman. — We  have  had  the  advantage  of 
reading,  quite  recently,  the  pamphlet  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  ns  copies  of  ? — It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
say  it  has  been  an  advantage. 

23880.  Having  been  so  long  acting  in  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law— thirty-two  years— and  having  been 
practically  all  your  life  in  the  county? — Yes,  I was 
born  here. 

23881.  Your  observations  must  be  very  valuable.  Do 
you  think  similai-ly  to  Mr.  Daly  about  the  increase  of 
taxation? — I don’t  think  we  have  so  very  much  to 
complain  of,  if  you  come  to  look  at  it  comparatively : 
if  you  take,  for  instance,  the  standard  rate,  which  was 
an  exceedingly  low  rate,  it  so  happened.  I am  now 
talking  of  the  general  rate  of  the  county.  You  find  the 
standard  rate  in  Ballina  was  3s.  4 j—  d.  ; the  average 
rate  since  was  2s.  6 d. 

23882.  What  about  the  agricultural  grant?— Of 
course,  that  is  the  result  of  it  to  a great  extent.  I 
am  now  talking  of  what  the  people  have  to  pay,  for 
really  that  is  the  point. 

23883.  Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  take  in  the 
agricultural  grant? — That  has  reduced  the  taxation. 

23884.  But  the  expenditure  has  increased  ? — The  ex- 
penditure has  increased. 

23885.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— It  has  greatly  increased 
in  respect  of  the  occupier,  because  under  the  old  sys- 
tem he  had  only  to  pay  half  the  rate,  now  he  has  to 
pay  all  the  poor  rate  ? — I speak  entirely  from  an  occu- 
pier’s point  of  view  ; I pay  rates  both  in  the  town  and 
country. 

23886.  What  is  the  rate  on,  houses  and  land  com- 
bined?— You  cannot  combine  them. 

23887.  You  do  combine  them? — You  don’t  pay  the 
combined  rate  on  anything. 

23888.  What  is  your  rate  on  land  and  houses? — Ex- 
cluding the  urban  district  in  Castlebar  the  rate  on 
land  is  2s.  7 d.  this  year,  and  on  buildings  4s.  2d. 


23889.  Chairman.— Your  rate  would  be  4s.  2d.  on 
land  if  you  had  not  the  agricultural  grant? — Yes,  in 
Castlebar,  it  was  very  little  less  than  that. 

23890.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  it  was? — On  that  very 
low  year  in  Castlebar  Union  it  was  3s.  2fcZ. 

23891.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  is  Is. , and  represent- 
ing 25  per  cent,  increase;  that  is  considerable? — That 
is  so.  I agree  with  you  ; but  the  increase  between  1872 
and  1896  is  enormously  greater  than  the  increase  in  the 
subsequent  period  in  many  cases. 

23892.  The  standard  of  living  is  much  higher  now?— 
Of  course  it  is ; the  in-door  relief  is  very  much  in- 
creased, and  the  numbers  decreased  receiving  relief. 

23893.  Chairman.— That  is  owing  to  the  additional 
comforts  for  the  sick  ? — Yes  ; I am  not  talking  of  the 
officers’  salaries  at  all,  merely  of  the  in-door  relief  ; the 
in-door  relief  in  1872  was  very  nearly  the  same  as 
now,  but  in  1896  it  was  £2,000  less. 

23894.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  average  weekly  cost 
in  the  house,  does  that  include  the  infirmary  ?— Oh, 

^ 23895.  Chairman. — The  growth  of  out-door  relief  is 
very  remarkable.  From  £1,000  before  1896,  to  £6,wl 
now.  You  have  not  brought  out  the  total  of  the 
average  daily  number  in  the  house?— I dont  know 
how  you  could  very  well ; at  least  I did  not  attempt 

23896.  About  the  number  of  workhouses  in  Mayo, 
what  is  your  view  about  that  ? — There  are  two  things 
have  rather  changed  my  opinion  ; one  is,  I see  by  the 
evidence  you  received  at  Belmullet,  that  they  are  quite 
prepared  to  abandon  their  workhouse.  I am  not  going 
to  object  to  that.  And,  also,  Mr.  Murnaghan  s idea. 
I had  not  gone  into  the  numbers  of  the  other  ,wor  '; 
houses — that  one  workhouse  would  easily  am  tain  a 
the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  county.  Well,  then, 
would  do  away  with  another  workhouse.  I quite  adopt 
nearly  all  Mr.  Murnaghan’s  views,  and  I think  I nave 
pretty  well  stated  so. 
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23897.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don’t  take  them  as  my 
views ; I would  not  like  anything  to  go  forward  as  being 
ny  views  ?— I will  apologise  for  saying  that  ; but  the 
views  you  appear  to  have  pointer!  out  on  behalf  of 

somebody.  , . , 

Mr.  Murnaghan.— I merely  mentioned  the  sugges- 
tions that  were  received  in  other  places. 

23898.  Chairman. — How  many  workhouses  do  you 
think  might  go,  supposing  that  the  hospitals  remain  ? 
—Oh  certainly,  I think  we  don't  require  increased 
hospital  accommodation. 

23899.  Except,  perhaps,  Killala  ?— Then  it  was  sug- 
gested Ballycastle  should  take  its  place.  I suggest 
Killala  should  be  made  use  of  as  a consumptive  hos- 

^23900.  Have  you  seen  the  building  ?— No ; I am 
only  talking  of  the  position. 

23901.  You  would  not  suggest  it  if  you  saw  it.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1798,  and  General 
Humbert  slept  under  its  roof.  It  is  not  on  modem 
lines?— You  might  remodel  it. 

23902.  You  might  as  well  talk  of  remodelling  a 
round  tower  ?— 1 Then  take  Newport,  it  is  well  circum- 
stanced. There  is  no  other  place  in  Mayo  you  could 
have  a consumptive  hospital  with  sea  air.  Here  is  an 
old  map  of  Mayo,  and  I suggest  the  four  unions  to  be 
retained  are  Belmullet,  Ballina,  Westport,  and  Clare- 
morris.  Geographically,  they  appear  to  be  the  best 
circumstanced  you  could  have  if  you  retain  four. 

23903.  Where  would  you  put  your  infirm  inmates 
for  the  county  ? — Claremorris,  decidedly  ; there  is  a 
very  excellent  building  and  nice  grounds. 

23904.  What  would  you  use  Westport  for?— You 
must  have  your  hospital  there,  and  then  there  is  the 
question  of  the  children.  , 

23905.  What  do  you  think  about  tire  suggestion  made 
as  to  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Guardians  to  enable 
them  to  board  out  children  of  parents  who  had  deserted 
them,  or  the  children  of  parents  not  fit  to  have  charge 
of  children  ?— It  is  a question  of  equal  difficulty  and 
importance,  because  you  must  consider  that  the  Guar- 
dians stand  in  loco  parentis  with  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  you  must  treat  them  as  you  would  treat  your 
own  children,  and  do  the  best  for  them  in  the  future. 

23906.  You  are  put  very  much  in  the  position  of  a 
good  trustee  ? — Yes  ; and  therefore  I am  more  in  favour 
of  what  the  last  witness  suggested  than  I am  in  favour 
of  boarding  out,  as  far  as  I know ; I have  an  open 
mind  on  it,  for  I have  no  experience  of  boarding  out. 

I think  the  result  to  the  children,  winch  is  the  first 
thing,  and  to  the  community  at  large  in  the  second 
place,  would  be  better. 

23907.  You  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  board- 
ing-out ?— No,  I don't  think  anyone  can;  it  has  been 
such  a short  time  in  operation. 

23908.  In  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  a number  of  otliei 
unions,  they  started  in  1876  boarding  them  out  in  the 
country? — They  are  taken  from  the  cities? 

23909.  Well,  yes,  from  the  union  ; the  union  of  Cork 
is  largely  an  agricultural  district,  and  the  same  way, 
Limerick,  the  children  are  boarded  out  there,  and  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty-eight  years 
with  splendid  results  ?— I don’t  see  anything  objection- 
able in  it.  , . ,. 

23910.  In  Belfast  they  board  them  out  even  in  dis- 
tricts outside,  where  there  are  mills,  and  the  children 
work  as  “ half-timers,”  and  their  earnings  go  towards 
the  reduction  of  rates.  Cardinal  Logue,  of  Armagh, 
has  started,  himself,  with  some  charitable  funds  en- 
trusted him,  a scheme  that  we  were  very  interested 
to  learn  of  when  we  were  there.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion tli at  the  boarding-out  was  a good  system,  and 
nominated  a diocesan  committee,  a number  of  parish 
priests,  who  meet  once  a month  to  administer  this  fund 
in  conjunction  with  His  Eminence,  and  they  place 
out  children  in  different  parts  of  the  diocese,  and  they 
have  appointed  a lady  inspector,  who  visits  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  results,  as  we  have  heard  from 
those  who  are  directly  managing  it  have  been  entirely 
favourable  to  the  method  of  boarding-out  ?— I cannot 
see  that  there  is  the  slightest  objection  to  it. 

23911.  Children  get  absorbed  into  the  ordinary  life 
of  the  country,  and,  of  course,  there  are  difficulties, 
quite  understand  the  difficulties  that  Mr.  Daly  saw 
about  the  children  being  allowed  to  wander  about,  and 
see  things  they  had  better  not  see,  but  as  a matter  ot 
fact  it  is  found  from  experience  that  these  children  are 
as  closely  looked  after  as  people’s  own  children,  and 
when  a little  child  of  the  tender  age  of  three  or  four 
comes  into  the  family  it  very  soon  becomes  looked  upon 
as  a member  of  the  family  practically  ?— Y e's. 


Mr.  Murnaghan. — Indeed,  so  much  is  that  the  case  . , 

that  I know  a union  where  a foster  parent,  rather  uct'  ' 
than  give  up  the  child,  proposed  to  adopt  it  without 
any  payment.  Alexander  C. 

23912.  Chairman. — It  is  frequently  done ; there  are  Larminie. 
a great  many  old  people  who  are  supported  and  kept 
going  in  life  by  the  earnings  of  those  who  were  their 
adopted  children,  when  boarded  out? — That  does  not 
in  the  least  surprise  me ; anything  would  be  better 
than  the  present  system,  having  half-a-dozen  or  twenty 
children  in  different  little  unions,  where  you  cannot 
give  them  that  education  and  supervision  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

23913.  You  would  not  keep  people  of  feeble  mind  in 
a workhouse? — Oh,  certainly  not. 

23914.  Then  if  the  children  were  boarded  out  they 
would  go,  too.  Then  the  mothers — the  idea  we  had 
put  before  us  at  our  very  first  meeting  in  Dublin,  by 
a clergyman,  was  that  they  might  be  sent  to  religious 
penitentiaries  under  the  management  of  ladies  of  the 
same  persuasion  as  themselves,  so  that  they  should  be 
as  quickly  as  possible  fitted  to  return  to  life  again  ? — 

Give  them  a chance. 

23915.  Then  get  support,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
the  father  or  mother  of  the  child,  and  let  it  be  boarded 
out  in  the  ordinary  way  until  the  mother  can  take  it? 

— Unless  there  is  a great  change  in  the  law  it  would 
be  interfering.  Could  the  legislature  give  you  that 
right  over  the  person  ? 

23916.  No  ; the  woman  would  have  to  come  there  ? — 

Can  you  take  her  child  from  her  ? 

23917.  Would  not  a girl  be  glad  to  go  to  a place 
where  she  w’ould  have  a chance  of  coming  out  again 
with  as  fair  a start  as  she  could  have  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  would  she  not  be  glad  to  have  her 
child  kept  for  her  until  she  could  take  it? — That  is 
where  the  question  comes  in  ; I would  rather  she  would 
not  take  it  if  it  were  possible  to  deprive  her  of  it. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  ordinary  girl,  under 
these  circumstances,  would  he  willing.  I think  she 
would  rather  be  without  it. 

23918.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  England  the  law  en- 
ables the  Guardians  to  take  the  children  of  dissipated 
or  vicious  parents  ? — Then,  could  they  board  these  out 
with  some  other  parents? 

23919.  Chairman. — They  could  ? — Here  we  have  the 
children,  either  orphans  or  deserted,  if  they  are  found 
begging  the  police  can  take  them  up,  and  they  are  sent 
to  industrial  schools.  Wliy  should  we  treat  these  chil- 
dren differently?  These  are  the  children  of  misfor- 
tune, and  very  often  the  others  are  the  children  of 
crime,  and  get  a better  chance  in  life  than  the  children 
of  misfortune. 

23920.  That  would  get  out  the  children  and  the 
feeble-minded  ; and  you  think  the  girls  would  be  better 
in  such  a penitentiary  than  in  a workhouse? — Oh,  in- 
finitely. 

23921.  Then  if  the  aged  and  infirm  were  sent  to  a 
central  place,  supposing  Claremorris,  for  argument’s 
sake,  yon  would  have  nobody  left  at  Westport  and 
Ballina,  except  one  class? — Apparently  not,  if  you 
eliminate  everything  else  except  the  sick. 

23922.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Does  that  strike  you  as  a 
feasible  plan?— Quite  so;  I thought  the  number  of 
aged  and  infirm  was  greater  than  that  in  the  county. 

23923.  According  to  this  report,  they  don't  amount 
to  over  300  ? — Any  one  of  the  institutions  would  accom- 
modate those. 

23924.  Of  course,  there  are  in  the  infirmaries  chronio 
cases  that  should  not  properly  belong  to  the  infir- 
maries, and  under  the  suggested  plan  no  cases  but  the 
acutely  sick  should  be  kept  there  ?— Cases  which  are 
recoverable;  but  you  would  hardly  send  chronic  bed- 
ridden cases  to  the  central  institution. 

23925.  Chairman. — If  you.  send  a lot  of  old  people 
like  that  to  one  institution  they  will  very  soon  become 
sick,  and  then  there  will  want  to  be  an  infirmary  ? — 

Yon  must  have  an  ordinary  hospital  in  addition  to 
that,  wherever  the  place  is. 

23926.  Of  course,  for  places  like  Westport  and 
Ballina?— And  that  supposes  that  all  the  idiots  and 
insane  are  removed  from  the  workhouses. 

23927.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Have  you  any  choice  be- 
tween an  auxiliary  asylum  and  an  ordinary  asylum? 

—I  think,  decidedly,  the  auxiliary  asylum.  I would  not 
have  a harmless  idiot  in  any  regular  asylum.  I think  it 
is  a great  drawback  in  ordinary  asylums  that  these  un- 
fortunate idiots  are  herded  with,  perhaps,  intelligent 
people.  We  know  they  have  very  filthy  habits,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  entirely  apart ; they  cannot  do  that 
5 K 2 
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at  present  in  asylums.  I suggest  tliat  all  that  class 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  asylum  and  brought  into 
auxiliary  asylums. 

23928.  And  kept  f t less  expense  ? — Half  the  expense. 

I think  the  2s.  would  very  nearly  cover  their  actual 
board  and  lodging. 

23929.  It  would  certainly  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  keep  in  the  auxiliary  asylum  and  the  keep 
in  the  workhouse  itself  ? — I think  so. 

23930.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  out-door-  relief, 
would  you  approve  of  a restricted  area  for  rating? — I 
don’t  like  restricting  movements ; I don’t  think  they 
would  reduce  it  much  by  having  electoral  division 
charges. 

23931.  Do  you  think  the  increase  is  due  to  the  altera- 
tion in  the  area  of  charge  ? — I do  not ; the  increase 
before  that  was  much  greater. 

23932.  It  is  a continuing  increase ; but  it  has  in- 
creased from  £4,400  in  1896  to  £6,000? — It  had  in- 
creased from  £1,100  to  £4,400  in  the  other  period,  from 
1872  to  1896.  It  was  greater  in  some  of  the  years 
before  1896,  owing  to  the  relief  of  distress  ; that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all. 

23933.  Do  you  think  the  reason  that  out-door  relief 
increases  is  a charitable  tendency  towards  providing 
for  the  poor,  in  whatever  way  they  like  best? — I think 
it  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

23934.  A hard  and  fast  line  of  relieving  only  desti- 
tute cases  is  no  longer  drawn? — Not  so  tightly  drawn 
as  before. 

23935.  You  could  not  relieve  a case  of  destitution, 
as  they  say  they  do  in  Westport,  by  giving  Is.  a week  ? 
— That  is  a very  ordinary  sum. 

23936.  That  would  not  relieve  destitution,  it  would 
only  be  to  supplement  some  other  means  ? — It  would 
be  no  use  to  give  Is.  a week  to  a person  really  destitute. 
If  people  have  nothing  of  their  own.  the  proper  place 
for  them  is  the  workhouse,  where  they  would  be  better 
taken  care  of. 

23937.  Or  if  you  could  maintain  them  outside? — 
Do  you  mean  to  pay  someone  for  looking  after  them. 
That  would  be  a desperate  thing — frightful ; it  would 
lead  to  awful  abuse : every  person  who  had  an  old 
relative  in  the  world  would  bring  them  into  the  work- 
house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  out  again. 

23938.  Mr.  Muunaghan. — But  the  Guardians  would 
be  the  masters  of  the  situation? — A man  comes  and 
says,  “ I cannot  get  on  outside,  take  me  into  the  work- 
house,”  they  take  him  in,  and  he  costs  £9  or  £10  a 
year ; a friend  comes  and  says,  “ I will  take  out  that 
man  if  you  pay  me  £8  a year.”  You  are  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea- ; what  are  you  going  to  do. 

23939.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Guardians  have 
the  power  to  give  or  refuse  the  money? — If  a man 
applies  for  admission  you  cannot  refuse  him  if  he 
says  he  is  destitute. 

23940.  Chairman. — You  think  a number  of  persons 
would  become  inmates  of  idle  workhouse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  boarded  out  again? — Certainly  ; it  would 
not  be  human  nature  to  do  otherwise.  These  Guar- 
dians who  gave  evidence  to-day  appeared  afraid  of 
this  in  the  way  of  out-door  relief.  What  would  it  be 
if  you  opened  that  door  to  abuse? 

23941.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — They  were  not  afraid  of 
themselves,  but  they  were  afraid  of  their  neighbours? 
— Even  if  a man  is  inclined  to  be  a little  extravagant 
in  his  own  division  his  neighbour  has  to  pay  for  it, 
and  he  has  so  many  neighbours  looking  after  him  that 
he  won’t  be  likely  to  succeed. 

23942.  We  were  told  that  under  the  old  system 
the  ratepayers  kept  a close  eye  on  the  Guardians? — 
We  post  up  the  names  of  all  the  recipients  of  out-door 
relief,  with  the  amount  they  get,  at  certain  intervals, 
for  the  information  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  district. 

23943.  They  get  the  information  generally,  but  they 
don’t  get  it  particularly ; under  the  old  system  they 
knew  how  much  was  the  expense  of  their  own  electoral 
division,  whether  it  had  risen  or  fallen  ; Guardians 
used  to  be  reminded  very  promptly  when  anybody 
died  that  was  getting  out-door  relief,  to  see  that  the 


name  was  struck  off?— They  do  that  still;  we  oft- 
have  information  from  ratepayers  saving  that  so-anT 
so  ought  not  to  get  out-door  relief.  u’ 

23944.  In  my  union  the  vigilance  as  regards  out-door 
relief  has  ceased  ?— Perhaps  you  have  not  increased  it 

Mr.  Mtjrnagiian. — W e have  increased  it,  almn« 
doubled  it  since  1898.  ’ 

23945.  Chairman.— Apart  from  your  instinctive  ob- 
jection to  a retrograde  movement,  what  objection  do 
you  see  to  limiting  in  some  way  the  charge  for  out-door 
relief  ?— I don’t  see  any  particular  objection,  except  I 
think  that  the  poorer  the  division  the  more  particularly 
the  extra  relief  will  press  on  it.  ' 

23946.  I don’t  know  whether  you  were  here  when  one 
of  us  mentioned  a suggestion  made  in  another  part  of 
the  country  to  have  the  additional  amount  made  an 
electoral  division  charge?— The  initial  point  would  be 
to  make  your  standard,  and  then  everybody  would 
rush  to  get  up  to  that  standard. 

23947.  There  appears  to  be  an  upward  tendency  gene- 
rally ?— Yes ; why  not  attribute  that  to  good  motives 
instead  ot  bad. 

23948.  Supposing  you  fixed  it  at  the  present  rate 
and  said  any  advance  in  future  goes  to  the  electoral 
division,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a wholesome 
check  ? — It  would  be  some  check  to  extravagance  if 
there  were  extravagance,  but  it  might  be  a check  to 
charity  if  it  were  charity. 

23949.  You,  as  an  old  Guardian,  know  there  is  no 
power  in  the  Poor  Law  to  do  a charitable  action?— 
Everything  you  give  is  supposed  to  be  charity. 

23950.  It  is  the  relief  of  destitution  ? — If  you  don’t 
feel  for  a man  you  don’t  care  whether  he  is  destitute 
or  not. 

23951.  A man  being  poor  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
get  any  kind  of  relief ; he  must  first  be  destitute  ?— If 
you  applied  that  you  would  have  no  out-door  relief; 
either  that  or  give  a man  5s.  a week. 

23952.  That  is  what  did  exist  for  a number  of  years 
practically  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  If  yon 
take  the  old  reports  of  1851  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
that  ? — I dare  say  the  rule  was  that ; but  it  was  not 
carried  out. 

23953.  Oh,  yes,  it  was? — Then  the  number  in  the 
workhouses  must  have  been  enormously  increased. 

23954.  No? — Then  destitution  was  not  so  much. 
You  must  give  a man  enough  to  live  on  if  he  is  desti- 
tute, or  you  must  give  a man  something  to  assist  the 
insufficient  means  he  has,  or  bring  him  into  the  work- 
house,  or  send  him  to  beg.  The  out-door  relief  has  in- 
creased, and,  I dare  say,  permanently  increased  in 
some  cases  ; but  the  difficulty  is,  how  you  are  going  to 
put  on  the  brake. 

23955.  Then  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Guardians  here 


to-day  say,  “ Go  back  to  the  electoral  division  rating  ” ? 
— I admit  it  may  have  some  deterrent  effect,  but  it  is 
a retrograde  movement,  and  contrary  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  age  in  limiting  chax-geability.  I am  in 
favour  of  extending  chargeability ; my  idea  is  that  all 
in-door  relief  should  be  a county  charge. 

23956.  What  about  out-door  relief  ? — I think  it 
should  be  a union  charge.  The  reason  I say  county 
charge  for  in-door  is,  that  if  you  separate  the  different 
class  of  inmates,  they  are  not  the  poor  of  the  district 
in  which  they  are  supported  ; but  old  people  from  Bel- 
mullet  come  to  Castlebar,  and  another  class  go  from 
Castlebar  to  Westport;  therefore  I would  make  it  a 
county  rate. 

23957.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Not  necessarily;  the 

Guardians  could  still  continue  'to  look  after  the  poor  of 
their  own  locality? — Then  you  would  have  a very  com- 
plicated account  with  the  central  institution. 

23958.  Not  at  all ; it  is  carried  on  in  the  asylums. 
In  my  asylum  we  have  the  County  Fermanagh  and 
Tyrone  joined  together? — They  are  only  dealing  with 
the  two. 

23959.  Chairman. — Then  the  County  Fermanagh 
people  go  to  Omagh  to  meet,  they  don’t  stay  in  Fer- 
managh and  deal  with  the  Omagh  asylum  ?— That  is 
the  difficulty  of  having  your  Boards  away. 


Mr.  Michael 
C.Daly. 


Mr.  Michael  C.  Dalt  examined. 


23960.  Chairman. — There  was  a resolution  you  were 
good  enough  to  send  us  a copy  of,  with  which  your 
name  is  associated,  suggesting  that  in  any  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  system  the  classes  of  the  poor  be 
divided  into  groups,  and  that  a capitation  grant  should 


be  paid  for  their  maintenance,  which  might  be  paid 
to  any  religious  order  or  body  which,  through  motives 
•of  charity,  was  willing  to  see  that  they  were  propedy 
cared  for.  How  do  you  suggest  that  should  be  worked  ? 
—I  think  by  putting  them  into  groups. 
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23961.  That  is,  by  putting  the  aged  and  infirm  into 
one  class  ? — Yes,  in  the  di&erent  workhouses  ; that  is 
by  not  doing  away  with  any  workhouse,  bar  one  or 
two.  I am  opposed  to  doing  away  with  any  work- 
houses  in  this  county  but  Ivillala  and  Belmullet. 

23962.  What  would  you  do  with  the  poor  of  Bel- 
mullet  and  the  sick? — I think  there  should  be  an 
auxiliary. 

23963.  Then  that  would  be  only  a change  in  name, 
you  would  have  the  same  institution? — You  would  not 
have  the  union,  but  you  would  have  a small  place  for 
receiving  the  poor. 

23964.  You  would  not  have  fresh  buildings? — The 
same  buildings. 

23965.  The  same  people  going  there? — Oh,  no. 

23966.  What  class  would  you  have  going  to  the  pre- 
cent  buildings  in  Belmullet? — I would  have  none  in 
the  union,  but  in  the  auxiliary. 

23967.  Would  not  the  present  buildings  be  the 
auxiliary  ? — I think  so. 

23968.  What  class  of  poor  would  you  have  going  to 
the  auxiliary? — The  sick. 

23969.  Where  would  the  other  people  go  who  are 
there  now? — You  may  take  them  to  Westport,  or 
Ballina,  or  any  other  union. 

23970.  You  would  just  leave  in  Belmullet  accommo- 
dation for  the  sick? — For  the  sick  only ; and  the  same 
at  Killala. 

23971.  You  heard  some  of  the  Guardians  suggesting 
the  accommodation  should  be  at_  Ballycastle  ? — I don’t 
know  that  country ; but  whichever  was  most  con- 
venient. 

23972.  At  present  Belmullet  hospital  is  nursed  by 
Sisters  of  Mercy? — I don’t  understand  that  thing  of 
nursing  by  Sisters  of  Mercy ; it  is  a thing  I don’t  agree 
with.  I don’t  think  it  is  a position  at  all  that  Sisters 
such  as  nuns  should  have ; I think  another  class  of 
people,  such  as  nurses,  should  do  it.  I don’t  believe 
in  nuns  going  through  the  class  of  people  they  have  to 
meet  in  those  institutions.  I am  in  the  habit  of  going 
through  the  institutions  and  seeing  queer  things. 

23973.  Some  of  the  Guardians  from  Swinford  spoke 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  results  at  Swinford, 
where  a nun  is  matron,  and  also,  where  there  are  nuns 
nursing  the  sick? — Yes,  I heard  that;  but  I may  tell 
you  I am  not  in  favour  of  it,  because  I think  it  is  not 
at  all  a position  fit  for  them,  from  what  I have  seen 
of  these  institutions. 

23974.  What  would  you  do  with  the  workhouse  at 
Ballina? — I would  retain  it. 

23975.  And  leave  the  sick  there? — The  sick,  most  de- 
cidedly. 

23976.  Any  other  class? — All  classes  suoh  as  it  has 
presently. 

23977.  And  Westport  ? — In  the  same  way. 

23978.  Castlebar  ?— Yes. 

23979.  And  Ballinrobe,  Swinford,  and  Claremorris? 
—Yes. 

23980.  So  that  the  only  change  you  would  make 
would  be  in  Killala  and  Belmullet  ? — Yes ; I think  it 
unfair  to  the  ratepayers  of  those  districts  to  say  that 
they  would  be  debarred  from  becoming  contractors  for 
selling  their  turf,  their  potatoes,  their  sugar,  milk, 
butter,  frieze,  and  flannels ; it  is  not  fair  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  that.  And  if  these  institutions 
are  taken  away  they  will  have  no  means  of  going  to 
these  other  places  to  contract,  and  I say  it  is  unfair 
to  the  ratepayers  altogether,  and  I don’t  agree  with  it. 
Then,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  opening  the  door  for  taxa- 
tion and  creating  new  offices. 

23981.  How  do  yon  think  that  could  happen  ? — In 
the  first  instance  you.  have  to  remove  your  patients  to 
and  fro  to  these  institutions,  and  you  have  to  pay  the 
parties  who  take  them  there  for  going  with  them. 

23982.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  sick  ? — I am  speak- 
ing of  those  who  have  to  be  removed. 

23983.  For  the  sick  you  have  the  ambulance  ? — And 
somebody  to  travel  with  it,  say,  a nurse,  and  when 
these  people  get  well  you  have  to  take  them  back 
again  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

23984.  Is  that  the  practice  here  in  Castlebar? — Of 
course,  anywhere. 

23985.  Do  you  pay  people’s  expenses  for  going  back 
again? — You  must,  when  you  take  them  from  Bel- 
mullet. 

23986.  Does  any  public  body  in  Castlebar  pay  the. 
expenses  of  the  sick  when  carried  home  again  ? — Not 
presently ; but  I think  they  would  be  supposed  to 
pay  it  now,  when  they  are  going  to  put  them  to  this 
extra  travelling,  bringing  them  out  of  their  own  dis- 
trict to  another  district.  * 


23987.  It  would  not  apply  to  the  sick,  because  the  Uit.  i J9ui 
hospitals  would  remain  for  the  sick  as  they  are  ? — -<iit ' — - 

I say  when  people  are  brought  out  of  their  own  dis-  Mr.  Michael 
trict  they  should  be  taken  back  again.  C.DaJy. 

23988.  But  if  accommodation  were  left  for  them  in 
their  own  district  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
that? — There  is  no  necessity.  There  is  another  thing 
in  which  you  will  increase  the  expenditure,  the  travel- 
ling of  relieving  officers  every  fortnight  to  have  their 
books  written  oil ; you  must  pay  them,  surely,  because 
when  they  took  their  position  there  was  no  allowance 
made  for  that. 

23989.  Don’t  you  think  the  relieving  officers  and  out- 
door relief  should  still  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  bodies 
in  their  own  districts? — Yes ; but  if  you  bring  them 
to  Westport  or  Castlebar  you  must  pay  them  extra. 

23990.  You  are  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  a man 
having  to  go  from  Swinford  to  Westport  to  have  his 
books  examined? — I am. 

23991.  Such  a thing  could  never  be,  the  local  body 
would  do  that ; they  would  examine  his  books  at  Swin- 
ford, or  wherever  he  will  be? — You  will  have  a rate 
collector  in  Belmullet. 

23992.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  rate  collectors, 
those  are  County  Council  officers? — Then  what  about 
the  relieving  officers. 

23993.  The  local  Council  will  deal  with  the  question 
of  out-door  relief  ? — Where  would  they  meet  ? 

23994.  They  would  meet  where  they  always  met? — 

But  you  would  have  no  clerk  then. 

23995.  We  are  not  touching  the  District  Council, 
which  would  remain  in  most  cases,  unless  there  was 
something  special.  We  have  no  power  to  look  into 
District  Council  business? — But  I am  talking  of  the 
relieving  officer. 

23996.  He  would  have  his  books  examined  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Distinct  Council  acting  as  Poor  Law 
authority  ? — Then  you  are  going  to  have  no  saving. 

23997.  We  would  not  make  any  suggestions  unless  a 
saving  were  pretty  obvious  to  us.  One  of  our  first 
planks  is  economy  ; that  is  the  object  for  which  we 
were  first  appointed? — I hope  it  will  be  so.  About 
the  tramp  class,  I don’t  see  how  you  can  get  shut  of 
them  ; it  is  a thing  that  is  tried,  I dare  say,  all  over 
the  world  now,  and  I don’t  see  how  they  could  be  done 
away  with.  I am  in  favour  of  giving  the  tramp  hous- 
ing for  the  night  and  let  him  pass  on  to  the  next,  as 
they  did  in  the  old  days.  I heard  it  suggested  here, 
to-day,  that  a man  may  get  a ticket  to  pass  him  on  to 
the  next  union.  I don’t  see,  in  this  free  country,  why 
any  man  should  be  a ticket-of-leave  man.  I cannot 
understand  it ; I am  for  giving  them  a night’s  lodging 
and  a bit  to  eat,  and  let  them  go  in  the  morning. 

23998.  Continue  the  present  system  ? — Continue  the 
present  system.  They  tried  the  system  of  breaking 
stones  here  for  a short  time,  and  it  cost  them  a few 
pounds,  and  it  was  a complete  failure.  I went  into' 
the  yard  the  other  day,  at  this  workhouse,  and  saw- 
three  men  supposed  to  be  picking  grass.  They  were- 
not  picking  grass.  I asked  how  iong  did  it  take  to 
pick  all  that  was  done;  they  told  me  three  weeks. 

There  was  not  as  much  as  a man  would  do  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  I consider  it  a farce,  nothing  short  of  it. 

23999.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Does  not  that  speak  for 
establishing  some  place  where  those  people  would  have 
to  work? — It  would  be  a very  expensive  business. 

24000.  Chairman. — You  would  not  like  to  interfere 
with  their  liberty  ? — I would  not ; nor  to  build  any 
buildings  for  them.  Let  them  have  the  building  they 
had  before  and  pass  on.  I heard  some  talk  about  divi- 
sional rating.  That  is  a thing  I would  approve  of  ; 
and  in  case  there  is  not  divisional  rating  I would  be  • 
very  sorry  you  would  have  anything  like  amalgamation,, 
because  it  would  mean  ruin.  At  one  time  I repre- 
sented two  divisions  in  Tyrawley ; there  are  now  four 
Guardians  for  that.  At  the  time  I represented  that 
place  the  rate  was  Is.  4tf. , and  when  I was  leaving  it 
after  the  adjustment  it  was  only  lid. ; now  it  is  2s.  8 <1., 
and  you  have  four  Guardians  representing  it. 

24001.  Mr.  Mghnaghan. — Too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth  ?— Quite  so  ; I would  be  in  favour  of  the  old  sys- 
tem in  many  things,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  one  Guardian  for  each  division 
than  two.  You  would  have  seventeen  Guardians  in 
Castlebar  Union  instead  of  forty ; it  is  only  one  con- 
tradicting the  other,  and  doing  no  business,  in  fact. 

24002.  Practically,  as  a rule,  you  never  have  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  ?— I wish  we  had  less. 

24003.  Chairman. — There  is  too  much  conversation 
when  there  is  a number? — There  is  a good  deal. 

Castlebar  is  after  getting  in  a full  supply  of  water,  we 
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have  three  ambulances,  two  new  ones  and  an  old  one, 
a small  cart.  And  I think  Castlebar,  being  the  county 
town,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  deprive  it  of  the  insti- 
tution of  a workhouse,  and  to  deprive  the  ratepayers 
of  the  privilege  of  contracting  for  their  goods  at  the 
institution. 

24004.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  trend  of  the  whole 
evidence  was  to  keep  Castlebar  and  make  it  bigger  ? — 
No,  the  other  way ; all  against  it.  About  out-door 


relief,  there  is  a great  abuse  altogether  in  this  union 
I know  parties  getting  it  who  are  professional  be^ars' 
and  people  from  the  .country  coming  to  the  workhouse 
and  being  put  on  the  town  of  Castlebar.  I consider  it 
unfair  that  a great  many  of  these  should  be  on  out- 
door relief,  and  that  is  principally  the  reason  I would 
ask  that  it  should  be  made  a divisional  charge.  We 
are  suffering  very  much  in  the  town  of  Castlebar.' 


Mr.  Michael  Lavelle  examined. 


24005.  Chairman. — What  district  do  you  represent? 
— I am  a co-opted  member  of  the  Castlebar  Board  of 
Guardians. 

24006.  What  did  you  wish  to  mention  ?— According 
to  what  I gathered  from  the  feelings  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Board  they  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
amalgamation  of  Castlebar. 

24007.  Mr.  Daly,  who  has  just  spoken,  would  repre- 
sent their  views  ? — Yes,  exactly  ; and  I thoroughly  agree 
with  Mr.  Daly’s  views  with  regard  to  divisional  rating, 
because,  as  it  has  been  remarked  all  along,  when  a 
Guardian  is  responsible  for  the  raising  or  the  reduction 
of  the  rates  in  his  division,  the  ratepayer  there  has  a 
keen  and  close  eye  on  him,  and  will  question  him 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  increase  of  the  rates  in  any 
particular  division.  It  makes  him  more  popular  when 
there  is  a reduction  in  the  rating,  and  a Guardian  is 
always  very  cautious  in  meddling  with  out-door  relief 
for  his  own  sake — if  he  wishes,  honours  he  must  bid 
good-bye  to  them  in  a short  time  if  the  rates  go  up 
without  proper  cause,  unless  he  can  explain  his  reasons. 

24008.  You  would  prefer  being  more  directly  respon- 
sible to  your  constituents  ? — I would,  certainly ; and  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  divisional  rating  on  that  account. 


Then  with  regard  to  tramps,  who  are  becoming  a 
nuisance  more  and  more,  I think  there  should6  be 
something  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  bring  them 
to  an  end,  because  you  have  them  going  about  through 
Ireland  and  coming  to  towns  such  as  Castlebar— coming 
habitually  to  Castlebar,  through  its  being  a very  good 
market  town  and  county  town,  and  I think  it  is  very 
unfair  to  the  ratepayers  to  be  under  such  expense  as 
supporting  them.  As  far  as  amalgamation  goes,  my 
individual  reasons  are,  that  by  keeping  a staff  of  offi- 
cers in  care  of  the  sick  in  a hospital,  and  having  more 
than  one  hospital,  I don’t  well  see  how  you  could 
diminish  the  expense  of  the  institutions  by  amalga- 
mation. 

24009.  You  think  there  is  not  much  economy  to  be 
hoped  for  if  there  is  amalgamation? — No,  sir.  Then, 
in  the  central  institution  we  must  look  forward  to  an 
increase  in  the  staff,  which  will  become  a burden  on 
the  whole  union  when  amalgamated ; and  I think, 
from  our  experience  in  the  past,  we  must  expect  from 
those  officials  demands  or  claims  for  increases  of  their 
salaries  with  respect  to  the  increased  labour  in  the 
central  institution.  Those  are  my  reasons  for  believing 
we  cannot  expect  much  relief  by  amalgamation. 


Dr.  Hopkins 

In  connection  with  Poor  Law  administration  I con- 
sider it  ought  to  be  a county  administration : dissolve 
all  the  unions  and  have  amalgamation.  I would 
abolish  the  entire  present  system. 

24010.  Chairman. — How  would  you  work  up  a new 
one  1 — By  parish  committees  ; and  having  the  chair- 
man of  each  parish  committee  I would  form  a county 
administration. 

24011.  What  would  you  have  in  the  way  of  institu- 
tions?— I would  have  them  under  classification. 


examined. 

24012.  If  you  dissolve  the  Boards  of  Guardians  what 
body  would  manage  any  institution  that  might  be 
maintained  for  the  relief  of  the  in-door  Bick? — I think 
I would  have  local  administration — local  committees. 

24013.  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  thinking  over 
the  thing  and  sending  us  a little  note  of  your  plans ; 
it  appears  a little  complicated  to  explain  right  off  ; we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  scheme  yon  put  before 
us? — I think  classification  in  public  institutions  is 
necessary. 


Mr.  Darby  Mullan,  p.l.g.,  examined. 

I am  a Guardian  of  Castlebar.  I firmly  believe  if  happen  to  be  at  home  and  want  to  be  careful,  and 
it  was  divisional  rating  the  rates  would  be  lower,  and  others,  in  my  absence  at  the  Board  are  extravagant,  it 
he  far  lower,  if  each  district  managed  its  own  business,  encourages  me  to  be  extravagant  also. 

This  union,  rating  encourages  extravagance.  I?  I 

The  Sitting  terminated. 
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FORTY-NINTH.  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  3rd,  1904. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Galway. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  James  Cosgeave,  Chairman, 

24014.  Chaieman. — The  Portumna  Union  lias  not 
given  us  any  abstract  of  the  evidence  that  you  intend  to 
give,  so  that  perhaps  you  would  just  tell  us,  in  your 
own  words?— As  Chairman  of  the  Portumna  Board  of 
Guardians  I may  inform  you  that  the  Board  are  un- 
animous for  amalgamation — either  Portumna  to  be 
amalgamated  with  other  unions,  or  parts  of  other 
unions  to  be  amalgamated  with  Portumna.  Of  the 
ten  unions  in  Galway,  Portumna  is  the  lowest — 
£18  13s.  per  head— and  the  clerk,  Mr.  Lavan,  is  here, 
who  is  better  able  to  inform  you  as  to  statistics. 

24015.  We  are  pretty  well  aware  of  the  statistics  as 
to  the  cost  and  all  that,  and  we  will  get  further  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Lavan  by  means  of  returns,  but 
we  don’t  propose  to  examine  him  to-day.  If  there  is 
anything  that  you,  personally,  would  wish  to  put  be- 
fore us — I understand  the  attitude  of  your  Board  of 
Guardians  is  that  you  are  in  favour  of  reducing  your 
poor  rates  by  amalgamation,  either  of  your  own  union 
with  some  of  the  adjoining  unions,  ox  uniting  some  of 
the  other  unions  with  you? — Yes,  sir. 

24016.  If  your  workhouse  were  to  be  closed,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the 
sick,  that  some  provision  should  be  left  at  Portumna 
fox  treating  the  sick?— I certainly  think  it  would. 

24017.  You  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
small  hospital  there? — I should  think  so. 

24018.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  you  if  the 
Portumna  Workhouse  were  partially  closed — any  use 
that  it  could  be  put  to? — It  could  be  converted  into  a 
good  factory ; we  have  great  facilities  in  that  way, 
water  power,  and  the  Shannon  close  by,  within  500 
yards. 

24019.  There  is  water  power  there  ?— Certainly  ; the 
Shannon  passes  by.  , . 

24020.  I mean  on  the  hill  where  you  are? — -Within 
500  yards  of  the  workhouse. 

24021.  What  is  the  difference  in  height?— I could 
not  exactly  tell. 

24022.  At  all  events  you  think  it  could  be  used  for 
a factory? — Certainly. 

24023.  Are  your  Guardians  in  favour  of  union  rating 
for  all  purposes? — I think  not;  the  majority  of  the 
Guardians  are  in  favour  of  divisional  rating. 

24024.  Are  you  in  favour  of  divisional  rating? — Cer- 
tainly. 

24025.  For  all  purposes  or  only  for  some  purposes  l 
—For  all  purposes. 

24026.  Would  you  go  back  exactly  to  the  old  law  ?— 
Certainly ; that  would  be  my  opinion.  I think  it  is 
a great  hardship  on  the  outside  district  to  have  union 
rating. 

24027.  As  regards  payments  by  the  sick  who  would 
bo  able  to  afford  it,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving 
the  local  body  some  power  to  fix  what  payment  should 
be  made  by  tlie  sick,  or  for  the  sick  by  their  relatives  ? 
— I should  think  that  would  be  the  best  arrangement. 

24028.  Have  you  very  many  tramps  at  Portumna? — 
Well,  yes,  there  are  a great  many  tramps ; it  is  a 
great  pass  between  the  two  counties  for  tramps. 

24029.  Owing  to  the  Shannon  Bridge?— Yes. 

24030.  Have  you  any  views  about  what  should  be 
done  as  regards  the  tramps? — Well,  I have  many 
views,  but  I think  it  is  very  hard  to  banish  them. 
They  suggested  fibre-teasing  at  Portumna,  as  a labour 
test.  It  is  going  on  for  a good  many  years,  but 
it  did  not  banish  them  very  much. 


Portumna  Union,  examined.  Mr.  James 

24031.  You  have  tlie  same  number  still?— Not  as  Co3sra'e' 
many  as  there  used  to  be ; there  are  a great  many 
females  who  are  on  the  road. 

24032.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  children 
of  such  parents  should  be  left  with  their  parents  ; I 
suppose  they  go  about  the  country  without  any  educa- 
tion?—Indeed  they  do. 

24033.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable?— I do  not. 

24034.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  modification 
of  the  law  which  would  give  local  bodies  the  power  tc 
take  the  children  of  such  people  from  them  ? — I would 
be  in  favour  of  it.  ,. 

24035.  And  if  they  were  taken  up  by  the  local  bodies 
and  boarded  out  or  treated  in  any  other  way,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a proper,  prudent,  and  safe  thing 
to  let  these  parents  go  at  large  through  the  country, 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  their  children  ? — I would  not 
think  it  safe. 

24036.  So  would  you  think  that  if  parents  are  un- 
worthy to  take  care  of  their  children  that  they  should 
be  secluded  in  some  public  institution  where  they 
would  be  obliged  to  work  ?— Certainly,  but  the  board- 
ing out  system  I don’t  approve  of  at  all. 

24037.  How  many  children  are  boarded  out  in  your- 
nnion?— Only  three  presently. 

24038.  Have  you  had  any  more  before  that? — No,, 
but  I know  quite  recently,  we  boarded  out  some  and.- 
had  to  take  them  back  again  after  two  months. 

24039.  What  ago  were  the  children  boarded  out? — 

Eleven  years. 

24040.  That  is  very  old?— Sent  out  to  very  respect- 
able people,  recommended  by  some  of  the  Guardians 
representing  the  division,  and  the  relieving  officer  had 
to  report  that  the  child  was  not  being  taken  care  of, 
and  we  had  to  get  it  in ; it  was  actually  in  a disgrace- 
ful way,  badly  clad,  and  badly  fed,  apparently. 

24041.  And  yet  you  think  the  people  were  respect- 
able who  had  "it  ?— Apparently  they  were ; they  were  • 
highly  recommended  by  the  local  Guardians. 

24042-  At  all  events  they  were  not  kind  to  the  child  ? 

— Not  at  all. 

24043.  Then  yon  did  quite  right,  of  course,  in  tak- 
ing it  back.  The  other  children  that  are  boarded  out, 
have  you  anything  to  complain  of  as  regards  their 
treatment? — Well,  no;  they  are  living  with  their 
grandparents ; they  are  fairly  well. 

24044.  That  is  not  so  much  boarding  out  as  outdoor- 
relief?— I should  think  so. 

24045.  Mr.  Mttbnaghan. — You  have  never  tried  the 
system  very  much  in  your  union? — No  ; we  never  have 
tried  the  system  very  much,  only  three  cases. 

24046.  Until  lately  you  had  only  one  case  ?— " W e had 
two  cases  for  the  last  five  or  six  years ; this  case  I 
mentioned  just  now  was  only  quite  recently. 

24047.  Really  your  experience  could  hardly  be  a 
guide  to  you  as  to  the  value  or  otherwise  of  the 
system? — I cannot  say  that  it  would. 

24048.  Chaieman. — Would  you  prefer  the  present 
system  of  managing  the  children  to  boarding  them 
out? — Yes ; I think  they  are  better  cared  for,  and 
better  looked  after,  and  better  educated  than  the 
would  he  outside. 

24049-  As  Mr.  Mumaghan  says,  of  course  your  ex- 
perience of  the  hoarding  out  is  as  yet  small  in  Por- 
tumna ? — Yes. 

24050.  Does  anything  occur  to  you  that  I have  not 
asked  you  about  ? — Nothing,  I think. 


24051.  Chaiemak. — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
your  chairman  ?— I did,  sir. 

24052.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  what 
he  has  said  ? — I differ  with  him  in  some  things ; I 
would  rather  have  union  rating  than  divisional  rating 
because  I think  it  is  a great  hardship  on  towns— 
where  very  few  people  are  living  in  the  country  all 


Mr.  Laurence  Tatxor,  p.e.g.,  examined. 

the  poor  people  gather  into  the  towns.  It  is  a great  Tavlor,Ur8n°e 
hardship  on  the  towns. 


24053.  It  throws 
rou  think? — Yes. 

24054.  That  was  a 
.898?— Yes. 


m undue  burden  on  the  towns, 
benefit  given  you  by  the  Act  cf 
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Nov.  3, 1904.  24055.  You  have  a lower  rating  than  before  1898  ? — 

— We  have,  in  the  towns,  owing  to  that. 

Mr.  Laurence  24056.  Did  you  ever  get  relief  under  that  other  Act, 
Taylor.  the  old  Act? — Mr.  Lavan  could  tell  us. 

Mr.  Lavan. — No  sir,  we  never  did. 

24057.  Chairman. — You  would  not  approve  rf 
divisional  rating  for  any  purpose? — I would  sooner 
have  union  rating. 

24058.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Cosgrave  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  amalgamating  some  of  the  unions  in 
Galway? — I think  we  ought  to  get  an  increase  of  out 
valuation ; we  are  far  away  from  any  other  union,  and 
if  we  got  part  of  the  unions  nearest  to  us  out  of 
Ballinasloe,  or  Loughrea,  or  Borrisokane,  to  increase 
our  valuation,  it  would  lower  our  rates. 

24059.  How  far  do  you  get  towards  Woodford? — We 
go  beyond  Woodford,  although  it  is  not  in  our  union ; 
part  of  our  union  goes  down  to  Mountshannon. 

24060.  Is  Mountshannon  in  Scariff  or  your  union  ? — 
It  is  in  Scariff;  it  was  in  our  union  before,  and  tire 
Borrisokane  Union,  which  is  a very  small  union,  runs 
into  within  a mile  of  us. 

24061.  Have  you  any  of  the  Co.  Tipperary  in  your 
union? — Not  a bit ; all  our  union  is  in  Galway. 

24062.  And  you  would  b:  in  favour  of  getting  some 
of  Tipperary  ?— Certainly ; because  the  poor  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  from  us  are  very  anxious 
to  come  into  our  union  rather  than  go  to  Borrisokane 
ot  Birr. 


Woodford  from  nml-Ejht 


24063.  How  far 

miles.  a — 

240M  Do  you  also  suggest  that  Woodford  shonU 
go  in  with  you  ? — I am  sure  it  should.  °uld 

24065.  What  do  the  Woodford  people  think  tho 
selves ? I don't  Irnow;  X think  LywoS 
clmed  to  join  with  us.  ba 

,,  2^66‘  You  have.  lowe,r  rates  than  Loughrea?-I 
liughrear  11111011  18  * bett6r  managed  ™uon  than 
24067.  You  would  not  be  suiprised  to  hear 
Loughrea  people  differing  from  you  ?— I think  I can 
call  upon  Major  Fair  to  bear  me  out  in  what  I sav 
la  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  differ 
with  Mr.  Cosgrave? — No.  J r 

. m* ft.-*1"™  like  to  add  to* 

out  af°oMdL“'  1 wmli  be  oppo"d  to  boarii“S 
24070.  What  is  your  experience  about  that?— I have 
only  seen  a few  cases  of  it  in  Portumna,  and  from 
what  I see  I think  the  children  that  are  boarded  out 
would  be  a great  deal  better  taken  care  of  in  the  work 
house  than  they  are  ouside. 

2Wn.  Have  you,  read  much  of  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject? — I have  not. 

24072.  You  don’t  know  what  the  opinions  of  various 
bodies  and  personages  on  the  subject  are?— No-  I 
have  something  else  to  look  after : I did  not  give  it 
much  attention.  6 


Air.  John 


Mr.  John  Martyn,  Chairman,  Glennamaddy  Union,  examined. 


24073.  Chairman.— Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  Glennamaddy? — Yes. 

24074.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  is  the  view  of 
the  Glennamaddy  Guardians  on  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation?— The  Guardians  are  unanimous  in  not  hav- 
ing Glennamaddy  done  away  with,  and  the  reason  that 
they  are  so  unanimous  is  that  they  have  recently  spent 
a considerable sum  of  money  in  repairing  the  work- 
house — building  a very  fine  hospital — and  the  rate  is 
very  low,  and  they  believe  that  by  being  added  on  to 
another  union  the  rate  would  not  be  decreased.  We 
are  just  living  on  the  border  of  Roscommon  and  we 
don’t  think  it  desirable  we  should  be  sent  into  Ros- 
common ; but  then  we  are  very  far  away  from  any 
other  union  ; we  would  have  to  go  to  Tuam,  and  that 
would  mean  about  twenty  miles. 

24075.  Before  your  union  was  formed  it  used  to  be 
partly  in  Tuam  ahd  partly  in  Ballinasloe? 

Mr.  Concanncm,  Solicitor. — Partly  in  Castlerea. 

24076.  Chairman. — None  of  it  in  Ballinasloe? — No. 

24077.  You  are  utterly  against  going  to  Roscommon  ? 
— W e are ; the  Guardians  are  unanimous  that  they  are 
not  anxious  to  join  on  to  any  other  union  on  account 
of  its  bordering  on  the  county,  and  the  great  incon- 
venience it  would  be  to  the  sick  poor  to  have  to  go  to 
Tuam. 

24078.  That  is,  your  Guardians  are  altogether  in 
favour  of  allowing  the  Glennamaddy  Union  to  remain 
as  it  is;  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  the 
’interests  of  economy  of  administration? — No, 
nothing  particular,  except  that  our  district  is  a very 
poor  district. 

24079.  Or  do  you  think  it  ought  to  remain  as  it  is  ? 
— No;  we  would  prefer,  if  we  could,  to  increase  our 
valuation  ; the  average  valuation  of  the  people  in  our 
district  would  not  be  more  than  £5,  and  there  are  a 
‘considerable  number  of  very  poor  people.  The  rate- 
payers and  the  Guardians  don’t  seem  to  be  anxious 
to  have  the  union  dissolved ; they  find  that  they  are 
going  on  very  well  as  they  are.  We  would  be  anxious 
to  increase  our  valuation. 

24080.  I suppose  that  would  be  with  the  object  of  re- 
ducing your  rates? — Yes. 

24081.  If  you  found  any  scheme  could  be  produced 
that  would  mean  a reduction  of  your  rates  without 
any  hardship  to  the  sick,  or  people  who  could  not  be 
removed  without  hardship ; if  you  found  such  u 
scheme  could  be  produced  do  you  think  the  rate- 
payers of  your  union  would  be  disposed  to  listen 
favourably  to  it? — I think  so. 

24082.  Is  it  largely  the  fear  of  extra  taxation  that 
makes  them  opposed  ?— No  ; it  is  the  inconvenience  to 
the  sick. 

24083.  If  a hospital  were  left  with  you  so  that 
the  sick  would  still  be  treated  at  Glennamaddy,  and 
if  for  the  remainder  of  the  house  what  is  generally 
known  as  amalgamation  were  adopted,  would  that: 


meet  your  views  !-Well,  I don't  think  it  nil 
meet  the  views  of  the  Guardians  or  mine ; the  ooor 
suffer  very  much.  * 

24084.  I would  like  you  to  show  me  how  you  think 
that  would  work  out?-<I  think  that  would  not  be  a 
saving  m the  first  place. 

24085.  I am  going  on  the  assumption  of  course, 
assuming  that  a scheme  were  produced  that  would 
clearly  mean  a saving?— I am  sure  it  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  ratepayers. 

24086.  If  the  sick  could  still  be  dealt  with  at 
Glennamaddy? — Yes,  without  hardship  or  great  incon- 
venience. 

24087  Have  yon  many  tramps  in  your  part  of  the 
world? — I think  we  relieve  about  a thousand. 

Mr.  Corcoran.— A thousand  to  1,200. 

24038.  Chairman.— Have  the  Board  of  Guardians 
any  idea  what  would  be  the  best  treatment  to  adopt 
with  regard  to  tramps.  Would  you  propose  to  close 
your  casual  or  tramp  ward  so  that  tramps  would  no 
longer  be  admitted  there?— I think  so;  I think  they 
are  a great  nuisance  going  through  the  country,  and 
if  the  workhouses  were  closed  against  them  I don’t 
think  you  would  have  so  many  tramps  in  the  country. 

24089.  Tf  you  closed  the  workhouses  against  them 
perhaps  they  would  then,  if  allowed  to  go  the  road,  be 
inclined  to  take  refuge  in  farmers’  premises? — That 
is  another  view. 

24090.  I don’t  mean  a deserving  man  who  is  really 
looking  for  » job,  but  a man  who  could  not  produce 
evidence  in  the  shape  of  a letter  from  a clergyman 
or  some  person  in  his  neighbourhood  that  he  was 
going  from  place  to  place  to  look  for  work,  but  if  he 
was  obviously  a stroller,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  hardship  in  making  that  man  work  for  liis  living 
in  some  public  institutions  such  as  are  called  labour 
colonies? — I think  so.  I would  be  in  favour  of  a 
scheme  that  would  take  the  tramps  off  the  road,  and 
take  their  children  away  from  them  altogether  and 
have  them  brought  up  in  some  institution.  They  can 
never  be  useful  members  of  society  so  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to  run  in  this  way. 

24091.  They  follow  the  lead  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers  mostly? — Yes. 

24092.  Would  you  approve  of  power  being  given  to 
local  bodies  to  charge  snch  sums  as  they  might  think 
reasonable,  and  fair  to  patients  or  their  friends,  for 
the  support  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  ?— Oh,  cer- 
tainly ; let  the  Guardians  fix  the  amount. 


24093.  And  give  them  power  to  recover  that? — Yes ; 
I think  that  would  be  very  fair. 

24094.  At  present  you  are  limited  to  the  average 
cost? — I think  our  average  cost  is  about  £11. 

24095.  But  I mean  you  are  limited  to  the  weekly 
average  cost  for  a patient  at  present,  you  cannot  well 
charge  less  than  that? — Yes. 
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24096.  But  if  you  were  allowed  to  adopt  a scale  of 
our  own  at  your  oWn  discretion,  and  charge  accord- - 
ing  to  that  scale,  you  think  that  would  be  fair  and 

^24097-  Charge  a poor  person  less  than  the  average 
cost  and  charge  a wealthy  person  the  full  amount 
expended  ^-Certainly. 

24098.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  state 
that  I have  not  asked  you  about?— Well,  I am 
delegated  to  state  that  the  Guardians  are  unanimously 
jjx  favour  of  divisional  rating,  and  that  they  approve 
of  the  boarding  out  system.  . , — , 

24099.  You  have  no  town  m your  union?— We  have 
not  a town,  it  is  a village— the  village  of  Glenna- 
maddy  Well,  I made  a mistake,  the  two  Guardians 
who  represent  the  division  of  Glennamaddy  are  against 
divisional  rating;  with  that  exception  they  are  un- 
animous. , , „ , 

24100.  Would,  that  be  for  all  purposes  or  only 
outdoor  relief?— For  all  purposes.  If  if  were  divi- 
sional rating,  I imagine  it  would  be  better 
administered,  and  every  Guardian  would  take  more 
interest  in  his  own  division  when  he  would  have  to 
finance  his  division. 

24101.  Do  you  think  it  would  operate  on  anything 
but  outdoor  relief?— I imagine  it  would  operate  on 

^24102.  You  cannot  reduce  the  number  of  the  sick 
for  instance ; the  Guardians  could  not  keep  down  the 
number  of  sick  if  they  had  divisional  rating?— No; 
but  the  Guardians  would  be  better  able  to  decide  who 
were  the  deserving  cases. 

24103.  Take  the  sick,  which  are  a very  large  class,  it 
could  not  have  any  effect  on  the  reduction  of  expenses 
there?— That  is  the  indoor;  I don’t  think  it  would. 

24104,  Do  you  think  it  could  have  much  effect,  ex- 
cept on  the  outdoor?— I think  it  would  have  a little. 

24105.  You  think  you  would  not  be  so  likely  to  give 
an  officer  an  increase  of  salary  ? — That  would  be  union 

**24106.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  electoral  rat- 
ing could  make  an  economy  except  for  the  cost  of  out- 
door relief?— There  would  be  a lot  of  public  works— 
the  making  of  rates. 

24107.  That  is  rural  district? — I mean  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

24108.  We  of  course  are  strictly  limited  to  the  Poor 
jAW?_If  an  applicant  now  from  one  portion  of  the 
union  came  into  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians and  said  " I am  in  want  of  relief,”  and  if  the 
Guardians  who  represented  that  division  were  not 
there  how  did  the  other  Guardians  know  whether  he 
was  a fit  subject  for  outdoor  relief  at  all? 

24109.  That  is  outdoor  relief ; I am  rather  anxious 
for  you  to  show  me  how  it  would  affect  any  class  hut 
outdoor  relief? — I cannot  go  into  any  other  portion. 

24110.  Mr.  Mtirnaghan.— But  in  the  case  you  in- 
stance the  Guardians  have  the  very  best  authority ; 
they  have  the  relieving  officer  to  refer  the  matter 
to,  and  for  him  to  make  a report  on  the  claim  ? That 
is  a fact ; but  I think  the  parties  affected— the 


ratepayers  and  the  Guardians — should  give  their  yof.  1904. 
opinions  whether  the  applicants  were  deserving  or  not,  — 

and  in  that  way  I believe  the  outdoor  relief  would  be  Mr- 
lowered  without  any  hardship  to  the  sick  poor.  Martyn.. 

24111.  Chairman. — Can  you  see  any  other  class, 
where  a saving  would  be  affected? — I believe  there 
would  be  a saving  indoor. 

24112.  Supposing  a girl  comes  in  to  have  a child?— 

Or  if  they  came  in  with  fever. 

24113.  Those  are  sick  cases.  Take  the  case  of  a 
man  who  comes  into  the  workhouse  with  his  family  to 
be  maintained  in  the  workhouse ; do  you  know  of 
many  such  in  the  locality  who  would  take  such  a step 
as  that  unless  they  were  in  the  last  stage  of  destitu- 
tion?— I believe  some  people  would. 

24114.  And  for  such  a class  as  that  you  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  have  electoral  division  rating?— 

Yes ; the  Guardians  would  be  able  to  know 
the  position  of  that  family,  and  the  ratepayers 
of  the  division  would  say,  when  they  saw  that 
such  a person  had  gone  into  the  workhouse, 

“"We  think  he  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  some- 
thing.” They  would  be  more  particular  if  there 
was  divisional  rating.  I approve  of  the  boarding  out. 
system  ; we  have  recently  tried  it  and  I think  it  will 
be  a success  in  our  union..  . ' 

24115.  Have  you  had  many  cases  ?— It  is  only  within, 
the  last  few  months  we  commenced  it,  but  we  are  very 
particular  as  to  the  foster-parents ; we  always  try  and 
give  them  to  middle-aged  people  who  won’t  have  a 
bic  family  of  their  own,  and  I think  they  would  he 
better  looked  after  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  a work- 
house. 

24116.  You  think  they  are  more  likely  to  turn  out 
handy  and  useful? — Yes  ; then  of  course  I believe  the 
cost  is  lower  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  kept 
in  the  workhouse. 

24117.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  have  a considerable 
number  of  children  in  the  workhouse? — I think 
twenty-five. 

24118.  That  is  a large  proportion  for  so  small  a 
workhouse? — Yes. 

24119.  Chairman. — You  are  trying  to  hoard  them 
out  ? — Yes,  we  hold  them  over  until  w©  get  good  foster- 
parents. 

24120.  Mr.  Murnaghan. —Do  you  give  much  out- 
door relief  in  your  union? — Before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1898  our  outdoor  relief  was  about  £700  ; I think 
it  is  only  the  same  now. 

24121.  Do  you  approve  of  it  as  a system  of  relief 
for  the  poor? — I do;  I think  it  is  fairly  well  ad-, 
ministered. 

24122.  Chairman. — But  you  would  like  to  have  it 
safeguarded  with  the  electoral  division  charge? — I 
think  so  ; it  would  make  everybody  more  interested. 

24123.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  amendment  of 
the  law  which  would  give  you  power  to  board  out  all. 
children  that  would  be  on  the  rates? — I would. 

24124.  At  present  you  are  only  able  to  hoard  out- 
orphans  and  deserted  children? — Yes. 

24125.  Would  yon  he  in  favour  of  an  amendment  of 
the  law  giving  you  discretion? — I think  I would. 


Rev.  W.  Conway,  p.p.,  examined. 


24126.  Chairman. — We  have  had  evidence  from  Mr. 
Martyn  indicating  the  views  of  the  Glenna- 
maddy Guardians  ; they  seem  to  be,  as  I sup- 
pose you  are  aware,  in  favour,  generally,  of 
not  breaking  up  the  Glennamaddy  Union  ? 
They  are.  There  was  one  reason  Mr.  Martyn 
omitted,  that  is— that  the  district  is  very  poor, 
nearly  all  congested  ; I think  it  was  on  account 
of  the  inconvenience,  as  well  as  because  the  expenses 
would  he  less,  that  they  wished  to  preserve  the  union. 

24127.  You  heard  me  putting  to  him,  though,  that 
if  the  hospital  still  remained  for  the  sick  that  would 
of  course  very  largely  diminish  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment against  amalgamation  made  by  . those  who 
thought  the  sick  would  have  to  go  long  distances  ? In 
would;  it  is  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  old 
people  ; I believe  the  old  people  who  are  not  sick 
would  object  to  be  removed  to  a distant  union. 

- 24128.  We  have  heard  that  frequently  in  different 
places? — It  is  a sentiment  of  course,  but  after  all  it 
is  a sentiment  that  must  be  respected ; they  would 
not  like  to  be  buried  far  away,  or  go  far  away  from 
their  friends,  and  it  mieht  be  better  if  they  got  out- 
door relief  at  home,  and  left  them  at  home. 

24129.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
the  powers  of  Guardians  to  give  outdoor  relief? — Yes, 


if  it  were  judiciously  bestowed,  but  sometimes  it  is  Rev.  W. 
not ; and  I must  say,  if  it  would  be  allowable  for  me"  Conway,  1 
to  trespass  on  the  Guardians’  duties,  I would  say  that 
I do  not  at  all  approve  of  union  rating.  Within  the 
last  month  even  I have  met  cases  where  Guardians 
actually  recommended  outdoor  relief  where,  they  ad- 
mitted that  the  party  did  not  require  it,  .which  would 
not  he  the  case  if  you  had  divisional  rating. . . 

24130.  Do  you  think  that  is  general  as  regards  out-, 
door  relief? — Outdoor  relief  only. 

24131.  You  don’t  see  any  necessity  for  making  the 
sick  an  electoral  charge?— No. 

24132.  But  you  think  for  outdoor  relief  it  would  be ' 
prudent  to  have  the  electoral  division  ?— It  would  be 
much  more  economical. 

24133.  Do  you  think  that  would  he  a sufficient 
practical  safeguard  to  prevent  over-expenditure?- — It 
would  certainly  lessen  the  expenditure.  It  would 
fall  heavier  on  some  divisions  than,  the  division  I in- 
habit. Outdoor  relief  amounted  to  about  £700  in  tha 
year,  and  they  adopted  a drastic  measure  of  cutting, 
off  all  from  outdoor  relief,  putting  them  on  by  de-: 
grees,  with  the  result  that  the  outdoor  relief  was  very 
much  lessened  and  the  majority  of  those  cut  off  did. 
not  seem  to  feel  it ; hut  I believe  the  system  of  union 


rating  increases  the  outdoor  relief. 


5 L 
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■i '24134-.  In  your  union,  .would  it' be  ai  distinct  bard-, 
ship  to  close  up  the  workhouse,  without  making  ample, 
provision' for  the  treatment  of  the  sick? — I think  it 
would,  on  account -of: the  inconvenience' of  getting  the; 
sick'  a distance. 

- 24135.  Supposing  -Mountbellew  were'  also  . closed, - 
then  you  would  be  thrown  either  on  Tuam? — Tuam,  or 
Gastlerea,  or  Rbscominon. 

24136.  Or  Ballinasloe ; how  far  is : that  ?— rl  think 
twenty-seven-  Irish  miles. 

• 24137.  How  far  would  it  be'  from  Tuam  ?— It  is 
exactly  nineteen  statute  miles  from  the  workhouse. 

' 24138.  How  far  would  it  be  from  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  union  to  Tuam? — It  would  : be  about 
twenty-seven  statute  miles.  There  were  two.  or  three 
things  I just  jotted  down.  About  the -tramps,  I 
think  it  is  a great  defect  in  the  management  of  work- 
houses  that  the  law  regarding  tramps  is  not  more 
strictly  enforced  ; the  workhouse  is  made  too  com- 
fortable for  them. 

. 24139.  Are  you  aware,  Father  Conway,  that  they 
have  the  power  of  obtaining  their  discharge  on  giving 
three  hours’  notice? — I think  they  should  be  made  work 
a little.  . 

1 24140.  Would  you  extend  the  powers  of  the  officials 
or  Guardians  to  enable  them  to  keep  them  longer  to 
work  ? — It  is  done  in  • England. 

24141.  It  is,  under  a special  Act,  hut  I may  tell 
you  it  has  not-  operated  in  England  ; - it  has  not 
diminished  the  evil  ? — I believe,  myself,  that  there 
will  he  no  stop  put  to  tramps  until  they  are  taken 
forcibly  by  the  Government  and  put  into  a labour 
colony. 

24142.  That  is  a view  we  have  heard  ill  a great  many 
parts  of  the  country  ?— They  are  the  greatest  nuisance, 
amd  on  the  other ' hand,  if  things  are  made  too  dis- 
agreeable for  them  in  the  workhouse  they  may  not  go 
there  and  they  become  a greater  nuisance. 

'24143.  Yon  think  it  is  a police  question  largely?— • 
I think  they  should  be  taken  up  and  put  into  a 
labour  colony  wherever  it  is  proved  they  are  tramps 
and  could  get  employment-  if  they  wish. 

1 24144'.  Especially  if  they  had  children  ?— Yes.  <’  Then 
there 'is  another  ..question  about  these  /unfortunate 
women ; I would  say  there  ought  to  be  a distinction 
made  between  a,  person  who  has  fallen  oii'ce  and  one  who 
has  fallen  two  or  three  times.  I would  be  in  favour 
of  taking  the  children  away  as  soon  as  it  possibly 
could  he  done  from  those  who  have  fallen  once,  not. 
leave  them  to  suckle  them,  and  they  should  be  taken 
and  put  into  an  asylum.  . 

24145.  We  did  receive  evidence  from  a clergy- 
man ■ o'n  ■ that  very  ■ question  very  early  in.  the 
sittings,  that  a girl,  who,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  first  lapse,  should  be  sent  to  an  institu- 
tion managed  by  religious  people  of  what- 
ever religion  she  belonged  to,  "that  after  the  birth  of 
the  child  they  should  make  efforts  to  reclaim  her 
and  get  her  a situation  as  soon  as  they  thought  she  was 
fit  for  going  out  again  ; the  child  should  be  looked 
dfter  until  she  was  fit  to  have  it,  and  in  that  way  it 
was  hoped  that  these  girls  never  should  enter  a work- 
house  at  all  ? — I say  there  ought  to  be  a broad  distinc- 
tion made  between  those  who  have  fallen  only  once 
and  those  who  have  fallen  several  times.  Really  those 
that  have  fallen  once  I have  found  by  experience  are 
not  very  bad,  but. any- that  havo-fallen  twice  should 
, be  removed  to  some  institution. 

24146.  Most'  of  those  cases  that  we  meet  in  this- 
country  who  fall  more  than-  once  are  cases;  who  have 
been  in  the  workhouse,  and  they  keep  on  . falling? — 
Oh,  yes. 

1 24147.  Therefore  do  you  think  it  is  an  improper 
place  to  have  such  ?— I think  it  is ; they  corrupt  the 
other  women. 


24148.  And.  go  downhill  themselves  ? — They  don’t 
improve,  and  if  they  get  an  opportunity  of  going  out 
again  they  are  just  twelve  months  away  and  come 
back. ... 

24149.  Mr.  Mttenaghan. — Do  you  think  the  law; 
ought,  to  he  altered  in  regard  to  the  putative  father, 
so.  as  to  enable  the  girl  to  take  some  steps  against 
him?— I think  it  ought. 

• 24150.  It  is  stronger  in  England  than  in  Ireland  1— 
It  is  "sometimes  very  difficult  to  prove  the  paternity, 
©specially  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  fallen  more' 
than  Once ; it  is  easy  enough  to  prove  the  first  case. 

,'  24151.  Ch.aer.mA3t.— Even  in  the.  first  cases  .the. 
Guardians  don’t  get  very  many  instances  in  which 


they. can  get,  a decision?— Yery  few.;  I did  not  hear  o* 
gny  in  Glennamaddy.  . 

; 24152.  Mr.  ■ Muenaghan— Do  you  think  it  would 
he  well  to  consider  the  advisability  of  strengthen® , 
tire  hands  of  the  Guardians  so  as  to. make  the -father 
responsible?—!  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  I 
don’t  think  there  is  anything  else,  except  in  the  event 
of  the  union- being  amalgamated  with  others  I don’t 
know  anything  that  the  workhouse  could.be  turned  into 

except  some  kind  of.  technical  school,  and  besides  if 
the  hospital  is  left -it, occupies  th.e  front  part  of  the- 
workhouse ; persons  might  have  an T objection 
especially  where  contagious  diseases  are;  to  come  in' 
they  might  have  an  objection  to  stay  and  work  in  guch 
an  institution. 

Mr.  Onncannon. — With  ' regard  to  the  proceedings 
against  the  alleged  father  of  these  children,  • perhaps 
Father  Conway  is  not  aware  that  you  require 
corroborative  evidence  of  . the  woman’s  statement  and 
at  Quarter  Sessions  the  experience-  is  that  the  de- 
fendant is  never  called  upon  to  give  evidence ; you 
rely  on  the  point  that  there  is  no  corroboration ; verv 
often,  if  you  got  the  party  up,  you  very,  probably 
could  get  corroboration. 

• Mr.  Muenaghan, — The  English  law  is  a ?tep  in  ad- 
vance of  our  law.  , 

24153.  Dr.  Biggee. — Could  you  tell  us  whether 
there  is  much  consumption  in  the  district? — I think 
it  is  pretty  prevalent. 

24154.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  re- 
garding the  treatment? — No,  except  that  in. the  event, 
of  your  doing  away  with  some  of  the  workhouses,  as 
workhouses,  that  you  get  • the  healthiest  , and  most 
suitable  of  them  to  turn  into-  sanatoria. 

24155.  Do  you  think  a workhouse  would  make  a. 
sanatorium? — I am  not  up  in  those  things;-  I-  know 
they  have  to  be  very  well  aired.  I think, - with  a 
little  expense,  they  could  be  made ; they  are  generally 
healthily  situated.  • • 

24156.  How  would  you  suggest  that  sanatorium 
should  be  'supported';  .by  the  county-at-large?— T 
think  if  the  patients  were  taken  from  the  county-at- 
large,  or  whatever  districts  they  were  taken  from,  they 
should  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  the  institution. 

24157.  You  • could  hardly  support  an,  institution 
on  those  lines? — I believe,  myself,  one  would  do  two 
provinces,  if  ,not  the  whole  of  Ireland.  - , 

24158.  At  present  there  is,  a national  institution  hut  it 
is  not  large  enough  to  receive  anything  like  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission? — I think  consumption 
is  the  form  of  disease  that  ought  to  occupy  the.greater 
pant  of  the  attention  of  the  authorities ; it  is  so  pre- 
ventive and  contagious  that  they  ought  to  take  strong 
steps  and  secure  this  sanatorium ; I don’t  know 
whether  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  some  power, 
of  compulsion  to  compel  parties  to  go  Into  it. 

24159.  And  treat,  it  as  you  would  treat. fever?— Al- 
most. . . . .. 


24160.  Chairman. — Make  it  a notifiable  disease?-1* 
Yes.  ’■  ••  1 

24161.  Dr.  Biggee. — Would  one  sanatorium  for  'two-' 
counties  be  too  large? — I have  no  idea  of  the  number 
of  patients. 

24162.  Cha.er.man. — I suppose  when  you  spoke  about 
the  locality  furnishing  the  patients  you  did  not  mean 
that  it  should  he  a per  capita  charge  pro-  ratal — Pro 
rata ; it  might  be  a portion  of  the  rates,  and  if  it  could 
be  managed,  two  counties  might  have  a sanatorium. 

24163.  Dr.  Biggee. — Would  you  suggest  it  should  be 
put  on  the  same  basis  as  the  county  infirmary  or, 
asylum? — I think  it  would  be  a good  way  to  do  it,  be- 
cause if  you  begin  to  make  it  so  much  per  capita  yon 
cannot  get  the  establishment  kept  up  in  a proper  way. 

24164.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  putting  it  on- 
the  same  basis  as  the -county  asylum? — I suppose  that 
would  be  the  best  way ; I think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  of  the  reforms— to  make  provision  for  this 
disease,  because,  unfortunately,  it  is  much  more  pre- 
valent than  people  imagine. 

24165.  Do  you  think  it  is  getting  more  prevalent  ?— * 
I know  the  constitution  of 'the 1 people  is  weakening, 
whether  owing  to  emigration  or  the  artificial  food  they 
are  taking,  but  they  are  becoming  weaker  and  more 
prone  to  disease,  such  as  consumption.  ‘ . 

24166.  Have  you  any  cases  . yon  remember  where 
you  have  seen  it  spreading  in  a family?— Oh,  I did, 
a friend’s  family  all  died  of  it.  They  were  not  aware 
it  was. contagious,  and  I saw  other,  families  also. 
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24167-  Wher.eas..if  the  fii:st  cases  had. been,  removed 
and  isolated  you  think  it  would  have  prevented  the 
Other,  taking  W-Z  pre.ume  it  would.  . 

24168.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  The  old  idea  was  that 
it  was  in  the  blood  and  that  it  was  incurable;  the 
present  idea  is  that  it  is  infectious?—!  think,  without 


trespassing  on  the  doctor’s,  domains,  there  are  .several  Xov-  3, 1 00 1 
families  more  'prone  to  it-  than  others  and  that  it  is  likp  _ — 

other  diseases  inherited  from  the  parents.  : ..  J*?v:  ' ; . 

24169.  Still ' if  the  infection  was  not  there  they  '-onway,  • 
could  not  develop  it? — No. 


Mr.  P.  O’Hara,  p.l.g.,  examined. 

24170-  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians  of  24185.  You 
'.the  Clifden  Union?— Yes. 

24171-  I have  the  very  full  replies  which  the  Guar- 
dians have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with,  and  in 
reply  to  our  first  query  on  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion their  answer  is  “We  consider  from  the  decreased 
population  and  economic  condition  of  the  County  Gal- 
way, that  it  would  be  desirable  to  dissolve,  wholly, 
some  of  the  unions,  and  we  consider,  that  where  a 
workhouse  is  dissolved  that  the  hospital  attached 
to  such  should  also,  disappear  if  a saving  in  rates  is 
to  be  effected”? — That  .is.  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Board'. 

24172.  Assuming  for  a moment  that  Clifden  could 
be  broken  up,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship 
to  the  sick  to  give  them  no  place  for  their  treatment, 
locally?— I do  not,  in  this  way,  that  our  means  of 
communication  are  such  that  I don’t  consider  it  would 
be  any  hardship  for  the  sick  to  send  them  to  a central 
hospital,  say,  Galway,  and  I say  this  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  taxation,  in  this  way,  that  if  you  keep  the 
hospital  you  might  as  well  keep  the  workhouse,  be- 
cause. the  number  of  officials  that  will  be  required  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  hospital  will  be  nearly  equal  to  that 
- of  the  staff  necessary  for  the  workhouse. 

24173.  You  would  have  a dispensary  doctor  at  the 
hospital ; you  would  have  a nurse  and  a chaplain  ; 
you  would  have  nobody  else  ? — We  would  have  wards- 
men  and'  wardsmaids. 

24174.  You  would  lose  all  the  able-bodied  officers? 

— We  could  not  lose  the  doctor ; we  could  not  lose  the 
night  nurse  and  day  nurse ; we  should  have  a clerk  of 
some  description,  and  we  should  have  a porter. 

24175.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — You  have  the  clerk  of 


the  force  of  the  argument  against 
removing  the  sick  from  great  distances? — I see  the 
force  of  the  argument  against  removing  cases. 

24186.  Any  case  that  could  be  put  into  the  train 
and  brought  to  Galway,  that  would  be  all  right?— I 
would  not  say  there  would  be  any  hardship. 

24187.  Dr.  Biggeu. — Do  many  cases  at  present  go 
to  the  Galway  Infirmary? — Several  cases;1  we  have 
sent  numerous  cases  to  Galway  from1  our' union  for 
treatment  that  the  doctor  alleges  could  not  be  carried 
out  in  ' the  union  hospital.  • 

24188.  Operations  and  cases  that  can  wait,  but  sup- 
posing a case  occurs  sixteen  miles  from  Oifden  liow 
are  you  to  get  that  case  into  Galway?-— By  ambulance 
car  as  far  as  the  workhouse,  and  have  it  removed  by 
rail. 

• 24189.  If ' there  was  not  a workhouse  there,  how 
would  a case  go  in  from  2 o’clock  in  the  day  to  Gal- 
way ; it  would  be  next  day  before  it  was  there ; that 
might  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death ?-J- 
■If  the  ambulance  is  to  he  retained  it  would  take  such 
cases  and  send  them  off  by  train;  we  are  bound,  to 
have  a relieving  officer.  There  are  no  trains  on  Sun- 
day and  after  a certain  hour  in  the  evening.  Our 
union  is  able  to  accommodate  over  800,  ■ and,  all  told, 
we  have  only  102 ; I venture  to  say,  if  our  union  was 
broken  up,  that  out  of  the  102,  if  we  were  to  amalga- 
mate with  any  other  union,  forty  of  the  entire  number 
would  not  come  to  Galway  if  we  made  Galway  the 
centre,  for  this  reason,  that  they  prefer  going  home  to 
their  friends,  and  I would  certainly  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  saving  to  the  rates  that'  those  people  who  'would 
have  an  • anxiety  to  remain  with  their  friends,  and 
the  friends  would  have  an  anxiety  to  keep  them  if  they 


the  District  Council  at  present  ?— W e would  have  at-  got  2s.  or  3a.  a week  at  home,  because  our  average  cost 


■ most  i the  entire  staff  except  the  toaster  and  matron 
of  the  workhouse,  they  are  the  only  parties  that  ‘ I 
-could  see  that  we  could  do  away  with. 

24176.  You  do  away  with  the  upkeep  of  a large 
portion  of  .the  institution,  the  heating  of  which  alone 
amounts  to  a large  sum  every  year? — Quite  so- 


now  4s.  a week,  and  if  the  people  who  are  in  the  work- 
house  get  2s.  a week  half  of  them  would  not  be  there. 

24190.  Chairman.— You  would  be  in  favour  of  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Guardians  for  giving  the  out- 
door relief? — Yes. 

24191.  Would  you  have  any  safeguard,  such  as 


24177.  Chairman. — You  spoke  about  the  facilities  ‘ electoral  division  rating? — Electoral  division  rating 
for  removing  the  sick  being  increased? — We  have  rail-  — OT’'1  T1rvro  TOA  tiavo  union  ratine-  m our 


way  communication. 

24178.  But  you  cannot  send  the  sick  by  railway?— 
Why  not? 

24179.  You  could  not  send  a pneumonia  patient  or 
other  serious  cases  ? — I knew  instances  of  serious 
, cases  in  .my  own  family  that  I had  to  take  not  only 
to  Galway  but  to  Dublin. 

24180.  But  there  are  serious  cases  you  could  not  re- 
move, except  by  an  ambulance? — I don’t  see  any  ambu- 
lance you  could  employ  that  would  remove  a patient 
•with  more  ease  than  a railway  carriage. 

24181.  In  Galway  that  might  mean  a journey  of 
over  sixty  miles?— It  is  a journey  of  forty  miles;  it 
might  mean  more  if  we  went  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  district. 

24182.  Don’t  you  think  that -would  he  practically 
prohibitive  ; how  could  the  sick  be  properly  dealt  with 
if  they  had  to  go  to  such  distances? — That  is  a sug- 
gestion, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  entire  members 
of  our  Board  ; but  really  I must  confess,  it  may  be  very 
hard  in  some  cases,  you  might  get  a big  case  of  sick- 
ness that  it  might  he  dangerous  to  remove  such  a 
distance ; I agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — The  .cost  of  transport  would  be 
Very  considerable. 

24183.  Chairman. — Take  fractures,  or  anything  with 
fever,  you  cannot  remove  those  cases  by  rail? — I really 
think,  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  it  is  dangerous  to  re- 
move the  patient  out  of  the  house  in  which  he  gets 
sick;  I think  it  would  be  better  to  treat  him  in  the 
house  in  which  he  happened  to  get  sick.  I knew  a 
case  myself  in  onr  district  whero  the  doctor  got  sick. 

24184., Even  in  a badly-ventilated  cabin?— Our 
cabins,  are  not  so  bad  as  they  were ; we  are  making 
great  improvements  in  that  respect ; they  are  not  up 
to  date:yet. 


worked  well,  and  now  we  have  union  rating  in  our 
union;  I have  not  seen  any  change.  1 

24192.  You  find  outdoor  relief  is  not  going  up  ?— No. 

24193.  It  is  less  than  it  has  been  for  a number  of 
years  preceding  .the  passing  of  the  Act ; you  are  a 
very  poor  union  and  have  to  look  closely  after  your 
expenditure? — We  are  a very  poor  union,  193,772 
acres,  and  the  valuation  is  £18,662,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  18,760  ; our  workhouse  is  able  to  accommodate 
792,  and  the  hospital  32,  that  is  824,  and  all  we  have 
in  the  workhouse  is  102. 

24194.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — What  is  the  annual  ex- 
penditure?— The  average  cost  is  4s. 

24195.  And  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  last 
year? — I have  not  it,  but  it  is  7s.  3d.  for  the  hospital. 

24196.  Chairman. — Of  course  having  the  views  you 
have  expressed  just  now  about  the  -removal  of  the  sick, 
do  you  think  any  further  hospital  accommodation  is 
necessary ; take  for  instance,  Cams  ; do  you  get  many 
patients  in  from  Cama?— Not  very  many.  Very  often 
further  accommodation  is  advocated  for  Cama,  and 
that  district.  I see  the  anxiety  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bo*d,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  is  to  force 
on  taxation. 

24197.  You  may  take  it  that  our  object  is  to  reduce 
taxation?— I hope  that  will  be  the  result. 

24198.  What  do  you  think  about  Cama? — Well, 
Cama  is  an  out  of  the  way  place. 

24199.  How-  far  is  it  from  your  workhouse  ? — About 
thirty-three  miles. 

24200.  Do  you  think  they  require  any  little  cottage 
hospital  there  at  a low  expense? — Yes,  at  a very  low  ex- 
pense. 

24201.  Say  not  more  than  twelve  beds  for  instance  ? 
— That  would  be  quite  sufficient,  except  in  this  way, 
that  if  you. make  cottage  hospitals  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  union  you  dissolve  you  create  pauperism: 

■ 24202.  For  the  sick  only? — That  is  another  feature. 

5 L 2 
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24203:  And  further,  for  the  acutely  sick  people 
who  come  in  and  spend  on  an  average  three  weeks, 
•would  you  be  in  favour  of  such  a hospital  at  Carna? 
—I  would  be  in  favour  of  a hospital  of  that  descrip- 
tion on  a small  scale ; of  course,  if  the  necessity  arose 
afterwards  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
accommodation. 

24204.  And  you  begin  with  a very  small  scale? — 
Yes. 

24205.  You  would  have  the  dispensary  doctor  there 
as  the  medical  attendant  ? — Yes  ; but  I should  think 
we  should  increase  his  salary  if  he  did  any  duty 
beyond  his  present  duties ; he  would  be  looking  out 
for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  all  the  doctors  of  our 
union  would  be  anxious  that  district  hospitals  would 
be  established  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

24206.  There  would  be  a great  deal  of  benefit  to 
him  as  well  as  to  you,  because  the  sick  that  would 
bo  scattered  all  over  his  district  would  be  brought  in  to 
his  door? — I should  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a hospital  of  that  description  in  remote  dis- 
tricts. 

24207.  Is  there  any  other  district  in  your  union  that 
. is  as  remote ; Kilkerrin  that  goes  with  Carna  ; you 
have  a dispensary  doctor  in  Boffin,  and  if  you  had  a 
small  house  there  with,  say,  half-a-dozen  beds  ? — I am 
• told  we  have  scarcely  any,  if  any,  sickness  in  Boffin. 

24208.  I suppose  you  have  been  there  ? — I have. 

24209.  Have  you  not  seen  any  sick  when  you  were 
there  ? — Never. 

24210.  I am  sorry  you  were  not  with  us  a few 
weeks  ago? — I have  not  seen  many  sick  coming  from 
Boffin. 

24211.  Have. you  seen  them  in  it?— No;  I have  not 
been  very  often  there. 

24212.  I think  you  will  find  the  sick  there  in  the 
ordinary  proportions? — If  there  is  any  nourishment 
. attached  to  sickness  at  all  to  be  given  free  of  charge, 
if  you  go  look  for  sick  people  you  will  get  plenty  of 
them. 

24213.  A very  small  ordinary  cottage  with  half-a- 
" dozen  beds  or  even  four  beds  ? — Yes  ; it  might  be 
nceessary  to  have  that,  but  really  we  have  to  get  sick 
..  sometimes. 

24214.  And  the  question  is  whether  you  have  not 
to  set.  well  at  all? — We  have  people  with  relations 
and  sons  and  daughters  ; if  my  son  or  daughter  gets 
' sick  it  is  my  duty  to  act  as  a father  towards  them, 
and  see  after  them. 

24215.  We  are  talking  of  the  very  sick  poor  who  can- 
not be  attended  in  the  same  way  that  you  and  I could  ; 
do  you  think  in  those  remote  places,  where  there  is 
. great  poverty,  that.it  would  be  only  fair  play  to 
bring  hospital  accommodation  as  much  within  the 


reach  of  the  very  sick  as  it  is  within  the  reach  nf  M. 
people  of  Clifden  ? — It  would  be  fair  play  if  you  IS? 
establish  it  on  a small  scale;  I wohld  like  to  ha 1 
some  means  of  giving  relief,  but  if  you  go  to  establish 
them  in  such  a way  that  your  outlay  would  be  eieltJ* 
than  at  the  present  time,  I am  strongly  against  it 

24216.  I think  we  would  agree  with  you  there  •’ 
would  not  like  to  see  anything  added  to  the  rates’?—! 
am  very  strong  on  the  point  of  representation.  To 
my  mind  one  representative  is  quite  enough  for  each 
electoral  division. 

24217.  You  would  go  back  to  the  old  number  of 
elected  Guardians  ? — Yes  ; during  my  twenty  years’  ex 
perience  I have  always  found  that  the  greater  number 
attending  a Board  Meeting  the  less  work  we  are 
capable  of  doing,  and  the  smaller  the  number  the  better 
work  we  do.  Then  I think  that  that  representative 
who  makes  a law  compelling  the  ratepayer  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  should  be  a man  of  substance  so 
that  when  he  makes  a law  he  should  have  to  put’ his 
hand  in  his  own  pocket  and  pay  for  that  lawi 

24218.  You  would  make  him  a ratepayer  in  the 
division? — Yes. 


24219.  About  tramps ; you  have  so  few  in  Clifden 
that  they  don’t  become  a serious  matter  for  you  there? 
— We  don’t  have  many  of  them ; they  are  very  few  in 
comparison  to  other  places. 

24220.  What  are  your  views  about  the  treatment  of 
tramps  ? — I think  the  law  should  be  amended  in  such 
a way  that  tramps,  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  work- 
house,  should  be  kept  in  for  three  days  at  least,  and 
make  them  work  during  that  time,  and  pretty  hard 
too.  I would  suggest,  also,  as  a deterrent  from  com- 
ing to  the  workhouse,  though  I don’t  think  it  would 
be  feasible,  that  any  of  them  that  required  the  shelter 
of  the  workhouse  should  have  it  at  6 o’clock ; my  ex- 
perience is  that  they  come  to  the  town,  and  sing  and 
beg  round  the  town,  and  stop  until  the  publichouses 
are  about  closing,  and  spend  the  last  copper  they  ob- 
tain before  they  go  to  the  workhouse.  Whereas  if  it 
were  made  the  law  that  they  should  have  the  shelter 
of  the  workhouse  before  6 o’clock  it  would  be  a deter- 
rent in  itself  ; they  , would  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
getting  money  and  spending  it  in  the  town,  and' it 
would  meet  the  case  of  a bona  fide  person  looking  for 
work. 

24221.  But  the  beggar  and  the  strolling  musician?— 
I would  recommend  strongly  that  they  would  be  put 
somewhere — some  labour  institution ; they  are  a very 
great  nuisance. 

24222.  It  is  an  undesirable  class  in  the  country,  and 
you  would  like  to  stop  it  ? — I would  like  to  stop  it 
very  much. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Darcy,  p.L.g.,  examined. 

We  consulted  before  we  came  here — all  the  Guar-  24223.  Chaieman. — There  is  nothing  you  wish  to 
dians — and  my  evidence  would  be  the  same  as  Mr.  add  or  vary? — No.  . . 

O’Hara’s. 


Rev.  R.  M'Hitgh,  p.i 

I think  after  Mr.  O’Hara’s  evidence  I may  sit  down. 

24224.  Chaieman. — We  are  anxious  to  hear  your 
. views  about  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  your  parish ; 

. it  goes  into  Kilkerrin ; you  have  a church  there  as 
■well? — Yes.  My  parish  is  very  remote  from  hospital 

■ accommodation,  and  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable 

■ to  have  a cottage  hospital  at  Carna  if  we  can  have  one 
. without  putting  a large  burden  on  the  rates.  We  have  at 
: present,  a nurse  there — one  of  Lady  Dudleys  nurses^ — 

that  lady  is  no  burden  on  the  rates,  and  I believe  she 

■ would  be  very  glad  and  pleased  to  act  as  head  nurse  of 
the  proposed  cottage  hospital. 

24225.  It  would  really  mean  something  very  small? 
—Very  small. 

24226.  Have  not  the  Congested  Districts  Board  given 
you  some  public  institutions ; they  have  not  given 
you  a hospital? — No. 

24227.  Dr.  Biggee. — I suppose  you  find  the  district 
is  so  remote  from  the  workhouse  that  the  patients  can- 
not be  removed  there? — They  cannot  be  removed ; I 
may  say  nobody  goes  from  the  district  to  the  hospital 
in  Clifden,  that  is  altogether  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  file  road  from  Carna  to  Clifden  is  a very 
rough  bumpy  road  ; it  tries  a person  who  is  strong  to 
' go  over  that  distance. 


.,  Carna,  examined. 

24228.  You  are  practically  disfranchised  as  regards 
hospital  accommodation  ? — Quite  ; last  winter  and 
spring  we  had  a very  bad  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  those  cases  had  to  be  treated  in  their  cabins,  and 
we  could  not  get  anything  like  trained  nurses  far 
them,  for  there  is  no  accommodation,  and  we  had  to 
put  up  with  some  wretched  old  women  we  got  in  Gal- 
way, and  the  only  patient  who  went  into  Clifden  was 
our  doctor,  and  the  poor  man  died,  and  I believe, 
thoroughly,  that  the  journey  had  a good  deal  to  say  to 
his  death.  If  there  was  a little  hospital  at  his  , door 
where  he  could  have  been  treated  and  get  proper  nurs- 
ing he  would  be  a living  man  to-day. 

24229.  Is  the  ambulance  a bad  one? — It  is  a new 
one  ; I cannot  speak  for  it. 

24230.  You  would  suggest  that  there  sbonld  be  a 
-small  hospital  with  a few  beds? — I would  say. about 
twelve  beds. 

24231. , Would  not  that  be  too  large?— Perhaps  ten 
‘ or  twelve,  not  more  than  twelve,  say  five  for  men -and 
five  for  women.  That  would  cost  very  little,  and  the 
nurse  is  there  already. 

24232.  Chaieman. — ‘And  the  doctor? — Yes  ; the  doc- 
tor is  there. 
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24233.  Dr.  Biggeb.- -It  would  not  increase  his  work 
much? — On  the  contrary  I think  it  would  be 
rather  a relief  to  him  to  bring  the  patients  to  his 

°24234.  And  he  could  see  them  more  frequently?— 
Decidedly. 

24235.  Chairman. — It  would  be  only  for  serious 
' cases? — -Yes,  such  as  pneumonia,  and  I should  think 


too  that  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  fever  it  ought  to  be  g 1904_ 
closed  to  all  medical  cases. 

24236.  That  would  be  possible  ? — But  of  course  in  Kev  R. 
that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  special  nurses  M'Hogh. 
down,  because  the  nurse  we  have  is  a district  nurse 
and  has  to  attend  maternity  cases,  and  could  not  do 
both ; I don’t  suppose  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
about  that. 


Mr.  P.  J.  O’Malley,  Chairman,  Oughterard  Union,  examined. 

24237.  Mr.  Conroy,  Solicitor. — You  are  Chairman  of  they  have  a valuation  of  sixty-seven  or  sixty-eight  Mr.  P.  J. 
the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes.  thousand  pounds.  , a ey 

24238.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regard  the  ex-  24252.  Mr.  Conroy. — Considering  the  situation  of 
pediency  of  dissolving  the  union? — My  opinion  is  that  the  union  if  there  is  anything  like  amalgamation  what 

a general  scheme  ought  to  be  introduced,  and  one  would  you  suggest? — 1 think  our  place  would  be  a 

union  hi  the  county  would  be  sufficient ; that  is  my  very  suitable  place  for  an  auxiliary  asylum,  for  the 

own  personal  opinion,  and  to  have  harmless  lunatics  simple  reason  that  we  have  twelve  acres  of  land 

brought  into  an  auxiliary  asylum,  have  a labour  attached,  and  if  we  had  harmless  lunatics  there  we 

colony  for  tramps  in  some  central  part  of  Ireland,  and  could  make  them  cultivate  the  soil,  and  instead  of 

send  all  able-bodied  tramps  and  paupers  to  work  in  this  getting  £10,  as  at  present,  for  the  grass,  we  might 

labour  colony.  I would  make  all  these  work  in  the  make  every  acre  worth  £20  or  £30  by  cultivating  it, 

labour  colony,  and  make  the  labour  colony  pay  for  it-  and  the  situation  is  a very  good  one.  I happen  to  be 

self  as  well  as  possible.  I believe  that  workhouses,  myself  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Ballinasloe  Asylum, 

as  they  are  carried  on  presently,  are  only  encourag-  24253.  There  is  room  for  an  institution  of  the  kind 
ine  pauperism  and  -idleness.  I would  send  the  you  think  in  the  district?— As  a member  of  the 

children  to  industrial  schools,  and  have  those  tramps  County  Council  we  had  to  pay  a good  deal  of  money 

committed  to  the  labour  colony,  the  same  as  you  pro-  to  buy  land  to  attach  to  the  Ballinasloe  Asylum.  I 

gently  send  children  to  reformatories.  don’t  think  there  is  so  much  land  attached  to  any  other 

24239.  Ciij.ib.man. — What  would  you  do  with  the  workhouse  in  the  county  as  there  is  to  ours,  and  it  is 

gjek? .J  would  establish  cottage  hospitals  where  I a pity  to  see  beautiful  land  like  that  not  cultivated, 

j-hinV  they  would  be  necessary.  and  it  would  be  recreation  for  these  harmless  lunatics 

24240.  Take  your  own  union ; what  hospital  acconi-  and  a fine  healthy  exercise  for  them,  and  they  would 

modation  would  he  desirable  in  that  union?— In  case  make  it  profitable,  and  it  is  quite  accessible  to  any 

the  union  is  dissolved  you  should  have  a hospi-  part  of  the  county. 


tal  at  Bealadangan. 

24241.  Would  you  have  one  at  Oughterard  ? — Yes  ; 
we  have  a splendid  one  there  presently. 

24242.  Mr.  Conroy.—  If  the  union  were  broken  up 
would  you  keep  a hospital  at  Oughterard? — I think 

24243.  And  another  at  Bealadangan? — Yes,  unless 
you  get  the  Galway  Union  to  chime  in  with  us  and 
establish  one  at  Costello  Bay.  You  could  take  off 
a good  piece  of  Galway  and  put  it  there  for  Carraroe. 
There  is  no  doubt,  from  my  experience  since  the  Act 
of  1898  came  into  operation,  I have  seen  any  quantity 
of  money  lost  on  fever  in  Carraroe  and  Spiddal  direc- 
tion, and  if  you  take  off  from  Knock  to  the  end  of 
Gorumna  Island  and  amalgamate  that  part  for  the 
business  of  a hospital  with  Carraroe  and  Gorumna  you 
could  establish  a hospital  at  Costello  Bay,  and  it  would 
be  a great  saving ; I believe  that  several  valuable 
lives  have  been  lost  there  for  want  of  proper  hospital 
accommodation. 

24244.  Chairman. — And  you  think  Bealadangan 
would  be  a good  centre ; either  that  or  Costello? 
Yes. 

24245.  You  would  put  it  at  Costello  if  it  could  be  a 
joint  charge  on  Galway? — Yes ; I would  attach  a 
couple  of  divisions  of  Galway  Union  to  Carraroe  and 
Gorumna. 

24246.  How  far  is  Costello  from  Galway?— (Nineteen 
Irish  miles. 

Mr.  Conroy. — -Twenty-two,  I think. 

Witness. — It  is  twenty-four  statute  miles  surely.  _ 

24247.  Chaikman.— There  would  ' be  no  further  hospi- 
tal accommodation  necessary  than  one  at  Oughterard  ; 
there  is  nothing  wanted  for  Leenane? — You  should 
detach  Bundorragha  from  the  Westport  Union,  if  you 
establish  it  there,  because  the  population  aroun-l 
Leenane.  in  the  Oughterard  Union,  is  very  small. 

24248.' Mr.  Conroy.— I suppose  the  ■ Oughterard 
Board,  at  present,  are  in  a very  good  financial  posi- 
tion?— We  are  the  decentest  union  in  the  county  at 
’present.  ' • 

24249.  Are  your  rates  very • low ? — -They  are;  they 
are  lower  than  Galway  or  Clifden. 

24250.  Would  you  like  to  be  amalgamated  with  any 
other  union?— I would ' not  touch  them  with  a forty- 
foot  pole  if  they  don’t . manage  their  affairs  better. 
Since  we  got  into  possession  of  the  union  in.  1899  we 
have  been  pulling  down  our  rates  every  day  since,  and 
our  neighbours,  who  have  a bigger  valuation  than  ns. 
cannot  come  near  us  at  all.  Unless  you  get  a county- 
at-large  scheme  I would  rather  stay  as  we  are. 

24251.  Chaikman.— Yon  are  the  poorest  union  m the 
.county? — We  have  the  lowest  valuation  ; our  popula- 
tion is  over  18,000,  with  a valuation  of  £50,500,  and 
still  we  have  a cheaper  rate  than  either  Galway,  or 
Clifden.  and  Ballinrohe  only  beats  us  by  £u.,  where 


24254.  Chairman.— What  about  the  part  of  tho 
union  in  the  barony  of  Ross  ? — On  the  Clonbur  side  ; 
In  case  that  you  did  amalgamate  the  barony  of  Ross  part 
of  the  Oughterard  Union  with  Ballinrobe  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  amalgamate  it  as  a district  because 
I find  that  the  union  charges  in  Ballinrobe 
are  only  Id.  in  the  £ ; we  are  Is.  4 4<f.  But 
then  our  district  charge  is-  only  9 d.,  whereas 
the  Ballinrobe  district  charge  is  Is.  6 d.  ; it 
would  be  a fine  saving  for  that  part  of  the  barony  of 
Ross  if  they  are  put  in  with  Ballinrobe,  provided  they 
are  left  with  us  as  a district  charge  ; but  if  you  charge 
us  the  district  and  union  charge  we  make  nothing  out 
of  it,  and  it  is  a big  inconvenience,  and  we  would 
have  very  little  control  over  our  own  affairs  when  we 
get  into  Ballinrobe  because  there  would  only  be  an 
odd  one  of  us  able  to  get  there. 

24255.  Are  you  a resident  in  Ross?— -Yes  ; Hive  four- 
teen miles  from  Oughterard,  but  I would  be  twenty- 
two  from  Ballinrobe. 

24256.  Where  do  you  live? — Between  Maam  Cross 
and  Deenane.  I would  not  join  Westport  at  all  except, 
as  far  as  the  cottage  hospital  is_  concerned,  if  they 
went  shares  with  us  there. 

24257.  Mr.  Conroy.— Generally,  what  is  your 

opinion  on  the  amalgamation  scheme? — I believe,  if 
there  is  not  a general  county-at-large  scheme,  there  is 
one  thing  I would  extend — that  is  the  outdoor  relief ; 

I would  make  the  union  charges  for  the  county  a 
county-at-large  charge,  but  so  far  as  outdoor  relief 
is  concerned  I would  make  two-thirds  of  it  a county- 
at-large  charge  and  the  remainder  a dispensary 
district  charge,  and  the  administration  of  that  relief 
put  into  the  hands  of  a committee,  such  as  the  old. 
dispensary  committee. 

24258.  Chairman. — A local  committee? — A local 
committee  for  each  dispensary  district  in  order  to  put 
a check  on  them ; they  would  have  to  pay  their  pro- 
portion of  the  two-thirds,  and  they  should  pay  the 
remaining  one-third  themselves  in  order  to  check 
them.  , 

24259.  You  think  that  would  be  a sufficient  check? — 

I believe  it  would  at  present ; we  have  a union-at-large 
charge,  and  the  Carraroe  man,  when  he  comes  into 
Oughterard,  is  quite  stiff  and  does  not  care  a button 
— maybe  a man  that  is  not  paying  2 £d.  in  the  whole 
union.  I remember  Mr.  O’Hara’s  remarks  a while 
ago,  and  I agree  with  him  thoroughly,  and  1 think  it 
is  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  a man  who  is  paying 
2£d.  rates,  can  go  round  and  put  his  hand  in  other  ' 
people’s  pockets  and  make  them  pay.  The  man  that 
pays  the  piper  ought  to  call  the  tune. 

24260.  Mr.  Conroy.— Some  people  are  very  conscien- 
tious?—I know  the  sort  of  conscience  a lot  of  them 
have.  . * 
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24261.  Chairman. — If  there  were  a hospital  at 
Leenane  it  would  serve  the  small  population 
in  your  neighbourhood ; it  would  not  serve  Maam 
itself? — It  would,  be  nearly  as  easy  for  them 
to  go  to  Oughterard ; it  would  serve  Kil- 
michael.  but  I think  it  would  be  too  expensive,  ex- 
.cept  Westport  Union  -chimed  in  and  paid  part  of  the 
cost.  You  know  we  have  no  nurse  there  presently ; 
the  only  thing  I would  suggest  would  be  if  you  could 
get  a hospital  established  in  it,  of  course  at  a cheap 
rate,  and  if  the  Congested  Districts  Board  helped  us 
out  with  it  we  would  not  mind  losing  a little  on  it, 
and  if  you  would  have  to  have  a caretaker,  that  would 
mean  something. 

24262.  The  nurse  would  be  the  caretaker,  and  she 
would  be  available  ' for  district  nursing  as  well?— I 
understand.  I think  it  is  rather  premature  to  mind 
about  Leenane ; Father  Flatley  might  be  able  to  give 
you  an  idea  about  that.  I know,  in  case  of  amai- 
' gamation,  you  want  one  at  Bealadangan  or  Costello, 
and  it  would  be  more  judicious  if  part  of  Galway 
Union  were  pub  with  us. 

24263.  Mr.  Conroy. — Your  idea  is  that  unless  there 
is  a general  amalgamation  it  would  be  injurious  to 
your  union? — I would  not  part  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  our  union  for  a good  deal ; I would 
not  like  to  join  others  unless  there  was  a general 
scheme. 

24264.  And  you  are  justified  in  that  by  the  rates  ? — 
Certainly ; we  are  Is.  in  the  £ cheaper  than  Clifden, 
and  nearly  as  cheap  as  Ballinrobe,  and  we  can  manage 
our  own  affairs  very  well. 

24265.  Would  it  not  be  some  inconvenience  to  the 
poor  if  there  was  only  one  union? — The  scheme  I 
have  in  my  head  would  mean  very  little  incon- 
venience I fancy  if  you  extend  the  outdoor  relief. 

24266.  Chairman.— What,  people  would  be  eligible? 
At  present  the  people  who  are  eligible  are  two  or  three 
definite  classes  of  destitute  persons ; would  you  in- 
crease the  discretion  of  the  Guardians  and  enable  them 
to  give  outdoor  relief  to  any  poor  person? — Anybody 
that  they  thought  required  it. 

• 24267.  Poverty? — Exactly.  At  present  we  have  a 

rule  in  Oughterard  Union  that  we  don’t  give  outdoor 
relief  to  any  person  who  does  not  get  a doctor’s  certifi- 
cate that  they  are  unfit  for  removal  to  hospital. 
There  are  lots  of  poor  people  who  would  rather  die 
than  come  into  the  workhouse,  and  if  they'  only  get  a 
couple  of  shillings  outside,  instead  of  costing  us,  as 
it  does,  from  3s.  lid.  to  4s.  2d.  a week,  per  head,  or 
you  might  say  5s.,  including  clothing,  and  if  they  got 
half  of  that  they,  would  stay  outside  and  not  a sic  to 
come  in.  • 

24268.  Mr.  MintNAGHAN.r— You  would  practically 
give  no  outdoor  relief  at  all  ? — We  do  give  a good.  deal. 

24269.  You  say  you  only  give  it  on  the  certificate 
of  the  doctor?— What  we  have  to  do  is  to  bring  them 
into  the  workhouse  and  they  cost  a good  deal  more. 

24270.  Then  you  don’t  give  Outdoor  relief  to  any- 
body. without  a.  doctor's  certificate  ?— It  is . something 
over  £200  a year  which  is  a big  lot  in  . a small  union 
like  ours. 


24271.  You  say  you  only  give  it  to  those  who  have 
a doctor  s certificate  that  they  are  unfit  for  removal?— 
Yes  ; we  make  others  come  in  and  they  cost  more. 

24272.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  have  so  many  Door 
that  you  cannot  really  begin?— We  have  an  awful 
crowd  ; there  are  several  that  we  cannot  give  a pennv 
at  all  to ; down  in  Rossmuck,  Carraroe,  GorunW 
and  Lettermullan  ; there  are  dozens  of  people  in  those 
districts  that  their  valuation  is  not  5s.  ; there  are  ? 
lot  more  with  no  valuation  ; they  live  on  commonages  ■ 
I have  known  the  rate  collector  to  take  the  makings 
of  their  clothes  away  with  him  instead  of  the  rates  • 

. he  could  not  get  it  any  other  way,  and  this  year  thev 
are  worse  than  ever.  3 


24273.  Mr.  Murnagiian.— Would  you  like  to  se^ 
the  children  boarded  out?— I would  send  the  children 
to  industrial  schools  if  possible ; that  would  be  mv 
idea.  3 


24274.  Have  you  any  children  boarded  out  in  your 
union  ? — No ; we  have  only  six  altogether. 

24275.  You  never  tried  the  boarding  out  system?— 
No  ; I don’t  approve  of  that  at  all  because  they  treat 
them  very  badly— all  I saw  of  them,  and  I move  a 
good  deal  through  the  country. 

24276.  I thought  you  said  you  had  none  boarded 
out? — We  have  not  any,  but  I go  a good  deal  through 
the  country  and  have  seen  some  boarded  out  children. 

24277.  Chairman. — In  what  union  have  you  seen 
the  boarded  out  children  treated  badly? — In  various 
places  ; they  have  some  in  Ballinrobe,  but  I don’t  like 
to  go  into  other  unions. 

24278.  We  don’t  want  names,  but  in  what  unions 
have  you  seen  them  badly  treated  ? — I would  not  like 
to  say,  but  as  a rule  what  I have  seen  of  them 

Chairman. — We  would  value  the  evidence  more  if 
it  were  substantiated  somewhat. 

24279.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— This  gentleman  makes  a 
statement  against  a system  that  has  many  advocates, 
and  we  would  like  to  know  what  basis  he  has  for 
making  the  statement? — I would  not  like  to  mention 
where  I saw  it. 

Chairman. — Then  we  don’t  ask  you. 

Mr.'  Conroy. — As  a matter  of  fact  I don’t  think  he 
ought  to. 

Witness.  I might  hurt  the  feelings  of  other  people. 

Mr.  Conroy. — He  is  making  a general  statement. 

Witness. — Another  suggestion  I would  make  would 
be  that  children  in  the  workhouses  presently  be  sent 
out  to  a school  convenient  and  not  be  kept  in  a work- 
house. 

24280.  Chairman. — The  Guardians  have  power  to  do 
• that  of  course?— -I  have  an  idea  of  trying  that  in 
Oughterard  yet,  in  case  we  are  not  done  away  with. 

; I never  knew  yet,  during  my  experience,  I knew  very 
few  reared  in  a workhouse  hut  went  back-  to  the  work- 
house  in  the  finish.  I have  seen  a few  cases  that  did 
not,  but  I am  not  old  enough  anyway  to  know  the 
history  of  all  of  them. 


Mr.  J.  P. 
O’Flahertie. 


Mr.  J.  P.  O’Flaherttb,  J.P.,  examined. 


24281.  Mr.  Conroy.— You  are  a magistrate  at 
Oughterard  ? — Yes. 

24282.  And  I suppose 'you  are  connected  with  the 
Oughterard  Union  for  a number  of  years? — Nearly 
thirty  years. 

24283.  About  the  rates  of  the  different  unions  ? — 
The  rates  in  Oughterard  are  lower  than  in  Clifden  or 
Galway ; I am  opposed  to  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion. 

24284.  Chairman. — If  it  were  shown  to  you  that  a 
saving  would  result  from  an  amalgamation  scheme  put 
before  you,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  amalgamation  ? — - 
Quite  so,  if  it  were  proved  to  me. 

24285.  If  it  were  proved  that,  without  hardship  to 
the  sick  poor,  amalgamation  would  mean  a saving, 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  it? — Yes. 

24286.  Mr.  Conroy. — But  at  present  you  think  your 


union  stands  well? — I think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
managed  unions.  The  rates  in  Clifden  are  Is.  Bid. 
on  land  and  3s.  3i<Z.  on  buildings  ; Galway  Is.  5fd.  on 
land  and  2s.  7^rf.  on  buildings ; Oughterard  is  only 
Is.  4 \d.  on  land  and  2s.  10id.  on  buildings. 

24287.  As  regards  the  district,  it  is  a large  and  poor 
one  ? — Yes. 

24288.  Would  it  be  a hardship  on  the  poor  people 
to  be  sent  a distance? — I consider  so— away  from  their 
friends — they  like  to  be  near  their  friends  when  they 
are  in  the  workhouse. 

24289.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  general 
scheme;  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  O’Malley?— I do;  I 
think  he  has  gone  thoroughly  into  it ; he  knows  the 
district  better  than  I do.  I attend  the  Board 
regularly,  but  I consider  my  duties  end  there. 

24290.  You  are  a large  landowner  there?— Yes. 


Mr.  J.  Muliins,  p.l.g, 

I fully  agree  with  what  Mr.  O’Malley  and  Mr. 


O’Flahettie  have  said. 


24291.  Mr.  Conroy. — You  are  connected  with  the 
.union  for  many  years? — Nineteen  years. 


examined. 

£,4292.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Guardians  ?— Yes. 
24293.  And  do  you  fully  agree  with  what  Mr. 
O’Flahertie  and  Mr.  O’Malley  have  said?— I do. 

24294.  So  -you  are  against  amalgamation  ?— Most 
decidedly.  . 
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Rev.  Michael  M'Hugh,  p.: 

24295.  Chairman.— You  are  Parish  Priest  of  Ross- 
muck?—Yes. 

24296.  Mr.,  Conroy. — lour  parish,  I suppose,  ex- 
tends very  considerably  ?— It  is  a very  extensive  par- 
ish— including  land  aiid  water. 

24297.  What  is  your  opinion  about  amalgamation? 

1 did  not  come  here,  to  speak  about  amalgamation; 

I leave  that  to  the  Guardians ; it  is  more  about  the 
sick  I came.  here. 

24298.  Chairman. — What  about  the  sick  ? — They  are 
sadly  neglected  in  my  parish,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  some  of  them  have  to  be  taken  thirty  and  thirty- 
two  miles  to  the  workhouse  in  Oughteranl  in  case  of 
sickness.  I have  known  patients  to  have  died  shortly 
after  going  into  the  workhouse,  from  the  long  journey. 

I knew  a girl  who  was  taken  thirty-two  miles,  and  to 
meet  the  workhouse  car  she  had  to  walk  two  miles 
across  the  mountains;  it  was  a very  wet 'day;  she 
was  suffering  from  fever,  and  she  died  inside  the 
workhouse,  not  of  fever,  but  of  pneumonia ; she  got 
wet,  and  was  carried  in  that  condition  for  thirty- 
two  miles. 

24299,  Is  your  idea  that  a cottage  at  some  available 
centre  would  be.  the  best  ? — Yes. 

24300.  What  is  your  idea  of  a fair  centre  for  all  the 
surrounding  districts?— I think  Bealadangan  would  lie 
a, fair  centre ; that  is  where  the  doctor  of  the  district 
lives,  and  Lady  Dudley’s  nurse. 

24301.  You.  heard  of  the  suggestion  about  Costello? 
—I  would  not  approve  of  it;  they  are  two  separate 
districts ; it  would  not  be  so  central ; there  are  about 


p.,- Rossmuck,  examined.  Nov.  3,190 

1,026  families  quite  convenient  to  Bealadangan — 800  Rev.  Michael 
in  Carraroe.  and  260  in  another  part  of  my  parish,  not  M'Hugh,  v..t 
to  speak  of  Carna  and  Rossmuck — that  are  awfully 
neglected.  In  a short  time— three  years  and  four 
months  in  Rossmuck — I have  known  two  or  three  to 
die  for  want  of  proper  treatment;  no  doctor  to  be 
had,  and  the  weather  being  awfully  rough,  and  com- 
ing from  Bealadangan  he  would  have  to  travel  thirty- 
two  miles  in  some  cases,  and  I have  known  three  or 
four,  for  want  of  a certified  duly  trained  maternity 
nurse,  lose  their  lives.  I have  known  three  cases.  The 
doctor  lives  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  and  in  rough 
weather  it  is  impossible  fox  anybody  to  cross. 

24302.  It  is  fairly  sheltered  water?— It  is  not. 

There  are  days  you  could  not  possibly  cross.  It  is 
fairly  sheltered. 

24303.  As  a rule  it  is  fairly  smooth  water?— Only 
in  summer  time ; not  as  a rule  in  winter  time. 

24304.  If  you  were  there  to-day  you  would  have 
calm  water? — Yes,  but  during  February  and  March 
there  are  squalls. 

24305.  Mr.  Conroy.— Would  it  not  be  worse  if  these 
patients  had  to  be  sent  to  Galway  ? — I am  anxious  for 
a local  hospital. 

24306.  As  regards  the  union  itself,  would  you  offer 
anj-  opinion? — If  you  ask  me,  I certainly  would  be  in 
favour  of  doing  away  with  Oughterard  Union. 

24307.  On  what  ground? — I don’t  care  to  go  into 
the  question  of  ground. 

Chairman. — He  wants  a local  hospital,  and  has  no 
other' object  in  coming  here. 


-24308.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  the  evidence 
Father  M'Hugh  has  just  given ; yours  is  the  next  par- 
ish?—Yes.  , , , 

24309.  Bealadangan  is  m your  parish?— It  had  been ^ 
at  one  time,  but  is  not  now. 

24310.  At  all  events  you  know  Bealadangan 
thoroughly ; do  you  think  it  would  be  a reasonably 
fair  centre? — Unless  there  was  another  portion  a 
western  portion  of  the  Galway , Union  attached  I 
would.  If  there  was  no  portion  of  the  western  part  of 
Galway  attached  then  I would  say  Bealadangan  would 
be  a central  and  convenient  place  for  the  district. 

24311.  Take  Costello  for  the  people  in  Lettermullan. 
and  Gorumna  ? — Bealadangan  would  - be  more  con- 
venient for  them. 

,24312.  And  then  for  Carraroe  peninsula  ?— It  would 
he  just  as  convenient  as  Costello. 

.24313,  From  your  parish  they  would  go  by  boat  to 
Costello  1 — From  Gorumna  they  would  go  by  boat, 
bfft  not  from  my  part  of  the  parish. 

24314.  You  would  take  them  by  road,  almost  from 

Bealpdangan? — Yes.  , , _ . . , 

24315.  Mr.  Mtonachan.— What  about  Lettermore  l 
—It  is  nearer  to  Bealadangan  than  Carraroe  or  Letter- 
mullan. , . 

24316.  Chairman.— Tlie  people  that  would  benefit 
most  bv  Costello  would  be  the  Carraroe  people  and 
people  around  there?— AH  Carraroe  and  the  western 
portion  of  Galway,  if  there  should  be  a hospital  estab- 
lished at  Costello.  . , _ 

24317.  From  the  most  southerly  point  of  Carraroe, 
they  would  have  to  go  a long  way  to  Costello 
They  would  not ; it  would  be  about  the  same  distance 
as  to  Bealadangan — hardly  any  difference. 

.24318.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  your 
parish  which  was  selected  ?— No,  hardly  any. 

24319.  Either  Bealadangan  or  Costello  would  be 
practically  equally  convenient? — It  would. 

24320.  -Mr.  Conroy.— Of  course  you  are  in  favour  oi 

a local  hospital  ?— Yes.  „ , . , 

24321.  Would  you  think  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  should  contribute  ?— I don’t  know  what  they 
might  do ; I think  there  was  a movement  made  m 
that  direction  some  time  ago;  they  were  approached 
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that  very  matter  sometime  ago,  and  they  refused  to  Rev.  John 


give  any  assi 

24322.  You  are  in  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
poor  districts — very  congested? — So  they  are. 

24323.  Would  the  suggestion  come  from  you  that 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  might  contribute,  if 
they  thought  fit,  to  a local  hospital? 

Chairman. — Thej^  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  their 
little  income. 

Witness. — I think  they  ought,  by  reason  of  the 
poverty  of  the  district. 

24324.  Mr.  Conroy.— It  is  nearly  all  going  to  Mayo? 
— There  is  only  one  thing  I wish  to  add ; it  is  this. 

I am  just  eight  and  a half  years  there  now,  and  every 
second  year — I think  there  are  some  gentlemen  pre- 
sent who  can  bear  me  out — every  second  year  since  I ■ 
went  there  we  had  a most  serious  outbreak  of  fever, 
and  the  people  there  are  so  badly  housed  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  isolation,  and  the  result  is 
that  whole  families  are  stricken  down ; that  would  go  , 
to  show  I think,  to  all  present,  the  great  and  absolute 
necessity  there  is  for  a hospital  in  that  district ; and  . 
furthermore,  I would  say,  that  being  such  a populous 
district  larger  provision  should  be  made  for  it  than 
was  mentioned  a while  ago  for  difden.  I would  sug- 
gest that  twelve  beds  would  not  be  sufficient  for  Ross- 
muck and  Carraroe. 

24325.  Chairman.— It  is  a dangerous  thing  to  ask 
too  much,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  a. . 
hospital  with  twelve  beds  would  be  an  enormous  boon- 
to  the  locality,  whether  it  would  be  enough  or  not 
would  depend  on  experience?— My  reason  for  making- 
any  reference  at  all  to  the  matter  is  that  you  seem  to 
think  that  twelve  beds  would  be  required  for  Carna  ; 
well,  Carraroe  and  Rossmuck  are  twice  as  populous 
as  Carna  and  their  provision  should  he  made  on.  a 
larger  scale. 

24326.  What  we  said  about  Carna  was,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve ; but  at  all  events  you  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  a local  hospital  of  such  a size  as  those  who  were 
really  conversant  with  statistics  in  disease  would  con- 
sider enough  to  start  with  ? — The  Poor  Law  inspectors, 
going  round  from  time  to  time,  have  seen  the  necessity. 


Rev.  J.  Flatlet,  c.c.,  Leenane,  examined. 

24327  Chairman— You  are  at  present  at  Leenane?  . like  Leenane,  Bealadangan  and  Carraroe;  all  those  „ j 
_Yp  ' - F places,  remote  from  Workhouse  hospitals,  would  re-  ( 

WR9R  Vrn,  Wp  Wrd  some  evidence  about  the  quire  the  accommodation  of  cottage  hospitals. 

Up  hospital  would  bo  very  umoh  required  «t  places  evidence  given  by  Father  Healy , I flunk  there  was  a 
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slight  misunderstanding,  and  I can  make  a suggestion 
that  would  tend  to  clear  it.  I think  Father  Healy 
■understood  the  twelve  beds  as  intended  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  ordinary  patients  and  fever  patients 
as  well ; I think  the  twelve  beds  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  patients  at  Oarraroe ; but  in  the  case 
of  an  outbreak  of  fever,  such  as  Father  Healy  speaks 
of,  and  although  I have  not  had  a great  deal  of  ex- 
perience. I have  been  through  a good  many  epidemics, 
and  I think  that  where  an  epidemic  breaks  out  in  a 
district,  whether  there  is  a cottage  hospital  there  or 
not,  for  a purpose  of  that  kind  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  have  temporary  movable  hospitals  that 
could  be  put  up  and  taken  down  in  sections. 

24330.  Tents? — I would  not  say  tents,  but  such 
structures  as  the  police  huts. 

24331.  Tents  are  used  in  some  places? — Very  well; 
if  tents  are  approved  of  they  would  do.  And  when 
an  outbreak  of  fever  takes  place  there  should  be,  at 
once,  accommodation  given  for  ten  or  twelve  fever 
patients,  and  kept  there  while  the  outbreak  lasted, 
and  be  removed  when  the  fever  was  stamped  out. 
Of  course  there  should  be  special  nurses  sent 
down  for  that,  but  the  dispensary  doctor  could  attend 
both  to  the  permanent  cottage  hospital  and,  when  't 
was  required,  to  this  temporary  hospital.  Now  in 
Spiddal  last  year  and  the  year  before  there  was  a 
frightful  outbreak  of  fever,  close  on  sixty  people  had 
to  be  attended  to,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  suffer- 
ing, and  I am  sure  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  removal 
of  these  poor  people  to  the  hospital  in  Galway.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  trouble  taken  to  have  them  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  fever  appeared,  so  as  to  isolate 
them.  A temporary  hospital  would  have  been  a very 
useful  and  necessary  thing  there  at  that  time,  and 
other  places  I saw.  And  then  as  to  the  permanent 
cottage  hospital ; I think  if  it  was  established  in  such 
a place  as  Bealadangan  or  Costello  ; it  is  a mere  mat- 
ter of  detail  where  it  would  be,  if  the  principle  were 
agreed  to  ; it  would  be  afterwards  a matter  of  arrange- 
ment the  place  it  would  be. 

24332.  Where  do  you  think  would  be  a good  centre? 


—If  there  is  to  be  a cottage  hospital  for  the  west 
of  Galway  Union,  and  a cottage  hospital  to,  tho,S 
part  of  Oughterard,  the  right  place  would  be  Bealadan- 


gan  for  Oughterard,  and  the  right  one'for^W 
would  be  at  Tully ; but  if  there  is  to  be  one  cottage  hosn l 
tal  to  suit  a united  district,  made  of  part  of  Galwav 
and  part  of  Oughterard,  then  I think  Costello  would  he 
most  convenient  for  all  purposes. 

24333.  How  far  is  Tully  from  Spiddal?— Six  Irish 
miles.  “ 

^ 24334.  Of  course  Spiddal  would  go  to  Galway?—  • 

24335.  How  far  is  Tully  from  Galway  ?—  Sixteen 
miles.  Then  as  to  Leenane ; I think  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  have  a cottage  hospital  at  Leenane ; no  matter 
what  you  say  about  the  suppression  of  unions 
or  amalgamation  Leenane,  in  any  case,  will  be  a 
very  long  distance  away  from  whatever  union  it  is 
attached  to.  On  the  suppression  of  Oughterard  if 
it  is  suppressed,  even  as  it  is  it  is  a long  distance 
from  any  town— Westport,  Clifden,  or  Ballinrobe- 
and  the  population  to  be  served  is  a pretty 
large  one,  and  I think  there  would  be  more 
villages  to  be  served  by  it  than  Mr.  O'Malley  spoke 

24336.  Have  you  many  inhabitants  of  Westport 
Union  in  your  part  of  the  parish?— I think  there  are 
only  twenty-two. 

24337.  Do  you  go  any  distance  up  the  Erifie  river? 


24338.  Is  there  a large,  population  between  the 
Eriffe  Bridge  and  the  Aasleigh  Bridge?— Not  verv 
large;  but  there  are  250  families  in  the  district  I 
serve,  and  there  is  also  part  of’the  Clifden  Union  that 
comes  very  close  to  us,  and  to  which  the  cottage  hospi- 
tal would  be  very  useful. 

24339.  It  is  very  thickly  populated  ?— Part  of  it  is 
thickly  inhabited— down  near  the  shore.  There  are 
forty-six  houses  in  Glosheran  ; that  immediate  district 
is  thickly  populated,  and  it  is  only  eight  miles  from 
Leenane,  four  or  five  from  Tully.  Tully  is  three 
from  Letterfrack,  and  Letterfrack  is  nine  from 
Clifden. 


Mr.  Michael 
Carr. 


Mr.  Michael  Carh,  p.l.< 

24340.  Chairman. — 'The  Commission  have  got  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Guardians  “ That  consider- 
ing the  proper  maintenance  of  the  poor  we  believe  that 
the  amalgamation  of  this  union  would  not,  in  any 
way,  benefit  the  people  of  the  district  ?” — That  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  both  of  the  Guardians  and  of  the 
people  of  the  district. 

24341.  On  what  was  that  opinion  based  ? — Our  rates, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  unions  around  us,  are 
about  8d.  in  the  £ under  any  of  them. 

24342.  For  Poor  Law  purposes  or  all  purposes  to- 
gether?— For  Poor  Law  purposes;  our  rate,  in  1904, 
on  buildings,  was  Is.  6 £d.,  and  on  land,  2s.  4|d.  ; it 
was  Is.  5d.  this  year,  and  2s.  l|d.  on  land,  and  2s. 
ll-gd.  in  Tuam,.  and  2s.  1 %d.  in  Ballinasloe,  so  I think 
it  would  be  a very  great  hardship,  and  would  not  be 
dreating  us  fairly,  if  we  were  amalgamated. 

24343.  What  do  you  take  to  be  about  your  average 
annual  rate? — Is.  5 d. 

24344.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  includes  road  main- 
-tenance? — No;  union,  Is.  5 d. 

24345.  Chairman. — If  yon  found  out  that  under 
some  scheme  to  be  drawn  up  your  rating  would  be 
"brought  below  that,  what  would  .then  he  your 
opinion? — Considering  that  there  is  8d.  or  so  between 
ourselves  and  all  the  other  unions  that  might  be 
amalgamated  with  us,  I think  it  would  be  a very 
great  drop  that  would  benefit  us  in  any  way. 

24356.  Supposing  such  a drop  took  place,  what 
would  be  your  view? — I would  have  no  objection. 

24347.  If  it  was  evident  that  a drop  would  take 
-place  would  you  then  see  any  objection  to  amalgama- 
-tiom? — We  were  compelled  by  the  Local  Government, 
lately  to  spend  £2,000  on  the  improvement  of  the 
workhouBe. 

Mr.  J.  C.  M'Donnell, — I am  the  representative  of 
the  Mountbellew  district  on  the  County  Council ; 
that  is  the  whole  rate — the  total  amount  of  the  union- 
.at-laree  and  district  rate. 

24348.  Chairman. — So  we  thought,  but  taking  it 
•even  on  that  basis,  whatever  the  amount  he,  if  yon 
found  that  there  would  be  a saving  under  the  head  of 
union  charges  by  amalgamation  do  yon  think  the 
feeling  of  the  Guardians  and  of  the  ratepayers  would 


i.,  Mountbellew,  examined, 
still  be  opposed  to  amalgamation? — I think  not;  I 
don’t  believe  there  would ; I don’t  see  why  there  ■ 
should  be. 

24349.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Your  objection  is ' 

altogether  based  on  the  question  of  expense? — Not 
altogether ; we  have  spent  such  a lot  of  money  on  the 
workhouse,  fixing  it  up,  and  also  in  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  I think  it  would  be  very  hard  on  the  poor  to  be 
taking  them  away  long  distances  from  Mountbellew ; 
it  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  to  Tuam,  and  it  is 
the  same  distance  to  Ballinasloe. 

24350.  Chairman. — Supposing  yon  were  still  left 
hospital  accommodation? — The  hospital  accommoda- 
tion would  certainly  be  required.  The  inmates  are 
kept,  I think,  very  well,  considering  that  it  is  4s.  lOd. 
per  head — the  cost — and  our  rates  are  a good  deal  less. 

I don’t  think  we  ought  to  be  amalgamated. 

24351.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  number  in  the  house 
is  not  large? — No,  it  is  not. 

24352.  What  is  your  view  as  regards  the  children ; * 
do  you  think  they  ought  to  he  continued  in  the  work-  . 
house  ? — No ; for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  they  have 
been  boarded  out  with  us  and  I think  it  has  worked 
admirably. 

24353.  Would  yon  approve  of  the  Guardians  getting  . 
more  power  in  regard  to  the  children  of  parents  who 
don’t  take  care  of  them? — I think  so;  I think  they 
ought. 

24354.  You  think  the  Guardians  should  be  em- 
powered to  take  children  away  from  neglectful  ’ 
parents? — If  they  are  very  neglectful,  but  I don’t  ap-  . 
prove  of  taking  children  from  their  parents. 

24355.  That  would  be  a question  altogether  for  the 
Guardians  to  decide  themselves,  as  to  the  qualities 
of  the  parents? — I don’t  know  that. 

24356.  They  have  that  power  in  England  already ; 
do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  these  children 
taken  from  their  parents  ? — It  all  depends  on  who  the 
parents  are. 

24357.  Suppose  the  tramp  class? — Certainly;  that 
useless  class  that  won’t  provide  for  the  children — stick 
them  in  a workhouse  and  take  them  out  and  move 
about  the  country. 
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24358.  Do  you  think  that  something  should  he  done 
■with  regard  to  them? — I do  ; I don’t  believe  in  putting 
children  into  institutions. 

24359.  You  would  rather  board  them  out  in  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

24360.  As  you  are  in  favour  of  boarding  out,  I 
suppose  you  would  desire  to  see  harmless  lunatics 
put  in  a place  where  they  could  be  looked  after  as  a 
separate  class? — Yes. 

34361.  If  they  were  taken  out  and  the  children 
taken  out  you  would  have  very  few  in  your  house ; 
da  you  think  it  is  wise  or  economical  thing  to 
keep  up  a large  institution,  that  costs  a great  deal  of 
money  for  maintenance  and  firing,  for  a very 
small  number  of  people? — Talking  from  a selfish 
point  of  view  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district  I know 
it  would  benefit  us  to  keep  the  union  there  in  the 
future. 

24362.  Why  do  you  say  that? — Because  our  rate  is 
so  much  lower  than  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

24363.  But  supposing  you  were  still  allowed  to 
manage  your  own  affairs  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
other  unions,  and  continue  as  a Board  of  Guardians  to 
carry  on  your  occupations,  and  only  provide  for  the 
poor  of  your  own  district? — I don’t  see  any  objection. 

24364.  There  would  be  no  pooling  of  purses ; do 
you  see  any  objection  to  that? — No,  I do  not. 

24365.  Have  you  many  tramps  at  your  house? — A 
good  number. 

24366.  What  would  you  suggest  about  them  ? — I don’t 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  close  the  house  against  them 
and  not  have  a place  for  them. 

24367.  Would  it  be  any  use  to  try  to  make  them 
work? — I believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

24368.  Don’t  you  think,  having  a house  there  con- 
venient for  them,  tends  to  keep  the  class  in  existence, 
whereas  if  the  house  were  removed  and  these  people 
punished  for  imposing  on  the  public,  vagrancy  would 
lose  its  attractions? — I don’t  think  it  would  make  any 
difference  whatsoever : they  would  sleep  under  a hay- 
cock if  they  did  not  sleep  in  the  house  or  some  other 
place. 

24369.  You  think  it  is  better  just  to  have  the  house 
for  them? — I do,  or  some  place  where  they  could  be 
kept. 

24370.  As  an  alternative  would  it  not  be  better  to 
make  provision  that  they  get  a night’s  lodging  and 
not  keep  a house  for  the  accommodation  of  a class 
like  that? — When  they  get  a night's  lodging  in 
towns  they  are  awfully  demoralising ; in  the  small 
towns  through  the  country  it  does  a lot  of  harm  to  the 
town — knocking  round,  drinking  all  night. 

24371.  Would  you  agree  that  they  he  turned  over  to 
the  nolice  to  look  after  them? — I would  suggest  they 
should  he  iust  left  as  they  are. 

24372.  Those  hardened  vagrants  that  pursue  a life  of 
idleness,  going  through  the  country  lewing  black- 
mail?— If  anything  -could  be  done  it  would  be  a good 
thing  if  they  could  be  made  work. 

24373.  Do  you  give  much  outdoor  relief  in  your 
union? — Yes,  we  do. 

24374.  How  do  you  find  that  works? — I think,  it 
works  well.  I would  he  in  favour  of  increasing 
the  powers  of  the  Guardians,  but  T would  be  in  favour 
of  divisional  rating  instead  of  the  present  union-at 
large ; I think  it  would  act  as  a good  safeguard  in  re- 
gard to  outdoor  relief. 

24375.  But  for  no  other  purpose?— Of  course  the 
present  system  works  well  enough  hut  I think  divi- 
sional rating  would  he  better  for  outdoor  relief. 
24376.  Greater  supervision  and  more  care? — Yes. 
24377.  Chairman. — 4 greater  motive  for  care? — 
Yes ; I think  it  would  be  a great  thing  if  the*  Galway 


Hospital  was  abolished  ; it  would  be  much  better  for  Nov.  3,  1904. 
the  unions  of  the  county  if  they  sent  on  their  patients  —— 

— the  few  they  do  send  here — on  direct  to  Dublin  and  " 10  ae 
have  them  properly  treated  ; they  would  come  down  carr* 
sooner  and  be  better  treated. 

24378.  Dr.  Bigger. — Why  do  you  say  that? — I be- 
lieve the  faculty  in  Dublin  are  better  able  to  perform 
operations  in  big  hospitals  than  they  might  be  in  Gal- 

24379.  If  the  Hospital  is  well  equipped  it  is  a great 
inconvenience  going  so  far? — They  have  to  come  into 
Galway  now,  once  they  are  in  the  train  an  hour  or 
two  makes  very  little  difference.  We  have  to  pay  £150 
to  it.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  and  I think  it  would 
be  better. 

24380.  How  many  patients  do  you  send? — Not 
many ; perhaps  twelve  in  the  year  altogether. 

24381.  Are  you  limited  to  that  number? — We  are 
not,  but  that  is  about  the  average ; I don't  know  that 
we  do  send  twelve,  five  or  six,  or  seven. 

24382.  How  are  you  assessed  at  £150,  on  your  rate- 
able value? — I think  so. 

24383.  Is  all  the  country  assessed  at  the  same  rate? 

—Different  districts  have  to  pay  more  according  to 
the  rateable  value  I believe. 

24384.  But  the  poundage  is  not  different? — f d.  in 
the  £,  all  over  the  county. 

24385.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Is  it  not  a county  contri- 
bution fixed  on  what  the  grand  jury  used  to  give. 

Chairman. — No ; a special  Act  of  Parliament. 

24386.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  not  think  the  benefit 
mi  ght  be  increased.  For  instance,  if  you  could  get  nurses 
to  Mountbellew  and  other  hospitals,  if  there  could  he 
some  interchange  of  nurses  from  the  county  infirmary, 
instead  of  when  you  want  extra  nurses  in  these  dis- 
tricts, getting  them  from  Dublin,  if  you  had  a staff 
at  the  county  infirmary  and  you  could  get  your  nurses 
there  at  a nominal  amount  would  you  not  get  greater 
benefit  for  your  contributions? — We  get  very  little 
benefit  from  it. 

24387.  But  might  not  the  benefit,  be  increased  with- 
out any  great  additional  expense  ; perhaps  you  have 
not  thought  of  it? — I have  not  thought  of  it,  hut  I 
don’t  see  that  it  would  be  a benefit ; I don’t  see  why 
you  could  not  get  nurses  in  Dublin  just  as  well  as 
even  Galway. 

24388.  When  you  get  a nurse  from  Dublin  it  costs  a 
guinea  and  a half  a week  and  her  train  fare  in  addi- 
tion and  car  hire,  whereas  if  you  get  them  in  Galway 
they  are  in  the  county  infirmary  at  a yearly  salary 
of  £35  a year ; if  you  could  get  those  nurses  see  how 
much  cheaper  it  would  be? — That  is  one  considera- 
tion, but  I don’t  think  it  would  outweigh  the 
other  consideration.  When  we  have  a patient,  that 
has  to  he  sent  away  it  would  be  better  to  send  him 
to  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Dublin. 

24389.  What  do  the  hospitals  in  Dublin  charge  you 
at  present? — 2's.  a day. 

24390.  Do  you  know  that  does  not  cover  the  cost  ? — 

That  is  what  they  charge  and  they  charge  Is.  here,  and 
also  we  have  to  pay  %d.  in  the  £. 

24391.  2s.  a day  does  not  cover  the  maintenance  in 
Dublin,  therefore  you  would  be  receiving  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  other  people. 

Chairman.— You  would  not  object  to  that? — I don’t 
see  why  that  is  an  argument  against  it. 

24392.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  it  were  general  the  Dublin 
hospitals  could  not  afford  to  do  it ; they  are  glad  to 
get  good  cases  for  operation? — They  are  doing  jt  at 
present.  I do  not  see  why  they  could  not  do  it  on 
larger  numbers  ; the  numbers  at  present  from  Mount- 
bellew would  be  only  five  or  six  in  the  year. 

24393.  I thought  you  said  twelve  a few  minutes  ago? 

— I am  not  sure,  indeed. 


Mr.  John  Cunningham,  Chairman,  Mount  Bellew  Union,  examined. 


24394.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  add  to  Mr.  Carr’s  evidence? — Not  very  much 
indeed.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  there  that 
they  have  managed  their  affairs  very  well,  and  taking 
a comparison  with  the  unions  around,  although  the 
unions  are  larger  they  treat  their  people  even 
better,  they  have  adopted  the  scale  of  diet  approved 
of  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and,  in  fact,  im- 
proved on  that  diet.  We  are  cheaper  in  the  £ than 
any  other  union  around  us. 

24395.  It  it  were  shown  to  you  that  amalgamation 
would  save  money  what  would  your  feelings  be  then  ? 


I would  be  for  that  provided  the  people  were  treated 
properly ; but  regarding  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
poor,  I would  be  entirely  opposed  to  going  a distance. 

24396.  You  would  not  like  to  send  the  sick  a dis- 
tance ? — By  no  means  ; we  have  an  up-to-date  hospital. 

24397.  Supposing  a hospital  were  left  at  Mount- 
bellew, would  you  feel  any  hesitation  about  sending 
those  who  were  able  to  travel  a distance  ? — No ; but 
we  have  scarcely  any  besides  sick  and  aged  and  infirm, 
and  I think,  even  with  those,  it  is  a great  hardship  ; 
they  are  natives  of  the  place. 

5 M 


Mr.  John 
Cunningham 
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Dr.  J.  F. 


24398.  How  many  natives  of  Mountbellew  would  you 
have  in  the  workhouse? — I don’t  think  there  are  many 
outside  inmates. 

24399.  How  many  are  in  the  workhouse  who  live  in, 
or  adjacent  to,  the  town  or  village  of  Mountbellew? — 
I think  all  the  people  living  in  the  workhouse  are 
natives  of  the  union. 

24399a.  Of  course ; but  how  many  people,  would  you 
have  in  the  workhouse  who  belonged  to  Mountbellew 
village  or  town  ? — Not  very  many. 

24400.  Then  it  is  only  the  people  who  belong  to  the 
village  or  town  who  would  have  a different  view  from 
their  windows.  Have  the  others  a greater  affection  for 
Mountbellew? — Certainly  they  have;  it  is  the  nearest 
centre  to  where  they  were  reared  ; it  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  union,  and  they  don’t  like  to  go  for  Ballinasloe. 

24401.  Take  a person  at  Ahascragh ; would  he  care 
a tow  of  pins  whether  he  went  to  Ballinasloe  or  Mount- 
bellew ? — No ; but  Ahascragh  is  not  in  our  union ; we 
go  within  a mile  of  it. 

24402.  Within  a mile  of  Ahascragh ; would  they  care 
whether  they  went  to  your  union  or  Ballinasloe? — 
I don’t  know,  it  depends  upon  how  they  are  treated ; 
we  treat  them  well. 

24403.  So  far  as  locality  goes  there  would  not  b? 
much  difference  to  a man  living  witliing  a mile  of 
Ahascragh  whether  he  went  to  Ballinasloe  or  Mount- 
bellew ? — I really  could  not  say ; we  don’t  wish  to  be 
amalgamated',  because,  if  we  are  amalgamated  with  a 
larger  union  the  Guardians  won’t  attend,  and  even  if 
they  attend  they  will  have  no  hearing ; we  would  have 
taxation  without  representation. 


24404.  What  union  was  Mountbellew  in  before  ti, 
union  was  built? — I cannot  say.  re 

24405.  Well  it  was  in  the  Ballinasloe  Union 
time? — It  must  be  a very  short  time.  one 

24406.  What  objection  do  you  see  to  its  eoin» 
to  Ballinasloe  ?-Every  objection.  g “8  back 

24407.  It  was  there  once?— These  were  in  the  ba.l 
times  and  I hope  it  will  never  occur  again  • tW 
would  die  at  home  rather  than  go  there  ; it  is  onlv  til 
demented  go  there  from  our  district.  We  boarl 
nearly  all  our  children  out  and  we  find  it  a very 
thing.  J “ 00 

24408.  Would  you  wish  that  the  Board  of  Guar 
dians  had  power  to  hoard  out  all  the  children  that 
come  into  their  hands,  not  merely  the  deserted  and 
orphans  ?— Not  before  they  are  four  or  five  years  of 
age. 

24409.  As  soon  as  they  have  reached  a suitable  ase 
would  you  like  all  children  to  be  hoarded  out?— Yes- 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  go  to  school.  ' 

24410.  About  the  tramps? — They  are  an  evil-  it 
is  very  hard  to  know  how  to  treat  them,  but  I would 
much  rather  accommodate  them  in  the  union  than 
having  them  roving  about  the  roads  and  perhaps  burn- 
ing the  neighbours’  hay  and  sleeping  here  and  there 
24411.  Do  you  think  the  liberty  of  these  people 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with?— I think  so;  if  the 
police  took  the  matter  up  and  wanted  to  know’  if  they 
were  going  into  a certain  place,  for  employment,  to 
accommodate  them,  but  to  have  them  making  a call- 
ing of  it  and  going  from  one  union  to  another, °I  would 
be  for  doing  something  to  stop  that. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Ryan,  Loughrea,  examined. 


24412.  Chairman. — The  Loughrea  Board  of  Guar- 
dians have  passed  the  following  resolutions : “ We 
consider  the  unions  of  Glennamaddy,  Gort  Ballina- 
sloe, Oughterard,  and  Portumna  ought  to  be  amalga- 
mated. Glennamaddy  wholly  with  Tuam,  Oort  partly 
with  Galway  and  partly  with  Loughrea,  Ballinasloe 
partly  with  Mountbellew,  partly  with  Loughrea, 
and  partly  with  Athlone,  Oughterard  with  Galway  and 
Clifden,  and  Portumna  with  Loughrea”? — Those  are 
the  recommendations. 

24413.  The  reason  the  Guardians  made  that 
commendation  about  Ballinasloe  was  in.  order  that  it 
might  be  made? — Into  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

24414.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  asylum? — 
Quite  so. 

24415.  What  did  they  recommend  should  be  done 
with  the  workhouses  of  the  other  dissolved  unions? — 
My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  some  of  them  should 
be  made  dwellings  for  artizans  and  labourers ; they 
have  very  nice  little  plots. 

24416.  You  wonld  pull  down  the  workhouse  and 
build  cottages? — No,  but  I would  accommodate  them 
as  tenement  houses. 

24417.  Flats  ? — Yes  ; and  there  could  be  workshops 
attached,  and  a library. 

24418.  That  would  bo  quite  an  existence  in  coin- 
munitv;  do  you  think  it  would  work  well? — It  may. 

24419.  Would  you  be  afraid  of  it  from  what  yon 
know  ? — I would  be  a little  afraid,  but  I think  to  con- 
vert them  into  technical  schools  is  rather  a doubtful 
business  too. 

24420.  They  recommend  the  boarding  out  of  all 
children  up  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  when  they 
reach  that  age  they  should  be  sent  to  one  of  the  union's 
which  may  be  converted  into  a technical  school  ? — Yes. 

24421.  So  that  one  workhouse  would  be  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  another  a technical  school  for  children  where 
they  would  be  taught  trades,  and  as  regards  the  other 
workhouses  they  don’t  make  any  recommendation?— 
No. 

24422.  You  suggest,  personally,  that  they  might  be 
used  for  housing  people  who  are  insufficiently  and 
badly  housed.  “We  recommend  that  each  electoral 
division  be  the  area  of  charge  for  outdoor  relief,  and 
after  three  years’  residence  in  any  electoral  division  a 
person  should  be  qualified  to  receive  outdoor  relief 
in  that  division? — I am  not,  personally,  in  favour  of 
divisional  rating. 

24423.  The  Guardians  suggested  that  but  you  think 
that  union  rating  is  better?— Yes  ; there  is  a consider- 
able amount  of  clerical  work  connected  with  divisional 
working. 

24424.  It  may  be  worth  the  work?— Scarcely ; they 
are  lower  now  than  when  they  had  divisional  rating. 


24425.  Your  Board  of  Guardians  is  in  favour  of  the 
inmates  of  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  their  maintenance  according  to  their 
means? — Those  that  were  able  to  pay. 

24426.  That  would  be  for  the  local  body  to  deter- 
mine. The  Guardians  are  also  of  opinion  that  tramps 
or  casuals  should  not  be  admitted  to  workhouses ; 
what  alternative  would  they  suggest  ? — I think  these 
young  fellows  that  would  get  a certificate  from  a 
medical  officer  that  they  were  able  to  work  should 
be  brought  before  a magistrate  and  sent  to  prison. 

. 24427.  Was  there  anything  else  that  you  wonld  like, 
either  personally  or  on  behalf  of  the  Guardians,  to 
mention  to  us? — No;  nothing  else. 

24428.  Dr.  Bigger.— What  is  your  idea  about  the 
county  hospital  ?— It  was  not  very  well  equipped  up 
to  lately,  but  I visited  the  place  recently  and  I saw 
they  are  making  vast  improvements ; I think  it  would 
"e  ® great,  pity  to  do  away  with  the  county  infirmary. 

24429.  When  it  is  properly  equipped,  and  gets  into 
working  order,  do  you  think  its  reputation  will  be  im- 
proved and  thereby  its  usefulness  extended?— I would 
be  decidedly  in  favour  of  retaining  it;  I think  too, 
m connection  with  the  Queen’s  College,  if  you  have 
not  a hospital  the  medical  school  would  be  done 
away  with  eventually. 

24430.  But  apart  from  that,  do  you  think  it  useful 
for  the  sick  poor? — I think  so. 

24431.  Have  you  any  idea  on  the  question  of  treat- 
ing consumption  ? — That  sanatorium  treatment  is 
merely  on  its  trial ; I don’t  think  it  wonld  be  well 
that  there  should  be  a large  expenditure  for  a bit  yet 
until  we  have  some  experience  of  that  treatment. 

24432.  There  has  been  experience  now  for  a great 
number  of  years? — I have  sent  some  men  to  the  sana- 
torium in  Wicklow,  and  I have  seen  others  that  have 
gone  tjiere  and  they  have  not  been  a bit  benefited  by 
the  treatment. 

24433.  Chairman. — In  what  stage  did  you  send 
them? — -Some  in  the  initial  stage. 

24434.  Were  you  able  to  get  them  in  in  the  initial 
stage  or  did  you  only  make  application  when  they  were 
in  the  initial  stage? — We  made  application  in  the 
initial  stage. 

24435.  How  long  had  they  to  wait  ? — Two  months ; 
some  were  chronic  cases. 

24436.  They  would  be  only  fit  for  isolation  not  for 
cure? — Some  of  the  cases  that  I sent  should  have  im- 
proved, I think. 

24437.  How  many  have  you  sent?— Nine  or  ten;  but 
I have  seen  others  that  had  been  there. 

24438.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — Do  you  think  the  results 
are  not  encouraging  ? — I think  they  are  on  their  trial ; 
they  are  not  decidedly  one  way  or  the  other. 
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24439-  Chairman. — -What  is  the  general  profes- 
sional opinion  so  far  as  authoritative  pronouncements 
have  gone?— The  general  opinion  is  that  they  are 
favourable  to  those  sanatoria. 

24440.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Your  own  practical  ex- 
perience is  not  convincing?— I have  not  a very  decided 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 

24441.  Chairman. — You  have  an  open  mind? — Yes. 

24442.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  you  say  you  did 
send  nine  or  ten  cases  there  and  did  not  get  beneficial 
result-s  ? — Yes. 

24443.  Dr.  Bigger.— Have  you  seen  much  spreading 
of  consumption  in  your  district? — No;  our  district  is 
very  free  from  consumption. 

24444.  Chairman. — Apart  from  the  question  of  re- 
covery from  phthisis,  you  admit  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  isolate  them  ? — Yes  I do ; I believe  in 
isolation. 

24445.  For  the  purpose  of  isolation,  even  if  there 
is  no  cure  effected,  do  you  think  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  have  a sanatorium  for  that  purpose,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  apart  from  the  question 
of  curing  the  individual  ? — I think  people’s  own  homes 
should  be  made  more  healthy. 

24446.  You  have  a good  many  one  and  two-roomed 
houses  in  your  district?— Yes. 


24447.  Is  isolation  feasible? — It  is  not  practicable  jfov  g 1904. 
in  those  cases.  ' — — ' 

24448.  For  such  cases  as  those  would  you  approve  cf  Dr.  J.  F. 
a sanatorium  for  the  district? — I think  it  would  be  a Ryan, 
great  benefit. 

24443.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — -Where  isolation  is 

feasible  you  think  the  home  is  the  place? — I should 
think  so. 

24450.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  not  that  mean  a house 
with  four  or  five  rooms. 

Chairman.— Or  would  it  mean  sending  the  patient 
to  an  institution  to  get  habituated  to  proper  methods 
of  precaution  in  the  first  instance? — -Not  necessarily. 

24451.  Can  you,  in  your  private  practice,  feel 
assured  that  the  patients  and  their  friends  will  follow 
your  directions  carefully  about  expectoration  and 
other  matters  necessary? — I am  quite  sure  they  do  not. 

24452.  If  they  were  sent  to  a sanatorium  where  they 
would  he  drilled  into  that  observance,  do  you  not  tfiink 
:t  would  be  safer  for  them  to  go  back  to  their  own 
homes  ? — They  would  be  in  a better  way  to  mind  them- 
selves afterwards. 

Chairman. — Are  there  any  witnesses  from  Gort. 

Mr.  Burke,  Clerk. — None  have  attended. 

Chairman.— The  only  resolution  they  have  passed 
is  “ that  it  is  not  expedient,  in  our  opinion,  to  dis- 
solve the  Gort  Union.”? 

Mr.  Burke. — Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Higgins,  j.p.,  Chairman,  Tuam  Union,  examined. 


24453.  Chairman. — You  have  not  passed  any  re- 
solution?— One  resolution.  At  that  time  we  did  not 
intend  to  send  any  witnesses ; since  then  we  changed 
our  mind. 

24454.  “ That  we,  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Tuam  Union,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  sick  poor  or  the  ratepayers  to 
dissolve  or  amalgamate  any  portion  of  this  union ; 
the  Guardians,  however,  would  have  no  objection 
should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  have  the  outlying 
portions  of  other  unions  added  to  the  Tuam  Union, 
which  is  most  central ; there  is  accommodation  in  the 
workhouse  and  hospital  for  a good  many  more  inmates 
than  have  been  in  the  house  for  some  years  past.” 
You  go  up  to  the  Mayo  boundary  towards  Claremorris? 
—Yes ; we  are  on  the  boundary  of  Mountbellew  and 
Glennamaddy. 

24455.  You  used  to  have  a part  of  Mountbellew  and 
Glennamaddy  before.  You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Council  too  ?— Yes. 

24456.  Has  the  Council  considered  the  question  of 
amalgamation? — They  have  passed  a resolution  in 
favour  of  amalgamation ; the  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
County  Council  is  here. 

24457.  Did  you  agree  with  the  resolution  yourself? 
Yes,  I supported  it. 

24458.  That  resolution  was  in  favour  of  breaking 
up  some  or  the  unions  ? — On  the  general  question  of 
amalgamation ; it  was  only  on  Saturday  last  we  de- 
cided on  sending  witnesses  to  he  examined,  and  I 
Rot  time  to  submit  a statement  of  the  evidence  I in- 
tend to  give  ; I wrote  it  out,  and  purpose  reading 
it  now;  it  may  be  the  shortest  way.  Personally  I am 
in  favour  of  amalgamation.  The  Guardians  of  Tuam 
Union  have  repeatedly  passed  resolutions  in  favour 
of  amalgamation.  When  the  Tuam  workhouse  was 
built  it  was  supposed  to  accommodate  600.  I am  since 
informed,  by  the  clerk,  it  was  for  800.  Now  we  have  only 
105.  When  I say  I am  in  favour  of  amalgamation  I am 
not  in  favour  of  curtailing  the  powers  at  present 
possessed  by  District  Councils  or  Boards  of  Guardians 
of  any  union  in  the  county,  neither  am  I in  favour  of 
amalgamating  the  electoral  divisions  of  one  union  with 
the  other.  The  divisions  of  the  several  unions  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  presently  are  and  the  Guar- 
dians should  be  alloyed  to  transact  their  own  business 
hi  their  own  union.  I am  in  favour  of  removing 
paupers  from  four  or  five  of  the  existing  unions  to  a 
large  and  more  central  one,  but  the  paupers  so  re- 
moved should  always  be  a charge  on  the  rates  of  the 
muon  from  which  they  came.  I am  in  favour  of  main- 
taining a hospital  in  each  union  for  urgent  and 
temporary  _ cases,  but  they  should  be  only  retained 
there  until  they  were  convalescent  or  could,  with 
remove<l  to  permanent  institutions. 

24459.  You  say  you  are  in  favour  of  keeping  the 
Rnions  are  they  are  ? — Yes,  for  this  reason  ; if  the  able- 
bodied  inmates  were  removed  from  some  of  the  unions 
that  might  be  done  away  with  into  some  of  the  exist- 
mS  Rnions,  that  they  should  be  charged  on  that  union. 


24460.  Take  Tuam  ; what  would  you  suggest,  just  Mr.  Thomas 
for  argument  sake,  should  be  done  with  the  Tuam  Higgins. 
Workhouse  in  the  future? — If  it  could  be  shown  that 
by  amalgamating  Tuam  with  some  other  union  there 
would  be  a saving,  I would  be  in  favour  of  doing  away 
with  Tuam. 

24461.  Would  you  use  the  workhouse  for  any  pur- 
pose ? — Some  sort  of  factory ; that  might  give  employ- 
ment to  the  people. 

24462.  Suppose  you  keep  on  Tuam  and  close  Glenna- 
maddy and  Mountbellew? — I would  be  in  favour  of 
keeping  a hospital  in  Gleainamaddy,  and  also  in 
Mountbellew ; I would  he  for  taking  the  able-bodied 
inmates  into  Tuam  and  having  the  ratepayers  of 
Glennamaddy  support  them  as  heretofore. 

24463.  What  would  the  functions  of  the  Glenna- 
maddy Guardians  be? — I would  not  bring  them  into 
Tuam ; that  is  the  great  objection. 

24464.  Supposing  they  met  at  Glennamaddy  once 
a week  or  once  a fortnight,  what  would  they  do  at 
that  meeting ?j3-They  would  always  meet  as  a District 
Council,  and  also  as  a Board  of  Guardians,  to  see  that 
a proper  rate  was  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
paupers  from  Glennamaddy  in  Tuam. 

24465.  Would  they  meet  once  a year  to  strike  a 
rate? — They  should  meet  oftener  than  that. 

24466.  What  should  they  do  at  their  meetings? — 

They  should  consider  whether  the  paupers  admitted 
from  Glennamaddy  were  fit  subjects  to  be  admitted. 

24467.  The  position  would  be  that  a man  would 
come  from  the  old  Mountbellew  Union  to  Tuam,  he 
■would  be  admitted  as  chargeable  to  the  Mountbellew 
Union,  and  after  he  had  been  admitted  and  eaten  his 
grub  for  a week  or  a fortnight  the  Mountbellew 
people  could  consider  whether  the  Tuam  people  were 
right  in  admitting  him  ?— Not  afterwards.  If  it  is  an 
urgent  case ; if  you  want  to  send  a man  to  hospital  in 
Galway  or  Dublin,  there  are  means  by  which  he  could 
be  admitted  pending  a meeting  of  the  Board ; if  it 
was  not  urgent  the  Guardians  of  the  place  he  came 
from  should  consider  whether  he  was  a proper  case 
to  be  admitted  or  not  and  then  send  him  on. 

24468.  Take  Pat  Murphy,  or  anybody  you  like,  fie 
comes  from  Mountbellew  into  Tuam,  is  fed  there  for 
a week  or  so,  and  the  fact  of  his  admission  is  duly 
notified  to  Mountbellew ; what  power  has  Mount- 
bellew over  the  case? — Why  should  he  not  apply  to 
Mountbellew  first  for  an  order  for  admission. 

24469.  He  should  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  to 
be  brought  up  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the 
Mountbellew  people  would  give  him  an  order  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Tuam  Workhouse? — Yes. 

24470.  If  it  were  not  near  a meeting.  Supposing 
the  meeting  at  Mountbellew  was  on  Saturday  and  he 
turned  up  on  Monday  for  relief  at  the  clerk’s  office 
or  relieving  officer's  house  ? — I would  give  the  relieving 
officer  power  to  relieve  him  temporarily,  pending  the 
meeting  of  the  Guardians.  The  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing now ; if  a man  applies  to  the  relieving  officer  for 
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admission  to  the  workhouse  and  the  relieving  officer 
thinks  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  he  won’t  admit  him 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Guardians. 

24471.  Supposing  he  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  a case  for  admission  to  the  house  and  gives  him  an 
order  to  the  Tuam  Board  of  Guardians  to  admit  him, 
then  that  order  comes  up  before  the  Mountbellew 
Board,  does  it,  for  revision  1 — No,  because  I would  not 
give  the  relieving  officer  power  to  admit  him  to  the 
house  except  he  had  got  an  order  from  the  Mountbellew 
Board  of  Guardians  ; I would  give  him  power  to  re- 
lieve him  temporarily. 

24472;  Does  there  not  appear  to  be  a certain  amount 
of  awkwardness  about  that ; a man  becomes  destitute, 
he  says  “ I have  neither  home,  nor  shelter,  nor  food,’’ 
he  wants  an  order  of  admission  to  the  house  ? — Have 
we  not  our  relieving  officer  there  with  money  in  his 
pocket. 

24473.  He  would  have  to  support  him  in  lodg- 
ings ? — Even  so,  for  a week  it  would  not  be  much. 

24474.  Do  you  think  there  is  not  a certain  amount 
of  double  jurisdiction  involved  in  such  a thing?— 
There  is,  but  if,  according  to  my  idea,  they  are  to  be 
liable  for  their  paupers  in  the  Tuam  Workhouse,  they 
should  first  'have  the  right  of  saying  whether  those 
paupers  should  be  admitted  or  not.  Supposing  all 
the  paupers  of  Mountbellew  were  coming  to  Tuam  I 
say  the  Mountbellew  Guardians  should  meet  as  hereto- 
fore, and  if  a pauper  wanted  to  be  admitted  to  Tuam 
Union  let  application  be  made  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Mountbellew  Guardians,  and  pending  that  ap- 
lication,  if  he  is  destitute,  I would  have  the  relieving 
officer  have  power  to  relieve  him  . 

24475.  Do  the  Guardians  meet  very  often? — I was  a 
member  of  the  Mountbellew  Guardians  nine  or  ten 
years,  and  during  that  time  there  was  a meeting  once 
a week ; I cannot  say  how  it  has  gone  on  since,  and 
after  ali  if  they  don’t  have  a quorum,  and  the  reliev- 
ing officer  is  maintaining  a man  in  public  lodgings, 
the  ratepayers,  who  elected  these  Guardians,  would 
soon  see  that  they  minded  their  business.  And  this 
would  be  the  means  of  doing  away  with  the  upkeep  of 
four  or  five  workhouses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hospitals,  and  the  inmates  transferred  to  other  work- 


houses could  be  looked  after  by  the  present  attendants 
without  any  addition  to  their  staff,  if  they  were  all  as 
well  supplied  with  attendants  as  Tuam.  I mean  «- 
have  a good  staff,  more  than  we  require,  and  only  for 
Major  Fair  and  the  Local  Government  Board  we  would 
not  have  so  many.  I must  say  I don’t  at  all  avree 
with  some  of  the  evidence  given,  particularly  bv  My 
O’Malley.  The  children  should  all  be  sent  out  cn 
the  nursing  system ; we  have  adopted  that  system  in 
Tuam  and  find  it  a great  success  ; none  of  the  children 
boarded  out  ever  return  to  the  house  ; when  they  reach 
a certain  age  and  are  fit  to  do  some  work  their  foster- 
parents  pay  them  a small  yearly  salary  and  this  gives 
them  a start  in  the  world,  moreover  their  support 
costs  far  less  outside  than  indoor.  We  board  them 
and  clothe  them  for  £8,  whereas  it  costs  £13  in  the 
house.  In  my  opinion  no  child  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  workhouse ; those  who  have  can  never  be  got 
to  leave  it ; they  may  go  out  for  a time  but  I think 
they  always  return. 

24476.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  enabling  the  Guar- 
dians to  board  out  all  children? — Yes.  I know  of 

children  brought  up  in  the  workhouse,  and  although 
we  found,  them  situations,  we  could  never  get  them 
to . remain  outside ; they  always  returned.  But 
children  boarded  ont  from  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
they  never  return,  and  it  takes  the  police  in  the  Tuam 
Union  to  get  them  brought  "Lack. 

24477.  About  the  tramps? — I have  no  sympathy 
whatever  for  the  tramps,  and  I believe,  if  there  were 
not  workhouses  for  them  to  go  to — they  get  sufficient 
money  going  along  the  road  to  pay  for  their  lodgings ; 
but  they  go  from  one  workhouse  to  another,  and  owing 
to  the  defect  in  the  law  we  cannot  prosecute  them  ; but 
if  they  had  not  workhouses  the  money  they  get  along 
the  roads  would  pay  for  their  lodgings.  I agree,  after 
they  go  from  one  workhouse  to  another,  they  ought  to 
be  taken  up  and  put  into  some  labour  colony  and  the 
children  taken  away  from  them.  I got  a letter  from 
Mr.  Stephen  M'Donough  in  which  he  says  : “ amalga- 
mation, of  which  I am  entirely  in  favour,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  forty  years  as  a Guardian  ; I am  satisfied 
that,  one-fourth  of  our  workhouses  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  our  present  population,  and  a vast  sav- 
ing to  the  ratepayers,  without  inflicting  any  hardship 
on  the  poor.” 


Mr.  Thomas 
Byrne. 


Mr.  Thomas  Bvhne,  Ballinasloe,  examined. 


24478.  Chairman.— You  are  Chairman  of  the  Rural 
District  Council? — 'Yes. 

24479.  Now  will  you  kindly  let  us  have  the  views  of 
your  Guardians.  You  think  it  would  be  expedient 
to  dissolve  some  of  the  unions  in  the  county,  and  the 
dissolved  unions  should  be  amalgamated  with  the 
neighbouring  ones,  and  a change  of  boundaries  of  the 
unions  remaining  would  be  necessary? — Yes. 

24480.  As  regards  the  use  to  which  they  might  be 
put,  you  thought  one  workhouse  might  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  asylum  for  harmless  lunatics,  another  for 
technical  schools,  and  perhaps  another  as  a sanatorium 
for  consumptives.  There  was  no  other  remark  you 
bad  about  the  use  to  which  these  houses  might  be 
put  ? — No  ; my  opinion  is  that  a central  industrial 
school  might  be  established  for  workhouse  children ; 
that  is,  to  give  them  a technical  training  and  give 
them  trades,  making  them  useful  members  of  society, 
and,  in  my.  opinion,  it  would  take  the  brand  of  the 
pauper  from  them. 

24481.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  boarding  them  out 
with  farmers  ? — I don’t  approve  of  boarding  them  out 
at  all,  and  we  have  only  one  boarded  out. 

24482.  Perhaps  you  have  not  tided  the  system  very 
much? — No,  because  we  did  not  approve  of  it. 

24483.  You  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  of 
‘ the  experience  of  Mr.  Higgins  and  other  wntlemen  ?— 
I have,  yet  doctors  differ,  and  sometimes  the  patients 
die. 

24484.  If  a doctor  had  not  seen  the  patient  you 
would  hardly  mind  his  opinion? — We  have  had  in- 
formation of  its  being  tried  and  it  was  a failure ; 
sometimes  the  children  were  treated  badly  and  we 
thought  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  children  that  we 
should  not  try* 

24485.  You  say,  on  the  question  of  some  provision 
for  old  married  couples,  that  you  think  the  present 
classification  is  quite  sufficient? — I think  so. 

24486.  Do  you  agree  with  that  personally?— I do. 

24487.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  a mistake  to  have  a 


number  of  different  classes,  old  respectable  people, 
people  who  are  thriftless  perhaps,  and  other  people 
who  are  immoral,  all  herded  together? — No;  in  our 
union,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  we  had  a 
separation  ward. 

24488.  I mean  in  the  same  institution  ; not  the  same 
wards  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  for  old  married  couples 
there  should  be  a sort  of  central  institution  where 
they  could  be  kept. 

24489.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  very  few  old 
married  couples  relieved  under  the  Poor  Law?— I 
know  there  are  a fair  number  in  our  own  union. 


24490.  How  many  would  you  say? — About  twenty. 

24491.  Forty  individuals? — Forty. 

24492.  In  the  workhouse? — Yes  ; I can  give  you  the 
statistics.  In  the  first  instance  I desire  to  give  you. 
the  area  of  your  union  in  1839,  and  I do  that  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  then  I go  on  at  intervals  of 
twenty  years,  showing  you  the  population,  the  valua- 
tion, and  also,  the  administration,  the  extern  and  in- 
tern charges,  and  the  relative  cost  of  the  inmates  as 
compared  with  the  officers.  I suppose  that  would  be 
too  voluminous  to  go  into.  Ballinasloe  Union  was  de- 
clared on  June  6th,  1839,  and  calculating  the  acreage 
of  the  several  townlands  appearing  in  the  Order  « 
gives  an  area  of  312,491  acres,  or  489  square  miles. 
After  that  time  the  boundaries  of  the  unions  were 
altered  to  form  new  unions  as  follows — I do  this 
show’  that  the  Ballinasloe  Union  is  the  parent  house , 
I have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  pun^f^®111’ 
and  I think  he  was  a very  ungrateful  child  t 
parent,  There  was  transferred  in  1850  to  Glenn  * 
maddy  1,108  acres,  and  to  Tuam  1,670  acres,  o';  * 
square  miles,  to  Loughrea  9,562  acres,  or 
square  miles,  to  Portumna  37,530  acres,  or  ^ square 
miles,  and  to  Mountbellew,  which  was  entirely  fonnea 
out  of  our  union,  102,404  acres,  or  160  square  mues, 
that  gives  a total  acreage  of  this  union,  fcra"sl,e,rr“rt3 
other  unions,  of  250,274  acres  in  1851,  and  that  tne 
Ballinasloe  portion  at  that  time  was  160,217 
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Tn  IASI  the  acreage  was  adjusted  to  160,629  acres.  24510.  I never  heard  its  competence  to  carry  out  8j  1904. 

T would  like  to  show,  on  a map  I have  here,  the  for-  operations  questioned ?— Their  competence  might  not 
mation  of  the  union  in  1839  (shows  on  map).  With  re-  be  challenged,  but  there  have  been  investigations  Mr.  ihomas 
“S  to  amalgamation,  I am  in  favour  of  it;  but  I about  the  hospital,  To  put  it  shortly,  my  opinion  is  Byrne, 
heard  a gentleman  give  evidence  here  to-day  that  he  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle ; the  hospital  is  t 
litA  to  have  one  union  for  the  whole  county  costly  an  institution  for  the  work  it  does.  We  can 


would  like  to  have  one  union  for  the  whole  county 
with  a county-at-large  charge.  I need  not  tell  you  I 


patients  in  the  best  hospitals  in  Dublin,  visited 


I'm  not^n.11  sympathy  with  “that;  that  would  be  too  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  smgeons  at  2s. 
sweeping  a change,  to  my  mind,  and  I don't  think  it  a day,  while  we  are  compelled  to  pay  £211  from  Ballina- 
vould  be  convenient  or  elective,  nor  would  it  suit  the  sloe  to  Galway  Hospital,  and  get  very  little  v alue  fo 
SSuS.  of  the  county.  it.  . It  is  just  hie  supporting on  msntutio  that you 


administration  of  the  county. 

24493.  What  would  you  suggest  ?— Jly  idea  is, 


do  for  the  honour  and  glory  of,  but  get  nothing  out  of 
it  ; people  nowadays  are  too  practical  for  that  sort  of 


thinking  over  it  for  some  time,  that  you  should  have  a it ; people  nowadays  are  too  practical  for  that  sort  oi 

“sfc.  nr.  =.«**-* * 

We  Galway  for  the west,  Tuam  for  the  north,  Lough-  district  to  send  all  your  cases  to  Dublin,  because  it 
rea  for  the ^ south,  and  Ballinasloe  for  the  east.  deprives  the  doctor  of  the  experience  and  when  a 

24494.  You  would  do  nothing  for  Clifden?-I  think,  private  patient  wants  a good  doctor,  Ik  has  no  £heex- 
taK  as  a basis  the  evidence  given  here  to  that,  that,  penence  in  operations  and  such  like  ?-I  don  t under- 

f “*  utSteart  l0"1  h0"""1S'  °‘1”1  “moT HoTfs Trisifing  doctor  to  ocquito  . high 

w»5«l  It  is  over  sixty  miles  uwa,!— Ves;  but  you  reputation  if  lie  lias  not  practice  1— »e  have  several 


have  the  convenience  of  a railway. 

24496.  I don’t  see  why  you  want  three  for  the 


doctors  with  a good  reputation. 

24513.  I suppose  they  are  connected  with  some  in- 
stitution where  they  get  good  practice ; but  if  you 


wa7  Jiv^ion  of  the  countv.  cases,  Out  only  cases  recommended  by  the  doctor  as 


every  division  of  the  county. 

24497.  The  whole  four  you  select  are 


the  east  and  being  cases  that  cannot  be  treated  at  home. 


Sbiir»<"?« a report  in  favour  o,  on. 

"^“YourBSri  of  Guardian,  was  evenly  divided  at  home  at  the  mere,  of  tig  men' l.»e  loeaU,  than 

sf ^ — * °< k-*™* 

saw  z 

24499.  Would  you  ^ve  uiuon  ratmg  for  all  pur  p ofyour  medical  officers;  it  is  my  own  opinion 
poses,  outdoor  relief  and  all?-Tes  , and  experience.  „ T 

24500.  You  think  there  is  no  tendency  to  taKe  out-  24516.  Dr.  Biggee.— What  is  your  experience?— I 
door  relief  a little  too  far  with  union  rating?— I have  am  twenly  years  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
heard  some  evidence  given  to-day  that  there  is,  but  diang 

we  have  not  discovered  it,  and  I have  a pretty  close  24517.  How  does  that  qualify  you  to  give  an. 
eye  to  what  is  done.  opinion  ?— Not  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  but  I 

24501  You  have  no  experience  of  that? — No  ; we  am  quite  open  to  have  an  opinion  and  some  judgment 

have  no  experience  of  that.  I might  state  that  it  is  cf  my  own  ; it  is  a very  curious  thing  if  a.  man  cannot 

the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  Board  that  come  to  a conclusion  in  this  world  without  being 

Galwav  Hospital  should  be  abolished.  It  is  considered  trained  in  the  science  of  a profession. 

nothing  less  than  a nuisance  to  have  to  pay  for  it;  24518  Chaieman.— But  your  statement  was  that 
we  had  to  pay  to  the  tune  of  £211  last  year,  and,  I you  had  no  confidence  in  the  treatment  patients  would 

think  £201  the  previous  year ; it  amounts  to  f d.  in  receive  for  surgical  operations  in  the  Galway  Hospi- 

the  £ on  the  rateable  valuation.  We  think,  whether  tal.  I asked  you  whether  that  was  your  own  opinion 

Tio-htlv  or  wronslv,  that  if  the  local  hospitals  were  ov  the  opinion  of  your  medical  officers?— I never 

maintained  in  a greater  state  of  efficiency,  with  a elicited  an  opinion  from  the  medical  profession  because 

iS  sSgeon  of  eminence  to  each  hospital,  it  would  1 think  it  would  not  be  quite  etiquette  but  we  have 

do  veiy  much  better  than  sending  our  people  toGal-  had  opinions  of  Guardians  and  District > 

wav  Hnsnital  for  we  have  to  pay  Is.  a day  for  them  and  then  we  have  the  other  side  of  the  question  to 

Ts  well  as  the  |d.  in  the  £.  look  to,  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

24502  Have  you  many  doctors  in  Ballinasloe?-  24519.  Your  opinion  is,  of  course,  of  great  impor- 

Thare  are-  there  are  not  many  towns  where  there  tance,  but  the  opinion  of  doctors  also  is  of  great;  im- 
are  a lan-e  supply  of  doctors  where  they  could  not  pnrcanc.e,  and  I wanted  to  know  if  you  had  had  that? 
are  a laige  supply  01  r had  noti  but.  I can  give  it  to  you  indirectly  ; m a 

M503  Take  now  Gort,  Clifden,  Mountbellew  and  great  many  cases  for  serious  operations  the  doctors 
Glennamaddy  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  have  a recommend  that  they  be  sent  to  Dublin. 

....  J <■- — r._i — „ o*  finv*..  0/1  coq  Would  that  be  to  a special  hospital?— Well, 


visiting  surgeon  from  Galway  at  Gort. 


That  would  coat  a ^“io  « 


t%‘btLro‘4t  le  '“.“aw  Htwpifai. 


ing,  because  we  send  most  of  our  cases  to  Dublin;  we 
find  the  Galway  Hospital  is  not  effective  enough  for 
some  of  the  cases  we  have.  . 


24521.  As  regard  the  question  of  payment  by  per- 
sons who  get  medical  treatment  in  workhouse  hospi- 
tals, would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  local  body 


f .1  r,  1 -tr.0„;+ni  authorities  know?  power  to  charge  such  sums  as  they  thought  the 

24505.  Did  the  Gd  y P HoSpjtai  committee.  patients  or  their  friends  could  afford  to  pay?— I cer- 

“ 1 * r*!  ° operation  was  f.iuly  an,  in  favour  of  that,  and  I thtok  it  .3  . vary 


24506  Were  you  ever  told  tliat  an  operation  was 
of  snob  s serious  nature  it  eould  not  be  done > “ ‘ G£ 


was  tainly  am  in  favour  of  that,  and  I think  it  is  a very 
3al-  necessary  thing  to  do,  for  sometimes  advantage  is  taken 
the  of  that  and  people  are  sent  in  who  could  afford  to  pay 


way  Hospital;  did  they  ever  refuse  a case  °*  1 * and  don>fc  pay;  we  sometimes  get  repayment 
ground  that  it  was  too  »rious!-Ho , but  we  nave  s ^ 


ground  that  it  was  too  serious  ®£Xest 

consider  where' JJ* emiSnTphvsicians.  ’ 24522.  As  regards  the  tramps  ?-My  opinion  is  that 

all£r^ert7e  h undertake  special  eye  cases?  you  should  either  establish  a labour  colony  or  should 

24507.  They  undertake  spec  ^ some  deterrent  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 

-No  ; nor  they  are  not  capaDie.  Pa11-  continuing  such  a nuisance  as  they  are  at  present. 

24508.  Neither  would  your  hospital  at  Uai  24523.  You  have  a great  many  at  Ballinasloe? — We 


do  that?— We  don’t  pretend  to-  do  it. 

24509.  Will  the  Galway  Hospital  any  severe 


24509.  Will  tne  vxaiwaj-  _ - b 24524.  Wliat  would  you  suggest  as  a deterrent?— 

surgical  operation  you  send  th«re;TnnfidW  ■ you  Either  to  utilise  their  services,  compel  them  to  stor 
capable ; the  thing  is,  have  we  the  confidence^,  y do  ^ {m  twQ  or  three  daySi  equivalent  to  their 

are  aware  there  have  been  investigations  from  tim  in8inteTiancei  or  i would  even  say  as  much  as  a week, 
to  time  with  regard  to  that  hospital. 
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24525.  Giving  the  Guardians  or  their  officers  power 
to  detain  them  ? — Yes  j and  if  there  was  amalgama- 
tion I would  say  the  question  is  so  important  that  if 
a labour  colony  were  established  you  should  have  a 
labour  master. 

24526.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  consider  the 


starting  of  a labour  colony?— I would,  certainly  that 
is  in  case  of  amalgamation.  I think  it  is  the  onlv 
effectual  means  of  stopping  abuses,  because  they  are 
lots  of  tramps  who  are  young  men  and  very  well  able 
to  earn  their  bread,  but  they  are  utterly  idle,  and  thev 
go  from  one  union  to  another,  and  live  in  that  way  3 


Mr.  T.  B. 
HibbelP 


Mr.  T.  B.  Hibbett, 

24527.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  add  to  Mr.  Byrne’s  evidence? — I hold  different 
views  to  his  ; I would  abolish  the  workhouses  al- 
together. 

24528.  What  would  you  do  with  the  inmates?— -I 
would  leave  the  existing  workhouses  as  hospitals  for 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  reserve  a portion  for 
contagious  diseases  and  accidents,  and  leave  the  able- 
bodied  outside  under  the  care  of  local  dispensary 
committees. 

24529.  Outdoor  relief? — Yes.  I would  have  a com- 
mittee composed  of  two  local  magistrates,  two  Dis- 
trict Councillors,  two  clergymen  of  each  denomina- 
tion, and  two  of  the  larger  ratepayers  to  be  the  relief 
committee  of  the  district,  that  would  meet,  say,  once 
a month  and  give  old  age  pensions  to  old  men  and 
women  who  deserved  them,  and  other  relief,  to  come 
up  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

24530.  That  seems  a pretty  complete  scheme ; there  is 
a great  deal  of  novelty  in  it? — I think  it  would  he 
easily  worked. 

24531.  And  economically  ? — I think  so ; if  you  send 
able-bodied  paupers  from  one  district  to  another,  the 
people  they  are  sent  from  will  object  to  pay  rates 
for  the  support  of  an  institution  a long  distance  away  ; 
the  poor  themselves  would  object  to  go  so  far  and 
would  die  on  the  roadside  almost  in  preference.  Yon 
cannot  send  away,  the  sick  or  dying,  bad  accidents  or 
bad  diseases.  It  is  stated  you  can  send  them  by  rail- 
way, but  people  won’t  go  in  carriages  with  contagious 
diseases,  and  you  could  not  get  them  into  them. 
This  committee  would  relieve  local  wants  ; it  must  be 
done  economically  and  honestly  by  appointing  such  a 
class  as  I suggest. 


p.l.g.,  examined. 

24532.  All  would  be  ratepayers  ? — I don’t  mind  what 
they  are  ; if  District  Councillors,  they  are  selected  by 
the  people  ; the  clergy,  the  local  magistrates,  and  two 
of  the  largest  ratepayers  as  a check. 

24533.  If  you  have  any  further  development  of  that 
idea  would  you  mind  sending  a little  statement  of  it 
to  our  secretary  as  we  want  to  think  it  over?— Verv 
well.  There  are  three  classes  of  tramps  presently 
the  . unfortunate  tradesman  tramp,  and  the  pro- 
fessional tramp  ; you  will  dispense  with  him  alto- 
gether when  the  .workhouses  cease ; then  you  will  have 
the  army  reserve  tramp,  the  short-service  man— two- 
thirds  of  the  tramps  are  composed  of  them ; if  they 
give  trouble  in  the  neighbourhood  they  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  police.  Then,  on  the  other  hand 
these  tradesmen  tramps  might  get  relief  for  a night 
or  so — poor  honest  men,  but  unfortunate;  but  you 
will  dispense  with  the  army  reserve  tramp  and  the 
professional  tramp  if  you  abolish  the  workhouses,  in 
fact  they  are  the  nurses  of  them  presently. 

24534.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Some  of  the  witnesses 
fear  that  if  you  do  that  you  will  endanger  the  farm- 
houses in  the  country? — The  law  is  strong  enough; 
they  will  diminish  as  the  workhouses  diminish,  and 
you  will  have  very  little  trouble  with  them. 

24535.  Do  you  not  see  anything  in  the  point  that 
they  might  go  to  a farmhouse  at  night  and  seek  for 
shelter  in  a ham  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; they  might  he 
there  and  not  do  any  harm,  and  if  they  are  caught 
they  are  committed  to  the  nearest  jail  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  next  point  is  as  regards  women;  there 
should  be  a lying-in  hospital  in  each  county  for  fallen 
women ; the  children  might  be  detained  there  and 
then  sent  to  industrial  schools. 


Dr.  N W. 
Colaliau. 


Dr.  N.  "W".  Colahan  examined. 


24536.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  give  some  evi- 
dence about  the  hospitals? — Yes.  There  was  a point 
I wanted  to  bring  before  the  Commission,  and  that 
was  with  reference  to  consumption.  Consumption, 
as  you  know,  is  not  a notifiable  disease,  and  therefore 
the  patient  can  remain  in  his  own  -house  without  any- 
body knowing  he  is  affected.  Consumption  at  present, 
in  our  district  has  reached  quite  an  appalling  magni- 
tude ; there  were,  at  least,  200  patients  admitted  to 
the  workhouse  in  the  last  two  years ; most  of  these 
patients  are  now  dead,  some  died  in  the  hospital  and 
•some  went  home  to  die.  Of  course  you  understand 
what  it  means,  a consumptive  patient  going  home  to 
die ; they1  are  not  an  educated  class,  and  in  the  hospital, 
before  we  send  them  away,  we  find  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  making  them  carry  out  the  regulations 
for  any  sort  of  cleanliness,  in  fact  when  I go  round 
the  hospitals  in  the  morning  the  place  is  covered  with 
Bputa,  although  there  is  a-  nurse  trying  to  keep  tilings 
right,  so  you  can  understand  the  state  of  affairs  at 
home.  "We  get  a number  of  consumptive  patients, 
poor  boys  and  girls  returning  from  America  to  die ; 
they  come  home  in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption, 
and  my  experience  is  that  they  first  go  home  and 
spend  two  or  three  months  at  home  until  they  have 
got  to  the  end  of  .whatever  little  money  they  brought 
from  America,  during  that  time  they  are  spreading  the 
disease,  and  then  they  come  into  us  to  see  can  any- 
thing he  done.  Sometimes  they  die  with  us.  and 
sometimes  go  hack  to  die.  Those  patients  at  present 
have  to  lie  in  the  general  wards  of  the  workhouse 
hnsnital.  and  I myself  would  most  certainly  not  Rer- 
un t anybod"  belonging  to  me  to  sleep  beside  a patient 
dyino.  of  consumption. 

24537.  You  have  isolated  them  as  far  as  practicable  ? 
— As  far  as  practicable,  but  it  is  almost  impracticable. 
Consumption  is  very  much  on  the  increase. 

24.538.  You  think  it  ought  to  he  a notifiable  disease? 
— 'First  of  all.  and  when  it  is  a notifiable  disease 
people  will  understand  that  it  is  quite  as  dangerous 
as  typhus  fever,  eScept  that  typhus  fever  runs  away 


with  you  in  a few  days  or  weeks  while  the  other  takes 
months  and  months.  In  every  union  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  sanatoria  or  establishment  where  these 
patients  would  he  glad  to  go. 

24539.  Not  necessarily  for  each  union,  but  for  a dis- 
trict, talcing  in  one  or  more  as  might  be  found  neces- 
sary?— Yes ; but  talcing  into  account  the  number  of 
persons  in  this  workhouse,  I think  we  would  want  an 
institution  of  our  own. 

24540.  B[ave  you  fifty  on  the  books  at  present  ? — Not 
fifty — thirty  or  forty,  and  in  the  general  hospital  there 
were  twenty-eight  patients  admitted  in  phthisis  dur- 
ing the  year ; but  the  important  question  is  that  we 
have  nowhere  to  send  them.  There  is  an  institution 
called  the  National  Institution,  hut  we  cannot  get  a 
patient  in ; I have  known  patients  to  die  while  waiting 
to  get  in.  If  any  epidemic  should  break  out  here  we 
have  no  isolation  hospital  equal  to  an  epidemic;  and 
then  our  fever  hospital  requires  some  reconstruction. 

24541.  You  think  you  would  want  a new  fever  hospi- 
tal ? — Yes ; but  the  Guardians  are  so  good  to  us,  and 
spend  so  much  money,  it  is  impossible  to  ask  them 
to  do  a great  undertaking  at  the  moment,  but  the  most 
pressing  question  is  the  question  of  consumption. 

24542.  That  is  what  you  come  to  mention  to  us  to- 
day?— Yes.  "We  will  have  to  admit  these  patients; 
we  know  they  go  back  and  spread  the  disease  at  home, 
and  we  see  members  of  the  same  family  coming  back 
with  consumption. 

24543.  Do  you  know  the  plan  of  the  workhouse 
buildings  at  Oughterard,  Gort,  Mountbellew,  or 
Glennamaddy ; do  you  think  they  would  be  suitable 
for  an  experimental  sanatorium  if  one  of  these  were 
disused  ? — Before  you  could  adopt  one  of  these  institu- 
tions you  would  have  to  alter  it  altogether,  according 
to  certain  fixed  rules ; there  would  have  to  be  the 
erection  of  verandahs,  and  plenty  of  light  and  air. 

24544.  It  would  not  cost  very  much? — Not  very 
much  to  begin  with. 
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24545.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a decided  advan- 
tage to  experiment  in  having  one  of  these  old  work- 
houses  converted  into  a sanatorium? — In  a suitable 
position  it  would  be  most  proper ; our  own  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty,  got  plans 
in  which  they  could  have  twenty  or  thirty  males  and 
twenty  or  thirty  females  treated  for  consumption  in 
the  grounds  of  the  workhouse,  but  it  cost  so  much. 

24546.  That  is  shelters  ?— Shelters  and  properly 
isolated  and  ventilated  wards. 

24547.  You  have  not  place  enough  for  that  here  ? — 
No;  it  is  only  a temporary  thing. 

24548.  Dr.  Bigger. — There  was  some  evidence  given 
here  about  the  county  infirmary  ; do  you  think  its  use- 
fulness might  be  extended  if  you  had  some  reciprocity 
between  the  hospital  and  the  small  hospitals  in  the 
the  country  in  the  way  of  interchanging  nurses  ? — We 
are  starting  a nursing  institution,  and  then  we  will 
be  able  to  supply  nurses  to  the  different  hospitals  in 
the  district. 

24549.  Of  course  these  nurses  will  be  available  for 
private  practice? — Certainly,  when  they  have  spent  a 
certain  time ; we  limit  it  for  six  months  ; not  for  six 
months  can  the  nurse  undertake  private  duty. 

24550.  Chairman. — Surely  not  as  soon  as  six 
months  ? — Our  idea  is  that  they  should  leave  the  Gal- 
way Hospital  to  spend  some  time  in  the  workhouse 
hospital  while  under  training,  and  then  go  from  there 
to  the  fever  hospital  to  become  thoroughly  trained, 
and  then  we  make  use  of  them  as  private  nurses,  but 
they  must  have  two  years  training  at  the  very  least. 

24551.  Dr.  Bigger.— By  allowing  these  nurses  to  go 
to  small  hospitals  you  will  have  fixed  fees  or  charges 


that  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  hospital  jfov.  3,  i<;04, 
— in  any  case  the  county  will  get  the  benefit  of  it? — ■ — ; 

Yes  ; but  I think  the  nurses  will  have  a special  charge  D*  N.  . 
as  wpI1  ■ Colahan. 

24552.  But  that  charge  will  be  something  like  the 
amount  of  their  annual  salary ; you  won’t  charge  as 
much  as  the  Dublin  hospitals? 

Chairman. — Is  the  scheme  on  papeT? — It  is,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

24553.  Has  it  yet  gone  to  the  Local  Government 
Board? — It  came  down  from  the  Local  Government 
Board ; I am  not  certain  whether  it  arranged  the  fees. 

Mr.  M'Dmmell. — Not  the  fee  for  private  nursing, 
but  all  the  other  arrangements. 

24554.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  fee  for  private  nursing 
ought  to  be  on  one  basis  and  the  fee  for  hospital  on 
another  scale  ? — Yes ; the  general  fee  a nurse  gets  is 
a guinea  a week  for  private  nursing. 

24555.  A guinea  and  a half  a week? — I assure  you 
I get  nurses  from  Dublin  for  a guinea  a week,  except 
it  is  scarlatina,  measles,  or  fever. 

24556.  Would  you  give  them  at  a less  price  to  hospi- 
tals than  to  private  cases? — That  is  a question  that 
could  be  taken  into  consideration  and  decided. 

24557.  Because  some  of  the  representatives  of  other 
unions  are  complaining  that  they  don’t  get  enough 
value  from  the  county  hospital? — I heard  it  stated 
here  about  patients  going  to  Dublin ; every  medical 
man  knows  if  a patient  is  sent  away  from  a hospi- 
tal with  an  unfavourable  opinion  he  generally  goes 
somewhere  else;  I have  known  them  to  come  hack 
with  no  practical  improvement ; human  nature  will 
try  to  do  the  best  to  get  better. 


Mr.  J.  C.  MacLonnell,  Vice-Chairman,  Galway  County  Council,  examined. 


24558.  Chairman.— We  have  got  the  very  interest- 
ing abstract  of  evidence  you  were  good  enough  to 
furnish  to  the  Commission.  As  regards  the  amal- 
gamation of  unions,  the  County  Council  were  generally 
m favour  of  amalgamation? — Yes. 

24559.  There  are  ten  unions  in  the  county  ; about 
how  many  would  be  sufficient? — I think  we  might  get 
rid  of  about  four. 

24550.  That  would  leave  six?— I am  not  in  favour  of 
very  sweeping  measures  about  reducing  the  number  to 
one  or  two,  or  even  three  or  four. 

24561.  You  would  not  he  like  the  witness  who  would 
abolish  all? — No.  . 

24562.  What  scheme  do  you  think  would  be  a good 
one;  what  workhouses  would  you  close?— Well, 
Glennamaddy  and  Qughterard  would  he  two,  and  per- 
haps Clifden  and  some  of  the  other  small  unions,  either 
Gort,  Mountbellew,  or  Portumna.  I think,  in  going 
into  a general  scheme,  they  might  he  profitably  done 
away  with.  , 

24563.  You  think  the  motor  car,  employed  for  am- 
bulance purposes,  would  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a number  of  ambulances  ?— Not  so  much 
with  regard  to  the  hospitals,  hut  with  regard  to  cases 
that  would  not  he  contagious  or  infectious,  and  in 
cases  of  accidents;  it  was  an  id °a that  struck  me. 

24564.  A number  of  witnesses  have  suggested  it<— 
My  idea  would  be,  in  the  case  of  an  accident  it  would 
he  quite  possible  for  a motor  service  to  reach  a place 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  distant  in  the  same  time 
it  would  take  to'  do  eight  or  ten  miles  in  a workhouse 
ambulance.  . , , , _ 

24565.  Then  yon  would  have  a special  van  for  talcing 
in  sick  patients  suffering  from  infections  diseases  ?— 

That  would  he  necessary.  

24566.  What  would  you  do  with  the  WOTkhouses 
that  would  be  closed?— I think  that  is  dealt  with _mth 
regard  to  what  I say  under  sec.  76  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  to  have  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum , 
and  I would  he  in  favour  of  using  one  of  them  as  a 
central  school  for  children.  , 

24567.  Do  vou  think  it  is  a good  thing  to  bring  np 
the  little  children  of  the  destitute  by 
trades  ?-I  do.  I am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  board- 
ing out  svstem,  but  I would  take  back  the  children 
at  a certain  age  and  get  them  into  such .an ‘ 

■ and  give  them  an  industrial  training,  to  fit  them  for 

education  Wfe  ^ *£ 
dren  of  the  poorer  aTtizans  would  receive  , , why  shou 
yon  equip  them  to  make  a better  battle  m 
children  of  the  ratepayers  ?-I  am  of  opimon  that  the 
children  at  present  brought  up  m workhouses  heco  ne 
very  useless  members  of  society. 


24569.  Supposing  you  hoard  them  out  with  farmers,  C'  .. 

don’t  you  think  it  is  giving  them  technical  training  ac  on  e • 
or  experience  in  the  life  of  an  agricultural  labourer  ? 

— It  may;  hut  we  look  to  something  more  in  the  future 
of  Ireland  than  agricultural  work. 

24570.  Are  not  agricultural  labourers  a class  very 
much  required  and  needed  in  the  country  at  present  ? 

— Yes ; but  I would  avail  of  the  labour  of  those 
parties,  and  perhaps  these  children  that  would  be 
boarded  out,  instead  of  giving  their  labour  to  their 
native  country,  would  emigrate ; it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  emigration  that  I would  adopt  the  system. 

24571.  How  would  it  operate  to  stop  emigration? — ■ 

When  they  would  be  able  to  make  a good  living  at 
home. 

24572.  May  they  not  think  they  would  make  a bet- 
ter living  abroad  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I am  connected 
■with  a woollen  factory  here  in  Galway,  and  girls  that 
are  weavers  can  earn  from  £1  to  25s.  a week ; we  give- 
employment  to  seventy  or  eighty  hands. 

24573.  What  would  be  the  lowest  rate  of  wages? — 

There  are  different  classes  of  work  to  be  done ; the- 
lowest  amount  on  the  pay  sheet,  of  some  beginning  to 
learn  their  business,  is  5s.  or  6s. 

24574.  Do  they  get  as  much  as  that.  What  is  the 
ordinary  rate,  without  counting  25s. , which  I suppose- 
only  very  expert  people  get? — £1  would  be  about  the 
average  that  weavers  earn ; they  are  nearly  all  girls 
and  women. 

24575.  At  all  events  you  wonld  prefer  to  bring  np 
the  children  of  the  destitute  to  a trade  rather  than  to  fit 
them  out  as  agricultural  labourers  ? — Yes.  When  you 
asked  me  the  question  about  utilising  any  of  our  dis- 
used workhouses  I put  that  in  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  sending  children  to  an  industrial  school. 

24576.  Supposing  you  don’t  do  either  but  send  them 
to  farmers  to  learn  how  to  do  agricultural  work  on 
farms,  do  you  think  that  would  he  a.  good  method  of 
employing  them? — Better  than  to  bring  .them  up  in 
the  workhouse. 

24577.  And  don’t  you  think  it  wonld  be  a fairer 
thing  to  the  ratepayers  to  bring  them  up  in 
an  economical  healthy  way  as  agricultural  labourers 
than  to  bring  them  up  to  trades? — I think  anything 
that  would  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country 
would  he  desirable  even  at  a little  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

24578.  Mr.  Mitbnaghan.— Do  yon  not  think  that  the 
farmer  does  as  much  for  the  wealth  of  the  country  as 
anvhody  else? — Unfortunately  no,  on  account  of  the 
foreign  competition  and  other  causes  ; I happen  to  he 
a farmer,  and  it  is  very  precarious. 
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.Vow.  3,  1904  . 24579.  How  could  a country  get  on  without  farm  pro- 

— duce? — Certainly  not ; but  you  can  never  have  much 

Mr,  J.  C.  wealth  in  the  country  if  you  are  depending  on  the 
MacDonm.lL  land. 

24580.  Is  there  not  a great  deal  of  it  going  to  waste 
here  in  the  West  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  under 
cultivation? — Things  are  changing  now;  when  the 
people  have  the  land  there  will  be  more  cultivation. 

24581.  Is  it  not  changing  because  help  is  so  scarce  ? — 
Because  they  go  out  of  the  country,  but  people  will  re- 
main at  home  when  they  have  land  to  till. 

24582.  At  present  the  farmers  cannot  obtain 
sufficient  help  to  do  their  work  ? — That  may  be  in 
some  parts  of  the  country. 

24583.  If  you  send  the  children  out  of  the  work- 
house  and  distribute  them  amongst  the  homes  of  the 
farmers,  would  not  they  help  afterwards  to  carry  on  the 
work  in' the  fields?— I believe  when  they  would  be  able 
to  go  away  they  would  go  to  America,  except  when 
adopted  as  a member  of  the  family. 

24584.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a good  healthy  way  to 
raise  a boy  or  a girl  ? — I do. 

24585.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  better  than  in  an 
institution? — -Yes,  as  workhouses  exist  at  present. 

24586.  Chairman.— You  would  be  in  favour  of  hav- 
ing old  couples  not  separated  in  workhouses? — Cer- 
tainly ; I think  it  is  a very  cruel  thing  to  do. 

24587.  You  would  also  be  in  favour  of  largely  ex- 
tending the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

24588.  What  would  you  require  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  to  whom  you  would  give  outdoor  relief  ? — 
I would  give  it  to  any  people  that  otherwise  might  go 
into  the  workhouse ; I think  it  is  the  best  applied  por- 
tion of  the  poor  rate  there  is,  and  you  would  decrease 
the  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse  when  you 
adopt  any  kind  of  a liberal  system  of  outdoor  relief. 
I have  made  some  inquiries  and  they  bear  out  this 
view.  In  Galway  we  give  fair  liberal  outdoor  relief ; 
it  comes  to  3f d.  in  the  £ of  the  total  rate.  I believe  a 
good  deal  of  the  rate  is  wasted.  In  Tuam,  which  is 
a very  large  union,  they  have  only  101  patients  and 
they  give  up  to  £1,800  a year  outdoor  relief.  _ In 
Ballinasloe  they  give  only  about  £500 ; I think  it  is 
a great  mistake  not  to  extend  the  system  of  outdoor 
relief. 

24589.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  continue  the 
present  system  of  rating? — Yes,  I am  entirely  in 
favour  of  union  rating  for  all  purposes,  and  I would 
make  the  charge  for  the  sick  and  insane  a county-at- 
large  charge. 

24590.  Chairman. — In  every  hospital? — All  over. 
There  was  something  that  was  omitted  in  the  draft  of 
evidence,  that  is  with  regard  to  retaining  the  present 
union  hospitals.  I would  be  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
hospitals  but  I don’t,  at  all,  agree  about  the  expense 
that  would  be  necessary  in  connection  with  those.  My 
idea  would  be  to  have  a matron  in  charge  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and  to  have  the  dispensary  doctor ; give  him  a 
small  yearly  salary  to  attend  at  this  hospital,  and  pav 
him  by  results  ; give  him  a capitation  grant  for  all 
patients  he  would  attend  in  the  hospital  during  the 
year. 

24591.  Mr.  Mttrnagtian. — Do  you  think  you  would 
-get  better  results  by  that? — I think  so. 

24592.  Chairman.— You  would  not  he  at  all  afraid 
-of  a great  crowd  of  patients  coming  in? — I would  limit 
that  to  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  because  I 
-think,  if  you  adopt  my  plan,  you  can  get  all  the  other 
parties  to  the  central  place. 

24593.  Would  that  view  of  yours,  making  the  sick  a 
•union-at-large  charge,  be  approved  of  by  the  Galway 
Board  of  Guardians? — I think  it  would  work  out 
advantageously  to . Galway.  With  regard  to  onion 
rating,  my  idea  is  that  the  rural  portion  of  the  Galway 
Union,  or  wherever,  there  is  a large  city  or  town, 
suffers  on  account  of  the  union  rating,  and  with  re- 
gard to  Galway,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  have 
it  made  a union-at-large  charge,  while  it  may  be  a 
disadvantage  to  some  of  the  rural  districts. 

24594.  You  are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  very  de- 
finite opinion  as  regards  the  treatment  of  tramps  or 
casuals? — Well,  no;  I don’t  believe  in  the  idea  that 
is  prevalent  about  treating  these  persons  as  if  thev 
were  not  human  beings,  with  regard  to  cold  baths  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  except  it  could  be  established  they 
were  of  very  bad  character  or  of  intemperate  habits, 
but  it  would _ be  a useful  thing  if  Guardians  had  the 
power  of  retaining  those  tramps  for  a number  of  days, 
from  three  days  to  a week  in  the  workhouse,  and  make 
them  do  some  useful  work.  I also  think  there  is  a 


great  deal  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  police  at  pre 
sent  with  regard  to  that ; if  it  were  shown  they  were 
ill-treating  their  children  they  should  be  prosecuted 
and  have  their  children  taken  from  them  and  brought 
up  in  some  institution.  ° 

24595.  But  you  would  approve  of  stringent  measures 
for  those  who  were  of  had  character  and  were  lazy  and 
intemperate? — Certainly;  a labour  colony  is  a good 
idea.  I might  add,  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Dr 
Colahan,  that  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  that  one 
of  our  workhouses,  in  a favourable  situation,  should 
be  made  a sanatorium.  I am  here  as  Chairman  of 
the  Galway  Hospital,  and  would  like  to  give  evidence 
about  it.  I may  say  that  I think  it  would  be  a very 
great  pity  if  the  hospital  were  done  away  with. 

24596.  You  would  make  it  a county-at-large  charge? 
I would  ; it  is  constituted  under  a special  Act,  and 
there  are  a great  many  defects  in  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Board  of  Management  have  used  their  best 
exertions  to  try  to  make  the  hospital  as  efficient  as 
possible,  but  they  are  hampered  a good  deal  on 
account  of  the  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Local  Government  Board  did  not  alter 
the  way  of  raising  the  rate  for  the  upkeep  of  the  hospi- 
tal ; it  is  still  paid  individually  by  each  union ; I 
would  have  it  brought  under  the  control  of  the  County 
Council,  and  have  a representation  from  the  County 
Council,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  unions. 

24597.  You  jnean  you  would  make  it  practically  a 
county  infirmary? — Yes,  regulated  by  the  conditions 
that  would  apply,  rather  enlarged,  under  the  old 
Grand  Jury  system.  One  of  the  great  defects  of  the 
Act  is  that  we  have  no  borrowing  powers  and  cannot 
do  much  to  improve  the  hospital  except  we  take  tho 
money  out  of  the  annual  amount  supplied  by  the 
unions.  At  the  present  time  we  have  just  completed 
a very  well-got-up  operating  theatre  and  we  have  a 
very  good  staff,  and  are  starting  a nursing  scheme,  and 
I think  that  gentlemen  speak  without  a knowledge  of 
the  subject  when  they  make  any  charges  against  the 
hospital.  I think,  where  you  have  a county  hospital 
in  every  county,  but  particularly  the  Galway  Hospi- 
tal, they  should  be  maintained,  and  there  might  be 
some  improvement  made  in  the  law  to  give  the  Board 
more  power  for  borrowing  and  improving  the  hospital. 

24598.  Prior  to  the  Act  it  was  a county  infirmary? 
— It  was ; it  ie  quite  a historic  hospital  with  regard 
to  that  matter. 

24599.  There  was  a special  Commission  about  it?— 
Yes,  and  a special  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1872 
was  the  result  of  that,  and  then  it  was  put  under  a 
Board  of  Management. 

24600.  It  used  to  be  a county  infirmary  before  that? 
— Under  the  Grand  Jury. 

24601.  How  did  the  infirmary  come  to  an  end ; why 
was  it  necessaiy  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  your 
infirmary? — There  was  a collapse  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  a resident  surgeon ; the  Governors  were 
equally  divided  ; I believe  the  Lord  Chancellor  came 
down  ex-officio  and  tried  to  settle  matters  and  did  not 
succeed.  We  have  forty-nine  members  now  all  over 
che  county,  from  each  union  according  to  its  size. 

24602.  A good  many  of  the  extern  members  come 
in  and  don’t  say  flattering  things  about,  it? — A great 
many  don’t  attend  at  all  and  then  they  find  fault  with 
the  people  who  do  attend  and  try  to  do  their  best ; I 
think  it  is  a wrong  system  altogether,  the  idea  of  send- 
ing patients  out  of  our  county  to  Dublin. 

24603.  Have  the  Gort  and  Glennamaddy  people  to 
pay  exactly  as  much  pro  rata  as  the  Galway  people?— 
Our  union  pays  according  to  its  valuation,  f d.  in  the 
£,  and  then  in  addition,  if  they  send  in  any  patients 
from  their  workhouse  hospitals,  they  have  to  pay  Is. 
a day.  ,,  _ 

24604.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  you  admit  any  other 
patients  besides  those  sent  in  from  the  unions? — Yes, 
pay  patients ; they  are  admitted  on  a certificate  of 
two  doctors  that  they  are  fit  subjects  for  treatment. 

24605.  Chairman. — How  much  do  they  pay?— 7s.. 
and  if  they  wish  to  get  into  smaller  wards  it  is  optional 
to  pay  14.i.  a week. 

24606.  Do  they  get  in  at  the  same  rate  as  the  muon 
cases  ? — Yes. 

24607.  And  the  unions  have  to  pay  %d.  in  the  £?— 
It  comes  to  about  £1,460  a year  on  the  county. 

24608.  Dt.  Bigger.— Is  the  effect  of  the  admission 
of  pay  patients  that  there  are  a number  of  cases  - 
mitted  from  Galway  town,  that  don’t  go  from  t » 
union,  at  7s.  a week? — Airy  person  from  the  who 
county  can  come  in  and  they  can  be  admitted  on 
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certificate  of  two  doctors.  We  have  five  doctors  on 
the  staff  of  the  Queen’s  College,  and  we  have  a resident 
surgeon.  We  cannot  admit  any  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases. 

24609.  Chairman. — Except  consumption? — That,  I 
believe,  is  contagious.  . 

24610.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — What  is  the  annual  outlav 
on  the  institution?— The  pay  patients  and  the  levy  of 
?d.  would  come  to  about  £2,500. 

4 24611-  Do  you  get  a good  deal  for  paying  patients? 
At  different  times  of  the  year  ; we  have  accommoda- 
tion for  about  sixty  patients.  In  connection  with  our 
-union  we  think  to  utilise  the  workhouse  hospital 
and  the  fever  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
training  school,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  recognised  ; 
but  all  the  matters  connected  with  the  training  of  the 
nurses  is  regulated  and  approved  of  by  the  Local 
■Government  Board.  . . 

24612.  Do  private  patients  get  preference  in  being 
received  into  the  institution  over  those  sent  by  the 
unions  outside?— No.  w . 

24613.  Chairman. — Are  you  ever  quite  full '—.Not 
generally.  The  workhouse  hospital  in  Galway  was 
overcrowded  and  they  had  to  send  us  up  a lot  of 

patients. 

24614.  At  Is.  a day?— Yes. 

24615.  Dt.  Bigger. — In  what  way  are  your  statt 


appointed  ? — By  the  special  Act  of  Parliament.  Five  Nov-  3, 1904. 
are  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  —— 
they  are  the  professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  and  y-  „ 
then  the  Board  of  Management  appoint  a resident  * 80 
surgeon ; but  absolutely  the  appointment  of  the  doc- 
tors is  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Local  Government  Board  and  ourselves  have  to 
agree  about  the  appointment  of  the  others.  We  had 
a great  disagreement  about  the  appointment  of  the 
head  superintendent  some  time  ago.  We  were  getting 
in  the  nuns  some  time  ago  and  t-he  Local  Government 
Board  did  not  think  they  were  qualified  ; we  went  to 
appoint  a matron  but  they  would  not  have  it,  and  we 
had  to  call  her  by  another  name — Lady  Superinten- 
dent— and  the  Local  Government  Board  assented  to 
the  appointment. 

24616.  Do  you  pay  your  staff? — No;  they  are 
honorary,  but  they  will  get  something  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  nurses. 

24617.  There  would  be  plenty  of  competition  among 
the  medical  men  in  Galway  to  get  on  the  staff  ? — If  we 
had  power  we  would  add  on  a couple  of  our  medical 
officers. 

24618.  They  would  not  require  any  salary? — No,  I 
think  the  honour  and  the  experience  they  would  get 
would  be  sufficient. 


Mr.  D.  K.  Lydon,  p. 

24619.  Chairman. — The  Galway  Board  of  Guardians 
are  not  in  favour  of  any  amalgamation  scheme?— No, 

I think  not.  . , , , , ... 

24620  They  think  it  would  not  lead  to  a reduction 
in  rates?— Certainly  ; they  don’t  think  it  leads  to  a 
reduction  in  the  rates.  , , , , , , 

24621.  If  it  were  shown  to  them  it  would  lead  to 
a reduction  in  the  rates  would  they  necessarily  change 
their  opinion?— But  if  it  would  not  lead  to  the  con- 
venience” of  the  sick  poor. 

24622.  How  would  it  affect  the  sick  poor?— As  a 
gentleman,  who  was  examined  here  to-day,  Mr.  O Hara, 
said,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  bring  certain 
patients  to  Galway,  and  as  you,  yourself,  pointed  out 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  bring  them  such  a 
long  distance ; it  would  be  a great  hardship  on  the  sick 
poor  to  bring  them  to  Galway. 

24623.  Supposing  the  sick  were  left  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  and.  the  other  classes  alone  should  be 
brought  away?— They  have  the  impression  that  if  the 
■sick  were  left  in  their  own  neighbourhood  there  would 
he  a good  lot  of  the  staff  still  kept  on  to  mind  them  ; 
they  would  have  to  pension  off  some  of  the  existing 
.staff,  and  have  a doctor  and  matron ; there  would  be  a 
hospital  wanted  in  the  locality  for  Clifden. 

24624.  If  a scheme  were  put  before  the  Guardians, 
and  the  unions  were  shown  that  without  obliging  the 
sick  to  travel  long  distances  a reduction  could  be 
made  in  the  rates ; if  the  other  classes  were  brought 
elsewhere,  do  you  think  even  then  the  Galway  Guar- 
dians would  be  opposed  to  amalgamation? — If  they 
see  there  would  be  a reduction  in  the  rates  and  it 
would  not  lead  to  inconvenience  to  the  sick  poor  they 
would  be  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  but  not  as  they 
are  informed  at  present. 

24625.  Your  Board  of  Guardians  are  of  opinion  that 
an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  is  not  required,  in  this 
county? — No,  they  think  Ballinasloe  is  sufficient. 

24626.  Your  Board  of  Guardians  are  in  favour  of 
boarding-  out  the  children,  hut  not  old  people?— They 
are;  they  have  only  two  cases  in  the. union,  and  the 
great  difficulty  they  find  is  to1  set  suitable  -peonle  to 
mind  these  children,  because,  often  they  don’t  be  well 
treated : and  another  objection  is  that  some  of  these 
people  that  get  these  children  like  to  make  a goon 
thin  out  of  them. 

24627.  They  have  not  a wide  margin  for  that?— They 
try  to  get  as  much  as  they  can.  . 

24628.  The  Guardians  are  in  favour  of  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Board  in  the  administration  of  outdoor 
relief? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

24629.  They  think  the  Quarter  acre  section  outfit  to 
be  repealed? — -Yes.  and  the  section  about  the  widows 
and  the  number  of  children,  that  might  he  enlarged  ; 


,L.  g.,  examined.  Mr 

there  is  too  much  saving  of  outdoor  relief ; it  is 
cheaper  to  have  them  outside  than  in  the  workhouse, 
and  for  the  sake  of  their  moral  atmosphere. 

24630.  The  Guardians  think  that  the  union-at-large 
rating  is  not  as  beneficial  as  the  divisional? — Per- 
sonally I am  in  favour  of  the  union-at-large. 

24631.  The  Guardians  thought  it  better  to  have  divi- 
sional?— The  majority  of  the  Guardians  come  from 
the  rural  districts,  and  only  sixteen  from  the  town, 
and  naturally  the  burden  would  be  on  the  town,  but 
I,  as  a representative  of  a ward  in  the  town,  am  for 
union-at-large. 

24632.  Then  it  was  a question  between  the  country 
and  the  town? — They  had  fifty  men  to  our  sixteen. 

24633.  As  regards  any  additional  hospital  in  your 
unions,  were  you  here  to-day  when  evidence  was  given 
about  a possible  hospital  at  Costello  ? — I was  ; I would 
not  be  in  favour  of  that,  but  I would  be  in  favour  of 
a hospital  for  consumptives,  and  I would  agree  with 
a gentleman  here  to-day  who  said  he  would  make 
notification  compulsory. 

24634.  About  this  hospital  at  Costello  or  Derryna, 
you  don’t  think  that  necessary? — I do  not. 

24635.  You  think  they  have  not  too  far  to  come  to 
your  union? — I don’t  think  so,  from  Costello. 

24636.  What  do  you  think  about  the  accommoda- 
tion for  the  sick  at  Arran  ? — It  would  be  advisable  to 
have  a cottage  hospital  there;  but  I don’t  know 
whether  the  Guardians  share  my  views  or  not — to  have 
a small  hospital  there  on  a small  scale  because  the 
weather  oftentimes  prevents  people  being  sent  from. 
Galway  in  the  case  of  emergency. 

24637.  You  also  think  a hospital,  at  a central  place 
like  Athenry,  might  be  started  for  consumptives  ; did 
you  think  whether  you  would  use  a workhouse  for  a 
consumptive  hospital  if  a union  is  broken  up? — It 
would  be  a very  good  use  to  turn  it  into. 

24638.  You  would  also  be  in  favour  of  giving  tlie 
Guardians  power  to  charge  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  in  their  wards,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
people,  up  to  the  full  cost?— Yes,  according  to  the 
individual  cases. 

24639.  Yon  get  about  £200  a year  in  Galway?— Yes, 
in  repayments. 

24640.  Do  you  know  what  class  yon  get  that  from— 
largely  from  policemen? — Yes,  and  pensioners. 

24641.  It  would  not  be  from  what  you  call  the  poor  ? 
—No. 

24642.  As  regards  tramps,  you  would  make  them  do 
heavy  work  ?— No  : I would  be  in  favour  of  a labour 
colonv,  and  in  addition  I would  be  in  favour  of  better 
classification  of  cases  in  the  workhouse.  I think 
children  ought  to  be  brought  away  from  those  that 
come  in  morally  depraved  and  vicious  and  intemperate. 
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Mr.  Michael 
M'Neill. 


Mr.  Michael  M'Neill,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


In  order  to  shorten  matters  I agree  "with  Mr.  Lydon 
in  everything  he  has  said  with  the  exception  of  divi- 
sional rating. 

24643.  Chairman. — Are  you  a country  Guardian? — 
I am,  hut  the  divisional  rating  is  for  outdoor  relief 
only ; I think  it  would  be  a better  check  on  the  giving 
of  outdoor  relief. 

24644.  Do  you  think  the  Galway  town  Guardians 
are  a little  bit  too  generous? — They  ar&.  not  too 
generous,  but  a Guardian  from  the  division  would 
nave  more  interest  in  looking  after  the  relief  given. 
And  with  regard  to  another  matter,  I don’t  agree  witli 
regard  to  the  charge  in  the  Galway  Hospital,  that  it  is 
the  police  or  the  pensioners  pay  it ; the  pretty  fair-to- 
do  people  pay. 

24645.  Are  many  of  them  paying? — Nearly  the 
whole  of  them  pay ; the  charge  is  6s.  or  6s.  a week ; 
they  pay  2s.  or  2s.  6 d.  a week,  whatever  they  can  afford 
to  pay. 

24646.  Now  as  regards  the  Galway  Hospital? — I 
have  only  to  endorse  what  Mr.  MacDonnell  has  said 
with  regard  to  the  hospital,  and  I cannot  agree  with  a 
certain  gentleman,  who  gave  evidence  to-day,  and 
said  it  was  only  a nuisance  to  the  county. 


iWVl  the  paying  was  a nuisance  ; it  was  a nuisance 
to  pay?— And  he  mentioned  other  matters  b whirh  T 
could  not  agree  with  him,  with  regard  to  the  medtad 
gentlemen  I thrnlt  with  regard  to  the  consnmS 
hospital,  I think  rf  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
county  hospital  had  borrowing  powers  i ft  is  b a verr 
healthy  place  and  additional  buildings  could  be  nnf 
up  there.  ^ 

24648.  You  agree  with  your  chairman  that  it  would 
be  a prudent  thing  to  get  borrowing  powers?— Yes. 

24649.  What  you  would  have  to  rive  as 
would  be  the  %d.  in  the  £?-Yes.  P secnnt7 

T SS  H'"’  “1  8"  nith  your  county  rate!- 

I think  we  could  put  on  any  rate  we  wish. 

Mr.  M' Donnell.  —We  could  not  increase  it  to  a pennv 
wthout  a perfect  storm  of  indignation  in  the  count? 

Hiirlct‘rsht7dTayE  ^ “1»  ^ 

poS1'  W1"“  ”“ld  J°U'  ■ec”i‘B^'onr  ratbg 

Goy™t“Bo!ii.The  U W 


Mr.  J.  P. 
Cunningham 


Mr.  P.  J.  Cunningham  examined. 


24652.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  ? — Yes  ; I think  there  is  nothing  I can 
add  to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  M'Neill ; I too  am 
a country  Guardian. 


24653.  You  approve  of  the  divisional  rating?— Yes* 
I don’t  exactly  agree  with  Mr.  Lydon  with  regard  to 
the  area  of  charge. 


Rev.  Mortagh 
Farragher,  p.p 


Rev.  Murtagh  Farragher, 

24654.  Chairman. — We  had  just  now  an  opinion 
from  one  of  the  Guardians,  that  in  his  own  individual 
opinion  lie  thought  a hospital  at  Arran  would  be  de- 
sirable, but  he  was  unable  to  speak  for  the  Board  of 
Guardians  at  large ; he  did  not  know  their  opinions. 
Could  yon  tell  us  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Arran  for  hospital  accommodation  ? — Of 
course  we  have  no  hospital  available. 

24655.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  at  all  desirable? — 

I think  it  would  be  most  essential ; I have  been  trying 
to  advocate  that  for  years,  ever  since  I came  to  know 
the  island’s  necessity  for  hospital  accommodation. 

24656.  Would  you  think  that  a hospital,  with 
comparatively  small  accommodation,  and  built  on 
cheap  lines  would  he  as  much  as  you  could  fairly 
ask? — I think  so ; it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
anything  of  an  elaborate  style. 

24657.  Something  cheap  and  small? — Say  from  four 
to  six  beds. 

24658.  And  the  dispensary  doctor  would  look  after 
it? — Yes,  have  it  built  at'  a convenient  distance  from 
his  residence. 

24659.  And  the  nurse,  when  she  was  not  fully 
occupied  in  the  hospital,  would  have  something  to  do 
outside,  I am  sure,  as  a district  nurse  ? — Yes ; the 
nursing  question  of  course  is  new  to  ns  in  the  West  of 
Ireland ; we  have  not  much  experience,  but  the  little 
we  have  makes  me  think  that  anyone  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  poor  people  will  admit  it  is  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  poor  people,  and  a 
great  assistance  to  the  dootor.  In  the  large  island 
we  have  a population  of  over  2,000  people,  ana  you  are 
aware  the  distance  from  Arran  to  Galway  is  about 
thirty  miles,  and  I need  not  tell  you  there  is  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  come 
into  the  Galway  Hospital.. 

24660.  Some  of  the  sick  people  would  not  be  fit 
to  travel  by  the  sea? — Some  of  them  might,  hut  un- 
willingly, and  very  frequently  an  illness  that  would  be 
of  short : duration  if  taken  in  time,  and  under  fair 
treatment,  goes  on  for  a long  time.  Even  within 
the  last  twelve  months  I saw  two  cases  of  men  who  got 


p.e.,  Arran  Islands, examined, 
fish-hooks  into  their  fingers,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
abled from  fishing  for  nearly  three  months,  and  one 
of  them  lost  two  joints  of  one  finger  and  another  lost 
a joint ; if  yon  had  anything  in  the  shape  of  a cottage 
hospital  where  they  could  be  dressed  regularly— 
a fractured  arm,  or  leg,  or  anything  like  that.  I know 
two  or  three  oases  that  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion and  the  result  is,  that  while  the  patients  have 
their  legs  still,  they  are  certainly  very  imperfect. 
There  are  nearly  1,000  people  between  the  other  two 
islands. 

24661.  It  would  be  useful  for  the  other  two  islands 
in  fine  weather?— Oh,  yes,  they  don’t  regard  the  dis- 
tance as  insurmountable ; the  same  as  the  distance  be- 
tween Arran  and  Galway. 

24662.  They  are  accustomed  to  come  into  Kilronan 
often  from  the  middle  and  south  islands? — They  do, 
in  fine  weather. 

■24663.  Is  there  anything  you  think  about  such  a 
hospital  that  yon  would  like  to  mention  to  us  ?— No ; 
I have  only  just  to  say  what  I have  stated ; I am  not 
in  a position  to  offer  any  suggestions,  but  I would  be 
glad  to  suggest  a site  if  the  thing  took  shape. 

24664.  The  site  ought  to  be  somewhere  at  Kilronan  ? 
— At  Kilronan,  where  there  is  a good  water  supply 
and  a healthy  locality. 

24665.  And  plenty  of  stones? — Plenty  of  stones. 
I understand  that  the  difficulty  in  erecting  a hospital 
could  he  got  over  as  far  as  the  expense ; is  it  not  com- 
petent to  borrow  money  from  the  Board  of  Works 

24666.  I should  think  so?— If  the  amount  that 
would  be  paid  then  would  be  so  small  I am  sure 

24667.  It  would  not  frighten  the  Galway  Guardians? 
— I think  they  would  he  well  disposed  when  they 
found  there  was  a reasonable  case. 

24668.  Yon  have  always  found  them  pretty  generous 
in  doing  what  yon  ask? — I would  not  go  as  far  as 
that ; however  I hope  better  times  are  coming. 

Mr.  M'DonneU. — It  is  only  the  District  Council  you 
have  to  fight. 

Rev.  M.  Farragher. — I think  you  are  nearly  all  the 
same: 


The  Sitting  terrmncited. 
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FIFTIETH.  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  80th,  1904.  Nov.so.im. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Ennis. 

Present: — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Hogan,  j.p.,  Chairman,  Clare  County  Council,  examined. 


24669.  Chairman. — You  have  been  deputed  by  the 
County  Council  to  give  their  views  as  to  the  question 
of  amalgamation  and  Poor-law  reform  in  the  county  ? 
—Yes. 

24670.  Your  Council,  I understand  from  the  notes 
that  you  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  us,  are  in 
favour  of  amalgamation? — Yes. 

24671.  Did  they  go  into  it  and  express  any  opinion 
.among  themselves  what  would  be  the  best  workhouses 
to  close  ?—' Well,  no,  they  did  not. 

24672.  Do  you  personally  desire  to  offer  any  opinion 
on  that? — The  only  thing  1 would  say  regarding  that 
would  be  that  I believe,  and  I can  say  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  that  four  workhouses  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  county. 

24673.  How  many  have  you  at  present  ? — Eight,  and 
the  material  for  nine. 

24674.  That  is  including  Limerick? — Yes. 

24675.  You  think,  really,  you  might  halve  the  num- 
ber?— Certainly,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  because 
■when  we  had  a population  of  over  200,000  we  dealt 
with  the  Famine,  and  our  workhouses  were  full,  and 
now  we  have  a population  of  about  102,000  in  Clare,  and 
the  same  number  of  workhouses  are  in  existence. 

24676.  Some  of  the  workhouses,  as  you  refer  to  the 
Famine  times,  were  not  in  existence  in  the  Famine 
times— they  were  not  built  until  after— for  instance 
Tulla,  Corofin,  and  Killadysert? — But  Scariff,  Kil- 
rush,  Ennistymon,  and  Ennis  were  old  workhouses, 
and  dealt  with  the  Famine  and  a population  of  200,000. 
3tfow  our  population  is  going  down  by  leaps  and  hounds, 
and  I don’t  believe,  nor  any  public  man  cannot  believe, 
that  the  number  of  workhouses  is  required  for  the 
county — they  are  a burden  on  the  people. 

24677.  You  live  at  Bodyke  ? — Yes. 

24678.  You  are  not,  perhaps,  prepared  to  speak  with 
reference  to  Ballyvaughan — you  would  rather  leave  it 
to  your  colleague? — Yes.  The  Council  suggested  that 
Lallyvaughan  would  be  utilised  for  young  children 
and  turned  into  an  industrial  school.  I would  say 
that  it  should  be  turned  into  an  industrial  school  for 
girls,  and  there  should  be  another  workhouse  turned 
into  an  industrial  school  for  boys. 

24679.  Have  you  considered  how  very  difficult  of 
access  Ballyvaughan  would  be  to  parte  of  the  Co. 
dare,  Six-mile-Bridge,  Killadysert,  and  Kilkee,  and 
places  like  that? — Yes,  I have,  hut  it  is  one  of  the 
unions  we  have  to  close  up,  if  you  close  up  any,  Bally- 
vaughan or  Killadysert. 

24680.  Ballyvaughan  is  one  of  the  places  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  on  rather  a different  footing  to  the  others, 
it  is  so  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  now  that 
railways  are  running  ? — In  East  Clare  yon  have_  no 
railways,  Scariff  and  Tulla,  are  they  not  cut  off  just 
as  much.  Ballyvaughan  is  beautifully  situated,  a fine 
healthy  place.  It  is  one  of  the  things  you  ought  to 
consider. 

24681.  Scariff,  that  is  your  own  union.  Would  you 
maintain  Scariff? — I would  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  those  unions  that  ought  to  be  main- 
tained or  not  maintained,  beyond  the  bare  fact  that 
four  workhousese  in  this  county  are  quite  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

24682.  When  you  close  a workhouse,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  leave  some  small  accommodation  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  those  who  would  be  acutely  sick 
that  could  be  looked  after  by  the  dispensary  doctor 
and  nurse  in  charge — a small  cottage  hospital  ? — -Under 
certain  conditions,  but  I would  not  be  for  closing  up 
workhouses  at  all. 

24683.  Take  the  case  now  .that  vou  turn  Ballyvaughan 
into  an  industrial  school  for  girls.'  That  wduld  not 
be  closing  up  the  house,  but  it  would  be ‘closing  it  up 
as  regards  the  sick  unless  yon  make  some  provision  for 


the  sick?— Take  Kilrush— in  parts  of  Kilrush  they  Mr  P J. 
have  to  take  patients  at  present  twenty-two  miles  to 
liospital.  . 

24684.  There  is  a very  small  population  from  Loop 
Head,  and  you  could  not  help  that ; it  is  a tongue  of 
land — almost  an  island  stretching  into  the  Atlantic?— 

Where  it  would  be  necessary  I would  be  very  much  in. 
favour  of  a cottage  hospital. 

24685.  Supposing  you  clpsed  the  Ballyvaughan 
Workhouse  for  the  sick  where  would  you  bring  the 
people  from  round  Blackhead? — If  you  had  not  a 
cottage  hospital  you  should  bring  them  to  whatever 
wc<rkhouse  you  amalgamated  them  with. 

24686.  The  nearest  workhouse  would  be  in  another 
county,  Gort  ? — Ennistymon,  I presume ; I will  touch 
that  point  when  I come  on  to  deal  with  Limerick. 

24687.  That  is  the  question  of  county  unite  ?— Yes. 

24688.  I have  not  quite  got  your  idea  about  the  sick 
— do  you  think  it  would  be  too  great  a hardship  sup- 
posing, for  instance,  Ballyvaughan  and  Killadysert 
were  closed.  Would  it  he  too  great  a hardship  to 
bring  the  sick  the  distance  they  would  have  to  travel  1— 

I think  if  there  was  a proper  conveyance  the  hardship 
would  be  very  slight,  and  they  ought  to  be  better  treated 
in  the  main  hospital  than  a cottage  hospital- 
24689.  It  is  the  question  of  the  removal  of  acute 
cases? — If  the  distance  was  very  long  I would  certainly 
be  in  favour  of  the  cottage  hospital. 

24690.  The  evidence  we  hiave  received  is  very  much 
in  accord  with  that  last  statement  of  yours— that 
where  the  distances  are  very  long  some  small  provision 
ought  to  be  left  in  the  locality,  and  that  the  people 
might  be  attended  by  the  dispensary  • doctor  ?— Cer- 
tainly ; but  when  I say  that  I believe  the  workhouse 
should  be  kept  open  with  another  purpose — that  a 
wing  should  be  utilised  for  a hospital  and  not  the 
whole  workhouse. 

24691.  Then  you  don’t  propose  to  abolish  and  knock 
down  any  of  the  workhouses  ? — I believe  not ; I would 
turn  them  to  another  purpose.  _ 

24692.  Where  would  the  economy  come  in — the  chief 
object  in  sending  us  round  here  was  to  try  yand.  effect 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  impair  efficiency  ? 

— If  you  had  an  industrial  school  I certainly  say  the 
Government  would  pay  their  portion,  and  for  all 
children  that  you  could  send  there  I hold  the  Treasury 
should  make  payment. 

24693.  Still  you  have  a very  large  institution  kept 
up  mainly  out  of  the  rates  of  the  county? — You  would, 
but  that  institution  is  being  kept  up  at  present,  and 
only  a portion  of  it  would  be  kept  up  in  the  future 
because  the  Treasury  would  come  to  the  rescue  and 
keep  up  at  least  half. 

24694.  I would  not  be  too  hopeful  about  these  grants 
in  aid?— Are  they  not  giving  grants  for  industrial 
children  at  present. 

24695.  They  are,  but  even  with  that  you  will  have 
yan  institution  that  will  cost  the  country  a great  deal 
of  money? — The  girls  of  the  county  certainly  ought  to 
he  put  together,  and  the  boys,  they  ought  to  be  brought 
ought  of  the  various  workhouses. 

24696.  You  think  the  workhouse  is  a very  had  place 
for  children? — I do,  and  there  should  also  he  com- 
pulsory power  given  to  acquire  land,  because  a lot  of 
these  children  will  afterwards  turn  out  *nd  live  on 
farms. 

24697.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  very  much 
experience  in  your  own  union  of  boarding  out  as  dis- 
tinguished from  institution  rearing? — No  experience 
of  it  at  all,  and  very  little  is  done  in  this  county. 

24698.  Except  in  the  Clare  portion  of  the  Limerick  ' 
Union  the  Limerick  Guardians  began  it  a’  good  deal 
over  twenty  years  ago.  and  have  worked  it  with  great  i 
success  in  Limerick.  The  lidea  of  those  who  support 
boarding  out  would  be  that  a child  is  sent  out  to  a 
small  farmer,  taught  to  make  himself  useful,  a boy 
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No®.  SO,  1904.  or  a girt  the  case  may  be,  and.  becomes  an  agri- 
— cultural  labourer  or  a dairymaid  or  a housemaid  in 

Mr.  P.  J.  the  country,  and  supplies  a want  felt  in  a great  many 

Hogan.  places  of  agricultural  labour? — I would  not  like  to 

take  the  child  out  if  he  were  kept  in  the  union  until 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  kept  in  contact 
with  the  worst  possible  class  of  people. 

24699.  You  are  quite  right,  but  the  idea  of  boarding 
out  people  is  that  the  child  should  be  boarded  out  as  soon 
as  it  could  use  its  teeth,  and  eat  whatever  food  was 

foing,  say  two  or  three  years  old.  When  a child  is 
canled  out  at  that  tender  age  with  a family,  they 
get  very  much  attached  to  the  child,  and  bring  it  up 
nearly  as  one  of  themselves,  and  teach  it  to  be- 
come an  agricultural  labourer ; you  have  not  had  the 
experience  to  enable  you  to  offer  an  opinion  on  that  ? 
— No,  I could  not. 

24700.  It  is  a scheme  that  has  been  tried  largely  in 
a great  many  cases,  and  Cardinal  Logue,  at  Armagh, 
lias  a scheme  in  operation  in  his  diocese,  rather  than 
put  them  into  institutions  he  has  tried  the  boarding 
out  scheme  and  finds  it  works  with  great  success? — 
One  of  the  unions  then  would  not  be  required  at  all. 

24701.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  the  cost  of 
boarding  out  is  very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  rearing 
them  in  the  house? — There  are  no  officials,  as  a rule, 
with  the  boarded  out,  except  an  inspector. 

24702.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  that  might,  with  advantage,  be  excluded 
from  the  workhouse  no  matter  what  is  done  as  regards 
the  closing  of  workhouses  or  not.  Take  the  question 
of  lunatics  ; do  you  think  the  workhouse  is  a fit  and 
proper  place  for  them? — No  ; it  is  not  a place  for  harm- 
less lunalics  at  all. 

24703.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  harmless  lunatics  that  are  now  in 
such  great  numbers  in  the  Clare  Workhouses? — We 
have  been  four  years  considering  it.  My  idea  from  the 
very  start  was  that  one  of  those  workhouses  should 
he  taken  as  an  auxiliary  asylum  ; four  years  ago  we 
got  our  county  surveyor  to  go  to  the  various  work- 
houses. 

24704.  Did  he  make  a report  in  writing? — Yes,  sir. 
He  inspected  Killadysert,  Tulla,  and  Scariff. 

24705.  What  did  lie  say  about  Tulla? — That  is  built- 
close  to  the  parent  asylum. 

24706.  How  many  would  it  accommodate? — He 
wanted  to  make  some  alterations  t-o  accommodate  at 
least  300  patients  ; he  estimated  that  the  improve- 
ments would  take  £13,150,  on  the  idea  that  everything 
should  be  similar  to  the  parent  house;  that  you 
should  treat  tne  patients  exactly  the  same  as  you  treat 
the  acute  cases. 

24707.  That,  of  course,  you  would  not  think  of  for  a 
moment? — Not  at  all.  The  asylum  committee  con- 
sidered this  matter  and  felt,  at  the  time,  that  they 
would  be  bound  actually  to  provide  everything  as  it 
is  provided  at  the  parent  house,  witli  the  result  that 
they  considered  the  matter  for  two  years  and  they 
agreed,  in  face  of  that  £13,000,  to  build  an  additional 
wing  to  the  asylum.  That,  I am  glad  to  say.  has  not’been 
done,  and  our  Council  are  almost  unanimous  in  taking 
up  a workhouse  for  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

24708.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  which 
would  be  a good  workhouse  to  take  up  ?— I don't  know 
that  the  Council  have  a definite  opinion ; my  belief 
would  be  that  Tulla  would  be  a capital  place  for  them. 
There  is  just  one  drawback  that  occurred  to  us  about 
Tulla,  and  that  was  whether  a sufficient  amount  of 
land  could  be  got  to  profitably  employ  the  lunatics 
who  need  occupation. 

24709.  Certainly,  if  you  got  compulsory  power  to 
take  land? — You  will  get  it  nowhere  without  compul- 
sory powers,  and  if  you  get  it  you  can  take  it  there 
as  well  as  anywhere  else. 

. 24710.  You  suggest  that  the  Government  should 
give  compulsory  power  to  take  land  ?— Yes. 


. 24711.  At  Tulla  there  is  a good  house,  a well-walle 
institution,  and  it  would  require  relatively  less  es 
pense  than  any  other  workhouse? — Yes.  I would  sue 
gest  that  some  other  workhouse  should  be  taken  u: 
and  compulsory  power  given  to  acquire  land,  ani 
used  as  an  _ agricultural  oollege  for  the  county,  fo 
agriculture  is  the  only  industry  in  the  county. 

24712.  That  is  going  a step  beyond  our  province 
What  you  suggest  we  should  do  would  he  to  re 
COTnm^d  that  one  °f  the  workhouses  might  be  use< 
by  the  Department  of  Agnoulture  ?— Yes  ; rive  u 
power  to  take  the  land-power., in  the  same  wav  as  fo 
tne  purpose  of  an  auxiliary  asylum. 


24713.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  workhouse 
that  would  do  for  that? — I have  not. 

24714.  Scariff  ? — I have  not  thought  out  which 
workhouse,  but  on  the  principle  of  the  thing  it  is  » 
matter  absolutely  essential  for  the  success  of  farm 
ing  in  the  County  Clare. 

24715.  Have  you  any  other  project  for  any  other 
workhouse,  say  Corofin,  if  it  were  closed?— No-  the 
boarding  out  knocks  me  out  a good  deal  in  my  calcula 
tion. 

24716.  There  is  one  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
in  all  places  we  have  visited.  You  are  aware  now 
that  consumption  or  phthisis  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
fectious disease,  and  all  the  doctors  recommend  isola- 
tion and  treatment  in  some  special  building,  of  con- 
sumptive cases.  If  a suitable  workhouse  could  be  got 
among  the  Clare  unions,  such  as  Corofin,  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  having  there  an  institution  to  be  jointlr 
maintained  by,  say,  the  adjoining  counties  of  Galway 
Limerick,  and  Clare  ?— Certainly  I would,  for  I believe 
the  adjoining  counties  should  contribute  towards  it 
for  one  adjoining  county  it  would  not  pay  1 

24717.  Oh,  yes,  of  course?— Then  I certainly  would 
and  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  r 

24718.  I daresay  we  shall  have  some  medical  evi- 
dence on  that  subject;  the  increase  of  consumption 
is  now  one  of  the  serious  questions  in  the  country?— 
I also  think  that  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
should  be  really  brought  to  one  union  and  kept  to- 
gether. 

24719.  That  is  making  it  into  a sort  of  penitentiary? 
—Yes  ; they  should  be  kept  together,  and  there  should 
be  power  there  to  keep  them  for  a certain  number  of 
years,  and  turn  them  to  do  some  useful  work  for  the 
county. 

24720.  Another  suggestion  was  made  to  us  on  that 
question,  that  was  that  these  women  should  never  be 
admitted  into  the  local  workho-nse  or  hospital  when 
they  are  about,  to  riv®  birth  to  illegitimate  children, 
but  that  they  should,  instead,  be  sent  to  some  reforma- 
tory or  institution  under  religious  management, 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  woman,  and  that  they 
should  be  there  kept  for  as  short  a time  as  possible, 
and  when  reclaimed  endeavour  to  be  put  forward  and 
get  a start,  and  the  child  should  be  boarded  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  father  and  mother?— Or  else,  if  you 
keep  them  there  as  long  as  you  can. 

24721.  Would  not  your  object  be  to  give  the  girl  a 
fresh  start  in  life  as  soon  as  she  was  fit  to  go  ?— That 
might  give  them  a fresh  start  to  do  the  same  thing 
again. 

24722.  Do  you  think  that  is  likely— after  the  first 
fall  a girl  feels  rather  sorry  for  herself  then  ? — I think 
here  chances  are  50  per  cent,  more  to  fall  again  if  she 
falls  a first  time  and  comes  out  immediately. 

24723.  Our  experience  of  these  cases  in  the  work- 
houses  is  that  when  they  are  put  into  the  workhouse 
and  become  associated  with  women  who  have  fallen 
before,  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  when  they  are  they  be- 
oome  demoralised  and  corrupted,  but  when  a girl  does 
fall  first,  if  she  is  never  put  in  with  such  companions, 
but  is  put  under  religious  management  for  a month 
before  her  confinement  and  sometime  afterwards,  the 
opinion  of  a good  many  people,  who  have  given  us 
evidence,  is  that  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  reclamation 
of  the  girl?— Would  it  not  be  likely  to  lead  to  her 
reclamation  if  she  was  kept  there  for  eight  years  and 
knew,  before  she  fell,  that  she  would  be  kept  six  or 
seven  years  in  that  institution,  and  she  could  do  use- 
ful work  for  the  county;  you  could  have  a laundiy 
that  would  do  the  various  institutions  of  the  country. 

24724.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  that  would  be  a 
very  hard  punishment? — Give  them  something  then 
when  they  are  leaving  according  to  their  good  conduct 
while  inside. 

24725.  You  are  taking  a girl  and  sending  her  out 
a middle-aged  woman  into  the  world  again? — Some- 
times you  must  use  pretty  hard  measures. 

24726.  Are  you  aware  that  judicious  religions  in- 
fluence on  these  girls  lias  been  found  satisfactory  in 
a great  many  cases  ? — I am  sure  it  has. 

24727.  If  the  expense  would  not  be  practically  more 
than  that  of  the  present  institution  system  would  it 
not  be  a good  thing  to  giye  these  girls  a chance  of 
getting  back  as  honest  women  ? — It  would  be  100  per 
cent  better  than  keeping  them  as  they  are  at  presenj. 

24728.  Your  first  idea  was  that  it  would  be  more  in 
their  best  interests  to  seclude  them  from  any  possi- 
bility of  falling? — For  a certain  time,  and  make  them 
do  useful  work  and  give  them  a premium  for  their 
conduct  inside. 
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24729.  That  would  require  a very  large  interference 
with  a person’s  liberty? — You  interfere  with  a per- 
son’s liberty  when  you  send  them  to  jail. 

24730.  Yes.  but  the  moral  offence  has  not  yet  been 
regarded  as  the  criminal  one  is? — I would  certainly 
taie  that  portion,  Limerick  No.  2,  and  add  it  on  to 
some  of  the  Clare  workhouses,  because  some  of  the 
richest  land  in  Clare  is  down  near  Limerick,  O’Brien’s 
Bridge,  and  Cratloe,  and  I don’t  think  the  rates  of 
the  county  should  go  to  maintain  Limerick ; we  ought 
to  maintain  ourselves  in  Clare  first. 

24731-  Supposing  that  district  did  come  into  Clare 
for  Poot  Law  purposes,  how  would  you  obviate  the 
hardship  on  people  at  I-ong  Pavement  or  Cratloe 
getting  relief  for  the  sick  in  hospital? — There  are 
plenty5 of  houses  I know  of  in  that  part  of  Clare,  and 
I would  utilise  one  of  these ; there  are  private  houses 
which  are  unoccupied  at  present ; I would  utilise  one 
of  those  for  a cottage  hospital. 

24732.  Or  failing  that  what  would  you  say  toi giving 
the  peonle  there  a rieht  of  admission  into  the  nearest 
hospital,  which  would  be  Limerick,  to  be  paid  for  at 
so  much  a head  per  day  or  week  by  the  County  Clare  °- 
—I  would  muoh  prefer  to  do  the  other  thing — have 
our  own  institutions  and  manage  thorn  within  our  own 
county. 

24733-  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  it  not  be  well  to 
have  the  alternative  ? — I don’t  think  so,  sir ; we  are 
quite  capable  of  managing  it. 

24734.  Chairman. — Then  as  regards  the  aged  and 
infirm,  you  contemplate  that  they  should  be  kept  in 
the  workhouses  that  are  not  broken  up? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly, and  sent  to  these  workhouses. 

24735.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  possibility 
in  order  to  save  salaries  and  other  expenses,  have  jou 
considered  the  question  that  has  been  raised  by  a great, 
many  witnesses  of  having  one  institution  for  each 
county  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  where  they  had  land 
and  light  occupation  that  would  enable  them  to  pass 
a more  cheerful  and  useful  life  than  they  do  at  pre- 
sent ?_l  have  not  considered  it,  but  I do  think,  from 
what  I do  know,  that  these  very  people  require  no  land, 
and  want  no  occupation  beyond  a pipe  and  to  be  let 
walk  in  an  out. 

24736.  I may  tell  you  that  our  unanimous  opinion 
is  very  strongly  opposed  to  yours  ; from  our  experience 
we  think  it  is  a very  lamentable  thing  to  go  into  the 
day-room  of  workhouses  and  see  these  old  people — a 
great  many  of  whom  are  quite  as  capable  of  doing  a 
turn  as  the  old  men  you  see  scraping  the  road,  or  the 
old  women  looking  after  children — it  is  a lamentable 
thing  to  see  them  in  the  workhouses ; it  is  quite  true 
if  they  have  their  pipe  and  cup  of  tea  over  the  fire 
they  are  satisfied,  hut  we  think  it  would  be  more  de- 
sirable to  have  them  employed  ? — The  reason  they  went 
in  was  because  they  would  not  scrape  the  roads  and 
do  light  work. 

24737.  Then  would  it  not  be  good  business  to  make 
them  do  that  inside  so  as  to  keep  them  out? — Yes; 
and  is  not  that  power  there  at  present,  and  why  is  it 
not  utilised?  _ _ 

24738.  That  is  a matter  for  Guardians ; I 
would  like  to  know  that  from  you  ? — I am  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  Mtonaghan. — The  power  is  very  limited 

24739.  (hr  atom  an. — It  would  save  a great  deal  of 
money,  it  has  been  represented  to  us,  if  you  could  col- 
lect all  the  aged  and  infirm  into  one  workhouse,  say, 
Ennis,  for  the  county ; you  would  have  there  one 
management,  and  you  would  be  able  to  classify  the 
aged  and  infirm  into  various  classes,  according  to  then 
character,  and  different  other  considerations,  not  to 
separate  man  and  wife,  and  so  on  ? — Certainly  if  it  was 
a saving,  I would  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  I could  to 
assist  it. 

24740.  That  is  one  of  our  objects— that  is,  a reduc- 
tion of  rates  ; because  I suppose  yon  feel  the  rates  are 
a little  higher  than  you  like  ? — A lot  higher,  and  the 
tendency  is  that  they  are  going  up  day  by  day,  and 
as  fast  as  the  rates  are  going  up  the  people  are  going 
down ; they  are  running  out  of  the  country. 

24741.  And  the  fewer  to  pay  the  rates? — Yes,  and 
a smaller  amount  of  capital  year  after  year  in  the 
country  to  pay  the  rates. 

24742.  If  the  bringing  of  the  aeed  and  infirm  into 
one  central  institution  were  a decided  economy  for  the 
county-at-large,  would  you  be  disposed  to^  look  at  it 
with  favour  '"as  far  as  you  see  at  first  sight? — 'Un- 
doubtedly I would. 


24743.  Of  course  the  argument  that  is  put  forward  30, 1904 

against  that  is  that  a .great  hardship  is  involved  in  — 

moving  the  aged  and  infirm  away  from  their  own  Mr.  P.  J. 
locality? — Yes,  and  those  people  who  may  visit  them  Hogan, 
from  time  to  time. 

24744.  We  were  greatly  impressed  by  that  argument 
and  took  steps  to  inquire,  as  regards  the  visiting  of 
these  people,  and  our  experience,  I am  sorry,  has 
been,  while  the  sick  are  visited  very  frequently,  the 
agel  and  infirm,  who  come  in  for  life,  are  hardly 
visited  at  all  ? — I thoroughly  agree ; it  is  a sentimental 
argument. 

24745.  Without  much  foundation.  There  was  a 
question  as  regards  chargeability.  At  present  the 
chargeabilitv  for  all  Poor  Law  expenses  is  the  union- 
at-large? — The  feeling  all  over  the  county  is  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  electoral  division  charge,  for  many 
reasons. 

24746.  Is  that  for  all  purposes  or  only  for  outdoor 
relief? — For  all  purposes — all  union  purposes. 

24747.  You  would  give  relief  in  some  form  to  the 
towns  ? — Yes,  in  some  form,  but  at  the  present  time  it 
greatly  tends  to  squander  public  money  to  have  union- 
at-large  rating. 

24748.  Do  you  think  it  does,  under  any  other 'head- 
ing, except  outdoor  relief.  If  a person  is  willing  to 
come  into  an  institution,  do  you  think  the  question  of 
chargeability  has  really  any  influence  on  them  ?— -Not 
the  slightest  on  the  person  w^.o  would  go  in,  but  it  has 
a great  influence  on  the  parties  who  are  administering 
the  relief. 

24749.  Do  you  think  any  Board  of  Guardians  would 
refuse,  or  have  refused,  or  do  refuse  applications  for 
outdoor  relief  ? — No,  I do  not. 

24750.  Is  it  not  practically  unheard  of  ?— I am  sure 
it  is. 

24751.  So  that  really  making  indoor  relief  a local 
charge  could  not  be  expected  to  have  any  influence  on 
the ' gross  expenditure  under  that  head  ? — Indirectly 
it  has. 

24752.  You  don’t  think  the  Guardians  would  change 
their  minds  if  you  went  hack  to  the  electoral  division 
charge ; you  don’t  think  it  would  make  them  more 
careful  in  admitting  people  into  the  house? — Not  with 
regard  to  admitting  people  into  the  house,  but  there 
are  many  things  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
institution  on  which  it  would  have  a great  influence. 

24753.  To  what  do  you  refer  ? — There  may  be  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  workhouse.  There  may  be  salaries 
to  be  raised,  and  if  a Guardian  lias  to  go  directly  back 
to  the  people  whom  he  represents,  and  to  whom  he 
would  be  responsible  for  that. 

24754.  That  would  be  always  a union-at-large 
charge — the  salaries  of  officers? — And  the  building 
would  be  a union  charge. 

24755.  Yes  ; you  could  not  charge  the  establishment, 
in  any  other  way ; it  would  be  pro  rata  for  the  valua- 
tion of  the  contributing  division? — I do  believe,  how- 
ever, if  they  were  directly  responsible  to  the  people- 
who  send  them  there,  they  would  be  far  more  careful, 
for  they  say  at  present,  if  such  a thing  occurred,  “ It; 
is  not  my  fault,  a Guardian  from  such  a place,  that 
may  be  ten  miles  away,  has  as  much  influence  by  his 
vote  on  the  Board  as  I have.” 

24756.  I can  understand  how  that  applies  to  outdoor 
relief,  but  what  I don’t  understand  is  how  you  bring 
that  in  as  regards  establishment  charges? 

Mr.  Mtonaghan. — It  would  come  in  in  this  way, 
that  a Guardian  would  find.out,  on  hearing  the  list 
read  of  people  admitted  during  the  week  into  the 
house,  whether  any  of  them  had  means,  and,  if  so, 
mention  the  matter,  and  have  inquiries  made. 

24757.  And  insist  on  payment  when  that  has 
occurred  ?— Certainly.  And  also  I have  heard  people 
against  amalgamation  simply  on  the  ground  that  they 
happened  to  have,  let  us  say,  to  illustrate  the  case,  in 
their  union  a rate  of  2s.  in  the  £,  while  in  the 
neighbouring  union,  for  some  cause  or  other,  it  was 
4s. " They  say,  “"Why  would  we  permit  ourselves  to 
be  tacked  on  to  that  particular  union  and  workhouse 
while  we,  by  our  economy,  or  some  circumstances,  &re 
paying  2s."  But  it  would  meet  it  to  a great  extent  if 
there  were  electoral  division  charges  ; their  argument 
would  be  knocked  out.  Perhaps  it  may  occur  to-day 
before  vou  that  that  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
men  are  against  amalgamation.  They  will  say  “ We 
will  fi»ht  to  the  death  before  we  are- tacked  on  to  A 
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Mr.  V 3.  knocked  out. 

Hogan.  24758.  I don’t  follow  you  there;  it  would  only  be 

• knocked  out  to  the  extent  of  the  paupers  of  the  divi- 
sion?— That  is  the  very  reason  why  the  rate  is  low, 
because  there  are  no  paupers  out  of  the  division. 
There  may  be  one  union  with  200  paupers,  and  the 
same-sized  union,  with  the  same  valuation,  with  but 
100 ; why  then  does  not  that  argument  stand  good  ? 

24759.  It  does,  to  a certain  extent?— I think  it  does 
to  a great  extent. 

24760.  Dr.  Bigger.— It  would  not  apply  to  the  dis- 
tricts inside  the  union ; the  rates  on  a district,  if  you 
have  divisional  rating,  would  not  be  for  the  number 
of  inmates  from  that  district ; it  would  only  be  for 
their  maintenance,  not  for  the  establishment  charges  ? 
— But  you  would  not  want  to  vote  as  large  an  amount 
of  money  for  two  patients  in  a particular  district  as 
if  there  were  four  from  that  district. 

24761.  It  applies  to  some  extent,  but  it  would  not 
apply  to  the  establishment  charges? — I am  speaking 
of  the  inmates  from  this  particular  district. 

24762.  Chairman.  — It  would  apply  very  seriously 
in  the  case  of  outdoor  relief.  If  difficulties  were 
found  in  the  way  of  reverting  to  electoral  division 
chargeability  for  all  purposes  as  before  would  you  still 
advocate  that  you  should  go  back  to  the  electoral 
division  for  outdoor  relief? — I would  like  to  see  what 
the  difficulties  would  be  before  I would  answer  that. 

24763.  That  would  be  rather  a long  story  to  go  into  1 
— Then  you  would  not  expect  me  to  give  an  opinion 
on  that. 

24764.  You  must  remember  the  Legislature  quite 
recently  changed  the  rating  after  considering  the  ques- 
tion thoroughly,  and  you  mil  find  the  arguments  re- 
ported in  the  debates  in  1893 ; they  changed  the  rating 
from  divisional  to  union  ; if  we  were  to  ask  them  to  go 
back  to  divisional  it  would  be  rather  a quick  change, 
and  if  a difficulty  were  expressed  in  getting  such  a 
quick  change  carried  out  as  regards  all  Poor  Law  ex- 
penditure would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  outdoor 
relief  a divisional  charge  ? — I certainly  would  ; but  I 
would  prefer  to  get  divisional  charges  for  all.  I 
would  not  be  shy  in  asking  the  Legislature  to  change 
that.  There  are  many  things  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  that  should  be  changed.  Does  it  improve 
the  condition  of  the  union  to  have_  plural  representa- 
tion ; we  have  eighty  representatives,  and  it  is  no 
■small  job  to  work  with  eighty  men  on  a Board. 

24765.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— You  could  answer  the 
argument  by  saying  that  union  rating  had  never  been 
experienced  before,  and  after  a trial  of  five  or  six 
years  it  was  found  rather  extravagant,  and  you  wanted 
to  go  back  to  the  old  arrangements? — Very  true. 

24766.  Chairman. — But  at  any  rate  you  would  pre- 
fer electoral  rating  as  far  as  possible,  and  if  you  could 
not  get  the  whole  you  would  take  as  much  as  you  could 
of  it  ? — Half  a loaf  would  be  better  than  no  bread  on 
that  principle. 

24767.  You  would  not  be  at  all  in  favour  of  making 
the  support  of  the  sick  a county  charge? — Oh,  no. 

24768.  Yon  would  not  consider  it  was  as  broad  as 
it  was  long,  practically? — I would  not. 

24769.  As  regards  the  county  infirmary,  yon  are 
aware  that  at  present  it  is  a county  charge?— ^1  am 
well  aware,  and  I am  well  aware  who  utilises  it ; 50 
per  cent  of  the  patients  are  within  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  it,  and  40  per  cent  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  it. 

24770.  Would  you  think  it  a fair  thing  of  your  dis- 
trict, at  Scariff,  to  ask,  that  as  you  are  paying  your 
share  of  the  Ennis  sick  maintenance  and  the  asylum 
that  Ennis  and  the  other  unions  should  pay  their  share 
of  your  sick  maintenance  at  Scariff  that  is  to  say, 
put  all  the  sick  on  the  countv-at-large? — I understand 
we  will  get  a capitation  grant  for  those 
24771.  Ho,  no ; only  the  'acutely  sick ; you 
have  only  the  acutely  sick  in  the  infirmary  at  Ennis. 
You  were  talking  just  now  of  the  hardship  of  obliging 
distant  parts  of  the  county  to  contribute  to  the  infir- 
mary. from  which  they  derived  little  benefit? — I don’t 
say  it  is  a hardship  because  it  is  the  right  tiling  tc 
do,  but  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  sending  our  sick 
there. 

24772.  If  yon  had  the  counterbalancing  advantage  of 
having  your  sick  at  Ballyvaughan,  and  Killadysert,  and 
Kilrush,  the  acutely  sick  put  on  the  county-at-large 
what  would  be  your  opinion  of  such  a proposal  ? — I 
would  prefer  leaving  things  as  they  are 


24773.  And  continue  to  pay  for  the  county  infirmarv 
at  Ennis? — Yes. 

24774.  The  question  has  been  put  to  your  Council 
what  do  you  think  of  the  possibility  of  getting  pay. 
ments  from  the  sick  who  are  able  to  afford  to  pay 
something,  and  your  answer  to  that  is  that  you  would 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  each  governing  body  to 
fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  ?— Yes,  on  the  principle  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  where  they  are  able 
24775.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  considered 
at  all  that  very  small  contributions  might  be  got. 
We  visited  some  infirmaries  in  the  North  of  Ireland" 
where  they  have  put  into  operation  a system  of  getting 
very  small  contributions,  even  6d.  a week,  from  people 
who  could  afford  to  pay  it.  If  a very  poor  man  had  a 
child  who  was  sick  it  would,  at  all  events,  cost  him 
6 d.  a week  to  keep  it  at  home? — More. 

24776.  So  it  was  thought  they  might  fairly  ask  what 
would  he  the  amount  saved  by  the  withdrawal  of  that 
month  from  the  family  meals,  and  that  system  has 
been  put  in  operation  there  and  a large  sum  of 
money  got,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  surgeon  of  the  infirmary  ; and  the  expeiience  there 
has  been  that  the  poor  people  too  rather  like  the 
system  ; it  makes  them  more  independent ; they  feel 
they  are  not  being  pauperised  or  anything  of  that 
sort  and  they  pay  willingly  in  a large  number  of  cases. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a discretion  being  given  to 
the  managing  bodies  to  charge  such  sums  as  they 
thought  people  might  reasonably,  and  without  hard- 
ship, afford  to  pay  ?— Certainly ; hut  I would  also 
be  in  favour  of  there  being  some  power  to  compel 
them.  At  present,  if  they  are  in  our  infirmary,  they 
can  come  out  and  need  not  pay  a cent. 

24777.  Yon  would  give  the  local  authority  power  tc- 
fix  the  amount,  and  give  them  power  to  recover,  a. 
law,  the  amount  due,  up  to  the  full  cost  A com- 
paratively rich  man  might  go  in  and  it  might  be 
necessary  to  have  a special  nurse  employed  for  him; 
would  you  give  the  body  power  to-  recover  the  whole 
amount? — Certainly,  if  he  could  afford  it,  and  where 
people  can  afford  it,  they  are  inclined,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  pay  it ; in  some  cases  they  are  not ; they 
will  slide  out  of  it,  but  if  they  look  for  a private 
room  or  apartment  certainly  they  will  pay. 

24778.  Apart  from  that  a great  many  people  prefer 
company  when  they  go  into  hospitals.  Have  you  had 
much  experience  of  tramps  ? — So  fax  as  the  experience 
of  meeting  them,  I have  a fair  amount  of  it. 

24779.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  class  ? — I think 
they  should  be  discountenanced  in  every  possible  way. 

24780.  Your  County  Council  was  rather  in  favour  of 
abolishing  casual  wards  in  workhouses  and  not  ad- 
mitting them  at  all? — Yes. 

24781.  That  is  a negative  method ; is  there  any 
positive  method  for  dealing  with  them  that  has 
occurred  to  you? — I would  deal  with  them  on  a 
different  principle.  When  these  able-bodied  tramps 
would  come  to  look  for  anything,  I would  have  the 
parties  who  would  relieve  them  prosecuted;  I 
would  give  a premium  to  the  tramp  who  would  give 
information  to  the  police,  and  have  the  parties  who 
relieved  the  tramp  prosecuted  instead  of  the  tramp. 

24782.  You  think  you  would  not  like  strong 
corroborative  evidence  in  support  of  the  tramp’s  state- 
ment ?— Certainly. 

24783.  A charitable  man  would  take  care  that  there 
were  no  witnesses  present  when  he  gave  relief  ? — But 
no  man  who  would  give  relief  would  deny  it  and  swear 
he  did  not. 

24784.  He  may  sit  still  and  say  nothing? 
(Witness. — -Let  the  onus  of  proof  be  thrown  on 
himi?)  _ That  would  be  reversing  the  maxim  of 
the  criminal  law.  A suggestion  has  been  made 
to  us  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  take 
a workhouse,  say  one  in  each  province  of  Ire- 
land, and  then  these  tramps  who  go  about— I don’t 
refer  to  the  old  people  who  belong  to  the  district  and 
go  about  and  are  willingly  and  heartily  given  charity 
by  those  who  know  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
I refer  to  the  sturdy  tramp  going  from  county  to 
county — it  has  been  suggested  that  these  people 
should,  as  far  as  they  have  children  and  are  rearing 
them  up  in  the  same  course  as  themselves,  that  their 
children  ought  to  he  taken  from  them,  and  even  when 
they  have  no  children,  and  are  going  about  without 
visible  means  of  support,  that  they  should  be  sent,  bv 
legal  process — magistrate’s  warrant— into  one  of  these 
four  provincial  workhouses  and  there  locked  up  for 
such  length  of  time  as  might  be  found  necessary.  I 
don’t  mean  short  terms,  but  long  terms,  and  that  they 
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should  be  there  brought  up  in  habits  of  industry,  with 
a view  to  giving  them  a start,  as  is  done  in  Germany 
and  other  places? — I thoroughly  agree  with  that,  but 
you  should  have  a thousand  acres  of  land  and  make 
them  raise  vegetables  and  crops  to  supply  Dublin  and 
Cork  and  other  places ; it  would  be  a paying  institu- 
tion then,  and  I would  go  for  it. 

24785.  The  bro,ad  principle  that  those  who  recom- 
mend that  system  go  on  is  that  these  people  are  living 
absolutely  on  the  public,  and  if  they  want  to  go  on 
living  by  the  public  they  should  be  forcibly  detained 
and  made  give  value  for  their  support? — Certainly 
under  these  conditions  I would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

24786.  Are  you  in  favour  of  out-door  relief  as  a 
method  of  relieving  destitution  ? — To  a small  extent  I 
would. 

24787.  There  are  a great  number  of  those  old  people 
who  are  in  workhouses — do  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  devise  any  scheme  of  out-door  relief  or  boarding 
out  old  people  that  would  cost  less  ? — I hardly  think  you 
could  board  out  some  of  these  old  people.  If  you 
board  them  out  you  have  not  only  to  board  them  out 
but  nurse  them. 

24788.  It  would  come  very  largely  to  boarding  out 
with  their  own  friends  ? — I am  afraid  they  would  not 
be  as  well  treated  by  their  own  friends,  who  might 
take  them  simply  because  they  were  paid  a certain 
amount  of  money  for  them. 

24789.  Would  you  be  afraid  that  too  many  people 
might  try  to  get  their  friends  boarded  out  with  them  i 
—The  tendency  would  be  that  way. 

24790.  Would  not  that  be  sufficiently  counteracted 
by  the  electoral  division  chargeability? — To  a certain 
extent  it  would,  because  everybody  in  that  district 
would  know  who  was  the  right  person  to  give  it  to. 
The  Guardians  who  did  that  would  be  soon  told  to  get 
about  their  business ; they  would  not  be  left  there 
three  years  or  three  weeks  ; they  would  get  a sudden 
notice  to  quit,  and  they  would  not  get  six  months'  re- 
demption. 

24791.  Yon  would  not  propose  to  have  any  method 
for  shortening  the  Guardians’  tenure  of  office — you 
would  leave  them  three  years  with  power  to  the 
locality,  perhaps  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  them  to 
stay  the  whole  time  ? — Certainly. 

24792.  Is  there  anything  I have  not  referred  to  1 — I 
think  my  colleague  is  to  deal  with  another  portion  of 
the  question  which  I did  not  touch. 

24793.  It  has  been  mentioned  recently  in  Cork  and 
other  places  that  the  distribution  of  . out-door  relief 
might  be  universally  made  in  kind.  Instead  of  giving 
money  the  relieving  officers  should  be  employed  dis- 
tributing bread  or  such  other  food  as  would  be  ordered 
by  the  Guardians  ? — The  idea,  I think,  is  a very  good 
one.  I know  plenty  of  people  that  are  getting  out- 
door relief  and  the  chief  part  is  spent  in  the  public- 
houses. 

24794.  And  they  would  not  take  bread?— They  would 
not ; they  would  not  eat  it  for  you. 

24795.  If  a scheme  of  that  sort  could  be  carried  out 
you  would  be  rather  favourable  towards  it?— I would. 
• 24796.  Dr.  Biggee. — Do  you  approve  of  giving  the 
clothing  for  children  in  the  way  of  out-door  relief  ? _ 

Chairman. — Food  and  clothing — that  is  in  the  exist- 
ing law.  You  could  give  bedding? — I am  afraid  if 
you  got  into  that  the  tendency  would  be  on  the  part  of 
a great  many  to  look  for  clothing.  They  would  fight 
shy  in  the  beginning,  but  I am  afraid  that  would  wear 


off  in  a short  time,  and  the  inducement  would  not  be 
so  great  to  their  parents  to  work  for  those  children  to 
get  them  clothing  when  they  could  get  clothing  by  way 
of  relief. 

24797.  Are  you  on  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  asylum?— Yes. 

24798.  You  have  already  given  us  your  views  about 
the  question  of  enlargement — an  auxiliary  asylum  is 
what  you  are  in  favour  of  ? — Yes. 

24799.  Managed  on  cheaper  lines  ? — Oh,  yes ; I 
hold  that  at  least  £1,500  would  put  one  of  the  work- 
houses  in  form  for  an  auxiliary  asylum,  but  what  is 
wanted  is  proper  treatment  and  light  occupation  ; it 
is  not  beautiful  dormitories  and  ornamentation  in 
the  latest  style. 

24800.  That  does  not  cost  so  much,  cleanliness  and 
polishing,  that  is  what  should  be  there  ? — Cleanliness, 
accommodation,  proper  diet,  and  exercise. 

24801.  Chargeability  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
parent  house? — Chargeability  in  the  same  way;  a 
capitation  grant  of  4s.  and  we  will  pay  the  balance 
whatever  it  is. 

24802.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  understand  that  as  the 
law  stands  at  present  you  could  not  get  the  capitation 
grant  of  4s.  ? — We  want  to  change  the  law  in  that  jre- 
spect ; the  harmless  lunatic  has  as  much  right  to  be 
treated  well  as  the  acute  .patient.  There  is  just  one 
point,  where  you  have  to  dispense  with  officials  in  any 
union  I would  hold  that  the  governing  body  or  some 
body  in  the  county  should  get  the  right  to  borrow 
money  under  the  same  principle  as  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts  or  give  them  a gratuity,  a lump  sum,  and  it 
would  come  lighter  on  the  county. 

24803.  You  would  give  them  their  choice — you 
would  not  propose  to  touch  any  of  those  officials  who 
had  given  long  service  or  short  service,  as  the  case 
might  be,  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  disturb  them 
without  a generous  provision,  and  you  would  give 
them  a choice  of  either  an  annuity  or  a lump  sum — 
nearly  everyone  would  take  the  lump  sum  ? — Yes  ; if  I 
got  the  money  at  3£  per  cent,  on  the  same  terms  as  given 
at  present  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  and  I think 
that  would  be  the  cause  of  immediate  relief  to  the 
present  generation. 

24804.  It  would  be  a great  relief  to  the  succeeding  ? — 
Yes. 

24805.  And  you  would  not  baggie,  owing  to  the- 
great  benefit  ultimately  to  be  recovered,  with  the- 
officers— you  would  give  them  a reasonably  fair  re- 
muneration ? — Yes. 

24806.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  the  case  of  an  auxiliary- 
asylum  would  you  have  it  as  part  of  the  parent  in- 
stitution, so  that  patients  could  be  transferred  from’ 
one  to  the  other  ? — Yes,  and  the  one  superintendent 
could  visit  it. 

24807.  Yes,  but  still  you  would  require  a Resident; 
Superintendent.  Have  they  a Resident  Superinten- 
tendent  in  Youghal  ? — They  have  a Visiting  Physician  ; 

I think  the  same  thing  would  work  with  us  here. 

24808.  With  300  lunatics — that  is  a veiy  large  num- 
ber ? — There  is  another  point,  too,  where  we  take  away 
the  workhouse  out  of  the  district  and  leave  a distance 
of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  ; I would  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  having  a district  nurse. 

24809.  Chairman. — In  connection  with  the  dispen- 
sary doctor?— Yes,  ,and  that  would  help  to  meet  a great 
deal  of  the  difficulties,  and  it  would  be  a thing  that 
would  be  absolutely  essential  in  my  opinion. 


Mr.  Daniel  O’Lohghlin,  Chairman,  Ballyvaughan  Union,  examined. 


24810.  Chairman. — You  live  in  the  Lisdoonvama 
district? — Yes. 

24811.  There  was  one  question  I said  we  would  defer 
until  you  came  up — that  is  the  question  of  what  you 
thought  about  the  Ballyvaughan  Union  being  con- 
tinued?— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  there  that  it 
should  be  amalgamated,  but  they  did  not  state  whether 
Ballyvaughan  itself  should  go,  or  have  another  union 
amalgamated  with  it. 

24812.  Would  they  prefer  to  swallow  the  adjacent 
union  or  be  swallowed  themselves  ? — They  did  not  de- 
fine their  position  in  that  respect,  but  I think  the  sense 
of  the  Board  is  that  Ballyvaughan  should  go. 

24813.  It  is  on  the  sea  coast,  and  hasi  only  one  side 
of  the  country  behind  it? — Yes. 

24814.  How  far  is  it  from  Ballyvaughan  town  to 
Ennistymon? — Fourteen  Irish  miles. 


24815.  You  personally  don’t  see  any  reason  why  the 
Ballyvaughan  Union  should  not  be  broken  up  ? — Per- 
sonally I was  opposed  to  it, 

24816.  What  was  your  personal  opinion  ?— That  it 
would  not  lead  to  increased  economy ; of  course  it 
would  as  far  as  the  establishment  charges  were  con- 
cerned, but  then  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
pensation to  existing  officers  and  the  incidence  of  tax- 
ation which  will  follow  from  going  to  Ennistymon  or 
any  other  union,  and  the  expense  of  transit,  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  a material  advantage  to  the  rates. 

24817.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  compensation  of 
officers  would  be  an  expiring  charge  ?— It  does  not  so 
much,  apply  to  us  because  we  have  employed  two  or 
three  of  our  officers  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not 
be  entitled  to  compensation  if  amalgamation  ’followed.  ' 
24818.  Chairman. — That  was  prudent,  but  would- 
you  stick  to  it? — That  would  be  a matter -for  the 
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Board  to  consider  ; we  would  be  acting  within  our 
rights,  but  I don’t  think  we  would  adhere  to  it  strictly. 

24819.  They  have  no  legal  right  at  present,  but  if 
you  were  going  to  carry  a big  scheme  like  amalgama- 
tion do  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  do  it  on 
harsh  personal  grounds  where  a very  small  amount  was 
involved  ? — I would  not  be  in  favour  of  inflicting  hard- 
ship on  any  individual  in  carrying  it  out. 

24820.  It  would  be  ,a  hardship  on  a man  who  had 
got  an  office,  and  for.  whom  it  would  be  rather  late  in 
life  to  start  elsewhere  ? — It  would,  if  they  were  a long 
time  in  office. 

24821.  Even  a few  years? — I agree  with  you,  it 
would  be  a hardship. 

24822.  Mr.  Muunaghan. — A good  deal  of  money 
could  be  saved  in  fuel  and  cost  of  maintaining  the 
building? — I assume  the  building  would  have  to  be 
maintained  in  any  case. 

24823.  Chairman. — What  would  you  do  with  the 
building? — I have  gone  into  the  matter  carefully.  I 
consider  Ballyvaughan  could  be  used  as  a technical 
school  for  fishery  purposes,  being  on  the  sea-coast. 

24824.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  would  not  be  under 
the  Poor  Law  ? — It  would  not. 

24825.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Poor  Law  and  how 
to  effect  economy? — In  the  event  of  its  not  being 
available  for  such  a purpose  I though  of  a sanatorium 
for  consumptives,  which  is  a disease  of  recognised 
danger  to  the  public  now. 

24826.  Chairman. — How  could  you  have  a fishery 
school  at  Ballyvaughan? — You  could;  it  is  just  con- 
venient to  the  sea. 

24827.  The  water  is  a good  deal  away  from  it  often  ? 
— The  workhouse  is  within  a few  hundred  yards  of 
the  sea. 

24828.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  fishing  school  now 
doing  any  useful  work? — Except  Baltimore. 

24829.  It  is  an  ordinary  industrial  school.  The 
w.ay  fishery  instruction  is  now  given  is  by  putting  a 
trained  hand  on  a boat  to  teach  it  on  the  water — it  is 
not  dry  land  teaching  now  ? — That  is  the  way  it  should 
be  taught.  Then  if  you  convert  it  into  a hospital 
for  consumptives 

24830.  It  is  not  a very  airy  situation  for  that  ? — It  is 
a dry  place.  However,  I think  the  dryness  is  not  very 
essential  now ; the  colder  the  climate  the  better  they 
like  it. 

24831.  If  no  useful  purpose  could  be  got  for  that 
institution,  you  would  not  think  of  selling  it  for  what 
it  would  fetch  to  the  highest  bidder  and  letting  it  go  ? — 
I think  you  would  get  nothing  for  it. 

24832;,  Supposing  you  got  next  to  nothing,  might  it 
not  be  the  cheapest  way  out  of  it  ? — Tout  would  have  to 
retain  a portion  of  the  hospital  in  any  case. 

24833.  If  a great  portion  of  that  is  not  much  used 
it  might  not  be  a sensible  thing  to  spend  money  on  it 
in  repairing  and  painting? — No  ; it  would  cost  £100  a 
year  to  keep  it  up. 

24834.  We  had  one  witness  who  advocated  that  these 
buildings  should  be  sold  for  stones  to  be  used  on  the 
roads  or  in  other  buildings  as  long  as  they  would 
last  ?_ I would  be  very  sorry  to  see  a building  destroyed 
for  the  sake  of  material;  unfortunately,  we  have 
plenty  of  stones  in  Ballyvaughan  ; we  could  give  build- 
ing material  to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

24835.  It  is  built  of  limestone— I suppose  the  men 
who  bring  over  turf  would  be  glad  to  have  the  limestone 
nice  handy  blocks  ?— They  don’t  take  it  for  any  pur- 


24836.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hig- 
gins at  great  length  on  different  points — was  there  any 
matter  that  lie  referred  to  on  which  you  held  somewhat 
different  opinions,  or  which  you  would  like  to  amplify  ? 
._jphere  was  one  point,  the  electoral  division  charges  ; 
I think  the  only  effect  it  would  have  would  be  it  would 
lead  to  less  out-door  relief  being  given.  Out-dcor  re- 
lief is  the  only  thing  I see  abused  latterly ; there  is  a 
greater  tendency  and  Guardians  are  more  generous  in 
giving  out-door  relief  when  it  is  not  chargeable  to  any 
particular  locality.  .... 

24837.  You  would  like  to  make  it  a divisional 
charge? — I don’t  think  it  will  ever  go  back  to  that 
again,  hut  for  out-door  relief  I would. 

24838.  Would  you  prefer  it  if  it  could  he  done  for 
all  purposes  ? — -*Oh,  certainly ; if  it  could  be  done,  but 
it  is  useless  to  expect  that  now. 

24839.  About  the  auxiliary  asylum  ?— My  view  was 
that  Corofin  was  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  it  is  convenient 
of  access  from  all  parts.  The  only  drawback  is  the 
fencing ; it  is  not  suitable  at  present. 


24840.  You  know  the  Tulla  Workhouse?— Not  well. 

24841.  There  is  a fine  wall  there?— And  in  going 
through  the  figures  I find  that-  we  have  at  present  in 
the  county  175  insane  cases  to  March,  1903. 

24842.  More,  I think  ?— We  have  ninety-four  idiots 
who  may  be  classed  as  insane. 

24843.  We  would  class  any  mental  cases?— That 
would  bring  the  number  to  250  altogether. 

24844.  I heard  at  the  asylum  yesterday  there  were 
about,  260  in  the  workhouse  ?— Those  are  principally 
confined  between  two  or  three  districts,  Ennis,  Kilrush, 
and  Tulla. 

24845.  And  Ennistymon  ?— It  has  48 ; I think  the 
number  has  increased  latterly ; in  Ennis  there  are  75, 
which  includes  72  in  the  asylum  ; in  Kilrush  there  are 
47,  and  19  idiots. 

24846.  There  are  more  there  now,  100.  As  regards 
the  children,  have  you  thought  what  would  be  the 
best  way  for  them,  boarding  out  or  institution  ?— -The 
boarding-out  system  would  be  preferable  to  any  insti- 
tution. If  you  had  a properly  superintended  board- 
ing-out  system  the  children  would  be  ultimately  ab- 
sorbed into  the  general  population  of  the  district, 
whereas  if  you  bring  them  up  in  the  institution  you 
will  have  to  be  seeking  employment  for  them  here- 
after. Of  course  the  boarding-out  system  under  the 
present  law  cannot  reach  the  whole  of  tine  inmates  in 
any  institution. 

24847.  No ; I should  have  asked  that  question  of 
Mr.  Higgins.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  that  would  enable  the  Guardians  to 
board  out  any  child  that  comes  to  be  supported  on 
the  rates? — Yes,  that  is  a great  weakness  in  tine  law 
at  present ; it  is  most  injurious  that  a bad  parent 
should  have  the  control  of  a child  as  the  law  at  present 
enables  them. 

24848.  If  the  Guardians  were  given  that  power,  do 
you  think  that  they  or  somebody  should  also  have  the 
power  to  detain  the  parents  of  the  children  that  were 
so  often  taken  from  them,  not  to  let  them  go  off  un- 
encumbered ?— There  should  be  some  means  of  control- 
ling them  after  or  it  would  free  them  of  their  re- 
sponsibility : that  is  the  only  drawback  I notice  in. 
relation  to  that  change. 

24849.  As  regards  tramps— have  you  many  of  them 
in  your  part  of  the  country?— We  have,  unfortunately; 
I find  that  in  looking  over  the  average  number  of 
days  in  the  Ballyvaughan  Un:on-  with  which  I am 
connected  as  Chairman,  the  average  number  of  days 
for  1903  was  only  42,  which  would  lead  me  to  infer,  but, 
of  course,  there  is  no  data  to  work  on,  that  85  out  of 
every  100  relieved  were  tramps.  You  have  the  num- 
bers'in  the  Poor  Law  reports  for  each  year,  but  they 
are  given  in  bulk,  and  the  average  is  about  4,000  a 
day  all  over  Ireland.  In  the  Corofin  Workhouse  the 
figures  are,  if  anything,  worse.  The  average  number 
of  days  there  are  only  25,  which  clearly  proves  that 
95  per  cent,  of  those  relieved  are  tramps. 

24850.  Ennis  is  the  worst  of  all?— It  is  not  in  pro- 
portion ; the  average  number  of  days  in  Ennis  is  57. 

24851.  1,010  is  the  annual  number  of  days?— But 
look  at  the  size  of  the  union,  you  must  take  it  into 
account.  Ballyvaughan  and  Corofin  are  simply  kep 
open  for  tramps. 

24852.  The  chief  tramp  route  is  through  Gort  and 
Corofin  to  Ennis  ?— ' The  coast  line  evidently  suits  tnem 
when  they  go  to  Ballyvaughan. 

24853.  You  are  much  smaller  ,at  Ballyvaughan  and 
Ennistymon,  and  much  smaller  at  Kilrush  and  Killa- 
dysert  ? — There  were  537  tramps  relieved  last  year  in 
Ballyvaughan. 

24854.  The  main  tramp  route,  except  during  the 
Lisdoonvarna  season,  by  Corofin  and  Ennis?  iney 
don’t  pass  so  much  latterly  through  Lisdoonvarna;  no 
take  them  up  ancl  prosecute  them  there. 

24855.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a scheme  of 
arresting  all  those  people  who  have  not  visible  mea 
of  support-,  and  putting  them  into  a labour  colony! 
There  is  ample  power  already,  not  for  the  creation 
a,  colony,  but  for  dealing  with  vagrants. 

24856.  That  is  only  for  forty-eight  hours’  imprison- 
ment, but  for  locking  them  up  for  months  or  ye“?\" 
There  should  be  something  like  that  done  when,  ta 
are  4,000  people  living  on  the  country  annually 
w,ay.  I wish  to  point  out  the  relative  P0Sltl“?p  ;s 
Ballyvaughan  and  other  unions  as  far  as  expense 
concerned.  In  Ballyvaughan  the  maintenance  ana 
clothing  charges  for  inmates  come  to  3s.  6sd'  * ’ 

Corofm  comes  to  9d. ; Killedysert,  5s.  Wlee  JW 
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come  then  to  the  question  of  the  general  charge  of  in- 
mates, taking  establishment  chairges  and  all  into  ac- 
count, I find  Ballyvaughan  is  £19  each  per  annum, 
Corofin  £21,  Ennis  £16  17s.,  Ennistymon  £15,  and 
Killadysert  £23  each. 

24857.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That  is  due  to  the  small 
number  in  the  house  ? — Yes,  and  tine  high  establishment 
charges.  Well,  our  cost  is  the  lowest  for  maintenance  ; 
we  have  the  lowest  contract  system,  I think,  in  Ireland 
for  milk,  bread,  and  clothing,  but  still  our  expenses 
are  high.  Our  contract  for  milk  was  as  low  as  8 £d. 
and  9 ^d. 

24858.  That  ought  to  show  that  it  would  be  an 
economy  to  get  the  houses  closed  wherever  you  could  ? 
_It  would,  of  course ; that  is  tire  reason  the  Guardians 
have  gone  for  that.  These  are  three  of  the  principal 
liouses  that  can  be  spared,  Ballyvaughan,  Corofin,  and 
Eilladysert. 

24859.  You  think  these  workhouses  could  be  done 
•without  in  the  county  ?— I am  sure  they  could ; there 
are  very  few  local  admissions  each  year. 

24860.  Would  you  favour  an  auxiliary  asylum  in 
place  of  enlarging  the  parent  asylum?— <1  would  of 
course ; it  would  cost  less. 

24861.  You  think  the  inmates  could  be  maintained 
at  a lower  rate  ? — At  little  more  than  half  the  cost ; 
the  average  cost  in  Youghal  is  about  £13  each. 

24862.  Chairman.— Are  you  sure  of  that? — We  have 
it  from  the  figures  of  the  Poor  Law  Conference  report. 

24863.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  mean  the  estimated 
figures?— The  actual  cost. 

24864.  Chairman. — The  average  cost  under  the 
auditor  ? — Yes. 

24865.  It  has  not  been  opened  a year  yet,  has  it?— 
Over  a year. 

24866.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  has  not  been  audited  at  all 
jet.?— The  figures  are  taken  from  the  accounts. 

24867.  Chairman.— I think  you  may  take  it  we  have 
not  got  accurate  information  ; we  hope  to  get  it  when 
we  visit  Cork,  but  I think  you  may  take  it  that  the 
figures  have  not  been  ascertained  yet? — They  have 
given  all  their  figures  in  the  report- 
24868.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Still  it  is  true  it  does  net 
cost  anything  like  as  much  as  the  ordinary  asylum?— 
The  idea  of  calculating  on  the  capitation  _ grant  is 
foolish;  if  we  get  2 s.  where  the  expense  is  £13  it 
means  more  than  if  we  got  4s.  where  the  expense  is 
£21. 

24869.  Dr.  Bigger. — Of  course  it  is  for  a different 
class  of  inmates,  and  that  class  in  the  larger  parent 
institution  would  he  at  a lower  average  than  the  acute 
cases  ? — They  would  not ; there  would  be  a general 
average  there. 

24870.  Yes,  but  still  at  the  same  time  they  would 
reduce  the  general  average  cost  there  if  so  many  of 
that  class  were  put  in  it? 

24871.  Chairman.— Tlie  more  yon  have  the  cheaper 
the  rate  per  head? — It  would  tend  that  way  certainly, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  increase  the  number 
you  increase  the  staff. 

24872.  Dr,  Bigger. — If  you  take  a class  out  of  the 
asylum  and  put  them  into  a separate  establishment 
you  would  run  up  the  average  cost  for  the  acute  cases 
in  the  .asylum — that  would  be  no  saving  on  the  whole. 
If  that  class  are  kept  cheaper  in  the  parent  institu- 
tion and  practically  at  the  same  rate  in  the  auxiliary 
asylum? — We  have  not  many  classed  as  harmless  at 
present  in  the  asylum. 

24873.  But  there  are  a great  many  inmates  in  the 
asylum  of  the  same  class  as  are  kept  in  the  workhouses 
in  Clare.  Your  asylum  is  so  crowded  that  if  there  is 
an  admission  there  they  must  send  one  of  their  harm- 
less lunatics  to  the  workhouse  of  the  district  from 
which  the  patient  came  ? — It  would  decrease  the  general 
average,  of  course,  in  the  asylum. 

24874.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Apart  from  the  question 
of  cost,  don’t  you  think  it  would  he  well  to  have  a cer- 
tain amount  of  classification  in  the  asylum  that  is 
to  say  the  people  who  are  harmless — that  they  should 
not  be  kept  along  with  the  noisy  and  turbulent  class  ? 

I think  so ; it  would  lead  to  improvement  sooner. 

24875.  Then  there  is  .another  class  that  is  only  oc- 
casionally demented — having  for  weeks  lucid  inter- 
vals. Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  there  was 
some  kind  of  separation  for  that  class  ? — I am  sure  it 
would. 

24876.  That  could  not  be  done  in  the  parent  insti- 
tution, because  there  is  not  space,  but  if  there  was  an 
auxiliary  for  the  milder  cases,  the  principal  institu- 


tion would  be  relieved? — You  would  have  much  Nov  30, 1904. 
better  classification  if  the  numbers  were  reduced.  The  : . 

object  of  having  harmless  lunatics  put  together  is  for  r; 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  attention.  " ® ‘ 

24877.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  you  had  them  in  a large 
asylum  you  could  give  them  more  work  than  in  the 
workhouse? — By  acquiring  ground  in  connection  with 
the  workhouse  you  could  have  as  much  employment. 

Farm  work  is  all  they  have  to  do  in  the  asylum,  and 
you  can  have  that  in  the  workhouse  too. 

24878.  Chairman. — And  if  you  had  the  compulsory 
powers  you  could  have  more  land  ? — Certainly. 

24879.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  would  have  a separate 
establishment  to  keep  up  in  the  auxiliary,  cook, 
laundress  and  fires,  that  you  would  not  require  in  a 
central  institution? — You  would  require  the  whole  of 
them  except  that  the  cooking  apparatus  would  not 
be  required.  We  have  a complete  institution  nearly  ; 
you  are  obliged  to  get  a nurse  for  every  ten  or  twenty- 
patients. 

24880.  A certain  staff,  but  not  in  the  same  propor- 
tion for  your  increase.  For  instance,  if  you  put  200 
or  300  more  inmates  in  your  present  asylum,  provided 
you  had  occonimodation  for  them,  yon  would  not  re- 
quire extra  attendants,  an  extra  cook,  or,  perhaps,  an 
extra  matron  ? — No,  you  would  not. 

24881.  Those  are  establishment  charges  that  yon  would 
not  require  to  duplicate  if  you  had  a separate  institu- 
tion?— We  would  have  applications  for  increased  pay 
from  all  the  officials  if  we  increased  their  work. 

24882.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable 
when  you  have  a man’s  whole  time  to  receive  an  appli- 
cation from  him  for  an  increase  of  pay? — We  have 
the  whole  time  as  it  is. 

24883.  Do  you  think  it  reasonable  that  he  should 
be  coming  to  you  for  every  little  increase  in  work  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  do  so,  but  it  is  the  tendency. 

24884.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
make  it  understood  that  salaries,  fixing  them" at  what- 
ever was  right,  that  the  salaries  should  be  for' all  the 
duties  that  a man  would  be  called  upon  to  discharge  ? 

— I think  so ; his  pension  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
his  whole  time  is  given  to  the  ratepayers. 

24885.  In  most  branches  of  the  public  service, 
whether  Civil  Service,  Military,  or  Naval,  Police, 

Excise,  or  Customs,  a man  is  called  upon  to  give  all 
his  time,  no  matter  how  much  duties  new  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  imposed,  he  has  to  help  in  adminis- 
tering that  without  increased  pay? — I am  aware  of 
that. 

24886.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  the  same  ought 
to  apply  in  the  public  service  locally  ? — I think 
it  should,  hut  I would  not  put  an  old  official  on  a level 
with  a newly-appointed  man. 

24887.  Chairman. — You  would  like  to  have  a fair 
salary,  and  then  let  a man  give  his  whole  time? — 

Yes ; I would  have  a periodical  increase  up  to  a cer- 
tain point. 

24888.  Dr.  Bigger.— That  is  a maximum  and  a 
minimum? — Yes.  I would  wish  no  alteration  made  in 
the  County  Infirmary,  for  we  find  it  one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  for  all  parts  of  the  county.  I 
would  be  for  extending  the  scope  of  that  institution. 

24889.  Chairman.— At  present  you  make  a grant 
from  the  County  Council  to  the  Infirmary? — £1,400. 

24890.  How  much  does  Ballyvaughan  Infirmary  get 
from  the  rates,  the  Workhouse  Infirmary.  I sup- 
pose it  is  as  much  as  they  spend?— We  get  a grant 
from  the  rates! 

24891.  Is  it  not  for  what  expenditure  is  necessary  ? — 

Yes. 

24892.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  County  In- 
firmary should  not  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  an 
ordinary  hospital  in  treating  the  sick  ? — I do  not ; I 
think  we  should  have  power  to  contribute  what  is 
needed.  I consider  it  the  most  useful  institution  in 
Clare  at  present.  You  could  not  thank  of  bringing 
any  local  hospital  up  to  the  efficiency  of  the  County 
Infirmary. 

24893.  You  would  have  the  local  hospitals  in  touch 
with  it  so  that  without  sending  to  Cork  or  Dublin 
you  could  get  a nurse  from  them  when  required? — 

Yes. 

24894  Would  it  not  be  an  economical  thing  for  the 
county  to  keep  their  head  staff  of  nurses  there,  to 
have  one  nurse  for  each  hospital,  and  if  any  extra  nurse 
was  required  to  send  to  the  County  Infirmary  for  it  ?— • 

5 O 
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I think  it  's  a great  drawback  that  we  cannot  emp’oy 
them  ; we  have  to  pay  them  fully,  and  the  recoupment 
is  not  given  us. 

24895.  If  you  got  them  for  nothing,  if  they  were 
county  officers,  and  thef.r  salaries  paid  as  part  of  the 
county  expenditure,  you  would  not  want  to  keep  so 
many  nurses  in  the  local  establishment? — You  would 
not ; there  are  permanent  nurses  appointed  in  some  of 
the  workhouses  that  are  not  needed  at  all  except  for 
fever  cases. 


24896.  You  would  have  local  hospitals,  so  that 
could  either  send,  as  a matter  of  coursl  cases  to  £ 
operated  on,  or  if  the  patient  could  not  be  removed 
perhaps  the  County  Infirmary  doctor  could  operate  in 
the  locality  if  arrangements  could  be  made?— That 
would  be  a county  arrangement.  1 

24897.  In  that  way  remote  parts  of  the  county  would 
get  the  benefit  of  the  County  Infirmary? — Oh  cer 
tainly ; it  would  be  a great  convenience.  ’ 


Dr.  George 


Dr.  George  Paris,  Surgeon, 

24898.  Dr.  Bigger.— What  are  the  points  you 
wanted  to  bring  before  the  Commission?—!  did  not 
know  whether  you  wished  to  go  into  statistics  or  not 
about  the  numbers  of  patients.  I took  the  statistics 
from  1898  to  1903  inclusive.  Our  average  number  of 
intern  patients  during  those  years  was  600.  In  1901 
we  had  215  operations ; that  is  major  and  minor ; in 
1902  we  had  242  operations  ; in  1903  we  had  184 ; In 
recent  years  we  have  increased  the  numbers  of  opera- 
tions, having  more  facilities  fcr  the  purpose,  and  also 
increased  our  nursing  staff.  All  our  nurses  are  trained 
purely  and  simply  by  ourselves  under  the  supervision 
of  myself  and  the  trained  matron  we  have.  We  have 
no  nurse,  and  had  not  for  years  who  has  been  trained 
elsewhere.  At  present  we  have  ten  nurses  on  our  staff, 
but  in  1895  we  had  two  nurses  and  three  probationers 
in  addition  to  the  matron.  In  1897  we  had  the  same 
number ; in  1899  we  had  one  nurse  under  pay  and  six 
probationers  who  were  not  under  pay.  In  1900  we  had 
three  paid  nurses  and  a staff  nurse,  two  assistant 
nurses,  and  five  probationers.  Ab  present  we  have  ten, 
that  includes  the  district  nurse ; she  is  for  the  district 
of  Ennis;  she  resides  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association  pays  so  much  to  the  infir- 
mary governors  for  her  board  and  lodgings. 

24899.  Dr.  Bigger. — Doc-s  she  do  any  work  inside 
the  infirmary  ? — She  does  when  not  engaged  in  the  dis- 
trict work. 

24900.  She  then  does  relief  work?— Yes,  but  that 
is  not  compulsory. 

24901.  Chairman-.— Is  she  a highly  qualified  nurse? 
— She  is  qualified  with  us. 

24902.  Dr.  Bigger.— It  is  the  same  individual  that 
is  always  doing  the  district  nursing?— We  have  the 
same  one  when  she  is  appointed  until  she  resigns,  but 
if  she  was  ill  we  send  one  of  our  probationers. 

24903.  Do  they  send  a probationer  with  her  to  let 
her  see  and  increase  her  home  training? — We  do,  and 
besides  that  our  probationers  have  during  the  last 
three  years  taken  on  holiday  duty  in  various  English 
hospitals  and  district  nursing  work ; that  is  to  give 
them  experience ; they  take  their  holidays  practically 
as  relief  in  some  of  these  other  hospitals. 

24904.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  find  that  useful,  too;  it 
broadens  their  ideas  ? — Yes,  and  gives  them  additional 
experer-ce.  Recently  we  h,ad  a difficulty  about  those 
who  were  applying  to  become  probationers ; it  has  be- 
come rather  popular,  and  some  who  were  going  up  were 
unsuitable ; it  was  almost  impossible  to  train  them 
as  nurses,  not  through  any  fault  of  their  own,  but 
want  of  education  ; hut  there  has  been  a Fmall  literary 
examination  required,  and  the  Governors  too  have 
charged  a small  fee,  £5  for  the  first  year’s  training.  _ 

24905.  Chairman. — To  cover  the  cost  of  the  uni- 
form?— Exactly.  As  far  as  our  expenses  are  con- 

cerned they  have  increased  in  recent  years  ; that  is 
due  to  two  or  three  causes,  first  and  foremost  the  im- 
proved feeding.  You  cannot  feed  people  now,  and 
they  would  not  he  satisfied,  with  the  food  they  had 
twenty  years  ago.  Most  of  the  contract  prices,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  have  risen  in 
recent  years  ; then  again  yon  have  increased  expenses 
in  the  way  of  surgical  dressings.  We  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  extern  surgical  dressings  at  the  infirmary, 
that  is  locally. 

24906.  That  is  a heavy  item  1 — It  is,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  calculate  that  in  our  average  expenses  as 
fax  as  the  intern  patients  are  concerned. 

24907.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  cannot  separate  it  from 
your  intern  expenditure? — No. 

24908.  Is  your  income  too  limited  for  your  require- 
ments ? — It  is  in  ways ; we  have  in  recent  years  been 
rather  inclined  to  go  beyond  our  income;  at  present 
the  County  Council  give  us  the  legal  maximum,  £1,400 
a year. 


Co.  Clare  Infirmary,  examined. 

24909.  What  other  income  have  you? There  are 

about  seven  annual  governors,  and  three  guineas  each 
paying  patient,  that  comes  to,  roughly,  over  £100  a 
year.  We  have  been  sending  out  from  time  to  time 
some  of  our  nurses  to  private  cases ; that  brings  in  an 
income  of  £30  or  £40  a year. 

24910.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  that  capable  of  much  in- 
crease?— It  is  if  we  had  a staff. 

24911.  Do  you  often  have  applpations  for  nurses 
when  you  cannot  supply  them? — We  have.  It  de- 
pends a good  deal  on  an  epidemic. 

24912.  In  ordinary  years  do  you  sometimes  have  to 
refuse  ? — We  have  ; there  is  hardly  a year,  or  perhaps 
a month,  that  we  have  not  to  refuse. 

24913.  Do  you  often  supply  nurses  for  relief  work 
in  unions  ?— We  have  just  had  two  at  present  that  have 
been  out,  one  at  Ballyvaughan  and  another  at  Scariff. 

24914.  Is  the  custom  increasing  of  sending  to  vou 
for  them? — It  is. 

24915.  Do  you  often  have  to  refuse  unions? — Not 
often  ; the  Governors  make  it  a sine  qua  non  that  the 
infirmary  has  the  first  call  on  the  nurses,  and  if  we 
are  very  much  pressed,  either  by  heavy  surgical  or 
medical^  cases  where  we  must  have  special  day  and 
night  nurses,  we  are  limited  then. 

24916.  You  have  heard  the  chairman's  suggestion  to 
the  last  witness  about  unifying  the  system  in  the 
county,  making  small  cottage  hospitals  through  the 
county  in  connection  with  the  County  Infirmary  in 
the  way  of  interchanging  the  nurses.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  a bad  idea  at 
all. 

24917.  Do  you  think  it  would  lx-  very  useful  both 
for  the  ratepayers  and  for  the  infirmary? — Yes. 

24918.  It  would  save  the  ratepayers  considerable  ex- 
pense in  sending  long  distances  to  Dublin  for  a nurse? 
— Or  Cork  or  Limerick.  That  means  a good  deal  of 
expense,  and  costs  a guinea  or  a guinea  and  a half  for 
a nurse. 

24919.  A guinea  a week  is  the  usual  charge,  and  in 
a mental  case  a guinea  and  a half? — Yes. 

24920.  And  sometimes  in  infectious  cases  one  and 
a half  guineas? — Yes. 

24921.  That  would  come  to  your  infirmary,  and 
therefore  the  county  would  get  the  benefit  of  that  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  a far  away  institution? — Exactly. 
But  in  order  to  do  that  we  would  require  an  increased 
staff  of  nurses. 

24922.  We  are  taking  it  that  you.  would  have  a staff 
in  proportion  to  your  requirements? — Exactly. 

24923.  Chairman. — The  point  of  view  is  that  there 
are  so  many  nurses  ,at  present  in  tire  county  that  the 
number  is  probably  in  excess  of  the  requirements ; if 
a systematised  arrangement  was  made,  if  Ennis  Infir- 
mary was  made  the  headquarters  of  the  county,  you 
would  have  one  nurse  in  each  local  hospital,  or  what- 
ever the  necessary  number  would  he,  and  if  an  addition 
was  necessary  owing  to  an  epidemic  or  any  sickness  com- 
ing they  would  telegranh  to  you  and  yon  would  send 
them  one  of  yours,  so  that,  possibly,  a similar  staff  of 
nurses  might  answer  the  purpose  for  the  whole  county  1 
— Yes,  I understand  quite. 

Dr.  Bigger. — And  it  might  come  that  these  districts 
would  not  pay  for  them  because  they  would  be  paid 
by  the  county? 

24924.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Might  it  not  work  the 
other  way,  and  be  keeping  up  a staff  of  nurses  that 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  local  hospitals?  They 
might  be. 

24925.  And  would  it  not  also  interfere  with  the 
local  management  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  because  they 
would  he  very  touchy  on  that  point? — That  is  the 
difficulty,  going  from  one  Board  to  another.  °ur 
Board  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians— our  Board  consists  of  twenty-two  members. 
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24926.  Chairman.— I don’t  quite  see  what  you  mean  ; 
if  vou  had  a staff  of  nurses  who  could  be  employed 
available  for  the  sick  that  are  kept  up  by  the  rate- 
payers of  the  country,  and  if  you  can  get  that  at  a 
cheaper  rate  by  a systematised  arrangement,  I don't 
see  how  the  Guardians  would  feel  anything  but  grate- 
ful if  they  had  to  pay  less  for  the  nursing? — No 
doubt,  but  they  would  be  under  two  sets  of  masters. 

24927.  No ; the  moment  they  would  arrive  at  the 
local  hospital  tltey  would  be  absolutely  under  the  orders 
of  the  local  doctor  just  as  any  private  case  ? — I under- 
stand. 

24928.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  would  not  be  in  charge  of 
them  until  they  came  back  to  you. 

24929.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  —Might  not  localities  be 
paying  for  these  nurses  in  an  institution,  and  yet  not 
«et  any  service  from  them?  At  present  the  whole 
county  contributes  to  the  infirmary  independent  of  the 
number  of  patients  or  nurses. 

24930.  Then  would  not  these  outlying  localities  be 
paying  for  nurses  for  Ennis,  and  perhaps  they  would 
never  need  them? — That  is  being  done  at  present. 

24931.  Chairman. — I don’t  know  whether  you  are 
aware  that  in  a great  many  unions,  workhouse  infir- 
maries, and  fever  hospitals,  especially  fever  hospitals, 
nurses  are  kept  and  sometimes  not  employed  for 
months?— I was  not  aware  of  that. 

24932.  Where  she  has  nothing  to  do  except  brush 
her  clothes  and  go  out  for  a walk,  where  there  are  no 
patients  from  monthfs  end  to  month’s  end.  Under 
this  system  that  lady  instead  of  enjoying  her  of  mm  cum 
dignitate  at  the  local  places,  would  go  back  to  the  in- 
firmary and  do  work  for  you  until  she  was  wanted. 

24933.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  was  to  get  a smaller  staff  for 
the  whole  county  and  keep  them  practically  employed 
the  whole  time?— That  ought  to  be  a good  system. 

24934.  You  would  arrange  their  relief  whether  you 
had  them  in  the  place  or  not,  and  if  there  was  any 
epidemic  or  rush  on,  the  leave  would  be  stopped? — Just 
as  we  do  at  present. 

24935.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  something 
gained  by  having  the  County  Infirmary  in  touch  with 
similar  hospitals — that  is  that  larger  operations  would 
be  sent  to  you — those  that  would  be  able  to  travel. 
Of  course  the  cases  that  could  not  travel  long  dis- 
tances would  be  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  perhaps 
your  services  would  be  requisitioned  by  telegraph,  and 
you  would  assist-  the  local  doctor  in  the  operation  ?— 
That  is  so ; that  might  be  done  with  cases  that  could 
not  travel. 

24935a.  Cases  that  you  might  as  well  leave  at  home 
to  die  ,as  remove  them  a long  distance — yon  might  save 
a good  many  lives  in  the  county  that  way  ? — Yes. 

24936.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  relieving  officer  at 
present  has  power  to  call  for  any  help  he  wants? — 
Yes,  that  is  in  dispensary  work. 

24937.  Dr.  Bigger. — But  having  nurses  and  doctors 
and  everything  more  or  less  in  touch  they  might  be 
more  availed  of  and  to  better  advantage.  The  County 
Infirmary  would  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the 
small  hospitals  than  at  present  ? — Yes. 

24938.  Chairman. — I suppose  it  is  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  local  dispensary  doctors  are  not  accustomed 
— their  hands  have  got  a little  out  of  practice  for  opera- 
tions?— Yes.  ..  . 

24939.  And  the  power  of  the  dispensary  relieving 
officer  to  call  in  the  nearest  medical  practitioner  might 
not  be  the  best  course  adopted ; he  would  not  have  the 
practice? — That  might  happen. 

24940.  I suppose  the  number  in  the  profession  who 
are  willing  to  take  instruments  in  their  hands  and  con- 
duct big  operations  are  relatively  few  ?— It  is  a thing 
that  requires  constant  practice,  and  besides,  the  major- 
ity of  men  in  dispensaries,  not  having  a hospital,  it 
rather  checks  them  in  that  respect,  no  matter  how 
"willing. 

24941.  They  would  not,  like  it  themselves,  but  of 
course  if  it  was  a case  of  life  and  death  they  would 
undertake  the  operation,  but  it  might  not  be  the  best 
course  to  adopt  for  the  patient? — Particularly  operat- 
ing on  them  in  their  own  houses,  which  is  objection- 
able. 

24942.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan.— We  have  been  told  in  some 
Places  that  the  patients  would  rather  be  sent  to  a 
large  city  hospital? — In  recent  yeaTS  I cannot  say 
that  I have  met  many  such  cases.  You  occasionally 
meet  a patient  who  will  prefer  going  to.  a large  city,, 
especially  in  eye  cases,  hut  my  experience  is  that 
a great  many  people  say  they  prefer  to  stay  near  their 
relatives  at  home. 

24943.  Chairman. — And  they  have  confidence  mthe 
infirmary?— I think  they  have,  hut  independently  of 
fhat  they  have  a wish  to  he  near  their  own  relatives. 


24944.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  must  recognise  that  y00i  30,  11104. 
there  are  advantages  in  ihese  large  cities  for  surgical  — 
operations  in  serious  cases  that  no  county  infirmary  Dr.  George 
could  have? — There  are  so  many  specialists  in  cities.  l'ar‘s- 

24945.  Chairman. — The  local  hospital  would  not  be 
nearly  as  efficient  as  yours,  and  yours  would  not  be  as 
efficient  as  one  of  the  big  hospitals  ? — That  is  so ; but 
there  is  one  great  advantage  we  have  over  cities  and 
that  is  the  pure  unadulterated  air. 

24946.  Mr.  Mornaghan. — Don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  a hard  thing  for  the  localities  that  would  take  no 
advantage  of  the  county  infirmary  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  upkeep  of  such  an  institution? — That  is 
so  ; that  applies  to  a great  extent  at  the  present  time. 

24947.  But  it  would  be  still  more  accentuated  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman? — Yes  ; and  time  after 
time  that  matter  has  been  discussed  at  county-at-large 
Road  Sessions  in  the  old  times. 

24948.  Dr.  BiGGEn.— Would  not  the  system  sug- 
gested help  to  minimise  that  to  a large  extent — haviog 
your  nurses  available,  and  in  that  way  having  some 
system  whereby  a remote  place  would  get  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  county  infirmary,  more  than  at 
present? — The  principal  difficulties  the  outlying 
baronies  have  had  has  been  the  mode  of  transit. 

24949.  Chairman. — The  union  ambulances  at  pre- 
sent are  not  available  for  the  conveyance  of  patients 
from  localities  to  your  infirmary? — No. 

24950.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if 
they  were  ? — I do.  In  a great  many  instances  I think 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  people  themselves 
if  it  was  available. 

24951.  Dr.  Bigger.— That  would  be  another  branch 
of  unifying  the  system  ? — Yes  ; there  is  the  difficulty 
at  present  of  borrowing  the  vans. 

24952.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  used  one  of  the 
ambulances? — Oh,  yes,  I have. 

24953.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  it  the  fact  or  not  that 
the  class  of  patients  who  go  to  the  county  infirmary 
are  rather  well  off  and  the  class  that  go  to  the  work- 
house  are  very  poor  ? — That  is  not  altogether  so. 

24954.  Is  it  largely  so  ? — We  would  have  a great 
many  labourers  now,  for  instance,  coming  into  the 
infirmary,  and  their  wives  and  children,  ancl  we  have 
a lot  of  small  farmers.  I have  been  rather  keeping 
an  account  of  that,  going  by  the  valuations,  though 
that-  is  a very  bad  criterion.  Our  committee  have 
made  a rule  that  everyone  with  a valuation  of  £10  or 
over  should  be  asked  to  contribute  something  more  or 
less  to  their  support  in  the  infirmary,  which  money 
goes  towards  the  general  fund. 

24955.  Chairman. — You  never  refuse  a person  on 
the  ground  of  poor  circumstances? — Oh,  dear,  no;  the 
main  qualification  is  the  disease,  whatever  it  may  be. 

24956.  Dr.  Bigger. — And  residence? — Residence  in 
the  county. 

24957.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  course  an 
excess  of  people  do  apply  for  admission  as  patients  into 
the  infirmary  hospital,  and  to  that  extent  what  Mr. 

Murnaghan  says  is  true  ? — 'Honestly  speaking,  in  recent 
years  I find  that  is  true. 

24958.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  mean  within  the 
last  five  years? — I do. 

24959.  Since  they  have  got  to  he  popularised? — 

Since  the  workhouse  hospitals  themselves  were  so 
much  improved. 

24960.  And  the  committee  of  the  infirmary 
broadened  ? — I don’t  know  whether  that  has  any  ef- 
fect on  it  ; I thought  it  was  the  matter  of  the  work- 
house  infirmary. 

24961.  Dr.  Bigger. — With  a certain  amount  of 
modesty  you  don’t  like  to  say  it  is  due  to  the  better 
reputation  of  the  institution? — I must  say  the  infu- 
inary  is  improved  in  the  way  of  accommodation- 
bedding  and  nursing. 

24962.  Chairman. — You  have  noticed  a great  im- 
provement in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  of  tire 
country  ? — Undoubtedly ; you  would  not  know  them 
as  the  same  institutions  now. 

24963.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  people  are  much  more  in- 
clined to  go  into  the  hospitals  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago  ?— I think  the  people  are  beginning  to  see 
the  real  necessity,  particularly  in  surgical  cases,  of 
being  in  a hospital,  public  or  private. 

24964.  In  a small  hospital  you  can  do  things  now 
that  you  could  not  attempt  to  do  fifteen  years  ago,  on 
account  of  the  principles ‘of  surgery  being  so  much  bet- 
ter known? — Yes.  . _ 

24965.  Can  you  give  us  a suggestion  about  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption  in  the  county? — I think  a regular 
institution,  purely  and  simply  adapted  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  is  needed  in  the  county.  It  is 
a thing  there  is  a great  deal  of  in  the  counkv. 
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Nov.  80,  1904  24966.  You  think  it  is  on  the  increase” — It  is  cer- 

Dr  Oeor ' tainly  not  on  the  decrease ; I have  not  gone  into 
Paris.  86  statistical  figures  about  it. 

24967.  Have  you  noticed  in  your  own  cases  an  in- 
crease in  the  way  of  disease  caused  by  tuberculosis  in 
bones  and  joints? — An  enormous  amount  of  it. 

24968.  Is  that  on  the  increase? — I think  it  is;  there 
is  an  immensity  of  that  both  in  glands  and  bone. 

24969.  Chairman. — Is  that  somewhat  incidental  to 
phthisis  ? — Exactly  ; it  is  the  same  disease  attacking 
a different  part  of  the  body. 

24970.  Should  such  cases  as  that  be  isolated? — I 
don’t  think  it  is  very  wise  to  have  tuberculosis  cases 
in  conjunction  with  medical  or  other  surgical  cases 
at  all. 

24971.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  is  not  communicated  in  the 
same  way,  that  is,  where  there  is  expectoration  ; when 
the  dressings  are  burned  after  they  come  off  the 
patient  you  destroy  the  infection  entirely? — Yes. 

24972.  But  do  you  think  a large  number  of  these 
cases  called  tuberculous  cases  in  bones  and  joints 
are  perhaps  separate  from  cases  of  consumption? — I 
cannot  say  that ; there  is  always  a tuberculosis  his- 
tory. 

24973.  The  reduction  of  consumption  in  the  country 
would  also  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  surgical 
cases? — Yes,  people  are  gradually  becoming  educated 
to  the  fact  that  consumption  is  infectious. 

24974.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  a 
notifiable  disease  ? — I do ; at  least  it  would  be  a great 
matter  if  everybody  understood  that  young  persons 
should  not  sleep  in  the  room  with  a consumptive 
patient. 

24975.  Therefore  you  would  make  it  notifiable  that 
they  should  be  instructed  in  that  respect  ? — -Yes,  and 
an  immense  number  of  cases  of  consumption  are  those 
who  have  been  in  America  one,  two,  and  three  years. 
They  are  sent  home  to  their  native  air,  to  practically 
die  at  home  of  consumption. 

24976.  Do  you  find  your  annual  grant  rather  close ; 
do  you  find  any  shortness  of  means  for  working  your 
hospital? — We  do,  certainly;  it  is  a matter  that  the 
governors  are  always  trying  to  look  into. 

24977.  Do  you  think  the  County  Council  would 
possibly,  I don’t  say  favourably,  but  would  be  dis- 
posed to  consider,  such  a suggestion  as  Mr.  O’Loughlin 
approved  of,  namely,  that  the  county  should  pay  all 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  the  county  infirmary 
and  not  merely  give  a grant  but  go  as  far  as  it  could 
be  necessary  ?— -I  must  say,  in  recent  years,  that  the 
County  Council  have  given  us  every  facility  it  could. 

24978.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
give  them  the  power  of  paying  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure of  the  infirmary,  the  same  way  as  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  workhouse  hospitals  are  now 
defrayed  out  of  the  rates?— It  just  depends  upon  what 
confidence  the  County  Council  will  have  in  the  Infir- 
mary Board  distributing  that  money.  The  majority 
of  them  are  appointed  by  the  County  Council. 

24979.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  that  way  they  would  have 
charge  of  the  expenditure? — Yes. 

24980.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  shut  up  portions 
of  your  house? — -We  never  have  hitherto. 

24981.  They  do,  in  some  counties? — We  have  not 
had  to  do  so  ; we  are,  at  present,  a quarter  in  advance 
of  our  expenditure. 

24982.  Are  there  any  urgently  needed  improve- 
ments and  reforms  in  your  infirmary? — Yes,  the  sani- 
tary part  of  it. 

24983.  Is  there  any  power,  as  the  law  stands,  to 
carry  out  those? — There  is  not.  For  new  building 
purposes  the  County  Council  can  only  give  us  one- 
third  of  any  monies  we  could  raise  otherwise. 

24984.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  payment,  by 
the  county,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  necessary  ex- 


penditure made  on  your  hospital? — The  whole  of  the 
money  is  expended  in  the  county,  and  it  is  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  county. 

24985.  If  you  had  the  county  carrying  on  your  hospi- 
tal in  the  same  way  as  the  Guardians  carry  on  their 
infirmary,  you  would  be  able  to  have  these  sanitary 
improvements,  which  are  very  highly  desirable,  but  now 
you  cannot  have  them.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the 
county  should  not  keep  up  their  infirmary  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Guardians  keep  up  their  hospitals 
that  is,  paying  all  that  is  necessary  ?— No ; it  is  a 
matter  of  expense,  but  I do  not  see  any  objection. 

24986.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Do  you  see  this  objection 
— the  county  infirmary  is  for  the  well-to-do,  whereas 
the  workhouse  infirmary  is  for  the  poor ; if  the  com- 
mittee were  given  power  to  expend  more  money  would 
not  the  rates  go  up? — The  committee  are  all  rate- 
payers themselves. 

24987.  But  they  are  only  a very  small  number  of 
the  ratepayers  of  Clare? — I know  that,  but  everyone 
of  our  Infirmary  Board,  as  far  as  I can  see,  are 
interested  in  keeping  down  the  expenditure  and  keep- 
ing it  within  the  bounds  commensurate  with  the 
utility  of  the  institution. 

24988  You  have  made  some  improvements  there 
of  late  years ; if  you  were  to  keep  on  at  the  same 
rate  would  you  not  have  the  institution  in  fair  con- 
dition in  about  ten  years? — Oh,  yes. 

24989.  Chairman. — You  could  have  this  sewerage 
system  done  ? — We  could.  In  order  to  do  the  improve- 
ments we  have  done  we  got  up  a bazaar  and.  got  £540, 
and  the  County  Council  gave  us  a third  of  that— £180 ; 
that  is  how  we  did  the  improvements. 

24990.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  say  the  district  nurse  is 
doing  useful  work  here? — Yes. 

24991.  And  in  that  way  does  she  often  recommend 
cases  to  come  into  the  infirmary? — She  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  doctor  in  that  respect. 

24992.  A person  would  come  in  more  readily  having 
a nurse  first  attending  him  in  the  district? — Yes ; she 
works  under  the  different  doctors  and  carries  out 
their  orders. 

24993.  Works  on  the  same  principle  as  a Jubilee 
nurse  ? — Yes. 

24994.  In  country  districts — remote  districts — would 
you  approve  of  nurses  there  having  medical  and  surgi- 
cal training  as  well  as  midwifery  ? — I would ; our 
district  nurses  does  not  attend  midwifery  cases. 

24995.  But  in  remote  districts,  where  there  are  long 
distances  to  travel,  she  might  be  useful  for  both  pur- 
poses, and,  at  the  same  time,  always  available  for 
midwifery? — I think  it  would  be  very  useful  that  she 
should  have  a universal  training. 

24996.  And  her  time  altogether  set  apart  for  the 
public  service? — -Yes.  Our  district  nurse  does  not 
take  remuneration  of  any  kind. 

24997.  I know,  but  it  is  the  practice  of  midwives  to 
attend  private  cases,  and  they  are  rather  inclined  to 
want  fees  for  all  cases? — It  is  a pity  the  two  could 
not  he  separated.  In  the  infirmary  it  is  very  difficult  to 
manage  an  institution  with  partly  paying  patients  and 
partly  free  ; everyone  wants  to  be  free,  and  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  go  by  is  the  valuations,  and  I don’t 
think  that  is  a fair  way  of  judging  at  all.  I have 
known  people,  with  very  large  valuations,  downright 
poor. 

24998.  Chairman. — If  you  had  a discretionary 
power  with  the  assistance  of  the  governor  who  knew 
the  patient  to  fix  the  stun,  and  power  to  recover  that 
at  law,  that  would  put  you  in  a better  position?— It 
would,  decidedly. 

24999.  I don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  what 
Dr.  Kidd  does  at  Enniskillen — get  people  to  sign  a 
document  when  coming  in  ? — So  do  we  ; we  were  forced 
to  do  sa;  people  came  in  and  promised  to  pay,  and 
we  had  no  contract. 


Mr.  Michael 
Considine. 


Mr.  Michael  Considine,  Chairman,  Ennistymon  Union,  examined. 


25000.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Ennis- 
tymon Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

25001.  What  are  the  views  of  the  Ennistymon 
Board  on  the  question  of  amalgamation? — I must  say 
they  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 

25002.  Are  they  prepared  to  suggest  any  scheme  for 
amalgamation  in.  the  county-at-large? — They  did  not 
think  that  matter  over. 

25003.  What  is  your  own  view  of  any  scheme  that 
might  be  possible? — I would  not  like  to  offer  an 
opinion  about  closing  other  houses. 


25004.  What  is  your  opinion  about  your  own  house . 
I think,  first  of  all,  that  the  workhouse  is  not  a proper 
place  for  lunatics. 

25005.  You  would  send  them  either  to  the  lunatic 
asylum  or  an  auxiliary  asylum? — Yes,  where  there 
should  be  some  occupation  for  them. 

25006.  Therefore  you  think  some  building  ought  to 
be  set  apart,  or  else  an  addition  made  to  the  existing 
asylum? — I would  suggest  that  one  of  the 
workhouses,  if  any  are  going  to  be  abolished,  should 
he  used  for  that  purpose. 
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25007.  Are  there  any  other  classes  that  you  think 
might  be  dealt  with?— I would  say  that  only  those  re- 
Quirinff  medical  aid  and  nursing  should  be  allowed  to 
be  in  the  infirmary.  I think  it  is  a great  wrong  on 
the  ratepayers  to  have  to  support  people  in  the  infir- 
mary who,  to  my  mind,  are  not  entitled  to  be  there — 
people  who  have  squandered  their  means  outside.  _ 
V 25008.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  mean  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  the  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

25009.  Cir.vm.MAX. — You  would  only  have  persons 
in  there  who  are  really  sick?— Who.  are  really  sick  and 
require  nursing. 

25010.  Who  require  treatment  by  the  doctor? — 


e people  there 

who  are  more  or  less  feeble  old  people  and  don’t  re- 
quire such  nursing?— Yes. 

25012.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  —What  would  you  do  with 
them?— I would  be  inclined  to  have  some  institution 
for  them,  or  else  have  them  boarded  out. 

25013.  Some  kind  of  a central  institution  ?— Some- 
thing like  that. 

25014-  Board  out  as  many  as  you  could  properly, 
and  send  the  rest  to  a central  institution  ?— Yes.  I 

think  the  law  relating  to  casuals  should  be  changed, 
and  to  my  mind,  any  relieving  officer  should  be  em- 
powered to  refuse  a tramp  a ticket  for  admission  who 
was  under  the  influence  of  drink,  because  I think  that 
should  be  proof  that  the  man  was  not  destitute,  when 
he  had  money  to  buy  drink. 


25015.  Chairman'. — You  would  send  him  to  the  ^ov,  30  190?. 

police  barracks  ? — I would.  As  regards  consumptives,  ' L 

1 suggest  that  one  of  the  disused  workhouses, _ if  any  Sir.  Michael 
were  abolished,  ought  to  be  used  as  a sanatorium  for  Consiiline 
consumptives.  I also  think  that  divisional  rating 
ought,  to  be  reverted  to. 

25016.  For  all  purposes  or  only  outdoor  relief? — I 
think  for  all  purposes,  but  particularly  for  outdoor 
relief,  because  it  is  the  main  cause  of  the  increase  the* 
there  is  in  outdoor  relief,  to  my  mind.  Now  in  the 
union  to  which  I belong  I will  give  you  a few  figures 
as  to  how  matters  were  carried  out.  It  is  composed  of 
three  dispensary  districts ; the  valuation  of  Broadford 
is  £13,886,  of  Miltown  Malbay,  £11,397,  and  Ennis- 
tymon,  £13,443  ; though  Broadford  dispensary  district 
is  the  highest  in  valuation,  yet  the  outdoor  relief  only 
amounts  to  £1  16s.  6 A.,  whereas  in  Miltown  Malbay 
Ihe  outdoor  relief  amounts  to  £4  14s.,  and  in  Ennis- 
tymon  it  is  £5  8s. 

25017.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  principle  is  an  im- 
portant one,  but  the  amount  involved  is  very  small  ?— 

It  is  the  principle  I am  on.  The  Ennistymon  Work- 
house  was  built  to  accommodate  800  inmates ; at  pre- 
sent there  are  only  250  there. 

25018.  Chairman'. — A good  many  of  them  lunatics  7 
— I think  fifty-three.  We  were  led  to  believe  you 
would  have  sent  query  forms  to  us. 

25019.  I see  you  did  receive  them  on  26th  of  April 
last,  but  they  may  not  have  been  put  before  you?— 

We  inquired  if  the  forms  came,  but  were  told  they  did 
not ; they  may  have  come. 


The  O’Donnellan  Blake  Forster,  t.p.,  examined. 


25020.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council  of  Ennistymon?— Yes.  t 

25021.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  would.  t>e  a 
good  arrangement  to  make  as  regards  the  Clare  work- 
houses?— I heard  our  chairman  put  the  question  to 
the  Guardians,  and  they  generally,  to  a man,  con- 
sidered four  workhouses  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
county,  and  it  is  my  own  private  opinion  that  we  had 
better  close  them  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  have 
tlie  young  children  who  are  in  the  workhouses  put  7 
themselves  in  some  suitable  place,  and  the  imbeciles 
in  another ; and  they  think  it  will  eventually  tend  to 
the  saving  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  county. 

25022.  And  produce  a more  efficient  admmistotion? 
—Yes  ; and  a better  class  of  people  than  are  at  presen 
reared  in  the  workhouse  would  be  produced  from 
that  source. 


25023.  What  about  the  tramps  ?— They  are  an  awful 
grievance. ; and  they  go  through  the  country  stealing 
and  thieving;  going  to  the  workhouses  at  night  for 
their  lodgings ; and  I think,  instead  of  going  to  the 
relieving  officers  for  admission,  they  ought  to  De 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  police. 

25024.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  ?— I do 
not : hut  it  ought  to  be  done  at  all  costs.  Gentlemen 
of  your  experience  can  form  a better  opinion  than  I can, 
though  I was  eighteen  years  chairman,  at  the  same 
time  of  the  Ballyvaughan  and  Ennistymon  Unions. 
Suppose  a union  is  amalgamated,  what  will  become  of 
the  District  Council? 

Chairman. — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  District 
Councils. 


Tl>e 

( >’Domie11an 
Blake  Forster. 


Dr.  John  F.  Oodnihan  examined. 
25025.  Chairman.— You  have  been  MedicM  Officer 


of  the  ffifrush.  Workhouse  now  for  some  timers. 

23026.  And  you  have  had  experience  ^he^rking 
of  the  Poor  Daw  for  a very  long  time?— A.  very  lonD 

tU25027.  Your  workhouse  is  broken  up  into  two  by 
thf  public  road  going  between  the  hospjMpart  and 
the  able-bodied  part?-Yes,  the  Par.e^  house 
25028.  I believe  there  has  been  a feeling  m Ed 
that  the  hospital  part  ought  to  he  formed  a “ 
trict  hospital,  and  entirely  cut  off  from  the  workhouse 
connection?— Yes,  there  is  such  an  idea. 

25029.  Could  you  kindly  give  us  your  own  view  0 
the  view  of  the  Guardians  as  _ to  ^hat  might  tedo™  to 
improve  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  in  ^ir“s  y 
-The  institution  itself  miglit  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a water  supply.  . •_*. 

25030.  Taking  it  from  an  administrative  point  or 
view,  would  you  wish  to  have  it  a separate  ins  u 1 
—I  think,  for  the  better  working  of  the  institution,  it 
would  he  better.  . . , , . *1,,, 

25031.  Would  you  classify  the  sick,  leaving  in  the 
Ballyerra  Workhouse  the  acutely  side?  Yes. 

25032.  And  removing  those  who  required  only 
domestic  care  and  nursing  elsewhere . Yes,  to 
parent  house.  . _ ,,  , 

25033.  Then  you  would  keep  in  the  Ballyerra  build- 
ing the  acutely  sick  and  the  fever  cases  ?— Yes. 

25034.  You  think  they  would  he  better  treated— 
better  looked  after?— I think  so. 

25035.  Do  you  find  that  the  overcrowding  of  the 
hospital  with  chronic  sick  and  acutely  sick  mdis- 


IHAN  exaniiiieu.  T t,  p 

criminately  interferes  with  the  wor^goft^hospUal  ? j“"nR 
—It  interferes  with  the  treatment  of  the  really  acute 

cases.  When  you  get  a number  of  beds  occupied  for 
months  with  chronic  cases,  it  impedes  the  working  of 
the  hospital  and  the  proper  treatment  of  other  cases. 

25036  You  would  have  your  own  staff  of  nurses 
better  organised.  You  necessarily  perform  a great 
many  operations  in  Kilrush,  owing  to  its  great  distance 
from  infirmaries  and  general  hospitals  ?— Yes  ; it  is 
the  centre  of  a large  district.  _ 

25037.  And  operations  are  necessary  there.  Yes , 
there  are  frequent  operations.  

25038.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  many  operations- 
vou  would  perform  there  in  the  year?— About  fifty. 

' 25009.  That  means  a much  larger  surgical  treatment- 
than  there  would  be  in  ordinary  workhouses?-!  thin* 
so  That  would  he  increased  very  much.  Being  a 
workhouse  hospital  rattier  interferes  with  it.  You  would 
have  more  people  coming  m if  it  had  the  name  of  a 
district  hospital. 

25040  Dr  B-igger. — Where  do  those  cases  go  at 
present?— They  go  to  the  county  hospital,  some  of 
them,  I suppose. 

25041.  They  are  not  done  in  their  own  homes? — 

No  ; very  few  operations. 

25042.  Chairman.— 'Perhaps  some  of  them  not  done 
at  all? — Some  not  done  at  all. 

25043.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  you  think,  from  your  know- 
ledge, that  there  are  many  cases  that  should  be  operated 
on  in  the  country  that  were  not  operated  on?— I know 
there  are. 
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Nov.  30, 1904.  25044.  By  improving  the  hospital  arrangements,  you 

— think  a number  of  lives  might  be  saved? — Yes  ; it 
Dr.  John  I*.  would  increase  very  much  the  utility  of  the  hospital 
Counihan.  f0r  the  district.  I got  the  sister  in  charge  to  make 
out  the  number  of  cases  in  one  year.  There  are  447 
new  cases. 

25045.  That  is,  medical  and  surgical  ?— Yes  ; that 
is  apart  from  fever  cases. 

25046.  Chairman. — I suppose  half  of  those  would  be 
what  you  might  call  the  acute  cases? — Nearly  the  whole 
of  them  would  be. 

25047.  There  would  be  the  ordinary  run  of  chronic 
cases — 'Yes. 

25048.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  your  idea  be  rather 
to  bring  up  the  local  hospitals  to  a high  state  of 
efficiency  than  to  depend  on  the  countv  infirmary? — It 
would  be  very  inconvenient  to  depend  on  the  county 
infirmary.  There  is  a long  distance  to  go,  and  you 
would  not  always  get  patients  to  travel  that  distance. 

25049.  Chairman. — You  are  such  a long  distance 
that  you  must  have  first-class,  or  at  any  rate,  second- 
class,  facilities  for  operations? — You  must  have  it,  if 
only  for  cases  of  accidents ; you  must  have  adequate 
means. 

25050.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  has  been  suggested  here 
to-day  that  the  county  should  depend  largely  on  the 
central  institution,  the  county  infirmary,  for  surgical 
operations.  Would  your  idea  be  that  it  would  he  better 
to  improve  the  local  hospitals  and  let  them  serve 
surgically.  the  locality,  than  to  have  to  depend  on  a 
central  institution? — Of  course,  I may  be  a bit 
prejudiced,  but  that  is  my  strong  idea. 

25051.  It  looks,  from  a layman’s  point  of  view,  ,a 
better  distribution  of  the  benefits  ? — I did  not  think  the 
question  could  be  disputed. 

25052.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'Are  there  not  a number  of  large 
operations  that  you  could  not  perform  in  a small  hospi- 
tal ; you  have  not  the  same  sterilizing  apparatus  ? — I 
think  we  have  the  same  means  of  sterilizing  as  in  other 
hospitals. 

25053.  What  means  have  you  ? — Sterilizing  machinery 
supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  is 
enough  to  sterilize  the  instruments  and  dressings. 

25064.  Chairman. — You  would  like  them  better,  at 
all  events? — Yes. 

25055.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  there  not  Toom  for  both  in- 
stitutions ? A large,  central  one  must  do  a great  deal 
of  useful  work,  and  not  interfere  with  the  local  ones  ; 
and  the  local  ones  could  do  a great  deal  of  the  necessary 
surgical  cases  that  must  arise  in  a district,  and  smaller 
operations.  We  are  not  speaking  of  any  particular 
hospital,  hut  generally.  It  often  happens  that  the 
doctor  in  the  locality  does  not  want  to  operate  ; he  has 
not  time ; his  reputation  is  not  depending  altogether 
on  operations ; he  has  to  attend  to  medicine,  mid- 
wifery, and  mixed  practice : he  cannot  have  the  same 
knowledge  or  experience? — That  may  apply  to  a small 
hospital,  hut  Kilrush  is  a large  hospital. 

25056.  I know  it  is,  but  the  number  of  operation® — 
fifty  in  the  year — is  small,  as  compared  with  the 
county  infirmary. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  is  a fourth  of  the  operations 
•performed  in  the  County  Infirmary  of  Clare  ? — Yes  ; 
they  are  a great  centre,  of  course. 

25057.  Chairman. — You  would  certainly  like  to  have 
-county,  and  one  workhouse  performs  one-fourth  of  the 
operations  done  in  the  county  infirmary? — Yes. 

25058.  Chairman. — You  would  certainly  like  to  have 
your  hospital  made  more  efficient.  You  have  an 
unusual  number  of  operations  there  for  a workhouse  ■ 
infirmary  ; that  is  very  largely  due  to  your  remoteness, 
and  to  the  taste  of  the  surgeon  in  charge,  who  is  will- 
ing, and  likes  to  perform  the  operations.  You  jire,  I 
presume,  aware  that  in  a great  many  union  infirmaries 
+he  doctor  in  charge  does  not  care  to  operate  much  ? — 
He  has  not  always  the  assistance ; but  there  are  a 
f^reat  number  of  cases  that  will  not  go  to  the  county 
infirmary. 

25059.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  it  would 
he  better  to  give  the  looal  hospitals  the  assistance  they 
would  require,  instead  of  centralising  all  the  benefits 
in  one  place  that  to  many  is  inaccessible? — That  is  my 
idea. 

25060.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'You  are  speaking  of  Kilrush. 
In  other  districts,  where  there  is  only  one  doctor  avail- 
able, assistance  could  not  be  had"  conveniently  for 
giving  chloroform? — The  ordinary  dispensary  doctors 
are  available. 


25061.  You  are  fortunately  situated  in  Kilrush  toluu- 
assistance  at  band?— Yes.  Of  course,  Kilrush  is  rather 
there  r “ that'  Ther®  ar®  alwa-vs  a coupk  of  doctors 

25062.  About  the  treatment  of  consumptives  in  +1,. 
district?— I think  there  ought  to  be  some  better  ar 
rangements  made  for  the  treatment  of  consumptives 

25063.  Is  it  on  the  increase  ? — I think  it  is.  I think 
cases  of  tuberculosis  are  more  or  less  on  the  increase 
in  the  district. 

25064.  Can  you  call  to  mind  any  cases  where  you 
have  know  the  disease  to  be  spread  from  a nrevin«» 
case  in  the  house?— Oh,  yes,  I can.  1 S 

25065.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  it  a common  occur- 
rence ? — I know  some  cases  myself.  I should  say  it  is 
not  an  unusual  thing. 

25066.  That,  is  partly  through  ignorance  and  partly 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  to  isolate 
the  patient? — It  is  a very  common  thing,  where  the 
members  of  a family  are  huddled  together  in  a small 
house,  some  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  the  patient 
for  them,  to  contract  the  disease. 

25067.  You  have  found  other  members  of  the  family 
to  contract  the  disease? — Oh,  certainly.  I know  cases 
of  it  where  a husband  has  contracted  it  from  a wife 
where  there  was  no  history  of  consumption  in  the 
husband’s  family.  The  wife  had  been  suffering  from 
the  disease,  and  the  husband  took  it. 

25068.  Have  yon  known  of  the  children  affected  in 
the  same  wav?— I do.  I know  of  a whole  family 
decimated  by  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

25069.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  Corofin  he  a «ood 
situation  for  a sanatorium  of  the  kind  ? — That  is  a 
matter  for  consideration,  hut  there  ought  to-  be  some 
central  place  for  treatment.  Either  that,  or  more 
facilities  for  treatment  than  in  district  hospitals.  Up 
to  lately  they  were  treated  in  the  same  ward  with  other 
patients. 

25070.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  ever  known  it  to 
spread  in-  a workhouse  in  that  way  ? — I cannot  say  I 
have  known  it  to  spread  ; but  I know  cases  under  treat- 
ment in  the  ward  had  been  injured  by  the  presence  of 
consumptive  patients. 

•25071.  Chairman. — It  is  liable  to  spread? — Oh,  yes. 
At  present  there  is  some  attempt  made  to  isolate  con- 
sumptive patients,  but  it  is  a poor  attempt. 

26072.  At  Kilrush,  yon  would  really  require  build- 
ings to  do  it  properly  ? — Yes. 

25073.  Dr.  Bigger. — Even  if  you  'had  that,  it  would 
only  be  for  the  purpose  of  isolation,  more  than  cure?— 
If  there  was  some  kind  of  hospital  for  the  cure  of  con- 
sumption, it  would  be  an  immense  benefit. 

25074.  Chairman. — It  would  be  cheaper  to  do  it  by 
a central  institution  for  the  county,  or  group  of 
counties  ?— It  may  or  may  not ; it  would  take  some 
time  to  consider. 

25075.  If  you  had  to  build  consumptive  additions  to 
the  existing  hospitals  it  would  mean  a great  deal  of 
money? — It  would  mean  something  in  each  hospital. 
In  our  hospital  it  would  he  easy  to  convert  or  raise 
some  place  that  would  b©  very  effective  in  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption  ; hut  whatever  arrangement,  there 
ought  to  be  some  arrangement  for  dealing  with  the 
disease.  A great  many  people  who  show  symptoms 
of  consumption  would,  if  there  was  an  institution  like 
that,  go  into  it  at  once ; they  would  not  wait  until  the 
stage  when  it  would  be  incurable. 

25076.  Are  they  getting  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  earlier? — Yes ; that  it  is  curable. 

25077.  Dr.  Bigger. — Of  course,  you  have  considered 
that  a . great  deal  of  benefit  would  be  derived  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  ; a person  going  in  would  see 
how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  usefulness 
of  fresh  air,-  and  open  windows,  and  separation,  and 
would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  same  treatment  after  a 
few  months  in  their  own  homes  ? — N o doubt,  it  would 
be  of  the  utmost  benefit. 

25078.^  Chairman. — You  have  a very  large  number 
of  lunatics  in  Kilrush? — Very  large. 

, 25079.  A great  many  of  them  are  hardly  to  he  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  lunatics  in  the  asylums— 
turbulent  and  excitable? — Yes,  and  liable  to  fits  of 
mania. 

26080.  You  have  to  wait  until  they  commit  an  offence 
to  send  them  to  the  asylum  ? — (When  they  really  be- 
come unmanageable,  or  do  something  that  requires 
special  attention,  you  have  to  apply  to  the  asylum,  and 
get  an  order  and  send  them  over. 

_ 25081.  You  don’t  get  a committal  ? — iWe  do.  some- 
times, when  the  delay  would  be  dangerous. 
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25082.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  about 
the  lunatics? — I think  they  ought  to  be  in  a separate 
institution — the  lunatic  asylum  or  an  auxiliary. 

25083.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  which  would,  be 
the  better? — It  would  be  a matter  of  expense. 

25084.  If  the  arrangements  were  humane  and  proper 
in  the  auxiliary? — As  a matter  of  opinion,  I think  they 
ought  to  be  in  a regular  institution. 

25085.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  if  they  could  be  kept 
at  a less  expense  in  the  auxiliary,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  it  ? — I would  see  no  objection  to  it,  because 
the  lunatics  sent  to  the  auxiliary  could  be  controlled, 
and  treated  far  better  than  in  the  workhouse.  At  pre- 
sent they  are  in  a deplorable  condition.  The  children 
ought,  I think,  to  be  taken  from  workhouses. 

25086.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  boarding  out 
of  children? — We  have  some. 

25087.  You  are  aware  of  the  very  long  trial  that 
system  has  had  in  the  Limerick  Union  ? — I don’t  know 
anything  about  it  in  Limerick.  I know  we  have  had 


some  cases  in  our  union,  where  it  has  been  very  satis-  Nov.  30,  1004. 
factory.  — 

25088.  You  would  like  to  see  the  lunatics  and  chil-  J;r-  •'°hn 
dren  removed  from  workhouses? — I would.  t-oum  an. 

25089.  And  the  sick  classified,  so  that  the  acute  cases 
could  be  put  in  hospital  and  the  chronic  under  domestic 
care? — Yes ; but  the  domestic  care  should  not  "be  a 
nominal  care,  but  a real  care. 

25090.  You  would  have  sisters  in  charge? — I would 
have  sisters  in  charge.  I think  they  require  very  nearly 
as  much  care  as  the  really  acute  cases,  some  of  them 
even  more.  The  average  age  of  the  old  people  in  our 
union  would  be  over  seventy  years  of  age ; some  of  them 
great  ages. 

25091.  What  would  you  say  about  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children? — I don’t  know,  unless  you  send 
them  to  some  asylum.  Would  you  separate  the  chil- 
dren from  the  mothers? 

25092.  Chairman. — Have  you  thought  it  out? — I 
have  not. 


Mr.  Michael  Mescal, 

25093.  Chairman. — You  were  Chairman  of  the  Bul- 
rush Union  ? — Yes,  for  eleven  years,  to  1901  ; and 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  to  June,  1903. 

25094.  What  is  the  opinion  of  your  Board  of  Guar- 
dians on  the  question  of  amalgamation  of  unions? — • 
Our  Board  considered  the  question  of  the  amalgamation 
of  their  own  union  ; the  Guardians  are  not  in  favour 
of  amalgamation  with  any  other  union. 

25095.  Not  with  Killadysert  or  Ennistymon?— Well, 
no.  The  question  was  put  before  a meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  ,and  they  decided  that  they  were  not  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  with  any  other  union. 

25096.  Did  they  express  any  opinion  beyond  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  cut  off  their  hospital  and 
make  it  a district  hospital,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Counihan? — I don’t  understand  your  question. 

25097.  Dr.  Counihan  thought  that  the  acutely  sick 
might  be  kept  at  Ballyerra,  and  no  person  should  be 
admitted  to  that  side  of  the  house  except  the  acutely 
sick  and  the  fever  patients? — I agree  with  that. 

25098.  Then  the  people  who  are  the  chronic  sick, 
with  not  very  much  the  matter  with  them,  except  old 
age  and  infirmity,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  other  institution  ? — Oh,  I thoroughly  agree  with 
Dr.  Counihan  there,  and  I believe  it  is  a practice  al- 
ready carried  out  there. 

25099.  Not  quite,  I think.  As  regards  the  insane, 


P.L.G.,  examined. 

would  you  think  they  ought  to  he  sent  away  to  the 
lunatic  asylum  ? — Decidedly. 

25100.  As  regards  the  children,  are  you  in  favour  of 
the  boarding  out  system  ? — Yes. 

25101.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the 
Guardians’ powfirs  to  enable  them  to  board  out  all  chil- 
dren that  have  to  he  supported  out  of  the  rates  ? — Well, 
if  practicable,  I would,  because  we  have  some  little  ex- 
perience of  the  boarding-out  system  in  our  union. 

25102.  And  they  turn  out  well? — Very  well. 

25103.  And  you  like  to  extend  that  as  far  as  you 
could?— Yes. 

26104.  Now,  as  regards  tramps — you  have  not  very 
many  of  them  in  Kilrush  ; yon  are  off  the  line  of 
tramps? — We  have  a fair  number. 

25105.  What  would  you  do  with  them — would  you 
Tecommend  any  new  legislation? — I would  suggest  that 
new  legislation  be  enacted  regarding  the  tramp  system. 
That  they  would  be  taken  up,  and  sent  to  some  insti- 
tution, where  they  would  be  more  useful  to  the  com- 
munity than  tramping  about  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers  of  the  country. 

25106.  They  should  be  made  work  for  their  support? 
—Exactly. 

25107.  And,  if  possible,  they  should  be  taught  habits 
of  industry  that  would  enable  them  to  work  when  they 
go  out  again? — Yes. 


Mr.  Michael 
Me:cal. 


Mr.  Edward  O’Lodghlin,  Vice-Chairman,  Ballyvaughan  Union,  examined. 


25108.  Chairman.— You  are  one  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ?-— Yes.  Vice-Chairman  of  Ballyvaughan. 

25109.  What  is  the  view  of  your  Board  of  Guardians 
on  the  question  of  amalgamation?— We  carried  amal- 
gamation by  a majority  at  the  Board. 

25110.  Were  you  in  the  majority  or  minority  ? — I was 
in  the  majority. 

25111.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  a good  thing  if  you 
could  lower  the  rates  by  joining  some  place  else  ? — If  I 
could  find  that  out. 

25112.  We  would  not  like  to  recommend  it  unless  we 
saw  an  economy? — I think  we  would  only  suffer  by  it, 
because  we  are  one  of  the  lowest-rated  unions  in  Glare, 
or  Ireland. 

25113.  But  you  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation  ? — I 
would,  if  it  could  be  shown  it  was  a saving  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

25114.  What  would  you  do  with  your  workhouse,  if 
it  was  closed  ? — There  should  be  part  of  it  a hospital. 
We  are  twenty-four  miles  from  Galway,  twenty  from 
Gort,  and  fifteen  from  Corofin.  I think  Ballyvaughan 
is  carrying  on  well  as  it  is,  if  it  could  not  be  shown  to 
us  that  we  would  gain  by  it. 

25115.  I think  you  are  really  against  amalgamation? 
— People  rush  at  these  things  first,  and  don’t  consider 
them  properly.  It  is  a long  time  since  that  resolution 
was  passed  in  Ballyvaughan,  the  4th,  I believe ; hut 
now  that  we  are  coming  to  learn  more  than  we  did—1 — 


25116.  You  are  a little  hit  cautious? — I would  be 
cautious.  We  are  a low-rated  union,  and  do  very  well 
as  we  are ; and  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  let  very 
well  alone. 

25117.  Now,  as  regards  the  hoarding  out  of  children 
— have  you  any  experience  of  that? — I would  be  against 
it  in  Ballyvaughan.  The  population  is  small. 

25118.  Have  you  many  children  in  the  house  ? — I am 
not  esactly  sure. 

Mr.  Comyn  (Clerk). — Twenty-one. 

2S119.  Are  there  any  changes  you  think  might  he 
made  in  the  law  as  regards  Poor  Law  relief  if  the 
unions  were  kept  on? — 'Well,  I don’t' think  there  are. 

25120.  Would  you  leave  the  union-at-large  rating  as 
it  is  ? — I would.  I would  extend  the  area. 

25121.  To  the  county?— -Yes ; and  get  some  on 
Corofin. 

25122.  You  would  not  like  the  rating  to  he  county- 
at-large? — No,  but  union  rating. 

25123.  You  would  not  go  for  county-at-large  rating? 
— No  ; I don’t  want  to  rob  myself. 

25124.  What  would  you  do  as  regards  tramps? — If 
they  got  something  to  do  just,  they  might  not  he 
coming  as  often  as  they  are. 

25125.  Something  to  make  it  less  comfortable  for 
them? — Just  so.  . 

25126.  You  would  not  go  beyond  that  ? — I would  not 
go  beyond  that. 


Mr.  Eilwarri 
(j’l.oughlin. 
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Mr.  Michael  Garry  examined. 


25127.  Chairman. — You  aTe  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Killadysert  District  Council? — Yes. 

25128.  What  is  the  view  of  your  union? — They  are 
against  amalgamation — unanimously  against  it.  Their 
first  reason  is  that  they  don’t  want  to  be  amalgamated 
with  unions  with  far  higher  rating  than  theirs. 

25129.  Your  average  cost  is  said  to  be  highest? — 
That  is  a mistake ; the  general  average  cost  is  3s.  Id. 


25130.  That  would  be  only  for  food  and  clothine  • 
that  would  not  be  under  all  heads  ? — I think  so  h ’ 
25131.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — The  poundage  rate’  is  the 
second  lowest  in  the  county? — Yes. 

25132.  Chairman.— You  would  rather  keep  things  as 
they  are,  without  any  change?— Without  any  change 
25133.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  would  wish  to 
make  about  any  improvement  in  the  law,  or  are  von 
in  favour  of  tilings  as  they  are?— We  are  quite  satisfied 


Mr.  Patrick  Garry,  County  Councillor,  Killadysert,  examined. 

Mr.  Patrick  I have  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  the  last  25135.  If  you  found  there  was  a substantial  savin" 
Garry.  witness.  I endorse  his  statements.  would  you  be  more  favourably  disposed  to  any  change? 

25134.  Chairman. — You  don’t  want  to  have  any  —I  would,  if  it  could  be  shown  there  was  a saving, 
change  ? — 'No  ; we  are  rated  pretty  low,  and  don’t  want 
to  be  tacked  on  to  other  districts. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Purcell. 


Mr.  Patrick  Purcell,  Chairman,  Scariff  Union,  examined. 


25136.  Chairman. — You  are  from  Scariff.  What  is 
their  view? — cAt  the  last  meeting,  on  the  22nd  inst., 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Board  was  for  amalgama- 
tion. 

25137.  Do  you  think  how  that  would  best  be  carried 
out.  You  would  have  some  place  left  for  the  sick 
to  be  treated  in? — It  is  our  opinion  that  it  would 
ultimately  contribute  towards  the  relief  of  the  over- 
taxed ratepayer,  making  all  due  arrangements  for  the 
destitute  poor  and  sick. 

25138.  What  would  you  do  for  the  sick  ; would  you 
have  them  treated  still  at  Tomgramey? — We  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  have  them  treated  there. 

25139.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  to  move 
them  from  the  workhouse — to  send  them  off  to  some 
distant  workhouse? — In  the  event  of  the  Tulla  Work- 
house being  removed,  I would  count  it  a hardship 
that  anyone  from  that  locality  should  have  to  come 
to  Ennis  or  Portumna. ' 

25140.  You  think  a little  hospital  ought  to  be  left 
at  the  workhouse? — I do. 

25141.  You  have  a building  at  Scariff  called  the 
barrack  building ; would  that  be  sufficient  for  the 
■sick? — It  would,  by  some  repairs. 

25142.  And  it  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  work- 
house  altogether? — It  is. 

25143.  And  has  some  exercise  ground  attached  to 
it? — It  has  ample. 

25144.  If  the  rest  of  the  workhouse  were  closed,  and 
the  barrack  made  into  a place  for  the  sick,  have  you 
any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  might  be  done  with 
the  existing  large  workhouse? — In  the  event  of  being 
dissolved — well,  no,  I don’t  pretend  to  be  much  of  a 
.judge. 

25145.  You  did  not  hear  any  view  expressed  by  the 
•■Guardians  on  that  matter? — It  would  suit  for  any  pur- 
pose— for  technical  education. 


26146.  It  would  be  rather  big  for  that?— The  fact 
is,  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  did  not  think 
there  was  the  slightest  danger  of  its  being  closed  up. 

25147.  Rut  the  Guardians  are  all  in  favour  of  its 
being  closed  up? — They  were  not. 

25148.  I thought  you  said  they  were  unanimous  in 
favour  of  amalgamation? — They  were  unanimous  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  of  some  two  or  three  unions ; 
in  the,  judicious  opinion  of  those  that  would  know 
better,  taking  into  account  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  unions. 

25149.  I thought  you  said  the  Guardians  were  in 
favour  of  amalgamation,  that  is,  of  closing  up  their  own 
workhouse  ? — No. 

25150.  Then  they  are  in  favour  of  taking  in  some  of 
the  adjoining  unions  and  keeping  up  their  own  work- 
house? — Well,  we  have  no  objection  to  their  taking 
some  of  our  union  from  us,  and  taking  our  paupers" 

25151.  If  you  closed  the  workhouse  then  what  would 
you  do  with  it? — Technical  education,  or  if  anything 
else  turned  up.  There  is  a great  question  or  agitation 

but  I don't  think  it  belongs  to  Poor  Law  business — 
creameries. 

25152.  Does  your  workhouse  land  go  back  to  the 
river?— We  have  water  there  from  the  river.  I think 
we  own  the  land  back  to  the  river  immediately  in 
connection  with  the  water  business.  The  Board  are 
in  favour  of  divisional  rating. 

25153.  For  all  purposes  or  outdoor  relief  only? — 
For  all  purposes,  that  would  be  applicable. 

25154.  You  would  rather  go  back  to  the  old  law 
about  chargeability  ?— I daresay  it  would  be  best. 
My  colleague,  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Council, 
said  there  was  not  a county  in  Ireland  with  as  many 
workhouses  as  Glare,  taking  into  consideration  the 
size  of  the  county  and  the  diminution  of  the  people  j 
he  fell  sick  and  was  unable  to  come. 


Mr.  Patrick 
M'Grath. 


Mr.  Patrick  M’Grath  examined. 


25155.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Tulla  Board? — I am  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council. 

25156.  Has  your  Board  considered  the  question  of 
the  amalgamation  of  unions? — They  have-;  we  dis- 
cussed it. 

05157.  What  is  your  view  as  regards  the  keeping 
up  of  the  Tulla  Workhouse? — The  view  of  my  Board 
'is  to  keep  it  up  ; they  are  not  for  amalgamating  with 
any  union. 

25158.  How  did  they  look  at  it? — We  are  the  second 
' lowest  rated  union  in  dare,  and  we  have  low  contract 
•prices  for  all  provisions,  and  it  is  in  that  view  they 
looked  at  it ; they  think  we  could  not  be  better  off 
than  we  are. 

25159.  If  it  were  shown  to  you  that  a considerable 
•saving  would  result  from  a general  scheme  of  amalga- 
mation throughout  Ireland,  and  affect  their  own  rates 

in  Tulla, _ would  you  then  hold  the  same  opinion 

Well  if  it  was  shown,  to  me  that  there  would  be  a 
•great  reduction  in  the  rates,  of  course  I could  not 
hold  my  views,  but  I don’t  see  that  there  can  be  a 


reduction,  because  all  the  officials  that  are  there  should 
be  superannuated ; that  would  be  a heavy  burden 
on  us. 

25160.  You  nearly  finished  your  superannuation 
there;  you  superannuated  them  all  nearly?— It  was 
only  two. 

25161.  Are  they  not  nearly  all  young  officers  with 
you  now? — They  are  young  ones. 

25162.  It  would  not  be  such  a big  pull? — Should 
they  not  be  superannuated  ? 

25163.  Personally,  if  you  ask  me,  I think  they 
should,  but  they  would  not  have  the_same  rate  of 
superannuation ; a man  who  served  for  five  years 
would  not  get  as  much  as  a man  who  served  for  forty? 
— Certainly  not. 

25164.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  give  much  out- 
door relief  in  Tulla? — Well,  indeed  we  do. 

25165.  Has  it  increased  much  of  recent  years? 
— It  did  increase  a little,  and  it  is  reducing  again. 

25166.  Owing  to  what  cause  ?— Owing  to  the  economy 
of  the  Guardians — seeing  who  is  in  need  of  it  and  -who 
is  not. 

25167.  They  are  giving  it  more  careful  inspection? — 
I think  so. 
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25168.  Have  you  many  children  in  the  house? — 
Well,  I believe  we  have  more  than  a dozen. 

25169.  Do  you  board  out  any  at  all?— No. 

25170.  You  have  never  tried  it?— No,  nor  I would 
not  approve  of  it. 

25171.  Why? — I think  they  would  be  brought  up 
better  in  the  house  than  by  boarding  them  out. 

25172.  And  why  do  you  think  so? — Because  the 
parties  that  would  take  them  would  not  think  much 
of  them,  and  perhaps  ill-treat  them. 

25173.  But  Guardians  would  not  allow  them  to 
ill-treat  them ; the  Guardians  would  take  them  away 
at  once  ?— ' They  might  be  ill-treated  before  the  Guar- 
dians were  made  aware  of  it. 

25174.  The  neighbours  would  hear  it  very  soon  and 
report.  It  is  found  to  work  very  well  in  other 
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unions ; you  have  never  tried  it  in  Tulla  ? — Never 
tried. 

25175.  Then  you  could  hardly  express  an  opinion? — 
Well,  I could  not. 

25176.  Have  you  many  tramps  there  ? — We  do  have 
a good  many  occasionally. 

25177.  What  would  you  do  with  them? — As  fax  as 
the  needy  tramps  are  concerned  I would  not  be  in- 
clined to  treat  them  harshly,  but  I would  like  to  put 
some  restriction  on  the  able-bodied  tramps. 

25178.  Would  you  lock  them  up  and  make  them 
work  for  their  food  ? — That  would  be  useless ; they 
would  not  work.  They  would  not  do  half  the  work 
required  of  them. 

25179.  There  may  be  a way  in  a well-disciplined 
establishment  to  make  them  work? — It  would  be  very 
good  to  make  them  work,  certainly ; I agree  with  that. 


Mr.  James  O’ Doherty,  Chairman,  Tull  a Union,  examined. 


25180.  Chairman.— What  is  your  view  on  this  ques- 
tion ; do  you  agree  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  as  regards  the  keeping  up  of  the  work- 
house? — The  Guardians  were  unanimous  in  passing  a 
resolution  opposed  to  amalgamation. 

25181.  Was  that  because  they  thought  they  would 
have  to  pay  more  rates  ?— Because  the  neighbouring 
unions  pay  higher  rates  than  Tulla. 

25182.  If  a scheme  could  be  made  that  would  result, 
owing  to  large  changes  in  the  staff,  and  a decrease  in 
the  use  of  fuel  in  the  different  workhouses,  if  a 
scheme  could  be  devised  by  which  all  the  unions 
would  save ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  such  a scheme 
if  it  could  be  introduced  without  hardship  to  the  sick? 
— Very  much  in  favour  of  it  as  the  county  is  already 
over-burdened  with  rates. 

25183.  The  objection  is  not  to  amalgamation,  but 
to  a change  that  might  increase  their  rates  ? — Fearing 
an  increase  of  rates. 

25184.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  don’t  want  to  be 
joined  with  a union  that  pays  a higher  rate  than  you 
pay? — No. 

25185.  If  you  were  allowed  to  manage  your  own 
union,  as  you  do  at  present,  what  would  be  the  need 
of  any  increase ; you  would  not  be  liable  to  that 
danger  at  all? — No,  sir. 

Chairman. — How  would  you  carry  that  out? 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — By  doing  as  at  present. 

25186.  Chairman.— What  are  you  doing  at  present, 
and  what  will  you  do  in  future  if  you  make  a great 
change  with  a view  to  economy,  and  let  things  remain 
as  they  are  ; how  are  you  going  to  bring  that  to  pass  ? 
— We  could  not  do  it. 

25187.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  could  do  it  in  this 
way.  The  Guardians  could  pay  for  the  boarding  out 
of  their  children  as  they  pay  for  them  now  in  institu- 
tions for  the  blind;  they  could  pay  for  the  harmless 
lunatics,  and  could  carry  out  the  same  principle  with 
other  classes? — Well,  we  have  no  experience  of  board- 
ing out. 

25188.  Chairman.— As  regards  lunatics  ; do  you 
think  they  ought  to  be  left  in  workhouses  ? — No,  sir ; 


I think  their  position  could  be  bettered  by  having 
them  in  a house  by  themselves. 

25189.  Would  you  prefer  to  add  to  the  existing 
Ennis  Lunatic  Asylum  or  to  have  an  auxiliary  asylum  ? 
— I would  prefer  to  have  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

25190.  If  any  scheme  were  devised  by  which 
economy  could  be  effected,  and  some  workhouses 
closed,  including  Tulla,  do  you  think  Tulla  would  be 
a good  place  to  have  as  an  auxiliary  asylum? — From 
what  I know  of  the  other  unions  I think  Tulla  would 
be  the  most  suitable  one. 

25191.  You  have  a good  wall  round ; that  would 
save  additional  expense? — It  would.  There  would  be 
additional  expense. 

25192.  I don’t  know  if  you  were  here  this  morning 
when  Mr.  Hogan  made  a suggestion  that  compulsory 
power  could  be  given  to  acquire  land  ? — I would 
approve  of  it. 

25193.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  additional  land  at  a fair  price  unless  compulsory 
powers  were  given  ? — I am  sure  it  would,  because  the 
property  round  that  workhouse  is  nearly  all  sold  ; it 
was  Captain  O’Callaghan’s  property.  If  the  tramps 
were  taken  up  and  put  into  some  place  where  they 
would  work  for  their  support  it  would  be  much  better. 

25194.  Do  you  see  many  of  these  people  going  about 
with  their  children? — That  is  the  unfortunate  thing. 

25195.  Children  growing  up  like  their  parents  lead- 
ing a vagabond  life? — Yes.  Mr.  Hogan  was  asked  a 
question  about  these  women  who  have  illegitimate 
children  ; I would  not  agree  with  what  he  suggested — 
to  close  them  up  for  six  or  eight  years,  as  the  case 
may  be — I would  be  more  in  favour  of  allowing  them 
out  after  a year  or  a year  and  a half 

25196.  Trying  to  reclaim  them  as  quickly  as 
possible? — Yes. 

25197.  And  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
managers  of  the  particular  institution  in  each  case  how 
soon,  it  would  be  safe  to  let  them  out? — Yes. 

25188.  And  most  of  these  girls,  I understand,  feel 
ashamed  of  their  position  after  a first  fall  ? — Of  course 
they  do.  If  it  occurred  a second  time  I would  be  for 
giving  her  fonr  years. 


Mr.  Michael  Grifpy.  Chairman.  Corofin  Union,  examined. 


25199.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Corofin  Board  of  Guardians? — 'Yes. 

25200.  You  have  a beautiful  house  there? — It  is 
healthy,  well-kept,  well-governed,  with  a good  farm 
of  land  attached  to  it.  Our  doctor  is  here  and  will  ex- 
plain it  better  than  I can. 

25201.  What  are  your  views  on  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation of  unions? — I have  had  sad  experience  of 
amalgamation.  I go  back  very  nearly  sixty  years 
when  we  were  amalgamated,  and  what  was  the  result. 

25202.  You  were  then  part  of  Ennis  and  Ennis- 
tymon? — Yes,  and  Goat,  and  I know  the  result  of  it. 
Our  union  is  .sound  and  healthy  and  _ well-kept,  and 
well-governed,  and  no  complaints  against  any  of  the 
officials  of  it. 

25203.  Not  lately? — Not  lately.  At  one  time  our 
union  was  one  of  the  lowest  rated  unions  in  dare,  and 
we  expect,  very  shortly,  it  will  be  the  lowest. 

25204.  If  a large  economy,  without  any  hardship  to 
the  sick,  could  be  managed,  would  you  then  look  more 
favourably  on  the  idea  of  amalgamation? — Any  union 
that  has  too  many  in  it  we  have  room  for  them. 


25205.  If  the  union  were  broken  up,  or  the  work- 
house  closed  as  a workhouse,  it  would  be  available, 
owing  to  its  situation  and  condition,  for  some  other 
useful  purpose? — Certainly.  It  would  be  pitiable  to 
break  it  up,  for  many  reasons. 

25206.  You  could  use  it  for  an  asylum  or  a sana- 
torium?— It  would  be  a good  idea. 

25207.  You  have  not  a very  large  number  of  inmates 
there? — They  vary  from  time  to  time;  there  are 
seventy-two  in  it  now. 

25208.  That  is  a very  small  number  to  keep  up  a 
staff  for? — There  are  other  times  it  comes  up  to 
eighty.  I remember,  a few  years  ago,  there  were  110, 
and  there  are  seventy-five  cases  of  outdoor  relief, 
whereas  other  unions  don’t  give  outdoor  relief,  and 
then  they  have  more  in  their  workhouses.  For  many 
reasons  we  would  not  wish  it  to  he  amalgamated. 

25209.  Why  would  you  not  like  it  to  be  amalga- 
mated?— Because  we  would  wish  to  have  an  eye  after 
our  poor  and  see  they  are  well  treated.  We  want  them 
near  us  to  visit  them  often. 

5 P 


Nov.  80, 1904. 

Mr.  Patrick 
M'Grath. 


Mr.  James 
U’Doherty. 


Mr.  Michael 
Griffy. 
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Mr.  Michael 
firiffy.  ’ 


25210.  They  would  not  kill  them  in  Ennis  or  Ennis- 
tymon ? — I don’t  know  that  the  Ennis  people  would, 
but  plague  and  sickness  would  kill  them.  I remem- 
ber when  they  were  sent  to  Ennistymon,  and  Ennis, 
and  Gortj  and  was.  not  the  whole  country  depopulated 
in  them  days. 

25211.  That  was  the  Famine  time?— That  was  the 
Famine  time.  And  then  there  is.  the  little  village  of 
Corofin  there  supporting  the  union,  and  it  is  very 
natural  if  there  is  any  custom  comine  from  the  union 
that  it  should  drop  into  the  little  village ; and  if  the 
union  is  taken  away  it  only  drops  into  a richer  village. 

25212.  If  they  had  two  or  three  hundred  in  that 
institution  they  would  be  better  placed  than  if  they 
had  seventy  ?— There  is  room  there  for  280  to  300. 

25213.  If  they  started  a big  sanatorium  or  lunatic 
asylum  ? — I suppose  that  would  lessen  the  rates  on  the 
ratepayer ; the  whole  thing  is  to  reduce  the  rates 

25214.  Do  they  think  more  of  reducing  the  rates, 
or  of  increasing  their  own  receipts  ? — Is  there  not  a 
capitation  grant  got  for  the  lunatic  asylum. 


25215.  2s.  for  auxiliaries  and  4s.  in  the  big  house  ?-- 
Any  lunatic  that  is  sent  to  our  asylum  we  get  nothing 
for  them  ; that  is  riot  fair  play. 

25216.  You  don’t  do  much  for  them? — There  are 
five  or  six  there- at  present. 

25217.  Mr.  Murnaghan.  — Do  you  treat  them  well 
there?— They  do  treat  them  well. 

25218.  You  have  a large  number  of  children  in  the 
house  ? — There  is  not ; there  are  about  twenty. 

25219.  Is  not  that  a large  number  for  so  small  a 
house  ? — It  is. 

25220.  Could  you  not  do  something  better  for  the 
children — board  them  out  amongst  the  farmers?— That 
would  be  better  I suppose ; but  that  would  depend  on 
the  foster-parent  that  takes  them  out.  There  are 
some  that  would  take  them  out,  and  we  would  not 
give  the  children  to  them. 

25221.  Chairman. — But  you  would  give  them  to 
good  ones? — We  would,  but  perhaps  the  good  ones 
would  not  be  bothered  with  them. 

25222.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  never  tried?— We 
did  not. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Casey. 


Mr.  Patrick  Casey,  p.l 

25223.  Chairman.— Yon  heard  our  conversation 
with  your  chairman  ; what  is  your  view  on  the  subject? 
—Of  course  the  Board  is  not  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion on  account  of  the  rates. 

25224.  If  the  rates  could  be  reduced  ? — If  we  get  a 
separate  charge,  according  to  the  number  of  inmates 
from  our  district,  we  are  satisfied. 

25225.  If  your  rates  were  reduced  you  then  would 
not  have  the  same  feeling  against  it?— They  cannot 
possibly  be  reduced. 

25226.  If  the  amount  of  rates  you  had  to  pay  was 
less  than  at  present  would  you  then  prefer  amalga- 
mation ?— i Oh,  certainly,  and  I hope  it  would  be  con- 
verted into  something  better  than  itself. 

25227.  We  have  seen  the  place,  and  it  does  appear 
to  be  a very  exceptionally  healthy  and  well-situated 
workhouse? — It  is. 

25228.  There  would  he  no  difficulty  about  haying  it 
converted  into  an  auxiliary  asylum  or  sanatorium? — 
Well,  of  course,  there  would  not. 

25229.  I suppose  extra  land  could  hardly  be  got 
there  without  compulsory  powers? — To  send  con- 
sumptive patients  among  fine  healthy  people  like  that 
would  be  a pity. 

25230.  That  would  not  do  any  harm  ?— It  would  not 
do  much  good ; the  district  would  he  more  or  less  in 
dread. 

25231.  You  would  he  afraid  of  their  infecting  you  I 

— ‘Yea- 

Dr.  Bigger. — There  would  jnot  be  any  risk  from  the 
institution.  , , , 

25232.  Chairman.— These  people  would  be  all 
drilled  into  how  to  behave,  and  there  would  not  be 
any  risk? — It  would  he  a fine  healthy  place  for  them, 
as  good  as  I see  anywhere. 

25233.  As  regards  children,  you  have  not  had  any 
experience  of  boarding  out? — No,  but  I took  some  my- 
self, on  a few  occasions,  from  the  workhouse. 

25234.  Was  that  hiring  out? — Yes. 

25235.  What  ages  were  they  when  you  took  them  ?— 
Sixteen  years  ; they  were  actually  useless.  1 have  one 
now ; she  is  under  age ; I pay  her  a little  higher. 

25236.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  that  fact? 
— That  they  should  be  boarded  out  and  made  useful 
at  an  earlier  age.  I have  one  little  girl  I have  a wish 
for,  and  I took  her  out  on  hire ; _ she  is  near  fifteen 
years,  and  she  will  he  very  useful  in  a short  time. 


.G.,  Corofin,  examined. 

25237.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Because  you  got  her 
young  ? — Yes ; she  was  only  fourteen  when  I got  her 
out.  Some  steps  should  be  taken  to-  get  them  out  in 
time ; they  are  useless  ; they  are  not  inclined  to  work ; 
they  are  not  able ; their  little  bones  are  feeble. 

25238.  Chairman. — They  soon  become  handy  and 
useful  about  the  place  if  taken  out  young? — They 
should  be  taken  out  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

25239.  I was  going  to  say  three  years  ?— Then  they 
would  become  as  useful  as  country  people  themselves. 

25249.  And  the  people  would  become  attached  to 
tliem? — So  they  would.  They  get  accustomed  to  the 
business.  Now  they  get  so  tired  of  the  business  that 
they  run  back  the  first  chance  they  get,  no  matter 
how  well  you  treat  them. 

25241.  A little  expeinence,  such  as  you  have  given 
us,  is  very  valuable? — There  should  be  some  steps  taken 
to  make  the  children  useful  in  their  after  life.  Our 
average  rate  is  high,  for  we  have  a high  dietary  scale. 
Dr.  Macnamara  is  very  kind  and  we  don’t  begrudge  it, 
and  only  for  the  number  of  tramps  fed  in  the  house 
during  the  year  ths-  rates  would  not  be  so  much. 

25242.  They  don’t  cost  much? — No ; there  were 
1,100  of  th'— i fed  in  the  house  last  year. 

2524?  Would  you  go  so  far  as  having  a labonr 
place,  where  they  would  have  to  work  for  their  keep  ? 
—That  suggestion  I approve  of  very  much;  we  are  a 
long  time  thinking  of  taking  steps  to  punish  them, 
but  we  think  it  is  a hard  thing. 

25244.  It  is  hard  to  punish  an  individual,  but  if 
the  system  was  changed  ?— It  is  very  hard  to  get  evi- 
dence against  them. 

25245.  But  if  the  onus  was  thrown  on  these  people 
of  showing  what  means  they  had  for  support ; if,  in- 
stead of  proving  they  were  rogues  ana  vagabonds, 
they  had  to  prove  that  they  were  good  citizens  in 
search  of  work? — That  would  he  good  enough  to  ie- 
lieve  poor  parties  on  the  road.  There  ought  to  be 
separate  charges  if  Corofin  was  amalgamated.  Before 
the  Act  of  1898,  when  we  had  separate  charges,  there 
were  not  so  many  on  outdoor  relief. 

25246.  You  mean  a divisional  charge.  Would  yon 
he  in  favour  of  that  charge  being  for  all  purposes  or 
outdoor  relief  only  ? — I would  he  satisfied  in  either  case- 

25247.  Would  you  make  a divisional  charge  for  all 
purposes,  or  outdoor  relief  only — I would  sooner  Have 
it  for  all  purposes. 


Dr.  G.  U. 
Macnamara. 


Dr.  G.  U.  Macnamara  examined 


25248.  Chairman. — Tell  ns  what  you  think  of  Coro- 
fin  as  a site  for  some  other  purpose  if  the  union  were 
broken  up  as  a sanatorium  for  consumptives,  and 
secondly,  as  a place  for  lunatics? — I believe  the  site 
is  an  excellent  one  for  any  purpose  of  the  kind.  ' 
25249.  It  is  healthy?— Healthy. 

25250.  And  the  walls  of  the  building  are  in  good 
order  ?— Fairly  good  order. 

25251.  For  converting  it  to  any  other  purpose,  I 
suppose,  it  would  require  internal  reconstruction?— 
Yes;  and  I think  the  number  it  is  reputed  to  hold 
would  not  be  exactly  correct,  if  it  was  turned  into  a 
sanatorium. 


25252.  Would  it  stretch  up  to  309? — I think  about 
that. 

25253.  That  is  what  would  be  needed.  Do  you 
think  the  place  would  be  fairly  suitable  for  a 
sanatorium? — Yes,  I do;  I think  it  is  excellently 
situated  for  that  purpose. 

25254.  You  would  be  able  to  have  two  blocks,  one 
for  curable  and  one  for  incurable? — Yes  ; but  I. don  £ 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  the- district  without 
a small  local  hospital. 

25256.  How  far  are  you  from  Ennis  ? — Seven  or  eight 
miles  by  road.  My  district  runs  a good  distance 
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towards  Burren  and  Kinvarra,  and  the  people  over 
there  would  be  awfully  inconvenienced. 

25256.  Cruslieen? — That  is  not  in  my  district,  but 
it  adjoins  it.  My  district  runs  in  the  Gort  direction 
for  about  ten  miles,  and  the  people  over  there  would 
find  it  very  inconvenient  if  the  local  hospital  in  Coro- 
fin  was  done  away  with. 

25257.  What  townlands  have  you  in  your  mind  in 
speaking  of  the  ten  miles  distance  ? — I have  Ballyborna 
and  Boolevan. 

25258.  How  far  is  that  from  Gort? — Ballyborna  is 
six  or  seven  miles.  Before  my  time  the  district  I have 
now,  which  is  coterminous  with  the  union,  was  divided 
into  two,  but  they  joined  the  two  together  in  my 
father’s  time. 

25259.  The  unions  were  first  struck  out  and  then 
the  districts  formed  out  of  the  union  instead  of  first 
forming  the  districts  and  making  the  unions  out  of 
them? — My  district  terminates  about  two  miles  from 
Corofin  on  one  side  and  eight  or  ten  miles  on  two  other 
sides. 

25260.  Yon  think,  if  the  workhouse  is  broken  up, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a small  cottage  hospital 
for  the  acute  sick?— -Yes  ; a few  beds  and  an  isolation 
ward  or  two  for  infectious  cases. 

25261.  Suppose  Corofin  were  converted  into  a sana- 
torium, you  would  be  able  to  have  two  blocks,  one  for 
the  curable  and  the  other  for  the  incurable  cases? — 
Yes;  besides  the  fever  hospital,  which  is  small,  and 
detached  altogether  from  the  workhouse ; there  are 
three  blocks  in  all  and  what  they  call  the  front  house, 
which  at  present  contains  no  inmates. 

25262.  Only  tramps  and  the  administrative  officers  ? 
— Yes ; I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tramps,  except 
they  get  sick. 

25263.  At  present  you  have  pumps  for  the  water 
supply? — Yes  ; two  pumps  ; one  a force  pump  capable 
of  forcing  water  to  the  second  story;  but  of  course 
if  the  house  was  turned  into  a sanatorium  there  would 
not  be  a sufficient  supply  of  water. 

25264.  You  want  a gravitation  supply ; could  that 
be  got  in  the  country  ?-— I think  so,  by  going  a short 
distance  away.  There  is  a small  lake  three  miles  from 
Corofin,  which  is  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
workhouse. 

25265.  Is  that  a wholesome  water  supply? — I have 
not  studied  the  matter ; there  may  be  nearer  sources 
of  supply ; but  that  just  struok  me  at  the  moment ; it 
would  not  alone  supply  the  workhouse  but  the  town. 

25266.  How  is  the  to™  off  for  water? — The  people 
are  depending  on  pumps ; it  is  not  bad. 

25267.  Does  it  at  all  become  polluted  ? — In  very  dry 
summers  it  has  to  be  cleaned  out,  and  then  I believe  - 
it  is  not  a good  quality  of  water,  but  it  is  the  best 
water  that  can  he  got. 

25268.  It  ,s  very  hard  water — limestone? — Very 
hard. 

25269.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  workhouse,  is  it  dry  land  ? — It  is  ; there  is 
a sort  of  drainage  in  the  workhouse  at  present  of  a 
very  old-fashioned  kind,  but  there  would  be  nothing 
easier  than  to  drain  the  place  suitably. 

25270.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil? — 
Carboniferous  limestone,  but  there  is  a sort  of  clay 
loam  over  that  and  sand  between. 

25271.  Is  it  deep  ? — The  clay  is  nine  inches  or  a foot 
deep  and  there  is  sand  below  that ; the  drainage  would 
be  good ; there  is  a splendid  slope  the  whole  way. 

25272.  The  small  stretch  of  water  you  have  near  the 
workhouse,  does  that  cause  any  moisture_  or  mist? — 
There  is  a lake  within  less  than  half  a mile,  but  that 
is  at  a much  lower  level ; the  workhouse  is  nearly  100 
feet  over  that,  or  fifty  feet  at  least. 

25273.  Yon  have  no  drainage  at  present? — Except  of 
a primitive  kind.  As  far  as  T could  I have  got  all  those 
drains  filled  np  and  got  surface  drains  constructed  that 
can  be  kept  clean.  The  old  ones,  masonry  drains, 
were  worse  than  useless. 

25274.  It  does  not  run  to  the  river? — It  is  supposed 
to  go ; there  is  an  opening  down  near  the  river,  but  I 
don’t  tihink  anything  ever  comes  out  of  it. 

25275.  Supposing  there  were  300  inmates  in  the 
workhouse  you  would  require  a different  system  of 
drainage ; where  could  it  be  drained  to  ? — I presume 
a tank  would  be  necessary,  where  the  sewage  could  be 
properly  treated. 

25276.  Chairman. — And  a septic  tank?— -Yes,  and 
submitted  there  to  some  process  for  disinfection. 


•25277.  Dr.  Bigger. — Where  would  the  overflow  go  80  1904. 
to  1 — It  would  ultimately  get  into  the  river  or  lake,  ' — - 

because  there  is  a great  fall  in  that  direction.  Dr.  G.  U. 

25278.  Chairman. — That  would  go  to  the  Fergus? — Macnamara. 

25279.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  it  far  to  where  the  river  is 
tidal  ? — The  tide  flows  as  far  as  Ennis. 

25280.  Chairman. — There  is  a fair  amount  of  sewage 
in  the  Fergus  ? — Not  in  our  place,  but  before  it  reaches 
Clarecastle  there  is  a fair  amount  of  it. 

25281.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  have  as  much  right,  I 
suppose,  to  run  it  in  as  the  Ennis  people  themselves  ? 

25282.  Cha.irman. — It  would  be  rendered  harmless 
by  the  septic  tank? — Yes,  there  is  a choice  of  means 
for  doing  away  with  it. 

25283.  Dr.  Bigger. — Taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration you  think  it  would  he  a suitable  place  for 
the  treatment  of  consumption  ? — Yes,  I do  ; it  would 
be  much  improved  however  by  the  judicious  planting 
of  trees  in  the  ground. 

25284.  Is  there  much  consumption  in  your  district  ? 

— I think,  looking  back,  there  is  a fair  amount  in  it, 
but  I don’t  think  it  is  on  the  increase  except  with  those 
parties  who  return  from  America  and  England ; a 
good  many  of  the  subjects  of  consumption  in  my 
district  are  people  who  have  contracted  tne  disease  in 
America  and  have  returned  home  to  die. 

25285.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  given 
us  about  the  increase  of  consumption? — Looking  back, 

I cannot  say  it  is  on  the  increase. 

25285.  Do  you  call  to  mind  any  case  where  it  has 
been  spread  in  the  house  or  hospital  ? — I have  seen  a 
whole  family  swept  away  by  consumption  in  a short 
time — not  exactly  in  my  district  but  on  the  borders 
of  it.  The  first  case  was  a young  man  employed  in 
some  public  office  in  Woolwich ; he  came  home  with 
consumption;  his  father,  mother,  and  brothers  all 
died  of  it  within  about  twelve  months ; they  were 
swept  off. 

25287.  And  there  was  no  appearance  of  it  in  the 
family  before? — No. 

25288.  How  long  had  he  been  absent  from  home  ? — 

For  some  years,  but  he  came  home  in  the  very  last 
stages  of  the  disease ; there  were  only  two  rooms  in  the 
house. 

25289.  Was  this  before  it  was  as  well  known  as  it 
is  now  that  it  was  infectious? — It  was  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago  this  happened,  but  people  did  not  under- 
stand it  then,  and  would  not  believe  the  doctor  if  he  told 
them  about  its  being  infectious.  I believe  the  people 
nowadays  are  commencing  to  recognise  that  it  is  con- 
tagious, and  they  are  ready,  I think,  to  take  all  the 
means  they  can  to  prevent  it ; that  is  speaking  gene- 
rally. 

25290.  Of  course  sometimes  houses  don’t  lend  them- 
selves very  well  to  isolation  ?— No. 

25291.  If  there  was  a sanatorium  established  at 
Corofin,  do  yon  think  it  would  be  availed  of  much  for 
early  cases  of  consumption? — I can  only  offer  an 
opinion  on  that,  I think  it  would. 

25292.  And  do  you  think  that  persons  would  go  into  it 
who  couia  pay  for  part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  ? 

— I think  they  would.  Very  often  the  healthy 
members  of  a family  get  frightened  when  they  see 
another  member  in  a decline ; in  that  way  I think  they 
would  be  very  anxious  to  get  them  into  an  institution 
of  the  kind. 

25293.  Do  you  think  that  would  spread  when  they 
got  to  look  on  consumption  in  the  same  light  as  they 
look  on  fever  ? — Yes  ; I should  say  according  as  the 
people  get  more  enlightened  it  will  act  in  a stronger 
way. 

25294.  The  friends  will  he  most  anxious  to  get  the 
consumptives  into  hospital  ? — I think  so. 

25295.  Is  the  water  from  the  river  contaminated'? 

No  ; I think  it  is  pure  water. 

25296.  There  is  no  village  above  it — no  sewage? 1 

No  ; there  was  a tuck  mill  in  former  times. 

25297.  Chairman. — There  is  a great  storage  of  water 
in  Inchiquin  lake  ? — Yes. 

25298.  Dr.  Bigger.— Would  it  he  run  by  gravitation 
from  the  Inchiquin  lake?— I think  not;  the  fall  is 
very  little.  If  ike  lake  is  considered  too  far  away,  an 
alternative  supply  could  be  obtained  from  Shandangan 
(about  an  Irish  mile  distant  from  the  workhouse  in  a 
straight  line),  and  Ballypartry  Castle,  which  is  about 
eighty  feet  high,  would  make  a good  gravitation  tower. 
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Mr.  Michael  Lynch,  Chairman,  Ennis  Union,  examined. 


25299.  Chaieman.— Are  you  the  Chair  nun  of  the 
Ennis  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

25300.  Have  the  Guardians  considered  very  carefully 
this  scheme,  or  do  they  look  upon  it  as  one  rather 
affecting  the  other  unions  than  themselves  ?— 1 They  con- 
sidered it  carefully.  The  view  is  that  we  have  too 
many  unions  in  Clare. 

25301.  About  how  many  do  you  think  might  be 
sufficient? — We  consider  four  would  be  sufficient. 

25302.  Would  you  wish  to  indicate  what  four  you 
think  might  be  closed  ? — Tulla,  Ballyvaughan,  Corofin, 
and  Killadysert. 

25303.  Not  Scariff,  nor  Kilrush,  nor  Ennistymon, 
nor  Ennis,  of  course? — 'No. 

25304.  Supposing  the  Ennis  Workhouse  to  remain, 
did  you  consider  what  improvements  might  be  carried 
out  there? — No;  we  considered  that  all  the  children 
of  the  unions  in  Clare  should  be  in  one  institution ; 
some  kind  of  a technical  institution  ; something  like 
Glin.  We  considered  Corofin  would  be  most  suitable 
for  that,  being  in  a healthy  situation. 

25305.  Did  you  consider  at  the  same  time  whether 
boarding  out  or  institution  rearing  would  be  the 
better  ? — 'We  have  three  boarded-out  cases,  and  those 
are  satisfactory  up  to  this. 

25306.  Have  you  tried  to  increase  that  system? — We 
advertised,  but  got  no  applicants. 

25307.  What  amount  did  you  advertise  at — £6,  was 
it? — £6  and  £8. 

25308.  If  you  sent  all  the  children  in  the  county  to 
Corofin,  what  would  be  done  with  them  there?— Teach 
them  some  trade,  that  they  would  be  useful  in  after- 
life. 

25309.  How  do  you  think  that  would  come  to  work 
out?  You  send  some  three  or  four  hundred  children 
there,  and  train  them  to  become  shoemakers,  car- 
penters, and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds — how  would  they 
be  worked  off,  how  would  you  get  them  an  occupation  ? 
— As  for  our  own  county,  there  is  room  for  a share  of 
trades  at  present  in  it. 

25310.  Would  they  fit  into  the  trades,  and  be  wel- 
comed by  the  trades  unions,  and  people  who  compose 
them  ? — There  are  a good  many  tradesmen  through  the 
country  that  are  not  in  the  unions — that  is,  outside 
the  towns. 

25311.  And  you  would  propose  to  increase  the 
number,  by  instructing  the  destitute  children  in 
trades  ? — 'It  would  be  a good  way  ; they  would  be  useful 
in' after-life,  what  they  were  not  up  to  this. 

25312.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to  be 
converted  into  good  tradesmen? — I am  of  the  opinion 
that  a good  many  of  them  would  be. 

25313.  Do  you  think  it  a wise  or  proper  expenditure 
of  the  rates  to  instruct  children  who  are  the  waifs  of 
society,  and  destitute?  Do  you  think  it  a proper 
expenditure  of  the  rates  to  instruct  them  in  trades  in 
which  the  children  of  small  ratepayers  could  not 
afford  to  he  instructed? — Up  to  this,  we  had  to  support 
them  up  to  a certain  age  in  the  institution ; after  that 
age  when  any  of  them  were  taken  out,  the  majority  of 
them  have  come  back  to  the  workhouses  of  Ireland.  A 
good  many  of  the  people  we  have  in  our  own  workhouse 
to-day  were  boys  and  girls  in  it — they  put  in  most  of 
their  life  in  it. 

25314.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  said  with  reference 
to  the  boarded-out  children,  of  their  coming  back'?— 
Really,  we  have  no  experience  of  it  in  this  county. 

25315.  You  have  not  heard  what  they  do  in  Limerick 
and  other  unions  where  they  board  out  on  a-  large  scale  ? 
— I heard  it  worked  satisfactorily.  The  thing  is  to  get 
proper  foster-parents. 

25316.  At  what  ages  are  you  trying  to  board  out  the 
children  in  Ennis? — Prom  seven  up. 

25317.  Did  you  ever  think  of  it  from  three  to  four  ? — 1 
No  ; we  did  not  think  of  it  so  young  as  three. 

25318.  I suppose  from  seven  up  they  would  not  be 
useful  for  a little  time  after  ? — They  would  not  be  use- 
ful outside. 

25319.  And  it  is  not  the  most  attractive  age  for  a 
child  to  come  newly  into  the  family? — Of  course,  the 
younger  they  begin  the  more  fond  they  would  be  of 
them. 

25320.  You  have  not  thought  of  boarding  them  out  at 
a tender  age,  when  they  would  attract  love  and  affec- 
tion?— 'No,  Bir. 


25321.  As  regards  the  relative  expense  of  boarding 
out  and  rearing  in  an  institution,  have  you  any  idea  of 
the  relative  cost  ? — I believe  it  would  be  in  or  about  the 
same. 

25322.  I think  the  impression  generally  is  that  the 
cost  would  be  very  much  less  boarded  out  than  in  an 
institution? — I think  it  would  take  some  time  before 
we  could  get  applicants  to  take  them  out. 

25323.  You  have  not  tried  at  the  most  attractive  age. 
If  you  take  little  children,  who  really  are  innocent  and 
have  no  bad  or  dirty  ways  about  them,  people  would  be 
more  ready  to  take  them  at  that  age  than  they  will 
when  they  have  learned  evil  and  been  contaminated  ?— 
That  is  a fact. 

25324.  Dr.  Biggee. — But  you  say  you  advertised  for 
foster-parents  ? — Yes. 

25326.  Did  it  strike  you  that  foster-parents  who 
would  he  likely  to  take  the  children  would  not  see  the 
advertisement  at  all  ? — It  did  not. 

Chaieman. — 'Posters  as  well  as  advertisements. 

25326,  Hr.  Biggee. — Would  it  not  be  very  much 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  individual  Guardians  or  a few 
ladies  would  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  look  about 
the  district,  and  see  who  would  make  good  foster- 
parents,  and  allow  it  to  spread  ? — It  would  be  the  best 
idea ; hut  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  general  number 
of  people  round  this  country  have  an  objection  to  take 
children  out  of  the  workhouse. 

25327.  Limerick  is  not  very  far  away  from  you,  and 
it  occurs  there  ; then  why  should  they  object  in  Clare. 
The  same  occurs  round  Dublin,  where  the  people,  per- 
haps, are  better  off.  If  you  begin  at  the  right  age,  and 
begin  with  one  or  two,  planted  here  and  there,  where 
people  will  get  to  know  what  it  means? — They  don’t 
understand. 

25328.  Chaieman. — If  people  think  they  are  going  to 
get  into  their  family  a troublesome  hoy  or  girl,  who 
knows  a great  many  things  that  they  would  not  like 
their  own  children  to  be  taught,  they  won’t  have  them, 
but  if  you  begin  at  a tender  age? 

25328a.  Mr.  Muenaghan.— Do  you  give  much  out- 
door relief  in  your  union? — It  has  increased  £300  a 
year  since  the  Local  Government  Act  came  into  force. 

25329.  Have  you  any  ground  for  thinking  what  is  the 
cause  of  that  increase? — The  town  of  Ennis  is  the 
principal  cause,  and  Newmarket.  I would  be  in  favour 
of  union-at-large  rating.  It  is  only  fair  that  thinly 
populated  parts  of  the  union  should  pay  for  the  dis- 
tricts that  are  largely  populated. 

25330.  Chaieman. — It  would  not  be  fair  to  throw  it 
all  on  the  towns  ? — I should  say  not. 

25331.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — Do  you  give  the  relief  in 
money  or  in-  commodities  ? — In  money.  I know  I would 
he  in  favour  of  giving  it  in  commodities,  for,  no  doubt, 
it  is  abused. 

25332.  Chaieman. — You  think  that  would  he  a more 
sure  way  of  giving  relief  without  abuse? — Yes,  sir. 

25333.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — Children  would  get  the 
benefit  of  it  then  more  than  they  do  now? — I should 
say  so. 

25334.  Chaieman. — 'You  have  a large  number  of 
tramps? — Yes,  we  have. 

25335.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  about  labour 
colonies  or  labour  institutions? — Yes  ; I would  approve 
of  that. 

25336.  Committed  there  by  magistrate’s  warrant- 
strolling  m-en,  who  make  no  pretence  of  work?— Yes; 
going  from  one  union  to  another. 

25337.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  with 
imbecile  lunatics? — There  should  be  some  place  pro- 
vided for  them. 

25338.  Would  you  enlarge  the  existing  asylum,  or 
use  a closed  asylum  ? — The  Asylum  Committee  went 
into  that.  There  were  plans  prepared  as  between 
Tulla  and  Corofin,  but  when  they  went  into  statistics, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
build  an  additiofi.  The  staff  would  be  less  after  a 
time. 

25339.  Chaieman. — How  did  the  matter  impress  you 
— what  did  you  think  would  he  the  better  thing  to  do?— 
To  build  the  addition  to  the  asylum. 
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Mr.  Michael  Mackey,  f.l.q.,  examined. 


25340.  Chaieman. — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Lynch— is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  that? 
—Not  a great  deal.  I agree  nearly  altogether  with 
him,  except  on  this  question  of  outdoor  relief.  I 
would  be  m favour  of  electoral  division  rating  for 
that,  particularly,  because  I believe  it  would  cause  a 
big  saving. 

25341.  Supposing  you  had,  as  a general  rule,  that 
charge  for  out-door  relief,  you  would  see  that  there  was 
some  hardship  to  the  town,  I suppose? — 'Well,  yes. 

25342.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  them  some 
relief?— I would,  certainly. 

25343.  Under  the  old  law  they  used  to  get  some 
relief  when  the  rate  went  above  a certain  thing.  Sup- 
posing you  put  half  or  a quarter  of  the  out-door  relief 
divisional  and  the  remainder  on  the  union,  would  that 
he  a sufficient  check  ; not  putting  the  whole  of  the  out- 
door relief  on  the  division,  but  a portion  of  it  on  the 
division  and  the  remainder  on  the  union? — If  there 
was  three-fourths  on  the  division  and  one-fourth  on  the 
union,  I think  it  would  be  a good  check. 

25344.  The  reason  you  would  like  that  would  be  be- 
cause of  the  more  close  supervision  ?— Certainly. 

25345.  More  careful  giving  of  relief? — Certainly. 

25346.  Do  you  believe  that  in  some  caies  people^  get 
relief  in  money  who  would  not  take  it  if  it  were  given 
in  food? — I hardly  think  so. 


25347.  You  think  there  is  not  much  abuse  in  giving 
relief  in  your  union? — I would  say  there  is  abuse  in  the 
way  I say ; but  it  would  not  be  so  badly  used  if  it  was 
electoral  division  rating ; giving  it  in  kind  might 
work  ; I don’t  know. 

25348.  It  was  proposed  lately,  but  not  carried,  at  the 
Cork  Union  that  all  the  out-door  relief  should  be  dis- 
tributed by  vans  to  the  recipients  by  the  relieving 
officers  ? — That  he  would  go  round  with  the  food  ? 

25349.  Load  his  van  according  to  the  requirements 
before  starting,  and  deliver  at  each  place  what  was 
required? — That  would  require  more  relieving  officers 
than  we  have  at  present. 

25350.  How  many  have  you  got  now? — Four. 

25351.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Goods  can  be  bought  much 
cheaper  in  large  quantities.  The  recipients  would  get 
better  value  if  it  was  sent  by  the  van? — No  doubt ; but 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  the  goods. 

25352.  Chairman. — Do  these  people,  as  far  as  you 
know,  ever  buy  milk  out  of  the  out-door  relief  money  ? 
— They  would. 

25353.  That  would  be  the  difficulty.  They  would  be 
in  a very  bad  way,  indeed,  if  they  could  not  earn  enough 
to  supply  them  with  a perishable  article  like  milk  if 
they  got  the  solid  food  ? — I am  sure  they  would  be  able 
to  manage  the  milk. 


Mr.  William  Harding  examined. 


25354.  Chaieman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Ennis 
Rural  District  Council  ? — Yes.  ... 

25355.  The  matter  we  were  just  discussing  was  the 
question  of  out-door  relief  administration  in  kind.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  idea  is  altogether  new  to  you — 
whether  you  considered  it  at  all? — I consider  the  out- 
door relief  should  be  delivered  in  kind.  A number  of 
aged  people  would  not  use  the  food  that  an  ordinary 
person  would  use — milk  or  porridge  ; and,  then,  a little 
money,  of  course,  would  buy  fuel,  and  they  must  also 
pay  rent. 

25356.  In  Dublin  the  fuel  is  delivered  by  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians? — I don’t  think  that  would  suit  at  all. 

25357.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  abuse  in  the  giving 
of  it  in  money — do  you  think  people  get  it  who,  perhaps, 
would  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  take  money’s 
worth  in  the  form  of  food? — I don't  know  that. 

2S358.  You  think  they  would  get  better  value? — I 
think  they  would  get  better  value  by  getting  it  in  kind. 

25359.  Dr.  Biggee.— You  think  they  misapply  some 
of  it  if  they  get  it  in  money? — In  some  cases  they  do. 
But,  with  regard  to  out-door  relief,  I think  that  should 
be  a divisional  charge. 

25360.  Chaieman, — So  as  to  insure  more  close  inspec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

25361  Do  you  think  it  has  been  spreading  unduly 
since  it  became  a union  charge  ? — It  has  gone  up  in  our 
union  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 

25362.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  change  in  charge- 
ability? — Of  course. 

25363.  You  can  see  there  would  be  a hardship  in 
putting  the  full  burden  of  the  poor  of  the  town  on  the 
town  Sectoral  division? — I see  that. 

25364.  How  would  you  meet  that? — I don’t  know; 
unless  you  made  some  division ; there  should  be  some 
charge  extra. 

25365.  You  in  some  way  would  afford  relief  to  the 
town?— Certainly. 

25366.  Mt.  Mtjenaghan. — A grant  in  aid  ? — Yes.  A 
lot  of  people  come  in  from  the  country,  and  drop  down 
here. 

25367.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Something  in  the  way  of 
an  equivalent  grant  on  a standard  year? — Something  of 
that  kind. 

25368.  Chaieman. — As  regards  lunatics.  You  are 
aware  the  asylum  is  overcrowded  very  much,  and  there 
is  a necessity  for  providing  accommodation  elsewhere ; 
which  would  you  prefer? — I would  prefer  the  present 
asylum  being  enlarged. 

25369.  Are  you  a member  of  the  committee? — I am 
not.  My  reasons  for  believing  that  it  would  be  much 
better  is,  of  course,  that  the  facility  is  very  good  for 
getting  in;  and,  again,  the  larger  the  number,  the 
cheaper  you  can  support  them. 


25370.  Is  it  possible  for  them,  as  far  as  you  know,  to 
extend  the  land  ? — They  have  extended  it  very  recently 
— not  many  years  since. 

25371.  Then  it  was  cut  through  again  by  the  railway, 
was  it  not?— They  got  a further  extension  three  or 
four  years  since.  They  have  got  about  seventy  acres ; 
I don’t  exactly  know ; but  they  have  a considerable 
quantity. 

25372.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  they  could 
extend  profitably  there? — Gh,  certainly. 

25373.  And  have  sufficient  land  to  employ  the  ad- 
ditional inmates? — Yes. 

25374.  What  is  your  view  on  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren under  the  Poor  Law? — I am  in  favour  of  boarding 
them  out ; but  it  is  a thing  that  does  not  seem  to  take 
in  this  union.  We  had  advertisements  published  for' 
a considerable  time,  and  only  got  two  applicants,  and 
I don’t  know  did  even  one  of  them  go. 

25375.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  energetically  pushed 
individually? — It  has  not. 

25376.  In  a great  many  unions  that  we  visited  all  the 
children  that  were  eligible  for  boarding  out  have  been 
boarded  out— that  is,  orphan'  and  deserted  children  ? — 
Yes. 

25377.  And  these  unions  have  suggested  an  increase 
in  the  Guardians’  power— that  the  Guardians  should 
be  empowered  to  board  out  all  children  who  came 
under  their  charge?— That  is  my  idea  that  the  law 
should  be  changed.  I approve  of  that  entirelv.  That 
illegitimate  children  should  be  allowed  to  be' boarded 
out  as  other  children,  for  it  is  not  the  children’s  fault. 

25378.  It  was  not  so  much  a question  between1, 
legitimacy  and  illegitimacy;  but  the  orphans  and 
deserted  children  are  the  only  children  who  are  now 
eligible  for  boarding  out.  The  view  that  those  Guar- 
dians took  was  that  all  children  should  be  eligible  for 
boarding  out?— I fully  approve  of  that. 

25379.  Are  you  in  favour  of  reducing  the  number  of 
unions  in  the  county  ? — 'Certainly,  by  all  means.  I 
feel  quite  sure  they  can  he  reduced  where  the  popula- 
tion is  so  reduced  in  the  last  fifty  years.  I don’t  see 
why  you  want  so  many  houses. 

25380.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  a large  number 
of  officials  necessarily  kept  up  in  each  workhouse  under 
present  arrangements  ? — Certainly. 

25381.  If  you  had  the  lunatics  and  the  children  taken 
out,  and  the  sick  remaining  in  the  local  hospital,  the 
only  class  left  in  the  hospital  would  be  the  aged  and 
infirm.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  go  a step  further 
than  the  mere  amalgamation  of  one  union  with  the 
union  next  to  it ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  a 
central  institution  for  the  county,  receiving  there  all 
the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  county,  say  in  Ennis,  where 
they  could  be  segregated  according  to  their  character 
and  antecedents  and  conduct,  and  where  they  could  be 

employed  usefully  at  some  little  light  work  ? I would 

be  in  favour  of  that. 
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Nov.  30, 1004  25382.  And  having  only  one  staff  instead  of  eight 

— - staffs  ? — Certainly.  When  you  reduce  the  officials,  you 

Mr.  William  reduce  the  expenses  of  keeping  those  buildings  up. 
Harding.  We  have  a great  experience  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  expended  on  our  union  year  after  year,  and  we 
don’t  seem  to  be  anything  the  better  of  it. 

25383.  I can  tell  you  that  I see  the  greatest  improve- 
ment?— There  is  a great  improvement,  but  we  are 
never  done  improving. 

25384.  Would  you  be  in  favour,  if  possible,  of  getting 
all  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  county  into  one  establish- 
ment?— I have  not  thought  that  matter  out;  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  a very  good  idea,  as  far  as  I can 
see,  to  have  them  classified.  With  regard  _to  the 
tramps,  we  get  a great  number  of  them  in  Ennis,  and 
I think  some  stringent  measures  ought  to  be  adopted 
with  them.  Even  at  the  present  time,  when  they 
apply  to  our  relieving  officer  for  a ticket  for  the  union, 


they  come  under  the  influence  of  drink.  I say  anv  m 
or  woman  who  goes  to  th,  reliwing  officer  with  the  K 
or  smell  of  dnnlt  the  police i ought  to  he  sent  f0,T 
take  them  to  the  barracks.  It  is  a very  good  idea  tw 
I have  heard  here,  to  make  them  work. 

25385.  Put  them  into  a provincial  institution  ?— Cpr 
tainly,  and  make  them  work  ; for  they  are  rovim 
the  country,  and  they  have  to  be  fed.  8 ut 

25386.  They  are  kept  absolutely  by  the  public?— 
They  are  kept  absolutely  by  the  public. 

•25387.  And  they  sometimes  take  more  than  they  get? 
— 'Certainly.  Instead  of  allowing  them  to  wander 

notices  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  police  to  get  them 
arrested.  I believe  that  is  the  ease  in  England. 

25388.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— In  England  they  can  de- 
tain them  up  to  four  days,  and  they  have  to  give 
seventy-two  hours’  notice  of  desiring  to  leave?— Some 
thing  like  that. 


Mr.  Marcus 
Cnllinan. 


Mr.  Maecus  CuLLiNiN  examined. 


25389.  Chaibman. — We  have  had  a good  deal  of  in- 
teresting evidence  from  Ennis  Union  already.  Is  there 
anything  you  would  wish  to  dissent  from? — There  is 
not. 

25390.  As  regards  lunatics,  which  would  you  be  in 
favour  of — an  auxiliary  asylum  or  an  addition  to  the 
asylum? — An  auxiliary  asylum.  I think  it  would  cost 
a good  deal  less  to  have  one  of  these  workhouses  turned 
into  an  auxiliary  asylum  than  the  present  asylum 
enlarged. 

25391.  And  managed  at  a lower  rate  of  expense? — I 
think  so. 

£5392.  Under  the  existing  law,  you  would  only  get 
2a.  capitation  for  an  auxiliary  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

25393.  Do  you  think  with  the  2s.  you  would  do 
better? — It  could  be  done  just  as  well  anywhere. 


However,  the  law  may  be  ohanged ; I think  we  should 
be  allowed  2s.  of  the  grant. 

25394.  As  regards  the  boarding  out  of  children  you 
have  not  had  much  experience  in  this  union  ?-4rhev 
were  trying  to  get  foster-parents.  It  was  a failure 
25395.  But  the  age  at  which  they  were  boarded  out 
was  rather  advanced?— I think  about  five  years  last 
time.  ’ 

25396.  As  regards  tramps,  what  would  you  do  with 
them  ?— Some  separate  place  should  be  established  for 
them,  and  have  them  committed  by  magistrates’  war- 
rant, and  kept  there. 

25397.  And  taught  habits  of  industry,  if  possible?— 
Tes.  I thoroughly  agree  with  what  Mr.  Harding  says 
If  a man  applied  for  admission  to  the  relieving  officer" 
and  had  the  signs  of  drink,  the  relieving  officer  should 
have  him  taken  up  by  the  police  and  prosecuted. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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FIFTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  DECEMBER,  1st  1904. 


A.t  the  Courthouse,  Limerick. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  MnnNAGHAN,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  James  Hogan,  j.p.,  m.c.c.,  examined. 


25398.  Chairman. — The  County  Council  had  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Inquiry  before  them,  and  queries  were 
issued  .to  them,  and  I think  they  did  not  answer.  They 
sent  us  a copy  of  the  Conference  which  you  held. 
What  is  the  opinion  of  the  County  Council  as  regards 
the  number  of  unions  to  be  maintained  in  the  county  ? 
—Well,  my  own  individual  opinion  I may  give  you 
first,  is  that  I am  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  because, 
as  the  population  is  now  diminishing  and  these  houses 
were  built  at  an  anterior  date  to  contain  so  many,  and 
there  is  not  one-third  in  Ireland  now.  I am  principally 
acquainted  with  Rathkeale  since  Glin  was  dissolved,  of 
which  I was  a Guardian.  I am  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion ; I am  also  in  favour  of  the  boarding  out  of 
children. 

25399.  Ton  had  personal  experience  of  amalgamation. 
The  union  in  which  you  used  to  be  a Guardian,  some 
eighteen  years  ago,  Glin,  has  been  broken  up — how  has 
that  worked? — Of  the  thirteen  divisions  that  were  in 
it,  four  went  to  Listowel  and  the  balance  to  Rathkeale. 

25400.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  at  all  about 
the  increased  distances  the  sick  would  have  to  travel 
from  places  like  Glin  and  Tarbert  ? — Not  a bit.  There 
is  a very  improved  mode  of  conveyance  now,  and  an 
improved  van. 

25401.  Do  you  think  the  people  who  are  sick,  and 
need  nursing  and  attention,  go  as  readily  into  Listowel 
or  Rathkeale  as  they  did  before  into  Glin  from  the 
towns  of  Glin  and  Tarbert  ?— I am  quite  sure  they  do. 
They  had  some  in  Rathkeale  for  a long  time,  and  they 
were  very  well  treated.  They  have  left  latterly,  but 
there  is  a better  training  system  for  nurses  there. 

25402.  Are  there  any  complaints  about  Glin  and 
Tarbert  as  to  the  distances  which  the  sick  have  to 
travel?— Glin  and  Tarbert  are  a good  distance  from 
me;  but  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  about 
seven  miles  from  Rathkeale,  I find  no  hesitation  at  all 
in  having  the  people  go  there.  In  any  case,  the  time 
of  going  into  the  workhouse  is  not  so  long  now  as 
formerly.  _ , ,s  , 

25403.  It  is  a question  of  distance? — I don  t think 
there  is  any  objection  now  to  the  distance.  Glin  to 
Listowel  is  about  twelve  miles  ; there  is  a very  good 
mode  of  conveyance  for  the  sick. 

25404.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  regards 
rates — was  there  much  economy  in  the  closing  up?— 
You  have  the  pensions  of  the  existing  officers  in  Glin 
and  increased  remuneration  in  Rathkeale,  and  that 
did  not  diminish  it  j hut  these  things  are  dying  out. 

25405.  Hut  there  is  an  economy? — Oh,  I am  quite 
sure  it  will  ultimately  result  in  emnomy.  The  second 
question  that  I have  on  my  paper  is  that  I am  in  favour 
of  boarding  out  the  children.  I have  also  experience 
of  the  Glin  School.  I attended  there  for  a season. 
Certainly,  it  is  a very  well-kept  place,  but  I would 
much  prefer  the  children  to  he  boarded  out  in  t e 
country,  for  they  become  useful  for  servants  in  any 
department"  afterwards,  and  they  are  pretty  well  cared 
for.  We  have  a ladies’  committee  in  Rathkeale,  and 
relieving  officers  and  lady  inspectors;  they  are  nicely 
done  for.  I don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  Gun 
system,  but  when  sent  about  their  business  at  fiftee* 
or  sixteen,  they  are  unfit  for  anything. 

25406.  Do  yon  think  they  are  not  useful  in  the 
country? — They  are  not.  I have  one  in  my  own  em- 
ployment presently ; it  is  no  training  whatsoever  for 
farm  purposes. 

25407.  What  training  do  they  give  them  in  Glin?— 
Put  them  to  various  trades— carpentry,  shoemaking ; 
and  I think  they  have  a smithy  there. 

25408.  What  tradesman  did  you  get?— He.  had  not 
any  trade ; he  was  brought  up  by  a neighbouring 
farmer  to  assist  him. 


25409.  What  was  he  doing  in  the  school? — Nothing; 
he  is  a bit  of  an  imbecile. 

25410.  He  is  not  handy  about  mending  boots'? — No, 
indeed,  he  cannot  mend  his  clothes.  The  general 
report  is  that  they  are  unfit  for  farm  purposes  wlien 
they  come  out. 

25411.  What  is  your  idea  about  the  best  business  to 
put  union  children  to? — A.  good  deal  will  depend  on 
the  taste  they  develop  when  they  are  under  the  charge 
of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

25412.  Taking  them  as  a whole,  the  children  _ that 
are  in  workhouses  all  over  Ireland,  what  do  you  £liink 
is  the  best  way  to  put  them  forward  in  life? — Board 
them  out  of  the  workhouses. 

25413'.  Then  make  them  wliat  after  that? — Their 
pursuits  will  develop  after  that.  Some  may  become 
troublesome,  and  a good  many  I have  known  emigrated, 
and  they  were  nicely  taken  care  of  in  the  country,  and 
grew  healthy  and  strong.  I find  they  don’t  he  so 
strong  in  Glin.  They  are  healthy  and  well  cared,  but 
they  are  better  off  in  the  country  air,  and  have  more 
liberty  and  amusement. 

25414.  Some  Guardians  and  witnesses  that  have 
appeared  before  this  Commission  said  that  they  con- 
sidered, owing  to  the  dearth  of  labourers  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  the  best  thing  the  Guardians  could  do 
would  be  to  put  their  children  out  as  labourers  or 
servants  ? — I would  not  confine  it  to  one  particular 
pursuit,  but  would  give  them  the  chance  of  being  reared 
in.  the  country.  Generally,  they  would  adopt  the  pur- 
suit of  the  person  they  were  boarded  with.  I know 
them  to  be  very  useful  members  of  society.  The  third 
is,  I aru  in  favour  of  harmless  lunatics  being  boarded 
out  with  their  friends. 

25415.  Have  you  considered  that  carefully  ? — Well,  it 
is  a delicate  question,  I know ; but,  all  the  same,  I 
really  think  where  they  get  a fairly  good  stipend  to 
keep  them,  natural  affection  would  spring  np  between 
them,  and  keep  them  in  a better  state  than  in  the 
workhouse. 

25416.  There  was  another  gentleman  from  Limerick 
who  attended  the  Conference  in  Dublin  who  said  the 
people’s  skin  was  on  fire  until  they  got  rid  of  their 
lunatics? — I know  very  well  that  there  is  a little  bib 
of  loose  management  in  our  asylums  in  that  way,  par- 
ticularly in  Limerick.  When  they  are  not  made  to 
pay,  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  them  ; but  if  we  made  them 
pay  an  average  of  £20  a year,  they  would  be  glad  to- 
get  them.  Of  course,  if  there  is  a dangerous  lunatic, 
you  must  put  him  in. 

25417.  Tou  think  the  country  people  really  would 
have  time  enough  to  keep  these  people  clean  and 
orderly,  and  watch  them  as  they  should  be  watched  in 
the  country?— Quite  sure. 

25418.  Because  there  very  busy  times  in  the  country 
often  ? — You  would  not  have  very  many. 

25419.  I mean  one  in  the  house? — That  might  he 
only  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  I don’t  think  it 
would  even  be  as  high,  those  you  would  think  of  board- 
ing out. 

25420.  You  would  like  to  see  the  system  of  boarding 
out  lunatics  tried  with  such  cases  as  the  Resident 
Medical  Superintendent  would  suggest? — I would.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  experience  on  the  subject. 
The  fourth  point  is  the  tramp.  nuisance,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a great  and  crying  nuisance.  I assisted  some 
time  ago,  representing  the  Limerick  County  Council, 
at  the  General  Council  meeting  in  Dublin,  and  the 
matter  was  very  ably  threshed  out,  and  I saw  sug- 
gestions from  various  individuals,  and  the  one  that 
struck  me  as  most  admirable  was  Germany’s.  There 
they  hire  farms,  and  people  convicted  before  magis- 
trates are  sentenced  to  six  months,  twelve  months  or 


Dee,  1,  1904. 


Mr.  James 
Hogan. 
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Dec.  I 1904  two  years,  until  they  are  brought  into  habits  of  in- 
— L ' dustry ; and  I thought  that  was  the  best  suggestion  I 

Mr.  James  saw  thrown  out. 

Hogan.  25421.  They  are  committed  by  warrant? — Brought 

before  the  magistrates,  and  committed  by  warrant. 

25422.  What  term  would  they  give  them? — A good 
deal  would  depend  on  the  subject. 

25423.  But  they  could  give  a very  long  term  ? — They 
could  ; and  the  experience,  I think,  was  that  they  were 
able  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  as  well  as  getting 
them  into  industrial  habits. 

25424.  In  Belgium  they  are  said  to  be  self-support- 
ing?— I think  so.  There  were  reports  from  various 
Continental  countries,  but  that  was  the  one  that  struck 
me  most.  Another  suggestion  I have  is  single  repre- 
sentation for  divisions. 

25425.  We  have  received  that  widely.  You  think 
;hey  are  too  many  ? — I think  it  is  a farce.  In  Limerick 
101  come  into  the  Poor  Law  Board.  In  Limerick 
County  you  have  no  rural  district  work  now  or  present- 
ments j it  rests  with  the  county  surveyor ; it  is  all 
direct  labour  now  ; so  that  the  Rural  District  Councils 
have  very  little  to  do  in  that  respect ; and  as  for 
crowding  sixty  or  eighty  people  into  ore  room  to  ad- 
minister £10,000  or  £12,000,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do. 

25426.  It  must  be  very  difficult  for  the  chairman? — 
You  will  have  the  experience  of  the  various  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils  before  you ; I think  it  would  be  a step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  suggestion  I would  put 
before  you  is,  that  if  amalgamation  takes  place,  you 
should  recast  the  unions.  In  Rathkeale  Union  you 
have  Ballingarry,  within  three  miles,  coming  into 
Rathkeale ; other  portions  are  fourteen  miles ; so,  by 
recasting  the  unions,  you  could  make  it  more  con- 
venient for  sick  people. 

25427.  You  did  not  work  that  out  in  detail  ? — I was 
just  sketching  it  on  Bacon’s  Map  of  Ireland.  It  is 
very  easily  solved.  Just  take  your  casting  line  round 
the  workhouses,  without  diminishing  the  staff  of  the 
other  houses  that  you  left  in  existence. 

25428.  Not  breaking  up  the  electoral  divisions? — 
Well,  take  dispensary  districts  together.  Shana- 
golden  would  easily  fit  in  with  Newcastle  ; you  take  a 
straight  line  from  Newcastle  to  the  Shannon,  and  then 
when  you  dissolve  the  eastern  unions,  you  could  take 
a corresponding  slice,  and  give  it  to  the  unions  the 
other  way. 

25429.  Was  it  your  idea  to  have  the  unions  coter- 
minous with  the  county.  Take  the  Limerick  Union, 
which  has  a large  portion  of  the  County  Clare  and  part 
in  the  County  Tipperary,  and  so  on — had  you  any  idea 
of  that  sort,  or  was  it  simply  keeping  up  the  present 
system  of  unions  without  regard  to  counties  ? — I would 
recast  them,  if  possible;  each  county  ought  to  have 
its  own. 

25430.  That  would  bei  difficult  in  a place  like 
Limerick? — Yes,  it  is  too  near  Clare. 

25431.  The  Clare  people  yesterday  expressed  a wish 
-to  get  that  part  of  the  county  into  their  own  hands  as  a 
unit  in  the  Poor  Law  system  of  Clare? — And  I think 
it  is  very  much  thought  of  now  throughout  the  country 
— that  you  ought  to  have  divisional  rating  instead  of 
union  rating. 

25432.  Would  you  go  back  to  the  old  law,  or  only 
want  it  for  some  particular  purpose?  Would  you  go  for 
making  the  indoor  relief,  for  instance,  a divisional 
-charge? — I rather  think  it  should  he  both  ways.  It 
worked  very  well,  for  it  threw  the  onus  on  the  Guar- 
dian of  the  division  to  see  that  he  did  his  duty ; but 
when  it  is  union  rating,  and  it  is  everybody’s  business, 
it  is  nobody’s  business.  There  is  a resolution  passed 
by  the  Comity  Council  with  reference  to  rural  district 
charges — that,  they  maintain  their  own  roads  and 
"bridges.  It  has  been  initiated  as  a step  in  the  right 
•direction,  so  I think  the  other  would  be  a step  in  the 
right  direction;  also.  You  would  be  able  to  see  How 
the  thing  worked  out  with  the  Guardian  in  charge. 
"That  is  all  I have  to  say. 

25433.  T>o  you  think  there  has  been  any  change  in 
the  administration  of  out-door  relief? — I am  sorry  to 
■say  it  has  increased  since  1898. 

25434.  QDo  you  attribute  that  to  union  rating?—! 
would,  in  a certain  direction. 

25435.  Do  you  think  any  increase  of  expenditure  has 
arisen  as  regards  indoor  expenditure  since  1892? — I 
don’t  think  so. 

25436;  Then,  would  it  be  necessary  to  make  any 
change  in  the  administration  of  that?— I am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  extravagance  practised  indoor. 


25437.  Would  you  still  be  in  favour  of  making  it  a 
divisional  charge  indoor  ?— Where  a person  goes  for 
sick  treatment  from  a division,  I would  have  it  charged 
to  that  division.  That  is  the  only  motive  I have.  8 

25438.  You  could  hardly  expect  to  reduce  the  total 
expenditure  if  a person  is  willing  to  go  into  the  work- 
house  ; you  hardly  know  a case  where  refusal  is  given? 
— I think  not. 

25439.  So  you  could  not  reduce  the  total  expenditure 
by  changing  the  area  of  charge  ? — I don’t  know  ; it  is 
very  hard  to  say  how  the  thing  would  work  out  ■ I 
would  rather  try. 

25440.  You  had  a long  experience  of  the  electoral 
division  charge? — 'And  it  worked  well. 

25441.  Do  you  think  it  worked  well  under  all  heads? 
— I think  so. 

25442.  If  you  go  back  to  the  old  system  you  will  be 
taking  away  the  benefits  given  to  the  towns  by  the  Act 
of  1898?— I would  rather  not  do  that,  for  I think  the 
towns  were  entitled  to  relief ; people  were  huddled 
into  towns  from  the  country. 

25443.  How  would  you  arrange  that,  to  give  the 
people  of  the  towns  the  benefit  ? — Certainly ; it  is  a 
hardship  to  cast  divisional  rating  on  a town,  because  a 
great  many  people  were  transported  from  the  country 
into  the  towns ; it  is  a question  I am  not  prepared  to 
see  my  way  out  of. 

25444.  But  you  think  it  would  be  just  that  the  ex- 
penditure should  be  equalised,  so  far  as  the  towns  go? 
— I would  ; I would  not  like  to  do  them  an  injustice 
in  that  way.  There  is  another  burning  question,  in 
fact,  that  is — where  people  from  other  unions  come  into 
a certain  union,  there  is  no  way  of  sending  them  back 
to  their  own  original  union.  I think  the  law  ought  to 
be  altered  in  that  respect. 

25445.  The  law  of  settlement  in  England  and  Scot- 
land brought  here  ? — Yes,  I would  make  that  suggestion 
also. 

25446.  You  would  have  a good  deal  of  changing  about 
all  over  the  country? — Every  other  day. 

25447.  It  would  involve  a great  deal  of  expense?— I 
don’t  think  so.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  union  to  have 
strangers  coming  from  another  county  into  it,  and 
settling  down  here. 

25448.  We  find,  in  going  round  the  country,  natives 
of  distant  places  in  all  the  workhouses  ; you  may  give 
a couple  to  one  union,  and  get  hack  a couple  from 
another  ? — iW ell,  let  it  he  so  ; it  would  be  the  fairest 
in  the  end  for  the  sick  poor. 

25449.  You  could  not  send  away  the  sick— it  is  the 
healthy?— They  are  all  supposed  to  he  sick  that  are 
inside.  That  out-door  relief  system  would  want  to  be 
very  cautiously  administered. 

25450.  Did  you  see  a suggestion  made  in  Cork  lately, 
that  all  out-door  relief  should  be  given  in  kind  ? — I did, 
and  I would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  it ; because  I 
am  afraid  some  of  this  money  finds  its  way  to  the 
publichouse. 

25451.  The  idea  there  was  that  the  relieving  officer 
should  have  a van,  and  start  with  such  commodities  as 
were  necessary? — It  could  he  worked  that  way.  I 
studied  the  out-door  relief  system  very  closely,  and  I 
could  call  ^it  nothing  but  demoralising. 

25452.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  out-door  relief  if 
it  could  be  managed  without  demoralisation?—!  would. 
But  I tell  you  my  experience,  that  where  a child  of 
tender  years  goes  for  the  stipend,  the  idea  goes  with 
him  that  that  money  should  be  continued  to  him.  It 
demands  supervision. 

25453.  If  you  had  out-door  relief  administered  in 
kind,  and  also  had  out-door  relief  a divisional  charge, 
would  you  be  afraid  of  any  undue  expenditure  then?— 
I don’t  think  so. 

25454.  These  would  be  sufficient  safeguards? — I think 
so,  if  the  Guardians  of  the  division  would  interest 
themselves  in  the  officer  who  was  distributing  it. 

25455.  There  are  some  articles,  such  as  milk  and 
perishables,  they  could  not  be  served  round  ; but  from 
your  experience  of  the  country,  would  the  people  be 
always  able  to  manage  a sufficient  supply  of  milk?— I 
think  they  would  ; if  they  got  the  solid  food,  the  others 
would  be  supplied.  There  are  a great  many  changes  in 
the  Poor  Laws  that  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the 
ratepayers. 

25456.  As  regards  people  paying  for  relief  when  they 
are  sick  ?— I was  always  in  favour  that  a portion  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  unions  should  be  set  aside  for  paying 
patients — people  who  own  moderate-sized  farms ; and 
I think  there  should  be  some  discrimination  in  the 
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class.  Well-to-do  people  -who,  through  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, come  to  the  workhouse,  I think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  their  own  clothes,  and 
live  separate  from  the  others. 


25457.  You  would  give  certain  privileges  to  well- 
conducted  people? — Yes,  and  people  of  good  ante- 
cedents. It  would  be  too  bad  to  have  them  mixed  up 
with  tramps,  or  people  of  the  lower  orders. 


Mr.  W.  W.  O’Dwyer,  J.p..  Chairman,  Mitchelstown  Union,  examined. 


25458.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a member  of  the 
County  Council  ? — Yes. 

25459.  Is  there  anything  now  that  occurs  to  you  on 
our  queries  that  Mr.  Hogan  has  not  referred  to,  or  on 
•which  you  differ  from  him? — No,  sir.  I thoroughly 
agree  with  Mr.  Hogan’s  evidence.  I wish  to  add  my 
experience  from  the  east.  I was  chairman  for  years  of 
the  Mitchelstown  Union.  I saw  you  dwelling  on  the 
.out-door  relief  expense.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Bocal  Government  Act  the  annual  out-door  relief  was 
£535,  and  the  annual  cost  since  then  was  £724,  that  is 
for  the  whole  union,  and  our  valuation  is  £45,833. 

25460.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increase?— To 
union  rating. 

25461.  Would  you  rather  go  back  to  electoral  division 
rating  ?— Certainly.  It  is  a premium,  I believe,  for 
raising  the  rates,  because  it  is  impossible  to  check  it. 
A portion  of  my  union  extends  near  Mallow,  another 
portion  near  Tipperary,  and  another  near  Kilmallocl; ; 
I have  no  possible  way  of  knowing  whether  the  out- 
door relief  is  properly  administered  in  those  districts 
or  not.  If  you  have  divisional  rating,  you  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  every  person,  and,  another  thing, 
you  are  more  particular,  having  the  man  charged 
against  you.  Supposing  a Mallow  Guardian  applied 
for  the  relief,  I would  not  take  the  responsibility  as 
chairman  of  refusing  the  relief,  as  I might  be  doing 
injustice  to  that  person. 

25462.  In  the  old  times  the  Guardians  were  prac- 
tically guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Guardian . of  the 
electoral  division  ?— • Certainly  ; and  the  ratepayers  of 
the  immediate  district  would  come  up,  and  say,  “We 
are  paying  rates,  and  know  who  ought  to  get  it,”  and 
nobody  would  be  injured,  because  nobody  wanting  it 
would  be  refused. 

25463.  I gather  you  are  not  opposed  to  out-door 
relief,  but  wish  to  have  it  safeguarded? — Quite  so. 

25464.  What  do  you  think  about  distributing  it  in 
Icind  ? — By  all  means. 

25465.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  practical 
difficulty  ? — None  whatever.  The  relieving  officer 
would  issue  his  order,  and  let  them  take  that  to  any 
shopkeeper. 

25466.  That  is  not  what  is  proposed  in  Cork  at  all ; 
that  is  a system  that  has  been  rather  condemned.  The 
system  proposed  in  Cork  is  that  the  actual  bread  and 
food  should  be  put  into  a van,  and  brought  round  ? — 
With  all  due  respect,  I think  the  other  would  be  better, 
because  the  relieving  officer  of  every  district  is  a 
responsible  party,  and  his  order  to  any  shopkeeper  is 
as  good  as  a bank  note. 

25467.  Yes,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  party 
getting  it  would  always  get  the  proper  thing ; he  may 
take  it  out  in  tobacco  and  porter?— It  may  be  checked, 
by  specifying  the  thing  required. 

25468.  I don’t  think  that  would  be  any  check.  If 
there  was  an  order  for  beef,  and  the  man  chose  to  take 
tobacco  ? — Surely,  when  there  was  an  order  for  beef,  he 
could  not  get  anything  else. 

25469.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that? — 
That  could  be  looked  to,  because  the  relieving  officer 
would  be  on  the  spot ; but,  taking  the  broad  principle, 


it  should  be  in  kind.  There  is  a great  temptation  in 
handling  money  to  let  it  go  into  improper  channels. 

25470.  In  Mitchelstown  you  are  in  two  counties. 
What  do  you  think  about  having  the  Poor  Law  unions 
coterminous  with  the  counties? — In  cases  where  there 
would  be  a hardship,  I would  not  go  the  length. 

25471.  Supposing  they  broke  up  Mitchelstown,  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  County  Limerick  part? — 
Some  to  Kilmallock,  and  some  to  Tipperary. 

25472.  Galbally  ?— -That  would  be  Tipperary,  and  the 
western  side  to  Kilmallock,  and  the  Cork  portion  could 
go  to  Fermoy,  without  any  inconvenience  whatever. 
Those  three  unions  are  nearer  than  some  of  the 
districts  we  have  coming  into  Mitchelstown.  Knock- 
long  is  nine  miles  from  Mitchelstown,  while  Kilmallock 
is  nearer  than  that ; Galbally  is  nearer  to  Tipperary 
than  Mitchelstown  ; there  would  be  no  hardship  on  the 
sick  poor. 

25473.  You  would  not  care  about  having  all  the 
unions  within  the  county? — I would  not  at  all  stick  to 
the  counties. 

25474.  Your  idea  is  the  idea  with  which  the  unions 
were  originally  formed — a central  place  was  taken,  and 
people  were  supposed  to  go  from  about  ten  miles  round 
it? — Yes. 

25475.  And  you  don’t  see  any  necessity  for  making 
a change  in  that  respect  ? — I do  not ; and  especially  in 
my  own  particular  eastern  district,  where  I am  con- 
versant with  the  circumstances  ; it  is  the  better  way. 
If  we  go  by  the  two  counties  alone,  we  would  be  away 
from  any  centre  whatsoever. 

25476.  Some  would  be  going  to  Fermoy? — Yes,  and 
the  rest  to  Kilmallock,  naturally. 

25477.  As  regards  lunatics  in  workhouses? — I agree 
with  Mr.  Hogan’s  suggestions,  subject  to  the  medical 
officer’s  examination,  that  they  would  be  better,  and 
in  some  cases  kept  better,  because  the  Irish  people  are 
generally  very  fond  of  their  people.  Herding  people 
together  in  those  places  is  injuring  them  ; it  is  miser- 
able to  them  ; they  mope  about  in  dark  cells,  when 
they  could  be  out  in  the  sunlight. 

25478.  I believe  the  County  Asylum  is  overcrowded  ? 
— It  is,  and  no  wonder ; because  a lot  of  people  there 
ought  to  be  paying  patients,  and  they  are  not. 

25479.  What  would  you  do  to  relieve  the  over-crowd- 
ing?— If  we  amalgamated  some  of  these  disused  places 
they  could  be  made  use  of. 

25480.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  building  at  the 
asylum? — I would  not  build  any  more.  What  is  the 
good  of  building  with  a population  dwindling  as  we  are. 
Mitchelstown  was  built  for  600,  and  our  average  is  only 
150,  and  it  is  only  by  pressure  it  is  kept  up. 

25481.  Who  puts  on  the  pressure  ?— Interested 
people,  I dare  say  ; as  you  will  see  a recruiting  ser- 
geant anxious  to  fill  the  regiment.  The  tramp  nuisance 
is  a regular  eyesore  with  us.  There  are  a lot  of 
deserving  poor  that  must  tramp,  but  they  are  natives 
of  somewhere,  and  they  could  get  a pass  from  fheir 
relieving  officer,  and  let  them  hand  that  to  the  relieving 
officer  of  the  district,  and  if  they  are  deserving,  they 
will  get  relief ; but  with  regard  to  the  vagrants,  I 
would  carry  out  the  law  in  their  respect. 

25482.  As  Mr.  Hogan  suggested  ? — Yes  ; the  deserving 
poor  tramp  should  be  succoured  and  protected. 


Mr.  Robert  Pigot, 

25483.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Hathkeale  District  Council? — Yes. 

25484.  What  is  the  view  of  your  Guardians  about  the 
question  of  amalgamation  ? — They  would  be  in  favour 
of  amalgamation  as  far  as  one  union,  at  least;  I don’t 
think  they  would  be  anxious  to  go  further  than  some 
one  union  in  the  county. 

25485.  You  are  only  seven  or  eight  miles  from.  New- 
castle, and  Croom  is  about  the  same? — Croom  is  nine 
Irish  miles,  a little  bit  more  than  Newcastle. 

25486.  What  change  do  you  think  might  be  made 
in  the  west  part  of  Limerick  if  there  was  amalgama- 
tion? Take  Croom  and  Newcastle  and  Rathkeale  ? — I 


j.p.,  p.L.G,,  examined. 

think  Croom  would  be  the  more  suitable  one.  It 
would  be  more  convenient  for  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

25487.  What  do  you  think  about  letting  the  other 
two  stand  ? — I think  the  other  two  would  want  to  stand. 
There  is  a big  area  of  country  occupied  by  Rathkeale 
8nd  Newcastle  especially, portion  of  the  old  Glin  Union 
having  been  thrown  into  Rathkeale 
25488.  They  are  very  close  to  each  other  ? — In  a way, 
but  they  have  other  wings  very  fair. 

25489.  If  an  ambulance  arrived  at  one  place,  it  Vr^uld 
only  have  to  go  six  or  seven  miles  further  to  get  to  the 
other? — Irish  miles. 

25490.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the 
5Q 
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boundaries  of  the  unions ; we  have,  of  course,  the  maps 
with  us.  The  next  matter  is  the  necessity  for  dis- 
pensary accommodation,  and  the  lessening  of  the  num- 
ber of  hospitals,  having  regard  to  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  by  patients  and  the  shortest  available  time 
and  the  quickest  and  most  level  roads ; we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  dispensaries.  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  hospital  that  could  be  reduced  in  West  Limerick 
except  Groom  ? — I don’t  think  there  could  be ; it  would 
be  very  serious  for  the  sick  poor  to  remove  them  a long 
journey,  although  we  have  a new  mode  of  conveyance. 
Still,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  take  a sick  patient 
twenty  or  thirty  miles. 

25491.  The  third  matter  you  call  attention  to  is  the 
anomalous  condition  of  the  Glin  District  Council ; 
where  the  District  Council  is  subject  for  rating  pur- 
poses to  the  Limerick  County  Council  while  its  union 
business  is  conducted  in  the  Listowel  Workhouse. 
How  would  you  meet  the  case  of  Limerick,  where  a 
large  portion  of  the  County  Clare  is  in  the  union  ? — 
Well,  it  is  a very  peculiarly  situated  city,  and  the 
union  workhouse  is  in  the  County  dare,  properly 
speaking. 

25492.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  about  that? 
— Not  about  that. 

25493.  You  say  economy  could  be  practised  in  the 
present  institution  by  providing  fuel  mid  labour- 
saving  appliances,  and  also  disinfecting ; steam 
under  pressure  is  the  best? — I think  if  there  was  amal- 
gamation you  would  require  something  that  way  in 
the  union. 

25494.  Of  course,  when  you  closed  a workhouse  like 
Croom,  you  would  save  a good  deal  in  fuel  as  well  as 
in  officers’  salaries? — Yes,  after  a time,  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  and  everything. 

25495.  What  is  your  view  about  rating? — I was 
always  against  union  rating  from  the  very  start ; it  is 
a great  injury  to  the  ratepayers  of  Ireland. 

25496.  Would  you  go  back  completely  to  the  old 
system  ? — ‘Yes,  I would  go  back  for  all  purposes. 

25497.  Are  there  any  changes  you  would  recommend 
in  the  existing  system  of  the  Poor  Law?  Supposing 
you  were  keeping  on  Rathkeale  and  Newcastle,  would 
you  suggest  any  change  in  the  administration,  or  would 
you  let  the  present  system  go  on  as  it  is?— Well,  I 
think  the  present  system  should  go  on  as  it  is. 

25498.  Would  you  keep  lunatics,  for  instance,  in  the 
workhouses? — Oh,  no,  it  is  a great  injury. 

25499.  What  is  your  view  about  the  children  in  the 
workhouse? — I think  it  is  very  demoralising  to  have 
them  in  the  workhouses. 

25500.  Are  you  satisfied  with  their  going  to  Glin,  for 
instance  ?— Up  to  a certain  age  they  should  be  reared 
in  the  country,  I think  five  or  six  or  seven  years’  old, 
and  then  sent  to  a place  like  Glin ; because  you  won’t 


get  the  respectable  small  farmers  in  the  country  to  taka 
up  these  children,  and  they  fall  into  the  worst  hands— 
poor  people  that  probably  are  getting  out-door  relief, 
and  want  to  make  something  by  them. 

25501.  How  do  the  Limerick  Guardians  manage 

have  they  not  got  good  foster-parents  ; they  have  been 
working  it  for  thirty  years  ? — I don’t  know. 

25502.  In  your  union  what  do  you  do? — There  was 
very  little  until  lately  boarded  out.  There  is  a ladies’ 
committee,  which  looks  after  them  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  they  are  better  oil  than  formerly  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  you  have  not  the  proper  class  of  people  to  take 
them  up ; only  the  very  poorest. 

25503'.  If  good  homes  could  be  found,  you  would  be 
in  favour  of  boarding  out  ? — Certainly ; if  you  could 
get  respectable  farmers  to  take  them  up. 

25504.  "Why  would  you  not  allow  the  children  to  remain 
on  with  these  people? — Because  they  won’t  teach  them 
anything ; if  the  small  farmers  took  them  up  and 
reared  them  they  would  be  taught  something. 

25505.  Supposing  a small  farmer  could  be  induced 
to  take  them  up? — They  could  learn  some  farm  work, 
and  I think  it  would  be  more  beneficial  than  trades. 

25506.  That  is  what  has  happened  with  boarding  out 
in  various  parts  of  the  country — ‘small  farmers  do  take 
them  at  three  years  old,  and  keep  them  on  until  they 
are  men  and  women  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
unless  they  are  orphans,  and  are  very  near  friends  to 
the  small  farmers,  they  would  not  look  at  them  at  all. 

2S507.  At  what  age  have  you  tried  to  get  homes  for 
those  children  ? — Some  are  taken  out  very  young — two- 
and-a-half  or  three. 

25508.  What  is  the  general  age  ? — That  would  be  the 
general  age,  and  six  or  seven  sometimes. 

25509.  You  could  understand,  perhaps,  people  being 
unwilling  to  take  a child  of  six  or  seven  or  eight  who 
had  been,  perhaps,  with  big  associates? — I would  not 
like  them  to  get  too  old  in  the  workhouse,  by  any 
means. 

25510.  But  children  going  out  at  an  early  age,  would 
there  he  the  same  objection  to  take  them? — They  would 
not  like  to  take  infants  too  young ; three  or  four  years 
old,  I am  sure  there  would  be  no  objection  to  them. 

25511.  What  would  you  do  as  regards  tramps? — We 
had  a system  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  in  Rathkeale. 
A policeman  used  to  attend  the  workhouse  every  morn- 
ing to  take  them  before  the  magistrates,  and  give  them 
a week  or  a fortnight  in  jail,  and  we  had  no  tramps  for 
two  or  three  years.  Of  course,  it  was  rather  a harsh 
treatment.  There  should  be  some  kind  of  a home  for 
tramps,  and  make  them  work  laboriously. 

25512.  Send  them  there  by  warrant  for  three  months, 
six  months,  or  twelve  months,  and  make  them  do  hard 
labour? — Try  to  teach  them  a taste  for  labour. 


Mr  John 
Eitzgibbon 


Mr.  John  Fitz  gibbon,  b.l.g.  , examined. 


25513.  Chaihman.— You  are  Yice-Ohairman  of  the 
Rathkeale  District  Council— do  you  generally  agree 
with  Mr.  Pigot  as  regards  the  keeping  up  of  Rathkeale 
and  Newcastle  Unions  ? — I think  it  would  be  advisable. 

25514.  You  don’t  think  you  could  do  without  one  or 
the  other?— I don’t  think  so ; the  distance  apart  is  so 
very  much. 

25515.  It  comes  to  a question  of  six  or  seven  miles  ? 
— Yes. 

25516.  You  have  great  distances  at  present  in  some 
places ; how  far,  for  instance,  is  the  most  remote  part 
of  your  union? — Fourteen  miles. 

25517.  Then  if  they  had  to  go  on  they  would  have 
to  go  twenty-one? — They  would. 

25518.  If  there  was  a great  deal  of  economy  to  be 
gained  by  the  breaking  up  of  one  union,  if  you  could 
save  a good  deal  of  the  rates,  what  would  you  say  then  ; 
and  if  a hospital  for  acute  cases  could  he  left  at  a 
plttde  that  would  be  closed,  say  Newcastle  or  Rathkeale, 
then,  what  would  you  think,  provided  the  sick  would 
( not  have  any  additional  distance  to  go,  but  only  the 
able-bodied? — I think  there  would  be  some  gain  by  it 
to  the  ratepayers. 

26519.  If  there  was  a gain  would  you  be  disposed  to 
regard  that  favourably? — Yes. 

25520.  "What  is  your  opinion  as  regards  rating — 
union  or  electoral  division  ?— Electoral  division,  I am 
entirely  in  favour  of. 

25521.  Are  your  Board  practically  in  favour  of  it?— 
They' are;  altogether. 

25522.  Do  you ‘represent  a town? — A sip.all  village.  , 

25523.  Do  you  .think  towns  ought  to  have  some 
assistance  in  the  outdoor  relief? — I don’t  think  so. 


25524.  You  would  throw  the  whole  burden  on  the 
towns? — I would  ; there  are  not  so  many  coming  into 
towns  as  formerly ; there  is  more  employment  in  the 
country. 

25625.  Still  the  outdoor  relief  is  mainly  i paid  in 
towns,  and  a great  many  of  the  people  who.  get  the 
outdoor  relief  in  the  towns  are  from  the  country  ? — 
Yes ; but  there  are  not  as  many  now  as  used  formerly 
come  into  the  towns. 

25526.  Still  the  town  has  a larger  proportion  than 
the  country? — It  has. 

25527.  Would  you  allow  for  that  and  give  them  some 
general  assistance? — I don’t  think  so. 

25528.  As  regards  tramps  and  vagrants,  what  do 
you  think  would  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
them? — I think  there  should  he  a special  place  for 
them. 

25529.  Such  as  has  been  mentioned  by  other  wit- 
nesses ? — Yes. 

25530.  You  would  . confine  them  there  under  a 
magistrate’s  warrant  ? — Yes. 

25531.  And  those  people  who  tramp  through  the 
country  with  children,  would  you  take  away  their 
children  from  them  ? — I think  so  ; it  would  he  very 
much  better  for  the  children’s  sake.  . 

25532.  What  is  your  opinion  about  dealing  with 
children  generally ; would  you  board  them  out  or  send 
them  to  an  institution  ? — I would  bpard  them  out  for 
some  time  at  all  events. 

25533.  With  the  object  of  turning  them  1 into 
labourers  ?— Yes. 

25534.  Is  there  anything  else  I have  not  asked  you 
that  you  would  like  to  mention? — I don’t  think  so. 
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Mr.  .Timothy  Cosack,  Vice-Chairman,  Rathkeale  Union,  examined. 


25535.  Chairman. — You  are  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Rathkeale  Guardians? — Yes,  sir. 

25536.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  your  col- 
leagues just  now  ? — Yes  ; I am  in  thorough  accord  with 
Mr.  Pigot,  only  on  divisional  rating  I don’t  agree 
with  them. 

25537.  You  are  in  favour  of  letting  the  union  rating 
stand  ? — Yes  ; I live  in  a town. 

25538.  And  you  don’t  see  things  quite  in  the  same 
way  ? — No.  The  population  of  our  town  is  very  large, 
and  all  the  country  people  from  outside  are  gathered 
in  there,  and  are  there  for  the  last  thirty  years.  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  divisional  rating  if  there  was  a 
limitation  put,  say  where  a person  was  bom  to  let 
that  division  support  him. 

25539.  If  you  could  trace  back  to  where  they  came 
from  ? — It  could  be  done  quite  easily. 

25540.  I wander  what  would  the  country  Guardians 
say  about  that ; would  they  agree  with  it  ?— I don't 
think  they  would. 

25541.  What  do  you  say  about  children? — I would 
be  in  favour  of  keeping  them  in  the  workhouse  until 
four  years  old,  then  I would  send  them  out  to  the 
cottiers  and  board  them  out  there;  I see  them  and 
they  are  very  well  treated  and  looked  after. 

25542.  You  have  a ladies’  committee  to  look  after 
them.  As  regards  the  amalgamation  of  workhouses, 
■what  workhouse  do  you  think  might  be  broken  up?— 
The  general  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  division  is 
Croom,  and  I would  be  in  favour  of  that. 


25543.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  break 
up  either  Rathkeale  or  Newcastle  ? — It  would  be  quite 
impossible. 

25544.  Even  if  a hospital  were  left  in  one  or  the 
other? — It  would  not  do. 

25545.  You  have  a good  many  tramps  in  Rathkeale? 
— A great  many. 

25546.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  come  for  dealing 
with  those  people? — Undoubtedly. 

25547.  You  would  not,  of  course,  touch  the  poor 
people  who  stay  in  their  own  neighbourhood  and  get 
charity  from  their  friends  ? — No. 

25548.  But  you  mean  the  regular  tramping  vagrant  ? 
— Yes. 

25549.  Some  of  those  people  have  families ; do  you 
think  it  is  desirable  that  the  families  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  them  tramping  through  the 
country? — I would  take  the  children  from  them. 

25550.  And  shut  up  the  parents  in  a working  place? 
— Yes. 

25551.  Are  you  on  the  Lunatic  Asylum  Committee  ? 
— No. 

25552.  You  have  heard,  I daresay,  that  there  is  a 
movement  for  increasing  the  accommodation  ? — I would 
be  in  favour  of  an  empty  workhouse. 

25553.  Supposing  Croom  was  closed ; would  you 
rather  give  them  Croom  than  build  more? — I would. 
I agree  with  what  Mr.  Pigot  said  except  as  to  the 
rating. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hurley,  J.p.,  Chairman,  Newcastle  Union,  examined, 


25554.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  New- 
castle Union? — Yes. 

25555.  Your  union  goes  to  the  bounds  of  Kerry  and 
Cork ; it  does  not  take  in  either  ? — Yes.  Our  union  and 
Rathkeale  comprise  half  the  county  of  Limerick. 

25556.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  break 
up  either  Newcastle  or  Rathkeale  ? — I cannot  see  how 
it  could  be  done;  it  is  nearly  twenty  miles  to  the 
bounds  of  our  union,  and  add  to  it  six  or  seven  miles 
further  going  to  Rathkeale;  it  would  be  quite  too 
much. 

25557.  What  is  the  most  distant  part  of  your  union? 
— Beyond  Monntcollins ; three  counties  come  to- 
gether in  one  point  there,  and  we  have 

another  very  distant  point  in  our  union  with- 
in two  miles  of  Listowel,  near  Kilmorna, 

beyond  the  village  of  Athea;  there  is  an 
electoral  division  that  runs  along  that  way  for  a long 
distance. 

25558.  There  are  not  many  people  in  that  division? 
— Not  many,  but  it  embraces  the  village  of  Athea, 
which  is  fourteen  miles  from  Newcastle. 

25550.  What  is  yoiir  opinion  about  rating? — It 
should  be,  as  at  present,  union  rating.  It  would  be 
very  unfair  to  towns  and  villages  that  get  no  grant 
from  the  Government  as  the  farmers  do,  that  they 
should  be  saddled  with  the  whole  support  of  the  poor, 
who,  as  a rule,  come  from  the  adjoining  country. 

25560.  Mr.  Cusack  said  he  would  be  satisfied  to 
have  electoral  rating  if  the  people  from  the  country 
districts  were  thrown  back  on  the  division  from  which 
they  Came? — Yes,  but  I don’t  know  that  the  game 
would  be  worth  the  candle. 

25561.  Some  of  your  places  you  say  are  very  dis- 
tant ; do  you  think  any  additional  cottage  hospital 
is  necessary  in  your  union?— -As  far  as  that  there  is 
railway  accommodation  through  most  of  the  union  to 
the  Kerry  side. 

25562.  I mean  for  the  sick  who  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  the  train? — I don’t  believe  there  is,  because 
we  have  got  a very  good  ambulance  lately,  the  best 
one  onr  inspector,  Mr.  O’Connor,  could  recommend 
we  hawe  got,  and  they  are  just  as  comfortable  in  it  as 
if  in  bed. 

25563.  You  would  not  like  to  send  them  six  or  seven 
miles  further  ? — I would  not ; it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is. 

25564.  Do  many  people  , in  your  workhouse  pay  at 
■all  for  their  maintenance?— Yes ; a good  many  of 
thepi,  especially  since  the  advent  of  the  Nuns  ; one 
time,  there  was  a great  prejudice  :against  people  going 
in  there,  hut  that  has  worn  away  now  and  an  immense 
number  , of  people  come  in  who  pay  for  their  food,  and 
othqrs  pay.  half,  . 

25565.  It'  has  been  suggested  that  it  .would  he  a 
wise  thing  to  give  the  governing  bodies  of  these  hospi- 


tals power  to  recover  such  sums,  as  they,  in  their 
discretion,  thought  the  friends  of  their  patients  could 
pay ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  such  a change  in  the 
law  ? If  a poor  man  had  a child  of  his  own  in  the 
hospital  getting  treatment,  if  you  thought  that  man 
could  afford  as  much  as  the  child  cost  him  at  home, 
say  6 cl.  a week  for  food,  so  as  to  make  all  the  people 
who  come  in  pay  as  much  as  they  could  without  hard- 
ship?— That  is  in  practice  in  a small  way  in  our 
hospital.  Wherever  a patient  enters  himself,  by  way 
of  a loan,  we  charge  the  full  amount,  or  whatever  jn 
our  discretion  we  think  the  man  should  pay,  and  it  is 
paid. 

25566.  Do  you  get  much  under  that  heading? — We 
lo,  considerable  sums.  I endorsed  a cheque  the  other 
day  for  _ £13  for  one  man  that  was  made  payable  to 
Ihe  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

25567.  If  tlie  people  objected  to  it  you  very; often 
could  not  recover  that?— We  have  recovered  it. 

25568.  You  could  if  you  declared  it  in  time 
as  a loan  ? — The  relieving  officer  does  declare  them 
in  time  at  the  next  Board  day,  and  he  gives  his 
opinion  whether  they  should  be  charged  or  allowed 
free. 

25569.  What  could  you  recover  from  such  persons  ? 
— It  is  not  done  unless  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can 

pay- 

25570.  What  could  you  recover? — The  average  cost. 

25571.  That  is  very  insufficient  in  a great  number  of 
cases.  Supposing  a comparatively  wealthy  person, 
or  some  member  of  his  family,  went  into  the  fever 
hospital,  their  treatment  might  cost  a couple  of  pounds 
a week  and  you  could  only  recover  6s.  a week,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Board  of  Guardians  dis- 
cretion in  any  application  to  them,  to  charge  as  much 
or  as  little  as  they,  in  their  discretion,  thought  fit,  up 
to  the  total  cost  of  maintenance? — Undoubtedly  I 
would ; but  I may  mention  at  one  time  there  was  a 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  go  into 
the  hospital,  and  fever  and  contagious  diseases  were 
concealed  and  kept  at  home,  and  so  as  to  encourage 
them  in  at  one  time  we  made  a rule  we  would 
allow  all  fever  cases  in  free ; we  did  that  in  the 
beginning,  but  it  is  departed  from  now. 

25572.  It  was  with  a very  good  object  you  did  that? 
— To  encourage  them  nob  to  conceal  it  outside. 

25573.  As  regards  bringing  up  children  in  the  work- 
house,  what  is  your  view?— Our  view  is  to  send  them 
out  to  nurse  at  a very  early  age — as  early  as  possible. 

25574.  What  is  your  practice  in  the  union . at  pre- 
sent ; say  an  infant  is  born  in  the  house,  when  do  yen 
send  it  out  into  the  country? — As  soon  as  possible. 

25575.  A • couple  of  years  old ?— Sooner'  if  wn 
possibly  can ; when  the  doctor  approves  of  it.  I am 
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sorry  to  say  the  nurses  we  get  in  these  cases  are 
people  who  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief ; it  is  for 
the  sake  of  a few  shillings  a week. 

25576.  Who  cannot  give  them  milk? — The  relieving 
officer  will  look  after  that. 

25577.  At  all  events  they  have  not  got  a cow  of  their 
own  ? — I believe  they  have  not ; and  we  are  also  de- 
barred ; we  cannot  leave  one  of  those  children  in  a 
town  or  village ; it  must  be  in  a country  place ; they 
might  be  very  well  cared  for  by  a tradesman  living  in 
a town  with  his  own  family,  and  they  might  learn  a 
trade  by-and-by. 

25578.  You  think  it  would  be  wiser  that  the  Guar- 
dians should  be  allowed  to  send  them  to  either  town 
or  country,  as  they  thought  best? — Yes. 

25579.  How  long  does  the  child  remain  there? — Un- 
til it  comes  of  an  age  to  go  to  Glin. 

25580.  What  time  does  it  go  to  Glin  ? — I really  for- 
get the  age. 

25581.  Six  or  seven? — Something  like  that. 

25582.  Bub  the  child  is  always  taken  away  from  the 
foster-parent  as  soon  as  it  reaches  that  age  and  sent 
to  Glin? — Yes ; it  is  not  so  long  in  operation  in  our 
union  that  it  has  become  a practice,  but  that  is  the 
course  we  contemplate. 

25583.  Then  you  have  not  much  experience  of  taking 
away  those  children  from  their  foster-parents  yet? — 
No  ; we  have  not.. 

25584.  Do  you  anticipate  much  difficulty  about  it? 
— If  the  foster-parent  is  inclined  to  keep  on  the  child 
I think  we  would  leave  it  with  her 

25585.  Do  you  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who  gave 
evidence  this  morning  about  having  a separate  place 
for  tramps  ? — Yes  ; I would  be  in  agreement  with  any 
well-devised  means  for  putting  down  the  tramp  nuis- 
ance. 

25586.  You  have  a great  many  cramps  moving  about? 
— Yes  ; it  is  in  the  high  road  between  Limerick  and 
Kerry. 

25587.  Also  there  will  be  a number  of  old  people 
moving  about  among  a parish  or  district? — I would 
not  designate  those  as  tramps  at  all. 

25588.  Has  any  other  reform  in  the  Poor  Law  been 
suggested  to  you? — There  is  one  thing  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  outdoor  relief.  It  often  comes  under 
my  notice  that  a very  deserving  case  of  a man,  who 
may  have  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  cannot  get 
relief  and  he  would  be  really  entitled  to  it. 

25589.  Would  you  suggest  the  repeal  of  the  quarter 
acre  clause  ? — I would  give  a discretion  about  it  in 
some  cases. 

25590.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  refuse  relief 
to  a widow  woman  with  one  child? — We  have  a case 
exactly  at  present ; she  is  a widow  of  a man 
who  had  a cottage ; her  husband  died  of  consumption, 
and  all  they  had  in  the  world  was  gone  to  sustain  him 
in  his  last  illness.  He  died ; the  cottage  had  to  be 
given  up,  and  here  is  this  woman,  probably  having 
the  germs  of  consumption  in  her,  with  one  child  ; she 
is  not  able  to  work  and  she  is  not  a fit  subject  for  a 
hospital. 

25591.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that  being  en- 
larged, so  that  a widow,  with  one  legitimate  child 
should  get  relief  ? — Yes.  It  may  happen  that  a person 
having  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  might  require  relief 
from  time  to  time,  and  so  a widow  with  one  child 
micht  require  relief  from  time  to  time. 

25592.  would  you  go  beyond  that? — Those  two  cases, 
one  of  each  kind,  struck  me  very  forcibly  lately,  and 
that,  is  why  it  is  in  my  mind.  I would  not  be  in 
favour  of  giving  this  relief  out  in  actual  goods,  because 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  our  district  that  are 
getting  relief  are  old  residents  of  the  place;  and  I 
will  certainly  speak  for  the  neighbours,  that  as  a rule 
they  are  very  good  to  them ; they  could  not  live  on 
the  Is.  or  2s.  a week  that  they  get,  and  the  neigh- 
bours will  give  them  potatoes  and  flour,  and  a little 
ready  money  is  what  they  would  want  perhaps  to  buy 
groceries  and  milk. 

25593.  You  would  rather  give  them  the  money? — 
Yes. ; and  it  would  go  further ; they  are  better  able 
to  use  their  own  pence  than  I or  the  relieving  officer, 
and  stretch  it  further. 

25594.  Mr.  Murnaghan.- — You  say  it  would  go 
further  with  them ; don’t  you  think  the  Guardians, 
by  buying  in  large  quantities,  could  provide  com- 
modities at  a lower  rate  than  an  individual  buying 
in  .small  quantities  ? — Yes  ; that  would  be  the  principal 
things,  such  as  flour  and  potatoes. 

25595.  Tea  and  sugar,  and  almost  anything  that  a 
person  would  want  to  eat  ? — I go  for  the  heavy  things 


— the  potatoes  and  flour ; as  a rule  any  poor  person 
that  is  reduced  to  get  Is.  or  2s.  outdoor  relid  the 
neighbours  of  the  poor  person  will  relieve  him  with 
potatoes  and  flour,  and  give  him  plenty  of  it,  and  all 
that  they  would  require  would  be  the  little  groceries— 
small  necessaries— and  a bit  of  soap  that  a halfpenny 
or  a penny  would  give  them. 

25596.  That  would  be  given  in  kind  and  at  a less 
cost  than  a person  would  buy  it? — You  cannot 
give  it  to  them  as  cheap  as  what  they  get  for  nothing. 

25597.  Perhaps  all  over  the  country  people  are  not 
so  charitable? — I am  only  talking  for  my  own  place. 

25598.  Chairman. — Does  that  small  outdoor  relief 
payment  ever  go  for  rent  ? — I believe  in  some  cases  it 
does — in  towns. 

25599.  It  goes  through  the  recipient  in  every  case ; 
it  does  not  go  direct  to  the  person  who  rents  the 
house? — No.  The  recipient  gets  it  and  will  pay  6 d. 
or  Is.  rent,  and  buy  a bib  of  groceries  and  other  small 
things,  but  so  far  as  the  principal  portion  of  his 
subsistence — bread  and  potatoes— he  never  has  to  pay 
for  them  in  our  locality. 

25600.  Do  many  of  these  small  payments  go  in  rent  ? 
— Not  exclusively. 

25601  In  some  cases  the  outdoor  relief  practically  pays 
the  rent  ? — It  does ; but  then  the  person  is  begging  the 
whole  time. 

25602.  Have  you  that  class  with  you?— Very  few, 
and  they  are  a class  we  discourage  as  much  as  possible! 

25603.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— If  the  relieving  officer 
supplied  them  with  the  commodities  they  need 
would  not  these  people  be  better  off  than  they  are?— 
Yes  ; hut  look  at  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers ; a woman 
getting  Is.  6 d.  or  2s.  a week,  could  she  be  supplied  by 
the  relieving  officer  with  all  her  necessaries  for  that  ? 

25604.  She  would  get  Is.  6 d.  or  2s.  worth  of  much 
better  value  than  she  gets  now  ? — Then  she  must  sell 
what  the  neighbours  give  her  to  provide  the  ready 
money.  She  would  want  to  mend  her  hoots,  or  buy 
under-clothing  that  she  wonld  want  a few  pence  for. 

25605.  Yon  know  they  all  earn  something? — I don't 
believe  they  do.  The  majority  of  the  people  on 
outdoor  relief  in  our  district  do  not  earn  anything, 
they  are  so  old  and  feeble. 

25606.  You  don’t  give  it  widely? — Not  widely, 
although  it  has  increased. 

25607.  How  much  do  you  give  a week — Is.  6 d.  or  2s. 

25608.  Don’t  you  think  they  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  supplement  the  Is.  6 d.  in  order  to  live?— But 
the  secret  is  they  get  it  from  the  neighbours. 

25609.  Chairman. — Charity? — Not  exactly  charity; 
they  won’t  go  begging  for  it. 

25610.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  say  yon  object  to 
doing  away  with  Rathkeale  or  Newcastle  owing  to  the 
distance  the  poor  would  have  to  go>;  do  you  see  the 
same  objection  if  a hospital  was  continued  in  these 
places;  where  wonld  the  hardship  arise  then?— I 
heard  no  complaints  of  either  the  management  of 
Rathkeale  or  Newcastle  Unions  as  a whole,  and  none 
of  my  people  are  advocating  the  abolition  of  either  of 
the  unions.  I brought  it  before  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians on  several  occasions,  and  they  said  they  did  no* 
want  any  changes. 

25611.  If  the  hospitals  remained  wonld  there  be  any 
hardship  then  to  the  poor? — The  sick  poor ; I don’t 
think  there  could,  for  all  they  want  is  hospital  treat- 
ment. 

25612.  When  you  said  there  would  be  a great  hard- 
ship you  were  under  the  impression  that  the  hospital 
would  be  closed  and  there  would  be  no  accommoda- 
tion for  the  sick? — T am  not  prepared  to  go  into  these 
questions ; my  people,  whom  I have  consulted,  said 
they  did  not  want  any  change. 

25613.  Personally  do  you  see  any  hardship? — It  is 
impossible  there  could  be  any  hardship  because  if 
there  is  a hospital  there  the  person  requiring  hospi- 
tal treatment  would  get  it  whether  the  union  was 
amalgamated  or  not. 

25614.  You  expressed  assent  to  give  the  .-.Guar- 
dians power  to  charge  small  sums  to  people  who  go 
into  the  hospital;  do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to 
ask  agricultural  labourers,  or  people  of  small  means, 
to  pay  anything? — I would  be  sorry  that  I had  ex- 
pressed myself  in  that  way  ; I do  not  agree  with  that ; 
that  is  very  poor  people — struggling  people. 

25615.  Chairman. — Not  unless  they  could  afford  it? 
— Unless  they  could  afford  it  and  were  announced  as 
such  by  the  relieving  officer. 

25616.  It  would  be  in  your  discretion,  and  if  a poor 
struggling  person  came  in  you  would  not  charge  him  ? 
— Naturally  not.  , , 
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25617-  •''-I  * ”ember  °f  *h°  £ “'theSSpi™“f o7?uttoiCli/ihwould\a 

Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians?— Yes.  ,mder  the  change  when  they  get  commodities 

25618.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  your  Chairman.  ^ fed  ?_j  don>t  know  0f  any  case  like  that 

t-  th^re  anything  you  would  like  to  add  from  your  insteao  01  mu  j 

own  point  of  viewj-I  don’t  agree  with  him  on  the  out-  ^ not  picture  to  yourself  that  they  will 

door  relief  question.  ......  . „a.  value  from  the  Guardians  purchasing  the 

25619.  You  would  prefer  having  it  a district  charge?  B wholesale  n rices  than  they  can  possibly  get 

X would.  Outdoor  relief  has  gone  up  considerably  goods  at  ^ chnnQ? — I don’t  know  how  that 
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in1  the  Uunion^  and  in  the  town  of  Newcastle  it  is 
„ pnrly  doubled.  , 

25620.  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  live  in  7-- 
The  most  eastern  part  of  the  union  adjoining  Croom. 

25621.  You  have  not  many  persons  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief?— It  is  about  12s.  a week. 

05622  Do  you  think  if  you  had  a divisional  charge 
that  amount  would  be  reduced 7—1  don’t  think  so; 

1 about  the  very  same  in  our  division  as  when  the 
Act  was  passed  ; we  did  not  increase  it. 

25623  You  think  it  would  be  reduced  in  .Newcastle 
tnwn?_I  think  so.  I know  in  certain  divisions  the 
rJma  is  as  high  as  Is.  in  the  £ for  outdoor  relief  alone. 

25624.  What  division  would  that  be  in  ?— Athea  is 
TWe  are  several  other  divisions  too  where  the 
outdoor  relief  amounts  to  Is.,  and  in  other  divisions 

his  only  U-  or  M-  1 think  there  15  a hard' 

ShM625.  You  would  put  the  charge  back con  the^ divi- 
sion as  it  used  to  be  before  the  Act  of  1898  ?— Yes. 

25626.  Would  you  give  any  relief  to  the  towns?  I 
would  not,  because  they  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
people,  perhaps  twenty  miles  away,  would  be  paying 

f°  25627  If  there  were  people  from  your  part  of  the 
country'  in  the  town  would  you  approve  of  their 
chareeability  being  thrown  back  on  your  division- 
nersons  who  had  being  living  in  Newcastle,  say  for 
a few  years — would  you  approve  of  y^r  hav’nR  to  pay 
the  outdoor  relief  in  your  division?— I think  th at  is  a 
very  exceptional  case  ; there  is  not  a single  person 
from  my  division  in  any  town.  The  parties  who  are 
getting  outdoor  relief  have  spent  their  Uves  wortong 
in  the6  towns  perhaps.  No  one  leaves 
go  into  the  town  to  get  relief  because  they  could  get 
it  at  home.  Another  question  about  outdoor  relief. 
I would  not  give  it  in  kind,  bub  in  money ; it  won  t 
work  in  a country  district  where  you  have  five  or  six 

P°25629.  You  don’t  give  much  to  each  person  ?— About 
2s.  a week. 


goods  at  wholesale  prices  tnan  Lnev  s-; 

fn  driblets  in  country  shops ?— I don  t know  how  that 
would  work  in  a village;  they  may  want  coal,  and 
underclothing,  and  fifty  things. 

25634.  Chairman.— You  think  the  people  could  not 
tell  the  relieving  officer  this  week  what  they  would 
want  next  week?— They  might  not  know  what  they 
would  want  next  week.  . . 

25635.  The  outdoor  relief  you  give  is  never  meant 
to  support  a family?— It  is  a help  to  support  them. 

25636.  It  is  a sort  of  pocket  money  to  find  the 
extras  that  they  won’t  get  a present  of  ,hav®  | 

little  money  in  their  pockets  to  buy  the  odds  and 
ends.  You  know  they  will  never  get  eatables  and 
flour  and  milk,  which  they  get  from  the  farmers  ; they 
will  buy  groceries  then  like  soap,  a bit  of  tobacco, 
underclothing  and  coal.  , . , , n11 

25637.  Mr.  Murnagiian.— These  things  could  all  be 
given  by  the  relieving  officer?— I suppose  they  could, 
in  a town,  but  I don’t  think  in  a remote  rural  district 
it  would  work  so  well.  . ...,  . . 

25638.  Does  not  the  relieving  officer  visit  the  people  to 

give  them  money?— He  does.  , 

25639.  Could  he  not  as  well  give  them  the  pro- 
visions?—You  may  be  right,  but  it  is  my  opinion  it 
would  not  work.  , 

25640.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  many  people 
would  go  off  the  outdoor  relief  list  if  they  did  not  get 
money  but  got  it  in  kind ; which  would  they  rather 
have  the  money  or  the  food  ?— I am  sure  they  would 
rather  have  the  money.  , 

25641.  Even  though  they  might  get  better  value 
from  the  relieving  officer— more  stuff  than  they  could 
buy  in  a shop  at  retail  prices  ?-I  think  all  the  same 
they  would  rather  get  the  money  and  let  them  buy 
whkt  they  want,  that  is  in  a country  place ; I don  t 
know  how  it  would  work  out  in  a town. 

25642.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to 
what  the  chairman  said?— If  any  union  was  abolished 
I think  they  should  be  better  constructed  than  at  pre- 
sent to  cause  the  least  inconvenience. 

25643.  Would  you  take  any  divisions  off  Newcastle 
and  throw  them  to  any  of  the  unions  wound  -I 
think  not ; the  unions  are  long  distances.  There  is  a 


u r think  not ; the  unions  are  long  distances  inma. 

fc2M3o!*It  is  only  a small  sum  toward sthem  suppcrt ? part  of_  ^^^^ioi’iiins'the  division  I represent, 

VofthiS i “d.  ili*  “ ”y  ■ 

living  from  the  good  nature  of  tke^Jr^dpjentynfr°,^  1S  25644.  That,  you  think,  ought  to  go  back  to  New- 

s d“'‘  *w  *“■ tat  “ wouId  16  - 

a couple  of  shillings  a week  comes  m handy.  hardsn  p. 


Mr.  John  Beardon,  p.i 


25645.  CtamacAS.-m-i .is  jour  ° ” S**-, 

tion  of  onion  a»  distinguished  from  ditisionul  rntmg 
—I  would  go  for  union  rating.  f 

25646.  Are  yon  looking  at  it  ^ 
view! — Yes ; I think  so;  I don't  live  in  a tom 
self,  but  it  is  too  hail  to  wrong  these  small 
25647.  You  think  it  would  be  fairer  to  leave  things 

great  many  "1 

who  get  relief  do  come  from  the  co  y 
think  they  do.  X live  in  a western  d ^ “Lg 
lastowel  Union,  three  miles  from  Abbeyfeale,  and 
thirteen  miles  from  Newcastle.  t]  -Rath- 

25649.  Do  yon  think  that  eith.r 
kede  could  he  closed  as  workhoum  I-I  d™  t Blow 
about  Eathkesle,  but  we  could  ?“*  ““’6*  £ *aos 
castle  was  closed  ; we  would  have  to  com 

t°2565o!kMre’  Murnachan.— If  you  had ■ 
there  would  not  that  meet  your  objwtions?  i * >n 
see  how  it  could  ; you  want  your  um<m  every  day  in 
the  year;  it  is  not  for  the  hospital  alone. 

25651.  Would  not  a healthy  person be  “gjf. 
travel  five  or  seven  miles  further  ^another 

venience  ? — He  might,  and  you  might  meet  another 
person  who  could  not  endure  it. 


, examined. 

I am  not  talking  of  the  sick  but  of  the 


25652.  I am  not  talking  or  tne  sick  uuu  m ^ Mr.  John 
healthy;  would  it  be  any  hardship  to  them  if  the  Reardon... 
workhouse  was  away  and  the  hospital  retained?  I 
don’t  know,  but  I think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  do 
away  with  Newcastle  and  unfair  to  our  division. 

25653  If  you  have  hospital  accommodation 
what  unfairness  is  there  ?-If  it  was  nothing  hut  com- 
ing to  the  Board  once  a fortnight ;_  you  meet  the 
people  and  effect  a good  deal  of  reduction  in  the  rates. 

25654.  If  you  did  away  with  the  officer  of  the 
house  proper  and  reduced  largely  the  coal  bill  and  up- 

Veen  ? We  would  rather  have  an  additional  burden  on 

the  rates  than  knock  down  the  Newcastle  Union. 

25655.  Chairman.— Why  would  you  rather  keep  it? 

-Don’t  you  think  a Guardian  who  has  to  travel  once 
a fortnight  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  has  a very  long 
journey,  not  to  mind  adding  six  more  miles. 

25656.  Have  you  many  tramps  passing  through 
Abbeyfeale ? — Very  little;  they  generally  make  for 
Newcastle.  , _ ,, 

25657  Do  they  make  from  lastowel  to  Newcastle 
in  the  one  day?— A good  many  of  them  would. 

25658.  How  many  miles  are  you  from  Ustowel?- 
Eight  miles. 
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25659.  And  thirteen  from  Newcastle? — Yes. 

25660.  Which  union  would  you  rather  belong  to  ?— 
I would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Listowel. 
The  rates  there  are  twice  as  high  as  Newcastle. 
Kerry  is  always  in  debt ; they  are  very  extravagant 
with  roads  and  malicious  injuries.  In  our  western 
divisions  they  would  agitate  before  they  would  go  to 
Listowel. 

25661.  Although  it  is  the  nearest  to  you  ? — There  is 
only  about  three  miles  of  a difference,  but  they  would 
travel  ten  miles  before  they  would  go  to  Listowel. 

25662.  There  are  sick  people  often  taken  from 
Abbeyfeale  to  Newcastle  Workhouse? — There  are. 

25663.  Is  there  any  difficulty  raised  about  that ; do 
you  know  of  any  sick  people  left  at  home  who  would 
go  into  a hospital  if  it  were  nearer? — Oh,  no ; there 
is  a great  convenience ; Abbeyfeale  is  only  ten  miles 
from  Newcastle  on  a good  road. 

25664.  Are  you  in  favour  of  boarding  out  children? 
— I dont  know  much  about  that,  but  I coincide  with 
Mr.  Hurley’s  opinion,  which,  I think,  was  very  fair. 
With  regard  to  the  relief  in  kind.  There  are  several 
cases  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  a relieving 
officer  or  any  man  to  supply  all  the  things  wanted. 
There  are  a good  many  in  the  division  in  which  I live, 
and  the  first  thing  they  take  out  of  the  relief  money 
is  Is.  or  so  for  a donkey  load  of  turf ; they  are  all 
buying  turf. 


25665.  They  don't  get  a bit  of  turf  bank  , 

-There  may  be  a few  of  them  get  it  but  1 
destitute  and  feeble.  ’ more  ar® 

25666.  And  they  have  to  buy  their  fuel?— TW  v 
a donkey  load  that  would  cost  Is.  0t  lj  T® 
would  pull  on  with  that  for  three  weeks  ' ’ theI 
25667.  Mr.  Mtonaghan  -Don’t  you  think  they  could 
earn  enough  for  that?—1 There  ,are  some  of  them  tw 
would  not  earn  2 id.  in  a month;  they  are  not  able  to 

25668.  The  pemon  must  be  very  helpless  that  could  not 
earn  a little  ?— There  are  some  of  them  very  old  and 
feeble  ; they  don't  scarcely  get  outside  the  door;  thev 
don  t go  for  the  relief,  but  send  someone  belonging  to 
them,  or  that  takes  an  interest  in  them,  for  it  • ah  of 
them  are  befriended  and  get  things  in  the  line  of 
potatoes  and  new  milk  or  fire.  Sometimes,  of  course 
they  have  to  buy  a share.  ’ 

25669.  Chairman.—  Do  many  of  them  have  to  nav 
for  a cottage  or  room  ?— Some  of  them  have  houses  af 
mos*  vfi  H,nd  0thers  ,are  PayinS  6d'  a fortnight  for 
small  little  houses. 

25670.  The  relief  goes  to  pay  that?— Of  course  it 
does  ; some  of  them  pay  a shilling  a month.  Of  course 
the  week  of  the  relief,  they  will  beg  around  for  that 
week. 

25671.  Are  any  of  these  people  on  relief  in  the 
labourers’  cottages  ?— Oh,  no  ; they  are  not  any  of  them 
destitute  in  labourers’  cottages  that  want  relief. 


Mrs.  Hartigan, 

25672.  Chairman.— You  have  come  from  the  Croom 
Union  ? — Yes. 

25673.  Are  you  a Guardian  ? — Yes. 

25674.  You  have  heard  the  proposals  to  abolish 
Croom  ? — Yes,  they  all  seem  inclined  to  abolish  Croom. 

25675.  What  do  you  think  ? — I am  the  representative  of 
the  Guardians  here,  and  they  are  totally  opposed  to  it, 
and  so  are  all  the  ratepayers  ; they  don’t  see  any  cause 
for  it ; they  think  they  will  be  paying  more  rates,  but 
my  fellow  Guardians  will  explain  that  our  union  has 
been  the  lowest  rated  until  Kilmallock  got  the  Agri- 
cultural Grant. 

25676.  From  your  point  of  view  what  makes  you 
think  it  would  ?be  desirable  to  continue  Croom? — It 
would  be  a very  great  hardship  on  the  people  for  sick 
people  to  have  to  go  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  Limerick, 
•or  Kilmallock,  or  Newcastle  West. 

25677.  If  a small  hospital  were  kept  at  Croom  ? — I 
suppose  if  the  hospital  were  there  it  would  not  entail 
•any  great  hardship,  for  we  have  very  few  able-bodied 
people  -in  the  house. 

25678.  I mean  if  a hospital  were  kept,  not  for  all  the 
people  classed  ns  sick,  but  for  the  acutely  sick? — 'Yes. 

25679.  There  are  a large  number  of  persons  classed  as 
sick  at  Croom  who  are  really  chronic  cases?— Some 
years  there  are  about  400  on  the  doctor’s  books ; those 
nre  chronic  cases. 

25680.  I suppose  the  most  he  would  ever  have  on  the 
acute  list  would  be  from  15  to  20  ? — I suppose  so. 

25681.  If  a hospital  with  a dozen  or  more  beds  were 
kept  there,  do  you  think  it  would  he  much  hardship 
to  the  sick  ? — It  would  he  a great  hardship  to  very  old 
people  to  he  very  far  removed  from  their  friends  : some 
of  them  are  there  since  the  workhouse  was  established 
almost,  blind  people  and  people  bedridden  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ; it  would  be  a great  hardship  on  those 
old  people  to  send  them  to  other  unions,  and  we  would 
reap  no  benefit  from  it. 

25682.  If  a distinct  benefit  were  to  arise  in  tHe  form 
of  lower  rates  would  you  change  your  minds? — We 
could  not  be  convinced  on  that  point  of  lower  rates ; 
we  think  we  would  manage  our  own  rates  with  more 
economy  than  any  other  body  of  Guardians,  and  we 
would  only  have  a small  representation  on  the  Boards 
when  we  would  be  divided  amongst  the  different  Boards. 

25683.  Now  the  boarding-out  of  children — have  you 
had  any  experience  of  that  ?— No ; we  have  only  one 
child  boarded  out,  but  latterly  the  schoolmistress  re- 
tired, and  we  are  sending  out  the  children  to  the 
National  School  every  day. 

25684.  Would  you  be  in  favour  personally  of  board- 
ing out  the  children  1— Yes  ; I would  have  no  children 
in  the  workhouse  ; board  them  all  out.  Our  experience 
is  that  they  are  nice  healthy  children  until  they  reach 
three  or  four,  and  then  they  commence  to  fail,  in  mind 
and  body.  They  are  not  obliged  either  to  exercise  their 


p.l.g.,  examined. 

minds  or  their  limbs,  and  the  result  is  that  they  become 
almost  incapable  of  providing  for  themselves.  And 
then  when  they  are  sent  to  Ghn,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
and  the  Christian  Brothers  do  all  they  can  to  try  and 
fit  them  to  cope  with  the  world  afterwards,  and  it  is 
an  utter  failure  with  the  materials  we  send  them. 
They  cannot  make  them  see  that  they  are  obliged  to 
do  for  themselves.  And  then  when  they  leave  Glin  School 
they  know  no  one  outside  the  school  or  the  workhouse, 
have  no  friends  or  acquaintances,  they  are  sent  out  to 
service,  and,  of  course,  they  don't  like  to  work. 

25685.  You  have  traced  some  of  these  children  after 
they  left  the  school  ? — Yes  ; of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions, but  as  a rule  they  are  perfectly  unfit  to  earn 
their  bread.  The  moment  they  get  into  any  difficulty 
they  return  to  the  workhouse  again. 

25686.  Even  after  having  been  at  Glin  ? — Even  after 
having  been  at  Glin  ; they  are  sent  to  Glin  at  eight  or 
nine.  They  know  what  it  is  to  he  supplied  with  food, 
and  driven  in  and  out  to  the  refectory,  but  they  don’t 
know  where  the  bread  comes  from.  They  are  driven  in 
like  sheep  and  out  again,  and  the  result  is  that  when 
they  have  to  do  otherwise  they  don’t  like  it,  and  return 
to  the  workhouse  or  go  on  tramp.  And  then  we  are 
rearing  children  in  order  to  keep  up  a supply  to  the 
workhouse,  and  to  keep  the  ratepayers  occupied  trying 
to  support  them  ; that  is  about  it  I am  strongly  in 
favour  of  boarding  them  out,  and  very  young  children 
too. 

25687.  As  early  as  the  medical  officer  would  say 
they  are  fit  for  it? — Yes,  and  then  tlierd  is  the  Lady 
Inspector,  and  as  I mention  the  Lady  Inspector  she 
would  be  also  very  useful  in  inspecting  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  workhouse.  Of  course  men  cannot 
understand  the  domestic  arrangements,  or  whether  there 
is  economy  or  otherwise. 

25688.  You  would  he  surprised  how  much  they  knew  ? 
— I think  there  would  be  room  for  improvement  in  that 
way.  And  also  another  question  about  illegitimate  child- 
ren. They  are  under  the  influence  of  the  mothers  for 
a number  of  years  in  the  workhouse  ; you  cannot  have 
classification  in  these  small  workhouses,  and  these 
children  are  under  the  influence  of  the  mothers,  who 
are  often  half  idiots,  half  imbeciles,  and  who  are  no 
improvement  to  the  children  one  way  or  another.  We 
would  have  boarded  out  all  our  children  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, but  we  have  those  children  whom  we  cannot 
board  out. 

25689.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  enlargement 
of  your  powers  so  as  to  enable  you  to  board  out  all 
children  ? — I would  keep  no  children  in  the  workhouse ; 
perhaps  if  they  were  exchanged  and'  sent  to  a distant 
workhouse  to  take  them  from  the  influence  of  the 
mothers  and  their  surroundings. 
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25690.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  keeping  tflie 
mothers  out  of  the  workhouses— Oh,  no ; I would  keep 
the  mothers  in  the  workhouses. 

25691.  Have  you  heard  any  suggestions  about  keep- 
ing the  mothers  out  of  the  workhouses  ? — I don't  think 
it  is  any  good  to  allow  the  mothers  out ; our  experience 
is  that  they  come  in  again. 

25692.  The  suggestions  we  received  was  that  instead 
of  being  admitted  into  the  workhouse  they  should  be 
admitted  into  a penitentiary  or  reformatory  managed 
by  whatever  religious  persuasion  they  belonged  to? — 
Certainly,  that  would  be  very  good  for  the  first  offen- 
ders, who  could  be  let  out  again  after  a time. 

25693-  Kept  there  until  the  managers  thought  it 
safe  to  let  them  out? — Yes,  but  those  who  come  in 
again  and  again  ? 

25694.  Don’t  you  think  the  fact  of  their  coming  in 
again  and  again  is  largely  the  result  of  their  remain- 
ing herded  together  in  the  workhouse  ? — I don’t  think 


" 25695.  Their  mode  of  life  is  not  improved  there — 
there  is  no  attempt  to  elevate  them? — Well,  no,  and 
you  can  only  judge  ; when  they  do  go  out  they  return 
again  ; whether  if  they  were  kept  under  different  cir- 
cumstances that  would  have  a good  effect,  I don’t  know. 

25696.  If  that  class  were  altogether  excluded  from  work- 
houses— if  a girl  instead  of  coming  to  Croom,  Newcastle, 
or  Rathkeale,  went  to  Limerick  or  some  place  where 
the  Good  Shepherds  or  some  other  similar  body  would 
take  charge  of  them  ? — That  would  be  a very  good  thing, 
but  not  for  a young  girl  on  her  first  offence. 

25697.  I am  looking  at  it  chiefly  from  the  point  of 
first  offence  ?— They  would  look  upon  themselves  and 
everyone  would  look  upon  them  as  being  branded  as 
bad  characters ; they  are  looked  on  as  hopeless. 

25698.  Are  they  generally  kept  there  always? — They 
do  mostly  stay  there  always. 

25699.  That  is  a different  system  to  the  one  sug- 
gested ; it  was  suggested  that  they  should  go  into  some 
institutions  where  they  should  be  kept.  I suppose 
these  things  always  get  known  where  a girl  would  be  ? — 
We  very  often  have  them  coming  from  distant  unions, 
Newcastle  West  and  Kerry  ; they  are  obliged  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Believing  Officer,  and  they  stay  in  Croom ; 
I mean  tire  old  ones  that  come  in  again  and  again. 

. 25700.  But  those  girls  that  come  in  for  the  first  time 
are  kept  in  the  same  room  and  associate  with  women 
who  are  disreputable? — Yes. 

25701.  From  that  point . of  view,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  good  that  first  offenders 
should  never  enter  a workhouse  if  an  insti- 
tution could  he  found  that  would  take  these 

girls  and  keep  them  say  for  some  months,  or  as  long 
as  might  be  considered  necessary,  and  try  and  send 
them  home  or  elsewhere  for  ,a  fresh  start  ? — Certainly  ; 
I have  seen  some  of  these  girls  turn  out  excellently; 
sometimes  the  children  are  paid  for  in  Glin,  and  the 
mothers  go  to  service  or  go  to  America. 

25702.  How  do  the  girls  do  at  Glin  ?— The  same  thing 
applies  to  the  girls  as  to  the  boys.  What  we  want 
are  servants  and  agricultural  labourers ; there  are 
plenty  of  tradespeople  in  the  country.  They  are 
physically  unfit  to  earn  their  bread  from  the  system 
of  training  in  this  institution. 

25703.  They  are  not  fit  for  family  life?— I would 
send  them  to  Glin  after  being  reared  in  the  country  by- 
cottiers.  Then  I would  send  them  to  Glin  to  be  trained 
as  servants  and  labourers. 

25704.  In  an  institution  like  that  could  they  tram 
children  to  be  useful  about  a house  or  farm  as  well  as 
a child  that  was  boarded  out  for  ten  years,  and  went 
to  the  National  School  with  other  children,  and  saw- 
how  the  work  of  the  place  was  done? — Then  Gun 
School  would  be  a benefit  to  it. 

25705.  How  would  it  be  benefited  ?— They  would  be 
trained  in  intelligence,  and  be  capable  of  receiving 
the  instruction  they  get  there.  . . 

25706.  What  would  they  he  taught  there?  I Think 
labour  on  the  farm  and  trades ; they  have  workshops 
where  they  make  clothes.  . , 

25707.  You -don’t  want  a labouring  man  to  make 
a suit  of  clothes  for  himself  ?— I know  it  would  not  be 
such  a success  for  a labourer,  but  the  school  is  there, 
and  that  farm  in  connection  with  Glin  would  be  ex- 
cellent.  . . ... 

25708.  And  would  that  be  the  kind  of  training  that 
would  be  useful  to  a farmer  on  getting  those  boys  out 
again?— If  they  did  as  farmers  do— have  the  same  class 
of  implements  of  labour— not  having  machinery  or 
things  that  they  will  never  see  again. 

25709.  Mr.  Mtonaghan.— Do  you  find  any  trouble  m 


getting  homes  for  the  children? — We  have  had  no  ex-  j) ec,  j,  igo4. 
perience  of  that,  but  I am  sure  we  would  not ; I am  " — 
sure  we  would  get  places  with  respectable  labourers  for  Mrs.  Hartigan. 
them  ; with  two  or  three  little  boys  at  home  they  would 
find  an  advantage  in  being  paid  for  another. 

25710.  One  of  the  witnesses  expressed  a doubt  about 
getting  suitable  homes  ? — They  find  no  difficulty  in 
limerick,  and  I daresay  the  same  thing  would  apply  to 
us. 

25711.  You  say  you  don’t  see  any  advantage  in  any 
change  in  system  about  Croom — you  agree  the  children 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  house? — No. 

25712.  What  about  the  lunatics — should  they  be 
kept  there  ? — They  are  j ust  as  well  off  as  in  Limerick. 

Dr.  Courtenay  visited  us  a short  time  ago  and  re- 
ported that  they  were  quite  as  comfortable  as  they 
could  be ; he  advised  some  changes,  wliich  the  Guar- 
dians made.  Of  course  if  there  was  some  little  work 
supplied  to  them  it  would  be  better. 

25713.  Do  you  not  find  them  confined  in  a small 
yard  walking  about  or  closed  up  in  the  house? — Yes, 
but  someho.w  they  seemed  quite  happy. 

25714.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a very  helpless  condi- 
tion for  these  people — ought  they  not  to  he  on  a farm 
where  they  were  doing  something  ? — Certainly ; for,  of 
course,  they  all  come  from  farms  and  are  used  to 
agricultural  work. 

25715.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  would 
be  well  to  put  them  in  an  auxiliary  asylum  with  a 
large  amount  of  land  attached  to  it,  and  they  could 
be  made  self-supporting  in  that  way — their  cost  of 
maintenance  would  not  be  as  great  as  in  an  asylum 
proper? — Would  a large  colony  of  them  together  be  any 
advantage  to  them  ? 

25716.  You  would  not  have  a large  number  in 
Limerick — not  more  than  300  or  400  ? — They  could  all 
be  boarded  in  our  workhouse  ; there  is  a large  wing 
idle,  and  there  could  be  plenty  of  land  got  in  our 
neighbourhood. 

25717.  Would  there  not  be  more  discipline  and  order 
if  they  were  in  a house  by  themselves? — If  they  had 
separate  wards  and  separate  attendants. 

25718.  You  have  hardly  room  at  Croom  now  for  any 
kind  of  treatment  such  as  that? — There  is  a great  part 
of  the  building  unoccupied,  and  land  enough  to  be  got 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I think,  if  necessary. 

25719.  Still  the  assistants  could  not  have  the  know- 
ledge of  the  treatment  of  these  cases  that  men  trained 
in  an  asylum  would  have  ? — I suppose  you  would  have 
to  get  them. 

25720.  Would  not  that  be  a costly  thing — would  it 
not  be  better  to  send  the  lunatics  to  an  auxiliary 
asylum  ? — Would  not  another  .auxiliary  asylum  cost  ns 
as  much  as,  and  a great  deal  more  than,  part  of  onr 
building ; they  would  be  more  at  home,  I think,  in  a 
country  place,  having  a farm  and  some  land  attached, 
where  they  would  be  under  conditions  they  were  ac- 
customed to. 

25721.  If  the  auxiliary  asylum  were  in  a country 
place,  which  it  probably  will  be,  for  instance,  if  estab- 
lished at  Croom,  would  not  that  be  a good  location  for 
the  auxiliary  asylum?— I am  only  representing  the 
Guardians  and  ratepayers,  and  they  are  quite  opposed 
to  amalgamation. 

25722.  Perhaps  they  did  not  look  at  it  in  every 
light  ? — ' They  looked  at  it  in  every  way  they  thought 
it  fair  when  the  rates  would  not  be  in  their  own 
keeping.  . 

25723.  Supposing  the  Guardians  still  managed  their 
own  union,  attended  to  their  sick,  and  paid  for  the 
children  boarded  out,  and  for  the  lunatics'  in  the 
auxiliary  asylum?— Do  you  mean  some  of  our  union 
would  go  to  Limerick  and  some  to  Kilmallock  ? 

25724. 1 mean  that  your  union  would  be  of  the  area  it 
is  at  present,  but  your  house  instead  of  having  six  or 
seven  different  classes  would  have  but  one  class? — It 
was  not  put  before  the  Guardians  in  that  light,  and  I 
was  only  deputed  to  oppose  amalgamation.  _ About 
district  rating,  I would  be  for  district  rating  ; it  would 
lead  to  far  more  economy  ; what  is  everyone’s  business 
is  no  one’s  business,  and  if  each  division  had-  to  give 
outdoor  relief  to  its  own  poor 

25725.  Chaisman.— Would  you  care  to  see  divisional 
rating  for  any  other  purpose  than  outdoor  relief  ? — 

Yes,  and  labourers’  cottages. 

25726.  With  that  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  for 
outdoor  relief  you  would,  like  to  see  it.  Do  your 
Guardians  care  whether  it  is  divisional  or  union  rating 
for  indoor  relief  ? — I did  not  hear  that  discussed  ; I 
don’t  think  they  would  mind  that,  but  of  course  the 
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towns  should  get  aid  j it  would  be  a very  great  injustice 
if  they  did  not,  for  a great  many  country  people  go  to 
settle  in  towns  where  they  can  get  one  room  near  the 
church  ; some  of  them  are  getting  help  from  friends  in 
America,  and  some  of  them  getting  outdoor  relief  ; 
nearly  all  the  old  people  are  getting  outdoor  relief  ; 
they  can  all  get  a room  cheap. 

25727.  What  do  they  pay  for  a room? — In  a great 
many  instances  a shilling  a week. 

25728.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  many  patients  come  from 
Croom  into  the  County  Infirmary? — Very  few,  scarcely 
any. 

25729.  Of  course  Croom  pays  the  same  proportion 
to  the  County  Infirmary  as  the  Limerick  district? — Yes, 
but  it  is  not  availed  of  at  all  ; sometimes  the  doctor 
of  the  Croom  Workhouse  sends  them  in  for  special 
treatment — an  operation. 

25730.  You  never  get  nurses  from  the  County  In- 
firmary ? — Yes,  we  have  had  nurses  from  the  County 
Infirmary. 

25731.  Was  that  a satisfactory  arrangement  ? — Well, 
yes  ; we  don’t  require  nurses  except  in  the  case  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  perhaps. 

25732.  On  relief  duty? — Yes,  but  they  generally  re- 
lieve one  another.  We  are  well  supplied  with  nurses. 

25733.  Have  you  thought  of  the  subject  of  getting 
greater  benefit  for  the  money  you  give  to  the  County 
Infirmary  ? — I don’t  know  ; as  a rule  people  don’t  care 
to  come  into  the  County  Infirmary  from  our  district. 

25734.  Your  district  pays  for  your  own  sick  in  your 
own  Infirmary,  and  you  also  pay  for  the  sick  of  other 
districts  in  tine  County  Infirmary ; what  would  you 
think  of  having  a county  rate  for  the  support  of  the  sick 
of  the  whole  county,  and  in  that  way  each  hospital, 
however  remote  from  the  County  Infirmary,  would  be 
supported  by  the  county  rate  ; your  acute  sick  at 
Croom,  or  Newcastle  West,  or  Ratlikeale  would  be  sup- 
ported by  a county  rate? — We  don’t  get  benefit  from 
the  County  Infirmary  at  all. 


25735.  I know,  but  to  equalise  it  over  the  ®h  1 
county ; if  the  Croom  Infirmary  were  supported  ? 
of  the  county  rate?— I would  say  that  would  hfverv 
good  indeed.  ■> 

25736.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  equitable?— Yes  • 
a great  many  people  from  our  place  are  sent  to  Cork’ 
and  they  are  sent  to  the  Mater  Hospital  in  Dublin- 
they  are  unwilling  to  come  into  Limerick.  ’ 

25737.  You  think  it  would  be  a desirable  arrange- 
ment if  all  the  sick  were  supported  ofi  the  county  rates 
that  there  would  be  no  preference  given  to  one  district  • 
it  has  been  contended  that  round  about  a County  In- 
firmary, within  a few  miles,  the  sick  go  into'  that 
County  Infirmary,  and  of  course  that  district  receives 
a larger  benefit  than  a district  ten  or  twenty  miles 


25738.  Has  that  been  discussed  by  the  Guardians  at 
all? — I think  it  has,  but  they  did  not  discuss  it  for 
this  particular  meeting. 


25739.  And  if  there  was  some  institution  established 
for  the  treatment  of  consumption  it  could  be  supported 
also  by  the  same  rate  ?— Yes,  that  would  be  very  much 
wanted ; consumption  is  very  much  on  the  increase ; I 
heard  a person  say  lately  that  Croom  is  full  of  con- 
sumption. 

25740.  In  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  although  you 
may  separate  them,  you  cannot  do  much  to  cure  them? 
— No,  they  don’t  get  any  benefit,  for  when  they  are 
commencing  to  get  well,  they  go  out  to  the  same  nouse 
and  place  and  they  lose  whatever  benefit  they  gained. 
Something  is  very  much  wanted  for  consumption;  I 
know  whole  families  die  of  consumption,  and  out  of 
one  house,  a thatched  house  which  cannot  be  disin- 
fected, no  light  and  no  air,  most  valuable  lives  lost  in 
that  way.  What  adds  to  our  sick  are  people  coming 
from  America  broken  down  in.  health,  and  also  they 
are  sent  home  from  America. 


Captain  O’Brien,  jj 

25741.  Chairman.— You  are  one  of  the  witnesses  de- 
puted by  the  Limerick  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

25742.  Have  they  looked  at  the  matter  of  amalga- 
mation as  affecting  the  whole  coqnty? — I don’t  think 
they  have  ; I think  the  only  idea  they  have  with  regard 
to  utilising  some  of  the  unions  in  the  county  is  to  get 
rid  of  our  harmless  lunatics  and  epileptics.  We  have 
been  looking  forward  to  that  for  a long  time,  ever  since 
the  new  Act  came  into  force,  because  we  have  a good 
many  of  them  in  Limerick  Union  and  the  premises  are 
not  at  all  adapted  to  them  ; they  are  over-crowded. 

25743.  Did  the  Limerick  Guardians  come  to  any 
opinion  as  to  what  workhouse  might  be  got  for  that 
■purpose? — It  was  always  suggested  that  Croom  would 
be  tlie  most  suitable,  but  in  any  case  I suppose  part  of 
Croom  would  still  have  to  be  left  as  a district  hospital 
for  the  infirm  and  so  on ; they  could  only  utilise  a 
part  of  it  for  harmless  lunatics,  I imagine. 

25744.  The  number  of  beds  for  the  acute  sick  would 
be  very  small  ? — What  would  become  of  the  infirm  ? 

25745.  What  would  you  suggest  might  be  done  with 
•the  infirm  ? — I ,am  afraid  they  would  have  to  remain 
there  too. 

25746.  Or  go  to  some  other  institution  ? — I am  afraid 
we  could  not  do  that ; in  Limerick  we  have  215  infirm 
-women  already ; they  have  increased  largely. 

25747.  You  have  got  a very  large  number  in  Limerick 
.at  present? — A very  large  number. 

25748.  If  your  schools  were  practically  closed  and  you 
lost  your  lunatics,  then  you  would  have  a great  deal 
■of  additional  space  ?— Oh,  we  should  ; we  might  be  able 
to  classify  the  inmates  then. 

25749.  Then  the  only  view  so  far  as  you  are  aware 
that  was  taken  about  amalgamation  was  an  anxiety 
to  get  a building  cheaply  for  housing  the  harmless 
lunatics  of  the  county  ? — That  was  it. 

25750.  Do  you  think  the  children  might  be  more 
largely  hoarded  out  than  they  are?  Under  the  existing 
law  you  can  only  hoard  out  deserted  and  orphan  child- 
ren ; would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  law 
that  would  give  the  Guardians  power  to  board  out  all 
children  who  fell  on  the  rates  ? — I wonld  be  strongly  in 
favour  of  that. 

25751.  Dr.  Bigger.— ‘There  would  be  some  cases 
possibly  where  it  could  not  he  done,  but,  speaking 
generally,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  power  baing 
given  to  board  out  ?— Decidedly. 


p.l.g.,  examined. 

25752.  You  have  had  the  boarding-out  system  for  a 
long  time  in  this  union — you  were  one  of  the  earliest 
unions  to  take  it  up  ? — I have  only  been  a member  since 
1898. 

25753.  As  regards  the  chargeability  of  relief,  have 
you  formed  any  opinion  on  that? — I think  divisional 
rating  is  the  fairest  thing,  for  if  the  city  has  to  pay 
more  rates  they  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  money  spent 
in  tine  Union  ; certainly  as  regards  outdoor  relief  it 
ought  to  be  so. 

25754.  About  how  much  do  you  pay  for  children  at 
nurse  ? — I am  not  a member  of  the  Boarding-out  Com- 
mittee ; I have  not  gone  into  it. 

25755.  As  regards  tramps,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  strong  measures  being  taken  with  them  to  remove 
them  from  their  tramping  life  if  possible?— I think  it 
is  an  evil  that  is  decreasing  very  much  ; I don’t  thank 
we  are  nearly  so  bad  off  here  as  in  England. 

25756.  No,  but  still  there  is  a large  floating  popula- 
tion continually  on  the  march  ; would  you  be  in  favour 
of  strong  measures  with  them  ? — Certainly. 

25757.  Have  the  Limerick  Board  of  Guardians  con- 
sidered the  question  of  providing  a sanatorium  for  the 
treatment  of  consumptive  patients? — I don’t  think  so. 

25758.  Have  you  any  personal  views  on  the  subject 
I think  it  would  be  most  desirable ; the  number  of 
consumptive  patients  is  on  the  increase ; whether  the 
patients  themselves  would  object  to  being  removed  lar 
from  home 

25759.  Of  course  it  would  be  optional  with  them ; 
you  would  not  move  them  by  any  compulsion  whatever ; 
do  you  not  think  any  person  once  they  go  there  suffering 
from  a disease  that  is  largely  curable,  would  they  not 
be  willing  to  go  under  conditions  where  there  would  he 
a chance  for  their  lives  ? — I think  so. 

26760.  You  say  it  is  on  the  increase?— So  the  doctor 
told  me  a short  time  ago,  and  he  can  give  you  par- 
ticulars. 

25761.  That  is  in  your  workhouse  ; of  course  although 
you  may  isolate  the  case  you  can  do  little  towar 
benefiting  the  sufferer — you  may  prevent  the 
ing  of  the  disease  from  those  patients,  but  that is  ®P° , 
all.  Personally  you  think  it  is  a most  desirable  thing 
— I do. 
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25762.  You  think  the  ratepayers  would  not  object  if 
an  institution  were  established  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible, say  perhaps  for  two  or  three  counties  to  start 
with,  not  for  your  union  by  any  means,  but  for  a 
larger  area — a couple  of  counties — Clare,  Limerick,  and 
perhaps  Galway.  What  would  you  think  of  such  a 
thing? — I think  the  ratepayers  would  object  to  ,any 
very  large  expenditure. 


£55 

25763.  It  would  not  be  a large  expenditure  when  you 
consider  the  large  area — it  would  be  a very  small  ex- 
penditure?— I am  sure  they  would  not  object. 

25764.  A large  number  of  cases  might  wish  to  go  into 
it  that  could  pay  for  their  support,  and  in  that  way 
bring  down  the  cost  of  the  institution  to,  perhaps,  a 
small  thing  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Patrick  Burke  examined. 


25765.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Limerick  Dis- 
trict Council?— Yes. 

25766.  Now  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  the 
question  of  amalgamation  ?— I have  not  any  very  definite 
views  with  regard  to  the  unions  we  would  abolish  or 
amalgamate  with  ; I have  not  worked  it  out. 

25767.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  fewer  workhouses  in  the  county  than  there  are?— 
I am  quite  positive  about  that.  I believe  our  maximum 
expenditure  is  far  and  away  too  much  at  the  present 
time. 

25768.  You  would  like  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
staff? — I think  there  should  be  some  limitation  to  the 
establishment  charges.  I have  proved  this  already  by 
going  into  the  books  of  the  union.  Ten  years  ago  we 
had  in  the  Limerick  Union  1,600  people  ; we  had  then 
eight  officers  less  than  we  have  now,  although  we  have 
now  only  1,000  people  on  an  average,  and  we  were  pay- 
ing in  the  year,  in  the  aggregate,  £700  a year  less 
salaries  to  the  officers  than  now.  I have  gone  into  the 
question  of  the  numbers  in  the  house,  and,  on  investi- 
gation, I find  that  we  have  on  an  average  at  the  pre- 
sent time  1,000  people  in  the  house  and  on  inquiry  I 
find  that  163  of  those  were  servants.  I have  computed 
that  if  I add  the  servants  to  the  officers  and  their 
salaries,  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  in  the  house 
were  officers  and  servants.  I am  convinced  that  there 
should  be  some  better  supervision  over  this,  and  I 
don’t  think  there  should  be  such  a large  expenditure 
of  money  under  existing  circumstances. 

25769.  In  what  direction  do  you  think  economy  might 
be  started? — I believe  there  should  be  some  definite 
system,  by  which  duties  would  be  allotted  to  officers, 
and  there  should  be  some  limitation  as  to  the  number 
of  officers  in  t.he  house,  and  there  should  be  some  rate 
by  which  they  would  be  paid — some  definite  rate. 
There  is  no  finality  ; there  is  no  fixed  salary.  I believe 
it  is  necessary  we  should  have  some  sort  of  Civil 
Service  system.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  the 
fittest  that  gets  the  position  vacant.  It  all  goes,  as  is 
generally  admitted,  by  favour  and  influence.  That  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  ; I don’t  take  it  on  myself  to  say 
that  alone. 

25770.  You  would  have  the  vacancies  filled  by  com- 
petitive examinations? — Yes,  and  I would  have  the 
posts  graded.  If  a responsible  position  was  to  be  filled, 
I would  have  the  man  in  the  next  position  to  fill  it. 
That  is,  by  competitive  examination,  because,  really, 
it  must  be  admitted  there  is  no  defining  what  the  abili- 
ties of  an  officer  to  take  up  an  important  position 
should  be.  I saw  a case  in  point  myself  where  a very 
expert  man  was  required  for  a position  vacant  in  the 
union,  and  a very  expert  man  came  forward,  and  all  the 
votes  he  got  were  eight,  as  against  thirty-four  given  to 
a man  who  knew  practically  nothing  at  all  about  the 
business. 

25771.  I hope  you  were  one  of  the  eight  ? — I was  one 
of  the  eight,  and  the  proposer.  I don’t  attribute  any 
blame  to  the  officers ; I am  a hit  inclined  myself  to 
get  all  I can  for  as  little  work  as  possible ; it  is  a 
failing  of  human  nature,  but  should  be  restricted  by 
some  means  or  other. 

25772.  Do  you  think  the  Guardians  would  agree  to 
have  the  appointments  filled  as  you  suggest— by  com- 
petition?—I don’t  see  what  really  honest  objection 
there  could  be  to  it.  I don’t  think  there  is  a sufficient 
watch  at  all  upon  the  materially  interested  Guardians. 
I will  instance  that  for  you.  In  our  board  there  was 
a strong  rumour  that  a certain  proportion  of 
the  Guardians  were  contractors  to  the  hoard  ; I had 
no  positive  proof  of  that  until  very  recently,  when  one 
man  took  it  on  himself  to  stand  up  at  the  hoard,  and 
point  out  four  of  the  Guardians  that  were  contractors 
to  the  hoard. 

25773.  That  is  a matter  we  can  hardly  look  into, 
because  that  is  illegal.  We  are  not  herei  to  look  into 


illegalities,  but  to  look  into  shaping  the  law  for  re- 
form ? — Quite  so  ; but  I say  there  is  not  sufficient  watch 
on  that  thing.  The  Local  Government  Board  should 
appoint  some  system  of  espionage  that  would  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Things  cannot  he  done  really  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  poor  where  people  elected  to  administer 
the  rates  are  materially  interested  in  the  administra- 
tion. If  it  is  proved,  of  course,  they  are  punished  ; 
but,  then,  the  question  is,  how  to  prove  it,  although 
it  is  palpable.  Of  course,  the  sister  of  one  man  or  the 
wife  of  another  will  be  the  contractors.  Then  the  Act 
of  Parliament  does  not  admit  of  that  either  ; but  the  onus 
should  not  rest  on  the  individual  of  proving  this  thing, 
for  as  long  as  it  does  you  won't  have  it  done.  I don’t 
see  why  it  should  rest  on  me  or  my  equal  to  fall  out 
with  a man  because  he  was  acting  illegally.  It  is  a 
question  for  the  Government,  not  for  the  individual. 

25774.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  largely  the  interest  of  the 
local  body  ?— It  is  the  local  body  ; but  in  the  wind-up 
the  onus  will  rest  with  the  individual.  And  if  he 
does  bring  a charge  against  such  a man  as  I have 
pointed  out,  it  is  not  from  any  disinterested  motives 
he  does  so. 

25775.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  take  steps  for  watching  in  every 
union.  That  would  mean  a tremendous  lot  of  money? 
— I don’t  think  it  would  require  a lot  of  money.  An 
example  should  be  made  here  and  there,  and  that  is 
as  much  as  the  law  can  do  in  any  case.  People  evade 
the  law  every  day,  and  are  only  deterred  by  examples 
made  from  place  to  place.  As  a matter  of  fact,  what 
I contend  is,  that  there  is  no  proper  economic  super- 
vision over  the  unions,  and  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  making 
the  working  of  the  union  economic ; some  other  system 
must  be  adopted. 

25776.  What  system  would  you  adopt? — I would  have 
an  expert  appointed  to  go  in,  give  him  a month’s  rest, 
and  then  give  him  twelve  months  to  work  our  union 
in  the  most  economic  manner,  and  then  show — “ I can 
work  this  union  several  thousand  pounds  less  than 
you,”  and  lay  that  down  as  a standard  that  we  are  not 
to  exceed  pro  rata.  No  man  has  a sufficient  interest 
in  the  union  to  do  that,  or,  if  he  'has,  he  is  in  a vast 
minority. 

25777.  Mr.  Murnaqhan. — Every  year  does  not  re- 
quire the  same  amount  of  money? — Pro  rata,  I say. 
If  an  expert  worked  the  union  for  so  much  with  so 
many  patients,  I don’t  see  why  we  should  exceed  that 
afterwards. 

25778.  That  man  might  run  it  on  close  lines,  and  be 
very  bard  on  the  poor,  in  order  to  establish  a character 
for  economy — he  would  be  himself  interested  in  having 
a low  figure  ? — I quite  agree ; but  if  there  is  a standard 
of  dietary,  it  would  be  highly  immoral  to  deprive  any 
man  of  Ms  due  proportion  of  dietary. 

25779.  But  there  might  be  no  improvements  needed  or 
improvements  done  in  that  particular  year? — I say 
pro  rata,  putting  everything  down  at  the  proper  rate. 
I believe  there  is  an  unaccountable  waste. 

25780.  ChaIrman-.— Have  you  gone  into  that  your- 
self to  try  and  cut  it  down? — I have  gone  into  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  I have  knocked  my  head  against  a 
good  many.  I have  been  trying  to  retrench  for  a long 
time,  but  up  to  the  present  I have  not  succeeded.  I 
have  caused  some  minor  reforms,  hut  I have  caused  a 
lot  of  displeasure,  and  I have  been  knocking  my  head 
against  deep-rooted  prejudices.  I cannot  eradicate  the 
old  system. 

25781.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Really,  what  harm  lias 
been  done?  Axe  you  not  aware  that  witHn  the  last 
five  or  six  years  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  these 
institutions  is  very  much  improved  ; they  are  getting 
better  dietary  and  more  careful  nursing,  and  the.  houses 
themselves  are  improved  beyond  recognition  — I 


Dee.  1,  1804. 
Capt  O’Brien. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Burke. 
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don’t  question  that  at  all,  I quite  agree  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  inmates  of  unions  have  improved, 
just  in  the  same  proportion  as  of  outside  people,  for 
the  working  people  are  somewhat  better  off  just  now. 

I don’t  say  in  Limerick;  the  people  in  Limerick  are 
not  so  well  housed ; but  the  inmates  of  the  union  should 
not  cost  on  an  average  £22  a head ; that  no  mechanic 
or  man  in  the  city  can  allow  his  family  to  cost. 

25782.  That  is  undoubteily  a very  high  figure,  and 
I agree  with  you  that  it  is  quite  too  high  ? — But,  then, 
you  will  take  children  on  the  breast  on  that' ; they 
will  be  reckoned  against  you,  and  foundlings.  In  our 
union  we  have  at  present,  on  an  average,  1,000  inmates, 
and  it  costs  about  £28,000  a year.  Of  course,  you 
have  out-door  relief,  which  amounts  to  somewhere 
about  £3,000,  and  you  have  to  pay  on  loans ; but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that,  one  way  with  another,  our 
cost  is  on  an  average  £23  per  head. 

25783.  Dr.  Bigger. — Tell  me  how  you  make  it  up? — 
I have  not  the  figures  exactly.  If  you  take  the  total 
and  take  the  out-door  relief,  and  take  the  loans  and 
one  thing  or  another  from  it,  you  will  find  that  coals, 
provisions,  and  clothing,  and  one  thing  or  another, 
will  amount  to  what  I say,  and  you  cater  for  1,000  for 
£22,000. 

25784.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  cannot  charge  out- 
door relief? — I am  not  charging  it;  I am  taking  the 
out-door  relief  from  the  £28,000. 

Mr.  Quinane  (Clerk). — £27,000  odd,  and  out-door 
relief  is  about  £5,000. 

Dr.  Bigger. — There  are  the  medical  officers’  salaries, 
of  course  ? 

Mr.  Guinane. — Yes.  The  average  weekly  cost  in  the 
house  is  only  about  3s.  5 d.  or  3s.  6 d.  a week. 

25785.  Dr.  Bigger. — Now  we  have  brought  it  down 
to  £22,000  ? — 'I  am  not  taking  those  figures  ; I am 
taking  it  from  the  investigation  that  took  place  in 
Dublin  a short  time  ago,  and  I will  give  you  the 
pamphlet  on  it,  where  the  inmates  of  poorhouses  in 
Ireland  are  mentioned. 

25786.  We  don’t  want  those  faraway  tilings.  When 
you  are  talking  about  a particular  union  stick  to  the 
figures  of  it.  You  are  living  here,  and  you  could  get 
the  figures  of  it  far  better  than  to  make  a broad  state- 
ment of  £22  per  head  per  annum.  It  shows  it  could  not 
possibly  cost  that.  You  have  the  relieving  officers’  and 
lots  of  salaries  outside  the  workhouse  out  of  that 
£22,000 — the  clerk’s  salary.  You  are  putting  every- 
thing down  to  the  cost  of  the  inmates  ; you  would  need 
a clerk  if  you  had  not  a workhouse  here  at  all  ? — I say 
the  upkeep  of  the  union  costs  that. 

25787.  Medicine  for  dispensary  doctors  ; vaccination 
for  a district  five  miles  away  from  Limerick  should  not 
be  included  in  the  £22  per  head  ? — That  is  the  way  I 
am  looking  at  it ; I say  the  upkeep  of  the  union  costs 
that. 

25788.  Now  you  are  talking  sense.  If  you  say  the 
upkeep  of  your  union  costs  £22,000,  and  your  inmates 
vary  from  1,000  to  1,100  a year,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  have  a lot  of  other  expenditure  included  in  the 
£22,000,  that  will  not  bind  you  to  £22 per  head?— No, 
it  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Dublin  investigation. 

25789.  If  you  investigated  it  a little  further  you 
might  find  it  to  disappear? — I am  taking  the  opinion 
of  experts  on  the  thing. 

25790.  Chairman. — At  all  events,  you  will  see  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  take  dispensary  expenditure  under  the 
head  of  indoor  cost? 

Dr.  Bigger. — And  sanitary  officers’  salaries? — 
The  union  costs  close  on  £28,000  a year,  and  I say  those 
things  ought  to  be  covered  by  £6,000  or  £7,000  or  £8,000 
a year.  If  you,  gentlemen,  go  into  it  yourselves,  you 
will  find  that  establishment  charges  and  everything 
connected  with  the  upkeep  of  the  paupers  amounts  to 


far  and  above  what  a tradesman  or  any  mechanic  out- 
side can  afford  to  spend  on  his  family.  I am  not  say- 
ing what  is  unreasonable,  when  I say  the  people  in  the 
poorhouse  are  costing  far  more  than  a working  man 
outside  can  afford  to  have  his  family  cost  him. 

25791.  Dr.  Bigger. — A large  proportion  of  your 
patients  and  inmates  are  sick  patients ; they  require 
a large  amount  of  attendance  and  nursing?— I don’t, 
question  that  at  all.  I am  quite  disposed  to  give 
everything  that  is  essential  to  the  inmates ; I don’t 
want  to  retrench  in  that  direction  ; I think  it  is  quite 
the  wrong  way  to  do  things. 

25792.  I might  say  with  you,  to  some  extent,  that  in 
certain  ways  there  might  be  economy  effected  if  there 
was  closer  supervision,  but  I would  rather  you  would 
indicate  those  points  ? — I am  not  bringing  any  specific 
charge  ; I believe  it  is  a Bystem  that  has  been  allowed 
to  creep  in,  and  I don’t  say  the  present  officers  are  any 
more  responsible  than  the  officers  who  went  before- 
them.  I say  it  is  a system  that  has  been  allowed  to 
creep  from  day  to  day.  I say  we  have  600  people  less 
now.  I have  proved  this.  I have  taken  it  from  their 
own  books,  and  we  have  eight  officers  more  than  when 
we  had  600  more  inmates. 

25793.  Did  you  inquire  what  class  those  patients  or 
inmates  were — they  may  not  have  been  sick,  and  the 
proportion  of  sick  might  have  since  altered  consider- 
ably?— We  have  one-third  less  now  ; that  would  hardly 
account  for  it. 

25794.  I would  like  to  follow  the  class  of  inmates  a 
little  further? — Certainly. 

25795.  The  nursing  has  improved  of  late  years ; you 
must  improve  with  the  times  ?— 'I  am  speaking  within 
ten  years  ; I am  not  going  back  to  ancient  times,  when 
things  were  done  in  a primitive  way ; and  I 'took  it 
from  the  books,  that  while  the  numbers  have  fallen 
away  by  over  500,  the  officers  have  been  increased,  and 
the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  have  increased  by  £600  or 
£700  a year.  Is  not  that  inconsistent? 

25796.  Who  raised  the  salaries?— I never  raised  one. 

25797.  Chairman.— At  all  events,  you  would  very- 
much  prefer  to  see  a scale  of  salaries  and  appointments 
made  by  competition,  and  economies  introduced  ?— I cer- 
tainly would ; and  I would  like  to  see  every  man  paid 
in  a public  employment  at  about  his  market  value  in 
the  outside  world,  and  I don’t  think  ha  should  be  made 
any  better  off  than  the  people  who  are  keeping  up  the- 
union,  and  have  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
for  their  maintenance.  I don’t  think  there  is  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  that. 

25798.  I don’t  think  there  is ; but  we  do  not  agree- 
with  the  way  you  work  out  the  calculation.  We  hare 
been  making  these  calculations  ourselves  as  we  went 
round,  but  there  are  a number  of  items  that  should  be 
excluded  ’—That  is  where  we  disagree  ; of  course,  I 
may  be  wrong.  . . 

25799.  The  only  thing  is,  if  you  are  keeping  people 
in  the  workhouse,  you  cannot  put  on  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  what  you  would  pay  for  out-door  relief- 
say  in  Doon  ? — Certainly  not. 

25800.  You  have  to  see  how  many  items  ought  to 
come  off  before  you  divide  it  by  the  number  of  m- 
mates  1 — Supposing  I alloseed  *7,«10  or  £3, «»  to  that  r 
but  any  way  you  bring  it  down  it  will  cost  £1  >uuu- 

25801.  Those  general  statements  are  not  safe.  You 
can  easily  do  it.  Get  the  actual  coat,  and  divide  it  by 
the  number  of  inmates?— I have  taken  off  nothing,  I 
confess,  but  the  out-door  relief  and  some  sanitary 
officers,  and  then  I thought  everything  that  occurred 
after  that  was  chargeable. 

25802.  It  would  not  look  to  us  as  if  you  made  all 
necessary  deductions,  but  still  you  are  quite  ngnt— • 
there  is  room  for  economy? — Yes,  without  doing  any- 
body any  harm. 


Mr.  John  Ti. 
Barrington. 


55803.  Chairman.— Yon  considered  the  number  of 
ions  that  might  be  broken  up  in  the  county  ?— There 
s a meeting  of  District  Councils  here  conjointly  with 
3 County  Council,  but  they  really  did  not  come  to 
y definite  conclusion.  Individually,  all  are  in  favour 
amalgamation,  provided  it  would  mean  a reduction 
the  rates ; personally,  I think  there  is  room  for  a 
eat  deal  of  amalgamation  everywhere'. 


Mr.  John  B.  Barrington,  j.p.,  examined. 

Limerick,  Croom  is  forced  on  your  mind 
once,  hut  there  is  a question  whether  timBen 


01108,  but  there  is  a question  whether MKtaslloct. 
part  of  Mitohdstown  should  not  coins  into  Kilmi  to 
Newcastle,  too,  pOBiblj  might  be  broken  up  i butthew 
is  room,  undoubtedly.  i.  vou  think 

25805.  Where  a union  is  broken,  up,  d°  7°  . 

it  desirable  to  keep  a small  hospital  for  tae  acute 

"I  is 


t deal  of  amalgamation  everywhere'.  “v^^Ments  ^^hut  the°rallway  accommodation  is 
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25806.  That  does  not  help  the  acute  sick? — No. 
25807.  The  chief  matter  that  forced  this  subject  on 
the  attention  of  the  Guardians  and  Council  is  the 
necessity  of  providing  additional  accommodation  for 
the  lunatics? — Yes. 

25808.  Are  you  personally  in  favour  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  asylum,  or  the  provision  of  an  auxiliary 
workhouse? — I am  strongly  in  favour  of  no  lunatic 
being  left  in  any  workhouse  ; it  is  a perfect  scandal. 

25809.  Where  would  you  remove  him  ? — I think  to  an 
auxiliary,  if  it  could  be  established  under  the  asylum  ; 
a sort  of  branch,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  most 
feasible,  and  the  medical  superintendent  should  have 
a certain  control. 

25810.  And  maintained  at  a cheaper  rate? — Yes  ; but 
the  ratepayers  are  frightened  with  the  idea  that  the 
auxiliary  asylum  would  have  to  be  equipped ; I don’t 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  expensively 
equipped  as  a first-class  asylum. 

25811.  They  should  have  land  to  work  on? — Cer- 
tainly. 1 

25812.  You  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  Limerick 
"Workhouse.  If  you  got  the  lunatics  out  of  the  work- 
house, that  would  give  you  a good  deal  of  extra  room  ? 
— It  would. 

25813.  Do  you  think  it  is  a proper  place  to  keep 
children? — I think  it  is  the  last  place.  However, 
Limerick  Union  is  very  good  about  boarding  out ; 
every  child  that  the  present  law  allows  to  be  boarded 
out  is  boarded  out ; but  it  might  be  extended,  I think. 

25814.  Would  you  give  the  Guardians  discretion  to 
board  out  all  children  who  come  into  their  hands  to 
be  maintained  out  of  the  rates? — I would  give  them 
that  power. 

25815.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  largely  used  in 
Limerick  ? — I think  it  would.  Cases  arise  here  where 
everybody  wants  to  board  out  the  child  and  it  cannot 
be  done. 

25816.  What  do  you  think  about  the  mothers ; you 
heard  the  suggestion  about  having  them  in  a different 
institution,  a sort  of  reformatory  ?— I think  that  would 
bo  the  proper  sort  of  thing— a penal  settlement  of 
some  sort. 

25817.  Rather  a place  where  first  offenders  might 
go,  not  as  a penal  settlement,  but  where  efforts  might 
( be  made  for  their  reclamation,  and  after  a comparatively 
short  time  in  those  institutions  they  might  get  a fresh 
start? — That  is  what  I mean;  penal  was  the  wrong 
■word — a home. 

25818.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  possible  in  that 
way  to  close  a workhouse  altogether  to  women  who 
enter  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  illegitimate  chil- 
dren ? — I think  it  might. 

25819.  They  could  be  taken  into  a district  hospital 
or  some  larger  hospital  for  maternity  purposes,  and 
as  soon  as  the  child  was  bom  they  could  go  back  to 
the  penitentiary  ?— Precisely,  and  take  the  child  from 
them,  because  we  have  instances  of  a girl  horn  in  the 
house  that  has  married  and  had  a baby,  and  the  father 
and  mother  were  both  in  the  house;  we  are  rearing  a 
■population. 

25820.  We,  ourselves,  have  seen  four  generations 
in  the  same  workhouse? — 'The  children  seem  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

25821.  That  would  diminish  the  number  in  your 
workhouse  enormously? — It  would. 

25822.  If  you  had  the  lunatics,  the  children,  and  the 
mothers  removed,  you  practically  would  have  nobody 
left  except  the  aged  and  infirm  and  Ul'e  sick  ? — It  would 
give  a lot  of  room  for  the  redistribution  of  wards. 

25823.  In  that  way  you  would  have  room  in  the 
Limerick  Workhouse  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  per- 
haps of  the  whole  county? — I don’t  know  that  we 
would  ; we  possibly  would ; a considerable  portion 
from  the  city  comes  in ; that  depends  upon  whether 
the  Clare  portion  remains  with  Limerick. 

25824.  Are  you  prepared  to  speak  about  that?— It 
Is  very  hard  to  speak  about,  owing  to  Limerick  being 
situated  on  the  bounds  of  the  county;  it  seems  unique, 
hut  how  are  you  to  deal  with  the  Clare  portion. 

25825.  It  was  suggested  to  us  at  Ennis  that  a 
cottage  hospital  might  be  started  at  Cratloe,  to  which 
nil  the  Clare  sick  should  go,  and  the  able-bodied,  and 
aged  and  infirm  should  go  to  Ennis? — There  is  no- 
objection  to  that. 

25826.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  from  having  the 
unions  portions  of  the  county — not  going  outside  the 
county  ?— Except  for  the  matter  of  clerk’s  work  in 
the  various  offices  and  rating;  it  makes  an  enormous 
■number  of  difficulties  in  rating. 


25827.  It  has  been  suggested  in  a great  many  places 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  unions  coterminous 
with  the  counties? — Except  from  that  point  of  view  I 
don’t  know  that  the  thing  struck  me. 

25828.  If  you  coul  l take  all  the  able-bodied  • into 
one  institution  in  the  county ; that  would  cause  the 
greatest  possible  reduction  in  the  staff  outside ; all 
th:-  persons  employed  outside  the  workhouse,  taking 
care  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  would  cease  to  be  officers, 
and  that  would  mean  a very  large  reduction  in  the 
rates? — They  would  all  have  to  be  pensioned. 

25829.  But  that  is  a terminable  charge? — It  would 
mean  a reduction. 

25830.  Do  you  see  any  disadvantage  in  bringing 
all  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  county  into  one  institu- 
tion in  the  county  ; it  has  been  put  before  us  that 
there  is  a hardship  in  bringing  people  so  far  from 
the  place  where  they  were  reared? — To  a certain  ex- 
tent, with  respectable  people,  it  is  a hardship ; their 
friends  are  not  able  to  visit  them. 

25831.  "We  have  made  inquiries  about  the  visits  of 
friends  and  find  they  are  made  largely  to  the  sick, 
but  very  rarely  to  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — I don’t  think 
any  real  hardship  would  arise. 

25832.  If  such  arrangements  were  carried  out  it 
might  be  possible  to  classify  the  aged  and  infirm, 
according  to  their  character  anrl  conduct? — That  cer- 
tainly should  be  done,  and  I think  there  might  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  a privilege  given  to  old 
respectable  people  of  wearing  their  own  clothes,  and 
perhaps  getting  out. 

25833.  If  one  workhouse  in  the  county  were  made 
into  a large  almshouse  for  the  aged  and  infirm  of^the 
county,  and  the  only  other  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  building  would  be  the  chronic  sick  of 
the  union,  you  might  have  a great  many  privileges 
given  owing  to  the  different  blocks  of  the  buildings 
you  have  got? — Yes,  you  could,  certainly. 

25834.  As  regards  chargeability,  what  do  you  think 
about  that  ?— I think  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  divi- 
sional ; union  rating  has  led  to  great  extravagance. 
No  Guardian  is  ever  interested  in  any  division  now. 

25835.  Some  Guardians  sav  they  are  now  all  trying 
to  pull  as  much  out  of  it  as  they  can? — Yes,  they  say 
somebody  at  the  other  end  of  the  union  has  got  some- 
thing; why  don’t  you  get  something  too  ; you  are 
no  pond  as  a representative. 

25836.  How  far  would  you  carry  the  divisional 
charge?— Outdoor  relief  ought  certainly  to  be  divi- 
sional. 

25837.  Do  you  see  any  advantage^  in  making  indoor 
relief  cases  a divisional  charge? — Not  very  much. 

25838.  If  they  come  into  the  house  it  is  a severe 
test ; you  are  not  likely  to  reduce  the  number  coming 
in  by  making  it  an  electoral  charge? — People  would 
like  to  say  that  there  was  no  one  from  the  division 
in  the  house ; but  it  is  as  important  as  outdoor  re- 
lief. 

25839.  Mr.  Mttuxaghait. — It  sometimes  happens 
that  people  come  in  who  could  afford  to  pay,  and 
when  it  is  not  charged  on  a particular  electoral  divi- 
sion the  Guardians  don’t  look  after  it?— I don’t  think 
any  person  comes  into  the  house  who  can  afford  to 
keep  out;  certainly  divisional  rating  had  a great 
check. 

25840.  fiwATRMAw.— Would  you  not,  in  any  way,  give 
the  towns  any  relief? — I think  you  would  have  to  do 
something  that  way. 

25841.  Have  you  thought  how  far  you  would  go  ?— 
No;  I thought  about  it  but  did  not  arrive  at  any 
solution,  unless  something  in  the  nature  of  a grant 
from  the  whole  county. 


25842.  Different  suggestions  were  made  that,  say 
three-fourths  of  the  relief  of  the  towns  should  be  met 
by  the  towns,  and  the  other  one-fourth  spread  over 
the  union?— You  would  have  to  give  them  some  grant 
towards  it ; some  proportion  on  those  lines. 

25843.  Another  suggestion  was,  that  a close  inquiry 
of  some  sort  should  be  made  to  find  out  what,  having 
regard  to  the  past  expenditure  and  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, was  about  a fair  amount  to  pay  as  a 
standard  for  each  electoral  division  of  the  union, 
that  as  long  as  that  standard  was  not  exceeded  il 
should  be  uhion-at-large,  but  the  moment  there  was 
anything  over  it  that  it  should  fall  back  on  ..the 
electoral  division  ?— The  only  thing  about  that  is  in 
the  case  of  exceptional  distress  in  the  city,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  give  outdoor  relief,  they  would  be  tied 
to  their  standard ; it  would  be  severe  on  the  city. 


Dec.  1,  lWt. 
Mr.  John  1* 

Harrington. 
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25844.  Mr.  Mtiiinaghan. — Is  there  not  the  other 
danger,  that  each  division  would  qualify  for  the  full 
amount? — There  is. 

25845.  Chairman. — It  ought  to  be  so  low  that  they 
would  not  aim  very  high? — fes.  I think  there  should 
be  some  absolute  law  on  the  subject  against  outdoor 
relief  being  given  to  people  who  drink.  I would  like 
to  see  something  in  the  nature  of  two  convictions  in 
twelve  months  disqualifying  for  outdoor  relief,  and  then 
the  auditor  could  come  on  it  at  once. 

25846.  Somebody  would  bring  that  before  the  audi- 
tor ? — I would  make  it  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer, 
who  could  be  surcharged,  or  if  he  had  tire  authority  of 
the  Guardians  it  should  be  surcharged  on  the  Guar- 
dians. 

25847.  Do  you  think  a relieving  officer  would  con- 
tinue to  give  relief  if  he  knew  it  was  misapplied? — I 
have  heard  a relieving  officer  asked,  “What  sort  of 
people  are  those”?  “They  drink  it  a bit.”  There  is 
a feeling  against  being  too  hard  on  them  and  cutting 
them  off. 

25848.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Cork  Guardians’ 
idea  of  distributing  it  in  kind? — I don’t  think  there 
is  much  in  that. 

25849.  Sending  round  a van? — Giving  it  in  kind 
from  a shop  only  opens  room  for  peculation. 

25850.  That  was  inquired  into  and  considered  a 
very  undesirable  method,  but  distributing  bread  and 
potatoes  in  kind  ? — I think  a poor  person,  with  Is.  6d. 
a week,  would  eke  out  what  the  van  for  10s.  would 
not  bring ; they  can  work  with  some  small  sum  per 
week. 

25851.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — 'Cali  you  not  see  that, 
these  people  could  get  more  for  3s.  furnished  at  whole- 
sale rates  than  they  could  possibly  get  buying  in 
pennyworths,  besides  it  would  ao  away  with  the  danger 
of  some  of  them  spending  the  money  in  drink  ? — If  they 
want  to  spend  the  relief  in  drink  they  will  convert  the 
goods  rapidly  into  drink ; I don’t  think  I would  be 
in  favour  of  the  van. 

25852.  Take  the  Charitable  Associations,  for  instance 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ; don’t  they  give  their  help  in 
kind,  and  not  in  money  ? — I believe  they  do. 

25853.  And  you  may  be  sure  members  try  to  make 
the  money  go  as  far  as  they  can  ? — They  do  ; but  that 
is  more  for  the  sick ; not  necessarily  for  the  people 
who  are  really  hungry. 

25854.  Guardians  do  it  in  Dublin? — I don’t  know 
about  a.  country  district ; it  might  be  more  applicable 
to  a city;  but  I don’t  think  it  would  work  in  the 
country  districts. 

25855.  You  also  think  that  power  should  be  ob- 
tained to  send  inmates  to  their  own  liomeB  or  unions? 
— Yes ; I think  that  ought  to  be. 

25856.  Tli at  is,  people  who  are  in  the  union  would 
no  longer  be  a charge  if  you  could  incur  a small 
expense  in  sending  them  to  where  they  belong? — Yes; 
people  come  into  the  Limerick  Jail,  which  is  the  jail 
for  Tipperary,  Clare,  and  Limerick,  and  they  are  dis- 
charged and  come  into  tlve  workhouse ; we  have  no 
power  to  send  them  away. 

25857.  You  think  that  power  might  be  given? — I 
think  it  ought  to  be.  I think  there  ought  to  be  some 
power  that  where  there  are  respectable  people  in  the 
house  with  children,  and  the  mother  wants  to  go  out 
for  work,  that  the  children  might  he  detained  in  the 
house  for  a specified  time  while  the  mother  or  parents 
are  endeavouring  to  get  work  ; discretion  might  be  given 
to  the  Guardians.  It  is  impossible  for  her  to  start 
again  with  the  children  trailing  after  her. 

25858.  That  might  lead  to  people  leaving  their 
children  behind  with  you? — Yes ; but  the  Guardians 
would  know  the  people ; cases  do  come  up  of  respect- 
able people  who  have  got  into  trouble.  And  there 
ought  to  be  power  to  give  relief  with  a freer  hand  to 
people  before  their  home  is  broken  up ; a little  at  a 
particular  period  might  keep  the  home  together,  and 
keep  them  there,  and  they  cease  to  be  a charge  on  the 
rates,  whereas  if  there  is  a rule  to  give  them  nothing 
until  they  are  absolutely  destitute  they  can  never  get 
on  their  legs  again. 

25859.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  poverty 
should  be  the  test,  not  destitution.  The  question  is 
whether  such  cases  might  not  be  left  to  the  charitable  ? 
— What  are  you  to  do  when  they  crop  up  at  the  Board, 
as  they  do  ; I think  the  Guardians  might  have  a freer 
hand  in  that. 

25860.  Could  you  draw  the  line  so  that  it  would 


not  lead  to  widespread  extensions? — I don’t  know  that 
it  would  lead  to  a very  widespread  thing. 

25861.  Mr.  Mornaghan.— Would  not  an  electoral 
division  charge  and  giving  goods  in  kind  be  sufficient 
checks  ? — That  would  not  pay  the  rent ; suppose  some- 
one would  be  fired  out  next  day  if  they  did  not  pay  the 
rent,  the  van  would  not  help  that. 

25862.  Chairman.— The  electoral  division  charge 
would  operate  as  a good  check? — Yes.  “ 

25863.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  class  of  cases  do  you 
refer  to  ?— From  time  to  time  there  is  an  application 
the  Relieving  Officer  says  some  calamity  has  come  to  a 
family  ; perhaps  the  father  has  died ; that  if  they 
could  keep  the  house  together  for  a week  or  two  they 
would  get  work.  3 

25864.  They  are  out  of  work  ? — I don’t  know  that  • 
that  would  be  simply  out  of  employment,  but  cases  do 
crop  up  from  time  to  time  that  are  very  hard. 

25865.  You  think  that  those  cases  come  into  the 
workhouse  on  .account  of  the  want  of  a small  allow- 
ance  ? — I think  they  do  ; the  home  gets  broken  up,  and 
they  remain  on  the  rates  for  long  periods. 

25866.  So  you  think  it  would  be  true  economy  ?— It 
would. 

25867.  You  say  children  of  weak  intellect  are  not  fit 
subjects  for  workhouses,  as  they  drift  into  the  infirm 
and  lunatic  wards  ? — Yes,  if  there  was  some  institution 
for  all  Ireland  to  take  them. 

25868.  One  for  all  Ireland  oughlt  to  be  quite  enough  ? 
— I should  think  it  would  be  quite  enough. 

25869.  In  the  same  way  one  for  the  sane  epileptics  ?— 
Would  be  sufficient. 

25870.  Chairman.— 'You  think  a sanatorium  for  con- 
sumptives is  necessary  ? — I think  a workhouse  is  an  un- 
suitable place  for  them. 

25871.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  in  Ennis.  One 
suggested  for  Galway,  Clare  and  Limerick  in  a very 
good  central  situation  at  Corofin  ? — It  is  a good  breezy 
spot  I should  say. 

25872.  Neither  consumptives,  children,  nor  lunatics 
you  think  should  be  left  in  the  wards? — Yes ; there  are 
200  lunatics  in  the  County  Limerick  unions. 

25873.  As  regards  payments  by  persons  who  are  able 
to  contribute  some  little  or  all  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance ? — I should  think  that  would  be  very  desirable. 

25874.  Would  you  give  the  body  power  to  declare 
how  much  was  reasonably  payable  and  power  to  enforce 
it  at  Petty  Sessions  or  in  a summary  method?— I 
would. 

25875.  Leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  body  ? 
—Yes. 

25876.  Yon  say  you  have  not  many  tramps  in  the 
Union  Workhouse,  but  you  have  a great  many  in  the 
country,  as  you  are  aware? — A great  many,  but  I think 
it  is  entirely  attributable  to  our  Master  in  the  Limerick 
Union. 

25877.  He  gets  them  to  pass  on? — They  don't  Eke 
him  ; they  don’t  like  his  methods. 

25878.  What  does  he  do  ? — I don’t  think  he  does  any- 
thing cruel,  but  does  not  let  them  out  until  they  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  ; he  does  not  pamper  them. 

25879.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a better  thing  to 
have  some  system  for  all  Ireland  so  that  a man  tramp- 
ing round  the  whole  country  sliould  be  locked  up  and 
made  to  work?— I think  there  ought  to  be;  we  should 
distinguish  between  the  man  going  about  trying  to  get 
work  and  the  man  who  is  an  idler  from  his  birth. 

25880.  That  could  be  managed  by  a certificate  from 
any  recognised  person — the  Relieving  Officer  could 
certify? — I think  that  would  be  very  easily  done; 
that  would  be  very  desirable  to  put  a stop  to  them. 

25881.  And  a man  who  had  not  such  a permit  would 
be  liable  to  go  to  the  labour  colony  ? — Yes. 

25882.  You  would  approve  of  that  ?— Certainly. 

25883.  You  would  like  to  see  the  number  of  Guar- 
dians lessened? — I certainly  would,  one  to  each  division. 
And  in  order  to  bring  on  lady  Guardians — there  might 
be  a difficulty  in  getting  ladies  elected — I would  like  if 
there  was  power  to  put  on  so  many  ladies  in  proportion 
to  the  number  on  the  Board,  power  to  co-opt  and  com- 
bine a number  of  electoral  divisions  together  to  elect 
lady  Guardiaus  and  return  them  at  the  same  time? 
Is  there  any  reason  for  going  to  that  extent  ? — I think 
the  simplest  way  would  be  to  give  the  Board  power  to 
co-opt  five ; some  ladies  won’t  go  forward  in  a contested 
election,  and  they  are  the  most  useful. 

25884.  If  they  were  co-opted  would  you  give  them 
the  full  power  of  membership? — I would,  the  full 
powers. 
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Mr.  John  M'Inerney,  j.p.,  Chairman,  LimerickUnion,  examined. 


25885.  Chairman. — We  need  hardly  ask  you — you  are 
Chairman  of  the  Limerick  Board  of  Guardians  for  a 
considerable  time  ? — Yes,  I had  that  honour  while  you 
were  our  Inspector. 

25886.  What  is  the  view  of  your  Guardians  as  to 
amalgamation? — We  took  no  view  as  Guardians;  we 
did  not  meet  on  the  subject  ,at  all,  but  they  sent  us  here 
just  to  give  our  views. 

25887.  What  are  your  own  views? — I am  for  amal- 
gamation if  economy  can  be  effected. 

25888.  Without  hardship  1 — Yes,  but  I am  not  for 
auxiliary  asylums.  We  at  the  Ennis  Asylum  Board 
instead  of  going  in  for  an  auxiliary  asylum  went  in  for 
building  .apartments  for  400  new  patients. 

25889.  At  an  expense  of  £50,000  ?— £30,000 ; but 
I think  they  want  to  bring  in  some  new  arrangements. 

25890.  £45,000  has  been  sanctioned  ?— ‘It  has  been 
sanctioned,  but  the  new  Council  again  are  going  to 
kick  up  a row  about  it. 

25891.  You  personally  would  be  in  favour  of  an 
extension  of  the  existing  .asylum? — I would  on  the 
ground  of  expense ; I think  if  you  take  up  an 
auxiliary  asylum  you  will  have  to  pension  off  the 
officers  and  then  have  a new  staff  ; it  might  do  later 
on  when  the  county  could  better  afford  to  pay,  but  at 
present  we  cannot. 

25892.  But  if  there  was  economy? — If  there  was 
economy  I am  with  you. 

25893.  Do  you  think  that  an  auxiliary  asylum  would 
cost  more,  counting  the  cost  of  building  and  interest 
on  money,  that  it  would  cost  more  than  the  existing 
asylum? — That  was  our  opinion  in  Ennis. 

25894.  The  latest  estimate  is  £45,000  for  the  erection, 
and  that  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? 
— It  has. 

25895.  Then  it  has  to  go  before  the  County  Council 
to  see  whether  they  will  apply  for  the  loan? — They 
have  refused  it  once. 

25896.  If  they  decline  to  apply  for  the  loan  the 
whole  matter  falls  through  ? — Yes. 

25897.  Do  you  think  the  addition  to  the  asylum  would 
cost  less  in  the  way  of  staff  and  other  expenses  than 
the  auxiliary? — It  would. 

25898.  And  you  would  get  4s.  a week  instead  of  2s.  ? 
— That  was  another  reason  that  the  Asylum  Board  went 
in  for  building  instead  of  taking  up  this  old  house  in 
Corofin. 

25899.  You  yourself  belong  to  Clare? — Yes. 

25900.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  Poor  Law 
Unions  being  coterminous  with  counties  ?— Well,  if_we 
were  commencing  to  build  unions  at  the  present  time 
it  would  be  all  right,  but  considering  the  mileage,  the 
way  the  unions  .are  now  fixed  you  cannot  do_  it  very 
well ; if  you  were  to  separate  the  Clare  portion  from 
Limerick  Union  it  would  be  twenty-five  miles  from 
Ennis. 

25901.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  made 
at  Ennis  yesterday  that  a hospital  sufficient  for  the 
acutely  sick  should  be  started  at  some  central  place  in 
the  County  Clare  part  of  the  Limerick  Union  ? — I was 
thinking  first  to  myself  that  it  would  be  more  saving  to 
us  because  we  have  been  well  mulcted  under  the  Act. 
For  instance  I pay  Is.  3 d.  and  Is.  4 d.  more  in  my 
division  than  I did  before  the  new  Act  on  account  of 
union  rating.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  were  sent  to 
Ennis  we  would  have  no  representation  there  because 
the  fellows  would  not  go  twenty-five  and  twenty-eight 
miles  away  to  a Board  every  day. 

25902.  Wbpre  does  your  District  Council  meet? — At 
Limerick  ; we  meet  in  the  union. 

25903.  If  Poor  Law  matters  remained  with  your 
District  Council,  and  if  your  District  Council  was  part 
of  the  Poor  Law  system  of  Clare? — You  mean  to  cut 
us  off  altogether ; oh,  capital ; we  would  be  getting  rid 
of  the  big  screw  of  the  city. 

25904.  You  would  be  quite  willing  if  you  had  a 
hospital  at  some  central  part  of  your  union  to  go  to 
Clare  ?—There  would  be  the  bother  if  we  had  to  meet 
at  Ennis. 

25905.  If  your  Rural  Council  was  made  the  Poor 
Law  authority  for  Limerick  No.  2? — If  it  were  I 
would  be  for  it.  . 

25906.  You  would  not  have  to  go  to  Ennis  at  all,  but 
would  deal  with  Poor  Law  matters  in  your . own  Dis- 
trict Council  ? — I would  be  delighted  with  it ; it  did 
not  strike  me  before  now. 

25907.  As  regards  the  children  being  boarded  out  ? — 
I am  heart  and  soul  with  it ; I have  been  thirty-two 


years  a Guardian,  and  I find  the  boarding  out  of  child-  j)eC.  1,  1904. 
ren  is  the  proper  thing  to  do ; they  only  cost  you  £9,  — 

while  in  Glin  they  cost  £14,  and  while  I say  the  Glin  Mr.  John 
business  is  being  capitally  managed  I find  the  children  M'Inerney 
coming  out  of  it  are  no  good  for  an  agricultural  con- 
stituency like  ours,  and  if  they  were  boarded  out  they 
would  know  how  to  work  on  a farm  as  agricultural 
labourers  and  servants,  what  we  require  more  than  any- 
thing else.  I had  one  myself  out  of  Glin  within  the 
last  two  months,  and  he  could  not  tell  me  the  right  or 
left  side  of  an  ass,  and  as  far  as  the  trades  they  are 
getting  there  they  have  no  trade  at  all ; they  come  out 
from  there  without  knowing  anything.  I am  not  say- 
ing anything  against  the  monks  and  the  nuns. 

25908.  They  are  taken  care  of  there  capitally? — 

Yes,  but  for  outside  purposes  afterwards  they  are  no 
good,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  every  man  I meet ; 
they  are  capitally  taken  care  of  ; there  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  we  find  they  are  no  use  to  us  ; they  turn  out 
in  the  end  to  be  soldiers,  and  the  girls  as  a rule  soldiers’ 
wives.  A fellow  ran  out  of  my  house ; I happened  to 
be  ill  and  was  away ; he  would  do  nothing  for  any- 
body. 

25909.  Where  did  he  go  ? — I don’t  know  where  he 
went,  we  have  not  found  him  ; he  belonged  to  Limerick 
Union  ; he  was  an  orphan,  a foundling,  a nice  little 
boy  I thought ; they  said  he  was  one  of  their  best  boys 
in  Glin,  but  he  did  not  know  anything,  you  should 
lead  him  along ; he  did  not  know  how  to  tackle  a 
donkey ; he  was  like  a boy  you  brought  out  of  a band- 
box,  but  he  was  a nice  gentle  boy. 

25910.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  children  at 
Clarina  and  elsewhere? — Yes,  my  wife  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  Ladies’  Committee,  and  has  charge  of  the 
Clare  side;  I drive  her  along  and  look  after  them, 
and  they  are  carefully  minded  and  are  mixed  with  the 
community  that  they  will  have-to  live  with. 

25911.  Do  they  ever  turn  up  in  the  workhouse  again  ? 

— Very  few. 

25912.  Those  would  all  be  children  boarded  out  late 
in  life?— Yes. 

25913.  They  would  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  children 
boarded  out  young? — No  ; I should  board  them  out  from 
their  youth — as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  eat ; I am 
dead  for  boarding  out ; from  what  I see  they  will  be 
useful  members  of  society  after  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

25914.  You  would  not  leave  any  lunatics  in  the 
house  ? — I certainly  would  not. 

25915.  You  would  send  the  Clare  lunatics  to  the 
Ennis  enlarged  asylum  ? — Decidedly ; our  idea  is  to 
send  all  to  the  asylum  in  Ennis — that  was  the  reason 
we  enlarged  it. 

25916.  As  you  are  so  much  in  favour  of  boarding- 
out  would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  law 
so  as  to  enable  Guardians  to  board  out  all  children 
that  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rates  ? — Yes  ; we 
can  only  board  out  foundlings  now,  and  the  mothers 
won’t  let  us  board  the  others  out  without  their  con- 
sent. 

25917.  That  would  again  clear  out  your  workhouse  of 
children  very  largely  ? — Yes ; they  ought  not  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  union  at  all. 

25918.  Then  the  other  class  are  the  mothers  of  these 
children— you  heard  the  discussion  here  to-day  ? — I did, 
and  I agree  that  something  ought  to  be  done — some 
change  ought  to  be  made. 

25919.  So  that  they  would  not  be  reared  together  in 
the  workhouse? — Yes. 

25920.  In  the  workhouse  you  necessarily  have  to  keep- 
together  the  first  offenders  and  the  old  hardened- 
offenders  ?— Yes,  they  are  all  alike;  it  demoralises 
the  whole  lot ; I find  that  we  have  people- 
from  Galway,  West  Clare,  Kerry,  and  County  Limerick 
Unions  coming  in  here  to  Limerick  with  children  to- 
hide  themselves ; they  go  out  for  a time  and  come  back 
again,  and  we  have  them  all  the  time  in  the  union  ; 
there  ought  to  be  something  done  in  that  line. 

25921.  The  girls  coming  to  be  confined  from  distances 
are  those  first  offenders  ?— Yes. 

25922.  If  these  girls  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  a 
penitentiary  ?— Yes,  but  the  Magdalen  Asylum  has  .a 
bad  name  and  people  don’t  like  to  go  there;  there 
should  be  some  institution  for  first  offenders. 

25923.  And  those  who  have  fallen  more  than  once 
should  go  to  the  Magdalen  ?— Yes ; I would  not  mix 
them  up  with  the  young  ones. 
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Dec.  1,  1904.  25924.  You  would  have  mothers  and  children  and 

— — lunatics  all  taken  away  out  of  the  house — then  you 

Mr.  John  would  only  have  the  sick  and  aged  and  infirm.  Would 

nemey,  yOU  be  in  favour  of  having  the  aged  and  infirm  for 

each  county  placed  in  a central  institution  where  they 
could  be  classed  ? — There  would  be  an  objection  to  that 
— that  the  friends  of  those  people  could  not  go  so  far- 
away to  visit  them ; they  would  rather  have  them 
nearer  home. 

25925.  I am  speaking  of  the  aged  and  infirm  rather 
than  the  sick  ; that  objection  was  made  in  places  we 
visited,  and  we  got  information  that  these  very  old 
people  who  come  in  there  are  practically  neglected  and 
not  visited.  The  sick  possibly  are  visited? — I agree 
with  you,  they  are  neglected,  but  they  ,are  not  a big 
number.  . 

25926.  So  the  question  of  removing  them  from  their 
own  neighbourhood  would  not  arise  in  many  cases,  and 
if  it  did  arise,  do  youi  not  think  out-door  relief  would 
be  a way  of  dealing  with  it  ? — No  ; nor  I don’t  believe 
in  having  insane  people  boarded  out ; it  would  not  do 
at  all. 

25927.  It  would  hardly  do  in  most  cases?— No. 

25928.  Their  habits  and  customs  would  not  do  at  all  ? 
— No ; they  should  be  in  some  place  where  they  could 
be  looked  after  by  trained  people. 

25829.  Then  you  would  also  have  the  vagrants  and 
tramps? — I would  take  the  tramps,  and  do  the  hardest 
thing  you  could  with  them  ; they  are  an  idle,  reckless 
crowd.  If  there  could  be  some  colony  or  farm,  where 
they  would  be  all  put  in  together  and  made  work,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  in  penal  servitude,  it  would  be 
just  the  price  of  them. 

25930.  Possibly  that  might  lead  to  their  getting  in- 
dustrious habits,  and  then  they  could  get  permission 
to  go  out,  and  be  brought  back  again  if  they  did  not 
get  on  well? — Yes.  I should  like  that  we  would  have 
the  power  of  sending  • from  our  union  people  that  be- 
longed to  another  union.  We  have  people  here  from 
different  unions.  They  come  here  from  the  West  of 
Clare,  not  so  many  now,'  a great  number  of  Kerry  people, 
West  Limerick,  and  Cork ; they  come  in  here  to 
Limerick  ; it  is  a big  place,  and  they  can  get  a job  ; 
they  throw  themselves  on  us  ; we  want  power  to  send 
them  hgck  to  their  own  unions ; we  have  hundreds  of 
them  turning  up.  Mr.  Barrington  gave  evidence  a 
while  ago  to  the  same  effect ; they  turn  up  every  day. 

25931.  I suppose  the  Limerick  people  turn  up  at 
-Cork?— We  would  rather  have  our  own,  and  transfer 
the  others ; we  would  run  the  chance  of  being  at  the 
'best  side.  . , 

25932.  I daresay  you  could  get  some  of  the  omciais 
±o  make  out  a list  of  the  number  of  persons  who  are 


from  a distance  outside  the  union  at  present  in  your 
workhouse? — Our  clerk  would  do  that  very  easily.  I 
may  say  I am  for  divisional  rating. 

25933.  Would,  you  give  any  relief  to  the  towns?— I 
would,  such,  as  was  suggested  a while  ago.  There 
ought  to  be  some  scale  for  the  town.  I would  not  be 
too  hard  on  the  towns,  because,  up  to  the  present,  a 
great  many  people  have  been  hunted  from  the  country 
into  the  town.  That  won’t  happen  in  the  future. 
Formerly  the  landlords  hunted  a number  of  people 
into  the  towns,  and  there  they  and  their  descendants 
are.  But  when  people  work  all  their  lives  in  the  towns, 
and  get  to  he  paupers,  the  town  merchants  have  a right 
to  support  them,  as  much  as  we  do  in  the  country. 

25934.  You  would  give  them  some  relief— I would ; 
something  fair. 

25935.  About  consumption.  You  know  the  County 
Clare — it  was  suggested  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
put  one  of  the  workhouses  apart — Oorofin — which  could 
he  used  as  a sanatorium  for  consumptives  ?— It  would 
be  a capital  place — splendid  air  and  a fine  house. 

25936.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — No.  There 
is  one  objection  I have  to  all  new  plans,  and  that  is 
expense. 

25937.  You  would  have  an  institution  there,  where 
there  was  an  institution  before,  and  you  would  have  the 
area  of  charge  over  three  counties? — That  would  make 
it  very  small.  Something  like  that  would  be  a very 
good  thing.  I am  for  a single-member  division. 

25938.  What  would  you  think  about  the  ladies?— I 
should  say  if  you  co-opt  members  five  or  ten,  let 
them  be  ladies,  and  let  the  men  fight  their  own 
battle,  and  get  in  or  out. 

25939.  You  would  not  oblige  the  ladies  to  go  up  for 
election  ? — No  ; I would  have  a.  certain  amount  of  co- 
option on  every  Board  for  ladies.  I find  them  very 
good. 

25940.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  any 
scheme  of  election  by  which  ladies  would  only  compete 
for  certain  divisions? — Oh,  no. 

25941.  Supposing  you  had  three  groups  of  electoral 
divisions  for  the  County  Clare  side  of  the  union,  and 
were  able  to  elect  three  ladies  for  that,  and  only  ladies 
were  eligible  for  those  divisions,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  that — I mean  with  a view  of  keeping  up 
the  idea  of  election  and  not  of  co-option?— I understand 
you  there,  hut  I think  it  would  be  better  if  you  went 
on  the  old  system  of  one  Guardian  for  every  division, 
and  for  the  whole  union  a certain  amount  of  co-option 
for  ladies,  and  have  no  election  for  them.  One  for 
every  dispensary  district  is  the  fairest  way.  I don’t 
think  it  is  right  for  us  to  put  ladies  to  the  trouble  of 
a contest. 


25942.  Chairman.— You  used  to  be  Chairman  of 

Groom  Guardians  long  ago?— Yes.  

25943.  Do  you  share  the  opinions  of  the  other  Groom 
witnesses  that  have  been  here  to-day,  that  it  would  he 
disadvantageous  to  Groom  to  break  it  up?— I do,  cer- 
tainly, on  the  ground  of  inconvenience  to  the  poor  and 

eC°25944y'  If  the  sick  were  treated  in  Croom  do  you 
•think  there  would  be  much  inconvenience  ?-I  do  not 
•think  there  would,  if  you  had  a hospital  there. 

25945.  Then  it  would  be  a question  of  economy,  and 
you  would  be  guided  in  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  was  a substantial  saving  to  the  ratepayers  or  not , 
—I  am  confident  there  would  not.  On  the  contrary, 
I believe  it  would  be  a very  large  expense. 

25946.  If  it  turned  out  there  was  a substantial  saving, 
would  that  alter  your  view?— It  might,  if  you  want  the 
Groom  Union,  not  to  leave  it  idle.  Croom  isi  the 
lowest-rated  union  in  the  county.  In  Glrn  you  have 
a rate  of  4a.  Id.  in  the  £,  while  Groom  is  2s  Id.  You 
have  in  the  rural  division  of  Glm  a rate  of  3s.  Id.  of 
county  rate. 

25947.  Not  county  rate?— Union  and  all.  In  Croom 
it  is  2s.  Id. 

25948  We  have  no  power  as  regards  county  charges, 
but  the  union  only— you  have  not  the  union  charges  ?— 
I have  not  those. 

25949.  If  Croom  Union  were,  to  a great  extent,  left 
idle,  do  you  think  it  would  make.  a suitable  place  for 
an  auxiliary  asylum,  if  the  Limerick  people  wished  to 
have  an  auxiliary  instead  of  an  addition? — I think  it 


Clifford  examined. 

would  ; hut  I would  rather  prefer  to  have  the  lunatics 
together  under  one  control. 

25950.  You  would  rather  have  one  complete  establish- 
ment in  Limerick? — One  establishment.  I think  it 
would  be  far  better  that  all  those  would  be  kept  to- 
gether. You  have  a regular  staff  of  physicians  ana 
doctors  which,  I think,  would  be  a very  great  expense; 
I don’t  see  how  it  could  reduce  the  rates  whatsoever..  1 
think  there  would  he  an  increase,  and  then  the  doing 
up  of  the  house  would  cost  a lot  more.  You  thought 
you  had  got  a house  that  was  to  do  Glin,  but  it  cost 
£4,000 ; still,  it  is  a very  good  institution,  and  doing 
good  work.  , ....... 

25951.  What  do  you  think  about  the  chargeabihty  ?— 
I think  it  is  fair,  and  should  remain  as  it  is..  I hve 
in  a congested  district,  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is.  not  so 
congested  now,  but  I don’t  see  why  outside  divisions 
should  use  those  labourers  all  their  lives,  and  then, 
when  they  get  sick,  send  them  back  to  the  Fedamore 

^25952.  You  did  not  suffer  from  that  at  Skule?— Yes. 

25953.  But  your  district  got  relief  just  the  same  as 
a town?— Not  so  much;  but  it  was  relief.  1^°““ 
much  prefer  to  remain  as  I am,  compared  with  joining 
Limerick,  and  so  would  the  whole  of  the  ratepayers 
Croom,  I think.  • 

25954.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  boarding 
out?— Not  very  much;  but  I think  it  is  jeiy  gooa, 
they  ought  all  to  be  boarded  out  at  a most  tender  ag^ 
25955.  Are  you  one  of  the  governing  body  at  Glm. 
Yes. 
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25956.  What  do  you  think  of  the  arrangements 
there  ? — I think  it  is  very  good  ; but  I am  afraid  the 
children  are  not  learning  the  trades  as  they  ought ; 
they  are  taken  away  too  soon  at  sixteen ; they  have  a 
right  to  be  left  for  two  years  more. 

25957.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  those  children 
after ? — -Yes;  I saw  some  of  those  children  very  good, 
indeed,  as  farm  servants. 

25958.  You  heard  Mrs.  Hartigan’s  evidence? — I did. 

25959.  You  don’t  quite  agree  with  her? — No  ; what 
I saw  of  those,  I think  they  do  their  business  fairly 
well ; but  I must  say  I never  knew  any  of  those  to 
stick  to  the  trade,  whatever  little  trade  they  got. 

25960.  You  think  their  education  in  trade  was  not  any 
value  ? — I don’t  think  it  was  much  value ; still,  the 
moral  training  the  little  fellows  get  stands  to  them 
well. 

25961.  So  Mr.  M'lnemey  said  about  his  little  boy, 
but  he  was  not  handy  ?— He  could  not  be  handy  about 
a farm. 

25962.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  destitute  children  who  have  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  Poor  Law? — First  of  all,  they  ought  to  be  sent 
out  to  nurse,  and  after  that  I would  send  them  at  the 
age  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  to  Glin. 

°25963.  Why  would  you  do  that? — Because  I think 
they  have  some  sense  then  to  pick  up  anything  they 
see ; but  I would  not  send  them  in  tender  years. 

25964.  With  you  the  children  have  only  gone  from 
one  institution  to  another? — Yes. 

25965.  You  are  not  able  to  say  what  has  been  the 
result  when  children  have  been  taken  from  the  foster- 
parent and  sent  to  Glin  ? — I am  afraid  they  are  left  too 
long  before  they  are  sent  to  Glin,  and  I am  afra’d  they 
are  ruined  in  the  unions,  and  a young  impression  can- 
not be  removed  afterwards  ; it  is  not  easy. 

25966.  Mr.  Mubnaqhan. — You  don't  think  your 
workhouse  could  be  done  without  as  a workhouse? — No, 
I do  not ; I think  it  will  be  a hardship  on  the  poor  and 
an  expense  to  the  ratepayers. 

25967.  I suppose  you  are  aware  there  is  a general 
impression  over  the  country  that  there  are  too  many 
workhouses? — That  is  the  impression. 

25968.  And  tho  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  Limerick  here  to-day  is  that  Croom  Work- 
house  could  be  done  without? — That  is  what  I ex- 
pect, because  they  are  going  to  gain  something  by  it. 

25969.  What  hardship  do  you  see  on  the  poor  if  a 
hospital  were  retained  at  Croom? — That  would  mini- 
mise the  difficulty.  I have  nothing  to  complain  of  then 
but  the  rates  ; they  would  be  increased. 

25970.  How  would  they  he  increased?— By  pensioning 
the  present  staff  and  employing  another. 

25971.  In  no  case  could  the  pension  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  salary ; in  many  cases  it  would 
not  come  to  more  than  one-half,  and  in  every  case  it 
would  be  an  expiring  charge  ? — I don’t  see  how  you  can 
dispense  with  existing  officers  at  a less  remuneration 
than  at  present. 
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25972.  You  would  not  he  asked  to  dispense  with  them 
at  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  present  salary? — But 
you  have  a precedent  in  the  Local  Government  Bill. 

25973.  In  any  case  it  would  be  only  temporary? — It  1 
may  expire  in  a lifetime. 

25974.  In  that  case  it  would  be  possible  to  classify 
the  inmates  by  distributing  them  about — the  children 
boarded  out,  harmless  lunatics  sent  to  an  auxiliary 
asylum,  and  other  classes  sent  to  places  where  they 
would  lie  better  taken  care  of ; do  you  not  think  there 
would  be  something  desirable  in  such  a plan  as  that  ? — 
There  may  be. 

25975.  You  expressed  your  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  the  inmates  in  the  asylum  proper  than 
to  send  them  to  an  auxiliary  asylum  ? — I think  so ; 
that  is  my  opinion. 

25976.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  not  a good  thing 
to  have  a number  of  men  cooped  up  in  a small  area 
without  the  proper  opportunities  of  giving  them  work  ; 
and  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
as  auxiliary  asylum  for  the  harmless,  where  they 
could  be  employed  at  useful  occupation  on  a farm, 
making  themselves,  to  some  extent,  self-supporting, 
and,  being  occupied,  their  days  would  be  more  liappy 
than  in  idleness?— But  you  have  got  all  those  things  in 
connection  with  the  asylum,  more  than  you  have  at 
Croom. 

25977.  How  much  land  have  you  got  at  your  asylum  ? 
— Twenty-five  acres. 

25978.  Suppose  compulsory  powers  were  taken  to  en- 
large the  area  around  the  house,  don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  ? — Compulsory  power  to  take 
land  is  very  expensive. 

25979.  These  people  could  be  kept  at  a lower  cost, 
and  also  classified.  Are  you  aware  that  these  inmates 
are  cooped  together— the  violent  with  those  who  are 
peaceful,  and  quiet  people  have  to  associate  with  violent 
people? — As  far  as  I am  aware,  they  are  very  well 
treated  always  at  the  asylum. 

25980.  By  having  an  auxiliary  asylum,  you  might  be- 
able  to  classify  the  inmates  very  much  better,  and  their- 
days  would  be  happier  than  at  present? — No  doubt  of 
that. 

25981.  And  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  some  of 
these  inmates  have  lucid  intervals  that  extend  to  weeks-, 
and  months;  don't  you  think  it  is  a hardship  to  have- 
those  people  associating  with  the  violent,  and 
dangerous  cases? — I know  it;  but  if  you  sent  these 
people  to  an  outside  asylum,  won’t  you  have  people  of' 
the  other  class  associated  with  them  there,  too. 

25982.  Not  necessarily.  In  an  auxiliary  asylum,  it 
will  be  possible  to  separate  different  classes,  and,  per- 
haps, people  with  lucid  intervals  treated  differently  ? — 
They  would  be  very  few. 

25983.  Even  if  you  had  only  ten  or  fifteen  of  the 
class,  don’t  you  think  in  common  humanity  and  the  hope 
of  restoring  them  permanently,  some  change  should  be 
made  ? — Certainly ; no  doubt  of  it. 


Mr.  Patrick  Haves,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


25984.  Chaihhan. — You  are  a member  of  the  Kil- 
mallock  Board  of  Guardians? — I am. 

25985.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Guardians  on  amal- 
gamation ? — They  are  against  amalgamation. 

25986.  Would  they  be  willing  that  some  classes  in 
the  workhouse  should  be  moved  elsewhere — the 
lunatics? — No,  they  are  not  willing.  I think  they  are 
as  well  treated  there  as  in  the  asylum.  What  they 
want  in  Kilmallock  is  a better  ward  for  them  and  better 
food.  There  was  a great  improvement  made  there 
within  the  last  two  years. 

25987.  We  saw  it  the  other  day  ; it  is  not  up  to  the 
level.  You  would  not  even  like  to  let  the  lunatics  go? 
— I think  the  harmless  lunatics  are  as  well  off  there 
as  where  they  would  he  sent  to. 

25988.  And  the  children? — I would  have  them  all 
boarded  out,  and  inspected  by  the  medical  officer  every 
••nree  months,  and  reported  on  how  they  are  treated. 
You  could  not  expect  any  respectable  person  to  main- 
tain them  for  2s.  a week. 

25989.  You  would  raise  it  up  to  a proper  figure? — 
Yes.  There  are  386  paupers  in  the  house,  and  there 
are  small  sheds  ; they  are  not  a place  to  put  human 
beings  in  at  all,  so  I don’t  think  you  could  put  any 
additional  people  in  there. 


25990.  You  would  get  rid  of  a gooa  many  by  board- 
ing out  the  children? — We  would;  but  still  we  would 
not  have  extra  accommodation.  First  of  all,  where 
the  consumptives  are  located  is  upstairs  ; and  other 
people  sick  are  under  them. 

25991.  You  would  approve  of  a separate  building  for 
consumptives? — Certainly,  out  of  the  place  altogether, 
instead  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  inmates  inside  ; it 
is  very  dangerous. 

25992.  Is  there  any  other  class  except  the  children 
you  would  like  to  see  going  out  of  the  workhouse? — I 
would  like  to  board  out  all  the  aged  that  would  be 
healthy  with  their  friends. 

25993.  Would  you  be  afraid  that  that  might  be 
abused?— I think  not  in  Kilmallock.  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes.  They  have  administered  the  last  Art. 
np  to  the  present,  so  well,  it  is  not  likely  they  would 
abuse  the  power  in  the  future. 

25994.  What  should  the  area  of  charge  he  ? — I would 
leave  it  a union  charge,  except  for  sanitary  works, 
which  I would  make  divisional  charges. 

25995.  All  Poor  Law  expenditure  you  would  make 
union-at-large? — T would  leave  it  as  it  is.  I want  to 
get  power  to  transfer  people  from  our  union  to  tHeir 
own  unions. 


Dec.  1,  1904-. 

Mr.  T.  D. 
Clifford. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Hayes. 
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Dec.  1 190 1.  25996.  You  have  a good  number  at  present  in  Kil- 

_1_  ' mallock? — We  have  a good  number  from  Kerry,  Tip- 

Mr.  Patrick  perary,  and  Limerick.  Some  of  them  go  there  to  be 

Hayes.  confined,  and  they  are  ashamed  to  go  back  to  their 

own  places. 

25997.  There  was  no  place  where  we  saw  such  a 
shocking  number? — Yes,  because  they  come  from  Cork 
and  Tipperary  and  Limerick  side,  and  we  have  no 
power  to  turn  them  back.  I would  not  be  for  any 
change  in  the  present  representation. 

25998.  Would  you  have  the  two  members  ? — Certainly. 

25999.  You  don’t  find  the  boardroom  too  crowded  ? — 
Half  of  them  don’t  attend ; they  attend  from  time  to 
time. 

26000.  Except  when  there  is  something  on? — Yes; 
as  in  the  time  of  the  old  ex  officio  Guardians — when 
there  was  a job  on.  I know  Croom,  and  I think  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  break  it  up.  I think  an 
auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  at  Croom  would  entail  extra 
expense.  You  would  have  to  get  rid  of  the  old  staff 


and  get  a new  staff.  The  cost  of  the  new  staff  would 
pay  for  the  interest  of  the  new  addition,  where  ther« 
would  be  proper  supervision.  You  should  have  a 
resident  medical  superintendent  in  Croom  and  a staff 
the  same  as  in  the  present  asylum.  ’ 

26001.  You  think  it  would  be  more  costly?— I do 
the  same  as  the  Glin  School ; it  means  increased  taxa- 

26002.  Your  evidence  is  leaving  things  as  they  are 
except  getting  power  to  board  out  all  the  children?— 
Yes,  and  to  have  the  children  examined  every  three 
months,  and  see  the  state  of  their  health,  and  give  them 
sufficient  money  to  get  respectable  people  to  take  them 
26003.  You  have  that  in  your  power?— But  the 
auditor  would  come  down  on  us. 

26004.  No,  you  have  absolute  discretion  to  increase 
the  amount?— The  majority  of  the  Board  are  not  aware 
of  that.  Then  you  would  get  respectable  people  to 
take  them  and  board  them  out. 


Mr.  Martin 
Maher. 


Mr.  Martin  Maher,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


26005.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  with  what  the  last 
witness  has  said,  or  have  you  views  of  your  own? — I 
do  not  agree  entirely  with  him  ; I think  the  representa- 
tion ought  to  be  cut  down  by  half ; there  should  be 
no  co-opted  members. 

26006.  Not  even  ladies? — Except  for  ladies,  and  I 
think  that  could  be  done  by  a resolution  of  our  Board 
of  Guardians  to  have  it  agreed  to  co-opt  ladies  only; 
and  then  as  to  the  area  of  chargeability,  I think  it 
ought  to  be  an  electoral  division  charge  in  ,all  cases  and 
for  all  purposes. 

26007.  You  think  that  would  tend  more  to  economy  ? 
—It  would  undoubtedly,  and  put  every  member  on  his 
mettle. 

26008.  Would  you  give  any  relief  to  the  towns? — 
All  the  money  that  is  expended  in  relief  would  ulti- 
mately come  into  the  towns ; it  is  there  that  all  the 
goods  procured  by  the  poor  people  would  be  purchased, 
and  there  is  an  inducement  somehow  or  other  to  poor 
people  to  go  into  the  towns  to  live,  and  I think  that  is  a 
very  unhealthy  condition  of  things  ; it  would  be  better 
for  the  poor  people  to  live  in  the  country,  and  this 
inducement  would  cease  if  the  townspeople  were 
punished  by  having  a high  rate  and  in  the  course  of 
time  things  would  equalise  themselvee.  Of  course 
there  should  be  some  residential  qualification,  or  some 
time  after  which  they  would  be  chargeable,  these  people 
Sported  into  the  towns  not  to  have  them  chargeable 
to  the  towns  unless  they  were  there  for  two  years  pre- 
vious to  the  application  for  relief  living  in  the  town. 
Of  course  the  several  witnesses  have  suggested  many 
things  to  my  mind. 

26009.  Just  tell  us  anything  that  occurs  to  you.  I 
remember  when  I was  at  Kilmallock  you  took  a con- 
siderable interest  in  the  girls  who  were  coming  in  with 
children,  and  the  numbers  are  still  large.  Would  you 
be  in  favour  of  excluding  that-  class  from  the  work- 
house? — I think  there  ought  to  be  some  central  place 
in  the  county  set  apart  for  their  benefit.  I am  in 
favour  of  having  an  auxiliary  asylum  for  lunatics  in 
-case  the  hospital  was  maintained  at  Groom  or  other 
union,  but  the  difficulty  -is  that  there  would  be  no 
-administrative  authority  for  it  such  as  the  Board  of 
- Guardians. 

26010.  If  you  had  the  Rural  District  Council  and 
-put  that  Poor  Law  on  them  ? — That  would  work  well — 
that  would  be  a fine  suggestion,  and  I think  it  would 


be  in  fact  very  desirable  from  every  point  of  view  to 
have  some  central  place  for  the  treatment  of  harmless 
imbecile  people,  such  as  I see  at  Kilmallock,  who  are 
apparently  neglected,  with  no  one  to  attend  to  them 
except  the  wardsman.  and  he  is  not  trained.  A few 
days  before  the  office  became  vacant  he  had  fiot  an  idea 
in  the  world  he  would  fill  the  position.  Some  people 
are  fitted  by  nature  and  others  by  education  for  this 
position,  but  he  by  pure  accident  became  an  official. 

26011.  You  think  it  would  be  wise  only  to  have 
trained  people  in  charge  of  the  insane  ? — Certainly. 

26012.  As  regards  tramps  ? — I think  the  tramp  ques- 
tion could  be  met  long  ago  by  the  different  Boards  of 
Guardians  if  they  set  an  investigation  on  foot  regard- 
ing the  antecedents  of  these  people.  These  tramps  do 
not  give  their  proper  names  when  they  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  workhouse,  and  if  they  made  inquiries 
they  could  prosecute  those  for  obtaining  their  support 
on  false  pretences  and  get  them  punished. 

26013.  That  would  be  .a  costly  job? — I don’t  know; 
I often  thought  the  investigation  was  not  complete 
enough. 

26014.  What  would  you  think  of  removing  these 
people  off  the  road  on  a fixed  date,  and  make  them 
give  an  account  of  themselves,  and  if  they  want  to  live 
by  the  public  put  them  in  a place  where  they  will  have 
to  work  for  the  public  ? — The  man  would  be  a benefactor 
to  humanity  who  accomplished  that. 

26015.  You  know  there  are  a great  many  consump- 
tives in  Kilmallock  Union — do  you  think  it  would  be 
a proper  thing  to  have  a hospital  where  they  could 
be  removed  from  the  danger  of  infecting  other  people? 
I think  it  would  be  desirable. 

26016.  Not  on  an  expensive  scale  of  course?— I al- 
ways thought  Kilmallock  Union  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  destitute  poor  within  the 
union  and  all  round,  and  I think  it  is  a hardship  that 
we  have  to  relieve  people  who  don’t  belong  to  the  union, 
but  of  course  people  who  come  into  the  union  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  down  should  not  be  treated  as  out- 
siders. 

26017.  A great  many  of  the  outsiders  you  refer  to  are 
people  who  come  in  as  temporary  servants? — I am 
sure  they  are. 

26018.  The  girls  from  Kerry  and  West  Cork? — 
Those  are  the  class  I object  to. 


Mr.  S.  P.' 


Mr.  S.  P.  Harris 

26019.  Chairman. — Are  you  a Guardian  from  Kil- 
mallock?— Yes,  I was  one  of  the  Guardians  appointed 
to  come  in  and  give  evidence.  I agree  with  Mr.  Hayes 
about  union  rating. 

26020.  You  would  keep  on  union  rating? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  the  fairest  way  all  round. 

26021.  You  think  it  would  be  too  hard  on  the  towns  ? 
— I do  certainly.  As  an  instance  of  it  myself,  I was 
paying  r,ates  in  the  Kilfinane  Division  and  also  the 
division  where  I live ; the  rates  were  three  times  as 
high  in  Kilfinane  as  they  were  in  Uregare,  and  of 
course  the  old  people  go  into  the  towns.  You  cannot 
prevent  them,  and  I think  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 


, P.L.O.,  examined. 

the  towns  to  have  to  be  paying  the  rates  for  that  class  of 
people  who  gave  their  services  to  the  whole  country 
when  they  were  able  to  work. 

26022.  When  they  had  been  a long  time  in  the  town 
the  case  would  be  different  ? — Of  course ; if  they  had 
spent  the  useful  part  of  their  lives  in  the  town  the 
case  would  be  different ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I think 
a great  many  of  those  old  people  have  a habit  of  go'ng 
into  the  towns  and  living  there ; they  like  the  sociability 

26023.  Would  you  break  up  the  Kilmallock  Union  ?— 
I think  the  Kilmallock  Union  is  very  useful  as  it  is 
there,  and  almost  absolutely  necessary  for  the  size  o 
the  country  it  has  to  cater  for.  I don’t  see  that  there 
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could  lie  any  better  arrangement  made  than  there  is  at 
present  for  the  Kiknallock  Union  except  in  the  w,ay 
-that  Mr.  Hayes  says  of  boarding  out  these  children. 

26024.  Would  you  agree  with  him  or  differ  from  him 
as  regards  keeping  lunatics  in  workhouses? — I would 
think  that  a workhouse  is  not  a proper  place  for 
lunatics.  I think  they  should  be  under  expert  manage- 
ment, but  of  course  where  there  are  harmless  lunatics 
I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing,  as  suggested, 
to  have  some  kind  of  work  for  them  to  do.  I think  it  is 
•very  hard  on  the  infirm  people  not  to  have  some  little 
employment  of  some  kind  ; they  are  all  sitting  together 
and  practically  have  nothing  to  do  to  employ  their 
minds. 

26025.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  a 

food  thing  to  have  one  central  institution  in  the  county 
or  the  aged  and  infirm  where  they  could  be  employed 
in  light  work  and  only  that  class  put  there? — I think 
it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  something  of  that  kind 
could  be  done,  or  else  have  a workhouse  as  at  present 
arranged  in  some  way  that  they  could  be  better  em- 
ployed than  they  are  now,  that  time  should  be  made 
not  to  hang  so  heavy  on  their  hands  as  it  does  at 
present. 

26026.  You  have  five  workhouses  in  Limerick? 
Mitchelstown  takes  in  part  of  Limerick. 

26027.  But  you  have  five  workhouses  in  the  county  ? 
— Yes. 

26028.  If  the  aged  and  infirm  of  those  five  could 
be  put  into  one,  and  only  that  class,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  rates,  and  that  the  people 
could  be  better  treated? — Of  course,  I could  not  say 
about  the  rates,  because  I don’t  know  what  plan  would 
be  adopted,  but  I think  it  would  be  very  much  better 
for  the  infirm  people  themselves  ; their  lives  could  be 
made  pleasanter  for  them. 

26029.  At  present  you  are  keeping  up  the  staff  in 
five  workhouses  for  taking  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  you  would  only  keep  it  up  in  one  in  the  future ; 
that  staff  would  be  somewhat  larger  of  course,  but  not  as 
large  as  the  five  staffs,  therefore  you  would  have  a sav- 
ing there? — I think  that  would  be  a good  plan,  but 
what  would  you  do  with  the  other  people  that  are  in 
Kilmallock  for  instance? 

26030.  If  you  put  out  the  lunatics  and  boarded  out 
the  children,  and  if  the  women  and  children  went  to 
institutions  or  penitentiaries  under  religious  manage- 
ment, then  you  would  only  have  the  sick  and  aged  and 
infirm,  and  you  would  still  have  a hospital  in  Kil- 
mallock for  the  sick  ?— I think  the  hospital  should  be 
there  anyhow. 

26031.  You  would  have  all  classes  except  the  sick 
removed  ? — That  ought  to  lighten  the  expense  very  much 
in  some  ways,  and  having  the  infirm  from  all'  over  the 
county  in  one  institution  would  lighten  the  expense  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned  and  make  it  better  for  them— 
that  would  be  my  opinion.  About  those  tramps,  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  suggested  that  those  tramps 
should  get  a certificate  from  somebody  leaving  the  work- 
house  that  they  were  going  to  look  for  work,  or  as  to 
their  character,  and  it  would  be  a good  way  of  letting 
masters  of  workhouses  know  when  they  would  arrive 
there  whether  they  were  Teally  worth  being  taken  care  ot 
for  the  night,  and  they  could  treat  them  accordingly 
and  make  them  work  if  they  were  regular  tramps. 


26032.  As  regards  any  man  who  could  not  show  bona  £)ec.  j 1904. 
fide  that  he  was  looking  for  work,  would  you  be  in  — 
favour  of  putting  him  into  some  institution  where  he  Mr-  S.  P. 
would  be  made  work,  committed  under  a magistrate’s  ^arri3'  - 
warrant  ? — I don’t  know  that  I really  would,  because  the 
tramping  is  more  or  less  the  result  of  our  landlord 
system  here  which  has  been  such  an  injury  to  the 
country. 

26033.  Other  people  say  it  is  the  result  of  the  short 
service  system  ? — Everyone  has  his  own  opinion. 

26034.  At  all  events  the  tramps  have  been  very 
much  reduced  of  recent  years — within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years — from  what  they  used  to  be  ? — I would 
like  to  give  them  ,a  chance  of  working  out  their  own 
salvation  by  putting  them  to  work. 

26035.  That  is  to  give  them  habits  of  industry? — 

Yes,  and  if  they  were  not  able  to  do  that  after  giving 
them  a fair  chance  it  would  show  that  they  were  not 
inclined  to  exert  themselves  to  make  ,a  living. 

26036.  It  would  only  be  in  the  case  of  men  who 
were  not  really  anxious  to  work  that  they  would  have 
to  go  into  an  institution  if  they  wanted  to  live  on 
the  public  ? — But  at  present  those  men  have  not  really 
been  tried,,  and  to  take  them  off-hand  without  giving 
them  a chance 

26037.  What  chance  would  you  suggest  ? — Something 
like  these  colonies. 

26038.  That  is  what  I mean? — But  I think  they 
should  not  be  treated  as  criminals. 

26039.  Certainly  not,  the  object  should  Be  reclamation 
not  punishment? — I think  most  people  in  the  world  if 
they  get  a chance  will  use  it  and  become  good  citizens  ; 

I know  it  often  surprised  me  to  see  the  scum  of  the 
world  going  to  America  and  how  they  became  assimilated 
there  when  they  saw  a prospect  of  making  a living, 

,and  people  that  would  not  do  any  good  at  home  were 
good  citizens  out  there  when  they  gob  a prospect  of 
living,  and  I think  there  should  be  a chance  given  even 
to  tramps'  in  the  same  way  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  America.  I 
would  not  approve  of  sending  them  to  America 
—it  is  a wonder  they  have  been  receiving  such 
people  so  long  and  working  them  up  as  good  citizens. 

26040.  Dr.  Bigger.. — Were  you  ever  in  America? — 

I was  there  eight  or  nine  years. 

26041.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  it  the  scum  that  goes 
to  America  ?— What  I mean  is  that  anyone  who  has 
done  anything  wrong  in  this  country  or  in  any  country 
flies  to  America,  and  a great  many  of  them  become  good 
citizens  there ; the  social  conditions.  I suppose  are 
different  in  a good  many  ways ; there  is  a better  pros- 
pect of  making  a living  there. 

26042.  Chairman.— You  would  not  treat  these  men 
as  criminals,  but  as  men  with  some  good  in  them  that 
might  be  brought  out? — You  can  make  a man  bad  by 
treating  him  .as  a bad  man.  I think  they  should  be 
treated  as  rational  beings  that  would  work  for  their 
living  if  they  saw  they  had  a prospect  of  making  a 
living  by  their  work,  and  they  should  certainly  get  that 
chance  before  they  would  be  forced  to  do  penal  servi- 
tude in  any  colony;  they  should  be  put  into  some 
colony  and  paid  wages  for  working. 


26043.  Chairman.— You  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
County  Infirmary  to  give  us  some  information-  about 
it? — Yes,  sir. 

26044.  Dr.  Bigger.— What  were  the  points  that  you 
wish  to  bring  before  us?— I have  nothing  very  im- 
portant to  bring  before  this  Commission,  but  I am  pre- 
pared to  answer  everything  I can  of  interest  to  you. 

26045.  How  do  your  funds  stand?— We  are  practi- 
cally out  of  debt.  , ,, 

26046.  Are  you  able  to  carry  on  the  work  with  the 
grant  you  have  got  ? — Not  to  our  satisfaction ; we  have 
one  ward  closed.  , , 

26047.  That  was  on  account  of  want  of  funds?— 
Want  of  funds  and  with  an  addition  to  the  nursing 
staff  we  could  run  those  ten  beds ; we  dont  want  an- 
other matron,  or  cook,  or  porter,  only  the  maintenance 
of  the  inmates  in  the  beds,  so  -in  that  way  the  useful- 
ness of  the  institution  is  impaired  for  want  of  addi- 
tional funds.  , .....  , 

26048.  You  could  run  it  at  a very  little  additional 
cost?— Yes. 


Mr.  Alexander  W.  Shaw,  j.e.,  examined. 

26049.  What  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  that  ? — I Mr.  Alexander 
think  the  County  Council  ought  to  get  power  to  give  W.  Shaw, 
us  a larger  grant  or  bring  up  some  scheme  whereby  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  of  the  whole  county  should  be 
worked°  from  a central  body.  I heard  some  of  the  evi- 
dence given  this  morning,  and  one  or  two  of  the  gentle- 
men I though  made  very  good  points  that  way. 

26050.  That  is  put  all  the  sick  on  a county  charge? 

Yes. 

26051.  And  have  your  County  Infirmary  out  of  the 
same  rate  ? — Yes.  ........ 

26052.  Do  you  approve  of  a consumptive  hospital  I — 

Decidedly ; it  is  very  badly  wanted. 

26053  Do  yon  know  if  consumption  is  on  the  in- 
crease at  all?— I cannot  say,  but  I would  risk  a rough 
opinion  that  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an 

in26054"  We  know  that  in  most  of  these  surgical  hospi- 
tals there  are  a large  number  of  cases  of  tubercular 
joint  disease  ?-We  have  to  refuse  them  frequently ; we 


cannot  take  in  any  consumptive  patients. 
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26055.  That  is  from  the  same  cause — it  is  consump- 
tion in  another  form.  Do  many  of  your  nurses  go 
to  nurse  in  union  hospitals  throughout  the  county? — 
Up  to  the  present  no  ; one  of  our  qualified,  nurses  went 
to  England;  there  is  one  in  Cardiff. 

26056.  That  is  when  they  leave  your  institution? — 
Oh,  direct  from  us.  No,  we  have  no  spare  nurses. 

26057.  So  that  the  county  gets  very  little  benefit 
from  your  trained  nurses  ? — Not  much  so  far. 

26058.  Would  you  approve  of  an  extension  whereby 
the  county  might  get  more  benefit — not  only  the  insti- 
tutions but  perhaps  private  patients  ? — Yes.  Bar- 

rington’s Hospital  works  on  those  lines  ; they  have  a 
number  of  auxiliary  nurses  that  they  send  out  to  cases, 
and  I think  the  thing  has  worked  very  satisfactorily ; 
I wish  we  could  do  that. 

26059.  And  they  have  a number  of  nurses  trained 
there  that  have  gone  into  institutions  throughout  the 
country  ? — Yes  ; there  was  a fear  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  not  sanction  the  nurses  from  our 
institution. 

26060.  Your  institution  has  been  sanctioned  for 
qualified  nurses  ? — Yes,  but  only  a short  time  ago. 

26061.  Two  years  ago.  However,  if  there  was  some 
county  system  you  think  more  benefit  might  be  re- 
ceived by  the  county  ? — I think  we  could  do  a lot  more 
work  in  the  county  infirmary  for  a little  more  money, 
very  valuable  work  too. 

26062.  It  was  suggested  yesterday,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested before,  that  if  the  county  infirmary  kept  a 
larger  staff — a sort  of  headquarter  staff — that  when  a 
nurse  was  wanted  for  relief  duty,  or  for  sickness  in 
the  workhouse,  she  could  be  provided  from  the  county 
infirmary? — We  would  have  no  objection  to  that. 

26063.  And  when  her  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired she  could  be  sent  back? — I don’t  see  why  we 
should  not  work  that  system. 

26064.  A few  nurses  could  do  that  for  the  whole 
county,  which  would  be  a distinct  saving  to  the 
county,  because  they  would  be  on  a yearly  salary  in- 
stead of  being  paid  a guinea  a week? — We  have  to  be 
very  careful  of  our  funds  lately ; we  were  afraid  to 
take  on  one  thing  or  another  thing  for  fear  of  extra 
expense,  and  the  initiation  of  the  plan  you  suggest 
would  cost  a certain  amount  of  expense,  but  once  it 
was  going  it  would  be  all  right. 

26065.  It  would  be  economy  to  get  as  much  benefit 
out  of  the  institution  as  possible? — Yes. 

25066.  Chairman. — But  I gather  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  having  all  necessary  expenditure  of  the 
county  infirmary  defrayed  out  of  the  county  rates? — 
I think  so.  I would  not  altogether  like  to  lose  the 
annual  governors,  who  are  very  useful  members. 


25067.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  get  a large  amount  from 
paying  patients? — We  do. 

26068.  You  would  never  think  of  doing  away  with 
that  ? — No,  because,  there  is  a little  profit  on  that. 

26069.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan.—  Members  nominated  by 
the  Governors  would  be  a thing  of  the  past  ? — I suppose 
they  would,  but  I should  be  sorry  to  lose  them. 

26070.  Don’t  you  think  the  change  would  increase 
the  rates  of  the  county? — I am  afraid  it  would. 

26071.  That  is  what  we  are  here  not  to  do?— But  T 
think  there  is  a bit  of  overlapping  as  it  is. 

26072.  Dr.  Biogee. — And  you  would  save  under 
other  heads  the  increased  expenditure  ?— I think  so. 

26073.  Oil ai khan. — 'The  old  plan  of  the  grant  to 
county  infirmaries  was  a very  ancient  arrangement,  and 
as  regards  the  Poor  Law  hospitals,  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  defray  all  the  cost ; do  you  see  any  reason 
why  a similar  arrangement  should  not  be  adopted 
in  both  ? — No,  I do  not. 

26074.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Is  it  not  a fact,  that  the 
class  of  patients  that  go  to  the  county  infirmary  is  a 

different  class  to  those  who  go  to  the  workhouse? 

Well,  yes  ; a little  higher  grade. 

26075.  The  Teason  of  the  county  rate  is  to  make 
provision  for  the  poor  unable  to  provide  for  themselves 
in  sickness? — Yes. 

26076.  Chairman. — How  much  does  the  infirmary 
make  from  paying 'patients  ? — £211  last  year. 

26077.  That  would  go  a very  small  way,  and,  in 
practical  terms,  that  is  the  difference  between  the 
classes  of  inmates  in  the  workhouse  and  in  the  infir- 
mary?— Of  course  the  paying  patients  are  the  best 
class. 

26078.  £211  is  what  they  represent? — It  is. 

26079.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  two  classes, 
who  use  both  hospitals,  in  money  ? — It  is. 

26080.  Dr.  Biggee. — It  is  also  true  that  you  don’t 
refuse  admission  to  any  person  on  account  of  their 
poverty  ?— Certainly  not ; we  admit  any  case  at  all  as 
long  as  it  is  suitable  for  the  hospital. 

26081.  Chairman. — It  is  not  a class  hospital  in  any 
sense? — Not  at  all. 

26082.  Dr.  Bigger. — Your  admission  is  according  to 
the  disease  and  not  according  to  the  circumstances?— 
Yes  ; the  previous  year,  from  paying  patients,  we  got 
£172. 

26083.  Chairman. — It  varies  a good  deal  one  year 
with  another? — It  does. 

26084.  Dr.  Biogee. — You  do  a large  number  of 
operations  ? — We  do ; probably  more  than  most  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  hospitals ; a very  high  average  of 
important  operations. 

26085.  Ohaibkan. — 'Are  there  any  suggestions  you 
would  make  apart  from  wliat  we  have  asked 
you? — I don’t  think  so,  sir. 


Mr.  Charles  McCarthy,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


Are  you  in  favour  of  putting  all  the  aged  poor  of 
the  county  into  one  institution  and  all  the  children 
of  the  county  into  another  institution? 

26086.  Chairman. — No;  boarded  out? — And  all  the 
women  of  the  county  into  another? 

26087.  Not  at  all ; one  institution  would  hold 
enough  for  a great  many  counties? — Then  how  would 
you  fix  the  area"  of  charge  ? 

26088.  So  much  a head ; when  there  were  so  many 
counties  concerned  it  would  he  a small  thing.  What 
you  axe  afraid  of  is  that  the  same  number  of  institu- 
tions would  be  still  kept  up,  but  applied  to  different 
purposes?— You  save  by  sending  all  the  aged  poor  of 
the  county  into  a central  place.  _ 

26089.  Say  Limerick? — Limerick  would  not  he 
.central ; I am  from  the  County  Cork ; how 
would  you  fix  the  area  of  charge? 


26090.  They  would  have  to  be  charged  to  the  locality 
they  came  from ; that  would  be  one  way  of  doing  it ; 
would  you  approve  of  that? — I would,  but  I would 
not  approve  of  making  it  a county  charge. 

26091.  You  would  rather  have  it  from  the  district, 
and  the  district  pays  for  its  own  and  its  own  only?— 
Yes ; contribute  so  much.  And  then  if  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  county  were  put  into  another  institution. 

26092.  No,  hoarded  out  with  farmers  ; they  ought  to 
be  charged  to  the  district  they  came  from? — Certainly; 
I would  not  be  for  maleing  it  a county  charge. 

26093.  You  would  run  it  to  the  smallest  limit — to 
the  electoral  division? — Yes,  sir.  You  suggested  put- 
tingall  the  aged  poor  into  one  institution. 

Chairman. — No ; it  was  a suggestion  made  to 
us  by  a number  of  witnesses  ; I am  not  going  to  show 
my  hand  for  a long  time  yet. 


Lady  Monteaglb  examined. 


26094.  Ohajrman. — You  have  heard  the  various  sug- 
gestions to-day  that  have  been  given ; was  there  any- 
thing that  occurs  to  you  to  say  with  reference  to 
them  ?— Well,  there  are  two  or  three  things  I should 
like  to  say.  I do  not  intend  to  give  any  evidence  on 
subjects  on  which  the  opinion  of  experts  would,  be 
necessary,  though,  of  -course,  anyone,  who  has  had  any 


experience  of  hospitals  and  workhouses— and  I have 
been  interested  in  them  in  Ireland  for  twenty-five 
years,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  in  England  too — must 
see  what  a tremendous  boon  it  would  be  if  district 
hospitals  could  be  established  in  accordance  with  th6 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  auxiliary  asylums  for  the 
insane  and  the  imbeciles  and  the  feeble-minded,  and 
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sanatoria  for  consumptives.  The  changes  I want  to 
speak  about  are  rather  those  that  could,  be  carried 
out  without  any  structural  alterations  or  almost 
perceptible  increase  of  expenditure.  There  has  been 
a great  deal  said  about  paying  wards  in  hospitals,  and 
I think  there  is  just  this  to  be  remembered,  that  a good 
many  people  do  pay  to  the  hospitals  now  ; they  don’t 
pay  much,  but  they  pay  something,  and  at  present 
they  get  absolutely  nothing  in  return  for  that  pay- 
ment, absolutely  nothing  different  from  those  who 
do  not  pay.  I think  that  is  a little  hard.  I think 
they  should  not  only  have  the  sentimental  privilege  of 
not  having  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  but  they  should 
have  some  slight  material  advantages,  and  those  they 
could  get  without  any  great  expense  by  allocating 
some  wards  with  somewhat  different  surroundings  as 
private  wards  for  paying  patients  ; they  can  be  worked 
by  the  same  staff.  In  many  workhouses  I know  such 
wards  could  be  arranged  without  almost  any  expense, 
and  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  patients  if.  in 
return  for  payments,  they  could  get  some  privilege ; 
especially  I think  this  is  the  case  in  fever  wards. 
Many  people  are  stricken  down  by  fever  who  would 
never  enter  a workhouse  otherwise,  and  they  may  be 
put  in  the  next  bed,  as  I have  seen  them,  to  people 
with  whom  outside  they  would  never  think  of  associat- 
ing. 

26095.  Tho  difficulty  of  separate  wards  in  fever 
hospitals  is  considerable;  different  wards  have  to  be 
kept  for  different  classes  of  fever?— I am  talking  of 
the  country  workhouses. 

26096.  I am  speaking  now  with  Rathkeale  in  my 
mind ; you  could  not  do  it  there? — There  are  three 
fever  wards  there,  two  are  generally  allocated  to 
typhoid  and  one . to  scarlet  fever ; one  of  those 
typhoid  wards  could  very  often  be  kept  for  paying 
patients.  When  I have  been  there  I have  very  seldom 
seen  more  than  two  typhoid  patients. 

26097.  It  generally  comes  in  the  form  of  an 
epidemic  ? — Then  perhaps  the  difficulty  comes,  but 
often  you  have  only  one  or  two  cases  of  fever. 

, 26098.  Mr.^MnuNAGHAN. — I suppose  you  are  aware 
that  the  Guardians  cannot  charge  more  than  about  5s. 
a week? — I know  they  cannot,  and  of  course  it  does 
not  cover  the  extra  cost,  but  if  they  are  paying  any- 
thing 5s.  a week  means  a good  deal  to  them. 

26099.  Chairman. — Would  you  he  in  favour  of  giv- 
ing the  Guardians  discretion  to  charge  patients  as 
little  as  they  could  pay  or  as  much  as  they  could  pay 
up  to  the  full  standard? — Well,  I don’t  think  so,  be- 
cause I think  the  full  expenditure  would  mean  such 
a sum  that  anyone  who  could  pay  so  mnch  would  never 
go  into  the  workhouse  hospital  at  all. 

2&100.  It  would  hardly  go  up  to  £2  a week  ? — If  they 
wanted  to'  have  a private  nurse  it  would  go  to  one  and  a 
half  guineas  a week,  to  say  nothing  of  buying  medical 
appliances ; I think  that  would  be  hard.  We  have  a 
paying  ward  in  our  hospital,  but  it  is  being  kept  for 
an  imaginary  wealthy  patient  who  never  comes;  if 
they  can  pay  largely  they  go  somewhere  else. 

26101.  You  mean  in  Rathkeale? — Yes. 

26102.  You  have  no  power  to  charge  more  than  the 
average  cost? — We  have  no  power;  it  was  suggested 
that  they  might  like  to  pay  more  and  get  into  this 
ward,  and  it  has  been  kept  for  them,  but  they  don’t 
come.  Then  I should  like  to  sav  that  I think  that  the 
maternity  ward  should  always  be  considered  part  of 
the  hospital,  not  as  it  is  too  often  at  present,  no  man’s 
land  in  the  body  of  the  house.  The  head  nurse  ought 
to  be  always  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  it;  I 
think  that  is  really  very  important. 

26105.  She  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  ? — She 
ought  to  be,  but  I don’t  know  that  it  always  gets  quite 
the  supervision  it  ought ; it  is  often  the  most  dreary 
of  all  the  sick  wards : the  least  cared  for.  and  when 
one  considers  that  sometimes  respectable  married 
women  come  into  it 

26104.  You  are  speaking  of  Rathkeale  now? — No, 
Rathkeale  is  not  bad  ; but  sometimes  the  conditions  are 
really  unsanitary  as  well  as  quite  unfit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  respectable  married  women.  I have  had  a 
case  brought  under  my  notice  only  the  other  day  of 
a union  in  Ireland  to  which  a very  good  maternity 
nurse  has  come,  and  in  nine  months  the  confinement 
cases  have  risen  from  four  last  year  to  twenty because 
there  has  been  a good  nurse  and  the  maternity  ward 
is  improved. 

26105.  There  is  evidentlynot  any  feeling  there  such 
as  one  would  expect  that  women  would  be  unwilling 
♦c  let  their  children  be  bom  in  the  workhouse  ?— Not 
if  the  conditions  are  known  to-be  satisfactory.  It 
has  been  a kind  of  outcast  place,  separated  from  the 


hospital,  with  a very  bad  name,  and  hitherto  it  has  jjec  i 19(14. 
been  shunned.  The  greatest  blot  in  the  workhouses,  —L. 
as  I think  you  said  yourself,  are  the  nurseries,  both  Lady 
from  a moral  and  physical  point  of  view ; they  have  Monteagle. 
been  a simple  disgrace — the  herding  together  of  these 
innocent  girl-mothers  with  all  the  old  offenders  has 
been  quite  dreadful. 

26106.  They  are  sure  .to  fall  to  the  same  level? — 

Sure  to,  and  to  my  mind  it  has  been,  for  a very  long 
time,  a very  potent  factor  in  infanticide.  These  dis- 
tracted girls  would  rather  do  anything  than  enter 
these  awful  nurseries. 

26107.  What  arrangement  now  do  you  think  would 
be  possible? — I should  be  certainly  inclined,  if  they 
must  come  into  the  workhouse,  to  keep  them  entirely 
separated  from  the  others. 

26108.  Suppose  some  arrangement  outside  the  work- 
house  could  be  made  ? — I heard  that  suggested  for  the 
first  time  to-day  so  I have  not  had  time  to  think  over 
it ; the  only  experience  I have  had  of  that  has  been 
in  England,  where  the  conditions  are  different;  we 
found  the  best  means  of  reformation  for  the  girl- 
mothers  was  the  love  of  their  children,  not  to  separate 
them  from  the  mothers  too  soon,  and  as  soon  as  the 
child  was  old  enough  to  be  separated  from  them  to 
send  them  to  service  under  the  supervision  of  people 
who  take  a personal  continuous  interest  in  them  and 
make  them  pay  part  of  their  wages  for  the  support 
of  their  child.  We  followed  up  many  of  these  cases 
for  years  and  found  them  more  successful  than  those 
sent  to  institutions. 

26109.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  instead 
of  having  institutions  for  such  girls,  to  board  them 
out? — No:  I should  not  do  that. 

26110.  Would  you  not  want  to  seclude  them  in 
some  way? — I suppose  so,  at  least  for  a time,  and  to 
train  them. 

26111.  As  a rule  they  come  in  two  or  three  months 
before  the  child  is  born? — Then  they  must  be  kept 
separate  from  the  others,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  m 
the  workhouse. 

26112.  That  is  impossible? — I suppose  there  should 
be  some  institution,  only  an  institution  that  should 
allow  them  to  keep  the  babies  for  a little  while  until 
they  have  time  to  become  fond  of  them,  and 
able  and  willing  to  _ work  for  them ; if  they 
go  to  an  ordinary  penitentiary  they  are  separated 
from  the  babies  when  they  are  three  weeks  or  a 
month  old.  The  condition  of  the  children  in  the 
nurseries  is  often  very  bad ; they  don’t  require  ex- 
actly a doctor's  care,  but.  there  are  many  symptoms  of 
discomfort  and  misery  and  improper  feeding  and  all 
kinds  of  trouble  which  any  trained  eye  could  detect, 
but  which  it  is  nobody’s  special  business  to  see,  unless 
when  they  are  under  the  charge  of  a maternity  nurse, 
or  some  trained  nurse,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

26113.  The  health  of  the  children  is  absolutely  under 
the  doctor  of  the  workhouse? — The  doctor  asks  if  they 
are  ill  and  they  are  not  actually  ill. 

26114.  The  doctor  has  his  limbs  and  eyes  to  go  and 
look  after  them,  and  he  is  responsible  for  their  care  ? — 

I suppose  these  little  details  are  more  of  a woman’s 
business,  so  many  little  things  for  a nurses’s  eye  or  a 
mother’s  eye. 

26115.  In  a great  many  workhouses  the  nurseries  are 
under  the  maternity  nurse  ? — Yes,  a very  good  plan. 

26116.  And  she  would  bring  the  doctor  to  see? — If 
necessary,  but  very  often  she  would  be  quite  sufficient 
herself  to  see  what  was  necessary.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  poor  little  ones  are  suffering  now,  but  they  are  lay- 
ing up  a store  of  ill-health  for  the  future.  And  yet 
I.  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  placed  out  at  nurse 
before  three  years  old ; I don’t  think  outside  they  can 
get  the  proper  care  which  they  ought  to  get. 

26117.  It  is  really  a matter  for  the  doctor  to  decide 
when  they  should  go  out  ? — He  could  not  secure  proper 
care  outside,  and  the  staff  of  the  workhouse  o-ught  to 
be  sufficient  to  give  them  the  care  they  need  up  to 
that  age. 

26118.  We  are  supposing  that  the  mothers  go  into 
some  institution  or  into  seclusion  in  some  way  until 
they  can  be  started,  as  you  describe  having  been  done 
in  England.  As  regards  the  children,  how  would  you 
deal  with  the  children  from  the  date  of  separation 
from  their  mother.  The  mother  has  gone  out  to  earn 
— the  management  of  the  institution  considering  that 
the  mother  is  fit  to  go  to  earn — would  it  be  possible 
in  any  of  these  institutions  to  have  a creche  • of  some 
sort  where  the  child  could  be  kept  until  it  . could- be 
boarded  out,  never  going  near  a workhouse  or . institu- 
tion of  that  kind? — I scarcely  like  to  say,  in  view  of 
the  dangers  of  segregating  young  children. 

...SHU 
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26119.  Wliat  would  you  do  with  the  child  from  the 
time  the  mother  and  it  were  separated? — The  mother 
ought  to  make  herself  responsible  at  once  for  its  sup- 
port. 

26120.  Where  would  it  actually  stay — in  whose 
charge? — It  should  be  put  by  the  mother  into  the 
charge  of  a nurse. 

26121.  You  would  not  let  it  go  to  the  nurse  outside  in 
this  case  until  three  years  old.  It  would  be  boarded 
out  as  soon  as  it  was  three  years  old,  the  mother  con- 
tinuing to  pay  until  she  could  resume  charge  or  care  of 
it — that  I take  to  be  your  idea  ? — Perhaps  really  I did 
not  quite  explain ; I would  not  allow  a child  to  be 
boarded  out  from  the  workhouse  until  three  years  old. 
The  case  of  a child  for  which  the  mother  is  directly 
responsible  is  different. 

26122.  We  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  workhouse  idea 
for  children  altogether? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
get  children  under  three  years  of  age  taken  care  of. 

26123.  Suppose  if  in  connection  with  the  institution 
where  the  mother  is  placed  in  seclusion  for  reformation 
there  was  a creche  or  place  where  the  children  could 
be  maintained  until  they  were  of  sufficient  age  to  be 
boarded  out? — That  might  meet  the  difficulty;  I' only 
mean  that  I don’t  think  people  outside  for  the  money 
that  they  would  get  could  afford  to  give  the  child  the 
necessary  care  and  attention. 

26124.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  the  child 
elsewhere  than  in  the  workhouse — that  is  that  the 
workhouse  should  never  receive  a girl  mother  or  her 
child? — It  would  be  a very  desirable  consummation  if 
it  could  be  attained. 

26125.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty — it  would  most  prob- 
ably be. under  religious  management  according  fo  the 
religion  of  the  mother  ? — Of  course  the  expense  comes  in 
there. 

26126..  But  the  expense  after  all  might  not  be  very 
much  more,  because  there  are  institutions  already  ex- 
isting under  the  different  religions  in  Ireland? — Very 
few  where  they  take  the  child. 

26127.  But  the  question  is  if  they  could  be  stretched 
so  as  to  receive  the  children,  would  you  approve  of  that  ? 
— If  they  could,  yes ; I know  in  London  often  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any  institutions  where  they 
would  take  the  child. 

26128.  It  would  be  a very  good  and  noble  work  if 
they  would  take  it  up? — I am  sure  it  would.  It  has 
answered  so  well  that  it  is  spreading  in  England. 
After  three  I am  all  in  favour  of  boarding  out.  From 
eight  years’  experience  I am  more  and  more  in  favour  of 
it.  As  to  the  aged  and  infirm  I think  their  lot 
could  be  lightened  very  much  at  once  by  having  the 
“ privilege  wards  ” which  have  been  found  to  answer 
very  well ; the  more  respectable  ones  are  classified  ; 


they  have  slight  privileges  of  food,  surroundings  and 
clothing,  which  they  value  very  much.  ’ 

26129.  Would  you  approve  of  a central  aged  and  in- 
firm almshouse  or  institution  for,  say,  a county  where 
they  could  be  separated  into  different  blocks  and  treated 
according  to  their  conduct  and  character  ? — I am  afraid 
they  would  feel  leaving  their  surroundings  even  if  thev 
had  not  friends  to  leave. 

26130.  You  have  an  experience  of  that  at  Gliri— did 
they  feel  that  very  much  there? — There  is  no  doubt 
they  did. 

26131.  But  they  got  over  it — have  you  ever  seen  them 
afterwards  ? — Constantly. 

26132.  I remember  workhouses  that  I (have  seen 
closed,  and  it  was  as  bad  as  an  emigration  scene  when 
the  workhouse  was  being  broken  up,  but  very  soon 
after  when  I met  the  transferred  inmates  they  were 
comfortable  and  happy  in  their  new  conditions— in 
fact  perhaps  even  better.  Mr.  Murnaghan,  Chairman 
of  a Board  of  Guardians,  received  some  of  the  inmates 
from  a closed  workhouse,  and  when  I visited  his  work- 
house  I found  the  people  delighted  with  the  change  ?— 
They  had  become  somewhat  reconciled,  I suppose, 
and  no  doubt  would  become  so,  if  in  such  a central 
workhouse  there  could  be  some  arrangement  for  allow- 
ing some  of  the  respectable  old  married  couples  to  live 
together. 

26133.  That  is  quite  possible? — Yes,  with  some 
structural  alterations,  but:  meantime  I think  that 
small  matter  of  classification  would  make  the  lot 
of  the  respectable  aged  poor  more  tolerable  than  it  is ; 
it  is  very  hard  at  present ; that  might  also  apply  to  the 
blind,  who  certainly  ought  not  to  be  penalised  for  their 
affliction.  They  should  have  special  privileges,  as  they 
have  no  other  treatment.  This  classification . would 
not  be  so  difficult  in  small  country  workhouses. 

26134.  It  would  be  almost  passible  under  the  existing 
state  of  things  ?— Quite ; I think  in  fact  it  has  . been 
done  in  some  places.  I think  many  of  these  difficulties 
could  be  got  over  if  the  rules  were  not  quite  so  cast-iron 
as  they  are ; they  were  drawn  up  for  a perfectly  dif- 
ferent period,  and  apply  equally  to  a workhouse  that 
contains  100  people  or  2,000 ; if  a little  more  elasticity 
were  allowed  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  work- 
house  as  there  is  in  a dwelling-house. 

26135.  You  would  like  a certain  set  of  rules  common 
to  all  workhouses,  and  additional  sets  of  rules  for 
each  workhouse  as  could  be  arranged? — I should  like 
to  see  that. 

26136.  The  rules,  after  all,  when  one  looks  into  them, 
would  almost  apply  anywhere — does  any  rule  strike 
you  particularly? — No  ; but  I think  Guardians  might, 
subject  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  be  allowed 
some  discretion  in  dealing  with  their  special  require- 
ments. 


, . . Ladt  Emly 

26137.  Chairman. — Are  you  a lady  Guardian  ?— No, 

I am  not.  . „ 

26138.  But  you  take  ,an  interest  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration ?— The  interest  I take  is  in  boarding  out 
children.  I am  President  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  which  works  here  in  Limerick. 

26139-  There  are  a large  number  of  children  boarded 
out  near  your  own  residence? — I have  not  very. many ; 

I have  nine  to  look  .after. 

26140.  It  used  to  be  a place  where  a great  many 
were  boarded  out? — Yes,  some  time  ago. 

26141.  Do  you  find  the  system  works  well?— Oh, 
splendidly,  and  everywhere,  I think,  because  ladies 
who  write,  to  me,  who  belong  to  my  committee,  tell 
me  how  satisfactory  it  is. 

26142.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  it 
Guardians  were  given  power  to  board  out  all  children 
who  come  to  be  supported  out  of  the  poor  rates  ?— Cer- 
tainly, because  they  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  work- 
house,  particularly  when  they  come  there  young.  1 
find  that  the  foster  parents  treat  them  exceedingly  like 
their  own  children  and  take  the  same  interest  in  them  ; 

I mean  the  labourers.  t . ,, 

26143.  From  your  experience  of'  the  system  is  there 
anything  you  could  suggest  with  a view  to  improving 
it? — I think  it  works  very  well,  indeed,  but  I am  afraid 
I don’t  quite  agree  with  Lady  Monteagle  about  the 
age.  I should  like  them  to  be  sent  at  once,  as  soon  as 

P°26144.  Then  there  is  the  danger  of  injudicious  feed- 
ing ? — I think  if  there  is  a lady,  to  look  after  them, 
if  the  children  boarded  out  are  in  her  neighbourhood 
she  looks  *ft$r  them.  I have  had  children  who  had 
been  :sent  out  at  three  months  old,  or  two  even. 


examined. 

26145.  And  they  were  brought  up  with  the  bottle?— 
Yes,  because  the  lady  has  to  guarantee  that  the  foster 
parents  would  supply  the  necessaries ; I have  always 
found  it  very  satisfactory;  they  can  generally  get 
some  milk. 

26146.  They  have  had  .good  health  ? — Very  good  ; they 
come  wretched  from  the  workhouse  ; one  child  I thought 
would  never  live,  and  I find  it  is  very  healthy  now. 

26147.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Do  you  find  any  difficulty 

in  getting  foster  parents  ?— If  there  were  many  it  would 

be  difficult,  but  we  have  very  few;  the  Guardians  dont 
give  us  many  at  that  age ; I had  only  two  of  that  age 
in  my  district.  I do  like  them  as  young  as  possible 
for  myself  to  look  after. 

26148.  What  would  you  suggest  should  be  done  in 
case  foster  parents  could  not  be  got  for  very  young 
children  1 — I have  never  had  a case  of  that,  for  I am 
always  asking  for  children,  and  never  can  get  enough ; 
it  is  just  the  contrary  you.  see. 

26149.  Chairman.— The  system  has  been  so  long 
working  here  that  the  country  people  are  quite  used  to 
it,  and  look  for  the  children? — They  like  having  t 
very  much,  in  fact  I am  always  asking  the  Guardians 
to  let  us  look  for  more.  I have  nice  people  about  me, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  have  the  children. 

26150;  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  those  foster  ^others 
mothers  themselves  ?— I have  two  who  aTe  not,  du 
they  take  right  good  care  of  their  children.  " " ' 

26151.  How  young  do  you  sometimes  have  them  - 
Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  has  had  those  two.  children 
four  or  five  years ; they  must  have'  come  to  ner 
infants  almost ; it  was  before  I took  up  this  worn. 
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26152.  Chairman. — In  your  own  time  some  infants 
have  been  sent  out  ? — Oh,  yes  ; two  have  been  sent  out 
as  infants,  three  months  and  two  months  old,  and  then 
some  two  years  old. 

26153.  Dr.  Bigger. — Your  experience  of  the  very 
young  perhaps  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  form  an 
opinion  regarding  the  death  rate  ? — Oh,  no ; I only 
know  my  own  little  district.  Certainly  they  are  treated 
so  well  by  their  foster  parents  that  I don’t  believe 
the  children  themselves  know  they  come  from  the  work- 
house. 

26154.  That  might  be  all  right  in  a district  where 
you  have  a proper  supervision  and  look  after  them 
yourself,  but  in  a large  district  or  a large  city,  round 
a large  city  such  as  Dublin,  that  sort  of  thing  would 
be  very  hard  to  get,  and  a proper  foster  mother? — 
Then  I think  the  ladies  of  the  district  should  look  after 
that.  . . 

26155.  Any  inquiries  that  have  been  made  regarding 
the  death-rate  amongst  that  class  have  shown  that  the 
death-rate  is  very  large  amongst  children  under  six 
months  old? — Who  looks  after  them — is  there  a com- 
mittee for  looking  after  them  ? 

26156.  I think  so,  but  the  lady  may  not  be  there  for 
three  months  ? — Oh,  that  is  quite  different  with  us  ; 
we  see  them  every,  week ; not  a week  passes  that  I don’t 
see  them.  . 

26157.  I am  afraid  the  ladies  m a large  union  could 
not  possibly  do  that  with  a large  number  of  children 
scattered  over  a large  area  ?— In  Limerick  we  have  a lot 
of  ladies  working.  . 

26158.  There  is  a great  difficulty  in  getting  ladies  to 
work  and  in  getting  the  right  class  of  foster  parents 
for  the  very  young.  After  they  get  to  be  nine  months 
or  a year  old  the  death-rate  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
more  than  the  average?— I suppose  they  come  from  the 
workhouse  and  are  very  wretched. 


Chairman. — Very  often  deserted  children  picked  up 
in  the  street. 

26159.  Dr.  Bigger. — I think  the  death-rate  is  larger 
outside  than  in  the  workhouse ; something  like  75  per 
cent,  or  80  per  cent,  of  those  boarded  out  under  six 
months  old  die? — That  sounds  dreadful,  but  would 
they  not  have  died  in  the  workhouse  too? 

Dr.  Bigger. — We  cannot  tell  that. 

26160.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — One  would  think  that  the 
foster  mothers  had  a material  interest  in  keeping  them 
alive? — Of  course  they  have. 

26161.  Chairman. — But  they  have  not  the  knowledge 
to  clean  bottles? — I should  think  unless  they  were 
looked  after  by  committees  it  would  not  answer  so  well. 

26162.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  you  can  get  the  class  of 
parent  that  will  really  look  after  the  foster  child,  the 
same  as  their  own  child,  it  may  be  very  good  and  bet- 
ter than  the  institution? — My  experience  is  very  small. 

26163.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  know  of  apiy 
orphanages  in  the  county  that  take  children  in  that 
way,  foundling  hospitals? — No. 

26164.  Chairman. — The  Convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd? — They  have  schools  of  course. 

26165.  In  Cork  they  have  an  asylum  for  women? — 
So  have  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  here. 

26166.  Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  have  a 
nursery  or  creche  for  children? — I don’t  know,  but 
they  have  got  a very  large  number  of  children  who  live  in 
the  c invent,  an  Industrial  School  I think  it  is  called, 
and  they  take  them  at  four  years  old,  but  I don't  think 
they  have  got  any  infants ; it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  manage  that.  I never  heard  it  suggested  even,  but  I 
think  they  take  them  from  three  years  old. 

26167.  And  then  they  remain  at  school  there  ? — They 
are  brought  up  there  altogether. 


26168.  Chairman. — You  are  a Poor  Law  Guardian? 
—Yes,  in  the  Limerick  Union. 

26169.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Lady  Mont- 
eagle  ,and  Lady  Emly?— Yes;  I entirely  approve  of 
boarding  out  children,  but  it  seems  to  me,  from  my 
experience  of  Limerick,  that  the  sooner  they  can  be 
sent  the  better.  We  send  them  out  from  the  union 
as  young  as  we  oan  if  we  can  find  foster  parents,  but 
there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  suitable  foster  parents 
for  young  children,  but  still  we  do  it.  , 

26170.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  paid  for 
infants  going  out?— £8  a year,  and  for  the  older 
children  it  is  £9.  There  is  a great  mortality  amongst 
infants  in  the  workhouse ; I think  the  foster  parent  is 
much  better  and  gives  them  much  better  care  than  they 
can  possibly  get  in  the  union,  .where  there  are  a number 
of  children  with  pauper  women  to  look  after  them. 

26171.  Dr.  Bigger.— How  young  do  you  know  them 
to  be  boarded  out?— Lately  we  sent  one  out  a month 
old.  , , 

26172.  How  many  under  a year  old  can  you  remem- 
ber having  been  sent  out?— I am  sure  I could  not  say. 

26173.  Has  there  been  sufficient  that  you  could  form 
any  estimate  of  the  death-rate  amongst  them  ! 

26174.  Chairman.— Have  there  been  a dozen  or  so! 
I am  sure  there  have  been,  under  a year. 

26175.  Dr.  Bigger.— Under  six  months  or  four 
months?— I could  not  say.  . .d. 

26176.  Chairman.— Have  you  known  of  any  deaths 
among  the  babies?— No,  I have  not,  but  there  may 
have  been  ; I don’t  think  myself  there  have  been  many 
deaths  during  the  time  I have  been  a Poor  Law  tr 

dl26177.  Dr.  Bigger.— Have  there  been  six  or  eight 
children  under  six  months  old  boarded  out  i 
sure  there  have,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say , a 
have  not  gone  into  the  figures.  , 

26178.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  go^  foster 
parents  for  those  very  young  children?— It  is  dimcuit , 
some  of  them  don’t  care  to  have  them  so  young. 

26179.  Do  you  make  a difference  between  them  ax 
all — do  you  choose  the  foster  parents  for  iy 

young  children  more  carefully  than  for  the  olde 
ren?— That  is  left  for  the  Visiting  Committee. 

26180.  Chairman.— Would  it  not  be  better  if  you 
gave  the  full  amount,  £9  ?— Then  they  m.1?^  ■ 

willing  to  take  them.  I think  the  union  is  not  a good 
place  to  have  them.  If  there  was.  say,  a crechefor  the 
young  children  that  would  be  better,  where  th  y 
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be  under  the  supervision  of  a nurse  trained  to  look 
after  the  children,  but  they  are  not  in  unions. 

26181.  Dr.  Bigger. — Sometimes? — Well,  not  in  our 


union. 

26182.  You  are  speaking  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments— that  is,  that  you  would  rather  have  the  foster 
mother  to  take  charge  of  them  at  ,a  very  young  age 
sooner  than  have  them  in  the  workhouse  as  at  present  ? 
— Yes. 

26183.  But  if  there  was  a better  arrangement  of 
the  workhouse  where  children  would  be  looked  after  by 
a trained  person  who  would  understand  the  feeding  of 
very  young  children  ? — Then  perhaps  they  would  he 
better ; but  at  present  the  young  children  are  in  the 
hospital  ward  where  the  air  is  had. 

26184.  And  very  much  overcrowded— the  place  we 
saw  was  not  fit  for  children  or  grown  up  people  ? — 
Children  do  not  live  there  very  well. 

26185.  Chairman.— I understand  you  to  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  boarding  out  of  children  ? — Yes.  Then 
in  the  schools — I think  the  imbecile  and  weak-intellect 
children  should  not  be  left  there  ; there  should  be  some 
central  school  where  they  should  be  sent ; I don’t  think 
they  can  he  properly  taught  or  trained  here. 

26186.  Mr.  Barrington  suggested  one  for  all  Ireland  ? 
I would  approve  of  that  if  it  could  be  had. 

26187.  Are  the  children  you  refer  to  backward  child- 
ren or  distinctly  mentally  weak?— There  are  some  al- 
most idiot  children,  and  some  are  mere  imbecile  child- 
ren, and  perhaps  some  of  them  could  be  boarded  out, 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  foster  parents  for  them. 
The  children  who  come  in  and  out,  I think  they 
should  be  taken  from  their  parents  if  possible.  . 

26188.  What  class  of  people  do  they  belong  to— are- 
they  chiefly  from  the  city  ?— -Yes.  . , 

26189.  Thriftless  and  people  of  drunken  habits  who 
come  in  and  out  ?— Yes,  the  children  are  in  the  schools 
for  a few  days  and  then  taken  out 

26190.  Do  you  think  the  parents  of  these  children  are 
really  fit  to  'have  charge  of  children  ?— I don  t think 
thev^are,  but  then  I suppose  it  is  difficult  to  take  them 
from  them  unless  they  would  pay  for  them.  . 

26191.  The  reason  they  are  m the  workhouse  is  that 
they  are  not  able  to  pay  their  own  way,  and  therefore 
could  not  pay  for  their  children  ?— Yes. 

26192.  Do  you  think  these  people  are  people  pho 
might  aria  advantage  have  theii  children  taken  ipom 
ttem  and  themselves  put  under  restraint  in  these  labour 
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places  until  they  were  broken  off  their  bad  habits  and 
taught  habits  of  industry? — I think  that  would  be  a 
good  plan.  And  then  there  are  the  children  of  respect- 
able parents  who  could  perhaps  get  out  if  they  had 
not  to  take  their  children  with  them ; if  there  was 
some  plan  by  which  they  could  leave  the  children  for  a 
short  time  until  they  could  get  work  they  could  start 
again  ; perhaps  the  father  is  dead  and  the  mother 
comes  in  with  the  children. 

26193.  That  would  be  one  of  the  strongest  cases  one 
could  imagine  for  outdoor  relief  ? — But  even  so  she 
has  to  take  all  her  children  with  her  when  she  goes  ; if 
she  could  get  out  a week  or  a month  in  advance  of  the 
children. 

26194.  Mr.  Murnagkan. — Would  it  not  be  better 
not  to  have  her  coming  to  the  house  at  all — for  the 
Guardians  to  be  empowered  to  give  her  outdoor  relief  2 

26194a.  Chairman. — That  is  a case  that  comes  with- 
in outdoor  relief.  If  she  had  only  one  child  she  could 
not  get  it — you  would  propose  to  extend  the  outdoor 
relief  to  mothers  of  one  child  ? — Yes. 


26195.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— And  to  husbands  tem- 
porarily deprived  of  work  to  keep  the  home  going. 
The  Guardians  might  have  power  to  give  temporary 
aid  so  as  not  to  compel  them  to  go  into  the  house  at 
all  ? — Then  the  old  and  infirm  ought  to  be  classified. 

26196.  What  would  you  suggest  about  them?— I think 
the  old  married  couples  ought  to  be  allowed  to  live  to- 
gether, and  there  should  be  privilege  wards  for  the 
others. 

26197.  That  would  be  quite  impossible  in  the 
Limerick  Workhouse  as  things  are  at  present? — Un- 
less the  lunatics  and  children  were  removed. 

26198.  And  mothers  with  children— if  those  classes 
were  taken  out  then  there  would  be  room  to  separate 
and  classify  according  to  character  and  condition?— 
I think  as  far  as  possible  the  children  should  be  left 
with  the  mothers  for  a time.  And  then  there  should 
he  a sanatorium  for  consumptives. 

26199.  Yesterday  there  was" a suggestion  that  Corofin 
would  suit — do  you  know  it? — No,  I do  not. 
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26200.  Chairman. — You  have  acted  as  architect  and 
engineer  for  a number  of  local  bodies  ? — I am  engineer 
for  Rathkeale  principally,  Glin  and  Croom.  I made 
this  map  from  the  county  sheet  (explains  the  divisions 
of  the  unions  on  map).  As  far  as  I can  gather  among 
the  people  of  Croom  there  is  a censensus  of  opinion 
that  the  union,  should  be  dissolved. 

26201.  You  think  they  are  getting  reconciled  Jo  it  ? — 
Yes,  the  Croom  people  don’t  like  any  connection  with 
limerick ; they  would  like  to  go  to  Kilmallock. 

26202.  The  rates  are  cheaper  there? — Yes,  and  the 
people  are  more  of  the  same  style  as  themselves — 
country  people  don’t  like  to  associate  with  city  people. 
If  you  notice  the  faces  of  the  children  in  the  Glin 
Workhouse  there  is  ,a  remarkable  difference  in  the 
children  who  come  out  from  Limerick  and  the  other 
children — their  eyes  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
ophthalmia. 

26203.  And  the  country  children  look  like  rosy 
apples? — They  do,  sir,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
Croom  people  would  prefer  being  joined  to  Kilmallock. 

26204.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  to  put 
Croom  Workhouse  into  the  condition  for  an  auxiliary 
■asylum? — It  would  make  an  ideal  sanatorium — it  is 
about  the  only  workhouse  in  Ireland  where  there  are 
pine  trees. 

26205.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  make  it  a sana- 
torium ? — I suppose  if  you  spent  £1,000  to  £2,000  ac- 
cording to  the  way  you  would  like  it. 

26206.  They  ran  up  to  £4,000  for  the  Glin  Schools  ? 
— It  was  the  nuns  and  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  they 
built  a church  there,  and  we  divided  the  buildings  into 
compartments  for  the  Brothers  and  got  a good  deal  of 
furnishing  for  the  schools. 

26207.  You  think  you  could  really  put  Croom  into 
■order  for  £2,000  for  ,a  sanatorium  ? — I think  so. 

26208.  Would  it  be  about  the  same  for  a lunatic 
asylum? — It  would,  I suppose;  I don’t  see  that  the 
change  would  be  much  difference,  except  that  you  would 
have  to  raise  the  wails. 

26209.  That  would  be  a big  item  ?— I don’t  think  the 
inhabitants  of  Croom  would  bless  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  making  if  an  asylum. 

26210.  Perhaps  they  would  rather  have  an  asylum 
than  a consumptive  sanatorium  ? — I suppose  it  would 
be  better.  While  Rathkeale  and  Newcastle  are  only  six 
miles  apart  it  would  he  a very  long  distance  for  any- 
body about  Pallaskenry  to  have  to.  go  to  Newcastle,  or 
on  the  other  hand  from  the  opposite  end  of  Newcastle 
to  go  to  Rathkeale. 


26211.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Not  to  a healthy  person— 
the  suggestion  is  that  the  hospitals  should  be  con- 
tinued ; it  would  not  be  much  hardship  for  a person 
in  health  to  go  six  miles  fui^her? — I think  it  would 
be  a great  wrench  to  leave  their  homes. 

26212.  We  have  all  wrenches  to  our  sentiments  some- 
times—some  have  to  leave  the  country  and  others  go  to 
many  places  where  they  don’t  like  to  go? — Well,  sir,  of 
course  that  is  the  chief  reason — it  is  a sentimental  rea- 
son, if  you  like,  but  after  all  no  jnatter  in  what  station 
of  life  you  are  sentiment  counts  for  a good  deal,  and 
those  poor  people,  I know,  like  to  have  the  idea  that 
Paddy  or  Johnny,  whoever  it  is,  is  not  too  far  away 
from  them,  and  can  come  to  see  them.  The  conditions 
of  life  in  our  workhouse  in  Rathkeale  for  the  last  six 
years— thanks  to  Lady  Monteagle  ,and  the  Ladies’  Com- 
mittee and  the  country  ladies  around,  who  have  given 
yeomen’s  service — the  whole  of  the  Rathkeale  Union 
has  changed  its  face,  and  after  a couple  of  years  more 
when  we  get  our  water  supply  and  some  more  things 
we  will  be  the  best-equipped  institution  in  the  South 
of  Ireland. 

26213.  Chairman. — You  have  a good  deal  of  leeway 
to  make  up  yet  before  you  get  level  with  the  average 
workhouse?— We  made  tremendous  strides  for  the  last 
six  years. 

26214.  Don’t  put  them  down  too  big  ? — Another  point 
also  I would  like  to  mention — the  great  necessity  there 
is  for  a dispensary  in  that  district. 

26215.  That  we  cannot  go  into — it  is  not  under  the 
Poor  Law  but  the  Medical  Charities’  Act  ?— 
About  tramps — in  the  summer  time  they  are  a perfect 
nuisance  to  us. 

26216.  Would  you  like  to  see  them  put  under  restraint 
in  some  labour  place  ? — I would  like  to  have  a portion 
of  the  workhouse  set  apart  for  them  where  they  would 
be  made  break  a certain  quantity  of  stones  every  day. 
day. 

26217.  That  would  not  he  a good  way  of  raising  them 
to  better  things? — If  they  did  a small  bit  of  work  I 
believe  it  would  physically  invigorate  them. 

26218.  They  get  too  much  leg  exercise  and  not  enough 
arm  work?— The  master  of  the  workhouse  can  get  a 
ready  market  for  broken  stones.  The  only  other  cure  I 
see  is  to  take  a hatch  of  them  off  before  old  Dr. 
Hayes  for  choice,  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  give  them 
a month  in  jail,  but  that  hardly  improves  their  moral 
nature. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 
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At  the  Courthouse,  Tralee. 

Present Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  William  M'Mahon,  m.c.c.,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


26219.  Chaibman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council  ? — Yes,  sir. 

26220.  The  warrant  appointing  this  Commission  and 
the  queries  we  issued  were  sent  to  the  County  Council 
and  considered  by  them,  I dare  say  ?— I don’t  t.HnV  i 
was  present  at  the  meeting. 

26221.  You  have  seen  those  queries  yourself  ? — Yes. 

26222.  What  is  your  own  view  on  the  question  of  the 
amalgamation  of  unions  in  the  County  Kerry? — I was 
present  at  the  County  Council  when  that  was  discussed, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  County  Council  was  unanimous 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  amalgamation  in  Kerry  ; 
that  the  distance  from  each  union  is  so  long,  that  it 
would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  poor  or  the  sick. 

26225.  And  the  shape  of  the  county  is  so  peculiar, 
with  those  long  arms  stretching  out  into  the  sea? — 
Yes.  For  instance,  if  you  take  away  Listowel  Union, 
you  would  have  to  come  from  Tarbert  thirty  miles  to 
Tralee,  and  the  same  applies  to  Dingle,  you  would  have 
to  come  thirty-six  miles. 

26224.  Supposing,  as  has  been  proposed  by  a great 
many  witnesses,  that  in  each  of  those  remote  places  a 
small  hospital  should  be  left  and  maintained  to  treat 
the  acutely  sick,  who  could  not  be  removed,  wliat  would 
your  view  then  be  ?— My  view  would  be  that  you  would 
have  too  many  coming  here ; that  is,  if  all  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  district  had  to  come  here  dealing  with  the 
general  work  of  the  union ; you-  would  have  too  many 
entirely,  and  that  the  work  could  not  be  properly  done  ; 
it  would  take  too  long  a time  to  go  through  the  busi- 
ness ; you  have  too  many  in  the  Board,  and  it  would  be 
a great  inconvenience  also  to  the  Guardians  at  long 
distances  to  be  coming  here  to  Tralee. 

26225.  Suppose  the  District  Councils  remained  locally, 
Buppose  the  District  Council  of  Listowel  remained  as 
it  is,  and  the  District  Councils  of  Dingle,  Caiherciveen, 
and  Kenmare  remained  as  they  axe,  and  do  all  your 
Poor  Law  matters  that  would  come  under  their  im- 
mediate notice,  such  as  out-door  relief,  and  other 
matters,  and  the  sick  had  a hospital  in  their  District  ? 
— With  the  management  of  the  rates  ? 

26226.  And  the  management  of  their  rates,  so  far  as 
it  would  properly  come  under  them  ; under  the  change's 
course  of  procedure,  what  would  your  view  be  then — if 
the  managing  authority  at  the  central  place  would  not 
be  increased? — My  idea  would  be  that  we  are  to  look 
out  for  our  own  side,  and  that  Tralee  would  have  a 
great  advantage,  and  they  would  manipulate  a great 
many  of  the  advantages  themselves  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other  districts. 

26227.  If  we  start  with  the  supposition  that  we  are 
able  to  have  what  you  might  call  the  able-bodied  and 
infirm  centralised,  and  that  if  the  result  of  such  cen- 
tralisation would  be  a great  diminution  in  the  r^tes, 
would  not  that  be  a benefit,  to  start  with,  for  the  whole 
c^mty  ? — Would  you  do  away  with  all  the  existing 
officers  of  the  unions,  or  would  you  materially  reduce 
the  expense  of  the  existing  officers? 

26228.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  ourselves,  hut  we 
have  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  county  that  we  have 
gone  through,  we  have  received  statistics  from  a great 
many  witnesses  ; of  course  the  staff  that  is  now  main- 
tained for  looking  after  the  able-bodied  would  be  pen- 
sioned off,  and  no  further  appointments  made  to  such 
staffs,  and  those  staffs  would  cease  to  exist  except  for 
the  life  interest  of  the  pensioned  men? — 'Well,  there  is 
st  present  in  nearly  every  union,  at  least  in  the  Lis- 
towel  Union,  a great  deal  of  the  work  done  by  in- 
mates— the  cleansing  and  white-washing,  and  the  man- 
agement of  turf  and  other  things,  and  a lot  of  labour 
outside. 

26229.  That,  of  course,  would  continue  in  the  largo, 
central  house;  ,you  would  have  inmates  employed  to  do 
a great  deal  of  the  manual  and  drudgery  work  about  the 


place.  If  you  have  a hospital  maintained  in  each  ^ ' 1 

place  for  the  sick,  you  don't  have  much  work  to  do  in  Mr.  William 
the  hospital ; all  the  nursing,  of  course,  is  done  by  nuns  M'Mahon. 
or  trained  nurses? — I really  think,  sir,  that  it  would 
not  work  so  well. 

26230.  What  objection  do  you  see  in  your  own  mind 
that  makes  you  come  to  that  conclusion? — In  the  first 
place,  we  will  have  to  pay  nearly  as  much  in  pensions 
as  to  the  existing  officers. 

26231.  Surely  not ; surely  you  would  not  pay  a man 
his  full  salary? — Well,  no,  but  very  near. 

26232.  You  could  not  pay  him  more  than  two-thirds  ? 

—Then  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  remainder  of  the 
institution  would  be  more  again.  You  might  get  rid  of 
some  officers,  but  you  would  have  to  create  new  posi- 
tions. 

26233.  In  the  central  place? — No,  but  in.  the  local 
places. 

26234.  The  local  places  would  be  closed,  according 
to  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  to  us,  except  the- 
hospital  ? — Oh,  of  course,  the  hospital  should  remain 
that  is  a matter  of  necessity.  The  hospital  and  infir- 
mary should  remain,  because  many  a poor  crippled 
fellow  cannot  come  a long  distance,  and  many  an 
accident  occurs  that  must  be  treated  locally. 

26235.  They  would  only  have,  say,  in  Dingle  a 
hospital  as  the  only  Poor  Law  institution  there ; all 
the  other  people  would  he  capable  of  being  removed  ; 
they  could  come  by  rail.  Would  you  see  any  hardship 
to  the  poor,  or  would  you  see  any  other  disadvantage 
to  either  Guardians  or  ratepayers  ? — I would.  I think 
it  is  a very  long  distance  to  be  coming  thirty  miles  for 
a poor  person  to  come  into  the  workhouse. 

26236.  How  long  does  it  take — an  hour-and-a-Kalf ' 
coming  by  rail  from  Dingle  here? — It  takes  about  three- 
hours,  I think. 

26237.  I suppose  I must  have  had  pleasant  com- 
panions, but  it  did  not  seem  so  long  when  I went  there?" 

— I am  not  clear  on  that  point,  but  I heard  it  was  from 
two-and-a-half  to  three  hours.  Say  from  Tarbert,  where 
there  is  no  railway  for  ten  miles,  and  Ballylongford 
the  same. 

26238.  And  Beale?— Exactly  ; longer  again  from  Lis- 
towel. _ These  poor  people  may  not  have  the  means  of 
travelling  by  rail. 

26239.  That  would  be,  of  course,  a charge  on  the 
rates? — The  relieving  officer  should  supply  tickets  and 
travelling  expenses. 

26240.  He  would  supply  travelling  expenses  ? — Would 
he  bring  them  from  the  different  districts. 

26241.  They  are  now  obliged  to  make  for  the  work- 
house  ; they  might,  under  the  new  system,  be  obliged 
to  make  for  the  railway  station? — I think  it  would  be 
as  expensive,  and  the  ratepayers  would  not  be  as  well 
satisfied  with  it. 

26242.  What  makes  .you  think  they  would  not  he 
satisfied  ? — They  would  he  satisfied  in  a manner  if  they 
saw  there  was  a saving. 

26243.  But  I am  not  going  on  the  basis  that  there 
would  he  a substantial  saving,  applying  the  scheme  to 
all  Ireland  ? — We  can  only  speak  for  our  own  union. 

26244.  .What  is  your  own  union? — Listowel.  I 

would  think  it  a great  hardship  on  the  poor  in  general, 
and  I think  on  the  whole  we  would  not  save  much  by  it. 

26245.  Was  there  ever  any  question  of  a second  hospi- 
tal—since  the  abolition  of  the  Glin  Union  was  there 
ever  any  question  of  a hospital  at  Tarbert?— No,  only 
an  intercepting  hospital. 

26246.  That  is  for  the  shipping?— Yes  ; we  have  a 
very  good  ambulance.  . , 

26247.  How  far  are  the  sick  obliged  to  come  to  I/is- 
towel  Union  from  the  most  distant  part? — Beale 
about  twelve  miles,  is  the  furthest,  and  Causeway  is 
the  same. ... 
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26248.  Is  it  not  a good  deal  further,  part  of  the  Glin 
Union  that  you  got,  up  to  twenty  miles? — Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald could  tell  us  that. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. — 1 think  from  seventeen  to  eighteen 
miles  is  about  the  furthest  point ; that  includes  portion 
oi  the  County  Limerick. 

Chairman. — Would  that  be  Loughill? 

Mr.  FitzGerald. — That  is  the  division  bounding 
Loughill. 

26249.  Chairman. — They  come  now  that  distance. 
Have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  the  sick  in  those 
districts  as  to  the  journeys  they  have  to  make?— Not 
to  the  extent  of  the  journey,  but  there  was  some  time 
ago,  when  the  man  that  had  the  contract  of  the  am- 
bulance was  not  bringing  them  in  carefully,  there  were 
complaints  then,  but  I have  not  heard  any  since  we  got 
our  own  ambulance — any  complaints  as  to  the  dis- 

ta26250.  And  they  come  twenty  or  twenty-one  miles  ; 
do  you  think  that  is  rather  far  to  oblige  sick  people  to 
come? — I do. 

26251.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a judicious  thing 
for  you  to  have  a hospital  in  a more  central  position 
for  these  people  that  would  accommodate  Beale,  Bally- 
longford,  Glin,  and  Tarbert,  and  to  put  up  at  Tarbert 
a small  hospital  for  ten  beds? — I think  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  the  poor. 

26252.  To  be  looked  after  by  the  dispensary  doctor  7 
—Ido.  . , 

26253.  That  would  'be  a comparatively  trifling  ex- 
pense ; the  dispensary  doctor  could  look  after  it  ? — 
He  would  be  expecting  a rise  of  salary. 

26254.  You  don’t  think  he  would  consider  it  a case 
for  reducing  his  salary,  on  the  ground  of  bringing  his 
patients  all  together  under  one  roof  ? — He  would  not 
apply  for  that  ; he  would  apply  for  a rise. 

26255.  At  all  events,  supposing  there  was  a small 
rise,  you  would  have  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  ? It 
would  cost  £600  or  £700  a year  at  least. 

26256.  How  could  it  do  that  ?— Between  the  nurse 
and  keeping  up  the  institution  and  repairs  of  the  in- 
stitution and  all  that. 

26257.  Supposing  it  was  £250— Dr.  Bigger  seems  to 
think  £250  would  be  nearer  the  mark  for  a cottage 
hospital  ?— Well,  he  knows  better. 

26258.  At  all  events,  if  a cottage  hospital  could  be 
put  up,  if  the  expense  would  come  to  £250,  that  would 
not  be  so  serious  a thing  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be 
money  thrown  away,  and  it  would  be  good  accommoda- 
tion to  a large  district.  . 

26259.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  would  be  an  accommodation 
too,  for  patients  that  might  require  operations,  that 
are  not  fit  to  be  removed,  and  at  the  same  time  could 
pay  for  their  support  there— it  would  be  a great  con- 
•venience  for  that  class,  too  ? — That  is  one  of  the  things 
'I  would  like  to  refer  to.  A good  many  respectable 
-patients  come  into  our  hospital  in  Listowel,  and  as 
far  as  I understand,  they  cannot  be  charged  more  than 
'7s.  a week,  when,  of  course,  it  costs  a great  deal  more, 
and  those  that  are  able  to  pay,  I think,  should  be 
made  to  pay. 

26260.  Chairman.-  -It  is  one  of  our  queries.  The 
• evidence  that  a great  many  Guardians  have  given  is 
this.  They  say  the  unfairness  of  the  present  system 
'is  that  they  cannot  charge  people  who  are  well  able  to 
-pay;  and  what  they  suggest  is  that  the  Guardians 
should  have  power,  in  their  discretion,  to  fix  how  much 
a person  claiming  admission  should  be  obliged  to  pay  ; 
and  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  recover  that  by 
summary  procedure  at  petty  sessions.  Would  you  be 
in  favour  of  giving  the  Guardians  such  a discretionary 
power — power  to  fix  the  amount  up  to  the  full  actual 
amount  expended  ?— Yes ; but  I think  it  ought  to  be 
recoverable  by  law  from  them.  _ 

26261.  The  suggestion  also  would  give  the  Guardians 
power  to  recover  the  amount? — I would  sooner  fix  the 
actual  expenses  to  be  recovered  than  leave  it  to  the  vote 
of  the  Guardians. 

26262.  You  would  be  in  a.  difficulty.  Supposing  a 
poor,  man  sent  his  child  in,  and  that  the  sending  of 
that  child  in,  at  all  events,  saves  him  6 d.  to  Is.  a week 
in  food,  you  could  not  ask  that  man  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  maintenance? — No. 

26263.  But  he  might  be  very  glad,  if  he  had  a little 
independent  feeling,  he  might  be  very  glad  to  pay  as 
much  as  he  could,  say  6 d.  or  Is.  a week,  and  all  those 
little  sums  would  come  to  a good  deal  ? — If  it  were  dis- 
cretionary then  with  the  relieving  officer  or  Guardians. 

26264.  But  my  point  was,  where  there  are  respectable 
people  who  are  able  to  pay,  but  might  not  be  willing. 


For  instance,  if  a respectable  shopkeeper,  who  was  a 
man  of  substance  and  means,  got  fever,  and  went  into 
your  fever  hospital,  you  might  be  obliged  to  hire  a 
specia  l nurse  for  him  at  li  guineas  a week,  and  yet  you 
would  only  be  able  to  get  back  5s.  a week  from  him? — 
We  have  some  of  the  doctors  themselves  going  into  our 
hospital  at  Listowel  when  they  get  sick,  three  cases. 
We  charge  them  6s.  lOd. , about  the  average  cost. 

26265.  You  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  charge  the 
full  amount? — Yes. 

26266.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to 
give  the  Board  of  Guardians  power  to  recover  even 
small  amounts  ? — Well,  I would. 

26267.  The  Guardians  would  be  more  likely  to  err  on 
the  side  of  generosity  1— That  is  the  reason  I mentioned 
a while  ago — that  I was  afraid  they  would. 

26268.  It  has  been  tried  in  some  county  infirmaries, 
and  the  experience  there  was  that  the  poor  people,  after 
the  first  experiments,  fell  in  with  it,  and  were  very 
glad  to  be  in  a position  to  pay  a little,  and  in  that  way 
to  he  considered  independent,  and  not  come  under 
a pauper  arrangement? — Of  course  my  idea  was  that 
those  who  were  not  able  to  pay  would  not  be  asked  to 
pay ; but  you  mean  where  there  is  a medium,  where  a 
person  might  pay  a little,  in  that  case  it  would  be  dis- 
cretionary with  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Guardians. 

26269.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  relieving 
officer,  they  would  consult  him,  and  the  doctor,  and 
the  Guardians  of  the  district,  who  would  know  ?— Yes. 

26270.  Your  opic'on  is  still  that  you  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  amalgamation  in  any  of  the  Kerry  unions? 
I can  only  speak  for  myself  ; but  I know  a resolu- 
tion was  passed  here  by  the  Council ; it  was  discussed, 
but  they  did  not  go  into  minute  details,  as  you  are 
doing. 

26271.  You  have  had  an  instance  of  amalgamation 
in  your  own  time  and  experience  in  the  Glin  Union — 
what  has  been  your  view  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Glin  Union? — I think  Mr.  FitzGerald  could  answer 
that  better. 

26272.  We  will  have  Mr.  FitzGerald  presently,  hub 
what  is  your  own  view? — I don’t  think  it  has  lowered 
the  rates  Id.  in  the  Glin  Union  ; and,  of  course,  it  has 
put  them  to  a great  deal  of  inconvenience. 

26273.  Your  own  opinion  is  that  anything  on  the 
same  lines  would  be  a mistake? — Yes. 

26274.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the  question 
of  lunacy  administration. ; are  you  on  the  Asylum 
Committee?— I am  not. 

26275.  Do  you  know  whether  the  asylum  at  Kil- 
larney  is  full  or  overfull,  whether  there  is  any  question 
of  obtaining  extra  accommodation  for  the  lunatics? — 
There  had  to  be  an  addition  put  to  it  last  year. 

26276.  There  is  no  further  necessity  for  an  addition, 
as  far  as  you  are  aware  ? — I suppose  not  at  present. 
But  we  complain  that  there  are  lunatics  sent  from 
other  places  into  our  asylum,  but  we  have  no  satisfac- 
tion to  get. 

26277.  Do  you  think  a workhouse  is  a proper  place  to 
keep  lunatics  in? — There  are  a great  many  harmless 
lunatics  that  may  be  left  in  the  workhouses. 

26278.  Have  you  considered  this  question  carefully? 
— I think  it  is  cheaper,  and  they  are  generally  as  well 
off. 

26279.  Do  you  think  they  are  as  well  looked  after  ? — 
I think  in  Listowel  they  are  pretty  well  looked  after. 

26280.  What  arrangements  have  you  made  for  their 
supervision? — We  have  a separate  room  and  a care- 
taker, a night  watchman  and  a day  watchman,  and  the 
same  for  females. 

26281.  What  experience  have  those  people  of  the  care 
and  charge  of  lunatics  before  they  entered  on  their 
duties? — None. 

26282.  Do  you  think  that  is  a satisfactory  system 
for  people  who  require  special  care,  and  persons  to  look 
after  them  who  have  special  knowledge ; do  you  think 
that  is  a satisfactory  state  of  things? — I would  not, 
unless  they  were  confirmed  imbeciles.  _ 

26283.  You  will  find  in  every  workhouse  lunatics lwbo 
do  require  a certain  amount  of  looking  after  ? -Have 
magistrates  the  power  to  commit  harmless  lunatics  to 
the  asylum  ? Must  they  not  commit  some  offence  first  f 

26284.  I don’t  think  we  need  go  into  that.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  lunatics  we  have  in  workhouses ; we 
are  not  empowered  to  go  into  the  general  question  oi 
asylum  management  at  all,  and  the  general,  evidence 
we  have  got  all  round  Ireland  is  that  a workhouse  is 
not  a fit  and  proper  place  to  have  lunatics.  I wante 
to  find  out  what  your  personal  view  is,  if  you  have 
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considered  the  question? — My  view  is  that  a great  num- 
ber of  them  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum  in  the  early 
stages,  but  those  confirmed  and  harmless  imbeciles 
-would  be  just  as  well  looked  after  in  the  union,  if  not 
better.  I have  not  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  the  asylums,  I must  tell  you  that,  and,  therefore, 
I cannot  give  you  clear  evidence  on  it. 

26285.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  rearing 
children  in  workhouses? — Yes. 

26286.  What  has  your  view  been  on  that?— In  my 
opinion— and  I have  studied  nearly  since  I was  a 
child — I don’t  see  healthier  children  reared  anywhere 
than  in  Listowel  Union.  Much  more  care  and  clean- 
liness than  they  will  get  in  any  house  outside,  and 
much  better  educated ; because  my  idea  is  that  when 
they  are  boarded  out  the  people  they  are  boarded  out 
with  will  make  the  most  they  can  of  them,  and  keep 
them  from  school,  and  things  they  cannot  be  deprived 
of  in  the  workhouse,  and  their  dietary  is  much  more 
wholesome,  and  there  is  greater  cleanliness  than  they 
will  get  outside. 

26287.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  have  very  little  ex- 
perience of  boarding  out  in  your  union ; you  have  one 
case  only,  so  you  could  hardly  speak  with  experience? 
— Not  experience  of  my  own ; but  seeing  the  way  their 
children  are  so  sadly  neglected,  and  reading  of  baby- 
farming  in  England. 

26288.  Chairman. — I am  glad  to  say  that  we  have 
not  had  any  experience  in  the  rural  parts  of  Ireland  of 
baby-farming? — No,  we  have  not.  But  still  I hold  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  they  would  not  be  so  well 
eared  for — as  well  fed,  as  cleanly  kept,  or  as  well 
educated  as  in  the  workhouse. 

26289.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  have  not  tried  it? — 
No  ; we  have  only  one  or  two  cases  in  our  union. 

26290.  The  sum  paid  under  that  head  is  £4  ? — It  is 
only  tried  in  Listowel,  where  children  are  left  orphans, 
and  some  near  relative  would  take  care  of  the  children. 
That  is  all  we  have  tried. 

26291.  Chairman. — As  a Board  of  Guardians,  you 
have  hesitated  in  putting  into  force  the  boarding  out 
provisions? — Yes,  we  did. 

26292.  Are  you  aware  that  the  boarding  out  Act  has 
been  largely  availed  of  in  unions  not  far  from  your 
own,  in  Limerick,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  Bath- 
keale?— 'I  did  not  see  how  it  worked  there. 

26293.  We  did  receive  evidence  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing kind  from  those  unions  as  to  the  result  of  the 
boarding  out  system,  and  not  merely  from  Limerick, 
but  all  parts  of  Ireland? — Of  course,  if  there  was  an 
improved  supervision,  but  I am  afraid  now  the  super- 
vision would  be  very  slight. 

26294.  You  would  first  have  the  relieving  officer,  and 
then  you  would  have  the  Ladies’  Committee? — We  have 
very  few  ladies  there,  with  the  exception  of,  perhaps, 
one  or  two,  to  take  any  interest  in  it. 

26295.  If  they  were  energetic,  that  would  he  enough  ? 
— Of  course. 

26296.  Do  you  think  the  ladies  are  not  sufficiently 
energetic  in  Listowel  ? — I do ; in  fact,  I know  it. 

26297.  Then  if  you  had  a ladies’  committee,  you  are 
afraid  that  would  not  be  very  effective? — Yes,  I am. 

26298.  Then  there  are  also  lady  inspectors  appointed 
now,  and  I can  tell  you  they  are  most  efficient ; they 
really  look  into  the  thing  very  closely— 'Miss  Fitz- 
Gerald Kenney  and  Mrs.  Dickie? — We  have  very  few 
ladies  of  any  standing,  only  small  shopkeepers’  wives 
and  that ; and  their  time  is  taken  up.  We  have  no 
ladies  in  our  locality  with  time  enough ; they  are  not 
there  at  all. 

26299.  But  still  any  sensible  woman  who  has  had 
experience  in  bringing  up  her  own  children  would  be 
a good  woman  to  look  after  children.  You  don’t  want 
people  who  have  not  had  experience  of  the  ways  of  the 
country ; there  would  be  no  woman  better  than  a 
sensible  farmers  wife? — But  you  would  not  find  them 
stirring  enough  to  carry  out  ideas  or  report ; they 
might  scold  or  advise,  but  would  not  report.  That  is 
a good  deal.  I would  rather  have  a person  get  a thing 
done  by  their  influence  than  report  on  it.  I am  afraid 
they  would  not  pay  enough  interest ; you  would  want 
an  intelligent  person  of  standing. 

26300.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  favourable  results 
of  boarding  out  in  other  places ; these  children  have 


really  been  absorbed  into  families ; they  have  become 
contributing  members  of  families,  even  after  the  Guar- 
dians’ payments  ceased  ; these  children  have  continued 
in  those  houses  as  virtually  adopted  children,  and  have 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  house  in  a large 
number  of  cases  as  they  grew  older? — That  would  be 
very  good. 

26301.  And  they  did  not  come  back  again  to  the 
workhouse  ; they  were  cut  off  from  the  workhouse,  and 
never  thought  of  going  back  there? — In  Listowel  we 
have  the  Glin  Industrial  School. 

26302.  As  regards  children  reared  in  workhouses, 
what  is  their  after-history  ? — Upon  my  word,  as  good  as 
those  reared  in  some  of  the  lower  houses  in  town  and 
country ; and  I have  seen  a good  many  getting  good 
situations  out  of  the  workhouse. 

26303.  Have  you  known  cases  coming  back,  and  re- 
maining in  the  ranks  of  pauperism? — Not  lately.  I 
don’t  see  any  of  the  children  returning  back  to  the 
Listowel  union  now.  I know  a long  time  ago  they 
used  ; and  when  their  friends  took  them  over  to  Eng- 
land, they  would  get  into  the  workhouses  there,  and 
be  returned  to  Listowel  Union  ; but  that  is  noi  the 
case  for  many  years. 

26304.  About  tramps? — Oh,  they  are  a nuisance. 

26305.  What  would  you  do  with  them?— By  Jove 
that  is  hard  to  say ; of  course  the  law  at  present  is 
not  earned  out  on  them.  There  was  a resolution  sent 
down  to  keep  them  in  until  12  o’clock,  and  I think 
it  would  banish  a great  lot  of  them,  but  a lot  of  them, 
come  round— singers  and  others— and  though  they  earn 
money  they  drink  it  and  go  into  the  workhouse,  and 
where  they  get  good  accommodation  in  a workhouse 
they  are  sure  to  make  that  place  a resort.  I think 
they  should  be  made  to  work  and  get  but  very  poor 
food. 

26306.  You  would  make  them  work  and  keep  them 
in  longer? — I would. 

26307.  The  English  law  has  been  lately  changed 
and  gives  the  Guardians  power  to  detain  them  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  days  if  they  think  it  necessary  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  be  keeping  them  too  long. 

26308.  It  would  be  discretionary  ? — And  there  is  one 
thing  about  giving  them  a night’s  lodging ; very  often 
they  do  damage  outside  if  they  are  not  let  into  the 
workhouse.  I had  a case  myself  where  young  lads 
not  let  into  the  workhouse  came  down  and  burnt  a lot 
of  hay  and  straw  over  me.  We,  in  Listowel  and  other 
parts  of  Kerry,  complain  a good  deal  that  we  have  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Tralee  Fever 
Hospital,  and  Killamey  Fever  Hospital,  and  also  to 
the  county  hospital,  when  we  have  those  institutions, 
each  in  our  own  union. 

26309.  That  you  don’t  nse  the  so-called  fever  hospi- 
tal at  all? — No  need  in  our  union  anyway. 

26310.  You  do  use  the  county  infirmary  sometimes, 
I suppose? — Very  rarely;  we  have  as  good  nurses, 
and  as  good  doctors,  and  as  good  accommodation  in 
our  own  union  as  in  any  in  Kerry. 

26311.  I am  quite  aware  of  that;  I know  what  a 
good  hospital  you  have?— And  the  nearest  part  of 
our  union  to  Tralee  is  as  near  to  Listowel,  or  very 
close  on  it ; it  goes  near  Causeway,  hut  Odomey  and 
Ardfert  are  in  the  Tralee  Union.  I brought  out  a 
patient  myself  from  Listowel  to  get  a ticket  in  Tralee 
and  got  him  in,  and  he  was  turned  out  of  the  in- 
firmary in  two  days  after. 

26312.  As  incurable?— I daresay;  he  could  not  tell 
me  the  reason;  he  made  some  excuse  that  I di3~ not 
believe,  and  I won’t  give  it  in  evidence. 

26313.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  he  leave  of  his  own  accord, 
do  you  think? — Oh,  no ; it  was  the  eyes  that  were  bad 
and  I think  the  excuse  was  that  they  were  not  treat- 
ing the  eyes  here,  or  something  like  it.  In  my 
opinion  when  a county  infirmary  is  not  able  to  take 
up  all  general  cases  there  is  no  use  of  subscribing  to 


26314.  Chairman’. — The  eye  is  not  a general  matter  • 
it  is  a special  case? — Even  so;  a county  infirmary- 
ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it. 


26315. _ I don’t  think  you  will  find  any  county  infir- 
mary with  full  apparatus ; I suppose  you  do  send 
your  eye  cases  sometimes  to  be  treated  in  special  eve 
hospitals? — In  Dublin  or  Cork.  J 

26316.  Did  you  send  these  cases  subsequently? 

No ; I think  Dr.  Dillon  did  not  think  it  a case  that 
could  be  cured. 


5T 


Jan.  17,1905. 

Mr.  Wm. 
M'Mahon. 
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Mr.  M.  J.  Flavin, 

26317.  Chairman. — The  Commission  have  been  ask- 
ing your  colleague  on  the  County  Council  what  his 
views  were  about  the  amalgamation  of  unions,  that  is 
to  say,  the  breaking  up  of  workhouses,  leaving  how- 
ever, at  each  place,  adequate  provision  for  the  acute 
sick  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  asked  him  what 
his  opinion  would  be  of  such  a transaction,  whether 
he  would  be  in  favour  of  removing  those  sick  who 
could  safely  be  removed,  provided  sufficient  accommo- 
dation was  left  for  the  sick ; what  would  your  view 
be? — Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I can  only  express  my 
individual  opinion,  because,  in  the  first  instance,  1 
have  had  no  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  system  either 
under  the  old  Board  of  Guardians  or  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council. 

26318.  You  are  a County  Councillor?— Yes,  and  my 
only  qualification  is  my  experience  on  the  County 
Council,  and  therefore  I would  not  like  to  express  a 
decided  opinion  on  the  Poor  Law  system,  but  I do  be- 
lieve, that  owing  to  the  extensive  area  of  Kerry,  and 
the  distances  the  unions  are  separated,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  amalgamate  one  union  with 
another.  I have  been  thinking,  but  I have  not  con- 
sulted the  Kenmare  people  about  it,  _ I have  been 
thinking  that  there  would  be  a possibility  of  abolish- 
ing Kenmare  Union  and  making  a sanatorium  of  it. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  County  Kerry  I think  some 
active  steps  ought  to  be  taken  before  now,  or  by  you 
if  you  have  power,  to  make  some  recommendation 
for  a sanatorium  in  Kerry. 

26319.  You  think  Kenmare  would  be  a suitablo 
place? — In  the  first  place  I am  not  a medical  man; 

I am  simply  expressing  an  outside  opinion,  but  having 
had  a considerable  experience  of  life  in  Kerry  I think 
either  in  Kenmare  or  somewhere  convenient  for  the 
people.  I think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  because  I 
believe  consumption!  is  on  the  increase  instead  of  on 
the  decrease,  and  as  far  as  we  are  locally  concerned 
I don’t  think  it  is  our  fault,  because  we  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  improve 
the  habitations  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I believe  we  are  one  of  the  heaviest  taxed 
counties  in  Ireland. 

26320.  I believe  the  heaviest,  but  that  is  largely 
owing  to  your  railway  guarantees? — Yes,  largely. 
They  were  £17,000  or  £18,000 ; they  have  been  reduced 
under  the  Local  Government  Act.  Mr.  Balfour  was 
kind  enough  to  put  a clause  in  the  Local  Government 
Act  which  gave  us  a refund  of  about  £6,000  a year. 
This  year  our  rates  are  rather  low  although  they 
appear  large  because  there  is  a reduction  of  £7,000 
on  account  of  money  we  got  out  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  railway,  but  that  will 
be  only  a temporary  thing.  I fear  our  rates  must  be 
higher  than  they  arc  in  the  present  year. 

26321.  If  some  attempt  were  made  to  centralise  the 
poor  of  the  county  and  to  dispense  with  the  staffs 
that  look  after  the  able-bodied,  as  distinguished  from 
the  acutely  sick,  that  would  mean  a considerable 
economy? — If  such, ' a thing  could  be  done ; of  course  you 
have  a wider  experience  of  Keri'y  than  I have,  and  a 
wider  trained  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  system. 

26322.  The  Poor  Law  system,  but  I wish  I had  your 
personal  experience  at  the  back  of  it? — I am  afraid 
you  would  not  envy  my  position ; I would  yours. 

26323.  Kenmare,  at  present,  is  the  only  one  that 
occurs  to  you? — I don’t  know  whether  I am  correct 
in  saying  so,  I think  Kenmare  has  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  inmates. 

26324.  Caherciveen  is  small?— But  it  is  so  much 
further  removed  from  any  central  place ; either  Dingle 
or  Kenmare  ; I express  a preference  for  Kenmare, 
but  I have  not  consulted  any  of  the  Kenmare  people 
about  it  and  they  may  be  quite  opposed  to  it. 

26325.  You  are  merely  offering  that  as  a personal 
and  not  carefully  considered  suggestion ?— Certainly 
not ; and  it  is  more  because  I spent  a forinierht  or 
three  weeks  in  Kenmare,  and  I think  the  situation  of 
Kenmare  Workhouse,  with  considerable  internal 
arrangements,  is  very  suitable;  there  may  be  more 
suitable  places  in  the  county,  I don’t  know ; that 
would  be  a question  more  for  expert  medical  opinion. 

26326.  You  know  Caherciveen? — Fairly  well. 

26327.  You  know  where  the  workhouse  is? — Yes. 

26328.  About  two  or  three  miles  out  from  the  town  ; 
are  you  aware  that  there  was  a fever  hospital  in 
Caherciveen  where  now  the  meetings  of  the  Guardians 
are  held ; it  is  the  Rural  Distinct  Council  office  now 


m.p.,  examined. 

and  where  the  dispensary  is  ? — No  ; I could  not  sav 
that  I have  an  intimate  knowledge;  I have  seen  the 
building.  Having  lived  the  greater  portion  of  my  life 
in  North  Kerry,  even  the  Kerry  people  have  not  the 
same  intimate  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the  county 
that  people  might  think  they  ought  t-o  have. 

26329.  When  we  were  inspecting  Caherciveen,  and 
seeing  that  very  good  shell,  for  it  is  a shell  as  far  as 
hospital  purposes  go,  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might, 
possibly  receive  evidence  to  show  that  if  the  work- 
house  were  closed  that  the  sick  could  be  amply 
accommodated  in  that  building  which  used  to  be  the 
fever  hospital? — I would  not  care  to  express  an 
opinion ; I have  only  been  asked  by  the  County 
Kerry  Infirmary  to  give  evidence,  but  Col.  Rowan  is 
here  who  has  the  whole  financial  matter  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  any  evidence  I give  would  be  only 
expressing,  my  personal  opinion. 

26330.  You  are  the  County  Councillor  for  the 
Sneem  District? — Yes. 

26331.  Taking  the  stretch  of  the  country  from 
Kenmare  round  to  Caherciveen  you  go  through 
Sneem? — Parkinsilla,  Caherdaniel,  to  Waterville. 

26332.  You  have  a dispensary  doctor  at  Sneem  and 
another  at  Waterville  ; the  sick  of  the  Sneem  District 
have  a considerable  distance,  I should  say  about 
sixteen  miles,  to  go  to  Kenmare?— Sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles,  but  there  are  no  railway  facilities,  you  know ; 
they  must  go  by  road. 

26333.  If  a small  cottage  hospital,  that  would  hold 
about  half  a dozen  beds,  to  be  looked  after  by  a resident 
nurse  and  the  dispensary  doctor,  provided  the  cost 
could  be  kept  down  to  something  like  £200  or  £250 
a year,  were  established,  do  you  think,  in  the  event 
of  amalgamation,  that  would  be  a fair  and  prudent 
thing  to  do  for  the  good  of  the  sick  ? — I think  so ; a 
great  many  of  the  extremely  sick  people  have  to  be 
removed  at  the  last  moment  a considerable  distance 
oven1  roads  to  these  hospitals  ; I think  there  is  a con- 
siderable danger  to  their  health. 

26334.  That  is  as  regards  the  situation  of  Sneem 
to  Kenmare ; then  when  you  come  to  Waterville  you 
have  pretty  much  the  same  condition  there  with  re- 
gard to  Caherciveen — not  so  far? — About  twelve  miles. 

26335.  But  then  there  is  a great  stretch  of  country 
up  the  lake  from  Waterville,  and  these  people  have  to 
be  brought  all  round  from  Waterville  to  Caherciveen, 
which  would  make  a considerable  stretch  of  country, 
fairly  populous ; would  you  think  that  a similarly  small 
economically-managed  cottage  hospital  should  be 
established  at  Waterville  under  the  dispensary  doctor 
there  with  a resident  nurse,  who  could  also  act  as  a 
district,  nurse  if  the  hospital  were  for  any  time' empty  ? 
— I thoroughly  agree  with  you  in  the  suggestion ; I 
think  it  would  be  most  wise,  but  eventually  I greatly 
fear  that  if  this  occurred  as  the  result  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  two  or  three  unions,  after  these  hospitals 
were  in  existence  for  ten  years,  instead  of  a reduction 
of  taxation  our  taxes  would  be  quite  as  high.  In  the 
first  place  you  have  to  build  your  local  hospital, 
equip  it,  have  your  medical  officer  there  and  one  or 
two  nurses,  furnish  it.  and  have  attendants. 

26336.  Such  a hospital  as  is  contemplated  would 
mean  three  of  four  beds  for  males  or  females? — If 
you  place  one  in  Sneem  and  one  in  Waterville,  surely 
if  you  give  them  facilities  down  there  you  must  give 
other  parts  of  the  county  the  same  facilities. 

26337.  Where  else  should  you  do  so  except  at  Tar- 
bert? — Between  Tralee  and  Dingle,  at  Castlegregory 
or  Annascaul ; just  look  at  the  meat  stretch  of  coun- 
try from  Tralee  to  Brosna,  or  Killamey  to  Brosna. 

26338.  You  have  a hospital  at  Oastleisland  ?— - But 
it  is  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  Brosna,  open  country. 
I am  afraid  they  would  make  a claim  for  the  same 
treatment  as  other  parts  of  the  country. 

26339.  The  population  of  Brosna  is  nothing  like 
as  thick? — It  is  ; I think  it  is  a congested  district, 
but  I would  not  say  it  is  so  congested. 

26340.  Congestion  does  not  mean  over-population?-- 
Not  necessarily ; for  instance,  I think  we,  in  North 
Kerrv,  the  Listowel  Board  of  Guardians  and  the 
Rural  District  Council,  have  done  more  to  improve 
the  condition  of  t.he  working  classes  than  any  union 
in  Kerrv.  but  still  we  have  more  inhabitant  occupiers 
under  £4  valuation  than  any  union  in  Kerry,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  stand  very  high  with 
the  number  of  labourers’  cottages,  and  I don’t  thins 
we  can  get  more  money  for  houses. 
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26341.  We  had  evidence  from  the  last  witness  that 
the  sick  have  to  be  removed  twenty  or  twenty-one 
miles  in  parts  of  the  Listowel  Union,  and  then  the 
question  arises  whether  a cottage  hospital  at  Tarbert 
would  not  be  a desirable  thing  so  that  the  sick  of 
Ballylongford  and  Beale  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  Glin  could  be  treated  there ; what  would  your 
opinion  be  of  that? — Even  admitting,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  there  was  a possibility  of  amalgamating 
one  or  two  unions. 

26342.  Apart  from  amalgamation  altogether,  do  you 
think  it  is  a hardship  that  the  sick  should  be  obliged 
to  come  such  a long  distance? — I certainly  do;  if  it 
could  be  avoided  with  a minimum  increase  of  taxation. 

Ohaieman. — It  would  have  to  be  on  a very  moderate 
scale ; the  difficulty  is  when  witnesses  say  “ We  don’t 
think  a cottage  hospital  is  necessary  at  Tarbert, 
twenty-one  miles  away  ” ; that  would  be  an  argument 
in  favour  of  amalgamation,  because  if  twenty-one 
miles  does  not  matter  in  one  case  it  does  not  matter 
all  round. 

26343.  Mr.  Muenaghan.— The  expense  of  such  a 
hospital  as  the  Chairman  has  outlined  would  be  very 
small;  you  have  already  a medical  officer  and  the 
district  _ nurse  ? — We  have  invariably  been  told,  ir. 
olden  times  in  Kerry  when  anything  was  promoted, 
that  there  would  be  a very  small  cost  on  tlie  rate- 
payers, but,  from  my  experience  in  financial  matters, 
coming  into  a public  body  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  I found  the 
taxation  has  been  going  higher  and  higher  in  connec- 
tion with  guarantees  of  railways  and  the  building  of 
the  Fenib  Pier  which  we  thought  would  be  a financial 
success,  but  we  find  a portion  of  the  county  that  has 
no  benefit  from  it  has  been  taxed  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds. 

26344.  Our  object  in  coming  here  is  to  try  and  keep 
down  taxation,  and  you  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that 
this  Commission  will  not  recommend  anything  that 
will  not  lead  in  that  direction? — I am  entirely  in 
•favour  of  that,  but  I would  not  cut  down  taxation  to 
an  extravagant  amount  if  I thought  there  was  going 
to  be  any  injury  to  the  poor. 

26345.  What  the  Chairman  has  suggested  is  to 
give  to  neglected  places  the  benefit  of  a hospital, 
because  people  living  twenty  miles  from  a hospital 
get  very  little  benefit  from  it,  and  the  desire  is,  with- 
out adding  anything  to  the  rates,  to  establish,  in  places 
like  Sneem  and  those  places  mentioned,  a local  hospi- 
tal that  would  cost  a very  small  sum  of  money; 
there  could  be,  in  some  respects,  some  saving  that 
would  meet  the  expense  of  the  institution ; don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  a useful  thing  for  the  community  ? 
— I certainly  think  it  would  be  most  useful. 

26346.  There  is  a good  deal  of  expense  in  connection 
with  small  workhouses ; for  instance  take  the  work- 
house  of  Dingle,  the  inmates  there  cost  per  head , under 
the  head  of  salaries  alone,  twice  as  much  as  they  do  in 
Tralee.  In  Tralee  the  cost  is  £3  per  inmate  under  the 
head  of  salaries,  in  Kenmare  the  inmate  costs  £8.  Our 
object  is  to  devise  a plan  to  get  rid  of  this  unnecessary 
expense  and  bring  additional  benefits  to  the  sick  poor 
at  the  same  time.  Now  if  some  scheme,  such  as  has 
been  outlined,  was  adopted  in  the  Co.  Kerry — a 
system  of  separation — for  instance,  if  the  children 
were  removed  from  the  workhouse,  which  everybody 
admits  is  not  a good  place  for  them,  if  they  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  farmers,  a very  considerable 
sum  would  be  saved,  because  they  already  cost  £4  or 
£5  more  in  the  house  than  they  do  outside. 
Then  take  out  another  class,  the  harmless  lunatics, 
and  send  them  to  a place  where  they  would  have 
better  treatment;  there  might  not  be  any  saving 
under  that  head,  but  certainly  there  would  be  more 
humanity  and  more  efficiency.  Then,  again,  you 
could  make  reformations  in  other  respects.  If  some- 
thing of  that  kind  could  be  done  would  it  appeal  to 
y®}11  sense  as  a representative  man? — Unquestion- 
ably-. Speaking  generally  I have  had  no  experience 
of  children-  being  taken  out  to  nurse,  but  I would  be 
strongly  in  favour  of  it  with  proper  supervision,  and 
I think,  in  an  extensive  county  like  Kerry,  supervision 
would  be  very  hard  to  maintain.  X don’t  think,  my- 
self, the  workhouse  is  a suitable  place  to  train  up  any 
young  children.  I would  prefer  to  have  them  out  of 
doors,  and  give  them,  in  the  first  place,  plenty  rf 
fresh  air,,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  Kerry 
boy  or  girl,  or  any  boy  or  girl,  and  give  them  a fair 
amount  of  work.  I believe  they  have  tried,  it  in 


26347.  They  have  quite  a number  in  Tralee  and  in  j >7  l90g 
Killarney ; boarding-out  is  not  tried  in  Listowel  to  ' 
any  extent,  or  Caherciveen  ? — Looking  at  it  from  the  Mr.  M.  J. 
taxation  point  gf  view  there  are  portions  of  Dingle  Flavin, 
which  pay  for  that  Dingle  Railway  alone  Is.  6 d.  in 
the  £. 

26348.  Ohaieman.— The  Blaskets  ? — No  ; but  be- 
tween Tralee  and  Dingle  on  the  mainland,  between 
Kenmare  and  Headford  Junction  the  average  rate  for 
that  railway  is  about  9 d.  in  the  £,  and  only  for  the 
grant  we  got  under  the  Local  Government  Act  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  Is.  or  Is.  4 <1.  ; the  average  rate  is 
3s.  6<?.  in  the  £ on  agricultural  land,  and  then  a rate 
of  9 d.  or  Is.  in  the  £ for  the  railway  on  some  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  people. 

26349.  I suppose  the  Blasket  Islands  have  to  pay 
that  charge? — I suppose  so,  but  Mr.  Quinlan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  County  Council,  can  tell  you.  As 
Mr.  Mumaghan  knows,  for  six  months  I am  away,  and 
perhaps  don't  attend  more  than  one  or  two  meetings 
of  the  County  Council. 

26350.  You  seem  to  have  been  doing  good  work  for 
the-m  while  you  were  away? — I endeavour  to  do  it ; I 
have  seen  the  burden  of  taxation  so  high  my  object 
has  been  to  reduce  the  taxation  but  at  the  same  time 
not  to  see  the  poor  suffer.  I am  prepared  even  to 
increase  the  taxation  by  giving  greater  facilities  for 
the  housing  of  the  poor  people. 

26351.  Mr.  Muksaghan. — The  Dingle  poor  rate  is 
very  high,  the  second  highest  in  Ireland — 3s.  1 £<i.  in 
the  £ last  year? — Speaking  roughly  I should  say  the 
rate  in  the  urban  district  of  Tralee  is  fully  10s.  in  the 
£.  I remember  one  time  in  Listowel  the  rates  were 
12s.  or  13s  in  the  £,  owing  to  a scheme  of  water 
works  proposed. 

26352.  Ohaieman. — That  would  be  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  with  which  we  are  not  concerned  ? — The 
whole  thing  proved  a fiasco  and  the  people  have  to 
pay  for  it.  We  are  rather  chary  abont  promises  ; our 
experience  in  Kerry  is  that  lots  of  works  were  pro- 
mised, and  the  taxes  were  to  be  nil,  but  we  found 
that  the  taxation  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

I quite  agree  that-  your  only  object  is  to  cut  down 
taxation  and  in  that  I am  quite  with  you. 

26353.  You  mentioned  that  one  of  your  objects  in 
coming  here  was  with  reference  to  the  county  infir- 
mary and  that  Col.  Rowan  would  go  into  the  details ; 
is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to-  say  about  the 
county  infirmary? — I don’t  think  there  is  anything  in 
particular,  but  I would  agree  with  what  Mr.  M'Mahon 
said ; it  is  hard  on  North  Kerry,  but  it  is  not 
so  poor  as  other  parts  of  the  county ; it  is  very  hard 
on  an  impoverished  place  like  Sneem  to  say  they 
should  bear  as  high  a burden  of  taxation  as  the  rural 
district-  of  Tralee  or  Listowel. 

26354.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  question  raised 
whether  the  acutely  sick  might  not  be  made  a county- 
at-large  charge,  as  a class  that  would  not  be  increased 
by  anything  except  what  we  might  call  a visitation 
of  Providence,  would  you  consider  the  question  of 
making  every  hospital  in  Listowel,  Dingle,  Tralee, 

Kenmare,  and  everywhere  else,  making  the  support 
of  the  sick  a county  charge? — What  do  you  mean  by 
the  sick? 

26355.  The  acutely  sick ; those  cases  that  would  go 
into  these  small  hospitals  if  the  small  hospitals  were 
left ; I don’t  mean  all  persons  that  would  be  classed 
sick  under  the  existing  system,  but  merely  those 
that  would  be  acutely  sick  and  in  for  curative  treat- 
ment?— I would  be  in  favour  of  course,  if  you  had  a 
county  institution,  the  same  as  the  Killarney  Lunatic 
Asylum,  of  having  that  institution  a county  charge. 

26356.  The  only  reason  I put  you  that  question  is  that 
you  are  pointing  out  the  hardship  of  people  from  a dis- 
tance like  (Listowel,  Dingle,  and  Kenmare,  paying  the 
same  per  £ of  valuation  as  they  are  in  Tralee ; the 
County  Infirmary  then  would  not  be  the  only  county 
place  for  the  sick,  but  every  place  where  the  acutely 
sick  are  treated,  as  in  the  infirmary,  would  be  a county 
charge  all  over  the  county? — Then  you  would  give  no 
relief  to  these  very  poorer  districts  by  that  suggestion  ; 

Sneem  would  have  to  pay  for  Tralee,  and  Tralee  for 
Sneem,  and  you  would  have  a universal  rate  over  the 
county.  If  a large  number  of  patients  came  from 
Sneem  to  the  County  Infirmary  they  ought  to  pay  for 
any  patients  they  send  ; I am  in  favour  of  that. 

26357.  That  would  rarely  come  into  operation,  be- 
cause you  will  not  have  many  people  from  Sneem 
coming  to  the  County  Infirmary  ? — You  would  not.  I 
must  say  under  the  Bon  Secours  the  condition  of  every- 
5 T 2 
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Jan.  17  1905.  thing  in  the  infirmary  is  far  improved  over  what  it 
— ' was  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  M.  J,  26358.  Do  you  think  that  instead  of  being  a relief 

Flavin.  to  Sneem  or  Listowel  to  have  the  support  of  the  sick 

made  a county  charge,  it  might  result  in  being  a still 
greater  injury  to  them  ? — I am  afraid  it  would. 

26359.  Then  there  would  be  more  sick  in  Tralee,  and 
therefore  when  you  came  to  tot  up  the  total  amount  of 
expenditure  on  the  sick  and  apportion  it  over  the  whole 
county,  would  you  be  afraid  that  the  rate  for  the  sick 
under  the  new  system  might  be  more  than  the  rate  for 
the  sick  under  the  present  system  for  a place  like 
Sneem? — I think  so.  Take  Kenmare— they  have  no 
county  institution,  and  they  have  to  contribute  to 
every  county  institution  ; the  same  applies  to  Listowel, 
Caherciveen,  and  Dingle. 

26360.  Dr.  Bigger. — Under  the  system  the  Chair- 
man mentions  the  Tralee  people  would  be  helping  to 
support  the  small  hospital  at  Sneem,  supposing  there 
was  one  there? — The  size  of  the  hospital  in  Sneem 
would  be  very  small  as  compared  with  the  one  in 
Tralee ; then  if  you  take  the  poverty  of  the  district 
and  the  poverty  of  the  people  themselves,  and  their 
present  high  rates,  for  the  rates  at  Sneem  at  the 
present  moment  are  far  and  away  higher  than  in  any 
part  of  the  Tralee  Rural  District,  and  that  on  the 
poorest  part  of  the  country. 

26361.  L>nless  you  establish  some  such  system  it  will 
be  awkward  to  establish  a small  hospital  at  Sneem 
unless  you  put  it  on  another  district? — If  the  Chair- 
man’s suggestion  was  carried  out  they  could  not  be 
worse  than  they  are  now. 

26362.  Chairman. — They  might  be  worse  off ; we  will 
say  there  are  only  fifty  sack  treated  under  the  new 
system,  a daily  average  of  forty  or  fifty  sick,  which 
would  be  excessive  under  the  new  conjectured  system  ; 
in  the  Kenmare  Union  the  cost  of  those  forty  sick 
would  be  ,a  county  charge.  Then  when  you 
come  to  Tralee  you  would  have  perhaps  120, 
and  Sneem  would  have  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  120 ; you  would  have  160  sick,  and  Tralee  and 
Sneem  would  share  according  to  the  valuation  ? — Quite 
so,  and  then  take  the  poverty  of  one  district  compared 
with  the  wealth  of  the  other. 

26363.  You  would  fear  it  might  be  a serious  injury 
instead  of  a benefit  making  it  a county  charge? — 
That  is  outside  the  question  altogether,  and  I know  it 
does  not  come  within  your  Commission  ; I don’t  want 
to  discuss  the  land  question,  but  fully  half  the  tenants 
round  Sneem  have  never  got  any  benefit  from  the  Land 
Purchase  Act,  and,  being  agricultural  occupiers,  neces- 
sarily the  taxation  must  come  on  them,  and  they  are 
not  able  to  bear  it.  I have  no  hope  for  the  future  of 
some  of  the  congested  districts  in  Kerry. 

26364.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  there  is  the  further 
danger  of  want  of  supervision ; if  it  was  a county 
charge  no  one  would  be  interested  in  seeing  what 
patient  was  able  to  pay — many  people  who  go  to  public 
hospitals  are  well  able  to  pay? — A great  many  are. 
In  many  cases  we  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
anything  from  people  who  are  well  able  to  pay,  with 
the  result  that  we  have  to  tax  the  poorest  people  in  the 
county.  My  impression  was  that  a County  Infirmary 
was  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  but  people  who  can 
pay  ought  to  be  made  pay  something  reasonable  to 
meet  the  rates. 

26365.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  about  a sana- 
torium for  the  county — is  there  a very  general  expres- 
sion of  opinion  about  the  matter  ?— I don’t  think  people 
generally  in  the  county  have  considered  the  question 
seriously.  I know  at  a.  meeting  of  the  fever  hospital 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago  the  Committee,  of  which 
I am  a member — I ,am  very  seldom  asked  to  attend  the 
meetings,  why  I cannot  say— but  there  was  a resolution 
passed  in  favour  of  it.  From  my  knowledge  of  the 
County  Kerry  I certainly  think  the  time  has  come— in 
fact  the  time  'has  passed — that  some  steps  should  have 
been  taken  in  my  judgment. 

26366.  You  know  there  is  a great  deal  of  consump- 
tion in  the  County  Kerry  ?— I believe  there  is  a great 
amount  of  it,  I am~sorry  to  say. 

26367.  Have  you  any  knowledge  where  consumption 
has  been  spread  by  one  patient  to  another  in  the  same 
house  i — I think  amongst  the  medical  profession  them- 
selves they  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
hereditary. 

Dr.  Bigger. — Oh,  there  is  no  question ; it  is  beyond 
that  now. 

26368.  Chairman. — It  is  generally  accepted  as  in- 
fectious ? — In  my  opinion  that  is  so,  and  consumption 
in  a great  many  cases  can  be  prevented  if  taken  at  its 
Initial  stage. 


26369.  The  institution  would  not  only  cure  so 
many  cases,  but  would  prevent  the  spread  of  it  to 
others? — In  my  opinion,  yes. 

26370.  Would  you  put  it  on  the  same  basis  as  the 

County  Infirmary,  and  make  it  a county  charge? I 

certainly  would  make  it  a county  charge  ; I believe  one 
portion  of  the  county  will  suffer  .as  much  from  con- 
sumption patients  as  any  other  portion,  and  the  most 
likely  to  suffer  are  the  poor  places  who  can  pay  the  cost 
less. 

26371.  Or  possibly  you  would  make  it  a charge  em- 
bracing two  or  three  counties  ? — I would  like  to 
spread  the  cost,  because  it  is  ,a  question  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  some  of  the  many  bodies  we  have 
in  Ireland  ought  to  take  up  and  insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  have  a Govern- 
ment contribution. 

26372.  You  think,  a Government  contribution  might 
fairly  be  asked  for  it  ? — Unquestionably  ; I have  often 
heard  Mr.  Wyndham  say  he  has  been  inclined  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves  ; I think  we  in  Kerry  have 
helped  ourselves,  from  the  taxation  point  of  view,  more 
than  any  other  county  in  Ireland,  and  some  portions  of 
it  have  received  no  benefits. 

26373.  As  regards  your  lunatics— is  your  asylum  large 
enough? — It  is  only  lately  it  has  been  increased. 

26374.  And  there  is  no  question  of  any  further  in- 
crease ? — I am  afraid  there  will  have  to  be. 

26375.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  whether  work- 
houses  were  proper  places  to  keep  lunatics  ? — I should 
not  object  to  see  a separate  ward  in  the  workhouse  kept 
for  harmless  lunatics. 

26376.  You  have  not  studied  the  question  personally  ? 
— No. 

26377.  Because  the  members  of  this  Commission,  I 
think,  are  impressed  with  the  great  weight  of  evidence 
given  to  them  that  the  workhouses  are  not  desirable 
places? — If  you  take  them  out  of  the  workhouse  they 
ought  to  be  put  in  some  institution  and  not  allowed  to 
wander  at  large. 

26378.  Then  you  have  not  considered  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  extend  the  lunatic  asylum  by 
further  building,  or  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  keep 
as  at  Youghal,  Co.  Cork,  ari  institution  on  a more 
moderate  scale  of  expenditure  such  as  would  be  ob- 
tained if  a workhouse  were  closed  ? — If  it  were  possible 
that  one  of  the  workhouses  should  be  closed  I should 
be  in  favour  of  putting  harmless  lunatics  there  and 
making  that  a central  institution. 

26379.  In  the  first  place  you  save  the  extra  expense 
of  additional  building  in  the  County  Asylum,  and  you 
will  have  one  class  of  harmless  lunatics  practically 
all  in  the  same  state  of  lunacy,  and  all  more  or  less 
incurable  hut  harmless,  and  who  can  be  treated  with  a 
nominal  expense.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  Bills  were  brought  in,  I don’t 
know  how  far  they  went,  for  establishing  labour  colonies 
or  places  for  vagrants  or  tramps  who  obviously  were  not 
doing  anything  to  gain  a subsistence  for  themselves? — 
I am  not  aware  of  such  Bills. 


26380.  I may  tell  you  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  as  far  as 
I understand  it,  was  that  power  should  be  given  to 
courts,  Petty  Sessions  Courts  I suppose,  for  remitting 
to  such  labour  colonies  or  workhouses  persons  who  were 
going  about  the  country  obviously  in  order  to  get  their 
subsistence  out  of  the  public,  and  that  there  they  should 
be  taken  ,and  placed  to  work,  and  efforts  made  to  put 
them  in  the  way  of  industrious  habits,  at  all  events 
keeping  them  from  preying  on  the  community  by 
wandering  about  ?— Speaking  without  knowing  the  de- 
tails of  the  case,  I would  be  largely  in  favour  of  it. 
I have  been  always  in  favour  of  anybody  that  can 
work  being  made  to  work. 

26381.  We  have  a large  class  of  people  in  Ireland 
who  keep  walking  about  the  country  carefully  avoiding 
anything  in  the  way  of  work  and  obtaining  their  sup- 
port partly  in  workhouses  and  partly  by  mendicancy?— 

I think  emigration  would  be  a very  good  cure  for  them ; 
if  they  were  sent  to  America  they  would  be  made  work. 

26382.  You  are  aware  there  is  an  Act  of  Congress 
prohibiting  the  landing  of  such  people? — I know,  but 
the  people  who  go  to  America  have  to  work  there. 

26383.  If  we  could  not  dump  these  gentlemen  on  some 
foreign  territory  do  you  think  the  next  best  thing 
would  be  to  provide  some  place  where  they  could  be 
kept  at  labour  at  home  ? — I would  be  in  favour  oi  i > 
but  I have  not  heard  the  question  discussed_  before  ana 
therefore  would  not  express  a decided  opinion, 
a limited  amount  of  work  will  do  gentlemen  like  t 
more  good  than  harm. 
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26384.  They  might  be  put  into  industrious  habits, 
some  of  them  ?— Certainly. 

Mr.  Walsh  (Solicitor). — I am  anxious  to  ask  you  a 
question.  . 

Chairman. — We  are  here  to  ask  questions,  I am 
afraid,  not  to  answer  them,  but  there  is  no  harm  for 
you  to  put  it. 

J jlfr.  Walsh. — How  are  the  officers  to  be  dealt  with? 

Chairman. — That  is  a matter  for  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Walsh. — I mean  officers  whose  positions  ‘have 
been  abolished? 

Chairman. — That  is  a matter  for  the  Legislature ; 
we  are  not  empowered  to  deal  with  anything,  only  to 
make  a report,  and  on  that  report  legislation  will  he 
founded.  I may  say  that  I think  we  are  all  pretty  well 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  take  away 
a man’s  living  from  him  without  adequate  compensa- 
tion ; does  that  answer  your  question  ? 


Mr.  Walsh. — Would  that  apply  to  the  case  where 
a teacher  in  the  workhouse  has  been  deprived  of  his 
position  ? 

Chairman. — I should  think  it  would  apply  to  any 
officer  who  received  a salary. 

Mr.  Walsh. — In  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  office  has 
been  abolished,  would  you  give  a recommendation  that 
he  received  some  compensation? 

Chairman. — I am  sure  we  shall ; personally  I would. 

Mr.  Walsh. — Otherwise  it  would  be  very  hard  on 
men  that  had  been  all  their  lives  there. 

Chairman. — It  would  be  inconceivably  unjust  that 
anything  should  be  done  except  to  make  such  a recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Quinlan — The  County  Council  have  passed  a 
resolution  on  this  subject-,  which  I will  hand  in  (pro- 
duced). 


Mr.  Patrick  Foley,  Vice-Chairman,  Dingle  Union,  examined. 


26385.  Chairman.— You  are  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Dingle  District  Council  or  Board  of  Guardians? — 

0 26386.'  What  resolution  have  the  Dingle  Board  passed 
on  the  "subject  of  amalgamation  ?— As  tar  as  I am 
aware  they  have  passed  no  resolution  whatsoever. 

26387.  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Board  on 
the  question  of  amalgamation  ?— I would  not  like  to 
venture  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Board. 

26388  Was  there  a division  on  the  subject  without 
coming  "to  an  actual  division  in  numbers-was  there 
any  division  of  opinion  on  the  subject?— No  ; I think 
the  queries  were  not  considered,  only  marked  read  and 
persons  nominated.  . . ... 

26389.  What  is  your  own  personal  opinion  on  tnis 
Question  of  amalgamation  ? — I say  that  it  is  expedient 
to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  Dingle  Union  except  the 
hospital,  which  could  be  converted  into  the  district 
hospital,  possibly  under  Section  90  of  the  Local 

Government  Act.  , , , , c 

26390  You  would  close  the  workhouse  except  for  the 
purposes  of  the  sick?— I say  cut  away  two-fifths  of  the 
union  and  amalgamate  it  with  Tralee;  Tralee  wi oul 
be  as  convenient  for  the  sick  poor  of  two-fifths  of  the 
“aion  as  Dingle.  I refer  to  Oastlegregory  .nd  por- 
tion of  Anasc.nl  Dispensary  Distant,  becanse  that 
chain  of  mountains  is  yeiy  troublesome,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  Ireland,  and  I think  the  District  Com 
mittee  would  manage  the  hospital. 

26391.  Then  for  the  sick  of  the  “““^7  t^WreTtel 
of  the  range  of  mountains  you  would  keep  the  hospital 

"Sv^uld  let  the  sink  of  CaJB. 

the  northern  part  of  Anascaul  district  go  to  lraiee 

Y26393.  As  regards  the  able-bodiedforthewhole  of 
the  present  Dingle  Union  you  would  let  them  go 
the  central  house  at  Tralee  ?— Yes. 

26394.  And  you  would  only  keep  up  wards 
sick  of  that  portion  west  of  the 
There  are  four  dispensary  districts  m the i Union ^ ot 
Dinple — V entry,  Dingle,  Aimascaul  ami  Ca^lewegory 
Annascaul  and  Oastlegregory  are  on  this  side  of  DmDle. 

1 am  sure  you  know  the  district.  + f«i_ 

26395.  X have  a sufficient  genera!  bmwledgoto^d 

at  Dingle  every  Board  day,  and  it ' . st  0f  the 

convenient  for  him  to  attend  in  Ti  ^ nearer 

Anascaul  district  lies  near  to  dral 
than  to  Dingle.  Mo*, 

already  pointed  out  to  you  about  the  0pj 

in.  flj  hill.  I ™dd  have  lie . Cpital 

infirm  at  present  in  Dingle  Union  treated  ^ 

^*26396."  Where? — In  the  Dingle  Union;  I would 
moi° 

than  three-fifths  of  the  inmates  ? e®'  ay  . retrister 

26398.  Did  you  make  an  eefamate  from  ^ s 
or  through  the  Master  of  the  n^ber  1 attention 
you  would  have?— Yes.  Let  m*  TWle  Union.  The 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  . 8 . 200  hut 

population  of  the  union  in  1901 
according  to  the  present  day  requiremens 
Government  Board  it  is  capable  of  accommodating 


inmates.  Now  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  that 
number.  We  are  required  to  keep  up  a building  at 
considerable  cost  to  accommodate  853  inmates ; that 
was  taken  by  me  in  the  week  ending  December  10th. 
I find  that  the  state  of  the  workhouse  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday,  10th  December,  1904,  showed  that 
only  150  inmates  were  in  the  workhouse,  and  of  that 
number  70  were  in  the  hospital.  At  present  very  few 
able-bodied  persons  visit  the  workhduse  excepting  night 
lodgers  or  casuals.  It  would  appear  monstrous  that  a 
poor  district  so  heavily  taxed  as  the  Dingle  district  is, 
should  be  asked  to  maintain  such  large  buildings.  The 
average  cost  of  maintaining  these  buildings  and  keep- 
ing them  in  repair  amounts  to  £200  a year.  I beg  to 
state  for  your  consideration  that  two  and.  a quarter 
hours  in  a train  from  Dingle  to  Tralee  is  not  too  much 
for  any  able-bodied  person.  I cannot  say  what  the  ac- 
commodation in  the  Tralee  Union  is. 

26399.  We  will  have  the  figures  and  can  apply  them 
for  you? — I am  sure  they  could  accommodate  all  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  Dingle  Workhouse  here  in 
Tralee.  I would  send  all  the  able-bodied  persons  of 
this  district  of  twelve  months’  residence  therein 
into  the  Tralee  Workhouse,  and  I would  re- 
serve the  Probationary  Ward  for  urgent  cases. 
I would  have  the  Dingie  Hospital  under  a District 
Committee.  In  connection  with  that  point  I would 
wish  to  say  that  in  case  of  contagious  diseases  I would 
have  the  Medical  Officer  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  such  persons 
to  Dingle  or  Tralee. 

26400.  You  don’t  contemplate  sending  the  sick  any- 
where except  to  Dingle  from  the  two-fifths? — I do- 
not,  but  in  any  case  where  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
district  in  the  case  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  three- 
fifths  would  think  it  convenient  to  send  them  to  DlMgle,. 
to  let  him  use  his  discretion. 

26401.  What  case  have  you  in  your  mind  ? — A lever 
case  in  Anascaul  or  part  of  Oastlegregory. 

26402.  Which  would  be  the  nearest  institution? — 
Dingle  would  he  the  nearest,  but  it.  is  very  often  the  case 
that  you  could  not  cross  Connor  Hill,  and  in  that  case- 
I would  allow  the  Medical  Officer  to  send  them  to  the 
nearest  place ; I would  like  to  impress  that  on  your 
minds  ; that  would  remove  all  hardship,  and  to  have 
the  Dingle  Hospital  managed  by  a District  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Tralee. 

26403.  Do  you  contemplate  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Rural  District  Council  as  distinguished  from  the  Board 
of  Guardians? — No;  I would  abolish  the  Board  of 
Guardians  at  Dingle  and  substitute  a Committee  of 
Management. 

26404.  Why  could  not  you  let  the  Rural  District 
Council  of  Dingle  manage  it  ? — I would  have  different 
men  altogether  for  Guardians;  the  representation  at 
present  is  too  large. 

26405.  Would  you  trust  the  Tralee  men  more  than 
the  Dingle  men? — No;  I would  have  representation 
from  Dingle  in  Tralee  by  converting  every  three  elec- 
toral divisions  both  in  Tralee  and  Dingle  into  one 
rural  district  electoral  division,  each  division  to  have 
only  one  representative  elected. 

26406.  Would  not  that  make  the  attendance  very 
slack  ?— I think  that  would  hardly  interfere  with  us 
if  we  had  the  hospital  as  a district  hospital. 

26407.  You  would  have  the  district  hospital  managed 
from  Tralee  ?— Only  by  a District  Committee  appointed. 

26408.  I don’t  quite  see  the  advantage  of  having 
the  district  hospital  managed  by  people  resident  in 
Tralee  who  know  nothing  about  it? — I would  have  it 


Jan.  17,  1906. 
Mr.  M~J. 
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Jan.  n 1905,  comP°se3  of  men  of  the  Dingle  district,  but  nominated 
— L ' by.  the  Tralee  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  same 
Mr.  Patrick  principle  as  committees  are  appointed  by  the  County 
Foley.  Councils  for  the  management  of  railways,  hospitals, 

etc. 

26409.  Why  would  you  not  have  the  Rural  District 
Council  of  Dingle  manage  the  hospital  ?— I think  the 
number  entirely  too  large. 

26410.  Mr.  Mijrnaghan. — What  is  the  average  at- 
tendance at  Dingle — it  is  very  small,  not  over  six  or 
eight  men  on  an  average? — Yes,  on  the  average  I 
think  it  is,  but  you  will  find  it  is  the  same  members 
almost  that  attend  to  their  duties  meeting  after  meet- 
ing. The  majority  of  the  others  come  for  some  special 
purpose,  and,  after  disposing  of  that,  run  away ; and 
therefore  I think  the  men  from  the  town  of  Dingle 
would  be  better  able  to  manage  it. 

26411.  Chairman. — Have  you  fifty  District  Coun- 
cillors ? — Forty-four. 

26412.  There  are  ninety-three  in  Tralee? — I think 
the  representation  all  round  too  large. 

26413.  If  you  think  you  have  too  many  in  Dingle 
you  would  be  going  to  ninety-three  instead  of  forty- 
four? — The  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  reduce  it 
all  round. 

26414.  What  is  your  next  head  of  evidence  ? — I wish 
to  point  out  to  you  that  if  we  keep  the  Dingle  Work- 
house  in  its  present  state  it  cannot  be  worked  at  all. 
I think  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  ask  forty-four  men  to 
assemble  Saturday  after  Saturday  in  Dingle  Union  for 
the  admission  of  151  patients,  considering  that  178 
cases,  embracing  311  destitute  persons,  are  relieved 
outside  the  workhouse.  I wish  to  direct  particular  at- 
tention to  this  paragraph  .about  the  waterworks  for 
the  Dingle  Workhouse — your  Board  is  continually 
hammering  at  us  to  bring  water  to  these  buildings. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  bring  water  to  this 
hospital  from  the  springs  at  Ballyhea,  but  here  it 
was  found  that  two  mill  rights  were  concerned  and 
should  be  compensated.  Your  Board  has_  been  con- 
tinually coming  very  hard  on  us,  and  your  Inspectors 
daily  reportings  but  I regret  to  say  they  have  never 
suggested  .anything  like  a practical  remedy,  and  in 
that  way  we  have  been  put  to  unnecessary  expense ; 
and  I certainly  say  if  it  was  qny  other  Board  in  Ireland 
with  tlie  same  powers  conferred  on  them  as  is  conferred 
on  your  Board  with  power  to  surcharge,  they  certainly 
would  have  surcharged  you,  because  you  have  had  all 
this  information  before  you. 

26415.  I am  not  sure  that  I understand  the  position 
correctly — the  position  is  there  is  a deficient  supply  of 
water  for  your  workhouse? — Y’es,  owing  to  the  height 
•of  the  building. 

26416.  You  have  not  ,a  sufficient  supply  of  water? — 
"Nor  no  earthly  means  of  getting  it. 

26417.  Have  you  ever  consulted  any  engineer  on  the 
•subject? — Yes,  and  even  your  Board  advertised  an  in- 
quiry to  be  held  into  it,  and  the  Inspector  never  turned 
up — the  people  petitioned  against  it. 

26418.  Did  you  ever  get  any  engineer? — Yes,  we 
got  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  County  Surveyor. 

26419.  What  did  he  say? — He  said  that  it  could 
be ; I have  his  report ; he  estimated  the  cost  at  some- 
thing like  £6,000,  that  and  the  sewerage  of  the  work- 
house,  but  it  was  found  then  again  that  his  estimate 
was  not  sufficient,  and  besides  the  source  of  supply 
runs  short  there  owing  to  the  height  of  the  buildings. 
I say  that  there  is  no  remedy  at  all  if  we  are  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  your  Board  ; I don’t 
see  how  it  can  be  done  unless  you  sink  the  whole  dis- 
trict, or  the  workhouse  must  go. 

26420.  Your  evidence  will  be  on  record,  and  yon 
may  be  sure  it  will  be  carefully  considered? — It  is  a 
great  expense  to  onr  union  to  be  losing  so  much  money 
in  getting  plans  and  specifications  and  sending  them 
up  and  down,  and  paying  engineers,  and  this  scheme 
has  no  earthly  chance  of  being  carried  out  owing 
to  the  height ; it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  a certain 
supply  of  water  for  the  sewerage  of  the  hospital. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made,  and  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended,  in  formulating  schemes 
and  proposals,  and  they  were  all  blocked.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  proposed  to  bring  water  to  this  hospital 
from  the  springs  at  Ballyhea,  but  here  it  was  found 
that  two  raLU  rights  were  concerned  and  should  he 
compensated,  anart  from  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  question . of  costs,  source  . of  supply,  and  mill 
rights.  I see  another  great  objection,  namely,  where 
the  sewage  of  the  workhouse  would  he  discharged. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  try  mind  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  water  in  Dingle  Harbour  being  so  dead,  and 


the  mud  banks  so  numerous,  but  that  all  the  sewn 
matter  would  be  thrown  up  into  the  town  by  the  tT 
and  would  create  ail  offensive  stench  when  disrW  i 
so  near  the  town.  Therefore  it  would  be  necessarv  ? 
convey  it  in  pipes  beyond  the  Dingle  Pier,  and  the™ 
erect  a tank  that  would  discharge  with  the  ebbin*  7 f 
the  tide,  or,  as  '»  alternative,  it  should  b.  com.|  g 
a mile  and  a half  beyond  the  town,  otherwise  the 
inhabitants  of  Strand-street,  Quay-street,  etc  wonll 
resist  such  a scheme  as  that  proposed  by  the  counrv 
surveyor.  After  giving  this  matter  my  most  careful 
consideration,  to  the  best  of  my  j udgment  and  ability 
it  would  cost  tlie  ratepayers  at  least  £8,000,  before  it 
could  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  completed  Of 
course  I may  err  in  that,  estimate,  but  it  is  the  best  I 
can  give;  you  will  observe,  that  that  sum  with 
interest,  would  be  a crashing  burden  upon  a uoor 
district  like  Dingle.  I have  already  pointed  out  to 
you  the  source  of  supply,  the  situation  of  the  work- 
house  buildings,  and  the  height  of  them  over  the  sea 
The  springs  in  the  workhouse,  which  were  pointed  out 
to  you,  with  a small  scheme  of  waterworks  near  the 
town,  in  the  land  of  Monacapee,  would  be  sufficient 
for  tile  flushing  of  a district  hospital.  Remove  from 
the  orphans  and  deserted  children  the  paupers’ 
brand  by  boarding  out  as  many  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  of  course  under  proper  supervision  of 
the  police  and  the  relieving  officer,  and  send  the  re- 
mainder to  some  central  institution.  I am  under  the 
impression  that  children  brought  up  in  the  work- 
house  are  unfit  for  the  outside  world;  of  course  I 
observe  the  difficulty  in  trying  to  get  illegitimate 
children  boarded  out. 

26421.  Some  difficulty  in  getting  proper  homes?— 
I think  no  person  would  take  out  illegitimate  chil- 


26422.  Our  experience  is  very  different  to  that?— I 
don’t  think  in  the  Dingle  district  you  will  find  anv 
person. 

26423.  All  over  Ireland  they  do  so?— When  they 
arrive  at  fifteen  years? 

26424.  No;  when  they  are  two  or  three  years  old?— 
That  won’t  work  in  tlie  Dingle  district.  I believe 
those  children  in  the  workhouse  learn  everything  by 
rule  and  they  are  quite,  useless  for  the  outside  world. 
Then  in  the  Dingle  Union,  if  that  scheme  were 
carried  out,  I would  abolish  the  office  of  master, 
matron,  schoolmistress,  and  baker,  subject,  of  course, 
to  pension  and  compensation  for  loss  of  pay  that 
would  have  to  come  some  fine  day  whenever  it  would 
he  abolished,  and  transfer  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
Guardians,  at  reduced  pay,  to  that  of  the  district 
hospital  committee.  By  taking  away  Anascaul  and 
Castlegregory  you.  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  staff 
in  the  hospital.  I would  have  the  management  of 
the  hospital  in  the  hands  of  a district  committee  and 
medical  officer.  At  present  tlie  hospital  is  under  the 
management  of  the  medical  officer,  and,  of  course, 
with  a district  committee  checking  him  I think  it 
would  be  sufficient.  Great  care  should  he  taken  in 
providing  the  proper  supplies  for  the  hospital.  Fool 
stuffs  should  be  inspected  by  officers  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  subjected  to  some  test  before 
being  taken  into  stock.  I should  think  that  would 
be  the  most  important  part  of  the  business. 

26425.  You  might  generally  trust  the  workhouse 
nurse — the  nun  in  charge — not  to  receive  bad  food  for 
her  patients ; they  are  very  particular  on  that  sub- 
ject?— Ah,  yes,  but  there  are  very  often  so  many 
flaws  left  in  the  specification  and  in  the  form  of 
tender  that  those  things  could  be  put  in  in  spite  of 
them.  Contractors  will  try,  it  is  only  natural,  to 
send  in  inferior  things.  That  has  been  my  experience, 
in  fact  it  has  been  the  most  troublesome  thing,  and 
you  may  remember  that  two  inquiries  have  been  held 
in  connection  with  the  meat,  and  even  at  present  the 
contracts  are  not  satisfactory.  I think  if  these  food 
stuffs  and  supplies  were  inspected  by  some  officer  and 
subjected  to  a test  that  there  would  be  no  earthly 
chance  of  that  being  done.  I would  be  in  favour  of 
converting  the  office  of  master  and  porter  into  that  of 
a storekeeper,  who  would  be  a porter  in  the  hospital- 

26426.  If  suoh  an  officer  would  be  necessary  at  all? 
— I think  some  person  would  want  to  look  after  the 
stores,  and  also  over  the  admission  of  patients  into 
the  workhouse.  Idiots  and  lunatics  should  be  sent 
to  some  central  institution;  this  would  reduce  the 
expense,  and  they  would  be  better  cared  for.  The 
present  state  of  the  law,  requiring  outdoor  relief  to 
be  raised  wholly  as  a union  charge,  is  most  objection- 
able. Since  outdoor  relief  was  raised  as  a union 
charge  is  has  considerably  increased,  and  in  this  re- 
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spect  Guardians  are  inclined  to  support  all  applica- 
tions from  the  electoral  divisions  they  represent.  If 
these  cases  were  charged  to  the  electoral  divisions 
which  these  gentlemen  represent  I am  of  opinion 
many  of  them  would  never  find  their  way  into  the 
relief  list. 

26427.  Would  you  have  the  cases  of  outdoor  relief 
dealt  with  at  Dingle  only,  those  west  of  the  moun- 
tains?— Yes. 

26428.  The  others  would  be  dealt  with  in  Tralee? — 
Yes.  On  this  matter  I beg  to  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  the  auditor  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  March, 
1901. 

26429.  If  you  give  us  a reference  to  the  date  of  the 
report  we  can  refer  to  it  ourselves? — “Bernier’s  Hotel, 
22nd  September,  1901.”  He  says  : “ I notice  that  the 
expenditure  on  outdoor  relief  shows  a decided  tendency 
to  increase,  the  amount  so  expended  this  half-year 
being  £335  10s.  lOd.  as  against  £266  18s.  5d.  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  I cannot  ascertain 
that  any  greater  distress  prevailed  in.  the  half-year 
under  notice  as  compared  with  the  half-year  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  still  the  relief  given  is 
£37  10s.  10 d.  higher  than  any  half-year  since  March, 
1899.  I would  ask  the  Guardians  to  be  very  careful 
in  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief,  as,  unless  carefully 
looked  after,  the  expenditure  in  this  respect  is  apt 
to  increase  very  quickly. — C.  H.  O’CONNOR.”  Of 
course  the  system  of  raising  outdoor  relief  as  a union- 
at-large  charge  materially  benefits  the  poorer 
parislies.  In  order  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the  out- 
door relief  I would  suggest,  as  a remedy, 
that  supplies  be  contracted  for  by  the  Board  of  Guard- 
dians  and  inspected  by  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  then  let  the  relieving 
officer  issue  a ticket  to  the  storekeeper  having  charge 
of  those  supplies,  with  directions  to  give  relief  in 
kind,  to  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Guardians  or 
committee  appointed  by  the  Guardians  for  that  pur- 


26430.  At  Dingle  only?— Yes. 

26431.  So  people  from  Smerwick  would  have  to 
come  into  Dingle  for  their  relief? — Yes;  I should 
think  there  would  not  be  any  hardship  at  all ; they 
would  send  persons  in.  At  present  the  relieving 
officer  does  not  go  ten  miles  _ to  the  west  of  Dingle ; 
they  send  in  their  passbook  with  some  friend  of  theirs. 

26432.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  relieving  officer 
renders  himself  liable  to  dismissal  if  he  does  not  visit 
these  people  periodically? — I fear  many  would  be  dis- 
missed, and  I think  there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
a strict  rule. 

26433.  Are  you  aware,  when  visits  are  not  paid,  that 

Cple  sometimes  die  and  the  relief  is  continued  to 
paid  to  the  dead  person’s  representatives?—!  am 
glad  to  say  that  does  not  occur  to  my  knowledge,  and 
I never  heard  of  a case  occurring. 

26434.  You  would  not  look  on  it  with  favour  that 
a relieving  officer  should  not  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  he  was  appointed — to  visit  the 
people  periodically? — They  go  through  the  district 
very  often,  and  they  know  the  district  very  well 
round  Dingle. 

26435.  I am  only  taking  the  most  extreme  case  when  I 
say  death ; there  are  plenty  of  other  circumstances ; 
if  they  get  a remittance  from  America  or  something 
that  would  make  them  independent  for  a long  time 
of  any  relief,  would  the  Telief  go  on  as  usual? — I am 
sorry  to  say  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  it  would 
go  on. 

26436.  Not  under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  hut 
under  the  present  state  of  the  administration  of.  the 
law? — It  will  go  on  no  matter  what  we  think  of  it,  I 
fear. 

26437.  Do  you  think  the  union-at-large  charge  is  a 
wrong  charge? — I do.  T 

26438.  What  area  would  you  have? — Of  course  I 
would  have,  first  of  all,  a certain  scale  laid  down  to 
raise  as  a union-at-large  charge,  but  any  part  that 
exceeded  that  I would  have  the  excess  charge  put 
on  those  portions,  except  in  case  of  epidemic  or  some 
exceptional  circumstances., 

26439.  Take  the  ordinary  relief,  do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  you  would  first  have  a portion  of  that 
a union-at-large  charge? — Yes. 

26440.  And  anything  over  that  amount  per  annum 
ot  per  week  ; anything  that  was  over  that  yon  would 
levy  it  off  the  electoral  division? — That  is  my  point. 
. 26441.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  propor- 
tion between  the  union-at-large  and  the  electoral  divi- 
sion, would  it  he  half  and  half,  or  three-fourths  and 


one-fourth? — I would  take  the  average  rate  for  three 
years  before  _the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  and  I would  take  that  altogether  as  the  union-at- 
large  charge,  and  anything  exceeding  that  I would 
have  an  electoral  division  charge  except  in  cases  of 
exceptional  distress. 

26442.  That  is  dealt  with  under  a special  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1898? — Yes;  but  I think  it  is  the 
County  Council  has  the  levying  of  it-  and  it  must  be 
raised  as  a county-at-large  charge. 

26443.  Partly,  to  the  extent  of  3d.  ? — Take  for  in- 
stance that  a fisherman  from  the  parish  of  Drumquin 
was  drowned  at  sea,  or  two  or  three  people,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  raise  that  excess  on  the  electoral  divi- 
sion, but  I would  give  power  to  the  ratepayers  of  that 
district  to  petition  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
have  that  levied  as  a union  charge. 

26444.  Mr.  Mtjhnaghan.— ' What  benefit  do  you  see 
m that? — It  would  check  the  present  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  relief. 

26445.  Don’t  elaborate  so  much,  I want,  to  know 
what  benefit  you  see  in  that ; do  you  not  see  that  every 
electoral  division  would  rush  in  and  qualify  up  to 
the  standard? — Oh,  no. 

26446.  Would  not  every  electoral  division  insist  on 
what  they  are  getting  now? 

CnArnMAsr. — There  would  be  no  motive  for  economy? 
— I think  there  would. 

26447.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  not  the  represen- 
tative of  each  division  insist  he  would  get  his  present 
benefit  ?— What  I propose  is  to  raise  a regular  rate 
all  over  the  union,  and  then  the  excess 

26448.  I know ; you  would  suggest,  that  the  average 
for  the  last  three  years  should  be  taken  as  the 
standard,  and  anything  over  that  should  be  an 
electoral  division  charge? — Yes. 

26449  I ask  you  where  you  see  the  advantage ; 
would  it  not  happen  that  each  representative  of  an 
electoral  division  would  try  and  qualify  to  get  as  much 
for  Jus  division,  as  would  bring  him  up  to  the 
standard ; otherwise  his  constituents  might  very  well 
say  he  was  neglecting  their  interests.  Perhaps  there 
is  another  way  of  doing  it ; your  object  is  to  benefit- 
the  towns,  to  give  them  the  advantage  they  possess  at 
present  ? — Oh,  no. 


26450.  Chairman’. — Your  object  is  to  reduce  expendi- 
ture on  outdoor  relief,  or  rather  to  prevent  its  in- 
crease?—-An  abuse  of  the  present  system,  because  I 
believe  it  is  abused;  every  man  will  rush  in,  and 
when  they  see  one  man  getting  it  from  one  division 
he  will  say  he  himself  is  entitled  to  it  also. 

26451.  Coming  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  do  you 
think  there  has  been  a little  bit  over-generous  ad- 
ministration of  outdoor  relief  since  1898?— I do. 


26452.  Therefore  don’t  you  think  the  expenditure 
since  1898  has  been  excessive? — I do. 

26453.  Why  then  would  you  take  an  average  of 
three  years  since  1898  as  the  proper  standard  for  out- 
door relief?— I say  before  1898. 

26454.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— May  it  not  happen  that, 
though  the  amount  has  increased,  the  number  in  the 
house  has  diminished  and  the  people  now  are  living 
outside  on  outdoor  relief  at  a less  cost  to  the  union 
that  would  he  in  the  house  now;  may  not  that 
happen? — I don’t  know  that. 


26455.  Cases  where  it  does  happen  could  be  cited, 
where,  though  the  outdoor  relief  has  increased,  the 
sum  total  has  decreased,  because  the  cost  outside  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  in-maintenance  ; that  is  a 
matter  that  would  have  to  be  inquired  into  ? — Taking 
the  number  of  patients  in  the  workhouse  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  afterwards,  I took  a note  of 
them  last  night  and  I find  the  number  is  exactly  the 
same. 


26456.  Perhaps  some  of  the  people  in  those  days 
were  fairly  well  able  to  support  themselves  and  during 
the  process  of  time  got  old  and  feeble  and  were  not 
able  to  do  so ; while  outdoor  relief  might  appear  to  in- 
crease, the  general  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  to  the  union 
might  not,  because  these  people,  if  they  did  not  get 
outdoor  relief,  might  have  to  come  into  the  house  ? — 
My  point  is  that  we  have  the  same  number  still  in  the 
workhouse  that  we  had  before  the  passing  of  the  Act ; 
the  same  number  just  as  we  have  to-day,  and  outdoor 
relief  is  increasing. 

26457.  I am  afraid  the  average  standard  ..would- 
be  of  little  benefit  to  check  expenditure  on  outdoor  re- 
lief, because  every  electoral  division  would  insist  on 
qualifying  up  to  the  full  quota  ? — They  could  not 
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qualify.  Then  they  would  not  expect  it  because  they 
would  know  they  would  have  to  raise  the  charge  on 
that  electoral  division. 

2t>458.  Oh  airman. — Mr.  Murnaghan’s  point  is  that 
at  all  events  you  would  stereotype  the  outdoor  relief 
as  it  was  for  the  three  years  before  1898;  if  you  go 
on  the  other  plan  of  saying  that  a proportion,  say 
half  and  half,  that  half  should  be  paid  by  the  district 
and  half  by  the  union-at-large,  there  you  would  have 
a motive  for  making  the  expenditure  as  small  as 
possible? — That  would  not  benefit  so  much  the  poorer 
parishes,  but  I would  agree  to  three-fourths. 

26459.  You  mean  where  the  population  is  most 
numerous  ; there  you  might  have  the  old  provision 
that  was  in  the  Act  before  1898  for  a rare  in  aid  for 
those  who  were  most  highly  taxed ; you  are  aware 
that  before  1898  there  was  such  a provision? — I am 
not  aware  exactly  of  that  provision. 

26460.  There  was  such  a provision,  and  that  aided 
the  towns  and  populous  places? — That  is  what  I 
would  like. 

26461.  That  would  naturally  come  back  if  divi- 
sional rating  came  back  in  any  form.  If  you  adopt 
a standard  the  tendency  would  be  that  this  expendi- 
ture would  never  go  below  that  standard? — I cer- 
tainly believe  that,  while  the  Guardians  all  round 
the  union  would  be  inclined  to  keep  it  down,  a man 
representing  a certain  division,  when  he  knew  he 
would  be  responsible  if  the  rate  on  lids  division  was 
raised,  he  would  make  sure  not  to  allow  them  to  ex- 
ceed ; that  is  my  point  in  case  yon  should  not  adopt 
giving  relief  in  kind. 

26462.  The  suggestion  of  relief  in  kind  has  been 
made  already : there  is  a good  deal  in  the  suggestion, 
but  how  far  it  is  practicable  is  another  question.  It 
is  easy  enough  in  the  towns  ; all  the  outdoor  _ relief 
in  Dublin  is  given  in  kind  ? — I would  not  have  it  in  any 
town  given  in  any  other  way.  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
I believe  some  of  the  outdoor  relief  is  drunk.  The 
law  excluding  the  cliild  of  an  able-bodied  person  from 
entering  into  the  workhouse  at  the  death  of  its  mother, 
or  refusing  to  grant  outdoor  relief,  should  he  altered 
and  amended,  I consider  it  the  greatest  hardship  on 
any  poor  man,  with  seven  or  eight  in  family,  whose 
wife  is  dead,  and  has  left  seven  or  eight  children — the 
youngest  probably  only  six  months  old — and  cannot 
find  any  person  to  take  charge  of  such  child  unless 
he  comes  into  the  workhouse,  that  he  cannot  be  re- 
lieved in  any  way.  The  mother  of  child  rencan  travel 
about,  hut  the  poor  man  so  circumstanced  is  the  very 
ihardest  case  I ever  experienced,  and  in  many  cases  I 
thought  it  right  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  strain 
the  law  and  relieve  the  applicant. 

26463.  At  present  I suppose  he  is  driven  to  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  a second  marriage? — I don’t 
know  that  at  all.  What  I wish  to  impress  on  this 
'Commission  is  that  a poor  man  so  circumstanced, 
•after  losing  his  wife,  cannot  be  relieved.  The  law 
that  rives  auditors  power  to  surcharge  the  Guardians 
in  such  a case,  which  they  will  always  do,  is  a very 
"bad  law. 

26464.  The  auditor  is  hound  to  surcharge? — And  he 
does  it.  I would  suggest  amending  the  law  so  as 
to  enable  destitute  fathers,  having  the  care  of  children 
under  three  years  of  age,  to  be  relieved  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  workhouse.  Also  I would  be  in  favour  of 
enabling  farmers,  whoise  wives  should  die,  to  send  any 
child  under  three  years  of  age  to  the  workhouse,  there 
to  be  relieved  by  way  of  a loan  ; I say  children  under 
three  years  of  age ; a farmer  would  not  get_  any 
servant  to  come  to  the  house  ; that  is  my  experience 
of  the  West.  When  one  or  two  cases  of  this  kind 
occurred  the  doctor,  I think,  did  strain  the  law  by 
giving  certificates  of  illness  to  the  applicants  for  the 
hospital,  and  the  Local  Government  raised  no  objec- 
tion.  , 

26465.  They  knew  nothing  about  it,  I suppose  ? — 
The  matter  was  referred  to  them.  Now  in  connection 
-with  the  auditors ; if  it.  comes  within_  the  scope  of 
your  Inquiry  I would  like  to  bring  it  under  your 
notice  because  it  affects  the  signing  of  cheques  for 
outdoor  relief ; the  proper  persons  to  be  appointed 
as  auditors  are  the  clerks  of  unions,  provided  that 
they  are  good  accountants  and  possess  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  Poor  Laws.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  all  the  public  bodies  in  Ireland  that  the 
present  law,  regulating  the  surcharging  of  Guardians 
who  sign  the  treasurer’s  authority  for  the  payment  of 
goods  delivered  in  pursuance  of  a resolution  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  Guardians,  is  defective.  In 
my  opinion  the  Guardians  refusing  to  aocept  the 
lowest  tender  for  the  best  value  ought  to  be  the  per- 


sons surcharged,  and  not  the  three  men  who  sim  tho 
authority  as  is  now  the  custom.  If  auditors  continue 
to  surcharge  such  persons  it  will  be  the  cause  of  W 
ing  the  authority  for  outdoor  relief  unsigned  Power 
of  taking  the  auditor  before  a county  court  iud™ 
with  a right  of  appeal  ought  to  be  allowed  persons 
surcharged.  I flunk  it  is  a hard  thing  that  a permn 
has  to  go  before  the  Local  Government  Board 

26466.  He  has  only  to  sign  a petition  ?— It  is  earn- 
ing the  auditor  before  his  own  court  after  all.  3 

26467.  If  you  look  to  the  statistics  of  decisions  you 
will  not  find  much  in  that ; you  will  find  the  number 
of  reversals  is  very  large ; we  have  your  suggestion 
anyway?— I would  certainly  wish  to  impress  this  point 
on  you,  the  outdoor  relief  will  certainly  be  brought 
to  a standstill  if  the  men  who  sign,  the  authority  are 
surcharged.  It  is  a monstrous  thing  to  say  that  a 
man  who  goes  into  the  union  ; all  the  information  lie 
has  is  from  tho  clerk ; the  resolution  may  have  been 
passed  at  a previous  meeting ; he  has  no  reason  to 
think  there  is  anything  wrong,  yet,  when  he  signs  the 
pay-sheet,  ho  may  be  surcharged.  If  the  person  who 
supplied  these  goods,  even  if  not  supplied  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  still  the  contractor  will 
take  a person  into  the  county  court  and  decree  him 
and  then  the  auditor  will  turn  round  and  surcharge 
the  person  who  signs  the  paying  authority.  I think 
the  proper  persons  to  bo  surcharged  are  the  persons 
who  were  the  cause  of  having  the  goods  supplied  to 
the  workhouse.  The  Commissioner  of  Valuation  can 
be  taken  to  the  county  court,  and  it  is  strange  to  say 
the  auditors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  cannot  be 
taken. 

26468.  A court  of  law  has  to  deal  with  legality  and 
legal  questions ; we  have  a note  of  your  suggestions, 
but  I don’t  fancy  you  would  gain  very  much  by  an  ap’ 
peal  on  legal  grounds,  because  an  auditor  will  not 
make  a surcharge  until  he  is  satisfied  in  point  of  law? 
—Both  in  law  and  in  fact,  I think  it  ought  to  be 
carried  out. 

26469.  You  don’t  give  legal  tribunals  those  dis- 
cretionary powers  conferred  on  auditors  ?— Parlia- 
ment would  not  he  very  long  in  doing  it. 

26470.  Parliament  does  not  customarily  do  a thing 
of  that  sort;  legal  tribunals  are  confined  to  legal 
matters  ? — If  the  auditors  are  allowed  this  full  swing 
the  Boards  might  as  well  not  be  there  at  all.  The 
principal  point  is  the  treasurer’s  authority ; the  clerk, 
who  knows  all  about  the  resolutions  that  are ’adopted, 
and  does  not  point  this  out  to  the  person  who  signs 
the  treasurer’s  authority  before  signing  it,  ought  to  be 
made  accountable  and  surcharged. 

26471.  I think  the  clerk  would  he  acting  very 
improperly  if  he  did  not  put  that  view  of  the  case  be- 
fore a Guardian? — But  they  don’t  do  it. 

26472.  I think  they  do  it  as  a rule? — A resolution 
might  never  be  rescinded ; then  it  is  binding  on  the 
Board.  A clerk  should,  at  any  rate,  satisfy  the  per- 
son signing  the  treasurer’s  authority  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  case  and  make  some  minute 
of  it,  which  he  should  produce  before  asking  it  to  be 
signed. 

26473.  You  have  it  in  your  own  power  to  ensure 
that.  Instead  of  having  cheques  presented  during  the 
hurry  and  scurry  of  a Board  meeting,  if  you  had  a 
finance  committee,  who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  to 
come  there  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  go  carefully 
into  these  things?— That  has  been  done. 

26474.  Then  it  is  very  queer  you  would  get  sur- 
charged without  knowing  the  whole  story? — Let  me 
take  a printing  contract. 

26475.  I don’t  think  you  need  go  into  details ; we 
have  your  suggestion,  and  that  is  quite  enough? — In 
my  opinion  the  -proper  persons  to  be  inspectors  of 
workhouses  and  hospitals  are  the  masters  of  work- 
houses..  Every  other  day  we  have  inspectors  visiting 
our  union  and  finding  fault,  but  never  suggesting  any 
practical  remedy.  In  case  of  elections,  and  the 
appointing  of  a person  to  any  pensionable  office,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  have  him  elected  by  ballot ; this 
would  ensure  the  election  of  better  officers,  and  re- 
move corruption.  In  the  case  of  tramps  and  casuals, 
I would  have  those  go  to  the  police  barracks  for  tickets 
of  admission  to  the  probatory  ward  instead  of  going 
to  the  relieving  officer ; it  would  discourage  that  class 
going  to  the  workhouse,  and  prevent  drunkenness, 
and  lead  to  the  detection  of  criminals.  The  police 
need  not  be  calling  to  the  workhouses  for  the  purpose 
.of  ascertaining  whether  any  criminal  was  admitted. 
’In  connection  with  the  county  infirmary  and  fever 
hospital,  I protest  against  that  being  charged  to  our 
district. 
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26476.  Chairman.' — You  have  been  here  during  por- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Foley? — No;  I have  not. 

26477.  Apart  from  what  he  stated,  perhaps  you  will 
hindly  give  your  own  views  on  the  question  of  amalga- 
mation of  unions  in  Kerry? — So  far  as  amalgamation 
is  concerned,  and  so  for  as  Dingle  is  concerned,  I 
think  it  would  be  altogether  unsuitable. 

26478.  Would  you  make  any  change  in  the  existing 
system  or  allow  matters  to  proceed  as  they  are? — To 
proceed  as  they  are;  the  only  change  I would  make 
would  be  with  regard  to  the  youngsters  brought  up  in 
the  workhouses.  “The  subject  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  of  workhouse  children,  as  well 
as  of  their  industrial  training,  is  one  that  demands 
the  serious  attention  of  the  public,  affecting,  as  it  does 
so  deeply,  the  question  of  the  eradication  or  per- 
petuation, perhaps  I might  have  said  propogation,  of 
pauperism  in  this  country.  Whilst  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  line 
of  minimising  the  helplessness  and  improving  the 
general  condition  of  the  class  above  indicated,  it  can- 
not, at  the  same  time,  be  denied  that  in  our  system 
there  is  still  a void  that  requires  to  be  filled  up  bu- 
fore  anything  like  results,  satisfactory  and  permanent, 
become  discernible.  Howard’s  labours  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  a class,  the  members  of  which  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  their  own  sufferings  and  miseries, 
have,  and  justly  so,  gained  for  his  name  immortality ; 
but  who  will  deny  that  there  is  as  much,  if  not  more, 
real  philanthropy  in  devising  and  adopting  measures 
calculated  to  prevent  the  orphan,  the  deserted  child, 
the  other  unprotected  saplings  of  our  race, 
from  being,  as  they  advance  in  years, 
dragged  jnto  the  vortex  of  crime  and  its  con- 
sequences? It  is  true  that,  during  the  years  of 
their  helpless  childhood,  maintenance,  clothing,  and 
housing  in  the  workhouse  are  provided  for  those  ad- 
verted to ; but  when  they  pass  that  age  what  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  so  educate  them  that  instead 
of  continuing  in  after  life  a heavy,  permanent  burden 
on  society,  they  may  be  converted  into  intelligent 
reproductive  citizens,  looking  upon  labour,  not  as 
slavish  drudgery,  but  as  an  honourable,  invigorating 
occupation?  As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  work- 
house-reared child,  when  he  passes  a stated  age,  is 
launched  on  the  tempestuous  voyage  of  life  without 
chart  or  compass  to  guide  his  course.  Brought  up  as 
he  has  been,  in  comparative  isolation  from  the  out- 
side world,  possessing  no  acquaintance  with,  or  ex- 
perience of,  how  he  may  raise  himself  above  the 
condition  of  absolute  dependence  in  which  he  has 
hitherto,  as  it  were,  vegetated,  he  leaves,  what  he 
looks  upon  as  his  natural  home,  as  aimless  and  help- 
less as  the  very  infant.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things 
several  plans  have  been  from  time  to  time  pro- 
pounded ; but,  beyond  mere  speculative  suggestions, 
no  tangible  steps  have,  up  to  this,  been  taken  to  carry 
into  practice  any  of  the  various  proposals.  The  work- 
house  training,  if  training  such  discipline  may  be 
called,  is  as  unfitted  to  prepare  the  pauper  child  for 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  as  are  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances that  enter  into  the  construction  of  an 
automaton,  to  endow  it  with  feeling,  and  thought, 
and  reasoning  faculties.  How  long,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  this  stereotyped  unprogressive  condition  of  affairs 
to  be  allowed  to  continue?  Have  philanthropy  and 
magnanimity  as  well  as  another  noble  trait  in  the 
Celtic  character,  namely,  an  innate  tendency  to 
spmnathize  with  and  relieve  the  distressed,  and  the 
helpless,  vanished  as  an  attribute  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Irishman  of  onr  day?  I believe  not.  The 
question  now  arises  : What  are  the  most  effective  and 
economical  means  that  suggest  themselves  to  so  raise 
the  status  of  the  workhouse-reared  child,  that,  instead 
of  looking  to  the  workhouse  as  a permanent  home, 
and  pauperism  as  an  inheritance,  he.  may  be  trans- 
muted into  a self-reliant,  reproductive  member  of 
society,  scorning  the  idea  of  living  on  the  wages  of 
indolence  and  mendicancy— public  or  private  charity. 
What  a blot  on  civilization,  what  a blot  on  humanity, 
that  the  condition  of  a creature,  formed  after  God’s 
own  image,  should  attract  so  little  interest.  The 
destitute  aged  and  infirm  members  of  our  population 
that  need  relief  are,  unfortunately,  only  too  numerous. 
Is  it  then,  let  me  ask,  a wise  policy  to  raise  up  a re- 
serve to  recruit  the  ranks  of  destitution  as  they  be- 
come thinned  by  death.  Our  present  eleemosynary 


system  lias  no  better  tendency.”  I have  not  finished  17,  1905. 
the  paper;  I have  not  made  suggestions.  j^.  Timothy 

26479.  I must  say  it  is  a very  finished  production?  O'FUUerty. 

— What  I would  suggest  is  this,  that  for  these  chil- 
dren, when  they  pass  a certain  age,  that  a district 
school  be  established  within  the  ambit  of  a limited 
number  of  unions ; Tralee,  Listowel,  and  Dingle  might 
be  combined  for  this  purpose. 

26480.  Would  you  not  be  at  all  afraid  that  the 
machinery  for  producing  an  automaton  might  operate 
there  too? — It  is  possible  it  may,  but  it  is  possible 
not ; I would  combine  these  three  and  establish  a 
district  school,  that  the  children  from  the  three  unions 
would  attend,  and  I would  further  have  a pretty  good- 
sized  farm  attached  to  this  where  the  children  could 
be  taught  agriculture  or  other  industries,  if  necessary, 
according  as  they  had  a taste  or  a talent  for  them, 
and  then  send  them  on  the  world  when  they  pass 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  they  will  be  prepared 
to  earn  a livelihood  for  themselves.  As  it  is  all  know 
that  workhouse  children  are  quite  useless.  When  they 
leave  the  workhouse  they  become  nothing  else  than 
tramps  or  vagrants,  and  then  something  should  be 
done,  and  I consider  it  is  quite  necessary,  in  fact  it  is 
philanthropy  to  do  something  to  rescue  these  children 
from  future  misery. 

26481.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  is  a little  bit  too 
gloomy  a view  to  take  of  the  way  in  which  workhouse 
children  turn  out  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  ; I have  seen 
some  of  them  leave  the  workhouse  and  they  were  as 
useless  in  the  world  as  infant  children. 

26482.  They  are  not  handy  or  self-reliant  ? — No  ; 
they  would  hardly  know  the  horse’s  tail  from  the 
horse’s  head  if  taken  in  by  a farmer. 

26485.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — Why  do  you  not  send 
some  of  the  children  into  the  country  to  learn  the 
habits  of  ordinary  life? — I cannot  say  what  is  the 
reason. 

26484.  Your  Board  have  never  done  anything  in  that 
way? — No;  I say  children  are  brought  up  quite  use- 
less in  the  workhouse ; they  are  like  a sort  of  labora- 
tory to  change  food  into  nutriment,  but  so  far  as 
amalgamation  is  concerned 

26485.  Chairman. — You  would  let  things  remain  as 
they  are  except  as  regards  the  children! — Except  as 
regards  the  children. 

26486.  What  would  yon  do  as  regards  outdoor  re- 
lief?— I think  as  it  is  given,  it  is  given  very 
economically  in  our  union.  • 

26487.  You  don’t  seen  any  necessity  for  safe-guard- 
ing it  any  further?— I doi  not  indeed ; I don’t  think 
there  could  he  more  economy  practised  than  there  is 
in  our  union. 

26488.  As  regards  tramps,  do  you  think  anything 
might  be  done  to  prevent  the  supply  of  tramps  con- 
tinuing or  increasing?— My  suggestion  would  be  that 
a tramp  be  not  allowed  into  the  workhouse  without  an 
admission  ticket  from  the  police. 

26489.  What  instructions  would  you  give  to  the 
police? — If  the  tramp  was  able  to  work  I would  send 
him  to  jail. 

26490.  You  would  have  to  supply  some  place  to 
which  these  people  could  be  sent,  the  ordinary  jails 
would  not  be  sufficient? — I think  they  would;  in  Kerry 
at  least  they  would. 

26491.  You  would  make  them  ordinary  prisoners? 
Undoubtedly. 

26492.  You  would  not  put  them  into  a labour  colony? 

—After  they  were  sent  to  jail  I would  make  them 
break  stones. 

26493.  You  would  put  them  into  some  place  where 
they  might  be  trained,  and,  if  possible,  give  them  an 
inclination  to  industry? — Most  of  the  tramps  I see 
axe  beyond  training. 

26494.  You  would  be  afraid  that  they  are  incurable  ? 

Yes ; incurable ; I know  it  is  a great  nuisance. 

26495.  Mr.  Muenaghan.— The  younger  ones  might 
be  cured  ? — They  might,  certainly,  when  they  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  hut  when  they  pass  twenty  I do 
not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  cure  or  reform  them. 

26496.  Chairman. — At  all  events  if  you  caught  the 
young  ones  you  would  stop  the  fnrther  supply. 
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5-  26497.  Chairman. — Will  you  tell  us  your  views, 

please,  on  the  question  of  amalgamation? — My  own 
personal  views  are  that  I would  wish  amalgamation, 
but  the  Board  does  not  desire  it. 

26498.  The  best  plan  is  for  you  to  give  us  your  per- 
sonal views.  What  would  you  suggest  as  regards  the 
part  of  the  county  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — My  sug- 
gestion would  be  to  abolish  workhouses  as  they  are 
at  present. 

26499.  Are  you  speaking  generally  of  all  Ireland  or 
the  County  Kerry? — I am  speaking  of  all  Ireland.  The 
idea  is  that  there  should  be  no  longer  establishments 
in  which  different  people  of  different  classes  are 
huddled  together ; and  I think  that  people  requiring 
specific  treatment  of  one  kind  or  another  should  not 
be  in  the  workhouse  altogether.  The  strongest  of  my 
views  is  about  children.  I think,  as  a gentleman  who 
sat  here  just  now  said,  that  children  reared  in  the 
workhouse  are  absolutely  useless  for  anything.  They 
are  reared  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  bad  in  every  way — 
morally  and  physically. 

26600.  Not  made  useful  or  handy,  no  initiative? — 1 
Yes. 

26501.  How  would  you  propose  they  should  be 
brought  up?— 1 think  by  a system  of  district  schools. 

26502.  Such  as  din  ? — Such  as  Glin ; but  there 
should  be  different  methods ; there  are  several  com- 
plaints about  Glin.  No  later  than  a fortnight  since  I 
heard  a tailor  and  bootmaker,  who  both  had  children 
from  Glin,  complaining  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
do  anything.  I am  very  sorry  for  that,  because  I 
thought  Glin  was  a very  good  establishment. 

26503.  We  were  through  the  shops,  and  they  looked 
very  workmanlike,  and  the  hoys  seemed  to  us  to  be 
working  very  well?— I am  afraid  in  schools  like  that 
the  environment  is  too  narrow;  and  they  are  not  in 
sufficient  touch  with  the  world. 

26504.  For  a little  boy  learning  to  make  boots — that 
comes  to  the  concrete.  They  seem  to  be  making  boots 
there,  and  the  tailors  seem  to  be  making  clothes  ; we 
stood  sufficiently  long  to  look  at  them  doing  work? — ■ 
Were  you  satisfied  with  it? 

26505.  We  thought  the  boys  were  doing  good  work? 
— Those  might  be  individual  cases  to  which  I referred. 
I went  to  Glin  once  or  twice,  and  thought  it  was  a very 
good  school;  it  certainly  is  a very  great  improvement 
on  rearing  children  in  workhouses.  We  adopted  a 
system  of  boarding  out  about  two  years  ago.  It  was 
passed  unanimously;  and  then  one  of  the  Guardians, 
I think,  Mr.  M ‘Mahon,  got  the  idea  into  his  head 
that  people  would  take  those  children  for  baby-farming 
and  he  asked  to  have  the  resolution  rescinded 

26606.  Was  it? — No  ; we  came  to  an  understanding 
that  the  children  would  be  boarded  out  with  relatives, 
but  I am  afraid  it  has  not  been  very  successful;  we 
have  not  tried  very  much. 

26507.  There  is  only  one  child  boarded  out  at  pre- 
sent?— I believe  if  we  could  find  places  like  they  do  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  West,  where  it  has 
been  very  successful,  and  if  we  could  find  respectable 
people  to  take  them,  we  could  have  them  all  hoarded 
out,  but  we  find  it  very  hard  to  find  people  that  would 
take  them  without  being  well  paid.  We  have  really 
made  no  strong  effort  though. 

26508..  You  know  the  country  people,  and  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  most  small  houses  in  the  country  to  get 
a lump  £5  a year  in  cash?— We  allow  £9  a year. 

26509.  Even  take  £5,  you  know  what  tremendous 
advantage  a £5  note  is  in  cash  to  a family  ? — Yes,  but 
somehow  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a sufficient  induce- 
ment. 

26510.  I can  understand  people  in  the  country  being 
unwilling  to  take  a child  who  has  learned  had  ways, 
hut  most  householders  would  be  glad  to  take  little 
children  o'f  three  or  four?— -It  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  we  could  do  so ; it  brings  the  children  in  touch 
with  the  world. 

26511.  And  they  become  reared  as  agricultural 
labourers.  Would  that  system  be  even  better  fhan 
institution  rearing  ? — Infinitely  better.  I think  epilep- 
tics and  idiots  should  not  be  kept  in  the  workhouse. 
We  have  in  our  workhouse,  certainly,  a very  excellent 
female  attendant,  and  a good  male  attendant,  too.;  but 
u be  better  that  those ; poor  people 

should, be  in  separate  institutions, ' and  have ' specific 
treatment. 

26512.  They  have  no  exercise  ground  and  no  occupa- 
T°n  r7r°  ’ an<*  t^e  acale  of  dietary  laid  down  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  not  satisfactory  for  them. 


26513.  That  is  laid  down  not  for  the  insane  but 
the  ordinary  poor  inmate.  You  would  prefer  to  have 
these  people  brought  to  a place  where  they  could  have 
some  occupation  ?— Yes,  and  have  the  treatment  nf  » 
specialist.  a 

26514.  Is  there  any  other  class  you  would  remove 
from  the  workhouse?— Yes,  the  old  and  the  infirm.  We 
have  not  any  married  couples  in  our  union  • but  if 
there  were,  I should  say  we  should  keep  them  together 
and  if  possible  extend  their  privileges.  In  the  case  of 
epileptics,  sometimes  there  are  some  wealthy  families 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  an  epileptic  or  an 
idiot  in  their  family,  and  I think  those  people  should 
be  made  responsible  for  their  maintenance  according 
to  their  means.  & 


26515.  That  power  exists  at  present,  it  is  merely  the 
administration  that  is  defective.  Most  of  the  a^ed  and 
infirm  who  go  into  the  workhous.e  remain  there  for  life  t 
— I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  money  mis-spent  over 
the  treatment  they  get  in  the  workhouses.  The  ninety 
inmates  we  have  cost  £1,080.  I think  that  £1,080  is 
very  badly  spent.  These  people  have  no  occupation 
or  special  treatment;  and  I think  if  they  were  pub 
under  the  care  of  the  nuns 

26516.  You  have  power  to  do  that  as  it  is,  as  the 
law  stands ; and  in  a very  large  number  of  workhouses 
such  as  Galway,  that  is  done  ?— But  I would  have  them 
removed  from  the  workhouse.  I think  they  should 
have  a special  place  for  themselves,  and  special  treat- 
ment, and  be  allowed  greater  liberty.  The  female 
infirm  in  our  workhouse  are  locked  into  a ward  two 
or  three  stone  stairways  up,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
never  see  the  outer  place  at  all.  I think  they  should 
have  greater  liberty. 

26517.  If  they  are  well-behaved? — Yes,  and  then 
have  privilege  wards,  as  a matter  of  after-consideration. 
Each  workhouse  hospital  should  be  made  a district 
hospital,  so  that  persons  who  would  be  able  to  pay 
would  be  charged  for  their  treatment  and  maintenance 
as  in  private  or  ordinary  hospitals. 

26518.  You  would  give  the  District  Council  power  to 
fix  what  should  be  paid  by  each  person,  according  to 
their  means,  and  power  to  recover? — I would  prefer 
that  it  should  be  fixed  by  law,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

26519.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix  it  by  law ; 
you  would  be  bound  to  fix  limits  that  would  not  fit  all 
classes ; the  full  average  cost  is  ridiculously  small  for 
some  persons  and  a great  deal  too  high  for  others  ?— If 
the  workhouse  hospital  were  made  a district  hospital, 
it  would  remove  the  ban  of  pauperism,  and  it  would 
be  on  a broader  basis,  and  be  more  satisfactory  all 
round.  I should  think  that  oottsgc  hospitals  would 
be  very  necessary. 

26520.  Where  would  you  say  in  the  Listowel  Union  T 
— W ell,  Tarbert,  and  a sanatorium  for  consumptives. 

26521.  That  would  be  for  the  county  or  a larger 
area? — 'For  the  county,  one  sanatorium.  Consumption 
is  very  much  on  the  increase.  I don’t  know  if  you 
know  that  in  the  ordinary  farmhouse  you  have  a num- 
ber of  people  sleeping  in  one  apartment. 

26522.  Wo  are  aware  how  favourable  the  conditions 
are  for  the  spread  of  it  ? — Usually,  they  sleep  in  a bed 
with  a number  of  curtains  round,  and  probably  leave 
the  microbes  of  consumption  for  years  in  the  apart- 
ment. I think  it  would  be  very  necessary  to  take  the 
strongest  possible  measures  to  instruct  the  public  as  to 
the  great  danger  there  is  in  proximity  to  persons  so 
affected. 

26525.  Make  it  a notifiable  disease,  and  have  separa- 
tion?— I think  the  strongest  possible  measures  should 
be  taken  about  consumptives.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  that  has  come  under  my  observation.  I think 
tramps  should  be.  placed  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  police. 

26524.  And  taken  from  the  Poor  Law?— Yes;  also 
the  law  as  regards  .vagrancy,  so  as  .to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the.  local  authorities. 

26525.  Where  would  you  authorise  the  polioe  or 
magistrates  to  send  them? — To  the  police  barracks. 

26526.  That  would  be  for  the  night.  You  would 
make  vagrancy  an  offence.  Where  would  you  place 
those  that  committed  that  offence?-— In  a place  set 
apart,  under  the  supervision  of  the  police. 

26527.  It  has  been  suggested  that  four,  for  all  Ire- 
land— one  for  each . province-r-would, . he  sufficient?—. 
Suppose  a tramp  turned  up  in  Listowel? 

26528.  Send  him  to.  Cork,  or  wherever  the  place 
would  be,  and  keep  him  there  for  so  many  years? — 
Yes.  In  our  union  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances. 
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We  have  the  same  tramps  coming'  in  this  week  and 
next  week;  they  seem  to  make  a home  of  it;  they  get 
nothing  to  do;  they  simply  come  in,  and  have  their 
food,  although  perhaps  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality, 
and  does  not  cost  very  much,  yet  they  give  a tone  to 
the  rest  of  the  establishment. 

26529.  And  not  a very  high  tone? — Not  a very  high 
tone.  Listowel,  I think,  would  afford  you  most 
material  statistics  on  the  subject  of  amalgamation. 
The  average  in  our  union  is  270  inmates;  it  costs 
£2,422.  That  seems  a great  deal.  The  rates  are  being 
paid  without  any  real  advantage  to  the  poor  people, 
especially  the  old  and  infirm. 

Mr.  0’ Flaherty. — 'Would  it  be  out  of  place  for  me  to 


make  one  observation  with  regard  to  Dingle.  Amal- 
gamation would  be  very  inconvenient  with  regard  to 
Dingle.  Dingle  is  thirty-one  miles  from  this,  and 
there  is  another  district  about  nine  miles  tothe  west 
of  Dingle.  You  would  have  to  pay  the  train  fare  and 
expenses  of  the  pauper  coming  m here,  and  when  he 
wanted  to  go  out  you  would  have  to  pay  it  backwards 
again.  The  provisions  supplied  to  the  Dingle  Work- 
house  are  bought  from  the  Dingle  shopkeepers ; they 
pay  a great  part  of  the  rates,  and  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  take  this  little  advantage  away.  So  far  as 
the  tramps  are  concerned,  there  was  formerly  in  Dingle 
a house  of  correction ; that  is  available  still ; and  if 
they  were  sent  in  there  with  a person  in  charge  of 
them,  it  would  suit  very  well. 


Mr.  Francis  Fitzgerald  examined. 


26530.  Chairman. — You  wish,  I think,  to  mention 
to  us  some  of  the  results  of  amalgamation  on  portion 
of  the  old  Glin  Union  now  attached  to  Listowel  ? — Yes, 
sir.  As  to  the  question  of  amalgamation,  I am  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  generally.  At  the  time  the 
Glin  Union  was  amalgamated,  there  were  seven 
divisions  joined  to  Listowel  and  six  to  the  Rathkeale 
Union.  Since  then  the  rates  in  the  Glin  division — that 
is,  the  four  County  Limerick  divisions — are  40  per 
cent,  higher  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  unions. 

26531.  That  is  a tremendous  increase? — They  were 
in  one  year,  I think,  1892, 130  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
Rathkeale  and  Newcastle. 

26532.  That  is  owing  to  the  very  small  valuation  ? — 
Of  course,  it  is  on  account  of  the  district  charges  prin- 
cipally, not  so  much  the  union  charge. 

26533.  We  are  only  sitting  as  regards  the  Poor  Law, 
but  you  want  to  point  out  that  the  result  of  the  Poor 
Law  change  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Glin  Union 
was  to  put  a tremendously  high  cost  upon  your  neigh- 
bourhood under  other  Acts? — Yes,  most  oppressive. 
Then,  speaking  about  the  management  of  unions  gener- 
ally, I would  be  in  favour  of  paid  Guardians  for  every 
county. 

26534.  You  would  be  in  favour  of ? — 'Abolishing 

the  present  system  of  management.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Boards  are  cumbersome ; you  will  have  forty  or 
fifty  or  eighty  Guardians  in  one  Boardroom. 

26535.  Or  ninety-three  in  the  Tralee  Union  ?— Yeu 
have  very  nearly  ninety  in  Listowel,  and  half  the  time 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  union  or  the  poor  rate- 
payers they  are  thinking  about  at  all,  simply  that 
there  is  some  job  on.  They  are  quarrelling,  and 
business  is  not  done  ; but  three  paid  Guardians  could 
do  the  whole  work  of  the  county,  supplemented  _ by 
electing  three  highly-qualified  Guardians  in  each  union. 

26536.  Three  representatives  of  the  ratepayers? — ■ 
Yes,  on  a very  high  qualification ; and  I would  go  for 
co-opting  a few  lady  Guardians  in  each  as  well.  There 
is  a system  of  jobbery ; it  was  bad  enough  before  the 
Local  Government  Act  passed,  but  it  is  seven  times 
worse  now.  I am  speaking  from  twenty  years’  ex- 
perience. ♦ 

26537.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — That  is  ai  very  strong 
statement  for  you  to  make.  You.  make  a very  sweeping 

charge  requiring  proof;  would  it  not  be  w$ll  to  give 
some  instances  of  how  the  increase  comes  about,  or 
how  the  rates  have  increased  generally,  because  they 
have  not  increased  over  the  county- at-large  ? — They 
have  increased  in  our  district. 

26538.  That  may  he  the  case,  for  reasonable  cause, 
in  a particular  union? — Now  you  have  half  the  rates 
paid  by  the  Government,  and  still  the  rates  are  as 
high  as  before  the  grant  was  given. 

26539.  If  you  confine  yourself  to  Poor  Law  expendi- 
ture you  will  find  that  the  increase  in  the  Poor  Law 
expenditure  is  very  small  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years ; 
in  fact  in  some  cases  it  has  decreased. 


Chairman.— That  is  over  Ireland,  Mr.  Fitzgerald? — 
Well,  I am  speaking  of  the  two  counties  I have  know- 
ledge of. 

26540.  And  you  are  considering  all  rates,  not  merely 
the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  under  the  Poor  Law 
Acts  ? — I think  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  abused.  Why, 
when  the  Guardians  of  one  portion  of  the  union  re- 
commend relief  for  their  friends,  the  other  Guardians 
say,  “We  will  do  the  same  for  ours;”  there  is  no 
check  on  it.  If  you  have  divisional  rating  there  will 
be  more  caution. 

26541.  That  is  the  evidence  we  have  received  very 
generally — that  a great  many  of  those  who  aim  at  a 
very  economical  administration  of  the  poor  rate  say  the 
present  union-at-large  rating  is  productive  of  extra- 
vagance, and  suggest  going  back  to  the  electoral  rating 
— you  are  in  favour  of  that,  too? — I am  in  favour  of 
that.  But  I think  the  valuation  of  the  divisions  should 
be  nearly  equalised  ; because  if  you  have  an  electoral 
charge,  the  low  division  is  pressed  very  heavily  by  the 
establishment  charge  of  the  house. 

26542.  I don’t  know  how  yon  would  propose  to 
equalise  the  valuation  ? — By  amalgamating  the  lower- 
rated  divisions. 

26543.  You  would  not  make  an  electoral  division 
unless  is  was  a proportionate  value  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict?— I would  bring  the  divisions  to  the  valuation 
of  £4,000  or  £5,000. 

26544.  That  would  be  the  standard  valuation  in  your 
neighbourhood? — 'Yes.  I agree  with  almost  all  Mrs. 

Foran  said.  I am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  Glin  School,  and  I have  seen  from  time 
to  time  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  a great  many 
boys  and  girls  turned  out,  and  taking  up  situations, 
and  becoming  very  useful  servants.  I know  some  of 
the  boys  earning  £1  or  30s. 

26545.  Yon  think  that  school  is  A good  institution  ?— 
An  industrial  school  Bhould  he  in  every  county,  if 
possible. 

26546.  On  the  lines  of  Glin  ? — Yes  ; nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  way  the  Glin  School  is 
managed. 

26547.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan. — It  is  certainly  a great 
improvement  on  the  present  workhouse? — A great  im- 
provement ; because  the  ladies  there  look  after  the 
orphans  once  they  leave  the  institution,  and  keep  trace 
of  them  as  long  as  possible.  As  a rule,  they  see  they 
get  proper  situations,  and  look  after  them  even  after 
leaving  the  place.  Then,  where  that  could  not  be  met 
by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  the  kind,  I would 
he  for  the  boarding  out  of  children  in  the  workhouse — 
removing  them  away  from  the  bad  influences  of  the 
workhouse. 

26548.  You  would  exclude  children  from  the  work- 
houses?— Yes ; the  Parish  Committee  could  see  that 
they  were  eent  to  some  thrifty,  tidy  people  that  would 
teach  them  good  habits. 


Mr.  Thomas  O’Connell,  j.p., 
26549.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Lis- 
towel Union? — Yes. 

26550.  We  would  he  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  this 
amalgamation-  question  ? — In  the  first  place,  ■ I am 
opposed  to  it.  As  regards  divisional  rating,  I would 
go  entirely  for  it,  because  I believe  plural  rating  is 
a waste. 

' 26551. 'What  do  you  mean  by  “plural  rating’  ?— 1 
That  is,  two  Guardians  for  one  division. 


Chairman,  Listowel  Union,  examined. 

26552.  You  would  halve  the  size  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians?— I would  reduce  them  by  half,  because  I 
believe  it  increases  out-door  relief  by  having 

26553.  More  to  recommend  it? — Yes.  As  far  as 

expenditure  in  other  ways,  for  waterworks,  they  should 
he  charged  on  the  dispensary  district.  Sanitary  pur- 
poses  

26554.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  sanitary  expendi- 
ture, but  I understand  what  you  mean?— As  for  tramps, 

6U2 


Jan.  17, 1906. 
Mrs.  Foran. 


Mr.  Francis 
Fitzgerald. 


Mr.  Thomas 
O'Connell. 
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Jan  17  1905  we  should  impose  some  penalty  on  them,  that  may 
' ' improve  their  condition,  and  ours  also. 

Mr.  Thomas  26555.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Guardians 
O’Connell.  getting  power  to  charge  patients  admitted  into  their 
infirmary  such  sums  as  the  people  might  be  considered 
reasonably  able  to  pay? — I would.  But  those  who  are 


able  to  pay,  I would  charge  them  up  to  the  full 
amount;  and  then  I would,  suggest  they  should  be 
charged  according  to  their  circumstances. 

26556.  Giving  the  Guardians  discretion  to  look  into 

their  circumstances,  and  charge  them  accordingly? 

Exactly. 


Mr.  William 
M’Malion. 


Mr.  William  M‘Mahon,  m.c .< 

We  feel  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
surcharges,  and  very  often  with  the  auditor's  report. 
In  the  beginning,  after  the  Local  Government  Act 
came  into  force,  we  were  under  the  impression,  and  I 
think  the  auditors  acted  on  it,  that  it  would  be  the 
proposer  and  seconder  and  the  party  that  voted  for 
these  illegal  acts  or  contracts,  whichever  they  may  be, 
who  would  be  surcharged  ; and  it  is  still  the  opinion 
of  the  County  Council  and  the  Listowel  'Board  of  Guar- 
dians that  that  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

26557.  Chairman. — You  would  like  to  put  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse,  and  make  the  men  pay  who  initiated 
the  illegal  expenditure  ?— Exactly.  In  this  Council 
and  the  Rural  District  Council  we  place  a great  deal 
of  confidence  in  our  officials ; they  make  up  their 
quarterly  payment  or  half-yearly  payments.  Say  it  is 
for  roads.  We  ask,  “ Has  the  county  surveyor  certified 
for  these  roads  ” ? We  were  told  “ He  has,”  and  we,  be- 
lieving that  once  the  county  surveyor  gives  a certificate 
the  contractor  can  recover  payment,  and  then,  in  order 
to  save  expense,  and  not  knowing  that  it  was  illegal 
at  all,  we  signed  the  cheques.  . 

26558.  These  District  Councils  matters  are  outside 
our  function?— I have  been  surcharged  myself  as  not 
being  present  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
for  signing  a sheet  for  £723,  and  there  were  three  items 
picked  out  of  that,  and  I was  surcharged  ; and,  as  re- 
ported to  the  public,  it  looked  as  if  I were  guilty  of  a 
gross  fraud  in  favour  of  some  near  friend  of  my  own. 
The  whole  of  the  items  picked  out  only  amounted  to 
£27,  and  the  excuse  given  by  the  auditor  was  that  I 
was  not  present  when  these  sheets  were  signed.  _ My 
name  appeared  in  the  minutes  voting  and  carrying  a 
resolution,  my  name  appeared  in  the  porters  books, 
and  still  I had  no  remedy,  only  to  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  they  remedied  it.  I will  deal 
with  the  case  of  the  printing  contract  in  the  Listowel 
Union.  . 

26559.  Yon  have  only  shown  us  in  that  instance  thal 
the  right  thing  was  done? — I want  to  show  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  don't  always  know  wliat  is 
the  proper  thing.  Now,  after  the  Loval  Government 
Act  came  into  operation,  the  Listowel  Board  of  Guar- 
dians advertised  a yearly  contract  for  the  printing,  and 
it  was  taken  for  £30  ; the  next  year  it  was  advertised 
again,  and  the  contract  was  given  at  l^d.  a line,  and 
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I think  it  amounted  to  £200  or  £240.  Well,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Press  in  Kerry— there  were 
three  papers  there — had  joined,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  as  much  as  they  possibly  could.  The  next 
year  they  wanted  1 jrd.  a line,  • from  four  newspapers, 
and  it  was  refused.  The  contract  was  re-advertised, 
and  the  Limerick  Leader,  circulating  in  Limerick,  but 
not  having  much  circulation  in  Kerry,  was  declared 
contractor  for  £20.  Then  the  Kerry  Press  would  not 
send  a reporter  to  the  union  to  report  the  proceedings. 

26560.  I suppose  you  considered  that  an  advantage? 
— 'No ; the  people  kicked  against  it,  and  said  we  were 
this  and  that,  so  we  had  to  give  in.  Then,  at  some 
suggestions  of  the  ratepayers,  another  paper  was 
started,  which  did  away  with  the  combination;  and, 
knowing  that  the  paper  would  break  down  the  combina- 
tion and  enable  us  to  get  our  contracts  cheaper,  not 
alone  in  our  union,  but  in  the  County  Council  as  well,  in 
order  to  try  to  break  down  this  combination  we  did  give, 
in  some  cases — the  old  contractor  began  to  cut  down 
his  prices  for  the  sake  of  breaking  down  the  opposition, 
as  tradesmen  generally  do — we  did  give,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  down  our  rates,  bigger  prices  to  the 
new  people,  and  we  have  been  surcharged  for  that ; so 
that  it  is  not  at  all  times  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  can  grapple  with  local  circumstances,  and  be 
properly  represented. 

Mr.  Quinnell. — Is  any  ratepayer  entitled  to  ask  Mr. 
M'Mahon  a question  ? Mr.  M'Mahon  says  the  cost  of 
advertising  has  been  reduced,  not  only  in  his  own 
Council,  but  in  the  County  Council.  Are  you  aware 
that  when  the  County  Council  started  the  cost  of  ad- 
vertising was  £200? 

Mr.  M'Mahon. — I could  not  tell  you  what  it  was  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  Quinnell. — Do  you  know  now  that  it  is  £400  ? 

Mr.  M'Mahon. — I know  you  had  a tender  in  here  for 
£2,400,  and  it  was  cut  down  to  £500. 

Mr.  Quinnell. — That  was  not  the  tender  at  all.  I 
am  asking  you  for  positive  figures  now. 

Chairman. — I presume,  from  what  has  occurred,  that 
you  have  been  the  contractor.  We  are  not  here  at  all 
to  go  into  questions  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  QuinneU. — He  has  been  giving  evidence 

Mr.  M'Mahon. — I pave  the  figures  of  the  Listowel 
Union  ; those  are  all  the  figures  I gave. 
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Shortly,  I am  in  favour  of  amalgamation  of  the 
unions.  With  regard  to  the  County  Council,  they 
passed  a resolution  against  amalgamation  ; I was  not 
present,  so  I cannot  speak  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council,  but  my  personal  view  is  that  we  should  amal- 
gamate. , , , , . . 

26561.  If  yon  could  effect  a substantial  saving,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  inflict  hardship  on  the  sick  poor? 
Yes ; but  outside  even  the  actual  saving,  I think  the 
advantage  would  be  to  the  children  ; to  have  a place 
for  them  separate  from  the  grown-up  people  would  be 
a very  great  advantage  to  these  young  people  coming 
out  afterwards.  My  experience  of  these  children  who 
have  been  reared  in  the  union  is  not  favourable . to 
them.  If  you  take  an  industrial  school,  they  bring 
the  children  up  in  such  a different  way ; they  are  use- 
ful men,  and  respect  themselves  better. 

26562'.  Axe  you  aware  of  many  instances  of  the  after- 
life of  children  from  industrial  schools?— I have  had 
experience  of  about  twenty  individually 

26563.  And  those  have  turned  out  in  an  average  way 
weU  1 — Yes  ; good  tradesmen,  or  labourers,  or  servants. 

26564.  What  do  they  turn  out  as  generally?— I know 
one  who  is  a tailor,  another  is  a carpenter,  some  of 
them  aTe  farm  labourers. 

26565.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  ot  tne 
expediency  of  turning  out  those  that  you  may 
call  waifs  and  strays- on  society,  giving  them  trades 
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such  as*  you  have  mentioned,  equipping  them  with 
trades  that  could  not  be  aimed  at  by  small  ratepayers 
for  their  own  children  ?— That  is  the  advantage  for 
these  poor  people,  who  have  no  resources. 

26566.  Is  there  much  scarcity  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  this  county? — Oh,  yes. 

26567.  Do  you  think  that  the  better  course  for  pauper 
children,  or  children  that  We  to  be  supported  out  of 
the  public  rates,  do  you  th',  • it  might  not  be  sufficient 
to  aim  at  putting  the"'  forward  as  agricultural 
labourers  and  not  as  tradesmen? — -Possibly,  that  might 
be  the  best,  if  they  were  properly  trained  and  in  a 
position  to  follow  that.  . . 

26568.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  training 
for  children  as  agricultural  labourers  ? — I am  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  subject  to  say  that. 

26569.  We  have  had  evidence 'that  the  best  possible 
training  for  an  agricultural  labourer  would  be  to  be 
trained  up  from  early  youth  in  a farmers  family  an 
obliged  to  take  whatever  share  of  labour  came  to  nim 
or  her  ?— Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  ways.  But  there 
is, a lot 'of  technical  knowledge  now  that  is  coming  out, 
even  with  regard  to  farming  work,  that  you  would  no 
learn  in  an  ordinary  place. 

26570.  They  will  get  that  too  in  this  way— if  they  are 
boarded  out  in  a farmer’s  family  they  have  to  go  to 
the  National  School  and  receive  such  technical  instru  - 
tion  as  the  other  children  in  the  community  get/ 
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When  they  are  in  a farmer’s  family  they  are  not  treated 
possibly  the  same  as  farmers  would  treat  their  own 
children. 

26571.  There  would  be  a degree  of  feeling  thgre  cer- 
tainly, but  hardly  of  treatment? — Well,  not  exactly 
treatment,  I suppose,  as  you  say,  but  there  would  be 
a strong  difference  of  feeling. 

26572.  The  evidence  we  have  got  from  a great  many 
quarters  is  that  these  boarded-out  children  were 
virtually  absorbed  into  the  family — they  became  in 
after-life  often  the  support  of  the  family  ?— That  has 
not  been  my  experience. 

26573.  Have  you  seen  many  cases  ? — Only  a few,  five 
or  six. 

26574.  The  evidence  we  have  got  has  been  very  con- 
siderable— and  one  interesting  experiment  that  has  been 
made  in  that  respect  w,as  made  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop, Dr.  Logue.  He  has  founded  boarding-out  for 
bis  diocese  from  a fund  placed  ip  his  hands  for  charit- 
able purposes,  and  there  he,  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  of  parish  priests  of  the  Archdiocese,  has 
children  boarded  out  with  families,  and  the  Cardinal 
has  appointed  a young  lady  who  acts  as  inspector  of 
those  children,  and  the  result  we  learned,  when  up 
there,  has  been  most  satisfactory  ?— Well,  that  is  very 
important ; we  have  not  that  system  down  here. 

26575.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Killarney  Lunatic  Asylum  ? — Yes. 

26576.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  further  accommo- 
dation being  wanted — for  instance,  if  all  the  lunatics 
in  workhouses  in  Kerry  were  discharged  from  the  work- 
houses — do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  work- 
houses  first  ? — I do  not. 

26577.  Would  the  asylum  be  sufficient  for  their  re- 
ception, or  would  it  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  an 
institution  such  as  that  at  Youghal  or  a further  ex- 
tension of  the  asylum  would  be  the  better  policy? — I 
think  we  should  have  a separate  place  for  the  imbeciles, 
not  Die  lunatics,  the  violent  lunatics  who  are  treated  in 
the  .asylum.  Where  you  have  idiots  I think  you 
should  have  an  idiots’  home. 

26578.  You  would  have  the  curable  in  an  asylum, 
and  those  who  were  incurable  or  required  comparatively 
small  attention  could  go  to  the  auxiliary? — Yes,  that 
would  be  my  view. 

26579.  At  a much  lower  cost  in  the  auxiliary  ? — Yes. 
You  would  not  have  the  same  medical  staff  or  require 
the  same  number  of  attendants. 

26580.  As  regards  the  system  of  payments  or  con- 
tributions in  all  institutions  supported  out  of  the 
county  rates,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the 
local  managing  body  power  to  ascertain  what  the 
patient  or  patient’s  friends  could,  without  difficulty, 
pay,  and  oblige  them  to  pay  such  amounts  from  a very 
small  sum  up  to  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance?—'! 
wcrold  be  in  favour  of  making  them  pay,  and  give 
power  to  recover.  In  some  of.  our  hospitals  we  do  get 
donations  from  people  who  go  in,  but  that  is  voluntary. 

26581.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Would  you  not  insist  on 
the  managing  body  seeing  for  themselves  who  were  able 
to  pay? — It  should  be  compulsory  on  them  to  pay. 

26582.  At  present  it  is  optional,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  members  not  to  make  a 
charge — to  be ‘'generous  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers— do  you  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  make  a 
provision  that  those  who  had  means  should  pay  ? — 
Certainly ; I know  I am  connected  with  the  Fever 
Hospital  and  Infirmary,  and  always  try.  to  get  money 
out  of  the  people,  and  do  get  something  a week  out  of 
them  when  they  are  able  to  pay.  If  a farmer  comes 
in  who  has  twenty  or  thirty  cows  he  pays  us  so  much 
a week. 

26583.  Chairman, — Are  you  connected  with  the 
County  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

26584.  You  have  ,a  magnificent  hospital  at  the  Fever 
Hospital  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  diseases— the 
County  Infirmary  is  also  a fairly  good  'hospital? 
But  it  is  an  old  style. 

26585.  Not  a hospital  suitable  for  surgical  treat- 
ment?—Would  you  say  that?  In  some  surgical  cases 
where  there  is  fever  you  want  a big  ward,  but  if  a man 
is  only  lying  in  bed 

26586.  At  the  Fever  Hospital  you  have  wards  that 
will  compare  with  those  of  any  modern  hospital.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  the  people  of  Tralee  that  it  might  be  a 
good  thing — the  number  'of  patients  dealt  with  m the 
Fever  Hospital  is  very  small ; the  number  of  patients 
dealt  with  in  the  County  Infirmary  is  relatively  large 
y- did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  a good  thing 
in  the  interests  of  the  sick  to  make  an  exchange  of  the 
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Infirmary  and  the  surgical  cases  in  the  Fever  Hospital  ? ' L 

— I don’t  think  so.  You  want  good  air  for  fever  Mr.  St.  John 
especially,  and  you  would  be  right  in  the  town  with  Henry 
the  old  infirmary  and  rather  crowded.  The  Fever  Donovan. 
Hospital  stands  by  itself  in  an  open  place,  and  there 
is  less  danger  of  contagion. 

26587.  There  is  no  danger  of  contagion,  I think,  in 
either? — Possibly  not. 

26588.  Take  a hospital  in  Dublin  like  the  Hard- 
wicke,  which  is  close  to  a most  thickly-populated  place, 
the  North  Dublin  Union,  fever  cases,  including  small- 
pox, are  treated  there? — On  account  of  the  building 
being  larger  and  well  ventilated  everything  is  in  favour 
of  it,  .and  the  infirmary  is  rather  small. 

26589.  That  is  the  reason  why  for  surgical  cases  it 
is  not  so  good  ? — A surgical  case  does  not  want  so  much  * 

air. 

26590.  It  wants  such  wards  as  you  have  in  the 
Fever  Hospital? — The  doctor  knows  better  about  that. 

26591.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  would  be  a very  desirable 
change  if  it  could  be  made.  You  have  more  room  and 
air  space  in  tho  Fever  Hospital  than  in  the  County 
Infirmary. 

26592.  Chairman. — You  have  very  few  cases  of  fever  ? 

— About  thirteen  in  the  year  or  eighteen. 

26593.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  number  going  into  the 
County  Infirmary  being  larger  it  should  be  a larger 
building  ? — They  are  not  in  the  same  danger. 

26594.  You  can  keep  fever  from  spreading  very  well  ? 

They  are  able  to  walk  out  in  the  garden  with  a broken 
arm. 

26595.  You  have  not  much  ground  at  the  County 
Infirmary? — There  is  a field  at  the  back. 

26596.  Not  large?— It  is  not  as  large  as  the  Fever 
Hospital. 

26597.  So  even  for  convalescents  you  have  better 
ground  ? — Yes. 

26598.  Surgical  dressings,  and  operations,  and  having 
fresh  air  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ? — Oh,  yes ; the 
Fever  Hospital  is  an  ideal  hospital. 

26599.  We  were  sorry  to  see  such  a magnificent  build- 
ing made  so  little  use  of  ?— There  was  fever  there  some- 
time ago.  ...... 

26600.  You  will  find  fever  ceased  or  diminished  a 
good  deal  after  the  Public  Health  Act  ?— Four  or  five 
years  ago  there  was  a very  bad  epidemic  in  Castle- 
island.  . , , , , 

26601.  There  you  have  a hospital  already— do  yon 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  re-open  that  as  a 
small  general  hospital  ?— It  is  rather  far  bringing  people 
from  Brosna  into  Tralee. 

26602.  You  have  a nice  building  there  going  to  rum — 
would  it  be  a good  thing  to  re-open  that?— The  view  I 
would  have  is  that  we  should  have  small  hospitals 
studded  round  the  country  where  bad  cases  could  be- 
treated  at  once,  and  the  doctor  of  the  district  could 
do  it.  Sometimes  a fever  case  could  not  be  carried 
the  whole  distance,  and  it  might  kill  a person  to  be 
carried  & long  journey. 

26603.  Such  small  hospitals  would  bring  the  relief  to- 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  people  ? — More  directly ._ 

26604.  And  it  seems  a pity  to  see  the  Castleisland 
Hospital  falling  into  decay  when  it  might  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  neighbourhood  as  a general  hospital  ? 

26605.  Is  there  any  other  matter  I have  not  alluded 
to®— I don’t  think  there  is— only  the  matter  mentioned: 
by  Mr.  M'Mahon,  that  is  the  unfairness  of  having  to 
pay  for  The  county  institution,  that  is  under  the  Act. 

26606.  What  do  you  think  about  that?— In  a way 
I think  each  place  ought  to  bear  their  own  liability, 
but  when  the  Act  is  there — — , , 

26607.  We  are  taking  evidence  with  the  view  to.  tne 
introduction  of  another  Act — do  you  think  that  is  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  amended  ?— I think  so ; I 
think  each  district  ought  to  bear  its  own  expenses. 

26608.  On  what  basis  would  you  put  the  bounty 
Infirmary? — That  is  a difficult  question.  We  have 
cases  from  Caherciveen,  Dingle,  and  Listowel. 

26609.  The  evidence  we  have  got  from  a great  many 
surgeons  of  County  Infirmaries  is  that  the . proper  thing 
would  be  to  make  all  the  workhouse  hospitals  district 
hospitals,  and  as  the  District  Councils  are  connected 
with  the  County  Councils  so  the  district  hospitals  should 
be  connected  with  the  County  Infirmary,  and  doctors 
have  a right  to  send  up  patients  for  special  treatment 
without  extra  cost  to  the  County  Infirmary  ; that  the 
County  Infirmary  surgeon  should,  where  required  as 
of  his  duty,  go  down  to  the  local  places  to  carry 
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out  operations,  he  presumably  being  a skilled  operator, 
and  in  that  way  you  would  maintain  a high-class 
hospital  in  the  county,  and  no  ratepayer  would  then 
object  as  he  would  be  getting  value  distinctly? — I 
would  be  thoroughly  in  favour  of  that. 

26610.  And  further,  making  the  County  Infirmary  a 
training  school  for  nurses  and  headquarters  for  the 
nurses  of  the  county,  that  they  should  be  County 
Kerry  girls  trained  in  the  infirmary,  there  should  be  ,a 
small  staff  kept  there,  and,  as  required  when  excep- 
tional illness  broke  out,  they  would  telegraph  for  a girl 
to  the  County  Infirmary,  and  she  would  be  sent  down, 
so  you  would  not  have  to  pay  high  fees  to  nurses  in 
Cork  or  Dublin  as  ,at  present? — I would  be  in  favour 
of  that. 

26611.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Are  you  quite  sure  you 
would  be? — That  girls  should  be  trained  in  Kerry,  but 
as  to  keeping  a thoroughly  trained  nurse  on  after  she 
had  been  trained 

26612.  Chairman. — You  woujld  keep  ‘her  on,  she 
would  become  your  officer,  and  the  engagement  would 
be  terminated  like  that  of  any  other  officer  ? — If  you  got 
a couple  of  nurses  the  expenses  would  run  up ; you 
would  want  four  or  five. 

26613.  You  would  only  keep  the  necessary  number — 
you  would  not  admit  a probationer  except  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  You  have  six  unions  in  the  county,  you 
would  want  two  nurses  for  each  perhaps? — And  they 
would  have  to  reside  in  the  infirmary  ? 

26614.  One  would  be  always  down  there,  and  then 
you  would  want  a couple  of  emergency  nurses? — That 
would  add  to  the  cost. 

26616.  They  would  be  probationers  under  training  ? — 
When  they  were  trained  what  would  become  of  them  ? 

26616.  You  might  arrange  that  you  would  have  a 
claim  on  their  services  for  two  or  three  years,  or  turn 
them  out  straightaway  when  they  get  the  certificate — 
the  power  would  be  in  your  own  hands. 

26617.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Although  that  sounds 
very  nice,  are  you  not  afraid  it  might  mean 
greater  cost  and  also  lessen  still  more  the  benefits 
to  outlying  districts ; there  are  outlying  districts 
far  removed  from  Tralee  that  do  not  get  as  much 
advantage  as  electoral  divisions  close  to  it ; you  would 
be  extending  that  principle  by  establishing  ,a  county 
.■hospital,  centralising  tilings  more  than  they  are,  tak- 
ing from  local  men  the  supervision  so  necessary  for 
the  care  of  their  own  interest,  leading  to  expense  and 
taking  away  from  the  very  poor  the  assistance  they  have 
. at  present  ?— I would  not  take  away  the  assistance. 

26618.  That  is  the  danger  ?— There  might  be  danger 
in  that  case.  We  have  sent  nurses  from  the  infirmary 
out  to  districts  when  they  wanted  them  on  a few  oc- 
casions, to  the  poor  districts.  In  the  same  way  we  have 
had  to  bring  in  nurses  from  Cork  when  we  have  had 
an  epidemic,  but  we  only  did  that  temporarily. 

26619.  I am  a member  of  a Board  of  Guardians  that 
is  particularly  well  'situated  in  regard  to*  infirmary 
•nurses.  The  nurse  is  within  half  a mile  of  the  work- 
house.  The  Guardians  have  to  pay  almost  as  much  for 
that  nurse  from  the  County  Infirmary  as  if  she  came 
from  Belfast,  and  more  than  that,  there  is  the  danger 
that  the  local  men  will  send  for  those  nurses  very  fre- 
quently when  perhaps  they  could  be  done  without  if 
they  were  not  so  close  to  hand  ; is  there  not  danger  of 
that?— As  to  the  financing  of  the  question  it  would 
require  ,a  lot  of  consideration  ; I had  not  time  to  con- 
sider that  fully. 

26620.  Chairman.— People  from  a distance  object  to 


contribute  to  the  County  Infirmary  at  Tralee1  the 
say,  “ Wo  don’t  use  it."  That  would  mean  either  that 
there  should  be  a zonal  rate  adopted,  so  much  paid  bv 
the  ratepayers  within  so  many  miles,  or  else  that  it 
should  be  ,all  payable  by  the  Tralee  ratepayers.  Do 
you  think  the  Tralee  ratepayers  would  be  apt  to  con 
tinue  an  institution  if  they  had  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  it?— They  would  think  it  veiy  hard,  certainly. 

26621.  You  have  a big  hospital  at  the  workhouse 
a satisfactory  County  Infirmary  where  good  work  is 
done  here  j do  you  think  the  Tralee  people  would  hesi- 
tate before  they  would  continue  both  institutions  if 
they  had  any  option  ?— If  they  had  the  option  they 
would  hesitate,  certainly.  J 

26622.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  Tralee  people  are 
particularly  well  circumstanced  in  the  matter  of  rating 
— their  rating  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
other  unions  ?— That  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Guardians. 

26623.  You  would  not  wish  to  add  a burden  to  the 
heavily  taxed  unions  outside — would  it  not  be  fairer 
•to  make  the  low-rated  Tralee  Union  pay  for  its  own 
sick  and  relieve  Dingle  and  the  other  highly-rated 
unions  from  the  cost  of  the  support  of  the  Tralee  sick  ? 
I think  it  would  be  fair  that  each  district  should  keep 
its  own  sick ; if  we  had  not  an  infirmary  they  would 
have  to  go  to  the  union. 

26624.  And  if  these  outlying  unions  had  no  person 
to  send  to  the  County  Infirmary  let  them  send  them 
to  the  union  and  pay  for  their  own  sick? — Yes. 

26625.  Chairman. — Out  of  what  rate  would  you  pay 
the  establishment  charges  of  the  County  Infirmary?— 
I would  spread  the  upkeep  ,all  over  the  county. 

26626.  You  would  have  the  establishment  charges 
still  a county  charge  ? — Yes,  they  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it,  but  where  the  patient  is  from  a district  that 
district  should  bear  the  burden  ; that  would  be  the 
easiest  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty. 

26627.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  outlying  people  have 
naturally  a complaint  ? — They  have  ; it  is  a reasonable 
complaint. 

26628.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  is  a most  desirable  thing 
to  have  a County  Infirmary  where  cases  can  be  treated 
which  cannot  be  treated  in  a local  hospital  ? — Certainly, 
because  we  have  appliances  they  have  not  in  the 
others,  .and  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  these 
appliances  in  other  hospitals,  because  it  would  be  very 
expensive. 

26629.  Chairman. — And  a great  many  doctors  have 
not  kept  their  hands  in  touch  for  operations,  and 
would  not  operate  except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency, 
they  told  us  that  ? — Oh,  yes. 

26630.  Dr.  Bigger. — Any  doctor  will  admit  that, 
even  the  best  of  general  practitioners.  They  will  call 
in  others  to  do  the  operations  although  they  know  all 
the  steps  of  it,  but  still  tliey  have  not  that  much  confi- 
dence and  practice  ? — There  was  a case  came  in  from 
Dingle  to  the  infirmary,  it  was  a .very  peculiar  case 
and  we  had  not  the  appliances  to  treat  it.  Dr.  Hayes 
went  up  himself  with  the  patient  to  the  North  Infir- 
mary, Cork,  and  the  doctor  there  operated  and  the 
operation  was  very  successful,  but  that  was  a case  that 
would  not  have  occurred  in  twenty  years  probably. 

26631.  It  is  a great  advantage 'to  a district  to  have 
surgeons  in  connection  with  the  County  Infirmary 
whose  services  can  be  availed  of  in  an  emergenoy,  even 
to  the  ratepayers  who  are  paying  for  the  support  of 
that  place? — Yes.  ..... 

26632.  Whereas  if  you  had  no  such  institution  you 
might  have  to  telegraph  to  Dublin  or  Cork  for  a 
surgeon  to  come  down  at  a large  expense,  and  that 
comes  out  of  the  ratepayers’  pcckets? — It  dees. 


Miss  Donovan, 

26633.  Chairman.— You  are  a District  Councillor 
and  Guardian  for  Tralee?— Ballinahaglish,  in  the 
Tralee  Union. 

26634.  Have  you  looked  at  all  at  the  question  of 
amalgamation  of  unions,  or  has  your  attention  been 
directed  to  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Laws  ?— I have  been 
thinking  of  both,  and  I would  certainly  recommend 
.amalgamation  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  as  well  as  for 
our  county ; and  for  our  county  I think  one  of  the 
unions  might  be  made  a technical  school  for  the  work- 
house  children,  another  might  be  made  a hospital  for 
consumptives,  and  the  other  one  might  be  made  an 
auxiliary  asylum  for  those  lunatics  that  could  not  be 
sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 


Ii.  G.,  examined. 

26635.  Have  you  thought  what  union  workhouses  it 
would  be  possible  to  close  for  general  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses?— I thought  of  Kenmare,  Dingle,  and  Caherci- 
veen,  leaving  Listowel,  Tralee  and  Killarney. 

26636.  Kenmare  for  consumptives  ?— Kenmare  for 
consumptives,  because  they  say  the  air  there  is  par- 
ticularly good  for  the  chest  ,and  lungs,  and  the  site  goo 
26637.  What  did  you  think  for  a lunatic  asylum 
I thought,  perhaps,  Dingle,  but  I cannot  be  so  < 
and  for  a training  school,  Cahirciveen.  _ 

26638.  Have  you  seen  Cahirciveen  Workhouse  • 
have  seen  it  passing,  hut  I have  not  been  in > 
stands  away  from  the  town  and  has  six  acres  oi  g 
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26639.  It  is  a most  unfortunate  old  gazebo?— I have 
never  been  in  it;  then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better 
to  make  an  asylum  for  these  harmless  lunatics 
26640.  As  long  as  it  would  last?— The  Dingle  people 
were  saying  the  water  supply  was  so  bad  that  it  would 
not  do  for  a large  school  while  the  idiots  .are  a small 
number. 

26641.  They  want  a good  deal  of  washing  ?— I sup- 
pose they  could  sink  wells  like  an  artesian  well,  because 
of  course  water  will  find  its  level,  and  the  Dingle  Work- 
house  being  so  high,  I think  they  could  sink  a well  • I 
don’t  see  why  they  should  not. 

26642.  They  don’t  seem  to  have  adopted  that?— 
No,  they  have  that  to  do ; I think  it  is  most  necessary 
that  the  children  should  ,fce  taken  out  of  every  work- 
house  ; I would  not  leave  one  child  in  the  union  from 
my  experience  as  a Guardian,  and  I have  been  one  since 
1897,  so  I remember  the  old  time  and  the  new  ; I think 
not  one  child  should  be  left  in  the  union  ; they  are 
brought  up  useless  members  of  society,  and  people 
don’t  care  to  have  them  for  servants. 

26643.  Even  with  the  best  intentions,  do  you  thlnt-  it 
possible  m a union  workhouse  to  bring  them  up  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  way  ? — No. 

26644.  Why  do  you  think  that?— I don’t  know  why 
it  is,  but  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  workhouse,  the 
whole  system  I consider  bad. 

26645.  Can  you  say  yourself  after  your  experience 
that  that  makes  a workhouse  an  undesirable  and  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  place  to  rear  children  satis- 
factorily?—I think  they  are  only  just  taught  their 
lessons,  but  they  are  not  really  trained  to  be  useful 
members  of  society. 

26646.  Is  there  in  a workhouse  any  possible  means 
for  teaching  ?— There  is  a master  and  mistress. 

26647.  Take  the  girls,  for  instance— what  could  they 
be  taught  in  the  workhouse  ? — Only  a little  washing. 

26648.  Could  they  be  taught  that,  even  without  see- 
ing too  much  of  the  undesirable  class  of  adult  females  ? 
—They  could  not ; it  would  be  very  difficult— impossible 
almost. 

26649.  They  would  have  to  take  a day  a week  if  a 
day  could  be  spared  ?— Yes,  but  I am  for  putting  every 
child  out  of  the  union ; I should  think  in  a great 
many  places  boarding  out  would  be  the  best,  but  I am 
against  boarding  them  out  with  other  children,  for  I 
think  the  class  of  children  that  are  in  workhouses 
are  not  children  that  would  improve  the  farmers’  and 
labourers’  children. 

26650.  I don’t  mean  now  for  existing  children — 
suppose  one  puts  out  of  one’s  mind  the  children  who 
are  at  present  in  the  workhouse — they  undoubtedly 
would  be  undesirable  companions  for  farmers’  children 
in  a great  many  cases  for  they  know  too  much  of  evil, 
bad  language,  and  matters  of  that  sorb,  but  take  into 
consideration  workhouse  children  of  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years  old,  do  yon  think  that  a good  system  wonld 
be  to  board  out  young  children  of  that  age  who  are 
innocent  ? — Yes,  hut  not  at  a later  ,age ; much  better 
to  board  them  out  then,  and  I would  recommend  that 
they  should  he  boarded  out  with  people  who  had  no 
children  or  with  people  whose  children  had  grown  up 
and  had  gone  to  service  or  to  America,  and  those  sort 
of  old  couples  would  be  very  glad  to  have  nice  children  ; 
they  would  get  fond  of  them  and  make  them  their  own. 

26651.  That  would  be  an  ideal  place  to  put  them  if  it 
could  be  got?— Yes,  ,and  say  widows  or  any  persons 
who  had  not  children  of  their  own. 

26652.  Would  you  not  try  to  put  them,  if  possible, 
with  people  who  had  land? — Yes,  and  let  them  be 
trained  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  farm  pursuits  for 

26653.  Dairying,  if  there  is  any  left  in  the  country  ? 
-—Yee,  but  I am  afraid  there  is  very  little  dairying 
Jeftin  the  Country  \tfitfT  the  creameries  ; they  have  done 
hann  in  that  way  that  the  general  body  of  girls  Jo  not 
understand  anything  of  it  now.  But  in  converting  a 
workhouse  into  a training  school,  yon  should  have  part 
o cc  Part  for  the  hoys. 

ip  u ' ^ou  have  'visited.  Glin  ?— I have  not,  but  if  it 
f°uld  be  done,  if  there  was  land  enough,  the  boys  could 
taught  practical  farming  and  the  girls  domestic 
co°king,  farm  laundry,  and  needlework. 

26655.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  have  you  ever 
• +;+an.  PPPortunity  of  observing'  any  girl  from  an 
institution  employed  ,as  a servant  ?— Yes ; personal 
experience  of  it. 

26656.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  thought  of  it  ?— 

V etgot  a g>rl,  but  she  was  really  kept  on  until  she  was 
eighteen  at  the  Industrial  School  in  Tralee ; she  was 
sept  on,  I think,  not  exactly  iii  the  school,  but  as  a 


sort  of  a little  monitress  by  the  nuns ; we  got  her  as 
a servant  when  just  eighteen,  and  we  never  had  a 
better ; she  was  good,  honest,  and  affectionate  to  my 
brother’s  children  and  a good  needlewoman ; she  was 
kept  on  to  a good  age.  Sixteen  is  rather  young  to 
send  girls  out ; I would  recommend  that  they  should 
be  kept  to  seventeen. 

26657.  Did  she  remain  with  you  any  time?— Five 
years,  and  then  she  got  married  and  she  is  a great 
friend  of  ours.  We  had  two  others,  but  they  were  not 
quite  as  satisfactory ; they  were  very  honest  and  nice 
and  thoroughly  to  be  trusted. 

26658.  Not  such  as  we  have  heard  the  workhouse 
girls  are  ? — Oh,  no,  perfectly  different ; such  discip- 
line, such  obedience,  and  treating  everyone  with  re- 
spect. That  was  my  experience  of  three  servants. 

26659.  That  was  most  valuable  experience? — That 
was  from  the  Industrial  School,  trained  under  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and,  judging  from  that,  I think  if 
a good  training  school  could  be  organised  you  might 
turn  out  very  worthy  members  of  society  out  of  our  poor 
workhouse  children,  who  are  now  worthless  and  go 
back  again  ; in  fact  they  tell  me  ,at  onr  workhouse  that 
a good  many  of  these  won’t  stay  with  farmers ; they 
grumble  and  come  back  and  say,  “ Oh,  he  was  so  cross 
with  me.’  They  leave  for  nothing,  whereas  a child 
trained  under  religious  or  very  good  lay  teachers  really 
does,  not  mind  a little  correction ; they  are  thankful 
for  it ; they  know  it  is  for  their  good,  hut  these  work- 
house  children  don’t  like  that,  and  they  are  thoroughly 
lazy. 

26660.  That  is  because  there  is  no  opportunity  in 
workhouses  for  keeping  them  employed  at  real  work  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  great  mixture  of  children,  too. 

26661.  It  is  often  because  there  are  too  few  children 
to  organise  any  work  ? — Some  of  the  children  are  really 
too.  bad ; they  go  in  at  an  age  when  they  have  been 
trained  to  thievery  by  their  parents  and  spoil  the 
other  children ; but  I would  recommend  if  you  could 
see  your  way  to  it  a training  school,  and  boarding  out 
others  with  people  whose  children  are  grown  up,  and 
who  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a young  person  to  help 
them,  or  with  widows,  or  families  without  children. 

26662.  Have  you  gone  into  it  practically  in  your 
union  ? — There  are  sixteen  children  boarded  out,  but 
not  in  my  district ; more  in  Emocknagoshell  and  Castle- 
island. 

26663.  It  is  thickly  populated  from  your  house  over  to 
Ardfert? — It  is,  but  they  don't  board  the  children  out 
there ; they  don’t  seem  to  want  them. 

26664.  It  might  be  well  to  try  and  get  homes  for 
them  there  ? — It  would  be  a good  thing  to  get  the  very 
young  ones  ; I don’t  think  our  people  would  like  young 
ones  that  have  been  spoiled. 

26665.  You  wonld  not  care. to  introduce  a child  into 
a family  that  would  bring  evil  associations  and 
language  ? — Not  at  all ; I am  for  boarding  out  under 
certain  conditions,  and  against  it  in  other  ways ; I 
am  not  for  indiscriminate  boarding  out ; some  people 
think  it  is  the  only  means,  but  I am  for  a good  train- 
ing school. 

26666.  People  who  put  it  forward  as  the  only  means 
are  really  thinking  of  the  future  when  they  could  board 
out  children  at  a very  early  age  after  exhausting  the 
present  number  of  hobbledehoys,  boarding  out  for  the 
future  any  that  can  be  boarded  out ; what  would  you 
suggest  ? — A training  school. 

26667.  Do  you  see  any  necessity  for  multiplying  the 
number  of  schools — you  have  that  school  you  speak 
so  highly  of  at  Tralee  ?— That  has  been  limited  by  the 
Act  that  came  in  not  permitting  magistrates  to  commit 
them. 

26668.  Supposing'  power  were  given,  if  it  did  not 
already  exist,  as  I believe  it  does,  to  place  workhouse 
children  in  such  a school  as  that  who  could  not  be 
boarded  out  ? — I don’t  know,  really ; perhaps  it  would 
work;  I have  a great  objection  to  putting  the  nasty 
children  with  the  good  children. 

26669.  There  are  a great  many  workhouse  children 
who  have  been  in  the  workhouse  only,  but  the  children 
who  are  waifs  ? — They  should  be  sent  to  the  Reforma- 
tory, and  the  others  should  be  sent  in  an  Industrial 
School. 

26670.  Boarded  out  at  so  much  a head — that  would 
be  the  most  economical  thing  for  the  ratepayers  of  the 
country,  not  to  start  a fresh  institution  ?— If  you  turn 
one  of  the  existing  workhouses  into  a training  school,  i 
each  district  which  sent  children  wonld  pay  for  them  at 
the  school. 

26671.  It  would  mean  ah  increase  to  the  rates?— 
They  are  paying  for.  them  at  present  in  the  union'  to 
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7 190-  make  them  idlers.  We  are  trying  to  save  as  much  as 

_L  ' we  can  instead  of  starting  a fresh  establishment  for 

Miss  Donovan,  children,  if  you  utilised  the  existing  Industrial  Schools 
that  are  eligible  for  them,  and  the  Reformatory 
Schools  that  are  a grade  lower. 

26672.  Are  they  sufficiently  large,  the  accommoda- 
tion in  them.  The  Industrial  Schools  are  already  full 
notwithstanding  the  recent  stringent  regulation  ?— -I 
don’t  think  so  ; I have  rather  a fancy  for  training 
schools,  and  would  like  to  have  one  of  the  existing 
unions  made  into  one ; they  cost  so  much  at  present — 
would  they  cost  so  much  more  to  send  them  to  an 
Industrial  School  ? 

26673.  The  expense  of  turning  a workhouse  into  a 
training  school  is  very  large.  I forget  the  number  of 
thousands  it  cost  in  Glin,  it  was  very  large? 

Mr.  O’Connell.-— It  was  large,  but  it  was  not  com- 
plained of  by  the  ratepayers. 

FPifincsis. — You  consider  it  a success,  do  you? 

Mr.  O’Connell. — A great  success. 

Mr.  0’ Flaherty. — There  is  not  land  enough  attached 
to  the  workhouses  for  training  children. 

Witness. — I don’t  see  why  we  should  not  get  addi- 
tional land,  and  would  not  the  Government  help  us  ? 

26674.  Chairman.. — You  have  their  help  if  you  send 
them  to  Industrial  Schools  ? — Can  they  not  help  other 
schools ; I think  they  are  not  treating  us  very  fairly ; 
they  tax  us  so  highly  in  other,  directions. 

26675.  Ultimately  that  comes  out  of  our  own 
pockets.  What  branch  would  you  turn  to  next? — I 
consider  the  state  of  the  aged  poor  in  the  workhouse 
is  one  of  the  saddest  things  ; I would  never  recommend 
any  respectable  person  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  because 
there  is  not  proper  classification.  An  old  servant  who 
has  been  very  happy  in  a family,  she  has  had  a happy 
and  comfortable  life,  honoured  and  respected  ; perhaps 
the  master  and  mistress  die,  and  this  poor  creature  has 
had  nothing  saved  to  support  he1-. 

26676.  She  has  been  perhaps  supporting  her  own 
relatives  ? — Yes,  and  she  may  become  blind ; I know 
one  instance ; her  daughter  went  to  America,  forgot 
her,  never  sent  her  anything,  her  stepdaughter,  who 
was  very  good,  died ; she  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse ; 

I think  it  was  the  saddest  thing  ; I went  to  see  her  there, 

I knew  her  in  a happy  home ; she  had  ,a  life  of  kind- 
ness, and  there  she  was,  a wretched,  unhappy  creature, 
herded  with  those  other  people.  I think  these  respect- 
able aged  poor  should  either  be  put  into  alms-houses 
or  boarded  out — in  some  cases  could  they  not? 

26677.  That  is  one  of  the  topics  on  which  we  are 
anxious  to  get  evidence? — I think  it  would  be  a very 
good  tiling.  I know  another  old  servant,  she  is  unfit  to 
tfke  any  situation,  but  if  she  were  boarded  out  w’tl:  a 
farmer's  family  she  could  mind  the  children  and  do 
a little  household  work,  and  if  the  farmer’s  wife  was 
out  she  could  take  care  of  things,  and  if  we  paid  a small 
amount  they  would  be  very  glad  to  keep  her,  I think  ; 
the  respectable  poor  ought  not  to  be  left  in  a workhouse. 

26678.  Have  you  considered  outdoor  relief  as*.  a 
method  of  relieving  that  class  ? — I have,  and  I think 
it  would  be  a very  good  plan  to  relieve  that  class  by 
outdoor  relief  and  not  in  the  workhouse,  and  if  a 
more  judicious  system  of  outdoor  relief  was  organized, 
but  at  present  it  is  abused,  and  very  much  abused.  At 
present  people  who  get  outdoor  relief  go  to  the  public- 
house  and  drink  it,  and  if  it  was  properly  supervised 
I think  it  would  be  the  best  way  of  helping  those  aged 
poor,  especially  the  old  married  people,  because  then 
rthey  ,are  not  separated,  and  are  able  to  live  in  lodgings 
and  perhaps  keep  up  their  little  home,  and  it  would 
Ibe  a much  happier  thing  for  them. 

26679.  Do  you  think  we  are  able  at  present,  with 
■our  infirmity  and  kindly  humanity,  to  sufficiently  safe- 
guard  our  present  system  of  outdoor  relief — do  you 
think  it  would  not  spread  and  get  many  more  people 
on  it? — At  present  I think  the  Relieving  Officers  are 
perhaps  a little  afraid  of  the  Guardians  and  of  the 
very  poor  people  themselves.  A poor  person  that 
might  abuse  the  Relieving  Officers  and  speak  untruth- 
fully of  them,  they  may  give  relief  to,  although  if 
they  acted  conscientiously  they  might  say  they  were  not 
fit  persons  for  outdoor  relief,  but  through  fear  they 
would  say,  “ Give  the  outdoor  relief  to  them.”  I think 
there  ought  to  be  an  impartial  independent  In- 
spector that  would  go  down  to  every  part  of 
the  country  and  suddenly  pounce  on  those  who 
receive  outdoor  relief  and  see  if.  they  are  de- 
serving cases,  consulting  the  parish  priest,  the 
doctor,  and  the  Guardians  of  the  district,  and  ask  if 
they  considered  the  person  a fit  person.  With  regard 
to  the  Catholics  consult  the  parish  priest,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  Protestants  consult  the  parson,  and  the 


doctor,  and  then  you  would  find  out  the  deserving 
subjects,  and  the  undeserving  would  be  left  without  it. 
But  at  present  a great  deal  of  the  ratepayers’  money 
is  wasted  in  giving  outdoor  relief  to  very  undeserving 
persons,  drunkards,  and  thieves.  ' 

26680.  Do  you  find  that  relief  is  often  given  at 
your  Board  of  Guardians  without  very  much  consult- 
ing the  Relieving  Officer,  but  brought  forward  by  in- 
dividual Guardians  and  recommended  by  individual 
Guardians  ? — I think  so. 

26681.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— What  is  the  course  usually 
pursued  when  an  application  for  outdoor  relief  comes 
up? — They  put  in  a notice  of  motion  to  consider  it 
at  a Board,  and  it  is  passed. 

26682.  Chairman. — Is  a relief  case  dealt  with  by 
notice  of  motion  ? — Yes  ; you  put  on  a motion  that  you 
will  bring  "forward  the  case  for  outdoor  relief. 

26683.  And  meanwhile? — The  Relieving  Officer  can 
give  in  the  meantime ; in  an  urgent  case  he  always 
gives. 

26684.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  he  also  instructed  to 
make  inquiries  and  report? — Certainly  ; the  Guardians 
give  every  instruction,  and  they  always  say  the  Re- 
lieving Officer  ought  to  investigate  the  cases,  but  I 
don’t  think  they  investigate  the  cases  sufficiently,  but 
through  fear  and  a desire  not  to  be  abused. 

26685.  A desire  to  please  ? — Yes  ; you  cannot  blame 
them  very  much,  their  lives  would  be  made  unpleasant 
by  those  people ; they  attack  them  and  annoy  their 
children. 

26686.  Chairman. — You  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
strict  inspection  ? — An  independent  inspection. 

26687.  To  test  the  bona  fides  of  the  receipients  of 
relief  ? — Yes ; otherwise  I don’t  see  how  it  can  be  really 
safeguarded. 

26688.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Does  not  the  auditor  come 
on  the  scene  later  on? — Yes,  but  that  is  all  figures; 
that  is  not  inspecting  the  cases  in  their  own  houses. 

I mean  an  inspector  to  go  to  the  houses  and  consult 
the  parish  priest  or  rector  and  doctor;  I think  an- 
other principle  that  is  not  very  good  is  giving  the  out- 
door relief  sometimes  in  a particular  shop. 

26689.  Is  that  done? — That  is  done;  some  of  the 
people  say  to  me  they  are  told  to  go  to  such  a place  to 
meet  the  Relieving  Officer  ; I think  it  would  be  better 
if  the  outdoor  relief  was  given  in  an  office.  It  is  very 
hard  sometimes  for  the  poor  people  to  come  to  our 
workhouse,  it  is  a mile  outside  the  town ; if  there  were 
some  office  for  the  Relieving  Officer. 

26690.  Do  you  know  you  are  only  recommending  what 
is  the  law,  and  if  it  were  known  that  any  Relieving 
Officer  did  not  carry  out  the  law  lie  would  find  it  a very 
serious  matter  ? — I know  several  cases  told  me  by  the 
people  .about  my  own  district ; uney  said,  “ We  had  to 
go  to  such  a shop  for  outdoor  relief.” 

26691.  They  might  not  be  telling  you  what  is  ac- 
curate, but  if  you  trace  that  and  speak  to  the  Relieving 
Officer  I think  you  will  very  easily  put  a stop  to  it?— 
It  is  a bad  principle.  . 

26692.  It  is  a bad  practice,  the  principle  is  all  right? 
— Bad  practice  I mean. 

26693.  What  you  recommend  is  a careful  exercise 
of  discretion  in  giving  relief  to  proper  cases  ? — Yes. 

26694.  Have  you  got  any  practical  world-wise  method 
for  contributing  towards  that  end  ? — I am  afraid  I am 
not  a financier. 

26695.  You  are  aware  of  the  difference  Ibetween 
union-at-large  and  electoral  changeability  ?— Of  course 
I am.  I thought  when  it  was  on  the  electoral 
division 

26696.  It  brings  it  home  to  a man  more  clearly  I— 
Yes,  and  I think  it  was  decidedly  better;  I know  » 
was  better  in  our  district.  ... 

26697.  Would  you  rather  revert  for  outdoor  reliet 
purposes  to  the  old  law? — Yes,  I would;  but  of  course 
where  there  are  heavily  congested  districts  it  has  been 
a relief  to  them  to  have  had  a union-at-large  charge , 
I know  in  my  own  district  it  has  been  exactly  the  oth 


26698.  For  towns  union-at-large  has  been  a great 
help — would  you  be  disposed  to  give  them  any  ne  P 
by  way  of  a grant  in  aid.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  I 
to  ask  these  questions  ? — I am  not  a financier,  as  i sa 
26699.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Still  you  think  tn 

divisional  charge  is  better? — Decidedly  better;  jn 
district  it  was  much  less  when  it  was  a district  charg  • 
26700.  Have  you  any  particular  view  as  reKa 
giving  the  outdoor  relief  in  money  or  kind  ?— Deci  J 

in  kind.  .-Tar 

26701.  Chairman. — Not  in  orders  to  a Pa“ic'"  ^ 
shop  ? — Sometimes  the  money  is  not  so  well  spent, 
spent  carelessly. 
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. 26702.  When  you  give  it  in  kind,  what  exactly  do 
you  mean — do  you  mean  to  give  the  actual  bread  and 
actual  tea  and  meat  if  necessary,  or  whatever  might  be 
ordered  ? — I think  so  ; it  would  be  better. 

26703.  Or  do  you  mean  to  give  an  order  to  the  shops 
for  these  articles — if  you  come  to  distribute  the  actual 
food  it  becomes  an  intricate  method? — I suppose  the 
order  would  be  the  best. 

26704.  That  is  what  you  object  to  ? — I did  object  to 
it  in  that  way  ; it  is  the  money  that  is  given  in  the 
shops ; perhaps  it  is  better  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

26705.  Mr.  Murnaghan  is  considering  a scheme  sug- 
gested in  Cork  that  all  the  outdoor  relief  should  be 
given  in  kind — actual  goods — a car  should  be  employed 
to  drive  round  and  deliver  the  bread  and  meat  to  the 
houses? — Would  not  that  be  rather  expensive? 

26706.  It  might  be  rather  a saving  in  the  end — so 
many  people  would  rush  to  receive  money,  and  so  few  to 
receive  bread  ? — Yes,  but  the  deserving  poor  will. 

26707.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  distributing  the 
actual  articles  to  be  consumed  or  used  ? — By  a car  like 
that,  I think  it  would  be  a very  good  plan  where  it 
would  be  possible. 

26708.  In  some  mountain  districts  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult ? — Yes,  it  would  be  very  difficult  then,  and  perhaps 
money  would  be  better. 

26709.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — If  depots  were  estab- 
lished here  and  there;  the  Relieving  Officer  has  to  go 
over  his  district  weekly,  and  if  he  had  certain  stores 
and  depots  where  he  had  these  commodities  they  could 
be  bought  by  the  Guardians  at  a far  lower  price  than 
by  the  individual  person,  so  that  the  idea  is  that  they 
would  get  better  value  under  the  kind  system  than 
under  the  cash  system  ? — I think  so. 

26710.  And  children  who  under  the  present  system 
occasionally  suffer  would  especially  benefit  by  the 
arrangement? — I think  it  would  be  good. 

26711.  Chairman. — Now  any  other  class  in  the  work- 
house? — With  regard  to  the  idiots  I think  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  workhouse. 


26712.  All  weak-minded  people  should  be  taken  out  ? — 
Yes  ; they  are  another  class  that  are  very  badly  man- 
aged in  the  workhouse ; there  is  no  proper  person  over 
them.  If  one  of  these  workhouses  could  be  turned  into 
an  auxiliary  asylum  for  harmless  lunatics — of  course  the 
dangerous  lunatics  or  curable  cases  would  be  sent  to 
the  lunatic  .asylum — but  where  you  have  these  sUly 
people  that  are  harmless  it  would  be  a very  good  thing 
to  have  them  all  in  one  institution,  and  getting  better 
food  and  care  probably  they  might  be  taught  to  do 
tilings  for  themselves,  knit  their  own  stockings  and 
make  their  own  clothes,  and  the  men  could  do  something 
for  themselves,  and  that  very  occupation  wouffi  improve 
their  minds ; so  if  one  of  the  present  workhouses,  any 
one  of  the  three  I mention,  I think  Kenmare  ought  to 
be  kept  for  consumptives  and  Cahirciveen  or  Dingle 
might  be  made  into  a school  or  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum 
for  harmless  idiots. 

26713.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  considered 
file  class  in  the  workhouse  so  difficult  to  deal  with— 
that  is  the  class  of  girl-mothers  ? — Not  so  muoh ; I 
suppose  send  them  to  a reformatory  or  those  asylums 
where  the  nuns  keep  them. 

26714.  The  Good  Shepherd  Convents  ?— Certainly  ; I 
would  send  them  there  because  the  Good  Shepherd  nuns 
have  done'  more  in  that  way  than  any  others ; I would 
advise  that. 

26715.  Some  witnesses  think  it  might  be  possible 
to  exclude  that  class  altogether  from  workhouses?  A 
very  good  thing. 

26716.  The  result  would  be  that  a girl  coming  in  in 
that  condition  for  public  relief  and  care  would  never 
go  to  the  workhouse,  hut  first  go  to  the  maternity 
hospital  and  then  afterwards  to  suoh  an  institution 
or  penitentiary? — I agree  with  that;  I think  tnat 
would  be  much  the  best  method ; they  don’t  get  com- 
fort in  the  woTkhouse,  and  the  only  chance  would  be 
in  the  Good  Shepherd  or  other  penitentiaries  like  that. 

26717.  You  would  treat  the  sick  of  course  locally* 
—Yes,  I think  all  the  existing  hospitals  should  be 
retained  and  made  into  district  hospitals  under  a 
district  committee. 


26718.  Why  not  have  it  under  the  District  Council? 
— No  ; I would  have  some  independent  people  on  the 
committee  too,  people  that  were  not  Guardians  or 
District  Councillors,  a few  outsiders  on  the  committee ; 
but  I would  have  the  District  Council  and  Guardians 
well  represented ; I would  form  a committee  ol 


different  people,  suitable  people,  and  also  have  the 
Guardians  represented,  but  I would  not  leave  it  alto- 
gether in  their  hands. 

26719.  Take  now  Dingle — we  have  been  speaking  of 
the  aged  and  infirm,  the  girl  mothers,  the  children  and 
lunatics : if  we  take  those  out  of  the  workhouse,  apart 
altogether  from  the  tramps,  you  will  have  nobody  but' 
the  sick  ; what  objection  do  you  see  to  allowing  the 
present  body  to  deal  with  the  sick — do  you  think  a 
body  such  as  you  suggest  would  ce  more  useful  or  better 
acquainted,  or  why  do  you  recommend  a change  in  the 
governing  body? — Less  jobbery  perhaps  if  there  were 
an  independent  committee. 

26720.  There  could  not  be  a great  deal  of  jobbery 
where  you  have  only  a doctor  and  chaplain  and  nurse  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

26721.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  leaving  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  District  Council  as  at  present? — Well, 
no,  I don’t  see  any  objection- 

26722.  And  leaving  them  also  the  administration  of 
outdoor  relief  ? — Yes  ; hut  supervised,  as  I say,  I think 
there  is  no  objection  to  that  at  all.  because,  as  you 
say,  all  those  other  classes  would  be  taken  from  them. 
I think  tramps  ought  to  be  really  made  work  hard. 
I suppose  you  have  been  studying  up  those  labour 
homes  in  Germany  and  Belgium  ; they  have  been  most 
satisfactory ; would  it  not  be  possible  to  start  some 
such  place  in  Ireland? 

26723.  A great  many  people  would  like  a labour  home 
or  colony  to  be  established  for  each  province  in  Ireland  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  very  good. 

26724.  Where  they  would  be  detained  under  magis- 
trates’ warrants  for  a considerable  period? — Yes.  As 
it  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  other  witnesses  to-day, 
to  give  the  police  more  supervision  over  that  class  of 
people. 

26725.  Tlie  police  would  do  for  starting  the  com- 
mittals?— At  present  about  a thousand  tramps  in  the 
year  pass  through  Tralee. 

26726.  If  you  take  up  such  a system  as  that,  if  it  is 
made  illegal  for  a man  to  march  about  the  country 
without  any  visible  means  of  earning  money,  it  would 
come  to  this,  that  on  a certain  day  or  thereabout 
every  tramp  in  the  county  would  be  arrested,  and 
yon  would  have  to  have  homes  for  them,  and  all  these 
men,  women  and  children  would  be  taken  up  and  put 
into  provincial  homes  and  there  detained,  so  you  would 
have  no  tramps  at  all  in  the  country  after  one  week 
or  a month  ?— If  they  thought  they  would  be  arrested 
a great  many  of  those  people  would  work,  and  then 
there  is  a great  want  of  agricultural  labourers.  In 
my  district  the  fanners  have  to  come  in  and  look  for 
labourers  in  Tralee. 

26727.  These  men  that  we  see  tramping  about  the 
country  don’t  seem  to  have  much  capacity  for  work, 
wastrels  and  useless  sort  of  creatures,  but  if  they  were 
fed  up  for  a bit  in  a labour  colony  they  would  be- 
come useful  and  would  perhaps  be  taught  habits  of 
industry — you  would  be  in  favour  of  such  an  institu- 
tion ? — Yes. 


26728.  It  is  rather  a big  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  toiling  public?— With  regard  to  a consumptive 
hospital,  that  is  a most  essential  thing  for  Kerry, 
because  consumption  is  spreading,  and  it  is  really 
through  ignorance.  We  have  put  out  notices  in  a 
great  many  of  the  districts,  but  they  don’t  understand 
it.  In  one  case  that  came  under  my  notice  a poor 
man  got  consumption  and  he  had  two  boys  and  a girl. 
The  little  girl  was  only  three  years  old,  a great  pet  of 
her  father's  ; he  always  had  her  on  his  knee ; he  used  to 
get  beef  tea  and  milk  and,  after  drinking 
some,  band  the  cup  to  the  child.  Luckily,  I 
found  it  ont.  I told  his  wife  about  this,  and 
the  child  was  sleeping  in  his  room.  “ You  should 
take  her  out  of  his  room.”  "Oh,”  she  said,  “I  don  t 
like  to  hurt  his  feelings.”  I said,  “You  will  have  all 
your  children  dead  and  die  yourself.”  They  did  make 
up  a bed  in  the  kitchen  for  him ; I hope  it  won  t spread. 

26729.  That  is  recently ?— Comparatively  recently; 
he  only  died  a year  ago  and  he  was  three  yearn  in  con- 
sumption ; they  don’t  seem  to  understand  a bit  about 
it  If  there  were  an  institution  for  consumption  and 
the  cure  of  it, and  taking  it  in  in  the  initial  stage  it  would 
be  a splendid  thing,  but  I think  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  county  to  support  that ; I think  it  should  be  helped 
from  the  Imperial  rates  or  even  make  it  a provincial 
institution  ; but  one  county  could  not  support  it. 

26730.  Dr.  Bigger.— Would  not  a provincial  one 
be  making  the  area  too  large?— It  might. 

6 X 
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26731.  Would  not  a county  or  two  counties  be  better  ? 
difficult  d 5 ^ financing  of  811  these  ^ngs  is 

26732.  Chairman. — That  would  be  decided  according 
to  the  number  of  cases  and  examination  of  statistics?— 
Yes,  but  unless  something  is  done  I am  afraid  it  must 
spread ; I have  known  families  wiped  out,  one  son 
taking  it  first  and  then  another : they  don’t  disinfect 
their  houses. 


26733.  Dr.  Bigger. — The  houses  are  very  difficult 
to  disinfect  ? — They  don’t  understand  the  danger. 

26734.  You  have,  not  thought  of  any  provision  of 
district  hospitals  except  in  connection  with  the  present 
workhouses — not  in  places  where  they  are  not  at 
present? — I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to 
have  a few  extra  cottage  hospitals  on.  a small  scale ; 
decidedly  I would  .approve  of  that. 

26735.  You  have  not  located  any  in  your  own  mind? 
— I think  they  mentioned  some  districts  to-day,  Sneem 
and  Waterville,  and  to  re-open  the  Castleisland  one. 

26736.  Chairman. — I believe  in  Kerry  you  have  had 
some  experience  lately  of  Jubilee  nurses  ? — I have  not 
had  any  personal  experience,  but  in  Killarney  they 
have  done  great  good,  and  in  Killorglin  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

26737.  That  would  be  rather  an  argument  for  estab- 
lishing these  cottage  hospitals,  the  nurses  of  whom 
might  act  ,as  far  as  their  time  permitted  as  district 
nurses  under  the  direction  of  the  dispensary  doctor  ? — 
Yes. 

26738.  You  have  nothing  special  to  put  forward 
about  the  lady  Guardians? — Of  course  I approve  of 
lady  Guardians  ; T think  it  is  ,a  good  thing  to  have 
them  all  over  the  country ; they  look  into  little  things 
that  gentlemen  don’t  have  time  to  look  into. 

26739.  We  got  a suggestion  lately  that  instead  of 
having  ladies  elected  as  District  Councillors  that  there 
should  be  power  given  to  the  local  Guardians  to  co-opt 
after  being  elected  themselves ; that  they  should  be 
empowered,  or  directed  if  necessary,  to  co-opt  a certain 
number  of  ladies  on  each  Board  of  Guardians,  so  that 


ladies  would  lot  have  tho  trouble  ol  oan™s.iD,  lo. 
go  on  as  a matter  of  course— would  you  prefer  J 4 
as  an  elected  fellow  member  or  as  a co-opted  raLvi8?? 
-With  regard  to  myself  I really  d8t  1fifdat>? 
ought  to  consult  the  ladies  in  Dublin  about  fW  you 
26740.  I think  most  of  them  would  pSr  W ; 
without  a contest  ?— That  does  not  matter  to  n 
_ 26741,  You  don’t  know  the  feelings  of  your  colW™ 
the  lady  Guardians  ? — I am  alone  in  Tralee  • wp  >.Ues’ 
a Ladies’  Local  Government  Association.  ’ Jlave 
26742.  You  don’t  Know  what  their  view  is? 

Miss  O’Connell.—  Would  a co-opted  lady  Guardian 
have  the  same  power  ? J Ulan 

Chairman.— If  she  was  co-opted  she  would  have 
exactly  the  same  power.  a nave 

ai  Wtncss.-WouM  she  be  a Rural  District  Councillor 

,.,25^3'  .Chairman.— If  the  law  said  so  ?~I  should  not 
like  to  give  that  up  ; at  present  all  the  Rural  District 
^ncdlom  are  both  Guardians  and  Councillors 
26744.  What  interests  you  most  in  the  rural  work?- 
Several  things ; so  many  turn  up.  In  some  of  these 
Boards  of  Guardians  they  might  not  wish  to  co-opt  a 
lady— would  they  be  obliged  to  do  so?  Mrs.  Ha  flam 
says  that  all  through  Ireland  a great  many  would  not 
be  co-opted  if  it  was  optional,  and  she  would  like  it  to 
be  obligatory.  I ,am  a member  of  the  County  Infirmarv 
and  I see  you  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  Fever  Hospital 
for  the  infirmary ; I do  think  it  would  be  very  bad 
to  put  fever  cases  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  the 
infirmary  is.  S,ay.  an  epidemic  broke  ouE  of  smallpox 
°ro muia  1 lfc  cause  a great  loss  of  life. 

<20/45.  There  are  rows  of  houses  built  up  to  both 
institutions  ? — I think  it  would  cause  almost  a riot  in 
the  town. 

26746.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— It  is  a good  building 
doing  comparatively  nothing  ?— That  row  of  villas  you 
speak  of  is  quite  a modem  thing  ; they  only  built  there 
oi&^it  i?  their  own  fauIt  for  building  them. 
26747.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  shows  they  were  not  afraid 
ol  fever  when  they  put  them  there  ?— I would  not  like 
to  go  and  live  there. 


Mr.  William 
O Donnell. 


Mr.  William  O’Donnell,  Chairman,  Tralee  Union,  examined. 


26748.  Chairman. — You  have  been  present  during 
a good  deal  of  the  discussion  and  evidence  to-day? — 
I am  here  all  day. 

26749.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  take 
you  seriatim  through  the  different  questions,  but  if 
there  is  anything  you  wish  to  say  on  any  of  the  sub- 
jects we  have  been  discussing.  What  do  you  think 
about  amalgamation  for  the  County  Kerry? — I would 
not  be  in  favour  of  it. 

26750.  Would  you  leave  all  the  unions  as  they  are? 
I think  so,  from  the  remoteness  of  the  districts. 

26751.  Supposing  you  left  the  workhouses  as  they 
are,  would  you  remove,  for  instance,  lunatics  from  the 
workhouse  ? — Yea 

26752.  How  ought  they  to  be  dealt  with  best — would 
you  extend  the  existing  asylum  or  have  an  auxiliary 
asylum  on  a cheaper  scale? — I would  be  fox  an 
auxiliary  on  a cheaper  scale  for  the>  county. 

26753.  Where  would  you  suggest  such  an  auxiliary 
building  might  be  got  ?— Really,  I cannot  say. 

26754.  Somewhere  within  the  county? — Yes, 
centrally. 

26755.  Children  in  the  workhouse — what  do  you  think 
of  allowing  children  to  be  brought  up  and  reared  in 
the  workhouse? — I would  not  be  in  favour  of  rearing 
them  in  the  workhouse.  We  have  sent  a great  many 
out  to  nurse,  and  they  are  giving  great  satisfaction, 
more  especially  for  the  last  couple  of  years ; a lady 
inspector  made  a surprise  visit  through  the  county  and 
has  done  remarkable  good,  so  that  the  children  are 
doing  remarkably  well.  Heretofore  it  was  in  the  town 
of  .Tralee  the  children  were  sent  to  purse.j  they  were 
sent  into  the  lanes  and  alleys  ; there  was  an  order  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  that  we  should  send  them 
into  the  country  districts,  and  an  old  woman  who  had 
charge  of  some  of  the  children  took  a place  at  Blenner- 
ville  by  the  seaside. 

26756.  Took  & seaside  villa  residence — how  many 
children  would  she  have? — This  woman  had  five 
children. 

26757.  Was  not  that  rather  large?— She  kept  the 
children  splendidly  dean ; she  was  getting  3s.  a week 
for  each  child  and  every  clay  she  was  taking  the  children 
to  school ; it  was  a great  heartbreak  to  her  when  the 
law  said  she  should  only  have  two.  We  had  to  take 


three  into  the  house,  and  then  send  them  to  other 
nurses  out  to  Brosna.  They  are  doing  well ; the  only 
thing  Miss  Kenney  said  was  that  we  were  sending 
some  of  these  to  grand-parents,  and  it  was  a thing  she 
did  not  approve  of.  I went  through  the  schoolrooms 
of  some  of  these  children  sometime  ago  and  the  female 
teacher  showed  me  some  of  the  work  done  by  these 
children — knitting — a great  deal  of  stockings  knitted 
by  these  children,  and  it  was  remarkably  wall  done. 

26758.  Do  the  little  children  appear  strong  and 
healthy  ?— Yes 

26759.  Well  fed  .and  well  clothed  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
children  at  the  union  schools. 

26760.  I mean  the  children  boarded  out? — Yes,  they 
are  doing  very  well  ,-  we  had  one  or  two  cases  where 
the  old  women  getting  the  children  in  charge  pawned 
the  clothes,  and  when  Miss  Kenney  saw  the  children 
she  asked  where  were  the  clothes,  and  the  woman  said 
she  had  sold  them  to  pay  the  rent,  so  the  children  were 
taken  away  from  her.  'Small  farmers  don’t  take  those 
children  as  a rule ; it  is  poor  widows  who  generally 
take  them. 

26761.  Who  cannot  give  them  milk? — Yes. 

26762.  That  is  a pity — would  it  not  be  more  in  the 
interests  of  the  children,  and  ultimately  of  the  rate- 
payers, that  a little  more  should  be  given  for  those 
children  to  tempt  the  farmers  who  could  give  them  good 
country  work  and  food,  a man  that  would  have  hens 
and  pigs  ? — Yes  ; if  they  got  an  encouragement  that  way 
I am  sure  those  parties  might  take  them.  Of  course 
the  rule  is  laid  down  at  present  that  we  cannot  give 
more  than  3s. 

26763.  That  is  not  a rule  ? — It  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

26764.  Oh,  no  such  rule  is  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board? — It  may  not  have  been  made 
by  the  Board  itself  ; it  must  have  been  made  before  my 
time. 

26765.  Dr.  Bigger. — They  are  giving  £9  in  (Listowel  ? 
— I think  we  never  exceed  3s.  I went  through  the  union 
and  saw  these  children  taught  by  the  schoolmistress, 
and  the  knitting  is  remarkably  good.  We  have  a baker 
now  for  the  last  four  years  and  we  had  one  little  boy 
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who  got  in  to  he  attending  at  the  bakery  and  became 
an  efficient  hand,  and  is  now  earning  30a.  in  Tralee. 
There  was  an  order  made  some  time  ago  that  these 
little  boys  from  twelve  years  of  age  should  go  to  ap- 
prenticeships in  the  house  for  shoemaking  and  tailor- 
ing, but  a farmer  would  come  in  and  take  those  boys, 
so  that  that  was  lost,  and  we  are  making  no  tradesmen 
since. 

26766.  The  children  you  would  board  out  as  far  as 
you  could— what  would  you  do  with  those  who  could 
not  be  boarded  out?— I would  like  to  send  them  to 
some  industrial  school. 

26767.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  using  the  existing 
schools  and  reformatories  as  far  as  possible,  or  would 
it  be  necessary  to  have  additional  separate  schools  such 
as  Glin? — I would  like  to  start  an  industrial  school 
for  the  whole  county. 

26768.  You  have  one  at  Tralee  at  present  ? — Yes,  and 
it  is  giving  general  satisfaction  ; the  only  fault  is  that 
a boy  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  has  to  leave.  I may 
not  be  accurate  as  to  the  time,  but  the  boy  has  not 
his  trade. 

26769.  Our  object  in  coming  round  is  to  try  and 
reduce  taxation— do  you  see  any  object  in  starting  ad- 
ditional institutions  if  you  have  already  institutions 
for  the  purpose  ? — I think  there  is  no  necessity  as  far 
as  Tralee  is  concerned,  but  take  Dingle  and  other  dis- 
tricts. 

26770.  What  difference  would  it  make  to  Dingle  if 
they  were  sent  to  an  industrial  school  already  exist- 
ing, or  to  one  created  under  a new  Act? — In  Tralee 
there  is  accommodation  for  210  boys,  and  there  is  at 
present  not  more  than  ninety-five. 

26771.  There  is  a big  gap  there;  then  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  getting  children  out  of  the  Workhouse 
if  you  could? — I would. 

26772.  And  the  lunatics  ? — Yes. 

26773.  I don’t  know  whether  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  girls  going  in  to  have  children  ? — That  is  a 
most  painful  transaction. 

26774.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  a good  thing  to 
put  them  under  religious  influences  with  a view  to 
their  reclamation,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  situations 
again  ? — Yes,  the  law,  I think,  is  against  us.  I saw  a 
most  respectable  girl ; she  met  a little  misfortune  and 
could  get  no  person  to  take  her  child  and  then  she 
came  before  the  Board ; I am  subject  to  correction, 
hut  I believe  the  law  is  such  that  she  should  take  the 
child  with  her  ; it  was  most  painful  to  us  ; we  could 
not  keep  the  child  ; we  wrote  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  about  it,  but  we  failed. 

26776.  In  such  a case  as  that  do  you  think  it  would 
be  a wise  thing  to  have  a penitentiary  where  that 


girl  could  be  received  and  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  at 
a cost  of  what  she  would  pretty  nearly  cost  under  the 
existing  system,  and  could  keep  the  child  until  it  was 
two  or  three  years  old 'and  could  be  boarded  out,  get- 
ting the  support  from  the  girl  or  the  child’s  father?— 
Exactly.  We  have  a few  cases  now  at  present,  one 
of  them  came  in  and  after  some  time  she  claimed  her 
discharge,  and  we  had  to  leave  her  out ; twelve  months 
after  to  my  surprise  she  came  in  with  another  child, 
and  we  have  one  that  has  had  three  already. 

26776.  That  shows  the  necessity  of  not  letting  them 
into  the  workhouse  at  all? — Oh,  yes. 

26777.  Having  them  dealt  with  outside.  Then  if 
you  had  these  women  and  their  children,  and  the 
general  school  children,  and  the  lunatics  out  of  the 
workhouse  and  the  tramps,  what  would  you  do  with 
the  tramps? — I would  put  them  into  some  labour 
colony. 

26778.  If  you  had  all  these  classes  out  of  the  work- 
house  the  only  class  you  would  have  left  in  would  be 
the  aged  and  infirm  and  sick? — Yes. 

26779.  Do  you  think  the  aged  and  infirm  and  sick 
ought  to  be  left  in  each  workhouse  in  the  country  as 
they  are  at  present?— Well,  really,  of  course  if  I could 
do  away  with  these  amalgamation  could  then  take 
place. 

26780.  You  have  approved  of  taking  the  various 
classes  out  of  the  workhouse ; if  you  had  only  the  two 
classes  left— everyone  admits  that  in  most  cases  it 
would  be  impossible  to  shut  a hospital  for  the  sick  in 
any  place  now — but  the  question  is  whether  the  aged 
and  infirm  who  could  travel  or  be  sent  by  rail,  whether 
it  would  be  possible  that  for  all  Kerry  they  could  be 
sent  to  a central  institution  like  Tralee,  which  should 
be  made  an  almshouse  for  the  entire  county  ? — I think 
that  could  be  done. 

26781.  You  would  save  the  cost  of  all  the  difierent 
establishments,  because  all  the  aged  and  infirm  would 
want  would  be  a master  and  mistress  and  sometimes 
a wardmistress  over  them,  so  you  would  save  a large 
amount  in  salaries  and  rations ; would  you  be  disposed 
to  agree  to  a proposal  of  that  sort  if  it  were  found  a 
large  saving  would  result  and  no  hardship  9—1  would. 

26782.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Miss  Donovan  said  it 
would  be  a charitable  thing  to  board  out  some  of  the 
respectable  old  people  in  the  house  where  they  could 
find  a home  amongst  their  neighbours  at  a cost  of  3s. 
or  4s.  a week? — I would  call  that  outdoor  relief,  but 
we  axe  rather  scrupulous  when  an  old  person  is  there ; 
the  most  they  get  is  Is.  or  Is.  6 d.  a week. 

26783.  Would  you  approve  of  something  like  that 
which  would  lessen  the  number  of  aged  and  infirm  in- 
mates considerably? — I would  very  much. 


Jan.  17,  1905, 

Mr.  'William 
O'Donnell. 


Mr.  William  M'Guire, 
Well,  gentlemen,  I have  listened  very  patiently  to 
the  evidence  given  here  by  our  worthy  chairman,  and. 
I certainly  concur  with  him  in  everything  he  said, 
but  one  thing  he  did  not  mention,  and  that  is  divisional 
rating.  I am  watching  in  the  Board  of  Guardians 
very  attentively,  and  I find  where  the  abuse  in  out- 
door relief  is  is  in  Tralee  and  Castleisland.  I have  to 
say  to  you  that  in  Castleisland  and  Tralee  there  is 
more  abuse  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  divisions  of  the 
union ; it  mostly  goes  in  drink ; we  have  a better 
check  in  the  country  districts  than  in  the  towns. 

26784.  Chairman-. — Fewer  publichouses  ? — In  Ard- 
fert,  when  they  were  supplied  with  goods,  I knew 
many  of  these  people  to  come  to  me  for  money  in  place 
of  goods.  I believe  if  this  was  made  a divisional 
charge  you  would  not  have  half  the  abuse  in  Castle- 
island; it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Relieving 
Officer  to  come  at  them  there  are  so  many  nooks  and 
corners  in  the  towns  of  Tralee  and  Castleisland,  and 
oven  there  is  a lot  of  influence  brought  on  him 
by  people  in  towns  to  give  this  relief  to  Jack,  Bill,  and 
Harry.  I agree  with  every  word  Mr.  O’Donnell  has 
said ; it  is  a gross  injustice  for  us  in  the  villages  and 
countay  districts  to  have  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
Tralee  and  Castleisland,  for  I believe  there  is  very 
little  abuse  In  the  villages  and  country  districts  com- 
pared with  Tralee  and  Castleisland,  and  I would  im- 
press on  you  to  make  .it  a divisional  charge. 

26785.  Would  you  give  no  relief  to  the  towns? — I 
would  and  to  the  deserving  classes. 

26786.  I did  not  mean  to  the  individual  recipients 


P.L.G.,  Ardfert,  examined. 

of  relief,  but  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  towns— would  Mr.  William 
you  make  them  bear  the  full  charge?— I would  and  M'Guire. 
the  responsibility  of  it. 

26787.  You  would  be  going  even  further  then  to  an 
was  the  case  before  the  Act  of  1898— then  they  had  a 
rebate?— It  is  very  hard  for  the  Relieving  Officer  to 
resist  influence,  for  every  shopkeeper  who  has  a work- 
man or  a workwoman  would  say,  “ Give  this  person  so 
much.” 

26788.  Are  you  speaking  now  in  a general  way,  or 
have  you  cases  in  your  mind  where  persons  in  the  em- 
ployment.of  ratepayers  are  put  forward  by  those  rate- 
payers for  outdoor  relief  ?— They  are,  and  they  influence 
the  Guardians. 

26789.  Without  asking  you  to  mention  names, 
do  you  know  of  cases  where  the  persons  getting  outdoor 
relief  were  already  in  receipt  of  wages  from  ratepayers  ? 

— I do,  where  they  are  widows  of  workmen  who  are 
working  in  townspeople’s  shops ; they  speak  for  them  to 
get  relief  and  they  give  them  some  wages.  Even 
going  into  publichouses  in  town  I see  the  recipients 
of  relief  drinking  porter  at  the  counter. 

26790.  Would  they  be  employed  at  that  shop? No 

but  they  drink  the  money  they  get  in  that  shop  and 
several  others.  I would  impress  on  you  again  to  have 
the  children,  boarded  out  by  all  means. 

26791.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  relief  in 
food?— No | I have  to  say  to  you  when  I was  supply- 
ing those  recipients  with  food  where  it  would  be  2s. 
they  would  come  and  ask  for  Is.  in  cash. 

5X2 
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Jan.  17,  1905.  26792.  Supposing  the  Relieving  Officer  from  his  depot 

■ — or  cart,  .as  in  Dublin,  simply  hands  down  so  much 

Mr  William  bread  and  meal  ? — That  wouxd  do  in  a town,  not  in  the 
M-Guire.  country. 

26793.  Would  it  in  Tralee  and  Castleisland  ? — It 
would. 

26794.  These  axe  the  only  places  where  you  say  there 
is  abuse? — Yes,  I would  go  lor  tliat  strongly.  Then 
to  go  to  the  children ; it  is  a shame  and  a scandal  to 
human  nature  to  see  children  kept  in  a foul  work- 
house  where  there  is  no  air  and  foul  sewage. 

26795.  It  is  often  only  the  smell  of  soft  soap  ? — It  is 
bad  sewerage,  too  j go  from  the  country  air  into  that 
workhouse  and  you  will  find  the  difference ; it  is  closets 
and  sewerage ; it  is  not  a place  at  all  for  children ; you 
cannot  have  a healthy  child  there  no  matter  how  you 
feed  them  ; it  is  air  they  want. 

26796.  You  think  there  is  sewage  gas  and  other  foul 
air  ? — Yes. 

26797.  Apart  from  the  sewage  gas  and  foul  air,  do 
you  see  any  other  objection  to  children  being  in  the 
workhouse? — When  they  go  out  to  the  farmers  they 
are  regular  mushrooms,  not  seasoned  at  all,  but  after 
a bit  they  get  seasoned  and  are  able  to  earn  their 
bread. 

26798.  You  have  seen  children  going  out  of  the 
workhouse  and  becoming  industrious  and  satisfactory? 
— Industrious  and  good ; they  work  with  farmers. 


26799.  At  what  age  does  the  farmer  wish  to  receive 
them  ? — From  twelve  to  fourteen  ; they  are  useless  th 
first  twelve  months,  but  afterwards  they  become  practi! 

26800.  Do  you  know  any  farmer  who  has  received 
them  yourself? — I do  round  Ardfert. 

26801.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they  ob- 
jected to  them  as  too  young  or  for  bad  habits?— No- 
the  only  thing  they  complain  of  is  that  they  are  too  soft 
and  not  seasoned  and  unable  to  stand  the  cold  ; they 
get  used  to  it,  and  I have  known  them  to  get  from  £l 
a quarter  to  £16  a year. 

26802.  As  a Guardian  you  have  often  seen  these 
children  come  back  again  dissatisfied  with  the  situa- 
tions they  got?— I tliink  95  per  cent,  of  them  don't 
come  back  unless  they  are  regular  blackguards. 

26803.  Do  many  of  them  come  back  ? — Very  few ; the 
only  fellows  that  come  back  are  from  the  towns. 

26804.  Tralee  and  Cas'tleisland  ? — Yes  ; I very  seldom 
see  any  from  the  country.  Now  whatever  you  do,  get 
some  little  place  for  the  tramps  by  themselves.  They 
are  the  class  of  people  who  live  by  begging.  If  they  are 
benighted  and  cannot  get  to  a town  for  lodgings  the 
first  thing  they  will  do  is  to  go  into  a hayshed  and 
sleep  there  ; they  light  their  pipes  there,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  burnings  in  the  country  are  done  by  these 
tramps. 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — We  are  after  spending  £300  on  our 
sanitary  works  in  the  union. 


Mr.  Michael 
Connihan 


Mr.  Michael  Cottnihan,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


26806.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  ithe  evidence  of 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  and  of  Mr.  M'Guire; 
is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  observe  that  they 
have  not  observed? — I mean  to  deal  with  the  main 
question,  the  amalgamation  of  unions  ; I consider  we 
are  not  in  a fit  position  for  any  amalgamation.  The 
only  place  we  could  amalgamate  with  is  Dingle,  and 
it  would  be  a penal  law  on.  the  poor  and  an  injustice 
to  the  ratepayers,  to  amalgamate  with  that  union. 

26806.  That  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Dingle 
people  ? — Yes ; the  poor  of  Dingle  would  have  to  come 
here,  and  their  friends  could  not  see  them  again  or  take 
them  home  when  they  died,  so  they  would  have  to  be 
buried  here  at  the  expense  of  the  union.  With  regard 
to  the  ratepayers,  when  this  Poor  Law  valuation  was 
made  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  there  was  little  or  no 
valuation  put  on  the  mountain  part  of  Dingle,  whereas 
the  land  in  Tralee  was  set  down  as  plough-land,  most 
of  it;  plough-land  was  supposed  to  grow  wheat,  and 
wheat  was  2s.  6 d.  a stone,  and  the  hire  of  a man  was 
only  Id.  or  8 d.  ; that  fixed  the  valuation  and  the  same 
valuation  exists  now,  although  Wheat  is  8 d.  and  the 
hire  of  a man  2s.,  ,and  the  sowing  oi  it  is  abandoned  al- 
together. Land  in  Dingle  for  grazing  is  nearly  as 
valuable  as  this  land  here,  and  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners based  their  rents  on  the  valuation. 

2S807.  They  would  not  agree  with  you  in  that? — 
Perhaps  not,  but  all  their  work  shows  it ; I think  union 
rating  .was  a great  injustice  to  the  ratepayers. 

26808.  You  would  rather  go  back  to  the  old  law? — 
Yes,  because  I see  what  the  Guardians  are  doing  now  ; 
everyone  is  trying  to  get  as  much  money  into  his  own 
division  as  he  can.  In  the  electoral  division  of  Tralee 
they  are  all  merchants,  and  more  money  will  go  through 
their  hands  ; since  union  rating  became  law  they  have 
risen  to  £200  a year  or  perhaps  more ; they  don’t  care 
as  long  as  the  rural  divisions  will  have  to  pay  it. 

26809.  You  would  rather  go  back  to  the  old  law  ? — If 
it  were  electoral  division  rating  every  Guardian  would 
see  that  no  one  one  got  it  but  someone  who  wanted  it 
badly. 

26Q10.  Qf  course  you  remember  that  under  the  old 


law  outdoor  relief  did  go  up  enormously,  while  electoral 
division  rating  was  in  existence,  in  Listowel  particularly 
and  I also  think  Tralee,  it  did  go  up  to  a very  high 
figure  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it.  I got  a schedule  of  ac- 
counts before  the  union  rating  and  it  showed  there  was 
a great  increase  under  union  rating ; that  was  in  some 
divisions. 

26811.  Did  you  happen  to  look  at  any  considerable 
number  of  unions  and  see  what  effect  it  had.  Did  you 
look  ,at  iListowel,  for  instance,  and  see  whether  outdoor 
relief  was  much  up  since  1898  ? — I did  not  see  the  Lis- 
towel return  at  all. 

26812.  Do  you  find  outdoor  relief  is  much  up  in 
Tralee  since  1898? — It  is  in  some  divisions. 

26813.  Do  you  remember  the  total  amount  in  1898  c* 
1897? — I kept  no  account. 

A Guardian. — It  is  only  £100  a year. 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — I am  happy  to  say  the  outdoor  relief 
has  gone  down. 

Wvbncaa. — Gone  down  as  a whole  lie  means  ; in  some 
divisions  it  is  low  and  in  others  higher. 

26814.  Chairman. — You  have  told  us  now  you  pre- 
fer electoral  rating,  as  a country  Guardian? — Yes. 

26815.  Is  there  any  other  subject  you  would  like.  to 
refer  to  especially,  the  children  for  instance?— -I  tliink 
boarding  out  children  would  be  very  good  ; it  would 
give  them  good  habits,  and  they  would  not  be  returning 
to  the  workhouse. 

26816.  Do  you  know  of  cases  coming  (back  to  the 
workhouse? — I did  know  of  some  cases  coming  back 
that  could  not  be  kept  out  of  it. 

26817.  As  regards  lunatics,  would  you  keep  them  in 
the  workhouse? — I think  they  should  be  sent  some- 
where where  they  would  be  better  cared. 

26818.  Some  special  establishment  for  them?— Yes- 

26819.  You  told  us  I think  that  you  would  not  think 
of  taking  the  .aged  and  infirm  from  Dingle  away  from 
their  friends  ? — I would  not. 

26820.  So  practically  you  would  let  the  present  sys- 
tem remain  as  it  is  except  that  you  would  have  divi- 
sional rating  for  outdoor  relief,  lunatics  taken  away 
from  the  workhouse,  and  children  boarded  out  as  far 
as  possible? — That  was  all. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Lawlor 


Mr.  Thomas  Lawlor,  Clerk,  Tralee  Union,  examined. 


For  the  year  ending  March,  1899,  the  outdoor  relief 
was  £2,433  6s.  7 d.  and  three  years  afterwards  ; for  the 
year  1902 

26821.  Chairman.— Have  you  last  year  ?— I have  not. 

26822.  I would  rather  have  had  last  year  ?— Three 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  was  £2,213. 

26823.  Give  me  last  year  if  yor»  have  it? — I haven’t 


it,  but  I can  say  it  has  not  gone  up  to  what  it- was  iv 

Mr.  Mgrnaghan. — According  to  the  report  for 
last  year  it  was  £2,033.  . » 

Mr.  Counihan. — What  is  the  increase  m iraiee 
Mr.  Lawlor. — I have  not  the  particulars  m resp  ' 
of  any  electoral  division,  but  I can  furnish  them  at  3 
date  you  require  them. 
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Mr.  Richard  O’Mahony  examined. 


About  the  outdoor  relief — it  is  not  the  poor  people 
■who  are  relieved — supposing  some  of  the  country  people 

are  ejected  and  sent  into  the  towns 

26824.  Chairman. — You  would  be  in  favour  of  elec- 
toral division  rating  {—Certainly,  we  are  all  Kerry 
people;  why  not  gee  the  same  treatment? 


26825.  Is  that  the  only  matter  you  wish  to  dwell 
upon  ? — Yes  ; Mr.  Fitzgerald  said  that  there  should  be 
three  paid  Guardians. 

26826.  Would  you  like  to  be  one  of  them? — If  there 
was  a good  salary  attached. 


Jan.  17.  1905 

Mr.  Richard 
0‘Mahony, 


Lieut.-Colonel  Rowan  examined. 


26827.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Treasurer  of  the 
County  Infirmary?— Yes  ; I made  out  some  little  sta- 
tistics that  you  might  wish  to  have ; there  are  two 
large  wards  and  six  small  wards  in  the  house,  and  they 
contain  thirty  beds. 

26828.  How  many  nurses? — We  have  a night  nurse 
and  three  day  nurses. 

26829.  In  addition  to  your  superintendent? — And  a 
superintendent. 

26830.  Is  she  trained  ? — Yes  ; she  is  one  of  the  Bon 
' Sccours,  and  there  are  two  sisters. 

26831.  What  is  your  total  expenditure? — The  total 
expenditure  for  five  years,  excluding  the  amount  spent 
on  structural  alterations,  was  £5,556. 

26832.  That  is  £1,100  a year?— Yes. 

26833.  Is  that  the  amount  of  your  county  grant?— 
The  county  grant  was  £5,025. 

26834.  Then  you  got  very  little  from  subscriptions  ? — 
Very  little  outside. 

26835.  I suppose  the  falling  off  in  subscriptions  dates 
from  the  Act  of  1898? — Somewhat,  but  they  were  not 
very  many  at  any  time. 

26836.  You  have  not  many  annual  or  life  governors  ? 
— I mean,  the  life  Governors ; we  had  as  many  as  four- 
teen annual  at  one  time,  but  that  was  a very  large 
number. 

26837.  Would  your  view  be  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  present  premises,  or  have  you  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject? — I think  the  premises  are  large  enough  for 
the  present  requirements,  because  our  average  number 
for  the  five  years  is  under  twenty. 

26838.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  your  highest  num- 
ber— are  all  your  beds  frequently  occupied  ? — Well,  no, 
I don’t  think  so ; they  are  very  seldom  fully  occupied. 

26839.  Have  you  had  to  refuse  to  admit  patients 
for  financial  reasons? — Never 

26840.  So  that  your  funds  have  been  sufficient,  and 
your  premises  sufficient? — We  have  never  gone  up  to 
the  maximum  contribution  from  the  county,  and  of 
course  we  always  draw  on  the  county  for  what  we  want ; 
the  maximum  is  £1,400  a year,  and  we  have  never  got 
more  than  £1,100. 

26841.  What  I say  is  accurate  that  your  premises 
and  your  contribution  are  adequate  ? — They  are  so  far. 

26842.  Tell  me  about  the  number  of  patients  and 
the  radius  of  distances  from  which  they  come? — I have 
got  returns  here  for  the  half-year  ending  1902,  the 
half-year  1903,  and  the  whole  of  1904.  I could  not 
find  the  other  half-years.  During  that  time  there 

were  411  patients  admitted ; of  those  311  came  from 
Tralee  Union,  that  is  77*  per  cent. ; 22  came  from 
Listowel  Union,  54  per  cent.  ; 36  came  from  Dingle 
Union,  9 per  cent.  ; 16  from  Killamey  Union,  4 per 
cent. ; 10  from  Cahirciveen,  24  per  cent. ; and  only  6 
from  Kenmare,  1£  per  cent.  The  charge  for  those  on 
Tralee  Union  was  304  per  cent. 

26843.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  the  charge  !— 
The  cost.  , _ , 

26844.  For  the  county-at-large? — Yes,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  it  charged  on  the  Tralee  Union. 

26845.  That  is  on  the  valuation?— Yes  ; 301  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  was  on  Tralee ; Listowel,  20  per 
cent. ; Dingle,  74  per  cent. ; Killarney,  264  per  cent. , 
Cahirciveen,  8A  per  cent.  ; Kenmare,  7 per  cent. ; 
Dingle  is  the  only  case  where  the  contribution  is 
nearly  the  same ; it  contributes  a little  less  than  it 
gets.  - 

26846.  Dr.  Bigger.— These  percentages  are  on  tr.e 
total  cost? — Oh,  yes.  „ , .,  V1„ 

26847.  Mr  Murnaghan.— So  that  Tralee  gets  double 
the  advantage  {—Quite  so.  Of  course  you  have  to  con- 
sider that  the  class  of  cases  that  comes  from.  the  out 
unions  would  be  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  cases 
to  attend  to.  . . , « 

26848.  Dr.  Bigger.— And,  after  all,  this  is  not  really 
the  cost ; have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  how  Iona 
each  of  the  patients  was  in  ? — No,  but  the  number  o 
patients  during  the  last  five  years  was  912. 


26849.  The  percentage  of  cases  is,  according  to  the  L: 
number  of  patients,  I presume  according  to  the  rate-  R 
able  value  of  the  union,  not  according  to  the  cost  of 
the  entire  for  the  time  being  ? — I did  not  go  into  that. 

26850.  Or  how  long  they  stayed,  or  the  cost  of  the 
operation? — No;  that  would  be  a very  intricate_  cal- 
culation ; the  cost  per  patient  is  about  £6  per  head, 
and  the  cost  per  bed  occupied  is  now  £61 ; the  average 
daily  number  was  18'16. 

26851.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  say  there  were  on  an 
average  twenty  patients  a year,  and  it  cost  £1,100  to 
finance  the  institution ; that  is  £55  per  patient  per 
year? — It  is  £61  per  bed  occupied,  but  I am  taking 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  altogether,  and  they 
cost  £6  per  head. 

26852.  But  per  annum  per  patient  ? — No,  per  person 
relieved. 

26853.  Taking  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  the 
year  a’-  twenty,  and  the  cost  at  £1,100 — it  is  £55  per 
inmate. 

Dr.  Bigger.— How  many  beds  have  you?— Thirty, 
and  the  average  number  per  day  is  18' 16. 

26854.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— It  is  under  twenty;  but 
you  will  admit  the  outlying  districts  get  a very 
much  less  return  than  Tralee? — Undoubtedly. 

26855.  And  there  is  some  real  grievance  on  the  part 
of  the  outlying  districts  ? — I don’t  deny  that. 

Mr.  M'Makon. — There  is  a hospital  kept  up  at  Kil- 
lamey at  the  cost  of  the  county  also ; I see  there  are- 
cases  returned  from  Killarney. 

IT  if  ness.— That  is  one  of  the  Hid  district  hospitals-, 
where  you  give  £1  from  the  county  for  every  £1  sub- 
scribed. 

Mr.  M'Mahnn. — It  is  £2  from  the  county. 

Mr.  O’Don >ull. — There  is  another  hospital  iii’ 
Yalentia. 

Chairman.— But  that  is  only  getting  a small  county 
grant  of  £20  a year ; it  is  the  best  we  have  seen  ; we 
have  seen  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  cottage  hospi- 
tals anywhere  ; it  is  quite  a model. 

Dr.  Bigger. — It  is  a pity  they  don’t  get  a larger 
grant  from  the  county. 

Mr.  Flarin. — Other  districts  would  not  complain 
about  contributing  to  the  County  Infirmary  here  were 
it  not  that  they  have  to  contribute  locally  to  the  upkeep 
of  their  own  hospital.  If  it  was  made  a district  charge- 
I think  it  is  only  fair  the  outlying  district's  should  pay 
for  the  patients  coming  in. 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — People  come  from  Cahirciveen,. 
Dincle,  and  Listowel  into  Tralee  and  meet  with  an 
accident  here  ; they  may  not  be  six  months  in  Tralee 
when  they  have  to  go  to  the  county  infirmary,  and  they' 
return  themselves  as  from  Tralee. 

Dr.  Bigger. — Even  a person  coming  to  consult  a 
doctor,  and  staying  with  friends  might  he  so  returned. 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — And  there  are  parties  that  come 
from  other  countries,  such  as  fishermen,  and  men  that 
suffer  from  railway  accidents,  are  brought  into  the 
County  Infirmary ; we  had  a couple  of  men  from  Fenit. 

Wit  ness.— When  a patient  enters  you  ask  him  where 
he  was  living  at  the  time  and  he  says  Tralee.  With 
regard  to  what  you  said  about  making  this  a central 
hospital  and  having  a staff  of  nurses  it  would  require 
an  enlargement  of  the  building. 

26856.  Chairman.— Yes,  or  else  a change  to  the  other 
building ; there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  in  that  if 
you  changed  it  to  the  fever  hospital  {—There  would  be 
plenty  of  accommodation  there.  Of  course  it  would 
not  he  as  convenient  for  the  management,  because  the 
convent  of  the  Bon.  Secours,  who  manage  the  infir- 
mary. adjoins  the  premises— they  are  next  door.  It 
would  not  be  so  convenient  to  them  I mean  to  say. 

I think  the  public  also  in  Tralee  would  object  to  bring- 
ing the  fever  hospital  into  a crowded  part  of  the  town. 

It  has  to  be  done  in  cities  we  know,  hut  still  there 
would  be  a prejudice  against  it  here. 

26857.  As  regards  future  expenditure  on  that  in- 
firmary— supposing  you  stay  where  you  axe,  have  you 


t-Col. 
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i any  funds  for  further  expenditure? — No  funds  except 
what  we  get  from  the  county ; they  can  give  us  up  to 
£1,400,  and  out  of  that  must  come  any  structural 
improvements. 

26868.  The  doctor  is  satisfied  with  his  operating  room 
there  ? — I think  so ; it  is  a very  nice  room ; in  fact  it 
was  under  his  directions  it  was  fitted  up  a couple  of 
years  ago. 

26859.  You  are  in  an  unusually  good  position  for 
a County  Infirmary  as  regards  funds,  for  you  have 
not  tapped  your  full  grant? — We  never  get  the  full 
grant ; of  course  the  expenses  of  late  years  have  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  M'Mahon. — You  got  a large  grant  for  improve- 
ments ? 

Witness. — We  did  not  go  up  to  the  £1,400  last  year. 

26860.  Chaieman. — Is  there  anything  as  regards 
Poor  Law  reform  you  would  like  to  mention — you  have 
had  a very  long  experience? — I was  a Guardian  for  a 
good  number  of  years';  I think  union  rating  is  an  in- 
ducement to  extravagance. 

26861.  You  would  prefer  to  go  back  to  divisional 
rating? — I think  the  outdoor  relief  is  extravagant  at 
present. 


26862.  Do  you  think  patting  it  buck  to  diri.imj 
rating  might  tend  to  tang  it  more  closely  beta,  X 
Guardians  -the  present  Board  of  Guardi,s  seem ^ 
hare  reduced  the  expenditure  i — I think  the  nrew 
Board  of  Guardians  are  doing  their  work  very  weUin 

26863.  And  the  presumption  is  that  they  would  be  able 

to  do.  still  more  in  that  way  if  it  was  made  divisional 
rating?— Yes,  practically ; Listowel  and  Tralee  Unions 
gave  no  outdoor  relief  until  up  to  1881,  and  the  rates 
of  those  two  nnions  compared  with  Killamey— which 
always  gave  outdoor  relief — was  much  lower. 

26864.  Listowel  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  from 
1851  ?— They  have,  but  they  .are  giving  a good  deal  of 
outdoor  relief  now;  I think  it  is  the  outdoor  relief 
that  is  responsible. 

Chaieman. — I remember  when  I was  inspector  of 
the  union  I had  to  look  into  it  very  closely. 

26865.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — It  gives  more  outdoor 
relief  than  any  union  in  the, county?— I have  not  com- 
pared it  in  that  way,  bnt  I know  that  at  one  time 
there  was  none  given  there  at  all,  nor  in  Tralee. 


The  Sitting  terminated 
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FIFTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING— THUBSDAY,  JANUARY  19th,  1905. 


At  the  Courthouse,  Ki Harney. 


Present Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  David  M.  Moriarty,  Chairman,  Kerry  Co.  Council,  examined. 


26866.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council  of  Kerry? — Yes,  sir. 

26867.  The  County  Council,  as  far  as  we  learned  at 
Tralee,  did  not  pass  any  resolution? — They  passed  no 
specific  resolution,  but  the  matter  was  discussed,  and 
while  they  thought  it  was  a matter  more  for  the 
different  local  Councils,  and  for  that  reason  passed 
no  specific  resolution,  still  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
County  Council,  as  faT  as  I can  see,  the  unanimous 
feeling,  was  against  the  amalgamation  of  unions. 

26868.  What  is  your  own'  opinion  on  the  subject? — 
My  own  opinion  is  the  exact  same  as  that  of  the 
County  Council,  and  I have  some  means  of  knowing 
a good  deal  about  different  unions  in  South  Kerry. 

26869.  You  are  familiar  with  all  Kerry,  practically, 
I suppose? — With  all  South  Kerry ; I conside  the  dis- 
tances so  very  great  between  the  different  workhouses 
that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  work  an 
amalgamation  scheme. 

26870.  Were  you  considering  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  closing  the  workhouses  in  toto,  in 
the  case  of  the  dissolution  of  a union? — Yes. 

26871.  Did  you  consider  the  question  at  all  in  the 

oint  of  view  of  retaining  wards  for  the  sick  and 

ringing  to  a central  institution  only  the  other  in- 
mates, those  who  would  be  able  to  travel? — That 
would,  to  a very  great  extent,  entirely  obviate  the 
difficulties  of  the  case ; of  course  those  who  axe  sick 
would  he  less  able  to  travel,  and  in  the  next  place 
these  who  are  sick  are  those  who  want  a lodging  in  the 
hospital  more  urgently  and  quickly  than,  those  who 
are  not  sick. 

26872.  In  any  suggestions  that  we  have  received  in 
going  through  Ireland  there  seemed  to  he  a general 
consensus  of  opinion,  such  as  you  have  indicated, 
that  it  would  be  inhumane  almost  to  close  the  local 
hospitals  and  give  people  the  option  either  of  not 
going  for  hospital  treatment  at  all  or  obliging  them 
to  go  prohibitive  distances? — It  would  be  impossible 
in  this  county. 

26873.  Supposing  the  hospitals  were  kept  np  at 
Kenmare  ana  Cahirciveen.  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  diminish  your  ob- 
jection?— It  would  diminish  the  objection.  But  is 
there  not  outside  that  the  question  of  general  adminis- 
tration, the  difficulty  of  Guardians  attending  from 
twenty-five  miles  away,  from  places  separated  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  because  there  is  a chain  of  moun- 
tains between  us  and  every  other  place  here. 

26874.  Supposing  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  was  left  with  the  local  District  Councils  of  Cahir- 
civeen and  Kenmare,  and  that  they  would  have  the 
administration  of  their  local  hospital  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  outdoor  relief,  and  that  they  would, 
as  regards  inmates  taken  to  a central  institution,  pay 
per  capita,  or  as  it  might  he  arranged ; that  would 
take  away  the  difficulty  of  obliging  Guardians  to  come 
long  distances ; they  never  would  have  any  place  to 
attend  except  their  own  place  as  heretofore? — That 
is  so. 

26875.  That  idea  did  not  perhaps . occur  to  the 
Council? — No,  most  decidedly  it  did  not;  but  after 
all  would  not  that  mean  you  would  have  the  same 
Guardians,  and  you  would  have  to  have  very  nearly 
the  same  staff. 

26876.  We  will  come  to  that.  You  see  the  scheme 
which  has  been  put  before  us  in  a great  many  places 
is  that  the  local  Council  should  continue  to  be  the 
Poor  Law  authority  dealing  with  the  sick  who  are 
relieved  in  their  district  hospital,  and  dealing  with 
any  cases  of  outdoor  relief  and  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion generally,  and  paying  the  cost  of  persons,  who 
were  relieved  in  outside  institutions.  The  question  I 
was  going  to  put  to  you  is  do  you  think  there  are 
any  classes  at  present  in  workhouses  that  might 
with  advantage  be  taken  out  of  the  workhouses.  We 


might  take  lunatics;  do  yon  think  it  is  desirable, 
from  all  you  know  of  the  workhouse  administration, 
to  keep  lunatics  in  workhouses? — Our  asylum  I can 
speak  for  as  I am  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  we 
are  dreadfully  crowded. 

26877.  Although  you  have  enlarged  lately? — 
Although  we  have  enlarged,  but  we  did  not  enlarge 
as  much  as  the  doctor  wanted  us  to  do. 

26878.  Can  you  tell  us  the  capacity  of  the  asylum? 
— About  600. 

26879.  Would  there  be  that  number  in  the  asylum  ? 
—Oh,  yes  ; we  are  full  nearly  all  the  time. 

26880.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  experiment 
in  the  County  Oork  of  taking  an  available  building 
and  starting  there  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum  where 
the  incurable  and  relatively  harmless  lunatics  were 
placed  ? — Yes,  I know  of  that. 

26881.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  take 
away  from  the  different  workhouses  the  lunatics  that 
are  in  the  workhouses  and  place  them,  if  the  building 
were  available,  to  place  them  there  and  treat  them 
pretty  much  the  same  as  in  Youghal? — Unless  the 
medical  men  say  there  would  be  something  great  to 
be  gained  by  it  from  a medical  point  of  view,  I don’t 
see  what  the  gain  would  be  from  a financial  point  of 
view,  because  we  bave  not  come  to  the  point  yet  that 
we  are  so  crowded  out  as  to  need  an  additional  build- 
ing ; we  are  able  to  get  on  with  what  we  have  just 
barely,  and  with  the  help  of  the  workhouses  who  keep- 
those  imbeciles  who  are  not  violent. 

26882.  You  think  at  present  you  would  leave  them- 
there? — I think  so,  and  I think  it  would  be  cheaper* 
than  starting  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

26883.  You  know  you  would  get  in  an  auxiliary  a 
contribution  in  aid  which  you  do  not  get  in  the  work- 
houses? — We  would,  of  course. 

36884.  Have  you  thought  whether  an  economy  would 
not  result  by  having  an  auxiliary  asylum  rather  than  a 
workhouse? — I am  sure  it  would  not  result;  you  would 
first  have  the  cost  of  the  building ; the  cost  of  the 
additional  staff  and  a mere  medical  staff  never  does 
alone ; you  must  have  other  officers,  and  when  you 
tot  it  all  np  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  more  than 
counterbalance  the  rate  in  aid. 

26885.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Yonghal  auxiliary 
is  worked  at  a financial  loss  to  the  ratepayers  of  the- 
County  Cork? — I would  not  say  that,  for  this  reason,, 
that  they  were  put  to  do  it  in  the  County  Cork,  that* 
is  to  say  that  the  existing  asylum  was  not  able  to  meet 
their  needs ; they  were  put  to  do  something,  and  if 
we  were  pnt  to  do  something  that  might  or  might  not 
be  the  cheaper  course,  hut  I say,  in  a county  where 
the  asylum  meets  the  present  needs,  putting  up  an 
auxiliary  asylum  merely  to  take  a few  imbeciles  from 
the  workhouses  would  entail  an  additional  cost. 

26886.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— There  are  eighty  of  them 
in' the  workhouses  of  Kerry;  do  you  know  that  at  2s. 
a week  per  head  that  would  bring  a contribution  of 
over  £400  a year  ?— Yes ; that  would  be  £400  a year. 

26887.  Don’t  you  think  they  could  get  better  treat- 
ment in  an  institution  specially  adapted  for  their 
care  than  they  can  possibly  get  in  a workhouse ; don't 
you  think  they  would  be  bettor  cared  and  better 
treated  ? — As  far  as  I can  see,  from  our  experience  of 
the  asylum,  that  class  of  patient  is  nearly  .hopeless. 

26888.  Chairman. — "We  are  assuming  that  they  are 
all  incurable,  that  the  curable  would  be  in  the  main 
asylum,  but  on  the  ground  of  humanity  and  -fair 
treatment  would  not  sending  these  people  to  where 
they  would  have  a decent  amount  of  exercise  instead 
of  a little  cramped  yard,  and  occupation,  and  cer- 
tainly more  cleanly  keeping  and  all  that.;  would  not 
that  be  desirable  apart  from’  economy,  to  have  them 
in  a separate  institution,  and  would  it  not -be  a saving 
as  well  ? — That  depends  on  two  points.  First,  on  what 
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Jan.  19,  1905.  medical  men  would  tliink  would  be  better  for  them, 
— and  I am  not  a competent  judge  of  that;  and  it  de- 
Mr.  David  51.  pends,  in  the  second  place,  on  the  treatment  they  at 
Moriarty.  present  get  in  the  workhouses,  and,  of  course,  the 
local  people  can  state  that  better  than  I can. 

26889.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  evidence  as 
to  the  treatment  of  lunatics  in  workhouses  ? — No,  sir. 

26890.  Medical  opinion  rather  favours  the  keeping 
of  lunatics  in  asylums? — I daresay,  but  going  back  to 
the  financial  point  as  to  which  alone  I can  give  any 
opinion ; what  you  have  mentioned  about  the  numbers 
shows  we  would  have  a rate  in  aid  of  £400 ; that  would 
just  about  pay  the  medical  officer-in-charge  and  the 
county  would  have  to  pay  all  the  other  expenses. 

26891.  It  would  pay  nearly  the  whole  staff  accord- 
ing to  the  Youghal  experience? — But  they  would  be 
applying  for  increases  of  salaries. 

Mr.  Muenaghan. — You  must  remember  that  there 
are  attendants  for  this  particular  class  in  workhouses 
at  present. 

Chairman. — In  the  six  unions  you  have  at  least 
twelve  paid  officers,  and  most  likely  more,  looking 
after  these  lunatics. 

26892.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — And  you  would  not  re- 
quire as  large  a staff  if  they  were  centralised  ? — 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  staff  you  mentioned  are 
looking  after  them  exclusively  and  not  after  the 
others  1 

26893.  Chairman. — Exclusively? — As  I said,  I know 
little  about  the  internal  arrangements  of  workhouses. 

26894.  You  would  have  a male  and  female  atten- 
dant in  each  workhouse  at  least.? — Looking  after  the 
imbeciles  alone  and  not  after  the  other  sick  poor  ? 

26895.  Exactly ; you  cannot  give  them  other  duties 
■because  they  must  always  have  the  lunatics  under 
their  observation ; their  time  is  fully  occupied  ; they 
must  always  be  in  the  yard  ? — Still  there  they  have  the 
building ; there  they  have  the  ordinary  administra- 
tive staff,  and  all  those  things  would  have  to  be 
newly  provided  for  in  the  auxiliary  asylum,  and  I 
am  neai’ly  certain,  of  course  oue  cannot  he  too 
positive,  but  I am  very  nearly  certain  that  most  of  the 
public  men  in  the  county  would  agree  with  me  about 
that,  that  the  auxiliary  asylum  would  be  a greater 
expense  to  the  county,  and  in  a county  where  we  have 
very  heavy  rates. 

26896.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — You  say  there  they  have 
the  building  and  the  staff ; if  there  is  any  reform  in 
the  Poor  Law  they  won’t  have  the  building  and  they 
won’t  have  the  staff? — I am  talking  of  the  present 
condition  of  things. 

26897.  Chaibman. — We  are  .thinking  of  a probable 
reform  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  poor  ; 
under  any  change  of  system  you  would  not  have  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  affairs.  If  it  takes  twelve  attendants 
at  present  to  look  after  eighty  inmates  ; if  these  people 
were  put  into  an  institution  apart  for  themselves  per- 
haps half  that  staff  could  do  the  looking  after  better 
than  at  present  ? — No  ; would  you  not  have  to  have  a 
cook  to  cook  for  them,  a scullery  maid,  housemaids, 
laundress,  porter,  and  so  on ; you  quadruple  the  pre- 
sent staff. 

26898.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — You  would  be  able 
to  relieve  your  present  overcrowded  institution? — I 
-said  already  if  we  needed  that  we  would  favour  an 
auxiliary  asylum. 

26899.  Don’t  you  need  it  at  present ; you  are  full  ? — 
We  are  full;  but  not  overcrowded. 

26900.  Is  not  the  tendency  to  increase? — No ; we 
’ "have  decreased  within  the  last  year. 

26901.  Yon  are  e-xceptionatelv  fortunate,  because  in 
■every  asylum  I am  acquainted  with  the  tendency  is 
'to  increase? — That  has  been  so  with  ns  up  to  last 
-year. 

26902.  Would  it  not  be  some  advantage  to  make  an 
■arrangement  that  you  would  not  have  to  increase  your 
present  building  ? — I would  sooner  wait  until  the  neces- 
sity arose  before  launching  the  ratepayers  of  this 
county  into  additional  expense.  At  the  asylum  the 
doctor  wanted  us  to  go  in  for  much  more  extensive 
buildings  than  we  did ; we  fought  the  thins  out  and 
cut  things  down  as  low  as  we  oould,  and  in  the  result, 
we  found  that  the  additional  bnildincs  which  we  went 
in  for  were  sufficient  for  the  present  needs. 

26903.  You  have  reached  a point  when  the  medical 
authorities  say  you  should  have  more  room  ; now  do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  any  reform  was 
to  take  place  that  you  would  provide  some  place 
for  these  harmless  inmates  in  your  central  institution 
bo  that  you  would  not  be  called  upon  in  future  by  the 


medic<il_  authorities  to  extend  the  present  premises 
if  that  could  be  done  without  any  increased  cost.  You 
are  going  on  the  assumption  that  the  change  suggested 
would  mean  an  additional  burden  on  the  ratepayers  • 
I take  a different  view  of  the  matter,  and  I would 
only  be  inclined  to  recommend  it  if  I was  certain 
there  was  to  be  at  least  no  increase?— Everybody 
looks  at  it  from  their  own  point  of  view,  but  the  point 
of  view  from  which  we  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers look  at  it  is  that  we  would  prefer  not  to  incur 
expense  to  meet  what  I call  hypothetical  contingencies 
that  we  would  prefer  only  to  incur  expense  to  meet 
present  actualities. 

26904.  Dr.  Biggee. — Your  idea  is,  I presume,  that 
if  you  did  require  additional  accommodation  for  fifty 
or  sixty  extra  it  would  be  cheaper  to  have  them  in  the 
large  building? — The  probability  of  any  increase  here 
of  any  substantial  increase,  is  so  small,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  at  last  come  a decrease  in 
the  past  year,  the  increase  being  small  a small  addi- 
tion to  our  present  building  at  the  asylum  would  be 
cheaper  to  us  than  a big  auxiliary  asylum. 

26905.  Simply  because  you  have  your  cook  and 
porters  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  medical  superin- 
tendent; you_  would  not  need  any  increase  there, 
and  the  additional  attendants  you  would  require  for 
fifty  or  eighty  extra  would  he  very  small? — Very 
little.  I can  send  you  down,  from  the  Asylum  Board", 
the  actual  numbers  in  the  asylum. 

26906.  Was  there  any  objection  by  the  asylum  to 
taking  in  the  lunatics  from  the  workhouses  of  the 
county? — No  objection,  but  of  course  they  would  not 
like  to  do  anything  that  would  lead  to  overcrowding. 

26907.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — Would  they  be  able  to 
take  iu  the  eighty  inmates  scattered  through  the  work- 
houses  now? — No;  not  without  a new  building  or  an 
additional  asylum. 

26908.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  eighty  inmates 
should  remain  in  the  workhouses  ?— Yes. 

26909.  Di\  Biggee. — About  a year  or  two  years  ago 
the  Local  Government  Board  sent  a circular  to  the 
different  Boards  of  Guardians  asking  them  to  send  in 
the  cases  that  would  be  most  suitable  for  asylum 
treatment ; do  you  know  was  there  any  objection 
raised  by  the  asylum  authorities  to  receiving  them?— 
I don’t  know  that  there  was ; it  did  not  come  before 
our  Bo-ard,  to  my  recollection. 

26910.  Chairman. — Leaving  the  class  of  lunatics  for 
the  present,  we  may  take  up  the  children ; do  you 
think,  if  yonr  experience  enables  you  to  offer  an 
opinion,  that  the  workhouse  is  a good  place  in  which 
to  bring  up  children  ? — My  opinion  on  a matter  of  that 
kind  would  not  be  equal  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
Guardians,  but  speaking  merely  as  an  outsider.  I 
think  it  is  not,  and  that  the  boarding  ont  system  is 
preferable ; of  course  I glean  a lot,  of  information  talk- 
ing to  people  who  look  after  these  children ; from  the 
neighbours  and  so  on. 

26911.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  existing  law 
only  orphans  and  deserted  children  could  be  hoarded 
out  ? — Yes. 

26912.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the 
powers  of  the  Guardians  by  law  to  enable  them  to 
board  out  nil  children  who  have  to  he  supported  out 
of  the  public  rates  ? — I would,  most  emphatically. 

26913.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  children  themselves,  and  ultimately 
of  the  country,  that  these  children  should  be  removed 
from  a workhouse  training  ? — I do,  undoubtedly ; they 
are  brought  up  in  different  surroundings;  purer, 
healthier,  and  cleaner. 

26914.  There  is  another  class,  the  tramp  or  vagrant, 
casuals  and  people  who  come  in  and  out  for  week 
ends,  and  others  of  that  class ; some  of  them  are 
absolutely  idle  always  and  some  only  work  in  an 
intermittent  way;  have  you  thought  what  might  be 
done  with  that  class? — That  is  almost  the  great  prob- 
lem that  workhouses  have  to  face ; my  own  idea  is 
that  the  time  of  their  lodging  ought  to  he  limited  as 
much  as  possible;  keep  them  on  the  move. 

26915.  That  is  the  present  system ; they  at  present 
come  in  late  at  night  and  they  leave  early  in  the 
morning ; that  suits  them  exactly ; they  just  want  a 
night’s  shelter?— I thought  they  stayed  longer  than 
that  usually. 

26916.  No  ; they  like  to  get  off  as  early  as  they  can. 
In  England  the  Guardians  have  been  authorised  to 
detain  them  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  according  to 
the  frequency  with  which  they  claimed  hospital) 
at  the  union,  and  some  witnesses  have  recommendea 
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that  the  Irish  law  should,  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
England  ; others  put  forward  a suggestion,  that  what 
are  called  by  some  labour  colonies  should  be 
established,  say  one  for  each  province  in  Ireland, 
where  this  class  of  about  4,000  people  or  more  should 
be  sent  when  they 'were  not  maintaining  themselves; 
that  they  should  be  committed  on  magistrates’  war- 
rant for  long  periods  with  a view  of  endeavouring  to 
give  them  habits  of  industry,  and  at  all  events  keep 
them  from  preying  on  the  ratepayers  ?— I think  that 
would  be  a capital  idea,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
industry  they  would  be  engaged  in  would  not  inter- 
fere with  any  local  industry. 

26917.  That,  I think,  you  may  take  for  granted  will 
be  always  provided  for.  Even  if  it  were  an  interfer- 
ence it  would  be  very  small  ; but  you  think  care 
•ought  to  be  taken  that  there  should  be  no  competition 
with  local  trades?— -Oh,  I think  so,  because  Ireland 
is  a bit  behind-hand  in  the  industrial  race. 

26918.  Then  there  is  another  class,  women  and  un- 
married girls  who  come  into  workhouses  to  have 
illegitimate  children  ; you  are  aware  that  they  are  not 
a very  large  number,  but  still  a considerable  number 
of  such  inmates,  taking  all  Ireland  ?— There  are  some. 

26919.  Have  you  any  idea  of  your  own  on  that  sub- 
ject?— No.  sir,  I have  not. 

26920.  We  have  received  the  suggestion  from  many 
places  that  such  eirls  should  not  be  eligible  for 
admission  into  workhouses,  and  it  has  been  proved  to 
us  in  evidence  that  those  girls,  when  they  come  in  in 
that  way,  very  often  become  the  mothers  of  other 
children,  and  that  instead  of  going  back  to 
society  on  as  respectable  a basis  as  possible 
for  them  they  remain  on  the  downward  grade  in  the 
workhouse,  rearing  families  there  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayers  ?— I have  heard  of  that  happening  in 
■Kerry. 

26921.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  work- 
houses  should  be  closed  to  those  girls,  as  it  is  not 
considered  by  those  witnesses  a good  place  for  them  ; 
that  those  girls  should  be  placed,  before  their 
confinement,  and  then  after  it  again  in  some 
penitentiary  or  place  under  religious  manage- 
ment, where  they  should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
so  much  a head,  with  the  object  of  reclaiming  them 
as  soon  as  possible,  having  them  only  a burden  on  the 
rates  for  a very,  short  time,  putting  them  back  to 
ordinary  life  again  and  giving  them  a chance  of  re- 
claiming, and  also  save  the  increase  of  this  illegiti- 
mate population? — I think  that  would  be  clearly  the 
•only  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  a very  admirable 
way  out  of  it. 

26922.  You  would  approve  of  that  ? — Most  decidedly. 

26923.  Then  there  is  another  class  in  the  workhouse, 
that  is,  the  aged  and  infirm  class ; it  is  almost,  the 
largest  class  in  workhouses  ; about  the  same  number 
as  the  sick ; at  present  in  workhouses  they  are 
necessarily  all  kept  together ; they  cannot  be  sub- 
divided. according  to,  we  will  say,  respectability  or 
eny  otheir  test;  the  only  subdivision  at  present  is 
sex,  males  put  in  one  set  of  wards  at  one  side  of  the 
house  and  females  in  another.  It  has  been'  suggested 
by  a great  many  that  this  class  should  he  subdivided, 
that  there  are  a great  many  respectable  old  people  who 
have . to  herd  with  troublesome  and  undesirable 
associates,  and  that  this  question  is  rather  wrapped 
up  in  the  question  of  amalgamation.  As  workhouses 
are  at  present  the  classification  of  such  inmates  is  almost 
impossible  except  in  a few  workhouses,  whereas  if 
the  suggestions  that  we  have  received  that  the  aged  and 
infirm  Bhould  be  taken  and  kept,  say,  in  one  institu- 
tion in  a central  place  in  the  county,  say  for  Kerry 
either  Killamev  or  Tralee,  was  carried  out.  it 
would  be  possible  if  you  had  all 'the  aged  and  infirm 
of  the  county  brought  in  there,  and  if  yon  had  other 
classes  moved  out  of  the  workhouse  it  would  be 
possible  then  to  classify  those  in  a way  that  would  be 
more  humane  and  better  altogether.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?— Of  course  if  there  were  amalgamation 
I suppose  that  would  be  possible,  that  is  to  say  you 
svould  apportion  out  certain  workhouses. 

26924.  Well  it  would  rather  work  out  perhaps  in 
this  way.  You  have  in  workhouses,  first,  the  sick, 
you  have  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children  and  their  children,  the  general  mass  of 
the  children,  the  lunatics  and  the  vagrants.  If  the 
vagrants  go  to  a workhouse  or  labour  colony  that 
would  take  that  class  out  ; if  the  lunatics  were  to  go 
to  the  parent  house,  the  head  lunatic  asylum,  where 
it  wag  big  enough,  and  failing  that  to  a disused  work- 
house  ; that  would  get  rid  of  that  class ; the  children 


would  be  boarded  out,  and  girl  mothers  would  go  to  Jan.  19, 1905 
the  penitentiary,  the  sick  would  always  remain  in  the  _ - — ■ 

local  hospital,  and  you  would  only  have  the  aged  and 
infirm  to  deal  with-  If  you  had,  in  Killaroey  Work-  ™rlar  - 
house,  your  local  hospital  still,  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  converted  into  a sort  of  county  almshouse  iu 
which  the  aged  and  infirm  would  be  housed  and 
graded  or  classed  according  to  the  best  way  possible ; 
you  would  be  able  to  do  that  there? — Yes,  sir,  but  I 
would  almost  think  that  would  be  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  all,  for  this  reason — there  is  the  conflict  be- 
tween two  feelings,  everybody  has  the  greatest  possible 
pity  and  compassion  for  the  deserving  poor  who  are 
too  old  and  infirm  to  support  themselves,  and  every- 
body would  wish  them  well  and  wish  them  to  pass 
their  declining  years  in  peace  and  comfort;  then  on 
the  other  hand  the  ratepayers  have  a terrible  dislike 
of  making  their  workhouses  hotels  ; the  phrase  has 
often  been  used,  as  Col.  Kirkwood  knows,  by  local 
Guardians  in  different  places ; you  would  have  a con- 
flict between  the  two  tendencies ; in  your  desire  to 
do  a benefit  for  the  people,  who  would  undoubtedly 
deserve  it,  you  would  make  the  thing  so  comfortable 
that  you  might  have  too  many  people. 

26925.  I omitted  to  say  that  in  such  a county  alms- 
house you  would  not  have  them  all  treated  on  the 
same  dead  level ; you  would  have  them  classified 
according  to  respectability,  and  the  troublesome  folk 
would  get  as  hard  a time  as  it  would  be  possible,  con- 
sistent with  humanity? — You  would  find  it  very  hard 
to  carry  it  out  in  practice. 

26926.  I think  not,  because  they  would  be  in  different 
parts  of  the  building ; you  would  have  separate  day- 
rooms,  and  dormitories,  and  exercise  places  for  the 
different  classes? — Who  would  decide  between  two 
old  men  of  sixty-eight  years  of  age? 

26927.  The  managing  body? — That  one  should  re- 
ceive really  hotel  treatment  and  the  other  should 
receive  rather  plank-bed  treatment. 

•26928.  If  you  thought  the  local  body  would  be  un- 
willing to  discriminate  fairly  between  the  different 
classes  some  check  could  be  placed  upon  it? — Well,  if 
some  check  could  be  devised. 

26929.  It  is  quite  possible,  if  it  were  to  tend  to 
result  in  a dead  level,  putting  all  on  hotel  treatment, 
that  would  be  so  obviously  out  of  keeping  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  necessitate  a reconsideration  of  the 
practice  and  a clipping  of  the  wings  of  discretion,  if 
discretion  were  not  well  used  ? — That  is  a problem  they 
could  get  over  more  easily  in  England  than  in  Ire- 
land ; in  Ireland  yon  get  the  poor  in  the  workhouse 
from  a poorer  class  than  the  poor  class  in  England. 

26930.  Do  you  really  think  so? — Oh,  yes,  and  one 
in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  at  all  so  hisrh 
and  therefore  there  would  not  be  so  much  hardship 
to  them  perhaps. 

26931.  Do  you  think  the  inmates  of  the  large  work- 
houses  in  England  are  not  of  a class  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  greater  hardships  than  are  conceivable 
in  this  country ; take  the  poor  of  London,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool ; they  are  acoustomed  to  a state  of  want 
and  actual  hunger  that  labourers  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts here  could  never  conceive  or  deem  possible? — 

That  is  so ; I know  when  there  is  want  in  London  it 
is  very  bad. 

26932.  It  is  never  free  from  want? — But  what  I 
mean  is  if  you'  take  the  labouring  class  in  this 
country ; the  conditions  of  life  amongst  the  labouring 
class  in  this  country  and  amongst  the  labouring  class 
in  England  are  totally  different ; the  standard  of  food, 
clothing,  and  habitation  is  all  quite  different,  and  on 
a lower  standard  in  this  country,  and  then  if  you  go 
in  for  giving  them  in  workhouses,  I won’t  say  Brussels 
carpets,  but  something  very  much  above  their  present 
condition,  you  may  tempt  in  a number  of  people  who 
would  otherwise  stay  out. 

26933.  Do  you  think  any  one  comes  into  a work- 
house  or  public  institution  in  Ireland  that  could 
possibly  keep  out  of  it  no  matter  what  the  treatment 
is? — They  don’t  at  present. 

26934.  And  although  the  treatment  has  improved 
very  much  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  in  public 
institutions  yet  the  increase  is  nearly  altogether  in 
the  case  of  people  coming  into  the  hospital  where  of 
course  now  they  are  sure  of  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment and  skill  and  attention? — Yes,  and  in  the  case 
of  people  coming  into  the  workhouse  who  cannot  keep 
out  of  it ; that  is  a state  of  affairs  that  the  country 
would  prefer  to  continue  once  there  was  no  undne 
hardship  on  the  infirm  and  aged  poor. 

5 Y 
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26935.  Don’t  you  think  the  healthy  will  always  keep 
out  of  a workhouse  if  they  possibly  can? — I would 
not  like  to  be  too  sure  of  that  at  all. 

26936.  Have  you  individual  cases  in  your  own  mind 
of  people,  I don’t  say  who  accept  outdoor  relief,  but 
of  people  who  accept  indoor  relief  when  they  might 
have  stayed  out? — I am  saying,  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  no,  but  under  the  ideal  conditions, 
which  are  being  thought  of,  it  might  be  open ; and  I 
do  know  of  instances,  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  where 
lunatics  asked  not  to  be  discharged  ; they  were  very 
comfortable. 

26937.  That  is  when  they  were  weak  in  their  heads  ? 
— They  were  not  so  weak ; they  were  very  comfortable, 
and  preferred  staying  where  they  were. 

26938.  You  do  things  on  a high  hotel  arrangement 
in  lunatic  asylums? — Well,  I suppose  they  are  more 
comfortable  than  in  a workhouse,  and  it  is  right  they 
should  be  of  course.  I know  of  two  such  cases  in 
recent  times. 

26939.  I could  supplement  your  information  on  that 
point  with  cases  I know  of  lunatic  inmates  unwill- 
ing to  leave  a place  that  they  got  used  to.  Some  of 
the  people  from  Italian  dungeons,  as  soon  as  the  doors 
were  opened  turned  hack  again,  but  still  you  would 
not  consider  that  a sign  that  their  conditions  were 
satisfactory? — On  the  other  hand  we  are  agreed  that 
nobody  will  at  present  go  to  or  stay  in 
a workhouse  that  can  keep  out  of  it,  but 
people  will  stay  in  a lunatic  asylum  that 
can  keep  out  of  it,  and  I say  the  reason  is  that  the 
standard  of  living  and  comfort  is  higher  in  the  asylum, 
and  if  you  go  in  for  making  the  standard  of  living 
and  comfort  in  the  workhouse  higher  you  will  have 
the  same  condition  of  affairs. 

26940.  Don’t  you  think  the  deprivation  of  liberty 
and  a strict  adherenoe  to  discipline  will  make  the 
people  outside  keep  out  of  the  workhouse  ?— Take  the 
old  people ; what  do  they  care  about  a little  control 
or  discipline ; it  would  not  mean  hard  work  for  them. 

26941.  They  don’t  like  it ; they  are  the  people  most 
loud  in  objecting? — I am  afraid  if  you  gave  them 
poached  eggs  for  breakfast  and  meat  at  dinner  you 
would  augment  the  numbers  very  considerably. 

26942.  Mr.  Moenaghan. — I hope  you  don't  consider 
that  we  are  desirous  of  making  the  standard  of  living 
in  workhouses  of  such  a kind  as  to  attract  the  ordinary 
public  ? — I don’t  know  what  the  ideas  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  at  all;  if  I may  be  pardoned  for  so  saying. 
I thought  I was  being  asked  the  ideas  that  might  be 
in  the  minds  of  the  County  Council  or  in  the  minds  of 
outsiders. 

All  that  has  been  suggested  is  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  a better  way  to  have  one  particular  class  in  one 
institution  where  there  could  be  a better  system  of 
classification,  and  perhaps  a little  kinder  treatment, 
without  adding  very  much  to  the  expense. 

26943.  Chaieman. — The  object  of  this  Inquiry  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  try  and  save  money  for  the  rate- 
payers ; that  is  the  reason  we  are  here.  We  are  here 
to  try  and  recommend  some  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  that  will  lead  to  economy 
without  imperilling  efficiency ; economy  is  in  the  fore- 
ground of  our  warrant? — That  is  what  they  would  be 
very  glad  of  in  this  county  if  you  could  effect  it. 

26944.  But  we  cannot  effect  economy  if  everybody 
says  “ My  workhouse  is  to  remain ; it  is  impossible 
to  effect  economy  if  everything  is  to  go  on  as  before? 
— Every  herring  hangs  by  its  own  tail ; there  are 
counties  in  which  workhouses  are  very  much  nearer 
each  other  than  in  Kerry ; Kerry  is  a very  large 
county  and  the  workhouses  are  separated  by  long 
distances. 


26945.  Arms  of  the  sea  stretch  up  between  long 
promontories  ? — 'Yes,  and  chains  of  mountains  ; I re- 
gard it  as  quite  an  exceptional  county. 

26946.  It  is ; there  is  no  county  like  it  except  West 
Cork.  If  you  were  asked  by  your  County  Council  to 
devise  a plan  by  which  money  might  he  saved  under 
the  Poor  Law  could  you  make  any  suggestion  with 
■that  object? — Do  you  mean  in  the  direction  Of  amal- 
gamation ? 

26947.  Any  direction  yon  like?— I think  as  regards 
what  you  say  about  the  tramps— finding  them  to  a 
labour  colony — that  would  effect  a saving  almost 
.immediately. 

. ; 26948.  I am  afraid  not,  because  the  cost  for  a tramp 
18  *act^on®l  5 l10  only  gets  his  bed  and  breakfast  ? 

Mr.  Muenaghan. — 2d.  or  3d;  would  be  the  most. 

Mt.  Carey,  Clerk. — Twopence. 


26949.  Chaieman.— You  could  not  hope  for  a savins 
as  regards  the  trumps  except  in  the  beneficial  way 
of  taking  them  off  the  county-at-large? — Some  work- 
houses  complain  tremendously  of  tramps  ; take  the 
Millstreet  Workhouse ; it  is  a sort  of  half-way  house 
for  tramps. 

26950.  So  it  is ; but  the  number  of  tramps  they  had 
in  Millstreet  for  the  year  was  770  ; take  Mountmellick 
with  2,215 ; Athy,  1,118 ; Shillelagh,  1,560 ; Callan 
2,556  ; Thomastown,  2,567 ; it  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  those? — Still  whatever  saving,  there  would  be 
large  in  some  cases  and  small  in  others,  I think  there 
would  be  a saving  in  that  respect  by  sending  them  to 
a labour  colony ; it  is  the  deterrent  effect.  Of  course 
there  would  be  the  cost  of  the  labour  colony  all 
through ; these  gentlemen  would  strongly  object  • to 
go  there,  and  it  would  have  that  effect.  Then  as  re- 
gards sending  those  girls  to  a penitentiary,  that  also 
would  be  a saving  because  they  would  cease  to  be  a, 
permanent  charge  and  it  would  be  beneficial  in  every 
way  . 

26951.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  which  occur 
to  you  by  which  economy  might  be  effected? — 1 will 
tell  you  another.  A parent  is  liable  for  his  child  in 
the  hospital  provided  the  child  is  under  fifteen  years 
of  age ; I don’t  see  why  there  should  be  an  arbitrary 
limit  as  low  as  that ; I would  say  provided  his  child 
was  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  because  every 
parent  will,  in  this  county,  maintain  his  child  until 
the  child  is  in  fact  beyond  twenty-one. 

26952.  That  comes  to  the  general  question  I will  put 
to  you  a little  later  on  ; at  present  the  Guardians  have 
power  to  order  relief  by  way  of  loan,  and  then  they 
recover  the  full  average  cost ; that  is  more  than  a 
great  many  can  pay ; and  on  the  other  hand  take  a 
fever  hospital ; there  a respectable  man  may  go  in 
from  any  class  of  life  to  be  treated  and  they  can  only 
charge  him  the  full  average  cost? — That  is  all. 

26953.  Would  yon  approve  of  an  amendment  in  the 
law  that  would  enable  the  governing  bodies  of  local 
hospitals,  whether  Poor  Law,  county  infirmary,  or 
fever  hospitals,  to  charge,  according  to  their  discre- 
tion, such  sum  as  they  think  the  patient  or  his 
friends  can  afford  to  pay ; in  the  case  of  a very  poor 
man,  6 d.  a week,  and  in  the  case  of  a wealthy  man  up 
to  the  absolute  cost,  perhaps  £2  or  £3,  and  to  recover 
it  by  summary  process? — I would  be  most  strongly  in 
favour  of  that ; the  only  thing  is  I would  like  to  see 
some  sort  of  grading  or  classification  fixed  on  beforehand, 
because,  I am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  hut  I am  afraid 
local  bodies  are  inclined  to  he  lenient.  I will  give 
you  an  example.  In  our  asylum  you  know  we  can  re- 
cover from  the  relatives  of  patients  a certain  amount 
for  their  maintenance,  and  those  of  us  who  arp 
strongly  in  favour  of  doing  that  have  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  now  and  then  in  getting  the  majority 
of  the  Board  to  agree  to  get  the  amount  t-h at  we  think 
ought  to  be  got  from  respectable  farmers. 

26954.  You  would  rather  have  the  law  made  manda- 
tory instead  of  permissive? — I would  if  it  were 
possible  to ' fix  on  a classification  or  grading  before- 
hand ; it  might  be  done  according  to  the  valuation 
for  instance. 

26955.  That  would  do  as  regards  farmers,  then  when 
you  come  to  the  labourers  and  artizans  and  small 
shopkeepers? — Once  you  come  to  labourers  it  is  very 
hard  to  say  what  they  can  pay. 

26956.  They  have  such  a scheme  in  operation  in  the 
county  infirmary  of  Fermanagh,  and  there  they  get 
as  little  as  pence  per  week,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
salary  of  the  surgeon  to  the  infirmary  is  about  paid 
by  the  contributions  so  levied,  and  the  people  there 
have  come’  to  like  the  system  because  they  feel  they 
can  go  in  to  a certain  extent  as  a matter  of  right, 
feeling  they  are  paying  their  way. 

26957.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — Without  going  so  far  as 
having  it  mandatory,  how  would  this  strike  yon? 
Supposing  it  was  necessary  that  the  decision  should 
be  by  two-thirds  of  those  present  how  would  that  meet 
matters? — Would  not  that  make  it  worse ; that  before 
we  could  fix  a sum  for  maintenance  on  a farmer'  we 
should  have  a two-thirds  majority  to  do  it?  . 

26957a.  No.;  but  the  other  way  that  it 
would  he  necessary  in  cases  where  people  were 
being  let  off  who  could  pay  it  would  require 
a majority  of  two-thirds  to  let  them  off? 
— I have  never  found  an  instance  where  they  would 
say  they  ought  not  to  pay  at  all,  but  when  yon  ,came 
to  the  amount,  how  would  you  fix  it?  Take  the 
asylum  ; £11  is  as  much  is  we  would  want ; if  we  get 
more  than  that  the  relief  goes  to  the  Treasury. 
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26958.  We  are  the  Treasury  ourselves ; it  is  our 
money  which  goes  into  the  Treasury?— It  does,  but 
£1  or  £2  will  make  very  little  difference. 

26959.  Sir.  Murnaghan. — It  is  taken  out  of  the 
local  taxation  account  which . is  now  very  low  ? 
— But  when  it  came  to  a question  between  £11  and 
£5  how  would  you  fix  it? 

26960.  Chairman . — Take  it  in  this  way ; you  would 
be  afraid  of  some  such  result,  but  if  the  discretionary 
power  were  given  to  lpcal  bodies,  let  it  be  seen  how 
iar  they  exercise  their  discretion  and  then  make  it 
more  stringent  afterwards,  if  necessary,  by  law;  you 
•would  rather  have  the  scale  at  first? 

Mr.  Murnaghan.—  Alterable  by  a two-thirds 
majority. 

26960a.  Chairman. — I did  not  mean  that;  if  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  the  actual  discretion  was  given  to 
the  body,,  and  if  they  abused  that  discretion  then  it 
might  be  time  enough,  after  a couple  of  years’  ex- 
perience, to  change  it?— That  would  be,  perhaps,  the 
iairest  way.  In  cal  government  is  very  new  to  she 
people  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  be  better  perhaps  to 
give  them  their  chance  first.  But  I must  say,  as  far 
■as  I can  see,  the  people  are  honestly  trying  to  do  their 
best  everywhere,  and  then  if  that  failed,  what  your 
colleague  suggested,  namely,  making  it  mandatory 
sfubject  to  a change  by  two-thirds  majority  would,  I 
think,  meet  the  difficulty. 

26961.  Is  there  any  other  way  by  which  economy 
could  be  effected  in  your  opinion  in  the  Co.  Kerry?— 
I do  not  think  so ; I suppose  it  is  a disappointing 
answer  to  give. 

26962.  I daresay  you  have  in  your  mind  only  indoor 
relief ; have  you  considered  whether  any  economy 
would  be  practical  under  the  head  of  outdoor  relief? 
-- Tn  what  direction? 

26963.  Well  we  have  received  evidence  at  Tralee 
and  a great  many  other  places  from  a large  number 
of  witnesses  in  favour  of  divisional  rating  as  against 
union  rating.  I may  say  before  you  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  it  is,  to  some  extent  a question  between  the 
towns  and  the  country;  the  towns  have  got  a great 
boon  under  the  Act  of  1898 ; they  have  got  the  outdoor 
relief  placed  on  the  union-at-large,  and  tbe  number 
of  applicants  for  outdoor  relief  largely  comes  from  the 
towns;  the  towns  consider  that  under  the  old  con- 
dition of  things  they  were  unfairly  treated  and  they 
got  this  boon.  Now  the  country  Guardians  say  "We 
are  paying  more  for  outdoor  relief  than  we  used  anil 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  towns  should  not  support 
all  the  outdoor  relief  in  the  towns  ” ? — That  is  the 
very  point  I had  in  my  mind,  and  I thought  at  first 
when  divisional  rating  was  changed  to  union  rating 
there  would  be  a tremendous  drop  in  the  outdoor 
relief. 

26964.  It  has  dropped  in  some  unions? — I thought 
all  the  country  Guardians  would  say,  “Nearly  all  the 
outdoor  relief  goes  to  Killarney  town  and  we  will  cut 
that  down.” 

Mr.  Carey. — It  has  come  down  by  a couple  of 
hundred  pounds. 

26965.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  outdoor  relief? 

Mr.  Carey. — About  £1,800. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — It  was  down  to  £1,612  last  year. 

Witness. — For  that  reason  I think  union  rating  is 
an  advantage. 

26966.  Chairman. — But  if  so  the  country  districts 
pay  far  more  than  they  used,  because  they  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  on  the  £1,600,  whereas  before 
they  only  paid  for  the  outdoor  paupers  they  had  in 
their  division.  Have  you  the  last  year  before  1898? 

Mr.  Carey. — £1,754  6s.  Id.  Our  figure  to  March, 
1903,  is  £1,716. 

26967.  Are  you  including  the  boarded  out  children 
in  that? 

Mr.  Carey. — Yes. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  boarded  out  children  cost 
£146. 

26968.  Chairman. — What  would  it  have  been  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1898,  including  the  boarded  out 
children  ? 

Cleric. — We  had  very  few  at  that  time ; it  was  £1,754 
outdoor  relief  and  provisional  relief. 

26969.  A suggestion  was  made  that  having  regard  to 
the  hardship  it  would  inflict  on  towns,  and  perhaps 
unfairly  inflict  on  towns  according  to  the  view  of 
witnesses,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  go  back  to  the  old 
Uw,  and  some  witnesses  suggested  a compromise,  that 
it  should  be  ascertained,  as  it  could  easily. be  done 
from  the  figures  fib"  clerk  of  the  union  has  now  given 
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us,  what  would  be  the  present  or.  fair  amount 
for  outdoor  relief  on  the  union-at-large  as  it 
stands,  then  to  say,  to  guard  against  any  in- 
crease, to  say  that  it  is  nob  to  go  higher 
than  that,  and  any  case  that  is  given  in  excess  of  that 
amount  should  go  on  the  electoral  division? — That  is 
to  say  when  you  say  the  amount  for  the  whole  union 
you  mean  the  amount  for  each  electoi-al  division  of  the 
union,  and  anything  in  excess  of  that  should  go  on 
the  electoral  division  itself? 

26970.  Yes  ; that  would  guard  against  an  increase, 
but  it  would  not  help  much  towards  a diminution,  be- 
cause the  people  would  all  try  to  get  their  share  ?— All 
through  there  is  a conflict  between  town  and  country, 
you  will  find  these  country  Guardians  telling  you  all 
the  time  they  don't  see  why  they  should  pay  for  town 
relief  at  all. 

26971.  And  the  townspeople  say  they  are  only  reliev- 
ing the  countrymen  who  come  in? — That  is  so.  I 
don’t  like  taking  sides  between  them. 

26972.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Suppose  it  was  found  out 
what  Killarney  was  paying  last  year.  Consider  the 
amount  that  that  is  in  the  £ to  Killarney ; consider, 
what  that  would  be  under  divisional  rating  to  Kil- 
lamey,  and  make  the  balance  as  the  standard  amount 
to  be  contributed  as  a union-at-large  charge,  then  Kil- 
larney would  have  its  present  benefits? — You  would 
take  the  amount  last  year  of  the  out-door  relief  in 
Killarney— you  would  consider  that  as  the  standard  ? 

26973.  For  instance,  I would  consider  the  number 
of  inmates  that  are  in  the  electoral  division  of  Killarney 
at  present  and  the  amount  they  would  .be  paying  under 
the  old  arrangement? — Supposing  it  was  divisional 
rating ; supposing  £1,800,  we  will  say. 

26974.  And  consider  what  it  is  paying  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangements,  making  the  difference  stereotyped 
as  a regular  union-at-large  charge  for  the  future  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Killarney  poor,  then  you  would 
arrive  at  a reasonable  arrangement,  according  to  the 
present  conditions,  and  you  would  be  giving  to  the 
towns  the  advantage  now  possessed  ?— You  would  levy 
the  whole  amount  on  Killarney  and  charge  the  balance 
to  the  union. 

26975.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  a particular 
union.  Last  year  the  town  paid  £150  for  outdoor 
relief  ; under  electoral  divisional  rating  it  would  have 
to  pay  £350.  My  idea  ■ would  be  to  subtract  the 
amount  it  is  now  paying  from  the  amount  it  would 
have  to  pay,  and  give  the  difference  (£200)  in  future 

as  a contribuion  from  he  union-at-large  to  the  town  ? 

I see. 

26976.  Chairman. — Supposing  it  was  not  a fixed  con- 
tribution, but  went  up  and  down  according  to  a rule-of- 
three  calculation,  so  that  there  would  be  an  inducement 
for  the  whole  union  to  keep  as  low  as  possible — that 
that  £200  should  never  go  up,  but  should  go  down,  if 
the  numbers  went  down  ? 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  see  the  way  I mean.  Find 
out  what  it  is  paying  at  present  under  the  union-at- 
large  charge,  find  out  what  it  may  be  paying  under 
an  electoral  division  charge,  subtract  one  from  the 
other,  and  make  the  balance  the  amount  the  union-at- 
large  should  contribute. 

Chairman. — Make  that  the  maximum,  and  let  it 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  persons  on  out-door  relief. 

Mr.  Murnaghan.— There  is  not  any  possibility  of  a 
diminution  in  out-door  relief ; the  tendency  is  all  the 
other  way.  Under  the  system  outlined  it  is  certain 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  out-door  relief. 

Witness. — The  country  Guardians  would  prefer  the 
reverse  way— that  the  £200  should  be  put  on  the  elec- 
toral division,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  on  the  union- 
at-large. 

26977.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— 'We  have  had  evidence 
from  a good  many  rural  Guardians,  and  they  all  have 
admitted  that  under  _ divisional  rating  the  towns 
did  suffer,  and  they  agree  that  the  present 
benefits  should  be  continued  to  the  towns ; but  in 
order  to  ensure  better  supervision  and  provide  against 
extravagance,  they  sav  the  electoral  division  charge 
should  be  the  future  area  ; that  would  give  the  present 
advantage  to  the  towns,  and  it  would  give  in  future 
the  different  Guardians.  the  power  to  look  after  their 
own  divisions  ? — As  a Killarney  man  I ain  in  somewhat 
of  a difficulty  in  answering  this  particular  question  ; 
but,  still,  I think  it  is  only  fair  tnat  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  equitable  distribution,  such  as  you  men* 
tiom  '-! 

5 Y 2 


Jan  19, 1905. 

Sir.  David  M. 
Moriarty. 
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Chairman. — There  was  under  the  old  law  a rate-in- 
aid. Although  it  was  smaller,  the  principle  was  prac- 
tically in  existence. 

26978.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  see  the  point  is  to 
give  to  the  towns  some  additional  benefit,  and  ensure 
in  future  careful  supervision  over  the  expenditure? — 
So  that  if  there  was  any  excess  the  towns  would  have 
to  pay  something  for  it. 

26979.  Would  have  to  pay  for  future  increase,  if  any 
occurred  ? — That  would  be  fair. 

26980.  Chairman. — I am  not  sure  whether  you  are 
giving  evidence  as  regards  the  Killarney  Union  or  as 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council? — As  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council. 

26981.  Yon  have  in  Killarney  a county  fever  hospi- 
tal. The  area  of  charge  for  that  is  the  entire  county. 
We  have  received  evidence  in  Tralee  from  Listowel  and 
other  places  objecting  to  that  arrangement ; saying  it 
was  not  fair  that  the  fever  hospital  of  Killarney  should 
be  supported  by  the  entire  county  while  the  fever  hos- 
pital of  Listowel  was  supported  by  the  district.  Have 
you  any  view  on  that? — I can  give  you  the  views  of 
the  County  Council  as  distinguished  from  my  own  views 
as  a Killarney  man.  The  view  of  the  County  Council 
is  that  it  is  unfair  that  the  county  generally  should 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  county  infirmary  at 
Tralee  and  the  county  fever  hospital  at  Tralee,  or  to 
the  county  fever  hospital  at  Killarney.  They  look  upon 
the  county  infirmary  as  being  purely  a Tralee  institu- 
tion, and  not  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  county-at-large, 
and  they  look  upon  the  fever  hospital  at  Killarney  as 
being  purely  for  the  benefit  of  the  barony  of  Magunihy, 
and  for  that  reason  people  from  Listowel  and  those 
other  districts  obiect  most  strongly  to  the  contribution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Tralee  and  Killarney 
are  satisfied  with  it,  even  though  the  Killarney  people 
have  to  nay  for  the  county  infirmary  at  Tralee.  The 
two  localities  axe,  naturally,  in  favour  of  what  benefits 
them,  but  the  rest  of  the  county  is  strongly  against 
them. 

26982.  There  is  a nice  little  hospital  at  Castleisland  ? 
— They  don’t  get  any  county  contribution,  as  far  as  I 
know,  but  Valenti  a does — a small  thing. 

26983.  Have  you  visited  that  hospital? — No,  I have 
never  seen  it,  but  I am  told  it  is  a good  one. 

26984.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  know  what  it  takes  to 
keep  up  the  fever  hospital  in  Killarney? — I forget.  I 
am  on  so  many  committees. 

26985.  Does  it  only  serve  practically  the  union? — 
Practically  speaking,  only  the  barony  of  Magunihy ; 
but  now  and  then  there  are  cases  from  outside  that. 
There  have  been  cases  from  Kenmare  side  and  Glen- 
beigh  district,  but  the  big  majority  of  them  come  from 
the  barony  of  Magunihy. 

26986.  We  had  some  evidence  in  Tralee  regarding  the 
advisability  of  starting  a consumption  sanatorium  for 
the  county? — The  medical  men  are  all  very  much  in 
favour  of  that ; and  any  laymen,  I think,  who  have 
intelligently  studied  the  subject  are  in  favour  of  it, 
too,  because  knowledge  is  beginning  to  spread  now 
amongst  laymen  what  doctors  were  perfectly  aware  of 
for  a long  time,  that  is  that  consumption  is  highly 
infectious.  I know  one  family,  living  about  five  miles 
from  us  now,  where  every  single  one  of  them,  one  after 
the  other,  fine  healthy  young  men  and  women,  were  all 
swept  off  by  consumption.  I can  attribute  it  to  nothing 
but  their  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  infectious  nature 
of  the  disease. 

26987.  If  the  first  case  had  been  treated  in  a sana- 
torium, and  there  learned  how  to  prevent  the  disease 
spreading  to  other  members  of  the  family  ? — I believe 
that  family  would  have  been  saved  ; because  they  were 
all,  to  all  appearance,  physically  strong  and  vigorous 
people. 

26988.  That  is  occurring  constantly  in  any  number 
of  families.  It  was  proposed  in  other  places  that  to 
equalise  the  treatment  of  the  sick — that  is,  to  make 
no  injustice  where  the  county  infirmary  is  charged  to 
the  county — the  acute  cases  should  be  put  on  a rate, 
whereby  all  the  different  hospitals  would  be  supported. 
If  the  sick  in  Listowel  and  Kenmare  were  supported 
out  of  the  oounty  rate?— For  all  the  local  workhouse 
hospitals? 

26989.  Yes,  what  will  be  district  hospitals,  acute 
hospitals,  if  they  are  all  supported  out  of  one  rate, 
and  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  county  in- 
firmary ; that  is,  that  cases  of  operations  that  might 
require  extra  assistance  in  Caherciveen,  Killarney,  or 
Kenmare,  the  county  surgeon  in  Tralee  could  be  tele- 


graphed for.  He  could  go  down  there  with  special 
instruments  and  perform  the  operation? — That  would 
be  more  treating  Tralee  like  you  would  treat  Dublin 
where,  of  course,  in  their  hospitals  they  have  every 
possible  modern  appliance  and  skill  and  all  that.  One 
does  not  like  to  enter  on  such  a topic ; but,  doubtless 
the  Killarney  and  Caherciveen  doctors  would  not  con- 
sider the  Tralee  doctors  as  a bit  more  skilful  than 
themselves. 

26990.  Chairman. — Hardly  that.  I think  the  local 
doctors  all  over  the  county  will  readily  admit  that 
their  hands  are  not  in  training  for  operations,  whereas 
the  surgeons  of  the  county  infirmaries  are  in  training? 
— I don't  know  ; I know  a doctor  in  Killarney  who  has 
great  practice  in  operations. 

26991.  But  I am  speaking  generally.  Generally,  the 
doctors  throughout  the  country  have  no  opportunities 
of  operating? — In  the  country  districts,  outside  towns 
and  workhouse  hospitals,  they  have  none  at  all. 

26992.  And  in  workhouses  there  are  no  rooms  or 
instruments  fit  for  operations? — I thought  more  the 
question  I,  was  asked  was  whether  or  not  the  surgeon, 
of  the  county  infirmary  at  Tralee  could,  for  instance, 
come  down  to  the  infirmary  in  Killarney  to  perform 
an  operation. 

26993.  If  the  case  could  not  be  removed  to  Tralee? — 
I don’t  see  the  necessity  for  that.  I think  Dr.  Brosnan 
could  perform  the  operation  as  well  as  anyone  in 
Tralee. 

26994.  Dr.  Bigger.— It  might  be  all  right  with  one 
particular  doctor.  You  are  speaking  of  Killarney; 
but,  perhaps,  in  Listowel  or  Caherciveen  ? — Dr.  Mannix, 
in  Caherciveen,  does  operate. 


26995.  Apart  from  that  altogether,  would  it  not  be 
more  equitable  to  have  the  sick  supported  out  of  a 
county  rate  so  that  the  remote  parts  of  the  county 
would  be  getting  the  same  benefit  as  Tralee  people  from 
the  county  infirmary? — Do  you  mean  that  the  richer 
districts  should  pay  for  the  poorer? 

26996.  Yes.  to  some  extent  that  would  happen — a 
county-at-large  charge. 

Chairman.— That  the  county-at-large  should  pay 
for  all  the  acutely  sick.  You  have  at  present  the  sick 
in  the  infirmary  a county-at-large  charge.  The  people 
at  Listowel  and  Dingle  and  elsewhere  object  to  that. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  one  way  to  meet  that  might 
be  by  making  the  sick  everywhere  a county  charge  ? — 
Any  answer  I give  is  subject  to  this — that  that  is  a 
matter  that  has  not  been  before  us,  and  we  may  be 
losing  sight  of  a consideration  that  should  be  present 
to  our  minds ; but,  subject  to  that,  I think  we  would 
be  opposed  to  that  entirely,  because  we  would  lose  all 
the  benefits  of  local  control. 

26997.  Do  you  look  upon  the  sick  as  a class  that 
could  be  limited  in  any  way  by  any  area  of  charge? — It 
is  not  the  number  of  sick  ; it  is  not  a question  the  same 
as  of  the  poor  coming  into  the  workhouse,  but  it  is  the 
greater  expense  attending  it.  There  have  been  ques- 
tions already ; in  fact  a Local  Government  Board 
inquiry  as  to  the  expense  attending  local  hospitals 
already.  I think  it  was  a Local  Government  Board 
inspector  that  I first  heard  saying  that  a certain  hos- 
pital was  not  to  be  a hotel.  What  I say  is,,  if  you  have 
not  the  local  control  and  the  local  Guardians,  looking 
very  anxiously  and  carefully  as  to  the  administration 
of  their  local  hospital ; if  you  make  it  a central  busi- 
ness there  will  be  extravagance  and  expense,  beyond 
all  doubt.  I say  this,  that  the  doctors  naturally  loot 
at  it  from,  a professional  point  of  view,  and  are  dead 
anxious  to  do  all  their  best  for  the  patients,  and  spare 
no  expense;  and  they  are  right  enough  from  them 
point  of  view,  but  their  point  of  view  does  conflict 
with  the  views  of  the  ratepayers.  . , 

26998.  Dr.  Bigger.— Do  you  not  think  getting  tne 
best  treatment  for  the  sick  an  economical  arrangement. 
Look  at  the  case  you  spoke  of.  The  loss  to  the  country 
as  well  as  to  the  family  of  four  or  five  lives?— Once 
you  come  to  the  point  at  which  the  best  does  not  con- 
flict with  economy.  But  I heard  a Local  Governmen 
inspector  ask  a doctor  whether  or  not  he  had  been 
painting  the  ward  with  iodine.  I don’t  say  the  doctor 
wasted  the  iodine ; I am  quite  sure  it  was  not  be  , on 
I say  there  is  a necessity  for  local  control  in  tnes 

m 26999.  Chairman.— Some  curious  results,  that  one 
could  not  foresee  would,  ho  doubt,  result  if  y°u  - 
it  a county  charge.  You  would  have  a sum 
the  sick  at  Listowel,  and  as  soon  as  it  become  s coun  y 
charge  the  listowel  people  might  have  to  pay  a g 
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deal  more  than  they  do  now,  even  for  the  county  in- 
infirmary — I mean  on  the  present  scale  of  expenditure? 
— Tes,  and  especially  taking  what  I have  been  all  along 
insisting  on — that  the  county  is  a very  large  county, 
with  big  distances  separating  all  its  chief  towns,  making 
anything  like  supervision  by  the  central  body  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

27000.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  would  make  the  sana- 
torium a county  charge? — I think  so. 

27001.  Chairman. — Or,  if  necessary,  groups  of 
counties  might  be  combined  for  the  purpose?— I should 
say  groups  of  counties. 

27002.  According  to  the  accommodation  necessary  in 


each  county.  If  one  county,  like  Cork,  was  able  to 
support  an  institution,  it  is  obvious  little  counties  like 
Carlow  and  Kildare  could  not? — Oh,  no. 

27003.  Therefore,  you  would  have  groups  of  counties 
supporting  a sanatorium  and  a single  one  where  it  was 
large  enough  ? — I think  that  is  a very  pressing  need.  I 
saw  one  matter  mentioned  in  Tralee ; I don’t  know 
whether  it  comes  under  the  scope  of  your  Inquiry  ; that 
is,  about  the  question  of  surcharges  in  Poor  Law 
matters. 

27004.  Poor  Law  matters  would,  but  not  roads  or 
District  Council  matters  ? — It  was  with  regard  to  that ; 
I think  Mr.  M' Mahon  spoke  very  well ; I should  not 
mention  that  so. 


Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  j.p.,  Chairman, 

27005.  Chairman. — Your  union  has  not  given  us  any 
answers  to  our  queries,  but  they  have  nominated  you 
to  explain  their  views.  Would  you  tell  us,  in  the  first 
instance,  what  are  the  views  of  the  Caherciveen  Board 
of  Guardians  as  to  the  possible  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage of  closing  up. your  workhouse? — We  had  a very 
large  Board  recently,  about  a fortnight  since  (forty 
members),  and  they  were  against  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Caherciveen  Union.  We  are  so  very  remote;  we 
are  forty-five  miles  from  the  nearest  workhouse. 

27006.  What  was  the  chief  reason  which  influenced 
the  Guardians  of  Caherciveen  in  deciding  against  the 
expediency  of  amalgamation  ? — The  long  distances  would 
affect  infirm  and  feeble  people  ; they  might  die  on  the 
journey,  and  the  expense  of  trainage  would  be  so 
heavy. 

27007.  The  number  of  aged  and  infirm  in  your  union 
is  very  small  ? — Forty-five  or  fifty. 

27008.  Thirty.  The  sick  would  be  forty,  and  the 
others  about  thirty,  and  the  other  classes  number  about 
twenty? — I, don’t  think  any  of  these  poor  people  could 
get  to  Killarney — the  sick  or  the  infirm. 

27009.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  aged  and 
infirm  taking  a railway  journey? — You  would  almost 
have  to  send  a guide  with  them  on  their  journey  ; they 
would  go  astray,  perhaps,  changing  at  Farranfore. 

27010.  Why  should  you  fear  that? — From  their 
feebleness.  Some  of  them  never  saw  a train  in  their 
lives. 

27011.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  come  from 
Caherciveen  to-day  ?— I think  about  three  hours. 

27012.  You  had  one  change?— One  change.  That 
does  not  affect  able-bodied  people,  but  it  would 
seriously  affect  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  sick,  of 
course,  would  remain  always  in  the  hospital  there. 

27013.  The  forty  acutely  sick  would  remain  at  the 
local  hospital.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  those  who 
are  able  to  travel  should  not  he  sent  to  the  central 
institution? — I don’t  see  the  economy  in  the  first 
instance. 

27014.  But  if  it  were  made  obvious  to  you.  If,  as 
soon  as  the  statistics  are  collected  from  all  Ireland,  it 
appeared  obvious  that  a great  economy  would  result 
from  such  a centralisation  of  healthy  inmates,  would 
you,  as  a ratepayer  and  Guardian,  object  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  Caherciveen  Union?— Of  course  not,  if  I 
found  it  would  be  economy,  with  a due  regard  for  the 
feeble. 

27015.  We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  we  ought 
not  to  make  any  recommendation  disturbing  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  except  on  the  ground  of  considerable 
economy,  and  no  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that 
the  sick  should  be  removed  such  practically  prohibitive 
distances ; it  is  that  the  number  of  hospitals  locally 
might  be  increased  rather  than  diminished? — We  have 
scarcely  an  able-bodied  person  in  our  union. 

27016.  We  have  all  had  the  advantage  of  going  over 
your  workhouse  lately,  and  seeing  that  the  inmates  are 
pretty  much  the  same  as  the  inmates  anywhere  else  ? — 
We  have  a very  good  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
with  a Sister  of  Mercy  in  charge. 

27017.  We  cannot  endorse  that.  You  certainly  have 
got  a very  able  staff  for  looking  after  the  sick,  but  as 
far  as  the  conveniences  given  to  the  doctor  and  nurses 
they  seem  in  a very  backward  condition? — We  always 
meet  their  requirements. 

27018.  That  building  was  an  old  dwellinghouse  ? — 
It  was  r.  portion  of  it. 

2701b.  And,  of  course,  naturally,  it  is  in  a very 


Caherciveen  Union,  examined. 

decayed  condition  ? — I think  it  is  not  in  very  good  con- 
dition, but  we  have  a very  good  fever  hospital  there  and 
infirm  wards. 

27020.  Fever  hospital? — Yes  ; a very  nice  operating 
room. 

27021.  You  are  fortunate  in  having  a very  able  staff 
in  your  hospital.  You  have  converted  an  old  fever 
hospital  into  a District  Council  meeting-place  and  dis- 
pensary ; under  what  circumstances  did  that  change 
come  about?  Why  was  it  converted  from  a hospital 
to  its  present  purpose? — The  original  fever  hospital 
was  built  by  public  subscription  ; it  had  been  paying 
no  rent ; we  were  paying  rent  in  Caherciveen  for  a dis- 
pensary, and  also  for  a boardroom,  and  were  anxious 
to  get  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  charge  of  the  sick,  because 
the  poor  were  very  badly  attended  to,  with  very  in- 
different nurses.  We  amalgamated  the  fever  hospital 
with  the  workhouse,  and  got  the  Sisters  in  charge,  and 
made  use  of  their  house  as  our  dispensary  and  clerks’ 
office,  and  boardroom,  for  economy. 

27022.  You  wished  to  bring  your  sick  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  new  nursing  staff? — Yes. 

27023.  You  have  hardly  any  insane  at  Caherciveen  ? — 
No,  we  have  two  imbeciles. 

27024.  They  are  classed  with  the  others? — They  ore. 
They  are  made  do  a little  work,  such  as  drawing  turf ; 
they  are  very  quiet. 

27025.  Do  the  Guardians  often  visit  their  workhouse? 
— Not  very  often ; it  is  too  inconvenient ; but  we  are 
in  telephonic  communication  with  the  workhouse,  and 
it  is  very  useful  in  urgent  calls  for  the  doctor  or  clergy- 
man, or  sending  out  ambulances. 

27026.  Take  the  aged  and  infirm  wards,  they  are  not 
tinder  the  daily  control  of  the  doctor ; he  only  goes 
there  when  called  to  see  a sick  patient? — Yes. 

■27027.  And  they  are  not  under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ?" 
— I "believe  not ; they  are  under  the  master  and  matron. 

27028.  And  the  Guardians  don’t  make  a practice  of 
inspecting  these  wards  with  a view  of  seeing  that  the 
people  get  looked  after  properly? — Whenever  they  do- 
go  up  they  do  go  through  these  wards. 

27029  I suppose  the  officials  have  the  advantage  of' 
knowing  Ihrough  the  telephone  when  they  are  coming? 
— I am  not  aware  of  that.  There  is  no  intimation 
given,  as  far  as  I know. 

27030.  You  have  very  few  casuals  or  tramps,  you  are- 
so  remote  ? — Only  about  a dozen  in  twelve  months. 

27031.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — You  say  your  objection  to 
any  change  in  the  workhouse  system  is  that  you  don’t 
see  any  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  it  in  a monetary 
way  ? — Yes ; also  taking  into  account  the  feebleness  of 
the  class  of  people  that  remain  in  our  workhouse. 

27032.  First,  under  the  head  of  saving — are  you  at 
that  owing  to  the  very  small  number  in  your  workhouse 
you  are  paying  a great  deal  more  per  head  per  inmate 
than  in  other  workhouses  in  the  county ; you  are  pay- 
ing something  like  £6  10s.  per  head  per  inmate  more 
than  in  Tralee  ? — That  may  be.  Our  staff  could  attend 
to  three  times  as  many. 

27033.  Under  that  head  alone  you  could  effect  a very 
considerable  saving,  and  you  give  a very  large  amount 
of  out-door  relief  for  the  size  of  the  institution? — I 
believe  we  are  the  most  congested  in  Kerry  ; I think 
it  is  the  poorest  district  in  Kerry  ; the  valuation  is 
• very  low,  and  the  land  very' bad. 

27034.  Chairman.—1 The  .entire  union  is  congested 
under  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — It  is. 

27035.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — If  your  sick  were  pro- 
vided for  locally,  do  you  see  any  great  harm  that  would 
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Jan,  19, 1906.  ar^se  ^ the  other  classes  could  be  taken  somewhere  else 
— at  a lower  cost  and  the  children  boarded  out  ? — We  have 
Mr.  Edward  no  children  boarded  out. 

Fitzgerald.  Mr.  T.  G.  Fitzgerald.— There  are  fourteen  children  in 
the  house. 

27036.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — That  means  almost  20  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates.  Don’t  you  think  they  would  be 
better  outside  amongst  the  farmers  ? — That  is  the  ques- 
tion. If  they  are  of  a suitable  "age  we  do  try  to  get 
places  for  them,  and  ther-e  are  applicants  from  the 
small  farmers  for  the  children  when  they  are  twelve 
or  fourteen. 

27037.  If  the  law  were  so  altered  that  you  could 
board  out  the  childi’en  not  now  eligible,  don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  children  outside, 
where  they  could  learn  the  handiwork  of  the  fields? — 
I don’t  think  they  arrive  at  an  age  in  our  workhouse 
where  they  could  be  taught  anything. 

27038.  Could  they  hot  learn,  like  other  children, 
to  make  themselves  useful  and  handy?— It  could  be 
tried. 

27039.  Chairman. — Those  who  are  in  favour  of  board- 
ing out  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  age  for  boarding 
out  would  be  between  two  and  three  years,  so  that  they 
could  grow  up  under  healthy  conditions,  and  be  trained 
upas  labourers,  and  be  useful.  You  have  rather  the  view 
of  hiring  out  when  they  can  work.  Looking  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  boarding  out  in  infancy,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement,  so  that  the 
children  should  know  nothing  about  the  workhouse?—1 
It  would  be  very  hard  to  depend  on  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  sent  to  take  care  of  those  children. 

27040.  You  have  an  efficient  relieving  officer  ? — But 
they  have  large  duties,  and  the  children  could  be 
neglected  in  their  absence. 

27041.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Don’t  you  think  the  neigh- 
bours would  keep  an  eye  on  a child  that  was  boarded- 
out,  and  see  that  it  was  well  looked  after? — If  you 
give  the  people  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  look  after 
the  children,  but  for  2s.  or  3s.  a week  they  would  not 
do  so. 

27042.  If  you  raised  the  money  to  4s.  a week? — That 
-might  be  ; but  I think  it  would  be  better  to  send  them 
:to  an  industrial  school. 


27043.  Dr.  Big  gee.— Does  the  Valentia  Hospital 
not  relieve  your  hospital  somewhat  ?— I think  it  is  iltl; 
ful  for  that  locality. 

27044.  Do  the  Guardians  give  anything  for  the  sun- 
port  of  that  hospital?— I don’t  think  we  have  the  power 
to  do  so ; we  are  paying  so  much  already ; we  cannot 
be  as  generous  as  we  would  wish.  I think  it  i3  SUn. 
ported  by  subscription.  It  is  a very  nice  hospital.  V 

27045.  There  is  no  waste  there?— I am  sure  not.  It 
is  very  useful  for  seafaring  men  and  such. 

27046.  Chairman.— Yes,  and  for  residents  on  the 
island? — It  is  very  useful. 

27047.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  at  Waterville,  and.  for  t£e  county 
on  the  back  road  towards  Sneem  along  the  lake;  they 
have  to  go  long  distances  to  your  workhouse  ? — Yes,  but 
our  workhouse  is  about  central  for  the  entire  union. 

27048.  Do  you  think  a little  hospital,  something  like 
the  Valentia  Hospital,  would  be  desirable  at  Water- 
ville, to  be  looked  after  by  the  dispensary  medical 
officer? — It  may  be  idle  for  a large  portion  of  the  year, 
and  you  would  be  paying  the  staff. 

27049.  The  staff  would  be  the  doctor,  who  would  he 
there  in  any  case,  and  the  nurse  would  be  a person 
who  could  act  as  midwife  for  the  district? — I think  it 
would  be  very  useful,  except  it  may  entail  the  expense 
of  the  building  of  a hospital. 

Dr.  Bigger. — It  woiTld  be  very  small. 

27050.  Chairman. — You  may  get  important  contribu- 
tions at  Waterville  from  the  telegraph  people — their 
employees  would  be  sick,  like  other  people? — They  are 
pretty  well  found.  There  is  a doctor  in  charge,  and 
they  have  good  premises.  I hardly  think  they  would 
come  into  the  hospital. 

27051.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish  to 
mention  ? — No ; I think  Mr.  Moriarty  has  almost 
answered  for  the  whole  of  us.  We  think  it  a great 
hardship  to  have  to  support  the  county  infirmary — we 
never  send  any  patients  there. 

27052.  We  have  a list  which  we  got  in  Tralee  show- 
ing how  many  came  from  Caherciveen  ? — They  must  be 
very  few. 

Chairman. — It  is  not  a large  number. 


Mr.  Denis  J, 
Sullivan. 


Mr.  Denis  J.  Sullivan, 

27653.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council,  also? — Yes. 

27054.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Ken  mare  Board  of 
Guardians  as  regards  the  closing  of  their  workhouse 
for  all  purposes  except  the  treatment  of  the  sick?— 
They  would  be  entirely  opposed  to  that ; because  of  the 
great  distances  the  destitute  would  have  to  be  carried, 
because  of  the  extent  of  the  union,  if  we  were  amalga- 
mated with  Killamey.  We  go  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Kenmare  River  into  Cork  twenty  miles. 

27055.  How  near  do  you  go  to  Eyries? — About  two 
miles  of  Eyries. 

27056.  Do  many  inmates  come  from  as  far  back  as 
‘Castlecove? — Yes. 

27057.  Do  you  think  many  people  come  to  be  treated 
in  your  hospital  from  Castlecove  and  Sneem? — A fair 
•share. 

27058.  Are  there  a great  many  cases  in  which  people 
•cannot  be  removed  such  long  distances? — The  Guar- 
dians have  an  ambulance  van,  and  if  there  is  a serious 
■case  the  medical  officer  at  Sneem  wires  to  Kenmare  for 
nn  ambulance,  and  it  goes  down. 

27059.  Castlecove  is  twenty  miles  from  Kenmare,  and 
-''ou  have  not  heard  of  any  bad  results  or  obiections 
raised  by  the  people  of  that  district ; they  think  that 
is  sufficiently  near  with  your  good  ambulance  ? — I have 
not  heard  any  objection,  but  Mr.  Sheehan  knows  more 
ibout  that  district  than  I do. 

27060.  You  don’t  think  that  is  too  far  to  move  them? 
— I don’t  think  it  is. 

27061.  Would  that  be  about  as  much  as  youjjiink 
it  would  be  right  to  remove  people? — I think'it  is, 
quite. 

27062.  You  would  not  stretch  to  thirty  miles  ? — No  ; 
’Castlecove  is  far  enough — twenty-four  English  miles. 

27063.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  question  or  sug- 
gestion made  about  putting  up  a small  hospital  for 
half-a-dozen  or  eight  beds  that  might  be  under  the  dis- 
pensary doctor  at  Sneem  ?— I did  not  hear,  it,  until  I 
saw  it  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Flavin. 

. 27064.  Well,  Mr.  Flavin  was  only  asked  about  it ; he 
did  not  volunteer  any  statement  on  the  subject.  But 
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say  a hospital  for  six  or  eight  beds,  that  would  be 
under  the  dispensary  doctor  and  district  nurse,  who 
would  look  after  the  sick  in  their  own  homes,  if  she 
had  no  cases  in  the  hospital,  what  would  you  think  of 
such  a hospital  at  Sneem,  to  take  in  the  people  that 
are  in  the  mountains  behind  Sneem  and  over  to  Castle- 
cove? How  far  is  the  Blackwnter  Bridge? — Half-way 
between  Kenmare  and  Sneem.  I don’t  know  much 
about  Sneem. 

27065.  What  would  you  think  about  a little  hospital 
of  that  sort,  supposing  the  expenditure  came  to  what 
would  be  a small  sum  on  the  union — say,  £250  a year? 
— I think  one  district  hospital  in  Kenmare — for  it  is 
the  centre  of  the  union — ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
whole  union. 

27066.  You  think  it  is  no  hardship  asking  the  people 
to  go  twenty-four  miles  from  Castlecove  and  twenty 
miles  from  Sneem? — If  you  put  a hospital  at  Castle- 
cove you  should  put  up  one  at  the  other  side,  at 
Tuosist,  which  is  as  far  away  from  Kenmare. 

27067.  Is  the  population  anything  like  as  numerous? 
— I could  not  answer  that ; but  I think  it  is  very 
near. 

27068.  At  all  eventB  you  think  that  if  a hospital 
were  necessary  at  Sneem  it  would  he  most  likely  that 
the  people  at  Tuosist  would  be  likely  to  ask  for  it 
also  ? — Yes. 

27069.  That  is  where  the  dispensary  doctor  lives  ?— 
There  is  a dispensary  doctor  there. 

27070.  Do  you  think  they  would  he  reasonable  in 
looking  for  it  ? — They  would  think  they  had  as  goon  8 
right  as  the  people  of  Sneem. 

27071.  Your  own  opinion  would  be  against  giving 
them  the  hospital  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to 
greater  expense,  and  that  twenty- four  miles  is  not.  an 
undoubted  hardship  on  the  people  who  live  that  dis- 
tance from  hospital? — It  is  not,  considering  the 
country.  The  roads  are  good,  and  we  have  an  am- 
bulance van.  • 

27072.  Supposing  Kenmare  Workhouse  were  to  be 
closed  for  all  classes  ■ except  the  sick,  would  the  people 
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of  Kenmare  be  anxious  that,  instead  of  remaining 
empty,  it  should  be  devoted  to  some  other  useful  pur- 
pose, such  as  a sanatorium  ? — Certainly,  they  would  be 
most  anxious.  A sanatorium  for  consumptives  or  an 
industrial  school. 

27073.  If  that  were  done,  would  your  chief  objection 
from  the  Kenmare  side  of  the  country  disappear  if  it 
were  continued  for  some  useful  purpose? — It  would 
not.  The  Kenmare  Workhouse  was  built  for  600 
paupers,  at  present  we  have  only  90  or  100  ; and  we 
would  have  plenty  of  room  for  keeping  the  paupers 
in  it  if  the  children  were  sent  to  an  industrial  school. 

27074.  If  you  got  two  or  three  hundred  of  some  other 
class  of  inmates  into  a sanatorium  there,  which  would 
he  the  most  useful — to  continue  the  Kenmare  Work- 
house  for  the  healthy  outside  or  to  convert  it  into  a 
sanatorium  for  the  consumptives  for  the  County 
Kerry  ? — I think  it  Could  be  used  for  both  purposes. 

27075.  It  could  not,  most  emphatically.  Tou  could 
not  have.  the  ordinary  inmates  running  through  the 
consumptive  patients? — That  would  be  an  objection. 


27076.  There  would  not  be  room  either.  If  you  had 
to  get.  one  or  the  other,  which  would  you  prefer  1 — I 
think  it  would  make  a very  good  place  for  a sanatorium 
for  consumptives,  if  it  was  decided  that  the  workhouse 
should  be  closed  up. 

27077.  Is  there  anything  special  as  regards  the  union 
of  Kenmare?  Tou  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Moriarty  and  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ; if  any  of  Mr. 
Moriarty’s  answers  struck  you  as  different  to  what  you 
yourself  would  give,  we  would  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  mention  them? — No,  I quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Moriarty ; and  especially  I quite  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  injustice  of  poor  people,  like  those  in  Kenmare, 
being  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  county  infir- 
mary. and  the  fever  hospitals  in  Tralee  and  KiUarney, 
when  we  have  an  infirmary  and  fever  hospital  of  our 
own. 

27078.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Moriarty  in  his  general  evidence? — Yes,  I do. 
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27079.  Chairman. — Now  we  have  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  your  colleague  ; you  are  the  Chairman  of 
the  Kenmare  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  sir. 

27080.  And  you  live  at  the  place  mentioned  ? — At  the 
Tuosist  side ; at  the  south  side  of  the  Kenmare  River, 
towards  Oastletownbere. 

27081.  You  heard  the  questions  asked  and  answered 
about  a cottage  hospital  at  Sneem,  and  Mr.  Sullivan 
said  lie  thought  if  one  was  put  at  Sneem  the  Tuosist 
people  would  say  they  should  have  one  too? — Yes, 
quite  likely. 

27082.  Yon  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the 
country  ? — Certainly,  and  I don’t  hear  of  any  complaints 
in  that  district. 

27083.  If  there  is  much  sickness,  you  hear  about  it? 
— Yes. 

27084.  Do  you  hear  of  many  sick  going  to  the  Ken- 
mare Hospital,  or  are  they  chiefly  treated  in  their  own 
homes  ?— The  van  is  sent  out  when  there  is  a fever  case. 
There  is  hardly  any  case  from  that,  remote  district  un- 
less there  is  an  outbreak  of  fever. 

27085.  They  have  an  odd  sickness,  of  other  kinds,  I 
suppose? — Yes  ; but  they  can  come  into  the  workhouse 
on  an  outside  car. 

27086.  If  a man  had  pneumonia,  that  is  a disease  of 
the  lungs,  he  would  not  be  in  a condition  for  an  out- 
side car? — Certainly  not;  he  would  go  in  by  the 
ambulance. 

27087.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  many  serious  cases, 
such  as  pneumonia,  are  dealt  with  in  their  own  homes 
along  that  south  side  of  the  bay  and  up  in  the  mountain 
passes,  or  are  they  brought  to  Kenmare? — Very  few 
are  brought  to  Kenmare  ; they  are  mostly  dealt  with 
in  their  own  homes ; there  are  very  few  destitute 
people. 

27088.  Sickness  does  not  stop  at  the  line  . of  destitu- 
tion, a good  many  comfortable  people  get  sick,  too? — 
These  are  dealt  with  in  their  own  homes. 

27089.  People  of  small  valuations — £5  or  £10? — £7 
is  the  average  valuation  in  that  district. 

27090.  They  would  be  dealt  with  in  their  own  homes? 
— They  would.  _ . . 

27091.  How  many  rooms  would  they  have  in  a house  t 
— They  would  have  two  or  three  rooms. 

27092.  A kitchen  and  a bedroom,  most  of  them  ? A 
little  upstairs,  too.  , , , . . 

27093.  A loft.  Would  the  loft  be  used  for  sleeping? 
— The  room  is  uBed  for  sleeping,  and  the  young  portion 
of  the  family  sleep  upstairs. 

27094.  What  rooms  would  you  have  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  houses?  First,  there  would  be  the  kitchen; 
would  there  be  a bed  in  it? — No. 

27095.  Then  you  would  have  at  one  end  a room  off 
the  kitchen,  where  you  would  have  the  husband  and 
wife? — No  ; in  the  well-to-do  houses  there  are  no  beds 
downstairs  at  all ; there  are  two  rooms  upstairs  as  well 
as  downstairs. 


27096.  You  have  two-storied  houses  in  that  district  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  majority  of  them. 

27097.  Slated  or  thatched? — Half-and-half. 

27098.  Have  you  two-storied  thatched  houses  in  that 
district? — You  have  lofts  inmost  of  them,  and  windows 
in  the  gable  ends  that  will  allow  the  light  to  come  into 
the  loft. 

27099.  Where  do  the  man  and  wife  sleep? — Upstairs, 
in  the  loft. 

27100.  And  where  do  the  hoys  and  girls  sleep  1 — Up- 
stairs, too.  There  is  a partition  through  the  nouse 
above  as  well  as  below. 

27101.  And  the  girls  and  boys  are  in  the  same  loft? 
— I suppose  something  like  that. 

27102.  Do  you  think  that  these  loft  accommodations 
with  the  gable  and  short  head-room  are  proper  places 
in  which  to  treat  sick  people  ? — I don't  believe  it  would 
be  ; but  they  have  an  objection  to  come  into  the  work- 
house. 

27103.  But  if  they  had  a nice  little  hospital  in  their 
own  district,  where  they  could  go  in,  with  no  work- 
house  objectionableness,  and  could  have  their  own 
doctor,  who  is  used  to  looking  after  them,  and  a nurse 
that  tbey  would  get  to  know,  do  you  think  that  would 
be  a popular  thing? — I object  to  it  on  the  score  of 
expense.  I think  we  are  over-rated  at  present. 

27104.  If  we  could  pull  down  your  rates,  and  give 
you  that  little  advantage? — By  all  means,  I would  be 
in  favour  of  it.  I heard  you  say  it  would  cost  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  Sneem. 

Chairman. — But  if  we  saved  a couple  of  thousand 
to  Kenmare — I don’t  promise  you  that. 

27105.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— It  might  he  possible  to' 
save  in  one  place,  and  distribute  the  saving  all  round. 
Kenmare  has  a great  advantage.  Its  sick  can  be  treated 
locally,  whereas  the  people  of  the  distant  districts^ 
don’t  get  the  same  advantage? — I would  be  in  favour 
of  divisional  rating  instead  of  union  rating.  I don’t 
think  the  rates  would  go  up  so  much  if  we  had  the  old 
system  of  divisional  rating.  There  is  a more  or  less 
tendency  to  give  out-door  relief  when.  it  is  union 
rating.  For  instance,  in  my  own  division,  I have 
nothing  to  account  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  my 
constituents  as  long  as  it  is  union  rating  ; formerly,  if 
I reduced  the  rates  2d.  in  the  £,  there  was  something 
thought  of  me. 

27106.  Chairman. — And  if  you  found  you  had  to 
bring  home  to  them  the  news  of  an  increase  of  2d., 
you  would  rather  come  home  by  a back  lyay? — Yes.  I 
would  also  be  in  favour  of  single  representation  in- 
stead of  double  representation,  because  it  creates  a lot 
of  confusion  when  a lot  of  us  meet  together  at  Board 
meetings. 

27107.  You  speak  feelingly.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  you  would  rather  control  thirty  than  sixty? — 
I would  rather  control  ten  than  thirty. 


Mr.  John  J.  Sheehan,  j.p.,  examined. 

27108.  Chairman.— You  are  Chairman  of  the  Ken-  27110.  It  was  about  your  district  that  I asked  the 
mare  Rural  District  Council?— I am.  questions  as  to  the  cottage  hospital.  There  is  a large 

27109.  You  come  from  Sneem?— Yes.  country  about  Sneem  along  the  mountains,  and  along 


Jan.  19,  1905. 

Mr.  Denis  J. 
Sullivan. 


Mr.  Timothy 
J.  Sullivan. 


Mr.  John  J. 
Sheehan. 
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Jan.  19  1905.  the  sea  coast  to  Castlecove? — ? — So  there  is.  Castle- 
' — - * cove  is  nine  miles  from  Sneem  and  sixteen-and-a-half 

Mr  John  J.  from  Kenmare. 

Sheehan.  27111.  A cottage  hospital  under  your  dispensary  medi- 

cal officer,  with  a district  nurse  to  look  after  the  sick, 
would  cost,  roughly  speaking,  £200  or  £250  a year  for 
the  whole  union.  Do  you  think  the  sick  at  Sneem  and 
the  district  round  Castlecove  are  sufficiently  benefited 
by  hospital  accommodation  at  present? — I know  that 
the  doctor  at  Sneem  has  taken  the  precaution  to  send 
people  to  hospital  in  time  before  they  got  too  bad  to 
be  sent. 

27112.  He  is  often  called  in  too  late,  though  ?— Yes. 
Those  cases,  such  as  pneumonia,  cannot  be  sent  to 
hospital.  I think  a cottage  hospital  would  be  a very 
good  thing;  but  in  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  ex- 
penditure is  very  high. 

27113.  Your  view  is  that  you  would  not  suggest  this 
cottage  hospital  to  add  to  the  rates  ? — I would  not ; but 
if  a reduction  in  the  rates  were  clearly  demon- 
strated— 

27114.  Would  you  approve  of  devoting  some  part  of 
the  saving,  without  increasing  the  former  rating,  to  the 
erection  of  a cottage  hospital? — 'Most  undoubtedly. 

27115.  The  district  about  Sneem  is  one  of  the  poorest 
in  Kerry  ? — It  is. 

27116.  The  ratio  between  valuation  and  the  popula- 
tion is  very  low? — Very  low. 

27117.  The  people  there  are  not  yet  the  owners  of 
their  holdings — they  have  not  purchased  ? — Not  yet ; a 
part  of  the  estate  in  under  sale  negotiations 

27118.  Naturally,  all  the  ratepayers  look  very  closely 
on  all  the  questions  of  local  taxation  as  coming  from 
the  ultimate  purse  of  all  ? — Yes.  They  are  very  sensi- 
tive as  regards  the  taxation  and  the  expenditure. 

27119.  They  would  welcome  any  reduction? — It 
would  be  very  welcome,  I assure  you,  sir. 

27120.  You  are  one  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  who 
agreed  to  a unanimous  resolution1  that  Kenmare 
Workhouse  ought  not  to  be  closed? — I did. 

27121.  Did  the  Guardians  there  consider  that  the 
closing  of  it  would  not  mean  any  substantial  saving  to 
the  ratepayers? — The  question  they  went  into  chiefly 
was  that  they  did  not  see  that  Kenmare  could  be  amal- 
gamated. In  the  first  instance,  Castlecove  being 
twenty-five  miles  and  a half  from  Kenmare,  and  the 
nearest  union  being  forty-one  miles,  they  did  not  see 
how  they  possibly  could  agree  to  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Kenmare  Union  with  any  other  union  in  Kerry.  _ 

27122.  They  voted  against  amalgamation— what  did 
they  think  would  result  from  amalgamation? — They 
thought  there  would  be  undue  hardship  inflicted  on  the 
poor. 

27123.  What  class  of  the  poor? — The  class  that 
would  be  taken  from  Sneem  to  another  union  ; the 
people  in  the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

27124.  Not  the  sick? — Not  the  sick. 

27125.  What  hardship  did  they  think  would  result 
-to  the  healthy  people,  who  would  be  in  the  bodv  of  the 
house?  Supposing  the  healthy  people  in  the  body  of 
•the  house  were  removed  to  Killarney  or  Tralee,  what 
hardship  would  result,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Kenmare 
'Board  of  Guardians  ?— In  the  first  place,  the  people 
-would  have  no  representative  on  the  Killarney  Board. 

27126.  Supposing  the  District  Council  of  Kenmare 
•remained  as  it  is,  and  it  would  have  charge  of  the 
hospital  at  Kenmare  that  would  he  left  there,  and 
that  it  would  have  charge  of  the  cottage  hospitals  at 
Sneem  and  Tuosist,  if  such  hospitals  were  erected  ; and 
that  they  would  there  have  the  administration  of  the 
out-door  relief,  and  never  go  to  Killarney  or  Tralee 
for  out-door  purposes  at  all,  hut  manage  all  the  Poor 
Law  business  themselves,  as  heretofore,  except  that 
they  would  send  cheques  for  the  able-bodied  that  would 
' be  maintained  at  the  central  institution  at  a lower  cost 
than  at  Kenmare? — That  is  a question  that  did  not 
: arise  in  the  inquiry  we  held. 

27127.  They  rather  looked  to  the  breaking  up  of 
-.their  body? — Yes. 

27128.  They  did  not  consider  that  their  body  might 
•still  he  maintained,  and  it  would  meet  locally  to  dis- 
charge Poor  Law  and  other  duties,  as  heretofore? — 
Tlhat  was  the  view  the  committee  took  of  the  matter. 

27129.  Without  in  any  way  pledging  your  colleagues, 
’hut,  merely  speaking  your  own  personal  opinion,  and 
without  due  consideration,  but  on  the  spur  of  the 
.moment,  how  does  the  thing  strike  you  now,  looking 
.at  it  from  this  new  point  of  view  ? — I am  still  of  opinion 
that  I cannot  see  how  economy  would  result  from  amal- 


gamation, considering  the  distances  the  paupers  would 
have  to  go  from  Sneem  to  Caherciveen,  or  Sneem  to 
Killarney. 

27130.  A destitute  healthy  man  or  woman  gets  in 
need  of  relief  at  Castlecove  ; heretofore  he  would  go  to 
Kenmare,  hut  instead  of  going  to  Kenmare  Workhouse 
he  would  go  to  the  Kenmare  relieving  officer,  and  be 
put  in  the  train  there,  and  be  labelled  for  Tralee  or 
Killarney,  as  the  case  may  be.  Where  would  the 
hardship  be  over  and  above  the  fact  that  he  would  Have 
a railway  journey  after  getting  properly  entertained 
by  the  relieving  officer  at  Kenmare — he  would  have  a 
railway  journey  to  Killarney  or  Tralee — do  you  see  a 
hardship  in  it? — I do.  I see  a hardship  on  the  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  first  place.  If  our  paupers  are  to  be 
transferred  to  Killarney,  no  Guardian  would  attend  at 
Killarney  from  Sneem. 

27131.  The  Guardians  would  still  remain  at  Ken- 
mare?— There  would  not  appear  to  be  a very  great 
hardship  in  that  case. 

27132.  The  people  would  go  to  the  central  institu- 
tion ; how  the  central  institution  would  be  governed  is 
a matter  for  future  consideration.  It  might  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Guardians  or  Council  at  the  place  where  it 
would  be,  at  Killarney  or  Kenmare ; a per  capita,  or 
so  much  a head,  would  be  charged,  and  you  would  send 
them  a cheque ; or  it  might  be  managed  by  a com- 
mittee, like  the  asylum  committee,  on  which  every 
district  would  have  its  share  of  representation,  as  might 
be  thought  best.  There  would  not  he  any  want  of 
representation? — I would  like  to  be  satisfied  of  that 


27133.  How  does  it  strike  you  at  first  sight? — If  we 
have  representation,  and  then  if  we  had  officers  who 
would  see  that  the  paupers  would  be  properly  trans- 
ferred to  Killarney. 

27134.  It  would  not  be  so  objectionable  as  you 
thought  it  was  when  you  voted  in  favour  of  retaining 
things  as  they  are? — 'Not  quite  so  objectionable,  be- 
cause that  question  did  not  crop  up  at  the  inquiry. 

27135.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — With  the  extension  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  power  of  giving  out-door  relief  in 
cases  where  they  could  not  at  present,  so  that  they 
might,  when  they  thought  it  a hardship  to  send  the 
people  from  the  iocality,  give  them  a sum  of  4s.  or  5s. 
a week  to  board  them  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  to  the  central  house.  If  the 
Guardians  thought  it  proper  in  particular  cases  not  to 
send  some  respectable  person  away  from  the  locality,  to 
give  them  power,  instead  of  paying  for  them  in  the 
county  almshouse,  to  give  them  a certain  sum  per  week 
to  support  them  in  tneir  own  locality. 

27136.  Chairman. — In  Castlecove  ?— I don’t  believe 
it  could  be  done  at  all. 


27137.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  think  there  may 
he  some  hardship  in  sending  people  away  from  their 
own  locality — Kenmare,  for  instance.  _ If  the  Guardians 
had  their  powers  enlarged,  so  that  in  particular  cases 
they  could  give  out-door  relief  to  some  of  these  people 
instead  of  sending  them  to  the  central  almshouse, 
would  not  that  remove  the  sentimental  objection?— 
There  are  some  people  you  never  could  keep  at  home. 

27138.  But  in  particular  cases,  in  which  it  would  be 
well  to  do  so,  they  should  have  the  power  to  do  so  ?— 
It  would  he  very  desirable  in  certain  cases. 

27139.  Chairman. — Are  you  in  favour  of  relief  by 
outdoor  relief  instead  of  indoor  relief — which  relief  do 
you  prefer? — Outdoor  relief  is  cheaper,  of  course. 

27140.  Taking  it  at  so  much  a head,  it  is  cheaper. 
Do  you  think  a great  many  more  would  ask  for  out- 
door relief  than  would  ask  for  indoor  relief?— I am  not 
in  a position  to  say  that. 

27141.  There  are  a great  many  people  who  would 
take  a little  money  weekly  who  would  not  think  of 
going  into  the  workhouse? — The  class  of  people  who 
would  go  into  the  workhouse,  I think,  they  would  take 
no  money  outside  at  all. 

27142.  There  are  a great  many  people  outside  who 
would  take  money,,  hut  would  not  go  into  the  work- 
house?—That  is  quite  so. 

27143.  Would  you  he  rather  afraid  that  if  yon  had 
a scheme  for  out-door  relief,  without  safeguards  or 
without  sufficient  safeguards,  that  too  many  peopi 
would  run  for  relief  in  their  own  homes  and  neign- 
bourhood,  or  if  you  have  such  a scheme,  do  you  se 
what  safeguards  you  might  introduce  to  prevent  to 
much  expenditure  of  the  rates? — It  would  all  dep 
on  the  amount  of  relief  given. 
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.27144.  Do  you  think  it  -would  be  a sufficient  check 
if  such  additional  relief,  in  addition  to  the  amount  at 
present  given,  if  the  relief  in  future  of  such  cases  were 
to  be  levied  on  the  electoral  division;  do  you' think 
electoral  divison  rating  would  make  people  look  so 
closely  after  the  amount  given  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  any  abuse? — I believe  so.  Of  course,  while 
that  is  so,  I find  in  the  Kenmare  Union  at  the  present 
time  union  rating  has  been  just  as  cheap  as  divisional 
rating. 

27145.  You,  personally,  would  be  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing the  union  rating? — I am. 

27146.  You  are  resident  in  the  town,  I suppose? — I 
am  resident  in  the  village  of  Sneem. 

27147.  Your  colleague  who  preceded  you  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  divisional  rating.  He  said  since 
it  has  been  done  away  with  there  is  no  incentive  to 
representatives  being  particularly  interested  in  looking 


after  the  finances  of  the_  division?— I am  of  a different  jan.  19  1995. 
opinion.  I say  the  union  expenditure  has  not  been  " — - 

increased.  JohnJ. 

27148.  Kilgarvan,  Sneem,  and  Kenmare  are  the  three  Sheehan, 
populous  centres  of  your  union  ; would  Kilgarvan  bo 
in  favour  of  union  rating? — I could  not  say. 

27149.  But  Kenmare  is,  and  Sneem  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  T.  J.  O’Sullivan. — Those  are  two  divisions  that 
were  highly  rated  before,  and  there  has  been  a saving 
there. 

Witness. — Dual  representation  on  these  Boards  I con- 
sider a great  abuse.  There  is  a great  deal  of  time 
wasted  over  doing  business  on  these  Boards. 

27150.  Chairman. — 'You  speak  as  Chairman  also? — 

Yes.  As  regards  the  county  infirmary,  I consider  it 
very  unfair  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
towards  the  county  infirmary ; we  never  send  any 
patients  from  Sneem  or  the  neighbourhood. 


Mr.  David  J.  Healt,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


"27151.  Chairman. — Did  Mr.  Moriarty  express  pretty 
clearly  the  views  of  the  Killarney  Guardians  as  well 
as  his  own? — 'Well,  he  did. 

.27152.  You  are  against  amalgamation  ?— If  I thought 
it  was  a benefit  to  the  rates  I would  not  be  against  it, 
because  the  rates  are  very  high,  and  people  are  not  in 
the  way  to  pay  them  at  present ; but  I don’t  see  how 
it  would  be  a benefit. 

27153.  If  this  Commission  could  make  a report  and 
produce  evidence  that  would  lead  you,  and  men  able 
to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a question,  to  believe  there 
would  be  a substantial  saving,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  amalgamation  if  it  could  be  carried,  out  without 
hardship? — Of  course  I would  ; we  would  want  a con- 
siderable saving. 

27154.  From  your  resolutions,  you  were  evidently  of 
opinion  that  if  Kenmare  and  Caherciveen  Unions  were 
broken  up  the  sick  would  have  to  come  here?— Yes. 

27155.  That,  of  course,  you  have  learned  to-day  would 
not  be  the  case,  because  the  sick  would  continue  to  be 
treated  locally ; and,  if  anything,  further  accommoda- 
tion would  be  recommended  for  the  convenience  of  the 
sick  ? — 'Yes. 

27156,  That  takes  away  one  of  the  chief  objections  ? 
— Indeed,  it  does. 

27157.  You  heard  the  suggestion  that  Kenmare 
might  be  converted  into  a sanatorium  or  an  institution 
for  the  isolation  and  cure  of  consumption? — Yes,  I 
did. 

'27158.  Would  you  approve  of  that,  if  the  institution 
were  not  used  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  very  useful. 

27159.  What  is  your  opinion  about  children — would 
you  think  it  desirable  to  board  them  out? — Yes. 

27160.  You  have  done  a great  deal  in  boarding  out 
in  the  Killarney  Union  ?— Yes.  My  experience  is  that 
the  children  are  better  off,  and  much  more  likely  to 
become  useful  iii  the  world  by  and  by,  than  if  reared 
in  the  workhouse.  They  are  not  workhouse  birds,  and 
not  likely  to  come,  back  to  it  again ; they  are  able  to 
do  something  when  they  come  of  age. 

27161.  The  Killarney  Board  were  of  opinion  that 
lunatics  would  be  better  treated  in  an  institution  for 
the  insane  than  in  a workhouse? — Yes. 

27162.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  in  the  full-blown  lunatic  asylum  or  in  an 
economically  managed  auxiliary? — As  far  as  possible, 
I think  they  should  be  in  the  asylum. 

27163.  You  think  that  might  be  more  economical 
than  using  a fresh  institution? — Far  more  economical. 

27164.  But  if  the  opposite  appeared  to  be  the  fact ; 
if  - you  were  satisfied  from  the  experience  of  Youghal, 


where  the  experiment  is  being  tried,  and  other  con- 
siderations, that  an  auxiliary  asylum  was  more  econo- 
mical, would  that  cause  you  to  modify  your  opinion  ? — 
I am  for  economy  every  way  I possibly  can  ; if  I was 
satisfied  of  that  I would  be  fully  for  it. 

27165.  Subject  to  humane  treatment,  of  course? — 
Oh,  yes. 

27166.  As  regards?  out-door  relief,  you  say  that  out- 
door relief,  or  old  age  pensions,  judiciously  ad- 
ministered to  the  respectable  aged  and  infirm, 
especially  manned  couples,  would  be  preferable  and 
more  economical  than  indoor  maintenance? — Yes. 

27167.  Would  you  be  afraid  that  too  many  people 
might  seek  for  such  relief  from  the  Guardians  ? — I don’t 
think  so. 

27168.  Would  you  have  any  such  test  as  the  work- 
house  test  before  giving  them  a pension  or  out-door 
relief? — -I  think  it  would  be  well.  I would  be  in  favour 
of  it. 

27169.  Mr.  Murnaohan. — 'What  advantage  would 
that  bring  ?— If  a family  are  so  destitute  that  they  have 
to  become  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  I would  prefer 
giving  them  something  outside. 

27170.  They  would  simply  come  in  to  qualify,  as 
deserted  wives  now  come  in,  to  have  their  husbands 
arrested  ? — If  it  was  explained  that  they  were  so  desti- 
tute that  they  would  have  to  come  into  the  work- 
house,  or  get  relief  outside,  I would  prefer  giving  the 
relief  outside ; and  as  there  might  be  a great  many 
looking  for  it,  I would  have  a test. 

27171.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  existing  number, 
you  would  prefer  dealing  with  them  outside  to  inside? 
— I am  very  much  in  favour  of  that. 

27172.  Is  there  anything  else? — I say  that  people 
who  have  means  should  pay  their  actual  cost  in  hospi- 
tal ; it  is  very  hard  on  the  ratepayers. 

27173.  Do  you  mean  the  actual  cost? — Yes;  because 
6ome  of  these  people  pay,  but  only  pay  as  much  as  a 
humble  pauper,  and  they  cost  the  union  £1  or  more 
a week.  There  is  another  class  of  people,  who,  when 
their  children  come  of  a certain  age,  won't  pay  any- 
thin!'. I consider  that  is  unjust,  also. 

27174.  Your  object  would  be  fo  get  as  much  for  the 
ratepayers  as  you  could  without  inflicting  any  hard- 
ship?—Yes. 

27175.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Guar- 
dians power  to  fix  and  recover  summarily  such  sum  as 
they  thought  that  the  patients  or  their  friends  could 
pay? — Yes.  I am  also  in  favour  of  single-member 

representation  and  divisional  chargeability. 

27176.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Single  responsibility?— 
Yes;  it  will  make  people  more  cautious. 


Mr.  Davi  1 J. 
Healy. 


L*i 


Mr.  Daniel  Shea, 
27177.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  with  your  col- 
league who  has  just  given  evidence? — Yes. 

27178.  Is  there  any  question  on  which  you  differ  from 
liim? — I do,  on  divisional  rating. 

27179.  You  would  prefer  the  union? — Yes;  simply 
because  Killarney  is  the  centre  of  gravity;  and  these 
people,  when  they  become  destitute,  generally  squat 
around  the  union  to  be  nearer  to  get  this  relief. 

27180.  I suppose  that  is  more  true  of  Killarney,  as  a 
centre,  than  of  any  place  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the 
number  of  people  coming  here,  attracted  by  the 


p.l.g.,  examined. 

tourists? — Yes,  and  they  come  from  other  unions  ; and 
I wish  we  had  power  to  send  those  back  to  their  own 
unions.  They  come  sometimes  as  beggars,  and  then 
take  refuge  as  citizens  in  the  town.  They  are  a very 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  general  taxpayer. 

27181.  It  is  lightened  a good  deal  by  the  union 
rating,  but  it  is  a heavy  cost,  even  on  the  union? — Yes, 
I know  it  is. 

27182.  Was  there  any  other  matter? — I am  one  of 
those  who  dissented  from  my  colleagues — I am  for 
amalgamation. 

5 Z 


Mr.  Daniel 
Shea. 
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Jan.  19, 1905  . 27183.  Did  you  think  to  what  extent  amalgamation 

- — . might  be  carried  out  in  South  Kerry  or  in  the  whole 

Mr.  Darnel  0f  Kerry  ? — There  should  be  two  central  bodies — one 

ea*  in  Tralee  and  the  other  in  Killaimey.  Then,  for  out- 

door relief,  where  a man  would  have  a nice.  little  cot- 
tage, that  he  could  be  comfortably  kept  in  with  a little 
assistance  from  our  consolidated  fund ; the  ratepayer 
at  the  present  time,  the  way  he  is  taxed,  could  not 
maintain  those  people,  and  it  should  be  given  like  an 
old-age  pension.  We  are  giving  a great  amount  of 
taxes,  and  would  like  to  get  something  back. 

27184.  Would  you  leave  the  sick  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood?— Oh,  certainly. 

27185.  You  would  not  dream  of  closing  Kenmare  and 
Caherciveen  hospitals  ?— No.  It  would  be  very  painful 
to  these  people  if  they  were  near  death  to  be  removed 
to  the  central  place,  because  their  friends  are  veiy 
tenacious,  and  wish  to  bury  them  in  their  own  grave- 
yards ; and  they  might  have  to  come  fifty  miles  to  take 
their  relatives  away. 

27186.  That  objection  would  not  be  so  strong  if  you 
had  the  sick  treated  in  their  own  locality? — Certainly , 
we  should  not  know  any  more  about  that  grievance  in 
Killamey  if  they  were  treated  in  their  own  district. 

27187.  Except  as  regards  the  infirm? — Oh,  the 
chronic  cases  could  be  removed  to  the  central  place  to 
lessen  the  staff  of  the  hospitals. 

27188.  But,  of  course,  you  would  be  prepared  to  give 
any  people  whose  situations  you  touched  generous  and 
sufficient  compensation? — Oh,  certainly  ; we  cannot  get 
rid  of  them  otherwise.  If  I could  do  away  with  some 
of  them  I would — unworthy  servants! 


27189.  Who  don’t  exert  themselves  sufficiently  • that 
would  be  individuals  ; that  is  all  right.  Are  there  anv 
officers  in  situations  you  would  get  rid  of?— For  the 
imbeciles  we  have  night  nurses,  and  we  could  do  awav 
with  them.  •' 

27190.  You  would  do  away  with  the  master  and 
matron  if  you  brought  the  healthy  all  into  one  institu- 
tion; you  would  do  away  with  the  masters  and  matrons 
of  the  other  five  ?— So  you  would ; there  would  be  a 
saving  in  that  alone. 

2719L  And  do  away  with  the  fuel  in  the  healthy 
wards  of  five  houses  ? — And  the  clothing.  J 

27192.  They  would  still  want  the  clothes  ?— But  the 
clothing  of  the  house  would  be  reduced  a good  deal  by 
out-door  relief. 

27193.  What  I would  take  most  interest  in  would  be 
how  you  would  safeguard  out-door  relief  in  a way  that 
would  prevent  its  spreading  too  much — have  you  no 
fear  of  that? — I have  not. 

27194.  You  are  in  favour  of  union  rating  ; how  would 
you  safeguard  with  union  rating  out-door  relief,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  becoming  an.  undue  burden? — There  is 
nothing  to  my  mind,  from  my  experience,  that  the 
Guardians  safeguard  more  than  out-door  relief,  and  are 
more  reluctant  to  give  it.  Every  Guardian  represents 
a different  division,  and  he  feels  aggrieved  if  too  much 
is  spent.  If  you  make  it  a divisional  rating,  you  will 
prevent  that ; because  if  one  Guardian  finds  out  that 
this  is  a friend  or  any  connection,  he  will  be  inclined 
to  increase  the  out-door  relief  more  than  he  would  if 
it  was  union  rating,  and  that  would  be  a sledge  of  one 
section  against  the  other. 


Mr.  James 
Shea. 


Mr.  James  Shea, 

27195.  Chaibman. — What  is  your  opinion — the  last 
witness  was  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  if  duly  safe- 
guarded ? — I would  agree  fully  in  that. 

27196.  You  would  rather  have  amalgamation,  if  there 
could  be  a substantial  saving  without  hardship  to  the 
poor? — I would  ; it  would  do  away  with  a good  deal  of 
officials  in  other  unions. 

27197.  The  cost  of  the  fuel  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
up  those  institutions  out  of  the  poor  rate  would  dis- 
appear ? — Yes  ; I would  be  for  superannuating  all  the 
officials  that  would  be  done  away  with. 

27198.  The  compensation  could  not  be  as  big  as  their 
salaries,  and  it  would  drop  according  as  the  lives 
dropped  ? — When  they  would  be  going  off  duty,  they 
could  not  expect  to  get  as  much  as  when  on  duty. 

27199.  What  is  your  view  about  out-door  relief? — I 
would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  divisional  rating. . I 
am  speaking  from  long  experience,  and  I certainly  think 
divisional  rating  would  be  a great  saving.  From  my 
own  experience,  I know  that  when  it  was  divisional 
the  ratepayers  were  a great  check  on  the  Guardians. 
I am  speaking  from  experience ; it  has  been  on  me 
myself.  If  the  ratepayers  of  the  division  found  the 
rates  were  going  up,  they  would  not  fail  to  tell  me  so  ; 
and  actually  inquire  as  to  how  it  did  go  up,  and  I 
would  have  to  try  and  give  them  an  explanation.  I 
would  also  be  in  favour  of  only  one  representative  from 
each  division ; when  there  are  two  it  is  too  complicated. 

27200.  You  think  it  is  too  big  an  assemblage  to  dis- 
cuss matters  in  an  ordinary  business-like  way? — I know 
perfectly  well  it  is.  On  some  days  scarcely  a quorum 
may  turn  up ; whereas  if  there  is  an  appointment,  a 
terrible  Board  turns  up,  and  there  is  confusion. 

27201.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — There  is  a further  diffi- 
culty— the  two  men  may  not  see  things  the  same  way? 
— Yes ; and  it  is  easier  to  get  a good,  intelligent  man 
very  often  from  a district  than  it  is  to  get  two. 


p.l.g.,  examined. 

27202.  Chaieman. — I daresay  you  would  not  be 
limited  to  two  intelligent  men  in  any  district  in  Kerry  ? 
— No. 

27203.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — If  there  is  only  one  re- 
presentative there  is  the  responsibility  on  him  to  look 
after  his  division  ?— That  is  so  ; and,  of  course,  under 
the  old  Poor  Law  Act,  I must  say  the  ex-officios  never 
dealt  with  the  out-door  question ; it  was  the  elected 
Guardians  had  the  management. 

27204.  You  don’t,  then,  agree  with  the  last  witness, 
who  thought  the  Guardians  as  a body  look  more  closely 
after  out-door  relief  when  it  is  a union  charge  than 
when  it  is  divisional? — I do  not.  I agree  with  Mr. 
Healy. 

27205.  You  think  there  is  a closer  scrutiny  of  out- 
door relief  when  people  in  a small  area  have  to  pay  it? 
— Oh,  yes.  I remember  your  speaking  about  those 

females  who  have  illegitimate  children.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  those  people  could  be  sent  to  their  own 
unions.  I know  instances  in  Killamey  Union  where 
they  came  from  other  unions  and  other  counties.  They 
pretend  when  leaving  their  own  localities  that  they  are 
going  to  friends  of  theirs. 

27206.  Chairman. — I think  you  would  find  that  it  is 
as  broad  as  it  is  long.  That  is  undoubtedly  a fact  in 
all  unions,  that  a girl  naturally  and  instinctively _runs 
away  from  her  own  locality  to  a place  where  she  'Won’t 
be  known  in  her  shame  ; and  if  people  from  a distance 
come  here,  the  girls  from  here  go  to  a distance,  and  if 
you  had  an  interchange,  it  would  be  as  broad  as  it  is 
long  ? — Perhaps  so  ; but  if  confined  to  their  own 
localities  they  would  be  less  likely  to  fall  again. 

27207.  I am  afraid  the  falling  takes  place  quite  ir- 
respective of  union  changeability  ? — I think  if  confined 
to  their  own  locality  there  would  be  a check  on  that. 

27208.  Mr.  Muenaghan. — If  the  workhouses  for  the 
future  were  closed  to  that  class,  you  would  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty? — I think  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the 
country. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Carey. 


Mr.  Patbick  Carey,  Clerk, 

27209.  Mr.  D.  Shea. — Is  it  your  experience,  from 
wbat  you  have  seen  of  the  working  of  the  two  Acts — 
the  old  Act  and  the  new  Act — would  Killamey  suffer 
by  a divisional  charge? — Certainly;  I believe  the 
supervision  on  out-door  relief  now  is  a great  deal  more 
and  more  effectual  than  it  was  formerly.  When  a man 
formerly  was  giving  out-door  relief,  if  it  was  a divisional 
charge,  all  his  colleagues  did  not  mind ; now,  when  it 
is  a union  charge,  they  all  exercise  supervision  over 


Killamey  Union,  examined. 

it,  and  supervise  it  very  carefully,  and,  in  fact,  pre- 
vent it  altogether. 

27210.  Chaibman.— Have  you  known  many  cases  in 
which,  when  it  came  to  a decision,  the  Guardians  re- 
fused the  out-door  relief  recommended  by  the  Guardian 
of  the  locality  ; now  that  is  a concrete  question?— I 
could  not  place  my  finger  on  it  now,  hut  I believe  there 
have  been  such.  ’ . 

27211.  Where  out-door  relief  has  been  refused  after 
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it  was  recommended  by  the  Guardian  of  the  division  ?— 
Yes,  and  the  Guardian  of  the  division  may  recommend 
an  increase  where  it  has  been  substantially  reduced. 

27212.  And  his  recommendation  is  not  always  fol- 
lowed?— His  recommendation  is  not  always  followed. 
They  have  passed  a resolution  that  out-door  relief  is 
not  to  be  increased  without  a notice  of  motion. 

27213.  That,  you  are  aware,  is  illegal?— I am;  but 
it  gives  the  Guardians  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on. 
The  out-door  relief  long  ago  used  to  come  to  £2,000, 
and  now  it  is  down  to  £1,600. 

27214.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — When  you  speak  of  long 
ago,  what  date  do  you  mean? — Before  1890,  before  the 
Vice-Guardians  came  to  Killamey  Union ; of  course, 
the  out-door  relief  was  diminished  then,  and  it  was 
low  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

27215.  In  1898  or  1899,  what  was  it?— In  1899. 

£2,000. 

The  Sittiti 
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27216.  Because  it  would  be  no  test  to  take  1900  or 
1901?— Oh,  no. 

27217.  Your  evidence  is  certainly  very  different  to 
that  of  the  average  witness.  Most  witnesses  say  that 
since  union  rating  has  been  established  the  supervision 
of  outdoor  relief  is  not  as  close  or  as  careful  as  it 
formerly  was? — I could  substantiate  it  by  fact  and 
proof  that  the  supervision  of  out  door  relief  is  a great 
deal  more;  because  now  the  whole  Board  take  an 
interest  in  ib,  and  formerly  only  one  person  or  two 
took  an  interest  in  it. 

27218.  Ohaiemait. — Did  you  hear  that  very  interest- 
ing evidence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Kenmare  Board  of 
Guardians ; does  not  that  show  that  the  ratepayers  of 
the  district  are  a very  real  check  on  the  individual 
Guardian  ? — I don't  think  that  affects  them  very  much. 

terminated 


5Z2 


Jan.  19,  1905. 
Mr.  Patrick 
Cnrey. 
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Teb-  hJ-m  FIFTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1st,  1905. 

At  the  Boardroom,  Croom  Workhouse. 


Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  James 
Costello. 


Mr.  James  Costello, 

27219.  Chairman. — What  is  your  opinion  on  the 
. general  question  of  amalgamation  of  unions?  Do  you 
think,  taking  the  general  question  throughout  all 
Ireland,  or  throughout  the  Co.  Limerick,  or,  any  other 
district  you  are  acquainted  with — do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  any  union  should  be  dissolved  ? 
— I have  no  information  whatever  on  the  amalgama- 
tion of  unions  in  general  throughout  Ireland ; I sim- 
ply confine  myself  to  the  financial  position  of  our 
own  as  compared  with  the  surrounding  unions.  I ob- 
ject to  the  dissolution  of  this  union,  because  no  matter 
how  the  -poor  may  be  benefited,  if  they  are  benefited  at 
all,  the  ratepayers  will  suffer  by  amalgamation  with 
the  adjoining  unions  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
in  rating.  I certainly  believe  that  if  we  are  to  adopt 
any  better  measures  at  all  for  the  condition  of  the  poor 
here,  and  carry  out  better  classification,  we  can  expend 
a vast  amount  of  money  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  poor  before  we  come  up  to  the  standard  rate 
of  the  surrounding  unions. 

27220.  Are  you  the  lowest  rated  union  in  the  county  ? 
— Yes.  I would  ask  you  to  take  in  evidence  the  figures 
in  the  blue-book. 

27221.  We  will  do  that,  of  course? — That  is  our 
mainspring. 

27222.  We  will  ask  Mr.  Conway  to  prepare  a form 
for  us  giving  us  all  these  facts  up  to  date? — Then,  of 
course,  there  would  be  a great  difficulty,  if  this  union 
was  dissolved,  in  removing  the  poor  people.  It  is  very 
hard  ; the  doctors  find  it  difficult  to  recommend  their 
removal  in  many  instances. 

27223.  What  is  the  most  distant  part  of  your  union 
from  Croom  ? — Ballingarry,  to  the  east. 

Mr.  Reidy. — It  goes  ten  miles  further  west. 

Witness. — Our  main  argument  is  this : that  no  mat- 
ter how  we  may  set  to  work  improving  the  condition 
of  the  poor-  uid  we  can  make  many  improvements  and 
better  their  condition  in  many  ways — we  will  not  after- 
wards come  up  to  the  standard  rate  of  the  surrounding 
unions. 

27224.  Yonr  objection,  so  far,  is  mainly  on  the 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  extra  expense  to  the  rate- 
payers of  the  Croom  Union  ? — It  is,  by  dissolving  this 
union. 

27225.  I am  not  saying  such  a scheme  is  possible, 
but  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a scheme  by  the  Com- 
missioners who  are  here,  taking  into  consideration  not 
merely  this  union  and  the  adjoining  unions,  but  the 
unions  of  all  Ireland,  and  making  a series  of  schemes 
under  a general  scheme  for  all  Ireland,  and  if  under 
such  a scheme  the  existing  rates  that  you  pay  here  in 
Croom  could  be  reduced  by  some  change  without  in- 
flicting any  hardship  on  the  sick — I am  only  supposing 
that — would  you  then  have  any  objection  in  addition  ? 
— Surely,  any  rational  man  could  not  in  such  con- 
ditions. 

27226.  If  the  present  rates  could  be  pulled  down,  and 
at  the  same  time  no  hardship  caused  to  the  sick,  is 
there  any  other  reason  that  you  personally  could  put 
forward  why  Croom  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  own 
workhouse  as  at  present?— I don't  know  of  any  other 
under  such  circumstances,  if  we  get  these  conditions. 
I am  not  a ratepayer  at  all ; it  is  more  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor  than  of  the  ratepayers.  I would  like  to 
have  the  poor  served  within  the  limits  of  justice  and 
fairplay. 

27227.  Yon  say  you  are  not  a ratepayer? — Only  a 
very  small  one,  indeed ; and,  personally,  it  does  not 
concern  me,  hut  I represent  the  division. 

27228.  But  looking  at  it  as  regards  merely  the  ques- 
tion of  breaking  up  this  union  and  amalgamating  it 
with  Rathkeale  and,  say,  Kilmallock,  on  the  present 
Poor  Law  system,  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  he 
a distinct  loss  to  the  Croom  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 


p.l.g.,  examined. 

27229.  But  if  a scheme  such  as  you  have  not  in  view 
could  be  introduced  which  would  be  a saving  to  the 
ratepayers,  and  still  no  hardship  to  the  sick,  that 
-would  take  away  your  main  objection? — It  would. 

27230.  In  considering,the  question  of  breaking  up  the 
Croom  workhouse,  had  you  in  your  mind  an  idea  that 
the  sick  could  no  longer  be  treated  here  in  Croom  ?— I 
had. 

27231.  But  if  the  sick  would  continue  to  be  treated 
in  Croom? — Of  course,  I have  no  knowledge  of  how 
that  scheme  might  be  carried  into  action. 

27232.  And  if  the  only  people  who  would  be  removed 
would  be  the  healthy,  would  yo.u  still  see  much  objec- 
tion to  the  change? — I would  have  every  objection  to 
have  any  contact  with  the  surrounding  unions. 

27233.  Supposing  your  own  District  Council  was  left 
untouched  and  would  still  continue  to  exist  ? — I believe 
that  would  be  an  unwise  policy,  for  I certainly  think  a 
man  acting  in  a dual  capacity  as  District  Councillor 
and  Poor  Law  Guardian,  going  to  one  union  as  Guar- 
dian— 

27234.  Oh,  I had  no  such  idea ; supposing  the  Dis- 
trict Council  remained  and  continued  to  be  the  Poor- 
Law  authority,  as  at  present,  and  they  would  still 
meet  and  look  after  the  people  whom  they  had  under 
their  charge,  say  the  sick,  and  also  administer  the  out- 
door relief,  and  pay  so  much  a head  for  such  able- 
bodied  people  as  might  be  moved  from  the  Croom 
Union  to  any  other  place? — That  is,  if  it  would  not 
incur  any  extra  expenditure. 

27235.  Subject  always  to  the  rates  being  lowered? — 
Certainly  ; we  would  agree  with  that  thoroughly,  and 
think  it  a very  sound  policy  to  adopt  here. 

27236.  There  are  a large  number  of  classes  of  in- 
mates in  this  workhouse.  First  you  have  the  sick.  If 
we  leave  the  acute  sick  here  to  be  taken  care  of  as  here- 
tofore, then  the  next  class  would  be,  say,  the  lunatics 
— -there  axe  some  lunatics  here.  Would  you  see  any 
objection  to  taking  away  the  lunatics  and  putting  them 
either  in  a lunatic  asylum  if  there  was  room? — I don’t 
know  that  there  is  any  need  of  taking  them  away ; I 
think  they  are  fairly  well  cared  for  here. 

27237.  Are  you  aware  that  is  not  the  general  opinion 
of  those  experienced  in  looking  after  such  things ; the 
general  opinion  is  that  lunatics  cannot  receive  that 
care  and  have  that  amount  of  exercise  and  employment 
that  is  desirable  for  them  in  a workhouse,  in  any  work- 
house  ? — We  have  no  lunatics  here  except  imbeciles 
they  are  incurable  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

27238.  I mean  people  with  a diseased  brain ; call 
them  idiots,  lunatics,  or  imbeciles,  what  you  like ; any 
people  suffering  from  brain  disease  you  have  none  here, 
practically  1 — No. 

27239.  Then  it  does  not  affect  you  much  here ; you 
already  do  what  is  considered  the  proper  thing,  get 
them  taken  into  the  lunatic  asylum? — Quite  so. 

27240.  Another  class  you  have  to  consider  are  the 
girls  who  come  in  to  have  illegitimate  children  1 — There 
are  hardly  any  in  Croom. 

27241.  But  still  there  are  some  from  time  to  time. 
Would  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  to  us  in  a great  many  places  by  Guardians  and 
persons  having  an  interest  in  these  cases — would  you 
approve  of  removing  these  inmates,  or,  rather,  never 
admitting  them  in  the  future  to  the  workhouse,  but 
as  soon  as  a girl  who  has  had  a misfortune,  as  soon  as 
she  has  to  go  to  hospital  or  some  place  of  that  sort 
three  or  four  months  before  her  confinement,  would  you 
approve  of  sending  her  to  a Magdalen  asylum  or  some 
institution  under  religious  management,  where  she 
would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  at  somewhere  about 
the  same  amount  as  it  costs  for  her  at  present?  I 
would,  surely. 
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27242.  The  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us  have 
suggested  that,  and  the  way  they  put  it  is  that,  send- 
ing a girl  to  such  an  institution  would  stop  her  from 
having  further  children : there  would  be  a chance  of 
reclaiming  her  and  putting  her  in  good  ways  and  get- 
ting a situation  for  her  afterwards,  where  she  or  the 
father  of  the  child  might  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  child.  That  woman  would  cease  to  be  a burden  on 
the  ratepayers,  and  would  not  be  coming  back  to  have 
further  children,  and  be  a further  charge  on  the  rates  ? 
— I agree  with  that. 

27243.  That  would  be  desirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy,  as  well  as  saving  the  poor  creature 
from  an  unhappy  life.  You  would  approve  of  that? — 
Yes. 

27244.  That  would  get  a large  number  of  women  out 
of  the  workhouses  in  Ireland ; and  many  of  the  chil- 
dren you  have  are  the  children  of  such  women.  Sup- 
posing the  child  is  taken  into  an  asylum — I don’t  say 
that  such  an  asylum  exactly  exists  at  present — but 
supposing  the  existing  asylums  could  be  modified  so 
that  the  girl  could  be  first  received  into  the  asylum, 
and  as  soon  as  the  time  came  she  would  be  sent  to  the 
maternity  hospital  to  have  her  baby,  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  her  baby  and  could  be  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  that  she  should  come  back  to  the  asylum,  that 
‘she  would  see  her  baby  for  a year  or  two,  and  that 
.efforts  would-  be  made  to  bring  her  to  a sense  of  her 
condition  and  try  to  put  her  on  the  right  road  again ; 
that  the  baby  should  be  boarded  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible .at  the  cost  of  the  mother  or  the  father  of  the 
baby,  and  that  you  should  in  future  exclude  all  such 
cases  from  the  workhouse,  would  you  approve  of  that? 
— I would,  sir ; but  about  the  boarding-out,  I think  it 
is.  very  hard  to  find  proper  persons  to  take  charge  of 
them  generally  ; they  take  them  for  the  sake  of  making 
some  profit  on  them,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance 
they  are  neglected. 

27245.  That  is  an  inducement  we  are  all  liable  to: 
we  all  like  to  make  a little  money.  You  would  not 
like  to  take  an  extra  person  into  your  house  without 
having  compensation  for  him,  if  you  knew  you  could 
get  compensation? — Some  people  are  more  covetous 
than  others,  and  you  cannot  make  a choice  without  a 
trial. 

27246.  Many  small  people  in  the  country  find  it  very 
hard  to  get  a bit  of  ready  money? — They  are  very  apt 
to  grasp  at  it. 

27247.  Small  people  rely  on  the  earnings  of  hens  and 
eggs,  and.  they  reckon  on  that  as  buying  tea  for  them,  or 
whatever  it  is ; if  they  had  so  many  pounds  a year 
coming  in  to  them — if  they  were  small  farmers  those 
few  pounds  would  go  a long  way.  towards  buying  meat  ? 
— I don’t  believe  you  will  get  many  small  farmers  in 
the  Co.  Limerick  to  take  children;  the  people  that 
would  take  them  are  labourers,  and  they  don’t  bring 
up  their  own  children  too  well. 

27248.  They  have  up  to  this  being  doing  it  under 
most  unfortunate  conditions,  living  in  hovels ; but 
now  going  through  the  country  it  is  very  changed  to 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago:  you  see  decent  houses, 
and  they  can  keep  their  children  in  comfort  and  de- 
cency now  as  far  as  houses  go?— They  can;  and  the 
Compulsory  Education  Act  may  help  them  to  send  their 
children  to  school. 

27249.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  small  farmers  to 
take  these  children  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

27250.  Would  it  not  largely  come  to  the  question  of 
how  much  you  would  give  them  ? — It  would. 

! 27251.  If  you  were  foolish  enough  to  say  to  a far- 
mer, “We  will  give  you  £50  a year  for  keeping  a 
child,”  you  would  have  great  competition  for  them  ? — 
I daresay  we  would. 

27252.  And  if  you  come  down  to  a fair  sum  you  will 
have  a demand  for  them  if  you  send  them  out  early 
enough? — I would  be  slow  to  deal  with  parties  if  we 
bring  them  down  to  a fair  rate  of  maintenance ; the 

arties  that  would  apply  for  them  would  not  be  the 

est.  However,  if  the  matter  had  to  be  tried 

27253.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  other  unions  very 
large  numbers  of  these  children  are  boarded  out  with 
farmers  ? — I have  heard  so. 

27254.  And  they  get  good  milk  and  stirabout,  and 
food  of  that  sort? — I have  seen  a couple  of  little  boys 
in  the  Rathkeale  Union  taken  by  farmers,  and  their 
>ives  were  miserable,  and  I have  had  a fear  since  of  it. 

27255.  How  long  aeo  would  that  have  been  ? — Prob- 
ably twenty  years  back. 

27256.  What  age  did  they  go  out  to  the  farmers  ? — 
■They  brought  them  out  in  service. 


27257.  That  is  hiring  out,  not  boarding  out  ? — But 
the  boarded-out  will  be  used  in  the  same  way  by  parties. 

27258.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  stringent  regu- 
lations now  about  boarding  out,  that  ladies’  commit- 
tees look  after  them,  and  the  relieving  officers  have 
strict  instructions,  and  there  are  two  ladies  appointed 
for  all  Ireland  to  inspect  these  children? — Under  such 
vigilance  I would  be  in  favour  of  boarding  out. 

27259.  The  cases  you  refer  to  are  cases  where  farmers 
would  take  a grown-up  child,  because  they  knew  they 
could  get  work  out  of  them  at  a cheap  rate.  But  the 
question  I was  rather  putting  to  you  was  the  question 
of  boarding  out  a little  child  as  soon  as  it  was  able  to 
use  its  teeth,  at  two  or  three  years  old ; so  much  a 
year  would  be  paid  for  th‘at  little  child  to  the  farmer’s 
f amily ; there  would  be  children  in  the  house,  and  the 
little  child  would  fall  in  with  the  rest ; it  would  not 
cost  much  to  keep  it,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a 
great  number  of  the  farmers  treat  these  children  as  if 
they  were  their  own  ? — The  scheme  would  work  very 
well  when  there  would  be  a vigilance  committee  to  at- 
tend to  them.  You  may  find  several  people  that  would 
treat  them  as  one  of  their  own,  and  other  parties  may 
be  deterred  from  treating  them  badly  by  the  inspection. 

27260.  Another  class  you  have  in  the  workhouse  are 
the  tramps  and  vagrants  ? — We  are  most  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

27261.  We  have  had  a great  many  suggestions  made 
through  Ireland  that  this  class,  if  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  live  on  the  public,  either  partly  out  of 
the  rates  and  partly  out  of  forced  donations— that  if  they 
are  going  to  live  on  the  public,  they  should  be  obliged 
to  work  for  the  public.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they 
should  be  liable  to  arrest  if  found  going  about  with- 
out any  visible  means  of  earning  their  subsistence — 
they  should  be  liable  to  be -arrested  and  placed  in  what 
is  known  as  a labour  colony  under  a magistrate’s  war- 
rant for  a certain  time,  and  confined  there  and  made 
to  work  either  for  the  whole  term  they  were  put  in  for 
or  for  such  term  as  the  managing  body  of  the  institu- 
tion thought  necessary,  giving  them  leave  to  go  out  if 
the  managing  body  thought  they  would  be  fit  to  work 
again.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. I am  sure  some  of  them  are  skilled  artisans. 

27262.  A great  many  are  warriors? — But  their  chil- 
dren would  be  nothing  at  all,  and  would  become  the 
very  worst  members  of  society. 

27263.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  withdrawing  them 
from  the  road? — Yes. 

27264.  We  have  discussed  all  classes  in  the  workhouse 
except  one,  and  that  is  almost  the  largest  and  most 
important  class,  that  is  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  sug- 
gestions we  have  received  from  many  Poor  Law  wit- 
nesses were  rather  in  favour  of  making  a central  insti- 
tution for  such  cases : have  one  central  institution,  say, 
for  a district  like  the  Co.  Limerick  ; get  a central  work- 
house  that  is  not  going  to  be  used  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  put  into  that  institution  the  aged  and  infirm 
of  the  county.  When  there  the  idea  that  was  put  for- 
ward to  us  was,  that  if  they  were  put  in  there,  and  if 
that  workhouse  was  used  for  nothing  else  except  the 
sick  wards,  of  course,  for  the  sick,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the.  workhouse  for  no  other  class  except  the  aged  and 
infirm,  it  was  alleged  to  us  that  the  aged  and  infirm 
oould  be  classified  according  to  their  respectability,  or 
in  other  ways,  according  to  age  and  respectability,  on 
one  hand,  and  that  it  would  be  more  comfortable  for 
that  class,  and  much  cheaper  for  the  ratepayers,  to- 
have  them  all  in  one  institution  looked  after  by  one- 
set  of  officers,  and  all  the  other  officers  in  the  county 
who  look  after  the  aged  and  infirm  could  be  pensioned 
and  dispensed  with.  How  would  you  consider  that" 
proposal  ?— I don’t  know  how  it  may  work,  but  I cer- 
tainly think  that  proper  classification  is  required : it 
is  very  hard  to  have  old  people  of  tender  feelings  mixed 
up  with  people  of  coarser  habits ; proper  classification 
is  most  essential. 

27265.  Take,  here,  your  Croom  Workhouse  according 
to  its  present  arrangements  ; if  you  were  to  consult 
your  master  or  doctor  or  anyone  who  has  a knowledge 
of  classification  and  the  apartments  and  wards  of  the 
institution,  do  you  know  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  carry  out  such  a scheme  of  classification 
under  existing  arrangements? — I know  very  well  that 
it  should  be  done,  but  I don’t  know  whether  it  can  be 
done  here. 

27266.  Tn  my  opinion  it  would  be  impossible  in  most 
workhouses  to  carry  out  any  such  scheme  of  classifica- 
tion under  the  existing  system  ? — Don’t  you  think  it 
could  be  carried  out  here  with  the  number  of  aged  and 
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infirm  we  have — that  an  attempt  could  be  made  at 
classification  in  this  house. 

27267.  I suppose  you  would  have  about  seventy ; 
take  it  at  from  fifty  to  seventy — say  fifty  even  for  argu- 
ment ? — I can  refer  you  to  Dr.  Hartigan,  a gentleman 
of  long  experience  of  this  house,  and  I am  quite  sure 
he  will  give  you  the  fullest  information  on  that  par- 
ticular matter. 

27268.  If  we  suppose  for  a moment,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  classify  them 
in  this  workhouse,  is  there  any  objection  that  you  see 
to  putting  them  into  the  central  institution? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of,  if  it  cannot  possibly  be  done  here. 

27269.  I don’t  say  it  could  not  be  done,  of  course, 
but  supposing  you  could  not  have  such  classification 
done  here  would  you  see  any  reason  against  removing 
them  in  a central  institution? — I could  not  very  well 
answer  that  presently.  But  if  you  take  away  the  able- 
bodied  and  aged  and  infirm  we  have  no  business  with 
the  house  at  all. 

27270.  Except  for  the  sick  and  any  other  class  that 
might  be  put  into  it  in  a centralising  way.  Suppose 
yours  was  one  of  the  workhouses  that  would  be  used 
for  centralising  some  other  class  in,  because  it  is  not 
merely  a question  about  Croom  ; all  these  questions  I 
am  putting  to  you  are  exactly  the  same  as  we  have 
put  in  other  unions  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  specially  for 
Croom.  Then  as  soon  as  a scheme  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  inmates  would  be  considered  it  may  or  may  not 
be  that  Croom  would  be  selected  as  a central  institu- 
tion for  some  class  ? — Personally,  I am  in  favour  of 
improving  the  condition  of  these  afflicted  people  in 
every  way,  but  I am  utterly  opposed  to  throwing  any 
excessive  burden  on  our  ratepayers  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  surrounding  unions,  relieving  them  in 
any  way.  I think  it  is  only  fair  we  should  hold  our  own. 

27271.  I start  with  the  idea  that  any  change  would 
entail  a saving  for  the  ratepayers  ? — Of  course,  I could 
not  go  into  such  a matter  as  that ; it  is  rather  wide 
for  me. 

27272.  Have  you  noticed  anything  in  this  union 
about  the  distribution  of  out-door  relief  ? — No ; on  the 
contrary  I think  it  is  distributed  too  small  to  some 
parties,  and  I certainly  think  the  auditor  is  very  hard 
in  that  respect. 

27273.  You  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  auditor 
is  not  harder  than  the  law.  What  change  would  you 
wish  to  see  in  the  law,  to  give  the  Guardians  the  power 
to  be  a little  more  generous  as  you  would  call  it,  I sup- 
pose, in  the  administration  of  relief  ?— Parties  holding 
one  rood  of  land  and  having  large  families — cottiers  in 
great  distress,  they  are  excluded. 

27274.  You  would  repeal  the  quarter-acre  clause? — 

I would. 

27275.  Would  you  limit  the  amount  of  land  to  be 
held,  or  would  you  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Guardians  ? — I think  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians ; there 
are  some  poor  farmers  owning  five  or  six  cows,  and  they 
are  worse  off  than  the  labourers  ; adversity,  sickness, 
and  many  things  make  their  condition  very  bad  at 
times ; but,  of  course,  there  should  be  a strict  line 


27276.  You  are  aware  that  at  present  a widow  with 
one  child  cannot  get  out-door  relief  ? Yes. 

27277.  Is  that  a desirable  exception— would  you  wish 

to  have  the  power  of  giving  her  outdoor  relief  ? I 

would,  'until  the  child  would  become  strong. 

27278.  Until  your  own  discretion  thought  it  time 
to  stop  it? — Yes,  if  the  widow  herself  is  not  verv  well 
able  to  work  she  should  get  it. 

27279.  A widow  with  two  children  is  eligible  for  out- 
door relief.  You  give  it  in  a great  number  of  those 
cases  ; m some  I think  you  would  not  give  it.  Would 
you  wish  that  a widow  with  one  child  should  be  put 
on  the  same  level  as  a widow  with  two,  that  is,  that 
you  could  give  it  to  her,  if  you  wished  ?— Oh,  certainly 

27280.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  question  of  the 
old  married  couple,  living  together  and  becoming  desti- 
tute, who  would  have  no  means  if  they  did  not  get 
relief,  coming  into  the  workhouse  and  being  separated 
Would  you  approve  of  making  that  class  eligible  for 
outdoor  relief  when  they  are  worn  out?— I would 
until  they  would  become  infirm.  ’ 

27281.  I am  talking  of  them  being  infirm— the  case 
I would  assume  would  be  a man  and  wife  a«ed  and 
infirm  ?— Living  with  a son  or  daughter.  ° 

27282.  No ; living  with  no  son  or  daughter  to  support 
them? — I don’t  see  how  they  could  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

27283.  They  could  not  provide  for  themselves,  of 
course,  if  they  became  destitute ; I am  assuming  that 
they  become  destitute,  they  apply  for  outdoor  relief 
and  they  don’t  get  it  ?— As  far  as  they  could  make  use 
of  it  I would  be  in  favour  of  their  getting  it,  but  it 
won’t  be  much  value,  they  won't  get  an  outsider  to 
attend  them  without  paying. 

27284.  I am  not  talking  of  them  being  bedridden  ? 

But  they  cannot  get  their  little  necessaries  in  the 
house  without  somebody  to  go  for  them,  for  water 
milk,  and  other  requirements. 

27285.  The  view  I have  heard  put  forward  about 
these  old  couples  is  that  it  is  a little  bit  hard  to  oblige 
them  to  come  into  the  workhouse  and  be  separated. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  such  people  a small 
sum,  say  5s.  a week,  or  whatever  it  would  be,  rather 
than  bring  them  into  the  workhouse? — Oh, . certainly ; 
any  one  that  .could  maintain  themselves  abroad,  that 
could  be  kept  abroad,  it  would  be  much  better. 

27286.  You  are  aware  that  that  would  be  a very 
small  class  ? — Very  few. 

27287.  There  are  very  few  married  couples  in  the 
workhouse  at  present  ? — Very  few ; and  very  few  out- 
side without  somebody  to  look  after  them. 

27288.  Therefore  giving  a discretionary  power  to  give 
outdoor  relief  in  that  case  would  not  be  very  much 
abused  ; it  could  not  apply  to  many  ? — No. 

27289.  Have  you  ever  noticed,  in  the  course  of  your 
life  as  a Guardian,  people  coming  into  the  workhouse 
to  be  treated  when  sick  who  could  really  afford  to  pay 
something  for  their  maintenance  in  hospital  ?— Well, 

I don’t  know. 

27290.  That  is  not  ah  abuse  that  has  come  under 
your  observation  here  ?— No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

27291.  Is  there  any  matter  I have  not  asked  you 
about  that  you  would  like  to  mention  ?— There  is  not, 


Rev.  T.  Lee, 

27292.  Chairman— You  are  the  chaplain  to  the 
workhouse? — Yes.  In  reference  to  the  infirm,  my  idea 
is  that  they  should  remain  in  small  hospitals  through 
the  country,  for  if  not  you  separate  them  from  their 
natural  surroundings  where  they  had  spent  their  lives. 
To  bring  them  into  a central  place  would  be  like  exile! 
There  are  not  so  many  of  them  here.  In  this  union 
you  have  between  100  and  110  sick  generally,  and  only 
about  fifty  infirm  people.  Then  you  talk  about  classi- 
fication in  a central  place.  I think  you  could  still 
have  the  classification  in  a place  like  this  fairly ; 
classification  is  not  such  a great  matter  in  a country- 
place  ; they  are  generally  the  one  class  you  find  there. 

27293.  You  mean  they  are  respectable  poor  people 
and  there  is  not  the  necessity  for  classifying  that  there 
is  on  a large  city  like  Limerick  ?— Exactly.  Then 

about  the  tramps ; there  is  no  doubt  the  nuisance  is  a 
great  one,  particularly  here.  The  number  of  tramps 
seems  to  be  excessive.  The  tramps  were — for  Mav 
1904,  125 ; for  December,  1904,  239 ; and  for  January 
last,  82.  This  is  on.  the. highway  for  tramps.;  they 
ought  not  to  live  on  other  people’s  industry.  I have 
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bem  twenty-two  years  connected  with  the  jail,  and  I 
find  the  tramps  there  are  generally  vicious,  and  if  they 
are  not  inclined  to  work  the  jail  should  be  the  place 
for  them,  or  some  labour  colony,  where  they  would  be 
made  to  work.  The  reclamation  would  be  very  remote, 
you  would  prevent  their  children  becoming  tramps. 

27294.  It  would  be  hardly  fair,  if  you  took  their 
children  from  them,  that  they  should  be  given  a free 
leg  to  start  fresh  families,  perhaps? — Yes. 

27295.  Now  with  regard  to  the  insane  ?— There  are 
about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  weak-minded.  I 
really  think  the  system,  if  it  could  be  managed,  of 
boarding  those  out  under  family  care,  would  be  the 
best.  They  have  very  little  business  here,  and  if,  as 
in  other  countries,  they  could  be  put  out,  it  would  be 
far  better ; let  the  Guardians  pay  so  much  for  each 
one. 

27296.  Would  you  think  of  having  them  boarded  out 
with  their  own  relatives  or  with  strangers.  Their  own 
relatives  very  often  are  very  anxious  to  get  them  out 
of  their  own  houses  for  obvious  reasons  ? — -I  think  so ; 
the  strangers  would  be  far  better ; their  own  relatives 
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don’t  want  them,  their  presence  would  always  be  a 
reproach  to  them.  Very  many,  both  in  the  Limerick 
Asylum  and  other  places  through  the  country,  could 
be  boarded  out,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any 
new  surplus  asylum. 

27297.  Would  you  be  afraid,  owing  to  the  limited 
space  in  the  ordinary  country  houses — would  you  be 
afraid  that  difficulties  would  arise  in  the  housing  of 
those,  where  they  would  not  be  members  of  the  family  ? 
— I do  not  think  so ; of  course,  it  would  be  the  business 
of  the  doctor  or  some  officer  to  look  after  that ; but  my 
experience  is  that  places  could  be  easily  got,  just  as 
easily  as  for  the  children. 

27298.  There  is  a very  formidable  objection  to  it,  a 
matter  more  of  medical  knowledge  which  has  come 
before  us  incidentally  ; but  a great  many  of  these  feeble- 
minded and  insane  people,  although  harmless,  have, 
unfortunately  vicious  habits  ? — Not  all.  Take  the 
Limerick  Asylum  ; you  have  an  average  of  500  there ; 
of  that  500  you  would  very  easily  get  between  100  and 
150  with  scarcely  any  of  those  vicious  habits,  or  habits 
that  might  not  easily  be  overcome. 

27299.  We  visited  an  asylum  lately,  and  were  told 
by  the  Resident  Medical  Superintendent  and  his  assis- 
tant that  91  per  cent,  of  the  males  had  those  vicious 
habits,  and  the  head  warder  intervened  and  said  he 
only  knew  three  in  the  whole  institution  that  had  not  ? 
—That  has  not  been  my  experience.  Of  course,  some 
are  liable  to  very  sudden  fits  of  anger,  but  you  would 
not  call  that  a vice. 

27300.  No,  such  a person  would,  of  course,  be  emi- 
nently one  for  keeping  in  an  asylum  ; you  refer  to  those 
who  would  not  be  dangerous  outside? — Who  are  a good 
deal  imbecile,  and  whose  mental  energies,  after  a year 
or  two,  wear  away,  and  the  anger  they  show  in  the 
beginning,  or  viciousness,  seems  worn  down  after  a 
certain  time.  I think  boarding  those  out,  as  in  other 
countries,  would  be  a very  good  system. 

27301.  But  that  would  have  to  be  restricted  to  per- 
sons who  had  not  filthy  or  vicious  habits? — Certainly. 

27302.  We  would  be  rather  afraid,  if  you  excluded 
from  the  number  who  could  be  boarded  out  those  who 
have  filthy  and  vicious  habits,  that  the  number  would 
be  very  small?— That  is  a matter  that  should  be  gone 
very  carefully  into,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes 
it  is  somewhat  the  other  way.  I would  say,  at  least 'in 
any  asylum  if  not  an  exceptional  one,  you  could  get 
20  per  cent,  who  could  be  boarded  out. 

27303.  Are  you  aware  of  the  very  interesting  experi- 
ment being  tried  at  present  at  Youghal  of  keeping  up 
what  they  call  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum.  It  is  got 
up  to  relieve  the  Cork  Asylum,  which  was  overcrowded. 
There  was  an  old  industrial  school  vacant,  and  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Governors  of  the  asylum.  The  Asylum 
Committee  manages  the  parent  house  and  the  new 
Youghal  house  ; but  they  put  into  the  Youghal  Asy- 
lum those  harmless  cases  and  cases  that  are  incurable, 
and  there  they  maintain  them,  roughly  speaking  they 
say,  at  about  half  the  cost  that  they  cost  in  the  asylum  ? 
—I  should  like  to  know  what  the  whole  lunatic  asylum 
in  Cork  costs ; niy  idea  is,  if  you  get  an  auxiliary 
asylum  it  would  be  a new  burden  on  the  rates,  whatever 
the  promise  now  made,  whereas  if  you  have  one  cen- 
tral asylum,  and  then  adopt  a system  of  boarding-out 
those  who  are  harmless,  you  will  relieve  the  congestion 
and  things  would  be  far  cheaper. 

27304.  Would  you  be  afraid  that  they  might  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  attention  in  houses  where  they  are 
boarded  out  ? — They  should  have  a special  inspector  to 
see  to  that,  and  pay  visits  unexpectedly  and  report  on 
it,  and  then  the  parties  could  be  punished  and  the 
patient  removed. 

27305.  You  would,  obviously,  like  to  try  the  board- 
ing-out system  for  lunatics ; it  is  tried  in  Scotland  ?— 
Yes,  and  Belgium ; now  it  is  getting  into  Germany 
and  England.  At  a meeting  in  1902  at  Antwerp, 
where  you  had  many  experts,  they  strongly  recom- 
mended the  boarding  out  of  lunatics,  and  our  lunatics 
cannot  be  different  from  lunatics  in  other  countries. 

27306.  No ; but  the  houses  of  the  ordinary  farmers 
and  labourers  are  not  on  the  same  lines  as  the  houses 
in  Belgium? — In  country  places  in  Belgium  you  will 
find  very  much  the  same  condition  of  things  prevailing 
with  regard  to  houses.  If  you  take  the.  Co.  Limerick, 
you  would  get  accommodation  for  at  least  100  lunatics., 
For  your  auxiliary  asylum  you  may,  in  the  abstract,, 
draw  up  a very  good  scheme  that  would  seem  to  lessen 
the  rates,  but  when  it  goes  into  working  order  you  will 
find  the  rates  will  be  called  upon. 


27307.  You  would  be  afraid  of  starting  a new  insti- 
tution with  a fresh  staff  ? — Yes,  it  must  in  the  end 
grow  into  that. 

27308.  Do  you  think  the  reduction  of  institutions 
and  the  reduction  of  staffs  would  be  likely  to  tend  to 
economy? — If  you  increase  any  institution  to  a very 
large  and  unwieldy  size  then  economy  ceases,  but  if 
you  keep  a certain  number  at  a certain  reasonable  size, 
m that  way  you  will  have  the  most  economy. 

27309.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Are  you  aware  the  experts 
say  that  the  maximum  number  ought  not  to  exceed  five 
or  six  hundred  in  an  asylum,  and  they  have  reached 
that  in  almost  every  asylum  in  the  country?— But 
then  they  have  not  tried  the  boarding-out  system. 

27310.  Are  you  aware  that  the  experts  seem  to  think 
it  would  be  a dangerous  experiment  in  this  country 
to  send  out  this  class  of  people,  because  already  ‘ ;,ey  r1-. 
attribute  the  increase  of  lunacy  to  the  fact' that  m 
mates  temporarily  recovered  from  their  affliction  go 
out,  participate  in  public  life,  get  married,  and  come 
back  into  the  house,  and  then  their  offspring  inherit 
the  tendency  ; and  that  is  one  of  the  sources,  they  say, 
of  the  great  increase  of  lunacy  1—' That  does  not  meet 
my  case  exactly  ; I speak  of  the  number  of  parties  who 
would  be  beyond  marrying,  who  are  quite  harmless. 
You  speak  of  parties  who  come  out  for  a time,  get 
married,  and  then  go  back,  and  then  by  heredity  their 
family  contracts  the  disease. 

27311.  Don’t  you  think  there  would  be  a danger  in 
sending  out  people  of  that  class?— It  is  largely0 tried 
in  Belgium  and  in  Scotland,  and  is  a success  there ; 
it  has  not  been  tried  at  all  in  this  country.  It  cannot 
cost  much  to  try  it.  It  would  be  far  better  to  try  the 
boarding  out  system  than  building  an  auxiliary  asy- 
lum. If  the  boarding  out  is  a failure,  they  can  be 
withdrawn. 

27312.  The  experiment  is  so  new,  would  it  not  he 
a dangerous  thing  for  us  to  venture  on  it  until  it  had 
a better  trial? — No,  I don’t  think  so.  Although  the 
experiment  is  fairly  new  in  some  countries  it  is  old 
in  others.  When  you  are  fortified  with  two  Commis- 
sions, one  at  Antwerp  and  one  in  Edinburgh  last 
year,  I cannot  see  why  you  are  not  well  fortified,  and 
it  would  not  be  dangerous  for  you  to  recommend  it. 

27313.  Supposing  some  of  the  workhouses  become 
empty,  can  you  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not- 
be  adapted  as  homes  for  harmless  lunatics  ? — 
If  you  empty  some  of  the  workhouses  you  will 
create  the  evil  I speak  of.  The  infirm  people  will 
be  removed  to  some  central  place,  and  that  is  a great 
hardship  on  the  poor  people.  Take  a poor  man  or 
woman  who  grew  up  about  Croom,  and  age  comes  or 
that  person  gets  infirm,  it  would  be  a great  hardship- 
to  send  him  ten  or  twenty  miles,  where  he  knows  no- 
on u. 

27314.  If  you  take  up  that  position,  you  can  make 
no  changes  ?— I can  make  large  changes.  I could  take- 
out the  epileptics ; I could  stop  the  tramp  nuisance. 

I would  certainly  have  a separate  institution  for  fallen 
women  ; I would  have  here  only  the  infirm  and  sick. 

27315.  By  that  method  you  would  he  increasing  the 
rates  considerably.  You  would  be  retaining  the  staff 
keeping  np  the  same  expenditure  as  at  present,  hut 
lessening  the  number  in  the  house? — The  number  in 
the  house  would  he  very  few ; there  are  generally  110 
sick. 

27316.  Chairman'. — That  includes  the  lunatics?— 
Anyway,  say  there  are  200  in  this  house ; you  have 
about  100  of  those  really  sick,  and  you  have  about  50 
infirm  ; that  is  about  150  out  of  the  200.  The  lunatics 
are  very  few.  In  reality,  you  only  get  rid  of  two  per- 
manent parties — the  lunatics,  and  these  women  and  the 
children— 'and  you  would  make  a vast  improvement  in 
the  hospital ; you  need  not  have  the  beds  crowded  as 
they  are. 

27317.  But  you  could  not  do  that  without  increasing 
the  cost.  Our  mandate  is  that  we  are  to  recommend 
some  changes  that  will  not  add  to  the  cost  ? — As  far  as 
I understand,  your  mandate  is  twofold.  It  is,  first,  to 
try  to  economise ; and,  secondly,  to  make  better  provision 
for  the  sick  poor  and  infirm..  It  is  very  hard  to  do 
those  two  things ; but  you  will  certainly  make  better, 
hospitals  for  the  sick  poor  and  infirm,  and  make  the 
aged  and  infirm  comfortable,  and  there  could  be  a 
great  deal  done  for  the  sick.  I would  be  quite  in 
favour  of  a central  hospital  for  the  fallen -women,  but 
not  for  an  auxiliary  of  any  kind. 

27318.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'Has  there  been  much  consump- 
tion in  this  district?— Not  very  much. 
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27319.  Have  you  considered  any  way  in  which  cases 
could  be  better  looked' after  or  the  disease  lessened? — 
Certainly.  I think  in  every  hospital  you  should  have  a 
special  place  for  consumption,  apart  from  anything 
else;  and  that  parties  in  the  initial  stages  of  con- 
sumption should  be  recommended  to  come  into  such 
a place,  because  in  the  initial  stage  you  will  have 
some  of  the  family  nursing  the  patient,  as  there  is 
an  erroneous  impression  amongst  them  that  consump- 
tion is  not  contagious.  So  it  happens,  if  you  see  in 
one  family  the  oldest  boy  or  girl  get  sick,  the  others 
will  nurse  it,  and  will  get  consumption.  If  you  had 
a comfortable  place  for  those  to  go  to  in  the  first  stages 
you  would  do  a great  deal  of  good  by  your  recom- 
mendation. 

27320.  Have  you  known  consumption  to  spread  much 
from  on©  member  to  another? — Yes ; I have  known  it 
go  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest.  You  might  have 
one  or  two  survive,  but  in  a family  of  five  or  six  you 
generally  have  three  or  four  affected  if  that  family  gets 
consumption. 

27321.  Do  you  think  isolating  them  here  would  be 
better  than  having  an  institution  for  the  whole  county 
or  one  or  two  counties  ? — I think  it  would.  If  you  have 
to  remove  them  a long  distance  from  home,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  them  to  go ; for  a long  time  it  is  not 
very  acute,  and  they  will  stick  at  home. 

27322.  Then  you  have  only  a few  cases  here,  and 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  isolate  them  and  carry  out  your 
arrangements,  to  show  them  the  benefit  of  open-air 
treatment  ? — 'You  cannot  have  everything  thoroughly 
like  that,  but  you  could  make  a vast  improvement. 
You  cannot  get  them  removed  from  home  to  a distance 
in  the  first  stages,  you  will  only  get  them  when  it  is 
very  acute ; but  they  will  come  into  a place  near  home, 
and  whatever  can  be  done,  I think  it  would  be  better  to 
try  and  effect  it  in  the  local  hospitals. 

27323.  We  have  some  experience  of  early  cases  try- 
ing to  get  into  the  National  Consumption  Hospital  at 
Newcastle,  County  Wicklow.  They  come  from  all 
parts,  but  there  is  not  accommodation  there  for  them  ? 
— You  might  have  parties  who  are  well-to-do,  but  my 
experience  is  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  poor  in  the 
first  stages  to  go  into  the  hospital  if  it  is  distant. 

27324.  I happened  to  be  at  Galway  last  week,  and 
the  Guardians  wanted  to  know  could  they  get  two  cases 
into  Newcastle  by  paying  for  them.  They  will  have 
to  wait  several  months,  and  by  that  time  perhaps  the 
chance  of  recovery  has  passed  ? — 'You  will  find  in  that 
case  the  disease  had  mad©  fair  progress  before  they 
thought  of  it. 

27325.  Even  in  cases  that  have  made  considerable 
progress,  there  is  still  a chance  of  thejiisease  being 
arrested  ? — The  two  things  would  not  clash.  It  would 
be  a very  good  thing  to  have  hospitals,  like  at  New- 
castle, scattered  through  the  country — three  or  four, 
one  for  each  province ; but  at  the  same  time  it  would 


be  desirable  to  have  arrangements,  I think,  to  isolate 
cases  here. 

27326.  The  sanatorium  should  be  only  for  early  cases 
—to  show  them  how  they  could  carry  out  the  treatment 
at  home,  and  save  other  members  of  the  family  • 
whereas  a hospital  like  this  might  be  kept  for  later 
cases? — Consumption  is  making  such  ravages  I cannot 
see  why  you  should  not  have  preventible  hospitals 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  a consumption  ward 
attached  to  a place  like  this. 

27327.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  other  point  you 
would  like  to  mention? — Except  this  one.  I think  you 
are  making  a leverage  of  an  “if”  about  rates;  you 
think  in  the  scheme  the  rates  will  be  made  all  right,  but 
perhaps  after  a time  experience  would  show  the 
opposite ; and  we  now  in  this  district  are  so  situated 
that  our  rates  are  Is.  6 d.  in  the  £ lower  than  those  of 
Limerick  or  Rathkeale,  our  two  nearest  unions ; so  that 
it  would  be  a very  dangerous  experiment  to  try  and 
touch  this,  and  say  you  did  it  for  the  country  around. 

27328.  If  the  rating  area  was  continued  as  at  pre- 
sent, that  would  be  in  your  own  hands?— Suppose 
you  sent  all  the  infirm  to  a central  hospital  ; the  people 
should  pay  so  much  per  head  for  them,  and  it  would 
not  then  be  within  our  power. 

27329.  It  would  be  per  capita  of  the  institution? — 
But  then  the  per  capita  would  be  higher  than  they 
could  do  it  for  at  home. 

27330.  A figure  less  than  at  present? — That  is  the 
question. 

27331.  You  are  bound  to  have  it ; where  you  have 
four  or  five  hundred  persons,  you  can  keep  them  at  a 
lower  rate  per  head  than  one  hundred  ? — We  are  rather 
suspicious  in  this  part  of  the  country  of  schemes,  and 
you  may  find  instead  of  the  taxes  being  lower  that 
they  would  be  higher. 

27332.  Take  the  case  of  Youghal.  It  is  supposed 
there  that  the  cost  per  head  per  inmate  is  something 
like  £15  a year ; now  the  cost  per  head  per  inmate  in 
the  future  almshouse  of  the  county  could  not  be 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  Youghal  institution,  and  you 
are  not  keeping  any  inmate  in  this  or  any  institution 
in  the  country  at  £15  per  head? — My  answer  to  that, 
is  this : first,  Youghal  is  a newly  got-up  kind  of 
thing  ; it  is  worked  from  Cork,  and  I would  like  to  see 
all; the  figures ; because  Cork  people  generally  manage 
the  world  in  a very  economic  way,  until  you  come  into 
close  contact  with  them. 

27333.  The  thing  is  on  paper? — A good  deal  on  paper. 

27334.  That  “if”  that  you  referred  to,  was,  as  Mr. 
Mumaghan  has  explained,  that  the  view  we  are  going 
on  is — that  it  is  more  economic,  cceteris  paribus,  to  keep 
up  a large  number  than  a small  one? — It,  seems  so  on 
paper ; but  when  you  have  a certainty,  and  lower  rates, 
why  should  the  ratepayers  go  from  a certainty  to  an 
uncertain  “if." 


Mr.  .Tohn 
0 Keeffe. 


Mr.  John  O'Keepfe 

27335.  Chairman.- — You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Costello  and  Father  Lee,  and  you  heard  from  that 
that  our  idea,  from  evidence  that  was  given  generally 
all  over  Ireland  up  to  the  present,  would  be  in  favour 
• lather  of  continuing  to  treat  the  sick  locally ; would 
/ou  be  in  favour  of  what  you  might  call  a county  in- 
•stitution  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  would  you  be 
opposed  to  it? — If  it  would  better  the  condition  of  the 
-aide  poor  at  the  same  rate  I would. 


, p.l.g.,  examined. 

27336.  Or  a lower  rate? — Or  lower. 

27337.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a central  institu- 
tion if  the  condition  of  the  sick  poor  could  be  improved 
without  increasing  the  cost  ? — Yes  ; but  I thought  we 
were  summoned  here  to  know  whether  this  union 
would  be  amalgamated  or  otherwise. 

27338.  Would  you  give  us  your  views  on  that? — My 
views  on  this  head  is  that  there  are  two  questions  to 
be  answered.  They  are — would  it  reduce  taxation 


Rev.  T.  Lee,  p.j 

There  is  one  point  I wish  to  add.  It  is  just  about 
boarding  out  children.  My  experience  is  that  the  more 
are  boarded  out  the  better ; and  that  institutions, 
whatever  they  are,  do  very  little  for  the  children. 

27339.  Chairman. — They  keep  them  ?n  good  health 
and  all  that,  but  you  think  they  are  not  as  serviceable 
afterwards  ? — They  are  not  as  serviceable.  Under  the 
system  of  family  care  they  grow  up  from  youth,  and 
will  be  far  better  able  to  work  in  after-life.  That  is 
their  natural  groove,  but  when  brought  together  in 
large  numbers  they  become  half  idiotic.  Since  the 


?.,  further  examined. 

workhouse  children  have  gone  up  to  the  public  schools 
they  are  far  better  than  before.  When  they  get  into 
these  institutions  the  bovs  are  generally  brought  up  to 
a trade.  Well,  as  a rule,  there  are  too  many  trades- 
people ; because  you  have  mechanics’  institutes  and 
other  things  in  large  cities,  where  the  children  of  the 
mechanics  follow  the  trade  of  their  fathers,  and  others, 
trained  up  differently,  are  put  out,  and  don’t  get  work, 
and  you  will  find  them  in  jails  and  elsewhere.  The 
best  thing  for  the  girls  would  be  to  be  reared  up  to 
know  something  about  ordinary  dairy  and  farm  work  ; 
hoth  hoys  and  girls  are  wanted  for  farm  work. 
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I was  just  going  to  say  there  were  two  questions  to 
he  answered  in  the  queries  we  received  some  time  ago, 
namely— whether  it  would  reduce  taxation,  or  improve 
the  condition  of  the  sick  poor.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  do  neither,  and  I would  answer  these  two  ques- 
tions in  the  negative.  I am  thirty-one  years  in  this 
institution,  if  I live  until  March  next,  and  I have  found 
the  average  rate  of  that  institution  during  that  time 
2s.  in  the  £,  and  I don’t  know,  nor  cannot  understand, 
nor  see  any  other  union  so  low-rated  as  that.  Then 
and  there  I don’t  think  it  would  serve  the  condition 
of  the  ratepayers  one  bit  by  altering  or  changing  it.  I 
must  say  I have  no  interest  whatever  in  holding  this 
institution  here  but  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  and 
the  poor. 

27340.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Am  I to  understand  from 
you  that  the  average  rate  since  you  have  been  a Poor 
Law  Guardian  has  been  something  like  2s.  in  the  £ ? — • 
2s.  in  the  £ for  the  keening  up  of  this  institution.  We 
had  no  district  Council  then. 

27341.  Chairman. — 'But  you  had  the  dispensaries  7 — • 
We  had'  the  dispensaries,  and  no  other  union  in  the 
county  could  compare  with  that. 

* 27342.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Are  you  not  aware  that 
there  is  an  opinion  abroad  in  the  country  that  these 
workhouses  are  not  desirable  institutions,  and  that 
something  ought  to  he  done  to  reform  them  ? — Some  of 
them ; when  they  are  tired  of  the  heavy  rating ; when 
they  are  not  managed  properly  ; but  an  institution 
such  as  this  is — it  may  be  better  managed  surely — but  it 
is  the  best  of  them  all  to  my  mind.  If  there  is  any 
good  management  at  all  it  is  here  ; and  you  know  some- 
thing of  that,  Mr.  Micks,  for  you  were  our  Inspector 
here  for  years  and  years. 

27343.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  due  to  good  manage- 
ment?— (We  do  our  best,  at  all  events. 

27344.  I do  not  say  that  it  is  or  it  is  not,  but  I 
would  suggest  is  it  not  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  a high  valuation  and  a low  number  of 
inmates  in  the  house? — That  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose surely,  but  I don’t  think  that  Groom  Union  is 
higher  rated  than  any  other  union  in  proportion  to  its 
inmates. 

27345.  Any  change  we  suggest  is  to  economize ; 
our  desire  is  to  keep  the  cost  as  low,  if  not  lower,  en- 
deavouring at  the  same  time  to  effect  improvement,  and 
increase  efficiently  ? — I know  that  is  your  object. 

27346.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  should  be  sent 
into  the  country  and  reared  there  ? — A very  good  idea. 

27347.  And  don’t  you  think  it  could  be  done  at  a 
price  lower  than  at  present  ? — I don’t  think  it  could  be 
done  at  a price  lowej,  but  their  condition  would  be 
improved. 

27348.  In  the  house  they  cost  per  head  from  £13  to 
£15  a year ; you  can  get  them  boarded  out  for  £9 : if 
you  make  £5  a head  on  thirty  inmates,  is  not  that 
something? — Yes,  provided  they  are  properly  done; 
but  I can  tell  you  from  my  experience  in  the  country, 
that  you  wont  get  every  house  where  a child  is  properly 
cared. 

27349.  You  have  no  experience  of  hoarding  out  in 
your  union? — We  have  not. 

27350.  You  give  it  no  trial.  I come  from  a union 
where  we  have  given  it  a trial,  and  we  have  numerous 
cases,  and  are  keeping  our  children  there  for  something  . 
like  £8  per  head,  and  getting  them  well  looked  after. 
We  believe  it  much  more  economical,  and  much  better 
for  the  children  and  the  future  of  the  country,  to  send 
these  children  out,  and  let  them  grow  up  with  the  . 
population.  Would  it  not  be  a good  thing  for  Croom 
to  try  something  like  that?— It  may.  The  only  thing 
the  children  would  derive  benefit  from  would  be  to 
educate  them  outside,  and  if  educated  outside  I think 
they  would  be  good  members  of  society  by  any  by,  not 
to  mind  the  rearing  of  them  as  servants,  because  they 
mix  with  the  country  people  just  as  if  they  were  reared 
outside. 

27351.  On  that  score,  under  the  head  of  children, 
you  could  save  £150  a year — would  not  that  be  worth 
trying? — It  would,  if  the  children  were  properly 
treated,  as  they  are  here.  They  are  very  well  cared 
for  here. 

27352.  Guardians  should  insist  on  proper  treatment ; 
you  have  only  your  own  fears  that  they  would  not 
he? — I have  heard  something  to  that  effect. 


actlv553'  °HAIEMAIf-~Aboufc  hired-out  children?— Ex-  : 
27354.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  management  of  the  ' 
w°lUdJb?  in-  your  own  hands.  If  you  found 
a child  boarded  out  was  not  properly  looked  after,  and 
you  would  have  the  means  of  finding  out,  because  you 
would  have  your  relieving  officer  visiting  the  place 
once  a month  and  reporting  to  you.  You  would  have  a 
iaclies  committee  looking  after  them  and  their  clothes 
and  you  would  have  a lady  inspector  looking  after 
them  with  a very  inquisitive  eye,  and  all  those  things 
would  protect  the  children  ?— She  might  have  some- 
thing  to  do  with  protecting  them,  but  I would  not  de- 
pend on  a committee.  I don’t  wont  to  make  enemies 
for  myself.  I would  not  like  to  go  into  a woman’s 
s&y~"  Tbese  children  are  badly  treated.” 
47355.  But  why  would  you  not  ?— It  would  be  mv 
duty,  I know.  J 

27356.  Chairman.— You  would  not  get  the  ladies  to 
be  so  nervous  as  that?— You  have  put  me  in  a corner 
where  I cannot  answer  you. 

27357.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Anyhow,  if  you  could  get 
the  system  improved  without  adding  to  the  rates,  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  it?— Quite  so  ; but  of  that  I have 
my  fear ; because  I don’t  believe  that  until  there  is 
some  other  plan  adopted  besides  amalgamation,  or 
what  you  have  proposed,  that  it  will  reduce  .the  rates. 

27358.  You  have  no  other  plan  to  suggest ‘to  us?— I 
leave  it  to  wiser  heads.  There  can  be  yet  something 
to  lower  the  rates,  some  other  plan  adopted  besides 
amalgamation,  for  to  my  mind  amalgamation  wonrt  do 
at  all. 

27359.  Chairman. — Suppose  we  don’t  call  it  amalga- 
mation at  all.  Suppose  your  District  Council  is  left 
untouched,  and  you  still  have  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  and  still  deal  with  applications  for  relief 
outside  in  institutions,  and  suppose  you  keep  an  in- 
stitution here  for  dealing  with  the  sick,  and  pay  so 
much  for  the  cases  that  are  sent  to  the  central  institu- 
tion, in  the  same  way  that  lunatics  now  are  charged 
for  over  the  whole  county;  supposing  it  remained  a 
district  charge  still,  would  you  see  the  same  objection 
— because  it  would  not  be  amalgamation,  you  must 
remember,  it  would  be  a sort  of  combination  Of  build- 
ings throughout  the  county  for  different  purposes — 
you  still  would  have  your  local  body  dealing  with 
things,  and  Groom  would  be  still  the  rating  area? — 
Under  that  head  you  won’t  lessen  the  rates ; I don’t 
see  how  you  can. 

27360.  I will  tell  you  one  way  you  will  do  it : You 
pension  and  lose  your  entire  staff  for  looking  after  the 
healthy,  as  distinguished  from  the  sick  ; you  have  no 
fires  to  keep  up  in  any  part  of  the  institution  except 
your  boardroom  and  hospital,  and  those  items,  of  them- 
shelves  alone — salaries,  rations,  fuel,  and  light — come 
to  a very  large  sum  ?— k5h,  I know  that.  __ 

27361.  Your  outside  expenses  would  be  thaf  you 
would  have  to  pay  your  bill  for  the  aged  and  infirm  and 
lunatics? — Would  we  have  a saving,  then,  by  paying 
outside  for  those? 

27362.  The  union  would  remain — it  would  be  merely 
a transfer  of  inmates? — I don’t  believe  you  would  pay 
as  much  out  of  the  rates  by  keeping  those  outside  as 
you  would  lose  by  keeping  this  house  in  order. 

27363.  I suppose  you  can  see  on  general  grounds — • 
what  Father  Lee  says  may  work  out  right  enough — 
but  on  general  grounds  you  ought  to  be  able  to  keep 
one  institution  with  one  staff  at  a lower  cost,  with  a 
larger  number  of  inmates,  than  you  would  be  able  to 
keep  up  five  or  six  institutions,  with  five  or  six  sets  of 
officers,  light  and  fuel,  and  a small  number  of  inmates 
in  each,  because  the  smaller  the  number  of  inmates  the 
larger  the  amount  per  head  it  costs  ? — I know  that  very 

well ; but.  all  the  same 

27364.  If  you  were  to  take  all  the  police — I am  not 
recommending  it— but  if  you  were  to  take  all  the  uolice- 
men  in  Ireland  and  put  them  in  one  big  barrack,  you 
could  keep  them  at  a smaller  cost  than  in  little  bar- 
racks all  over  the  country? — I know  that ; but  if  I pay 
to  send  these  poor  people  which  you  have  just  enu- 
merated into  other  unions  once-and-a-half  as  extrava- 
gant as  this  is. 

27365.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Perhaps  other  unions  are 
not  extravagantly  managed.  It  may  be  that  they  have 
a relatively  low  valuation  compared  with  the  number  of 
their  inmates? — There  is  something  in  what  you  say, 
hut  I don’t  know  if  it  is  a fact.  How  is  Groom  so 
lucky  to  be  a high-valued  union? 

6 A 
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27366.  Chairman. — There  ia  another  reason — that, 
you  have  done  things  on  what  you  may  call  a very  close 
scale  ?— We  thought  so.  We  were  very  moderate  in  our 
way  of  doing  business,  while  other  people  were  very 
extravagant.,  and  it  would  be  most  uncalled  for  to 
ask  us  to  join  the  other  unions. 

27367.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
do  that.  All  you  are  asked  to  do  is  to  try  and  improve 
the  Poor  Law  system  in  your  own  union,  and  you 
all  agree  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  1— Cer- 
tainly ; but  I don’t  see  why  the  Groom  people  should 
be  asked  to  join  other  people * . _ 

27368.  Chairman.— You  are  not  joining?— It  is  all 
the  same  ; when  you  aTe  sending  the  inmates  here  and 
there  you  must  pay  for  them  in  proportion. 

27369.  You  wouid  not  be  sending  them  to  the  work- 
house  of  another  union,  you  would  be  sending  them 
to  an  institution  for  the  inmates  of  a certain  class  for 
the  county.  Supposing  you  were  sending  them  to 
Ratlikeale,  Newcastle,  or  Croom,  if  those  places  were 
made  central  institutions  they  would  be  county  insti- 
tutions ?— That  has  not  existed  yet. 

27370.  It  would  be  what  you  may  call  an  almshouse 
for  the  county  ? — I understand  ; there  may  be  some 
saving  in  that,  but  we  have  not  experience  of  those 
things. 

27371.  It  is  a jump  in  the  dark  you  feel,  and  you 
don’t  like  jumps  in  the  dark? — No. 

27372.  Do  you  see  much  of  the  tramps  ? — Too  many 
of  them.  . 

27373.  Have  you  ever  to  act  as  a magistrate?— No, 
I have  not  that  honour,  if  it  is  an  honour ; hut  this  I 
know,  that  there  should  be  hard  and  fast  rules  adopted 
against  some  of  the  tramps,  because  they  are  a perfect 
nuisance.  Some  of  them  that  I have  met  on  the  roads 
could  have  been  in  the  fields,  saving  hay.  If  they 
visited  a certain  house  or  institution  more  than  once 
in  three  months  they  should  he  sent  to  prison. 

27374.  What  would  you  think  of  the  suggestion  men- 
tioned earlier  in  the  day,  that  if  they  go  about  the 
country  without  being  able  to  account  for  why  they  do 
it,  that  they  should  he  sent  to  the  labour  institution, 
and  there  obliged  to  labour  for  their  support  ?— I think 
that  would  he  rather  hard;  but  when  they  come  in 
here  you  have  a grip  on  them. 

27375.  A great  many  witnesses  recommend  that  the 
workhouse  should  be  closed  to  this  class,  and  that  when 
they  are  found  tramping  about  the  country  they  should 
simply  he  brought  up  before  a bench  of  magistrates, 
and  if  they  cannot  satisfy  the  magistrates,  it  might 
be  a question  for  references.  They  say — “ Father  So- 
and-So  could  explain  I am  an  honest  man.”  They 
could  put  him  aside,  and  communicate  with  the  referee, 
and  find  out  whether  his  story  is  true.  If  his  story 
is  not  true,  and  he  is  simply  a tramp,  walking  about 
to  prey  on  the  community-at-large,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us  that  it  would  he  a good  thing  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  and  of  the  poor  people  themselves, 
that  their  children  should  be  taken  from  them,  if  they 
have  any,  and  the  adult  people  placed  in  an  institution 
where  they  would  be  obliged  to  work  for  their  support  ? 
— It  is  a noble  suggestion  ; but  you  must  pass  an  Act 
for  that.  I would  agree  with  that  ; it  is  a very  good 
idea. 

27376.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  Guar- 
dians and  managers  of  local  hospitals  power,  in  the 
exercise  of  a humane  and  kindly  discretion,  to  charge 
as  much  for  a person  coming  into  the  hospital  as  it 
was  thought  that  person  or  his  relatives  could  afford 
to  pay  without  hardship?— Yes ; but  is  is  a very  hard 
question  to  decide.  Some  people,  apparently,  may  be 
very  well  able  to  pay,  but  when  their  affairs  are  looked 
to  they  would  be  very  far  from  it.  In  two  counties  the 
committee  of  the  county  infirmary  have  drawn  up  re- 


gulations, that  all  the  patients  should  either  them- 
selves or  their  friends  pay ; and  the  governor  of  the 
infirmary  who  recommends  the  case  mentions  about 
how  much  he  thinks  that  person  could  afford  to  pay: 
It  may  be  as  low  as  bd.  a week,  or  if  it  were  a well-off 
pei-son,  and  an  extra  nurse  might  be  necessary,  it 
might  he  as  high  as  £3  or  £4.  These  bodies  came  to 
us,  and  said — “We  think  it  would  he  a proper  thing 
for  Parliament  to  give  us  the  power  to  charge  patients 
or  their  friends  so  much  a week  as  we  think  they  can 
pay  without  hardship,  and  power  for  us  to  recover  that 
by  summary  process  at  petty  sessions.”  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  a fair  suggestion? — It  would  be  very 
fair,  provided  you  could  arrange  the  amount. 

27377.  That  would  be  a case  for  the  Guardians  them- 
selves; it  would  he  in  their  discretion  to  settle  the 
matter.  A labourer  in  receipt  of  15s.  a week  would 
send  in  a child  ; that  child  coming  into  the  workhouse 
hospital  to  be  treated  would,  at  all  events,  relieve  the 
labourer  of  bd.  a week? — That  was  according  to  how 
he  was  circumstanced  at  home  ; if  he  had  a big  family. 

27378.  It  would  cut  off  bd.  a week  at  least  ? — It  may  ; 
and  he  may  want  another  bd.  to  support  his  family. 

27379.  That  would  he  a matter  for  your  discretion. 
If  he  was  otherwise  able  to  pay,  would  it  not  be  fair 
to  ask  him  to  pay  that  bd.,  and  so  on,  according  to  his 
means? — It  would. 

27380.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a dis- 
cretion being  given  to  the  governing  body  1— Yes.  Out- 
door relief,  I 'think,  should  be  given  more  freely— be 
allowed  to  he  given  by  the  Guardians  more  freely  in 
certain  cases. 

27381.  In  what  cases  would  you  give  it  more  freely? 
—If  a poor  man  was  stricken  down  by  a visitation  of 
sickness. 

27382.  Yon  have  that  power?— *1  don’t  think  so. 
The  relieving  officer  has  power  to  _ give  subsistence 
relief,  but  there  are  many  other  things  which  would 
require  a few  shillings  which  the  Guardians  are  debarred 
from  giving. 

27383.  In  the  case  of  the  sickness  of  the  wage-earner 
of  the  family,  don’t  you  give  relief?— We  are  not  al- 
lowed in  any  case  of  a person  having  land. 

2i7384.  Would  you  remove  the  restrictions  about 
land  ? — I would,  certainly ; because  there  are  poor 
people  toiling,  with  a few  acres  of  land,  who  are,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  a damn  sight  worse  off  than 
people  having  no  land. 

27385.  Mr.  Muunaghan. — I think  if  the  matter  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  they  would  permit  you  to  give  relief  m that 
case  ?— It  did  not  come  within  my  knowledge. 

27386.  Chairman. —Is  there  anything  else  about  out- 
door relief  you  would  like  to  mention ?— Well,  no;  we 
ought  to  be  more  liberal  in  giving  relief,  and  m some 
cases  it  is  too'liberal. 

27387.  Do  you  like  the  union  at  large  as  the  area  of 
charge  ? — I don’t  see  that  there  should  be  any  objection 
to  it,  because  the  townspeople  suffered  long  enough. 
In  former  times  the  tyranny  of  the  landlords  sent  the 
poor  people  into  these  towns,  and  it  would  he  too  bad 
to  compel  the  townspeople  to  pay  for  that  wrong  that 
was  done,  and  it  is  time  they  should  get  relief.  I 
would  not  be  for  a divisional  charge,  although  I am 
speaking  against  myself.  . 

27388.  There  are  no  very  large  towns  in  this  union  f 
— Croom,  Ballingarry,  and  Adare,  and  they  are  vil- 
lages. 

27389.  It  is  not  a very  pressing  question  m your 
union  ? — I would  not  say  so ; I would  be  very  well  satis- 
fied with  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you 
left  us  as  we  are.  , 

27390.  You  don’t  want  any  further  improvement 
I do  not ; nor  I don’t  want  any  change. 


Mr.  Edmund  Connolly,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


27391.  Chairman. — What  are  your  views  on  the 
question  of  the  amalgamation  of  unions? — I would  be 
for  it  if  any  scheme  which  proposed  economy  was 
brought  np. 

27392.  If  there  could  be  a substantial  saving  without 
hardship  to  the  sick  or  the  ratepayers  1 — Yes. 

27393.  The  expression  of  the  opinion  of  your  Board 
of  Guardians,  I believe,  was  unanimously  that  they 
did  not  see  how  any  economy  could  be  effected  owing  to 
the  relatively  low  rates  Croom  has  when  compared 
with  thet other  unions’ in  the  Co.  Limerick? — Yes,  sir. 


27394.  You  have  heard  our  discussion  here  to-day,  m 
which  it  was  not  so  much  what  was  in  the  Guardians 
mind,  the  question  of  amalgamating  with  other  unions, 
hut  rather  leaving  the  sick  here  locally  and  providing 
for  the  other  inmates  either  by  boarding  out  or  sending 
to  other  county,  or  district,  or  provincial  institutions 
— Yes,  sir.  , . ,, 

27395.  And  leaving  your  Council  as  it  is,  the  auin - 
rity  for  dealing  with  Poor  Lew  in  your  area,  either 
regards  outdoor  relief  or  looking  after  the  sick,  or  P J* 
ing  for  the  inmates  that  might  be  in  the  county  o 
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other  institutions,  the  same  way  that  you  do  now  pay 
for  sick  people  that  you  send  to  what  are  known  as 
extern  hospitals,  hospitals  in  Cork  or  Dublin? — My 
belief  is  that  any  alteration  will  cause  greater  expense 
in  our  neighbourhood,  any  departure  from  the  present 
system. 

27396.  Why  do  you  think  that  additional  expense 
will  be  incurred  if  you  abolish  the  cost  of  the  start'  for 
looking  after  the  healthy  here,  and  shut  up  the  fire 
grates  in  the  chief  part  of  your  building,  and  stop  the 
rations  of  the  officers  that  have  been  looking  after  the 
healthy,  and  move  all  the  healthy  elsewhere  ? — It  would 
appear  in  that  way  that  there  would  be  a saving,  but 
all  the  new  schemes  I have  known'  have  abolished  one 
old  office  and  established  two  new  ones. 

27397.  Give  me  an  instance  of  that? — Well,  gener- 
ally speaking. 

27398.  Give  me  one  instance?— I should  not  bind 
myself  down  to  it,  hut  it  is  my  impression. 

27399.  If  you  give  me  any  scheme  that  you  had  in 
your  mind  by  which  the  reduction  of  one  office  was 
followed  by  the  creation  of  two,  I would  understand 
what  you  mean  ? — The  Local  Government  Act.  I don’t 
see,  though  we  got  a grant-in-aid,  that  we  are  bene- 
fited a shilling  or  the  country  improved ; there  is  no 
doubt  we  got  self-government  and  control. 

27400.  That  was  a solid  improvement? — A solid  im- 
provement, but  financially  I don’t  see  our  benefit. 

27401.  You  mean  rates  are  as  high  now  as  before 
1898,  although  you  got  large  grants  in  aid  of  county 
cess  and  poor  rates.  Do  you  think  the  sums  levied 
from  the  ratepayers  are  as  large  now  as  they  were 
before  1898? — I don’t  say  they  are  entirely  as  large, 
but  we  don’t  reap  the  benefit  that  was  proposed  or 
hoped  for. 

27402.  What  did  you  hope  for? — We  hoped  for 
many  things  we  did  not  receive  by  it.  I did  not  come 
prepared  to  go  definitely  into  the  matter,  but  that  is 
my  impression. 

27403.  We  would  like  to  follow  the  working  of  your 
mind  in  the  matter  and  get  at  the  principle  which 
leads  you  to  object  to  any  further  centralisation  of  in- 
mates?— If  you  submit  a scheme  after  your  Commis- 
sion to  us  or  to  any  other  union  in  the  county,  which 
we  would  have  time  to  think  over 

27404.  We  will  submit  a scheme  to  the  Government 
which  issued  the  warrant  to  us  to  do  so ; of  course  it 
is  a scheme  that  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  other- 
wise than  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  before 
the  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  passed  or  a Bill  intro- 
duced even;  the  country  would  have  the  amplest  time 
to  criticise  it  and  look  into  it.  What  we  are  sent  to 
get  is  the  opinion  of  the  local  administrators  on  pos- 
sible changes  ; you  think  that  no  change  could  be  made 
that  would  not  lead  to  greater  expenditure,  and  I want 
to  get  from  you  what  are  the  ideas  that  cause  you  to 
give  that  opinion? — Well,  general  experience;  I did 
not  build  it  on  one  particular  case  at  all. 

27406.  If  I could  even  come  at  anything  that  influ- 
ences your  mind.  Nothing  was  done,  was  there,  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  as  regards  workhouses? — 
Nothing. 

27406.  Has  there  been  any  change  as  regards  lunatic 
asylums  or  county  infirmaries? — There  has  been  a 
general  change  all  over  the  country ; I could  not  point 
to  individual  cases ; I believe  the  county  did  not  bene- 
fit by  the  grant-in-aid  as  it  should. 

27407.  That  was  not  a question  of  centralising  in- 
mates ? — It  was  not. 

27408.  The  grants-in-aid  were  very  large,  amounting 
to  half  the  poor  rate  and  half  the  county  cess  in  a 
certain  year?— We  were  deprived  of  about  2d.  in  the 
£ under  any  other  union.  • 

27409.  That  occurred  owing  to  the  exceptional 
rating  ? — The  rating  one  year ; the  rate  that  was 
actually  levied. 

27410.  Did  that  result  from  cutting  down  your 
worthy  clerk’s  estimate?— I suppose  it  did. 

27411,  I don’t  see  where  the  increased  expenditure 
resulted  from  the  change  you  mention ; you  got  less  of 
the  particular  grant  than  you  expected,  that  is  all ; 
the  grant  was  based  on  certain  definite  expenditure, 
on  figures  as  they  existed  ? — Glin,  for  instance ; the 
district  school 

27412.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  who  are  sent 
to  Glin  cost  you  more  per  head  than  if  you  had  them 


in  your  own  workhouse  ? — They  do  ; and  altogether  they 
don't  reap  the  full  benefit  that  we  expected.  They  are 
as  well  kept,  but  their  position  when  leaving  school  is 
not  so  much  improved  as  if  they  spent  their  time  here, 
and  the  extra  expense  is  not  worth  it. 

27413.  Have  you  seen  many  of  the  children  that 
came  from  Glin  ? — No ; but  I have  heard  from  the 
gentlemen  here  who  go  down  and  attend  the  meetings. 

27414.  Who  are  the  gentlemen  from  Groom  who  go 
to  Glin  1 — Mr.  Power  and  Mr.  Keidy  are  here. 

21415.  You  have  learned  from  them  that  the  results 
of  the  education  there  are  disappointing  to  them  ? — 
They  are  disappointed  that  the  children,  when  allowed 
out,  are  not  as  useful  as  they  should  be. 

27416.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  say  the  children 
out  of  Glin  institution  are  less  useful  than  those  reared 
in  your  workhouse  ? — I have  heard  there  is  no  improve- 
ment. 


27417.  Have  you  any  ground  more  than  hearsay  for 
the  statement?  Did  you  follow  the  career  of  any  of 
the  children  ? — No ; but  just  when  they  were  allowed  out 
they  did  not  show  more  capacity  to  get  into  positions 
than  if  kept  here. 

27418.  You  were  just  told  that,  and  don’t  know  any 
case  yourself  ? — I have  been  told  of  cases,  but  did  not 
follow  it  up  ; I was  not  so  much  interested  in  them. 

27418a.  We  visited  Glin  and  were  greatly  pleased 
with  the  way  the  institution  was  carried  on,  and  tha 
boys  and  girls  were  usefully  employed;  we  thought 
it  a well-conducted  institution,  and  far  superior  to 
the  workhouse. 

27419.  Chairman. — Was  there  anything  else  that  you 
would  like  to  say  to  us  as  regards  outdoor  relief,  either 
as  regards  the  extent  of  it  or  the  method  of  it  ? — No ; 
but  as  Mr.  O’Keeffe  mentioned,  there  are  cases  of  great 
necessity  that  are  barred  by  having  land ; there  should 
be  relief  given  to  them. 

27420.  Would  you  take  .away  the  restrictions  about 
land  ? — To  a certain  extent  I would  put  a limit  on  it. 

27421.  What  limit  would  you  put  on  it  ? — Say  five 
acres ; and  there  should  be  a discretionary  power  to 
the  Guardians  ; they  would  not  be  over-generous. 

27422.  Are  you  aware  how  the  outdoor  relief  has 
gone  in  this  union  since  the  Local  Government  Act 
passed? — It  has  increased  something,  not  very  much 
in  some  districts,  but  nothing  alarming. 

27423.  Is  there  any  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Guardians  on  the  question  of  outdoor  relief? — I 
think  it  is  fairly  granted  they  take  up  the  matter  very 
carefully. 

27424.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  make  the 
maximum  in  Croom  five  acres  ? — Yes. 

27425.  Five  acres  here  in  Limerick  would  be  as  good 
as  twenty-five  acres  in  some  parts  of  Kerry? — Croom 
is  about  the  poorest  union  in  the  county. 

27426.  Chairman.— Take  five  acres  of  Skule  Bog? — 
You  will  get  as  bad  as  that  in  the  district. 

27427.  Sir.  Murnaghan. — Would  not  the  valuation 
test  be  a little  safer  ? — It  might  be,  perhaps ; the  valua- 
tion of  land  varies  very  much. 

27428.  The  people  living  in  the  rich  lands  would 
have  a great  advantage  over  the  people  living  in  the 
poor  lands,  who  would  need  it  most? — It  does  not 
follow  ; the  poor,  lands  are  higher  valued  in  proportion 
to  their  character  than  the  good  land  ; that  is  so  in  this 
union.  When  Mr.  Griffith  made  the  valuation  this 
land  was  very  fine  wheat  land.  I know  land  in  Kil- 
mallock  that  would  not  grow  wheat  at  all,  yet  would 
fatten  the  finest  bullock  you  could  find,  and  the  valua- 
tion is,  the  same. 

27429.  Still  acreage  would  not  be  a safe  standard  ? — 
Well,  I would  say  to  about  the  value  of  five  acres 
roughly. 

27430.  Chairman. — The  value  of  five  acres  in  the 
Croom  Union? — Yes. 

27431.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  giving  the 
Guardians  power  to  charge  so  much  to  the  friends  of 
patients  ?— I believe  that  would  be  proper  ; something 
should  he  paid— 6d.  or  Is.,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  person, 

27432.  As  regards  the  tramps,  what  do  you  think 
on  that  subject?— As  soon  as  they  arrive  they  should 
be  put  to  some  work. 

27433.  You  would  put  them  to  work  under  restraint 
until  they  were  given  habits  of  industry? — Yes. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


Mr.  Thomas  Reidy,  p.l.  g.,  examined. 


27434.  Chairman. — How  many  of  you  from  Croom 
go  to  Clin  ? — Four. 

27435.  You  go  into  Limerick  first? — No  ; from  -where 
I live,  in  Ballingarry,  I go  by  Foynes  and  drive. 

27436.  How  often  do  you  make  that  journey? — Once 
a month. 

27437.  And  you  attend  pretty  regularly? — I do. 

27438.  Do  you  find  the  committee  of  management, 
composed  of  Guardians  from  so  many  unions — do  you 
find  yourselves  a harmonious  body? — Well,  yes;  there 
may  be  a little  rough  scenes  at  some  Boards,  but  after 
all  they  are  harmonious  in  the  working  of  the  institu- 
tion ; that  don’t  interfere  with  the  working,  if  one 
man’s  views  clash  with  another’s. 

27439.  And  they  express  them  a little  bit  forcibly ; 
but  the  institution  is  well  managed  ? — Yes. 

27440.  Are  you  in  favour  of  keeping  up  such  a com- 
mittee for  the  management  of  the  institution? — Yes. 

27441.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  turning  that  school 
into  an  ordinary  industrial  school  and  simply  leaving 
it  under  the  management  of  the  present  local  officers, 
and  to  pay  so  much  a head  for  the  children  you  send  ? 

■ — Is  it  not  actually  an  industrial  school  ? 

27442.  I mean  under  the  ordinary  Industrial  Schools 
Act ; it  is  a Poor  Law  school  now  ? — I cannot  say  ; I 
have  not  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  others  ; 
but  so  far  as  I think,  this  is  working  well. 

27443.  There  are  in  the  country  a large  number  of 
industrial  schools  ? — There  are,  but  I am  not  acquainted 
with  them,  and  I don’t  know  how  the  other  system 
works. 

27444.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  keeping  up  the 
present  system  ? — As  far  as  I know,  it  is  working  well. 
There  are  boys  getting  good  trades  there. 

27445.  That  would  equally  happen  in  an  ordinary 
industrial  school? — Well,  whichever  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  for  the  ratepayers. 

27446.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  are  paid  going 
there,  of  course? — Yes. 

27447.  That  would  be  a saving  ? — That  would  be  done 
away  with  if  it  was  worked  as  well  the  other  way. 
There  may  be  some  other  expense  come  in  in  lieu  of  the 
committee’s  expense  if  it  was  worked  another  way. 

27448.  Do  you  see  any  other  expense  that  might  come 
in? — The  appointment  of  some  officers  to  rule  the  in- 
stitution instead  of  the  committee  ; they  might  be  paid 
higher  than  the  committee. 

27449.  Are  you  aware  the  ordinary  industrial  schools 
are  practically  owned  and  managed  by  nuns? — We  have 
nuns  in  Glin. 

27450.  Supposing  the  committee  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  nuns  left  there  ? — If  it  could  be  managed  the  same 
as  any  other  industrial  school ; I don’t  know  would 
that  cheapen  the  matter. 

27451.  At  all  events  it  is  a new  idea,  that  has  not 
occurred  to  your  mind  before? — Yes;  I could  not  give 
you  an  opinion  on  it. 

27452.  If  it  were  an  ordinary  industrial  school,  you 
would  simply  pay  so  much  a head  for  the  children  that 


were  sent  there? — Then  what  would  be  done  with  the 
children  not  able  to  pay. 

Chairman.— They  would  be  charges  on  the  country. 

27453.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— ‘You  would  lose  super- 
vision, and  these  people  may  raise  the  figure. 

Chairman.— Have  you  heard  of  any  cases  of 
children,  the  result  of  your  training,  that  you  were 
not  satisfied  with  after  being  at  Glin? — No.  I hap- 
pened to  get  two  shoemakers,  young  lads  from  my  own 
district,  and  the  party  who  got  them  was  very  thankful 
for  them.  They  are  two  very  good  boys. 

27454.  And  what  he  would  call  useful  apprentices  ? 

Yes,  indeed. 

27455.  What  did  he  pay  for  them,  do  you  know? I 

think  he  promised  the  master  £5  or  £6  a year. 

27456.  What  master  ? — The  master  of  the  institution. 

27457.  They  were  not  hired  out  from  the  institution. 
What  wages  did  he  give  these  boys  when  he  got  them 
out  of  the  institution? — They  started  with  £5  or  £6 
a year. 

27458.  And  their  food  ? — That  is  what  I mean. 

27459.  Dr.  Bigger. — Was  he  very  thankful  because 
he  got  them  so  cheap?— He  was  thankful  for  their- 
services. 

27460.  Chairman. — It  was  cheaper  than  a farm 
labourer's  wages? — That  was  for  a start,  and  bound  to 
advance  in  time. 

27461.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  much  did  he  advance? — I 
don’t  exactly  know.  One  of  the  boys  has  died,  the 
other  is  working  on  still. 

27462.  Have  you  a knowledge  of  any  of  the  boys — 1 
say,  two  or  three  years  after  leaving? — Well,  no  ; it  is 
not  so  long  since  they  came  out.  The  first  boy  Eap- 
pened  to  get  ill,  and  died,  and  the  second  is  only  a 
year-and-a-half  with  this  man. 

27463.  What  did  the  boy  die  from  ? — He  was  in  Bad 
health  when  he  got  him. 

27464.  Consumption? — Sometlrng  like  that. 

27465.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — These  are  the  only  two 
cases  you  know  of? — Not  in  my  District. 

27466.  Your  view  does  not  support  that  of  the  pre- 
vious witness — that  the  Glin  children  don’t  turn  out  as 
well  as  the  boys  who  are  in  the  workhouse  ? — I see  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  them. 

27467,  Would  you  prefer  Glin  to  the  workhouse? — I 
would.  They  are  very  nicely  trained  there  ; well  kept 
and  nicely  trained,  both  girls  and  boys.  I was 
through  the  institution  several  times. 

27468.  Have  you  any  experience  of  children  who  left 
the  workhouse,  after  they  went  out  into  the  world?— 
Not  much. 

27469.  You  don’t  know  how  they  got  on  in  after-life  ? 
— Not  much. 

27470.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
girls  after  they  leave  Glin? — I have  not. 

27471.  Chairman. — You  don’t  know  any  of  them  that 
went  as  servants  to  anyone  in  your  locality  ? — I do  not. 


Dr.  Hartigan  examined. 


27472.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  say? — -They  only  thing  I would  care  to  say  is  to 
endorse  every  statement  Father  Lee  has  made  with 
regard  to  the  boarding  out  of  the  children,  the  isolating 
of  these  women  that  fall  once,  and  also  to  try  and 
convert  as  much  of  this  place  as  you  can  into  a place 
for  old  people,  sick  and  infirm,  and  try  to  isolate  the 
hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

27473.  Since  you  came  here  first  the  number  of  fever 
patients  has  fallen  away  very'  much  ? — Yes. 


27474.  There  is  very  little  fever  in  the  country  now  ? 
— There  was  an  outbreak  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  creameries. 

27475.  Until  such  time  as  the  machinery  was  put  into 
a sanitary  condition,  but  with  that  exception  you  have 
been  wonderfully  free  from  fever? — Yes,  and  contagious 
disease. 

27476.  You  attribute  that  largely  to  the  working  of 
the  Public  Health  Act?— Yes. 


Mrs.  Hartigan, 

27477.  Chairman. — We  already  had  your  evidence 
in  Limerick — was  there  anything  you  forgot  to  say  to 
us  there? — I think  not.  Some  of  the  Guardians  say 
die  county  makes  a big  grant  to  the  county  infirmary, 
and  we  in  this  union  reap..no„  benefit  from  it.  Very 
few  from  this  district  avail  themselves  of  the  county 
infirmary  at  all. 

27478.  Which  hospital  in  Limerick  do  they  go  to,  if 
they  have  to  go? — 1 don’t  think  they  go  to  Limerick 
at  all ; they  go  mostly  to  the  Mater,  in  Dublin. 

27479.  Not  to  Barrington’s? 

Dr.  Hartigan. — No. 

Witness. — If  the  grant  were  distributed  amongst  the 
country  hospitals  they  could  -be  made  more  efficient. 


P.L.G.,  examined. 

27480.  Close  the  county  infirmary? — Yes  ; make  it  s 
Limerick  institution  for  contagious  diseases,  perhaps. 

27481.  The  county  does  keep  a fever  hospital  in 
Limerick  in  addition  to  the  workhouse  fever  hospital—1 
St.  John’s? — I did  not  know  that.  f 

Dr.  Hartigan. — There  was  an  idea  that  Barrington  s 
might  be  left  specially  for  surgical  cases,  and  St. 
John’s  could  be  for  contagious  diseases,  and  the  present 
county  infirmary  given  over  to  Limerick,  and  utilised 
for  ordinary  diseases. 

Witness. — There  are  a great  many  people  who  want 
medical  care  and  cannot  afford  to  have  nurses  in 
their  own  homes,  and  if  there  was  a district  hospital 
they  would  avail  themselves  very  much  of  it. 
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Dr.  Molony 

One  of  the  subjects  that  was  touched  on  was  giving 
outdoor  relief  to  old,  worthy  people  living  out  in  the 
country.  There  is  one  great  danger  now  that  arises, 
and  that  is  when  they  get  ill  they  have  nobody  to  nurse 
them.  _ It  is  throwing  a great  strain  upon  the  resources 
of  their  neighbours,  and  very  often  they  don’t  rise  to 
the  occasion. 

27482.  Chaibman.— They  are  not  well  enough  in- 
structed to  do  it  wisely  ? — They  very  often  neglect 
them,  and  very  often  there  is  blackmail  levied  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  People  won’t 
go  near  a dying  person  who  has  always  lived  a very 
worthy  life,  but  from  ill-health  or  age  has  got  poor 
and  has  been  getting  outdoor  relief;  and  I am 
sent  for  to  see  whether  they  can  be  removed  to 
hospital,  and  he  or  she  cannot  be  removed  to  hospital, 
and  the  next  thing  is  to  get  enormous  wages  from  the 
relieving  officer  by  someone  to  nurse  them. 

27483.  They  see  the  opportunity  of  making  a little 
money,  and  take  advantage  of’ it?— Yes. 

27484.  Would  it  meet  your  view  if  a system  of  joint 
midwife  and  district  nuyse  were  more  largely  intro- 
duced ?— -That  would  be  a very  good  thing. 

27485.  It  might  not  be  such  a great  expenditure, 
having  regard  to  the  number  of  payments  for  isolated 
nursing?— It  would  not.  Latterly  we  have,  had  cases 
where  there  were  three  worthy  old  people  left  in  a 
house  together ; they  had  a little  farm  of  land,  and  a 
cow ; and  I never  knew  such  a condition  as  they  were 
in.  They  all  died  between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
Day.  A gentleman  took  up  the  case,  hearing  of  it  from 
me,  and  really  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
anyone  to  go  into  the  house  to  them. 

27486.  Did  it  end  in  the  appointment  of  a paid 
nurse? — There  was  a woman  that  undertook  it,  and 
went  in  and  stayed  up  with  the  people  with  payment 
out  of  their  means.  I believe  it  was  found  in  the  end, 
out  of  their  own  resources,  they  were  not  very  poor 
people,  and  they  were  not  on  outdoor  relief.  There  is 
another  case  since  that  occurred  a couple  of  days 
ago,  where  a poor  woman  was  dying,  just  near  me,  and 
we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  anyone  to  stay 
up  and  nurse  her. 

27487.  Is  your  view,  with  the  sick  who  cannot  be  re- 
moved, that  there  should  be  some  definite  provision  for 
nursing  them? — There  is  the  danger  of  encouraging 
people  by  giving  them  outdoor  relief  when  very  old  and 
infirm,  instead  of  bringing  them  into  some  institution 
where  they  will  be  cared  for. 

27488.  Have  you  in  your  mind  altogether  illnesses 
that,  humanly  speaking,  must  terminate  fatally,  or 
an  ordinary  illness  that  may  be  recovered  from  ? — It  is 
the  case  of  infirm  poor  people  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief,  who  eke  that  out  a little  bit,  perhaps,  by 
begging,  and  in  the  end  these  persons  have  nobody  to 
provide  for  them,  and  they  die  under  very  sad  circum- 
stances ; without  care,  as  a rule.  We  don’t  know  it  in 
time.  I am  just  sent  for  to  find  out  are  they  in  a state 
to  be  removed  to  hospital,  and  I very  often  find  that 
they  would  die  on  the  road. 

27489.  Putting  aside  that  class  for  the  moment,  have 
you  many  cases  in  your  ordinary  practice  that  you 
would  not  think  of  directing  to  be  removed  to  the 
union  hospital,  but  which  would  require  some  little 
poulticing  or  bandaging,  or  things  of  that  sort,  from  a 
nurse,  if  there  was  one  in  existence? — Yes. 

27490.  Would  a nurse,  in  other  words,  be  fully  em- 
ployed in  the  ordinary  dispensary  district? — I think 
she  would. 

27491.  From  what  you  know  of  your  patients,  one 
with  the  other,  would  a nurse  be  fully  occupied  in 
going  round  to  these  people  seeing  your  directions  were 
carried  out?— She  certainly  would— in  my  opinion. 


27493.  And  there  is  a certain  amount  paid  to  un- 
trained and  unqualified  people  for  sitting  up  and  look- 
ing after  dying  people  ? — There  is. 

27494.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  very  little  extra 
expense  if  in  future  appointments  the  midwife  of  the 
district  were  also  obliged  to  possess  some  general 
medical  and  surgical  nursing  qualifications  ? — I think  it 
would  be  very  useful. 

27495.  You  would  find  it  a comfort  for  the  sick,  and  it 
would  relieve  everybody? — It  would  be  a great  relief 
to  my  responsibility  and  the  relieving  officer’s  respon- 
sibility, and  a great  relief  to  the  sick  people,  above  all. 

27496.  Dr.  Biggee. — You  have  a midwife  in  vour 
district?— Yes. 

27497.  Is  she  able  to  do  the  whole  district? — Yes. 

27498.  What  means  has  she  of  getting  about? — A 
bicycle. 

27499.  You  cannot  avail  of  her  services  at  all  in 
these  cases? — We  would  have  no  power  to  call  on  her 
at  present ; she  is  only  trained  in  the  one  thing. 

27500.  But  she  would  be  so  much  better  than  the 
people  you  do  get.  Have  you  many  cases  of  consump- 
tion in  your  district? — We  have  a good  many  cases, 
off  and  on. 

27501.  Do  you  find  that  it  spreads  much  from  case 
to  case? — Very  much. 

27502.  Goes  over  the  whole  household  ? — It  does. 

27503.  What  means  would  you  suggest  for  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  disease  ?— Isolation  is  one  thing ; and  if 
commencing  cases  could  only  be  sent  to  a sanatorium, 
and  be  educated  as  to  the  means  of  isolation  and  the 
preservation  of  their  own.  health,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
teach  them  under  present  circumstances.  The  cottages 
are  often  very  small,  with  a large  family  in  them,  and 
they  are  all  in  too  small  a place,  breathing  the  poisoned 
air. 

27504.  Chaieman. — And  expectoration  freely  in- 
dulged in,  perhaps  ?— Yes. 

27505.  Dr.  Biggee. — You  find  that  there  is  very 
little  use  in  telling  them  preventative  measures? — It 
is  the  constant  habit  that  has  been  formed,  and  this 
cannot  be  broken  through  by  being  told.  I think  if 
they  could  be  sent  for  some  time  in  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  to  a sanatorium  they  would  be  drilled, 
and  would  understand  the  difference  when  they  came 
back. 

27506.  They  would  know  what  to  do,  and  become 
accustomed  to  it? — Yes. 

27507.  You  heard  what  Father  Lee  said  about  having 
wards  in  the  local  hospitals  as  well,  perhaps ; for 
advanced  cases  do  you  think  that  is  necessary? — I 
think  some  form  of  isolation  would  be  of  great  use, 
different  from  sanatorium  treatment,  to  protect  the 
other  members  of  the  family  in  a small  house. 

27508.  Where  they  cannot  be  properly  nursed? — 
Where  they  cannot  be  properly  nursed. 

27509.  And  the  very  fact  of  having  a sanatorium  for 
the  earlier  cases  might  have  an  effect  on  the  laTger 
number  of  more  chronic  cases  going  into  the  local 
wards  ? — Yes ; I think  it  would  lessen  the  disease, 
certainly. 

27510.  Chaieman. — You  know  the  County  Clare,  of 
course,  very  well.  We  had  evidence  at  the  inquiries 
we  held  in  Clare  and  Limerick  as  to  Oorofin  being  a 
good  place  for  a sanatorium  for  dare.  Galway,  and' 
Limerick  ? — I know  it  stands  fine  and  high,  but  I have' 
not  been  through  the  place.  It  is  very  well  situated. 

27511.  That  would  be  convenient.  Practically, 
there  is  rail  from  nearly  every  workhouse  in  the  three- 
counties.  There  is  a railway  that  brings  the  patients- 
to  Corofin? — Yes ; I think  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient, and  easily  got  at. 


Feb.  1,  Ifl06 
Dr.  Molonv. 


Colonel  Finch  examined. 


1 have  only  one  word  to  say  about  outdoor  relief. 
We  have  one  case  where  a man  has  become  a helpless 
lunatic,  and  has  been  sent  into  the  lunatic  asylum  at 
Limerick ; his  wife  and  a very  large  family  are  left 
starving,  and  cannot  get  outdoor  relief.  I wrote  my- 
self to. the  Local  Government-  Board,  and  I think 
they  said  it  was  against  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

27512.  Chaieman. — You  would  like  greater  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  be  given  to  the  local  Board  of 
Guardians  ?—T  think  so. 

27513.  Have  you  thought  carefully  as  to  how  far  you 
The  Sitting 


would  extend  the  limits  for  the  discretion  of  the  Guar- 
dians ?— I thought  just  as  the  other  witnesses  said 
27514.  You  would  remove  the  quarter-acre  clause, 
and  allow  discretionary  power  for  further  cases  ?— Yes  ; 
we  have  all  been  speaking  over  it. 

27515.  Have  you  noticed  anything  vou  would  con- 
sider an  abuse  in  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief 
in  the  union  ? — I cannot  say  I have.  All  the  Guardians 
do  the  best  they  can,  as  represented  to  them. 

27516.  And  the  amount  is  not  excessive,  m your 
opinion? — I think  not. 
terminated. 


Colonel  Finck. 
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TOOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


FIFTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING -MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25th,  1905. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Cork. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Chairman. — We  shall  be  glad  now  to  hear  any  evi- 
dence from  the  County  Council. 

Mr.  E.  Gallanan  ( Secretary ). — I am  the  Secretary, 
and  I did  not  get  any  instructions.  The  County 
Council  did  not  appoint  delegates  to  attend  here. 

Chairman. — Then,  as  far  as  you  know,  they  are 
going  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  local  unions  them- 
selves. 


Mr.  CaHanan.— Of  course,  it  was  understood  that 
any  member  of  the  County  Council  may  come  forward, 
and  in  his  individual  capacity  give  evidence.  ’ 

Chairman. — But  they  are  not  taking  corporate 
action? 

Mr.  Callanan. — 'No,  they  are  not. 

Chairman. — Then  we  will  take  each  of  the  unions 
afterwards.  This  evening  we  will  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  a sanatorium  for  Cork. 


Sept.  26,  1905. 

Dr.  PT7. 
Cremen. 


Dr.  P.  J.  Cremen  examined. 


27517.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cork  Branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption? — 'Yes,  sir 

27518.  You  are  a long  time  connected  with  some  of 
the  medical  institutions  of  the  city? — I have  been 
physician  to  every  hospital  in  the  city  in  turn. 

27519.  Now,  if  you  would  give  us  your  own  views 
about  this  question  ? — A rate  of  Id.  in  the  £ 
has  been  levied  by  all  the  District  Councils  in  the 
county — this  amounts  Jo  about  £5,300  a year — for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a sanatorium  or  hospital  for  cases 
of  consumption  in  the  early  stages.  A site  has  been 
chosen,  but  not  yet  approved  of  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

27520.  The  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
:'is  required  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a loan  for  build- 
ing, I suppose? — .Well,  it  is  required,  I think,  for  the 
sanction  of  the  site.  As  to  the  desirability  of  erecting 
such  institutions,  I should  wish  to  preface  my  evi- 
dence by  a few  remarks,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
scope  of  sanatorium  treatment  seems  to  be  much  mis- 
understood, even  by  the  educated  classes,  in  this 
country,  many  of  whom  seem  to  think  that  its  ad- 
vocates look  upon  it  as  the  sole  panacea  for  the  cure 
•of  consumption.  I wish  to  state,  emphatically,  as  I 
have  often  done  before,  that  this  is  not  so ; and  that 
:it  must  occupy  a minor,  although  important,  position 
in  any  scheme  for  eradication  of  this  disease,  and 
will  ask  your  indulgence  whilst  I quote  a few 
statistics  as  to  what  has  been  done  by  other  measures, 
or  at  least  principally  so.  The  mortality  in  England 
and  Wales  in  the  years  1851  to  1855  was  28'05  per 
10,000,  in  the  period  1896  to  1900  it  diminished  to 
13' 23  per  10,000.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  diminu- 
tion in  thle  mortality?  Koch’s  discovery  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  was  not  made  until  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  so  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to 
that.  The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  by 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  is  that  it  was 
brought  about  by — 1st,  better  feeding,  owing  to  rise 
in  wages  and  fall  in  price  of  food ; 2nd,  better 
housing,  owing  to  increased  prosperity ; 3rd,  better 
conditions  of  factory  life  after  Factory  Acts  imposed 
shorter  time,  more  space,  better  ventilation,  and  re- 
moval of  injurious  products ; 4th,  better  drainage,' 
lessening  dampness  of  dwellings  and  work  places, 
ample  hospital  accommodation,  and  most  efficient 
public  health  service.  In  my  opinion,  no  sanatorium 
or  other  treatment  will  ever  supersede  those  measures 
which  tend  to  check  the  spread  of  infectious  and 
other  diseases,  encourage  thrift  and  temperance,  and 
raise  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
Whilst  fully  recognising  this,  we  now  know  that 
phthisis  cannot  exist  without  the  tubercle  bacillus, 


and  with  that  knowledge  few  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  say  that  we  would  be  warranted  in  withholding 
what  may  be  termed  the  direct  means  to  aid  us  in 
the  extermination  of  this  pest  and  which  have  proved 
so  successful  in  other  countries.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: — '1st,  sanatorium  treatment  in  curative  institu- 
tions, where  the  patients  are  trained,  in  the  most 
modem  methods  of  arresting  the  disease.  2nd,  homes 
for  isolating  the  advanced  cases,  which  are  the  most 
infectious.  3rd,  notification  of  the  disease  and  dis- 
infection. 4th,  repression  of  spitting.  5th,  sup- 
pression of  infected  food.  I will  quote  just  now  for 
you  a few  statements  as  to-  what  has  been  done  in 
Prussia  and  New  York  by  what  are  called  these  direct 
means.  The  figures  published  in  Prussia  show  that 
the  tuberculosis  death-rate  in  the  country  dropped 
from  31  per  1,000  in  1886,  the  year  after  Koch’s  dis- 
covery was  made,  to  21  per  10,000  in  1900.  That  has 
been  attributed  in  a large  measure  to  direct  means— 
that  is,  compulsory  notification,  isolation  in  sanatoria, 
and, . of  course,  improved  sanitation.  Under  similar 
conditions,  the  death-rate  in  New  York  diminished 
by  30  per  10,000  in  twenty  years.  The 
death-rate  in  Scotland  is  only  half  what  it  was  forty 
years  ago.  Although  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  the 
open-air  treatment  that  it  is  a sure  and  certain  remedy 
for  every  case  of  this  disease,  it  can  be  stated,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  other  form  of  treatment 
in  the  history  of  medicine  has  ever  been  so  successful, 
and  that,  provided'  the  patient  be  taken  in  the  very  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  percentage  of  arrest  or  re- 
covery is  very  high.  In  short,  a sanatorium  would  be 
educational,  curative,  and  remove  for  the  time  being 
a focus  of  infection  from  the  family  of  the  person 
attacked.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  erection  of 
homes  for  advanced  cases  of  consumption,  for  these 
are  the  most  infectious,  and  hence  the  most  powerful, 
agents  in  spreading  the  disease  in  small,  confined, 
over-crowded,  and  ill-ventilated  houses.  Although 
theinfectivity  of  phthisis  is  very  low,  as  compared  with 
other  diseases,  in  a county  like  Cork,  where  the 
mortality  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  very 
active  measures  should  be  taken  if  it  is  hoped  to 
achieve  success.  Hospital  accommodation  for  the 
humbler  middle  class  is  entirely  inadequate ; they  are 
loth  to  enter  the  workhouse  ; the  general  hospitals  won’t 
have  them ; hence  they  remain  in  their  Qwn  homes, 
a constant  source  of  danger  to  their  families.  There 
is  no  special  hospital  in  the  county  or  city  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption,  which  causes  more  deaths 
than  all  the  infectious  diseases  put  together,  while, 
strange  to  say,  we  have  special  hospitals  for  nearly 
every  other  class  of  disease.  Looking  at  sanatoria 
from  the  financial  side,  we  have  no  precedent  in  this 
oountry  to  go  by,  so  must  go  farther  afield,  and  see 
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what  has  been  done  in  other  parts.  A,  few  years  ago 
a law  was  passed  in  Germany  making  it  compulsory 
for  everyone  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  earning 
under  £100  a year,  to  insure  against  sickness.  The 
insurance  companies  were  heavily  hit  by  consumption, 
and  found  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  their  sick  pay 
was  devoted  to  consumptives. 

Acting  on  medical  advice,  and  purely  on  business 
grounds,  they  decided  to  erect  numerous  sanatoria  all 
over  Germany  on  the  most  approved  and  up-to-date 
principles.  The  German  insurance  societies  have 
found  by  experience  that  as  a matter  of  business,  and 
apart  altogether  from  philanthropy,  it  is  cheaper  to 
place  their  patients  in  sanatoria  and  cure  them,  or 
add  a few  more  working  years  to  their  lives,  than  to 
continue  to  pay  sick-pay  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years  ; for  we  know  what  a slow  and  insidious  disease 
it  sometimes  is.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most 
eloquent  testimony  as  to  the  great  value  of  sanatoria. 

27521.  The  insurance  companies,  I gather  from  you, 
themselves,  out  of  their  own  funds,  erected  the  sana- 
toria?—'Yes  ; they  are  State  insurance  companies. 

27522.  Not  joint  stock? — Not  joint  stock.  They 
are  connected  with  the  State ; and  I might  mention 
that  the  'State  subsidises  them  in  this  way — that  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  Germany 
make  them  a present  of  a site,  as  far  as  practicable, 
whenever  they  have  it,  suitable  for  a sanatorium. 

27523.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  any  of  these  institutions,  and  how 
far  they  are  financed  out  of  the  receipts  from  the 
patients  themselves? — No,  I have  not  any  particulars 
on  that  point,  sir ; but  I think  a very  large  number 
of  them  are  free. 

27524.  They  would  be  intended  for  people  with  in- 
comes under  £100  a year? — ‘For  the  workers.  Every- 
one over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  earning  under  £100 
a year,  is  obliged  to  insure,  and  pay  so  much  yearly 
to  the  insurance  companies ; and  then,  out 
of  this  the  insurance  companies  have  a fund,  by  which 
they  erect  these  sanatoria,  and  treat  workers  that  go 
there  free ; and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  they  help 
to  support  their  families  outside ; give  them  a kind  of 
outdoor  relief ' whilst  the  workers  are  in  these  sana- 
toria; but  I don’t  think  that  in  the  State  Insurance 
Sanatoria  they  pay  anything  ; I think  they  go  in  free. 

25725.  The  institution  is  entirely  maintained  out 
of  Imperial,  not  local,  funds? — Out  of  the  State  in- 
surance funds,  which  is  Imperial  revenue.  The 
patients  themselves  contribute  to  the  funds  by  their 
weekly  or  annual  payments,  and  the  Government  then, 
where  possible,  present  them  with  a site  through  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  Germany. 
But  of  the  paying  sanatoria  in  Germany,  I have 
not  any  record. 

27526.  Will  you  tell  us  now  something  about  the 
prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the  city  of  Cork? — In  the 
city  of  Cork  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  1881  was 
30  per  10,000,  and  it  has  increased  from  that  to  46 
per  10,000  in  1904.  Three  years  since,  when  we  started 
the  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption,  it 
stood  at  38,  and  then  fell  to  37  last  year;  it  has 
increased  this  year  to  46.  That  is,  in  one  year  the 
mortality  from  phthisis  in  the  city  of  Cork  has  in- 
creased 9 per  10,000. 

27527.  That  might  be  from  some  registration  ar- 
rangement ? — I cannot  say  that ; I don’t  think  so. 

27528.  Dr.  Bigger. — It  was  29  one  year  and  35  the 
next,  I see?— The  46  per  10,000  is  a record.  It  is 
far  and  away  the  highest  of  any  in  the  'United  King- 
dom, and  it  is  the  record  for  Cork.  Cork  never  reached 
46  per  10,000  before.  The  only  possible  explana- 
tion I could  think  of  is,  it  might  be  the  very  large 
number  of  deaths  that  we  have  had  from  phthisis  in 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  that  might  h&ve  added  some- 
thing to  the  mortality  of  the  city ; but  later  on  I 
will  show  you  what  I tliink  is  the  Teason  of  it.  The 
deaths  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  might  have  accounted 
for  some,  because  I heard  there  were  a great  many 
deaths  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  from  phthisis  last  year. 
That  might  account  for  it.  You  will  have  the  evi- 
dence, very  probably,  of  the  doctors  of  the  asylum, 
who  will  be  able  to  inform  you  on  that  matter. 

27529.  You  have  no  idea  how  many  deaths  there 
were  in  the  asylum? — No,  I have  not. 

27530.  Chairman. — Or  whether  they  were  country 
or  city  cases? — No,  I could  not  tell  you  anything 
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about  the  asylum,  but  I am  sure  Dr.  Woods  will  give 
you  all  the  information.  We  had  352  deaths  from 
phthisis  in  Cork  last  year. 

27531.  Dr.  Bigger.— The  increase  of  9 per  10,000 
would  account  for  72? — Yes,  that  would  be  about  it 
exactly. 

27532.  Chairman . — -Then  Cork  appears  to  be  at  the 
head,  unfortunately,  of  the  whole  country  as  regards 
phthisis  ?— It  is  the  highest  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
last  death-rate  is  the  highest  on  record.  The  extent 
to  which  phthisis  prevails  in  the  city  of  Cork  is 
shown  by  Table  1,  that  is  the  table  I hare  just  read 
for  you,  where  it  has  increased  from  30  to  46.  You 
will  see  that  the  increase  in  mortality  from  1881  to 
1904  is  16  per  10,000.  This  is  certainly  very  startling, 
especially  when  you  note  that  within  the  last  year 
it  has  gone  up  by  9 per  10>000.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
in  the  same  table  the  low  rate  for  epidemic  disease, 
only  ten,  the  lowest  we ’have  had  at  any  time. 

27533.  That  includes  every  kind  of  fever?— Yes,  that 
is  from  all  kinds  of  epidemic  diseases — measles,  scar- 
latina, typhoid,  and  enteric.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  Cork  Union  alone  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
550  to  703.  I have  not  been  able  to  get  a separate 
return  of  cases  of  phthisis  for  Cork  county.  I esti- 
mate the  number  of  consumptives  in  Cork  city  at 
about  1,000 ; it  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber in  Cork  county,  as  no  separate  return  is  given, 
but  I should  think  that  2,000  would  be  rather  under 
than  over  the  mark.  This  makes  3,000  for  the  county 
and  city ; two-thirds  of  this  number  would  represent 
the  workers.  The  next  point  we  have  to  consider 
is  the  whereabouts  of  the  afflicted  ones.  In  Table 
No.  3 you  will  perceive  that  at  the  present  date  the 
workhouse  hospitals  in  the  county  account  for  only 
53,  Cork  Workhouse  Hospital  for  85;  this  makes  a 
total  of  138  patients  in  the  workhouses  of  the  county 
and  city  of  Cork.  General  hospitals  give  the  follow- 
ing return  :— South  Infirmary,  none;  Mercy  Hospital, 
none ; North  Infirmary,  4 ; St.  Patrick’s  Incurable, 
36;  Protestant  _ Incurable  Home,  12.  This  elicits  the 
fact  that  at  this  present  moment  there  are  only  175 
patients  in  hospital  in  the  county  and  city  of  Cork 
out  of  a total  of  3,000,  and  that  you  have  2,825  in 
their  own  homes  spreading  the  disease,  without  any 
efficient  system  of  notification  or  disinfection.  The 
reason  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  general 
hospitals  will  not  have  them,  they  will  not  enter  the 
workhouse  hospitals,  and  the  incurable  homes  are 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  this  large- 
county  and  city.  As  to  its  spread  in  the  county,  it 
may  be  worth  while  quoting  a few  remarks  of  the 
Registrars  of  the  county  in  the  last  quarterly  re- 
turn : — The  Registrar  oj  Aghada — There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  consumptive  cases  during  past  six 
months.  The  Registrar  of  Castlemartyr — Phthisis 
pulmonalis  and  tuberculous  disease  of  ail  kinds  are- 
spreading  owing  to  careless  disinfection,  isolation, 
and  sanitation  m general.  The  Registrar  of  Schvll — 
There  were  seven  deaths  registered  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  during  the  past  quarter,  out  of  a total 
of  twenty-three.  This  disease  is  becoming  a perfect- 
terror  in  the  district.  A country  doctor,  to  whom 
our  Secretary  wrote  for  a return  of  the  number  of 
cases  in  his  district,  replied  as  follows: — “I  don’t 
think  I had  more  than  two  in  hospital  at  any  one 
time,  but  I always  have  from  six  to  twelve  on  hands  ; 
this  includes  dispensary  and  private  patients.  A 
great  many  emigrate  to  America  from  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  several  return  with  phthisis.”  I 
know  several  doctors  in  the  country,  and  consult 
them  occasionally,  and  they  all  agree  as  to  consump- 
tion being  spread  in  this  way  by  returned  emigrants 
from  America,  coming  home  among  their  friends,  and 
consumption  breaks  out  in  those  districts,  and  it  can 
be  traced  to  that  focus. 

27634.  In  the  first  place,  to  the  home  of  the  re- 
turned emigrant? — Yes,  and  then  it  spreads  to  the 
centre  around.  I suppose  that,  too,  requires  some 
legislation.  Those  people  would  not  be  taken  in 
America  if  they  went  over  in  -bad.  health,  and  yet 
they  return  in  bad  health  here. 

27535.  We  are  obliged  to  take  them? — I recognise 
the  importance  of  what  this  doctor  said  of  the  great 
spread  of  disease  by  those  returning  emigrants  in  the 
county,  not  so  much  in  the  city.  He  considers  the 
hours' that  children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  com- 
X<elled  to  attend  school  aie  entirely  too  long. 


Sejrt.  25,  1905. 

Dr.  P.  J. 
Cremen. 
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27536.  Is  it  five  hours  a day? — In  the  infant  schools 
only  four  or  five  ; but  I made  inquiries  and  I think 
I was  told  that  although  the  hours  laid  down  are  only 
four  or  five,  very  often  these  children  are  kept  in  by 
the  teachers  beyond  the  prescribed  hours.  Nobody 
could  take  exception  to  the  hours  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners,  but  I have  been  informed  that  these 
children  very  often  are  kept  beyond  the  prescribed 
hours.  That,  of  course,  is  a matter  for  inquiry ; I 
don’t  state  it  authoritatively.  And  another  matter 
connected  with  schools.  In  the  last  Report  of  the 
Education  Commissioners  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
practically  a thousand  schools  in  Ireland  without  any 
sanitary  accommodation  whatever,  and  that  for  the 
remaining  number  of  schools  there  is  no  organised 
system  of  cleansing  the  sanitary  annexes. 

27537.  Do  you  think,  with  the  open  air  there  is 
about  these  places,  that  might  be  serious?— I do. 
I think  there  ought  to  be  sanitary  accommodation  in 
every  school. 

27538.  But  I mean  the  habitual  cleansing  carried 
out  by  the  Public  Health  authority? — 'Either  by  the 
Public  Health  authority  or  the  person  that  has  con- 
trol over  the  school.  I think  that  is  a very  serious 
factor  in  the  health  of  the  school ; that  there  is  no 
systematic  rule  laid  down  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
sanitary  annexes.  “ These  schools  are  often  very 
badly  ventilated,  and  I believe  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  children,  teachers,  and  assistants 
are  attending  school,  and  at  the  same  time 
suffering  from  phthisis.  If  you  want  to  pre- 
vent its  spread  far  more  strict  supervision  should  be 
given  to  the  schools.”  These  are  the  remarks  of  this 
doctor  from  the  country;  they  are  not  my  remarks; 
but  I give  them  to  you  for  what  they  are  worth.  I 
think  that  the  schools  require  a great  deal  of  super- 
vision. Of  course,  they  are  well-managed  schools  and 
cleanly-kept  schools.  # 

27539.  "Ventilation  would  be  one  of  the  chief  things? 
—'Yes.  And  then  not  keeping  the  children  beyond 
the  prescribed  hours,  and  proper  sanitary  accommoda- 
tion, and  looking  after  the  cleansing  of  the  sanitary 
annexes.  Some  regular,  systematic  way  of  doing  so. 

27540.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  phthisis  among  children  as  distinguished 
from  adults?— I don’t  think  the  Registrar-General’s 
Return  gives  that,  but  the  highest  mortality  is  between 
15  and  25  years  of  age.  I heard  it  has  lately  become 
prevalent  amongst  children  in  Cork  Workhouse. 

27541.  Pulmonary? — Yes ; and  I think  that  sana- 
torium treatment  by  itself  in  this  county  and  county 
borough  can  do  very  little.  The  great  difficulty  that 
confronts  one  is  where  the  funds  are  to  come  from  to 
complete  the  scheme.  The  increased  hospital  accom- 
modation that  would  be  required  is  a sanatorium  for 
early  cases  of  about  forty  beds,  three  homes  for  ad- 
vanced cases  in  the  county,  and  one  in  the  city. 

27542.  Only  forty  beds  ?— I think  forty  beds  would 
be  enough  to  start  the  sanatorium,  because  it  is  only 
the  very  early  cases  that  would  be  taken  into  it ; and 
forty  beds  would  represent  that  from  120  to  160 
patients  in  the  year  could  be  treated  there.  And 
the  reason  I suggest  forty  beds  is  because  I think  it 
would  be  well  to  limit  this  sanatorium  entirely  to  cases 
in  the  early  stage ; not  to  take  in  advanced  cases 
whatever  ; because  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
is  your  only  hope  of  arresting  the  disease.  If  the 
■disease  gets  hold  of  the  patient  to  any  extent,  cure 
ns  very  problematical. 

•27543.  It  may  be  arrested  if  the  disease  had  been 
•with  a person  for  some  time? — It  might  be;  but  I 
•.say  it  is  problematical.  If  you  can  get  a case  in  the 
•very  early  stages,  and  put'  that  case  under  proper 
sanatorium  treatment,  you  can  very  nearly,  you  can- 
not say  to  a certainty  that  a patient  will  recover,  but 
you  can  say  a very  large  percentage  of  them  would 
recover. 

27544.  You  spoke  of  3,000  cases,  roughly,  as  being 
the  probable  number  of  phthisis  paftients  in  the 
county  and  city ; suppose  2,000  of  those  would  be 
people  who  really  oould  not  pay  for  getting  proper 
treatment  themselves,  how  many  of  the  2,000  would 
be  at  the  present  moment,  do  you  think,  cases  that 
you  might  treat  in  a sanatorium  with  forty  beds? — 
A large  proportion  of  those  2,000  would  be  advanced 
cases,  coming  under  these  headings — humble  middle 
class  in  towns,  small  farmers  in  county  districts,  and 
the  very  poor  in  county  and  city.  I would  suggest 
that  the  two  first  classes  be  treated  in  the  homes  for 
advanced  cases,  or  auxiliary  sanatoria,  and  the  latter, 


if  possible,  should  be  induced  to  go  into  the  isolation 
wards  in  the  workhouse  hospitals.  It  would  certainly 
be  better  if  all  classes  could  be  treated  outside  the 
workhouse,  but  financial  reasons  may  not  permit  of 
this.  All  incipient  cases  of  phthisis  of  every  class 
should  be  sent  to  the  sanatorium  for  early  cases  as  far 
as  accommodation,  would  permit. 

27545.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  acute  and  hopeful 
cases  ? — Yes,  and  advanced  cases. 

27546.  You  would  not  leave  any  of  those  in  the 
workhouses? — I would  not  leave  any  cases  in  the 
workhouse.  Any  hopeful  cases  I would  send  to  the 
sanatorium,  but  ones  that  were  not  hopeful  I would 
cater  for  in  the  homes  for  advanced  consumptives  and 
isolation  wards  of  workhouses. 

27547.  If  you  were  starting  straight  off,  do  you  think 
forty  beds  would  be  at  all  adequate  for'  the  number 
you  have  to  deal  with ; it  might  be  if  it  was  a going 
concern  for  a number  of  years? — 'Well,  I think  it 
would  be  fairly  adequate  at  the  start ; the  county 
could  not  do  any  more ; they  could  not  be  expected 
to  contribute  more  than  Id.  in  the  £ 

27548.  And  that  would  not  see  you  further? — That 
would  not  see  us  much  further,  especially  when  we 
have  now  to  think  about  the  purchasing  of  the  site ; 
for  when  we  first  started  the  project  we  were  offered 
a site  free.  Now  we  have  to  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  the  site,  and  I think  that  catering  for  160  out  of 
2,003  workers  would  be  very  fair.  It  would  be  as 
much  as  we  could  do.  Of  course,  it  would  be  desirable 
if  we  could  cater  for  double  the  number. 

27549.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  would  not  be  catering  for 
160  out  of  the  2,000,  you  would  be  only  catering  for 
40? — That  is  of  the  early  cases.  You  would  be  able 
to  treat  160  in  the  year. 

27550.  Yes,  but  you  have  more  than  2,000  in  the 
year;  I think  your  estimate  is  very  low? — I think  it 
is  low  myself. 

27551.  In  Cork  city  alone  there  were  350  deaths,  and 
the  average  duration  of  consumption  is  five  years? — 
I thought  it  was  three. 

27552.  If  you  multiply  350  by  five? — By  three.  It 
is  laid  down  by  most  authorities  that  three  years  is 
the  average. 

27553.  But,  even  so,  forty  beds  seem  to  me  to  be 
totally  inadequate?— It  is  very  low 

27554.  You"  would  have  a great  difficulty  in  dis- 
criminating who  should  get  in? — Yes. 

27555.  Chairman. — You  are  limited  by  your  funds? 
— Principally  by  the  funds.  I quite  agree  if  we  could 
do  more  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  do  that. 

27556.  Dr.  Bigger. — If  you  get  £3,500  a year, 
surely  you  ought  to  be  able  to  keep. from  80  to  100 
for  that? — The  present  idea  is  that  the  purchase  of 
the  site  alone  will  cost  something  about  £1,500  or 
£1,800 ; and  then,  with  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
everything  else  like  that — I saw  some  remarks  from 
entlemen  at  the  Conjoint  Hospital  Board — it  would 
ring  the  whole  scheme  up  to  £30,000. 

27557.  Of  course,  you  would  borrow  £30,000? — Yes, 
at  5 per  cent.,  paying  off  capital  and  interest,  that 
would  be  £1,500 ; and  then  you  would  calculate  20s. 
a week  for  supporting  each  consumptive,  at  the  lowest. 

217558.  £30,000  is  a large  amount  to  spend  on  an 
establishment  with  forty  beds?— 'Our  original  plan 
was  this  : we  were  offered  a site  free  for  a con- 
sumptive hospital ; we  went  into  a calculation  of 
how  many  beds  we  could  support ; we  found  it  would 
cost  us  £7,600  to  erect  the  hospital,  say  £8,000,  in 
round  numbers ; that  would  be  £400  interest,  and 
then  we  had  the  whole  £5,000,  or  very  near  it,  for 
starting ; but  the  turn  affairs  have  taken  have 
altered  the  position  entirely. 

27559.  How  much  do  you  calculate  a consumptive 
in  a sanatorium  costs? — 'From  25s.  to  30s.  altogether. 

27560.  Chairman.— We  had  better  not  go  into  de- 
tails now  ; we  are  merely  now  looking  into  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  in  the  breaking  up  of  workhouses,  the 
workhouse  buildings  might  be  available  for  this  or 
any  other  purpose? — To  compensate  for  that  small 
estimate  of  a home  for  early  cases  of  consumption,  I 
think  we  would  want  as  sanatoria  for  advanced 
cases  what  I would  call  three  auxiliary  sanatoria, 
or  advanced  homes,  for  consumptives,  with  150  beds 
for  the  county,  50  each ; and,  in  addition,  we  would 
want  in  the  city  of  Cork  a home  for  advanced  con- 
sumptives, with  100  beds,  and  besides  that  we  would 
require  a central  dispensary  in  the  city  entirely 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  where  consump- 
tive people  could  inquire  at  various  stages,  and  where 
they  could  be  treated  and  get  directions  as  to  food. 
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27561.  An  intelligence  department  ?— Exactly  ; and 
3 should  say  a reorganisation  of  the  public  health 
service,  not  alone  in  the  county,  but  in  all  Ireland 
And  assimilating  it  to  England.  This  will  doubtless 
be  considered  a largo  order,  but  even  more  will  be 
necessary  to  check  the  spread  of  this  disease ; and, 
as  I previously  mentioned,  notification  and  disinfec- 
tion are  absolutely  indispensable.  With  reference 
to  the  County  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  I think  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  this  country 
generally,  outside  of  the  sanatorium  question 
if  there  was  a County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
each  county,  for  in  a great  many  instances  in  the 
country  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  sani- 
tary law  is  more  or  less  a dead  letter,  for  many 
reasons,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into ; the 
principal,  I think,  from  want  of  County  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  to  supervise  and  organise  the  units 
that  exist  at  present  ; and  I think  that  the  great 
success  that  has  been  attained  in  England  of  late 
years  has  been  due  to  their  efficient  Public 
Health  service,  including  these  County  Medical 
Officers  of  Health.  At  the  present  time  the  Local 
Government  Inspector  has  to  do  that  duty,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  has  much  more  than  he  can  do  out- 
side that  altogether. 

27562.  You  did  not  think  of  a site  for  these  three 
institutions  of  fifty  beds  each?  I think  it  would  be 
well  to  have  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  in  the  east, 
and  one  in  the  west;  because,  if  you  place  these  in 
inconvenient  positions,  I don’t  think  you  will  get 
incurable  cases  to  go  into  them.  They  must  be 
somewhere  about  Midleton  on  one  side,  and  Dun- 
manway  on  the  other? — Quite  so  ; or  Mallow  and 
Schull,  or  a place  that  is  thorougldy  over-run  with 
phthisis,  like  Millstreet.  It  is  about  the  worst  part 
of  the  Coimty  Cork,  and  one  of  these  auxiliary  sana- 
toria,  if  it  was  erected  at  Millstreet,  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  that  part  of  the  country  and 
the  surrounding  districts. 

27563.  Do  you  know  that  district  ? — I know  it  well. 

27564.  And  if  the  Millstreet  Guardians  wish  to 
close  their  workhouse  and  turn  it  into  a sanatorium, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  site? — I don’t  know 
the  inside  of  the  workhouse. 

27565.  It  is  high  on  the  hill-side,  with  a good 
gravitation  water  supply? — I know  the  outside  of  it, 
but  I was  never  in  it.  I think  it  would  be  all  right. 
Of  course,  if  you  look  to  get  the  best  home  for  ad- 
vanced consumptives  in  the  countv  I should  say 
Mitchelstown.  The  air  of  the  surrounding  districts 
is  better  than  most  other  places. 

27566.  It  would  be  fairly  accessible  for  the  different 
parts? — Yes.  Notification  and  disinfection,  I think, 
are  absolutely  indispensable.  It  would  enable  you  to 
trace  the  source  of  the  infection,  which  is  a very 
important  thing.  A rate  of  13.  in  the  £ would  be 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a sanatorium  and 
maintenance,  as  far  as  the  forty  beds  go ; but  I quite 
agree  with  Dr.  Bigger  that  the  estimate  is  an  ex- 
tremely low  one. 

27567.  The  estimate  of  the  number  of  beds? — Yes. 
I think  it  should  be  a county-at-large  charge,  or  a 
union  oharge,  in  proportion  to  the  number  sent  there 
from  each  of  the  respective  unions,  and  the  length  of 
time  spent  by  those  persons  in  the  sanatorium.  The 
governing  body,  I think,  ought  to  be  the  County 
Council,  or  a committee  appointed  by  them. 

27568.  That  would  be  hardly  a satisfactory  financial 
way  to  . work  it.  You  would  want  something  from 
each  district  to  pay  establishment  expenses ; and 
besides,  yon  would  suggest,  I suppose,  that  each 
patient  should  pay  so  much  per  head  for  the  week? — 1 
Yes. 

27569.  But  each  district  should  contribute  to  the 
general  working  expenses — salaries  and  so  forth  first. 
For  instance,  a place  like  Mitchelstown,  that  had 
very  few  patients,  would  you  propose  it  should  get 
off  altogether  or  contribute  a certain  proportion  to 
the  salaries  and  general  expenses,  with  a right  to  get 
patients  in  at  so  much  a head  after? — It  would  be 
very  hard  to  ask  Mitchelstown  to  do  that,  where 
there  is  so  little  consumption  in  the  district. 

27570.  You  could  not  finance  the  institution  if  you 
did  not  do  something  like  that? — If  you  erected  a 
consumption  hospital  in  Youghal  or  Midleton  or  Mill- 
street,  where  the  place  is  over-run  with  phthisis,  then 
you  could  fairly  ask  the  district  to  finance  it,  but 
I think  erecting  the  hospital  in  Mitchelstown,  where 


there  is  little  or  no  consumption,  you  could  scarcely 
ask  the  Mitchelstown  people  to  do  it. 

27571.  It  would  be  virtually  a countv  charge— each 
district  contributing  its  share  to  the  expense  of  the 
doctor  and  nurse,  and  so  forth,  and  then  for  each 
patient  that  went  in  so  much  a head  besides?— Do 
you  speak  of  the  curative  sanatoria  ? 

27572.  Any  institution  ?— My  idea  is  that  for  the 
curative  sanatorium  you  coulii  not  have  a better  plan 
than  the  county-at-large  charge ; and  the  reason  I 
suggest  the  County  Council  as  the  governing  body  is 
with  a view  that  this  sanatorium  system  would  ex- 
tend in  Ireland,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  organise 
an  entire  county ; that  is,  to  get  all  the  District  Coun- 
cils of  the  county  to  be  unanimous  in  levying  a rate, 
as  we  did  here  in  the  County  Cork.  It  was  a very 
difficult  thing  to  do,  and  I think  the  same  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  elsewhere.  If  it  was  entirely 
under  the  care  of  the  County  Council,  all  that  would 
be  necessary  for  anybody  to  do  would  be  to 
approach  the  County  Council  instead  of  going  to 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  District  Councils,  as  we 
had  to  do  in  this  case. 

27573.  "Why  would  the  stage  of  the  disease  be  a 
reason  for  having  a different  system  of  charging  for 
the  patients?  If  you  have  the  first  stage  people 
supported  by  the  county-at-large,  why  should  you  not 
have  those  in  the  second,  or  later,  stages  also  financed 
in  the  same  way? — I think  the  county  would  object 
to  pay. 

27574.  It  is  not  the  country  in  any  sense.  Parts  of 
the  county  .would  have  to  make  it  up,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  a county-at-large  Tate  or  charged  pro- 
portionately on  the  district?— I think  the  county 
thinks  they  have  enough  to  pay  in  the  Id.  in  the  £, 
and  if  they  had  to  support  these  auxiliary  sanatoria 
I think  they  would  demur. 

■27575.  You  think  they  would  not  like  to  have  the 
whole  thing  under  one  committee,  in1  the  same  way 
as  they  have  their  lunacy  work  done? — I think  if  the 
Government  contributed  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
for  lunatics,  a certain  amount,  by  a capitation  grant, 
for  the  support  of  these  advanced  consumptives,  then, 
perhaps,  the  county  might  be  asked  to  do  something ; 
but  I don’t  think  the  county  volunteering  to  be 
responsible  for  Id.  in  the  £,  that  you  could  go  to 
them  again,  and  ask  them  to  provide  for  three  auxil- 
iary sanatoria. 

27576.  Here  is  the  way  it  presents  itself  to  us. 
Suppose  a workhouse  is  closed,  any  workhouse  you 
like,  'Mitchelstown  or  Millstreet,  and  it  is  decided 
to  have  one  of  those  homes  for  more  advanced  cases 
there,  these  would  be  admitted  from  outside  the  union 
in  which  the  building  is  situated,  how  would  you  pro- 
pose the  people  should  pay ; suopose  the  Mitchels- 
town people  with  the  workhouse  there  as  one  of  these 
homes  for  chronic  cases? — 'Are  you  speaking  of  paupers? 

27577.  "Well,  I don’t  like  the  words? — ’Are  you 
speaking  of  the  pauper  class — poor  people  or  workers? 

27578.  I am  speaking  of  the  poor  people? — Of 
course,  it  would  be  just  as  cheap,  if  you  speak  of  the 
poor  people  that  go  in  and  use  the  workhouse  hospi- 
tals. It  would  be  just  as  cheap  for  the  different 
unions  to  pay  for  them  in  the  Mitchelstown  Work- 
house  as  in  Mallow  or  Millstreet. 

27579.  You  see,  Mitchelstown  will  first  have  to 
set  the  concern  going — appoint  doctors  and  nurses. 
You  propose  that  that  expense  should  come  out  of  the 
Mitchelstown  pocket,  and  they  should  recoup  them- 
selves by  the  patients  coming  in  from  outside,  at  so 
much  a head  per  week? — I think  that  scheme  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  work. 

27580.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  it  not  be  much  better 
to  have  it  administered  from  one  centre?  For  in- 
stance, if  one  institution,  was  full  and  another  nearly 
empty,  would  it  not  facilitate  matters  to  send  patients 
in  the  county  to  any  of  those,  if  it  was  a county 
charge  ? — I say  it  should  be  a county-at-large  charge. 

27581.  For  all  ? — Not  for  all ; for  the  curative 
sanatorium.  I think  if  it  was  a county-at-large 
charge  for  supporting  150  additional  people,  that  it 
would  be  an  enormous  burden  on  the  rates. 

27582.  Won’t  it  come  off  the  ratepayers,  in  any 
case? — There  are  a great  number  of  people  outside — 
the  humble  middle  class  that  are  not  in  hospital  at 
present,  that  would  avail  of  hospital  treatment,  if  it 
were  'there.  These  workers  don’t  go  into  the  hos- 
pitals at  present,  therefore  the  rates  are  not  burdened. 

27583.  If  they  are  able  to  pay  you  would  be  able 
to  charge  them  ? — Certainly,  but  they  may  not  be  able 
to  pay. 
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'27584.  Would  not  that  go  to  help  to  support  the 
institution? — It  would. 

27585.  Would  it  not  tend  to  better  managemeht 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  the  same  as  county  infir- 
maries are  at  present ; they  are  largely  supported  by 
people  going  in  and  paying? — Yes,  I would  propose 
that  a certain  amount  be  contributed  in  that  way  by 
paying  patients. 

27586.  How  could  you  have  three  centres  in  the 
county  for  sending  a certain  class  of  consumptives  to 
unless  you  had  it  under  one  management? — 'It  would 
be  rather  difficult. 

27587.  Chairman.  — It  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to 
carry  you  to  figures.  You  have  given  us  very  valuable 
evidence  about  the  disease  and  the  methods  of  coping 
with  it,  but  with  regard  to  tKe  financing  ? — I have  an 
idea  on  that  matter,  that  the  Government,  who  have 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  exterminating  the 
plague  and  other  kindred  diseases  in  India, 
should,  here  in  Ireland,  where  we  have  this 
country  over-run  with  tuberculosis,  not  impose 
such  a task  on  the  ratepayers  as  to  carry 
out  the  large  scheme  I propose.  There  is  only  one 
thing  for  it.  If  you  want  to  make  an  impression  pn 
tuberculosis  in  this  country,  it  will  have  to  he  carried 
out  on  a large  and  effective  system,  or  it  is  no  good ; 
the  same  as  in  Prussia,  as  I told  you,  or  New  York, 
where  the  mortality  diminished  by  30  per  10,000  in 
twenty  years.  Adi  that  could  be  done  in  rich 
countries,  but  it  cannot  be  done  here  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  because  they  are  too  poor  ; and  unless 
the  State  steps  in,  and  does  something  in  the  way  of 
a grant  for  those  auxiliary  institutions  that  I refer 
to  they  can  never  be  carried  out.  That  has  been  my 
impression.  That  is  what  I stated  from  the  com- 
mencement— without  State  aid  of  some  kind  you  will 
make  no  impression  on  it.  Of  course  you  will  go  on, 
and  one  year  things  may  be  getting  a little  better 
and  another  year  a little  worse ; but  to  treat  the 
thing  effectively,  the  Government  will  have  to  come 
to  the  rescue  and  give  help. 

27588.  But  you  do  think  that  a very  strong  case 
has  been  established  for  Government  aid? — Look  at 
the  tables  yon  have  here ; look  at  the  mortality  in- 
creasing from  30  per  10,000  in  1881  to  46  in  1904  of 
a preventible  disease.  There  is  an  idea  in  the  country 
among  the  people  that  this  disease  is  a here- 
ditary disease,  but  that  now  is  proved  to  be  a 
compiete  mistake.  We  all  know  that  it  is  a pre- 
ventible disease,  and  with  mortality  increasing  from 
30  per  10,000  to  46  in  the  limited  space  of'  twenty- 
three  years,  where  is  it  going  to  stop?  There  won’t 
be  a man,  woman,  or  child  left  in  the  country  unless 
the  Government  step  in  and  do  something.  I think 
the  County  Cork  did  a great  deal  in  coming  forward 
and  volunteering  to  pay  Id.  in  the  £ ; and  it  has 


this  credit,  that  it  is  the  first  county  in  Ireland  or 
the  first  county  in  Great  Britain  that  has  made  that- 
start,  and  said : “ Although  we  are  a poor  county,  w© 
will  do  something.’’  I think  it  is  the  part  of' the 
Government  to  come  forward,  and  say:  “We  recog- 
nise what  you  have  done  ; we  are  ready  to  come  and 
give  you  a helping  hand.” 

27589.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a good  govern- 
ing body  for  these  institutions? — I think  the  County- 
Council  for  all,  and  a committee  of  the  County- 
Council. 

27590.  The  same  way  that  you  work  the  infirmary 
and  lunatic  Asylum? — Yes. 

27591.  Would  it  be  a strict  committee  of  the  County 
Council  or  with  members  added? — With  members 
added.  I should  say  the  chairman  of  each  of  these 

27592.  But  altogether  a body  locally  elected? 

Locally  elected.  The  reason  I mention  the  County 
Council  is  because  I recognise  what  a great  difficulty 
it  was  to  organise  the  County  Cork  to  get  the 
twenty-two  District  Councils  to  agree,  one  after  the 
other.  It  is  a thing  that  could  not  be  readily  done- 
in  other  counties. 

27593.  Were  you  the  ambassador  in  many  cases? — 
Well,  I had  something  to  do  with  it.  There  is  one 
point  just  I would  wish  to  refer  to,  that  is,  about  the 
form  of  notification  you  would  adopt  to  be  a success. 
I think  in  the  city  of  Cork  nothing  short  of  com- 
pulsory notification  would  do.  I think  in  the  county 
you  might  very  well  try  voluntary  notification. 

27594.  Voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  doctors? — 
Voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  doctors  and  patients 
themselves,  because  the  country  people  _ are  not  yet 
educated  up  to  the  idea  that  consumption  is  not  a 
hereditary  disease.  They  think  there  is  a stigma 
attached  to  every  family  that  suffers  from  consump- 
tion. That  is  the  popular  idea  in  the  country, 
although  long  known  to  be  erroneous  ; and  they  are  not 
educated  up  to  the  markkas  yet.  It  is  no  more  disgrace' 
to  have  consumption  than  it  is  to  have  typhus  fever  ; but 
it  will  take  a long  time,  and  the  path  of  the  reformer 
is  always  a thorny  one.  I think  you  would  meet 
with  considerable  opposition  in  the  country  in  intro- 
ducing a system  of  compulsory  notification,  hut  I 
think  that  if  a system  of  compulsory  notification  were 
introduced  into  Cork,  the  same  as  it  is  in  Sheffield, 
where  it  has  worked  very  well — — 

27595.  Is  it  compulsory  in  Sheffield? — -It  is  com- 
pulsory in  Sheffield.  The  Corporation  got  a small 
Act.  It  is  compulsory  in  New  York  and  in  Prussia. 
In  Sheffield  it  is  working  very  well.  I had  a letter 
from  a Medical  Officer  of  Health  there  saying  there 
has  been  no  friction  or  anything  of  the  kind ; and 
from  what  I see  of  the  people  of  Cork,  I think  they' 
are  most  anxious  to  carry  out  disinfection,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  if  it  could  be  done  legally. 
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27596.  Chairman.— You'  are  the  medical  owner  of 
a sanatorium  yourself  in  the  County  Wicklow? — I 

27597.  And  you  have  had  a goods  deal  of  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease? — I have. 

27598.  You  have  gone  through  the  County  Cork,  I 
believe,  recently?— Yes. 

27599.  With  the  object  of  reporting  on  a site  for 
the  consumptive  sanatorium? — Yes. 

27600.  Have  you  seen  many  good  sites? — No,  I have 
not. 

27601.  Did  you  happen  to'  see  any  of  the  work- 
houses  ? — I saw  two  in  particular  that  you  mentioned 
just  now,  hut  I did  not  take  much  notice  of  any  hut 
the  Mitchelstown  one ; I may  have  seen  the  others,,  but 
they  don’t  remain  in  my  mind. 

27602.  There  is  a monotony  of  architecture  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  identify  each  union.  : Mitchelstown 
you.  saw? — I did. 

■ 27603.  Did  you  think  it,  as  far  as  a general  bird’s- 
eye  view,  a fairly  good  site  ? — From  the  medical  point 
-of  view  it  is  very  exposed  to  wind  and  weather!  • If  dt 
is  intended  for  the  isolation  of  advanced  cases-  only  -it 
■might  do, 'bnt_  for  a curative  sanatorium  I -wbiild  "not 
recommend  it,  on  acconiit  of  its  being  so-exposed. 

27604  It  is  sheltered  from  the  south-west  l — It  - is 


sheltered  a little  from  the  south-west,  hut  it  is  open 
to  the  north  and  east,  and  somewhat  from  the  west, 
I think,  as  well. 

27605.  And  shelter  is  most  important? — Yes,  nop 
only  for  the  cure,  hut  for  the  mitigation, _ of  the  un-. 
pleasant  systems  of  the  disease,  shelter  is  most  im- 
portant. It  struck  me  that  the  County  Cork  was  an 
extremely  difficult  county,  from  its  very  formation, 
in  which  to  find  a really  good  central  site. 

27606,  You  have  heard  Dr.  Oremen’s  evidence  of. 
the  very  large  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  in  the 
county  and  city ; would  you  agree  that  it  is  prudent 
to  have  a good  sanatorium  for  the  acute_  in  the  early 
stages,  and  another  institution,  or  institutions,  that, 
might  be  necessary,  for  the  less  hopeful  cases?  Cer- 
tainly. I think  medical  opinion  everywhere  worna 
support  me  that  the  two  classes  are  best  kept  apart. 

27607.  You  would  have  a male  and]  female  wing  & 
each  side? — 'Probably  that  would  he  the  best  plan  or 
construction;  I should  think  so.  .icnnn  , 

27608.  You  heard  the  estimate  of  about  £lo,UUU , 
could  you  give  us  any  help  about  the  amount  or 
money? — I am  afraid  that  is  outside  my  provmoe* 
I could  give  a rough  idea  of  what  a temporary.woo 
and : iron  structure  would  cost,  from  small  buildings 
I'  have  put  up  at  my  own  place-  of  a very  simp 
nature.  ■ 
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- 27609.  Do  you  mean  isolated  blocks,  containing 

forty  beds?— I am  speaking  merely  of  the  cost  of 
erection  simply.  I think  the  cost  Dr.  Cremen  was 
speaking  of  was  for  the  construction  of  the  whole 
building. 

27610.  £30,000? — That  means  staff,  buildings, 
furnishing,  beds,  electric  light,  heating,  and  every- 
thing. 

27611.  £18,000  was  for  the  site;  what  about  these 
temporary  blocks?— They  are  of  the  very  simplest 
description.  I have  brought  a drawing  of  one  of  them 
here,  one  of  my  own  ; it  is  a very  simple  thing,  in- 
deed, a sort  of  outdoor  hut  for  patients ; a kind  of 
bungalow,  with  a verandah  in  front  (explain?  plan.) 

27612.  What  would  that  block  cost?— That  block 
cost  me  about  £150  to  build.  There  are  four  beds 
and  the  nurse’s  bed,  and  with  the  furnishing  it  came 
■ to  about  £50  a bed,  that  is  £250. 

27613.  How  long  would  this  building  last  if  pro- 
perly painted?— -I  am  sure  they  ought  to  last  a long 
time  if  the  foundations  are  good ; mine  are  only  built 
on  timber  piles;  on  good  concrete  they  should  last 
fifty  years. 

27614.  What  is  your  opinion  about  these  shelters, 
in  contra-distinction  to  hospitals  ?— I like  them 
better,  and  I think  most  of  patients  seem  to  take  a 
pride  in  their  treatment  when  they  are  under  such 
different  conditions  to  what  they  have  been  in  before. 
The  only  difficulty  is  the  question  of  heating  and 
attendance. 

27615.  You  have  a bed  in  every  room.? — One  bed  in 
each  room. 

27616.  These  rooms  are  separate  private  rooms?— 
Yes,  with  a common  verandah  in  front.  I think  a 
corridor  at  the  back  would  be  an  advantage. 

27617.  Dr.  Biogee. — They  are  all  private  paying 
patients,  and,  therefore,  you  put  them  into  private 
rooms  ? — Yes. 

27618.  Chairman. — Could  you  put  two  in  each 
room? — Not  very  well ; they  are  only  12  feet  square. 

27619.  Would  these  be  used  for  patients  all  in  the 
early  stages  ? — Not  necessarily. 

27620;  Advanced  patients,  always  in  bed? — No,  I 
prefer  To  keep  them  inside  the  house;  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  attend  upon  them;  it  is  easier  to  give  them 
their  meals  hot;  otherwise  I think  they  would  do 
better  with  more  air  and  the  more  even  temperature 
afforded  by  the  bungalow  rooms.  I go  in  for  very  little 
heating,  and  I find  the  less  change  of  temperature  for 
my  patients  the  better  they  do.  This  is  a disputed 
point,  and  I don’t  think  all  my  professional  brethren 
would  agree  with  me.  We  have  no  heating  in  that 
block,  and  I use  it  winter  and  summer. 

27621.  Have  you  had  a hard  winter  yet? — Not  a 
very  hard  one.  Patients  come  to  me  in  the  middle 
of  winter  and  go  to  this,  and  as  long  as  their  vitality 
is  sufficiently  good  they  seem  to  do  well  there.  They 
have  extra  warm  clothing.  I think  in  tliis  country, 
where  the  weather  is  so  relaxing,  and  the  winter  is  so 
much  more  bracing  than  the  summer,  that  patients  do 
better  in  winter  than  in  summer — that  is,  in  the 
curable  cases. 

27622.  Dr.  Bigger.-— Could  .you  give  me  an  estimate 
of  an  institution  where  the  patients  would  be  from 
four  to  half-a-dozen  in  a room? — No,  I have  not  gone 
into  the  figures  that  way. 

. 27623.  It  would  be  cheaper  than  this? — It  would ; 
it  would  require  much  less  space. 

27624.  Chairman. — If  you  put  a partition  up,  could 
you  not  have  three  patients  where  you  have  now  only 
™e? — I think  it  is  stated  a thousand  cubic  feet  is 
the  smallest  space  you  could  give  a patient.  That 
■would  give  over  a thousand  feet ; but  I object  to  two 
patients  in  a room,  because  they  keep  each  other 
awake,  and  talk.  I am  speaking  of  a curative  sana- 
torium, and  I firmly  believe,  if  you  want  to  have 
good  results,  you  will  have  to  have  the  patients  one 
in  a room,  no  matter  what  class  they  are.  I have 
heard  that  where  there  are  a number  of  consumptive 
patients  in  a common  ward,  they  keep  one  another 
awake  at  night  by  coughing.  When  one  hears  another 
cough  he  then  wants  to  cough  himself. 

27625.  Some  doctors  seem  to  think  that  in  forty  or 
fifty  years  consumption  will  be  largely  stamped  out?— 
From  what  we  have  heard  to-day  there  is  not  much 
evidence  of  that  in  this  county. 

27626.  I mean  as  soon  as  strong  measures  are 
taken? — -Well,  it  is  diminishing  to  such  an  extent 
that  if  you  prolong  the  present  line  in  the  chart;*  in 
some  places  iii  England  the  disease  should  disappear 


in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  that  is  if  it  goes  on 
diminishing  exactly  in  that  straight  line. 

27627.  At  all  events,  the  experience  in  Germany 
shows  that  by  boldly  and  firmly  grappling  with  it  you 
can  reduce  the  disease  ?— Yes.  I read  somewhere  lately 
that  there  is  accommodation  for  about  20,000  patients 
in  Germany ; many  more  than  there  are  in  the  whole 
or  this  kingdom. 

27628.  And  there  consumption  is  decreasing  very 
much? — I think  it  is  decreasing  very  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  England. 

27629.  You  think  the  results  of  sanatorium  treat- 
ment are  hopeful  ? — I do  ; the  results  are  most  en- 
couraging, in  my  experience. 

27630.  Do  you  find  a considerable  number  of  com- 
plete cures  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  when  a case 
is  cured.  The  only  way  you  can  say  a case  is  cured 
is  by  watching  him  for  a number  of  years  afterwards. 
I think  it  is  generally  accepted  that  when  a man 
remains  at  his  work,  and  able  to  live  an  ordinary  life 
without  relapse,  for  five  or  six  years  after  his  treat- 
ment, he  has  practically  been  cured.  Of  course, 
when  they  leave  the  sanatorium  you  can  only  guess 
whether  they  are  cured  or  not.  You  see,  the  disease 
is  arrested ; it  may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 

27631.  A good  deal  would  depend  on  his  after  life'? 
— Exactly. 

27632.  Would  he  he  more  susceptible  than  others 
to  fresh  infection  ? — N ot  necessarily. 

27633.  He  would  not  be  immune? — Oh,  no,  cer- 
tainly not.  WTe  have  cases  on  record  of  re-infection 
after  cure ; we  have  also  cases  of  relapse,  without 
doubt,  through  getting  into  a bad  state  of  health  again. 
It  depends  entirely  on  how  he  keeps  up  his  physical 
resistance  to  the  disease. 

27634.  Dr.  Bigger. — What  would  be  the  maximum 
number  that  should  be  in  a public,  institution? — I 
would  not  limit  the  number  if  you  have  ground 
enough  and  a sufficient  number  of  medical  officers. 

27635.  Chairman. — You  would1  not  like  to  limit 
them  by  one  bed  a room? — I would  like  a number  of 
small  rooms,  with  one  patient  only  in  each  room,  but  I 
was  thinking  of  what  one  doctor  could  manage.  I think 
an  outside  number  for  one  man  to  attempt  properly  is 
forty.  According  to  my  principles  I think  a patient 
ought  to  be  seen  three  times  a day,  and  practically  fed 
under  medical  supervision.  I always  do  that  with 
my  cases ; everything  should  be  regulated  individually. 

27636.  Dr.  Then™  _Yn„ 


-You  think  an  institution 

might  be  any  size  provided  you  had  sufficient  space? 
— I should  think  so. 

27637.  What  would  be  the  number  you  would  allow 
per  acre? — 'I  cannot • answer  that  question. 1 

27638.  In  the  selection  of  a site,*  speaking  gener- 
ally,  what  would  be  the  most  desirable  points  ? — Do 
you  mean  aspect,  now? 

27639.  Yes?— The  first  thing  of  all  that  is  requisite 
is  shelter;  and,  second  to  shelter,  comes  place  and 
climate.  Shelter  from  prevailing  strong,  or  wet  wind  ; 
in  fact,  if  you  could  get  shelter  from  all  but  the 
south  so  much  the  better ; and  then  I think  a certain 
amount  of  elevation  in:  this  county  is  almost  neces- 
sary for  braeiness ; where  you  get  braciness  near  the 
sea  you  get  wet. 

27640.  Your  idea  is  it  should  not  be  near,  the  sea? — ' 
Never  at  the  sea.  I could  not  give,  the  exact  limits, 
but  I would  not  like  to  go  within  a mile  of  the  sea. 
I am  five  miles  from  the  sea  myself.  ■ 

27641.  You  would  not  like  to  be  near  a lake?— It 
would  depend  on- the  size  and  elevation;  -if.  large  they 
are  nearly  always  windy,  and  liable  to  storms. 

27642.  You  would  like  natural  rather  than  artificial 
shelter? — Well,  artificial,  too.  If  the  surrounding 
lands  are  planted . there  is  more  shelter  than  if  they 
were  bare.  Pine  trees  are  the  best ; they  are  thicker, 
and  branch  down  lower,  and  I think  they  offer  less 
encouragement  to  flies  and  insects  generally,  wEich 
may  be  a great  source  of  disturbance  in  summer. 

27643.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  having 
any  other  kind  of  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis  cases- — 
surgical  cases?— No,  I have. not.  I should  think,  only 
that  there  is  such  a disparity  in  the  number  of  cases, 
and  the  accommodation  that  seems  to  be  available,  the 
surgical  cases  might  very  well  be 'treated  with  the 
early  stage  cases,  as  the  treatment  would  he  so  very 
similar,  as- far  as  ’hygiene,  rest, rand,  exercise  are  con- 
cerned— in  short,  the  building-up  treatment.- 

27644.'  Bub  you  would -have 'them -in  •difffereht  wards 
— you  would;  not  expose  the  surgical  cases-  to  ,any 
possibility  ; of  infection? — I:- think  in:  a'-.-rpropeily 
6 B 2 
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managed  sanatorium  there  should  be  no  risk  of  in- 
fection whatever.  I would  not  have  wards  at  all, 
only  single  bedded  rooms. 

27645.  You  believe  in  the  educational  advantages 
of  sanatorium  treatment  1 — I do,  very  strongly ; it 
does  more  probably  even  than  the  pamphlet  distri- 
bution. 

27646.  They  learn  by  experience? — Yes;  and  then 
they  go  home,  and  impart  their  knowledge  by  example ; 
if  they  are  any  good  at  all,  and  if  they  mean  to  get 
better,  their  daily  life  is  a splendid  object  lesson  to 
their  neighbours. 

27647.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  having  one 
sanatorium  for  paying  patients  and  also  for  those 
that  are  not  able  to  pay  in  the  one  institution? — Do 
you  mean  the  two  classes  will  be  in  the  same  in- 
stitution 1 

27648.  The  same  institution  ? — Well,  I don’t  know  ; 
I can  hardly  answer  on  the  subject. 

27649.  Chairman. — You  would  be  guided  in  your 
opinion  by  the  experience  in  county  institutions  and 
other  institutions? — Yes,  but  I have  not  very  much 
experience  of  that.  I have  only  one  class  of  patients. 
I know  they  take  both  classes  at  some  institutions,  and 
I believe,  from  the  patients’  point  of  view,  there  is  often 
a certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction ; but,  of  course, 
they  are  only  paying  just  their  bare  upkeep,  so  they 
have  no  right  to  complain ; but  they  do,  all  the  same. 
In  one  place  the  diSerence  is  30s.  and  7s. ; the  30s  is 
just  their  maintenance  expenses. 

27650.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  don’t  know  how  the  30s. 
is  made  up  ? — I do  not. 

27651.  Chairman. — In  the  matter  of  food  they  treat 
them  very  liberally ? — I think  so;  I think  I have 
heard  them  say  it  costs  nearly  half.  They  have  a 
large  nursing  staff. 

27652.  Dr.  Bigger. — To  be  of  any  use,  how  long 
should  treatment  in  a sanatorium  continue? — You 
mean  for  early  cases  ? That  is  a very  difficult  point. 
There  is  no  rule  except  that  a patient  should  stay  un- 
til he  is  well.  I think  it  averages  about  three  or  four 
months  in  the  very  early  cases  in  the  working  classes, 
to  enable  those  people  to  work  again,  with  a reasonable 
amount  of  safety ; but  I think  to  look  for  a cure  would 
take  considerably  longer — perhaps  five  or  six  months. 

27653.  Do  you  think  it  a wise  thing  to  allow  them 
to  go  back  to  work  so  soon  as  three  or  four  months? — 
It  depends  on  their  work  and  the  home  conditions — 
and  whether  they  can  be  looked  after  when  they  go 
home.  I think  that  is  a very  important  point,  and 
where  it  is  duly  considered,  many  can  resume  work  at 
the  end  of  that  time. 

27654.  Chairman. — There  is  a risk  of  these  men 
going  back  to  low  diet  after  very  high  feeding? — Of 
course  there  is  a risk  with  the  working  classes,  which 
one  does  not  find  so  much  with  the  other  classes. 

27655.  Dr.  Bigger. — And  confined  occupations? — 
Yes.  A great  many  have  to  alter  their  occupations 
altogether. 

27656.  Have  you  any  experience  of  dispensaries  for 
looking  after  the  cases  when  they  come  out? — No. 

27657.  Do  you  keep  in  touch  with  any  of  your 
cases  after  they  leave  the  sanatorium  ? — Yes ; fre- 
quently I hear  from  them. 

27658.  From  your  own  personal  experience,  what 
would  you  say  the  proportion  of  the  cures  were  to  the 
cases  of  the  disease? — My  place  has  been  running  for 
such  a short  time  that  the  figures  would  be  rather 
misleading,  and  I think  I could  hardly  give  you  much 
help.  I think  it  generally  requires  five  or  ten  years 
and  my  place  has  not  been  running  five.  I could  not 
give  you  any  details  that  would  lead  to  a definite  con- 
clusion. 

27659.  There  is  a great  deal  of  discussion  in  medical 
circles  regarding  it ; have  you  formed  any  opinion  on 
that? — If  you  separate  the  early  cases,  and  take 
them  only,  a very  general  proportion  is  from  75  to 
85  per  cent,  of  decidedly  improved  cases,  and  out  of 
those  about  half,  perhaps  scarcely  half,  are  arrested, 
and  a proportion  of  those  in  the  course  of  five  years, 
half  will  have  disappeared  from  the  scene ; so  that 
probably,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  we  find  25  or  30 
out  of  the  100  patients  still  living.  Of  course,  that 
is  a considerable  number  to  save,  and  _ you  lengthen 
the  lives  of  others  considerably.  I think  that  is  a 
very  fair  computation.  I cannot  speak  from  personal 
experience. 

27660.  In  your  institution,  where  you  have  no  fires, 
have  you  any  trouble  with  patients  getting  cold? — 
They  complain  very  often,  but  they  get  accustomed 


to  it  in  time.  They  are  notoriously  free  from  colds  in 
the  head  and  chest. 

27661.  Chairman. — You  don’t  think  they  run  any 
risk  to  health ; you  think  them  improved  ? — In  the 
majority  of  cases.  Sometimes  a case  requires  more 
warmth,  but  in  the  majority  of  early  cases,  if  you 
can  keep  them  at  the  one  temperature,  it  matters 
comparatively  little  what  the  temperature  is  as  long 
as  you  are  able  to  give  them  exercise.  That  is  my 
own  experience. 

27662.  Dr.  Bigger. — Comparing  sanatorium  treat- 
ment with  home  treatment,  what  would  you  say? 

My  opinion  is  that  home  treatment  is  very  poor,  in- 
deal. You  cannot  get  the  proper  discipline,  or  get 
them  to  do  the  thing  in  the  proper  way;  but  when 
they  come  to  a place  under  a rule,  and  have  to  do 
what  they  are  bid,  it  is  a very  different  thing. 

27663.  After  being  two  or  three  months  in  a sana- 
torium, do  they  then  carry  it  out? — A considerable 
number  of  cases  will  carry  it  out,  more  or  less  well, 
and  I always  aim  to  get  my  patient  to  such  a state 
of  health  that  he  will  be  able,  with  comparatively 
little  trouble,  to  carry  it  out  himself.  It  depends  on 
himself  entirely ; if  he  does  not  carry  it  out  he  will 
relapse ; it  depends  entirely  on  the  patient’s  character 
and  amount  of  will  power. 

27664.  How  many  nurses  would  be  required  for  a 
sanatorium  with  forty  beds? 

Chairman. — It  would  altogether  depend  upon 
whether  you  had  them  in  bungalows  or  large  wards? 
— Yes. 

27665.  As  regards  construction,  you  could  provide 
good  accommodation  for  four  patients  for  less  than 
£200  ? — I have  done  so. 

27666.  And  on  the  same  scale  you  could  provide 
for  forty  for  £2,000,  a continuation  of  these  bunga- 
lows?— Just  so.  That  does  not  include  an  adminis- 
trative block  or  lighting,  heating  or  cooking,  or  ser- 
vants’ rooms;  merely  the  wards. 

27667.  Dr.  Bigger. — There  are  quite  a number  of 
institutions  kept  up  in  this  way  ? — I believe  so ; a 
good  many  in  England.  This  year  at  Newcastle  they 
were  very  much  pressed  for  space;  they  are  building 
a new  wing,  and  they  had  from  twenty  to  thirty 
patients  in  tents  for  some  months ; I believe  they 
did  very  well  with  them. 

27668.  For  how  long  in  the  year  did  they  erect  the 
tents— it  would  not  do  for  all  the  year? — Probably 
not. 

27669.  Chairman. — They  were  emergency  tents, 
and  very  good  ones  ? — They  would  do  all  right  in  sum- 
mer time,  but  in  winter  the  hardship,  I think,  would 
be  too  great,  and  the  wet  coming  through  the  tents 
in  heavy  rain,  and  so  on. 

27670.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  would  not  approve  of 
them  for  all  the  year  ? — Hardly,  I think ; it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a canvas  building  properly  ventilated, 
unless  the  front  was  all  open. 

27671.  Do  you  give  the  patients  any  work? — No, 
they  have  regular  exercise  walking.  The  only  re- 
creation I allow  is  croquet ; I don't  allow  tennis  or 
golf,  and  the  walking  is  at  a slow  pace. 

27672.  For  a class  of  patients  depending  on  their 
own  support,  would  you  approve  of  their  doing  some- 
thing in  the  sanatorium? — I think  it  is  a thing  that 
might  be  experimented  on.  I tried  it  in  two  cases 
of  the  working  class,  that  I took  in  out  of  charity. 
One  man  I gave  some  gardening,  very  gentle  work, 
scuffling  walks ; neither  of  them  did  well.  One 
developed  htemorrhage,  and  the  other  man  also  suc- 
cumbed in  the  end ; I found  it  did  not  work  at  all. 
Temporary  buildings  can  be  erected  at  a low  cost, 
but  the  trouble  is  the  heating. 

27673.  Did  you  look  through  the  workhouses  in 
the  county? — I did  not. 

27674.  You  could  not  give  us  any  information  about 
converting  them  into  sanatoria  ? — I think  almost  any 
house,  as  far  as  the  house  itself  is  concerned,  might  be 
converted,  and  a workhouse  probably  is  a building 
which  has  been  constructed  in  a way  that  could  easily 
be  converted,  unless  the  very  old  ones.  Thecmel 
change  in  the  construction,  I suppose,  would  be  in  the 
windows  and  the  ventilating  arrangements. 

27675.  Chairman. — You  would  require  both  sleep- 
ing rooms  and  day  rooms  for  the  patients? — I think  at 
a curative  sanatorium  the  less  day  rooms  they  have  the 
better,  because  then  they  go  out  all  the  time;  I woui 
keep  them  out  as  much  as  possible ; in  fact  only  give 
them  the  diningroom,  and  not  let  them  stay  there 
too  long  after  dinner ; and  have  shelters  and  outsi 
for  them  to  sit  in.  I don’t  believe  in  recrea- 
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tion  halls,  but  perhaps  for  the  more  chronic  cases 
Borne  easier  life  might  be  desirable;  I really  don’t 
know,  because  they  are  not  the  cases  I have  to  f-.TiinV 
about  so  much. 


27676.  Dr.  Bigger.— Cases  that  are  able  to  be  out 
of  bed  at  all  should  not  be  sitting  in  the  wards  ? — No 
they  should  be  out  of  doors,  I th:nk. 
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Dr.  W.  A.  Cummins,  Medical  Officer, 

27677.  Chairman.— You  wish  to  bring  before  our 
notice  the  question  of  classification  ?— It  was  with 
regard  to  advanced  cases  of  consumption,  which  are 
admitted  in  very  large  numbers  to  the  Cork  District 
Hospital. 

27678.  You  have  eighty  odd?— Oh,  we  have.  I 
should  think  they  number  150. 

Dr.  Cremen. — '219  this  year,  and  221  last  year. 

Witness. — I am  speaking  of  the  number  actually 
at  one  time  in  the  hospital.  With  regard  to  the 
female  cases,  we  have  been  able  to  put  them  into 
separate  wards. 

27679.  How  many  beds  in  each  ward?— From  twelve 
to  twenty  beus  in  the  female  division.  In  the  male 
division,  where  we  have  these  very  large  wards,  con- 
taining from  sixty  to  eighty  beds,  other  cases  have 
to  be  put  with  them.  What  I wish  to  say  to-day  is 
that  I consider  it  an  extremely  inadvisable  thing  to 
have  these  cases  of  advanced  consumption  associated 
with  other  cases. 

27680.  Could  you  not  restrict  these  wards  altogether 
to  pulmonary  cases? — We  are  unable  to  do  it.  In 

the  female  wards  we  can,  because  they  are 
smaller  wards.  The  union  hospitals  were  originally 
for  the  sick  in  the  house,  not  for  outsiders.  But  now 
the  idea  of  utilising  them  as  district  hospitals  has 
been  gradually  increasing,  and  the  Guardians  of  the 
Cork  Union  have,  I think  very  rightly,  called  it  now 
the  Cork  District  Hospital.  I would  go  a step  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  that  hospital  ought  to  be  separated 
oS  from  the  workhouse  proper,  and  should  be  utilised 
as  a district  hospital.  With  regard  to  these  con- 
sumptive patients,  I find  it  an  absolute  impossibility 
to  get  them  to  stop  the  horrible  habit  of  expectorating 
all  about  the  place.  It  is  very  well  known  that  a 
single  advanced  case  of  consumption  will  expectorate 
20,000,000  tubercular  bacilli  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
I have  seen  again  and  again  cases  of  wardsmen  attend- 
ing these  patients  develop  consumption,  men  who 
came  in  well.  I have  had  notices  put  up  in  the  wards, 
with  all  sorts  of  penalties,  to  try  and  get  patients  to 
give  up  this  habit,  but  they  will  not  do  it ; so  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  thing  is  to 
isolate  all  these  advanced  cases  of  consumption  by 
themselves.  They  cannot  do  any  harm  to  themselves. 

27681.  I should  think  that  that  was  quite  possible? 
— It  is  very  difficult  when  when  you  have  other 
patients  coming  in. 

27682.  I would  never  dream  of  putting  a man  in  a 
place  where  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion?— It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  that. 

27683.  I would  not  take  the  risk  of  marking  an 
incoming  patient  for  that  ward?— 'But  our  wards  are 
limited,  because  they  are  so  big. 

27684.  I would  much  rather  say  I had  no  room  ? — 
But  you  must  take  them  in.  I consider  there  should 
be  an  absolute  rule  that  no  patient  except  a consump- 
tive should  be  admitted  to  the  consumptive  ward. 

27685.  If  I were  a doctor  I would  not  admit  a man 
there  unless  he  had  consumption  ? — You-  must  take 
him  into  the  house. 

27686.  Dr.  Bigger. — 'You  have  had  a good  deal  of 
difficulty  with  this  subject  for  some  years  past? — I 
have  had  a great  deal  of  difficulty  about  it. 

27687.  It  has  been  very  often  before  the  Guardians  ? 
— On  many  occasions. 

27688.  And  it  was  arranged  that  they  would  put  up 
a block  for  chronic  cases  ? — I understood  they  were 
to  build,  but,  like  many  of  the  other  schemes,  it  did 
not  come  off.  As  you  know,  in  connection  with  the 
fever  hospital,  there  is  the  same  thing.  I wish  to 
mention  that  point  now. 

27689.  Chairman. — Do  you  ever  put  any  people 
into  the  fever  hospital  that  have  not  fever — do  you  put 
a person  who  comes  in  with  a broken  leg  in  with 
the  typhus  cases?— Certainly  not. 

27690.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  there  no  way  of 
partitioning  off  a portion  of  the  ward,  so  as  to  keep 
the  consumptives  absolutely  by  themselves  ?— -There 
are  a certain  number  of  these  consumptives  who  are 
able  to  get  up  and  get  out  in  the  passages,  and  go 
downstairs,  and  that  is  where  the  mischief  comes  m. 
When  these  patients  are  in  bed  they  have  their 
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spitting  cups,  which  are  carefully  disinfected  ; but  I 
am  speaking  of  these  patients  when  they  go  out  into 
the  passage,  and  go  down  to  the  yard,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  hospital — when  the  fires  are  out  in  the 
summer — the  patients  are  sitting  by  the  fire-places  on 
stools  expectorating  into  the  fireplace.  You  cannot 
stop  it.  I have  tried  putting  penalties  on  these 
people,  and  putting  up  notices  everywhere  I can,  but 
you  cannot  prevent  these  people  from  indulging  in 
this  filthy  habit.  That  I believe  is  the  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  mortality  among  consumptives.  I 
never  would  admit  an  early  case  if  I had  my  way 
into  the  union  hospital.  I think  that  a case  which  is 
curable,  or  which  might  become  stationary  under  treat- 
ment, should  be  sent  to  the  sanatorium  that  is  pro- 
posed, which  I think  is  extremely  necessary  for  such 
cases. 

27691.  But  while  waiting  for  a sanatorium,  is  there 
not  some  way  that  you  could  keep  these  people  apart 
altogether  to  themselves,  and  prevent  them  mingling 
among  the  others? — The  workhouse  was  constructed 
for  a totally  different  purpose,  not  for  the  masses  of 
patients  that  come  in.  We  are  crowded  up  in  these 
hospitals ; we  have  every  bed  possible  occupied. 
During  the  winter  time  we  have  sometimes  more  than 
one  patient  sleeping  in  a bed,  when  the  crush  comes. 
We  have  not  room  to  isolate  these  patients.  If  the 
suggestion  I hope  to  make  about  the  moving  of  the 
children  is  adopted  it  will  give  us  more  room,  and 
then  we  may  be  able  to  isolate  patients. 

27692.  There  are  several  hundred  children  in  the 
house,  I believe? — Yes  ; including  sick  and  healthy 
we  have  a very  large  number,  but  the  numbers  are 
not  quite  as  great  as  they  were.  I do  not  think  these 
children  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house ; 
I think  it  is  a very  great  mistake. 

27693.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
boarding  them  out  or  putting  them  in  some  other 
institution? — Two  suggestions  have  been  made.  I 
think  one  is  that  they  should  be  boarded  out.  There 
is  a difficulty  about  that  as  regards  the  parents,  be- 
cause some  of  these  children  have  a mother  or  some- 
body living  in  the  workhouse,  and  there  is  a difficulty 
about  getting  foster  parents  for  such  children.  The 
other  proposal  is  putting  them  into  an  industrial 
school,  where  they  would  be  taught  trades.  Now 
these  children  boarded  out  are  taught  a certain, 
amount  of  farming,  and  a certain  amount  of  labouring- 
work,  but  they  never  rise  practically  heyond  that 
condition. 

276E4.  It  not  that  now  a fairly  good  position  for- 
a little  child  that  has  been  supported  in  the  work- 
house— is  it  not  a fairly  good  position  to  make  them 
agricultural  labourers  ? — I think  it  is  very  good.  I 
merely  mention  the  two  proposals.  I think  there  are 
reasons  for  and  against  both.  It  is  better  if  you  can. 
not  to  have  children  brought  up  in  a large  school — 
industrial  or  other  school.  When  they  are  brought-, 
up  in  the  workhouse,  the  workhouse  is  their  home ; 
and  if  these  children  were  fed  on  bread  and  water,  T 
believe  they  would  come  back  to  the  workhouse.  T 
don’t  think  it  is  a question  of  the  food,  it  is  the- 
association.  The  most  permanent  ideas  that  we  have 
through  life  are  those  we  acquire  when  children,  and 
these  children  acquire  workhouse  ideas  before  they 
are  ten  years  of  age  which  last  them  the  rest  of  their 
lives ; and  on  any  slight  reverse  in  life,  back  they 
come  to  the  workhouse.  I don’t  think  ik 'has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  feeding.  If  these  children  are 
to  he  retained  in  the  workhouse,  I think  their  dietary 
should  be  put  into  the  sick  dietary ; that  the  medical 
officers  should  have  control  over  them.  -Many  of 
these  children  are  the  children  of  consumptives  and 
others,  that  require  extra  feeding.  They  are  put  on 
the  same  diet  day  after  day,  and  I do  not  think  they 
do  so  well ; they  require  special  care.  The  medical 
officers  now  have  no  control  over  them  unless  they 
are  sent  into  the  hospital  sick,  and  then  they  have 
them  under  their  care ; but  once  they  get  into  the 
school  again  they  are  on  the  healthy  dietary.  I 
prefer  to  get  them  out  of  the  house.  I have  seen 
generations  of  paupers  during  the  twenty  years  that 
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I have  been  there.  I have  seen  two  that  had  been 
children  in  the  school  marry,  and  their  children  come 
again  into  the  house;  the  children  of  parents  who 
were  in  the  house  marry,  and  have  children  that  are 
brought  into  the  house ; that  is  three  generations. 
Another-  point  that  I would  be  very  anxious  to  have 
remedied  is  the  care  of  the  sick  infants.  Now  the 
sick  infants  are  nursed  by  their  mothers.  I am  not 
speaking  of  the  ones  actually  wet-nursed  by  them,  but 
the  ones  bottle-fed  and  the  deserted  eliildren.  These 
children,  I believe,  should  be  treated  in  the  children’s 
hospital,  under  the  charge  of  the  nuns  of  that  hospital. 

27695.  Or  a person  specially  trained  for  that  work? 
— In  fact,  they  should  be  taken  from  their  mothers. 

. Some  years  ago  all  the  sick  children  were  looked  after 
by  their  mothers.  I suggested  to  the  late  Colonel 
Spaight  that  he  should  move  them  up  to  the  hospital, 
and  these  children  be  looked  after  by  nuns  and 
nurses ; that  was  adopted,  with  the  very  best  results, 
and  we  have  a splendid  children’s  hospital. 

27696.  Do  you  think  it  a good  think  to  separate 
mothers  and  children? — I am  speaking  of  sick  infants 
and  deserted  children  ; I have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
healthy ; of  course  they  are  cared  by  their  mothers. 

27697.  You  could  not  have  the  mothers  in  the 
hospital,  of  course,  with  the  children? — You  could 
not.  It  was  done  for  some  years,  but  at  my  sug- 
gestion Colonel  Spaight  got  that  altered,  and  we  have 
now  one  of  the  best  children’s  hospitals  in  Ireland. 

27698.  Mr.  Mtjbnaghan. — Then,  if  children  are 
taken  out  of  the  house  it  would  give  room  for  the 
isolation  of  consumptives? — It  would  give  room  for  a 
great  many  things  we  want.  I wish  to  refer  also  to 
the  fever  hospital.  Under  the  Poor  Law  system 
patients  who  suffer  from  infectious  diseases,  unless 
they  are  admitted  on  the  relieving  officer’s  note,  or 
as  urgent  cases  by  the  master,  cannot  be  taken  into 
the  fever  hospital.  I hold  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers  that  infectious  cases  should  be  taken 
into  the  fever  hospital  without  this  routine. 

27699.  Chaibman. — 'You  approve  of  getting  as  much 
from  each  patient  who  comes  into  the  district  hospital 
as  they  could  contribute? — That  I am  quite  in  agree- 
ment with. 

27700.  Would  you  approve  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
having  powers  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  means  of  the 
sick  persons,  or  their  responsible  relatives,  and  fixing 
-a  charge,  say  from  6 d.  a week  to  £2  a week,  according  to 
the  means  of  the  patient,  and  giving  them  power  to 
recover  that? — Yes,  according  to  the  amount  of  care 
the  patients  gets.  If  a person  goes  in  and  is  anxious  to 
•get  extra  services,  a private  ward  and  extra  nursing, 
I would  make  him  pay  for  that  up  to  the  full  cost ; 
but  I think  in  the  interests  of  public  health,  any 
fever  patient  with  infectious  disease  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  the  note  from  the  relieving  officer 
in  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  way  that  a patient  is 
admitted  into  the  workhouse.  Unfortunately— you 
'know  very  well,  Dr.  Bigger,  you  were  in  the  district 
hospital — in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  wards,  we 
have  to  put  patients  suffering  from  various  infectious 
diseases  into  the  same  ward,  with  the  result  that  they 
may  take  other  infectious  diseases  and  die  through 
it.  This  I have  brought  before  the  Board,  and  plans 
were  'adopted  for  an  additional  building,  which  would 
enable  us  to  separate  the  different  infectious  diseases 
in  the  fever  hospital.  That  was  not  carried  out.  I 
think  you  saw  the  plans.  I think  that  the  fever 
hospital  and  general  hospital  wards  ought  to  be 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  house.  Another  point 
I ‘would  like  to  mention  with  regard  to  classification 
before  I go  on  further,  and  that  is,  that  I do  not 
think  it  a right  thing  that  what  you;  might  call  the 
honest  poor  people  should  be  put  into  wards  with 
jail  birds— that  is  to  say,  that  women  or  men  who 
are  honest  labourers  and  workers  should  be  put  in 
with  women  or  men  who  are  in  and  ouit  of  jail,  and 
are  bad  characters,  in . plain  terms.  I think  there 


ought  to  be  some  classification,  by  which  this  thing 
could  be  remedied,  and  that  there  should  be  special 
wards  for  these  cases. 

27701.  If  you  get  the  children  out  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  most  of  these  changes?— 
I should  be  able  to  carry  out  a good  deal  of  these 
changes. 

27702.  It  would  hardly  help  you  as  regards  the 
fever  hospital? — It  won’t  help  us  as  regards  the  fever 
hospital. 

27703.  There  is  another  fever  hospital  in  the  city? 
— There  is  another  fever  hospital,  situated  in  a very 
crowded  part  of  tile  town. 

27704.  You  could  not  by  any  arrangement  have  a 
classification  of  diseases — you  taking  some  and  it 
taking  others? — That  would  be  impossible.  Many  of 
our  cases  come  in  undiagnosed.  I think  there  is  a 
certain  allowance  of  fever  beds,  according  to 
population ; and  this  district  hospital  is  the 
hospital  for  at  least  100,000.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  district  hospitals  generally,  I think  .that 
they  should  be  equipped,  of  course  in  the  best 
way  possible,  to  treat  all  kind  of  cases.  We 
treat  surgical  cases  of  all  kinds,  and,  of  course, 
modem  equipment  is  very  necessary.  I don’t  see 
how  that  could  be  applied  to  district  hospitals 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  You  can- 
not keep  up  an  equipment  for  all  sorts  of  cases  in  a 
hospital  where  you  have  twenty  or  thirty  sick 
patients.  What  are  you  to  do  when  a patient  comes 
in  for  an  operation?  I look  upon  it  that  you  should 
have  Cork  District  Hospital  as  a central  hospital, 
where  such  patients  should  be  sent.  Very  great 
expense  would  be  saved  in  the  equipment  of  country 
hospitals  if  the  Guardians  were  empowered  to  send 
up  certain  patients  for  operation  or  otherwise  at  a 
fixed  charge. 

27705.  They  send  them  only  to  the  infirmaries  at 
present  ? — Yes,  you  have  100  beds  in  each  infirmary. 
A large  county  like  Cork  has  a large  population,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  district  hospital  should  not 
be  made  the  centre. 

27706.  It  would  mean  a great  deal  of  building?— I 
don’t  think  so ; you  would  not  have  more  than  ten 
or  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  patients  at  a time  sent 
up  from  the  different  unions  to  the  district  hospital, 
that  would  be  thoroughly  equipped,  and  up-to-date. 
Another  thing  I suggest  would  be  that  a training 
school  for  nurses  should  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  central  hospital,  which  would  provide  nurses 
for  these  other  hospitals. 

27707.  You  do  train  nurses  at  present? — We  train 
nuns,  and  examine  them,  and  lecture  to  them,  and 
we  also  have  nurses  from  the  North  Infirmary  trained 
in  fever  nursing.  Dr.  Browne  tried'  to  make  it  a 
training  school  for  nurses,  both  surgical  and  medical, 
and  was  unable  to  succeed. 

27708.  Was  that  in  connection  with  the  North  and 
South  Infirmaries? — No,  in  the  district  hospital. 

27709.  Are  you  aware  of  the  arrangement  they  have 
in  Waterford,  where  the  infirmary  and  the  workhouse 
work  hand  in  hand? — Yes,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  do  so.  I think  the  district  hospital 
here  is  under-staffed ; we  have  only  two  visiting 
medical  officers  and  two  resident  medical  officers ; it 
would-  be  very  much  cheapened,  and  you  could  Have 
two  additional  asistant  medical  officers  at  a small 
salary,  with  a right  to  succeed  to  the  higher  post,  and 
two  regular  house  surgeons.  At  present  the  house 
surgeons  have  charge  of  large  hospital  divisions.  I 
think  that  the  resident  surgeon  should  be  only  house 
surgeon,  and  I also-  think  in  such  a hospital  that  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  cheapening 
the  expenditure  if  resident  students  were  admitted. 
A great  deal  of  dressing  and  otherwise  could  be  done 
by  them  which  are  now  done  by  wardmasters,  at  no 
expense  to  the  Guardians. 

Dr.  Smyth.— I think  I made  an  error  in  speaking 
of  the  workhouse  I saw.  I meant  Mitchelstown  all 
the  time,  not  Millstreet. 


Mr.  John  O’Connob,  p.x.  G.,  Kanturk,  examined. 


I wish  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  proposed  sana- 
torium, looking  at  the  financial  aspect  from  the 
amount  of  money  at  our  disposal.  I believe  anything 
less  than  100  beds  would  be  of  no  distinct  advantage 
to  the  county ; there  would  be  no  compensating  ad- 
vantage for  the  money.  :We  would  not  reach  the  evil 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  basis  on  which  you  should 


make  your  contributions  would  be  totally  inadequate. 
In  this  way,  the  whole  scheme  would  have . to  be  re- 
set ; that  is  my  impression.  An  estimate  has  been 
furnished  to  us  by  Dr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Evans,  the 
engineer  to  the  sanatorium,  and  he  has  made,  ah 
estimate  for  a 44-bed  scheme  and  a 100-bed  scheme, 
and  he  has  taken,  the  Massy  site,  the  one ’selected  on 
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the  voting  of  the  Sanatorium  Board.  He  has  esti- 
mated that  at  £18,200  for  100  beds  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  alone.  I put  down  the  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  land,  the  furnishing  of  the 
sanatorium,  and  the  equipment  as  a going  concern  on 
the  100  beds  scheme,  and  I put  it  at  £25,000,  at  least 
repayable  in  thirty  years,  at  5£  per  cent.  ; that  would 
make  an  annual  payment  of  £1,375 ; I put  down  100 
beds  at  £60  each  bed,  establishment  charges,  and 
under  every  head,  that  would  be  £6,000.  In  a sana- 
torium, the  best  of  everything  will  have  to  be  got; 
and  on  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Smyth,  he  states 
we  must  at  least  have  two  doctors  on  the  100-bed 
scheme  ; and  I thoroughly  agree  with  him  that  in 
feeding  patients  they  require  medical  supervision  two 
or  three  times  at  least ; that  would  be  my  impression. 
That  would  make  a total  expenditure  of  £7,375 
annually  for  this  county  sanatorium  ; our  income  is 
only  £5,347  ; that  would  leave  a deficit  of  £2,028. 
The  general  prevailing  idea  amongst  the  contributory 
Guardians  was  this : That  they  should  get  accom- 
modation in  the  sanatorium  according  to  the  amount 
that  they  annually  subscribed;  in  other  words,  in 
the  100-bed  scheme,  according  to  the  amount  con- 
tributed annually,  a contribution  of  £53  10s.  would 
entitle  the  rural  district  to  a bed.  Of  course,  in  a 
50-bed  scheme,  it  would  require  exactly  double  that, 
I should  say.  The  general  prevailing  idea  amongst 
the  contributing  areas  is  this— that  they  should  get 
accommodation  according  to  their  contribution.  In 
anything  less  than  a 100-bed  scheme  the  urban  dis- 
trict would  have  no  bed  at  all.  I think  Queenstown 
would  be  entitled  on  its  large  valuation ; but  I be- 
lieve Queenstown  would  be  the  only  urban  district 
entitled  to  a bed  under  anything  less  than  a 100-bed 
scheme. 

27710.  Chairman. — ‘Have  you  got  that  scheme  in 
print.  I don’t  understand  it?— 'No;  this  is  only 
merely  an  estimate  of  my  own. 

27711.  I mean  about  each  district  getting,  according 
to  its  contribution,  a bed  or  two  beds? — That  is  the 
general  idea  prevailing  in  the  county ; that  is  the 
opinion  of  my  Council. 

. 27712.  That  is  not  the  way  in  the  lunatic  asylum, 
or  any  of  those  institutions  to  which  you  contribute ; 
you  are  not  limited  to  a certain  number? — In  the 
lunatic  asylum  the  amount  of  our  contribution  is  not 
fixed.  Our  valuation  is  very  large,  and  on  our  con- 
tribution we  think  we  would  be  entitled  to  a very 
large  portion  of  the  space.  In  the  lunatic  asylum 
the  institution  is  first  run,  and  then  the  rate  levied ; 
it  is  vice  versa  in  this  case. 

27713.  Would  you  wish  it  to  be  the  same? — I think 
the  scheme  is  impracticable  otherwise. 

27714.  You  would  rather  have  the  institution,  and 
distribute  the  cost?— I believe  any  other  scheme  is 
impracticable.  Any  scheme  that  would  have  any  sort 
of  compensating  advantage  for  the  money  spent  would 
not  work  on  any  other  principle.  I am  opposed 
thoroughly  to  the  scheme,  as  formulated  by  the  Hos- 
pital Board.  If  you  have  a 100-bed  scheme,  which 
you  cannot,  unless  you  increase  the  contribution  by 
id.  in  the  £ 

27715.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  mean  you  would  ap- 
portion so  many  beds  to  each  of  the  contributory 
areas  ? — Yes. 

27716.  That  is,  two  stated  beds  to  this  district  and 
one  to  another,  and  so  on ; and  if  those  beds  did 
not  happen  to  be  occupied  at  that  time,  would  they 
not  be  available  for  any  other  district? — Well,  no; 
that  was  the  impression  prevalent  in  the  contributing 
area. 

27717.  Chaieman. — Are  you  sure  there  is  such  a 
scheme  on  paper? — I don’t  believe  there  is  such  a 
scheme  on  paper,  but  I know  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Hospital  B oard  to  carry  that  into  practical  effect.  They 
believe  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a great  many  institutions, 
people  from  other  districts  would  be  filling  the  beds, 
from  districts  the  people  of  which  would  not  be  con- 
tributing anything  like  the  same  proportion.  We 
will  say  a district  with  only  £25,000  or  £30,000 
valuation ; if  they  had  an  overplus  of  consumptive 
patients  in  their  district  the  people  of  Kaaturk, 
Midleton,  and  Mallow  would,  naturally,  object  that 
they  should  go  and  take  part  of  their  space. 

27718.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Could  you  not  get  over, 
that  hy  making  the  expense  a county-at-large  charge, 
per  capita,  on  each  district? — That  would  get  over 
the  difficulty,  but  the  Provisional  Order  does  not 
entitle  you  to  do  that ; you  cannot  exceed  Id.  in  the 
^ under  any  condition’.  ■ 1 
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2/719.  Chairman. — Your  idea  is  to  spend  less,  and 
levy  it  over  the  whole  county? — Yes,  unquestionably. 
I think  the  estimate  for  the  building  is  huge. 

27720.  Mr.  Mdrnaghan, — There  is  Something  in 
the  point  of  a union  taking  more  than  its  share  of 
the  proportion  of  a sanatorium  and  closing  it  to 
other  unions,  just  as  well  entitled  to  it  as  this  par- 
ticular union?— They  say  it  is  on  the  basis  ’of  our 
contribution.  Undoubtedly,  the  gentlemen  who 
waited  on  the  several  rural  districts  gave  the  con- 
tributory areas  to  understand  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to  a number  of  beds  equivalent  to  their  con- 
tribution; and  the  people  whom  I represent  are  under 
the  distinct  impression  when  they  contribute  £320 
per  annum,  that  for  every  £53  they  contribute  to  riis 
100-bed  scheme  they  will  be  entitled  to  a bed.  The 
Provisional  Order  is  in  force  now. 

27721.  Chairman. — It  hardly  comes  into  our  pro- 
vince to  inquire  into  that.  Our  province  is  to  inquire 
what  could  be  done  in  aid  of  a sanatorium  by  setting 
aside  a disused  workhouse  as  an  auxiliary  hospital 
or  sanatorium? — -My  impression  is  that  the  whole 
scheme  will  have  to  be  reset  and  reconsidered.  On 
its  present  basis  it  is  impracticable,  and  will  be  no 
distinct  advantage  to  this  county.  As  to  an 
auxiliary  sanatorium  that  you  speak  of,  I am  not' 
altogether  in  favour  of  that.  I believe  that  every 
union  in  this  county  should  be  compelled,  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  to  establish  distinct  and  separate 
departments  for  those  consumptives  and  others,  and 
a separate  dietary  under  the  Local  Government  Board 
issued  for  them. 

27722.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  complete  and  satis- 
factory isolation  in  the  workhouse  wards,  and  a great 
many  of  the  doctors,  therefore,  recommend  that  these 

S'ents  should  be  taken  to  a different  and  distinct 
ding,  and  absolutely  isolated — I believe  they  can 
be  isolated  perfectly  well  in  the  unions  if  a little 
expenditure  is  gone  to.  I believe  the  expenditure  in 
isolated  institutions  is  not  much  thought  of.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  hugger-mugger  about  spending  any 
money  on  a union,  and  establishing  different  depart- 
ments for  any  particular  class  of  disease. 

27723.  You  have  got  a very  large  workhouse  at. 
Kanturk  ? — Yes ; and  I am  sure  we  could  have  one  of 
the  wards  there  very  well  isolated  for  consumption. 

27724.  I think  you;  will  find  it  difficult  to  have  any 
ward  perfectly  isolated  when  you  come  ta.  consider- 
the  sanitary  buildings  and  all  those  things  that  would 
have  to  be  provided,  and  food  brought  to  them? — 
You  have  this  advantage — you  would  have  the  doctor 
attached  to  the  union  and  nurses  there,  who.  would, 
attend  to  the  consumptives. 

27725.  How  many  consumptives  are  there  in  your 
district  hospital? — There  are  only  four  at  present. 
If  you  have  a ward  neatly  done  up,  with  good  beds; 
and  every  accommodation  there  for  consumptives,  you 
would  find  the  people  would  come  in  there,  when  they 
won’t  come  in  now. 

27726.  You  know  the  way  most  of  your  wards  are 
approached,  from  another  ward  with  a common  stair- 
case ? — I know  that ; but,  at  the  same  time,  £1,000. 
repayable  in  thirty  years,  would  be  only  £56  of  an 
annual  payment,  and  that  would  make  a splendid 
ward. 

27727.  Dr.  Bigger. — Would  that  not  be  a large 
expenditure  for  four  patients? — I am  only  taking  it 
as  an  example.  If  there  were  good  conditions  pre- 
sent in  the  union,  you  would  find  a good  many  people 
very  glad  to  come  in  for  treatment. 

27728.  Chairman. — Would  you  think  they  would 
not  prefer  to  go  to  a separate  institution?-— I don't 
think  they  would.  People  suffering  from  consump- 
tion are  more  inclined  to  remain  near  home. 

27729.  Yet  you  will  find  in  every  part  of  Ireland 
the  greatest  rush  to  get  into  the  sanatorium  at  New- 
castle. There  are  a great  many  applications  ahead 
of  the  people  who  apply? — There  are  a great  many 
aplications  from  wealthy  people.  - - 

27730.  No,  from  poor  people?— I believe  the  poor 
people  would  rather  cling  to  their  homes.  I say, 
unhesitatingly,  that  their  case  can  be  met  by  wards 
isolated  in  each  union.  I would  have  a consumptive 
ward,  a miniature  sanatorium  ward,  in  every  work- 
house.  . ..  ... 

27731.  Dr.  Bigger.— There  are  some'  other  things 
to  think  of— the  approach  to  this  ward,  air  space,  and 
exercise  grouild.  Consumptives  are  not  like  fever 
patients;,  they  are  there  for  weeks,  perhaps  for 
months ; they  have  go t all  their  faculties ; the  same 
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vessels  that  they  use  may  be  used  by  others.  If  you 
want  isolation,  it  does  not  simply  mean  putting  them 
into  a ward? — I believe  there  could  be  ground  at- 
tached to  every  union  sufficient  to  give  them  exercise. 

27732.  Chairman. — That  is  exactly  on  the  reverse 
line  to  that  on  which  we  are  proceeding.  We  are 
proceeding  on  the  lines  of  endeavouring  to  reduce 
the  number  of  institutions,  nor  to  increase  them? — 
My  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  attached  to  every 
union  a consumptive  ward.  The  general  idea  is  this,  that 
there  should  be  a number  of  beds  allowed,  every  dis- 
trict and  contributing  area  in  the  sanatorium.  They 
say  that  wherever  a sanatorium  is  situated  there  may 


be  influences  at  work  which  would  prevent  a certain 
class  of  people  from  a certain  district  getting  beds; 
and  when  they  would  be  vacant,  other  people  would 
be  popped  into  them.  The  only  way  to  discriminate 
is  this : my  District  Council  have  contributed  the 
second  or  third  largest  amount  in  the  county,  and 
believe  they  should  get  space  according  to  their  con- 
tribution. 

27733.  That  is,  according  to  the  rateable  value? 

Tcs. 

27734.  Then,  when  the  rateable  value  changes?— 
Let  it  go  on  a sliding  scale — up  or  down,  as  the  case 
may  be. 


Mr.  Richard  E.  Longfield,  d.l.,  examined. 


I was  rather  under  a misapprehension  as  to1  the 
scope  of  your  inquiry  to-day,  because  the  notice  I got 
from  the  office  at  Mallow  was  that  you  would  sit  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  any  evidence  that  might  be 
given  in  reference  to  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a consumptive  sanatorium  for  the  County  Cork,  and 
I thought  it  would  be  with  reference  to  what  the 
Joint  Hospital  Board  had  done. 

27755.  Chairman. — No,  it  is  rather  supplementary 
to  that.  They  don’t  propose  to  deal  with  any  except 
acute  and  curable  cases.  If  anything  was  done  on 
our  Report  in  the  nature  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  workhouses  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  there  might  be 
workhouses  available  for  auxiliary  hospitals? — {With 
reference  to  what  Mr.  O’Connor  has  just  said,  I 
think  that  at  Mallow,  for  instance,  we  rather  rushed 
into  the  scheme.  I don't  think  we  had  any  very 
clearly  defined  idea  as  to  how  many  patients,  we 
should  be  able  to  send  to  the  proposed  sanatorium. 
I think  we  had  rather  a hazy  notion  we  might  be 
relieved  of  all  our  consumptive  patients,  but  I think 
that  was  fallacious.  It  is  a very  good  idea  to  start 
with  ; it  might  be  possible  either  by  utilising  work- 
houses  or  cheap  sanatoria ; I should  be  sorry  to  see 
patients  obliged  to  stay  in  rural  workhouses.  There 
is  rather  a feeling  now  with  the  ratepayers  that  the 
District  Council  will  not  get  value  for  what  they  are 
going  to  pay.  They  are  going  to  pay  £400  a year  at 
Mallow ; I think  there  is  rather  a feeling  that  they 


will  not  get  very  good  value  for  that.  They  may  be, 
perhaps,  obliged  to  go  to  further  expense  about  con- 
sumption wards  in  the  workhouse..  I don’t  think  at 
first  we  considered  the  expense  sufficiently. 

27736.  You  heard  what  Dr.  Smyth  said  about  these 
isolated  blocks?— Oh,  they  would  be  very  good  things. 

27737.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  about 
putting  all  the  consumptives  in  Mallow  in  a disused 
workhouse,  if  one  was  available? — I think  it  would 
be  a very  good  thing ; the  amount  of  consumption  in 
the  country  is  simply  appalling.  I have  lost  a great 
many  from  the  families  of  my  own  neighbours  ; there 
are  some  now  who  are  suffering  from  consumption; 
children  living  with  their  consumptive  mothers  that 
would  be  much  better  away.  I am  quite  sure  education 
is  a great  thing. 

27738.  You  would  be  in  favour  if  the  estimates  were 
satisfactory  of  having  a disused  workhouse  set  apart 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  sanatorium? — I suppose  it 
would  he  a very  good  thing. 

27739.  I mean  apart  from  the  expense? — I suppose 
it  would  be  a good  thing.  One  great  danger  is  that 
people  are  not  inclined  to  go  into  these  hospitals 
until  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced  that  very  little 
can  be  done  for  them. 

27740.  That  is  mending  every  day;  people  are  be- 
ginning to  know  more  about  consumption  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties. 


Mr.  Denis  O’Callaghan,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


27741.  Chairman. — 'You  are  from  Kanturk? — 'Yes. 
I would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
those  figures  of  increased  consumption  may  be  ex- 

tlained  by  the  fact  that  all  the  emigrants  that  have 
een  leaving  our  country  every  year  are  the  strong 
and  robust  members  of  the  family,  leaving  the  weak. 
That  has  not  had  such  an  effect  up  to  the  present, 
but  the  chances  are  it  will  show  morei  effect  in  future. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Government 
ought  to  subsidise  the  funds  and  assist  the  country, 
I think  they  are  responsible  in  a great  measure  for 
'this  emigration,  and  they  ought  to  give  a little 
-assistance,  if  not  a great  deal.  I would  be  in  favour 
of  these  auxiliary  sanatoria,  but  they  should  he 
•subsidised  by  the  Government. 

27742.  You  think  there  ought  to  he  a capitation 
grant  for  these?— Quite  so.  And  with  regard  to  the 
amalgamation  of  unions,  the  Guardians  of  the  central 
Board  will  have  to  come  very  long  distances,  and  we 
will  only  have  a certain  number  of  men  working  the 
whole  Board  through  the  year.  At  the  present 
moment  it  has  been  felt ; on  account  of  the  distances 


the  Guardians  are  living  from  the  unions  you  have 
not  as  regular  a Board  as  you  might  have.  There- 
fore, if  you  increase  the  distance,  you  mate  the  Board 
worse.  I also  think  with  Mr.  O’Connor,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  question  about  the  number  of  patients 
that  every  district  ought  to  be  entitled  to. 

27743.  You  would  rather  go  on  the  principle  that 
the  expense  should  he  first  ascertained,  the  same  way 
as  you  do  with  the  workhouses  and  their  expenses?— 
Yes.  The  reason  I say  that  we  in  Kanturk  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  our  full  number  is,  we  will  always 
have  plenty  of  patients  to  spare ; we  don’t  expect  to 
be  short.  Gf  course,  if  our  beds  were  vacant,  .we 
should  not  object  to  have  them  filled.  There  will  be 
a bit  of  wire-pulling  to  keep  patients  out ; too  much 
of  that  thing  has  gone  on  already ; every  contributing 
area  ought  to  have  no  question  at  all  about  their  own 
right  and  share.  I think  there  is  too  much  money 
to  be  expended  on  the  site  and  the  buildings. 

27744.  You  would  like  to  have  it  done  cheaper? 

A cheaper  site  and  cheaper  buildings  and  more  money 
to  work  it  afterwards. 


Mr.  Thomab  Linehan, 

I was  asked  to  attend  the  Inquiry  on  behalf  of  the 
Cork  Board  of  Guardians ; I am  not  a member  at 
present,  but  I was  a member  when  your  invitation 
was  received”.  One  of  the  points  the  Cork  Board  of 
Guardians  desired  me  to  bring  before  you  was  with 
reference  to  the  sanatorium  for  incurable  consump- 

27745.  What  is  your  view  on  that  question? — I am 
giving  the  views  of  the  Board  that  sent  me  here,  and 
I agree  with  them,  that  it  would  be  desirable  in 
the  event  of  workhouses  being  amalgamated  in  the 
county  that  a disused  workhouse  should  be  used  as 
an  auxiliary,  especially  for  these  incurable  cases  of 


3.V.,  M.C.C.,  examined. 

consumption,  and  I have  also  to  put  before  you  tha 
fact  that  in  the  Cork  Union  a very  fine  fever  hospital, 
containing  100  beds,  is,  in  Idle  opinion  of  the  Board, 
available  for  the  isolation  of  advanced  cases  of  con- 
sumption in  the  fever  hospital ; for  this  reason,  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  fever,  I might  say  throughou 
the  year,  has  so  greatly  diminished,  that  the  is 
cases  of  fever  in  the  Cork  Union  district  could  very 
easily  be  treated  in  the  Cork  City  Fever  Hospital  y 
the  Guardians  paying  the  expenses  of  the  patients, 
and  in  that  way  the  entire  union  fever  hospital  wouiu 
be  available  for  the  isolation  of  advanced  cases  of  con- 
sumption. The  arguments  that  were  used  again 
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adopting  such  a course  were  that  in  the  case  of  an 
outbreak  there  would  be  no  provision  for  fever 
patients ; but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that,  if  necessary, 
consumptive  patients  could  be  removed  on  very  short 
notice  back  to  the  house,  and  it  would  make  matters  no 


worse  than  they  are  at  present.  As  regards  the  con- 
sumptive hospital  that  is  about  to  be  erected  by  the 
Joint  Hospital  Board,  the  idea  is  that  that  hospital 
should  take  in  only  curable  cases,  hopeful  cases. 


Mr.  John  O’Connor  further  examined. 


27746.  Chairman.—  Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  say  from  the  general  point  of  view  ? — I believe 
that  there  is  at  least  one  section  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  that  ought  to  be  at  once  repealed— that  is,  ex- 
cluding people  who  have  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  from  outdoor  relief.  I believe  the  Act 
should  be  amended,  and  it  should  be  extended  to 
one  acre. 

2774 7.  That  would  be  in  order  to  let  in  the  holders 
of  labourers’  cottages? — Yes. 

27748.  Mfr  .Murnaghan. — The  Local  'Government 
Board  have  power  now  to  allow  that  to  be  done? — 
We  have  been  surcharged  in  our  union  for  having 
done  so ; and  we  have  been  warned  distinctly  that 
if  we  do  it  again  it  won’t  be  remitted  to  us. 

27749.  I think  you  will  find  there  was  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  1890  or  1891,  enabling  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  remove  the  embargo  ? — We 
have  not  got  that  information  in  our  Board  at 
present. 

27750.  Chairman. — 'And,  what  is  more  important, 
the  Auditor  has  not  got  it? — Well,  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  it ; bub  it  is  a great  hardship. 

27751.  Is  there  any  other  class  that  you  would  ex- 
tend outdoor  relief  to? — That  is  the  only  point. 

27752.  You  would  not  propose  to  extend  it  to  a 
widow  with  one  child,  as  has  been  proposed? — Of 
course,  there  is  a restriction  in  that  way.  I think 
if  it  was  extended  to  a widow  with  one  child  it  would 
not  materially  increase  outdoor  relief. 

27753.  Is  outdoor  relief  heavy  in  your  union? — It 
is. 

27754.  What  is  the  rate  ? — I don’t  know  exactly ; 
but  we  have  been  decreasing  our  outdoor  relief  for 
the  past  twelve  months.  It  was  £620,  and  we  have  re- 
duced it  down  to  £550  for  the  corresponding  half- 
year  of  1905.  Of  course,  when  the  Local  Government 
Act  was  passed  fresh  men  got  into  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and,  more  or  less,  outdoor  relief  got  a 
little  bit  increased  ; but  when  they  got  settled  down 
and  sobered  down  to  know  more  about  the  conditions 
of  the  people  in  their  district,  the  outdoor  relief 
decreased,  with  the  result  that  it  is  in  our  union 
about  what  it  was  six  years  ago.  As  to  nursing  out 
the  children,  I think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  in 
existence;  but  I think  there  are  too  many  restric- 
tions put  on  the  people  that  are  supposed  to  take 
care  of  them. 

27755.  What  are  the  conditions  you  would  put  on 
— you  would  like  them  to  keep  a cow? — Yes.  But 
the  Local  Government  Board  prevents  us  boarding 
out  in  villages  and  towns ; I believe  that  restriction 
ought  to  be  withdrawn. 

27756.  You  are  not  likely  to  get  as  good  milk  and 
feeding  there? — There  is  good  milk  in  every  town 
now,  for  there  are  creameries  near  them  all. 

27757.  That  might  be  a reason  why  they  would 
get  separated  milk  ? — 'Not  at  all ; there  is  good  milk 
to  be  had  in  towns  and  villages.  With  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Inspector  so  close  at 
hand,  people  in  our  district  are  very  careful.  I 
think  the  exclusion  of  towns  and  villages  ought  to 
be  -withdrawn.  I never  saw  cleaner  or  better  children 
brought  up  than  in  some  of  our  towns.  Yery  neat, 
and  a credit  to  the  people  who  brought  them  up. 

27758.  You  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
restriction,  that  they  would  get  better  food  and  he 
more  likely  to  become  good  agricultural  labourers  if 
they  are  brought  up  in  the  country?— A good  many 
of  the  boarded  out  children  have  got  employment  in 
the  towns,  and  have  made  very  good  men ; I have 
known  some  myself  personally.  They  have  been 
smart  young  fellows,  attending  in  stores  and  places, 

The  Sitting  wa 


and  have  turned  out  very  good  men.  They  can  com- 
pare very  favourably  with  the  children  put  out  in 
rural  districts. 

27759.  How  far  would;  you  extend  the  boarding 
out ; what  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  boarding 
out  all  children? — There  are  children  we  cannot  board 
out. 

27760.  Supposing  the  law  enabled  you  to  board  out 
all? — I believe  it  is  a very  good  system,  excellent. 

27761.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  it  if  the  Guar- 
dians’ discretion  were  increased — to  enable  them  to 
board  out  all  ? — I would ; I believe  it  is  a splendid 
thing.  There  are  a good  many  people  who  have 
small,  nice  clean  houses ; of  course,  the  apartments 
are  not  what  you  would  call  exactly  what  is  required 
by  the  conditions  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

27762.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  not  pre- 
scribed any  conditions? — The  Inspectors  are  very 
sharp,  however ; of  course,  they  will  sober  down,  too, 
after  a bit;  they  are  fresh.  It  is  only  very  poor, 
middle-class  people  who  take  these  children,  and  if 
you  adopt  the  system  generally  the  restrictions  will 
have  to  be  very  much  altered. 

27763.  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  enlarging  the 

owers  ? — Not  at  all ; it  would  be  a very  good  thing ; 

ut  when  you  increase  the  number  of  children  you 
restrict  the  area  for  putting  them  out,  because  the 
area  becomes  less. 

27764.  I suppose  when  the  Guardians  see  a child 
not  properly  cared  for  they  insist  on  amendment,  or 
remove  the  child  ? — Always  ; we  bring  in  the  child  ; 
that  is  the  general  system.  I really  believe  that 
attached  to  each  union  hospital,  there  should  be  a 
trained  cook.  There  is  nothing  like  food,  well 
cooked,  for  the  sick. 

27765.  Wherever  there  are  nuns  the  cooking  and 
serving  of  the  food  is  done  in  a very  different  way 
to  where  they  are  not? — The  nuns  have  only  just 
come  into  my  hospital,  and  I have  not  had  a chance 
of  seeing  the  comparison  ; but  apart  from  nuns  or 
lay,  I believe  there  should  be  a trained  cook  attached 
to  each  union,  and  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  would 
be  very  well  spent  in  serving  out  the  food  in  a nice 
way.  It  is  at  present  a very  great  disadvantage,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  things  that  requires  reformation  at 
once. 

27766.  That  is  really  in  your  own  hands  as  Guar- 
dians?— I believe  if  there  were  recommendations 
made  to  the  unions,  I believe  myself  in  a great  many 
of  the  unions,  if  a proposition  was  made  that  there 
should  be  a trained  cook,  you  would  meet  with  a 
great  deal  of  opposition.  I believe  it  should  be  a 
universal  system  amongst  all  the  unions.  Of  course, 
the  tramp  nuisance  is  very  severe  about  Kanturk ; it 
is  a very  knotty  question  to  deal  with. 

27767.  Have  you  any  change  of  practice  to  recom- 
mend?— Well,  really,  except  to  get  land  attached  to 
every  union,  and  make  them  work  at  remunerative 

em2P776fb  The!  suggestion  has  been  made  that  you 
should  have  one  workhouse  for  each  province,  and 
any  men  who  were  habitual  tramps  should  be  obliged 
to  work  in  these  workhouses  for  a stated  period,  and 
not  allowed:  to  go  rambling  over  the  country?— I 
believe,  as  I said  awhile  ago  about  the  consumptive 
ward,  that  attached  to  each  union,  if  yon  had  a little 
bit  of  land,  and  made  these  people  work,  you  would 
soon  get  rid  of  them,  ....  ^ „ 

27769.  It  is  very  costly  supervising  the  woTk  ?— 
We  have  a labour  master,  who  might  as  well  be 
supervising  the  tramps.  I believe  that  would  be  a 
very  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  tramp  nuisance. 

adjourned. 


Sept.  26, 1905 

Mr.  Thomas 
Liuehau,si,o.c. 


Mr.  John 
O’Connor. 
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Mr.  William 
M‘Donald. 


27770.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  District 
Councillors  of  Kinsale? — Yes. 

27771. — About  a couple  of  hundred  inmates  is  your 
highest  total? — About  that;  they  vary. 

27772.  We  find  that  on  the  largest  day  last  year 
they  only  got  to  191  ? — Yes,  it  depends  on  the  fishing 
season  a good  deal ; if  the  fishing  is  successful  the 
inmates  are  not  so  numerous. 

27773.  Have  many  of  your  fishermen  to  go  into  the 
workhouse? — Yes,  in  a bad  season  they  come  in  fre- 
quently in  large  numbers  in  a bad  season. 

27774.  They  don’t  lay  by  anything  to  maintain 
themselves? — They  don’t  lay  by  anything. 

27775.  Would  they  be  married  men  with  their 
families  who  would  come  in?— Yes,  but  very  often  it 
is  unmarried  men.  In  the  winter  season  these  people 
when  the  fishing  has  closed  have  to  get  outdoor  relief. 

27776.  What  is  the  opinion  of  your  Board  of  Guar- 
dians on  the  question  of  amalgamation  of  unions? — 
I only  speak  for  Kinsale,  but  as  far  as  Kinsale  is  con- 
cerned, amalgamation  would  not  serve  us  in  any  way 
either  the  ratepayers  or  our  sick  poor — owing  to  the 
distance  we  would  be  from  any  place  that  we  could  be 
amalgamated  with. 

27777.  For  instance,  Cork? — Cork  is  over  twenty 
miles  considerably,  and  the  nearest  place  in  the  Kin- 
sale Union  to  Cork  is  Carrigaline,  over  eight  miles. 

27778.  Is  Ballinhassig  in  your  union? — The  village 
itself  is  in  Cork. 

27779.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  from 
another  point  of  view,  that  would  be  keeping  a local 
hospital  ? — I think  our  union  is  turned  very  much 
into  a hospital ; people  are  appreciating  the  hos- 
pital treatment  more  than  they  used  on  account  of 
the  improvement  we  have  made  in  the  hospital.  We 
spent  £1,700  or  £1,800  in  improving  our  hospital,  both 
male  and  female,  and  if  there  were  some  more  re- 
forms in  connection  with  that  matter  we  would  have 
people  going  there,  if  patients  were  allowed  to  wear 
their  own  clothes  in  hospital. 

27780.  Their  own  clothes  or  a different  kind  of 
clothes  ? — Clothes  that  would  not  have  a pauper 
brand. 


27781.  You  have  quite  power  to  provide  such  cloth- 
thing? — It  is  not  used. 

27782.  You  could  have  a suit  of  dark  serge  or 
something  that  did  not  look  like  the  workhouse  uni- 
form?— That  would  be  very  desirable. 

27783.  The  point  of  view  I was  coming  to  was  not 
exactly  that.  Your  staff,  of  course,  costs  a great  deal 
— the  staff  of  every  workhouse  ? — Oh,  yes. 

27784.  If  you  looked  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
keeping  the  acutely  sick  people  and  dealing  with  them 
in  your  hospital  still,  but  seeing  how  far  the  other 
classes  could  in  the  interests  of  economy  without  hard- 
ship be  treated  in  a different  way.  Now,  for  in- 
stance, have  you  got  many  children  in  your  work- 
house  ? — Very  few ; we  have  boarded  them  out  re- 
cently. 

27785.  What  is  your  opinion  of  boarding  out? — I 
am  .altogether  in  favour  of  boarding  out  children. 

27786.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the 
powers  of  the  Guardians  so  that  they  might  board  out 
all  children  ? — Certainly. 

27787.  And  have  no  child  in  the  workhouse  at  all  ? 
—No  child  in  the  workhouse  at  all ; of  course,  in  some 
instances,  the  children  might  be  too  young. 

27788.  But  as  soon  as  the  doctor  would  say.  they 
would  be  fit  to  be  fed  outside  and  take  the  ordinary 
treatment  ? — I would  be  altogether  in  favour  of  having 
children  boarded  out  and  even  pay  more  liberally  for 
them,  so  as  to  induce  people  to  take  them  out  and 
bring  them  up  so  as  to  be  more  use  to  society  gener- 
Wt  ^ 13  my  belief  that  a large  majority  of  the 
cmidren  reared  in  the  workhouse  revert  to  the  work- 
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house;  they  are  absolutely  no  use — they  don’t  even 
make  an  effort  to  be  self-supporting. 

27789.  If  that  class  were  taken  out  of  the  work- 
house,  the  next  class  you  would  come  to  think  of 
naturally  would  be  the  mothers  of  these  children. 
Now  at  present  when  a girl  has  fallen  and  is  about  to 
have  a child,  she  goes  a few  months  before  to  the 
workhouse,  and  she  stays  in  a ward  with  women  who 
have  had  illegitimate  children  before,  and  naturally 
her  character  is  not  improved  by  the  association  with 
these  women.  We  received  evidence  in  a great  many 
places  in  favour  of  the  project  that  no  girl  under  such 
circumstances  should  be  admitted  into  a workhouse, 
but  that  she  should  instead  be  sent  according  to  her 
religion  to  some  penitentiary — we  will  say  the  Good 
Shepherds,  or  whatever  community  had  established,  as 
they  have  in  Cork,  a place  where  such  girls  could  be 
taken — and  that  then  they  would  go  to  the  nearest 
maternity  hospital  to  be  confined  of  the  baby,  and  as 
soon  as  the  baby  was  fit  to  be  boarded  out  it  would  be 
boarded  out,  and  the  managers  of  this  penitentiary 
would  use  all  their  efforts  to  try  and  fit  this  woman 
for  service  again? — I think  that  would  be  very  desir- 
able. I notice  myself  in  Kinsale  frequently  young 
girls  who  have  fallen  come  in  there  and  are  able-bodied 
women  that  could  provide  for  themselves.  I have 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  officials  that  it  was 
wrong  to  have  them  in. 

27790.  Have  you  noticed  that  they  have  had  more 
than  one  child? — I have. 

27791.  Do  you  think  the  suggestion  we  received  was 
a good  one?— Yes. 

27792.  That  would  take  away  from  the  workhouses 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  and  the 
children  ? — That  would  be  very  desirable ; those 
mothers  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  clergy  and 
others  oppose  their  being  sent  out  for  the  reason  that 
they  would  fall  again. 

27793.  Then  another  class  would  be  the  lunatics,  im- 
beciles ,and  idiots — do  you  think  those  people  are 
properly  dealt  with  in  a workhouse,  or  would  they  be 
better  off  in  a lunatic  asylum  or  an  auxiliary  asylum, 
as  at  Youglial? — I think  they  are  much  better  treated 
in  Youghal  than  they  ,are  in  the  workhouse  because 
they  are  splendidly  looked  after;  they  were  not 
specially  looked  after  in  the  workhouse ; they  were 
very  often  mixed  about  with  people  who  were  not 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  themselves ; they  were 
not  neglected,  but  had  not  the  same  treatment  as  in 
Youghal. 

27794.  Would  you  be  in.  favour  of  excluding  in 
future  all  insane  or  mental  cases  from  the  workhouse? 
— Not  all,  as  long  as  there  was  accommodation. 

27795,  You  would  take  ,all  the  insane  and  hopeless 
idiots? — It  is  a mistake  to  send  young  idiots  to  an 
asylum. 

27796.  They  would  go  to  an  institution  where  they 
could  be  taught  something  ? — Yes  or  properly  attended 
to,  because  they  require  special  treatment. 

27797.  Such  as  they  cannot  get  in'  .a  workhouse? — 
They  cannot  get  in  an  asylum,  but  you  have  some  ■ 
spare  person  in  the  workhouse  to  look  after  an  idiot 
child.  There  is  one  in  Youghal  that  -is  well  looked  • 
after,  and  there  was  .another  sent  out  to  the  asylum 
the  other  day  from  the  Cork  Workhouse,  and;  it  was 
a great  mistake  to  send  that  child  to  the  asylum,  for 
there  was  no  means  of  dealing  with  it;  I would  not 
send  it  to  .an  asylum  amongst  insane  people,  where 
an  attendant  would  have  several  people  to  look  after. 

27798.  That  would  take  away  three  classes  out  of 
the  workhouse — the  children,  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,  and  the  lunatics;  then  the  large  class  you 
would  have  remaining  would  be  the  healthy  aged  and 
infirm. 
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Would  you  see  any  objection  to  having  central  in- 
stitutions, according  to  the  number  of  them,  in  the 
county,  or  part  of  a county,  a county  institution  for 
the  aged  ,and  infirm  in  the  county? — Well,  from  the 
people’s  own  point  of  view  I think  they  would  not 
avail  of  it ; they  would  not  go  long  distances  away 
from  their  friends,  or  the  probability  of  when  they 
died  being  taken  from  the  workhouse — that  is  the  great 
objection  of  . old  people  when  they  are  going  in.  I 
know  one  particular  old  man  who  was  going  about 
the  country  begging,  and  he  would  go  in  readily  if  he 
thought  he  had  anyone  belonging  to  him  who  would 
take  him  out  when  he  died  ; he  mentioned  the  matter 
frequently  to  me,  and  that  is  the  feeling  among  the 
old  people.  If  you  removed  them  from  their  friends 
and  the  district  they  lived  in  they  would  have  a strong 
objection  to  go  there. 

27799.  That  would  be  chiefly  on  the  point  of  being 
buried  away  from  their  friends  ? — Yes,  and  also  not  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  friends  occasionally  ; 
a good  many  of  them  have  their  friends  in  the  district. 
People  are  made  believe  now  that  workhouses  are  so 
comfortable  that  they  would  go  in  there  when  they 
would  not  before. 

27800.  That  objection  you  have  raised  naturally  oc- 
curred to  a good  many  people  and  it  induced  us 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  visits  the  aged 
and  infirm  get  in  the  workhouse ; we  find  that  nearly 
all  the  visits  that  are  paid  to  inmates  in  workhouses 
are  to  the  sick,  but  not  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  or 
hardly  any  ? — I find  they  always  inquire  about  them  ; 
they  are  not  particular  .about  them  until  they  find 
they  are  in  the  hospital  or  are  likely  to  die;  they 
are  always  .particular  to  get  notification  of  their  death, 
and  if  they  are  able  to  bury  them  themselves  they 
do  it  at  their  own  expense. 

27801.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  number  of 
people  whose  bodies  are  taken  out  for  burial? — As 
far  as  my  side  of  the  district  is  concerned  they  are 
nearly  all  taken  out. 

27802.  How.  far  do  you  live  from  Kinsale? — Ten 
miles. 

27803.  And  from  that  district  they  do  take  out  the 
poor  people  ? — Yes ; I have  seen  funerals  leaving  the 
workhouse,  and  even  in  Kinsale,  when  I am  attending 
meetings,  I often  see  the  bodies  being  taken  away  by 
their  friends. 

27804.  That,  of  course,  is  a very  strong  objection, 
but  take  the  question  of  people  dying  in  a lunatic 
asylum,  county  infirmary,  or  any  other  place  of  that 
sort — the  same  objection  applies  there? — But  they  in- 
variably take  them  away  from  the  asylum  from  dis- 
tant ends  of  the  county. 

27805.  Then  if  they  are  able  to  do  that,  would  the 
objection  be  so  strong  to.  having  a central  aged  and  in- 
firm refuge  or  home? — As  a rule  the  class  that  go 
into  the  asylum  who  are  able  to  pay  are  better  off, 
and  are  able  to  go  longer  distances  for  the  burials 
than  in  the  workhouse. 

27806.  If  a very  large  saving  could  be  effected  by 
having  central  institutions  for  the  aged  and  infirm  in 
central  positions  as  far  as  possible,  do  you  think  the 
objections  about  visits  from  their  friends,  as  they  are 
so  few,  and  the  question  of  removing  their  remains 
for  burial,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a fatal  objec- 
tion to  having  these  institutions? — I think  as  far  as 
my  district  is  concerned  it  would  be. 

27807.  You  think  that  even  if  it  would  save  a very 
large  sum  of  money,  save  the  expense  of  a very  large 
number  of  officials  on  the  healthy  side  of  the  house, 
do  you  think  if  you  could  save  that,.  and  reduce  the 
expenditure  considerably,  that  the  objection  would  be 
really  strong  enough  to  hinder  one  from  trying  the 
change  ? — I don’t  luiow  about  trying  the  change,  but  it 
would  affect  the  people  all  the  same. 

27808.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a sufficiently 
strong  objection  to  make  you,  as  far  as  your  own  in- 
formation goes,  decide  against  trying  the  experiment  ? 
—I  am  afraid  it  is  a fatal  objection  from  the  people’s 
point  of  view,  and  it  would  be  useless  ; I would  not  be 
in'  favour  of  it. 

27809.  Such  an  objection  as-  that,  of  course,  would 

tut  an  end  to  any  possibility  of  saving? — Well,  I 
aresay. 

27810.  As  far  as  our  Commission  goes,  if  such  an 
objection  as  that  is  sound,  it  would- practically  pre- 
vent the  largest  saving  that  could  be' made — you  would 
have  to  keep  up  every  workhouse  as  it  is  in  order  that 
the  people  would  be  within  visiting  distance  of  their 
■friends,  even  if  they  did  not  go-  to  visit  them,  ,and 


that  they  could,  when  they  reached  their  last  illness, 
be  taken  out  for  burial  ? — There  might  be  a saving, 
but  there  would  be  a large  expense  in  conveying  these 
people  to  a central  place. 

27811.  They  nearly  all  arrive  at  the  central  place 
without  much  expenditure  on  them?— I don’t  think 
they  would  go  there  if  not  taken. 

27812.  We  are  speaking  of  the  healthy.  If  a re- 
lieving officer,  say  at  Minane,  in  your  union,  instead 
of  giving  an  admission  to  the  Kinsale  Union — they 
reach  Kinsale  at  present  without  any  cost? — Some  of 
the  people  are  carried  to  Kinsale  by  their  friends. 

27813.  Supposing  they  get  a ticket  at  Kinsale  to 
bring  them  to  the  central  institution  wherever  it  may 
be,  say  Bandon  or  Cork  or  Mallow,  a railway  ticket, 
I mean? — I think  they  would  in  all  probability  go 
if  they  got  a conveyance,  and  if  they  got  over  the 
sentimental  objection,  which  is  a strong  objection  with 
our  people. 

27814.  You  think  the  objection  from  their  feelings 
and  opinions  is  so  strong  that  it  would  be  conclusive 
in  your  mind  against  the  scheme  ? — I think  so ; if 
the  unions  at  present  were  fully  equipped  as  hospitals 
—in  our  case  our  doctor  has  a dual  appointment,  he 
is  a dispensary  doctor  and  union  doctor,  and  if  had 
only  the  union  he  could  attend  to  the  union,  and  if 
the  idea  prevailed  amongst  the  people  that  they  would 
he  properly  attended  they  would  avail  more  of  the 
hospital. 

27815.  Of  course  you  know  a doctor  is  bound  to  give 
all  necessary  attention  to  the  workhouse? — I know  he 
does,  but  if  the  number  of  inmates  increases  it  would 
be  very  hard  for  him  to  attend  to  his  private  patients 
outside.  He  has  the  dispensary  and  the  union,  and 
got  these  appointments  when  the  hospital  was  not  so 
much  availed  of  as  it  is  at  present  The  county 
hospitals  here  are  overcrowded.  I am  on  the  county 
infirmary  committee,  and  I get  frequent  applications 
for  entrance  to  the  north  and  south  infirmaries.  I 
think  if  the  district  hospitals  were  properly  equipped 
and  the  people  got  to  believe  they  would  be  equally 
well  treated,  they  would  go  to  the  district  hospital 
first  and  not  overcrowd  the  county  hospitals. 

27816.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  an  objection  to  the 
district  hospital  its  being  mixed  up  and  associated 
with  all  the  miscellaneous  classes  that  have  to  go  to 
the  workhouse  ? — I don’t  know  that  that  objection  pre- 
vails very  much. 

27817.  You  don’t  think  they  object  to  go  in  where 
there  are  people  with  illegitimate  children  attending 
them  and  looking  after  them  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; we 
have  nuns  there  now  and  nurses.  I think  they  are 
getting  over  their  objection  to  it.  I sent  a man  there 
the  other  day,  and  was  surprised  that  he  made  no 
objection. 

27818.  Their  feeling  about  the  hospital  lias  changed  ? 
— Yes. 

27819.  You  would  be  against  those  suggestions  that 
I have  mentioned  to  yon  which  we  received  in  other 
places,  but  do  you  see  any  other  way  in  which  you 
could  point  out  any  possible  saving  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration ? — I would  improve  the  hospitals. 

27820.  That  would  not  he  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a saving — that  would  be  rather  improving  at  a little 
extra  cost ; but  do  you  see  any  way  in  which  a saving 
of  the  rates  could  be  effected? — If  the  people  would 
avail  more  of  the  union  it  would  lessen  outdoor 
relief,  because  it  is  being  abused  in  many  instances. 


27821.  How  would  you  say  it  is  abused  ? — There  are 
people  getting  outdoor  relief  that  would  not  look  for 
it  some  time  ago ; they  are  living  with  their  families 
and  getting  an  instalment  per  week  from  the  union. 
If  they  went  to  the  union  they  would  be  just  as 
well  cared,  and  it  would  not  be  a sort  of  pension  to 
the  .family. 

27822.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  given  in  Kinsale  is  not  relatively  very  large. 
About  £800  a year?— It  is  a good  deal  larger  than  it 
used  to  be. 

27823.  If  properly  given,  is  it  not  a very  economical 
way  of  relieving  destitution— that  is  to  say,  if  nobody 
gets  it  except  those  who  are  absolutely  destitute  and 
would  otherwise  have  to  come  into  the  house,  don’t 
you  think  it  is  the  cheapest  way  that  those  people 
could  be  relieved  ?— It  is ; hut  outdoor  relief  is  very 
often  continued  when  it  is  not  wanted. 


27824.  The  Guardians  can  revise  the  lists  whenever 
thev  like  ?— They  can,  but.  I am  afraid  that  is  not 
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done.  The  local  Guardian  very  often  does  not  do 
that ; it  is  very  often  done  by  a Guardian  who  is  not 
a local  Guardian. 

27825.  Then  the  objection  to  outdoor  relief  is  more 
in  the  management  of  it  than  the  principle  of  giving 
it? — Yes.  I had  myself  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Board  some  time  ago  outdoor  relief  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ballinhassig,  where  a man  was  getting 
outdoor  relief,  and  his  two  sons,  or  three,  and  a 
daughter  were  getting  wages  and  could  support  their 
aged  parent.  It  was  not  brought  before  the  Board  by 
any  of  the  local  men,  whether  they  know  of  it  or  not. 
I did  it  with  impunity,  because  I was  not  in  the 
district ; the  local  Guardian  might  have  brought 
odium  on  himself. 

27826.  That  was  apparently  the  fault  of  the  reliev- 
ing officer  and  of  the  Guardian  of  the  locality? — I 
don't  know  whose  fault  it  was,  but  I heard  of  it  and 
thought  it  was  a good  thing  to  relieve  the  rates. 

27827.  If  there  was  some  provision  made  that  the 
relieving  officer  would  be  responsible  for  the  giving 
of  outdoor  relief  in  undeserving  cases,  would  not  that 
be  a useful  check? — Yes,  but  is  it  very  hard  for  the 
relieving  officer  to  ascertain  whether  a man  is  living 
there  or  not ; they  know  when  he  is  coming  and  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  he  finds  it  hard  to  get  information. 

27828.  For  the  extent  of  the  area  the  amount  is  not 
very  large  comparatively? — No,  it  is  not,  but  I think 
it  is  double  what  it  used  to  be  under  the  old  system. 

27329.  If  it  could  be  given  only  to  deserving  cases, 
would  it  not  be  the  cheapest  way  of  assisting  the  desti- 
tute?— I quite  agree  with  you. 

27830.  In  regard  to  the  infirm  class,  the  Chairman 
put  to  you  a question  that  goes  to  the  root  of 
a reform  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  that  is,  he  has  asked 
you  if  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  that 
the  aged  and  infirm  class  could  be  placed  in  an  insti- 
tution by  themselves.  You  are  aware  that  at  present 
there  are  six  or  seven  different  classes  in  workhouses ; 
the  sick  are  fairly  well  looked  after  because  they  are 
kept  apart,  but  the  other  five  or  six  classes  are  mixed 
up  so  that  they  are  not,  and  cannot,  owing  to  the 
want  of  accommodation,  be  as  well  provided  for  as 
they  might  be.  These  five  or  six  classes  require 
different  treatment.  Some  require  care  like  children, 
others,  work,  like  the  able-bodied  idlers  and  tramps. 
In  a motley  community,  such  as  the  present  work- 
house,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conduct  things  as  they 
ought  to  be  conducted,  and  one  way  of  getting  over  that 
would  be  to  segregate  the  classes  in  separaate  institu- 
tions. A hospital,  as  a rule,  is  indispensable  in  every 
union.  But  if  the  aged  and  infirm  could  be  put  by 
themselves  in  convenient  places  through  the  county,  say 
three  county  homes  for  the  aged  in  the  County  Cork, 
and  if  the  children  could  be  boarded  out  and  provided 
for  elsewhere,  those  that  could  not  be  boarded  out  being 
sent  to  some  refuge  or  industrial  school,  then  the  able- 
bodied  people  could  be  put  into  a place  where  they 
could  be  compelled  to  work.  In  that  way  reform  could  be 
brought  about  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  rate- 
payers and  beneficial  to  the  different  classes.  What 
I would  like  to  know  from  you  is,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  any  great  hardship  to  the  aged,  and  infirm 
to  be  removed  to  central  homes  where  they  could 
be  taken  care  of  by  themselves  and  treated  in 
accordance  with  what  humanity  would  suggest? — With 
regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  I think  you  won’t  be 
able  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  own  locality.  I said 
that  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  that  is  my  honest 
.opinion.  But  I think  tramps  and  casuals  should  be 
kept  separately,  and  should  be  made  work  or  made  do 
something. 

27831.  What  is  the  hardship  in  asking  a person  who 
has  to  look  for  support  from  the  public  to  go  ten  or 
twelve  miles  further  than  at  present  to  get  it.  The 
change  would  lengthen  the  distance  only  to  those  near 
tc  present  unions,  so  the  hardship  is  not  much  ? — They 
think  it  is,  and  would  object  to  it.  They  never  like 
leaving  their  own  locality  and  their  friends,  and  there 
is  a great  objection  to  being  left  there  in  a pauper’s 
grave. 

27832.  I quite  recognise  that  in  what  you  say  there 
is  considerable  force,  but  I have  some  experience  of  a 
workhouse  that  was  amalgamated  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  I haven’t  heard  any  complaints 
or  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  old 
to  come  from . the  disused  workhouse  neighbour- 
hood to  the  new  one? — I have  no  doubt  in  some 


cases  amalgamation  would  be  a benefit  to  the  rate- 
payers and  the  sick  poor.  In  Kinsale,  where  one- 
fourth  of  our  population  belongs  to  the  urban  district 
and  suffering  from  depression  in  the  local  industry 
there,  there  are  a great  many  people  who  during  that 
period  are  amongst  the  poor,  and  in  consequence  their 
families  want  relief.  In  that  way,  I think,  we  are 
peculiarly  circumstanced  in  Kinsale.  The  popula- 
tion is  between  16,000  and  17,000,  and  the  urban  popu- 
lation is  over  4,000. 

27833.  By  a system  such  as  has  been  outlined,  con- 
siderable saving  might  be  effected,  and  a benefit  done 
to  the  deserving  classes  ? — But  I don’t  think  you  would 
get  that  very  class  of  people. 

27834.  In  a small  house  I may  point  out  to  you 
that  the  cost  of  officering  is  much  greater  than  in  a 
large  house.  The  cost  of  an  officer  in  the  City  of  Cork 
where  the  number  of  inmates  is  almost  2,500,  amounts 
to  £2  10s.  per  head  per  year.  In  some  small  work- 
houses  in  the  county  it  amounts  to  over  £7.  You  see 
there  is  great  room  there  for  saving? — But  our  rates 
are  considerably  less  in  Kinsale  than  in  Cork. 

27835.  That  is  due  to  other  causes.  The 
number  treated  in  the  infirmary  in  Cork  is  very  large, 
and  of  course  the  cost  relatively  much  higher? — There 
are  a lot  of  extravagances  in  Cork  that  don’t  occur  in 
Kinsale. 

27836.  Chairman.— You  would  be  afraid  of  being 
rated  as  part  of  the  Cork  Union? — I would  object  to 
it  strongly,  and  every  man  in  my  locality. 

27837.  The  scheme  that  has  been  suggested  to  us 
and  which  we  are  mentioning  does  not  contemplate 
any  such  arrangement.  You  would  still  remain  your 
own  area,  your  sick  would  stay  with  you,  and  you 
would  administer  your  outdoor  relief  as  at  present, 
but  the  other  class,  the  aged  and  infirm,  would  go  to 
the  central  institution,  you  would  pay  so  much  a head 
for  those  or  whatever  the  arrangement  would  be,  and 
you  would,  owing  to  the  change,  be  rated  as  part  of 
the  Cork  or  Bandon  or  any  other  union? — But  what 
about  the  staff — how  would  you  get  rid  of  the  stag? 

27838.  You  would  have  the  same  relieving  officers, 
and  they  would  give  a ticket  to  the  central  home  or 
for  a penitentiary,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  bring  the 
child  before  you  to  be  boarded  out ; you  still  would  be 
the  managing  body  ? — But  would  we  get  rid  of  any  of 
the  officials? 

27839.  You  would  get  rid  of  all  the  workhouse 
officials  on  the  healthy  side ; the  only  officials  you 
would  have  left  would  be  the  doctor  and  the  nurses  and 
the  chaplain  of  the  hospital? — That  would  be  only 
saving  the  master  and  matron. 

27840.  And  any  other  officials  there  are  ? — There  are 
no  other  officials  except  some  assistants  in  the  hospital. 

27841.  You  generally  have  someone  looking  after  the 
lunatics? — We  have  no  lunatics. 

27842.  If  you  have  any  very  feeble  aged  and  infirm 
you  would  want  a wardsmaid  to  look  after  them? — 
There  is  a wardsmaid  paid  small  wages. 

27843.  They  would  come  to  £30  a year  apiece  ? — We 
generally  have  to  feed  them ; they  are  inmates ; they 
get  their  diet. 

27844.  Mr.  Mgrnaqhan. — You  would  also  get  rid  of 
firing  and  light,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  main  institu- 
tion, which  is  a very  heavy  item? — Of  course,  I did 
not  go  into  all  those  details,  but  I am  afraid  that,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  wo  have  managed  our  place 
economically  for  a long  time.  We  inherited  an 
economical  management  from  those  who  went  before 
us. 

27845.  Chairman. — If  you  found  that  your  rates, 
which  you  are  satisfied  are  low  under  the  present 
system,  could  be  still  further  materially  reduced  by 
such  a scheme  as  has  been  suggested  here,  would  you 
then  be  rather  disposed  to  look  more  favourably  on 
it  ? — I,  as  a ratepayer,  would  welcome  any  change  that 
would  reduce  the  rates,  but  if  I found  it  was  going 
to  work  any  inconvenience  affecting  the  poor,  I would 
be  sorry  to  advocate  it. 

27846.  If  it  were  shown  you,  and  you  were  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  an  economy,  and  if  no  hardship  would 
result,  or  not  much  hardship  would  result,  would  you 
then  approve  of  it? — Yes. 

27847.  We  have  had  four  or  five  cases  in  which 
unions  have  been  broken  up  and  the  people  had  to  go 
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long  distances,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  assertion 
from  those  places  that  the  Poor  Law  was  practically 
inoperative,  or  that  the  aged  and  infirm  would  not  go 
near  the  workhouse? — Our  union  is  on  the  seaboard. 

27848.  One  of  the  unions  dissolved  was  altogether 
along  the  sea — Newport? — It  is  a long  distance  from 
Cork,  and  a long  distance  from  Bandon. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — We  don’t  suggest  any  par- 
ticular places ; we  are  simply  pointing  out  the  lines  of 
a change  that  some  think  might  be  beneficial. 

27849.  Chairman.— And  in  these  suggestions  there  is 
nothing  of  amalgamation.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the 
union  should  be  amalgamated,  but  that  the  different 
classes,  aged  and  infirm,  children,  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  and  lunatics,  those  several  classes 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  present  omnium  gatherum 
workhouse  and  put  into  separate  institutions,  which 
could  be  maintained  according  to  all  reasonable  con- 
jecture at  a lower  cost  per  head  than  when  you  have 
all  the  same  class  of  people  collected  into  one  institu- 
tion. Fewer  officers  could  manage  those  than  the 
number  that  heretofore  managed  them  in  isolated  work- 
houses? — But  I don’t  see  that  we  are  going  to  get  rid 
of  any  of  the  officers  except  the  master  and  matron. 

27850.  That  is  a great  deal ; you  seem  to  have  verj 
few  officers.  In  most  workhouses  there  is  a male  anc 
female  attendant  for  lunatics? — We  have  not  any 
lunatics ; we  were  not  able  even  to  give  our  full  allow- 
ance to  Youghal ; we  had  only  two. 

27851.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  the  main  object  is  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  deserving  by  removing 
from  their  neighbourhood  the  other  classes  that  are 
objectionable,  in  the  hope  that  the  change  will  lessen 
the  number  of  paupers  in  the  future,  because 
some  people  say  if  the  children  were  separated  from 
the  workhouse  in  time  the  feeling  that  is  at  present 
amongst  certain  classes  of  children  that  have  been 
reared  there  would  die  out,  and  in  that  way  the  num- 
ber would  become  less  ?— I am  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  boarding  out  of  children.  I have  advocated  it  and 
supported  it  and  made  every  effort  I could  to  induce 
the  authorities  and  those  representing  the  districts  to 
adopt  it.  I have  some  of  these  children  living  near 
myself,  and  they  are  going  on  remarkably  well — going 
to  school. 

27852.  The  number  you  have  at  present  boarded  out 
is  about  eight  ? — We  have  a very  small  number  of 
children  altogether.  It  is  only  recently  we  boarded 
out  any,  and  it  was  under  considerable  difficulties  we 
boarded  them  out,  but  the  results  are  most  satisfac- 
tory. 


27853.  Chairman. — Are  you  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sanatorium? — No. 

27854.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  subject? 
— I have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it,  but  I know  it 
would  be  very  desirable  there  should  be  provision  made 
for  such  cases.  I advocated  it  myself,  and  supported 
it  in  every  way  at  Kins  ale  where  we  made  a contri- 
bution. I have  known  cases  of  consumption,  where 
parents  and  children  became  affected,  and  they  were 
on  the  rates.  There  was  one  family  in  particular 
where  the  father  and  mother  died  early  of  consump- 
tion ; the  children  were  left  there,  they  were  in  my 
division,  and  I had  to  look  after  them  and  see  that 
they  went  to  school,  but  owing  to  the  parents  having 
died  young,  the  children  were  healthy  enough  and  have 
escaped  the  contagion. 

27855.  Dr.  Bigger.  You  say  you  have  no  lunatics 
at  all  in  Kinsale  ? — Only  two ; there  were  only  two 
or  three  cases  taken  from  Kinsale  to  YoughaL 

27856.  You  mentioned  something  about  an  imbecile 
child? — I don’t  know  where  it  came  from  ; it  was  at 
Youghal  I saw  it. 

27857.  You  would  approve  of  having  an  institution 
for  imbecile  children?— We  send  some  to  Dublin.  I 
know  there  was  an  application  at  the  last  Board  to 
have  some  child  sent  off  to  some  institution. 

27858.  Have  many  of  your  lunatics  been  taken  to 
the  Auxiliary  Asylum  at  Youghal  from  the  work- 
house  ? — Two  or  three — that  is  all  we  had.  We  were 
entitled  to  have  more  sent  on  account  of  our  valua- 
tion. 

27859.  You  did  not  object  to  more  going  from  any 
other  union  ? — No,  as  long  as  the  house  was  able  to 
accommodate  all  it  was  intended  for. 

27860.  Is  the  Youghal  Asylum  for  the  whole  of  the 
county  or  only  half  ?— The  whole  of  the  county. 

27861.  Chairman. — Are  you  on  the  Committee  ? — I 
am. 

27862.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say 
about  the  Auxiliary  to-day  ?— Dr.  Kelly  will  come  to- 
morrow and  will  give  all  the  statistics.  The  Auxiliary 
Asylum  is  getting  on  remarkably  well,  the  place  is 
well  cared  for,  and  the  institution  well  kept,  and  there 
is  great  economy  practised  in  regard  to  it ; they  are 
costing  less  there  than  anywhere  else. 

27863.  Mr.  Mornaghan. — What  is  the  average  cost  ? 
— About  £14  or  £15.  We  haven’t  it  long  enough, 
established  yet  to  come  at  the  exact  cost. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Murphy,  p.l. 

I heard  your  questions  to  Mr.  M'Donald  about  get- 
ting rid  of  the  master  and  matron,  but  where  would 
the  able-bodied  go  then?  You  said  the  aged  and  in- 
firm were  to  go  to  an  institution  away  from  the 
union  in  which  they  are  at  present;  then  there  are 
able-bodied  people  coming,  especially  from  the  town 
of  Kinsale. 

27864.  Chairman. — What  class  are  they? — They  are 
fishermen  and  men  out  of  employment;  these  men 
have  no  other  way  of  earning  their  living,  and  they 
come  in  for  a week,  waiting  for  a season  until  they 
can  go  fishing  again. 

27865.  Those  fishermen  do  come  into  the  workhouse 
periodically  ?— Yes. 

27866.  Is  that  owing  to  want  of  thrift? — It  may  be. 
If  these  fishermen  come  into  the  union  there  should 
be  a person  in  authority  over  them ; their  families 
also  may  come  into  the  union. 

27867.  I think  I will  have  to  get  from  your  clerk 
or  master  some  further  particulars  about  these  cases, 
showing  the  actual  numbers? — The  numbers  may  be 
few. 

27868.  And  how  of  ten  they  come  in  ? — And  then,  there 
is  another  class  also  that  come  in  there,  that  is  the 
tramp  class,  for  a night,  and  go  away  in  the  morning. 


Mr.  R.  Bence  Jones, 

27873.  Chairman. — You  are  a ratepayer  of  the 
Clonakilty  Union  ? — Yes. 

27874.  What  evidence  do  you  wish  to  give  ? — Simply 
that  I was  deputed  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  come ; I have  no  special  point  to  make. 


G.,  Kinsale,  examined. 

27869.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a very  good 
thing  for  these  people  would  be  if  they  won’t  work 
to  put  them  into  a labour  institution  where  they  would 
have  to  work  for  their  upkeep  ?— Those  are  tramps 
going  from  fair  to  fair,  or  workhouse  to  workhouse, 
and  they  earn  some  sort  of  a livelihood  travelling 
along ; work  one  day  and  idle  the  next. 

27870.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  these 
people  into  some  regular  workhouse  where  they  would 
have  to  work  hard — go  in  under  a magistrate’s  war- 
rant. If  they  were  on  the  road  without  being  able  to 
explain  why  they  were  loafing  around  that  they  should 
be  put  into  one  of  these  institutions  ?— But  I am  afraid, 
it  would  have  very  little  effect  in  reclaiming  them. 

27871.  If  they  showed  on  the  road  again  they  would 
be  locked  up  again  ?— Of  course  it  would  have  some 
effect.  If  this  class  was  abolished  out  of  a town  like 
Kinsale  you  would  increase  the  outdoor  relief. 

27872.  I am  speaking  of  the  tramps — you  are  speak- 
ing of  the  casuals — people  who  now  and  then  get  out 
of  funds.  That  is  a class  as  to  which  I would  like  to 

get  some  further  information  from  your  officials? 

People  come  in  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  season. 


J.R.,  D.n.,  examined. 

27875.  If  a reduction  of  the  rates  could  be  carried  out 
without  any  very  great  hardship,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  sending  classes  such  as  the  infirm  from  the 
different  workhouses  to  a central  institution  where 
they  could  be  maintained  with  much  less  cost  than  at 
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Hep!.  26, 1905  present  ? — I was  listening  to  the  evidence  just  now  ; 

- — it  seems  to  me  a splendid  idea,  except  from  the  senti- 

Mr.  R.  Bence  mental  point  of  view.  The  poor  people  who  come  in 
Jones.  through  no  fault  of  their  own  would  consider  it  a 

great  hardship. 

27876.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  are  many  of  them 
buried  in  the  workhouse  ? — Wherever  it  is  possible  their 
relations  take  them  out ; they  have  a very  strong  feel- 
ing on  the  matter.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one  from 
most  points  of  view  except  that. 

- 27877.  We  find  that  the  visits  paid  to  these  people 
are  very,  very  few  ; they  are  not  visited  by  their  rela- 
tives, and  a great  many  of  these  people  am  old  un- 
married men  and  women  who  have  nobody  to  look 
after  them,  but  even  these  people  would  like  to  be 
buried  in  their  own  locality? — They  like  to  feel  they 
are  in  their  own  district. 

27878.  If  these  people  received  a definite  right — if 
they  chose  to  claim  it— of  burial  back  in  their  own  dis- 
trict, from  the  central  institution,  supposing  it  was 
found  that  even  after  allowing  for  that  it  would  be  a 
great  economy? — It  would  mitigate  the  hardship  con- 
siderably. 

27879.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — At  present  that  question 
is  largely  one  of  degree,  because  the  poor  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  union  have  to  go  a great  deal 
longer  distance  than  the  people  that  are  near 
the  house  ? — That  is  so,  of  course,  but  take  our 
union,  Clonakilty  ; they  all  more  or  less  think  of  it  as 
the  centre  of  their  district,  but  on  the  question  of 
economy,  would  you  not  have  to  keep  up  very  nearly 
the  same  staff ; how  would  you  get  over  the  casuals  ? 

27880.  Chairman. — The  casual  is  the  difficulty ; 
that  is  a class  which  you  have  not  in  most  of  the 
workhouses.  You  may  have  it  in  a fishing  centre? — 
You  would  have  to  provide  for  them,  would  you  not 
though  ? 

27881.  You  would  have  to  provide  for  the  casuals, 
hut  we  are  getting  statistics  which  will  show  the  extent 
-of  the  casuals.  It  is  the  only  class  about  which  there 
would  be  any  difficulty.  The  tramps  would  be  easily 
;dealt  with  in  a labour  institution,  and  lunatics,  and 
women  with  illegitimate  children,  but  the  casual  class 
is  the  difficulty,  and  the  question  is  how  far  such  a 
class  could  be,  if  they  are  bon'd  fide  hardworking 
people  temporarily  out  of  work,  benefited  by  a re- 
laxation in  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief? — Anything 
that  would  lessen  the  tramp  evil  would  be  an  excellent 
idea. 

27882.  The  tramp  has  not  much  sympathy  any- 
where ? — No  ; no  one  has  sympathy  for  him. 

27883.  Yon  heard  the  suggestion  about  taking 
children  and  their  mothers  out  of  the  workhouses — I 
think  that  would  be  a very  good  thing. 

27884.  Putting  the  mothers  in  a penitentiary  under 
religious  influences,  according  to  the  religion  of  the 
girls — would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — I should  cer- 
tainly. 

27885.  That  would  tend  to  guard  against  a second 
slip? — Yes,  and  it  would  also  tend  to  bring  up  the 
•children  better. 

27886.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  the  board- 
ing out  of  children  ? — We  have  only  been  doing  it  com- 
paratively  lately  in  Clonakilty,  but  it  seems  to  have 
worked  very  well ; with  proper  supervision  it  is  very 
good. 

27887.  Have  you  a Ladies’  Committee? — No. 

27888.  That  is  a good  means  of  supervising  it?- — 
Very,  I should  think. 

27889.  The  Clonakilty  Board  of  Guardians  would 
be  against  amalgamation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  ? — Distinctly. 

27890.  They  would  be  against  their  union  being 
broken  up  and  put  into  Skibbereen  partly  or  partly 
into  Bandon  and  Dunmanway — they  would  not  like 
it? — No;  they  would  strongly  dislike  it. 

27891.  But  does  such  a suggestion  as  we  have  re- 
ceived elsewhere,  and  has  been  mentioned  to-day,  seem 
to  your  mind  open  to  the  same  objection  ? — Oh,  no  ; 
I suppose  if  it  was  done  for  one  it  would  be  done  for 
all. 

27892.  And  you  would  still  have  a local  body  as  the 
authority  under  the  law— would  you  be  in  favour  of 
that? — Subject  to  the  financial  results  and  the  point  of 
sentiment,  I think  it  is  a very  excellent  suggestion,  but 
I am  not  absolutely  convinced  as  to  where  the  economy 
would  come. 


27893.  The  aged  and  infirm  is  the  chief  class— you 
would  have  one  institution  for  a very  large  number 
and  a much  fewer  number  of  officials  to  take  charge  of 
those  in  a central  institution  than  in  all  the  others  put 
together  ? — If  you  take  each  workhouse  you  would  still 
have  someone  to  look  after  the  casuals. 

27894.  The  w,ay  in  which  it  would  work  would  be 
that  you  would  have  nobody  at  all  there  except  in  the 

hospital,  eliminating  all  the  classes  except  the  sick  ? 

You  would  still  want  a master  for  the  casuals. 

27895.  If  once  you  had  to  keep  up  a workhouse  for 
casuals  tine  system  would  break  down? — Outside  the 
hospital  the  staff  is  very  small ; we  would  still  have  to 
keep  the  clerk  of  the  Guardians. 

27896.  Yes,  but  of  course  he  would  be  a very  dif- 
ferent officer  with  different  duties  to  what  he  has  at 
present — he  would  be  a hospital  clerk  then  and  for 
outdoor  relief? — Yes. 

27897.  Mr.  Mur  na  ghan.  — He  is  now  clerk  of  the 
District  Council  ? — Yes  ; his  duties  there  would  re- 
main the  same. 

27898.  Such  an  officer  would  always  be  needed? 

Yes. 

27899.  You  say  you  don’t  see  where  any  economy 
would  come  in  under  the  score  of  boarding  out  child- 
ren— a saving  of  £5  per  head  could  be  made  because 
children  can  be  boarded  out  for  £8  or  £10  a year. 
They  cannot  be  kept  in  an  institution  under  £13?— 
But  we  have  very  few  children,  and  we  board  out  a 
certain  number  as  it  is. 

27900.  Chairman. — And  you  don’t  pay  your  school- 
master or  mistress — they  get  rations? — Yes,  I think 
so. 

27901.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  don’t  board  very 
many  in  Clonakilty — about  thirteen? — Very  few;  it 
is  only  lately  started. 

27902.  Then  there  is  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  main 
portion  of  the  house — that  and  the  cost  of  keeping  it 
in  repair  would  be  saved  ? — Yes. 

27903.  That  is  a considerable  amount ; in  Clona- 
kilty it  must  cost  £300  a year  ? — Yes,  it  is  a big  item. 

27904.  If  that  were  cut  down  half,  would  not  that 
be  something? — They  would  want  fuel  at  the  central 
institution,  but,  being  larger,  of  course  there  would 
be  a certain  amount  of  economy. 

27905.  But  you  would  get  more  value  out  of  the 
officers;  they  would  have  sufficient  work  to  do.  You 
would  get  from  a man  the  value  of  his  salary,  whereas 
if  you  have  not  work  for  a man  you  have  to  keep  him 
there,  and  the  pay  is  the  same? — That  is  true. 

27906.  Chairman. — Your  Guardians  are  strongly 
opposed  to  closing  up  the  hospital? — I think  so. 

27907.  We  have  never  received  suggestions  any- 
where in  favour  of  that.  Everywhere  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  facilities  for  treating  the  sick  would 
not  be  diminished,  although  they  might  be  increased 
in  some  cases? — We  are  increasing  them. 

27908.  Your  Guardians  point  out  the  desirableness 
of  maintaining  the  fever  wards?— Very  much.  We 
have  outbreaks  from  time  to  time,  especially  cn  the 
seacoast. 

27909.  Have  you  heard  your  Guardians  discuss  at 
all  the  boarding  out  of  adults  ? — No,  not  when  I have 
been  present. 

27910.  They  say  here : “ Boarding  out  of  infirm  in- 
mates and  children  in  the  workhouse  might  be  prac- 
tised more  extensively  ’’  ? — I don’t  remember  the  point 
being  discussed. 

27911.  It  would  be  rather  open  to  possible  abuse, 
the  boarding  out  of  adults  ? — Oh,  yes. 

27912.  People  with  relatives  would  be  anxious  to 
get  them  boarded  out? — Yes. 

27913.  Is  there  any  question  about  the  chargeability 
of  relief  it  occurs  to  you  to  mention? — I certainly 
think  it  should  be  made  a district  charge  instead  of 
a whole  union  charge,  the  outdoor  relief — electoral 
division  I mean.  The  Guardians  of  the  division 
would  be  much  more  careful  as  to  who  got  relief  and 
who  did  not.  I think  that  would  be  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  do. 

. 27914.  And  if  the  electoral  division  were  con- 
sidered rather  small,  as  it  is  from  a rateable  point  ot 
view,  you  would  think  it  better  to  have,  say  a dispen- 
sary district  than  the  union? — Certainly. 

27915.  You  would  have  as.  small  an  area  as  pos- 
sible?— Yes ; I think  perhaps  the  dispensary.. district 
would  be  the  most  workable  plan ; have  each  dispen- 
sary district  rated,  separately,  for  outdooi:  relief.!. 
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27016.  As  regards  the  people  who  get  relief  in  your 
union,  who  come  in  casually,  have  you  any  personal 
knowledge  of  any  of  these  families — I don’t  want 
names?— I am  not  very  near  the  sea  myself;  I am 
rather  inland. 

27917.  You  don’t  know  any  families  who  at  slack 
times  of  fishing  come  into  the  workhouse? — No,  I do 
not.  I am  four  or  five  miles  from  the  coast. 

27918.  I suppose  they  would  be  very  largely  about 


the  towns  of  Clonakilty  and  Rosscarbery  ? — Yes,  to- 
wards the  Galley  Head,  along  that  district. 

27919.  Courtmacsherry  is  in  your  union? — ‘Yes. 

27920.  It  is  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  your  union  ? — 
—It  is  certainly  very  largely  populated.  Mr.  O'Brien 
is  here,  and  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  that. 

27921.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  men- 
tion ?— I think  not.  What  I wanted  to  say  more  than 
anything  else  was  putting  the  charge  for  outdoor  relief 
on  a smaller  area. 


Mr.  John  O’Brien,  p.l.g., 
Chairman. — I see  by  this  resolution  of  the  Clona- 
kilty Board  of  Guardians  that  Mr.  P.  W.  O’Donovan 
is  to  appear  as  their  solicitor ; I don’t  know  whether 
he  is  here. 

Mr.  P.  W.  O' Donovan. — Yes,  I am  here;  but  I 
think  my  duties  are  practically  nil.  From  the  com- 

Sehensive  questions  you  put,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
r me  to  say  anything. 

Chairman. — You  have  heard  the  lines  we  are 
taking? 

Mr.  O' Donovan. — I think  you  are  taking  the  very 
lines  I would  have  taken  myself. 

Chairman. — Would  you  wish  to  examine  this  wit- 
ness? 

Mr.  O'Donovan. — I think  not,  sir.  If  you  follow 
the  course  you  have  adopted  already  it  would  be 
better.  If  necessary,  I can  put  questions. 

27922.  Chairman. — You  live  in  the  Courtmacsherry 
direction?— Very  close  to  it. 

27923.  Are  there  many  fishermen  there? — There  are 
people  who  live  by  fishing  and  seafaring  business.  It 
is  a congested  district. 

27924.  Do  many  of  these  men  in  slack  times  get 
very  badly  off? — They  do.  In  the  winter  if  any  of 
their  families  get  sick  they  apply  for  outdoor  relief, 
but  they  never  go  into  the  house. 

27925.  You  don’t  know  of  any  fishermen  yourself 
who  go  into  the  house  ? — I have  great  experience,  but 
know  of  none  going  in. 

27926.  Did  you  happen  to  be  here  this  morning 
when  Mr.  M'Donald,  of  Kinsale,  was  giving  evi- 
dence— he  mentioned  that  he  heard  of  cases  of  fisher- 
men going  into  the  house? — They  might  in  Kinsale, 
but  not  in  Clonakilty. 

27927.  Do  you  know  of  many  people  who  go  off  and 
on  for  a week  or  two  in  slack  times  into  the  workhouse 
and  out  again  ? — No,  I do  not ; none  of  the  inhabitants. 

27928.  If,  without  breaking  up  the  Clonakilty 
Union,  we  could  develop  some  scheme  by  which  the 
inmates  could  be  grouped  together,  and  by  which 
your  Guardians  would  pay  so  much  a head  for  them 
in  the  central  institution,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
such  a scheme? — I would  not;  I would  be  opposed 
to  it. 

27929.  Why  would  you  object  to  it? — In  the  first 
place  I consider  there  would  be  no  benefit  derived 
from  it,  because  the  present  officials  should  be  com- 
pensated. 

27930.  That  would  be  a life  pension? — Yes.  In 

the  second  place,  the  officials  appointed  should  be 
paid ; and  I don’t  think  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  officials  there  would  be  anything  gained  by 
it.  Besides,  additional  buildings  may  be  required 
where  the  inmates  would  be  sent  to. 

27931.  Suppose  you  were  to  take  as  many  of  the 
officials  as  were  of  a working  age  and  bring  them 
from  the  institutions  where  they  at  present  are,  and 
put  them  into  a central  institution,  and  only  pension 
those  who  are  really  past  their  work,  or  near  it?— I 
think  that  could  not  be  done  for  all  unions ; it  may 
be  done  for  one. 

27932.  Suppose  six  or  eight  unions  joined  together, 
and  had  a central  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  you 
would  then  have  six  masters  and  six  mistresses  that 
you  could  use,  if  you  wanted  so  many,  but  you  would 
not  want  so  many? — There  should  be  some  left  out. 

27933.  The  ones  you  would  leave  out  would  be  the 
elderly  people,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  get  their 
pensions,  and  retire,  as  they  would  in  the  ordinary 
course? — You  would  not  have  many  of  them.  The; 
great  number  are  mostly  young  in  Dunmanway, 
Clonakilty,  and  Skibbereen. , • 

27934.  We  have  visited  every  workhouse  in  Ireland, 
and,  found  very  many  old  people-  among  the  officials  ? 

— In  Dunmanway,  Clonakilty,  and  Skibbereen-  they_ 
are  young  people.  / 


.,  Clonakilty,  examined. 

27935.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are 
old  and  young  all  the  way  round.  What  oth^r  objec- 
tion would  you  have  to  this  plan? — That  the  poor 
people  themselves  would  have  a very  strong  objec- 
tion; they  would  not  like  to  go;  and  then  it  would 
increase  outdoor  relief  to  a great  extent. 

27936.  What  class  would  it  increase  the  outdoor 
in— the  aged  and  infirm? — They  should  get  outdoor 
relief  when  they  are  aged,  and  won’t  go  to  the  work- 
house.  Of  course,  humanity  requires  that  they  should 
get  it,  and  it  is  often  liable  to  abuse. 

27937.  Would  not  all  the  people  who  are  in  the 
workhouse  of  Clonakilty  at  present — aged  and  infirm, 
everyone  of  those  people — prefer  outdoor  relief,  if  they 
could  get  it  ? — They  would  not,  in  general ; some  of 
them  would.  But  the  question  is  this — they  might 
not  get  lodgings  outside,  or  proper  accommodation ; 
and  I think  the  house  would  be  better  for  them — 
they  would  be  kept  cleaner. 

27938.  I agree  with  you ; but  I am  talking  about 
what  they  would  wish  themselves? — Some  may. 

27939.  A great  many  at  present  in  the  Clonakilty 
aged  and  infirm  wards,  if  asked,  would  be  very  glad 
to  go  out  on  outdoor  relief? — I don’t  think  they 
would. 

27940.  Why  would  not  those  who  would  be  outside 
in  the  future  be  just  as  willing  to  go  to  the  central 
institution? — They  get  from  their  relatives  and 
friends  some  assistance,  and  by  the  little  assistance 
they  get  from  the  Guardians,  they  live  outside,  at 
their  own  liberty,  and  would  not  wish  to  be  con- 
fined in  a workhouse. 

27941.  That  equally  applies  to  the  present  class  as 
well  as  to  the  future? — I think  so. 

27942.  You  find  a number  of  people  now  in  the 
workhouse — is  not  the  reason  why  they  are  in  the 
workhouse  because  they  would  not  get  outdoor  relief? 
— I think  not.  They  have  not  proper  accommoda- 
tion ; they  have  not  lodgings  outside. 

27943.  Then,  have  you  nobody  in  the  workhouse 
except  people  who  wish  to  come  in? — No,  of  course. 

27944.  You  have  not  obliged  anybody  to  come  in 
by  saying,  “ We  will  give  you  the  workhouse  instead 
of  outdoor  relief?” — It  may  have  been  said  to  people 
who  are  not  proper  recipients  of  outdoor  relief. 

27945.  Sir.  Mtjrnaghan. — You  think  it  would  be 
a very  great  hardship  if  these  people  were  asked  to 
go  a little  further  than  they  have  to  go  at 
present? — I think  it  would  be  a hardship  on  them ; 
because,  the  reason  why— they  wish  to  see  their  re- 
latives, and  would  not  wish  to  go  there.  I am  cer- 
tain they  would  have  a great  objection  to  go. 

27946.  As  a rule,  the  aged  have  no  visitors  at  all, 
only  tlio  sick ; they  alone  are  visited  frequently ; hut 
the  old -people  that  are  in  the  house  for  years  have 
few  visitors;  that  is  the  general  experience.  This 
change  would  work  this  way— It  would  bring  these 
people  into  the  house,  where  they  could  be  treated 
according  to  their  needs  and  condition.  They  could 
be  kept  more  comfortably,  and  could  be  separated  from 
undesirable  companions,  and  better  accommodation 
provided  without  increased  cost.  Now,  on  the  score, 
of  the  benefit  of  that  class,  would  not  it  be  an  advan- 
tage?—I am  entirely  of  a different  opinion. 

27947.  You  don't  think  it  would  be  better  for  these- 
people  to  be  by  themselves,  and  treated  in  accordance 
with  - their  wants,  than  have  them,  as  they  are, 
mixed  up  with  other  classes,  and  taking  pot 
luck  with  the  crowd?— If  such  a change  should  be 
made  it  is  the  other  classes  should  get  a place  of- 
their  own,  and  not  the  infirm  poor.  They  should  be 
left  with  their  relatives,  while  if  there  is  a had  class: 
there,  there  should  be  a separate  place  made  for  them,, 
into  which  they  should  be  put. 
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Sept.  26, 190?.  27948.  Chairman. — Among  the  aged,  and  infirm 

— 1 * there  are  a great  many  people  of  inferior  character? — 1 

Mfc  John  I would  not  say  that  of  the  Clonakilty  Union.  There 
O’Brien,  may  be  some  whose  character  was  bad  some  years 
ago,  but  since  the  nuns  came  in  they  have  been 
entirely  reformed. 

27949.  In  every  workhouse  there  are  some  people 
that  are  troublesome  and  objectionable,  and  others 
that  are  not,  and  if  you  had  a central  institution  you 
could  put  the  troublesome  people  in  one  ward  and 
the  quiet,  peaceable  people  in  another  ward? — That 
may  be ; but  it  would  be  rather  to  increase  the  cost  on 
the  ratepayers  than  to  decrease  it. 

27950.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— Their  position,  in  point 
of  respectability,  would  be  much  improved,  because 
they  would  be  away  from  the  workhouse,  the  name 
of  which  they  dislike? — As  regards  that,  I think  it 
would  be  very  suitable  that  the  hospital  should  be 
divided ; and  in  case  of  any  person  of  respectability 
coming  in  there,  he  should  have  a different  ward 
from  the  others. 

27951.  You  could  not  bring  about  a change  of  that 
kind  without  adding  to  the  cost.  What  we  are 
desirous  of  doing  is  to  improve  matters  without  adding 
to  the  cost? — 1 fail  to  see  where  the  improvement 
would  come  in. 

27952.  These  people,  kept  in  bulk,  could  be  kept 
much  cheaper  than  they  are  now,  in  small  numbers, 
just  as  everything  in  life  can  be  done  much  cheaper 
on  a large  scale  than  on  a small  scale.  They  could 
be  kept,  perhaps,  for  £2  a head  cheaper  in  an  institu- 
tion, where  they  would  be  by  themselves ; not 
only  that,  but  they  could  be  treated  much  better,  in 
accordance  with  their  interests  ? — The  cost  of  pro- 
visions is  the  same  in  every  place. 

27955.  The  cost  of  provisions  in  a single  house  is, 
proportionately,  much  more  than  in  a big  place,  where 
things  are  bought  wholesale.  They  could  be  kept 
£2  a head  cheaper  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  on 
the  score  of  improvement  to  themselves  it  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  these  poor  people  to  be  by  them- 
selves, where  they  would  not  be  liable  to  association 
with  undesirable  acquaintances  ? — Cork  is  a very  large 
institution,  and  I don’t  see  the  price  of  provisions 
cheaper  there  than  in  Clonakilty,  Kinsale,  or 
Bandon. 

27954.  I don’t  separate  one  place  from  another, 
but  an  article  can  be  bought  cheaper  on  a large  scale 
than  in  driblets? — I don’t  see  that. 

27955.  Chairman. — It  would  cost  you  more  to  give 
ten  men  their  dinner  at  so  much  per  head  than  to 
give  twenty  men  their  dinner  at  so  much  a head? — You 
may  get  a hotel  to  give  100  people  their  dinner  cheaper 
■per  head  than  they  would  give  it  to  one  man. 

27956.  Mr.  ODonovan.— Do  you  know  the  average 
-cost  of  the  keep  of  an  inmate  in  Clonakilty^  Union 
.-as  compared  with  Cork  Union  ? Clonakilty  is  only 
Zs.  M.  and  Cork  3s.  10d.?— That  bears  out  what  I 
say. 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — There  may  be  an  explanation 
for  that.  I would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  Cork 
Workhouse  half  the  inmates  are  in  the  infirmary. 

Mr.  O’Donovan. — The  same  applies  to  the  Clona- 
kilty Union — the  same  proportion. 

Chairman.— These  figures  about  the  average  cost 
of  maintenance  are  not  very  valuable  from  this 
point  of  view — that  they  only  take  in  food  and 
clothing ; they  don’t  take  in  all  the  expenses,  as  in 
the  lunatic  asylum  figures.  The  lunatic  asylum  cost 
of  an  inmate  is  the  correct  basis.  There  you  take 
every  penny  spent,  and  divide  that  by  the  number 
of  inmates.  That  cost  of  clothing  and  maintenance 
is  open  to  any  amount  of  juggling,  and  changes  with- 
out juggling. 

27957.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.—' We  don’t  make  any 
■charge  against  the  Clonakilty  Union,  that  it  is  not 
managed  economically,  because  it  is.  The  rate  per 
£ shows  it  is  managed  fairly  economically,  hut  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  at  some  method  of 
reforming  the  system  in  such  a way  as  that  the 
classes  would  be  benefited,  and  the  ratepayers  would 
have  a gain ; and,  of  course,  our  remarks  apply 
generally  and  not  particularly  at  all?— I understand 
that  perfectly. 

•27958.  Axe  you  still  of  opinion  that  it  would  not 
be  a proper  thing  to  put  these  classes  by  themselves  ? 

I don’t  say  that ; but  I say  there  would  he  no 

economy  in  the  rates  by  doing  it. 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — In  the  cost  of  firing  alone,  you 


would  save  £100  or  £150  a year,  and  in  the  saving 
that  would  come  about  in  the  master’s  and  matrons 
salary  there  would  be  a considerable  reduction. 

27959.  Chairman. — Take  the  lighting  and  firing. 
You  have  six  or  eight  unions,  costing  so  much  a year 
for  lighting  and  firing  ; a great  deal  less  than  the  total 
of  the  six  or  eight  would  warm  and  light  the  inmates 
when  they  were  all  in  the  one  house?— There  may  be 
a little  saving  there,  but  they  should  have  additional 
fires  for  additional  people. 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — There  would  not  be  so  much 
space  to  be  heated  in  one  institution  as  in  six  or  eight, 
so  that  you  would  be  bound  to  save. 

Mr.  O'Donovan. — I assume,  gentlemen,  the  present 
institutions  would  all  be  kept  going  still. 

Chairman. — No;  portion  of  them  would  be  closed. 

Mr.  O’Donovan. — I assume  when  they  are  closed 
there  would  be  a saving. 

Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — They  might  be  utilised  for  other 
useful  purposes. 

Chairman. — The  suggestions  we  have  received  in 
different  places  are  that  it  would  be  possible  to  close 
the  able-bodied  side  of  the  house,  keep  the  hospital 
for  the  sick,  and  put  the  other  inmates  into  separate 
institutions. 

Mr.  O'Donovan. — If  the  able-bodied  portion  of  the 
Clonakilty  Union  were  removed,  then  they  require 
additional  accommodation  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

27S60.  Chairman. — The  healthy  and  the  sick  are 
the  two  classes? — There  are  hardly  any  able-bodied 
in  the  Clonakilty  Union. 

27961.  They  are  classed  healthy  if  they  are  not 
on  the  doctor’s  books.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
the  chnrgeability  of  outdoor  relief? — At  times  it  runs 
up  high. 

27962.  Would  you  make  it  a union  charge  or  have 
it  on  a smaller  division? — I would  make  it  electoral 
division  rating.  I have  long  experience  of  the  union, 
over  thirty  years ; tire  Guardians  would  be  by  far 
more  careful. 

27963.  Do  you  think  they  are  not  as  careful  when, 
they  have  the  union-at-large  area  as  they  used  to  be 
when  they  had  the  electoral  division  ? — 1 really  think 
they  are  not  so  careful,  although  they  scrutinise  the 
accounts  very  often.  They  have  not  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  union,  as  they  have  of  their 
own  electoral  division. 

27964.  And  without  that  knowledge  you  think  they 
cannot  make  as  good  decisions? — I am  certain. 

27965.  You  think  people  get  on  ‘sometimes  owing 
to  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians? — I 
think  they  do  get  on. 

27966.  That  would  not  get  on  if  it  were  an  electoral 
charge  ?— Yes. 

27967.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan. — Have  you  tried  boarding 
out  in  your  union? — Yes,  we  have  some  boarded  out. 

27968.  Is  it  of  late  you  have  been  adopting  it?— 
Yes. 

27969.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  homes 
for  the  children?— No,  not  at  present. 

27970.  Do  you  find  it  works  satisfactorily  ?— I think 
it  will,  after  a hit.  When  you  bring  the  children  out 
into  the  country  they  get  more  into  the  habits  of  the 
people.  When  they  have  relatives,  they  generally 
take  the  children,  and  bring  them  up  in  their  own 
homes. 

27971.  Would  you  like  to  see  as  many  children 
hoarded  out  as  possible  ? — I would ; though,  from 
my  experience  of  Clonakilty  Union,  I have  not  loiown 
many  of  the  children  reared  in  the  house  previously 
to  return ; very  few.  There  is  one  thing  I would 
wish  to  bring  under  your  notice.  We  have  in  the  union 
a great  many  of  the  labourers’  cottages.  At  present, 
if  the  occupier  falls  sick,  he  cannot  get  any 
though  he  is  the  bread-winner  of  the  family.  While 
the  rest  of  the  family  could  get  Telief,  he  cannot,  i 
think  the  quarter-acre  clause  should  be  repealed. 

•27972.  Chairman.— Would  you  substitute  any  limit 
for  the  quarter-acre ? — I would  say  one  acre  at  least, 
and  receiving  relief  in  sickness  should  not  be  a bar 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

27973.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— Have  you  many  lunatics 
in  the  house? — No,  only  one  imbecile ; a girl 
twelve  years. 

27974.  You  would  like  them  all  removed  from  the 
workhouse? — I would,  of  course ; it  would  be  a prope 
thing  to  do,  if  there  was  accommodation  for  them. 
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■27975.  Don’t  you  think  the  epileptics  should  be  in 
a place  where  they  could  be  better  cared?— They 
should  be  looked  after. 

27976.  What  special  looking  after  does  that  girl 
get? — There  is  generally  one  of  the  attendants  looking 
after  her. 


EVIDENCE.  .935 

27977.  Chairman. — Is  she  in  the  lunatic  ward  or 
the  healthy  ward? — She  is  in  the  lunatic  ward,  I 
think. 

27978  Dr.  Biggeh. — Do  you  mean  an  inmate  is 
looking  after  her? — Yes,  one  of  the  inmates. 


Mr.  James  O’Brien,  j.p.,  Chairman,  Clonakilty  Union,  examined. 


27979.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

27980.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  your  two 
colleagues — is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  in 
addition  to  what  they  have  said? — ‘Not  a great  deal. 
I. fully  endorse  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Bence  Jones  and 
Mr.  O’Brien  with  regard  to  the  chargeability  of  out- 
door relief. 

27981.  You  would  rather  have  it  divisional  rating 
than  uni  on-at-large  ? — Quite  so.  Union-at-large 

Tating  is  very  much  abused  by  Guardians ; when  the 
cost  is  distributed  over  the  whole  area,  some  Guar- 
dians, naturally,  are  more  liberal  than  if  it  was  a 
divisional  rating. 

27982.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — Would  not  the  Guardians 
representing  the  to-wns  object  to  that  change? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  O’ Donovan. — Mr.  O’Brien  is  a town  Guardian 
himself. 

Witness. — Occasionally  householders,  I think,  should 
be  a charge  to  the  union-at-large.  There  should  be 
some  term  of  habitation ; four  or  five  years’  resi- 
dence, to  entitle  them  to  be  a charge  to  the  town  of 
Clonakilty.  Those  poorer  people,  who  take  a house 
for  a week  or  three  weeks  or  a month,  to  get  out- 
door relief,  I don’t  think  they  should  be  charged  to 
the  town  of  Clonakilty. 

27983.  Chairman. — Such  people  as  that  would  be 
hardly  eligible  for  any  relief  at  all?— They  occasion- 
ally get  it. 

27984.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  hard- 
ship in  having  a central  institution  for  the  aged  and 
infirm — not  breaking  up  the  union,  but  simply  board- 
ing out  your  aged  and  infirm  inmates? — I don’t  think 
that  would  work  at  all ; I think  it  would  lead  to 
abuse. 

27985.  Where  do  you  think  the  abuse  would  come 
in? — The  money  that  might  be  given  for  their  main- 
tenance would  be  spent  in  other  ways. 

27986.  I am  not  speaking  of  boarding  them  out  in 
the  country,  but  in  a central  institution.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  able-bodied  part  of  the  donakilty 
house  were  to  be  devoted  to  receiving  the  aged  and 
infirm  from  the  surrounding  unions,  you  would  Have 
them  all  there,  and  would  charge  so  much  a head  for 
every  person  who  came  from  another  union,  so  that 
five  or  six  workhouses  could  he  closed  and  only  one 
remain  open,  as  regards  the  healthy,  but  the  sick 
wards  would  remain  open? — I think  that  would  in- 
flict great  hardship  on  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
those  poor  people,  sent  a long  distance  from  their 
homes. 

27987.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  these 
people  often  receive  visits  when  they  are  in  the  aged 
and  infirm  wards? — I am. 

27988.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  particulars  in  your 
workhouse  on  that  point,  because  we  were  rather 
under  that  impression  when  we  started ; but  as  we 
went  along  we  made  inquiries,  and  we  found  that,  re- 
latively, a very  small  number  of  visits  were  paid  to  the 
aged  and1  infirm,  and  that  only  when  they  came  in 
first  ; most  of  the  visits  are  paid  to  the  sick  ?— -I  have 
personal  knowledge  that  there  are  often  visits  to 
the  sick. 

27989.  The  aged  and  infirm?— I cannot  say  that. 

27990.  We  supposed  they  would  have  received  visits, 
but  in  a great  many  places  they  hardly  receive  any 
visits.  The  aged  and  infirm  are  so  often  unmarried 
people,  without  anyone  belonging  to  them. 


27991.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — If  these  different  classes 
could  be  kept  apart  better  treatment  could  be  given 
to  them? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

27992.  Chaibman.— In  another  workhouse? — No,  in 
the  same  workhouse. 

27993.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — You  could  not  keep  the 
six  or  seven  classes  apart  in  the  one  workhouse,  be- 
cause there  is  not  room,  and  you  would  require  addi- 
tional officers,  and  that  would  increase  the  rates? — 
We  are  adding  to  Clonakilty  Workhouse  from  time 
to  time  to  give  accommodation. 

27994.  If  some  method  of  selection  could  be  adopted, 
so  as  to  put  the  classes  by  themselves,  retaining  only 
the  hospital  for  the  sick,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  an 
improvement? — I do ; but  I would  not  approve  of 
removing  the  hospital  at  all. 

27995.  Dr.  Bigger. — ‘Are  you  a member  of  the  Sana- 
torium Committee? — No. 

27996.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  it? — I 
occasionally  read  the  reports  of  the  committee.  With 
regard  to  the  casuals,  we  have  very  few  in  GlonaElty 
at  all. 

27997.  Chaibman. — Mr.  O’Brien,  who  preceded  you, 
stated  that  he  really  knew  of  no  casual  poor,  only 
the  tramps  ? — That  is  all ; for  the  reason  that,  to  my 
mind,  there  is  ample  employment  for  any  man  in 
Clonakilty  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work.  We 
sometimes  find  there  are  some  of  them  able,  but  not 
willing. 

27998.  What  do  these  men  do — they  don’t  go  to 
the  workhouse? — No. 

27999.  I think  in  comparatively  few  rural  unions 
do  you  meet  that  class? — With  regard  to  the  profes- 
sional tramps,  there  should  be  some  legislation  to 
deal  with  them. 

28000.  Would  you  approve  of  putting  these  men  into 
the  workhouse  and  detaining  them  there  under  a 
magistrate’s  warrant,  and  trying  to  get  them  into 
habits  of  industry? — Quite  so. 

28001.  The  country  has  to  support  them  at  present, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  best  method 
would  be — if  they  insist  on  the  country  supporting 
them — the  best  thing  would  be  to  make  them  work 
for  their  living  ? — I think  they  should  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  State  for  their  living.  In  some  districts 
they  are  a menace  and  threat  to  farmers ; they  make 
them  give  them,  food  under  threats.  I Have  been 
asked  by  some  of  my  constituents  to  give  evidence 
about  the  system  of  administering  outdoor  relief.  I 
don’t  wish  to  mention  names,  but  I think  the  prac- 
tice is  objectionable  where  the  relieving  officer  gives 
money  for  relief  in  his  own  house,  if  he  is  a shop- 
keeper. 

28002.  That  would  be  against  the  law? — The  prac- 
tice is  very  objectionable. 

28003.  He  would  render  himself  liable  to  dismissal 
if  he  did  so? — That  would  be  an  extreme  course  to 
adopt. 

28004.  Mr.  Mubnaghan. — There  is  a middle  course 
for  him — quit  doing  it,  and  quit  it  at  once?— Some 
people  say  they  think  if  they  don’t  take  the  goods  sold 
in  the  shop  they  believe  the  relief  will  be  stopped. 

Chaibman. — If  people  submit  to  I’e  • bullied,  of 
course,  they  will  be ; but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Guardians,  who  know  what  is  going  on,  to  stop  it 
very  easily.  One  word  is  enough  to  the  man  who 
dops  it— to  tell  him  he  must  stop  it  or  go.  You  have 
• full  power. 

Mr.  O’Donovan. — There  is  one  other  witness — Mr. 
Hurley,  Master  of  the  Union, 


Mr.  Daniel  Hurley,  Master,  Clonakilty  Workhouse,  examined. 


Chairman. — We  don’t,  as  a rule,  ask  the  Master  to 
give  evidence,  bo  you  had  better  examine  him  yourself. 

Mr.  O’Donovan. — It  is  something  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  questions  you  put  to  the  other  witnesses.  He 
would  be  in  a better  position  to  reply  about  the  ques- 


tion of  the  saving  to  the  district  by  transferring  the 
inmates  to  a central  institution.  Would  you  put  the 
question,  six. 

28005.  Chairman. — I would  be  inclined  to  put  the 
question  this  way:  If  you  were  offered  a big  work- 
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house,  with  double  the  salary  for  looking  after  six 
times  the  number  of  inmates,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  a good  plan? — I would  naturally  take  it. 

Mr.  O' Donovan. — Would  you  put  the  question  in 
the  way  you  did  to  the  others? 

Chairman. — I think  not ; I would  rather  anticipate 
the  answer. 

28006.  Mr.  O’Donovan. — Would  you  give  a general 
idea,  for  instance,  on  the  vagrancy  question — would 
you  make  any  suggestion? — I am  of  opinion  that  if 
the  police  enforced  the  "Vagrancy  Act  that  a good 
many  of  these  tramps  would  disappear. 

28007.  Chairman. — 'What  do  you  think  would  hap- 
pen if  the  police  enforced  the  law,  and  brought  them 
up  before  the  Bench ; you  would  find  a difficulty, 
would  you  not,  under  the  existing  law,  of  proving 
that  they  were  vagrants  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  that  they  had  received  relief  from  other  work- 
houses? — It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  they  had 
received  relief  from  other  workhouses ; they  could 
convict  them  for  begging  under  the  Vagrancy  Act. 

28008.  It  is  difficult  to  get  evidence  of  begging  very 
often  ? — I have  seen  them  several  times  begging 
through  the  town.  After  getting  the  relieving 
officer’s  ticket  they  would  beg  round  until  the  closing 
hour  at  the  workhouse,  drinking  the  proceeds. 

28009.  Would  they  people  they  beg  from  come  for- 
ward and  give  evidence? — I am.  afraid  they  would 
not. 

Mr.  O'Donovan. — If  they  were  summoned  as  wit- 
nesses I think  they  would.  It  is  a crying  shame  ip 
the  country  districts. 

28010.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  any 
hardship  to  any  respectable  person  if  the  class  of 
men  who  are  going  round  were  taken  up  by  the  police, 
if  they  had  no  satisfactory  explanation  to  give  of  their 
position,  where  they  came  from,  or  what  they  did ; 
do  you  think  it  would  be  any  harm  to  put  them  into 
a workhouse,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  there 
obliged  to  work,  not  for  a day  or  two,  but,  say,  on 
a few  years’  committal,  and  allow  them  out  if  they 
were  working  satisfactorily — do  you  see  any  objection 
to  that? — None. 

28011.  Do  you  think  it  would  hit  any  respectable 
people? — It  would  not ; those  who  were  anxious  to 
work  ; but  the  tramp  class  will  not  work,  even  if  they 
get  it. 

28012.  Mr.  O'Donovan. — Take,  for  instance,  the 
Olonakilty  Union.  If  the  aged  and  infirm  and 

sick  were  kept  in  the  union  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  send  away  the  able-bodied 

and  children  it  would  give  you  more  room ; you  could 
make  improvements,  and  classify  the  infirm.  Some 
are  very  respectable  poor,  who  sometimes  feel  having 
to  mix  up  with  undesirables ; if  you  had  more  accom- 
modation you  could  provide  for  that  class? 

Chairman. — You  mean  you  could  do  that  in  the 
workhouse  as  it  is  at  present? — If  we  got  rid  of  the 
able-bodied  class. 

28013.  I suppose  you  have  no  able-bodied  men  ? — 
Very  few. 

28014.  Have  you  any  at  all? — They  would  not 
amount  to  half  ,a  dozen  at  present. 

28015.  That  would  not  relieve  you  much  ? — But  they 
occupy  a great  portion  of  room — there  are  a certain 
number  of  wards  appropriated  to  them. 

28016.  Mr.  O'Donovan. — Is  there  a good  portion  of 
the  building  set  apart  for  them  ? — Yes  ; for  both  men 
end  women,  and  could  be  utilised  for  the  infirm  class. 

28017.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — While  your  suggestion 
might  give  a little  more  room,  it  would,  in  other  ways, 
do  little  good,  and  instead  of  lessening  the  cost  is 
likely  to  add  to  the  rates  without  remedying  the  things 
we  all  wish  improved  ? — At  present  our  Board  of  Guar- 


Mr. R.  Clear,  j.p., 

28030.  Chairman.— You  are  one  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  Bandon  Union  ? — I am  not  now,  but  I was  a 
Guardian  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

28031.  You  are  familiar  with  the  questions  discussed 
here  ? — Very  familiar. 

28032.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  amalga- 
mation in  the  first  instance? — I have. 

28033.  Is  your  opinion  hostile  to  amalgamation  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ?— I am  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamation as  a principle,  but  I think  it  may  be  carried 


dians  are  taking  into  consideration  the  question  of 
enlarging  the  fever  hospital.  Supposing  one  of  these 
buildings  was  vacant  by  removing  the  children  you 
could  turn  that  into  a fever  hospital,  and  possibly 
£1,000  must  be  spent  in  enlarging  the  fever  hospital.  • ■ 
28018.  Thnt  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  changes 
outlined  were  carried  out? — The  fewer  hospital  at 
present  is  too  small ; it  is  a small  detached  building 
in  the  workhouse  grounds. 

28019.  Chairman. — What  about  the  one  on  the  hill  ? 
There  is  no  water  supply,  and  the  town  supply  does 
not  go  up  so  high. 

28020.  Mr.  O’Donovan. — It  has  practically  gone  in- 
to ruin? — Yes,  the  inside  has. 

28021.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  you,  as  master,  must 
know  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  workhouse  management  as  it  ought  to 
be  done  with  so  many  classes  together  ? — Yes. 

28022.  Have  you  any  change  that  you  would  suggest 

that  would  not  mean  additional  cost  to  the  rates  ? 

I think  it  could  not  be  done  without  additional  costs. 

28023.  But  in  the  way  that  has  been  suggested  here 
it  can  be  done,  because  the  calculation  is  that  there 
will  be  a considerable  saving. 

Mr.  O’ Donovan. — How  would  the  saving  come  in? 
Mr.  Murnaghan.— By  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  staff.  The  expenses  in  connection  with  the  general 
body  of  the  workhouse  which  is  very  large,  will 
cease.  Then  it  is  estimated  that  when  a number  of 
people  are  put  together  they  can  be  kr.pf  per  capita 
at  a less  rate  than  where  there  are  only  a few. 

Mr.  O'Donovan. — What  officials  could  be  dispensed 
with? 

Mr.  Murnaghan.— Most  of  the  officials  doing  duty 
in  the  main  building  of  the  workhouse. 

Witness. — There  is  only  the  master,  the  matron,  the 
orter  and  two  teachers  in  the  extern  portion  of  the 

28024.  Chairman. — No  wardsmen? — There  . are  in 
the  hospital  wards,  not  in  the  healthy  wards. 

28025.  Mr.  O’Donovan. — Should  there  not  be  some 
official  to  take  charge  of  the  clothes"  in  lieu  of  the  present 
matrons  ? — If  the  matron  is  dispensed  With  you;  must 
have  a sempstress  or  storekeeper  over  the  stores,  then 
you  would  want  a porter  always  at  the  gate. 

28026.  You  can  dispense  with  officers  under  one 
name,  but  you  will  have  to  re-employ  them  under  an- 
other name  and  in  just  as  costly  a manner  ? — I think 
some  persons  will  have  to  be  employed  in  their  stead. 

28027.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  only  require 
persons  in  connection  with  the  hospital — a clerk  of 
course,  would  be  necessary  as  clerk  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil?— There  are  stores  coming  in  for  use. 

28028.  All  you  would  want  is  the  staff  of  an  ordinary 
hospital? — The  hospital  at  present  is  not  sufficient  in 
size  save  for  the  one  district.  If  you  take  away  the 
workhouse  with  the  stores  in  it  you  must  appropriate 
some  other  building  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  stores 
and  provision  stores. 

28029.  It  would  not  he  hard  to  take  over  plenty  of 
space  if  the  house  proper  was  vacated,  but  you  would 
not  need  any  staff  more  than  the  staff  of  an  ordinary 
hospital? — You  would  want  someone  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts— your  nurses  will  not  keep  the  accounts  under 
the  present  Poor  Law  system. 

Mr.  O’Donovan, — See  after  the  repairs  of  the  building 
and  the  upkeep. 

Chat rman.  — -These  difficulties  are  not  met  with  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  county  hospitals  or  infirmaries. 

•Witness. — They  don’t  keep  the  diet  in  such  a way 
as  they  do  in  workhouses. 

Chairman. — I don’t  see  the  use  of  keeping  it. 


Bandon,  examined. 

too  far;  I have  gone  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
workhouses  in  the  county  pretty  closely. 

28034.  You  have  Clonakilty,  Dunmanway,  Macroom 
and  Kinsale  bounding  you? — Quite  so,  and  I don’t 
think  out  of  the  seventeen  it  would  be  prudent  to 
suppress  more  than  about  five. 

28035.  That  would  be  amalgamating  pure  and 
simple,  breaking  up  unions  and  dividing  them  among 
adjoining  unions— what  is  your  view  as  regards  the 
five  unions  that  might  be  dispensed  with? — That  "is 
rather  a delicate  question;  hut  Bandon  is  not  one  of 
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them.  I may  say  that  I have  gone  into  the  matter. 
rtaBly,  and  on  the  bade  of  £» 
jetton  of  workhouses  the  County  Cork  “ »?ehP?n 
excess  of  what  it  is  in  all  Ireland/  S m t ln 

28036.  Did  you  take  statute  acvps? 

I find  for  example  that  in  Armagh  there  ,tUtl  af“®  ’ 
Poor  Law  Unions  with  an  area  ot313  non  ^Ut  two 
average  of  156,000  to  each  I find  thi?  fn  " "u 

15?  MO'6.?”'  P°"  lLaw,U”i“=  »ith  «„  .c  "a6“Eo? 
417  00°,  or  an  nverag.  of  139,000  to  each.  I find 
“‘StS,  CX‘°W  th»«  “ «?1J  one  Poor  Law  Union 

28037.  Of  course  you  know  a good  deal  nf  these 
counties  are  situated  in  other  unions  ?— Quite  so  In 
Queen  s County  there  are  two  with  0$A  nnn  °'  in 

5?  *» nea  *fie,  “S 

are  six  Poor  Law  Unions,  witli  an  .acreage  of  1,159  000 
or,  in  other  words  an  average  of  193,200  In  Limerick 
there  are  five  with  a total  acreage  of  662  nnn  at, 
age  of  132,000.  In  Galway  the  acreage  is  1 502  OOo' 
he  average  is  150,000,  whereas  in  Ccrk  where 
there  are  seventeen  Poor  Law  Union*  the 

sTt^at  a*  T 1,839'?00>  an  average  of  108,000. 
So  that,  as  I say  the  proportion  in  Cork  is  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  what  it  is  in  Ireland  as  a whole: 
the  average  m Ireland  would  be  121,700.  That  would 
mean  for  ^ Cork  about  fifteen  workhouses,  or,  on  the 
"^.that  the  number  is  in  excess  of  the  average 
all  over  Ireland,  and  therefore,  I consider  the  number 
for  Cork  might  be  reduced  to  about  twelve  or  thirteen. 

.lunlTpStu^kudl-No:”*0  ‘1*  ’“*• 

28039.  That  would  make  a considerable  difierence, 
b,ut  you  think  about  five  would  be  the  utmost  that 
should  be  closed  ?— I do  ; of  course  I should  be  totally 
against  the  closing  of  the  hospital  in  connection  with 
any  workhouse,  or,  rather,  I should  be  in  favour  as 
far  as  possible  of  converting  the  workhouse  hospital 
into  a district  hospital. 

28040.  Then  you  don’t  recommend  in  any  instance 
amalgamation  pure  and  simple,  because  amalgamation 
pure  and  simple,  as  it  has  been  carried  out  up  to  the 
present  means  closing  up  the  entire  building?— No 
sir ; I think  it  would  be  a most  indiscreet  thing  to 
close  any  hospital. 

28041.  In  Donaghmore,  in  the  Queen’s  County, 
which  was  closed,  nothing  was  left  open  there?— I 
think  it  would  be  exceedingly  injudicious  and  very 
inconvenient  to  the  sick  poor,  who  should  be  con- 
sidered first,  I think,  in  the  case. 

28042.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  amalgamation 
as  it  is  strictly  understood  at  all  ?— Not  if  it  includes 
the  closing  of  the  hospital. 

28043.  If  yon  did  then  amalgamate  those  five  unions, 
would  you  break  up  the  governing  body,  or,  if  not,  what 
would  be  the  governing  body  of  the  hospital  you  would 
leave  behind?— -Of  course  if  converted  into  a district 
hospital  it  would  be  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

28044.  But  that  committee  contemplates  the  existence 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  because  part  of  the  pro- 
vision is  that  the  Guardians  may  at  any  time,  on 
giving  certain  notice,  redeem  the  district  hospital? — 
The  idea  I had  in  my  mind  was  that  in  case  the  work- 
house,  as  a workhouse,  were  abolished,  and  the  hospital 
remained,  that  there  shoud  be  a recasting  of  the  duties 
of  the  workhouse  medical  officer  and  of  the  local  dis- 
pensary medical  officer.  In  other  words,  I think  if  the 
dispensary  in  which  the  workhouse  hospital  were 
situated  were  too  large,  it  should  be  reduced  consider- 
ably and  have  on  officer  appointed  for  the  dual  work 
of  the  hospital  and  the  reduced  dispensary  area. 

28045.  In  other  words  you  would  put  the  local  hos- 
pital under  the  dispensary  doctor? — Practically,  and 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  old  dispensary  district 
would  be,  of  course,  apportioned  among  the  medical 
men  surrounding.  I think  myself  there  is  rather  a 
fallacy  underlying  the  argument  for  large  amalgama- 
tion, because  I don’t  think  the  ultimate  saving  would 
be  so  much  as  is  supposed  by  some. 
t You  know  what  the  average  rate  all  over 

Ireland  is  ? — I do.  I have  made  a little  calculation 
which  I would  like  to  submit.  I find  that  the  total 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Bandon  Poor  Law 
y®*®1  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1900,  was 
*0,587  14s.  9 d.  ; of  that  amount  there  was  expenditure 
on  outdoor  relief,  which,  I take,  would  not  be  affected 
by  an  amalgamation  of  unions,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  workhouses,  £1,491  14s.  3 d.  ; medical  charities  and 
dispensaries,  £906  3s.  3d.  ; that  would  remain  un- 
affected ; miscellaneous  expenses,  as  extern  institu- 


tions, registration,  repayment  of  loans,  superannua- 
tion, all  these  would  continue,  £236 ; the  cost  of  the 
hospital  that  I think  should  be  retained,  £346. 

28047.  Only  that  ? — That  was  the  amount  for  the 
year  I speak,  of ; I am  speaking  of  the  salaries  : the 
maintenance  of  patients  in  the  hospital  about  £750, 
so  that  m other  words  you  have  a total  of  £3,729  17s. 
od.  that  should  remain,  even  if  the  unions  were  amal- 
gamated and  the  workhouse  abolished ; that  from 
415,587  14s.  tid.  would  leave  £1,857  17s.  od. 

28048.  As  a basis  for  economy? — As  a basis  for 
economy.  Now  this  includes  the  maintenance  of  in- 
mates, not  in  the  hospital,  say,  £978  7s.  lOtf.  ; the 
salaries  of  all  the  officers,  except  in  the  hospital,  with 
^utions,  say  £621,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  say, 
£258  9s.  5d.,  making  altogether,  £1,857  17s.  3d. 

28049.  Those  are  all  strictly  union  charges? — Yes. 
Now  the  officers  not  needed  if  a workhouse  were  closed 
would  be,  as  I take  it,  the  master,  who  in  the  Bandon 
Workhouse  receives  £60  a year,  the  matron  £35  a 
year,  the  porter  £20  a year  ; there  is  one  schoolmistress 
now— there  were  two— and  her  salary  £35,  and  possibly 
the  two  chaplains. 

28050.  I think  you  would  want  the  chaplains  to  look 
after  the  sick?— If  they  were  not  needed,  £75,  in  all 
£225.  Tailor  and  shoemaker  £80  and  the  rations  of 
the  indoor  officers,  say,  £50 ; that  would  be  £355  in 
round  numbers. 

Mr. , Mubnaghan. — You  put  the  rations  very 
low  ?— The  officers  concerned,  of  course,  are  the  master, 
the  matron,  ,and  the  porter. 

28052.  Chaibman. — I think  you  are  too  low  for  the 
rations  ?— Shall  we  say  £100  ? 

28053.  It  does  not  affect  the  principle? — A portion 
of  what  I mentioned  is  recouped.  The  whole  of  the 
schoolmistress’s  salary  is  recouped,  and  under  the 
Estates  Duty  Act  the  grant  is  calculated  according  to 
the  number  of  officers  and  their  salaries. 

28054.  It  was  calculated  on  a certain  year?— It  if 
about  half,  so  that  I take  it  there  would  not  be  r 
savmg,  a net  saving,  by  the  reduction  of  the  establish 
ment  of  more  than  about  £200  or  £250  a year. 

28055.  Did  you  take  in  the  firing  and  light? — No,  1 
did  not ; that  is  a material  difference  of  course ; but 
even  £400  a year  is  not  much  more  than  a penny  in  the 
£ on  the  valuation  of  the  Bandon.  Union,  so  that  there 
is  not  such  a very  large  question  involved,  I think,  in 
amalgamation,  as  to  reduction  of  the  expenditure. 

Cha-irman. — I wish  the  calculations  were  as  simple  as 
those  you  have  read  out,  unfortunately  they  are  more 
complicated  than  that ; it  would  harcily  do  for  ns  to 
take  them 'on  that  basis. 

28056.  Mr.  Mubnaghan.— Still  with  all,  I think 
your  calculation  is  a very  fair  sample  of  the  ordinary 
workhouse?— I take  it  that  Bandon  is  .about  a fair 
average  union. 

28057.  I quite  recognise  that  you  have  gone  into  the 
thing  closely,  but  there  cannot  be  a very  big  saving 
because  the  poor  law  system  is  worked  fairly  economy 
cally— it  is  in  the  District  Council  administration  that 
the  expense  is  high?— Out  of  the  total  expenditure 
there  might  be  a saving  of  about  £300. 

28058.  Chaibman. — I must  say  I think  your  esti- 
mate is  not  correct  as  regards  the  £300,  but,  taking  it 
on  a rough  basis,  the  calculations  is  on  the  right  lines  ; 
there  are,  however,  a great  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered that  have  not  been  touched  on  here? — You 
refer  to  classification  probably. 

28059.  I am  not  going  into  our  calculations  at 
present,  but  I am  very  glad  to  receive  yours? — Per- 
haps I may  mention  at  this  stage  that  our  union  is 
a fairly  average  one  and  economically  worked. 

28060.  I think  it  is  very  economically  worked ; all 
I want  merely  to  say  is  that  I should  not  assent  to  the 
calculation  you  have  read  as  being  such  a calculation 
as  we  would  produce  ? — I find  the  number  of  inmates 
in  the  body  of  the  house  is  103,  in  the  hospital  61 ; 
that  the  average  cost  in  the  house  is  3s. 

5 id.,  and  in  the  hospital  4s.  6 ^d.,  and  that 
the  clothing  is  about  6 d.  or  6 ^d.  In.  the 

Bandon  Union  I find— I may  say  that  I have  not 
access  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  last  year — but  I find  in  1903,  the  poundage, 
the  amount  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
Bandon  Union  was  Is.  2-^d.,  which,  I think,  is 
moderate  out  of  the  total  expenditure  of  Is.  6 d.  I find 
that  for  the  same  year  the  expenditure  on  relief  of  the 
poor  for  Munster  was  an  average  of  Is.  9£<f.,  and  the 
total  expenditure  2s.  l^d.,  and  that  for  all  Ireland  the 
6D2 
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expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  for  that  year  was 
la.  3 Jd.,  and  the  total  expenditure  Is.  6gd.,  so  you 
will  see  Bandon  is  below  the  average. 

Chairman. — That  is  incontestable. 

28061.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Your  valuation  is  fairly 
high,  and  the  number  of  inmates  not  very  large  ? — The 
valuation  is  fairly  high. 

28062.  £75,000,  and  the  number  of  inmates  150? — 
164  at  present. 

28063.  Chairman. — The  largest  number  would  be 
172? — About  that. 

28064.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — That,  of  course,  affects  the 
poundage  considerably  ? — In  reference  to  the  classifica- 
tion I may  say  that  I am  strongly,  and  have  been  for 
a long  time  strongly,  in  favour  of  a re-classification 
of  the  workhouse,  and  I think  it  might  be  effected  in 
this  way.  At  present  there  is  only  one  class,  practically 
one  class  in  the  body  of  the  house ; the  result  is  to 
my  mind  a very  great  injustice  to  the  deserving  poor. 
Those  that  have  lived  honourably  and  respectably  are 
compelled  frequently  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  work- 
house  through  no  fault  of  their  own  in  their  declining 
age,  and  they  are  obliged  to  consort  in  the  workhouse 
with  people  whose  character  may  be  indifferent,  if  not 
worse.  Therefore,  I think  it  is  a crying  evil  and  calls 
very  loudly  for  amendment.  I think  it  might  be  ac- 
complished in  this  way,  because  personally  I am  rather 
opposed  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Murnaghan,  to  remove  the  infirm,  including  the  re- 
spectable infirm,  to  a central  institution.  I think 
there  is  a very  strong  sentimental  objection  to  that, 
the  people  of  the  locality  in  their  declining  years  like 
to  live  in  that  place,  to  die  there  and  to  be  buried 
there,  and  I think  anything  that  would  interfere  with 
that  very  proper  feeling  is  to  be  avoided.  But  I think 
the  class  might  be  re-divided  into  three  sections.  In 
the  first  place  I would  pia<»  the  respectable  and  in- 
dustrious poor  over  a certain  age,  say  sixty  for  men 
and  women  who,  as  I say,  have  been  compelled  through 
force  of  circumstances  to  seek  the  refuge  of  the  work- 
house.  In  that  class  I would  also  place  widows  who 
have  been  left  without  provision,  wives  who  have  been 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  through  no  fault  to  be 
ascertained  of  the  wife’s  own,  and  those  who  were 
incapable  of  work  ; in  all  cases  the  character  should  be 
excellent ; it  should  be  strictly  inquired  into. 

28065.  Chairman. — On  what  basis  would  you  in- 
quire— on  what  lines  ? — To  be  inquired  into  by,  of 
course,  a local  committee,  and  there  should  be  in  each 
case  a certificate  of  character  from  a clergyman. 

28066.  What  would  be  the  symptoms  or  facts  on 
which  you  would  include  a person  to  be  a person  of 
bad  character  ? — I think  in  a case  of  that  kind  the 
clergyman  of  the  church  to  .which  the  person  belonged 
could  form  a very  excellent  idea. 

28067.  They  might  not  be  what  you  would  call  very 
good  parishioners  ? — Well,  I think  the  police  possibly 
might  have  some  information  to  give  on  the  subject. 

28068.  That  is  what  I want  to  come  at — whether  you 
are  going  on  notoriety  as  regards  character  ? — Very  fre- 
quently notoriety  judges  character  correctly. 

28069.  What  would  you  consider  bad-charactered 
people — of  course  any  person  of  immoral  habits,  that 
is  obvious  ; what  other  reason  ? — I would  take  drunken- 
ness as  immorality,  and  I certainly  would  take  it  that 
anyone  who  in  the  prime  of  life  drifted  into  the  work- 
house  when  work  could  be  had  outside  was  a man  of 
questionable  character. 

28070.  Would  you  say  that  a person  of  quarrelsome 
habits  and  abusive  tongue  was  a person  of  bad  char- 
acter?— Not  exactly,  but  I certainly  think  they  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  first  class  I speak  of. 

28071.  They  would  be  the  greatest  nuisance  ;n  ihe 
house — a person  of  immoral  antecedents  and  drunken 
habits  would  be  comparatively  harmless  in  a house 
compared  to  a virago  or  quarrelsome? — That  is  very 
often  the  case. 

28072.  Really  what  you  would  want  would  be  to  get  a 
person  of  clubable  habits,  a pleasant  person  to  live  with  ? 
— That  is  the  idea.  I would  apportion  the  best  part 
of  the  house — what  is  at  present  used  in  the  Bandon 
Workhouse  as  a hospital— for  the  reception  of  these 
people.  I should  be  disposed  to  divide  the  wards  into 
cubicles,  and  allow  two,  say,  to  live  together  at  the 
men’s  side  of  the  house,  two  decent  men,  and  at  the 
women’s  side  two  decent  women. 

28073.  And  old  married  couples? — Quite  so,  and  I 
should  give  those  special  privileges,  give  them  better 
food,  allow  them  to  wear  their  own  clothes,  or 


at  all  events  comfortable  clothes,  not  stamped  with  the 
workhouse  mark.  I would  give  those  belonging  to  the 
class  considerable  privileges  ; in  other  words  make  their 
life  more  like  what  it  would  be  in  an  almshouse ; in 
fact  they  would  be  pensioners,  as  it  were,  on  the  public 
and  not  paupers,  and  in  that  way  very  greatly  improve 
the  condition  of  the  best  class  of  inmates  in  the  house. 
Then  the  second  class  would,  of  course,  consist  of  those 
who  were  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad,  the 
average  inmate  of  the  workhouse.  I should  allow  their 
condition  to  remain  pretty  much  as  it  is  at 
present.  The  third  class  should  be  for  those  who  were 
vicious  loafers,  and  altogether  the  undesirables  in  the 
workhouse.  I would  make  the  discipline  in  their  case 
very  much  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present,  and  I 
would  make  their  food  less  attractive. 

28074.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  aged  and  infirm? — 
No,  I ,am  speaking  of  the  inmates  as  a class. 

28075.  That  is  mainly  the  aged  and  infirm — they  are 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  ? — The  best  of 
those  would  form  the  first  class. 

28076.  You  may  take  it  that  the  sick  would  be  about 
as  large  a body  ? — I don’t  call  them  sick  ; the  hospital 
would  be  removed  altogether.  The  second  class  would 
include  practically  the  bulk  of  the  inmates,  and  the 
third  class  would  include  those  of  inferior  character, 
the  undesirables,  as  I say ; I would  make  their 
condition  less  pleasant  than  it  is,  because  I think  some 
drift  into  the  workhouse  because  they  can  get  better 
food  than  outside  without  working  for  it.  In  fact  I 
would  make  life  undesirable  for  them  in  the  work- 
house  ; I would  make  them  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  establishment,  and  what  would 
be  saved  in  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  would  go 
very  considerably  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost  of. 
maintenance  of  Class  No.  1. 

28077.  Then  the  people  of  these  several  classes  would 
be  liable  to  be  shifted  from  one  to  another  according  to 
conduct? — On  promotion  or  otherwise.  If  it  were 
found  that  someone  in  Class  1 was  disposed  to  be 
quarrelsome,  giving  trouble  to  the  superintendent  or 
their  fellows,  I should  send  that  person  down  to  Class 
2.  On  the  other  hand  I think  it  ought  to  be  possible 
for  one  in  Class  2 to  be  promoted,  as  it  were,  to  Class 
1,  and  get  the  superior  advantages.  But  now  I think 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  take  a concrete  case,  and 
I find  it  in  the  Bandon  Workhouse.  I may  tell  you 
that  the  house  was  built  to  accommodate  902.  The 
fever  hospital,  which  is  a separate  building,  a very  ex- 
cellent building,  was  built  to  accommodate  106,  and 
there  is  an  old  hospital  in  the  town,  now  used  as  a 
dispensary,  which  would  hold  about  sixty.  My  idea 
is  if  there  were,  say,  five  of  the  workhbuses  of  the 
county  suppressed  as  workhouses,  to  convert  one  of 
these  into  an  auxiliary  lunatic  asylum,  or  for  the  re- 
ception of  imbeciles  and  epileptics.  Some  time  ago 
Schull  was  suggested. 

28078.  It  is  a long  way  off  ? — Schull  would  be  suit- 
able for  that  purpose  ; it  is  ,at  the  extreme  end  of  the' 
West  Riding.  Another  I should  appropriate  to  the  re- 
ception ofwomen  of  a separate  class  with  their  children 
under  a certain  age;  it  would  be  a reformatory  or 
penitentiary  under  religious  influences.  One  or  two  of 
the  others  I should  convert  into  a district  school  or 
schools,  and  to  that  I should  transfer  all  the 
children  at  present  in  the  workhouse  schools, 
remove  them  altogether  from  the  workhouse  and 
from  workhouse  influences,  and  the  fifth,  if  there 
were  five  suppressed,  I should  convert  into  a reforma- 
tory, or  rather  an  asylum  for  tramps ; that  is  to  say, 
when  a man  was  shown  to  be  a confirmed  tramp  ora 
clear  evidence  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trates to  commit  that  man  to  the  asylum  I speak  of ; 
there  should  be  a considerable  amount  of  land  attached 
to  that  on  which  a man  could  work,  and,  if  possible, 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  work  out  his  own  salvation 
and  return  after  a time  to  the  world  a reformed 
character.  By  removing  the  children  and  by  re- 
moving women  of  a certain  class  from  the  Bandon 
Workhouse,  there  would  be  a considerable  amount  of 
space,  that  is  now  appropriated  to  these  two  classes  at 
command.  I should  also  remove  the  hospital,  which 
is  at  present  under  the  same  roof  as  the  workhouse,  and 
convert  the  present  fever  hospital  into  a district 
hospital. 

28079.  That  idea  did  occur  to  us  when  we  were  going 
round  ? — It  would  accommodate  about  100.  The  present 
number  is  about  sixty-four.  So  that,  even1  if  some-  of  the 
adjoining  unions  were  suppressed,  and  that  portions. of 
these  unions  were  amalgamated  with  the  Bandon  Union 
we  should  still  have  ample  space  for  a possible  increase. 
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There  are  very  few  cases  of  fever  in  Bandon ; it  is 
singularly  free  from  fever  of  all  kinds,  and  as  we  have 
an  old  fever  hospital,  at  a comparatively  small  outlay 
that  might  be  converted  to  its  original  purpose  of  a 
fever  hospital. 

28080.  Or  at  a small  expense  yon  could  put  up  a cot- 
tage hospital  in  the  grounds  of  the  Bandon  Union  ?— 
Yes. 

28081.  The  fever  hospital  is  an  old  building?-— 
Seventy  or  eighty  years  old. 

28082.  Was  it  an  old  baronial  hospital  ?— No,  got 
up  by  public  contribution ; it  is  not  very  far  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  National  School. 

28083.  Are  there  any  houses  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood?— Not  very  near. 

28084.  Is  there  a populous  neighbourhood  imme- 
diately round  it — would  you  have  an  outcry  at  once 
if  it  was  proposed  to  open  an  infectious  hospital  there? 
— I don’t  know  that  you  would  ; it  is  not  in  as  populous 
a centre  as  the  Cork  Fever  Hospital. 


28085.  That  is  in  existence— it  is  a different  matter 
when  opening  a place  now?— If  the  hospital  were  re- 
moved from  under  the  roof  of  the  workhouse,  if  the 
separate  class  of  women  and  children  were  removed  to 
diSerent  institutions,  we  should  have  the  whole  work- 
house  practically  for  the  purpose  I speak  of.  The 
present  hospital  wards  I should  convert  into  cubicles 
for  class  No.  1.  Class  No.  2 would  practically  remain 
where  they  are  now,  and  the  two  schoolrooms  I think 
would  be  easily  fitted  up  for  the  reception  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  third  class. 

28086.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  not  find  it 
rather  expensive  to  go  into  all  that  detail  an  a small 
workhouse?— I don’t  think  it  would. 

28087.  Chairman. — You  contemplate  others  coming 
in  from  adjoining  unions — I won’t  ask  you  to  say  what 
unions  ? — 1 do. 

28088.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Why  do  you  favour  put- 
ting the  children  into  one  of  the  disused  workhouses  in- 
stead of  sending  them  out  amongst  the  farmers  of 
the  country? — As  a matter  of  fact  we  have  adopted 
the  boarding-out  system  very  largely  in  Bandon ; we 
were  the  first  who  introduced  the  practice. 

28089.  Do  you  find  it  satisfactory? — Very  satis- 
factory. 

28090.  Would  you  not  extend  that  a little  more? — 
Of  course  there  are  only  certain  classes  we  can  send 
out. 

28091.  But  if  the  law  was  altered  so  as  to  allow  you 
to  send  out  any  child  that  is  a permanent  burden  on 
the  rates  ? — I think  for  some  reasons  the  central  insti- 
tution might  be  better;  I think  it  might  be  possible 
there  for  the  children  to  learn  useful  trades. 

28092.  Chairman. — To  keep  tradespeople  there  to 
instruct  them  ? — Quite  so. 

28093.  Do  you  think  it  a wise  thing  to  instruct 
the  waifs  and  strays  in  trades  that  small  ratepayers 
could  not  hope  to  teach  their  children — do  you  not  think 
it  is  putting  them  a little  unduly  up ; would  it  not 
be  better  to  make  agricultural  labourers  of  them  in  a 
country  where  labourers  are  specially  needed? — Some 
have  special  aptitudes  for  trades. 

28094.  Then  they  would  break  into  it  when  they  got 
out.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  spend  money  on  teach- 
ing them  trades  ? — There  is  the  possibility  of  over- 
manufacturing the  article.  I understood  the  experi- 
ment had  been  very  successful  in  other  places,  the  sys- 
tem of  a district  school  for  a county.  I think  the 
present  vice-president  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Sir  Henry  Robinson,  devised  a scheme  of  the  kind 
when  he  was  inspector.  _ 

28095.  Yes ; we  have  seen  two  of  his  schools,  Glm 
and  Trim  ?— That  was  the  reason  I suggested  it  because 
I thought  it  successful  in  other  places. 

28096.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — The  evidence  has  not  been 
altogether  favourable  to  institutional  life  for  children. 
The  great  bulk  of  evidence  has  been  in  favour  of  out- 
door life. 

28097.  Chairman. — It  is  a great  improvement  on  the 
workhouse  ? — Oh,  yes  ; I am  most  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  boarding-out  system,  because  I find  very  few  of  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country  have  drifted 
back  to  the  workhouse.  . 

28098.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Whereas  with  children 

reared  in  the  workhouse ? — It  is  almost  inevitable 

that  they  come  back.  , ,,  , 

28099.  Chairman. — I would  not  go  as  far  as  that, 
but  we  do  find  too  many  cases  coming  back  ? — Too 
many  cases. 

28100.  You  spoke  of  the  justifiable  feeling  of  old 
people  wishing  to  live  and  die  in  places  where  they 


were  reared — that  would  be  your  chief  objection  to  any 
large  centralizing  scheme? — That  was  my  principal  ob- 
jection. 

28101.  Any  scheme  of  amalgamation  brings  them 
further  from  home  than  they  used  to  be? — Not  very 
much,  because  in  no  case  would  the  two  unions  amal- 
gamate and  form  one. 

28102.  That  has  been  done? — My  idea  is  that  if  a 
union  surrounded  by  three  or  four  others  were  sup- 
pressed, certain  divisions  of  it  should  go  to  each  of  the 
adjoining  unions. 

28103.  But  that,  at  all  events,  would  increase  the 
distance  people  would  have  to  go,  and  would  also  take 
them  out  of  the  area  with  which  tney  had  been 
familiar? — It  would  to  a limited  extent. 
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28104.  Even  as  it  is,  take  a large  union  Like  Bandon. 
Some  part  of  your  union  borders  along  Courtmacsherry 
for  fishing  folk  or  cottiers  living  along  the  sea  coast — 
do  you  think  it  would  matter  much  to  them  whether 
they  were  taken  to  the  Bandon  Workhouse  or,  say,  to 
Cork  Workhouse;  would  they  not  be  equally  out  of 
their  district  and  surroundings  and  neighbourhood? — 
Of  course  they  would  to  a certain  limited  extent,  but 
the  difference  in  the  case  of  the  unions  I speak  of  sur- 
rounding Bandon  is  hardly  more  than  four  or  five 
miles. 

28105.  I mean  taking  it  apart  from  amalgamation — • 
even  in  your  own  union  under  the  existing  system  have 
not  the  people  to  be  taken  out  of  their  own  surroundings 
and  neighbourhood  and  brought  to  a central  institu- 
tion, the  workhouse,  and  are  they  not  virtually  cut 
off  from  their  friends;  how  far  would  it  be  from  the 
most  extreme  populous  part  of  your  union  ? — Of  course 
that  is  the  case. 

28106.  They  are  practically  out  of  range  for  visits 
except  in  extreme  cases  of  sickness? — I understand 
their  friends  do  come  to  see  them. 

28107.  From  these  remote  places  ? Of  course  from 
the  towns — you  can  understand  townspeople  coming  to 
see  the  sick.  Have  you  ever  ascertained  the  number  of 
visits  paid  to  those  who  are  not  side? — No. 

28108.  We  have  made  inquiries  and  find  the  num- 
ber of  visits  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  distinguished 
from  the  sick,  is  very  few;  they  are  a very  much 
neglected  class  as  far  as  their  own  relatives  go  ; a great 
many  of  them  have  practically  no  relatives  ; they  are 
the  last  surviving  members  of  their  expiring  genera- 
tion?— That  might  be  got  over  by  .a  classification 
scheme ; perhaps  some  people  don’t  like  going  to  the 
workhouse  to  see  their  pauper  friends,  whereas  if  class 
No.  1 bore  the  name  of  pensioners 

28109.  You  think  it  would  be  rather  a feather  in 
their  cap  to  go  to  see  them? — They  might  go  to  see 
them.  I may  say  that  as  to  tramps  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  make  admission  to  the  ward  one  by  ticket 
issued  by  the  police  ; either  that  or  that  the  application, 
in  the  first  place  be  made  ,at  the  police  station,  and' 
after  inquiry  let  the  Constabulary  authorities  give  an. 
order  to  the  relieving  officer  to  admit. 

28110.  Put  him  under  police  supervision  in  the  first 
instance  ?— Quite  so,  and  I think  if  the  police  at  the- 
station  formed  the  idea  that  the  applicant  was  prob- 
ably a confirmed  tramp  it  should  be  within'  their  power 
then  to  telegraph  to  the  police  station  of  the  town  where- 
the  tramp  had  passed  the  last  night  to  ascertain 
whether  the  statements  made  by  the  man  were  correct, 
or  not. 

28111.  And  to  advise  those  ahead  of  him,  perhaps,  , 
the  way  he  was  going? — Well,  at  all  events  they  could' 
tell  where  the  tramp  came  from,  and  if  his  statement 
was  incorrect,  then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  police- 
man to  bring  that  convicted  tramp  before  the  bench,, 
or,  rather,  before  a magistate,  not  waiting  for  petty 
sessions  day,  and  have  him  sent  to  jail,  ana  then  if  a 
man  were  a confirmed  tramp  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  the  bench  to  commit  him  to  a house  of  reforma- 
tion. 

28112.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  easier  to  make 
a final  suggestion — you  have  made  a primary  one — 
if  it  could  be  proved  straight  off  he  was  an  incurable 
tramp  and  vagrant  he  should  forthwith  be  sent  off  for 
his  own  good  ? — The  mere  fact  that  he  had  once  passed 
from  workhouse  to  workhouse  would  be  hardly  suffi- 
cient. . 

28113.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  his  applying  for  relief, 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  unable  to  show  how  he  made 
his  living?— Many  people  wander  about  the  country 
who  are  compelled  to  do  so. 

28114.  Quite  so,  and  they  could  have  a testimonial 
with  them  that  could  show  if  they  were  decent  people 
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h search  of  work,  and  the  people  who  are  tramping 
round  as  habitual  vagrants  are  very  soon  identified?— 
y establishing  a system  of  inter-communication  be- 
tween the  police. 

28115.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  bringing  these 
men  before  the  bench  and  committing  them  to  a place 


for  a long  term  ?— I should  ultimately,  but  until  a 
place  is  provided  that  cannot  be  done.  It  ought  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  police  to  prosecute  to  a conviction 
in  a case  of  the  kind.  A good  deal  of  my  evidence  is 
personal ; I should  not  care  to  commit  my  former  col- 
leagues to  everything  I have  said. 


Mr.  Daniel 
Murphy. 


Mr.  Daniel  Murphy, 
28116.  Chaihman. — You  are  a member  of  theBandon 
on-nv  Guardlaus  ?— Yes,  a District  Councillor. 
<28117.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  a very 
long  statement  from  Mr.  Clear?— Yes,  he  has  gone  so 
exhaustively  into  the  statistics  that  I won’t  trouble  you 
much. 

28118.  Was  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
say— for  instance  the  area  of  charge  for  outdoor  re- 
kef  ? — I think  that  is  very  satisfactory. 

28119.  You  like  the  union  at  large  as  it  is? Yes 

very  satisfactory. 

28120.  As  regards  amalgamation?—!  am  for  amal- 
gamation, and  so  is  the  whole  board. 

28121.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Bandon 
Union  being  broken  up  or  others  outside  broken  up  ?— 
Bandon  is  more  central  than  any,  because  there  are 
facilities  for  rail  communication  from  the  distant 
unions. 


28122.  What  union  would  you  like  to  bring  into 
Bandon  ? I would  not  like  to  mention  them,  but 
there  are  four. 

28123.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  four  unless  you 
want  to  swallow  Cork? — Bandon  was  built  to  accom- 
modate 1,008,  and  the  average  for  the  year  up  to 
August  31st  has  been  only  168  ; that  makes  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  union  full,  the  remaining  five-sixths  being 
empty,  and  it  is  just  as  hard  to  keep  up  an  empty  estab- 
lishment as  a full  one.  Then  the  fever  hospital  is  in 
a very  healthy  situation  on  a hill ; I have  heard  the 
expressions  of  Mr.  Clear  about  the  houses ; there  are 
no  houses  ; it  is  rather  isolated. 

• ®u*'.  fever  hospital  where  the  dispensary 

is  ? That  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ; it  would  not  do 
for  an  infectious  hospital.  Of  course  the  up-keep  of 
the  establishment  is  very  expensive  when  so  much  of  it 
is  idle. 

28125.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— The  Guardians  of  other 
unions  might  object  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  yours  ? 
’Certainly  ; they  have  a right  to. 

28126.  Chairman. — You  would  not  be  afraid  of 
raising  your  rates  by  getting  expensive  people  in  like 
the  Clonakilty  people? — The  Clonakilty  people  are 
: fairly  careful. 

28127.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Amalgamation  pure  and 
■simple  on  a large  scale  would  raise  a good  deal  of  op- 
position— it  would  mean  a partnership  of  the  unions 
•amalgamated? — Nobody  can  say  but  we  have  too  many 
unions. 

28128.  It  would  mix  up  the  expenditure,  and  the 
money  and  the  management  of  several  unions  together, 
and  that  is  a very  thorny  topic  which,  I fear,  would 
not  meet  with  a very  general  assent? — It  would  not  be 
hard  to  mark  out  the  proper  divisions  and  have  it 
fairly  divided. 

28129.  Then  it  would  raise  the  other  trouble— guar- 
dians would  complain  having  to  come  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  to  look  after  the  interest  of  their  area,  and  then 
they  would  say  the  union  of  Bandon  was  getting  every 
thing — their  own  way  in  the  contracts  and  the  money- 
being  spent  in  the  locality,  and  they  were  getting 
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nothing  ? — There  is  no  doubt  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
matter,  but  the  law  should  be  made  so  as  to  meet  that. 

28130.  Chairman. — At  all  events  what  is  in  your 
mind  is  that  unions  have  been  amalgamated  before 
now,  and  if  any' union  should  be  amalgamated  in  your 
neighbourhood,  you  would  have  plenty  of  room  for  the 
inmates  in  the  Bandon  Workhouse? — We  have. 
28131.  And  a welcome  ? — I won’t  say  that. 

28132.  You  would  be  glad  to  have  amalgamation— 
it  would  give  you  a larger  area  of  charge  and  valua- 
tion?— Certainly,  but  that  would  raise  the  rates. 

28133.  You  would  be  afraid  you  might  not  save  on 
it? — I am  sure  we  would  not  in  the  Bandon  Union, 
but  the  other  unions  may. 

28134.  Then  you  are  against  it? — I am  not  against 
it. 

28135.  Then  why  are  you  in  favour  of  it  ? — Because 
of  the  expense  of  keeping  up  an  empty  house. 

28136.  You  would  have  to  pay  more  for  keeping  up' 
a full  house  ? — On  account  of  the  fires  alone. 

28137.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Another  difficulty  is  it 
would  lessen  supervision.  If  you  have  a very  wide 
area  it  is  hard  to  look  after  the  different  parts,  whereas 
if  you  have  a small  field  it  is  easily  ploughed? — The 
present  representatives  would  hold  their  places. 

28138.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  times  is  for  de- 
centralization and  giving  the  people  an  opportunity  of 
local  control  ? — Not  as  regards  Parliamentary  affairs ; 
it  is  centralization. 

28139.  Mr.  O’Donovan. — Would  it  not  be  an  advan- 
tage to  bring  portion  of  the  Bandon  Union  down  by 
the  seaboard  to  Clonakilty? — I have  no  objection. 

28140.  And  away  from  the  factious  spirit  that  exists 
in  Bandon?— I don’t  see  that  there  is  any  faction  now ; 

I am  not  pointing,  at  Clonakilty. 

28141.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Would  you  approve  of 
a system  that  would  bring  the  different  classes  to- 
gether and  establish  a better  method  of  classification 
than  at  present? — It  would  be  well  to  have  a better 
classification. 

28142.  You  would  like  to  see  the  chUdren  boarded 
out  ? — No,  I would  prefer  to  see  them  in  an  industrial 
school ; taken  out  of  the  workhouse  and  put  into  some 
industrial  school  where  they  could  learn  trades,  or  an 
agricultural  institution  with  some  land  attached,  which 
would  be  better. 

28143.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  do  well  enough 
if  put  among  the  fanners  of  the  country  learning  the 
ways  of  life  and  natural  existence  instead  of  in 
barrack  institutions? — It  would  be  better  for  their 
health. 

28144.  And  would  it  not  be  better  for  their  morals 
and  better  for  Ireland  in  the  future? — It  would  be 
much  better,  but  the  agriculture  they  would  learn  would 
not  be  much.  Some  of  the  unions  could  be  utilised  for 
farming  stations. 

28145.  Chairman. — Practical  farming  work  Mr. 
Murnaghan  means? — I agree  with  that,  for  their 
morals  would  be  improved,  removed  from  the  corrupt- 
ing surroundings  of  the  union. 


Mr.  J.  E. 
Farrell. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Farrell,  p.l 

28146.  Chairman. — What  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Youghal  Beard  ? — The  opinion  of  the  committee  meet- 
ing was  that  they  would  be  against  amalgamation. 

28147.  They  would  not  wish  to  break  up  the  work- 
house  or  union  at  Youghal  ?— They  would  not,  or  if  it 
was  broken  up  they  would  wish  to  have  it  turned  into 
a large  hospital  or  sanitorium  for  that  portion  of  the 
county. 

28148.  You  have  one  large  institution  there  at 
present? — Yes,  the  auxiliary  asylum. 

28149.  That  is  not  nearly  sufficient  for  all  the 
lunatics  of  the  county  ?— Oh,  I think  not ; it  is  full  at 
present. 

28150.  And  it  is  not  nearly  sufficient — would  the 
Youghal  people  object  to  giving  their  workhouse,  except 
a part  for  a sick  hospital,  to  take  in  the  rest  of  the 
lunatics? — That  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 


.g.,  Youghal,  examined. 

28151.  What  would  be  your  own  personal  view — they 
were  willing  to  give  it  for  some  good  purpose  ? — I dare- 
say they  would ; as  far  as  I am  concerned  I would  be. 

28152.  Have  the  males  in  one  block  ,and  the  females 
in  another,  and  have  all  the  lunatics  put  under  the 
auxiliary  care? — Personally  I would  be  for  that; 
children  and  infants  should  be  maintained  outside  the 
house,  boarded  out,  that  is  the  principle  we  go  on— 
we  have  very  few  in  the  house. 

28153.  Would  you  wish  to  have  your  discretion  en- 
larged so  that  you  could  board  out  every  child  of  a 
suitable  age? — Yes,  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Guar- 
dians ; they  seem  to  think  that  the  children  who  are 
boarded  out  have  not  the  tendency  for  coming  back 
to  the  house. 

28154.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  they  are  more 
useful  and  Kandy  when  trained  in  house  work  from 
their  infancy? — Yes. 
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28155.  And  that  the  aged  and- infirm,  especially  old 
married  people,  should  be  allowed  to  live  together  in 
the  workhouse  or  boarded  out.  Have  you  considered 
the  question  of  boarding  out  elderly  people?— Thev 
have ; the  only  thing  against  it  was  that  they  had  not 
housing  accommodation. 

28156.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a great  many 
children  would  be  trying  to  get  their  fathers  and 
mothers  boarded  out  with  them,  and  you  might  fear  an 
undue  increase  in  the  rates  owing  to  the  attempt  to 
board  out  relatives  ?— Of  course  there  is  a tendency  in 
that  way  at  present  for  the  outdoor  relief  lists 

28157.  The  cost  of  boarding  out  would  be  more  than 
that  of  outdoor  relief  ?— Of  course  it  would. 

28158.  And,  therefore,  you  would  expect  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  outdoor  relief  people  to  be  boarded 
out?— It  might  have  that  tendency;  there  should  be 
an  amount  of  care  taken  about  it. 

28159.  It  may  be  cheaper  to  continue  the  present 
system  ?— Possibly.  As  for  the  general  rating  the 

Guardians  are  of  opinion  that  they  would  wish  to 
have  a general  union  charge  as  at  present.  Their  idea 
was,  because  the  tendency  is,  generally  speaking,  for 
country  people  who  attain  the  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-five 
to  come  to  the  town  with  their  families.  These  old 
people  became  chargeable  to  the  Youghal  Union  who 
only  spend  a few  years  in  the  town. 

28160.  You  think  the  present  system  works  very 
fairly  ? — Decidedly. 

28161.  There  was  a suggestion  made  to  us  some  time 
ago  that  some  regard  should  be  had  for  that  natural 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  towns,  say  that  the  present 
state  of  things  should  be  ascertained  and  a standard 
sum  might  be  fixed  for  outdoor  relief  for  each  electoral 
division  or  district,  and  that  anything  in  excess  of 
that,  be  it  in  the  town  or  be  it  in  the  country,  should 
go  on  the  electoral  division ; that  is,  let  the  present 
state  of  things  be  taken  as  the  standard,  and  if  you 
have  any  increase  over  and  above  that  in  the  future, 
if  there  is  any  undue  tendency  towards  outdoor  relief  ; 
for  instance,  if  it  is  found  that  the  proper  amount  paid 
per  week  in  Youghal  would  be  £5  any  fresh  cases  above 


the  £5  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  town  of 
I oughal  or  the  electoral  division  itself,  whereas  anv- 
tlung  under  £5  would  be  on  tht  union  at.  large?— That 
would  work  very  well  for  the  rural  districts,  but  not  for 
the  town-.  ’ 

28162.  You  know  how  many  people  ought  to  be  on 

sauaLasr hi"' sw  th'Usis  preitr  w,u 

28163.  If  anything  in  addition  to  that  were  put  on 
the  locality? — It  should  be  charged  as  an  extra  on  that 
division — 1 did  not  go  into  that. 

««•»>  7°u  apprehend  any  increase  in  outdoor 
relief? — The  tendency  is  that  way. 

28165.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  a safe- 
guard  to  curb  that  tendency  ? — We  use  every  safeguard 
possible,  and  there  is  not  to  my  knowledge  one  single 
undeserving  case  of  outdoor  relief.  We  have  excellent 
men  as  relieving  officers  who  exercise  very  great  care, 
and  the  guardians  themselves  from  the  district  come 
m as  a rule  to  be  able  to  give  us  an  idea  of  whether 
they  are  deserving  or  not. 

28166.  And  the  guardians  as  a rule  are  guided  bv 
the  relieving  officers.  They  don’t  put  on  cases  without 
reference  to  the  relieving  officers  ?— They  do  nos ; they 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  necessity.  We  find  it  is 
far  easier  to  give  these  people  outdoor  relief  than  re- 
Jief  in  the  house  at  a considerable  cost.  With  regard 
I?  At  . question  the  Guardians  are  of  opinion 
that  that  should  be  taken  teetotally  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  relieving  officer  and  put  with  the  police.  4.  de- 
serving man  really  looking  for  work  should  have  a pass- 
port, and  that  should  take  him  from  one  town  to  an- 
other until  work  was  found. 

28167.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — To  guard  against  respect- 
able men  being  hampered  ?— Quite  so,  and  to  have  these 
men  sent  to  registered  lodgings. 

28168.  You  don’t  think  there  would  be  any  hardship 
in  taking  stern  measures  with  profesional  tramps?— 
fSot  at  all ; it  is  not  alone  the  men  themselves  but 
their  families  are  growing  up  in  the  same  groove  and 
with  no  education. 


Mr.  Thomas  Farrelt,, 

In  the  main  I have  got  to  endorse  what  the  pre- 
vious witness  has  stated,  and  to  say  that  I happen  to 
be  one  of  the  minority  of  five  who  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  this  memorandum.  Still  I come  up  here  to  re- 
present the  Guardians,  and  whatever  I state  not  in 
consonance  with  this  will  be  my  individual  opinion. 

28169.  Chairman. — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  by  eight  to  five. 

28170.  Was  the  chief  point  of  difference  the  out- 
door relief  charge  ?— The  chief  point  would  be  the 
amalgamation,  I think.  If  the  thing  would  be  an 
improvement  from  the  national  standpoint  we  should 
not  oppose  amalgamation. 

28171.  If  your  buildings  were  turned  to  good  use 
and  filled  in  some  desirable  way,  you,  personally,  would 
approve  of  it,  but  the  majority  of  your  colleagues  pre- 
ferred the  present  state  of  things  to  something  they 
did  not  know  what  ? — There  you  are ; they  don’t  like 
to  grasp  at  the  shadow ; they  want  to  keep  .the  sub- 
stance. My  own  views  would  be  that  we  should  go  in 
for  cottage  hospitals  and  do  away  with  workhouses, 
and  that  the  aged  and  infirm  should  be  allowed  to  live 
in  these  little  cottage  hospitals,  overseen  by,  say,  a 
religious  oommunity. 

28172.  The  numbers  of  them  would  be  very  large  for 
a small  institution — there  are  14,000  of  them  to  be 
thought  of  in  Ireland  ? — Aged  and  infirm  married 
couples  I referred  to. 

28173.  They  are  very  few  ?— They  are  very  few,  and 
I think  that  some  plan  could  be  formulated  to  enable 
them  to  end  their  lives  at  home. 

28174.  Would  you  propose  giving  destitute  married 
couples  outdoor  relief  ? — Making  them  eligible  in  that 
way  I would  lodge  them. 

28175.  Supposing  you  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  that,  but  do  it  in  a more  cheap  way,  and 
make  them  eligible  for  outdoor  relief?— I imagine  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  do  as  I say. 

28176.  To  keep  up  a house?— No,  hut  to  lodge  them 
with  a person  who  had  a house. 

28177.  Then  the  only  people  you  would  board  out 
would  be  old  married  couples  ? — And  children,  none  of 
whom  I would  allow  enter  the  workhouse  gates. 

28178.  As  regards  hoarding  out  elderly  people  there 
would  be  an  objection  to  that?— I think  so — elderly 
single  peopv.  - If  you  exclude  the  sick  and  infirm  and 
the  married  people  I think  the  remainder  would  he 
very  small. 


E.L.G.,  Youghal,  examined. 

28179.  Oh,  it  is  large.  Would  you  see  any  objection 
to  putting  the  aged  and  infirm  into  a central  institu- 

ooion  r^0nd  management  ?— If  it  were  economical. 

<28180.  If  it  were  decidedly  economical  ? — Yes,  other- 
wise I would  have  them  distributed  in  healthy  situa- 
tions ,and  overseen  by  suitable  people. 

28*81.  You  don’t  mean  boarded  out? — Oh,  no;  I 
would  not  go  in  for  a very  large  institution  because- 
I think  it  demoralising. 

28182.  Take  a large  institution  like  your  auxiliary 
asylum  at  Youghal?— Of  course  they  require  to  be 
^Pt  in  large  numbers  in  order  to  reduce  expense. 

28183.  Would  not  the  same  principle  apply  as  re- 
gards the  aged  and  infirm— they  are  as  large  a class  ? 
— I have  not  considered  that. 

28184.  That  is  the  reason  this  Commission  has  been 
started,  to  tty  arid  save  money,  and  one  of  the  best 
chances  of  saving  money  would  be  in  the  aged  and 
infirm?— As  regards  general  rating,  I imagine  the 
present  scheme  of  union  at  large  is  as  good  as  any. 

28185.  You  heard  my  question  to  your  colleague  as 
to  whether  he  would  think  well  of  any  safeguard  so 
t£aM1iture  cases  bey°nd  a certain  amount  a week 
should  become  an  electoral  charge  ?— I think  that  would 
lead  to  divisional  charges  eventually. 

28186.  Supposing  an  electoral  division  was  assessed 
at  £1  or  £5  a week,  anything  above  that  would  fall 
on  the  division  ? — I imagine  that  would  lead  eventually 
to  divisional  rating— the  other  guardians  would  be 
availing  of  every  opportunity  to  make  the  changeability 
of  the  extra  patients  fall  on  this  or  that  locality. 

28187.  They  could  only  do  that  on  the  ground  that 
this  standard  was  exceeded?— I quite  see  that. 

28188.  Mr.  Murnaghan— The  division  that  would 
not  utilise  up  the  whole  money  would  want  to  have 
it  credited  to  them  ?— They  would ; I think  it  would 
complicate  the  financial  matters. 

28189.  Either  they  would  qualify  for  the  whole  sum 
or  insist  upon  recoupment? — Yes. 

28190.  Chairman.— They  .are  doing  that  at  present— 
you  take  the  amount  for  which  they  qualify  at  present 
as  the  normal  amount,  and  everything  above  the  normal 
would  be  undue  expenditure? — Certainly.  Then  on 

the  tramp  question.  I am  at  one  with  the  previous 
witnesses,  that  it  should  be  put  down  by  every  means 
especially  for  the  sake  of  the  rising  generation  who 
go  round  the  country  demoralised  and'  become  useless 
to  the  community. 


Sept  26, 1905. 
Mr  jTe 
Farre!). 


Mr.  Thomas 
Farrell. 
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Mr.  William  Hodnett,  Solicitor,  Youghal,  examined. 


Mr.  William  . Mr.  Ronayne,  Clerk  to  No.  1 Rural  District  Council, 
Hodnett.  is  here,  and  if  anything  in  the  nature  of  official  in- 
formation would  he  desired  he  can  give  it. 

Chairman. — We  are  going  to  ask  the  clerks  of  all 
the  unions  for  statistics  almost  immediately.  If  there 
is  anything  Mr.  Ronayne  would  like  to  say. 

Mr.  Ronayne. — No,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Hodnett. — I represent  the  Urban  Council,  and 
they,  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Rural 
District  Council,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
answers : — 

Answers  given  by  the  the  Joint  Committee  or  the 
Youghal  Board  of  Guardians,  Yohghal  No.  1 
Rural  District  Council,  and  Youghal  Urban 
District  Council: — 

' No.  I.  The  joint  meeting  are  of  opinion  that 
Youghal  Union  should  not  be  amalgamated,  but  ex- 
press  no  opinion  on  the  general  question  of  amalga- 
mation. 

No.  II.  That  should  the  Commission  recommend 
that  this  union  be  amalgamated,  a course  which  the 
Committee  strongly  deprecate,  the  workhouse  ought 
be  retained  as  a hospifal. 

No.  III.  (a.)  That  Guardians  be  empowered  to 
arrange  for  maintenance  of  certain  classes  in  work- 
houses  of  other  unions,  especially  for  lunatics,  idiots, 
or  imbeciles  ; (b.)  The  Committee  are  against  com- 
bining unions  for  poor  law  purposes  ; (c.)  All 

children  and  infants  should  be  maintained  outside 


of  the  workhouse.  That  arrangements  ought  be 
made  to  allow  of  aged  respectable  married  couples 
living  together. 

No.  IV.  General  rating  is  recommended  to  be  con- 
tinued in  preference  to  divisional  rating.  This  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  eight  to  five,  two  not  voting. 

No.  Y.  The  Committee  are  satisfied  with  the  pr«l 
sent  union,  infirmary  and  hospital. 

No.  VI.  Capitation  grant  for  idiots  and  imbeciles 
maintained  in  workhouses  should  be  contributed. 

No.  VII.  JThe  Committee  are  unanimously  in 
favour  of  private  wards  in  infirmaries  for  paying 
patients. 

No.  VIII.  Tramps  should  be  compelled  to  apply 
in  the  first  instance  at  the  Constabulary  Barracks 
and  it  should  be  on  the  requisition  of  a constable 
that  the  relieving  officer  give  an  admission  ticket  to 
the  workhouse.  Known  vagrants  should  be  kept  in 
houses  of  detention  where  they  should  be  compelled 
to  work.  Children  of  tramps  should  be  taken  from 
them,  especially  the  very  young,  and  the  Guardians 
should  stand  in  loco  parentis.  A system  of  identifi- 
cation should  be  put  in  force,  and  it  should  rest  with 
the  tramp  to  show  and  prove  he  or  she  was  not  a 
known  vagrant. 

Sanctioned, 

M.  Cunningham,  Chairman,. 

Countersigned, 

F.  Ronayne,  Clerk  of  Union. 


Mr.  James 
Curtin. 


Mr.  James  Curtin,  p.l.i 

28191.  Chairman. — What  are  the  views  of  your 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Their  views  are  for  amalgama- 
tion, except  for  the  sick  poor ; the  hospital  should 
stand  and  the  fever  hospital. 

28192.  But  the  able-bodied  poor  should  be  treated 
elsewhere? — Yes.  The  tramps  are  between  forty-five 
and  fifty  a week,  and  they  are  increasing. 

28193.  You  are  on  the  main  road? — On  the  main 
road  to  Fermoy,  Youghal,  and  Waterford,  and  then 
when  they  come  out  they  go  begging  from  house  to 
house,  with  their  children  badly  reared  and  trained. 

28194.  What  would  you  do  with  the  tramps? — They 
■should  be  taken  and  put  into  some  reformatory. 

28195.  To  try  and  get  them  industrial  habits? — Yes, 

I .am  in  a position  to  know ; I have  retired  from  work 
and  do  nothing  but  go  round  the  town.  Give  a clean 
■sweep  to  the  house  and  drive  the  officers  out  of  it ; 
they  are  related  to  the  Guardians,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  so  few  here  to-day ; there  are  only  two  of  us 
here,  and  we  have  got  no  relations  inside  the  gates. 
"The  officials  rule  the  house.  The  porter,  the  master, 
and  the  wardmaster  are  relations. 

28196.  The  Guardians  have  not  a look  in  at  all? — 
'No  ; those  that  have  not  friends  have  not.  Do  some- 
thing ; make  a clean  sweep  to  do  away  with  the  tramps 
and  idlers. 

28197.  Do  you  mean  the  tramps  and  officers? — Yes, 


;.,  Midleton,  examined. 

to  a certain  extent ; give  them  a clean  sweep  if  it  can 
be  done;  I will  be  happy  and  others. 

28198.  Who  are  the  others? — All  round  the  town. 

28199.  The  contractors  ? — Yes,  and  the  people  would 
be  glad.  Why  should  not  every  parish  take  care  of 
its  own  poor ; they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

28200.  That  was  the  old  law  ? — Yes ; I remember 
fifty  years  ago  when  the  people  were  dying  of  the 
hunger  in  this  country,  and  when  I came  into  the 
union  three  years  ago  I found  fault  with  so  much 
waste  of  bread  and  food  that  was  going  on.  Big 
chunks  of  fine  lean  meat — and  the  poor  people  hungry — 
went  into  the  swill  barrel  with  the  offal ; fine  lean 
meat,  beautiful  milk  and  oaten  meal  porridge.  One 
guardian,  a cousin  to  the  party,  says,  “ We  are  getting 
18s.  a week  for  this.”  That  passed  on,  and  it  came 
down  to  14s.  a wetk,  and  now  it  has  come  down  to  5s. 
a week  for  the  last  six  months.  But  the  contractors 
say,  “ If  that  Curtin  gets  into  this  house,  there  is  no 
luck  in  it.”  I remember  the  people  dying  of  the 
hunger  in  1848  and  1849,  and  I say  it  is  a mortal  sin 
to  see  good  food  going  off  to  feed  pigs.  I am  in  the 
black  hooks  with  the  rowdies  and  drunkards  all  round 
the  country,  but  I don’t  care  ; I tell  you  what  I think. 
I ,am  for  amalgamation  ; I have  got  a lady  here,  too  ; 
she  is  a new  guardian,  but  she  is  well  posted.  We 
would  be  very  happy  that  you  would  do  something, 
sir! 


Miss  Mina 
Riordan. 


Miss  Mina  Riordan,  p.x 

28201.  Dr.  Bigger. — Just  kindly  tell  the  Commis- 
sion what  you  think  about  amalgamation  ?— Amalga- 
mation would  be  very  good  except  for  the  sick  poor.  I 
think  I would  keep  the  hospital. 

28202.  Would  you  approve  of  sending  the  other 
classes  to  a central  institution  ?— Yes,  I think  it  would 
be  a very  good  idea ; I think  there  ought  to  be  a 
classification  of  the  poor,  and  the  deserving  poor  ought 
not  to  be  put  with  the  tramps  and  the  idle. 

28203.  You  mean  with  objectionable  people? — Yes. 

28204.  What  alterations  would  you  suggest  ? — I think 
■children  onght  not  to  be  allowed  into  the  workhouse ; 
there  ought  to  be  some  central  institution  where  they 
could  be  brought  up  to  good  habits.  I think  they 
generally  develop  into  the  tramp  class  when  they  get 
out- 

28205.  Would  you  propose  to  board  them  all  out 
even  in  preference  to  an  institution? — Certainly  I 
would,  if  it  could  he  done. 

28206.  Are  there  many  boarded  out  in  your  union  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  ,a  good  many. 

28207.  You  have  a Ladies’  Committee,  I presume? 
— No,  I don’t  think  there  is. 


3.,  Midleton,  examined. 

28208.  You  are  a guardian? — Yes,  I represent 
Cloyne,  a very  large  district. 

28209.  In  most  of  the  unions  where  there  are  child- 
ren boarded  out  there  is  now  a Ladies  Committee, 
which  is  found  very  useful  in  looking  after  children, 
in  visiting  them,  and  seeing  the  homes  they  are  boarded 
out  in  ? — When  I got  elected  I tried  to  bring  that  in, 
and  went  to  the  houses  myself  to  try  to  get  good  foster- 
parents  for  the  children,  and  succeeded  in  getting  some 
out. 

28210.  Are  the  homes  all  suitable  ? — All  that  I have 
got  out  are  in  suitable  homes. 

28211.  Perhaps  you  might  think  of  getting  a Ladies’ 
Committee  appointed — are  there  .a  number  of  ladies 
in  the  district  willing  to  act? — I think  so;  I don’t 
think  there  is  any  committee  in  the  Midleton  Union, 
but  there  ought  to  be. 

28212.  For  the  aged  and  infirm — you  would  wish  to 
see  a better  system  of  classification  ? — Certainly. 

28213.  Of  course  that  would  be  possible  in  a central 
institution — it  is  hardly  possible  in  unions  as  they 
exist  ,at  present  ? — I don’t  think  they  could  have  it  as 
the  unions  are  at  present.  Another  thing,  too,  that 
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could  be  done.  If  the  unions  are  left  as  they  are 
nil  the  stores  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
.matron,  if  she  is  a nun,  and  the  master  ought  to  be 
there  merely  to  enforce  her  orders.  Anything  the 
nans  have  to  do  they  do  thoroughly  -well,  and  there 
is  no  complaint  whatever. 

28214.  Would  they  be  quite  willing  to  undertake  that 
■duty  ?— Well,  I think  they  would.  I think  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  as  anything  else.  Then  I think  all  charges 
ought  to  be  union  charges. 

28215.  You  mean  for  outdoor  relief?— For  outdoor 
relief  and  everything  else,  and  most  other  things  in 
■connection  with  the  poor,  because  I know  in  my  own 
town  there  are  very  few  of  the  natives  really  getting 
outdoor  relief  ; they  are  all  people  from  the  outlying 
districts  that  come  in  and  live  there. 

28216.  That  have  been,  perhaps,  living  a short  time 
in  the  town  ? — Yes  ; a very  short  time,  too. 

28217.  You  would  not  consider  it  advisable  to  estab- 
lish such  a system  as  was  mentioned  here  this  morning 
— that  is  to  have  the  present  rate  a sort  of  fixture,  and 
any  increase,  on  that  for  outdoor  relief  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  division  ?— No,  I think  it  ought  to  be  all 
union  rating. 

28218.  What  about  the  lunatics? — I think  it  is  a 
great  hardship  to  have  lunatics  in  workhouses,  espe- 
cially in  the  Midleton  Union — there  is  ,an  epileptic 
patient  there — and  then  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
auxiliary  asylum,  and  it  is  a risk  to  the  other  inmates 
±o  have  them  in  the  workhouse. 

28219.  Is  he  a lunatic  ? — He  is  in  the  idiot  ward. 

28220.  He  is  not  a sane  epileptic? — No,  but  he  works 
about  at  intervals ; he  is  perfectly  well  for  a certain 
time,  but  he  may  get  dangerous. 

28221.  As  a rule  they  are  sensible  at  first — it  is  only 
in  the  later  stages  they  become  insane?— This  is  a 
young  man ; I don’t  think  he  is  all  right  at  any  time. 

28222.  I suppose  they  won’t  take  that  class  into  the 
Youghal  asylum? — They  won’t  take  them  into  the 
asylum,  and  unfortunately,  he  is  always  nearly  over 
the  fit  when  the  magistrates  see  him,  and  they  won’t 
commit  him  to  the  district  asylum. 

28223.  Would  you  propose  to  have  a colony  for 
epileptics — to  give  them  occupation  and  plenty  of  farm 
work  to  do — epileptics  do  better  when  they  are  given 
occupation  ?— All  classes  of  insane,  I think,  do  better. 

28224.  Quite  right,  but  particularly  epileptics.  They 
seem  to  improve  very  much  if  occupied  outside  at  farm 
■work.  In  the  early  stages  quite  a number  of  them  have 
been  cured  in  that  way.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  de- 
sirable to  have  an  epileptic  colony  for  a province,  say, 
or  one  for  all  Ireland? — One  for  Ireland.  I think;  I 
don’t  think  you  have  so  very  many  epileptics. 

28225.  There  are  not  so  many  insane  epileptics — 
there  are  a great  many  epileptics,  but  some  have  passed 
the  border  line  where  it  is  possible  to  cure  them,  and 
the  sick,  you  say,  you  would  keep  in  the  institution  as 
they  are  at  present  ? — I think  so  ; they  are  very  well 
cared. 

28226.  If  the  workhouse  was  closed  the  hospital 
■would  be  practically  a district  hospital? — I think  that 
■would  be  a very  good  idea. 

28227.  In  cases  where  the  workhouse  is  not  closed 
•do  yon  think  it  would  he  a good  idea  to  separate  the 
"hospital  from  the  workhouse? — I don’t  know  whether 
that  would  be  a good  idea ; I cannot  say. 

28228.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  hospital  to  some 
extent  helps  to  recruit  the  workhouse— that  is,  cases 
discharged  from  the  hospital  go  into  the  workhouse ; 
they  are  under  the  same  management  and  in  the  same 
grounds ; it  is  so  easy  to  go  from  one  to  another  that 
■very  often  when  they  go  into  the  workhouse  they  stay 
there,  whereas  if  it  was  entirely  separated — of  course 
that  applies  more  to  large  towns? — I think  if  there 
was  a better  system  of  outdoor  relief  a great  many 
people  would  not  go  into  the  workhouse. 

28229.  Would  you  approve  of  that? — Yes. 

28230.  In  what  way  would  yon  suggest  it  could  be 
improved? — The  relieving  officer  could  have  power  to 
give  certain  people  some  outdoor  relief  to  keep  them 
out— I think  it  would  keep  down  the  rates,  because 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  much  less  out  than  inside 
the  house. 

28251.  What  safeguards  would  you  propose?— A 
committee  like  the  present  Board  of  Guardians  to  in- 
quire into  these  cases. 

28232.  There  are  so  many  people  in  Ireland  of  very 
•small  means  that  if  they  saw  their  neighbour  getting 
outdoor  relief  they  might  want  outdoor  relief  too,  and 
in  that  way  it  might  spread  considerably  ? — If  you  had 
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a committee  that  would  inquire  into  it,  appointed  in 
the  district  I don’t  think  abuses  could  occur.  A 
committee  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

28233.  And  have  it  a union  charge  ? — Have  every- 
thing a union  charge. 

28234.  A committee  might  not  be  able  to  visit  one 
part  of  the  county,  and  would  have  to  take  statements 
as  they  received  them?— Well,  like  a Board  of  Guar- 
dians elected  for  a union  I think  they  would  know  all 
about  the  poor. 

28235.  If  a case  comes  up  before  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians for  outdoor  relief  the  guardian  of  the  district 
mostly  speaks  about  it,  and  is  asked  about  it— would  it 
be. the^same  in  this  case? — Yes,  that  would  be  my  idea. 

28236.  If  you  proposed  an  extension  of  outdoor  relief 
don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  there  should 
be  some  means  of  putting  it  on  a small  area  where  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  looked  after? — Yes,  but  in 
a town  or  village  the  poor  from  every  district  would 
crowd  into  it,  and  it  would  be  a hardship  on  the  rate- 
payers if  we  had  to  pay  for  people  living  thirty  miles 
away,  who  had  been  only  a short  time  in  the  town. 
Another  thing,  I think  it  is  very  hard  that  people 
living  in  labourers’  cottages  should  not  be  eligible  for 
outdoor  relief. 

28237.  You  propose  there  should  be  an  extension  of 
the  amount  of  ground  they  hold — .are  they  not  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  holding  the  i acre?— I think  it" 
is  a very  bad  system,  for  the  cottages  are  built  for  the 
poorest  class,  and  I know  cases  of  great  hardship, 
where  they  cannot  get  outdoor  relief,  where  a father 
of  a family  is  ill  and  cannot  get  outdoor  relief,  simply 
because  he  is  in  a labourer’s  cottage 

28238.  Because  he  has  more  than  a quarter  acre? — 
They  have  one  acre  now. 

28239.  What  extension  would  you  "propose? — That 
they  should  get  outdoor  relief  like  any  other  poor 
people. 

28240.  Irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  holding? — 
Yes,  if  they  are  bona  fide  labourers. 

28241.  Would  you  make  the  labour  a test? — I think 
so,  because  you  build  these  cottages  for  labourers. 

28242.  There  .are  plenty  of  other  poor — there  might 
be  a widow? — There,  might  be  a widow  living  in  a 
labourers’  cottage;  she  ought  to  be  perfectly  entitled 
without  any  test. 

28243.  Have  you  many  consumptives  in  the  union? 
— Yes,  there  are  some  there. 

28244.  Have  you  made  provision  for  them.? — They 
contemplate  building  a shed  for  the  patients  to  spend 
the  day  in. 

28245.  To  keep  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
patients  ? — That  is  for  the  outdoor  treatment. 

28246.  Are  they  living  there  day  and  night? — No, 
just  during  the  day  time  to  go  out  and  live  there. 

28247.  One  shed  ? — Two  sheds — one  for  males  and 
one  for  females. 

28248.  Have  you  separate  wards  in  the  workhouse 
for  them  at  present? — Oh,  yes. 

28249.  That  is  only  modified  isolation — not  complete 
isolation  ? — No ; I think  it  would  be  very  good  if  we 
could  get  a little  sanatorium  of  our  own. 

28250.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  economical? — It 
would  be  very  much  better  than  giving  £400  for 
possibly  getting  one  or  two  patients  into  a sanatorium. 

28251.  Is  that  all  you  want  to  get? — If  we  get  that 
we  will  be  very  lucky.  I think  the  ratepayers  are 
rather  put  out  about  it,  giving  so  much  without  any 
guarantee. 

28252.  Is  there  much  feeling  about  it  ? — There  was 
in  my  district. 

28253.  Has  it  been  definitely  stated  that  they  would 
only  receive  two  or  three? — We  have  just  to  take  our 
chance. 

28254.  What  were  you  wishing  to  get — a definite 
number? — Yes,  value  for  the  money  expended. 

28255.  You  will  always  have  applicants,  I presume? 
— Oh,  yes. 

28256.  Of  course  it  would  be  only  for  the  very  early 
cases? — Yes,  cases  with  some  hope  of  recovery,  but  I 
think  if  a lecturer  on  the  open  air  system  went  about 
in  different  districts,  because  I find  people  have  a 
horror  of  the  open  air.  They  don’t  sleep  with  the 
windows  open,  they  are  afraid  of  the  open  air,  especially 
at  night. 

28257.  Do  you  think  lectures  would  do  much  good — 
do  people  really  learn  anything  by  lectures  ? — I think 
so. 

28258.  They  would  learn  more  by  being  in  a sana- 
torium?— From  what  I have  seen  phthisis  has  taken 
root  before  the  patient  consults  a doctor,  and  it  is  too 
6 E 


Sept.  26, 1903. 

Miss  Miua 
Riordan. 
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.Sept  26, 1905.  ^?r  a cur©,  "but  a sanatorium  would  do  good  by 

— 1 * isolating  tlie  patient,  thereby  preventing  infection. 

Miss  Mina  28259.  A person  who  has  been  in  a sanatorium  is 

RionJun.  more  likely  to  carry  out  the  treatment  after  they  have 
been  undergoing  it  for  some  months  than  a person  who 
• has  not  seen  any  benefit  from  it,  but  has  only  been  told 
about  it? — Yes,  but  I think  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  There  are  so  many  cases  of  consumption  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  that  we  aught  to  take  steps  to  stop  it, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  by  educating  the 
people  up  to  the  open  air  system  and  proper  food  which 
they  can  get,  such  as  milk  and  eggs,  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  all.  I think  it  is  a great  hardship  that 
the  ratepayers  should  give  a night’s  lodging  ana  food 
to  tramps — able-bodied  tramps — able  to  work. 

28260.  What  would  you  propose  you  should  do  with 
them  ? — I think  there  ought  to  be  some  central  institu- 
tion where  they  ought  to  be  made  work,  or  sent  to  jail, 
for  the  ratepayers  are  very  poor  some  of  them,  and 
these  people  look  well  fed  and  healthy. 

28261.  You  think  they  should  lie  committed  to  an 
institution  for  ,a  certain  time  ? — I do. 

28262.  And  if  that  did  not  prove  beneficial  and  they 
are  found  wandering  about  again  they  should  be  com- 
mitted for  a long  period  ? — A long  term  of  imprison- 
ment. 

28263.  What  would  you  do  with  their  children? — 
Send  them  to  an  industrial  school. 

28264.  Not  board  them  out? — Or  board  them  out, 
one  or  the  other.  I am  .afraid  if  they  were  boarded 
out,  directly  these  tramps  got  out  they  would  take  them 
away  again  ; people  would  not  like  to  take  them.  That 
is  the  difficulty  you  have  with  boarding  out  children ; 
foster-parents  don’t  like  to  take  any  but  orphans. 

28265.  Chairman. — That  might  he  got  over  if  they 
were  boarded  out  at  a distance?— Yes. 

28266.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Guardians  at 
Midleton  boarding  children  out  in  the  County  Water- 
ford or  anywhere  else? — That  would  be  a good  idea. 

28267.  Dr.  Bigger. — An  interchange  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another? — Yes,  very  good. 

28268.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  foster- 
parents  for  the  children  ? — No. 

28269.  How  much  do  yon  give  them?— 2s.  6 d.  a 
week  each  child,  and  about  from  £1  to  25s.  every  half 
year  for  clothes. 

28270.  That  comes  to  about  £8  a year? — Yes. 

28271.  Are  there  many  applicants  for  children  at 
that  rate? — Yes.  a lot  more  than  we  can  give,  because 
the  houses  are  not  suitable. 

28272.  Can  you  get  them  into  suitable  homes  ? — 
Yes. 

28273.  What  do  you  consider  suitable  homes  ? — 
Where  the  people  are  of  very  good  character  and 
clean. 

28274.  Chairman. — And  have  good  milk? — Good 
milk  and  good  water  supply,  near  schools. 

28275.  Would  you  require  the  people  to  have  a 
ctmt-ph,  no;  tho  foster-parents  that  I got  children 
for  had  no  cows,  because  they  were  of  the  humbler 
class. 

28276.  Dr.  Bigger. — Small  farmers  would  not  take 
them? — No.  they  take  them  as  servants,  but  I don’t 
know  whether  they  would  bring  them  up  with  then- 
own  children. 

28277.  It  is  at  the  younger  ages  you  want  them  to 
be  taken  out? — Exactly. 

28278.  Anything  from  a year  old  ? — Yes. 

, 28279.  Chairman. — You  seem  to  be  rather  strongly 
m favour  of  outdoor  relief  as  opposed  to  indoor  relief? 
—Yes,  I go  about  among  the  poor  people,  and  I find 
they  object  very  much  to  go  into  the  house ; it  would 
please  them,  and  then  do  away  with  a lot  of  officials 


in  the  workhouse  if  we  could  keep  those  poor  people 
in  their  own  homes.  r * 

28280.  Of  course  you  know  the  legal  requirements  of 
outdoor  relief,  that  people  have  to  be  destitute  ?— Yes 

28281.  That  has  come  very  much  to  mean  being  poor 
—outdoor  relief  is  given  now  to  a great  many  people- 
who  are  not  destitute,  but  merely  in  poor  circum- 
stances ? — As  far  as  I know  I think  the  relieving  officer®- 
are  very  cautious,  and  only  grant  it  to  destitute  cases. 
Both  relieving  officers  do  their  duty  well. 

28282.  How  much  a week  would  they  get  on  an  aver- 
age?— A woman  or  man  who  is  alone  is  only  entitled 
to  Is.  6 d.  by  law. 

28283.  That  is  not  so?— Is  it  not?  They  seem  to 
think  so. 

28284.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians?— 
Sometimes  the  Guardians  raise  it  to  2s.,  never  any 
more,  for  a single  person. 

28285.  How  far  would  that  2s.  or  Is.  6 d.  go  towards 
keeping  a person?— They  generally  do  some  little- 
thing. 

28286.  Have  they  a room  or  shelter  ? — They  have  a. 
room. 

28287.  Does  this  pay  for  their  room? — This  pays 
for  the  room,  and  then  they  work  around. 

28288.  Is  it  working  or  begging  ? — A great  many  beg; 
and  a great  many  of  the  poor  are  able  to  do  some  little 
thing,  and  get,  perhaps,  2s.  a week.  They  live  on 
very  little  and  they  get  things  from  the  neighbours. 

28289.  So  it  really  keeps  tlie  roof  over  them? 

That  is  all. 

28290.  That  is  really  the  idea  of  most  of  the  outdoor 
relief— it  is  not  a complete  support,  just  a help?— 
Yes. 

28291.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  found  that  many  of 
them  receive  assistance  from  children  in  America?— T 
am  afraid  they  don’t ; I think  they  go  off  to  America 
and  forget  all  about  them. 

28292.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— Comparatively  speaking,, 
there  is  very  little  outdoor  relief  in  your  union  ?— Very- 
little. 

28293.  Only  about  £500  a year  ? — It  is  very  little  for 
such  a large  district. 

28294.  But  there  is  a danger  in  making  the  granting 
of  outdoor  relief  too  easy — you  might  have  too  many 
applicants? — Yes,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  done  very 
easily ; it  is  very  hard  to  get  outdoor  relief. 

28295.  It  is  in  your  union,  but  it  might,  if  the 
rules  were  relaxed  too  much,  become  a great  danger. 
That  happened  in  England  ,and  they  had  to  revise- 
matters. 

Chairman. — Almost  restrict  it  to  the  workhouse. 

28296.  Mr.  Mprnaghan. — Have  you  many  children- 
in  the  workhouse? — Something  over  fifty  per  cent. 

28297.  Are  any  of  these  eligible  for  hoarding  ont? — 
— Yes,  I have  tried  to  get  some  out ; about  twenty  are 
hoarded  out ; there  may  he  more ; I am  not  exactly 
sure. 

28298.  Could  you  not  try  and  find  homes  for  the 
others? — I am  afraid  they  don’t  care  to  let  them 
out  except  they  are  orphans  or  deserted  children ; T 
don’t  think  they  leave  the  others  out. 

28299.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  all  the  deserted  and 
orphans  ont? — Nearly  all,  except  children  that  are  not 
very  strong,  and  people  would  not  care  to  take  them, 
or,  of  com-se,  children  who  are  perhaps  twelve  years  of 
age ; they  don’t  care  to  take  them  too  old. 

28300.  Chairman. — The  last  witness  seemed  to  ex- 
pect you  to  support  him  in  some  of  his  strong  state- 
ments?— T am  afraid  I was  not  able  to  catch  all  he 
said.  Besides,  I prefer  to  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. 


Mr.  John 
Fitzgerald. 


Mr.  John  Fitzgerald,  p. 


28301.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  Maeroom  Union? — Yes. 

28302.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether 
you  are  m favour  of  amalgamation  or  not  ?— We  have 
generally  speaking ; they  are  all  in  favour  of  amalga- 
mate nn.  ° 


28303.  What  unions  would  you  suggest  in  yo 
neighbourhood  should  be  amalgamated  with  each  othe 
—We  think  Maeroom  ought-  to  be  central  between  Du 
manway  and  Mill  street. 

Kanturk ? — Kanturk  is  rather  remote; 
.dictnt  much  matter  whether  we  go  or  stay. 

28305.  How  would  you  work  out  amalgamation 
•would  you  close  up  your  workhouse,  or  close  up  Mi 


X.G.,  Maeroom,  examined. 

street? — We  discussed  that  among  ourselves  also,  and 
we  thought  we  should  leave  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the 
hospital  in  each  union. 

28306.  And  only  close  the  house  so  far  as  the  healthy 
are  concerned? — Yes,  sir. 

28307.  And  get  rid  of  all  the  administration  ex- 
penses ? — Of  course ; that  is  the  great  struggle. 

28308.  You  have  a good  many  officers  there?— A 
great  many  officers. 

28309.  Active  men  ? — Active  men  ; well  paid,  rather 
overpaid.  For  the  same  reason  as  Mr.  Curtin  men- 
tioned a while  ago,  salaries  are  well  fixed  the  first 
day  ,and  increased  soon  after  by  their  own  friends. 
Like  Mr.  Curtin,  I happen  to  have  very  few  friends. 
There  were  four  other  gentlemen  asked  to  come  here 
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and  those  gentlemen  are  more  or  less  mixed  up  with 
certain  cliques  and  friends  and  relations  of  the  officers. 
My  great  anxiety  for  amalgamation  would  be  to  try 
and  get  rid  of  ail  the  expenses. 

28310.  To  get  rid  of  all  the  avoidable  expenses  with- 
out hardship,  and  beep  the  sick  there,  because  it  would 
be  a hardship  for  them  to  go  far? — Yes. 

28311.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  mentioned  about  keeping 
the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  hospital — that  would  not  be 
a desirable  arrangement? — I would  wish  to  dispose  of 
them  in  some  way.  , 

28312.  Chairman. — If  they  went  to  a central  place, 
.say  into  Cork,  they  would  be  all  people  who  could 
.travel  by  railway — would  you  have  any  objection  to 
.that? — Not  at  ali. 

28313.  If  you  keep  more  than  the  sick  in  the  hospital 
it  runs  up  the  expenses,  and  it  is  not  a satisfactory 
-way  to  class  sick  people  among  people  who  are  healthy  ? 
— No,  indeed. 

28314.  So  that  you  would  be  satisfied  yourself  with 
having  the  sick  taken  care  of  at  Macroom,  and  let  all 
the  other  classes  of  inmates  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

28315.  Would  you  board  out  the  children? — Yes. 

28316.  And  the  aged  and  infirm — -you  say  you  have 
mo  ob  jection  to  their  going  to  Cork  ? — 'Yes. 

28317.  And  girls  who  are  mothers  of  children — 
would  you  approve  of  the  suggestions  we  have  received 
that  they  should  be  sent  according  to  their  religion  to 
-some  religious  institution,  a Good  Shepherd  Convent 
for  Catholics,  and  some  other  institution,  if  they  are 
Protestants — would  you  approve  of  that? — I would. 

28318.  Then  the  tramps — if  a workouse  were  set 
apart  for  the  whole  of  Munster,  for  the  whole  South 
of  Ireland,  would  you  approve  of  giving  magistrates 
the  power  of  committing  men  who  were  strolling  about 
fhe  country  without  .any  occupation  ? — I would  indeed. 

28319.  And  teach  them  habits  of  industry  there  if 
possible  ? — I would,  indeed  ; they  are  a great  nuisance, 
no  doubt  about  it ; not  only  expense  when  they  are  in 
the  workhouse,  but  a danger  and  expense  also  when 
tramping  about  the  country.  They  lead  a vicious  life 
and  commit  incendiarism  and  threaten  housekeepers  if 
they  don’t  give  them  money.  They  beg,  borrow  or  steal 
from  one  union  to  another,  and  then  are  afterwards 
entertained  at  the  workhouse  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers.  They  are  an  awful  nuisance,  staying  in 
haysheds  and  raising  fires. 

28320.  Of  course,  sometimes  decent  men,  bricklayers’ 
assistants,  shoemakers,  and  journeymen  tradesmen  have 
to  move  from  town  to  town  to  get  employment? — 
Tes. 

28321.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  hardship  on 
those  men  if  provided  with  a testimonial  or  recom- 
mendation of  character? — It  would  be  very  necessary. 

28322.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  their  being 
interfered  with? — Not  if  they  were  genuine. 

28323.  There  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising a decent  man  from  a tramp? — Sometimes  you 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  genuine  or 
not. 

28324.  Among  the  ratepayers  generally  the  feeling  is 
very  much  in  favour  of  reducing  substantially  the  ex- 
penditure on  poor  law? — Oh,  yes. 

28325.  And  you  think  they  would  not  object  to  any 
closing  of  workhouses  if  it  could  be  done  without 
hardship  to  the  sick  or  poor? — Yes,  they  are  all  in 
favour  of  it. 

28326.  But  you  seem  to  think,  and  I can  understand 
it,  of  course,  that  there  is  a very  large  number  of  in- 
terested people  whose  interests  are  bound  up  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  sys- 
tem ? — That  is  so. 

28327.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Your  charge  for  officering 
is  £9  per  inmate,  per  annum.  That  is  high? — Very 
high,  for  the  reason  I told  you  a while  ago — that  those 
officers  have  too  many  friends  and  relations,  per- 
haps on  the  board,  and,  unfortunately,  I may  go 
further  and  say  that  sometimes  the  officers  have 
managed  to  rig  the  elections  triennially.  Actually 
very  often  when  there  is  a contest  it  is  caused  by 
officers  who  want  to  put  off  certain  members  of  the 
hoard  and  put  on  their  own  friends.  We  had  that 
experience  last  June. 

28328.  You  think  the  closing  of  certain  workhouses 
would  lessen  that  ?—  Oh,  yes. 

28329.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  moving  the 
infirm  class  to  a central  home — some  of  the  witnesses 
have  complained  that  it  would  be  a hardship — do  you 
see  the  hardship  ? — We  have  the  railway  from  Macroom 
into  Cork,  and  it  may  help  to  some  extent. 


fits 

28330.  Don’t  you  think  these  old  people  would  be 
much  better  off  in  a home  by  themselves,  having 
some  light  occupation  to  engage  them  during  the  day, 
instead  of  being  housed  as  they  are  in  a room  or  yard 
without  any  occupation  or  recreation  just  waiting  to 
pass  their  time  until  they  are  called  away.  You  think 
it  would  be  much  better  if  they  were  on  a large  farm 
where  they  could  exercise?— 1 think  they  would  be 
much  better  off. 

28331.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  regards  rating  for 
outdoor  relief— -do  you  think  there  is  unfairness  to 
country  districts  by  the  present  system  of  union  rating  ? 
—I  personally  would  prefer  divisional  rating,  because 
it  would  give  us  all  more  or  less  an  interest  in  keeping 
down  the  rates  in  this  way ; we  would  not  be  trying 
to  get  outdoor  relief  for  persons  who  were  not  really, 
perhaps,  entitled  to  it,  but  because  we  have  not  to  pay 
in  our  own  divisions  for  it  we  mulct  other  divisions 
all  over  the  union. 

28332.  The  amount  spent  in  your  union  is  very 
large  for  the  size  of  the  union — £1,800  a ye,ar? — Yes, 
indeed,  very  large  ; I think  it  is  the  worst  case  in  the 
whole  country. 

28333.  You  think  there  would  be  more  supervision  and 
care  if  the  area  was  reduced  to  what  it  formerly  was — 
divisional  ? — Yes  ; it  also  applies  to  us  as  a District 
Council,  because  it  is  there  the  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pense comes  in,  where  certain  works  are  required,  per- 
haps a public  pump,  or  even  a private  pump,  which 
they  could  cany  out  if  they  would  try  and  make  their 
own  division  pay  for  it.  They  are  getting  up  water- 
works in  places  where  it  is  not  at  alL  necessary.  That 
in  our  union  has  grown  very  big.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement, four  or  five  years  ago,  when  the  very  first 
pump  was  applied  for,  a few  of  us  tried  very  hard  to 
prevent  it,  because  it  was  a bad  precedent,  and  we 
failed;  it  was  carried  by  a majority.  And  on  that 
day  certain  persons  said  out  of  a threat  that  they 
would  apply  for  a pump  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
and  in  due  time  they  applied  and  got  them,  and  they 
are  going  on  since,  waterworks  and  pumps. 

28334.  Chairman. — The  area  of  charge  is  the  area 
immediately  benefited? — Yes.  The  very  first  pump 

asked  for  was  one  at  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  school 
house,  and  that  is  a complete  failure;  it  cost  £40  or 
£50  ; it  is  dry  almost  ever  since,  and  has  been  repaired 
at  a big  expense,  and  is  a failure  still.  If  we  could 
remedy  that  we  would  like  divisional  rating  also. 

28335.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Do  you  board  out  many 
children? — Yes,  sir.  The  chairman  of  last  year’s 
Board  of  Guardians  and  Rural  District  Council 
— they  are  not  the  chairmen  at  present — and  the  chair- 
men of  the  present  year  were  asked  to  come  here,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  turned  up. 

28336.  Is  there  any  evidence  except  yours  from 
Macroom? — No,  sir.  There  has  been  as  much  wire- 
pulling for  the  person  with  whom  an  orphan  child 
should  be  boarded  out  as  if  it  was  an  election  for  a 
clerk.  Three  or  four  women  apply,  and  their  friends 
at  the  hoard  fight  very  hard  for  them  to  gat  the  child, 
and  very  often  the  wrong  person  perhaps  gets  that 
child. 

28337.  Have  you  a Ladies’  Committee  to  visit  the 
houses  where  these  children  are  boarded  out  to  see  that 
they  are  kept  comfortable  and  clean  ? — Yes,  we  adopted 
that  some  time  ago,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  carried  out. 

28338.  Do  the  ladies  not  report  frequently? — No. 

28339.  Chairman. — And  they  don’t  recommend  who 
should  be  selected  for  the  care  of  the  child? — They  do 
not. 

28340.  Dr.  Bigger. — You  should  get  these  applica- 
tions to  come  through  the  Ladies’  Committee  ? — If  that 
could  be  done  it  would  be  all  right. 

28341.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  could  get  a resolution 
passed  to  the  effect,  that  in  future  all  applications  for 
a boarded-out  child  should  be  aocompanied  by 
a recommendation  of  the  Ladies’  Committee  ? — My 
friends  at  the  board  have  a holy  horror  of  ladies  ; they 
would  not  stand  them  at  all.  At  the  last  election  I 
was  trying  to  get  three  ladies  co-opted  and  I got  beaten 
into  a cocked  hat ; I was  left  in  a very  small  minority. 

28342.  Chairman. — Did  you  get  a seconder 7 — I did, 
but  I think  I got  no  more.  I thought  it  would  be 
really  a very  good  idea  to  put  three  ladies  on  the  board 
to  just  look  after  the  poor,  and  go  occasionally  through 
the  house,  and  they  would  be  inclined  to  keep  us  in 
check. 

28343.  'Would  you  prefer  that  the  lunatics  should  all 
go  to  the  lunatic  asylum  or  Youghal? — Indeed,  sir, 
when  it  was  first  mooted  about  the  Youghal  Asylum  we 
thought  that  all  our  lunatics  would  be  taken  away, 
but  they  were  not  able  to  take  them  all. 

6 E 2 
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28344.  Did  they  leave  you  any  troublesome  cases? — 
We  had  a few,  but  they  ,are  gone  since. 

28345.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Is  there  much  land 
around  your  workhouse  ? — There  is  not ; I should  say 
five  or  six  acres.  If  we  had  more  ground  and  could 
give  more  work  to  the  able-bodied  inmates  it  would  be 
a good  idea,  and  if  we  got  some  of  these  tramps  to  till 
the  ground  and  do  some  work,  in  place  of  going  out 
as  they  like  themselves.  There  is  an  amount  of  abuse 
of  outdoor  relief ; there  is  too  much  outdoor  relief 
given  in  cash  instead  of  in  kind. 

28346.  Chairman. — You  saw  a resolution  proposed 
here  in  Cork  that  all  outdoor  relief  should  be  in  kind 
— would  you  be  in  favour  of  that? — I would,  indeed, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  kind  may  reach  them, 
and  the  cash  scarcely  ever  dees. 

28347.  Of  course  you  mean  in  towns — it  would  be 
very  difficult  in  remote  country  places? — I don’t  think 
so  at  all. 

28348.  I have  experience  myself  where  the  relieving 
officer  gives  an  order  to  the  local  shopkeeper  to  supply 
the  goods  to  a certain  amount  to  a certain  poor  person  ; 
that  works  all  right.  He  does  not  name  the  trader, 
but  gives  an  order  and  the  person  entitled  to  the  out- 
door relief  can  "et  it  on  presenting  the  order  at  any 
shop  he  pleases  f—  Exactly. 


28349.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  abuse  there  ?— Well 
I am  afraid  there  is  abuse  there  also. 

28350.  You  think  the  .applicant  would  get  tobacco 
and  porter  instead  of  tea  and  meal  ?— Yes,  but  it  is  not 
on  tlie  part  of  the  relieving  officer. 

28351.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Could  you  not  get  out  of 
that  by  sending  the  order  to  people  who  have  no 
licenses  ? — Yes. 

28352.  Chairman. — But  they  all  have  licenses  in 
remote  country  places? — As  a rule  they  have. 

28353.  In  Dublin  outdoor  relief  is  distributed  in 
kind,  including  coal  in  winter  ? — Yes. 

28354.  There  is  no  check  that  could  be  put  on  outdoor 
relief  as  long  as  the  dispensing  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
public  body?-— I suppose  not. 

28355.  Is  your  opinion  that  relief  now  is  more  given 
to  people  who  are  not  quite  deserving  of  it  than  used 
to  be  the  case? — That  is  my  opinion,  because  it  is 
union  rating.  I have  known  Guardians  ask  for  relief 
for  persons  who  did  not  deserve  it,  because  the  division 
had  not  to  pay  for  it. 

28356.  Have  you  ,any  Guardians  in  your  union  who 
are  not  ratepayers  ? — We  have  some  and  they  are  not 
the  worst ; the  ratepayers  are  more  inclined  to  spend. 


Dr.  D J. 
Murphy. 


Dr.  D.  J.  Murphy,  Workhouse  Medical  Officer,  Youghal,  examined. 


28357.  Chairman. — The  Rural  District  Council 
passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  amalgamation  ?— No, 
sir ; they  passed  a general  resolution  for  amalgama- 
tion— their  opinion  was  that  their  own  union  ought  not 
to  be  dissolved. 

28358.  Have  you  any  position  under  the  poor  law  ? — 
I ,am  medical  officer  to  the  workhouse. 

28359.  You  are  not  medical  officer  to  the  auxiliary  ? 

— No. 

28360.  All  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  to 
us  always  provide  for  the  retention  of  the  hospital — 
we  have  never  received  any  suggestions,  or  in  very 
few  places,  that  a hospital  should  be  closed?— That 
is  practically  a necessity. 

28361.  People  don’t  suggest  that  facilities  for  treat- 
ing the  sick  should  be  diminished — on  the  contrary 
we  have  received  a great  many  suggestions  that  further 
facilities  should  be  given  for  starting  new  hospitals. 
As  regards  the  body  of  the  house,  do  you  know  what 
the  general  opinion  is.  If  the  hospital  were  allowed 
to  remain  do  you  think  there  would  be  very  much  ob- 
jection in  Youghal  to  closing  the  rest  of  the  workhouse 
if  it  were  applied  to  some  useful  purpose? — I don’t 
think  so. 


28362.  If  the  auxiliary,  for  instance,  were  inade- 
quate to  maintain  the  harmless  lunatics— if  the  work- 
house  were  given  up  for  that  purpose  would  there  be 
much  objection  ? — I think  on  the  contrary  they  would 
be  rather  in  favour  of  that,  or  as  a sanatorium,  for 
our  altitude  is  fairly  high. 


28363.  There  is  no  shelter? — Very  poor  shelter  gene- 
rally. I find  the  great  want  in  the  workhouse  is  the 
want  of  paying  wards.  From  time  to  time  I have  a 
great  many  peopfte  in  my  own  district,  especially  as 
regards  the  fever  hospital,  who  would  come  into  the 
hospital  if  we  had  a paying  ward  distinct  from  the 
general  body  of  the  house. 


28364.  You  find  that  chiefly  as  regards  the  infectious 
cases  ? — Yes. 


28365.  There  is  some  question  of  building  a feve 
hospital  now? — Yes,  it  is  very  badly  needed. 

28366.  Is  there  much  consumption  in  the  workhouse 
—I  have  eight  patients  at  present. 

28367.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  is  , 
fair  indication  of  its  extent?— I know  it  is  verv  ver 
general,  unfortunately,  J 


28368.  So  that  having  so  few  in  the  workhouse  is 
no  indication  of  the  general  condition? — No,  they  are 
a class  of  patients  that  won’t  come  into  the  workhouse 
hospital,  and  I don’t  force  them  to  come  in  most  cases,, 
because  I don’t  think  it  is  a very  good  thing  for 
them. 

28369.  At  what  stage  are  the  eight  patients? — Two 
in  the  acute  stage,  and  the  rest  practically  beyond  that, 
and  then  I have  two  that  a sanatorium  would  be  useful 
for. 

28370.  Dr.  Bigger. — Can  you  isolate  them? — Yes, 
I have  consumptive  wards  for  isolation. 

28371.  Are  they  out  much  ? — Yes,  1 try  to  keep  them 
out  all  the  time. 

28372.  Have  you  good  shelters  for  them  outside? — 
Our  shelter  is  veiy  poor  ; we  are  on  the  top  of  a hill. 

28373.  But  any  made  shelters  for  the  consumptives 
themselves? — No,  not  specially.  The  only  suggestion 
I was  asked  to  make  by  the  people  of  the  district 
was  as  regards  paying  wards,  and  that  chiefly  for  in- 
fectious cases. 

28374.  Chairman. — If  you  have  a proper  classifica- 
tion of  diseases,  and  then  paying  wards  on  each  side, 
male  and  female,  it  means  a great  many  wards — has 
any  plan  been  got  up  for  the  fever  hospital  ? — A plan 
has  been  sent  in. 

28375.  Would  it  be.  adequate  for  classification  of 
diseases  and  classification  of  sexes,  and  two  additional 
wards  for  paying  patients? — Yes,  it  would  meet  all 
these. 

28376.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  wards  would  be  in 
it  ? — We  have  two  general  wards — one  for  male  and 
female,  and  then  an  isolation  bed  on  either  side  and 
two  beds,  one  at  the  male  and  one  at  the  female,  for 
paying  patients. 

28377.  That  is  not  classification  ? — Oh,  no  ; we  have 
no  classification  between  typhus  and  typhoid. 

28378.  Chairman. — It  would  not  be  up  to  date, 
doctor  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; I don't  care  for  the  plan 
myself. 

28379.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  said  so  ? — I have 
stated  so.  We  had  a consultation  on  the  matter  with 
Dr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  O’Brien  Smyth ; they  know  my 
views  exactly.  We  find  our  diseases  classify  themselves 
to  typhoid  and  scarlatina  ; we  rarely  have  typhus;  we 
have  diphtheria  sometimes.  I don’t  think  we  get  many 
cases  of  measles  ; they  get  it  over  at  home. 

28380.  Chairman. — Any  whooping  cough  cases  ? — 
They  are  rarely  sent. 


Tte  Sitting  was  adjourned. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27th,  5^.27,1905. 
1905. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Cork. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  "Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Professor  Cobby,  mj 

28381.  Dr.  BiGgee. — I understand  you  are  going  to 
give  us  some  evidence  regarding  the  question  of  pro- 
viding a sanatorium  for  consumptives? — Well,  I may 
mention  that  I am  a member  of  the  Joint  Board  for 
the  erection  of  a sanatorium  for  the  Co.  Cork. 
Twenty-eight  public  bodies  joined  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  this  sanatorium,  and  the  Board  consists 
of  fifty-six  members. 

28382.  Chairman. — How  many  of  them  are  medical 
men  ? — There  are  only  two  members  of  the  Board 
medical  men  ; myself  and  Dr.  Murphy,  of  Youghal. 
You  should  be  a member  of  one  of  the  contributing 
bodies,  and  at  that  time  I was  a member  of  the  Cork 
Corporation. 

28383.  Dr.  Bigger. — Is  Dr.  Cremen  a member? — 
No.  At  the  first  meeting  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  very  important  to  have  a suitable  site 
selected,  as  one  of  the  members  expressed  it.  We  con- 
sidered that  everything  depended  on  the  selection  of  a 
proper  site.  What  was  decided  on  at  that  meeting 
was,  a medical  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Donovan,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in 
Cork,  Dr.  Cremen,  and  myself,  and  we  got  power  to 
investigate  the  whole  subject,  and  were  authorised  to 
assist  the  Board  in  every  way  in  the  selection  of  a site. 
Advertisements  were  put  into  the  newspapers  inviting 
tenders  for  sites,  and  we  also  recalled  that  we  had 
compulsory  powers  for  acquiring  sites,  if  necessary. 

28384.  Chairman. — This  was  subsequent  to  the  issue 
of  the  Provisional  Order?— Yes,  when  we  were  formed 
into  a Board,  at  our  very  first  meeting.  Then  all  the 
replies  were  put  before  the  Medical  Committee  and 
we  considered  them,  having  regard  to  the  climate  as 
far  as  we  knew  about  it,  the  height,  and  other  requi- 
sites. We  also  had  power  to  call  in  an  engineer  and 
get  him  to  inspect  the  sites  that  were  named,  with  a 
view  to  learning  what  the  quality  of  the  soil  was, 
whether  it  was  retentive  or  otherwise ; also  to  learn 
whether  there  was  a sufficient  supply  of  water,  whether 
there  were  facilities  for  drainage,  and,  of  course, 
from  the  Ordnance  maps  we  learned  the  heights  of  the 
various  sites.  Furthermore,  at  that  first  meeting  of 
the  Board  they  authorised  the  Medical  Committee  to 
call  in  a specalist  if  we  thought  it  desirable,  and  they 
left  to  ourselves  the  selection  of  the  specialist,  so  that 
there  was  great  anxiety  shown  to  have  the  thing  done 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Dr.  Smyth,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  was  called  in,  and  he  visited  several  places  in 
the  Co.  Cork. 

28385.  About  how  many  ? — There  were  twenty-five 
sites  offered,  and  out  of  the  twenty-five  I could  not 
tell  you  exactly  the  number  he  visited. 

28386.  Five  or  six  ? — Oh,  he  did  more ; he  probably 
visited  about  a dozen  sites.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
myself  visited  two  of  the  sites  afterwards  selected  as 
being  among  the  three  best,  and  I also  spent  two  days 
with  him  on  a sort  of  roving  expedition,  to  see  could 
we  get  anything  better.  We  went  out  one  day  to 
Millstreet,  and  the  following  day  seven  miles  beyond 
Fermoy,  and  searched  the  country  in  every  direction 
for  a suitable  site.  Then  Dr.  Smyth  and  the  Medical 
Committee  had  two  or  three  meetings,  and  we  discussed 
the  whole  matter,  and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  thing 
was,  Dr.  Smyth  selected  three  sites ; one  was  Coolca- 
lure,  the  other  Mount  Massy,  and  the  other  Rah  an. 

28387.  What  part  of  the  country  are  they  in? — 
Mount  Massy  is  within  a mile  of  Macroom,  Coolca- 
lure  is  near  Dun  manway,  and  Rahan  is  to  the  north 
of  Mallow.  One  of  the  objections  to  Rahan  was  the 
engineering  difficulty. 

28388.  Water? — No;  but  the  side  of  the  hill  was 
almost  vertical,  and  it  would  be  necessary  either  to 
excavate  or  run  up  pillars  for  the  purpose  of  support- 


Cork,  examined. 

ing  the  building.  It  was  considered  the  expense,  prt)fessor 
apart  from  any  other  consideration,  would  be  too  Cor^Vi 
great,  and  it  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  above 
Mount  Massy.  In  Coolcalure  we  found  there  was  a 
heavy  rainfall ; as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  twice  as 
heavy  as  the  rainfall  in  Cork,  and  the  rainfall  in 
Cork  is  once  and  a half  as  heavy  as  in  Dublin.  Then, 
again,  there  was  a feeling  among  the  members  of  the 
Board  that,  as  Lady  Bandon,  who  is  the  landlady, 
had  an  objection  to  part  with  the  site  she  ought  not 
to  be  pressed  if  we  could  get  as  good  elsewhere,  for  I 
may  mention  that  Lord  and  Lady  Bandon  have  always 
taken  a great  interest  in  philanthropic  works  in  con- 
nection with  the  city  and  county.  The  upshot  of  the 
investigation  was  that  we  selected  by  a large  majority 
Mount  Massy  as  the  site.  At  that  same  meeting  the 
engineer  stated  it  would  cost  £12,300  to  erect  build- 
ings, irrespective  of  what  it  would  cost  to  procure  the 
site,  and  that  had  rather  a damping  effect  on  some  of 
the  members  present,  and  one  of  them  went  into 
figures,  and  he  said  the  whole  thing  could  hardly  be 
done  at  all,  considering  the  income  we  would  have. 

I pointed  out  at  the  time  that  the  estimate  seemed  to 
me  to  be  entirely  too  high:  it  meant  a lot  of  bricks 
and  mortar  when  other  structures  would  do  quite  as 
well — chalets.  I mentioned,  also,  that  chalets  are 
what  are  generally  approved  of  by  medical  men  for 
sanatoria  at  present. 

28389.  Had  you  Dr.  Smyth  in  consultation  at  that 
period? — He  was  not  present  at  that  meeting.  I also 
pointed  out  that  a distinguished  engineer  had  men- 
tioned to  me  that  chalets  which  would  suit  for  two 
patients  could  be  run  up  for  £80,  or  about  £40  a 
patient.  Since  then,  seeing  the  feeling  of  some  mem- 
bers there  that  they  were  disposed  to  throw  cold  water 
on  the  whole  project,  I thought  we  would  go  into  the 
matter  more  fully,  and  I made  inquiries  as  to  what 
the  cost  of  acquiring  a site  would  be  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  But  before  going  into  that,  perhaps  I 
may  point  out  the  advantage  of  sanatoria  just  in  a 
few  words. 

28390.  Dr.  Bigger. — We  have  had  a good  deal  of 
evidence  as  to  the  desirability ; I think  it  is  admitted 
by  everybody.  Could  you  give  us  anything  more  par- 
ticularly as  to  how  cheaply  they  could  be  erected? — 

Very  well.  I was  anxious  to  procure  the  most  recent, 
information,  and  I found  that  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  held  last  month  in. 
Leicester,  there  was  a special  discussion  on  sana- 
toria for  Poor  Law  consumptives.  Dr.  Weatherly, 
of  Bath,  introduced  the  discussion,  and  you  will  see- 
presently  that  he  took  part  in  establishing  a sana- 
torium in  connection  with  three  counties  in  England, 
so  that  he  has  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Before  mentioning  what  he  states  with  regard  to  main- 
tenance I had  better  first  take  up  the  cost  of  erecting  a 
sanatorium. 

28391.  Just  give  us  a few  points,  more  particularly 
anything  that  has  come  within  your  own  knowledge, 
because  anything  written  on  the  subject  we  have  prob- 
ably read? — Here  is  what  it  comes  to.  One  of  these 
writers  says  he  has  proved  it  himself  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  “a  site,  administrative  buildings,  chalets 
and  furniture  in  chalets”  could  all  be  provided  at  a 
cost  of  £100  per  bed,  and  he  states  that  could  be  done 
within  fifty  miles  of  London. 

28392.  The  estimate  here  was  nearer  £1,000? — That 
is  referred  to  by  him.  “Those  responsible  in  the 
matter  had  been  discouraged  and  misled  by  those  who 
had  caused  the  erection  of  costly,  substantial  if  not 
palatial,  edifices,  involving  an  expenditure  from  £500 
to  £1,500  a bed,  whereas  the  best  treatment  in  every 
respect  can  be  provided  on  the  chalet  system  at  a total 
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cost  per  bed  of  £100,  including  the  administrative 
buildings,  chalet,  and  furniture,  and  even  the  freehold 
of  the  site,  as  he  had  proved  by  experience.” 

28393.  Chairman. — You  could  have  100  beds  for 
£10,000,  and  the  repayment  of  the  instalments  for 
£500  or  £550  ? — I have  worked  that  out  on  sixty  beds. 

28394.  You  would  rather  have  100? — I would,  if 
our  income  would  go  to  it. 

28395.  If  your  repayment  of  the  instalment  would 
only  come  to  £500  a year  then  you  would  have  £4,800 
for  your  maintenance  ? — Yes  ; the  maintenance  would 
be  the  biggest  item.  Sixty  beds  would  be  £6,000  for 
site,  administrative  buildings,  &c.  £6,000,  repayable 
in  thirty  years  at  2§  per  cent.,  would  represent  the 
first  year  £200  principal  and  £165  interest ; that 
would  mean  £365  expenditure  during  the  first  year. 
Of  course,  the  interest  would  be  diminishing  each  year, 
and  eventually  the  whole  thing  would  be  extinguished. 

28396.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  do  you  propose  to  get  the 
money  at  2|  per  cent.  ? — I understood  the  Board  of 
Works  would  lend  it. 

28397.  I don’t  think  so  ; they  cannot  borrow  at  that 
themselves? — I was  speaking  to  the  solicitor  to  the 
Board  yesterday,  and  he  was  under  the  impression  it 
could  be  got  at  2|  per  cent. 

28398.  Chairman.— At  any  rate  the  instalment 
would  not  be  anything  like  what  frightened  us  yester- 
day?— No;  then  the  maintenance — “a  sanatorium  for 
sixty  patients  can  be  quite  easily  run  at  a charge  of 
25s.  a week  per  bed.  When  we  started  the  sanatorium 
m three  counties  we  were  often  met  with  the  query, 
‘Are  you  certain  you  can  maintain  the  sanatorium  at 
25s.  a week  per  bed?’  We  said  we  were.  We  li.-vi 
now  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  know  what  our 
expenses  are,  and  we  are  able  to  say  definitely  that  a 
sanatorium  for  sixty  patients  can  well  be  run  and 
leave  a margin,  at  25s.  per  bed  per  patient.  That  is 
giving  them  a splendid  sanatorium,  electric  light  over 
the  grounds,  thoroughly  good  and  well  cooked  food,  and 
•constant  medical  supervision.”  If  you  had  sixty  beds 
25s.  a week  would  be  £75  a week,  and  sixty  beds  at 
£75  a week  would  represent  £3,900  a year.  The  ex- 
penditure per  annum,  as  interest  on  capital,  for  site, 
buildings,  &a.,  £365  the  first  year,  would  be  getting 
less. 

28399.  Mr.  Mttrnaghan. — But  your  calculation  is 
at  2g  per  cent;  you  can’t  borrow  at  that? — You  can 
work  that  out  afterwards. 

Dr.  Bigger. — Five  and  a half  per  cent,  would  he 
payable  during  the  thirty  years.  In  other  words,  you 
would  be  reducing  your  principal. 


28400.  Chairman. — Maintenance  is  very  important 
indeed  ? — It  is.  I don’t  think  that  would  make  much 
difference.  I will  show  we  would  have  money  over  and 
above  which  would  easily  cover  that  sort  of  thing 
Maintenance  per  annum,  £3,900  ; that  would  mean  a 
total  annual  expenditure  of  £4,265  ; then  the  total 
income  at  Id.  in  the  £,  which  we  have  authority  to 
levy  would  be  £5,347,  and  the  balance  would  more 
than  cover  the  excessive  interest.  One  thing  I want 
to  point  out  is,  I saw  that  a member  of  the  Commis- 
sion remarked  that  for  forty  patients  it  was  a very 
large  sum.  In  this  case  it  would  be  a question  of 
sixty  beds,  and  the  general  routine  is  that  a patient 
is  kept  in  for  sixteen  weeks — call  that  four  months. 
That  would  mean  that  you  would  have  three  patients 
in  a bed  every  year  ; that  would  mean  180  patients  in 
a year. 

28401.  If  you  start  with  sixty,  and  find  there  is  a 
rush  for  further  beds,  it  is  easy  to  put  up  more  chalets  ? 
— Very  easy. 

28402.  It  is  more  prudent  to  begin  with  sixty  beds  ? 
—It  would.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Mount 
Massy,  that  it  is  studded  with  clumps  of  trees,  so  you 
have  plenty  of  shelter. 

28403.  Have  you  calculated  anything  for  making 
roads  and  paths?— You  see,  that  gentleman  who  has 
had  practical  experience,  states  his  practical  ex- 
perience, and  that  would  include  the  whole  thing  I 
presume.  He  says  “ site  and  buildings.”  That  would 
include  paths  and  things  of  the  kind.  All  medical 
men  meet  a certain  number  of  patients  suffering  from 
consumption,  who  are  not  in  a position  to  pay  in  an 
ordinary  sanatorium,  and  yet  are  not  poor  enough  to 
go  into  what  you  may  call  a charity  sanatorium,  and 
I was  thinking  that  if,  out  of  the  sixty  beds,  twenty 
were  appropriated  for  patients  that  could  pay  10s.  a 
week,  that  would  increase  the  income. 

28404.  Dr.  Bigger.— I take  it  you  would  charge 
patients  whatever  they  were  able  to  pay  ?— Yes ; that 
would  reduce  the  expenditure.  That  is  what  I was 
particularly  anxious  to  bring  before  you,  because  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Board  were  rather  frightened  by 
the  statements  put  before  them,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion  that  the  game  was  hardly  worth  the  candle; 
but  I think  it  would  be  very  well  done,  and  much  more 
moderate.  There  has  not  been  a meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee  since  I was  able  to  work  these  figures  out. 

•+I40f‘  5"fc  yo}1  wil1  brinK  them  before  the  Com- 
mittee l Oh,  to  be  sure.  One  of  my  objects  in  coming 
before  you  was  to  ventilate  the  thing,  that  they  might 
lead  the  figures  and  digest  them  before  the  next 
meeting. 
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28406.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Queenstown  Hospital? — I am  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  have  been  Chairman  for  several 
years. 

28407.  We  visited  the  hospital  last  week,  and  will 
he  glad  to  hear  any  statement  from  you.  Your  origin, 

I believe,  is  in  obscurity? — Yes;  but  about  twenty 
.years  ago  Dean  Keller  and  I worked  out  new  rules,  the 
oasis  of  which  was  that  Protestants  and  Catholics 
should  be  exactly  on  an  equality  in  everything  in  the 
"hospital,  and  we  made  a general  committee  of  forty, 
twenty  Protestants  and  twenty  Catholics,  and  an 
executive  committee  of  sixteen  divided  in  the  same 
•way. 

28408.  Was  it  at  that  period  you  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Cork  Board  of  Guardians? — The 
agreement  with  the  Cork  Board  of  Guardians  is  much 
older  than  I am. 

28409.  Has  that  ever  been  revised  in  your  time? — 
Yes,  it  has ; it  used  to  be  Is.  6 d.  a head  for  all 
patients ; they  now  pay  2s.  8 d.  a head  per  day  for 
fever  patients.  Even  that  does  not  pay  us.  We  have 
no  funds  ; we  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

28410.  Voluntary  contributions? — Entirely.  It  is  a 
very  popular  little  institution  in  Queenstown : the 
people  of  the  place  get  up  entertainments,  and  have  a 
street  collection,  and  so  on,  and  we  make,  on  an  aver- 
age, from  £350  to  £400  voluntarily,  and  the  payments 
from  the  workhouse  come  to  about  the  same. 

28411.  Do  you  think  your  Committee  would  be  in 
favour  of  making  that  a public  institution,  depending 
on  the  rates? — 1 cannot  see  the  use  of  it  myself.  I 
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think  the  ratepayers  would  lose  £300  a year,  and  the 
people  who  now  take  an  interest  in  it  would  take  an 
interest  no  longer. 

28412.  But  your  nursing  system  is  rather  defective? 

It  is,  because  we  cannot  afford  any  more ; we  have 
only  one  qualified. 

28413.  That  is  the  reason  it  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  think  it  for  the  good  of  the  institution  and 
the  patients  ? — I complained  about  it  myself,  and 
made  a fuss,  but  we  cannot  afford  very  much.  The 
trained  nurse  lives  close  by  the  hospital,  and  the 
woman  that  is  in  charge  at  night  has  had  thirteen 
years’  experience. 

?®414.  As  a midwife? — Yes ; and  nursing  and  other 
things.  She  had  thirteen  years’  experience  in  the  hos- 
pital, but  no  qualified  training.  When  we  have  many 
patients  in  the  hospital  we  get  in  extra  nurses.  Our 
average  number  of  patients  is  about  twelve,  and  some- 
times less  than  that,  and  it  runs  up  to  as  much  as 
thirty-six.  We  can  make  up  thirty-eight  beds  on  a 
pinch,  and  then,  of  course,  we  get  in  an  extra  staff 
for  the  time  being. 

28415.  Do  the  Guardians  pay  you  as  much  as  a 
patient  would  cost  in  their  own  place  ?-  I believe  they 
i v"^  cos^a  us  ^0  a bed  all  round  foi  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  whole  maintenance,  the  maintenance  of 
the  house,  and  of  everything  about  the  hospital,  and  we 
divide  that  by  the  number  of  patients.  Of  course,  in 
the  workhouse  hospital  they  only  charge  the  cost  of 
feeding.  What  they  pay  us  from  the  workhouse  does 
not  cover  our  cost. 

28416.  Have  yon  ever  approached  them  for  a 
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further  grant?— We  approached  them  about  the  fever 
patients  and  got  more.  Their  answer  is  that  they 
could  do  it  cheaper  in  the  workhouse  hospital. 

28417.  That  would  not  be  so  if  they  arrived  at  the 
average  cost  in  the  proper  way  by  taking  all  the 
salaries  ?— I don’t  think  it  would.  If  this  was  made 
a public  institution  it  would  simply  mean  putting 
£400  a year  on  the  rates  at  least. 

28418.  But  if  you  get  the  cost  increased  that  they 
pay  you  that  would  also  come  out  of  the  rates  ?— Yes. 

28419.  And  you  cannot  improve  your  nursing  staff 
unless  you  get  an  increase  from  them  ?— No  ; we  have 
two  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  our  Com- 
mittee. 

28420.  Every  person  who  goes  into  your  hospital  is 
either  paid  for  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  himself  ? 
—Quite  so. 

28421.  Dr.  Biggeh.— The  only  thing  is  that  a 
patient  pays  less  very  often  than  the  Guardians  pay? 
—Our  regular  charge  for  that  is  a guinea  a week.  We 
cannot  always  get  it. 

28422.  I thought  you  admitted  some  at  less  than 
that — 10s.  ? — No ; for  paying  patients  our  charge  is 
one  guinea  a week. 

28423.  Chairman.— And  any  that  cannot  pay?— We 
take  on  a note  from  the  relieving  officer. 

28424.  I suppose  if  a man  could  not  pay  as  much  as 
the  Guardians  pay  you  are  inclined  to  put  him  on 
the  Guardians’  list?— We  cannot  do  that;  they  are 
sent  in  by  the  relieving  officer  or  the  dispensary  doctor. 

28425.  Dr.  Bigger.— Could  you  not  try  an  inter- 
mediate charge?  If  a patient  could  pay  5s.  a week? 
— That  would  help  ; but  how  would  he  be  admitted ; 
he  would  not  be  sent  in  by  the  doctor  then.  They 
generally  go  in  as  private  patients  of  the  doctor.  At 
Queenstown,  we  get  in  men  with  all  sorts  of  queer 
diseases,  beri-beri,  from  ships,  and  we  get  poor  fellows 
who  have  met  with  accidents  by  falling  from  aloft. 
They  are  paying  patients,  paid  for  by  the  companies 
that  they  belong  to.  We  charge  a guinea  a week,  and 
it  is  hard  to  get  it  sometimes. 

28426.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  of  a provision  in 
the  Local  Government  Act  by  which  workhouse  hos- 
pitals can  be  turned  into  district  hospitals.  If  your 
hospital  could  in  the  same  way  be  made  a district 
hospital,  utilising  the  local  committee  as  the  managing 
body,  with  further  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
Guardians,  there  would  be  still  a possibility  that  the 
Committee  would  look  closelv  after  the  hospital  as 
they  do  at  present,  and  perhaps  raise  funds  for  a 
little  extras  and  comforts,  would  you  at  first  sight 
think  that  an  objectionable  arrangement,  the  manage- 
ment practically  remaining  very  much  as  it  is? — 
That  would  be  the  danger ; if  you  destroy  the  in- 
terest the  people  take  in  it  locally  you  will  check  off 
that  source  of  supply. 

28427.  I see  that,  but  if  the  local  people  are  still 
on  the  committee  of  management  they  would  still  be 
able  to  raise  money  for  a great  many  things  that  are 


not  exactly  proper  charges  against  the  rates?—' What 
representation  would  the  Guardians  get? 

28428.  They  would  get  a very  much  larger  re- 
presentation than  they  have  at  present — yon  might 
turn  that  over  in  your  mind?— Yes. 

28429.  At  present  the  hospital  does  need  a great 
many  things  that  the  funds  don’t  seem  to  be  equal  to. 
The  question  is  are  you  going  to  let  the  hospital 
continue  as  it  is  or  put  it  in  a proper  condition  ? — 
Of  course  one  would  like  to  consult  one’s  own  com- 
mittee on  that.  I will  say  plainly  they  are  rather 
jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
because  we  think  we  have  built  that  up  by  degrees. 

28430.  But  you  realise  that  it  has  not-  reached  the 
highest  standard  ? — We  realise  that  more  money  would 
enable  us  to  improve  the  hospital. 

28431.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — If  a grant  in  the  way 
of  an  annual  contribution  from  the  Guardians  could 
be  got  as  an  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  the  house 
that  trouble  might  be  got  over? — It  might. 

28432.  I agree  with  you  that  it  would  not 
be  a desirable  thing  to  remove  the  local  interest 
and  take  away  the  opportunity  for  individual 
benevolence  that  attends  these  charitable  hospi- 
tals, but  if  there  was  something  in  the  way 
of  an  annual  contribution  ? — Quite  so ; it  is  a very 
popular  institution  at  present,  and  the  poor  are  our 
principal  subscribers.  Every  church  in  Queenstown 
of  every  denomination  has  a sermon  for  it,  and  the 
street  collection  is  very  good.  The  Guardians  supply 
half  our  income. 

28433.  Chairman. — A good  deal  more? — I don’t 
think  so ; of  course  we  make  extra  whips  now  and 
again.  Our  income  in  1900  was  £619,  and  of  that 
the  Guardians  paid  £319  ; our  income  in  1904  was 
£866,  and  of  that  the  Guardians  paid  £384.  In 
1903  they  paid  us  five  quarters  almost  in  one  year; 
there  was  some  little  friction  about  representation 
on  the  Board,  and  they  kept  back  one  quarter  from 
the  previous  year. 

28434.  Mr.  Mtjenaghan. — Things  are  working 

smoothly  now  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  used  to  pay  us  by  the 
quarter;  now  they  pay  monthly. 

28435.  Chairman. — The  question  is  whether  the. 
local  interest  could  not  be  kept  up  as  in  county 
infirmaries,  where  the  local  people  take  the  greatest 
interest _ and  provide  extras?— That  would  be  a very 
good  thing  if  we  could  give  the  Board  of  Guardians 
more  representation  and  preserve  our  own  organiza- 
tion. 

28436.  You  would  like,  of  course,  that  your  local 
present  committee  should  be  predominant  in  the 
future  committee? — Yes. 

28437.  You  have  got  an  ambulance? — Yes. 

28438.  And  the  Guardians  horse  that  ? — Yes,  and 
they  built  a stable  on  our  ground ; the  ambulance, 
I think,  belongs  to  the  Guardians. 

28439.  There  are  no  operations  done  in  the  hospi-  - 
tal? — Oh,  I think  there  are. 

28440.  I mean  there  are  no  proper  facilities? — 
No,  no  proper  facilities ; no  proper  opei-ating  room 
of  course  any  heavy  eases  are  sent  to  Cork. 
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28441.  Chairman. — We  have  had  your  Lordship’s 
memorandum  giving  under  five  heads  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  you  are  going  to  give? — You  have  been 
down  to  see  the  auxiliary  asylum,  I think.  _ The 
view  that  my  committee  took  was  that  that  institu- 
tion should  be  of  a new  type  altogether.  We  under- 
stood that  the  76th  sec.  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  intended  to  establish  quite  a distinct  type  of  in- 
stitution, and  onr  view  was  that  the  institution 
should  be  concerned  much  more  with  the  physical 
wants  and  physical  comforts  of  the  patients  than 
with  any  mental  disorder  or  disease.  The  existing 
lunatic  asylums  were  intended  for  curable  patients 
and  for  dangerous  patients  and  consequently  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a very  strong  staff  of  medical 
officers  and  a large  number  of  attendants  to  help  to 
cure  those  who  were  curable  and  to  prevent  those  who 
were  dangerous  from  doing  harm  to  themselves  or 
others.  But  as  we  understood  the  76th  section  of 
the  Act  auxiliary  asylums  were  to  be  established  for 
persons  who  were  bom  idiots,  and  consequently  in- 
capable of  cure,  for  persons  who  had  brain  disease 
and  for  those  who,  though  they  had  been  once  acute 
and  dangerous  lunatics  had  worn  themselves  out,  as 
it  were,  and  become  chronic  • and,  therefore,  .what  we 


wanted  was  an  institution  in  which  they  would 
be  well  fed  and  well  clothed  and  looked  after 
carefully  and  all  their  physical  wants  properly 
attended  to.  In  other  words,  we  intended  to  estab- 
lish not  a lunatic  asylum  but  a home  for  idiots  and 
imbeciles.  The  official  authorities  took  rather  a dif- 
ferent view.  The  inspectors  of  lunatics  published  a 
letter  on  the  23rd  November,  1900,  and  in  that  letter 
they  quote  a letter  of  the  Resident  Medical  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sligo  Asylum,  written  to  the  Leitrim 
County  Council.  The  Leitrim  County  Council  were 
moving  at  that  time  in  1900,  as  were  several  other 
County  Councils;  for  instance  the  Kildare  County 
Council  made  a very  considerable  advance  in  this 
matter  under  their  very  active  chairman,  and  other 
County  Councils,  and  their  idea  was  to  establish 
auxiliary  asylums,  particularly  where  the  asylum  dis- 
trict included  two  or  three  counties,  the  counties  in 
which  the  lunatic  asylum  did  not  exist  were  anxious 
to  establish  an  auxiliary  asylum  in  one  of  the  other 
counties,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  equalise  the  ex- 
penditure. For  instance,  the  chairman  of  the  Kil- 
dare County  Council  made  a very  great  effort,  as  the 
asylum  is  at  Carlow,  to  convert  the  prison  at  Naas 
into  an  auxiliary  asylum,  and  thus  have  the  auxiliary 


Sept  ,2 7,  1905. 
Mr.  Savage 


Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly. 
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Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly. 


Sept.  27, 1905.  111 . Kildare.  In  the  same  way  the  asylum 

district  being  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  and  the  asylum 
being  at  Sligo,  the  Leitrim  County  Council  wanted  an 
auxiliary  asylum  in  Leitrim  and  so  on.  The  resident 
medical  superintendent  of  Sligo  wrote  to  the  Leitrim 
County  Council  pointing  out  to  them  that,  owing 
to  the  requirements  of  the  inspectors,  it  would  be 
more  expensive  to  fit  up  a workhouse  than  to  build 
an  addition  to  their  own  asylum,  and  the  inspectors 
quote  at  length  that  passage,  and  then  continue  to 
say : “ After  ten  years’  experience,  the  inspectors 
fully  concur  in  .all  that  is  therein  stated,  and  they 
believe  that  when  the  cost  of  converting  a workhouse 
into  accommodation  for  insane  cases,  of  the  distinct 
staff,  which  is  enjoined  by  the  Act,  and  the  fact  that 
a capitation  grant  of  only  2s.  a week  can  be  obtained, 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  almost  always  be 
found  more  economical,  where  possible,  to  build  an- 
nexes of  an  inexpensive  type  in  connection  with  the 
existing  asylums,  as  such  buildings  could  be  ad- 
ministered as  part  of  the  asylum  and  thus  save  the 
cost  of  a separate  staff  of  higher  officials.  Further, 
the  capitation  grant  would  be  4s.  in  the  latter  as 
against  2s.  in  the  former  case.”  That  was  the  idea  of 
the  inspectors  to  increase  the  existing  asylums,  and 
they  have  pressed  that  idea  on  several  of  the  counties. 
For  instance,  in  the  County  Clare  they  pressed  that 
idea,  and  at  one  time  the  Clare  Asylum  Committee 
had  actually  passed  a.  resolution  to  build  an  addition. 
I don’t  think  they  have  gone  on  with  it.  The  eame 
occurred  at  Clonmel,  where  they  are  actually  build- 
ing at  present.  You  see  the  view  of  the  inspectors 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  ours,  because  they 
speak  of  the  higher  staff  of  officials,  a distinct  staff, 
and  consequently  you  would  have  two  separate  staffs 
of  officials,  evidently  equal  in  both  cases.  We  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  to  have  that  higher  staff 
of  officials  to  cater  for  the  physical  wants  of  the 
people  we  considered.  And  hence  you  see  we  had 
the  materials  there  for  a very  pretty  struggle  and 
that  struggle  has  gone  on,  rather  sharply  part  of  the 
time.  The  whole  official  bodies  of  the  asylums,  not 
only  the  medical  staff  but  all  the  rest  of  the  staff 
through  the  country,  took  up  the  views  of  the  inspectors, 
and  the  Medico-Psychological  J ournal  and  the  other 
medical  journals  joined  in  and  very  great  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  restrain 
us  from  all  quarters,  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
.However,  our  committee,  with  short  intervals  of  doubt 
and  cowardice,  persevered,  and  we  have  established 
the  institution.  In  the  institution  we  aim  at  giving 
physical  comfort,  and  we  provide  as  good  food  and 
good  clothing,  and  as  careful  and  kindly  attend- 
ance for  the  patients  as  is  provided  in  any  other 
asylum.  We  have  not  made  provision  for  the  mental 
cure  of  the  patients,  because  we  regard  them  as  in- 
curable, and  we  have  not  made  extraordinary  pro- 
vision for  dangerous  lunatics;  if  a patient  becomes 
dangerous  we  send  him  to  Cork. 

28442.  Have  you  had  many  of  those  cases?— There 
have  been  a few ; there  has  been  no  transfer  to  Cork 
for  the  last  four  months.  The  objection  was  made 
tJiat  these  chronic  lunatics  were  liable  to  get  an 
acute  attack  at  any  moment,  and  when  they  did  harm 
might  be  done.  Our  answer  to  that  was  there  is  no 
family  m the  County  Cork  in  which  a member  may 
not  suddm'jr  get  <m  acute  attack,  and  the  memben 
"Of  the  family  have  to  run  the  risk,  and  the  members  of 
that  family  are  far  less  able  to  protect  themselves  from 
.a  person  that  has  become  insane  than  the  official  staff 
m You  glial  are  able  to  protect  themselves.  I argued 
myself  as  a reductio  ad  absurdu-m,  if  that  view  were 
to  be  taken  the  whole  county  should  be  shut  up  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  We  established  the  auxiliary ; it 
was  opened  last  February  twelve  months;  it  is  about 
eighteen  months  m existence.  The  patients  were 
■drafted  gradually  at  first,  so  that  it  was  not  fully 
stocked  with  patients  for  the  first  five  or  six  months  • 
it  is  now  pretty  fully  stocked.  The  accommodatioA 
Tnn  ,1Jltenfed  for  4J7  Patients,  and  there  have  been 
■400  there  for  several  months  past.  We  had  350  there 
tor  a considerable  time. 

28443.  Now  you  have  400  odd?-I  think  the  actual 
number  at  present  is  399.  In  Youghal  there  is  ac- 
commodation for  250  men  and  only  150  women  and 
consequently  in  transferring  patients  from  the  ’work- 
houses  we  had  to  take  that  fact  into  account.  We 
had  also  to  take  into  account  distributive  justice  as 
between  the  different  unions,  because  while  these 

Were  !n  th?  unii03?  they  were  a union  charge 
and  when  we  transferred  them  to  Youghal  they  became 


a county  at  large  charge,  or  a county  borough  charge 
and  consequently  if  you  transferred  all  the  imbeciles 
out  of  the  workhouse  at  Fermoy  you  relieve  the  union 
of  Fermoy  of  the  cost  of  thirty  patients  and  put  that 
on  the  county-at-large. 

28444.  But  you  would  not  let  that  seriously  stop 
you  taking  in  a patient? — Oh,  not  at  all,  but  I 
merely  point  out  that  the  question  is  there,  and  in 
making  the  transfers  we  tried  to  keep  that  before  our 
minds  as  much  as  we  could.  I myself  drew  up  a list 
and,  according  to  that  list,  we  were  to  transfer  from 
the  workhouses  198  males  and  102  females,  making 
300,  and  then  we  proposed  to  transfer  from  the  Cork 
Asylum  the  other  100,  making  400  altogether;  that 
worked  out  in  leaving  nearly  200  females  in  the 
workhouses. 

28445.  How  many  have  you  at  present,  males  and 
females? — 250  males  and  150  females,  because  the 
house  is  built  in  that  way ; those  300  were  not  all 
transferred.  When  the  medical  superintendent  went 
round  to  the  workhouses  he  found  some  were  epileptic 
patients,  and  all  those  on  that  list  were  not  trans- 
ferred ; I think  250  wei-e  taken  from  the  workhouses. 

28446.  And  he  did  not  remove  any  of  the  bed- 
ridden, filthy  cases  ? — At  first  he  did  not  remove  filthy 
cases,  but  latterly  they  have  been  sending  filthy  cases 
to  Youghal. 

28447.  Because  we  saw  some  in  the  Cork  Work- 
house,  and  they  rather  made  it  a ground  of  com- 
plaint that  their  troublesome  patients  would  not  be 
taken  from  them?— That  was  so.  Then  Youghal  has 
relieved  the  Cork  Asylum  to  a considerable  extent 

Our  ’ • ■ 
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ing  tne  number  m the  house  was  1,517,  so  that  we 
have  relieved  the  Cork  Asylum  to  the  number  of 
200.  Then  the  mortality  had  been  much  greater  in 
the  Cork  Asylum ; there  was  an  outbreak  of  typhoid. 

28448.  At  present  your  institution,  my  lord,  is 
practically  full? — It  is  full. 

28449.  Then  you  cannot  relieve  the  workhouses  of 
the  pati.ents  that  are  there  at  present? — No.  Our 
original  idea  in  1899  was  that  we  would  erect  two 
auxiliary  asylums ; at  that  time  we  felt  that  between 
the  patiemts  m the  workhouses  and  the  excessive 
number  in  the  Cork  Asylum  that  we  had  to  make  pro- 
vision for  800  patients,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so 
we  should  erect  two  auxiliaiy  asylums  of  400  each, 
and  the  idea  at  the  time  was  that  one  of  those 
would  be  at  Youghal,  and  the  other  would  be  at 
Scli'1'1-  We  had  actually  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Staliull  Board  of  Guardians,  and  they  had 
passed  a resolution  to  give  up  their  workhouse,  but  we 
met  with  so  much  opposition  in  Youghal  that  we 
thought  we  would  work  out  Youghal  first. 

28450.  You  intended  to  have  an  auxiliary  for  the 
east  and  one  for  the  west  ?— Yes. 

28451.  You  did  not  intend  to  put  males  in  the  one 
and  females  in  the  other  ? — In  working  out  a new  idea 
like  this  our  minds  were  not  perfectly  clear  at  first 
and  we  were  clearing  up  as  things  went  on,  but  there 
was  a sort  of  idea  that  there  would  be  one  asylum 
for  males  and  another  for  females ; but  it  was  pointed 
out  that  it  would  work  better  to  have  males  and 
females  in  one  institution  for  the  labour  of  the  men 
in  the  farm,  and  of  the  women  in  the  laundry  would 
be  useful.  However,  that  is  a matter  of  detail,  but 
our  committee  has  never  withdrawn  the  view  that 
they  intend  to  establish  a second  auxiliary  asylum. 

28452.  You  are  still  personally  in  favour  of  ex- 
tending the  auxiliaiy  system  to  enable  you  to  take  the 
patients  from  the  workhouses? — Undoubtedly  we  are 
stiU  overcrowded  in  the  central  asylum,  200  more 
than  the  accommodation  was  intended  for.  You 
know  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouses. 

28453.  Mr.  Mtjrnaghan.— There  are  fifty-nine 

males  and  108  females  at  present? — That  corresponds 
pretty  well  with  the  figures  I have  here. 

28454.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
keeping  your  auxiliary  within  a close  distance  of  the 
parent  house,  as  at  Youghal? — The  further  away  the 
better,  because  to  carry  out  my  idea,  you  never  can 
work  up  the  auxiliary  properly  except  you  establish 
m these  institutions  quite  a new  idea  from  within, 
a new  ideal,  and  you  must  start  a new  tradition  alto- 
gether,. and  if  you  allow  the  ideas  and  traditions  of 
the  existing  lunatic  asylums  to  get  into  the  auxiliary 
asylums  you  never  can  work  them  as  they  ought  to  be 


numuers  ac  tne  uorx  Asylum  nad'  gone  up  during 
-1904,  the  average  daily  number  was  over  1,650 
the  numbers  had  reached  1,700.  At  our  lastmeet- 
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worked,  because  once  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the 
present  lunatic  asylums  get  into  the  auxiliary  asylums 
you  -will  have  the  staff  there  demanding  exactly 
the  same  salaries,  and  everything  must  be  done  in 
precisely  the  same  way ; you  must  have  all  the  equip- 
ment and  outfit  in  the  auxiliary  that  you  have  in 
the  central  asylum.  That  equipment  and  outfit  is 
absolutely  worthless,  it  is  a waste  of  money,  and 
•consequently  if  you  are  .to  work  the  auxiliary,  as  in 
my  opinion  the  Act  of  Parliament  intended  it  should 
Ue  worked,  you  must  set  up  a new  tradition,  and 
consequently  the  further  away  the  better. 

28455.  Mr.  Mhunaghan. — Y our  idea,  my  lord,  is 
that  domestic  care  is  the  main  factor?— It  must  be 
a home ; it  is  not  a lunatic  asylum  at  all ; it  is  a 
home. 

28456.  Chairman.— A better  home  than  the  work- 
liouse?— Of  course,  and  a better  home  than  the 
lunatic  asylum. 

28457.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  what  way,  my  lord? — In 
the  way  that  people  are  really  more  comfortable  and 
Iiappy ; they  have  more  domestic  happiness. 

28458.  How  do  you  utilise  their  labour?— You  must 
remember  that  the  labour  energy  of  the  two  classes  is 
quite  different.  Among  the  acute  insane  many  are 
full  of  vigour  and  full  of  life— insanity  is,  in  fact,  an 
•excess  of  vigour  both  mental  and'  physical,  and 
hence  you  must  utilise  that  energy,  and  from  the  cura- 
tive point  of  view  it  is  a most  useful  thing  to  em- 
ploy that  energy.  But  take  an  imbecile,  imbecility 
is  the  absence  of  all  vitality,  the  imbecile  lives  an 
animal  life  or  perhaps  a vegetable  life ; you  take  a 
person  born  an  idiot,  it  is  the  same  thing ; you  have 
not  the  same  opportunity  of  utilising  labour  or  the 
same  amount  of  labour  to  utilise,  but  of  course  you 
will  have  a certain  amount  of  labour  energy  and  that 
labour  energy  has  been  utilised  chiefly  on  the  land. 

28459. 'How  much  land  have  you? — Around  the 
asylum  first  there  were  .about  twenty  acres,  and  since 
then  we  have  paid  £650  for  a farm ; I cannot  tell 
you  the  amount  of  land  in  that  farm. 

28460.  Chairman. — But  you  look  forward  to  hav- 
ing the  male  and  female  inmates  as  far  as 
possible  exercised  in  labour  on  this  land  ?- 
Yes ; then  of  course  about  the  yard  and 

premises  they  have  to  do  a good  deal,  cart- 
ing coal,  cleaning  up  walks,  a sort  of  home  labour 
life;  I don’t  think  we  can  go  very  far  in  the  way  of 
getting  up  workshops.  The  inspectors  think  we  ought 
to  have  tailors’  shops  and  carpenters’  shops  and  all 
sorts  of  shops.  We  have  not  got  the  class  of  people 
for  those  shops,  and  amongst  the  acute  insane,  people 
that  never  learned  a trade,  can  be  utilised  owing  to 
their  mental  activity,  but  the  class  of  people  we 
Iiave  to  deal  with,  chronic  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  it 
would  be  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  teach  them 
trades. 

28461.  Dr.  Bigger. — Don’t  the  classes  of  acute  and 
chronic  run  into  each  other? — Of  course  they  do. 

28462.  Is  there  anything  distinct  except  the  mere 
name? — Of  course,  they  touch. 

28463.  After  the  acute  stage  is  over,  don't  they  be- 
come much  the  same  as  the  chronic  cases  ? — I quite  agree 
■with  you  that  the  two  classes  touch  each  other  exactly 
the  same  as  sane  and  insane  touch  each  other.  It  is 
impossible  to  draw  a strict  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  sane  population  of  Cork  and  the  insane  in 
the  asylum  ; they  touch  at  the  borderland  and  over- 
lap each  other  to  some  extent.  But,  taking  the  two 
ns  a body,  the  sane  population  and  the  insane  popu- 
lation, the  general  characteristics  are  very  different. 
Now  I regard  it  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  be- 
tween the  acute  and  dangerous  insane  and  these  im- 
beciles, and  idiots  and  chronic  cases.  A certain 
number  of  those  in  the  parent  asylum  will  touch  on 
the  fringe  of  those  in  Youghal,  and  even  the  two 
fringes  will  overlap  each  other,  but  if  you  take  the 
body  of  those  in  Youghal  and  the  body  of  those  in 
Eglintou  they  are  perfectly  distinct  and  require  a 
■distinct  treatment,  and  from  the  labour  point  of 
■view  there  is  an  enormous  difference  between  them, 
■and  hence  we  look  after  principally  what  concerns 
their  physical  comforts  and  feeding. 

28464.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Before  yon  leave  that 
labour  question,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  keep  these  people  occupied  in  some  way?— De- 
cidedly, and  we  are  keeping  them  occupied,  utilising 
their  labour,  but  you  will  remember  we  are  not  in 
full  working  order  there  yet. 


28465.  Chairman. — Three  half  years  ?— The  first  Sept  27  1905 
half  year  hardly  counted  at  all ; we  have  only  had  ' — 
it,  properly  speaking,  two  half-years  working ; then  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
the  roads  down  there  about  the  place,  the  recreation  KeRy- 
ground  and  all  that,  are  not  fully  laid  down  yet. 

28466.  You  are  not  quite  a going  conoem  yet? — 

Not  in  a full  sense. 

28467.  Dr.  Bigger. — Do  you  say  that  it  would  cost 
you  more  to  utilise  their  labour?— In  one  sense  it 
will ; it  will  cost  us  more  to  utilise  the  labour,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  labour  will  be  in  itself  profit- 
able, and  I quite  think  one  will  counterbalance  the 
other. 

28468.  Having  an  enclosed  yard  with  railing  all 
round  you  can  keep  100  under  the  supervision  of  one 
or  two  officers,  whereas  if  that  100  men  were  out  on  a 
farm  they  might  need  eight  or  ten  officers? — I don’t 
believe  that  at  all ; I quite  admit  that  you  might 
require  two  or  three  instead  of  one.  The  chronic 
patients  are  not  at  all  liable  to  get  any  sudden 
attack. 

28469.  Are  they  all  admitted  under  a medical  certi- 
ficate— that  is,  are  they  classified  going  to  Youghal? 

— Yes. 

28470.  The  400  you  have  in  Youghal,  are  they  all 
taken  in  Youghal  as  cases  that  are  not  amenable  to 
treatment  ? — Decidedly. 

28471.  Have  they  been  under  observation  by  the 
medical  superintendent  for  some  time  prior  in  the 
parent  institution  ?— Certainly ; it  is  the  resident 
medical  superintendent  must  admit  them  all,  and  no 
one  can  go  to  Youghal  except  through  the  resident 
medical  superintendent. 

28472.  Chairman. — Even  the  workhouse  cases? — 

Yes. 

28473.  Dr.  Bigger. — Did  he  visit  them  in  the 
workhouse  and  transfer  them  direct  to  the  Youghal 
Asylum?— In  the  first  instance  when  we  had  large 
numbers  in  the  workhouse,  and  when  we  removed 
them  to  Youghal,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  to 
save  expense,  and  particularly  on  account  of  our 
Cork  asylum  being  overcrowded,  we  could  not  have 
brought  them  into  the  Cork  Asylum,  so  the  superin- 
tendent went  round  to  the  workhouses  ; he  examined 
them  there,  and  he  got  from  the  workhouse  medical 
officer  and  from  the  master  and  matron  of  the 
workhouse  and  people  in  charge  of  them,  the 
history  of  each  individual  case  fortified  by  his 
own  observations,  and  he  sent  them  down  to 
Youghal  on  the  strength  of  that  opinion,  or  left  them 
behind  in  the  workhouse.  But  after  the  transfer  of 
the  first  body,  since  then  all  pass  through  the  Cork 
Asylum  and  nobody  goes  to  Youghal  except  people 
that  have  been  under  observation  in  Cork  Asylum  for 
some  time. 

28474.  Would  it  not  be  a better  thing  to  make  it 
a condition  that  they  should  not  get  in  in  any  other 
way?— That  was  the  condition,  but  when  we  started 
first  that  condition  was  an  impossibility;  you  could 
not  do  it. 

28475.  Chairman.— They  were  all  admitted  to  the 
asylum  nominally  on  transfer? — Yes,  but  at  present 
they  all  pass  through  the  asylum.  Of  the  400  in 
Youghal  at  present  I should  say  250  have  passed 
through  the  Cork  Asylum  ; at  least  over  200  of  them, 
and  then  according  as  they  die  out  all  the  fresh  cases 
will  pass  through  the  Cork  Asylum. 

28476.  What  does  the  staff  consist  of  at  present  at 
Youghal  ? — In  the  first  place  there  are  ten  nuns 
there. 

28477.  One  of  those  nuns  is  manager? — One  of  the 
nuns  is  manager,  another  is  clerk,  another  is  ,a  store- 
keeper, and  the  others  act  as  general  helpers  and  as- 
sistants, and  do  the  work  of  attendants,  servants, 
oooks,  laundresses,  and  everybody  else.  And  the 
manager  and  clerk  do  actually  the  work  of  attend- 
ants. The  clerk  generally  makes  up  her  books  at 
night,  so  you  may  regard  at  least  eight  out  of  the 
ten  as  added  to  the  attendants.  Of  the  secular  at- 
tendants there  is  one  head  attendant,  or  sort  of 
general  manager ; he  works  both  outside  and  inside, 
works  out  on  the  farm  and  about  the  yard. 

28478.  How  many  male  attendants  are  there  and 
female? — There  are  three  charge  male  attendants. 

The  ten  nuns  are  paid  in  salaries  £155  a year. 

There  was  a question  as  to  whether  they  would  take 
rations  or  get  money  in  lien  of  rations,  so  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  give  them  £20  a head  in  lieu  of 
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)5  rations.  The  salary  of  the  general  manager  is  £45  a 
year  and  rations  of  course.  There  are  three  charge 
Dr.  attendants,  males  at  £30  each,  that  makes  £90. 
There  are  five  male  under-attendants  at  £18  each, 
that  is  £90  more.  There  are  two  night  male  attendants 
at  £26,  and  that  makes  £52.  Therefore  on  the  male 
side  attending  to  the  patients  you  have  ten  attendants 
and  this  general  manager ; then,  of  course,  you  will 
remember  that  the  nuns  go  about  amongst  the  men 
as  well  as  amongst  the  women.  On  the  female  side 
you  have  one  charge  attendant  at  £20,  you  have  six 
under-attendants  at  £13  making  £78,  one  laundress 
at  £15,  one  night  attendant  at'  £18. 

28179.  Only  one  ? — Only  one ; there  are  only  150 
women  in  the  place.  One  cook  at  £20,  that  gives 
you  as  special  attendants  on  the  women  eight  at- 
tendants, ten  women  altogether.  You  will  remark 
that  the  number  of  attendants  for  the  150  women 
seems  to  be  greater  than  the  number  for  the  men  ; 
yon  will  remark  that  we  have  eight  attendants  for 
150  women,  whereas  we  have  only  eleven  for  250 
men.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  some  of  the  female 
attendants  help  to  do  other  work  about  the  place, 
sewing  and  that.  The  remainder  of  our  staff  consists 
of  an  engineer  at  a salary  of  £78  a year  without 
rations,  a fireman  at  £52  a year  without  rations,  a 
gardener  at  £52  a year  without  rations,  but  he  has  a 
house  to  live  in,  and  lie  gets  fire  and  light ; he  lives 
in  a porter’s  lodge.  Then  our  medical  officer  gets 
£100  a year  without  any  other  emoluments,  and  the 
chaplain  lives  on  the  premises  and  attends  the  meet- 
ings of  the  asylum,  and  helps  to  manage  the  business 
generally  ; he  gets  a salary  of  £100  a year,  and  lias  a 
house,  so  the  total  salaries  we  pay  is  £965,  and  then 
there  is  £200  a year  in  lieu  of  rations  for  the  ten  nuns. 

28480.  Thirty-six  paid  officials? — Yes'. 

28481.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  visiting  medical 
officer? — He  goes  there  every  morning,  spends  two 
hours  a day  there,  and  he  has  to  go  round  and  see 
all  the  patients,  the  same  as  the  resident  medical 
superintendent  has  to  do  in  Cork  ; he  has  to  see  the 
entire  inmates  of  the  place  every  morning,  and,  of 
course,  he  has  to  pay  particular  attention  to  any  of 
those  that  are  sick. 

28482.  He  would  have  some  sick  from  time  to  time  ? 
—Of  course  he  is  hardly  ever  without  Having  some 
people  physically  sick.  Then,  if  there  aTe  people 
physically  ill  that,  will  require  to  be  visited  more  than 
once  in  the  day,  just  like  any  other  medical  man  in 
charge  of  a patient  he  is  bound  to  visit  that  person ; 
if  he  sees  a patient  in  the  morning  and  considers  him 
dangerously  ill  and  it  is  necessary  to  visit  him  a 
second  time  in  the  day,  he  is  bound  to  come  just  as 
if  it  was  his  own  paying  patient  outside.  He  lives 
m the  town  a short  distance  off,  and  he  must  spend 
two  hours  a day  there  ; we  are  going  to  get  telephonic 
communication  between  the  institution  and  his  house 
so  that  he  can  be  summoned  at  any  hour. 

28483.  In  sick  cases  have  any  of  the  nuns  or 
secular  attendants  special  nursing  knowledge  ?— Some 
of  the  nuns  have  been  in  institutions  over  in  Eng- 
land ; they  have  special  nursing  knowledge,  of  course  ; 
and  some  have  formal  certificates  of  nursing. 

28484.  None  of  the  secular  attendants  have  ?— No, 
the  Inspectors  complain  that  none  of  them  have  got 
the  Medico-Pscychological  certificate,  and  they  srem 
very  distressed  over  that ; I am  not  in  the  least  dis- 
tressed, I confess,  because  we  are  not  going  to  treat 
psychological  patients  at  all ; if  we  were  I would  feel 
distressed  over  it. 


28485.  I think  you  were  about  to  go  on  to  the  cost 
of  working?— I am  sure  you  quite  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  cost  of  maintenance  .of  the  asylum. 

28486.  It  means  the  entire  expenses  divided  bv 
the  number  of  patients  ?— Yes,  omitting  from  the  cal- 
culation money  spent  on  buildings  or  the  repayment 
of  loan?  for  building  purposes,  and  also  haviim 
taken  into  account  any  money  received  from  paying 
patients,  so  that  the  net  average  cost  means  the  cost 
per  head  to  the  public  purse ; it  does  not  mean  the 
total  cost  of  the  patients  and  of  the  establishment 
because  supposing  you  had  ten  paying  patients  you 
would  have  repayment.  ^ 


28487.  You  don’t  take  those  into  consideration 
— JNo,  not  m calculating  that  item. 


28488.  Before  you  go  on,  how  much  money  was  be 
rowed  for  the  building?— We  were  in  a bad  w 
there ; we  borrowed  a great  deal  of  money,  and  the 


is  one  of  the  points  in  which,  if  any  other  anxiliary 
asylums  are  established,  things  will  have  to  be  greatlV 
improved.  The  establishment  of  this  Youghal 
Asylum  was  initiated  by  the  County  Borough  of' 
Cork,  and  the  County  Council,  and  they  consulted 
the  engineer  of  the  borough  and  one  of  the  countv 
surveyors.  These  two  gentlemen  drew  up  plans,  and 
these  plans  had  practically  been  adopted  by’  both 
bodies  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  asylum  com- 
mittee was  the  proper  authority  to  deal  with  this- 
question,  and  when  the  matter  came  before  the  asylum 
committee  it  came  with  the  plans  already  drawn  up 
and  adopted,  and,  therefore,  I wish  to  say  that  I am 
in  no  way  responsible  for  the  money  spent  on  the 
buildings,  and  if  we  have  to  establish  a second 
auxiliary  asylum,  which  I think  we  shall  have  to  do 
I think  we  will  have  a very  different  capital  expendil 
ture.  The  amount  of  money  spent  by  us  is  fullv 
£25,000.  J 

28489.  If  you  have  formed  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  it  be  possible  to  indicate  what  portions  of 
the  items  you  would  have  struck  out  if  you  were 
doing  it  do  novo  1—1  don’t  know  that  I would  have 
struck  out  any  of  the  items.  The  auxiliary  asylum 
is  three-fourths  a new  building  altogether,  and  so  in 
reality  we  have  erected  a new  auxiliary  asylum.  If 
we  were  doing  the  thing  again  we  would  not  have 
touched  Youghal,  but  would  have  taken  up  one  of 
the  workhouses  in  the  county,  and  instead  of  spend- 
ing £25,000  in  erecting  a new  building,  I am  quite 
satisfied  we  could  repair  and  regulate  and  furnish 
another  workhouse  in  the  county  for  400  patients  for' 
£4,000  or  £5,000. 


E 


28490.  Structure  £3,000,  and  furniture  and  fittings 
about  £2,000  ? — I don’t  think  I would  spend  more 
than  £1,000  on  structural  alterations,  I mean 
stone  and  mortar  alterations ; then,  of  course,  there 
would  be  heating  and  closets  and  furniture.  If  yon 
take  in  heating  and  ventilation  and  closets  I think 
£3,000  would  cover  it,  and  you  could  furnish  it  for 
£2,000.  The  new  building  cost  £17,000,  and  then 
we  got  up  electric  light  which  I don’t  think  we  should 
have  got  up ; that  cost  £1,300,  lieating  and  venfcila 
turn,  £1,500,  that  is  £3,000.  Of  course  that  necessi 
tates  two  engineers,  one  at  £78  and  a fireman  at  £50, 
and  it  .also  runs  up  our  coal  bill  enormously  every 
vear ; that  is  An  exceedingly  expensive  item ; I 
mow  I have  no  electric  light  in  my  own  house. 

28491.  I take  it  your  personal  view  would  be  against 
taking  the  Youghal  Workhouse  if  it  were  available?' 
—On  the  contrary,  my  personal  view  would  be  to  take 
up  a workhouse,  and  by  preference  I would  take  up- 
the  Youghal  Workhouse. 

28492.  To  complete  your  buildings  there?— Yes. 
Having  started  Youghal,  my  personal  view  would  be- 
to  take  up  the  Youghal  Workhouse  and  work  them 
together;  that  would  be  a far  better  way.  I am 
opposed  to  new  buildings,  and  as  we  have  already 
established  one  branch  of  the  asylum  at  Youghal,  by 
preference  1 would  take  up  the  Youghal  Workhouse, 
aithough  they  think  in  Cork  that  as  I live  in  the  West: 
1 should  defend  the  West,  but  I don’t  take  that  view 
ox  the  public  service. 

28493.  Dr.  Bigger. — -You  said  something  about  a 
!'lg,“er,  staff  when  you  spoke  of  the  asylum ; I take 
it  that  that  letter  of  the  Inspectors  meant  that  the 
higher  staff  referred  only  to  the  administrative  officers,, 
the  medical  officers,  not  .a  higher  paid  staff  ?— I quite- 
agree  with  you  there;  they  did  not  intend  a higher 
but  they  intend,  in  my  view,  that  we 
snouia  Have  a similar  staff  in  a place  like  Youghal  to 
what  you  would  have  in  the  main  asylum,  and  fiat 
is  a thing  we  could  not  afford. 

28494.  Chairman. — They  wanted  to  run  it  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  parent  institution,  and  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  run  it  on  different  lines? — Quite  so; 
we  have  established  a new  type  of  institution;  there  is 
nothing  like  it  as  far  as  I know  in  existence,  and  I 
dont  see  how  anybody  could  read  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  and  not  see  that  a new  type  0f  institution 
is  intended. 


28495.  There  is  no  separate  committee  for  Youghal? 
,,  , °’  w®  have,  one  asylum  district,  made  up  of 
the  county  and  city  ; we  have  only  one  committee. 

28496.  The  same  committee  manages  the  parent 
house  and  the  auxiliary? — Certainly,  and  if  we  get 
a second  auxiliary  the  same  committee  will  manage 
y'  ■y11*'  we  have  established  a house  committee  for 
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28497.  That  has  an  advantage  in  ensuring  acquain- 
tance with  the  rules  and  management  of  asylums  cf 
the  higher  type  and  the  lower  ?— Yes,  the  patients  are 
under  our  charge  in  Cork,  and  then  they  are  trans- 
ferred and  still  remain  under  our  charge  in  Youghal 
and  occasionally,  if  one  becomes  dangerous,  that  pa- 
tient comes  back  from  our  house  in  Youghal  to  our 
house  in  Cork.  We  have  a separate  house  committee 
for  Youghal,  and  a separate  house  committee  for  Cork. 

28498.  Are  you,  my  Lord,  on  each?— I am  on  each, 
but  I rarely  attend  the  house  committee  meetings, 
because  I live  so  very  far  away;  things  ,are  very  in- 
convenient ; for  instance,  I had  to  come  up  to  Cork 
last  night  to  be  here  this  morning.  I attend 
the  monthly  meetings  rather  regularly.  Then  there 
is  a house  committee  that  assembles  in  Cork  a week- 
before  the  monthly  meeting  to  look  after  the  internal 
house  business,  and  that  committee  reports  to  the 
general  monthly  meeting.  The  house  committee  also 
meets  at  Youghal  a few  days  before  the  monthly  meet- 
ing, and  also  reports  to  the  monthly  meeting.  The 
"business  is  clone  for  Cork  and  Youghal  at  the 
monthly  meetings. 

28499.  I think  it  is  the  view  of  your  committee 
"that  the  only  medical  attendance  at  Youghal  should 
"be  the  visiting  medical  officer  ?— That  is  our  opinion, 
and  we  fought  a hard  battle  over  that.  And  we 
fought  against  their  sending  a medical  officer  from 
Cork  to  Youghal  because  he  would  carry  down  with 
him  the  traditions  of  the  lunatic  service,  and  in 
spite  of  all  our  committee  could  do  he  would  run 
the  auxiliary  asylum  on  these  lines,  and  we  would 
not  have  it.  It  is  a class  of  knowledge  that  is  mis- 
•chevious  and  injurious  to  us. 

28500.  You  have  the  advantage  of  the  Inspectors’ 
visits  ? — We  have. 

28501.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — When  the  Inspectors  re- 
•commended  a higher  staff  inferentially  they  meant 
a higher  paid  staff  ?— They  meant  a staff  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  main  asylum.  Our  medical  officers  in 
Cork  in  salaries  alone  cost  us  £1,610  ,a  year.  Then 
the  superintendent  inhabits  a large  mansion  that  was 
built  for  him  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  pounds  ; 
the  rent  would  be  £200  a year  and  washing  and 
gardens,  and  so  oil.  The  assistant  medical  officers  have 
all  furnished  apartments,  so  that  at  least  these 
•emoluments  would  be  £600  or  £700  more.  The  medi- 
cal staff  costs  at  least  £2,200  a year  in  Cork.  There 
■are  only  1,517  patients  there — there  have  been  over 
1,600,  so  for  the.  purpose  of  comparison  we  will  call 
it  1,600,  and  compare  1,600  with  400 ; we  pay  £2,200 
for  medical  attendance  on  1,600  at  Cork,  and  we  pay 
£100  for  medical  attendance  on  400  at  Youghal ; that 
makes  a very  serious  difference;  it  comes  to  some- 
thing like  30s.  a patient  in  Cork,  it  comes  to  only  5s. 
a patient  per  year  in  Youghal,  and  hence  you  see 
what  a serious  thing  it  would  be  for  us  to  admit 
the  Inspectors’  view  that  we  should  have  a distinct 
staff  of  higher  officials. 

28502.  Your  idea  mainly  was  to  give  the  patients 
■domestic  comfort  at  a low  figure  ? — Exactly,  and  we 
proposed  all  along  to  give  them  a higher  style  of 
■domestic  and  physical  comfort  than  they  had  in  any 
•asylum  in  Ireland,  and  we  feed  them  better  than  any 
asylum  in  Ireland. 

28503.  Is  your  dietary  scale  better  than  the  parent 
bouse? — Yes,  and  we  are  able  to  give  them  food  in  a 
better  and  more  comfortable  condition.  In  the  half- 
year  to  30th  March  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  was 
£3,172 ; in  that  there  was  on  building  £200. 

28504.  Roughly  speaking,  £3,000? — Now,  unfor- 
tunately, I am  not  able  to  give  you  the  exact  aver- 
age number  of  inmates  there  during  that  time. 

28505.  What  was  the  latest  calculation  made  as  to 
the  average  cost  per  inmate  ? — We  have  not  had  it  this 
.year. 

28506.  Because  I have  heard  a figure  mentioned  in 
•a  general  way? — My  theoretical  figure  from  the  start 
"was  that  we  would  keep  them  at  £15  a head.  Now 
the  staff  is  a little  more  expensive  than  I calculated 
■on ; I calculated  we  would  keep  a staff  there  for 
£800  a year,  but  the  staff  is  now  £960.  In  the  £800 
"a  year  I meant  only  salaries;  however,  the  rations 
will  work  out  at  less  than  I calculated,  so  that  I 
•still  believe  we  will  work  it  at  £15  a head  per  annum. 

28507.  Could  you  have  prepared  for  us  a calcula- 
tion to  a recent  date  giving  us  details  from  the  books? 
— I can,  of  course ; all  in  the  world  I want  is  to  find 


out  the  average  number  in  residence,  for  I have  all 
the  other  information. 

28508.  W hat  you  have  now  is  the  figure  for  the 
half-year  from  September  to  March  last?— That 
figure  would  work  out  on  370  patients  at  £16  a head. 
These  figures  include  payment  for  a number  of  articles 
that  were  really  furnishing.  In  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word  we  have  not  the  figures  except  from  March 
last. 

28509.  Dr.  Bigger.— You  said  this  worked  out  to 
about  £16  ? — On  370  patients. 

28510.  Had  you  370  all  the  time? — I cannot  say 
that  distinctly.  At  one  monthly  meeting  it  was  an- 
nounced there  were  368  patients,  and  at  another  383, 
so  that  I cannot  pin  myself  to  these  figures.  But  I 
have  one  point  that  will  be  a little  more  reliable. 
Starting  with  the  present  half-year  five  months  have 
run  and  we  have  paid  the  bills  for  the  last  five 
months,  and  here  are  our  accounts  (produced).  That 
first  month  includes  the  payment  of  loans,  though 
that  is  headed  May,  it  is  really  the  accounts  for 
April  paid  at  our  May  meeting.  The  last  payment 
was  made  in  September  ; of  course  it  is  for  the  August 
month.  That  first  month  includes  a half-year  of  the 
repayment  of  loans,  which  is  £762,  so  if  you  exclude 
that  figure  it  is  £498.  The  next  month  you  will  see 
is  £410.  The  next  month  is  £538,  and  the  reason  is 
a large  cargo  of  coal  came  in  in  that  month.  The 
next  month  is  £364,  and  the  next  £391,  ; that  gives 
exactly  an  average  of  £441  per  month ; that  would 
work  out  at  £14  per  head  per  year  : twelve  months 
would  be  £5,219. 

28511.  Chairman. — What  number  of  patients  do 
you  take? — 380,  and  I am  pretty  sure  of  that  figure. 

28512.  Then  the  more  patients  you  get  in  the  lower 
the  rate  will  be? — I don’t  think  that  calculation  is 
quite  fair,  because  in  the  five  months  the  average 
amount  of  clothing  and  other  things  did  not  come  in, 
and  I would  not  pin  myself  to  the  £14.  My  distinct 
opinion  is  that  we  will  work  it  out  at  my  original 
figure,  £15,  but  I am  quite  satisfied  to  stake  my 
reputation  on  the  fact  that  we  will  work  for  £16  a 
head. 

28513.  What  does  the  parent  house  cost? — The 
usual  asylum  cost  is  £24  a head. 

28514.  You  have  not  taken  credit  for  the  2s.  with 
you  or  the  4s.  with  them? — No,  I calculated  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  ; our  last  year  was  £24. 

28515.  Dr.  Bigger. — Some  of  them  are  down  as 
low  as  £21?— Yes,  but  you  will  remember  some  cf 
them  are  up  to  £30  ; Mullingar  and  Belfast  are  pretty 
bad,  and  Richmond  is  not  satisfactory. 

28516.  I thought  Belfast  was  down  to  £21  or  £22? — 
It  is  very  recently  they  have  come  down.  The  re- 
port for  1902  is  the  last  I had. 

28517.  You  mentioned  about  maintenance — I am 
not  very  clear  how  you  said  the  asylum  made  up  their 
maintenance — did  you  say  all  their  income  from  pay- 
ing patients  is  deducted? — Yes,  is  deducted  first  be- 
fore they  strike  their  average. 

28518.  That  is  rather  misleading,  because  one  place 
might  have  a large  number  of  paying  patients  ? — It 
is  rather  misleading ; here  is  their  system  (explains 
tables).  The  Inspectors  are  always  advising  the  com- 
mittees that  by  enlarging  their  asylums  they  would 
have  the  benefit  of  a higher  staff,  and  therefore  that 
they  would  save  the  expense  of  the  resident  medical 
superintendent,  and  they  would  have  the  advantage 
of  the  cheapness  that  would  come  from  larger  num- 
bers ; that  argument  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  un- 
sound, and  to  my  mind  misleading,  for  if  that  were 
a sound  argument  the  larger  asylums  in  Ireland 
should  be  worked  more  cheaply  than  the  smaller 
asylums,  and  the  extraordinary  fact  is  that  the  larger 
asylums  are  the  most  expensive ; Richmond  is  the 
biggest  of  all,  and  it  works  out  at  £27  a head. 

28519.  Chairman. — They  don’t  think  anything  of 
expending  large  sums  there  ? — That  is  for  buildings. 

28520.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan. — They  would  be  cheaper  if 
worked  on  the  same  lines? — No,  they  could  not  be. 
The  number  of  officials  will  run  up  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  patients,  for  instance,  our 
resident  medical  superintendent  in  Cork  is  paid  every 
month  £70  odd. 

Chairman.— Then  coal  and  light  for  instance. 
The  same  coal  and  the  same  light  will  serve 
for  a very  much  larger  number  of  patients.  You  re- 
duce the  cost  per  head  under  that  item. 

28521.  Mr.  Mhrnaghan. — Take  your  own  house 
— could  you  not  keep  your  380  patients  at  a 
lower  rate  per  head  than  you  could  • keep  150 
6 F 2 


Stjit.  27,  1905. 

Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Kelly. 
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<y  , 27  loon  patients? — Under  a re-arrangement,  yes;  but  if 
' ’ . ’ ‘ you  start  with  an  asylum  of  400  and  if  you 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  run  that  number  up  to  600  or  800  you  can- 
Kelly.  not  keep  800  at  one  penny  per  head  less  than 

the  400,  because  the  salaries  of  all  your  officials  must 
run  up  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients.  In 
the  smaller  asylums  the  resident  medical  superin- 
tendent has  only'£350  or  £400  ; in  the  larger  asylums 
he  has  from  £1,000  or  £1,200  a year. 

28522.  There  is  no  must  in  it;  it  is  all  the 
work  of  the  committee  ? — But  we  take  what  ex- 
ists ; if  you  make  me  Czar  of  Ireland  I will 
undertake  to  settle  the  matter  for  you,  but  take  the 
committees  as  they  exist,  and  take  officialism  as 
officialism  exists,  there  is  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
the  bigger  the  asylum  the  more  expensive  it  is.  It 
is  not  a metaphysical  or  physical  necessity,  but  in 
the  state  of  things,  unfortunately,  it  .amounts  to  a 
material  necessity. 

28523.  Chairman. — Whereas  it  ought  to  be  the 
other  way  ? — That  is  it ; I am  entirely  with  Mr. 
Murnaghan,  and  if  he  and  I got  supreme  command 
I think  we  would  make  it  alright.  Now  the  salaries 
in  Cork  come  to  £800  per  month  for  our  staff — that 
is  £9,600  a year ; with  salaries  I add  pensions,  that 
is  over  £6  a year  on  a patient. 

28524.  Dr.  Bigger. — In  the  course  of  time  will  you 
have  pensions  in  Youghal? — Practically,  no;  the 
position  of  medical  officer  is  non-pensionable,  and  the 
chaplain  is  non-pensionable;  no  doubt  if  an  attend- 
ant served  there  for  a long  time  that  attendant  will 
have  a ^pension,  but  we  will  never  be  exposed  to  any 
serious  pensions. 

28525.  Chairman. — Are  the  attendants  on  the  same 
footing  as  regards  .pensions  as  the  attendants  in  the 
parent  house  ? — Yes  ; if  they  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice they  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way  with  re- 
gard to  pensions,  but  of  course  their  salaries  are 
smaller  than  in  the  main  asylum. 

28526.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  live  outside  the  house  makes  the  pension 
much  less  ? — Yes,  the  more  serious  trouble  about  hav- 
ing a large  staff  is  this  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
the  provisions  is  consumed  by  the  staffs  of  the  asylums. 
This  is  the  last  report  of  the  Cork  Asylum;  it  is 
not  merely  the  money  you  pay  them  in  salaries,  but 
the  expense  of  feeding  them  is  a most  serious  thing. 

28527.  Chairman. — Is  there  an  allowance  scale  for 
them  ? — Ft  is  not  published  if  {here  be.  There  is  the 
quantity  of  food  stuff  that  came  into  the  Cork 
Asylum  in  1904,  and  you  will  find  that  the  meat 
that  came  in  was  304,000  Lbs.  of  beef,  mutton  and 
pork  ; taking  the  dietary  scale  the  patients  are  al- 
lowed 2§  lbs.  of  meat  per  week,  and,  taking  fifty-two 
weeks  in  the  year,  that  amounts  to  136£  lbs.  of  meat 
for  each  patient  during  the  year. 

28528.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  is  in  the  Cork  Asylum? 
—Yes,  working  on  dietary  scale,  which  you  have. 
Taking  (the  1,650  patients,  that  would  work  out  at 
225,225  lbs.  of  meat  that  went  to  the  patients,  and  it 
will  leave  80,000  lbs.  of  meat  going  to  the  officials— 
well  there  would  be,  I should  say,  about  160  of  them 
fed  up  there. 

28529.  Chairman. — Do  you  get  the  whole  carcase  ? 
—Yes.  Substantially  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
meat  coming  to  the  institution  goes  to  the  officials. 
Then  again  you  will  notice  we  paid  for  32,000  lbs.  of 
butter  in  the  course  of  that  year ; that  cost  us  at 
least  £1,400 ; the  dietary  scale  makes  provision  only 
for  i oz.  of  butter  to  patients  on  Friday,  given  to 
those  who  don’t  take  fish,  but,  assuming  that  they 
all  get  £ oz.  of  butter,  that  comes  to  2,400  lbs. ; that 
will  leave  30,000  lbs.  of  butter  to  be  accounted  for. 

28530.  Dr.  Bigger.— Don’t  the  medical  officers 
often  allow  butter  and  eggs  additional  ?— I daresay 
they  do,  but  you  have  got  a very  large  margin  still. 
We  get  14,000  dozen  of  eggs  into  the  asylum  in  twelve 
months  _ at  a cost  of  £525,  and  except  the 
extras  given  to  patients  there  is  no  room  for  eggs 
in  the  dietary  scale.  If  you  look  to  Youghal  you 
. will  find  that  the  butter  in  Youghal  costs  £6  a month 
for  400  patients,  or  £72  a year,  whereas  in  Cork  it 
came  to  over  £100  a month.  Therefore,  in  the  exist- 
ing asylum  the  maintenance  of  the  staff  is  an  ex- 
c.eedingly  serious  question— more  serious  from  my 
point  of  view  than  their  salaries. 

28531.  Chairman. — That  is  .assuming  all  these  pro- 
visions outside  the'  scale  are  consumed  by  the  staff  ?— 
Well,  they  must  go  somewhere. 


28532.  That  is  the  point,  but  where? — If  you  main- 
tain 400  patients  in  Youghal  getting  the  same  amount 
of  butter  as  in  Cork,  for  £6  in  the  month,  it  be- 
comes a serious  question  to  inquire  what  becomes  of 
£112  worth  of  butter  in  the  Cork  Asylum  for  four 
times  the  number  of  patients  ; you  have  from  160  to  18Q 
officials  to  be  fed  in  Cork,  whereas  in  Youghal  you. 
have  only  twenty  officials  to  be  fed.  All  this  is  the 
reason  why  I am  so  exceedingly  emphatic  on  the 
necessity  of  keeping  an  auxiliary  asylum  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  tradition  of  the  other,  or  you  cannot 
prevent  the  waste  that  goes  on. 

28533.  Has  the  committee  ever  looked  into  this 
question  of  butter  and  other  'things  at  the  parent 
asylum? — -Well,  they  have,  but  you  must  remember 
the  committee  is  practically  useless  ; it  is  the  person 
who  manages  the  institution ; you  may  as  well  think 
a man  with  an  extravagant  wife  can  have  liis  family 
go  on  well  ; it  is  the  people  who  work  the  place ; it 
is  the  tradition  amongst  those.  You  know  you  have 
got  a certain  tradition  in  the  asylums  of  Ireland,  and 
the  bigger  the  asylum  the  more  extravagant  the 
tradition,  and  if  you  let  that  tradition  into  your 
auxiliary  asylums  the  committee  is  quite  powerless. 
Now,  according  to  my  view,  I will  commit  myself 
to  the  £16  per  head  per  year.  I quite  take  the  risk 
of  committing  myself  to  that  figure.  That  works  out 
that  we  get  five  guineas  from  the  local  taxation  ac- 
count, and  that  will  leave  £10  15s.  0 d.  to  be  paid 
by  the  local  rates.  In  the  main  .asylum  the  cost  'is 
£24,  and  of  that  we  get  ten  guineas  from  the  local 
taxation  account  and  that  leaves  £13  10s.  0 d.  to  be 
paid  by  the  local  rates. 

28534.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— My  Lord,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  you  do  get  the  ten  guineas 
you  are  not  getting  it  from  the  heavens — it  makes  a 
hole  in  an  Irish  fund  ? — That  is  the  very  point  I am 
going  to  develop  for  you.  By  our  operations  in  Youghal 
we  are  saving  the  local  taxation  account  £2,000  a year, 
and  we  save  the  local  rates  of  the  county  about 
£1,200  a year.  Now  there  were  over  4,000  of  these 
patients  in  the  workhouses  at  the  time  the  Lccal 
Government  Act  was  passed,  and  if  those  4,000 
patients  were  all  transferred  to  the  main  asylum 
they  would  be  a charge  of  £40,000  a year  to  the  locaL 
taxation  account.  This  local  taxation  account  is 
pretty  well  bankrupt.  The  income  of  the  account  in 
1899-00  was  £205,000 ; next  year  was  £208,000 ; then 
£209,000  ; and  then  £211,000,  so  that  it  increased 
only  at  the  rate  of  £2,000  a ye,ar,  and  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  that  no  new  public-house  licences  can 
be  granted.  I don’t  think  it  can  increase  any  more 
at  all.  The  expenditure  in  1899-00  was  ‘£251,000  ; 
next  year,  £270,000 ; next  year,  £282,000 ; ,and  next 
year,  £293,000,  so  that  the  expenditure  increased  at 
the  rate  of  £14,000  a yeai\  So  that  while  in  1899 
there  was  a balance  of  £33,000  in  the  .account  in 
1903  there  was  a deficit  of  £3,000,  and  things  have 
gone  on  since  then ; I have  not  the  figures  for 
the  last  two  years,  they  are  not  published  anywhere, 
and  in  order  to  get  these  figures  I had  to  apply 
directly  to  Dublin  Castle.  I am  quite  sure  in  1905 
the  payment  out  of  the  account  will  Tie  £20,000  more 
than  the  income.  If  these  4,000  patients  in  the 
workhouses  had  been  saddled  on  that  ‘account  where 
would  we  be.  The  question  will  arise  how  it  is  that 
the  account  has  been  able  to  pay  more  than  its  in- 
come. There  was  a balance  the  first  year  of  £33,000, 
the  next  year  of  £17,000,  and  the  third  year  of 
£5,000,  and,  furthermore,  there  was  a windfall  for 
which  the  Cork  Asylum  is  to  be  thanked.  We  raised 
at  the  Cork  Asylum  a question  that  we  were  unfairly 
treated  by  the  Treasury  in  the  transfer  from  the  old 
system  to  the  new  in  regard  to  asylums ; we  made  a 
tremendous  amount  of  noise  over  this,  made  speeches, 
published  pamphlets,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  news- 
papers. I went  over  to  London  and  had  a battle  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  with  the  result  that  we  made 
them  pass  for  us  a supplementary  estimate  and  give 
us  £37,300 ; that  went  into  the  Irish  local  taxation 
account,  and  that  is  the  surplus  on  which  the  country 
is  working  at  the  present  moment,  and  when  they 
exhaust  this  you  will  ‘have  to  apply  that  section  of 
the  Local  Government  Act. 

28535.  Another  visit  to  London  ? — I don’t  propose 
it.  Then  you  will  have  to  fall  back  on  the  reduction 
of  the  grants  of  4s.  a head.  Therefore,  by  the  policy 
we  are  following  we  are  benefiting  not  only  our- 
selves dn  the  County  Cork,  but  the  people  all  over 
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Ireland,  and  if  this  auxiliary  asylum  policy  is  Ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country  it  will  be  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country  at  large.  I said  to  you  a few  minutes 
ago  that  we  had  1,718  patients  in  Cork  « few  years 
ago ; now  we  have  only  1,500  odd ; there  are  200  be- 
low in  Youghal  now.  When  'these  patients  were  in 
Cork  they  were  costing  the  local  taxation  account 
£2,000 ; they  are  now  below  in  Youghal  and  are  cost- 
ing the  local  taxation  account  only  £1,000,  so  that 
the  transfer  of  these  patients  has  saved  the  local 
taxation  account  £1,000  a year,  and  hence  if  you 
establish  that  principle  pretty  generally  throughout 
the  country  it  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  local 
taxation  account  solvent,  and  the  Guardians  will  be 
able  to  get  fees  for  their  medical  officers  and  their 
schoolmasters,  and  various  other  people  will  be  able 
to  get  paid,  whereas  they  cannot  get  paid  if  the 
system  is  .adopted  of  • transferring  the  harmless 
patients  from  the  workhouses  into  the  main  asylum. 

28536.  We  have  been  asked  all  over  the  country  to 
recommend  that  the  managers  of  auxiliary  asylums 
should  be  paid  4s.  a week  instead  of  2s.  ?— I think 
the  men  who  recommend  that  don’t  know  what  they 
are  talking  about ; I would  be  strongly  against  it. 
Of  course  the  Inspectors  have  told  me,  “ Oh,  the 
grant  has  been  increased  in  Scotland,  and  you  will 
get  an  increased  grant  in  Ireland.”  There  is  no 
possibility  of  our  getting  an  increased  grant  under 
the  present  conditions,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Irish  Development  Grant  there  is  no  possibility  of  our 
getting  additional  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  we 
simply  have  to  be  as  economical  as  we  can  at  home. 
Of  course  I quite  understand  that  the  people  who 
make  that  recommendation  simply  look  to  their  own 
immediate  interests. 

28537.  They  don’t  see  it  coming  out  of  an  ex- 
haustible fund? — In  Cork  we  kept  writing  and  speak- 
ing and  lecturing  the  country,  and  still  we  could 
not  get  the  asylum  committees  out  of  the  view  that 
it  was  not  from  the  Treasury  the  capitation  grant  was 
coming.  They  said  the  Treasury  grant  ought  to  be 
increased  ; we  kept  writing  back  that  it  was  not  the 
Treasury  grant ; it  was  an  Irish  grant,  and  still  that 
point  could  not  be  got  into  their  heads.  These  men 
think  it  is  the  Treasury  they  are  milking ; in  reality 
they  are  robbing  an  exclusively  Irish  fund. 

28538.  That  £37,000  came  from  voted  money? — Oh, 
yes ; we  made  out  our  case  against  the  Treasury. 

28539.  As  managers  of  the  local  taxation  account? 
—The  Cork  Asylum  started  this  agitation,  and  we  got 


the  other  asylums  to  pass  resolutions,  and  we  got 
various  questions  asked  by  members  of  Parliament ; 
we  had  taken  the  principal  part  in  it  in  Cork,  so 
to  give  effect  to  our  agitation  when  the  Irish  estimates 
were  on  in  May  I crossed  over  to  London  ,snd  inter- 
viewed several  people  there,  and  finally  I saw  there 
was  nothing  for  it  only  to  go  straight  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach.  I went  to  Sir 
Michael  and  gave  him  a had  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
it ; I could  not  get  him  to  agree  to  our  view,  but  I 
saw  the  late  Mr.  Hanbnry,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Mr.  Hanbury  did  agree  with  me,  but 
m .any  case  a couple  of  weeks  afterwards  they  put 
on  a supplemental  vote. 

28540.  Do  you  know  on  what  principle  that  was 
put  on  ? — I do,  hut  it  is  a long  long  story ; it  would 
more  than  double  my  evidence  ; if  you  wish  I will 
send  yon  a little  pamphlet  published  about  it.  You 
see  then  that  I am  exceedingly  vigorous  on  extending 
the  principle  of  these  auxiliary  asylums  to  the 
country  as  a whole,  but  I wish  to  say  this,  except 
you  extend  them  on  the  principle  of  being  a perfectly 
distinct  type  of  institution  and  keep  them  from  under 
the  wing  of  the  existing  lunatic  asylum  system  it  is 
far  better  to  increase  the  main  asylums  than  set  up 
other  asylums  of  exactly  the  same  type ; but  if  they 
are  set  up  as  we  have  set  up  the  Youghal  Asylum  I 
believe  they  will  be  exceedingly  useful  to  the  country 
from  every  point  of  view. 

28541.  You  appear  to  acquiesce  in  the  high  ex- 
penditure of  the  parent  institution  ? — A great-  deal  of 
it  is  necessary ; for  instance,  I have  mentioned  to 
you  that  our  medical  staff  in  Cork  costs  us  30s.  a 
head,  but  that  medical  staff,  I believe,  is  necessary ; 
possihly  we  might  get  on  with  one  medical  officer  less, 
but  you  cannot  in  the  main  asylum  get  on  without 
a large  medical  staff  ; then,  .again,  in  the  main 
asylum  you  must  sometimes  have  two  attendants  look- 
ing after  a single  patient ; you  cannot  therefore  get 
on  without  a large  staff  of  attendants,  but  my  view 
is  this,  that  in  the  main  asylum  you  should  keep 
only  the  curable  and  dangerous  cases,  and  those  that 
are  quiet  and  chronic  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
auxiliary  asylums. 

28542.  What  about  the  filthy  and  bed-ridden  cases  ? 
— I think  those  ought  to  be  transferred  also  to  the 
auxiliary  asylums.  That  may  happen  to  run  up 
the  charge  a little  in  the  auxiliary  asylums,  but  still 
you  could  keep  them  cheaper  and  better  in  the 
auxiliary  than  in  the  main  asylum — the  filthy  cases. 


Mr.  Thomas  Linehan, 

28543.  Chairman. — You  are  a witness  on  behalf  of 
the  Cork  Board  of  Guardians  ?— Yes. 

28544.  You  are  also  one  of  the  managing  body  of 
the  Youghal  Asylum? — Yes. 

28545.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  say 
in  the  first  place  about  the  Youghal  Asylum  ? — I think 
after  his  Lordship’s  evidence  there  is  very  little  left 
for  me  to  say  except  that  in  the  main  I agree  with 
his  remarks. 

28546.  Is  there  any  point  on  which  you  differ  with 
him  1 — No,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  for  whom  I appear 
here,  are  of  opinion  that  until  sufficient  accommo- 
dation is  provided  by  auxiliary  asylums  the  section  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  which  prevents  the  asylum 
committee  from  sending  patients  to  our  workhouses, 
should  still  be  left  in  force.  As  yon  are  aware  by 
the  Local  Government  Act,  when  an  auxiliary  work- 
house  is  established  in  a county,  the  power  then  to 
send  patients  to  a workhouse  ceases  ; in  my  opinion 
that  is  a mistake  to  this  extent — it  should  have  said 
until  an  auxiliary  asylum  that  could  accommodate 
all  the  lunatics  was  established.  We  have  at  least 
400  imbeciles  and  harmless  lunatics  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  county.  I should  remark  that  in  my 
opinion  when  an  auxiliary  asylum  is  established  it 
should  be  kept  as  clear  ,as  possible  from  interference 
by  the  main  asylum,  because  I think  the  two  in- 
stitutions are  radically  different. 

28547.  You  have  the  same  managing  body— do  you 
approve  of  th,at?— I think  the  management  would,  be 
good  enough. 

28548.  What  you  mean  is  interference  by  the 
officials? — Yes.  If  it  could  possibly  be  called  a home 
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for  imbeciles  and  idiots  instead  of  an  auxiliary 
asylum  it  would  be  more  appropriate.  The  rules 
which  apply  to  the  main  asylum  are  not  at  all  suit- 
able for  an  auxiliary  asylum. 

28549.  Now,  then,  as  regards  the  Cork  Board  of 
Guardians? — As  I mentioned  on  being  examined  on 
Monday,  I am  not  at  present  a member  of  the  Cork 
Board  of  Guardians,  but  I was  at  the  time  your  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  Commission  was  received,  and 
they  appointed  me  a witness,  and  I have  a letter  from 
the  clerk  asking  me  to  appear.  The  Board  of  Guar- 
dians have  sent  to  your  Commission  answers  to  the- 
queries  addressed  to  them,  and  I am  here  generally 
to  support  those  answers.  As  far  as  the  Cork  Union, 
is  concerned,  the  Guardians  are  opposed  to  amalgama- 
tion with  any  other;  it  is  quite  large  enough,  if  not 
too  much  at  present,  and  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  in- 
crease it,  or  add  any  portion  of  any  other  union  to  it. 

28550.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — But  do  you  think  it  is; 
outside  the  question  of  segregation  of  classes  and 
their  removal  from  the  workhouse? — Oh,  certainly 
not ; in  fact  the  Board  of  Guardians  have  approved 
of  the  idea  of  having  children  brought  up  in  a dis- 
used workhouse,  and  the  application  of  it  to  an  in- 
stitution for  twining  children  would  be  very  useful. 

28551.  Chairman. — This  was  one  of  the  first  unions 
in  the  country  to  start  the  boarding-out  of  child- 
ren ] — Yes ; I believe  they  have  close  on  200  boarded 
out. 

28552.  Have  you  had  personal  experience  of  that 
system  ? — Yes,  for  about  twenty-three  years. 

28553.  What  is  your  own  opinion  of  the  success 
of  the  system  after  the  long  trial  it  has  received  in 
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Cork  ? — I think  it  is  a very  successful  system  if 
properly  carried  out. 

28554.  By  carrying  out  ycu  refer  to  sufficient  in- 
spection ? — Yes. 

28555.  Is  there  any  other  safeguard  ?— ' There  is  also 
a safeguard  as  regards  the  class  of  children  to  be 
sent  out.  I have  noticed  one  of  your  questions  is 
as  regards  the  children  of  habitual  criminals,  and  in 
my  opinion  very  great  care  should  be  exercised  before 
those  children  would  be  boarded  out,  for  this  reason, 
that  when  they  are  boarded  out  they  have  to  attend 
the  same  school  and  become  the  companions  of  children 
outside,  and  they  are  very  likely  to  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  morals  of  those  children. 

28556.  You  are  now  thinking  of  children  fairly 
grown  well  up,  five  or  six  years  old,  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  home  of  bad  parents? — Yes,  of 
course,  if  they  are  taken  out  at  such  an  age  that 
the  connection  with  the  parents  did  not  have  an  in- 
fluence on  them,  then  my  objection  would  not  apply. 

28557.  You  would  have  all  the  children  born  in  the 
workhouse  boarded  out  as  soon  as  they  reached  an 
age  at  which  the  doctor  considered  they  might  safely 
be  boarded  out  ? — Yes.  Every  child  in  the  Cork  Work- 
house  which  could  legally  be  boarded  out  was  always 
boarded  out  at  once. 


28558.  Would  you  extend  the  power  of  the  Guar- 
. diaus  and  enable  them  to  board  out  every  child  that 
had  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rates?— I would,  with 
the  reservation  I have  already  made. 

28559.  Are  not  those  children  that  would,  even 
under  the  existing  law,  go  to  an  industrial  or  re- 
formatory school? — In  my  opinion  that  would  be  the 
proper  place  for  them ; I have  had  experience  of 
what  I am  speaking  about ; I have  one  case  especially 
before  my  mind  where  a child  sent  out  in  that  way- 
finished  up  in  a reformatory ; thieving  was  the  vice 
to  which  he  was  addicted ; it  would  be  a mistake  to 
send  out  a child  of  that  sort. 

_ 28560.  Then  the  Guardians  should  have  a discre- 
tion either  to  board  them  out  or  send  them  to  an  in- 
dustrial or  reformatory  institution  ?— Certainly. 

28561.  But  as  far  as  you  had  fairly  innocent 
children  you  would  board  them  out? — Yes. 

28562.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  any  step  that 
might  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children  ? — I think  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
already  made  to  the  Commission  would  be  very  good  ; 
send  them  to  a home  for  a period. 

28563.  Not  admit  them  into  the  workhouse? — No. 

28564.  They  should  go  to  an  institution  or  refuge 
under  religious  management  ?— I think  that  would 
be  a very  good  idea. 

28565.  And  as  soon  ,as  the  time  arrived  for  the 
child  being  born  they  should  go  to  the  nearest  public 
maternity  hospital,  and  then  back  again  to  the  in- 
stitution ? — Yes. 

28566.  With  a view  of  having  them  reclaimed  and 
put  up  again  in  ,a  position  to  earn  their  livelihood 
as  soon  as  possible?— I think  they  would  have  a better 
chance  of  becoming  reclaimed  there  than  in  a work- 
house. 

28567.  There  is  no  machinery  or  arrangement  in 
"the  workhouse  for  reclaiming  them? — Not  ,as  far  as 
I know. 


28568.  The  very  vicious  and  newly-fallen  have  prai 
tically  to  live  together  ?— Yes,  in  the  same  ward. 

28569.  If  you  had  a sufficient  space  for  lunatic 
and  all  kinds  of  mental  diseases  in  the  auxiliary 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  keeping  any  mental  case 
m the  workhouse,  or  are  you  of  opinion  that  a 
Such  cases  should  be  dealt  with  hy  the  committee  c 
the  asylum  or  auxiliary?— I would  not  be  in  fa  von 
of  keeping  any  mental  cases  in  the  workhouse. 

28570.  So  you  would  take  out  of  the  workhouse  tl 
children,  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  an 
all  mental  cases?— Yes,  and  I would  also,  in  som 
deserving  cases,  take  out  some  of  the  respectable  a^e 
P°oj  who  had  not  been  long  in  the  workhouse.  “ 
n.28, 7L  \ was  just  coming  to  that  class— they  ai 
trie  largest  class  that  you  would  have  remaining,  ex 
— the  that  would  be  the  aged  and  infirm 

28572.  We  received  in  a great  many  places  sugges 
tions  that  the  aged  and  infirm  would  be  better  in  a 
institution,  a county  institution,  or  a district 


according  to  the  number  of  unions  united 
where  they  could  all  be  segregated  according 
to  character  and  other  considerations? — It  occurs 
to  me  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  the 
respectable  aged  poor  who  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  if  they  were  sent  to 
some  place  such  as  you  mention,  but  there  was  an- 
other idea  that  occurred  to  me  having  reference  to  a 
home  of  that  kind  in  Cork,  which  is  kept  by  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor ; I don’t  know  whether 
the  Commission  have  visited  the  place  or  not. 

28573.  Not  in  Cork,  but  I am  aware  of  the  system 
on  which  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Limerick 
and  elsewhere  conduct  their  establishments? — I think 
it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  the  Guardians  sent 
old  people  to  such  an  institution  and  paid  for  them 
as  they  do  for  the  blind. 

28574.  Do  the  Little  Sisters  keep  out  of  that  all 
objectionable  characters  ? — Oh,  certainly  ; it  must  be 
a recommended  case  before  they  would  take  it. 

28575.  You  would  give  the  Guardians  power  to 
board  out  all  suitable  cases  in  such  an  institution? 
— Yes,  of  course ; I am  not  aware  whether  the 
managers  of  that  institution  would  take  them  in 
but  I say  to  give  the  Guardians  power  in  case  they 
came  to  an  agreement. 

28576.  Then  as  regards  cases  that  would  not  be 
suitable  for  that,  and  there  are  many  remote  parts 
of  the  country  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  such 
an  institution  as  the  Little  Sisters,  what  would  you 
think  of  having  a disused  workhouse* set  apart  alto- 
gether for  the  aged  and  infirm  of  a county  or  por- 
tion of  a county  or  for  a couple  of  small  counties 
grouped?— I believe  there  is  a good  deal  in  the 
suggestion,  but  at  the  same  time  if  that  central  in- 
stitution was  too  far  away  from  the  former  home? 

28577.  It  should  be  accessible  by  railway,  but  it 
would  be  out  of  the  parish  and  surroundings  with 
which  the  people  were  familiar — it  would  necessarily 
be  away  in  most  cases?— If  these  poor  people  thought 
they  would  be  more  comfortable  in  a place  like  that 
they  would  not  have  such  an  objection  to  go  a dis- 
tance. 

28578.  It  was  put  very  forcibly  before  us  yesterday  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  that  one  of  the  great  objections 
that  these  people  have  to  go  into  a place  like  that  is 
that  they  would  be  buried  in  a workhouse  away  from 
home;  at  all  events  that  objection  could  be  met  if 
there  were  an  obligation  that  these  people  be  buried 
in  their  own  burial  place? — I think  that  would  re- 
move all  the  objections. 

28579^  We  find  that  these  poor  people  once  they 
enter  the  aged  and  infirm  ward  are  very  seldom  in- 
deed visited ; the  majority  never  visited ; com- 
paratively few  are  visited ; it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent as  regards  the  sick  who  are  visited, 
but  the  aged  and  infirm  are  very  often 
the  last  surviving  single  members  of  an  ex- 
piring generation,  with  no  one  to  visit  them?— Of 
course  you  have  the  returns ; if  that  is  so,  I think 
the  objection  against  a central  institution  would  not 
be  so  great. 

28580.  That  would  get  out  of  the  workhouse  all  the 
inmates  except  the  sick  and  the  casual  poor— that  is 
the  class  that  you  are  very  familiar  with  in  Cork— 
people  who  are  out  of  work  for  a few  weeks  come 
into  the  workhouse  and  go  out  again,  in  and  out,  you 
have  a good  many  of  those? — We  have  in  Cork,  and 
people  who  travel  from  one  workhouse  to  another. 

28581.  Those  are  the  tramps,  a different  class  to 
people  who  are  casually  destitute,  perhaps  very  often 
owing  to  intemperate  habits  or  thriftlessness,  they 
have  not  anything  laid  by — for  instance,  men  work- 
ing on  the  quays,  earning  large  sums  for  a short 
time,  don’t  keep  anything  over  for  a time  when  there 
is  no  work  ? — There  is  a considerable  number  of  that 
class. 

28582.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  plan 
to  adopt  as  regards  that  class,  if  you  had  the  work- 
house  .practically  cleared  of  all  classes  except  the  sick  ? 
—The  best  plan  would  be  if  you  could  provide  them 
with  work.  The  workhouse,  if  you  carry 'out  your 
idea,  would  be  comparatively  empty,  and  there  would 
be  more  room  for  carrying  out  some  industrial  work. 

28583.  You  would  put  them  in  there.  This  ques- 
tion really  only  arises  in  the  cities? — If  the  outdoor 
relief  could  be  extended. 

28584.  Now,  don’t  you  think  the  outdoor  relief 
would  be  dangerous— I rather  thought  you  were  going 
to  recommend  that  they  should  be  put  into  a place 
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and  work  ?— If  that  could  be  done,  but  in  the  work- 
house  where  there  was  not  sufficient  land  attached 
it  would  be  difficult. 

28585.  You  see  it  is  dealing  with  a city  popula- 
tion, and  they  have  no  experience  of  land  as  a rule? 
—If  you  could  establish  some  industry  in  the  work- 
house  that  would  keep  them  at  work. 

28586.  And  make  it  distasteful  for  them? — As  a 
test  of  destitution. 

28587.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  to  a 
limited  extent  such  labour  wards  in  a city  like  Cork  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  possible,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  select  what  branch  of  industry  to  take  up. 

28588.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
casual  destitute  in  the  city?— Either  that  or  give 
them  outdoor  relief  under  very  stringent  conditions. 

28589.  You  have  the  power  at  present  of  giving 
them  outdoor  relief  under  certain  conditions — do  you 
think  it  would  be  .at  all  safe  to  enlarge  that?— I am 
entirely  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief,  provided  there 
are  proper  safeguards,  and  one  of  the  safeguards 
recommended  by  the  Board  is  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  of  outdoor  relief,  a man  who  would  go  around 
and  pay  surprise  visits  to  the  different  people  who 
are  receiving  relief— one  man  might  do  for  the  whole 
of  Munster  or  Cork  County. 

28590.  I expect  a man  would  be  quite  busily  em- 
ployed in  the  city  of  Cork— it  does  not  do  to  make  an 
inspection  for  the  purpose  of  testing  certain  repre- 
sentations made,  a man  is  not  a good  inspector  until 
he  becomes  familiar  with  the  place  and  the  people, 
and  then  he  can  put  his  finger  on  the  sore  spot? — I 
thought  an  inspector  for  the  whole  county  would  be 
sufficient ; they  would  not  know  when  he  would  turn 
up. 

28591.  But  when  he  turned  up  he  might  not  be 
effective? — Well,  it  would  be  better  than  the  present 
system. 

28592.  You  have  to  get  a very  close  knowledge  to 
test  the  bona  fides  of  applicants  for  relief  ? — If  such 
an  officer  was  known  to  be  in  existence  several  rate- 
payers, who  don’t  like  to  come  forward,  might  put 
liim  on  the  right  track,  and  if  there  were  undeserving 
cases  would  mention  them  to  him. 

28593.  In  Dublin  the  outdoor  relief  is  given  in 
kind? — I have  heard  that,  but  have  no  experience 
of  it. 

28594.  What  would  your  opinion  be  as  regards  able- 
bodied  females  and  able-bodied  men  out  of  work — 
such  a man  as  in  the  present  condition  of  affaire 
would  go  into  the  workhouse  for  a week  or  two  weeks  ? 
— Are  you  excluding  the  sick  from  your  question? 

28595.  Oh,  quite;  this  is  altogether  able-bodied, 
for  the  sick  will  get  relief,  of  course,  but  the  able^ 
bodied  man,  who  is  casually  destitute,  would  yon 
give  him  relief  in  kind  or  in  money? — I think'  it 
would  be  much  better  give  it  to  him  in  kind. 

28596.  Do  you  bake  your  own  bread  in  the  house? 
—Yes. 

28597.  So  you  would  be  able  to  distribute,  as  the 
Dublin  Guardians  do,  send  round  your  own  bread 
cart? — Yes,  there  is  space  to  bake  all  the  bread  re- 
quired. 

28598.  You  would  not  have  many? — No ; I think 
many  would  refuse  it. 

28599.  Then  they  could  go  without  it.  That  would 
leave  you  in  Cork  Workhouse  with  nobody  in  the 
workhouse  except  the  sick,  and  this  ward  for  a casual 
workshop  if  it  were  carried  out  instead  of  the  relief 
in  kind.  Would  there  be  then  a large  amount  of 
building  space  which  could  be  used  .as  a home  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  of  all  the  surrounding  unions. 
The  hospital  could  be  very  largely  increased,  of  course. 
You  are  very,  short  of  hospital  buildings,  but  you  would 
have  remaining  a very  large  amount  of  building  space 
if  all  the  child  ren  were  gone ; if  all  the  able-bodied 
women  and  mothers  of  children  were  gone  you  would 
have  the  whole  workhouse  cleared  out  except  the  sick  ; 
then  would  you  not  have  room  for  a very  large  num- 
ber of  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  could  be  classified 
according  to  their  respectability  and  other  circum- 
stances?— Certainly,  there  would  be  a good  share  of 
room,  but  at  the  same  time  I consider  the  Cork 
Workhouse  entirely  congested. 

28600.  I am  speaking  of  it  when  it  is  empty  ? — 


But  it  should  come  down  a good  deal  betoro  I would  gej)t-  27, 1905 
consider  there  was  sufficient  space.  ' — 1 

28501.  The  only  class  you  would  leave  in  it  would  ®!r’  Thomas 
be  the  sick — 1,200  you  may  take  as  the  extreme  in  i■me'an• 
the  worst  part  of  winter? — Then  you  have  to  add 
the  casuals  and  tramps. 

28602.  We  will  come  to  them  later  on  ; the  aged 
and  infirm  say,  600  ? — Are  you  providing  for  the  able- 
bodied  women  ? 

28603.  They  go  too.  All  these  able-bodied  would 
have  been  cases  if  the  system  had  been  in  operation 
for  penitentiaries? — I don’t  think  all  the  women  in 
the  Cork  Workhouse  are  of  that  class. 

28604.  Are  not  most  of  the  women  of  that  class  ?— 

I don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Muuxaghan. — 324. 

28605.  Chairman'. — Assuming  there  to  be  room  ? — 

Assuming  there  were  rc  om,  Cork  would  be  an  excellent 
place  for  it. 

28606.  If  Cork  were  too  full  you  would  have 
Mallow  or  Midleton,  or  some  other  workhouse  ? — I 
agree  with  you. 

28607.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  a central  in- 
stitution?— I would. 

28608.  Now  as  regards  the  tramps  and  casuals. 

You  know  the  suggestions,  I daresay,  that  have  been 
made  to  us  in  a great  many  other  places  that  after 
taking  all  precautions  to  prevent  any  bona  fide 
labouring  man  who  is  on  the  road  looking  for  work 
really  being  interfered  with  ; that  all  the  professional 
vagrants  or  tramps  should  be  prevented  in  future 
from  tramping  round  the  country ; that-  it  should  be 
made  an  offence  to  do  so,  and  if  a man  could  not 
explain  why  he  was  doing  so  he  should  be  sent  to  a 
labour  home,  or  a workhouse  properly  so-called,  and 
there  detained  under  a magistrate’s  warrant  with 
a view  of  teaching  him  habits  of  industry,  and  making 
him  give  some  return  for  the  support  he  is  getting 
from  the  people  at  large  in  the  country? — I do  agree 
with  that  suggestion. 

28609.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  an  undue  in- 
terference with  liberty  if  every  possible  means  is 
taken  to  protect  people  who  are  really  looking  for 
work? — If  that  were  done  then,  I think,  the  cases  of 
the  real  tramps  should  be  dealt  with  in  that  way. 

28610.  Supposing  a Cork  man  hears  there  is  a job 
in  Waterford,  he  can  easily  get  from  his  parish  priest 
or  some  person  who  knows  him  some  documentary 
evidence  to  show  what  he  is  on  the  road  for? — The 
danger  is  that  that  would  be  worked  as  a hardship ; 
perhaps  a policeman  who  might  have  a grudge  against 
a man  might  bring  that  Act  into  force. 

28611.  He  would  be  over  at  Kilmacthomas  or  Fer- 
moy  or  some  place  that  way,  and  having  what  would 
be  equivalent  to  a passport  to  pass  through  he  would 
not  be  interfered  with  ? — At  present  I would  not  com- 
mit myself  to  go  as  far  as  that.  The  Cork  Board 
have  recommended  that  the  system  at  present  in  force 
in  England  be  adopted,  where  they  can  • keep  a 
habitual  tramp  for  a week. 

28612.  That  is  not  operating  in  a very  satisfactory 
way  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel? 

28613.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — Our  people  being  of  a 
roving  disposition  it  may  work  more  satisfactorily 
here? — I have  a strong  objection  to  a man  having  to 
prove  his  innocence  in  any  court ; if  there  is  a charge 
against  him  it  should  be  proved. 

28614.  Chairman. — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  legal 
proof  of  a man  being  a wanderer? — Then  you  would 
be  convicting  him  on  suspicion. 

28615.  Of  course  that  should  not  be,  but  in  other 
countries  men  are  not  allowed  to  roam  about? — I 
suppose  they  make  their  own  laws  in  those  countries. 

If  we  had  the  making  of  our  own  laws  I would  have 
no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Murnaghan. — In  a country  that  boasts  of  its 
freedom  the  idler  and  vagabond  is  brought  before  a 
magistrate  and  gets  from  one  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. 

28516.  Chairman. — In  America  and  Germany  they 
certainly  don’t  tolerate  it — you  are  rather  afraid  that 
cases  might  be  twisted?— Yes. 

28617.  Well,  that  would  be  abominable,  of  course? 

— It  is  better  to  put  up  with  the  nuisance  for  a little 
while  longer  unless  it  could  be  safeguarded. 

28618.  Is  there_  anything  yon  would  like  to  say 
about  outdoor  relief  generally? — With  regard  to  the 
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quarter-acre  clause,  the  Cork  Board  of  Guardians 
would  be  anxious  that  that  would  be  extended. 

28619.  So  as  to  include  one  acre? — Yes. 

28620.  Or  perhaps  something  a little  over  one  acre 
to  make  it  clear  of  the  house  and  land  ? — Yes,  and 
the  Board  are  very  strong  on  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  of  outdoor  relief. 

28621.  Why  don’t  they  appoint  one  for  their  own 
union? — I am  not  aware  that  they  have  the  power, 
or  have  asked  the  Local  Government  Board ; they 
have  appointed  a number  of  relieving  officers. 

28622.  They  never  proposed  that?— I don’t  think 
they  did  ; I rather  fancy  it  would  be  better  to  have  an 
inspector  who  was  not  locally  connected  at  all.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  .Local  Government  Board 
could  get  their  inspectors  to  do  the  work  or  not,  the 
ordinary  inspector,  not  the  medical  inspector. 

28623.  When  I was  a Local  Government  Board  in- 
spector myself  I occasionally  did  test  particular  cases 
that  I had  my  suspicions  about,  but  never  more  than 
that,  and  really  one’s  times  would  not  be  equal  to 
more  than  that? — Unless  the  Local  Government  Board 
aPP°'n*  one  man  specially  for  a province. 

28624.  My  own  idea  is  that  in  a city  if  there  is 
much  outdoor  relief  given  a man  would  be  fully  oc- 
cupied, indeed  ? — This  would  be  merely  checking  what 
the  relieving  officers  had  done. 

28625.  Ke  would  be  very  fully  occupied,  I think  ? 

“J1®  ohecked  the  cases  once  he  need  not  come  back 
on  that  list  for  a considerable  period. 

28626.  I differ  with  you  ; I think  he  would  have 
to  keep  his  knowledge  up-to-date,  week  by  week,  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  the  abuse  comes  in ; the  reliev- 
ing officer  might  miss  it;  it  is  regarded  too  much  in 
some  places  m the  light  of  a pension  ?— Of  course  the 
Board  are  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  relieving 
officer ; he  knows  about  the  case,  and  the  Guardians 
as  individuals  know  nothing  about  it.  This  is  my 
own  idea  ; I would  have  the  surcharge  in  the  case  of 
improper  relief  put  on  the  relieving  officer  unless  he 
of  such  °reliefS  1)0014  Stating  lle  disapproved 

28627.  Is  there  not  such  a provision  now  in  the 
union  accounts  order,  where  money  is  lost  owin'*  to 
the  negligence  of  any  person,  that  person  should  be 
surcharged  ?— The  auditor  would  have  to  decide  who  was 
responsible,  and  this  proviso  would  help  him.  The  reliev- 
ing officer  would  say  the  Guardians  put  it  on  without 
nis  consent,  and  the  auditor  might  not  come  on  for 
■ !iVeom0in^S-  , ,0n  my  suggestion  no  case  is  put  on 
in  the  Cork  Workhouse  unless  the  relieving  officer  certi- 
&ed  it  was  a fit  case ; then  the  auditor  will  only  sur- 
charge the  Guardian  who  initials. 

, 2?62f  If,  a Guardian  came  in  and  pointed  out  that 
ne  had  not  the  fact  before  him  on  which  the  sur- 
charge was  made?— Yes,  but  don’t  you  think  it  would 
make  it  clearer  for  the  auditor. 

• 28629-  1 .thf?k  your  suggestion  would?— The  reliev- 
es pUce  1S  “an  Wh°  ls  suPP0Sed  to  have  visited 

28630.  I don’t  think  any  chairman  would  initial 
? ■ ain i°rder  rehef  wifch  that  note  on  it?— No 

? w?uM  not;  Then  a widow  with  one  child 

is  excluded  at  present. 

cbfS  'TId  include  her?-Yes.  Then  orphan 
•chrtdren,  take  the  case  where  the  father  and  mother 

’•Cork  RLrTnf  *?und,  .some  difficuhy  sometimes  at  the 
Cork  Board  of  Guardians  m relieving  children  of  that 
■ class ; we  could  not  give  them  outdoor  relief,  and  in 

•SV0  re  tlVe  them, at  a11  they  sh°uld  be  brought 
into  the  workhouse  and  registered  before  being  boarded 

of  A™ IS  *»  l»  ei™  to  the  Board 

of  Guardians  to  give  relief  to  these  people  if  thev 
have  somebody  to  care  them,  such  as  some  relative 
living  with  them,  perhaps  an  older  sister  or  aunt  or 
■grandmother ; I think  it  would  be  much  cheaper  for  the 
Guardians  to  give  them  relief  than  to  bring  them 
all  into  the  house  and  board  them  out.  ® 

28632.  Your  suggestion  would  be  that  in  the  case 
of  orphan  children  who  had  some  responsible  relative 
of  good  character  to  take  charge  of  them  it  should 

hfJ  T^ed;  it  would  not  break  up  the 
and  shteS.  P the  fa“ily  together-  bro*he« 

28633.  On  the  whole  are  you  satisfied  with  the  die 
S&kSJ  °f.  °utdoor  relief  ?— The  only  way  I can 
judge  that  is  to  take  the  amount  of  relief  at  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  in  the  Cork 
tJnion } it  was  £135  a week ; now  it  is  between  £150 


and  £160;  that  increase  has  altogether  taken  place 
in  the  urban  districts  attached  to  the  union;  there 
is  none,  or  very  little,  increase  in  the  rural  districts 
but  in  the  urban  districts  of  the  city,  and  some  other 
urban  districts  which  form  part  of  the  union,  an  in- 
crease has  taken  place  of  £20  or  £25  a week. 

28634.  Do  you  attribute  that  largely  to  the  area 
of  charge  change? — I do;  I would  be  in  favour  of 
divisional  charges  as  far  as  outdoor  relief  is  con. 
cemed  unless  this  system  of  inspection  is  carried  out  * 
if  that  is  not  done  I would  make  the  outdoor  relief  a 
divisional  charge.  I think  divisional  charges  would 
check  to  a considerable  extent  any  improper  outdoor 
relief. 

28635.  Taking  away  from  the  towns  the  privilege 
given  them  under  the  Act  of  1898? — Well,  to  make 
a divisional  charge. 

28636.  It  was  hard  on  the  towns  before  1898  so 
many  people  coming  from  the  country  into  the  towns- 
the  Act  of  1898  gave  a benefit  to  the  people  in  towns 
and  urban  districts  by  making  it  a union-at-lawe 
charge  ? — Yes  ; the  rates  in  the  towns  were  much 
higher  than  in  the  rural  districts,  but  if  they  go  on 
increasing  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  that  they 

were  satisfied  with  before  the  Act  was  passed. 

28637.  That  is  where  a person  had  got  2s.  they 
now  get  2s.  6 d. — do  you  mean  that  ? — I take  the  bulk. 

28638.  That  might  represent  more  cases— do  you 
think  they  have  increased  the  payment  per  head?— 
I don’t  allege  that. 

28639.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  not  he 
quite  fair  to  take  away  from  the  towns  this  benefit 
but  that  a sort  of  standard  payment  on  outdoor  relief 
might  be  taken  for  each  electoral  division,  say  the 
existing  scale,  and  then  say  that  anything  additional 
would  become  an  electoral  charge? — I take  it  that 
would  be  the  scale  in  existence  at  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act. 

28640.  Or  even  since  that? — A good  deal  of  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  rural  districts  since. 

28641.  Well,  that  some  standard  should  be  fixed 
after  due  inquiry,  and  then  anything  above  that  stan- 
dard would  become  divisional? — Yes. 

28642.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  fair? — I think 
that  would  be  fair,  and  it  would  be  a check  against 
any  extravagance.  Militiamen  and  army  reserve  men 
who  resort  to  the  workhouse  from  time  to  time  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  their  maintenance. 

28643.  I suppose  some  of  those  are  among  the 
tramps  ? — Yes ; in  some  cases  they  leave  the  work- 
house,  undergo  their  training  and  spend  their  money, 
and  come  back  to  the  workhouse ; I think  there  ought 
to  be  a claim  on  their  pay. 

28644.  Have  you  made  a claim  ever? — I am  not 
aware  that  we  have. 

28645.  Do  you  get  a good  deal  of  pensions  ?— Yes. 
28646.  Have  you  been  advised  you  have  no  claim 
against  the  payments  made  to  militiamen? — That  is 
my  present  impression.  Then  there  is  another  point 
that  affects  Cork  Union  very  much  ; it  is  that  power 
ought  to  lie  given  to  the  Guardians  to  pay  for  the 
removal  of  an  inmate  who  does  not  belong  to  that 
union. 

28647.  That  is  the  Law  of  Settlement  ?— We  are 
hero  in  Cork  where  the  shipping;  companies  land  all 
their  undesirables  and  returned  emigrants,  a great 
many  of  whom  are  lunatics. 

28648.  That  would  not  be  the  Law  of  Settlement— 
that  is  where  people  land  out  of  ships  at  your  port; 
that  you  should  have  the  power  to  send  those  people 
to  their  destination  and  charge  the  unions  where  they 
come  from  ? — Yes. 

28649.  You  restrict  that  suggestion  to  the  people 
who  are  put  off  Transatlantic  ships  ? — Yes.  Of 

course  there  are  other  people  who  come  to  Cork  from 
other  counties,  but  if  we  got  relief  from  the  Trans- 
atlantic liners  it  would  meet  the  greater  portion  of 
our  claim ; in  that  connection  I may  mention  that 
the  County  Council  sime  time  ago  passed  a resolution 
on  that  subject.  Councillor  James  O’Neill  in  ac- 
cordance with  notice  moved : — 

Resolved : That  we,  the  Cork  County  Council, 
beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Executive  and  of 
the_  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  to  the  very  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  law,  which  enables  lunatic 
patients  and  paupers  belonging  to  other  counties  to 
be  committed  to  Cork  and  to  remain  chargeable  to 
the  rates,  particularly  those  who  become  insane 
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•when  embarking,  or  who  are  found  insane  when 
disembarking  at  Queenstown  ; also  to  the  injustice 
of  bringing  lunatic  patients  and  paupers  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  without  a reciprocal  power  being 
•granted  to  Ireland.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  and  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the 
City  and  County  of  Cork,  and  all  the  public  boards 
in  the  county. 

Councillor  Broderick  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  passed  unanimously. 

28650.  Tour  present  suggestion  is  about  these 
people  who  disembark  ?— Yes,  I think  power  ought  to 
be  given  to  pay  their  expenses  ; in  some  cases  I think 
power  ought  to  be  given  to  medical  officers  to  give 
temporary  relief  in  urgent  cases  where  the  relieving 
officer  would  live  too  far  away,  especially  in  rural  dis- 
tricts ; a medical  officer  might  be  called  in  a case 
where  some  relief  would  be  necessary,  and  he  would 


have  to  go  in  a very  roundabout  way  to  get  the 
nourishment  for  the  patient,  sending  to  the  relieving 
officer;  I think  it  would  not  be  abused. 

28651.  We  have  found  it  grossly  abused  in  some 
parts  of  the  country?— I am  astonished  at  that. 

28652.  The  amount  of  milk  and  whiskey  that  was 
ordered  was  terrific  ? — I am  not  in  favour  of  whiskey 
as  a medicine.  The  County  Council  have  not  sent 
anybody  to  attend  your  inquiry,  but  I have  here  a 
copy  of  a resolution  passed  by  them  on  the  subject 
of  amalgamation. 

On  the  proposition  of  Councillor  O'Gorman, 
seconded  by  Councillor  O’Neill,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed: — 

“ That  we,  the  Council  of  Cork  County,  are  of 
opinion  that  some  of  the  existing  eighteen  work- 
houses  in  the  county  are  not  necessary,  and  should 
be  abolished.” 

28653.  They  don’t  indicate  the  workhouses,  but  ap- 
prove of  the  principle? — Tes,  they  leave  it  to  you. 


Dr.  Cummins  further  examined. 


28654.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  add  something  to 
your  evidence  already  given? — About  the  incurable 
cases  of  consumption  ; I would  be  anxious  for  some 
•general  rule  as  in  the  case  of  fever  patients.  Fever 
patients  are  not  sent  to  the  general  body  of  the  house. 
As  regards  consumptives  I should  say  the  same ; 
they  should  be  treated  exactly  as  fever  or  other  in- 
fectious patients  ; there  should  be  a rule  as  regards 
the  classification  of  consumptives  as  there  is  with 
•regard  to  fever  patients. 

28655.  Is  not  that  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
officer? — You  get  a rush  of  patients  in  in  the  winter 
time,  an  enormous  number  of  consumptives  and  other 
patients  and  you  simply  have  not  room.  I would 
make  it  obligatory  that  there  should  be  room  pro- 
vided for  consumptives.  Also  as  regards  the  fever 
hospital,  I don’t  think  it  would  be  large  enough  to 
contain  the  cases  of  consumption.  Take  the  cases  of 
•consumption — you  cannot  put  them  into  the  fever 
hospital,  because  you  would  have  women  as  well  as 
men,  and  you  have  not  room.  Another  thing  that  I 
wanted  to  make  an  addition  to  is  the  question  of 
idiots  and  imbeciles  in  the  workhouse ; there  are  two 
classes,  one  likely  to  be  benefited  by  treatment 

28656.  Have  you  any  in  the  workhouse  likely  to 
be  benefited  by  treatment? — Those  cases  generally  are 
sent  to  some  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  idiots,  but 
there  are  a number  of  others  who  ai'e  unable  to  be 
treated,  not  curable  in  plain  terms.  I am  speaking  of 
those  cases ; for  those  cases  I think  there  ought  to  be 
some  provision  ; they  come  in  as  children  ; I have 
some  of  them  in  the  children’s  hospital ; they  grow 
up  then  in  that  hospital  sitting  in  a chair  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

28657.  Would  not  Youghal  receive  those  cases— 
they  are  mental  disease — would  not  Youghal  receive 
all  mental  disease  cases  as  far  as  their  limits  allow? 
— But  these  cases  require  a certain  amount  of  special 
treatment ; most  of  them  are  children. 

28658.  They  are  hopeless  cases? — They  are  hope- 
less ; you  cannot  cure  them  in  the  sense  of  putting 
them  to  work ; they  are  incurable  and  harmless. 

28659.  Are  not  these  a class  that  could  be  suitably 
dealt  with  at  Youghal?— I think  they  might  be  sent 


to  some  institution  ; there  are  only  a few  in  each 
workhouse  through  the  country ; collect  all  those  and 
put  them  into  one  place,  where  there  would  be  some 
proper  person  to  look  after  those  children ; they  are 
all  of  the  same  class ; hopeless  cases. 

28660.  You  prefer  to  have  one  institution  for  all 
Ireland  for  hopeless  idiots  to  sending  them  into  an 
auxiliary  ? — I would  rather  have  that ; I think  it 
would  be  more  humane ; these  children  become  the 
butt  of  other  patients,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
that.  Whereas,  if  all  of  one  class  were  collected 
from  the  different  unions  it  would  prevent  that. 
Would  I be  permitted  to  go  into  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  removing  the  fever  patients  from  the 
fever  hospital  to  the  north  or  south  fever  hospital. 

28661.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  could  be  dealt  with  be- 
tween the  authorities  here.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
you  can  do — you  don’t  want  the  law  to  do  that  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  objectionable,  therefore  I am  against 
it.  A patient  comes  in  from  the  end  of  the  district 
suffering  from  influenza ; he  comes  in  eight  or  ten 
miles  with  a high  temperature;  that  patient  is  put 
into  the  ordinary  ward ; he  is  found  to  be  suffering 
from  typhus ; we  consider  that  patient  is  not  fit 
to  be  sent  off  again  on  another  journey  to  the  fever 
hospital. 

28662.  Chaieman. — Supposing  you  had  them  by 
sexes.  You  have  at  present  two  hospitals  receiving 
the  both  sexes  and  various  kinds  of  disease ; you 
can  have  much  better  classification  of  disease  if  you 
have  not  to  mind  the  classification  of  sex,  if  you 
have  only  one  sex  in  each  hospital? — What  would 
you  do  if  the  union  hospital  was  for  female  patients 
and  male  patients  came  in — what  would  you  do  with 
them? 

28663.  Send  them  to  the  other  hospital  ? • -But  many 
of  these  cases  come  into  the  observation  ward. 

28664.  Do  they  not  come  in  with  a doctor’s  certi- 
ficate?— Yes,  but  the  doctor  may  have  examined 
them  in  a dark  room.  A child  comes  in  suffering 
from  a little  bronchitis  or  laryngitis,  and  it  turns 
out  to  be  measles. 

28665.  It  is  a case  for  local  arrangement? — That 
hospital  would  not  be  suitable  for  consumptives. 


The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  (Ald.  Barrett),  examined. 


28666.  Chairman.— Your  Lordship  wished  to  give 
■some  evidence  as  regards  the  poor  law  system?— I 
have  some  questions  that  were  decided  for  me  by_  the 
Council.  No.  1 refers  to  the  amalgamation  of  unions 
in  the  county.  The  Council  express  no  opinion  there- 
on. No.  2,  as  to  disposal  of  workhouses  no  longer 
required.  Like  answer.  No.  3,  whether  with,  or 
without  a dissolution  of  any  union  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  better  provision  for  the  classification 
and  treatment  of  the  inmates?  That  the  Corporation 
consider  no  further  provision  required  beyond  that 
now  made  for  harmless  lunatics  in  the  auxiliary 
asylum  at  Youghal.  No.  4,  as  to  whether  any  changes 
in  the  law  and  procedure  as  to  administration  and 
in  the  chargeability  of  relief  would  be  desirable  ? No 
change  recommended.  No.  5,  whether  additional  ac- 
commodation is  required  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor,  and,  if  so,  how  it  should  be  provided? 


None"  recommended.  No.  6,  whether  any  financial 
or  administrative  changes  are  desirable  in  order  to 
secure  a more  economical  system  of  relief  generally 
of  the  sick,  the  insane,  and  all  other  classes  of  the 
poor  or  destitute?  None  recommended.  No.  7,  how 
far  in  the  case  of  persons  not  destitute  a system  of 
payments  or  contributions  for  the  treatment  of  sick 
or  insane  in  hospitals  or  other  such  institutions  would 
be  desirable?  That  such  would  be  desirable  as  far  as 
the  ability  of  the  persons  concerned  may  extend. 
No.  8,  what  change  may  be  desirable  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tramps  or  casuals  ? None  recommended. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1904.  Those  are  the  answers  of  the  Corporation.  But 
I have  heard  Dr.  Cummins’s  evidence.  Perhaps  I did 
not  catch  him  properly  about  the  patients  in  the 
Cork  Union.  Now  there  is  a very  large  institution 
there,  a fever  hospital;  it  is  generally  occupied  by 
6 G 
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Sept.  27, 1905.  seven  or  eight ; on  one  occasion  there  were  four;  I 
— don’t  know  how  many  there  may  be  in  that  to-day, 
Uhe  Lord  . and  when  larger  institutions  in  other  cities  in  Ire- 
Mayor.of  Cork,  land  can'  do  without  a fever  hospital  inside  their 
walls,  I 'don’t  see  the  necessity  of  having  a very  heavy 
institution  like  that  maintained  with  a constant 
staff. 

28667.  That  is  in  the  union  ? — Yes  ; I believe,  sir, 
in  the  South  Dublin  Union  all  the  cases  are  sent  to 
hospitals  outside. 

28668.  Of  course  they  have  very  large  hospitals  in 
the  city— Cork-street  and  the  Hardwicke? — And  we 
have  a very  large  and  idle  one  - in  Cork — the  Cork 
Fever  Hospital. 

28669.  Would  they  make  terms  with  you  to  receive 
all  your  cases  ? — I am  sure  they  would  if  approached. 

28670.  Has  the  matter  been  broached? — Yes,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  stage  it  is  in  now ; Mr.  Lane  may 
know  more  about  it,  but  I certainly  think  there  ought 
to  be  a-  change  made  in  that  way. 

28671.  To  close  the  union  fever  hospital  and  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  Cork  Fever  Hospital  for 
the  maintenance  of  patients? — Yes. 

28672.  And  it  would  leave  you  a very  fine  build- 
ing for.  the  treatment  of  other  cases  ? — It  would,  a 
very  fine  building  for  consumptive  cases ; there  are 
100  beds  in  it. 


. 28673.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  accommoda- 
tion at  the  outside  fever  hospital  ?— I think  they  have 
'over  100  beds.  And  then  about  the  charges  for  the 
rural  districts— the  rating  for  the  different  districts ; 
I certainly  differ  with  anyone  who  proposes  an  altera- 
tion in  that  way,  because  the  city  of  Cork  suffered 
before  the  Act  came  into  force.  For  the  next  month 
until  _ after  Christmas  all  those  idle  men  flock  into 
the  city. 

28674.  You  think  it  only  a fair  relief  to  the  city 
of  Cork  ? — I think  it  was  only  common  justice.  We 
are  constantly  burdened  in  winter  with  men  from  the 
country  who  have  no  work  there ; and  again,  sir, 
I want  to  say  I am  entirely  opposed  to  rearing 
children  inside  the  walls  of  the  union.  I think  it  is 
not  the  place  in  which  you  can  expect  to  make  good 
members  of  society.  It  was  only  yesterday  I advo- 
cated the  admission  of  children  to  industrial  schools 
that  other  people  perhaps  would  allow  into  the  union  ; 
some  of  those  will  be  six  years  in  the  industrial  school, 
and  when  they  come  out  they  will  be  useful  members  of 
society.  I hope— but  I never  expect  to  get  that  among 
the  inmates  of  the  union— that  they  turn  out  a dif- 
ferent class  of  children  altogether,  and  when  they 
C°o<fcr?il* bave  brand  of  the  union  on  them. 

28676.  You  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  of 
the  boarding-out  system  in  your  union— how  has  that 
worked  ? — It  is  working  remarkably  well. 

28676.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  the  power 
of  the  Guardians  for  boarding  out  enlarged— there 
are  a great  many  children  in  workhouses  that  they 
cannot  board  out— would  you  be  in  favour  of  a law 
being  passed  to  enable  Guardians  to  exercise  their 
discretion  of  boardmg-out  in  cases  that  had  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  rates  ?— Certainly.  We  may 
not  reap  the  benefit  of  that,  but  those  who  come 
■after  us  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  You  bring 
‘ different  life  outside;  what  can  you 
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expect  a child  to  be  that  is  kept  inside  in  that  union 
for  his  lifetime  and  reared  until  he  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen ; you  cannot  expect  him  to  know  anything  about 
life  outside  ; when  he  gets  outside  the  walls  he  is  like 
a little  wild  bird.  It  is  only  a couple  of  nights  ago 
— I happen  to  live  just  convenient  to  the  Cork  Union 
on  the  Douglas-road — I saw  a woman  there ; she 
had  two  boys,  one  was  about  ten  and  the  other  about 
twelve,  and  they  were  standing  like  two  little  dogs 
alongside  her  for  a_  long  time;  I was  over  the  wall 
in  my  place  watching  them  with  great  anxiety;  at 
last  I went  out  and  went  over  to  the  gate-keeper  and 
asked  what  about  these  two  boys  and  this  woman. 
“ She  left  this  morning,”  he  said,  “ and  she  got 
drunk ; she  has  come  back  now  and  wants  to  get  in 
and  she  won’t  be  allowed  in ; she  acts  sometimes  as 
a deputy.”  I asked,  “Were  those  boys  reared  here?” 
“ They  were,”  he  said.  There  they  were  afraid  to  stir, 
“ Well,”  said  I,  “ what  will  be  done  with  the  boys  to- 
night?” While  this  was  going  on  she  stood  up  and 
walked  away  with  the  boys  down  the  road.  I asked 
“ Where  is  she  taking  them  ?”  “ Oh,  she  will  go  down 
to  some  public-house ; you  will  find  them  there  later 
on.”  That  is  a cruel  case ; if  those  were  reared  out- 
side would  that  woman  have  that  control  then?  If 
they  were  reared  outside  their  foster-mother  would  be 
fond  of  them,  and  they  would  become  acquainted  with 
little  boys  and  girls  outside. 

28677.  Were  they  illegitimate  children? — I did  not 
ask  him  that  question.  I am  opposed  altogether  to 
having  a school  inside  the  union ; you  can  prepare 
a child  for  life  if  you  have  him  outside ; in  that 
way  I would  Be  very  anxious  that  some  law  should 
be  made  that  would  improve  that.  That  is  a thing 
that  occupied  my  attention  when  I was  much  younger 
than  I am  at  present.  I know  a case  now  of  a girl 
being  brought  before  us ; it  is  an  unfortunate  result 
of  boarding  out ; she  was  born  in  the  union ; she  was 
an  illegitimate  child;  she  was  put  out  for  fourteen 
years,  and  she  came  back  again  to  the  union,  which 
is  not  always  the  case. 

28678.  When  was  she  put  cut? — I think  she  was 
about  foyr  years  old ; she  was  boarded  out  in  the 
country.  She  was  brought  before  us  for  refusing  to 
work ; she  was  then  in  the  laundry,  and  there  was 
an  illegitimate  child  of  hers  in  the  house  at  the  same 
time.  Here  were  three  generations — her  mother,  her- 
self and  her  child ; it  was  a very  exceptional  case. 

28679.  Was  she  weak-minded  ?— The  sergeant  of  the 
district  where  she  was  reared  said  she  was  very  bad 
in  their  locality.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  of  weak 
intellect,  but  that  is  only  one  case. 

28689.  I believe  you  have  a Ladies’  Committee?— 
A very  good  one,  too. 

28681.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they  are 
aware  of  that  case  you  have  mentioned? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly; there  was  another  case  of  a foster-parent  that 
had  a child  out,  and  when  she  found  she  would  not  get 
paid  any  longer  she  came  and  dumped  the  child  down 
at  the  union.  I recollect  going  before  the  Ladies’ 
Committee  and  appealing  to  them  not  to  allow  this 
child  to  be  left  in  the  house  for  an  hour,  and  they 
told  me  they  had  power  to  put  her  out  for  twelve 
months  more,  and  they  would  attend  to  it ; she  was 
taken  out  next  day  again,  so  much  afraid  was  I that 
she  would  get  into  bad  habits. 


Mr.  Jeremiah  Lane. 

28682  Chairman.— -You  are  appearing  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  Corporation  ? I 

*m> , E1„r>  but  ^ addition  to  that  I,  as  well  as  the 
Lord  Mayor,  am  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, who  have  answered  the  questions,  and  we  were 
consenting  parties  to  those  replies.  The  Board  of 
Guardians  seemed  to  take  a more  general  interest  in 
the  questions  and  answers  than  the  Corporation,  con- 
sequently  my  views  are  more  embodied  in  the  answers 
tne  .Board  of  Guardians  have  given  to  a much  larger 
those  of  the  Corporation. 

28683.  We  have  the  answers  here— if  yon  will  add 
anything  yourself  that  occurs  to  you  ?— Thinking  over 
MStl0Vf  PT‘?ID  in  its  entirety,  I believe 
-8yS^m  °f  ,TePln2  fathers  and  mothers  and 
wrior  in  jthe  ™?rId?ouse  is  the  principal  means  of 
creating  and  continuing  pauperism  in  Ireland,  and 
Siting  tUDe  the  children  are  in  a separate  in- 
veu  ei.  v,  7 rom  the  “fluence  of  their  parents 
you  can  never  stop  pauperism  in  .this  country.  We 
have  wstanoes  in  the.  Cork  Workhouse  where  there 


t.c.,  examined. 

are  as  many  as  three  generations  in  the  house  at  the 
same  time ; they  are  reared  there ; they  meet  their 
mothers  regularly ; there  is  a day  set  apart  in  the 
week  when  parents  can  visit  their . children ; it  is 
known  as  the  fair  day  in  the  union,  where  there  are 
all  kinds  of  things  carried  on,  and  as  a rule  the 
mothers  of  these  children  are  deputies  in  the  house, 
and  it  is  only  a natural  thing  to  suppose  that  these 
deputies  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  are  very  often 
inclined  to  take  what  is  given  the  sick,  if  possible,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  it  to  their  children. 

28684.  I suppose  the  nuns  keep  a good  look  out  on 
that? — It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  nuns  to  watch 
the  deputies.  We  made  an  effort  to  do  away  with 
the  system  of  deputies  altogether  from  the  hospitals, 
as  we  felt  it  was  a great  injustice  to  the  deserving 
poor  man  or  woman  who  was  there  to  be  probably  in 
their  dying  moments  watched  over  by  one  of  these 
deputies,  who  are  in  many  cases  known  as  belonging 
to  the  criminal  classes. 

28685.  What  was  the  result  of  that  effort?— To 
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increase  the  number  of  deputies,  because  we  increased 
the  number  of  attendants,  and  as  a natural  conse- 
quence we  increased  the  number  of  deputies. 

28686.  I thought  your  proposal  was  to  have  paid 
officers  ?— Yes,  sir  ; I think  we  increased  the  number 
of  nurses  by  ten  or  twelve,  and  some  of  these  nurses 
had  to  get  deputies  appointed  as  servants,  so  what 
we  were  trying  to  decrease  we  only  increased,  and  I 
hold  that  there  are  the  same  number  of  deputies  if 
not  more  in  the  hospital  to-day  than  there  were 
before.  I would  suggest,  in.  the  event  of  the  hospitals 
being  separated  from  the  workhouse,  that  paid  assistants 
be  employed  in  the  hospitals  instead  of  pauper  deputies 
as  at  present. 

28687.  Do  you  think  they  have  as  much  oppor- 
tunity as  before  for  levying  contributions  on  the  sick  ? 
—I  believe  it  is  going  on  to  a large  extent ; the  nuns 
are  very  good  and  watchful  and  careful,  but  it  is 
not  possible  for  them  to  keep  these  deputies  under 
observation  at  all  times.  The  nuns  withdraw  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  evening ; they  live  in  community, 
and  leave  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  don’t 
come  on  duty  until  eight  o’clock  next  morning.  Then 
the  night  nurses  are  few  in  number,  and  the  deputies 
have  charge  of  the  hospital  completely. 

28688.  Dr.  Bigger. — Are  the  night  nurses  rather 
few?— I would  like  to  see  them  increased.  ' If  the 
children  were  removed  altogether  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  their  parents  you  would  not  have  the 
same  amount  of  inducements  to  people  to  remain  in 
the  union. 

28689._  Chairman. — You  mean  these  women  deputies 
remain  in  the  house  because  their  children  are  there  ? 
—Yes,  and  in  .many  cases  their  husbands  are  there. 

28690.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  a sound  thing 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  children  away  from  their 
immoral  parents  and  let  them  go  off  with  a free  leg  ? 
—I  should  be  very  careful  of  relieving  them  of  that 
responsibility,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
verv  desirable  in  the  interests  of  society  to  take  the 
children  away  from  parents  who  are  intemperate  or  of 
vicious  habits. 

, 28691.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  where  a 
parent  was  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  his  child  he  was 
also  unfit  to  be  at  large  himself,  and  if  you  support 
the  child  owing  to  the  bad  character  of  the  parent 
would  you  be  of  opinion  that  the  parent  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  ? — I thoroughly  agree  with  you. 
Then  the  children  of  the  workhouse  get  no  industrial 
training,  and  if  there  was  such  an  institution  pro- 
vided as  I have  in  my  mind,  where  they  would  get 
an  industrial  training  and  get  situations  from  it, 
they  never  would  return  to  the  union. 

28692.  You  know  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  em- 
ployment in  trades  no'w  ? — There  is  certainly. 

28693.  And  there  is  rather  a shortage  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  the  country? — Yes,  and  I think  it 
is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  there  was  not  some 
land  attached  to  the  present  Cork  Union. 

28694.  If  the  children  are  boarded  out  won’t  they 
be  taught  to  be  agricultural  labourers  ? — Yes ; I am 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  system  of  boarding  out 
children. 

28695.  Bub  if  you  put  them  into  a place  and  teach 
them  a trade  at  a high  cost — a cost  small  ratepayers 
could  not  incur — you  may  give  them  a trade  that 
they  cannot  follow? — Well,  they  do  it  in  the  indus- 
trial schools. 

28696.  If  you  go  and  do  it  as  well  you  will  still 
further  increase  the  number  of  people  who  won’t  get 
employment  ? — What  industrial  training  does  a boy 
or  girl  get  in  the  union  now? 

28697.  If  you  board  them  out  they  will  be  taught 
household  management  and  farming  the  same  as  any 
labourer’s  child  ? — They  can  only  be  boarded  out  until 
fifteen ; I would  be  rather  inclined  to  increase  that 
than  decrease  it. 

28698.  At  discretion,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
girls,  perhaps? — Yes,  I am  fully  of  opinion  that  as 
long  as  parents  are  allowed  to  herd  with  the  children 
in  the  union  you  never  can  get  rid  of  pauperism,  so 
it  struck  me  that  a separate  institution  for  children 
together  outside  the  union  would  be  desirable. 

28699.  Why  would  you  say  an  institution  when 
you  have  boarding  out  at  your  hands?— If  you  can 

onwu?  t^le  extent  i®  boarding  out. 

28700.  And  for  cases  not  suitable  for  boarding  out 
5aYe  jpou  not  got  the  existing  industrial  school? — 
A think  they  are  sent  there  from  the  union. 

• , Under  the  existing  law  they  are  . not,  but 

« tfle  law  were  changed  to  enable  cases  that  were  not 


eligible  for  boarding  out  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  Sep1..  27, 190,'. 
school  or  a school  such  as  the  Lord  Mayor  mentioned  ■ — 

just  now  where  children  who  had  associated  with  ? r'  Jerem'uh 
vicious  parents  might  be  sent,  a reformatory,  you  La"e‘ 
have,  not  in  view  a separate  institution,  have  you  ? — 

I think  if  the  boarding  out  system  was  considerably 
enlarged  it  would  remove  my  difficulty.  I agree  with 
the  suggestion  that  where  children  have  associated 
with  vicious  parents  they  should  be  sent  to  an  in- 
dustrial school,  or  reformatory,  at  the  Guardians’  dis- 
cretion. 

28702.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  enlarging  the 
power  ? — Certainly.  There  is  another  grievance  that 
I,  as  representing  the  Corporation,  have  to  mention. 

We  were  entirely  led  to  understand  that  when  the 
auxiliary  asylum  was  built  in  Youghal  all  the  lunatics 
would  be  removed  from  Cork  Union,  and  it  was  on 
that  clear  understanding  being  given  that  the  Cor-  ■ 
poration  co-operated  with  the  County  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  this  great  burden  removed  from 
the  union.  Well,  now,  sir,  what  do  we  find?  There 
were  only  102  removed  up  to  the  present  from  the 
Cork  Union ; a number  of  those  patients  have  died 
since,  and  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
others  removed  since. 

28703.  I don’t  know  whether  you  were  here  when 
the  Bishop  of  Boss  gave  evidence ; he  explained  that 
they  are  now  full,  and  he  would  wish  to  have  an 
enlargement  of  the  place  so  that  all  the  lunatics  that 
are  in  every  workhouse  could  be  taken  in — that  would 
meet  your  views? — Yes,  and  it  is  remarkable;  it  ap- 
pears it  is  against  the  law  to  keep  lunatics  in  any 
union,  and  still  they  are  kept  there. 

28704.  Oh,  no ; a lunatic  cannot  go  into  a work- 
house- because  he  is  a lunatic,  but  if  he  is  a lunatic 
and  destitute  at  the  same  time  he  can  be  received 
into  the  workhouse  ?— If  this  burden  was  taken  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  Cork  Guardians  it  would  mean 
the  removal  of  the  sixty  patients  that  we  have  to  main- 
tain out  of  a union  charge ; when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  lunatic  asylum  or  an  auxiliary  asylum 
it  would  become  a county-at-large  charge,  and  they 
would  be  getting  a portion  of  that  capitation  grant 
which  the  Guardians  never  get ; it  is  a general  county 
and  borough  charge.  There  is  another  class  of  in- 
mates I would  like  to  see  removed  altogether  out  of 
the  union,  that  is  the  blind;  I hold  that  we  are 
not  competent  to  deal  with  these  cases,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  keep  the  blind  people  in  charge  of  those  who 
are  better  versed  in  looking  after  their  best  interests 
than  we  are  in  the  union,  and  if  all  the  blind  were 
removed  and  paid  for  in  some  institution  not  only 
would  the  comfort  of  the  poor  blind  people  be  im- 
proved, but  the  cost  would  not  be  any  greater. 

28705.  We  had  evidence  to  that  effect  from  some 
members  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  in  Dublin  ? 

— Wa  are  very  much  annoyed  by  tramps  and  casuals 
coming  in  and  we  hear  great  complaints  all  over  the 
entire  country  of  this  class  of  thing.  I believe  a great 
lot  of  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a 
regular  dietary  in  all  the  unions. 

28706.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  these  people 
have  the  roving  instinct,  ar.d  no  matter  how  uncom- 
fortable you  make  a workhouse  for  them  they  will 
rove  on  unless  their  course  is  stopped  ?— There  is  an- 
other point;  it  frequently  happens  in. Cork  that  hus- 
band, wife  and  children  enter.;  they  remain  in  the 
house  for,  say,  three  months ; during  that  time  the 
children  are  sent  to  school ; they  are  commencing  to 
learn  something,  and  some  special  occasion  comes, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  races,  and  the  father  and 
mother  take  it  into  their  head  to  look  for  their  dis- 
charge ; they  can  get  it  on  three  hours’  notice,  and 
the  little  children,  who  are  just  beginning  to  settle 
down  at  school  and  being  taught  cleanliness,  are 
withdrawn  from  the  school,  and  the  whole  family 
make  their  appearance  in  the  street,  and  after  two 
or  three  days  they  come  back  again  to  the  workhouse 
and  obtain  admission.  That  is  a great  flaw  in  the 
Poor  Law  system ; if  there  was  a law  in  existence  em- 
powering the  Gurdians  to  take  possession  of  these 
children  of  vicious  parents. 

28707.  You  have  a law  enabling  you  to  pass  a 
resolution  putting  yourselves  in  loco  parentis  in  the 
case  of  children  of  vicious  parents? — There  is  an 
amount  of  that  going  on  lately  in  the  Cork  Work- 
house;  I saw  a fine  healthy  young  woman  and  she 
refused  to  work  because  she  was  displeased  with  some  of 
her  clothing..  I asked  how  long  she  was  in  the  house 
and  I was  informed  that  not  only  was  she  bom’  in 
the  house  but  her  mother  was  born  in  the  house,'  and 
6 G 2 
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Sept.  27. 1905.  the  probabilities  are  that  her  children  will  be  born 

in  the  house  too.  They  form  each  other’s  acquaint- 

Mr.  Jeremiah,  ance  inside,  go  out  to  get  married,  return  to  the 
i^ane.  house  and  bring  up  a family. 

28708.  It  is  an  utter  breach  of  the  rules  and 
regulations — what  you  describe  as  fair  day  would  be 
a gross  irregularity? — That  is  a certain  day  in  the 
week  when  the  parents  are  allowed  to  see  the  children, 
in  fact,  I might  say,  it  occurred  this  present 
week,  and  the  master  only  yesterday  informed 
me  that  when  he  entered  the  gate  where  the 
women  are  allowed  to  see  their  children  he 
found  a number  of  things,  bread  and  other 
things,  in  their  possession,  with  the  result  that 
he  sent  the  whole  of  them  back,  and  refused  to  allow 
them  to  see  the  children  for  that  day. 

28709.  Are  they  allowed  to  see  the  children  in  a 
body? — I am  not  so  sure. 

28710.  If  they  only  saw  them  singly,  there  would 
not  be  anything  except  what  is  proper? — As  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  a period  of  six  years,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  board  is  too  large  to  do  good  practi- 
cal work ; we  have  close  on  100  members ; I have 
not  found  in  my  experience  that  such  a large  board 
is  able  to  do  the  business  quite  as  well  as  a smaller 
number  of  people. 

28711.  I suppose  your  average  attendance  is  twenty 
to  thirty?-— We  have  a very  good  attendance,  on  cer- 
tain occasions  ; if  there  was  an  election,  for  instance, 
we  would  have  the  entire  board.  There  are  only 
thirty-two  members  from  the  city,  and  the  valuation 
of  the  city  is  £179,000,  as  against  the  rural  districts 
of  £185,000,  with  Queenstown’s  £23,000  thrown  in, 
so  the  city  valuation  is  as  great  as  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Queenstown  has  four  members,  and  the -whole 
lot  forms  a board  of  100  members ; I believe  the  city 
has  a grievance  in  not  being  represented  according 
to  valuation  and  population ; I would  not  suggest  in- 
creasing the  city  representation,  but  I imagine  the 
country  would  be  very  well  served  by  reducing  the 
number  of  Guardians  in  the  country  and  making  it 
a smaller  board. 

28712.  Are  you  a city  or  a country  Guardian  ? — I am 
a city  Guardian.  The  Lord  Mayor  mentioned  about 
the  fever  hospital,  but  as  I understand  the  Guardians 
have  power  to  deal  with  that  question,  it  will  be 
only  wasting  your  time  to  refer  to  it ; it  is  a splendid 
building,  has  room  for  100  beds,  and  costs  £650  a 
year,  and  we  have  an  average  of  four  or  five  patients 
a day.  I was  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  to-dlay 
that  the  Guardians  had  power. 

_ Chairman. — They  have  power  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations ; it  would  not  be  final,  of  course. 

. Dr.  Eiggeb. — The  other  building  would  have  to  be 
inspected  and  seen  that  it  is  suitable. 

28713.  Chairman. — You  have  power  to  start  the 
matter  ? — I have  heard  you  put  a question  about  the 
outdoor  relief ; we  had  a very  long  discussion  on  that 
matter  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  a great  hardship  if  you  were  to  recommend 
that  outdoor  relief  be  given  in  kind  as  far  as  the 
city  is  concerned ; there  are  a great  number  of 
charitable  people  to  be  found  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
charities  for  that  purpose  for  giving  relief,  and  they 
generally  give  it  in  kind ; the  greatest  hardship  the 
poor  people  have  to  contend  with  is  getting  the  rent 
of  their  little  houses. 

28714.  What  we  spoke  of  to-day  was  not  the  giving 
of  outdoor  relief  generally  in  kind,  but  giving  it  to 
able-bodied  people  in  kind ; that  is,  if  a man,  owing 
to  his  own  want  of  providence  or  perhaps  hardship 
in  some  way  or  other,  if  he  was  an  able-bodied  man, 
it  was  proposed  that  if  you  give  it  to  a man  of  that 
class  he  should  get  it  not  in  money  but  in  kind  ; I 
did  not  understand  the  suggestion  to  apply  , to  existing 
cases  of  relief,  but  to  the  new  class  proposed  to  be 
added.  If  you  gave  money  to  any  able-bodied  man 
who  was  improvident,  and  was  not  a total  abstainer, 
what  would  be  the  probability  as  regards  the  money 
you  wouldgive  him  ? — The  probability  is 

28715.  He  would  liquidate  some  of  it?— Yes,  no 
doubt  it  occurs  in  some  cases.  There  is  a proposition 
that  we  should  have  an  inspector,  which  is  a very 
proper  one  in  my  opinion,  to  see  that  the  relieving 
officers  did  their  duty,  and  that  only  proper  people 
get  outdoor  relief.  Fault  has  been  found  with  the 
increase  in  outdoor  relief,  and  it  is  easy  to  account 
tor  that.  Previous  to  the  Local  Government  Act 
there  was  a class  of  people  in  power  who  never  came 
m contact  with  the  poor  and  never  knew  the  needs  of 
the  city,  and  after  the  Act  people  were  returned 


such  as  myself  who  were  always  more  in  touch  with 
the  poorer  classes,  and  we  knew  the  deserving  cases 
and  were  interested  in  them,  and  it  was  on  that  ac- 
count the  relief  went  up,  but  I believe  it  was  perfectly 
justifiable.  The  great  objection  I have  to  the  entire 
system  is  that  it  is  a costly  system  ; the  poor  law 
system  is  too  costly.  I have  seen  recently  that  a certain 
authority  said  that  the  system  in  Ireland  costs- 
£993,556,  and  out  of  this  sum  there  was  £178196. 
spent  in  salaries  alone;  there  was  £137,664  in' the 
upkeep  of  workhouses,  while  there  was  only  a balance- 
of  £667,699  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  in 
various  forms,  thus  representing  that  it  cost  6s. 
to  distribute  13s.  4d.  in  relief. 

28716.  That  is  not  referring  to  the  poor  law  alone 
it  also  refers  to  dispensaries  ? — All  in  connection  witia 
the  poor  law  system. 

28717.  That  is  medical  charities’  work,  that  is 
an  expensive  _ service,  and  it  is  mainly  dispensary 
doctors'  salaries  that  goes  into,  your  6s.  4 d.  ; that  is 
not  the  figure  we  have  to  work  on ; we  have  to  work 
on  what  is  the  actual  expenditure  under  the  Poor  Law- 
Acts  as  distinguished  from  the  Medi  ;*1  Charities 
Registration,  and  other  Acts ; that  would  make  it  ap^ 
pear  that  the  cost  of  distribution  is  very  much  higher 
than  it  is  ? — We  were  also  thinking  with  regard  to 
the  fact  that  an  inmate  in  the  union  can  claim  dis- 
charge on  three  hours’  notice  that  that  is  too  short 
in  some  cases,  and  that  there  should  be  a discre- 
tionary power  given  to  the  master  of  the  union  not 
to  give  discharge  to  people  who  are  regular  visitors 
and  leave  the  union  for  special  purposes. 

28718.  Do  you  mean  specially  now  in  the  case  of 
tramps? — Yes  and  people  who  want  to  come  out  this 
morning  and  go  to  the  races  and  go  back  in  the  even- 
ing ; if  they  were  kept  inside  they  would  probably 
lose  a few  winners.  If  the  law  would  empower  the 
master  to  use  his  own  discretion. 

28719.  That  would  be  a very  strong  step  to  give 
a man  power  over  another’s  liberty  unless  you  indi- 
cated in  what  way  he  was  to  use  that  discretion; 
if  you  were  to  say  in  the  case  of  tramps  that  the 
law  should  be  made  as  in  England  that  would  be  a 
limitation,  but  would  you  give  the  master  power  as 
regards  any  inmate  to  prevent  his  discharge  for  a 
lengthened  period  ?— Well,  perhaps— I don’t  know  that 
the  master  would  abuse  it. 

28720.  If  I were  master  I should  not  like  to  have 
that  power? — Our  object  and  desire  is  to  hit  at  the 
tramp  nuisance,  and  if  he  had  the  power  in  the  case 
of  tramps  it  might  meet  the  purpose.  There  is  an- 
other grievance  that  the  master  of  a union  very  often 
labours  under,  and  it  is  this,  if  one  of  these  tramps 
refuses  to  perform  a certain  amount  of  work,  and 
if  he  misconducts  himself,  a tramp  or  any  other  in- 
mate, the  master  has  no  power. 

28721.  Why  can  he  not  bring  him  before  a magis- 
trate ? — He  cannot,  except  that  he  swears  an  informa- 
tion against  him  that  he  threatened  him. 

28722.  Gould  he  not  charge  him  with  refusing  to 
work? — He  has  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Board,  or 
he  must  summon  in  the  usual  way, 

28723.  He  must  charge  him? — But  when  that  per- 
son knows  he  is  charged  the  next  thing  is  he  applies 
for  his  discharge  ; we  are  thinking  if  the  master  had! 
power  to  take  him  before  the  nearest  justice  of  the: 
peace. 

28724.  So  he  has  practically  that  power?— I was 
not  aware  of  it,  and  I don’t  think  the  master  of  the 
Cork  Union  is  aware  of  it. 

28725.  I don’t  like  giving  legal  opinions,  but  cer- 
tainly proceedings  can  be  taken  by  the  master  in  his 
own  name  against  an  inmate  for  breach  of  rules  and 
disorderly  conduct,  whether  he  should  take  him  to  a 
magistrate  or  to  the  court,  I won’t  say? — There  is 
another  disqualification  that  I would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to ; at  the  present  time  a person  in 
possession  of  a quarter-acre  of  land  is  prohibited  from 
getting  relief. 

28726.  Yes;  we  have  had  that  before;  yqu  would 
extend  it  to  an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a quarter? — 
He  might  have  ten-  acres  and  still  be  destitute. 

28727.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  removing  the 
limitation? — Yes,  and  leaving  it  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Guardians  and  relieving  officer ; I have  known- 
people  in  possession  of  twenty  acres  of  land  practically 
destitute ; I think  that  restriction  ought  to  be  re- 
moved altogether.  I don’t  know  that  I have  any  more 
to  add,  only  that  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  union  is  no  place  for  keeping  the  blind  ; they 
ought  to  be  removed  .to  an  institution  for  that  pur- 
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pose  outside  the  union,  and  lunatics  of  every  class 
should  not  be  there.  It  would  come  to  this,  that 
you  would  simply  have  it  as  a general  hospital  or  in- 
firmary, and  those  who  at  present  are  there  would 
be  better  catered  for  outside  ; the  system  is  demoralis- 


ing .as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  and  I don’t  know  Seul  07  loot 
of  any  changes  except  the  changes  that  I hope  this  P 111 
Commission  will  recommend  of  altering  the  present  Mr.  Jeremiah 
system  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  Lane, 
all  the  bad  points  to  be  found  in  the  Poor  Law  system. 


Mr.  John  Dorgan, 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  pauperism,  as  far  as 
I can  see  m our  own  district,  the  first  cause  and  the 
principal  cause  that  I see  plain  evidence  of  in  our 
own  district  is  emigration ; I know  of  one  old  couple 
in  our  parish  who  had  five  sons  ; they  all  emigrated  ; 
the  last  of  them  went  last  year.  While  they  remained 
unmarried  in  America  they  sent  home  quite  sufficient 
to  keep  the  old  couple  here;  now  they  seem  all  to 
have  got  married,  and  the  old  couple  have  had  to 
apply  to  me  for  outdoor  relief,  and  if  it  is  refused 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  go  into  the 
poorhouse  and  become  a burden  on  the  rates. 

28728.  Chairman.— Is  it  a usual  thing  for  children 
to  forget  their  parents  ?— These  children  were  excep- 
tionally good ; I have  known  them  to  send  £15  and 
£20  in  one  year ; then,  of  course,  when  they  married 
and  their  children  grew  up  about  them  they  failed  to 
supply  what  they  always  supplied.  That  emigration 
is  felt  in  our  district,  for  although  the  Corporation 
have  been  kind  enough  to  build  about  130  houses  for 
the  workmen  of  the  city,  and  although  people  have 
gone  there  from  the  city  owing  to  the  congested  state 
of  the  city,  the  population  is  about  650,  and  al- 
though that  650  has  been  imported  into  the  district, 
the  population  of  the  district  in  the  past  twenty  years 
has  fallen  off  by  1,700. 

28729.  What  is  your  electoral  division  ?— Bishops- 
town.  It  is  only  now  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
dram  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty 
years  ; that  must  necessitate  an  increase  of  pauperism 
and  an  increase  in  outdoor  relief. 

28730.  You  think  emigration  is  the  indirect  cause 
of  a great  deal  of  poverty?— The  great  amount  of  it 
more  than  people  would  imagine. 

28731.  Have  you  any  observations  of  a practical 
nature— that  is,  merely  to  explain  the  poverty,  not  to 
suggest  how  the  difficulty  could  be  met  ?— The  want 
of  employment  causes  the  emigration  in  the  first 
mstanoe ; how  that  is  to  be  met  might  be  outside  the 
scope  of  your  inquiry. 

28732.  I wish  it  was  not,  but  I am  afraid  it  is? 

We  would  all  wish  that.  Another  cause  is  the  spread 
of  education  of  an  unsuitable  kind,  which  gives  the 
sons  of  the  working  classes  a distaste  for  labour,  and 
they  imagine  though  they  cannot  find  a field  for  their 
education  here  they  may  find  it  in  America ; I hope 
they  are  not  disappointed,  but  I am  afraid  they  are. 
The  want  of  knowledge  of  preventive  measures  to 
avoid  illness,  which  causes  the  spread  of  disease  and 
discontent,  which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  emigration, 
of  course,  causes  suffering  with  the  effect  of  over- 
crowded hospitals.  The  head  of  the  family  for  want 
of  having  someone  to  nurse  him  or  a proper  home 
has  to  go  to  hospital,  and  he  leaves  the  family  in 
destitution  behind  him.  There  was  a woman  the 
other  day  applied  to  me  and  got  provisional  outdoor 
relief  for  one  week,  although  they  say  it  is  against 
the  law ; she  has  one  son  earning  the  enormous  sum 
of  9s.  a week  ; she  has  five  daughters,  one  of  them 
serving  her  time,  and  she  is  receiving  2s.  a week, 
which  serves  to  put  hoots  on  the  family;  she  works 
in  a boot  factory.  The  other  children  are  going  to 
school.  I have  known  her  to  pawn  all  she  had  in  the 
house  ; I went  there  and  saw  no  fire  or  anything  to 
eat;  she  was  refused  outdoor  relief,  why  I fail  to 
see.  I was  _ looking  for  a cure  for  consumption ; I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  it. 

28733.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  case  your- 
self ? — There  should  be  exceptions  made  to  the  rule ; 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  for 
outdoor  relief,  because  it  seems  we  can  only  give  her 
the  miserable  sum  of  5s.  for  one  week  and  leave  her 
in  hopes  of  more. 

28734.  Is  there  2s.  besides? — That  2s.  gees  to  find 
boots  for  the  children. 

28735.  Then  there  is  the  9s.  that  the  son  gets?— 
is  what  deprives  her  of  getting  outdoor  relief. 

28736.  There  is  11s.  earned  and  how  is  it  spent  ? — 
They  have  to  pay  2s.  a week  house-rent. 

28737.  You  thought  relief  ought  to  be  given — the 
relieving  officer  did  not  ? — He  said  according  to  the 


p.l.g.  , examined. 

law  it  could  not  be  given,  and  although  he  gave  5s. 
ne  said  he  would  have  to  pay  it  himself.  If  a father  Mr-  Jobn 
has  to  go  into  hospital  through  illness  that  illness  DorSan- 
might  be  nursed  at  home  if  there  was  a little  more 
outdoor  relief  given. 

28738.  He  could  not  well  be  nursed  in  a home  where 
there  was  no  fire  or  food?— He  could  be  nursed 
for  less  than  it  costs  in  the  hospital,  and  it  would 
prevent  the  overcrowding  in  the  hospital,  and  for 
a person  in  decent  circumstances  the  very  shock  of 
removing  him  to  a hospital  in  three  cases  out  of  four 
Jails  the  patient. 

28739.  The  Board  of  Guardians  did  not  agree  with 
you  on  this  representation— you  brought  it  before 
them  ? — I did. 

2874°.  They  did  not  adopt  your  recommendation? 

, * brought  it  before  the  outdoor  relief  Board,  and 
the  chairman  said  it  was  against  the  law  on  account 
of  the  boy  earning  9s.,  but  that  if  the  boy  went  away 
to-morrow  from  them  they  would  have  to  get  it.  Mv 
idea  is  that  if  these  nursing  sisters  were  engaged  to 
go  to  the  National  schools  and  instruct  them  as  to 
the  early  symptoms  of  disease,  what  they  were  and 
effict  67  1)6  cheoked>  it:  might  have  a good 

28741.  You  cannot  hope  to  make  little  doctors  of 
them,  and  even  doctors  themselves,  if  half-a-dozen  of 
them  look  at  a man  they  won’t  be  able  to  agree  as  to 
what  is  wrong  with  him  ?— The  population  has  de- 
clmed  in  the  -rural  districts,  and  the  dispensary 
doctors  draw  a salary  for  doing  very  little ; I would 
get  them  to  instruct  the  boys  in  schools  as  to  the  com- 
p amts  that  man  suffers  from,  and  thus  qualify  them 
like  first  aid  societies  J 

»«■  That  would  .be  in  surgical  cases?— Yes,  to 
qualify  for  first  aid.  There  was  another  thing  with 
regard  to  the  illegitimate  children ; it  seems  almost 
cruel  that  a woman  who  has  erred,  perhaps  erred 
under  a promise  of  marriage,  should  have  to  remain 
a prisoner  in  the  house  with  her  child  for  fourteen 
years ; if  she  abandoned  that  child  and  showed  ill- 
nature  to  it  the  child  would  be  taken  up,  maintained 
lnoo  house>  and  Put  out  to  nurse. 

28743.  You  would  suggest  what  a great  many 
r?uW1,tneSSes  have  suggested— that  the  Guardians, 
shouhi  have  power  to  put  illegitimate  children  out 
to  nurse  ?-certa.inly;  in  America,  I believe,  the  first 
lllemtimate  child  is  taken  and  reared  at  the  expense- 
State ; I would  certainly  let  them  maintain  the- 
second  one  themselves,  but  if  they  get  a fresh  start 
they  WouM  not  be  a burden  to  the  rates  by  remaining 
in  the  house  as  deputies.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Lane's 
Targlng  *he  number  of  city  Guar- 
dians— the  Guardians  m the  city  are  verv  near  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  have  only 
UP  H?  a tr,am  for  a Penny,  whereas  the  rural 
Guardians  have  to  come  a great  distance.  There 
might  be  a case  from  that  very  district  coming  on 
that  day,  and  if  one  of  the  Guardians  was  ill  the 
other  could  come  and  represent  him. 

28744.  If  there  was  a reduction  you  would  like  it 

alf^thp1  mnr n<+l!  1 W°^Id  *lot  have  them  reduced  lit 

.the  more  file  merrier ; I would  rather  extend  It 
With  regard  to  outdoor  relief  in  hind,  X would  to 
altogether  against  that;  they  give  ttese  orders  fS 
a£adX"  JhoPk<as>P=r  they  are  dealing  with 

K™  me  getting  till  ont- 

28745  They  are  bound  to  know  it  if  the  Jaw  is 
SSlS  because  you  must  publish  in  some  way  the 
amounts  these  people  are  getting  and  the  names?— 

They  want  to  hide  it  before  the  people  in  their  own 
locality,  which  is  quite  natural. 

TrSt'- 14  maLbe,nataTali  but  it  is  not  the  law?— 
Everything  m the  law  should  be  in  accordance  lith 
natural  feehng;  they  get  much  better  valuf  Sn 
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a neighbouring  union,  and  I have  seen  him  get  an  28748.  If  he  lost  the  money  a thirsty  man  would 
order  to  the  butcher  for  4s.  worth  of  beef ; if  he  drink  it  ? — The  money  might  be  some  use  to  the  man 

loses  that  beef  on  the  road  coming  home  it  is  a who  found  it,  but  the  meat  would  not  be  much  good 
huhgry  dog  would  eat  it.  even  to  the  dog.  6 ' 


Mr.  D.  C.  Kelleheb,  Ct 

I beg  to  state  that  I am  in  favour  of  amalgamation 
of  unions.  My  reason  is  in  order  to  get  rid  of  staff 
expenses.  I am  in  favour  of  retaining  the  hospitals 
for  the  convenience  of  the  sick  poor.  I am  for  union 
rating  and  the  standard  system  for  towns,  because 
if  divisional  I fear  we  would  be  too  sparing  of  outdoor 
relief,  which  might  be  unfair  to  the  deserving  poor.  I 
would  be  for  re-classification  of  inmates,  at  least  into 
three  different  departments.  The  tramp  class  should 
have  a separate  place,  and  be  compelled  to  work. 
The  respectable  poor  should  be  separated  from  the  in- 

The  Sitting 


rman,  Macroom  Union. 

different  and  get  a different  dress,  etc.  I would 
leave  it  optional  to  each  union  whether  they  should 
amalgamate  or  not.  I am  for  the  boarding  out  of 
children,  as  at  present,  except  where  the  child  is 
over  six  years,  when  I think  it  should  be  sent  to 
an  industrial  school.  There  should  be  a separate 
place  for  immoral  women.  I am  in  favour  of  the 
suggestion  that  a passport  should  be  given  to  a per- 
son looking  for  work  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  tramp  class. 


terminated. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER,  28th,  1905. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Bantry. 

Present Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Murnaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  William  Cotter,  Chairman,  Bantry  Union,  examined. 


28749  Chairman.— You  are  aware,  of  course, 
generally,  of  the  nature  of  our  inquiry  here,  to  in- 
quire whether  any  unions  could  be  broken  up  and  the 
workhouses  used  for  different  purposes,  or  whether 
other  reforms  could  be  introduced  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  Poor  'Law  administration 
—you  know  that  generally ?— Well,  generally;  of 
course  I only  read  things  in  the  papers  from  time  to 
time. 

28750.  What  view  is  taken  by  your  Board  of  Guar- 
dians on  this  question?— We  did  not  discuss  any- 
thing except  about  the  outdoor ; we  passed  a resolu- 
tion at  one  time. 

28751.  What  was  your  view  about  that  ?— That  the 
rating  should  be  divisional  in  place  of  union. 

28752.  Did  the  Guardians  representing  the  town 
agree  to  that  ? — The  few  representing  the  town  I 
think  were  opposed  to  it ; of  course  their  views  are 
different  to  ours  in  the  country. 

28753.  Would  you  be  willing  in  the  country  to 
take  things  pretty  much  as  they  are  at  present,  and 
to  say  that  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  expenditure 
you  would  consent  to  a union  charge,  but  that  any 
increase  should  go  on  the  electoral  division? — Well, 
I think  the  outdoor  relief  any  way  should  go  on  the 
electoral  division,  and  be  a divisional  charge;  I 
know  there  is  a tendency  to  increase  when  it  is  a 
union-at-large,  charge,  and  Guardians  representing 
their  own  division  would  be  more  careful. 

28754.  They  would  be  responsible  to  their  con- 
stituents immediately? — Responsible  and  more  scru- 
pulous about  giving  an  increase. 

28755.  Where  it  is  off  the  whole  union  they  are  not 
so  careful  ? — Not  so  careful. 

28766.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  recent  legisla- 
tion in  1898  gave  the  towns  a benefit  in  consideration 
of  all  the  poor  people  that  gathered  into  the  towns?— 
I know  that;  perhaps  it  would  be  only  fair,  too. 

28757.  You  would  be  willing  to  give  them  some 
compensation  for  that  still?— I think  so. 

28758..  The  suggestion  I made  just  now  is  one  that 
we  received  elsewhere  that  the  expenditure  should  be 
fixed.  The  proper  expenditure  on  outdoor  relief,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  what  might  be  called 
the  standard  expenditure,  would  be  fixed  at  so  much 
a week;  say,  for  each  electoral  division,  but  if  the 
expenditure  exceeded  that,  any  additional  cost  should 
be  made  an  electoral  division  charge,  if  it  ever 
happened  ? — I believe  that  would  be  only  fair ; I 
know  right  well  in  days  gone  _by  the  houses  of 
labourers  in  country  districts  were  thrown  down ; 
they  had  no  houses  and  they  came  into  the  towns. 

28759.  Now  as  regards  the  workhouse — are  you  in 
favour  of  keeping  all  the  various  classes  that  are 
in  the  workhouse  still.  The  classes  you  have  in  the 
Workhouse  now  are  the  sick,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
children  and . their  mothers,  lunatics  and  tramps. 
We  have  received  suggestions  in  a great  many  places 
that  it  would  be  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ex- 
clude all  classes  from  the  existing  buildings  except 
the  sick,  and.  we  have  got  the  suggestion  from  a 
great  many  witnesses  that  the  aged  and  infirm  should 
be  put  into  a central  institution.  Supposing  you 
have,  say,  five  or  six  unions  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  with  one  union  in  a central  position,  say 
Rantry,  or  whatever  union  might  be  selected,  and  all 
the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  surrounding  unions  should 
be  put  in  there,  leaving  the  sick  hospital  as  it  is? — 

oo  w*la*'  about  the  outdoor  relief  cases? 

28760.  The  Board  of  Guardians  in  each  union 
would  still  administer  their  outdoor  relief.  Say 
“Unmanway,  they  would  have  their  . sick  hospital 

there  still,  and  would  administer  the  outdoor  relief 
there  still,  but  the  aged  and  infirm  would  come,  say, 
to  here,  or  whatever  workhouse  was  selected? — I am 
ot  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  aged  and 
, lD“rm — they  might  be  better  looked  after. 


28761.  And  you  would  have  considerable  economy, 
it  is  thought,  by  having  all  that  class  together — you 
would  have  much  fewer  officers  if  you  brought  the 
six  or  seven  unions  in  together  to  one  institution?— 
jffiat  is  what  we  want,  because  we  have  too  many 
officers  for  the  inmates  we  have ; that  would  be  no 
harm. 

28762.  Then,  as  regards  children,  some  people  think 
■J"  ls.  ® mistake  to  have  children  and  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children  in  the  workhonse  at  all ; they 
made  suggestions  to  us  that  the  proper  course  would 
be  that  as  soon  as  the  girl  is  about  to  have  that 
illegitimate  child  she  should  be  sent  to  a religions 
institution— if  she  is  a Catholic  to  the  Good 
shepherds,  and  if  a Protestant  to  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant institutions  of  the  sort,  and  that  she  should 
be  paid  for  there  by  the  Guardians  at  so  much  a 
head,  that  she  should  nurse  her  child  there  for 
a year,  and  then  afterwards  the  child  should  be 
boarded  out,  and  the  managers  of  this  religious  in- 
stitution should  endeavour  to  reclaim  the  girl,  and 
put  her  back  into  the  world  again  in  a situation  or 
otherwise? — I would  fall  in  with  that  view  too. 

28763.  At  present  in  workhouses  if  a girl  has  one 

child  the  tendency  is  to  go  out  and  have  another? 

Sometimes  it  happens ; we  have  experience  of  it  here  too. 

28764.  It  is  hoped  that  evil  may  be  reduced  a good 
deal— would  you  approve  of  that? — I would. 

28765.  Do  you  approve  of  boarding  out  children  ? — 
We  have  no  experience  in  the  Bantry  Union. 

28766.  We  got  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  it  in 
Cork  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  other  places, 
showing  that  the  children  who  were  boarded  out 
became  useful  labourers  in  the  country ; they  get  into 
habits  of  industry  and  handiness,  and  get  employment 
without  difficulty,  and  never  know  what  it  is  to  go  to 
the  workhouse,  and  don’t  fall  back  there  the  way 
workhouse  children  are  apt  to  do  at  present.  The 
Guardians  of  the  Cork  Union  recommend  that  the: 
law  should  enable  them  to  board  out  all  children 
that  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rates ; you  can 
board  them  out  for  about  £8  a head,  and  they  cost 
far  more  than  that ; double  that  if  you  take  the  full 
average  cost  in  the  workhouse?— I would  agree  with- 
that ; I think  in  after  life  they  would  be  more  useful. 

28767.  Then  as  regards  the  lunatics  and  idiots,  it 
was  proposed  in  Cork  and  elsewhere  that  all  the 
lunatics  should  be  removed  from  workhouses  and  put- 
in  an  auxiliary  asylum  that  you  have  in  the  County 
Cork  and  never  kept  any  more  in  workhouses — would, 
you  agree  with  that  ? — I would. 

28768.  The  cost  in  the  Youghal  Auxiliary  is  very 
low  for  an  asylum — it  is  £15  or  £16  according  to  the 
evidence  we  got  yesterday.  Now  casuals  and  tramps 
— a suggestion  has  been  made  that  men  who  go  about 
the  country,  not  looking  for  work  but  marching  about 
the  country,,  putting  up  at  workhouses  and  living, 
on  contributions  from  farmers  and  others,  it  is  re- 
commended to  ns  that  these  men  should  be  liable  to  be 
arrested  if  they  could  not  give  a satisfactory  account 
of  themselves,  and  had  no  documentary  evidence  such 
as  a man  looking  for  work  would  have,  and  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  a disnsed  workhouse,  one,  say,  for. 
all  Munster  and  another  for  each  of  the  three 
provinces,  and  should  be  kept  there  for  a number  of. 
years,  if  necessary,  to  try  and  bring  them  into 
habits  of  industry,  and,  at  all  events,  if  that  could' 
not  be  done  to  make  them  work  for  their  support  ?— -I 
would  fall  in  with  that  view ; they  should  be  arrested 
surely,  and  not  allowed  to  go  from  union  to  union. 

28769.  To  yonr  knowledge  are  they  a most  objec- 
tionable class,  in  the  country? — Indeed  they  are.  I 
see  them  from  time  to  time  on  the  road  ; they  come  to 
this  union,  and  then  go  on  to  Kenmare  the  follow- 
ing night ; they  are  only  going  round  from  union  to 
union,  and  they  are  dangerous  besides  in  going  along 
the  roads.  ■ • 


Mr.  William 
Cotter. 
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Cotter. 


28770.  Are  they  troublesome  in  asking  for  support  ? shed  at  night  and  burn  it.  They  are  smoking  and  have 
— They  are ; they  steal  or  do  anything  they  can  lay  matches  with  them,  so  they  are  dangerous.  We 
their  hands  on,  and  perhaps  they  may  go  into  a hay-  have  a very  unjust  law  that  allows  them  to  go  about. 


Mr.  Benjamin  O’Connoe,  j.p.,  Bantry,  examined. 


Mn  Benjamin  28771.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a member  of  the 
O Connor.  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  for  the  past  six  or  seven 


28772.  You  have  heard  some  of  the  evidenoe? — 
Yes,  I agree  with  the  portions  I heard  from  Mr. 
Cotter. 

28773.  Taking  an  area  of  half  a dozen  unions  in 
West  Cork,  would  you  see  any  objection  to  putting 
all  the  aged  and  infirm  healthy  people — not  the  sick, 
leaving  the  sick  as  they  are  in  your  own  infirmary — 
would  you  see  any  objection  to  bringing  into  a central 
workhouse,  such  as  Bantry,  or  whatever  workhouse 
might  be  selected,  the  aged  and  infirm  from  all  these 
unions?— If  it  were  practicable,  I think  it  would  be 
very  desirable,  but  there  is  such  a large  number  of 
aged  and  infirm  and  sick  poor  in  the  district. 

28774.  We  have  the  numbers— here  in  Bantry  you 
have  37 ; Castletown,  31 ; Dunmanway,  25 ; Skib- 
bereen,  93  ; Schull  only  3 ? — I rather  think  there  are 
more ; I really  regard  all  the  inmates  of  the  Bantry 
Union  at  present  as  practically  aged,  infirm  and 
sick. 

28775.  The  majority,  of  course;  I can  give  you 
the  figures  for  the  sick— Bantry,  24  ; Castletown,  52  ; 
Dunmanway,  33;  Skibbereen,  58;  Schull,  47?— The 
inmates,  generally  known  as  able-bodied,  have  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  workhouses  in  the  country 
districts,  and  instead  of  being  a workhouse  I would 
regard  the  institution  at  present  as  a hospital,  and, 
therefore,  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  inmates  I 
would  regard  it  as  a district  hospital,  and  exclude 
from  it  all  other  classes — that  is  to  say  what  is  known 
as  the  tramp,  he  should  not  get  admittance  at  all ; 

I think  children  should  be  boarded  out  under  proper 
supervision,  and  before  being  discharged  from  that 
system  they  should  pass  through  an  industrial  school 
for  some  time. 


28776.  That  is  a matter  I should  like  to  discuss  a 
little  further  with  you — why  would  you  send  them  to 
an  industrial  school? — I think  it  would  equip  them 
better  for  the  battle  of  life  afterwards. 

28777.  Do  you  think  putting  them  into  an  indus- 
trial school  and  only  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of 
trade  might  not  unsetle  them  for  their  natural  work, 
that  of  farm  labourers? — I don’t  know  ; I think  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  technical  education 

28778.  Technical  knowledge  is  good,  of  course,  but 
the  class  you  most  need  in  the  country  at  present  is 
the  class  of  agricultural  labourer  ?— Yes. 

28779.  Labour  is  scarce  and  becoming  scarcer?— It 
is,  but  I am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  when  child- 
ren of  that  age  become  trained  they  will  not  become 
agricultural  labourers ; they  will  have  a different  am- 
bition. 


28780.  That  is  what  I think— why  should  the  Guai 
•dians  spend  a large  sum  of  money  that  might  un 

• settle  children  and  make  them  more  ambitious  whe 

• a very  good,  healthy  and  cheap  occupation  might  b 
■obtained  for  them  by  boarding  them  out  and  rear 

mg  them  as  agricultural,  labourers  ?— That  is  assum 
mg  the  country  is  not  going  to  improve. 

28781.  Don’t  we  want  agricultural  labourers  badly 
—The  population  has  decreased  in  this  country,  an 
that,  to  my  mind,  explains  the  absence  of  able-bodie 
labourers  in  the  union.  Labour  is  scarce. 

28782.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— I suppose  you  are  awar 
that  what  other  countries  want  most  is  the  aericui 
tural  labourer? — Yes. 

28783.  And  it  being  one  of  the  chief  wants  of  ou 
country,  .should  we  not  try  to  supply  it?— I woul 
be  slow  in  saying  we  should  bring  up  children  wit. 
the  obiect  of  retaining  them  in  ignorance. 

- ^EAIRMAN-— Not  in  ignorance— the  questio 

is  whether  you  would  make  them  shoemakers,  smith 
tailors  or  carpenters  ?— The  information  they  woul 


derive  from  an  industrial  training  would  make  them 
better  labourers. 

28785.  It  would  if  they  would  go  back  to  it?— I 
think  if  the  Board  agreed  on  the  boarding-out  sys- 
tem, discharging  them  without  any  fixed  purpose  or 
better  training  than  they  would  get  from  such  a sys- 
tem would  not  be  fair  to  them ; it  would  be  better 
give  them  some  industrial  training. 

28786.  Industrial  education  at  a school  like  ordinary 
children  is  good,  but  take  the  ordinary  children  of 
very  small  farmers  ; they  cannot  get  any  of  that 
trained  instruction? — Up  to  the  present,  but  I think 
the  educational  system  all  through  the  country  is  in 
the  direction  of  giving  them  that. 

28787.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  or  wise  to  spend  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  poor  little  children  that  have 
to  be  brought  up  at  the  public  expense  in  workhouses 
when  you  could  give  them  at  a cheap  rate  a good, 
healthy  employment  and  occupation  as  agricultural 
labourers?— I think,  having  been  taken  in  hands  by 
the  public  and  boarded  out,  they  should  not  be  left  to 
go  out  into  life  without  giving  them  something  addi- 
tional in  the  shape  of  technical  education. 

28788.  They  would  go  to  the  veiy  same  schools  as 
the  small  farmers’  and  labourers’  children  in  the 
country  go — then  the  question  is,  should  you  take  the 
board-.'d-out  waif  and  give  him  an  expensive  finish- 
ing education  such  as  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
self-supporting  labourers’  and  farmers’  children  in 
the  country  ?— Yes,  it  may  be  going  perhaps  too  far. 

28789.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — And  there  is  the  other 
advantage  that  the  children  would  be  raised  in  a 
home  where  they  would  be  accustomed  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  and  where  the  domestic  sentiment 
would  be  encouraged  instead  of  being  stifled,  as  it 
usually  is  in  an  institution  ?— The  boarding-out 
would  be  a great  improvement  on  the  present  arrange- 
ments. 

. 28790.  Chairman. — Your  idea  was*to  have  a finish- 
ing year  or  so?— I thought  so,  yes  ; merely  as  a sugges- 
tion. However,  that  class,  at  all  events,  I would 
exclude  from  the  workhouses,  and  the  able-bodied  man, 
as  far  as.  Bantry  is  concerned,  has  disappeared  as  an 
inmate  ; if  a casual  case  turned  up  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  outdoor  relief  under  proper  supervision. 

28791.  As  regards  the  girls  who  enter  the  workhouse 
to  have  children  ? — I certainly  agree  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  it,  and  treated  in  penitentiaries 
SiU  i ,as  y°u  menii°n.  As  regards  tramps,  they 
should  not  get  admittance  at  all;  they  should  be 
very  rigidly  dealt  with.  If  it  could  be  arranged,  not 
only  should  they  report  themselves  to  the  police  when 
they  come  to  a town  like  this,  but,  if  possible,  they 
should  only  be  accommodated  at  the  police  barrack 
for  the  night ; that  would  make  them  very  chary 
about  coming  there,  and  if  treated  that  way  it  would 
remove  a lot  of  them. 

28792.  One  suggestion  we  have  got  goes  further 
than  that — it  goes  to  the  extent  that  if  a well-known 
vagrant  could  not  give  a satisfactory  explanation  for 
himself  he  should  be  liable  to  arrest,  be  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrates  and  sent  to  a real  workhouse 
m order  that  he  might  be  trained  for  a couple  of 
“ necessary,  to  habits  of  industry,  and  in 
order  to  protect  the  honest  man  going  from,  one  town 
to.  another,  the  bricklayer’s  assistant  or  whatever  he 
might  be,  in  order  to  protect  him,  such  a man  should 
always  bring  with  him  a letter  of  recommendation 
from  some  person  of  respectability  ? — Yes,  for  the 
protection  of  the  community  it  is  very  necessary. 

28793.  You  would  agree  with  that — you  would  not 
think  that  would  be  going  too  far  in  depriving  that 
° Iibert7  ^ — It  would  be  very  desirable. 

28794.  You  are  aware  a great  many  of  these  people 
have  children  with  them,  and  they  are  being  brought 
up  in  the  worst  possible  way? — Yes. 


Mr.  William 
Cotter. 


Mr.  ’William  Cotter 

There  are  beggars  going  through  the  country  that 
dont  go  to  any  union. 

28795.  Chairman. — I would  call  those  next  door 
to  tramps,  but  there  are  a number  of  decent  old 


further  examined. 

people  that  have  the  goodwill  of  their  own  parish- 
ioners, we  will  say,  and  are  never  refused  a bit  as 
they  go  along,  or,  perhaps,  stay  in  houses — you  would 
not  touch  those  people?— No,  but  strangers. 
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28796.  I would  call  the  strangers  tramps?— They 
never  come  near  the  union  at  all  you  know.  J 

28797.  Even  .so.  It  is  not  a question  of  coming 
to  the  union— if  this  change  were  made  there  would 
he  no  union  for  them  to  go  to,  so  that  anyone  wander- 


ing from  place  to  place  would  be  liable  to  this  treat- 
ment?—Then  I would  be  satisfied;  I know  that  these 
people  go  to  the  public-houses  after  their  day’s 
work  is  done  and  drink  there. 


Mr.  Timothy  Murphy,  p.l.g.,  Bantry,  examined. 


I concur  with  the  evidence  of  the  other  witnesses 
■Outdoor  relief  has  increased  since  the  Local  Govern- 


28798.  Chairman.  We  were  going  to  ask  him  to 
give  us  a return  afterwards  ?— Here  are  the  cases  on 
outdoor  relief  last  week  (list  produced). 

28799.  £17— what  used  to  be  the  amount  before  the 
union-at-large  rating? 


Mr.  Crowley  (Clerk). — It  has  increased  largely. 

28800.  Chairman. — Not  doubled? 

Mr.  Crowley. — Not  nearly  that ; the  expenditure 
used  to  be  £12  or  £13. 

28801.  Chairman. — Twenty- five  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Crowley. — No,  I would  not  say  so ; during  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  increased  very  much. 

Chairman.— We  will  ask  you  to  give  us  some  statis- 
tics on  this  point. 


Mr.  Daniel  Burke,  j.p.  Chairman,  Skibbereen  Union,  examined. 


28808.  Chairman. — Ton  ar«  the  Chairman  of  the 
Skibbereen  Union?— Yes. 

28803.  It  is  one  of  the  largest,  with  most  inmates, 
an  West  Cork  l— Yes. 

The  Clerk — It  was  216  last  year. 

28804.  Chairman— Suggestions  have  been  made 
ito  us  m a good  many  unions  that  as  far  as  possible 
each  workhouse  should  be  strictly  turned  into  a dis- 
tnct  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  that  the  other  classes 
should  be  dealt  with  in  some  other  way  ?— That  is  the 
old  people  ? 

28805.  No,  the  sick.  We  will  take  the  classes,  be- 
ginning with  the  children.  The  evidence  that  we  re- 
ceived very  generally  is  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  children  m the  workhouse  ?— No,  I agree  with 
that,  too,  myself. 

28806.  Are  you  in  favour  of  boarding  out  the  child- 
ren ?— Board  out  as  many  as  you  can ; but,  of  course, 
you  cannot  board  them  out  until  they  come  to  a 
certain  age — a couple  of  years  old. 

28807.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  boarding  out  as 
soon  as  they  can  be? — Certainly.  At  present  the 
Guardians  can  only  board  out  orphan  and  deserted 
children. 

28808.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
the  Guardians  discretion  to  board  out 
all  children  who  would  have  to  be  supported  out  of 
the  rates? — Certainly. 

28809.  At  present  you  have  a considerable  number 
of  women  who  enter  a workhouse  to  become  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children;  in  a great  many  of  these  cases 
those  women  have  more  than  one  child— they  keep 
having  three  or  four,  and  even  up  to  eight  or  nine 
children  we  have  found  with  some  of  these  women ; it 
has  been  suggested  to  us  that  girls,  as  soon  as  they  are 
about  to  have  a baby,  should  not  be  received  in  the 
workhouse  at  all,  but  should  be  sent  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates  to  a penitentiary  or  refuge  under  reli- 
gious management  in  the  city  of  Cork,  or  wherever 
else  it  would  be,  and  they  should  stay  there  until 
immediately  before  they  would  have  the  child ; that 
they  then  should  go  to  a maternity  hospital  for  that, 
and  then  return  to  the  institution  with  the  baby  and 
stay  there  for  a year  and  nurse  the  baby ; that  the  nuns, 
if  she  were  a Catholic,  and  Protestant  ladies,  if  she 
were  a Protestant,  should  endeavour  to  reclaim  these 
girls  and  put  them  forward  in  situations  and  get 
them  out  of  the  position  their  unfortunate  slip  had 
put  them  into — would  you  approve  of  that  ?— I would, 
out  those  people  should  have  power  to  prosecute  the 
putative  father  for  the  support  of  the  child. 

28810.  The  bastardy  law  in  England  is  very 
different  from  that  in  Ireland ; there  the  girl  herself 
can  proceed  against  the  man — have  you  ever  pro- 
ceeded here? — We  have  in  the  Skibbereen  Union. 

2881V  is  a good  deal  of  difficulty  about  it? — 

i-here  is ; it  is  very  hard  to  succeed,  but  in  the  last 
case  we  succeeded. 

28812.  At  all  events  the  law  in  England  makes  it 
much  easier  to  hit  the  father— is  it  your  idea  that  the 
law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to 
valise  the  father  ? — I think  so.  We  had  a case  in  the 
skibbereen  Union  where  we  recovered  against  the 
lather  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child;  still  we 
must  keep  the  mother  and  child  in  the  workhouse. 


28813.  When  once  these  girls  come  into  the  work- 
house  it  is  generally  for  life,  or  very  often? — Very 
often ; I quite  agree  that  they  should  not  be  taken 
into  the  workhouse.  They  are  not  a very  good  social 
element  even  in  the  workhouse. 

28814.  No,  they  are  not ; that  is  where  they  are 
very  much  out  of  place.  Then  their  children  should 
be  boarded  out  afterwards  ; as  far  as  possible  get 
either  the  father  or  the  mother  to  contribute  to  the 
support? — Children  should  be  put  into  some  institu- 
tion where  they  would  learn  trades. 

28815.  Why  should  you  prefer  their  learning  trades 
to  being  made  agricultural  labourers? — What  they 
would  be  most  inclined  for. 

28816.  You  can  very  cheaply  make  them  agricul- 
tural labourers — that  supplies  a want  that  is  felt  in 
the  country? — In  the  Skibbereen  Union  we  have  ap- 
prenticed some  of  them  to  trades. 

28817.  That  is  doing  very  well  for  them,  but  it  is 
costly? — It  is  not;  we  board  out  children  at  £5  a 
year  and  £1  for  clothes. 

28818.  Why  do  you  make  tradesmen  of  them? — 
Some  of  them  might  have  a natural  turn  for  trades 
and  others  for  farming.  You  must  turn  them  to  what 
you  consider  the  best  account — what  they  arg 
naturally  inclined  for. 

28819.  Would  you  do  more  for  them  than  an  in- 
dependent labourer  could  do  for  his  children — even 
if  his  child  had  a taste  for  becoming  an  engineer 
you  could  not  make  him  one  ? — There  is  a good  deal  in 
that ; the  ratepayers  should  not  be  called  upon  to  do 
more  than  put  them  in  a way  of  making  a liveli- 
hood ; you  might  have  a few  children  whom  you  might 
put  to  a trade — I would  not  approve  of  it  generally. 

28820.  Lunatics  and  idiots — do  you  think  they 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  workhouse,  or  would  you 
send  them  to  Youghal  ?— They  should  be  put  some- 
where; of  course  they  are  very  troublesome  in  work- 
houses. 

28821.  Dr.  Bigger. — How  many  have  you  in  your 
workhouse  ? 

The  Clerk. — There  were  nine  sent  to  Youghal ; I 
think  there  are  seven  remaining  and  two  children. 

28822.  Chairman. — The  suggestion  about  casuals 
and  tramps— is  that  the  well-known  vagrant  if  he 
could  not  show  a good  reason  for  marching  about  from 
place  to  place  should  be  liable  to  detention  in  a 
vagrant  workhouse,  and  committed  there  under  a 
magistrate’s  warrant,  if  it  was  thought  a suitable 
place? — Generally  the  tramp  we  get  here  comes  from 
the  midland  counties,  Dublin  and  Limerick ; there 
are  very  few  peo-ple  from  our  union  tramping  around 
and,  after  all,  if  these  people  are  badly  off  why 
should  they  not  be  treated  in  their  own  unions. 

28823.  We  hear  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  that  they 
come  from  the  south? — Well,  the  tramps  we  get  are 
from  Limerick  and  Waterford. 

Clerk. — There  are  no  tramps  from  Skibbereen. 

Witness. — And  more  than  that — they  are  an  ele- 
ment of  danger;  I remember  a case  where  they 
brought  fever  into  Skibbereen ; they  carry  infection 
round  the  country;  it  is  only  talking  that  they  go 
looking  for  work;  the  majority  of  them  would  run 
away  from  work;  they  go  from  one  workhouse  to 
another. 

28824.  Do  you  think  that  those  people  who  are  un- 
doubtedly living  by  begging,  or  getting  their  support 
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in  the  workhouses  at  night  and  their  breakfast  in  the 
morning — do  you  think  that  those  people  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  work? — I know  they  ought,  and  the  only 
way  to  make  them  work  is  not  to  let  them  go  to  the 
workhouses  at  all ; let  the  police  take  them  up  and 
deal  with  them.  They  come  to  Skibbereen  and  then 
go  to  Schull,  and  from  Schull  to  Bantry,  and  then  to 
Dunmanway,  and  generally  three  or  four  of  them 
keep  company  on  the  road. 

28825.  If  you  had  this  class  out  of  the  workhouse 
the  only  class  remaining  besides  the  sick  would  be 
the  aged  and  infirm  ; what  would  you  think  of  having 
the  aged  and  infirm  dealt  with  in  some  central  in- 
stitution for  a group  of  unions,  and  bring  all  the 
aged  and  infirm  there  under  a master  and  matron  ? — 
I would  be  in  favour  of  it  if  it  is  a saving.  But 
suppose  you  take  twenty  or  thirty  people  out  of  a 
workhouse  we  must  still  keep  some  staff  in  I he  work- 
house. 

28826.  No,  no  ; your  staff  would  disappear  ; all  your 
healthy  inmates  would  be  gone ; you  would  only  have 
the  doctor  and  the  nurse  and  the  chaplain  in  the 
small  workhouses  remaining? — You  must  have  a 
matron  there  and  a master. 

28827.  Oh,  no,  because  all  the  healthy  inmates 
will  be  gone,  and  the  children  and  their  mothers, 
the  lunatics,  the  casuals  and  the  tramps  will  be  gone, 
and  it  is  really  only  in  cities  and  towns  that  there 
are  what  you  may  call  the  in  and  out  poor ; they 
are  nearly  all  tradesmen  out  of  work  in  cities? — 
Would  it  not  be  very  hard  on  our  people  to  be  re- 
moved long  distances? 

28828.  That  is  the  objection? — Of  course  it  would 
be  very  costly. 

28829.  No,  the  expense  would  be  very  little,  because 
these  people  when  they  are  admitted  into  a work- 
house  practically  stay  there,  and  they  could  be  made 
more  comfortable  at  a less  cost,  because  you  could 
divide  the  aged  and  infirm,  according  to  character 
and  other  circumstances,  in  different  parts  of  the  in- 
stitution. And  they  would  be  much  more  comfort- 
able?— I was  going  to  mention  about  classification 

28830.  You  may  have  observed  that  all  these  sug- 
gestions are  really  classification  ones — you  classify 
and  bring  all  the  parties  away  from  the  big  work- 
houses  where  they  are  herded  together,  and  if  you 
bring  the  aged  and  infirm  to  one  central  institution 
you  can  classify  them  according  to  conduct? — Ton 
have  people  in  the  workhouses  who  are  there  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  others  that  are  there 
through  their  own  fault,  and  yet  they  get  the  same 
diet.  Those  people  who  can  work  and  won’t  work 
should  be  put  on  the  lowest  diet. 

28831.  Would  you  agree  to  put  them  into  a central 
institution? — I would  for  that  if  I thought  there 
would  be  a saving. 

28832.  We  would  not  recommend  it  if  it  was  not  a 
saving? — Whether  they  would  be  put  into  a central 
institution  or  not  there  should  be  classification. 

28833.  We  would  not  recommend  any  change  as  far 
as  we  can  see  at  present  unless  it  was  a saving.  To 
try  and  cut  down  the  very  heavy  rates  is  one  of  our 
chief  points,  and  if  the  aged  and  infirm  were  brought 
into  one  institution  we  think  it  would  be  a great 
saving — you  could  reduce  the  number  of  officers ; it 
ought  to  be  cheaper  to  keep  people  in  large  numbers 
than  in  small  numbers  ? — That  stands  to  commonsense. 
If  they  were  sent  away  to  a long  distance  the  sons 
and  daughters  who  could  support  them  if  they  liked 
might  be  more  anxious  to  keep  them  at  home. 

28834.  You  don’t  see  any  harm  in  that? — No,  that 
would  be  an  improvement  too.  We  find,  and  I sup- 
pose the  same  thing  applies  to  other  unions,  a lot 
of  able-bodied  men  will  come  to  the  workhouse  at 
night,  take  their  discharge  in  the  morning,  and  they 
come  up  the  next  night  with  a ticket  from  the  reliev- 
ing officer  to  admit  them ; we  have  no  power  to 
refuse  them. 

28835.  Are  those  what  are  called  corner-boys? — 
We  have  a few  of  them,  and  have  written  to  the 
Local.  Government  Board  several  times  and  cannot 
stop  it.  The  relieving  officer  told  me  they  come  to 
him  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  if  he  docs 
not  give  them  a ticket  he  will  be  responsible ; they 
are  men  who  earn  nothing,  simply  use  the  workhouse 
as  a lodging-house  ; they  go  to  cadge  round  the  town ; 
there  should  be  some  control  given  to  the  Guardians 
that  if  they  come  in  they  won’t  let  them  out  for  a 
certain  period;  keep  them  in  for  a month,  and  if 
they  take  tlieir  discharge  keep  them  out  for  a week. 


28836.  Would  you  put  them  in  the  same  rank  as 
the  tramp  ? — Of  the  two  I think  they  are  the  worse  • 
they  will  stop  there  for  the  night,  go  out  in  the 
morning,  and  come  back  at  night. 

28837.  Cheap  lodgings? — Yes,  and  causing  annoy 
ance  io  other  inmates. 

28838.  Of  course  they  are  put  in  the  casual  and 
tramp  ward? — I don’t  know. 

28839.  As  regards  outdoor  relief  ? — It  is  a general 
complaint  in  every  union — outdoor  relief  has  increased 
in  our  union  about  20  per  cent.  ; it  is  between  £1  000 
and  £1.200  a year  in  the  Skibbereen  Union.  You 
will  find  some  cases  of  people  whose  sons  and 
daughters  could  support  them  who  get  outdoor  relief. 
The  son  gets  married,  and  the  farm  is  given  over 
to  him,  and  then  the  father  comes  at  the  soft-hearted 
Guardian  to  get  relief  for  him.  The  effect  of  that 
is  that  some  people  who  are  getting  relief  would  be 
entitled  to  more  relief,  but  they  don’t  get  it,  because 
people  are  getting  relief  whose  sons  and  daughters 
should  support  them.  Outdoor  relief  is  a very  hard 
thing  to  remedy. 

28840.  One  of  the  Cork  Board  of  Guardians  yester- 
day recommended  very  strongly  that  the  Guardians 
should  be  empowered  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  out- 
door relief  cases,  just  as  a trial  appointment,  to  see 
whether  a man  would  do  more  than  save  his  salary 
by  being  put  on  to  overhaul  the  relieving  officers 
and  look  into  the  cases  of  relief ; if  there  was  such 
a power  given  to  your  Guardians  would  you  be  in- 
clined to  exercise  it  ? — I don't  think  it  would  be  any 
use  to  us  ; in  a large  union  like  Cork  it  might  do 
good,  but  in  Skibbereen  the  relieving  officers  know  all 
the  people,  and  the  Guardians  too. 

28841.  Mr.  Mtjbnaghan. — But  perhaps  an  outside 
inspector,  uninfluenced  by  local  circumstances  or 
friendship,  might  be  of  service.  For  instance,  a man 
sent  down  from  Dublin  to  look  over  the  cases  of 
outdoor  relief  in  the  union,  say  once  every  three 
months — don’t  you  think  that  would  be  a safeguard,  and 
place  the  responsibility  on  the  relieving  officer? — I 
don’t  believe  so ; the  relieving  officer  makes  his  report 
on  the  book,  and  it  is  generally  left  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  division  whether  the  man  would  get  relief  or 
not.  All  I look  to  is  to  see  he  is  legally  entitled,  and 
that  I would  not  be  surcharged. 

28842.  Yet  you  say  there,  are  people  getting  outdoor 
relief  who  should  not  get  it  ? — Yes. 

28843.  And  others  are  getting  relief  that  is  not 
enough  to  keep  them  ?— They  should  get  more — some- 
thing should  be  done  about  the  relief.  Some  people 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  old  people  who  have 
no  one  to  look  after  them  should  be  brought  into  the 
workhouse,  and  relief  should  only  be  given  to  widows 
and  those  who  keep  houses. 

28844.  Don’t  you  think  to  revert  back  to  the  old 
system  of  divisional  rating  would  remedy  matters? — 
I don’t  think  so. 

28845.  It  is  said  Guardians  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  granting  outdoor  relief?— They  take  the  same 
interest  as  before,  but  as  I said  in  the  commencement, 
there  are  little  abuses. 

28846.  My  own  experience  as  a Guardian  is  that 
don’t  take  the  same  interest  as  they  formerly 
did,  because  I remember  very  well  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  how  closely  the  ratepayers  of  a divi- 
sion watched  its  expenditure,  and  if  there  was 
any  extraavgance  in  outdoor  relief  on  the  part 
of  their  Poor  Law  Guardian  he  was  promptly  called 
to  account,  and  somebody  else  put  in  his  place ; that 
is  not  done  now,  because  no  man  can  be  called 
to  order— his  responsibility  is  general  ?— As  a matter 
of  fact  before  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  the  tendency  in  our  union  was  to  make  them  all 
union-at-large  charges ; they  tried  to  get  him  ofi  the 
division  ana  put  him  on  the  union ; we  had  two- 
thirds  of  ours  union-at-large  charges  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act. 

Clerk. — Not  quite  two-thirds. 

Witness. — About,  lunatics— I know  cases  where' 
people  have  a very  great  habit  of  bringing  home  their 
relatives.  In  America  if  a man’s  wife  goes 
insane  she  is  put  into  the  union,  and  he  must  pay 
for  her,  and  they  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing their  relatives  home  to  Ireland  to  commit  them. 
There  was  a case  where  the  Cunard  Company  brought 
a man  down  and  let  him  lcose  in  Skibbereen,  so  that 
he  was  committed  here ; we  threatened  them  with  law 
proceedings  and  got  that  money  back. 

28847.  Chairman. — We  had  evidence'  In  Cork'  that 
a great  many  returned  Americans  were  thrown  on 
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the  rates  of  the  Cork  Union?— It  might  be  very 
hard  to  prevent  a man  coming  back  to  his  own 
country,  but  the  Emigration  Law  prevents  him  goin» 
into  America.  He  will  go  to  America  and  abandon 
his  own  country,  and  stay  there  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  then  when  he  fails  in  health  he  is  brought 
back  and  left  on  the  roads  here. 

28848.  After  losing  their  health  or  reason  out  there 
you  would  not  care  to  take  them  back  ?— In  our  part 
of  the  country  at  one  time  consumption  was  rare ; 
it  was  all  brought  from  America ; the  first  case  of 
consumption  I saw  was  a man  who  came  back  from 
America. 

28849.  Mr.  Murnaghan.—  Does  not  the  American 
Government  send  them  back? — Yes,  but  why  should 


not  these  people  stay  in  the  country  they  went  to  in 
their  health. 

28850.  Do  you  think  the  Irish  in  America  would 
care  to  have  a restriction  placed  against  them  re- 
turning to  their  own  homes? — I quiet  forsee  that. 
If  there  was  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  any  portion 
of  Europe  or  cholera  there  are  very  stringent  measures 
taken  to  prevent  it  coming  in,  but  phthisis  is  brought 
over  here  from  America  without  restriction. 

28351.  Chairman. — Your  union  is  contributory  to 
this  sanatorium  ? — Yes. 

28832.  Are  you  in  favour  of  it  yourself? — I was  in 
favour  of  it  at  first,  but  the  way  they  are  getting  on 
lately  I don’t  know  what  to  say  about  it. 


Miss  Ellen  Mary  Brown,  p.l.g.,  examined. 


28853.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  Skibbereen  Union? — Yes. 

28854.  Have  you  a Ladies’  Committee  there  for 
inspecting  the  boarded  out  children  ?— We  have  not, 
but  it  is  sadly  wanting. 

28855.  Do  you  look  after  the  children  much  yourself  1 
—I  have  not  long  been  elected— only  since  June. 

28856.  Do  you  think  a Ladies'  Committee  would  be 
valuable  for  inspecting  boarded-out  children  ?— It 
would  be  badly  wanted  ; I should  like  it  very  much. 

28857.  It  is  of  great  value  to  have  a Ladies’  Com- 
mittee undoubtedly  ; you  haven’t  it  yet,  I suppose,  to 
look  very  closely  into  the  arrangements  for  children 
inside  the  workhouse? — No,  not  very  much  indeed. 

28858.  What  has  struck  you  generally,  so  far,  in 
your  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  administration? — 
The  classification ; it  wants  reforming  wholly ; at 
least  our  workhouse  ought  to  be  divided  into  "three 
classes. 

28859.  How  would  you  manage  that— what  classes 
would  there  be.  First,  you  have  the  sick — would  you 
sub-classify  the  sick  at  all? — I don’t  think  so;  I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary,  especially  in  a 
union  where  the  nuns  have  charge. 

28860.  As  regards  the  aged  and  infirm  people  who 
are  healthy,  but  feeble  ? — I would  divide  the  body  of 
the  house  into  three  classes. 

28861.  What  would  those  classes  be  ? — I would  put 
people  that  are  well  conducted  and  deserving  all 
through  life,  but  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
ill  the  workhouse,  I would  divide  them  into  one  class 
and  give  them  the  very  best  part  of  the  house  and  the 
best  diet. 

28862.  The  women  at  one  side  and  the  men  at  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

28863.  In  the  middle  grade  you  would  have? — The 
not  very  good  and  the  not  very  bad. 

28864.  And  in  the  lower  grade  you  would  have  the 
objectionable  ?— Yes. 


28865.  What  would  you  consider  would  justify  you 
in  putting  inmates  into  the  third  or  objectionable 
class? — People  that  don’t  conduct  themselves,  even 
when  they  are  in  the  house. 

28866.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  people  who  have 
been  immoral  naturally  would  be  there.  Would  you 
consider  drunkenness  a reason  for  putting  them 
into  the  third  class? — I think  I ought  to;  it  leads 
to  all  other  things. 

28867.  And  quarrelsome  people  and  abusive? — Yes, 
abusive  especially,  because  no  officers  can  get  on  with 
those. 

28868.  That  classification  would  be  a classification 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  chiefly.  On  the  female  side 
at  present  you  have  the  aged  and  infirm  women — 
then  you  have  got  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  child- 
ren ? — I would  make  them  do  all  the  hard  work. 

28859.  They  do  the  work  at  present  ? — They  do. 

28870.  Would  you  leave  them  pretty  much  as  they 
are  in  the  working  class  ? — Yes,  if  they  were  not  in 
an  institution  for  themselves  altogether. 

28871.  That  is  what  I was  going  to  come  to — do 
you  think  it  would  be  better  that  that  class  should 
be  excluded  from  the  workhouse,  and  if  they  were 
Catholics  put  into  a Good  Shepherd’s  Convent,  or  if 
Protestants  put  into  a Protestant  institution — do 
you  think  that  would  be  better  than  putting  them 
into  a workhouse? — I think  it  would  really. 

28872.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children? — 
Yes. 

28373.  To  try  and  reclaim  them? — Yes. 

28874.  Was  there  any  other  matter  you  wished  to 
mention  ? — Well,  no,  not  particularly. 

28875.  Nothing  about  outdoor  relief? — The  outdoor 
relief  system  is  abused  at  present. 

28876.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  remedying  that  ? 
—I  cannot.  People  who  are  not  entitled  to  it  get  it, 
and  people  who  are  sadly  in  need  of  more  than  they 
get  cannot  get  it ; outdoor  relief  now  is  very  high. 


Dr.  Jennings, 

28877.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Skibbereen  Workhouse? — Yes. 

28878.  We  would  be  very  glad  now  to  hear  anything 
that  your  long  experience  would  enable  you  to  state 
to  us? — Oh,  I don’t  know,  I think  the  idea  of  sug- 
gesting reforms  is  just  fashionable  for  the  moment; 
I don’t  see  how  the  existing  system  can  be  improved 
on  so  very  much  ; the  hospital  seems  to  be  very  good ; 
typhus  fever  is  disappearing,  and  that  is  due  to  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  and  ability  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspector,  Dr.  Browne,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Guardians. 

28879.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  poor  law 
system  that  you  have  known  so  long  is  answering 
the  requirements? — Undoubtedly,  and  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon  very  much. 


j.p.,  examined. 

28880.  You  really  don’t  think  any  radical  improve- 
ment is  necessary  very  much? — The  little  boys  in  the 
school  should  be  taught  agriculture  on  the  farm,  and 
some  of  the  other  trades  easily  acquired  in  which 
there  is  a demand  for  their  labour. 

28881.  Is  there  anything  else,  your  evidence  being 
what  I may  call  negative,  in  favour  of  the  status  ? — 
Not  as  far  as  the  Skibbereen  Union  is  concerned.  The 
poor  tramps,  when  they  get  their  breakfast  in  the 
workhouse,  go  down  to  the  town,  and  are  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  to  their  credit  be 
it  said. 

28882.  So  you  would  let  them  have  their  fling  too  ? 
— I would. 


Mr.  Daniel  M'Carthy, 

I am  Olerk  of  the  Union.  . 

28883.  Chairman. — We  will  ask  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  let  us  have  a little  later  on.  some  statistical 
information? — In  yesterday’s  Examiner  Mr.:  Mur- 
naghan,-  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  it  costs  in  a 
country  workhouse  £7  per  head 


Skibbereen,  examined. 

Chairman. — We  cannot  have  that  kind  ot  evidence 
at  all. 

. Witness. — I want  to  contradict  that,  beoause  I have 
the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  contra- 


ry*. 28,  1905. 

Mr.  Daniel 
Burke. 


Miss  Ellen 
Mary  Brown. 


Dr.  Jennings. 


Mr.  Daniel 
M'Carthy. 
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Mr  William 
Cotter. 


There  is  one  observation  I forgot— in  our  hospital 
a lot  of  people  come  in  there  who  are  not  hospital 
cases,  and  they  are  treated  there  and  treated  success- 
fiuly ; that  entails  a good  deal  of  expense  on  the 
rates ; well,  we  cannot  charge  these  people  any  more 
than  the  average  charge. 

28884..  Chairman.— Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a 
change  in  the  law— supposing  the  Board  of  Guardians 
had  a discretion  to  charge  such  an  amount  per  week 
or  day  as  they  might  think  could  reasonably  be  paid 
oomr^”011  0}'  “7  'lis  or  her  friends? — Certainly. 

.28885.  You  think  that  would  be  a fair  discretion  to 
8*-ve — to  bind  them,  but  give  them  the  power  to 
charge  such  sums  as  they  might  think  desirable?— 
Yes,  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  medical  officer. 


further  examined. 


28886.  In  some  county  infirmaries  they  have  started 
the  plan  you  recommend,  and  they  have  been  able  tn 
pay  the  medical  officer’s  salary  out  of  the  receipts  ?— 
In  our  hospital  we  can  only  charge  the  average  cost 


, = eimei  we  lull  average 

cost  or  nothing.  If  a person  came  in  you  could  not 
charge  him  6 d.  per  week,  or  if  it  cost  for  fever  £3  a 
week  you  could  not  charge  that,  but  you  now  would 
be  in  favour  of  an  amendment  of  the  law  that  would 
enable  you  to  charge  from  6 d.  to  £3  a week  according 
to  the  amount  they  could  pay  ?—  According  to  the 
actual  amount  that  they  cost  us. 


28888.  And  according  to  their  ability  to  pay  ?— Yes. 


Dr.  Jennings. 


Dr.  Jennings,  j.p., 

There  is  another  view  to  take  of  that  question. 
My  experience,  of  course,  must  give  way  to  yours, 
but  suppose  a farmer  breaks  his  leg  or  breaks  his 
collar-bone,  sustains  a serious  surgical  injury  and 
goes  into  the  hospital  and  pays  the  average  charge ; he 
has  been  all.  his  life  a ratepayer,  and  I think  he  is 
punished  quite  enough  by  having  to  pay  the  average 


further  examined 

Chairman. — Well,  according  to  the  chairman’s  sug- 
gestion that  would  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians — in  the  majority  of  cases  it  would  be 
quite  enough  for  a man  who  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  an  accident. 


Mr.  Florence 
Crowley. 


Mr.  Florence  Crowley,  j.p.,  p.l.g.,  Dunmanway,  examined 


28889.  Chairman. — What  is  the  view  of  the  Dun- 
manway Guardians  on  the  question  of  the  amalga- 
tion  of  unions  or  classification  of  inmates  ? — The  view 
of  the  Dunmanway  Board  is  that  the  law  should  re- 
main as  it  is ; they  are  not  for  amalgamation,  or 
even  asking  others  to  amalgamate  with  them. 

28890.  They  don't  want  their  own  union  to  be 
broken  up  or  any  other  union  ? — No. 

28891.  As  regards  the  classification  of  inmates — 
have  they  any  views  on  that  subject  ?— There  is  one 
particular  matter  that  has  struck  me  very  forcibly,  aud 
it  is  this,  the  classification  of  the  old  people  that  are  in 
the  hospitals.  I would  be  for  having  some  central  in- 
stitution where  the  undesirable  class  would  be  sent 
to,  people  that  have  no  sentimental  feelings  as  re- 
gards their  locality.  There  are  others  that  are  in 
there  without  any  fault  of  their  own  hut  poverty  and 
Providence.  These  people  would,  unfortunately, 
rather  die  by  the  fence  side  than  be  transferred  from 
xheir  own  particular  district,  and  the  undesirable  class 
that  nas  bnt  very  little  sentiment  don’t  care  if  they 
to  Juan  Fernandez  or  some  other  place. 


- — umct  jjiuce. 

You  are  arguing  against  obliging  the  aged 
to  be  sent  further  than  they  are  at 


respectable  poor  to  oe  sent  iuruier  tlian  they  are  a 
present  ? — Quite  so  ; I am  totally  against  it,  becausi 
I know  their  sentiments,  and  I think  the  ofiicers  oi 
our  union  can  minutely  describe  to  you,  or  can 
classify,  being  under  their  observation  from  time  tc 
time,  those  very  nicely.  Some  of  these  strangei 
people  that  were  not  born  in  the  locality  and  make 
themselves  undesirable,  I would  be  for  removing  those 
to  some  central  institution. 

28893.  You  would  keep  the  respectable  aged  and 
infirm  poor  in  their  own  locality? — Quite  so. 

28894.  And  the  less  desirable  or  troublesome  class 
you  would  send  to  the  central  institution? — Quite 
so  ; that  is  my  view. 

. 28895.  That  is  all  you  have  to  sav  as  regards  the 
indoor  classification? — Quite  so. 

28896.  As  regards  outdoor  relief  is  there  anything 
youwould  wish  to  say?— No,  our  powers  of  granting 
outdoor  relief  should  be  increased  in  this  direction— 
for  instance  a man  is  debarred  from  receiving  out- 
door relief  if  he  holds  anything  over  a certain 
quantity  of  land.  I am  aware  from  my  long  ex- 
perience of  thirty  yeara  at  the  Board  that  you  have 


men  holding  six  or  seven  or  ten  acres  of  land  of  an 
inferior  class  that  they  are  very  frequently  more  fit  sub- 
jects to  receive  relief  than  those  that  never  had  land.  I 
would  like  the  law  to  be  changed  so  that  if  this  ques- 
tion did  arise,  this  outdoor  relief  could  be  given  to 
those  people  if  they  are  sick  or  in  want. 

28897.  Would  you  go  beyong  sick? — I would;  sick- 
ness or  inability  to  work ; if  Providence  visits  them 
with  any  affliction,  loss  of  cattle  or  any  other  little 
things  like  that,  I would  say  it  would  be  very  neces- 
sary that  powers  should  be  given. 

28898.  Would  you  really  recommend  that  Guardians 
should  have  power  to  give  relief  to  people  who  might 
have  lost  their  cattle,  and  have  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  acres? — Quite  so,  and  ten  acres  of  inferior 
land ; they  are  often  very  poor. 

28899.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  would  safe- 
guard people’s  extravagance  ?— The  representatives  of 
the  people,  I think,  are  economical  enough  to  look 
after  that ; the  man  that  dispenses  this  is  a large 
ratepayer  himself  as  a general  rule,  and  I don't  think 
they  would  be  anxious  to  keep  up  the  rates. 

28900.  Would  you  have  it  a union-at-large 
charge? — No,  I am  for  divisional  rating,  be- 
cause there  would  be  more  economy  practised,  but  I 
know  the  towns  will  suffer.  What  I would  wish  to 
suggest  would  be  that  the  rural  districts  would  pro- 
vide an  auxiliary  rate  or  a grant  that  would  relieve 
tne  towns. 

28901.  As  they  did  under  the  old  law?— Quite  so; 
it  was  a commonsense  system,  and  we  relieved  the 
towns.  Divisional  rating  is  the  soundest  and  most 
commonsense  way  of  doing  it ; it  comes  under  my 
notice  every  day  ; a certain  man  applies  for  relief, 
give  it  to  him,  it  is  as  little  to  ns  as  it  is  to  any 
other  division.  If  it  were  to  fall  on  one  particular 
division  that  man  probably  would  never  have  got 
relief,  and  some  people  are  demoralised  by  getting 
outdoor  relief,  and  if  outdoor  relief  is  not  given  care- 
tolly  it  demoralises  the  people  who  get  it.  I am 
twenty-five  years  a member  of  the  Board.  I am  a 
member  of  the  County  Council,  and  I have  long  ex- 
perience in  these  «matters. 

Mr.  Cotter. — I think  the  Guardians  should  get  dis- 
cretionary power  to  give  relief  to  the  people  who  hold 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 


Mr.  John 
Murphy. 


Mr.  John  Murphy,  p.l.g.,  Dunmanway,  examined. 


__  . Guardian  of  tl 

lanway  Union? — Yes. 

-w03.  What  is  your  view  about  amalgamation  . 
unions  and  classification  of  inmates  ? — Since  the  con 
mencement  .of  this  inquiry  it  is  giving  me  serioi 
consideration,  and,  totting  the  whole  thing  togethe; 


I believe  amalgamation  would  not  be  to  the  advan- 
tage either  of  the  rates  or  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

28904.  Would  you  then  rather  agree  with  Dr.  Jen- 
nings that  the  Bystem  as  it  is  is  good  enough? — 
The  system  as  it  is  is  good  enough  with  properly  and 
well-elected  Guardians. 
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28905.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  failure  in  that 
respect?— I believe  not  at  present;  they  represent 
constitutionally  the  feelings  of  the  local  people. 

28906.  So  that  the  present  system  meets  with  your 
approval  ?— It  does  ; I believe  that  any  new  change 
would  increase  the  taxation  rather  than  diminish  it 

28907.  You  would  not  like  to  have  fewer  Guar- 
dians?—No. 

28908.  Everything  is  as  it  might  be?— Yes;  I be- 
lieve if  you  amalgamate  you  will  have  more  officials 
than  at  present ; you  will  remunerate  the  present 
staff  and  have  those  a burden  on  you  if  you  appoint 
new  ones ; amalgamation  would  be  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  poor  and  of  the  ratepayers. 

28909.  As  regards  outdoor  relief  ? — I do  agree  with 
the  evidence  already  given  that  in  exceptional  cases 
of  people  with  large  familties,  and  sometimes  illness, 
it  ought  to  be  discretionary  with  the  Guardians  to 
consider  their  cases  and  grant  temporary  outdoor 
relief. 

28910.  You  are  aware  that  at  present  destitution  is 
the  only  qualification  for  outdoor  relief?— Yes,  I 
may  call  that  permanent  destitution. 

28911.  You  change  that  into  poverty  ?— Into 
poverty. 

28912.  You  enable  the  Guardians  to  give  outdoor 
relief  to  poor  as  distinguished  from  destitute  ?— To 
poor,  I believe  those  holding  small  holdings  are 
just  as  badly  off,  if  not  worse,  than  the  labourers. 

28913.  That  is  enabling  the  Guardians  to  act  as  a 
charitable  body  as  well  as  a relieving  body— vou 
would  be  in  favour  of  that?— I would,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, I would  say  some  maintenance  or  reward  should 
be  given  to  doctors  so  as  to  issue  red  tickets 
for  relief.  At  the  present  time  I see  many 
of  our  people  holding  these  small  places,  and  even 
larger  ones  go  to  death’s  door  before  they 
can  afford  to  bring  in  a doctor.  I believe  there 
is  a great  need  for  reforming  the  laws,  so  that  medi- 
cal assistance  can  reach  those  humble  classes  ; I be- 
lieve they  would  die  for  want  of  medical  aid  some- 

28914..  Dr.  Bigger. — What  prevents  them  getting 
a red  ticket? — The  amount  of  laud  they  hold. 

28915.  Chairman. — There  is  no  barrier? — I have 
acted  so  myself.  A poor  person. 

28916.  Dr.  Bigger. — No  distinction  whatever? — 
And  the  amount  of  land  would  not  bar  them? 

28917.  Chairman. — No;  if  they  are  poor,  that  is 
the  qualification?— No  matter  if  they  hold  any 
amount  of  land. 


26918.  Dr.  Bigger. — So  long  as  they  cannot  pay  ,Qn. 

for  a doctor  they  are  entitled  to  a red  ticket  ?— He  Spt'  ~8,  t9°°' 
mao£o^Vattle’  but  ^rey,  are  mortSaged.  Mr.  John 

28919.  Chairman. — If  the  doctor  thought  he  was  Murphy, 
being  unfairly  dealt  with  he  would  have  power  to 
apply  to  the  Guardians  to  have  the  thing  set  right? 

—As  regards  the  maintenance  of  children  in  this  in- 
stitution I entirely  agree  with  the  outdoor  system  of 
rearing  these  little  ones  as  opposed  to  this  institu- 
tion ; I believe  they  grow  up  better  citizens  by  mix- 
ing in  the  country  with  their  equal  little  fellows ; if 
confined  to  these  institutions,  reformatories  and  so  on 
I believe  it  is  a nest  for  rearing  up  young  fellows  either 
for  the  army  or  navy,  pccket-picking  or  jails  ; they 
won  t make  useful  members  of  society. 

28920.  You  are  altogether  for  continuing  the 
present  state  of  things?— Yes. 


28921.  Except  m the  case  of  tramps? — I don’t 
think  we  can  improve  them  much ; they  are  not  much 
of  a rateable  commodity  on  the  people. 


28922.  They  are  net  a valuable  asset  ? — No,  nor 
they  are  no  great  loss  either  to  the  ratepayers;  I 
believe  if  they  did  not  get  this  lodging  for  the  night 
there  would  be  more  danger  outside;  they  would  go 
to  hayricks  and  sheds  and  sleep  there,  and  be  more 
ccwt  to  the  ratepayers  in  this  way  than  if  left  in  for  a 
night’s  lodging. 


28923.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  them 
into  a disused  workhouse,  if  there  was  one  available, 
where  they  would  be  obliged  to  work  hard,  on  a 
magistrate’s  warrant  for  a couple  of  years  to  get 
them  into  industrial  habits?—!  believe  the  labour 
there,  even  under  compulsion,  would  not  pay  for 
the  officials  over  them ; I believe  they  are  cheaper 
as  they  are. 


28924.  You  would  let  the  present  system  continue  ? 
—I  would  with  police  supervision.  Then  as  regards 
the  classification  of  inmates  I know  there  are  some 
old  women  especially  who  are  given  to  barging  and 
are  abusive;  if  these  could  be  detached  from  the 
others,  and  leave  the  old  quiet  people  who  are  saying 
their  prayers  go  their  own  way  by  themselves. 

28925.  And  lock  up  the  scolds  ?— Yes,  if  there  was 
some  central  place  for  those ; if  we  had  two  in  the 
County  Cork,  for  East  and  West  Cork. 

28926.  You  would  not  be  able  to  fill  two?— Perhaps 
not ; well,  one.  My  general  summary  is  that  amal- 
gamation would  not  serve  the  country,  neither  rate- 
payers, nor  those  whom  the  law  is  intended  to  relieve. 


Mr.  Daniel  D.  Harrington,  j.p.,  Chairman, 

28927.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians? 
— I am  Chairman  of  the  District  Council.  By  reso- 
lution of  the  Board  last  year,  they  unanimously 
decided  that  amalgamation  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  and  poor  of  Castle- 
townbere. 

28928.  You  are  cut  off  very  much — you  are  at  the 
end  of  a long  promontory  ?— Yes,  about  thirty-six 
miles. 

28929.  You  are  in  quite  a peculiar  position  like 
Dingle? — Yes;  I think  we  are  worse  than  Dingle; 
our  communications  are  worse. 

28930.  Except  that  you  have  daily  steamers? — 
Daily  in  summer  and  alternate  days  in  winter,  and 
then  by  driving  Bantry  and  Kenmare  are  the  nearest 
points ; on  that  account  I am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  or  economical  to  amalgamate 
Castletown  with  another  union  at  all. 

28931.  You  have  a considerable  number  of  inmates 
there  too? — About  seventy  this  past  week;  sometimes 
they  go  to  100,  or  sometimes  to  110. 

28932.  Ninety-eight  the  year  before  last  was  your 
maximum,  and  a great  many  of  those  are  sick?— 
They  are  sick,  and  aged  and  infirm. 

28933.  Fifty-two  in  the  hospital? — I think  about 
that. 

28934.  In  any  case  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take 
away  the  sick  from  you? — It  would  not,  or  the  aged 
and  infirm. 

28935.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  take  away  the  aged  and  infirm? — First  and  fore- 
most I believe  they  would  prefer  to  die  by  the  road- 
side than  to  leave  the  workhouse  there,  and  I believe 
there  are  a great  many  in  workhouses  that  if  they 
found  they  would  be  buried  among  their  friends  would 
stay  in  the  workhouse  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Castletown  Rural  District  Council,  examined. 

28936.  They  attach  a great  deal  of  importance  to 
being  buried  with  their  friends  and  relatives? — Yes. 

28937.  Are  there  many  burials  inside  your  work- 
house  burial  ground? — Very  few;  90  per  cent,  are 
buried  by  their  friends,  I am  sure. 

28938.  So  that  the  feeling  is  very  strong? — Very 
strong  on  that  point,  and  also  they  are  visited  by 
their  friends,  which  they  could  not  be  if  they  were 
further  away. 

28939.  You  notice  that  there  are  a great  many 
visitors  to  the  workhouse  ? — I do  regularly. 

28940.  Have  you  observed  that  most  of  those  visits 
are  to  the  sick,  not  to  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — Well, 
they  are  to  both. 

28941.  Are  you  aware  a great  many  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  are  people  who  are  just  the  surviving,  un- 
married, or  widowed  remainder  of  a generation — 
old  people  without  any  friends  practically? — There- 
are  a great  many  of  the  aged  and  infirm  who  have 
got  friends  and  prefer  to  live  there. 

28942.  Have  you  noticed  that  a great  many  of  the 
eged  and  infirm  are  old,  single,  or  widowed  people 
without  any  near  relatives  to  take  an  interest  in 
them? — I have  not  gone  into  that;  I do  believe 
that  they  would  not  go  into  a union  further  away. 

28943.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  retain  child- 
ren—there  are  very  few  children  in  the  Castletown 
Workhouse — only  three? — Very  few. 

28944.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  retain 
children  in  the  workhouse  ?— I do  not.  I know  they 
are  well  looked  after  where  they  are,  but  I always 
say  the  workhouse  is  no  place  for  a child.  I prefer 
to  see  a child  sent  off  at  a certain  age  to  an  institution 
where  they  would  have  the  means  of  industrial  train- 
ing. I have  not  much  experience  of  boarding  out  in  • 
Castletown;  there  are  only  three  in  our  union,  and 


Mr  Daniel  D- 
Harrington. 
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Sept  28,  1905.  they  are  boarded  out  with  their  grandmother.  The 

associations  when  they  are  boarded  out  would  be 

Mr.  Daniel  D.  better,  I am  sure,  but  a great  many  people  take  them 
Harrington  to  board  out,  not  so  much  for  the  amount  they  receive 
monthly  as  for  the  service  they  may  render  them 
afterwards.  Our  children  are  very  well  looked  after 
in  the  Castletown  Union,  but  I would  strongly  say 
that  when  a child  comes  to  a certain  age  he  should  be 
sent  to  a school  for  industrial  training. 

28945.  Why  industrial  training? — When  a boy  is 
in  a union  he  remains  there  until  sixteen  years  of 
age  ; he  leaves  it  unprovided  for,  rnd  the  first  thing, 
he  does  is  to  do  things  that  would  not  be  very  con- 
ducive to  his  future  welfare. 

28946.  I think  we  both  agree  that  it  is  desirable  lie 
should  not  stay  in  a workhouse — then  the  question  is 
whether  it  would  be  more  in  the  boy’s  interest  in  that 
rank  of  life  to  be  boarded  out  among  the 
labouring  classes,  where  lie  would  become  one  of  the 
labouring  class,  or  whether  it  would  be  more  in  the 
child's  interest,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
that  that  child  should  be  sent  to  a school  to  be  taught 
a trade? — Well,  we  have  no  experience  of  that,  but 
from  what  I have  read  the  general  opinion  tends 
towards  that. 

28947.  Take  the  country  people  that  you  are 
familiar  with  who  are  failures  in  life  and  whose 
children  would  have  to  come  into  the  workhouse? — I 
would  agree  with  boarding  out  under  propc-r  super- 
vision. 

28948.  Rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  giving 
them  a trade  education  ? — Well,  I would  like"  them 
to  get  a trade  education  when  they  ai'e  poor. 

28949.  Do  you  think  that  putting  them  into  posi- 
tions that  the  smaller  ratepayers  themselves  could  not 
hope  to  put  their  children  into  would  be  wise  ? — I think 
the  Industrial  School  Act  should  be  put  in  force  for 
them  as  well  as  for  others — I would  not  go  to  increase 
the  rates  for  that. 

28950.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  wisest 
thing  to  do — whether  would  you  think  it  wiser  to 
bring  up  these  children  to  recruit  the  labouring  class, 
which  is  deficient  just  now,  or  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  put  them  into  the  trade  class,  who  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  employment? — I always  agree  it 
is  better  a child  should  be  brought  up  outside  the 
atmosphere  of  tire'  workhouse. 

28951.  Then  would  you  make  them  labourers  or 
tradespeople — do  you  think  the  tradespeople  are  fully 
employed  at  present? — Oh,  I do. 

28952.  Are  you  short  of  labourers? — Sometimes. 

28953.  Then  it  becomes  a question  whether  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  make  labourers  of  them  or  trades- 
people?— According  as  opportunity  would  offer  among 
those  people. 

28954.  Would  you  put  them  into  an  institution 
where  they  would  be  brought  up  as  tradespeople,  or 
board  them  out  where  they  would  be  brought  up  as 
labourers? — I would  go  in  for  giving  the  child  the 
benefits  of  an  industrial  training  by  State  aid ; they 
-are  perfectly  entitled  to  it. 

28955..  More  than  they  would  get  at  an  ordinary 
•school  in  the  country,  even  when  they  are  boarded 
out?—The  question  of  being  boarded  out  and  in- 
dustrial training  are  different  things ; one  is  brought 
up  as  a pauper,  and  the  other  under  State  aid  to 
make  them  good  members  of  society  afterwards. 

28956.  They  would  both  be  supported  by  the  rates 
—the  only  question  is  whether  you  would  bring  them 
up  cheaply  as  labourers,  or  more  expensively  as 
tradespeople? — I would  give  a boy  his  opportunity 
according  as  he  had  a talent. 

28957.  If  sent  to  an  institution  he  could  not  be 
brought  up  as  a labourer?— If  they  had  a farm  he 
could  be  brought  up  as  a labourer. 

28958.  Those  schools  have  not  farms — do  you  mean 
a new  kind  of  school  should  be  started? — I would 
say  yes,  whatever  would  be  determined  on  afterwards 
to  raise  them  from  their  present  position. 

28959.  Mr.  Mtjenaghan. — Your  rates  are  very 
high— the  highest  in  the  county?— They  are  high  this 
year;  we  have  adopted  the  Local  Government  Board 
dietary,  which  increased  our  rate  considerably;  then 
also  there  is  this  year  an  estimate  for  elections,  and 


then  the  new  accounts  order ; there  was  an  estimate  for 
books. 

28960.  Ordinarily  they  are  very  high?— In  a small 
union  it  fluctuates  very  much  ; sometimes  it  is  low  and 
sometimes  high. 

28961.  If  this  re-arrangement  of  the  system  could 
be  made  it  might  reduce  the  rates  ? — Yes ; I would 
make  a suggestion  also  on  that.  I fancy  if  a Relief 
Rate  Act  was  adopted  by  State  aid  or  a county-at- 
large  charge,  that  a rate  in  any  union  over  the  aver- 
age rates  of  other  unions  should  get  a help. 

28962.  Chairman. — What  would  the  other  unions 
say  to  that? — I don’t  know  what  they  would  say  to 
it. 

28963.  I think  I can  imagine? — In  coming  to  the 
relief  of  a union  whose  position  is  such  that  to 
amalgamate  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  both  ratepayers  and  the  poor. 

28964.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — If  an  arrangement  was 
made  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  sick  nor  injure  the  classes  that  can 
properly  claim  relief,  would  you  assent  to  such 
re-arrangement  ?— If  the  sick  were  properly  provided 
for  it  would  entail  an  amount  of  expense ; you  should 
have  a staff  there  in  the  same  way. 

28965.  Not  necessarily  an  expensive  staff?— 
You  should  have  a fair  staff,  I am  sure,  in  the 
hospital. 

28966.  The  upkeep  of  the  main  body  of  the  house 
costs  a considerable  sum — the  cost  of  fuel,  light,  and 
repairs,  and  a good  many  of  those  things  could 
be  spared  ? — I don’t  know ; the  hospital  at  present  is 
certainly  a hospital  well  caved  and  kept,  but  still 
if  you  had  a hospital  there  youi  would  have  a lot 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  there  who  would  all  become 
hospital  patients.  I may  say  all  the  Castletown 
Workhouse  is  a hospital — the  chief  part  of  it— I 
regard  the  aged  and  infirm  as  hospital  patients. 
Then  as  for  representation,  the  distance  is  so  very 
far ; the  residents  of  each  division  know  the  wants 
of  their  division,  and  if  you  had  a union  far  away 
from  Berehaven  in  a short  time  you  would  have  no 
residents. 

28967.  Chairman. — If  you  retained  your  local 
Council,  and  if  you  dealt  with  outdoor  relief  and 
managed  your  district  hospital,  then  the  only  dif- 
ference would  be  that  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  healthy 
inmates  that  were  supported  elsewhere  would  be 
paid  for  by  you  monthly,  quarterly,  or  half  yearly 
as  the  case  might  be,  in  the  central  institution?—! 
think  the  present  arrangement  would  he  better  than 
that. 

28668.  You  understand  the  arrangement  that  has 
been  suggested  to  us — that  the  Council  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Poor  Law  authority  still,  that  they 
should  deal  with  outdoor  relief,  and  deal  with  their 
hospital,  and  that  they  should  pay  the  bills  for  the 
inmates  that  are  supported  elsewhere  in  a central  in- 
stitution, on  the  ground  of  economy  ? — You  would 
send  the  patients  away  and  have  other  institutions? 

28969.  Send  the  healthy  away  and  keep  the  sick? — 
We  have  not  an  able-bodied  inmate  in  the  house.  I 
don’t  think  it  would  conduce  at  .all  to  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  to  have  the  union  amalgamated ; we  have 
gone  into  that  subject  very  carefully. 

28970.  That  would  not  break  up  the  union— you 
still  would  . have  your  local  institutions  and  your 
local  Council  managing  matters,  and  have  your  dis- 
trict hospital  under  your  control.  The  only  difference 
would  be  that  in  the  same  way  as  you  pay  for  the 
lunatics  or  patients  in  the  county  infirmary  you  would 
pay  for  the  aged  inmates  that  might  be  elsewhere?— I 
think  it  would  be  a hardship  on  the  aged  and  infirm 
to  remove  them  from  the  place  in  which  they  are  at 
present. 

28971.  That  is  an  intelligible  objection  that  we 
have  had  from  a great  many? — I think  that  is  a 
serious  consideration.  On  a consideration  at  first  of 
the  queries  a majority  held  that  divisional  rating 
would  be  preferable,  but  that  was  reversed  at  the  last 
meeting.  If  there  is  a union  rating  it  should  be  a 
general  rating. 

28972.  Are  you  referring  to  special  charges  under 
the  Public  Health  and  other  Acts  ? — Yes. 


Miss  Ellen  1 
Mary  Browu. 


Miss  Brown  further  examined. 


You  questioned  the  last  witness  closely  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  a child  after  a certain  age.  Don’t 
you  think  it  ought'  to  be  decided  by  the  aptitude  of 
the  child  himself? 


28973.  Chairman. — Yes? — The  poor  people  have 
talents  as  well  as  the  rich. 

28974.  Certainly  ; the  only  question  is  putting  them 
in  such  a position  early  in  life  that  their  future  is 
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decided  on  before  they  have  time  to  evince  any  taste  ? 
—Don’t  you  think  if  a child  is  educated  'that  it 
would  be  a pity  to  throw  him  away  on  labour? 

28975.  I think  it  is  a very  nice  pursuit?— I think 
everybody  is  anxious  to  get  away  from  it,  and  the 


person  that  ought  to  be  able  to  decide  that  would  be 
the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  of  the  school  when 
the  child  was  boarded  out. 

Chairman. — I would  rather  leave  it  to  the  lady 
Guardians. 


Mr.  Edward  Blake,  p.l. 

28976.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  Castletown  Union? — Yes. 

28977.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Harrington  ? — I 
agree  with  him  entirely  ; I don’t  see  the  use  in  amal- 
gamating where  we  would  keep  the  hospital  and  out- 
door relief.  It  is  in  these  two  all  the  expenses  are — 
it  is  not  twenty  or  thirty  paupers  that  raise  the  ex- 
pense. 

28978.  If  you  only  kept  the  sick  you  could  dispense 
with  all  the  other  officers  except  the  officers  of  the  in- 
firm ary?— The  most  of  them  that  we  have  here  are 
sick. 

28979.  The  master,  matron  and  porter,  and  any 
lunatic  attendants,  if  you  have  them,  would  all  go?— 

I understand  that  well  enough.  'Would  they  not 
want  a master  or  porter  then  to  look  after  them  ? 

28980.  Oh,  no,  we  never  have  any  such  officers  in  a 
little  hospital? — We  may  do  away  with  three  or  four 
of  them. 

28981.  Would  you  like  to  reduce  the  rates  if  you 
could,  or  rather  keep  them  as  they  are?— I would  like 
to  reduce  them. 

28982.  If  we  submit  a scheme  that  is  likely  to  re- 
duce the  rates  considerably,  and  not  inflict  any  hard- 
ship except,  of  course,  the  hardship  that  Mr.  Har- 
rington told  us  about,  the  removal  of  the  aged — 
would  you  be  disposed  to  think  that  is  a scheme  that 
might  be  considered  ? — If  I thought  the  expense  would 
be  lessened  I would  like  it. 


G.,  Castletown,  examined. 

28983.  If  it  did  not  cause  any  hardship? — Even 
if  it  did.  How  can  it  reduce  expense  if  we  have 
to  pay  for  the  inmates,  old  and  sick? 

28984.  They  would  be  kept  in  a separate  institution 
where  the  expense  ought  to  be  less,  where  a large 
number  would  be  supported,  and  instead  of  having 
in  the  seven  or  eight  unions  all  over  the  place  separate 
staffs  of  officers  you  would  only  have  the  one  staff  of  the 
central  institution,  and  nothing  like  as  many  officers 
as  all  put  together  in  the  individual  unions? — I 
don’t  see  that  in  such  a place  as  Berehaven  it  would 
reduce  the  expense.  Suppose  we  paid  for  an-  inmate 
sent  to  Clonakilty.  or  Bandon  or  Dnnmanway,  would 
it  not  cost  as  much  to  send  him  as  would  support  an 
inmate  for  three  months? 

28985.  How  much  had  yon  to  pay  for  your  return 
ticket  this  morning? — I paid  for  no  ticket. 

28986.  How  much  would  it  be? — I could  not  tell 
you,  I never  came  that  course ; I brought  my  own  horse 
with  me. 

Mr.  Harrington. — 6s.  return  on  deck,  and  7s. 
cabin.  It  would  be  3s.  6 d.  single. 

Witness. — Then  sending  a horse  and  car  to  Durseys 
or  The  Mines. 

28987.  How  do  the  Dursey  people  come  into  you  at 
Castletown  at  present  ?— They  come  by  water  ; they 
would  have  to  change  to  horses  then. 

28988.  Do  they  come  the  whole  way  by  water  ? — 
No,  only  a mile  or  so  across  the  channel. 


Dr.  Lyne 

I am  the  Medical  Officer  of  Castletown  Workhouse. 

28989.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  wish  to 
mention  as  regards  the  evidence  you  have  heard? — I 
see  a very  great  difficulty  about  amalgamating  Castle- 
town as  it  is  so  isolated.  The  class  of  inmates  we 
have  are  all  aged  and  infirm ; there  are  no  able- 
bodied  people,  and  they  never  come  into  the  work- 
house  except  when  pretty  far  gone.  From  Dursey 
they  have  to  come  three  miles  to  the  Sound,  and  then 
it  is  eighteen  miles  to  Castletown. 

28990.  How  many  inmates  have  you  had  from  Dur- 
sey ? — I cannot  say,  but  we  have  had  some  ; it  is  from 
remote  places  they  come. 

28991.  Have  you  any  from  the  island  at  present? 
— I had  one  not  long  ago.  I cannot  tell  about  the 
people  in  the  body  of  the  house,  but  the  difficulty  is 
if  they  travel  eighteen  miles  by  cart  after  crossing 
the  Sound  these  old  people  would  be  so  shaken  if 
you  put  them  in  a boat  and  send  them  down  Bantry 
Bay ; if  there  was  a high  sea  they  might  get  sick 
and  perhaps  die. 

28392.  You  would  have  to  keep  them  for  a night  in 
the  district  hospital  ?— If  there  was  room  for  them. 

28993.  If  they  were  so  feeble  that  in  your  opinion 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  let  them  go  on  you  could 
keep  them  for  a week  ? — There  are  people  in  the  body 
of  the  house  that  I,  as  a doctor,  would  not  certify 
were  fit  to  be  sent  down  Bantry  Bay  in  a boat ; 
people  have  got  seasick  and  died ; I would  not  take 
the  risk  of  giving  a certificate. 

28994.  It  would  be  a remote  possibility? — I would 
not  think  so.  I was  on  one  occasion  at  an  inquest 
in  Dublin  when  an  ex -soldier,  who  was  not  very 


examined. 

strong,  came  across  the  Channel  and  got  seasick,  and 
the  verdict  was  that  he  died  of  it. 

28995.  It  is  a remote  possibility? — No,  I think  it 
would  be  very  likely  to  kill  a person  who  was  feeble. 

28996.  Have  you  met  many  cases  of  deaths  from 
seasickness? — No,  I have  not  had  to  deal  with  sea- 
going people;  the  Castletown  people  are  not  likely 
to  die  of  it. 

28997.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  like  to 
mention  to  us? — No,  I think  that  is  about  the  only 
thing. 

28998.  Dr.  Bigger. — Have  you  many  consumptives 
at  Castletown? — One  male. 

28999.  Have  you  an  isolation  ward? — Yes. 

29000.  Have  you  many  acute  early  cases  occurring 
at  Castletown  ? — No,  very  few  ; I have  a few  dispen- 
sary cases  who  are  at  home  on  outdoor  relief  who 
are  in  consumption,  three,  I should  think ; they  are 
rather  chronic  though. 

29001.  Of  course  the  district  has  joined  with  the 
other  districts  of  Cork  with  reference  to  the  sana- 
torium?— Our  union  is  subscribing. 

29002.  You  think  it  will  be  a benefit? — I should 
think  it  would  be  a very  great  benefit  to  have  a sana- 
torium. 

29003.  Have  you  many  lunatics? — I think  we  have 
about  four ; we  tried  to  get  them  sent  up  to  Cork, 
and  Dr.  W oods  said  there  was  no  room  for  them ; 
he  suggested  to  send  them  to  Eglington,  but  they  are 
scarcely  cases  for  that. 

_ 29004.  Did  you  get  any  removed  from  Castletown  to 
Youghal? — We  made  an  attempt  but  failed;  I think 
we  are  entitled  to  send  four,  and  they  applied  about  a 
year  ago,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  them  sent. 


Mr.  Edward  Roycroft, 

29005.  Chairman.^— Are  you  the  Chairman,  of  the 
Schull  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  sir. 

29006.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  union,  or  the  re-classification  of 
the  inmates? — Yes,  we  have. 

29007.  What  is  your  view  on  the  question? — We 
summoned  a meeting  of  the  Guardians  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  they  were  almost  unanimous  that  we 
would  have  no  amalgamation  owing  to  the  geographi- 


j.p.,  Chairman,  Schull  Union,  examined, 
cal  position  of  our  union  being  a headland,  that 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  if  they  were  sent  to 
any  other  place.  It  is  thirty-three  miles  from  the 
furthest  off  point  of  our  union  to  Skibberoen,  and 
twenty-nine  to  Bantry,  and  we  believe  the  western 
portion  of  our  union  would  be  practically  disfran- 
chised and  cut  off  from  representation  if  they  had 
to  go  further. 

29008.  Supposing  that  instead  of  amalgamation  it 
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was  only  a reclassification — supposing  the  Council  at 
Schull  still  remained  and  still  managed  tlieir  hospital 
and  still  administered  the  outdoor  relief,  and  that 
the  union  w.as  not  broken  up,  but  only  the  inmates 
were  classified  and  sent  away,  the  healthy  to  a central 
institution,  and  treat  the  sick  as  heretofore  at  Schull 
— what  would  you  say  to  that? — They  may  not  have 
as  large  an  objection  to  that;  I don’t  think  they 
would  have  so  much. 

29009.  They  have  not  considered  that  point? — Not 
fully. 

29010.  Now,  without  asking  you  to  pin  yourself 
too  much  to  an  opinion  at  first  sight,  what  would 
your  own  opinion  be  where  you  would  have  your 
Council  still  remaining,  and  the  sick  still  in  your 
charge,  and  the  outdoor  relief  still  in  your  hands? — 
Most  of  our  people  are  poor  old  bedridden  people, 
not  properly  called  hospital  people,  and  they  have  a 
hatred  of  going  beyond  where  they  are.  They  say 
if  carried  to  any  other  union  their  friends  would  not 
go  to  visit  them,  and  if  they  died  they  would  be 
buried  outside  their  own  family  burial  place,  and  they 
won’t  go  any  further. 

29011.  Would  your  opinion  then  be  against  sending 
away  the  aged  and  infirm  to  another  institution? — 
We  are  of  opinion  that  we  would  gain  nothing  by 
it ; we  are  fairly  satisfied  with  the  rates  we  are 
paying,  and  we  consider  if  we  amalgamate  with  any 
other  union  we  would,  perhaps,  have  to  pay  more. 

29012.  It  is  not  a question  of  amalgamation — the 
question  that  was  put  was  not  as  to  amalgamation — 
your  rates  would  be  still  struck  on  the  Schull  area ; 
the  only  thing  is  that  instead  of  supporting  your 
healthy  inmates  in  the  house  at  Schull,  you  would 
pay  so  much  a head  for  them,  or  pay  according  to 
the  arrangement, _ in  some  outside  or  central  institu- 
tion with  the  object  of  being  able  to  discontinue  the 
services  of  the  officers  who  look  after  the  healthy?— 
The  inmates  themselves  and  their  relatives  would  have 
a great  disgust  against  that ; they  would  not  like  to 
have  them  removed  too  far  away  from  them  that 
they  might  not  see  them  again. 

29013.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  altogether  a 
reasonable  objection — would  that  be  such  an  objection 
as  would  influence  you  as  a representative  of  the 
ratepayers  in  voting  against  a change  if  it  were 
proved  that  it  would  be  a distinct  and  material  sav- 
ing in  the  rates?— If  I thought  it  was,  and  was  a 
benefit  all  round,  I would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

29014.  I don't  say  a benefit  all  round,  but  if  you 
considered  it  would  be  a benefit  to  the  rates,  do  you 
think  the  objection  you  have  just  put  on  behalf  of  the 
i»ged  and  infirm  going  away  from  their  own  homes 
would  be  a strong  enough  objection  to  make  you  vote 
^against  any  change  ? — whatever  little  we  gained  by 
that  change  would  not  compensate  for  the  loss  we 
sustained. 

29015.  How  much  reduction  in  the  rates  would 
..compensate,  you — if  we  could  reduce  your  rates  by 
;.something  in  the  & 1 — We  have  not  gone  into  figures. 

29016.  I am  not  asking  you  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  but  personally  as  a ratepayer— if  we  could 
show  you  you  could  get  off  2d.  or  3d.  in  the  £ ? — It 
would  be  a great  inducement  to  me  ; it  would  change 
.my  sentiments;  we  have  a very  substantial  building, 
-and  the  upkeep  costs  very  little. 

29017.  You  have  to  keep  up  the  fires  and  lights  in 
the  healthy  part  as  well  as  pay  the  officers  who 
look  after  the  healthy  part  ?— The  cases  that  we  have 
at  present,  are,  except  the  children,  nearly  all  bed- 
ridden or  infirmary  cases. 

29018.  You  put  most  of  them  into  the  sick  wards? 

• — Yes.  that  is  the  doctor’s  classification. 

29019.  I have  never  seen  a workhouse  where  the 
classification  was  so  extreme — you  have  forty-seven 
in  the  sick  wards  and  three  in  the  aged  and  infirm. 


If  we  were  dealing  with  the  question  we  would  not 
accept  that  classification  without  overhauling  it?-_T 
think  it  would  be  entitled  to  be  overhauled ; we  ha  ^ 
thirteen  children ; we  would  have  more  inmates  bur 
we  are  fairly  liberal  in  giving  outdoor  relief’-  w! 
give  a great  deal  of  outdoor  relief.  ’ we 

29020.  You  could  continue  that  if  you  thought  fit- 
under  the  new  system?— We  have  126  cases  gettinp 
outdoor  relief  at  present.  ° 

29021.  How  much  do  you  pay  a year  for  that? 
From  £600  to  £800  a year.  at'"~ 

29022.  I take  it  that  I might  summarise  your  evi 
dence  by  saying  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  are 
utterly  against  any  question  of  amalgamation— that 
they  did  not  consider  this  question  of  reclassification 
with  the  continuance  of  the  Council,  which  I have 
just  outlined,  but  that  your  own  personal  view  of 
that  is  that  you  personally  would  be  inclined  to  re 
consider  your  view  if  you  found  that  a substantial 
saving  would  be  effected  by  sending  the  healthy  to  a 
central  institution  ?— That  is  so,  but  we  fear  that 
we  might  not  be  able  to  gain  as  much  as  is  expected 
29023.  We  have  to  get  more  statistics  from  the 
clerks  of  the  unions  before  we  can  finish  our  cal- 
culations, but  you  may  be  sure  that  we  won’t  recom- 
mend any  change  unless  we  can  see  to  the  best  of  our 
ludgment  a decided  economy.  Is  there  any  other 
point  you  would  like  to  mention  ?— We  are  so  isolated 
from  other  centres  that  we  are  not  troubled  with  a 
great  many  tramps ; we  have  a very  long  seaboard 
larger  than  any  other  union  ; I don’t  think  Castletown 
would  be  in  it;  we  have  from  Roaring  Water  Bay 
Schull  Harbour,  Long  Island  Channel  and  Crock- 
haven  to  Dunmanus  Bay. 

29024.  No,  Castletown  beats  you? — We  have  a large 
fishing  population,  and  a great  many  of  these  poor 
people,  when  the  weather  gets  bad  and  they  are  out  of 
employment,  have  to  seek  outdoor  relief  from  the 
workhouse,  and  it  would  be  a great  inconvenience  on 
them.  We  have  six  curing  stations  and  about  sixty 
fishing  boats  surrounding  our  union. 

29025.  How  would  the  closing  of  the  able-bodied 
wards  affect  the  fishing  population?— If  some  of  their 
families  got  ill  we  could  not  give  a bit  of  outdoor 
relief,  and  they  have  recourse  to  the  workhouse  then. 
29026.  That  is  when  there  is  illness? — Yes. 

29027.  Your  hospital  would  still  be  there,  and  you 
could  still  give  your  outdoor  relief  if  the  head  of  the 
family  was  inside  the  hospital— you  could  give  relief 
to  the  family  outside  ? — It  might  be  some  of  the  family 
that  was  stricken  ill. 

29028.  That  would  not  be  a case  for  relief  if  the 
man  was  earning  all  the  time  and  could  support 
them? — We  have  some  islands  too,  five  of  them,  and 
two  of  them  are  three  miles  south  of  Schull ; there 
is  a population  of  over  500  on  the  islands  ; they  have 
to  come  out  in  boats  and  then  come  from  the  shore, 
where  they  land,  to  the  workhouse  when  they  want 
anything,  and  we  would  have  to  be  sending  our  re- 
lieving officer  if  we  changed  to  the  other  workhouse, 
and  it  would  be  a great  distance. 

29029.  They  would  not  have  to  go  there — they 
would  still  come  to  Schull  ? — Who  would  be  there  to 
superintend  them? 

29030.  Your  Council  would  be  still  there — they 
would  be  officers  of  your  Council  and  would  come  to 
Council  meetings;  the  only  difference  is  that  you 
would  pay  the  distant  institutions  for  maintaining 
your  healthy? — Would  we  have  a Board  of  Guardians 
there  still? 


29031.  Certainly,  according  to  the  suggestions  made 
to  us? — That  would  change  the  aspect  something. 

29032.  Would  you  then  be  in  favour  of  it?— Well, 
more  than  the  others. 

29033.  You  would  not  have  so  great  an  objection? 
—No,  if  I could  have  a substantial  saving  I would 
be  in  favour  of  it  more  or  less. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Kelly. 

29034.  Chairman.— You  are  Chairman  of  the  Schull 
District  Council? — Yes. 

29035.  And  one  of  the  Guardians  of  the  union? 

Yes. 

29036.  Yon  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Roy- 
er oft  ? — Yes. 

29037.  Now,  without  taking  you  over  the  same 
ground,  you  heard  the  last  discussion  we  had— sup- 
posing the  local  body  remains,  the  sick  to  be  still 
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in  you?  charge,  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief 
to  be  still  in  your  hands,  and  the  healthy  inmates 
sent  to  a central  institution,  what  would  you  think 
of  that  ? — I would  be  in  favour  of  such  a classification 
as  that  if  it  could  be  proved  there  was  an  economy  I 
we  have  at  present  only  very  few  able-bodied.  _ I 
would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  having  the  undesir- 
able class  removed  and  the  children  also. 

29038.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  “undesif- 
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able”  ? — Mothers  of  illegitimate  children.  I think 
they  ought  to  be  removed  and  put  into  some  place. 

29039.  What  would  you  do  with  the  children?— I 
■would  prefer  boarding  them  out,  let  them  live  in  the 
■open  air  and  learn  the  healthy  occupation  of  labourers 
and  let  them  go  to  country  schools.  Otherwise  I 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  the  place 
altogether  as  a hospital.  Our  hospital  is  very 
economically  managed.  As  far  as  stimulants  go  there 
is  none  of  that  there. 

29040.  Now  as  regards  outdoor  relief,  is  there  any- 
thing you  would  wish  to  say  about  the  present  sys- 
tem?— I think  it  is  a bit  abused  in  a good  many 
eases;  probably  people  get  outdoor  relief  who  don’t 
deserve  it,  and  other  cases  in  which  there  is  not 
sufficient  outdoor  relief  given. 

29041.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  remedying  that?— I 
think  we  ought  to  get  power  in  the  case  of  a small 
farmer  or  labourer  who  would  be  sick  and  had 
more  than  a quarter  acre  of  land  to  give  relief. 

29042.  That  might  increase  the  outdoor  relief  ? — I 
think  it  would  reduce  it ; we  might  not  have  to  bring 
these  people  into  hospital  to  treat  them  if  we  gave 
a little  relief  outside.  Some  members  of  the  Board 
are  in  favour  of  divisional  rating.  My  division 
would  benefit  by  it,  but  I would  be  more  in  favour  of 
■centralizing  all  taxation. 

29043.  Do  you  think  the  tendency  would  be  a little 
bit  on  the  extravagant  side  ? — I think  the  local  people 
fairly  well  look  after  their  districts. 

29044.  Do  you  think  the  exercise  a very  active 
supervision  over  outdoor  relief  now? — I think  they 
do  except  in  a few  cases. 

29045.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  in  which  those 
few  abuses  could  be  stopped  ? — There  is  a practice  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  officers  of  giving  certificates 
to  parties  wanting  nourishment,  and  the  relieving 
officers  acting  on  those  give  provisions,  a little  milk 
and  tea  ; in  some  cases  I think  that  has  been  abused. 


I know  a good  many  cases  in  which  parties  who  get 
Is.  or  Is.  6 d.  a week  don’t  convert  it  to  any  profitable 
use ; they  sometimes  drink  it. 

29046.  You  think  if  the  area  were  the  electoral 
division  that  would  be  more  likely  to  make  the  Guar- 
dians look  more  closely? — There  would  not  be  much 
of  an  improvement ; we  go  very  closely  into  the  list. 

29047.  When  these  individual  cases  of  undeserving 
people  come  up  is  it  suggested  that  they  should  be 
Knocked  off  ? — Very  probably,  but  some  local  gentle- 
man will  say  it  is  a deserving  case,  and  we  follow 
his  advice. 

29048.  Does  any  gentleman  say : “ This  is  an  un- 
deserving case”  and  get  it  knocked  off  ? — That 
happens. 

29049.  Mr.  Mtjbnaohan. — Would  that  local  gentle- 
man advocate  it  as  strongly  if  his  own  division  had 
to  pay  for  it? — He  may  probably. 

29050.  Do  you  think  his  advocacy  is  not  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  other  divisions  were  paying  for  it  ? — 
No,  I think  not ; it  is  local  sympathy  with  the  party 
concerned.  Our  outdoor  relief  bill  is  considerably 
lower  than  when  we  had  divisional  rating,  one-third 
lower.  I think  the  sanatorium  is  a good  thing  if 
they  established  it  on  a proper  basis,  but  I am  against 
spending  too  much  money  on  extravagant  buildings. 
I think  there  are  plenty  of  substantial  good  work- 
houses  in  the  district  that  ought  to  be  utilised. 

29051.  Chairman. — At  all  events  if  they  do  make  a 
small  sanatorium  for  acute  cases,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  assigning  a disused  or  empty  workhouse  for 
dealing  with  such  cases  ? — I would  ; I am  also  against 
the  expenditure  of  money,  such  as  on  the  Youghal 
Asylum,  when  there  are  plenty  of  buildings  that 
could  be  utilised. 

29052.  You  are  not  opposed  to  the  system  in 
Youghal,  but  to  the  expenditure  in  the  first  place? — 
Quite  so  ; I think  some  substantial  workhouse  ought 
to  be  taken  up  and  then  add  to  it  afterwards  if  re- 
quired ; I think  it  was  a foolish  expenditure,  and  I 
am  afraid  they  will  do  the  same  with  the  sanatorium. 


Mr.  David  J.  Gallagher,  Vic 

29053.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  Schull  Union? — The  Vice-Chairman. 

29054.  We  know  from  the  two  preceding  witnesses 
the  view  of  the  Schull  Guardians? — I daresay  you 
do  not.  I have  not  been  summoned  to  consider  your 
letter.  My  opinion  is  that  amalgamation  or  redis- 
tribution is  necessary,  because  the  cost  of  the  estab- 
lishment exceeds  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  in- 
mates. 

29055.  Would  you  be  in  favour  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  keeping  up  a hospital  for  the  acute  sick? 
— Yes. 

29056.  Then  the  ether  people — would  you  be  in 
favour  if  there  would  be  a substantial  saving — would 
you  be  in  favour  of  sending  the  healthy  to  a central 
institution,  keeping  up  the  Schull  Board  of  Guar- 
dians or  District  Council,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  deal 
■with  the  hospital  and  outdoor  relief? — Yes,  con- 
sistently with  economy ; the  acute  sick  are  not  many 
in  Schull.  Of  course  I am  aware  of  the  length  of  the 
•district ; from  Crookhaven  to  Skibbereen  is  very  long 
and  it  is  too  hard  to  expect  a sick  patient  to  be  taken 
there  on  an  ambulance.  My  idea  is  to  establish  a 
temporary  hospital  in  Schull,  but  there  is  the  senti- 
mental point. 

29057.  I think  you  might  start  by  admitting  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a little  hospital  in 
Schull  for  the  acute  sick? — Whether  little  or  large, 
that  would  depend  on  the  staff  employed  there ; I 
only  considered  a temporary  hospital  there. 

29058.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  always  neces- 
sary to  have  a hospital  there? — A.  temporary  hospi- 
tal where  a person  taken  in  an  ambulance  from 
Crookhaven  might  rest  for  a night  or  two  nights, 
and  then  be  taken  on  to  Skibbereen. 

29059.  That  would  be  a kind  of  a hospital  that 
does  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  world?— I think  a 
temporary  hospital  should  be  attached  to  each  dis- 
pensary where  sick  patients  could  rest. 

29060.  There  are  a great  many  patients  you  could 
not  remove  that  way ; some  of  them  would  he  barely 
able  to  stand  one  removal ; sending  them  on  might 
mean  death.  You  have  your  hospital  at  Schull, 
why  would  you  not  let  the  hospital  remain  there  as 
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a going  concern  for  cases  of  illness  that  arise  in  the 
union? — Perhaps  it  may  be  utilised  for  better  pur- 
poses after. 

29061.  How  could  you  get  out  of  the  responsibility 
of  looking  after  the  sick  of  your  district? — Then  on 
those  lines  I would  be  opposed  to  amalgamation  in 
any  sense.  If  you  retain  a hospital  you  only  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  the  master,  matron  and 
teacher. 

29062.  And  porter? — Well,  their  superannuation 
would  have  to  be  considered,  and  possibly  there  would 
be  very  little  saving  in  that. 

29063.  Their  superannuation  would  he  a charge 
that  would  drop  off  ? — It  would  be  very  hard  on  young 
men  and  women. 

29064.  There  would  be  situations  for  them  in  a 
central  institution  possibly? — You  are  aware  the 
valuation  of  Schull  is  only  £15,000  or  £16,000,  and 
the  number  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  has  gone  down 
considerably. 

29065.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  lowest  ? — 
Well,  I have  statistics ; September  1903-1904  there 
were  157  cases,  and  again  140  cases.  But  the  real 
point  is  that  the  cost  of  the  establishment  exceeds 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  clothing  of  inmates. 
I have  it  from  the  audit. 

29066.  It  is  dangerous  to  go  into  these  questions 
without  more  care? — In  September  1904  the  cost  of 
maintenance  was  £273  12s.  0 d.,  whereas  the  cost  of 
the  establishment  was  £327  5s.  3d. 

29067.  What  was  the  cost  of  establishment — 
what  items  were  brought  into  that  ? 

Mr.  P.  O’ Brim. — Salaries  of  medical  officers  and 
trained  nurses  and  the  salary  of  the  schoolmistress. 

29068.  Chairman. — Salaries  of  all  the  medical 
officers.  These  figures  are  not  arranged  so  that  you 
can  lump  them  in  the  way  you  propose,  because  the 
medical  charities  are  included  in  that? 

Witness. — No,  they  are  not  included  in  the  cost  of 
establishment. 

Dr.  Bigger. — There  are  other  officers  and  other 
expenses  here,  £230  of  which  no  particulars  are  given. 

Mr.  P.  O'Brien. — It  is  all  included. 

6 I 
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Sept.  28  1905.  29069.  Chairman. — There  is  too  much  included. 

’ 1 ' Dr.  Bigger. — The  salary  of  the  clerk,  I expect,  is  in- 

Mr  David  J.  eluded. 

Gallagher.  Witness. — Outdoor  relief  is  going  down  in  our  dis- 

trict. There  has  been  £40  of  a decrease  between 
March,  1903,  and  March,  1904,  and  nearly  all  the  in- 
mates in  Schnll  Workhouse  are  hospital  cases,  very 
few  children  boarded  out,  and  very  few  healthy  people 
in  the  body  of  the  house. 

29070.  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  better 
to  keep  the  union  intact  if  you  have  to  keep  up  a hos- 
pital ? — Yes. 


29071.  I am  afraid  it  would  be  inhuman  to  send 
the  sick  such  an  enormous  distance  as  from  populous 

parts  of  your  union  it  would  be  necessary"? I must 

say  the  doctor  is  aiding  very  much  to  reduce  the  cost 
per  head.  The  tramp  nuisance  is  not  felt  very  much 
in  Schull,  but  still  at  certain  times  of  the  year  a 
few  of  them  come  round  and  should  be  put  under 
certain  restrictions. 

29072.  You  are  a little  off  the  beaten  route  for 
them  ? — Yes  ; there  were  220  admitted  there  for  the 
half-year  to  September  1904. 


Mr.  Patrick 
O’Brien. 


Mr.  Patrick  O’Brien,  p.l.g.,  Schull,  examined. 


I am  the  senior  representative  of  the  largest  divi- 
sion of  the  Schull  Union,  elected  on  the  amalgama- 
tion ticket,  and  tried  to  be  hunted  on  that  ground,  but 
was  elected  by  the  largest  majority  anybody  ever  got 
in  the  Schull  Union.  I am  in  favour  of  a general 
scheme  of  amalgamation  of  unions,  and  particularly 
the  Schull  Union,  as  I believe  a good  many  of  them 
are  unnecessary,  and  are  a great  drag  on  the  slender 
resources  of  tne  country.  Exclusive  of  local  selfish 
ends,  the  great  stumbling  block  that  I see  to  amalga- 
mation is  fixing  the  area  of  charge  and  not  giving 
each  union  the  full  credit  for  its  agricultural  grant. 
I am  in  favour  of  amalgamation  on  the  following 
lines : — 1st,  that  each  union  get  full  credit  for  its 
agricultural  grant  after  amalgamation  takes  place ; 
2nd,  that  the  area  of  charge  for  maintenance  and 
clothing  and  outdoor  relief,  &c..,  be  the  present  areas. 
If  both  these  items  of  expenditure  were  levied  off  the 
amalgamated  areas  it  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  an 
abuse  of  public  money,  as  Guardians  would  not  be 
likely  to  exercise  half  the  vigilance  when  the  areas 
of  charge  would  be  too  large ; besides  in  one  union 
poor  rates  may  be  much  higher  than  in  a neighbour- 
ing union;  therefore,  levying  rates  for  all  purposes 
off  the  amalgamated  areas  would  inflict  a great  in- 
justice on  unions  whose  rates  may  be  lower  than  the 
union  amalgamated  with,  and  ratepayers  and  Guar- 
dians would  never  consent  to  amalgamation  if  they 
could  avoid  it ; 3rd,  all  expenditure  coming  under 
the  heading  of  the  establishment  charges  to  be  levied 
off  the  amalgamated  areas  ; 4th,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  establishment  charges  to  a minimum  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  amalgamated  areas  should 
be  at  least  £100,000.  Now  in  Schull  Union  the 
valuation  of  the  area  of  charge  is  only  £15 ,500 
whilst  the  average  yearly  amount  of  establishment 
cliarges  calculated  on  the  abstracts  of  seven  half-years 
ls  ^s-  2d-  Per  year,  and  to  raise  that  amount 

off  the  Schull  Union  the  Guardians  should  strike  a 
rate  of  9-37d.  in  the  .£,  while  a rate  of  T45d.  in  the' 
£ would  be  sufficient  on  a valuation  of  £100,000. 
The_  average  yearly  cost  of  maintenance  and  clothing 
of  inmates  in  Schull  Workhouse  calculated  on  the 
abstracts  of  seven  half-years  is  £600  8s.  7M.  per  year, 
so  that  the  amount  of  establishment  charges  is  actually 
higher  than  maintenance  and  clothing  of  inmates.  The 
total  average  cost  of  maintenance  and  clothing  and 
outdoor  relief  is  £984  5s.  lid.,  and  only  this  small 
sum  reaches  the  poor  of  the  Schull  Union,  if  we 
exclude  £19  12s.  2d.,  average  cost  of  medicine  and 
Xd  surglcal  appliances  for  workhouse,  &c., 
±.40  14s.  5a.  average  yearly  cost  of  medicine  and  medi- 
cal and  surgical  appliances  for  dispensaries,  whilst 
tlie  total  average  yearly  cost  of  working  the  union  is 
£2,226  19s.  6 %d. 

29073.  Chairman.— Did  you  mention  these  figures 
at  all  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Union?— No  ; I moved  amal- 
gamation there  two  or  three  years  ago.  I have  the 
abstracts  to  prove  the  figures. 

29074.  You  did  not  ask  the  clerk  of  the  union  for 
Ins  opinion  on  those  figures?— No,  sir;  we  got  no 
notice  at  all.  I may  tell  you  that  I don’t  agree  with 
anything  the  chairman  has  said ; we  were  never  sum- 
moned at  all  over  amalgamation. 

29075.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a strong  feeling 
af?"f  V"Pe  Torti°n  of  the  ratepayers  in  favour' 
01  “ ^~i“e  large  majority  are  in  favour  of  it. 

29076.  Do  you  think  that  though  they  might  be 
against  a change  they  would  be  in  favour  of  some- 
thing m the  nature  of  amalgamation,  leaving  the 
hospital  for  the  acute  sick  still  remaining,  such  as  the 
last  Guardian  disapproved  of?— If  you  keep  the  hos- 
pital you  will  have  to  keep  the  staff,  and  I am  in 
favour  of  wiping  out  the  staff. 


29077  What  staff  would  you  have  to  keep  for  the 
hospital? — You  will  have  to  keep  the  nurses  and  the 
doctor. 

29078.  And  the  chaplain? — Yes,  I suppose  so,  that 
will  be  a good  deal.  I would  be  in  favour  of  keeping  a 
fever  hospital  there  in  any  case,  for  a time,  until  I 
saw  how  it  worked ; perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary 
at  all. 

29079.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  a hospital  where  people  who  get  suddenly  and 
seriously  sick  could  be  treated? — What  I say  is  this, 
from  my  experience  of  public  life  for  the  last  six  years, 
that  the  poor  hate  the  workhouse. 

29080.  Do  the  sick  hate  the  hospital? — They  hate 
the  workhouse. 

29081. — Supposing  we  abolish  that,  and  break  up 
the  workhouse  as  such,  leaving  you  the  district  hospi- 
tal, where  only  the  acute  sick  are  treated,  would  you 
have  the  same  objection  to  that,  and  do  you  think 
it  would  be  equally  unpopular  with  the  country 
people? — It  may  not  after  a number  of  years,  but  I 
always  find  if  people  have  anyone  to  take  care  of  them 
they  won’t,  go  into  the  workhouse  or  infirmary  at  all. 
Take  the  ratepayers,  all  the  serious  cases  among  them 
go  to  Cork,  and  surely  they  can  go  to  Skibbereen. 

29082.  Take  a man  with  pneumonia,  who  could  not 
be  moved  to  Skibereen  or  Cork,  would  you  leave  that 
poor  man  in  his  own  home  or  keep  up  a little  hospital 
in  Schull  where  he  could  be  treated  and  cured?— A 
man  suffering  from  pneumonia  could  hardly  be  removed 
to  the  hospital  if  he  lias  anybody  to  take  care  of  him. 

29083.  It  is  a very  unusual  state  of  things,  for 
nearly  all  the  workhouse  hospitals  round  the  country 
are  now  becoming  popular  with  the  people? — That  is 
what  I understand. 

29084.  Any  place  where  the  workhouse  hospital  is  not 
popular,  I am  afraid  it  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  there  is  some  good  reason  for  its  not  being  popu- 
lar?— I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

29085.  Would  you  think  it  right  to  try  a small  hospi- 
tal, and  send  away  the  other  inmates? — I suppose  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  break  up  the  hospital  after  all, 
although  I am  directly  against  it.  It  would  be  too 
harsh  to-  wipe  it  out  at  once. 

29086.  That  is  the  point  of  view  I myself  would  re- 
gard it  from. 

Dr.  Bigger. — Would  you  rather  see  a little  hospital 
separated  altogether,  or  another  institution  from  the 
workhouse? — I would. 

29087.  Close  up  the  workhouse  entirely  ? — Oh,  yes. 

29088.  Chairman. — Yon  could  repair  those  buildings 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and  close  up  the  other 
place  altogether  ? — The  very  thing.  We  were  going  to 
utilise  it  as  an  auxiliary  asylum  at  one  time  instead 
of  Youghal. 

29089.  That  would  be  the  whole  workhouse.  You 
know  a site  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  where 
there  are  ruined  buildings  ? — Yes,  that  is  a fever  hospi- 
tal. 

29090.  If  that  could  ho  put  into  repair  and  serve  as 
a district  hospital,  with  fever  wards  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  it,  would  you  think  that  might  do  ? — I would  ; 
that  would  be  sufficient,  I am  sure. 

29091.  Dr.  Bigger. — That  would  get  rid  of  the  idea 
of  a workhouse?— That  is  true. 

29092.  Chairman. — In  Mr.  Murnaghan’s  district 
there  was  a workhouse  like  Schull  closed  up  altogether 
and  they  sold  the  house  and  buildings,  and  there  is  a 
church  erected  now  on  the  site  out  of  the  workhouse 
stones.  (Witness). — I am  strongly  opposed  to  divi- 
sional rating. 

29093.  You  would  rather  have  union-at-large? — Be- 
cause it  is  most  unjust  to  divisions  that  contain  large 
villages  and  towns.  I never  heard  any  reason  ad- 
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vanced  why  one  ratepayer  in  a union  should  not  con- 
tribute as  much  to  the  support  of  the  deserving  poor, 
according  to  his  valuation,  as  another.  This  would 
not  be  the  case  if  it  were  divisional  rating,  because  the 
division  containing  the  large  village  would  be  rated 
twice  as  high  as  the  neighbouring  division,  which  did 
not  contain  any  village.  It  would  also  mean  a lot  of 
extra  labour,  as  every  division  should  have  its  own 
agricultural  grant.  In  Schull  union  rating  has 
•worked  very  well.  We  have  actually  reduced  our  out- 
door relief.  The  average  amount  of  our  outdoor  relief, 
calculated  on  the  abstracts  of  seven  half  years,  is 
£191  18s.  7 id.  per  half-year,  whilst  for  one  of  the 
half-years  of  the  standard  year — the  half-year  ended 
March,  1899 — the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  was 
£290  16s.,  so  we  can  show  a substantial  reduction 
since  it  became  union  rating. 

29094.  Mr.  Mttenaghan. — The  half-year  previous  to 
the  standard  year  was  very  high;  it  was  much  above 
the  average  so  it  is  hardly  a fair  estimate  ? — That  will 

The  Sitting 


give  an  idea ; I suppose  the  Guardians  tried  to  be  as 
economical  as  they  could  when  it  was  divisional  rating. 
I would  not  object  to  a dispensary  district  charge. 

29095.  Cha.ikma.it. — It  is  the  small  divisions  you 
object  to? — Yes.  The  division  I represent  was  per- 
secuted under  the  old  divisional  rating ; it  was  always 
4s._  in  the  £,  and  sometimes  reached  5s.,  while  the 
neighbouring  divisions  were  about  Is.  6d.  I don’t  see 
a reason  why  one  ratepayer  should  pay  more  rates 
than  another;  it  is  very  unjust.  Since  it  became 
union  rating  in  Schull  we  have  reduced  all  round, 
although  our  expenditure  has  increased  very  much. 
We  had  to  get  trained  and  qualified  nurses  and  a 
nurse  trained  in  midwifery  who  were  not  there  in  the 
standard  year,  yet  we  kept  our  rate  almost  to  the 
standard  rate.  Our  standard  rate  is  2s.  3£d.,  while  our 
average  rate  for  the  seven  years  ending  31st  March, 
1906,  is  2s.  4f d.,  and  whilst  the  number  in  the  work- 
house  has  gone  up  nearly  50  per  cent. 


terminated. 


Sept.  28,  11*05. 

Mr.  Patrick 
O’Brien. 
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POOR  LAW  REFORM  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


Sept.  29^1905.  FIFTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29th,  1905. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Mallow. 

Present : — Mr.  Micks  (Chairman),  Mr.  Muenaghan,  and  Dr.  Coey  Bigger. 


Mr.  D.  L. 
O'Gorman. 


Mr.  D.  L.  O’Gorman,  m.c.c.,  Fermoy,  examined. 


. I first  will  hand  you  in  a map  (produced),  which 
indicates  the  unions  of  the  entire  county.  I have  also 
marked  on  it  the  asylum,  and  the  auxiliary  asylum  in 
Youghal.  The  North  and  South  Infirmaries  are  also 
supported  by  county  funds,  and  the  Cork  Fever 
Hospital  also  gets  a grant  out  of  the  county  funds. 
The  distances  are  marked  here.  You  will  find  that 
the  distance  between  the  various  workhouses  average 
from  ten  to  sixteen  or  nineteen  miles  in  some  of  the 
western  districts,  but  in  our  district  you  find  Fermoy 
ten  miles  from  Mitchelstown  and  fifteen  miles  from 
Mallow.  However,  as  this  explains  itself  I will  hand  it 
in.  Here  are  letters  from  the  county  surveyor  certify- 
ing that  the  distances  are  correct.  I don’t  think  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  county  since  the  institution  of  the  Poor 
Daw.  The  population  has  diminished  by  nearly  a 
half,  and  we  have  now  railway  communication  in  this 
county,  which  did  not  exist  before,  and  there  are 
3,000  labourers’  cottages,  none  of  which  were  built 
before  1884,  and  these  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  matter.  I am  sure  you  will  agree  in  that.  The 
Poor  Law  Inquiry  in  1836  reported  that  you  had  in 
Ireland  1,131,000  agricultural  labourers,  whose  average 
earnings  did  not  exceed  2s.  or  2s.  6 d.  a week,  and  that 
of  those,  one-half  were  destitute  during  thirty  weeks 
of  every  year.  At  the  present  moment  the  demand 
for  agricultural  labour  in  this  district  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  In  1841  the  population  of  Cork  County  was 
77o,3w8,  it  is  now  less  than  328,475 ; labour  is  now 
much  higher,  and  food  and  clothes  are  cheaper  than 
they  were  when  the  Poor  Law  was  established ; per- 
sons are  now  sent  from  every  union  in  the  county  to 
Cork  to  be  treated.  In  the  Fermoy  Union  there  is 
not  a Board  day  on  which  we  do  not  send  people  to 
Cork  for  treatment.  We  have  an  auxiliary  asylum 
established  in  Youghal  for  harmless  idiots,  and  though 
that  is  now  full,  there  are  400  patients  there,  still  in 
every  union  in  the  county  you  will  find  there  are  a 
large  number  of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  a work- 
house  is  certainly  not  the  place  for  those  persons. 
The  asylum  in  Cork  is  overcrowded,  as  you  are  aware, 
and  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  another  auxiliary 
asylum  is  necessary,  and  it  will  be  a great  advantage. 
Deaf  and  dumb  children  are  sent  to  Dublin  for  treat- 
ment. All  the  unions  in  this  county  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  contribute  a penny  in  the  £ 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  sanatorium,  which 
is  badly  needed  for  the  treatment  of  consumption.  In 
the  County  of  Cork  there  are  3,335  rural  district  cot- 
tages, and  554  are  under  contract.  These  figures  are 
taken  from  your  own  Report,  for  1903.  In  the  Fermoy 
Union  alone  we  have  400  of  these  cottages.  We  had 
273 ; there  is  now  a new  scheme  for  130  cottages,  and 
practically  all  those  are  finished.  In  1872  the  amounts 
spent  on  the  rations  and  salaries  of  officers  in  all  the 
Cork  Workhouses,  this  is  taken  from  the  Report 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  was  £14,000 ; 
in  1892  it  was  £19,731 ; that  would  be  an  increase  of 
£5,000,  although,  undoubtedly,  distress  and  destitu- 
tion has  decreased  largely  in  those  years.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  by  proper  management  we  could  do  in 
the  County  Cork  with  two  workhouses — one,  I should 
think,  in  Mallow,  and  one  in  Bandon.  I would  send 
to  those  all  the  undesirables,  and  they  should  be 
detained  there  for  some  time.  Wherever  it  would  be 
necessary  I would  retain  hospitals  ; I would  extend  in 
deserving  cases  the  outdoor  relief ; I would  board  out 
all  the  children,  and  I would  make  it  within  the 
power  of  the  Guardians  to  rent  in  the  villages  a house 
— the  rent  of  a small  house  would  be  a mere  trifle,  £4 
or  £5 — and  by  giving  ,a  room  in  that  house  to  aged, 
respectable  people,  it  would  be  very  much  more 
economical  than  the  present  system.  The  rent,  pro- 
bably, would  not  be  more  than  £4-  or  £5  ; if  they  got 


the  rent,  a little  grant  of  coals  and  a few  shillings 
a week,  it  would  go  much  further  than  the  present 
system.  In  Fermoy  there  is  absolutely  no  distress, 
except  where  it  is  caused  by  sickness,  old  age,  or 
drunkenness.  There  is  absolutely  no  distress ; ’and 
in  the  county  I know  of  no  place  where  there  is  less 
need  for  a workhouse.  A hospital,  of  course,  we 
would  always  want ; and  I can  show  you,  sir,  that  by 
substituting  a hospital,  we  would  effect  a very  large 
saving.  Now,  sir,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Fermoy  is  a 
model  union,  and  that  we  have  the  lowest  rate  in  the 
county ; but  in  Fermoy  we  have  a valuation  of 
£105,000 ; we  have  an  average  number  of  197  inmates 
to  provide  for.  Now,  sir,  in  Skibbereen  they  have  a 
valuation  of  £48,000,  and  they  have  over  330  inmates 
to  provide  for.  In  Clonakilty  they  have  a valuation 
of  £52,000,  and  they  have  over  200  inmates  to  provide 
for.  If  we  take  Cork  as  a standard  of  comparison, 
where  you  have  a large  number  of  inmates,  where  the 
thing  is  centralised,  they  have  over  2,000  inmates,  and 
the  cost  per  inmate  under  the  heading  of  officials’ 
salaries  and  rations,  would  work  out  at  lid.  per  head 
per  week  of  the  inmates.  If  you  come  to  Fermoy, 
you  will  find  the  cost  of  the  officials’  salaries  and 
rations  works  out  at  2s.  6£ d.  per  week ; and  that 
Fermoy,  with  the  exception  of  Dunmanway,  is  the 
most  extravagant  in  the  whole  county.  Dunmanway 
works  out  at  3s.  7%d. , and  the  average  cost  there  for 
maintenance  and  clothing  of  an  inmate  is  4s.  3£d., 
and  the  cost  of  administering  that  4s.  3 £d.  is  3s.  Id., 
which  I don’t  think  is  good  enough.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  relieving  officers' 
salary  is  included  in  that,  but  it  is  included  also  in 
Cork.  The  same  salaries  are  included  in  all  these. 
What  costs  lid.  in  Cork  costs  2s.  6|d.  in  Fermoy. 
Again,  I would  point  out  that  numbers  of  persons  are 
admitted  to  workhouses  who  should  not  be  admitted 
at  all.  We  frequently  have  able-bodied  women,  who 
should  not  be  admitted  for  instance.  We  have,  too, 
d habit,  I think  it  is  wrong,  of  admitting  pensioners 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  themselves.  They  do  pay  for 
themselves  in  the  workhouse,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  it  is  no  loss ; but  I don’t  think  a workhouse  is 
a hotel,  and  the  mere  fact  that  a man  is  able  to  pay 
for  himself  is  conclusive  proof  that  he  is  not  a fit 
subject  for  admittance.  I have  known  an  instance  of 
a woman  admitted  two  or  three  times,  whose  son, 
son-in-law,  and  daughter-in-law  were  all  in  receipt  of 
large  sums  of  public  money. 

29096.  Chairman. — That  is  entirely  for  the  Guar- 
dians to  admit  or  not  admit? — It  is ; bu-t  I point  out 
the  fact  that  a woman  whose  immediate  relatives  were 
in  receipt  of  large  salaries  was  admitted,  and  pen- 
sioners are  constantly  admitted;  and  the  mere  fact 
that  they  pay  in  no  way  does  away  with  the  un- 
desirability of  that.  I take  it  from  your  figures  that 
we  have  197  inmates  in  Fermoy ; their  cost  would  be 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  is  £1,672,  and  salaries, 
£1,300  ; that  gives  a total  of  £2,972.  I now  take  it 
that  of  that  197,  twenty  should  not  be  admitted  at 
all ; I take  it  then  we  have  about  twenty  children, 
who  should  be  boarded  out,  at  an  average  cost  of  £6 
a head ; that  would  be  £120  a year.  We  have  then, 
still,  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  these  idiots  ; they  should 
be  sent  to  a new  auxiliary  asylum,  where  they  would 
cost  about  £16  each  per  annum  ; that  would  be  £267. 
Then  in  Fermoy  on  last  Board  day,  I noted  the  num- 
ber of  hospital  cases.  They  were  twenty  in  one  and 
twenty-three  or  twenty  four  in  the  other,  that  is, 
about  forty,  but  I really  think  that  the  number  of 
cases  we  would  have  in  hospital  would  be  about  thirty 
cases ; and  I would  say  in  a country  hospital  like 
Fermoy  we  could  run  it.  at  about  £23  a head.  We 
would  not  have  very  serious  operations  ; it  would  not 
be  like  the  Mater  Miserieordiee  in  Dublin,  or  the 
North  and  South  Infirmaries  ; the  really  serious  eases 
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are  sent  to  Cork ; that  would  mean  about  £690  for 
thirty  cases.  That  would  leave  fifty  people,  to  whom 
I would  give  outdoor  relief— some  might  do  with  less 
than  2s.  6 d.  a week,  some  might  want  a little  more ; 
most  of  these  are  respectable  old  people  from  the 
country  villages.  If  they  are  placed  in  houses  in  a 
village,  their  rents  paid  for  them,  and  they  got  a 
grant  of  coal,  and  a few  shillings  a week,  it  would 
be  much  better  for  them — they  would  be  self-respec- 
ing  people. 

29097.  What  change  would  you  suggest  in  outdoor 
relief? — I would  make  it  illegal  for  the  Guardians  to 
give  outdoor  relief  to  anyone  who  had  been  convicted 
of  drunkenness  three  times. 

2909a.  How  would  you  make  the  class  that  go  into 
the  workhouse  eligible  for  relief? — I would  suggest 
old  married  couples  and  old  broken-down  agricultural 
labourers. 

29099.  They  would  be  eligible  at  the  present  time? 
—They  are;  but  I want  to  account  for  the  197  we 
have.  I would  pick  out  the  fifty  most  respectable. 

29100.  What  change  would  you  suggest  in  the  law 
so  that  some  of  those  who  at  present  are  ineligible 
for  outdoor  relief  should  become  eligible  for  it? — 
Many  of  those  persons  that  I suggest  are  quite 
eligible ; they  have  come  in  because  their  house 
tumbled  down  or  they  could  not  pay  the  rent  of  the 
house,  and  if  they  had  the  house  their  sons  and 
daughters  would  help  them. 

29101.  Do  you  regard  all  these  people  as  eligible 
for  outdoor  relief  under  the  existing  law  ?— They  are. 

29102.  And,  therefore,  you  think  no  change  would 
be  necessary?— Not  in  that;  they  are  eligible.  That 
would  leave  me  sixty  undesirables,  and  I would  send 
them  to  a central  institution,  and  have  the  law 
altered,  so  that  there  would  be  power  to  confine  them 
there  for  some  time.  That  would  cost  in  that'  central 
institution  about  £12  each  ; that  would  be  £720  ; that 
gives  me  a total  of  £2,111. 

29103.  What  area  of  charge  would  you  have  for  the 
support  of  those  inmates  in  that  central  institution — 
would  it  be  a county-at-large  charge? — That  would  be 
my  private  idea ; personally,  I can  see  no  objection 
to  that.  At  present  you  have  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse ; he  is  a union  charge  in  Fermoy ; he  goes 
out  of  his  mind,  and  goes  up  to  the  asylum,  and  he 
becomes  a county-at-large  charge  at  once,  and  nobody 
objects.  On  the  other  hand,  I will  admit  that  it 
would  be  more  popular  if  you  made  the  charges  at 
the  central  institution  so  much  a head,  and  charge 
the  existing  Fermoy  Union  for  the  number  of  persons 
they  sent  there. 

29104.  What  would  you  do  with  regard  to  apport;on- 
ing  salaries  in  the  central  institution? — That  would 
be  as  in  the  asylum,  part  of  the  cost. 

29105.  The  asylum  has  no  difficulty,  because  it  is  a 
county  charge? — I would  have  no  objection  to  making 
this  a county-at-large  charge.  I have  noticed  that  before 
your  -Oommission  numbers  have  given  evidence  in 
favour  of  returning  to  divisional  rating.  I think  that 
is  altogether  wrong ; I don’t  think  it  would  lead  to 
economy.  If  a thing  comes  up  at  the  County  Council 
as  a county-at-large  charge,  you  may  take  it  that  the 
whole  Council  is  against  it  but  the  man  from  the  dis- 
trict, but  if  it  comes  to  a divisional  charge  no  one 
cares. 

29106.  Do  you  find  that  is  the  case  in  the  granting 
of  outdoor  relief? — The  outdoor  relief,  I think,  has 
gone  down  a little  ; it  was  £1,600  odd,  and  is  now  only 
£1,500.  I really  think  that  as  the  Guardians  get 
educated  to  that  the  wish  to  return  to  divisional  rating 
would  disappear.  To  come  back  to  figures — I have  a 
total  of  £2,111  as  against  a cost  of  £2,972,  being  a 
saving  of  £861. 

29107.  Did  you  make  out  the  poundage  of  that?— 
No,  sir.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  dis- 
trict, I can  give  you  very  important  eyidence,  and 
satisfy  you  that  the  feeling  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
is  entirely  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  workhouse.  I 
commence  by  telling  you  the  country  people  detest  the 
workhouse.  I have  said  to  poor  old  people,  " "Why 
don’t  you  go  into  the  hospital?”  And  the  answer 
they  give  is,  “ I would  die  by  the  ditch  sooner  than  go 
into  the  workhouse.”  Before  this  Commission  was 
thought  of  I was  so  struck  by  the  waste  that  in  1902, 
on  November  26th,  I proposed  to  abolish  the  Fermoy 
Workhouse,  and  I explained,  as  I have  to  yon,  the 
advantage  we  would  have  from  establishing  a hos- 
pital ; and  on  a poll  the  voting  was  twenty-one  to 
thirteen — thirteen  were  in  favour  of  the  abolition.  I 
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will  hand  in  the  report,  and  you  will  be  able  to  study 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  retaining  it ; they  are 
even  more  striking  than  the  arguments  against  it. 

29108.  I see  there  was  a plan  of  campaign  recom- 
mended to  the  officials  ?— Exactly,  sir— the  vested  in- 
terests, that  is  the  entire  objection.  I don’t  wish  to 
show  any  bitterness  or  temper,  but  I recently  read 
the  evidence  of  a gentleman  before  this  Commission, 
and  to  my  certain  knowledge  his  son  was  the  clerk,  his 
sister  was  the  matron,  and  his  nephew  was  the  reliev- 
ing officer.  The  result  of  that  proposal  of  mine  was 
that  I received  this — this  is  from  the  Ballynoe  Land 
and  Labour  League: — “The  following  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously:  Resolved,  that  the  Ballynoe 
Branch  of  the  Land  and  Labour  League  compliment 
Mr.  O'Gorman  for  the  noble  effort  he  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  workhouse.”  That  is  from  the  labourers.  I 
have  taken  every  means  in  my  power  to  test  the 
matter,  and,  except  the  Poor  Law  Board  itself,  the 
people  are  entirely  in  favour  of  giving  np  the  workhouse. 
I would  point  out  to  you  too  that  if  these  workhouses  are 
to  continue,  and  we  are  to  have  in  addition  a sana- 
torium and  two  auxiliary  asylums,  the  sooner  the  rate- 
payers start  for  America  the  better.  As  showing  that 
the  low  rate  does  not  indicate  anything,  this  is  a letter 
from  the  county  secretary,  in  which  he  showed  there 
was  no  rate  in  the  Schull  Union  on  land  for  union  pur- 
poses in  the  half-year  ended  30th  September,  1900,  there- 
fore the  rate  is  no  indication — it  is  the  expenditure. 
The  general  hospital  in  Fermoy,  under  the  Sisters,  is 
excellent;  it  could  not  be  much  better.  But  you 
will  find  here  the  report  of  your  own  doctor  as  to  the 
maternity  ward,  and  I remember  myself  a nurse 
being  called  before  the  Board,  and  admitting  that 
for  three  days  the  bed  in  which  a patient  had  been 
confined  had  not  been  made  up,  and  it  was  in  a state 
of  unspeakable  filth,  and  we  still  have  that  nurse  in 
our  employment.  The  poor  are  aware  of  all  these 
facts.  I hand  in  a resolution  of  the  County  Council, 
in  which  they  unanimously  state  that  some  of  the 
seventeen  workhouses  in  the  county  are  not  necessary, 
and  should  be  abolished. 

29109.  You  did  not  touch  on  the  question  of 
tramps? — The  tramps  are  very  difficult  gentlemen  to 
dealt  with.  I would  not  admit  them  to  any  of  these 
institutions ; but  I would  have  a tramp  who  wanted 
a lodging  apply  at  the  police  barrack,  and  let  him  be 
provided  with  shelter  there,  and  in  the  morning  he 
could  get  a little  coupon  from  the  policeman,  which 
would  entitle  him  to  a breakfast,  and  then  he  could' 
move  on. 

29110.  You  would  not  lock  him  up,  and  teach  him 
habits  of  industry? — No.  , 

29111.  Have  you  thought  that  these  people  take 
young  children  about  with  them,  and  ruin  their  lives  ? 
— <When  it  was  proved  they  were  utterly  unfit  to  have 
charge  of  a child  I would  take  the  child  from  them, 
and  send  it  to  a distant  county. 

29112.  You  would  not  take  the  incumbrance,  as 
they  look  upon  the  child,  from  them,  aiid  give  them 
a free  leg  to  run  about  the  country  ? — It  is  a difficulty. 
Illegitimate  births  are  not  very  numerous  here,  but 
after  a second  lapse  I would  confine  her  in  a peniten- 
tiary. 

29113.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  he  better  to  send 
her  after  the  first  lapse,  when  she  would  be  more 
easily  softened,  to  a penitentiary ; when,  after  a short 
time,  she  could  be  placed  out  again? — It  certainly, 
would  be  better,  but  the  Guardians  hesitate  to  follow, 
up  the  supposed  father,  because  they  generally  fail ;. 
and  I don’t  blame  them ; it  is  hard  to  prove  these 
cases.  If  the  law  itself  would  follow  these  things  a. 
little  further  it  would  be  a deterrent. 

29114.  Under  the  English  law  it  is  more  easy  to 
make  the  father  pay? — The  law  should  be  altered  here 
so.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  woman.  The  woman  can- 
not leave  the  workhouse  without  taking  the  child, 
and  you  will  find  instances  where  a mother  has  to 
remain  with  her  child  for  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
and  I think  it  is  very  hard.  All  these  things  I went 
into  a long  time  ago,  and  when  I wrote  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  know  how  many  Poor  Law 
officials  we  had  in  the  County  Cork,  they  wrote  back 
to  say  they  could  not  give  me  the  information,  as  it 
was  for  official  purposes.  I suppose  they  were  afraid 
to  make  it  public,  there  is  such  an  immense  number 
of  them.  You  will  see  the  expense  of_  sending  persons 
to  outside  hospitals.  I find  here,  Victoria  Hospital 
£13,  £19 ; Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital,  £19  10s. 

I don’t  think  the  slightest  hardship  would  be  entailed 


Sfjif.  30,  1905. 
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on  the  deserving  poor  by  abolishing  the  workhouse ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  prefer  a cottage  home  in 
their  own  village.  And  with  regard  to  the  undesir- 
ables, no  sentimental  reason  should  prevent  us  from 
effecting  a very  large  economy. 

29115.  You  say  you  would  spend  £10  a year  on  the 
house,  and  give  a room  in  that  to  a deserving  old 
person,  or  couple — would  you  have  any  one  in  charge 
of  it?; — No  one  would  be  in  charge ; you  may  have  four 
families  living  in  it. 

29116.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  it  would  get 
neglected? — The  Guardians  would  exercise  a super- 
vision, and  the  relieving  officer  would  report.  Most 
of  the  people  are  clean  and  tidy.  The  cottages  in 
Fermoy  Union  are  beautifully  kept. 

29117.  You  would  put  that  on  the  relieving  officer, 
and  you  don't  think  anything  would  be  necessary 
beyond  his  occasional  inspection — have  no  person  paid 
to  look  after  it? — 1 think  it  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary. 

29118.  You  would  like  to  retain  a hospital  pretty 
much  of  the  kind  you  have  in  Fermoy? — Yes. 

29119.  You  would  not  keep  it  for  the  more  acutely 
sick? — For  aged  people,  who  are  scarcely  hospital 
cases,  but  merely  old  and  broken  down? 

29120.  Yes? — Well,  if  possible  I would  keep  them 
out.  A great  number  of  agricultural  labourers  and 
others  are  now  being  trained  into  letting  the  public 
look  after  their  relatives.  I know  labourers  who  are 
pretty  well  off,  and  could  easily  help  to  maintain  their 
parents,  but  as  they  find  it  easy  to  get  rid  of  them, 
they  do  so. 

29121.  Would  'you  he  afraid  that  the  cottage  home 
arrangement  would  increase  the  number  of  people 
looking  for  relief,  hoping  to  get  it  in  that  form? — 
That  would  all  depend  on  the  administration ; if  pro- 
perly administered  I don’t  see  how  it  could. 

29122.  It  would  be  quite  easy  if  you  administered 
it  yourself,  but  from  your  experience  of  tilings,  how 
they  are  done,  do  you  think  that  system  might  not 
be  overdone? — I know  you  would  he  besieged  by  can- 
vassers, and  they  would  all  have  letters  from  parish 
priests  and  ministers  that  they  are  the  most  deserving 
people  in  the  world ; but  we  have  some  discretion  in 
that  matter,  and  if  properly  worked  it  is  perfectly 
safe ; and  I have  not  abandoned  all  hope  that  things 
will  he  properly  done.  I think  the  people  axe  waking 
up,  and  see  through  a lot  of  this  humbug. 

29123.  Dr.  Biggee. — What  kind  of  a hospital  did 
you  refer  to  when  you  mentioned  that  you  would  keep 
it  for  £23  a year? — In  going  through  the  Youghal 
Asylum  everything  is  beautifully  done ; it  is  practically 
a hospital,  and  a great  many  of  the  people  are  bed- 
ridden, and  if  they  can  do  that  for  £16,  put  £7  on 
top  of  it,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  very  well. 

29124.  I must'  say  that  it  is  not  a very  good  way  of 
going  into  the  matter ; it  is  only  8s.  9 d.  a week,  and 
I don’t  know  any  hospital  kept  for  anything  like 
that? — In  the  North  Infirmary,  where  they  treat  all 
serious  operations,  and  have  very  heavy  surgical  cases 
and  dressings  and  treatment,  the  cost  is  only  £40. 

29125.  That  is  a very  reasonable  cost,  or  perhaps 
£35,  but  when  you  cohie  down  to  £23  it  goes  so  much 
below  anything  I am  aware  of? — But,  after  all,  what 
do  we  treat  there?  It  is  not  very  expensive  to  treat 
a man  with  a broken  arm  or  leg.  We  have  a fever 
hospital. 

29126.  Chairman. — Were  you  including  everything? 
— Yes.  In  the  asylum  in  Cork,  which  is  a most  ex- 
travagant place,  it  is  run  like  a palace ; the  cost 
there  is  £24  or  £25. 

29127.  Dr.  Biggeb. — You  cannot  compare  an  insti- 
tution where  the  majority  are  up  and  walking  about 
with  an-  institution  in  which  people  are  sick  in  bed  ?— 1 
You  have  an  attendant  to  every  fourteen  patients  in 
Cork,  and  still  they  do  it  for  between  £24  and  £25. 

29128.  Comparing  one  hospital  with  another  I can 
understand,  but  when  you  compare  a sick  hospital 
with  a healthy  institution  you  are  on  a wrong  basis? 
— I have  asked  some  doctors,  and  they  told  me  £23 
would  run  a country  hospital.  One,  doctor  put  it  as 
low  as  £22  a head, 

29129.  Chairman. — Even  if  it  went  up  to  £35? — 
There  would  still  be  a saving,  and  not  only  that,  but 
the  place  would  become  more  popular.  Now  it  has  a 
workhouse  taint,  and  has  drunken,  bad  characters 


coming  there  night  after  night,  and  they  won’t  associate 
with  them,  and  I am  very  glad  of  it.  If  we  lost  that 
proper  pride  we  would  be  a ruined  country. 

29130.  Dr.  Biggee.— You  believe  in  separating  the 
hospital  from  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

29131.  You  mentioned  that  the  Comity  Council 
looked  after  a county-at-large  charge? — More  closely 
than  they  would  after  a local  charge. 

29132.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  rule  with  j-our 
County  Council? — Yes ; they  will  all  bristle  against 
what  is  a county-at-large  charge. 

29133.  So,  if  you  put  one  of  these  institutions  on 
a county  rate  you  think  it  would  be  managed  more 
economically? — I think  it  would. 

29134.  Mr.  Mtjbnaghan.-  -Are  you  not  aware  that 
the  reason  they  don’t  raise  any  objection  to  the  local 
charge  is  that  they  think  the  locality  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  locality,  when  they  have  to  pay  for  it, 
know  best  what  they  want  ? — That  is  not  the  reason.  I 
think  it  is  that  the  representatives  of  any  other  divi- 
sion are  not  going  to  pay  any  portion  of  it  and  there- 
fore don’t  interfere  at  all.  In  the  County  Council  if  a 
local  charge  is  to  be  put  on  Kanturk,  or  Millstreet,  or 
Bantry,  why  should  I,  as  a Fermoy  man,  interfere? 
But  if  it  is  a county-at-large  charge,  proposed  by  a 
Kanturk  man,  and  I,  as  a Fermoy  man  will  have  to 
pay  a share,  naturally  I will  investigate  it  very  closely. 

29135.  Do  you  not  think  the  local  men,  who  have  to 
pay  for  it,  investigate  the  case  and  are  satisfied  that 
they  are  going  to  get  value  for  it  ? — They  do. 

29136.  And  does  it  not  stand  ho  reason  that  a small 
area  can  be  more  closely  looked  after  than  a wide  area 
like  the  Co.  Cork  ? — I am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

29137.  Dr.  Biggee. — Do  you  charge  pensioners  the 
full  cost  ? — Sometimes  they  are  charged  full  and  some- 
times only  part ; sometimes  he  says  he  has  swept  the 
floor  and  done  a good  deal  of  useful  work,  and  it  was 
quite  an  advantage  to  have  him,  and  he  gets  a re- 
mission and  is  let  off  light.  That  is  not  a very  serious 
matter;  I merely  bring  it  forward  because  the  very 
fact  that  he  is  able  to  pay  shows  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  taken  in. 

29138.  What  does  he  do  with  the  surplus  ? — He  goes 
out  and  gets  his  pension  and  gets  drunk  on  the  re- 
mainder. 

29139.  Chaieman. — Supposing  your  scheme  was 
carried  out  at  Fermoy,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
large  and  good  building  there  might  be  utilised  for  a 
county-at-large  purpose  ? — Yes. 

29140.  Suppose  there  was  no  purpose  to  which  they 
could  be  applied,  what  would  you  do  with  the  buildings 
as  they  are  ? You  would  want  a hospital ; would  you 
propose  to  keep  that  hospital  among  these  huge  build- 
ings ? — I think  not,  but  I certainly  would  think  that 
Fermoy  would  be  an  excellent  place  to  run  the  second 
auxiliary  asylum  ; the  asylum  in  Cork  is  overcrowded. 

29141.  I quite  see  that  it  might  be  a very  useful 
place  for  a pauper  sanatorium  or  an  auxiliary  asylum, 
but  it  is  not  merely  Fermoy  I have  in  my  mind,  but 
other  places ; take  Fermoy  or  Mitchelstown,  what 
would  pou  propose  should  be  done  with  them ; would 
you  pi-opose  to  sell  the  existing  premises  ? — We  only 
rent  them. 

29142.  Well  sell  your  interest  in  them  and  build  a 
small  hospital  suitable  for  the  place  ? — I think  a small 
hospital  would  do. 

29143.  Would  you  be  afraid  of  keeping  up  a large 
building  like  that  with  so  many  portions  not  needed  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  a great  mistake ; it  would  be 
better  let  it  tumble  down  than  waste  money  on  it. 
The  only  thing  that  might  minimise  the  saving  that  I 
believe  could  be  effected  would  be  that  the  officials 
would  have  to  receive  pensions  or  gratuities.  I am 
prepared  for  that. 

29144.  Don’t  you  see  that  the  older  officials  would 
be  glad  to  go  and  their  pensions  would  not  last  long, 
and  the  younger  officials  could  be  utilised  and  put  into 
other  institutions  ? — Yes,  where  wanted ; the  fewer  we 
have  the  better ; we  would  utilise,  as  far  as  possible, 
deserving  officers,  but  to  postpone  reform  on  that 
ground  is  only  putting  it  off ; it  is  better  to  meet  it 
to-day  than  in  fifteen  years.  I would  be  prepared  to 
deal  generously  with  them. 

29145.  And  it  would  be,  every  year,  a diminishing 
charge?— Yes. 
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29146.  Ckaiemax. — Von  are  Chainnan  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians? — Ves,  sir. 

29147.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that  lias  just 
been  given,  or  were  you  one  of  the  Guardians  against 
amalgamation  ? — I entirely  disagree  with  the  evidence 
given  by  the  previous  witness. 

29148.  What  would  your  view  be  ; do  you  think  any 
change  is  necessary  at  all,  or  that  things  are  fairly 
well  as  they  are? — I think  the  union  of  Fermoy  is 
very  well  managed  at  present,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  requirements  of  the  whole  union  to  let  it  stand 
as  it  does  at  present.  Before  I go  into  my  evidence  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  previous 
witness  only  represents  himself  here. 

29149.  He  does  that  with  very  good  effect  ? — And  Mr. 
Noonan  and  myself  are  appointed  by  our  Board  to  put 
the  views  of  the  Board  before  the  Commission.  At 
our  meeting  on  Saturday  last  we  had  a very  large 
Board  present,  and  the  Board  were  entirely  unani- 
mous against  amalgamation;  they  want  to  retain  the 
union  as  it  is  at  present. 

29150.  Would  you  keep  the  same  classes  in  it,  or  do 
you  think  that  some  classes  might  with  advantage 
be  moved? — I do. 

29151.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  re- 
move the  lunatics? — Yes. 

29152.  Do  you  think  a workhouse  is  a good  place  for 
children  ? — I do  not ; I would  board  them  out. 

29153.  Do  you  think  the  law  ought  to  be  amended 
so  as  to  give  the  Guardians  power  to  board  out  all  the 
children  that  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rates  ? — 
Yes. 

29154.  You  are  aware  that  a great  many  of  these 
poor  little  children  are  illegitimate;  the  girls  come 
m and  stay,  perhaps,  all  their  lives  in  the  house? — 
Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

29155.  Do  you  think  these  girls  ought  to  be  kept  in 
the  house? — No,  I do  not;  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  a penitentiary  to  put  them  into 

29156.  And  never  admitted  to  the  workhouse  at  all, 
but  in  the  first  instance  sent  to  the  penitentiary  with  a 
view  to  their  reformation? — Yes. 

29157.  As  regards  tramps ; do  you  think  that  work- 
houses ought  to  remain  open  to  them  ? — That  is  a very 
difficult  question  to  solve.  I believe  the  tramps,  in 
the  first  instance,  should  apply  to  the  local  Constabu- 
lary, and  let  application  be  made  from  the  Constabu- 
lary to  the  workhouse  authorities  for  admission. 

29158.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  a great  many  witnesses,  that 
these  tramps  should,  if  it  was  obvious  they  were 
vagrants,  be  committed  under  a magistrate’s  warrant 
to  a central  institution  where  they  would  be  obliged  to 
work,  with  the  hope  of  making  them  industrious 
people  in  the  future  ? — I would  be  very  much  in  favour 
of  that. 

29159.  Then  the  two  remaining  classes  in  the  work- 
house  would  be  the  sick,  the  aged  and  infirm  ; you  would 
let  the  sick  remain  in  the  hospital,  and  the  aged 
and  infirm  would  you  also  keep  ? — Yes. 

29160.  Why  would  you  not  agree  with  the  proposal 
that  the  Fermoy  aged  and  infirm  should  for  instance 
lie  sent  to  Mallow  intead  of  Fermoy.  We  are  talking 
of  healthy  people  who  can  travel  in  a train  as  well  as 
ss  we  can? — I think  they  are  always  anxious  that 
their  friends  should  come  from  time  to  time  to  see 
them ; it  would  be  only  natural  they  should,  and  if 
they  were  too  great  a distance  away  from  their  friends 
the  probability  is  that  their  friends  would  never  sec 
them;  it  is  a great  encouragement  to  a poor  person 
compelled  to  retire  into  a workhouse  to  have  an 
occasional  visit  from  friends. 

29161.  Your  union  goes  to  Watergrasshill  ? — Yes. 

29162.  How  far  is  that  from  your  workhouse  at 
Fermoy  ?— About  ten  miles. 

29163.  It  would  he  about  the  same  distance  from 
there  to  Mallow;  a little  more  perhaps? — I don’t 
know  the  distance. 

29164.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  any  hardship  for 
the  outlying  people,  at  far  distances  from  Fermoy,  to 
have  to  go  to  a place  like  Mallow? — I do  indeed. 

29165.  Although  there  would  not  be  much  difference 
in  actual  distance  ? — Then  there  would  be  no  hardship 
at  all,  good  or  bad. 

29166.  Take  the  country  between  Fennoy  and 
Mallow  in  a straight  line  along  the  river,  there  would 
not  be  very  much  difference?— No,  there  would  not,  so 


far  as  Castltownvoche  and  Ballyliooley  axe  concerned, 
but  if  you  take  the  southern  portion  of  the  union, 
Ballynoe,  that  division  that  bounds  Youghal  and 
Midleton,  to  compel  aged  and  infirm  people  to  go 
from  there  to  Mallow  it  would  be  too  much. 

29167.  How  far  are  you  from  Youghal  ?— Twelve 
miles. 

29168.  And  Midleton  ? — Thirteen  or  fourteen  miles. 

29169.  And  Fermoy? — Nine  miles. 

29170.  Have  the  aged  and  infirm  there  much  more 
practical  connection  with  Fermoy  than  with  Midleton 
or  Youghal  ? — They  have ; it  is  their  market  town. 

29171.  Have  you  ever  inquired  as  to  the  number  of 
visits  that  the  aged  and  infirm  receive  from  their 
friends  1 — Well,  I have  not  inquired,  but  I have  reason 
to  know,  because  I very  often  give  a letter  of  admission 
to  friends  of  inmates. 

29172.  Sick  inmates? — Yes. 

29173.  I quite  admit  that  there  are  a great  many 
visits  paid  to  the  sick,  but  can  you  tell  me  whether 
you  think  there  are  many  visits  paid  to  the  infirm  ?— 
There  are,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

29174.  We  made  inquiries  and  it  surprised  us  how 
very  few  visits  are  paid  to  the  aged  and  infirm  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sick  ? 

Mr.  Mtjbnaghak. — Especially  with  regard  to  those 
with  long  residences— the  older  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

29175.  Chaiumax. — Once  they  become  settled  they 
practically  receive  no  visits?— Oh,  they  do;  I very 
often  visit  neighbours  of  mine  who  are  inmates  of  the 

29176.  A very  large  proportion  of  those  aged  and  infirm 
people  are  single  old  people — widows  or  widowers— the 
last  of  their  generation,  with  really  no  near  relations 
or  friends  to  see  them.  Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

29177.  So  that  they,  in  any  ease,  would  not  have 
any  visitors  ?— They  would.  The  good  neighbours  and 
friends  will  always  inquire  about  them. 

29178.  Is  it  often  done  through  the  Guardians  ?— It 
is  done  through  the  Guardians. 

29179.  You,  as  a Guardian,  would  be  in  favour  of 
reducing  the  rates  if  it  could  be  done  without  hardship 
to  the  poor? — I would. 

29180.  Can  you  tell  me  any  way  in  which  economv 
could  be  effected  if  you  do  not  gather  the  healthv  into 
one  central  institution  or  else  board  them  out  in  cot- 
tage homes,  as  has  been  suggested  ? — I do  not  agree  in 
boarding  them  out  in  cottage  homes. 

29181.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  that?— I 
hold  that  infirm  people  will  want  to  be  looked  after  by 
doctors  and  nurses  from  time  to  time  too. 

29182.  They  could  of  course  be  looked  after  by 
doctors,  and  if  they  needed  a nurse’s  attention  would 
not  the  p-roper  place  for  them  be  to  a hospital?— It 
would,  certainly. 

29183.  But  as,  long  as  they  are  healthy  and  able  to 
get  about  they  might  stay  outside  in  the  cottage 
homes? — The  difficulty  would  be  to  get  the  cottage 
home  . 6 

29184.  What  objection  do  you  see  to  the  svstem  ? — I 
think  they  would  not  be  at  all  as  well  looked  afier  in 

onfnr  ’ wonlc5  0Tlly  have  to  look  after  themselves. 

29185.  Ho  you  think  elderly  people  like  that  would 
want  personal  attention  ?— Yes ; they  are  not  able  to 
look  after  themselves. 

29186  Mr.  Mthhaghan — That  would  not  apply  to 
the  whole  class,  only  to  a few  ?— Wherever  an  infirm 
person  is  I hold  they  are  not  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves. A poor  man  knocked  up  with  pains  in  his- 
bones  is  not  able  to  do  anything  for  himself. 

29187.  I have  noticed  a number  of  them  fairly  well 
able  to  look  after  themselves  in  various  houses  ?— If 
you  looked  closely  after  them  you  would  find  they 
could  not  take  care  of  themselves. 

29188.  Ch.ii Kir ak.  You  don’t  approve  of  boarding 
out  in  cottage  Homes,  and  the  reason  you  object  to  a 
central  institution  is  it  would  be  taking  them  away 
from  their  neighbours  and  friends;  do  you  see  any 
other  way  of  effecting  a large  saving  for  the  rates-the 
aged  and  infirm  are  practically  the  largest  class  in  the 
workhouse  ; do  you  see  any  other  method  for  economy 
if  you  don’t  do  it  with  that  class?— The  taking  away  of 
the  children  is  au  economy,  and  the  doing  away  with 
the  tramps. 

29189.  That  might  or  might  not.  be  an  economy,  but 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  per- 
haps. Do  you  see  any  other  way  of  effecting  a"  large 
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economy  except  dealing  with  that  class — the  aged  and 
infirm  ? — I do  not ; if  you  centralise  them  you  will 
have  a large  staff  to  look  after  them. 

29190.  Much  smaller  than  the  total  of  the  staff  that 
looks  after  them  in  the  various  workhouses? — We  have 
almost  unnecessary  expenditure  on  the  hospitals  at 
present. 

29191.  Hardly  anyone  suggests  that  the  hospitals 
should  be  closed  or  that  the  facilities  for  treating  the 
sick  should  be  diminished? — Certainly  not. 

29192.  It  is  not  the  sick  but  it  is  the  old  people  who 
have  become  infirm  and  are  too  old  for  work  that  we 
have  to  consider? — It  would  be  very  unfair  to  the  old 
people  at  the  latter  end  of  their  lives  to  banish  them 
from  their  friends  and  neighbours. 

29193.  Don’t  you  think  that  when  once  they  are  in 
an  institution  they  have  nothing  but  their  memory  of 
the  old  spot  ? — No,  sir,  my  experience  is  all  the  other 
way,  they  are  always  inquring  about  their  late  home 
and  their  neighbours  and  friends. 

29194.  They  don’t  see  it? — No ; they  don’t  see  it. 

29195.  And  I think  you  will  find  that  they  don’t 
often  see  people  from  the  old  home  ? — It  is  my  ex- 
perience they  do. 

29196.  There  is  no  economy  you  think  of  as  regards 
outdoor  relief  ?— I think  it  should  be  made  a divisional 
charge ; I think  there  would  be  much  more  supervision 
and  the  Guardians  of  the  several  divisions  would  be 
more  or  less  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  of  their  divi- 
sion and  would  be  more  anxious  to  keep  down  the 
rates. 


29197.  Has  your  outdoor  relief  remained  pretty 
stationary  ? — It  has  gone  up  £150  a year  since  the 
coming  in  of  the  Local  Government  Act.  We  would 
be  glad  that  more  power  would  be  given  to  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  the  way  of  classification  of  inmates. 
More  responsibility  should  be  thrown  on  the  Guar- 
dians. 

29198.  Don’t  you  think  they  have  full  power  at  pre- 
sent?— They  have  not. 


29199.  Where  do  you  see  any  deficiency  of  power? 

Not  very  long  ago  there  was  an  application  from  a 
girl  for  admission  to  our  union.  She  was  not  of  the  best 
character,  still,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  not  able  to 
show  to  the  medical  officer,  who  has  the  power  of 
classifying,  that  the  girl  was  of  the  character  that  she 
really  was,  therefore  the  doctor  could  not  put  her  into 
the  separate  apartment,  and  the  other  inmates  had  an 
objection  to  being  compelled  to  associate  with  her. 

29200.  The  Guardians  practically  have  the  power, 
but  you  would  not  suggest  that  on  suspicion  they 
should  put  the  girl  into  the  immoral  ward  f— We  could 
not  exactly  put  forward  evidence  to  satisfy  the  medi- 
cal officer  ; and  I think  one  of  the  reasons  why  people 
have  an  objection  to  going  into  hospital  is  being  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  uniform. 

29201.  Are  you  aware  that  Guardians  can  select  any 
pattern  of  clothes  they  like,  for  instance,  blue  serge  ? — 
I am  aware  of  that,  but  still  there  is  the  very  make  of 
the  suit ; it  must  be  uniform  ; if  they  were  allowed 
to  wear  their  own  clothes. 

29202.  You  know  very  well  that  a great  many  of  {he 
poor  people  that  come  in  have  very  unsightly  clothes, 
and  perhaps  not  very  clean  ? — A great  many  who  were 
respectable  people  have  to  have  recourse  to  the  work- 
house  ; it  is  a great  hardship  to  compel  them  to  wear 
the  uniform. 

29203.  But  there  is  power  to  provide  a costume  that 
has  no  brand  on  it;  nothing  indicative  of  pauperism? 
— I would  be  in  favour  of  extending  the  power  to  the 
Guardians. 

29204.  I think  any  reasonable  wish  they  express  that 
way  they  have  power  to  carry  out ; I know  plenty  of 
Poor  Law  hospitals  where  they  get  nice  uniforms  for 
the  sick  that  are  not  in  the  least  objected  to;  people 
rather  like  them  ? — Some  poor  people  had  an  objection 
to  enter  the  hospitals  before  the  introduction  of  the 
nuns,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  nuns  I never 
heard  any  person  object  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 
We  are  the  lowest  rated  union  in  the  whole  county. 


Mr.  John 
Hoonan. 


Mr.  John  Noonan, 

29205.  Chairman. — What  is  your  view  about  the 
question  of  amalgamation  or  classification? — I am  en- 
tirely opposed  to  amalgamation.  I think  it  is  one  of 
the  sources  above  all  that  would  be  likely  to  encourage 
extravagance  and  expenditure. 

28206.  You  don’t  like  a large  area? — No,  I would 
wish  to  confine  it  as  formerly  to  the  electoral  division. 

29207.  For  what  kind  of  relief? — Indoor  and  out- 
door; go  back  altogether  to  the  former  system. 

20208.  You  think  it  was  more  economical  ?— I have 
no  doubt  about  it. 

28209.  What  do  you  think  about  the  town  rate- 
papers  ; would  they  not  have  a great  hardship  put  on 
them  if  you  went  back  to  the  old  system? — We  dis- 
cussed that  on  Saturday  last,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  valuation  in  Fermoy  I do  not  think  they  would 
-suffer  much ; they  would  be  opposed  to  it  but  they  did 
-not  object. 

29210.  Did  your  Board  of  Guardians,  after  notice 
-to  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  pass  a resolution  in 
favour  of  going  back  to  district  charges  for  all  pur- 
poses ? — No ; there  was  no  resolution ; it  was  a con- 
- versation,  and  generally  accepted  by  the  members  that 
"happened  to  be  present. 

29211.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  add  to 
what  your  chairman  said  ? — Very  little.  I think  there 
ought  to  be  a little  more  powers  extended  to  the  Guar- 
• dians,  especially  in  reference  to  officers  ; I think  it  is 
a very  bad  thing  to  have  a hard  and  fast  rule  made  as 
regards  officers.  If  an  officer  requires  leave  of  absence 
•as  a rule  the  next  officer  will  ask  for  compensation  for 
-the  discharge  of  that  officer’s  duty.  I would  entirely 
•agree  for  the  rest  with  what  the  chairman  has  said. 


m.c.c.,  Fermoy,  examined. 

29212.  Do  you  think  that  the  proper  thing  then  is 
that  officers  should  devote  all  their  time  to  the  Guar- 
dians, and  there  should  be  no  extra  pay  ? — That  is  my 
opinion,  that  they  should  be  employed  to  devote  all 
their  time,  as  far  as  reasonable. 

29213.  You  are  referring  to  one  indoor  officer  going 
away  for  a fortnight  and  another  officer  doing  his 
or  her  duty  and  making  a claim  for  extra  pay  ? — That 
is  so.  I would  entirely  object  to  these  cottage  homes 
described  by  the  first  witness ; I think  it  would  be  an 
inducement  to  all  the  poor  in  the  country  to  look  for 
these  cottage  homes.  I think  they  would  be  better 
cared  and  looked  after  and  be  under  better  supervision 
in  the  workhouse,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  would 
be  as  troublesome  as  ever. 

29214.  You  would  not  think  that  supervision  would 
be  an  advantage  if  they  got  on  well  without  it?— I 
think  there  should  be  some  supervision,  and  I am, 
furthermore,  under  the  impression  that  whatever  aid 
or  assistance  they  got  to  live  on  they  would  be  just  as 
troublesome  to  charitable  people  as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  they  would  not  be  relieved  of  the 
begging  nuisance  if  those  people  were  located  in  cot- 
tage homes. 

2s215.  You  think  if  you  started  cottage  homes  and 
did  not  give  a large  payment  also  they  would  be  apt  to 
make  it  up  by  charitable  donations  ?— My  belief  is  that 
unless,  it  was  illegal  to  resort  to  their  former  methods 
of  living  they  would  do  so. 

29916.  And  even  if  it  was  illegal,  do  you  "think  they 
would  still  try  it  ? — I think  so ; it  is  very  hard  to  break 
an  old  dog  of  his  tricks. 


Mr.  J D. 
O’Sullivan 


Mr.  J.  D.  O’Sullivan,  Chairman, 

Mr.  Linehan,  one  of  the  gentlemen  appointed,  could 
not  attend,  and  asked  me  to  hand  in  the  notes  of  his 
evidence  (produced). 

29217.  Chairman. — What  is  your  personal  view,  and 
the  view  of  your  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  question  of 
amalgamation? — Utterly  opposed  to  it. 


Millstreet  Union,  examined. 

29218.  Was  the  question  n.ever  considered  in  pa=t 
years  at  Millstreet? — Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  frequently 
considered. 

29219.  Sometimes  you  passed  resolutions  in  favour 
of  it?— I think  on  one  occasion,  and  there  has  been  a 
sworn  inquiry  held  on  three  occasions,  one  as  late  as 
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1895,  and  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  that  could  be 
given  the  Local  Government  Board  refused  to  accede 
to  it. 

29220.  The  proposal  then  was  that  Milstreet  Union 

should  be  divided  between  the  adjoining  unions? 

Macroom,  Kanturk,  and  Killamey. 

29221.  There  was  no  question  then  about  leaving  a 
hospital  for  the  sick  in  Millstreet  ? — I think  not. 

29222.  They  just  simply  would  close  up  all  the  build- 
ings and  divide  the  union  among  the  other  places  ? — 
Yes. 

29223.  And  it  was  thought  that  such  a proposal  as 
that,  would  not  be  proper  ?— Yes,  but  the  people  have 
•considered  the  question  very  carefully,  and  ratepayers 
and  all  are  opposed  to  amalgamation;  they  don’t 
think  it  would  effect  any  saving  of  the  rates. 

29224.  Would  that  mean  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Millstreet  or  the  union-at-large  ? — I live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Millstreet,  and  it  is  of  my  own  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  I speak. 

29225.  Do  you  know  whether  the  feeling  of  keeping 
•an  the  workhouse  as  it  is  is  shared  by  the  people  all 
round  at  a distance  from  Millstreet,  but  inside  the 
union  ?— Perhaps  in  the  more  remote  districts  which 
may  be  as  near  to  another  workhouse;  I don’t  know 
what  the  feeling  is  there. 

29226.  What  reforms  do  you  think  might  be  intro- 
duced ?— I think  without  amalgamation  there  could 
be  amalgamation  of  offices  within  the  workhouse  at 
present. 

29227 . How  would  you  work  that  ? — I don’t  know  ; but 
I don't  think  there  are  quite  as  many  officers  required 
for  120  inmates  as  there  were  for  five  times  that  num- 
ber. 

29228.  From  your  own  knowledge,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  could  you  point  out  some  office  that  might 
be  abolished  ? — I won’t  say ; I don’t  think  that  is  a 
question  for  me. 

29229.  I should  not  have  dreamed  of  putting  it  to 
you  only  you  suggested  it  yourself?— I think  it  could 
be  done. 

29230.  What  offices  do  you  think  could  be  abolished  ? 
— I have  not  considered  the  question. 

29231.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  abolish 
the  master’s  post?— -I  don’t  know ; I don’t  think  so. 

29232.  The  matron — do  you  think  she  is  unneces- 
sary ? — Yes ; I should  say  it  is  unnecessary  under  the 
present  system. 

29333.  The  porter? — A porter  is  required,  as  far  as 
the  system  applies  at  present. 


29234.  These  are  practically  the  only  three  able- 
bodied  officers  you  have  at  Millstreet — can  you  tell 
me  any  change  in  the  system  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  have  fewer  officers?— 'No,  sir.  Of  course, 
we  have  only  very  few  school  children  in  the  work- 
house  ; those  could  be  boarded  out,  I think. 

29235.  You  don’t  pay  the  salary  of  the  schoolmis- 
tress, but  give  her  rations? — Yes.  The  boarding-out 
system  is  working  admirably  in  Millstreet. 


29237.  Do  you  think  that  a desirable  thing?— It 
would  be  no  harm  ; it  would  have  a very  good  effect. 

29238.  What  other  change  would  you  make  besides 
the  children ; would  you  be  against  removing  the  aged 
and  infirm  ? — I would  be  utterly  against  it ; every- 
body is  against  removing  a single  old  person. 

29239.  "What  objection  have  you  to  it? — From  my 
knowledge  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  at  present, 
there  are  very  few  of  the  undesirable  class,  they  are 
all  old  people,  who  have  lived  fairly  respectable  lives, 
and  have  had  recourse  to  the  workhouse  at  the  latter 
end  of  their  days,  and  it  would  be  a very  wrong  thing 
to  remove  them  to  a distance  away.  Their  friends 
would  not  see  them,  and  they  would  be  buried  with- 
out their  friends. 

29240.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  about  being  buried 
among  their  friends  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that 
makes  people  shy  about  going  into  the  workhouse? — 1 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons ; I would  not  say  it  is  the 
chief  reason. 

29241.  What  other  reasons  would  there  be? — They 
like  to  see  their  friends  occasionally.  These  people 
take  a week  or  a few  days  out  once  in  a while,  and 
go  to  see  their  friends,  which  it  would  not  he  possible 
for  them  to  do  if  they  were  in  Mallow,  or  anywhere 


29242  As  regards  outdoor  relief,  have  you  any  sug- 
gestions to  make? — I have  not.  Outdoor  relief  has 
been  reduced  in  our  district  by  £200  a year ; we  are 
very  well  satisfied.  As  far  as  divisional  rating  is 
concerned,  it  would  tend  towards  economy,  but  would 
inflict  gr^at  hardship  on  the  poorer  districts  where  the 
people  iive,  they  have  to  bear  the  whole  cost,  while 
the  richer  districts  would  escape  scot  free. 

29243.  You  would  not  care  to  keep  lunatics  in  the 
house? — No,  sir,  of  course  not.  I would  send  them 
to  some  central  institution,  and  those  women  with 
illegitimate  children  also. 

29244.  The  sick  and  aged  and  infirm  you  would  like 
to  keep  at  Millstreet? — Yes. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Cobkbby,  J.] 

29245.  Chairman . — You  are  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council  ? — Yes  ; and  I have  been  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  for  years. 

29246.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  wit- 
nesses?— Yes,  sir. 

29247.  Does  it  represent,  on  the  whole,  your  view  ? 
—Well,  yes,  with  the  exception  of  these  women  that 
have  had  illegitimate  children.  I think  they  should 
be  sent  on  to  an  institution  by  themselves,  and  I 
equally  think  those  idiots  should  be  sent  away ; but 
I would  think  it  a great  hardship  to  be  sending  out 
of  the  union  those  old  people,  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  district,  worked  their  lives,  and  now  have 
become  infirm ; I think  it  would  he  a crime,  apd  I am 
of  opinion  it  would  shorten  their  lives  if  they  were 
sent  away. 

29248.  Do  you  remember  yourself — hardly,  I sup- 
pose— the  foundation  of  Millstreet  Union  ?— ‘Hardly  : 
it  was  in  1854. 

29249.  It  is  one  of  the  new  unions? — Yes. 

29250.  Of  course,  the  reason  it  was  opened  in  1854 
was  because  there  were  too  many  inmates  to  .be  kept 
in  the  surrounding  workhouses  of  Kanturk  and 
Macroom? — Oh,  yes. 

29251.  Now  that  state  of  things  has  gone? — It  has 
gone  a good  deal,  blit  still  there  are  a lot  of  poor  in 
the  district  at  present. 

29252.  You  have  between  thirty  and  forty  sick  and 
thirty  and  forty  aged  and  infirm? — 'We  have  male 
infirms,  26,  and  females,  15. 

. 29253.  Can  yon  tell  me  why  it  is  that  the  female 
infirms  are  always  so  much  smaller  in  number  in  Mill- 
street  ?— I believe  there  are  a good  deal  of  the  females 
After  dying  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 


Millstreet,  examined. 

29254.  There  has  been  a rather  steady  difference  be- 
tween the  two  ; it  has  been  so  for  a long  time? — Well, 
yes ; I think,  too,  that  the  females  are  more  or  less 
kept  up  by  their  children. 

29255.  And,  perhaps,  an  old  woman  is  useful  look- 
ing after  children? — 'Yes;  she  can  mind  the  children 
or  rook  the  cradle. 

29256.  And  with  a man  he  is  past  his  work? — There 
is  no  respect  for  him — off  he  goes. 

29257.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  unnecessary  expen- 
diture on  outdoor  relief? — No,  we  are  on  the  decrease. 
We  have  been  complimented  by  the  Auditor  at  the 
last  audit  on  how  we  distributed  the  relief. 

29258.  What  he  liked  was  the  small  total,  I sup- 
pose?— Yes. 

29259.  And  you  have  not  left  anyone  that  ought  to 
have  it  without  relief? — No ; if  we  went  over  the 
bounds  we  would  get  a tip  of  red  ink.  There  is  one 
thing  I would  wish — that  the  boundaries  of  Millstreet 
would  be  extended ; that  some  should  be  taken  off 
Kanturk  and  some  off  Macroom.  I would  not  fancy 
sending  off  the  poor  of  Millstreet  to  Kanturk  or 
Macroom  while  the  rates  are  higher  there. 

29260.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a great  hardship 
to  bring  the  aged  and  infirm  of  Kanturk  or  Macroom 
into  Millstreet? — It  would  not  in  the  surrounding 
districts. 

29261.  Would  it  not  be  taking  them  away  from 
their  own  district,  and  their  friends? — No  ; they  are 
just  as  near  Millstreet  as  Macroom. 

29262.  Have  you  thought  about  what  electoral 
divisions  you  would  like  to  get  from  those  unions  ? — 
Carriganimmy  from  Macroom. 

6 K 


Sept.  29,  1905. 

Mr.  jTK 
O’Sullivan. 


Mr.^J,  J. 
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Sept.  29  1905  29263.  You  are  very  close  to  Kanturk — how  many 

' — L * milps  ? — 'Nine  miles. 

Sir.  J.  J.  29264.  And  about  eleven  from  Hacroom,  is  it? — 

Corkery.  Thirteen  Irish. 

29265.  How  near  would  Clondroliidi  take  you  to 
Macroom  ? — Nine  miles. 

. 29266.  What  is  the  boundary  of  the  union? — Cahir- 
doneen  belongs  to  Millstreet. 

29267.  And  on  the  Kanturk  side,  how  far  do  you 
go  towards  Kanturk? — About  nine  miles;  it  would 
be  nearer  to  Millstreet  than  to  Kanturk. 

.29268.  There  are  only  ten  miles  between  the  two 
places — 'how  far  do  you  go  on  those  ten  miles? — I go 
into  the  electoral  division  of  Meens, 

29269.  What  I am  asking  you  is,  how  far  do  you 
go  on  the  direct  road? — -It  would  be  as  near  to  Mill- 
street  as  it  would  be  to  Kanturk. 

29270.  You  would  like  to  get  these  electoral 
divisions  that  would  increase  your  valuation  and  lower 
your  taxation? — Yes. 

29271.  I suppose  that  is  the  object  of  it? — Yes. 

29272.  You  don’t  go  into  the  County  Kerry  at  all  ? — 
No,  sir. 

29273.  You  don’t  want  to  go  there? — I do  not;  it 
is  far  away. 

29274.  It  comes  up  to  within  a couple  of  miles  of 
you? — Yes,  sir.  Millstreet  is  on  the  bounds  between 
Cork  and  Kerry. 

29275.  You  don’t  go  beyond  the  county  bounds? — 


No  ; the  western  portion  of  Millstreet  Union  is  a place 
called  Knocknacullen. 

29276.  You  have  a very  good  water  supply  at  Mill- 
street? — As  good  as  there  is  in  the  County  Cork. 

29277.  You  have  a special  gravitation  water  supply? 
— Yes,  from  the  mountain ; supplying  the  workhouse 
and  the  town. 

29278.  You  tap  it  first? — Yes,  sir. 

29279.  If  the  Millstreet  people  thought  they  could 
get  their  workhouse  turned  into  a sanatorium,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  do  you  think  they  would  have 
the  same  objection?— They  would  not,  if  there  would 
be  room  enough. 

29280.  If  they  had  300  or  400  inmates  there?— We 
would  not  have  room  for  them. 

29281.  Well  300  ?— Hardly. 

29282.  Well  as  many  as  they  would  have  room  for? 
— Certainly,  they  would  have  no  objection,  I am  sure  • 
or  to  make  an  auxiliary  asylum  of  it. 

29283.  Then,  what  would  you  do  with  the  aged  and 
infirm? — Keep  them  in  a part  by  themselves. 

29284.  How  could  you  do  that  if  they  were  going  to 
make  it  into  a sanatorium  or  a lunatic  asylum?— 
Keep  them  in  their  own  part. 

29285.  You  could  not  manage  that.  Which  would 
you  prefer— having  a good,  largo,  well-filled  institution 
of  consumptives  or  lunatics  ?— I would  prefer  having 
the  poor  where  they  belong  to ; they  are  best  entitled 
to  it. 


Mr.  W.  W.  O’Dwteb,  j.p.,  m.c.c., 
I had  the  homour  of  appearing  before  you  at 
Limerick  from  the  County  Council.  I have  got  the 

facts  of  our  workhouse  here.  The  average  annual 
expenditure  is  £4,320.  Salaries  of  intern  officers, 
£617  per  annum ; average  number  of  inmates 
in  the  workhouse,  130 ; number  of  inmates  in 
the  workhouse  on  the  25th  of  September  last, 
118 ; average  number  in  the  hospital,  22 ; num- 
ber in  the  hospital  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 14 ; average  cost  of  an  inmate,  3s.  bd.  ; 
average  annual  expenditure  for  outdoor  relief  before 
1898,  for  five  years,  £535  (I  particularly  asked  for 
this  to  show  the  difference) ; average  cost  of  same 
since  1898,  £720,  so  you  see  we  have  a large  increase ; 
average  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief, 
150  ; number  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  on  the  25th 
of  September,  128;  average  cost  per  week  of  persons 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  Is.  lOd. ; number  of  chil- 
dren boarded  out,  12 ; monthly  cost  per  head  of  chil- 
dren boarded  out,  12s.  bd.  There  are  no  persons 
suffering  from  consumption  in  the  workhouse,  and 
there  is  no  ward  set  apart  for  them. 

29286.  Chairman. — What  are  the  views  of  your 
Guardians  on  the  question  of  the  possible  breaking 
up  of  the  workhouse  and  the  re-classification  of  the 
inmates  ? — W e are  unanimous,  always  were  ; we  are 
in  favour  of  it ; we  don’t  want  the  house  there  at 
all. 

29287.  3>o  you  see  the  same  objection  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Millstreet  Board  of  Guardians  had 
to  removing  the  aged  and  infirm? — No,  sir,  I do  not ; 
because  I hold  that  the  respectable  aged  and  infirm 
could  be  given  relief  outside;  and  if  their  people 
thought  so  much  about  them  they  could  keep  them 
conveniently  at  home;  and  if  they  did  not  wish  to 
keep  them,  they  could  be  sent  to  some  central  institu- 
tion. 

29288.  You  think  that  really  if  they  were  proper 
cases  for  it  you  could  give  them  a little  relief  outside  ? 
— Certainly,  under  the  supervision  of  the  relieving 
officer.  They  are  quite  safe  with  their  people ; these 
people  would  be  very  useful  about  a house. 

29289.  You  would  he  willing  to  enlarge  your  out- 
door relief,  and  think  you  coud  save  on  it? — Certainly. 

29290.  The  people  that  could  go  to  the  central  in- 
stitution are  people  that  in  youT  opinion  would  not 
have  anyone  to  look  after  them  ? — That  is  the  proof  of 
it — if  there  was  anyone  to  care  for  them  they  could 
take  them. 

29291.  As  a rule,  the  people  who  go  to  workhouses 
are  people  who  have  no  relations  or  friends  to  take 
an  interest  in  them? — The  majority.  Of  course  there 
are  some  cases.  There  would  he  no  hardship  in  the 
world  in  amalgamating  our  union.  I have  five  • con- 
verging unions  around  me— Tipperary,  Kilmallock, 
Mallow,  Fermoy,  and  Clofrheen.  I don’t  think  you 
could  take  a centre  anywhere  that  would  he  more 


Chairman,  Mitchelstown  Union,  examined, 
than  tes  miles  from  either  of  those,  and  the  people 
naturally,  would  wish  to  go  there,  because  they  think 
better  of  the  other  institutions  than  they  do  of  ours. 
I have  known  of  instances  where  people  went  out  of 
my  own  immediate  district  into  Kilmallock  Union  to 
qualify  for  that  hospital— they  don’t  care  about  ours. 

29292.  Why  is  that? — They  seem  to  say  they  are 
not  as  well  treated  and  cared  for,  and  there  must  be 
something  in  it,  because  we  could  hardly  get  a cut 
finger  there  but  we  must  telegraph  for  an  expert  from 
Cork.  We  had  one  last  week. 

29293.  Would  you  entirely  close  the  hospital  or  keep 
one  there  ? — Our  hospital  is  isolated  from  the  main 
building,  and  we  could  keep  that. 


1 7 . f acute  anu  serious  cases,  that 

could  not  be  removed  ? — Yes. 

29295.  You  think  that  would  be  quite  sufficient?— 
More  than  sufficient ; but  it  is  better  to  have  it  all 
the  same.  ’ 

29296.  The  lunatics  you  would  send  to  the  auxil- 
iary 7 — - It  is  no  place  for  them;  it  is  a pity  to  see 
them  there.  . 

29297.  The  children ?— Out  they  would  go;  I would 
board  them  all  out ; then  they  would  become  useful 
lor  the  country  people. 

29298.  Tramps?— I would  deal  with  them  very 
sternly ; _ they  are  the  greatest  blot  we  have  in  this 
wnoie  thing.  If  they  were  properly  weeded  out  our 
average  would  be  down  nearly  half.  They  axe  a per- 
fect nuisance  to  the  country,  and  dangerous,  too,  es- 
pecially m the  summer  time.  They  go  round  sleeping 
in  tamers  yards  and  places,  and  we  have  a lot  of 
burnings  that  we  have  to  pay  very  dearly  for  on 
account  of  these  people.  If  they  go  into  a farmer’s 
house,  begging,  and  are  refused,  they  will,  perhaps, 
burn  his  place  down. 

29299.  Do  you  think  that  these  notorious  vagrants 
a cl  tramps,  for  their  own  good  and  the  good  sometimes 
of  their  little  children,  should  be  brought  before 
magistrates,  who  should  have  power  to  commit  them 
to  institutions,  one  for  the  whole  province  of  Munster, 
where  they  would  be  kept  at  hard  work?— Yes;  I 
thekind*  ™em  m*°  a labour  colony,  or  something  of 

29300.  As  regards  outdoor  relief,  do  you  think  the 
is  satisfactory  ?— Oh,  it  is,  as  we  are. 

There  is  a question  that  affects  you  at 
Mitchelstown  a good  deal.  You  are  in  two  counties. 
What  would  you  do,  then — you  have  two  District  Ooun- 
No  2ther e Yes'  Cork  and  Limerick— No.  1 and 

29302.  At  present  the  outdoor  relief  is  on  both 
rural  districts.  If  the  workhouse  were  closed,  what 
area  of  charge  would  you  have  ?— Divisional  rating 
certainly,  and  let  each  division  account  for  itself.-  We 
are  up  50  per  cent,  on  account  of  union  rating.  What 
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is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business — they  take 
no  interest  in  it.  My  district  runs  within  three  miles 
of  Fermoy,  at  Knocklong  Railway  Station,  and  from 
Kildorerry,  it  is  very  near  Clogheen.  I am  chairman 
for  a number  of  years,  and  was  long  a Guardian,  and 
I am  nearly  a pauper  myself ; but  what  idea  have  I 
of  regulating  outdoor  reilef  so  far  from  me?  I got 
so  much  annoyance  as  chairman — some  relief  being  put 
on  to-day  and  taken  off  to-morrow — that  I made  a 
rule  there  should  be  a notice  of  motion,  so  that  every 
Guardian  could  see  for  himself,  and  that  stopped  it  a 
little.  When  it  was  divisional  rating  a man  had  to 
pay  himself,  and  is  watched  by  the  ratepayers ; now 
he  is  more  charitable,  when  the  man  in  Limerick  see3 
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the  man  in  Cork  has  to  pay  portion.  It  is  a common 
pot,  a regular  hotch-potch. 

29303.  Of  course,  going  back  to  the  old  divisional 
rating  would  be  very  hard,  and  might  be  considered 
unfair  on  towns? — I would  not  think  so,  because  the 
class  of  people  that  are  harboured  in  towns  are  the 
people  we  want  to  get  rid  of.  The  deserving  people 
don’t  go  into  towns.  The  town  rating  in  my  district 
is  very  low.  A farmer  pays,  pro  rata,  on  his  farm 
more  than  twenty  of  the  biggest  shopkeepers  in  the 
town.  Beggars  or  tramps  go  into  the  country  begging, 
and  then  they  go  to  the  town  in  the  evening,  and 
spend  what  they  get  in  the  shops — the  shopkeepers 
have  the  benefit  of  the  farmers’  charity  in  the  evening. 


Mr.  William  Manahan,  Master,  Mitchelstown  Union,  examined. 


29304.  Chairman. — Now,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
the  evidence  which  you  wish  to  give? — It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  in  the  house.  I had.  expressed  my 
views  on  this  question  before  I became  master. 

29305.  Give  us  the  opinion  you  expressed? — There 
are  only  about  120  at  present  in  the  house,  and  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  of  these  are  in  the  infirmary,  and 
the  cost  of  nursing  and  medical  attendance  alone  at 
present  is  about  £8  a week ; it  is  nearly  £6  all  the 
year  round,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
maintenance  for  the  infirmary  and  for  the  attendants, 
the  whole  staff,  is  about  £700  a year  for  120  persons. 

29306.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  close  the 
workhouse? — Well,  I think  it  would  be  better  put  to 
something  else — the  Limerick  side  to  go  to  Kil- 
mallock  and  the  Cork  side  to  Fermoy.  I don’t  see 
there  would  be  any  grievance  on  the  poor — the  aged 
and  infirm.  A great  many  would  be  kept  at  home  if 
there  was  a share  of  relief  given. 

29307.  You  have  not  been  long  an  officer? — Seven 
years. 


29308.  And  your  pension  would  not  be  very 
material? — It  would  be  small,  I expect.  I am  a 
small,  ratepayer  in  the  union. 

29309.  You  think  it  would  be  quite  possible,  with- 
out hardship  to  the  sick,  to  close  the  workhouse? — I 
think  so.  The  house  was  built  to  contain  600  people ; 
there  are  about  120,  on  an  average,  now.  I think  it 
would  make  an  industrial  school  for  the  male  and 
female  children  of  the  county,  or  for  the  imbeciles, 
as  an  auxiliary  house  to  Youghal ; it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  public. 

29310.  You  were  for  some  years  a Guardian  ? — I was. 
It  was  at  that  time  I acquired  any  knowledge  I have 
of  the  Poor  Law  system.  I was  in  close  association 
with  the  old  officials,  and  I made  it  a study,  and  I 
think  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  have  so  many  work- 
houses. 

29311.  Do  you  know  the  feeling  of  the  ratepayers 
generally  to  be  in  favour  of  those  views  ? — I do,  sir. 


Mr.  W.  W.  O'Dwyer, 

I forgot  to  mention  about  these  women  with  chil- 
dren. Send  them  off  to  a penitentiary,  under  some 
religious  body,  where  they  could  be  trained  as  good 
servants,  and  take  the  children  from  them. 

29312.  Where  they  could  get  a fresh  start  again? — 
Yes ; because  many  of  these  would  be  very  superior 
people  if  they  got  a start. 

29313.  Under  the  present  system  they  are  not  often 
reclaimed? — We  are  handicapped  with  them  for  years, 


f.p.,  further  examined. 

because  they  are  rearing  their  children  in  the  house, 
and  we  cannot  send  them  out. 

29314.  And  they  deteriorate  in  character? — And  the 
worst  of  it  . is  they  don’t  serve  other  people.  You  are 
looking  for  a ‘sanatorium,  at  great  expense,  now;  we 
will  give  you  our  Mitchelstown  Workhouse.  We  have 
ten  acres  of  land  round  it,  and  any  amount  of 
scenery  and  Galtee  air,  and  you  need  not  go  in  for 
chalets.  We  won’t  be  very  hard  to  bargain  with,  if 
you  take  that  white  elephant  off  our  hands. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Longfield,  d.l. 

29315.  Chaiejian. — The  Mallow  Board  of  Guardians 
have  considered  the  question  of  amalgamation? — I 
don’t  think  we  have  ever  had  it  before  us,  but  we 
have  considered  it. 

29316.  Personally,  if  Mallow  Workhouse  could  be 
applied  to  some  other  use,  the  greater  part  of  it, 
keeping  the  hospital,  do  you  think  the  Guardians 
would  be  in  favour  of.  classifying  the  present  inmates, 
and  putting  them  elsewhere?  Supposing  your  aged 
and  infirm  were  kept  at  Mallow,  and  you  took  into 
Mallow  Workhouse  the  aged  and  infirm  from  other 
surrounding  unions? — 1 don’t  think  we  ever  thought 
we  could  close  Mallow  Union. 

29317.  That  did  not  seem  to  be  possible? — No,  I 
don’t  think  so.  We  have  a very  considerable  number 
of  inmates. 

29318.  But  a great  many  of  these  could  be  drafted 
elsewhere — the  children,  for  instance? — I would  be 
in  favour  of  boarding  out  the  children. 

29319.  So  that  you  would  have  no  children  in  the 
future  workhouse.  Then,  as  regards  the  mothers  of 
those  children,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  them 
in  penitentiaries,  under  religious  management,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  penitents  ? — I think  that  is  a 
very  difficult,  question.  I don’t  think  you  must 
assume  of  necessity  that  every  woman  who  has  had 
an  illegitimate  child  must  be  classed  as  a woman  of 
bad  character. 

29320.  It  is  quite  the  other  point  of  view.  Putting 
into  the  workhouse  a girl  who  has  fallen,  she  speedily 
becomes  demoralised.  The  point  of  view  in  which 
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the  suggestion  was  made  to  us  was  that  such  a girl 
should  never  be  put  into  association  with  other 
women  who  had  fallen  in  that  way;  that  she  should 
instead  be  sent  to  a religious  institution,  with  a view 
to  her  reclamation  within,  say,  a year  or  so  ; that  she 
should  have  her  child  with  her  in  that  institution, 
and  nurse  her  child;  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was  fit 
it  should  be  boarded  out,  and  the  mother  should  be 
placed  in  a situation,  or  put  forward  again  in  life? — 
It  sounds  a very  good  plan.  The  only  danger  I see 
is,  that  it  might  tend  to  the  increase  of  illegitimate 
children,  if  it  is  made  too  easy. 

29321.  Don’t  you  see,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
tend  to  a reduction  in  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children,  as  regards  this  particular  woman? — It  would 
be  very  good  for  the  individual ; the  question  is, 
whether  it  would  tend  to  bring  other  individuals  into 
the  same  position. 

29322.  That  is  a possibility.  But  take  the  individual 
herself  first : The  woman  who  falls,  certainly,  has  a 
hitter  time  of  it,  and  when  she  is  approached  and  in- 
fluenced for  good  at  the  time  of  her  first  fall  reclama- 
tion might  be  hoped  for? — Oh  I think  so. 

29323.  She,  of  course,  would  disappear  most  likely 
from  her  friends,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  en- 
courage other  poor  girls  to  think  that  they  might  sin 
because  things  would  be  made  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible for  them — you  don’t  really  think  that  would 
operate,  or  that  a girl  ever  calculates  in  that  way  ?— 
I daresay  not ; I think  it  would  be  a great  matter  to 
help  those. 
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29324.  We  have  relatively  very  few  in  the  country, 
but_  it  would  tend  to  put  those  who  are  here  back 
again  into  a respectable  position,  as  far  as  possible? — 
Oh,  yes,  I think  so. 

29325.  Then  you  would  agree  to  that? — Yes. 

29326.  Then  as  regards  lunatics? — I don’t  think 
they  ought  to  be  kept  in  a workhouse. 

29327.  Taking  away  the  children  and  the  mothers 
of  children  and  the  lunatics  would  give  you  a very 
large  amount  of  vacant  space;  would  you  object  that 
that  vacant  space  should  be  used  towards  making  the 
main  body  of  your  house  an  institution  for  receiving 
the  aged  and  infirm  from  the  surrounding  districts — 
such  as  Mitchelstown  ? — I doubt  it  would  give  us  space 
enough. 

29328.  As  far  as  your  space  went,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  using  it  in  that  way?— I have  not  considered 
that.  It  is  a very  difficult  question,  I think ; I 
doubt  that  we  could  do  it. 

29329.  You  could  not  do  it  without  legislation? — I 
doubt  there  would  be  room. 

29330.  You  would  have  a large  amount  of  room,  for 
you  would  exclude  a great  many  classes? — I don’t 
think  it  would  make  such  a very  great  difference — 
talcing  away  the  tramps  and  children  and  lunatics. 

29331.  Then,  as  regards  the  tramps,  you  would  ex- 
clude tramps? — I think  the  tramps  are  a very  serious 
question.  I have  some  figures  here  about  them.  The 
total  number  of  admissions  to  Mallow  Workhouse 
for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1897,  was  3,398, 
and  the  numbers  for  the  year  ending  30th  September, 
1898,  were  2,467;  for  1899,  1,808;  for  1900,  1,589; 
for  1901,  1,598 ; for  1902,  1,584 ; for  1903,  1,648 ; for 
1904,  1,937.  I think  it  might  be  well  if  the  Guardians 
had  power  to  detain  them  longer  than  they  can  at 
present.  They  are  very  often  making  for  races  or  a 
fair,  and  if  you  could  keep  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
miss  it,  it  would  discourage  them  a great  deal,  I 
think  ; and  perhaps  it  would  be  a good  tiling  to  have 
them  seen  by  the  police  before  they  are  discharged. 

29332.  Would  you  not  be  in  favour  of  putting  them 
into  a provincial  institution,  or  workhouse,  one  for 
the  whole  of  Munster,  where  these  people  could  be 
detained  under  a magistrate’s  warrant  for  habitual 
vagrancy? — A magistrate  can  send  them  to  jail  at 
present. 

29333.  Only  for  a short  term ; but  if  power  were 
given  to  the  magistrates  to  commit  for  three  years? — 
That  is  rather  a serious  punishment.  * 

29334.  Not  a punishment,  but  with  a view  to  their 
reclamation  ?— A great  many  of  them  are  a great  deal 
too  old  to  be  reformed. 

29335.  At  all  events,  they  would  be  kept  from  doing 
much  harm? — I think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
would  work  well. 

29336.  Would  you  be  willing  to  try  it? — Oh,  yes. 

29337.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  Mallow  a 
county  institution,  or  portion  of  a county  institution, 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — No,  sir,  I am  not. 

29338.  Is  there  anything  as  regards  outdoor  relief 
or  any  other  matter  of  Poor  Law  administration  you 
would  like  to  refer  to? — The  outdoor  relief  has  gone 
up  enormously.  We  pay  in  Mallow  a little  over 
£2,000  a year ; that  has  risen  since  the  change  from 
divisional  rating.  In  the  case  of  a very  poor  district, 
there  formerly  was  power,  when  the  rate  reached  a 
certain  maximum,  to  make  the  balance  a union  charge. 

29339.  There  was  an  automatic  scale,  so  that  they 


could  get  relief  in  that  way — you  would  go  back  to 
that  system? — I think  so. 

29340.  You  would  not  give  the  towns  any  further 
benefit  than  that? — No.  Then  I think  the  power  of 
the  Guardians  might  be  extended.  We  sometimes 
have  the  case  of  a very  poor  family,  holding  a few 
acres  of  worthless  land,  and  we  cannot  give  them 
relief. 

29341.  At  present  the  quarter-acre  clause  is  a bar. 

What  would  you  propose  to  substitute  for  that? It 

is  very  difficult  to  say.  They  might  have  a dozen 
acres  of  mountain  that  would  be  as  worthless  as  this 
floor — would  not  feed  a goat. 

29342.  Would  you  propose  just  simply  to  knock  out 
the  limit,  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Guar- 
dians to  give  relief? — I think  so,  because  the  acre 
might  be  on  the  top  of  a mountain. 

29343.  Mr.  Murnaghan.— -Suppose  it  was  on  a 
valuation  of  £3  or  £5  ? — I would  make  destitution  the 
test. 

29344.  You  would  want  to  place  some  restriction  on 
giving  outdoor  relief,  and  if  you  could  not  put  it  on 
the  number  of  acres,  it  could  be  put  on  the  valuation? 
— I suppose  there  might  be  some  limit  of  valuation. 
I think  the  Guardians  should  judge  of  it. 

29345.  Then  you  would  give  the  Guardians  absolute 
power  to  give  relief  to  any  person  who  applied?— 
Destitute  person. 

29346.  Chairman. — No  proviso  or  limitation  ?— 'No ; 
I think  not.  I think  we  might  try  to  make  the  hos- 
pitals more  popular,  and  take  away  the  stigma  of 
paupers  from  the  patients,  and  we  might  give  them 
better  clothes. 

29347.  That  you  have  power  to  do? — Yes,  as  you 
have  said. 

29348.  Dr.  Bigger.— How  would  you  propose  to 
make  them  more  popular  ? — I think  they  might  be 
made  nicer  in  different  ways. 

29349.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  separated 
from  the  workhouse?— I don’t-  think  I would  go  in  for 
new  buildings  where  there  are  already  good  buildings. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  people  of  experience 
could  improve  the  comforts — many  small  ways  to  im- 
prove the  comforts  and  appearance  of  hospitals. 

29350.  The  Guardians  have  a good  deal  more  power 
than  they  have  exercised  ? — Oh,  yes.  I think  we  have 
improved  it  a good  deal. 

29351.  Chairman. — How  many  nurses  have  you  ia 
Mallow  Infirmary? — Four. 

29352.  What  class  of  nurses? — Four  trained  nurses 
besides  the  fever  hospital  nurse. 

29353.  Was  it  with  respect  to _ the  nursing  that  you 
saw  some  possibility  of  improving  the  house  ? — Yes ; 
I think  they  should  be  duly  qualified.  The  whole 
present  system  is  enormously  costly ; and  going 
through  the  accounts  it  sometimes  looks  as  if  you 
could  not  mend  it  without  ending  it.  It  is  too  big 
a question  for  me.  Only  yesterday  I heard  of  a case 
of  a cottage  home,  such  as  Mr.  O’Gorman  spoke  of. 
This  was  in  France,  and  it  did  not  work  very  well. 
There  could  be  no  supervision  of  it. 

29354.  It  would  not  be  intended  in  these  cottage 
homes  that  there  should  be  any  supervision — the  idea 
would  be  to  enable  people  to  live  in  their  former 
method? — They  fought  in  this  one  so  much  so  that 
some  monks  who  happened  to  live  opposite  had  com- 
plained very  much. 

29355.  So  you  think  it  would  he  desirable  to  have 
a master  or  constable  on  the  premises? — I think  we 
must  go  on  as  we  are,  as  far  as  that  goes. 


4lr.  L,  Brazier 
Creagh. 
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293S6.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  union  ? — I am. 

29357.  What  is  your  view  on  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation of  unions  or  classification  of  inmates? — Do 
you  mean  my  individual  view? 

29358.  Yes  ?— I don’t  think  I am  empowered  to 
mention  the  view  of  the  Guardians  ; I don’t  think  we 
have  discussed  the  matter  sufficiently. 

29359.  What  is  your  individual  opinion? — My  in- 
dividual opinion  is  that  I think  it  would  be  a very 
good  thing  to  amalgamate  the  unions  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  County  Cork. 

29360.  With  a view  of  saving  some  of  the  expendi- 
ture that  is_  going  on  ? — Yes  ; principally  that  matter 
of  the  salaries  of  officials  and  nurses  and  everybody. 

29361.  If  a number  of  workhouses  were  closed,  keep- 


ing their  hospitals  open,  do  you  think  that  in  some 
central  place,  such  as  Mallow,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  keep  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  other  districts?— 
Certainly.  I think  that  the  best  way  would  be  to 
give  the  aged  and  infirm  some  extra  outdoor  relief  to 
enable  them  to  live  with  their  own  people.  In  suit- 
able cases  I don’t  think  they  would  come  in  at  all. 
Of  course  there  are  a few  cases  that  have  no  jrarson 
belonging  to  them  at  all,  and  are  so  aged  and  infirm 
that  they  would  need  to  be  minded.  They  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  ; an  indoor  place  would  be  necessary 
for  those. 

29362.  You  think  it  would  be  good  to  have  a central 
institution  such  as  the  healthy  wards  of  Mallow,  after 
removing  the  children  and  other  classes  that  might  be 
removed? — I do  certainly. 
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29363.  You  have  heard  a good  deal  of  the  discussion 
this  morning  about  removing  lunatics,  children,  and 
girls  who  had  illegitimate  children— you  are  in  favour 
of  that  ? — Yes  ; I think  that  these  children  ought  to 
be  taken  away.  . I know  that  there  are  a great  number 
of  cases  in  which  women  have  illegitimate  children 
over  and  over  again.  They  come  into  the  workhouse ; 
they  have  a child  ; they  go  out  again,  and  the  same 
thing  goes  on. 

29364.  It  would  be  less  likely  to  happen  if  a woman 
on  the  occasion  of  her  first  fall  was  not  put  into  such 
company  as  this  at  all,  but  put  under  religious  in- 
fluences ?— Yes ; but  it  was  with  regard  to  the  boarding 
out  of  children  chiefly  I meant.  Those  children  are 
kept  in  the  workhouse,  and  as  we  are  so  circumstanced 
at  present,  as  long  as  they  are  not  absolutely  without 
parents  you  cannot  board  them  out,  and  you  are  bring- 
ing up  a lot  of  children  in  a very  bad  atmosphere,  and 
you  bring  them  up  in  such  a way  that  they  are  no 
good  to  the  State.  They  won’t  try  to  work.  Whereas, 
if  you  had  power  to  take  these  children  and  board 
them  out,  they  would  be  brought  up  with  industrious 
people,  and  be  a credit  to  the  State. 

29365.  Therefore  you  would  be  in  favour  of  enlarging 
the  power  of  the  Guardians,  so  that  they  could  board 
out  all  children  supported  out  of  the  rates  ?— Exactly. 

29366.  As  regards  outdoor  relief,  you  would  also 
enlarge  that,  so  that  aged  and  infirm  people,  some  of 
whom  are  now  in  the  workhouse,  could  be  boarded  out 
instead  of  being  given  indoor  relief?— That  would 
naturally  happen  consequent  on  amalgamation. 

29367.  Quite  so,  as  part  of  the  whole  scheme ; not 
if  nothing  else  is  done? — No;  as  long  as  the  institu- 
tion is  there,  and  being  occupied  as  it  is  at  present,  I 
think  the  system  is  all  right. 

29368.  Assuming  the  system  to  be  changed,  then 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  the  larger  outdoor 
relief? — Yes  ; I don’t  think  it  would  be  at  any  expense 
to  the  union  either,  because  my  theory  is  that  what 
you  would  save  in  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  amal- 
gamation would  go  to  augment  the  sum  of  money  given 
out  for  the  relief  of  these  infirm  people. 

29369.  And  you  think  it  quite  possible,  on  the 
whole,  that  there  would  be  a saving? — A saving.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mitchelstown  Union,  and  some  other 
unions,  they  said  it  was  £7  a head  for  salaries  ; that 
divided  among  120  people  boarded  out  would  keep  them 
comfortably  outside.  The  tramp  question  is  a very  large 
one,  and  I have  probably  theories  of  my  own  on  the 
question.  I spent  a good  many  years  abroad,  and 
what  is  done  in  Australia,  where  I have  been  a good 
deal,  and  in  New  Zealand,  is  that  the  State  has  power 
there  to  arrest  any  person  who  is  a vagrant,  who  can- 
not show  some  visible  means  of  support,  and  in  those 
cases  they  are  brought  before  the  magistrates,  or 


authorities,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  if  they  won’t 
work  for  themselves  they  are  bound  to  work  for  the 
State  ; and  my  idea  is  that  those  tramps  should  go  to 
the  police,  where  inquiries  could  be  made. 

29370.  Or  would  you  not  rather  say  that  the  police 
should  look  after  such  people? — What  I mean  to  say 
is,  that  they  should  not  go  into  the  union  without 
getting  a ticket  from  the  police. 

29371.  Or  even  not  make  them  eligible  for  the  union 
at  all ; but  as  in  Australia,  they  should  be  placed  in 
a labour  workhouse,  or  colony,  so  that  they  might  be 
taught  habits  of  industry? — Exactly  so.  But  as  against 
that  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  people  who  may  be  on  tramp  from  absolute 
necessity,  and  are  only  going  from  place  to  place  for 
work. 

29372.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  safeguard  such 
people  if  they  were  going  to  look  for  work,  they  would 
soon  get  to  know  if  there  was  a form  to  be  filled  up 
by  their  clergyman  or  a magistrate,  or  some  person 
of  that  kind,  that  would  operate  as  a kind  of  passport, 
to  see  them  safe  through  the  police? — Certainly. 

29373.  That  would  be  a sufficient  protection  for 
them  ? — I think  it  would. 

29374.  And  a man  having  that  would  not  be 
molested? — The  children  also  of  these  tramps  should 
be  taken  from  them,  because  at  present  they  are  lead- 
ing the  life  that  their  father  and  mother  are  doing,  so 
that  they  are  only  bringing  up  a lot  of  vagrants  in  the 
country — rearing  them  up  to  vagrancy.  There  ought 
to  be  some  means  by  which  these  children  could  be 
taken  from  them,  and,  as  it  were,  boarded  out,  or  put 
into  some  place  or  other  where  they  could  learn  in- 
dustry of  some  sort.  It  is  a large  charge  this  tramp 
business.  We  feel  a good  deal  of  it.  We  are  on  the 
direct  road  here,  at  the  Mallow  Union. 

29375.  At  the  cross-roads  going  from  Waterford  to 
Tralee  and  from  Cork  to  Dublin? — Yes  ; it  is  a very 
good  centre  for  them.  I think  another  thing  might 
be  adopted,  and  that  is,  if  the  law  did  not  step  in  in 
the  way  I say,  if  the  matter  was  to  go  on  as  it  is,  I 
would  suggest  that  all  tramps  as  they  come  into  the 
house  be  vaccinated  ; it  is  a tip-top  thing. 

29376.  Supposing  they  were  sufficiently  protected 
against  smallpox,  would  you  still  vaccinate  them? — I 
would  vaccinate  every  one  of  them  ; they  could  not 
be  too  protected.  I don’t  think  they  would  come  back 
more  than  once. 

29377.  You  would  rather  have  the  Australian  system 
introduced? — Yes,  as  a national  system. 

29378.  You  are  aware  that  that  system  exists  in 
Germany  and  part  of  the  United  States  of  America? — 
No,  I only  speak  of  the  countries  I know.  I have 
absolute  experience  of  the  ones  I speak  of. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  m.c. 

29379.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians? — Yes,  and  a member  of  the  County 
Council  and  Chairman  of  the  Urban  Council. 

29380.  Has  the  Urban  Council  considered  the  matter 
at  all? — No,  I have  been  simply  asked  to  represent 
them,  and  my  views  are  individual  views.  With  re- 
gard to  the  boarding  out  of  children,  I have  rather 
strong  views,  being  somewhat  of  an  educationalist 
myself,  and  being  a Guardian  who  has  visited  the 
union  very  constantly  for  the  last  three  years,  during 
my  period  of  Guardianship.  I think  that  the  present 
system  is  hardly  worthy  of  civilisation.  These  chil- 
dren are  reared  in  an  evil  atmosphere ; not  kept  in  a 
cleanly  manner;  and  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
remove  them  from  the  surroundings  of  the  union. 
With  regard  to  the  teaching,  of  course,  they  are  pro- 
perly taught  there.  I don’t  know  whether  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  a want  of  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  findings  of  the  Commission  or  not,  but  they 
seem  to  think  that  whatever  the  result  of  your  findings 
will  be,  that  we  will  have  to  appoint  a schoolmaster 
in  Mallow  next  Friday.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
ask  us  to  appoint  a schoolmaster  if  the  ultimate  result 
is  that  the  children  are  to  be  boarded  out.  I think 
the  children  ought  to  be  boarded  out,  or,  preferably, 
if  you  had  one  good  county  industrial  .school,  that 
might  possibly  contain  all  the  children  that  are  at 
present  cared  for  in  unions. 

29381.  Why  do  you  say  preferably  an  institution  ? — 
Because  if  you  board  them  out  eventually  they  become 
added  to  the  mass  of  agricultural  labourers.  You 
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sometimes  board  them  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and 
they  naturally  gravitate  at  once  there,  where  there 
is  no  work  for  them. 

29382.  You  are  aware  that  the  boarding  out  in  towns 
is  not  possible  at  present? — I understood  that,  but 
eventually  they  do  gravitate  to  the  towns.  I would 
rather  give  them  trades. 

29383.  That  would  be  a very  expensive  method  o£ 
education  ? — I admit  that,  but  eventually  it  would  pay 
for  itself  ; you  would  be  decreasing  the  number  of 
the  poorest. 

29384.  Are  you  aware  tradesmen  complain  of  the: 
difficulty  of  getting  employment  in  Ireland  at  present  ?' 
— I think  there  will  be  more  tradesmen  for  which 
employment,  if  not  immediately,  will  eventually  be 
found  from  the  industrial  revival. 

29385.  But  at  present  are  you  aware  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  tradesmen  getting'  employ- 
ment?— Yes,  there  is. 

29386.  And  there  is  a dearth  of  agricultural  labour? 
— I know  that. 

29387.  Don’t  you  think  the  employment  of  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  a respectable,  healthy,  and  manly 
employment,  such  as  would  be  an  important  provision 
in  life  for  a child  who  had  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
rates  ? — I agree  it  is  both  respectable  and  healthy ; 
but  still,  previous  experience  has  told  us  they  won’t 
stay  at  it. 

29388.  From  that  point  of  view  don’t  you  think  we 
ought  to  put  as  many  into  it  as  we  can,  to  Help  the 
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Sept.  29  1 905.  country,  which  wants  labourers  ? — Yes ; I am  not  at 
all,  of  course,  for  depriving  the  farmers  of  labour,  but 
I was  looking  to  the  ultimate  gain  of  the  boy. 

29389.  Which  would  be  problematical  if  he  took  up 
a trade  ? — And  not  certain  if  he  became  an  agricultural 
labourer. 


Mr.  J.  J. 
Fitzgerald, 


29390.  He  would  have  his  earning  there  as  long  as 
his  health  lasted?— 'Well,  of  course,  I have  not  thought 
out  the  question  of  the  school  thoroughly,  but  I am 
altogether  in  favour  of  having  them  removed  from  the 
union. 


29391.  Putting  them  into  an  industrial  school  would 
be  spending  money  on  their  education,  and  giving 
them  opportunities  of  becoming  tradesmen,  that  small 
ratepayers  could  not  give  to  their  children.  That 
would  be  putting  the  waif  class  into  a better  position 
than  the  lower  class  of  independent  ratepayers? — I 
think  when  you  are  doing  anything  for  them  you 
ought  not  to  treat  them  as  absolutely  belonging  to  the 
waif  class. 

29392.  It  is  not  a term  of  contempt,  but  they  are  a 
waif  class.  The  majority  are  illegitimate,  and  they  have 
to  be  supported  by  the  district,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  you  would  put  that  class  into  a better  posi- 
tion, and  give  them  facilities  that  could  not  be  got  by 
the  independent  class? — I have  not  studied  that  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  question  ; but  wherever  you  put 
them  my  own  opinion  would  be,  take  them  out  of  the 
workhouse. 

29393.  Then  as  regards  their  mothers? — I would  be 
altogether  in  favour  of  a penitentiary. 

29394.  Then  lunatics  and  all  mental  diseases? — Yes. 
I have  experience  that  they  are  not  at  present  properly 
catered  for  at  all  in  the  union.  Sometimes  you  meet 
■with  caretakers  who  may  be  people  who  take  care,  and 
sometimes  you  meet  caretakers  who  don’t  take  care. 
An  instance  came  under  my  notice  at  Mallow,  where 
imbeciles  were  without  any  care  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  we  dismissed  the  man.  Though  the  idiot  ward, 
as  it  is  called,  is,  properly  speaking,  an  assistant  in- 
firmary, I don’t  believe  it  is  visited  sufficiently  by 
nurses ; and  idiots  require  an  amount  of  care  which 
they  cannot  get  in  a workhouse. 

29395.  You  would  prefer  sending  those  cases  to 
Youghal  ?— -Yes,  to  another  auxiliary  asylum.  You 
have  sufficient  cases  in  the  county  to  fill  another. 

29396.  You  did  not  refer  to  the  tramps? — I am 
entirely  in  favour  of  Mr.  Oreagh’s  views. 

29397.  Then  you  would  only  have  the  sick  and  aged 
and  infirm  left.  What  do  you  think  might  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm — not  merely  look- 
ing at  it  with  regard  to  Mallow,  but  taking  the  six 
or  eight  unions  round  it  ? — The  local  surroundings  and 
the  memory  of  the  past  would  always  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  old  person.  He  would 
have  a preference  for  ill-treatment  in  his  own  district 
to  better  treatment  elsewhere;  but  that  would  not 
justify  keeping  him  in  ill-treatment ; he  would 
gradually  become  reconciled  to  better  treatment. 

29398.  Even  that  objection  is  not  sustained  by  ex- 
perience, because  some  workhouses  have  been  dis- 
solved, and  we  have,  found  that  the  inmates  who  were 
moved  are  just  as  happy,  and  in  some  cases 
even  happier,  in  the  new  building? — I think  their  lot 
is  a very  unhappy  one  as  it  is  at  present.  Now  and 
then  a relative  does  visit  them,  but,  in  the  main,  their 
life  is  a blank.  A lady  visitor  who  went  to  the  union 
remarked  to  me  that  the  old  men  appear  to  get  into 


the  bed  and  remain  there,  not  because  they  are 
actually  weak,  but  that  they  feel,  as  they  are  approach- 
ing death  gradually,  they  may  as  well  remain  in  bed 
as  walk  round. 

29399.  And  very  often  in  these  rooms  there  are  not 

any  seats  with  backs,  that  these  people  can  rest? 

There  are  seats  with  backs,  but  not  a sufficient 
number. 

29400.  As  regards  outdoor  relief? — I would  be 
against  it.  I am  living  in  the  town,  but  I think  it 
would  be  a great  injustice  to  towns,  even  from  that 
individual  standpoint,  to  have  the  system  of  divisional 
rating.  There  is  a natural  gravitation  of  poor  people 
to  towns.  Not  only  have  they  the  outdoor  relief  to 
look  for,  that  they  can  get  in  the  country,  but  if  they 
want  charity,  it  is  natural  that  where  the  population 
would  be  most  that  they  would  get  most  charity.  They 
will  meet  with  charitable  assistance,  and  have  a 
hundred  more  chances  of  picking  up  something  to 
eat  in  towns.  The  towns  would  suffer  greatly  by 
divisional  rating,  and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  right 
from  that  point  of  view  to  introduce  it.  The  state- 
ment was  made  that  there  were  only  four  nurses. 
There  are  four  trained  nurses ; but  I think  there  is 
a staff  or  seven  or  eight  paid  nurses  in  the  Mallow 
Union.  The  untrained  nurses  are  doing  the  same 
work  as  the  trained  nurses. 

Mr.  Long  field. — I spoke  about  the  infirmary. 

29401.  You  cannot  say  anything  about  their 
qualifications? — No.  I have  to  add  that  I agree 

with  what  some  previous  witnesses  said  with 
regard  to  making  the  hospitals  more  cheery. 

I think  they  could  he  made  very  much  more  attractive 
and  I also  think  that  where  you  have  idiot  wards  or 
assistant  infirmaries  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
temptation  to  send  patients  from  the  main  hospital  to 
those,  especially  Mallow  patients.  Two  notable  cases 
have  come  before  us  recently,  in  one  of  which  a man 
was  removed  from  the  hospital  by  the  doctor’s  in- 
structions to  the  idiot  ward,  although  he  was.suffering 
from  lumbago.  It  is  a matter  sub  judice,  but  the  man 
died  the  morning  after  removal  into  the  idiot  ward. 
He  had  been  transferred  without  any  instructions 
having  been  given  to  the  caretaker  as  to  looking  after 
him.  I think  that  if  patients  do  become  dir  agreeable, 
some  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  to  keep  them  in 
a separate  ward,  rather  than  transfer  them  to  a ward 
for  which  they  were  never  intended.  I notice  also  in 
Mr.  Longfield’s  evidence — he  lives  in  the  country  and 
I live  in  the  town — hut  I agree  with  him  with  regard 
to  cases  where  people  holding  land  are  ineligible  for 
relief.  We  have  met  some  really  hard  cases  of  that 
kind,  and  I would_  be  in  favour  of  having  some  such 
limit  as  £5  valuation.  And,  also,  if  a man  happens 
to  be  in  the  body  of  the  house,  I understand  it  is 
illegal  to  give  his  wife  outdoor  relief ; it  is  a hardship 
that  we  frequently  meet  with. 

29402.  If  he  is  in  the  hospital  she  can  get  it? — Yes ; 
but  if  he  is  in  the  body  of  the  house  she  cannot  get 
it ; and  we  have  known  cases  where  a man  has  gone 
in  through  want  of  work,  and  the  wife,  who  has  a 
family,  would  like  to  keep  her  home  without  breaking 
it  up. 

29403.  Would  you  say  the  head  of  the  family  could 
be  in  the  workhouse  "and  the  people  outside  getting 
relief  all  the  same? — I think  so,  in  proper  cases  cer- 
tified by  the  relieving  officer. 

29404.  Mr.  Murnaghan. — You  would  make  it  a 
temporary  provision  only? — A temporary  provision 
only. 


Mr.  L.  Brasier-Creagh,  j.p.,  further  examined. 


Mr.  L.  Brasier- 
Crcagh. 


May  I add  to  what  I said— that  I think  the  £5 
valuation  would  be  very  excellent.  _ I know  in  my 
own  division  cases  of  real  hardship  owing  to  that 
quarter-acre  clause,  where  people  were  absolutely 
destitute,  and  in  need  of  relief.  I have  two  cases 
which  I had  to  relieve  out  of  my  own  pocket,  sooner 
than  see  them  in  the  state  they  were. 


29405.  Chairman.— You  think  the  £5  limit  would 
be  a good  change?— I do.  It  also  referred  to  giving 
tickets  to  attend  them. 


dispensary  doctor.  These  doctors  don’t  like  attending 
people  if  they  have  any  land  at  all.  I am  altogether 
in  favour  of  divisional  rating ; because,  as  it  is  at 
present,  what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s. 

29407.  Dr.  Bigger  mentions  to  me  that  there  is  no 
limit ; any  poor  person  can  get  medical  attendance ; a 
red  ticket  may  be  given  for  a person  having  £10 
valuation? — The  general  question  the  doctor  asks  is, 
“ Have  you  any  land  ?”  If  you  have  land,  they  won’t 
attend  you. 


29406.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Medical  29408.  Well,  that  is  irregular? — On  the  ground  that 
Charities  Act? — I mean  the  workhouse  doctor  or  the  if  they  have  land  they  must  have  money. 
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Mr.  William  Fitzgerald,  Chairman,  Rural  District  Council,  Mallow,  examined. 


29409.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  Mallow  Union?— I am  Chairman  of  the  Rural 
District  Council. 

29410.  Tou  have  heard  a number  of  the  other  Guar- 
dians giving  evidence? — I fully  agree  with  them,  and 
I agree  with  Mr.  Creagh  and  Mr.  Longfield,  especially 
in  the  case  of  outdoor  relief  for  the  holders  of  small 
holdings.  One  request  I wish  to  put  before  you — in 
the  case  of  labourers’  cottages,  they  are  excluded  from 
outdoor  relief  altogether. 

29411.  That  is  owing  to  the  quarter-acre  clause,  but 
the  £5  valuation  would  let  them  in? — I know  a few 
cases  of  it  myself,  where  it  was  a special  hardship,  and 
I would  wish  that  they  be  included.  I knew  a case 


where  a.  young  man  died,  and  left  a large  family  of  SePl-  -9» 190 
five  or  six  children  and  his  wife,  and  it  is  a great  hard-  William 
ship  on  her  to  have  to  leave  that  cottage;  and  she  Fitzgerald, 
must  leave  it  if  she  does  not  get  relief. 

29412.  That  is  a very  difficult  question? — It  is  a 
question  that  should  be  looked  into.  It  is  a great 
grievance  in  many  cases. 

29413.  Those  cottages  were  built  for  agricultural 
labourers? — But  when  an  agricultural  labourer  dies, 
leaving  a wife  and  young  family,  how  are  they  to  be 
supported  ; they  must  leave  the  cottage,  and  go  to  live 
to  some  other  place.  If  that  was  introduced,  it  would 
be  a great  blessing  to  the  parish.  I know  of  several 
cases  myself. 


Mr,  Edward  Fitzgerald, 

29414.  Chairman. — What  statement  do  you  wish  to 
make? — I am  in  accord  with  a great  deal  of  what  Air. 
Creagh  said,  with  the  exception  of  divisional  rating 
and  tho  vaccination  of  tramps.  I think  the  vaccina- 
tion of  tramps  would  be  very  expensive.  In  other 
respects  I ajpee  with  him  with  regard  to  the  suggestion 
he  has  made  as  to  the  extended  powers  of  outdoor 
relief. 

29415.  And  as  regards  the  necessity  for  trying  to 
reduce  the  Poor  Law  expenditure  by  re-classification 
of  inmates? — I am  in  thorough  favour  of  amalgamation, 
but  I would  prefer  abolition,  if  it  could  be  done. 

29416.  You  would  not  propose  to  abolish  the  hos- 
pital?— No,  sir. 

29417.  You  would  give  outdoor  relief  to  as  many  as 
were  suitable  cases? — Yes. 

29413.  And  reduce  the  number  of  aged  and  infirm  ? 
— ’Yes ; and  I would  encourage  a great  maDy  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  to  go  out  on  the  outdoor  relief 
system. 

29419.  And  those  that  would  not  be  eligible  cases 
for  outdoor  relief,  you  think,  ought  to  he  maintained 
in  the  central  institution? — That  is  the  great  crux  of 
the  inquiry.  I would  go  a great  deal  in  favour  of 
cottage  homes,  but  I am  afraid  the  abuses  would  be 
rather  great;  but  failing  the  practicability  of  that  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  having  them  in  some  central 
institution. 

29420.  If  cottage  homes  were  established,  would  you 
contemplate  any  caretaker,  or  should  the  people  be 
left  altogether  to  their  own  commonsense? — Infirm 
people  are  not  altogether  so  delicate.  If  they  were 
really  bad  cases  they  should  be  sent  into  the  hospital, 
and  my  experience  of  them  is  that  they  are  pretty 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  towns  like 
this  you  have  a pretty  good  nursing  staff  and  officials, 
and  I would  give  them  a little  more  to  do  than  at 
present,  by  cempelling  them  to  visit  these  homes,  and, 
in  addition,  you  have  an  excellent  Jubilee  nurse,  so 
I don’t  fear  there  would  be  any  great  abuse.  I would 
also,  in  some  cases  of  outdoor  relief,  be  in  favour  of 
giving  it  in  kind,  where  people,  although  not  actually 
drunkards,  are  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

29421.  Where  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  spend 
the  money  discreetly? — 'Yes ; and  I would  limit  the 
supply  of  goods  at  a time  to  them,  so  that  they  might 
not  dispose  of  their  bread  or  goods. 

29422.  You  mean  a system  such  as  they  have  in 
Dublin,  of  a daily  delivery  or  food? — Yes. 

29423.  That  would  be  possible  in  towns,  but  hardly 
in  the  country? — I think  it  would  be  in  country  places. 

29424.  It  would  involve  the  keeping  up  of  a van  ? — 

I think  you  can  establish  one  supplier  for  each  dis- 
trict. Let  them  come  or  send  for  it.  You  have  a 
village  in  each  electoral  division. 

29425.  A number  of  these  old  jmople  would  not  be 
able,  to  send?— I would  deliver  it.  in  that  case. 

29426.  When  you  come  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  where  people  are  living  up  bye-roads,  you 
would  find  it  difficult  ? — I don’t  . think  it  would  be 
necessary  in  these  cases,  because  if  these  people  could 
not  come  to  the  villages  they  would  not  be  addicted 
to  drink.  I would  give  them  cash.  I think  the  system 
of  divisional  rating  would  be  very  oppressive  on  towns. 
The  tendency  is  when  people  get  poor  to  come  into 
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towns.  You  would  have  them  coming  in  from  all  the  Fitzgerald, 
electoral  divisions  of  the  Mallow  Union,  and  if  you 
had  divisional  rating  you  would  have  the  poor  cast 
entirely  on  the  rates  in  Mallow. 

29427.  Except  such  relief  as  you  used  to  get  under 
the  law  before  1898? — Yes. 

29428.  And  there  you  might  suffer  a great  deal  of 
hardship  before  you  got  to  the  pitch  that  would  entitle 
you  to  relief? — Yes.  With  regard  to  the  quarter-acre 
of  land,  I have  seen  cases  where  people  had  three  or 
four  acres  of  land,  and  were  absolutely  destitute — 
people  who  were  so  old  that  they  could  not  work  the 
place. 

29429.  I suppose  they  had  it  let  out? — It  was  too 
small  to  let  out.  The  quality  of  the  land  was  not 
very  good.  I may  say  I am  in  accord  also  with  a great 
deal  of  the  evidence  given  by  Air.  O’Gorman  ; I think 
his  suggestions  have  been  very  practical  and  very 
good.  The  tramp  nuisance,  of  course,  is  one  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  face. 

29430.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Creagh  ? — Yes ; but  I 
think  a great  deal  of  use  might  be  made  of  some  of  the 
bridewells  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  tramps. 

You  have  a bridewell  in  every  large  town  in  Cork. 

29431.  That  would  be  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  punishment  ?— I would  not  call  it  that ; I 
would  call  it  better  supervision. 

29432.  If  you  put  a man  into  an  institution  and 
accustomed  him  to  work  that  would  be  interesting  to 
him  if  he  was  a working  man,  and  the  possibility  is 
you  will  get  a number  of  them,  at  all  events,  to  take 
to  work?: — I am  afraid  you  would  not.  I have  seen 
some  of  the  best-looking  and  most  able-bodied  men 
you  could  get  in  any  part  of  the  world  going  round  on 
tramp.  Mallow  is  pestered  with  them. 

29433.  Are  there  many  of  these  people  who  have 
been  in  the  army? — A great  many  of  them — army 
deserters,  and  a great  many  tradesmen.  I am  not  in 
favour  of  the  suggestion  made  by  my  brother,  with 
regard  to  giving  trades  to  poor  boys,  because  I think, 
after  all,  it  would  be  doing  too  well  for  them.  Of 
course,  the  system  does  exist  at  the  present  moment 
in  some  of  the  institution  of  the  county,  such  as  the- 
Presentation  Industrial  School,  in  Cork,  where  boys 
who  have  been  committed  by  magistrates  after  being 
deserted  by  their  parents  are  turned  out  as  trades- 
men. We  have  two  or  three  of  them  in  town,  and  our 
experience  is  that  the  moment  they  come  out  with 
their  trade  they  turn  round  and  drive  vans,  ot  do 
soma  other  kind  of  work  ; the  trade  is  lost  on  them. 

One  great  thing  in  favour  of  amalgamation  will  be  the 
wonderful  economy  wrought  by  having  one  staff  in- 
stead of  seven  or  eight.  This  country  is  the  moBt 
officered  in  the  world,  and  you  would  have  greater 
efficiency  and  much  greater  economy  if  you  had  the 
amalgamation.  I am  in  favour  also  of  the  £5  valua- 
tion that  has  been  suggested. 

29434.  Air.  AIcrnaghan. — You  think  that  would  he 
better  than  an  indefinite  discretion? — I would  not  give 
discretion  ; it  is  a very  dangerous  thing  on  public 
boards.  It  may  be  protected,  hut  I suppose  it  is 
common  to  all  mankind  to  have  it  abused. 

29435.  Chairman. — You  would  rather,  as  a Guardian 
yourself,  have  certain  limits? — Undoubtedly. 


Mr.  John  AIadden,  p.l.g.,  Mallow,  examined. 

Gentlemen,  I don’t  intend  to  detain  you  ■ with  my  Mr.  Longfield,  and  the  three  Mr.  Fitzgeralds  • and  I Mr.  Jo'-n 

evidence.  I fully  agree  with  .the  majority  of  the  would  be  for  divisional  rating ';  that  would  be  the  most  Madden, 

evidence  from  Mallow  district— that  is,  Mr.  Creagh,  economical  thing. 
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29436.  Chairman. — You  are  from  the  country  dis- 
trict yourself? — I am  ; and  I believe  a countryman  . 
pays  more  rates  than  a man  turning  over  £2,000  a year 
in  the  town.  I pay  £20  rates  on  an  average,  and  a 
man  having  seven  or  eight  times  my  income  pays 
£4  or  £5  in  the  town. 


29437.  You  think  he  should  be  rated  on  his  profits? 
— If^he  has  poor  around  him  he  should  be  rated  for 

29438  But  except  on  that  point,  you  agree  in  the 
desirability  of  removing  those  various  classes  out  of 
the  workhouse  ? — I am  fully  in  accord  with  it. 


Mr.  J. 


Mr  J.  O'Leary,  p.l.g.,  Doneraile,  examined. 


29439.  Chairman — You  also  are  a Guardian? — Yes, 
sir. 

29440.  Is  there  any  special  matter  that  you  would 
wish  to  mention  ? — I firmly  believe  that  if  these  work- 
houses  were  wiped  out  of  existence  it  would  bo  the 
greatest  boon  to  humanity,  because  they  are  a scourge. 

29441.  You  would  go  as  near  to  the  abolition  of  the 
system  as  you  can  ? — As  near,  if  they  could  be  cleared 
out,  even  at  a sacrifice  of  human  life.  I know  it  is  a 
very  drastic  measure.  Workhouses  only  serve  three 
purposes  in  this  country — they  are  monuments  to  com- 
memorate the  memory  of  bitter  days  of  starvation 
in  Ireland.  The  second  is,  they  are  hotbeds  of 
officialism ; and  thirdly,  they  are  homes  for  the  creation 
of  paupers. 

29442.  You  find  that  you  have  two  or  three  genera- 
tions in  the  workhouse?— Three  or  four  generations. 
I quite  agree  with  Dr.  Bigger.  Generation  after 
generation  of  paupers  you  have  in  these  institutions  ; 
and  I know  myself  that  the  children  that  are  sent  to 
these  institutions  from  these  houses  become  paupers 
again,  because,  as  soon  as  they  come  back  into  the 
world  again  with  trades,  they  only  drift  into  the  army, 
and  return  back  to  the  poorhouse,  where  their  fathers 
and  mothers  left  them. 

29443.  You  would  not  propose  to  do  anything  to  take 
away  assistance  from  the  sick?— No  ; I would  propose 
a cottage  hospital  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  Ireland, 
and  a dispensary  doctor  to  look  after  them.  There  is 
a portion  of  the  population  that  I represent  that  are 
suffering  under  a great  grievance  with  regard  to 
doctorship.  There  are  men  that  actually  die,  never 
seeing  a doctor  or  doctor’s  medicine:  the  best  portion 
of  the  community,  the  working  population,  small  far- 
mers, whose  valuation  is  under  £30  or  £40,  these  men 
never  see  a doctor,  and  die  without  a doctor.  With 
regard  to  outdoor  relief,  I would  be  in  favour  of  its 
being  largely  increased  to  those  poor  people ; and  I 
certainly  agree  with  Mr.  O’ Gorman,  that  cottages  or 
houses  should  be  got  in  a town.  I know  it  myself  in 
my  own  district  there  are  decent  old  women  that  won’t 
go  into  poorhouses,  because  they  won’t  rub  shoulders 
with  contaminated  people.  If  these  houses  were  taken 
for  them,  and  give  them  a little  coal,  they  are  quite 
well  able  to  manage  for  themselves,  and  do  so  In 
Doneraile  there  are  a lot  of  old  women  only  getting 
Is.  6c?.  a week ; there  is  Is.  of  that  going  for 
Tent,  and  they  have  to  exist  on  the  6 d.,  but  we 
have,  under  the  presidency  of  Canon  Sheehan,  a St. 
Yincent  de  Paul  Society  in  Doneraile,  and  that  every 
week  supplements  the  6 d.  by  2s.  6 d.  or  2s.  in  kind,  not 
in  coin,  to  these  poor  people.  That  actually  keeps 
them,  and  these  poor  people  will  not  come  in  here, 
and  yet  they  would  exist  outside  if  they  had  nothing 
to  do,  only  live  on  the  bd.  a week  and  the  charity  of 
the  neighbours  to  give  them  a little  until  the  St. 
Yincent  de  Paul  Society  was  started. 

29444.  Is  that  society  maintained  altogether  by  local 
contributions? — By  local  contributions. 

29445.  Charitably  disposed  people  place  a sum  of 
money  at _ the  disposal  of  the  committee?— Yes,  and 
they  inquire  into  every  case  very  carefully,  in  fact  too 
• carefully. 

219446.  Mr.  Murn aghan— You  believe  in  giving  it 
)in  kind?— Yes,  to  giving  it  in  coin.  In  Mallow 
Union  the  statistics  is  £2,000,  and  it  is  the  firm  belief 
•of  every  one  of  my  constitutents  that  50  per  cent,  of 
this  money  is  spent  in  drink,  and  is  it  not  a terrible 
■thing  that  in  Mallow  Union  £1,000  is  spent  m Beamish 
and  Crawford’s  porter  or  Gilbey’s  whiskey— is  not  that 
;a  scourge  ?— out  of  the  rates.  If  it  was  given  in  kind 
^ prevent  those  people  coming  forward,  because 
if  they  got  a coupon  from  the  relieving  officer  they 
cannot  turn  it  into  drink. 

29447.  might)— Not  to  giv,  them 

the  power  to  do  so ; it  is  very  difficult  to  stop  it,  be- 
cause I know  cases  in  which  these  orders  for  relief  in 
kind  are  given  to  a man  or  woman,  sav  for  a quarter- 
pound  of  tea,  and  they  may  take  that  out  in  stout. 
29448.  It  would  be  marked  as  tea— that  would  be  a 


fraud  of  the  shopkeeper  himself  ?— It  is  not  considered 
much  sm,  you  know. 

29449.  Mr.  Mprn  aghan—  If  the  coupons  were  made 
payable  only  in  houses  that  have  no  licences  ?— That 
is  what  I was  going  to  suggest. 

. . 29450.  Chairman.— Have  you  many  provision  houses 
m country  towns  that  are  not  licensed  ?— ' We  have  i 


29451.  Most  places  that  sell  tea  have  licences?— 
There  are  a share  of  them.  There  are  fifteen  public- 
houses  m Doneraile  to  a population  of  600.  With 
regard  to  idiots,  I would  certainly  say  an  institution 
such  as  Mr.  O’Gorman  suggested  would  be  the  proper 
place  to  put  those.  * 

29452.  Then  as  regards  tramps  ? — I am  in  favour  of 
a colony  for  them,  and  making  them  work  for  their 
existence.  They  are  a scourge  to  society,  and  if  you 
have  no  tramps  you  will  have  no  officials.  You  have 
not  cne  decent  poor  person  coming  from  any  locality 
to  every  official ; all  the  rest  are  tramps.  As  lone  as 
the  numbers  are  up  the  officials  will  be  kept  there. 
That  is  a fact ; it  is  no  hearsay  at  all.  I know  it  fuli 
well.  From  my  place  alone  there  are  only  one  or 
two  poor  aged  women.  I take  care  of  those  : all  the 
rest  are  the  travellers  of  the  highway. 

29453.  So  you  think  it  would  be  even  a more  impor- 
tant matter  than  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  abolish  the 
tramps?— I certainly  say  so  and  take  the  children 
from  them  ; and  certainly  the  country  is  the  proper 
place  to  board  them  out.  No  man  need  be  ashamed 
to  be  a decent  labourer ; I,  as  a small  farmer,  call 
myself  a labourer,  and  the  man  who  works  on  the 
floor  with  me  eats  the  same  food  as  I do,  and  he  is 
paid  £17  or  £20  a year.  And  I cannot  after  ten  years 
say  I will  see  myself  with  £10,  because  every  penny 
goes  to  the  landlord  under  the  frightfully  cruel,  harsh 
and  tyrannical  land  system  we  have  in  this  country.’ 
Any  man  need  not  be  ashamed  of  being  a decent 
labourer ; they  are  the  best  of  men.  Any  man  whose 
hand  is  tanned  from  honest  toil  may  say  he  cares  for 
no  man.  Most  of  the  tramps  are  shoemakers  and 
bakers,  and  those  are  men  that  were  turned  out  from 
these  institutions  with  trades.  Labouring  is  the  very 
best  trade  that  these  people  could  be  put  to ; it  is 
fine  and  healthy.  You  get  open  air  and  good  morals, 
such  as  you  won’t  see  in  towns ; it  is  there  you  will 
find  the  best  of  men  and  women.  I would  suggest 
that  the  children  be  put  into  the  homes  of  cottagers, 
where  they  will  get  a very  good  training,  morally  and 
otherwise.  It  is  a great  grievance  that  poor  people 
cannot  get  the  service  of  a doctor. 

29454.  It  is  a grievance  they  need  not  stay  under— 
if  a person  is  poor  he  is  entitled  to  relief  ?— If  a far- 
mer has  four  or  five  cows  or  a couple  of  sheep  the 
doctor  will  say,  “ Have  you  my  money,”  and  he  won’t 
g°  to  exoept  he  gets  £1  in  his  hand. 

29455.  Mr.  Mobnaghan.— You  issue  him  a ticket,  and 
try  him  ? I would  wish  to  have  that  publicly  known, 
lorJfp"  publicly  known  people  would  avail  of  it. 

29456.  Chairman— If  the  man  is  poor?— You  say 
he  has  means,  but  he  has  not,  owing  to  the  system  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland; 

. ®*7*  : Bigger— Would  you  be  in  favour  of  pay- 
ing  the  doctor  of  the  district  a proper  salary,  and  ex- 
clude him  entirely  from  fees— make  him  available  for 
everybody?— I certainly  would.  It  is  a system  that 
8 at  i/  jargely  brought  into  use  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Madden.— We  would  all  fall  in  with  that  sug- 
gestion. 8 

Dr.  Bigger.  As  long  as  you  have  the  dual  system 
3 ^me  demarcation  between  the  two. 
ay4t)8.  Chairman. — Any  poor  person  is  entitled  to 
medical  relief  ?— I knew  a poor  woman  myself,  and  her 
lamiiy  happened  to  have  the  misfortune  to  get  typhoid 
fever,  and  she  only  had  ten  acres  of  land,  a .couple  of 
sheep,  and  a couple  of  cows,  which  in  most  cases  she 
was  grazing  on  the  road,  and  that  woman  had  to  pay 
a doctor’s  fee.  After  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the 
sickness  she  had  to  pay  the  doctor  £10,  whereas  her 
rent  was  £10  a year  also. 
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Mr.  R.  E.  Longfield, 

T rtlJir1  rLu10  W°^  abo,urt  t5le  consumption  hospital. 

iri™  4 witness  from  Mitchelstown  suggested  the 
jSfT  tiere  possibly  be  used  as  a Sana! 

C°TmPvVe8,  1 am  011  the  Joint  Hospital 
Scr  arf-f  T +nt he  sub-c°mmittee.  I attend  every  meet- 
ing, and  I take  a great  interest  in  the  subiect  The 

SSS  0 il  * * BaJE 

Ti  l ?°“A  like  to  aPPear  to  differ  from  my 
£S;}  t1!n  tius  matter  1 am  very  much  afraid  a 
aTodSS8  been  made\  No  lat*r  than  yesterday 
talS^  tn  JT°?n!cted  ™t}l  tho  schcme’  was 


n.X..,  further  examined. 

Chateman. — That  is  hardly  for  us. 

iwi  J "k  d°  tlc  L'raa  Ctoraamsiit 

.Board  do  anythmg  further  m the  matter? 

Chaieman  —We i have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Our 
position  is  this— if  there  is  a workhouse  that  could  be 
closed,  we  have  got  power  to  recommend  that  it  should 
be  assigned  for  any  useful  purpose,  such  as  a sana- 
torium. 

Mr.  O’Gorman.— It  has  been  stated  that  I represent 
no  one  but  myself.  I have  been  a member  of  the 
County  Council  since  the  Local  Government  Act 
Ed’  “d  1 >ve  a member  of  the  Fermoy 

.Board  of  Guardians,  elected  again  and  again. 


The  Sitting  terminated. 


[Addendum. 

6 L 


Sept.  28,  1005. 

Mr.  eTe. 
Longfield. 
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ADDENDUM. 


Memorandum  for  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commission,  drawn  up  by  a special 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Division  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

[Page  537.  Question  1G076.] 


1.  The  question  as  to  the  provision  of  auxiliary 
asylums  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  poor  at 
present  in  workhouses  must  necessarily  affect  the 
general  condition  of  the  district  asylums.  A reduc- 
tion, or  an  increment,  of  patients  must  follow  in  case 
such  auxiliaries  are,  or  are  not,  established,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission. 

2.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  question  is  one 
which  materially  affects  the  administration  and 
finance  of  the  district  asylums,  and  is  one  in  which 
the  Resident  Medical  Superintendents  are  especially 
entitled,  and  are  particularly  qualified,  to  express 
opinions  based  on  valuable  experience. 

3.  If  it  is  decided  to  establish  auxiliaries  on  one  or 
other  of  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Act,  the  erroneous 
opinions  which  led  to  the  framing  of  such  propositions 
efiould  be  reviewed  with  the  object  of  their  correction 
as  to  (1)  the  proper  standard  of  care  for  the  special 
classes  of  the  insane,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  that 
standard  has  been  reached  in  this  country. 

4.  It  is  submitted  that  the  insane  require  particular 
lines  of  treatment,  as  regards  which,  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  they  may  be  broadly  divided  into  acute 
and  chronic.  The  former  need  the  specialised  system 
of  a hospital,  the  latter  the  care  and  treatment  of  a 
home  or  refuge,  with  special  precautions  for  the  safety 
of  the  inmates  and  the  protection  of  society.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chronic  insane  include 
very  many  cases  dangerous  to  themselves  and  others, 
while  of  the  rest  the  habits  are  frequently  such  as  to 
call  for  constant  care.  The  bodily  health  of  this  class 
is  almost  always  depreciated,  and  often  requires  close 
medical  attention.  The  lunatics  at  present  in  work- 
honses  belong  to  both  classes. 

5.  It  is  submitted  that  in  Irish  asylums  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  has  not  been  generally  reached  in 
the  treatment  of  either  class,  hence  the  ordinary  dis- 
trict asylum  cannot  be  fairly  taken  as  forming  such 
■a  standard  as  could  be  lowered,  consistently  with 
efficiency,  in  fixing  the  limits  necessary  in  a less 
specialised  asylum  for  the  chronic  and  feeble  class. 

6.  It  is  submitted  that  the  standard,  such  as  it  is, 
in  district  asylums  involves  considerable  expense,  and 
the  relief  from  Imperial  funds  to  local  taxation  still 
leaves  a burden  which  may  be  thought  heavy  under 
the  special  r iicumstances  of  this  agricultural  country. 

7.  Tlie  question  then  arises  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
establish’  ng  a new  set  of  institutions  which  are  to  be 
supported  m a still  greater  degree  by  local  taxation, 
and  which  are  to  receive  a grant-in-aid  half  the 
amounl  of  the  sum  which  is  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  existing  institutions. 


8.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  work- 
house  the  insane  cost  relatively  more  than  the  other 
inmates.  The  actual  establishment  charges  cannot  be 
arrived  at,  but,  apart  from  these,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance in  many  unions  amounts  to  6s.  to  7s.  a week 
per  head. 

9.  Yet,  at  this  stated  cost  their  condition  was  so  de- 
plorable that  certain  sections  of  the  Act  of  1898  were 
designed  to  effect  those  improvements  which  humanity 
demands. 

10.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  end  can  be 
efficiently  and  economically  effected  in  the  new  estab- 
lishments contemplated,  if  such  are  to  enjoy  the  care 
and  supervision  by  a competent  staff,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  their  well-being. 

11.  It  would  appear  that  any  measures  of  success 
which  is  likely  to  attend  the  proposed  new  departure 
would  lie  in  the  direction  of  creating  the  auxiliaries 
as  special  departments  of  the  existing  district 
asylums.  The  combination  of  establishment  charges, 
the  facilities  for  more  specialised  treatment  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  insane,  and  the  utilisation  of 
an  experienced  resident  medical  staff,  would  tend  to  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency,  and  hence  result  in  a 
possibility  of  that  economy  which  the  Act  contem- 
plates. 

12.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  grant  of 
2s.  should  be  increased,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  actual 
cost  of  lunatics  in  workhouses,  and  in  district  asylums, 
that  neither  efficiency  nor  economy  will  be  promoted, 
under  the  present  terms,  by  the  creation  of  auxiliary 
asylums  for  the  insane  in  workhouses,  many  of  whom 
will  require  greater  care  and  more  skilled  treatment 
than  the  estimated  limit  of  expense  could  possibly 
allow. 

13.  In  any  future  legislative  measures  for  the  care 
of  the  insane,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  system  of 
boarding-out  patients  in  families  should  bo  legalised, 
and  also  that  sanction  should  be  given  to  the  payment 
of  the  rate-in-aid  for  the  maintenance  of  patients  on 
probation  for  long  periods,  a system  successfully 
operating  in  Scotland. 

14.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  mental 
condition  of  a number  of  persons  who  come  and  go 
through  the  Irish  workhouses  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  investigation.  These  people  are  often 
weak-minded,  sometimes  pronounced  imbeciles.  They 
tend  (especially  the  women)  to  the  perpetuation  of 
vagrancy  and  lunacy  among  the  population.  This 
class  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  attention. 
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[Note. — The  figures  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  questions .] 


A. 

Aged  and  Infiem  Inmates  of  Wobkhouses — (See 

“WoBKHOtrsE  Inmates — Aged  and  Infiem”). 

Amalgamation  of  Unions  : — 

Would,  be  unworkable,  owing  to  local  differences 
and  interests,  unless  despotic  authority  to  carry 
it  out  were  temporarily  vested  in  some  Board — 
Laffan,  Dr.,  242. 

Desires  such  as  would  set  free  workhouses  for  treat- 
ment of  particular  classes — Monteaglc,  lord, 

Under  present  facilities  of  intercommunication  it 
seems  advisable — Rowan,  Miss,  680. 

In  favour  of  in  County  Donegal,  but  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  should  be  retained  in  their  re- 
spective districts — Cony,  M.,  3765. 

There  are  a great  deal  too  many  workhouses  in  the 
country — Thompson,  Dr.  E.  C.,  5627. 

The  joining  of  Gortin  with  Omagh  and  Strabane 
resulted  in  an  average  reduction  of  4 d.  in  the  £ 
in  the  rates — Clarke,  C.,  5981. 

There  should  be  only  one  workhouse  centrally 
situated  in  each  county — Hall,  Dr.,  7397.  See 
also  evidence  of  Strathearn,  R.  TV.,  8814; 
Peyton,  E.  B.,  13237;  Walsh,  P.,  20364. 

Would  not  effect  any  economy — Ferguson,  T., 
10515-17 ; Lavelle,  M.,  24009 ; Murphy,  J. 
28903. 

Would  result  in  a substantial  saving  to  the  rate- 
payers— Maguire,  P.,  22523;  Moore,  TF.  N., 
p.  769. 

Would  reduce  the  number  of  tramps  by  making 
the  distance  between  the  workhouses  greater — 
Moore,  IF.  N.,  p.  769;  M'Cance,  J.  S.  F. 
11430;  Crawford,  S.,  12290;  Shanley,  J.,  22851. 

Would  be  undesirable  unless  union  rating  were 
abolished — Louden,  J.  B.,  23705. 

If  carried  out  local  bodies  should  be  retained  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  their  own  districts — 
Louden,  J.  B.,  23706-8. 

The  whole  system  of  union  treatment  ought  to  be 
amalgamation,  and  a National  rate — Harring- 
ton, T.  C.,  16492. 

If  workhouses  were  long  distances  apart  the  aged 
and  infirm  may  not  go  to  them,  but  ask  for  out- 
door relief  instead — Synnott,  N.  J.,  17636. 

Is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
efficiency — Meehan,  P.  A.,  18002;  Fitzgerald,  E., 
29433. 

The  Thomastown  Guardians  are  in  favour  of,  if 
outdoor  relief  be  made  a divisional  charge,  and 
a per  capita  rate  charged  for  maintenance  in 
another  union — Murphy,  N.  J.,  18521-3. 

Would  be  beneficial  where  a number  of  workhouses 
are  near  one  another — Hanlon,  P.,  18786. 

Would  abolish  unions  entirely,  and  delegate  to 
dispensary  district  committees  the  control  and 
management  of  Poor  Law  Relief — Gogan,  D.  J., 
19293-303. 

The  divisions  of  existing  unions,  and  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  remain,  and  the  latter  be  em- 
powered to  board  their  paupers  in  another  work- 
house — Hiqgins,  T.,  24458. 

If  universally  carried  out  the  ultimate  saving 
would  not  be  as  large  as  supposed — Clear,  R. 
28046-54. 

In  favour  of,  generally: — Howard,  Major,  5478; 
Clarke,  P.,  5530 ; Thompson,  Dr.  E.  G.,  5627 ; 
Cathcart,  W.,  5856;  Clements,  R.  8.,  5924; 
Jordan,  J.,  6017;  Belmore,  Earl  of,  6143;  Lind- 
say, H.  R.,  6226;  Smyth,  J.,  6448;  Carry, 
Viscount,  6927;  Taylor,  T.,  7003-4;  Craw- 
ford, T.,  7364;  Taylor,  Rev.  J.  IF.,  7675-6; 
Whelan,  P.,  7715-6;  Kicrnan,  B.,  7763;  Smythe, 
R.  H.,  7968;  Farnon,  B.,  8007;  Daly,  J.,  8258; 
M'Govern,  T.,  8406;  Johnston,  R.  H.,  8646; 
Strathearn,  R.  W.,  8813;  Gilligan,  J.,  8977; 
Porter,  J.  K.,  11969;  O’Meara,  M.,  12956; 
Brennan,  H.,  22517 ; Martin,  M.,  22663;  Whyte, 


Amalgamation  of  Unions  : — continued. 

C.  C.  B.,  p.  764;  Gaffney,  P.,  22773;  Moore, 
IF.  A’.,  p.  769;  Fitzgibbon,  J.,  22922;  O'Rourke, 
T.,  23065;  O’Dowd,  P.,  23640;  Hogan,  J., 
25398;  Burke,  P.,  25767;  Barrington,  J.  B., 
25803;  M'Inerney,  J.,  25887;  Foran,  Mrs., 
26497;  Fitzgerald,  F.,  26530;  Donovan,  Miss, 
26634;  Clear,  R.,  28033;  Kelleher,  D.  C.,  p. 
964;  Gallagher,  D.  J.,-  29054;  O’Brien,  P.,  p. 
976;  O'Gorman,  D.  L.r Ip.  978;  Brasicr-Creagh, 
L.,  29359;  Fitzgerald,  E.,  29415. 

Opposed  to  :— Ryan,  Dr.,  8533-5;  Smith,  T.  J., 
8606-7;  M'Conville,  P.,  9511-9;  Eavanagh,  A., 
18729;  Mullins,  J.,  24294. 

Boards  of  Guardians  in  favour  of  amalgamation 
generally,  but  who  consider  that  their  own  union 
ought  not  to  be  broken  np : — Athy,  18189-90; 
Ballyshannon,  pp.  150  and  157 ; Bawnboy,  8781; 
Bel  mullet,  23080-1;  Donegal,  4772-3;  Glenties, 
3929-31 ; Kilmacthomas,  20962 ; Lismore, 
20691 ; Lisnaskea,  6602-4 ; Longford,  15198-201 ; 
Loughrea,  24412  ; Milford,  3708  ; Mohill,  22702  ; 
Monaghan,  7529 ; Oldcastle,  8956 ; Rathdrum, 
19266-7 ; Rathkeale,  25484-7 ; Roscommon, 
22861-3;  Stranorlar,  4945-7;  Thurles,  21389-90; 
Tuam,  24454. 

Boards  of  Guardians  in  favour  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  their  union  with  others : — Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  22724-8 ; Carrick-on-Suir,  21520  ; 
Castlecomer,  18372;  Dunfanaghy,  4038;  Ennis- 
tymon,  25001 ; Irvinestown,  6817 ; KiUala, 
23403-6 ; Midleton,  28191,  28201 ; Mitchelstown, 
29286 ; Portumna,  24014 ; Scariff,  25136 ; 
Strokestown,  22314;  Tobercurry,  22369. 

Boards  of  Guardians  opposed  altogether  to  amal- 
gamation : — Abbeyleix,  17912 ; Ardee,  12649, 
12791;  Bailieborough,  8725,  8759;  Ballinrobe, 
23762 ; Ballycastle,  9979 ; Ballymahon,  15303-6  ; 
Balrothery,  16276 ; Baltinglass,  19219,  19238-9 ; 
Birr,  15627-30 ; Borrisokane,  21854-5 ; Caher- 
civeen,  27005;  Carlow,  18786;  Cashel,  21458; 
Castlebar,  23858 ; Castleblayney,  7932 ; Castle- 
derg,  5139 ; Castletown,  28927 ; Celbridge,  16519, 
16593;  Cloglieen,  21377;  Clogher,  5122; 
Clonakilty,  27889-90;  Cootehill,  8871;  Cork, 
28549 ; Corrofin,  25208 ; Croom,  25675,  25943, 
27393 ; Drogheda,  13020 ; Dromore  West,  22416 ; 
Dunmanway,  28889;  Dunshaughlin,  13255; 
Edenderry,  15568,  15581-2 ; Fermoy,  29148-9 ; 
Galway,  24619-20  ; Glennamaddy,  24074 ; Gorey, 
19779;  Kells,  13471;  Kenmare,  27054;  Killa- 
dysert,  25128 ; Kilmallock,  25985 ; Kilrush, 
25094 ; Ivinsale,  27776 ; Millstreet,  29217 ; 
Mountbellew,  24340 ; Mountmellick,  18120 ; 
Mullingar,  14072 ; Naas,  p.  600 ; Newcastle, 
25556 ; New  Ross,  20069 ; Rathdown,  16301 ; 
Roscrea,  22094 ; Shillelagh,  19394 ; Skull,  29007  ; 
Tull  a,  25157,  25180;  Urlingford,  18729,  18735. 
(See  also  “ Dublin  Unions.”) 


Aeea  of  Chaeoe  foe  Expendituee  : — 

Indoor  relief  should  be  a union  charge — Smyth,  L., 
3219. 

It  should  be  a county  charge — Larminie,  A.  C., 
23955. 

The  cost  of  the  sick  should  be  a county  charge — 
Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  6470;  Smith,  E.,  8753;  Ryan,  Dr., 
8541-2;  Hannigan,  Jas.,  8874;  Brown,  S.  J., 
17459;  Peacoelce,  C.  H.,  19700;  Fitzgibbon,  J., 
22983 ; MacDonnell,  J.  C.,  24589 ; Hartigan, 
Mrs.,  25735;  Shaw,  A.  IF.,  26050. 

Making  the  cost  of  the  sick  a county  charge  would 
favour  the  confines  of  cities  at  the  expense  of 
remote  rural  districts — O’Neill,  P.  J.,  15923. 

Opposed  to  making  the  cost  of  the  sick  a county 
charge — Sheil,  D. , 15535-6;  Byrne,  J.,  16232; 
Higgins,  Wm.,  23034-5 ; Moriarty,  D.  M., 
26996. 
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Area  of  Charge  fob.  Expenditure. — continued. 

The  coat  of  the  sick  should  he  a rural  district  charge 
— Shannon,  Thos.,  8792;  Butler,  J.,  21173. 
Expenditure  was  looked  into  more  closely  when 
divisional  rating  was  in  force — Higgins,  Wm., 
23017 ; Bradford,  W .,  p.  415. 

It  would  be  most  inadvisable  to  revert  to  Divi- 
sional chargeability — Byrne,  J.,  16230. 
Consumptives  should  be  a county  charge — White, 
Rev.  H.  W.,  14201. 

Lunatics,  Epileptics,  &c.,  should  be  a county 
•"  charge — Butler,  J.,  21173. 

In  favour  of  the  widest  possible  area  of  taxation — 
Jordan,  J.,  6054. 

Towns  ought  to  pay  for  their  own  poor — 
MacDonnell,  Dr.  H.,  12845. 

In  favour  of  Divisional  rating — Boyd,  J.  D., 
1359a;  Howard,  Major.,  5424-6;  Kydd,  I., 
5510;  Clements,  R.  S.,  5974;  Orr,  J.,  9553; 
Stronge,  Sir  J.  H.,  9537 ; Magennis,  J.  E., 

• 9631;  Meredith,  W.  J.,  9640;  M'Mahon,  J., 
9647;  Tweed,  C.  W.,  10376-8;  Mockler,  E., 
10975;  O’Neill,  J.,  15203;  Jennings,  T.,  15218; 
Garaghy,  P.,  15658;  Wallace,  R.,  22710; 
Gaffney,  P.,  22777;  Ormsby,  G.,  23421; 
M'Namara,  M.,  23442;  Walsh,  John,  23569; 
M'Bonnell,  C.,  23582;  Louden,  J.  B.,  23715-6; 
Jennings,  P.,  23747;  Heraghty,  T.,  23759-60; 
Judge,  P.  W.,  23816 ;'  Daly,  M.  C.,  24000; 
v Tjavelle,  M.,  24007;  Mullan,  D.,  p.  804;  Cos- 
grave,  J.,  24024-6;  Martin,  J.,  24098;  Hogan, 
P.  J.,  24745-6;  Considine,  M.,  25015-6; 

Casey,  P.,  25247;  Hogan,  J.,  25431-2;  Pigot,  R., 
25495-6;  Fitegibbon,  J.,  25520;  M'Carthy,  C., 
25625 ; M'Inemey,  J.,  25932  ; Maher,  M.,  26006  ; 
Sullivan,  T.  J.,  27105;  lleoly,  D.  J.,  27175: 
Noonan,  J.,  29207. 

In  favour  of  Dispensary  District  rating : — 
Shannon,  T.,  8791;  Sheridan,  P.,  8963; 
Walsh,  P.,  20459;  Wallace,  R.,  22719. 

In  favour  of  Union  rating: — Clarke,  P.,  5532; 
Bryson,  T.,  10547;  Wilkins,  G.  B.,  10904; 
O’ Hare,  W.,  11277;  Robb,  J.  W .,  11450; 
Fryer,  R.,  11762;  M'Evoy,  J.,  11892;  Bell, 
W.  R.,  12079;  Dolan,  J.,  12575;  Hughes,  P., 
12986-9 ; Hamill,  B.,  p.  447 ; Carpenter,  T., 
13496;  Ginnell,  M.,  14413;  M'Mahon,  J.,  17967; 
Dobbs,  W.,  18391;  Tally,  W.,  22901;  Fitz- 
gibbon,  John,  22955;  Conroy,  P.,  23038; 

. Taylor,  L.,  24052;  Byrne,  T.,  24498-9; 

MacDonnell,  J.  G.,  24589;  Lynch,  M.,  25329; 
Cusack,  T.,  25537;  Hurley,  T.,  25559; 

Reardon,  J.,  25645;  Hayes,  P.,  25994-5; 
Harris,  S.  P.,  26020;  Sheehan,  J.  J.,  27145; 
Shea,  D.,  27179;  Farrell,  T.,  28184;  Riordan, 
Miss,  28214-5 ; The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  28673 ; 
Kelleher,  D.  C.,  p.  964;  O’Brien,  P.,  29092-3. 
In  favour  of  District  rating: — Duffy,  M.,  12919; 
Soraghan,  T.,  13007. 

In  favour  of  County  rating: — Thomson,  J.  M., 

' 11513;  Curry,  Wm.,  13527;  Brown,  S.  J., 

17502;  O’ Ryan,  Dr.,  21152;  Henry,  M.  C., 

23355. 

(See  also  “ Outdoor  Relief — Chargeabilitt  of.”) 

Aged  and  Infirm  Inmates  of  Workhouse — (See 
“ Workhouse  Inmates— Aged  and  Infirm  ”)• 


Bastardy  Law — See  Illegitimate  Children. 

Blind,  The: — 

Should  be  provided  for  by  the  State — Kenny,  J., 
662 ; Peacocike,  G.  H.,  19765. 

Those  in  institutions  aided  by  the  Poor  Law  are 
trained  in  industries  which  are  of  no  practical 
benefit  to  them — Kenny,  J.,  663. 

Those  who  are  inmates  of  workhouses  should  be 
cared  for  in  some  central  institution — Wilson, 
R.  H.,  11427 ; Peacocke,  C.  H.,  19765 ; Lane,  J., 
28704. 

Boarding-out  of  Children: — 

Children  over  three  and  under  thirteen  years 
should  be  boarded  out — Magennis,  Dr.  E.,  115. 

The  Dispensary  Medical  Officer  should  have  super- 
vision of  the  children — Moorhead,  Dr.  T.  H., 
323. 

Unless  carefully  supervised  is  productive  of  vast 
evils — Buchanan,  Miss,  383-4. 


Boarding-out  of  Children. — continued. 

Infants  should  not  be  sent  out  until  two  or  three 
years  of  age— Maguire,  Dr.  Katherine,  585-6* 
Monteagle,  Lord,  610;  Monteagle,  Lady,  2612L 
They  should  then  be  all  sent  out — Smyth,  Rev.  j[ 
Paterson,  504;  Stoker,  Sir  Wm.  Thornley,  654! 
Scheme  of  boarding-out,  inspection,  &c.,  of  R.c! 
orphans  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh,  by  means 
of  a fund  left  for  charitable  purposes,  explained 
—Rogers,  Rev.  Canon,  12733-45. 

Children  of  all  ages  should  be  boarded  out— Smyth 
Dr.  J.,  105-6;  Foy,  Dr.  <?.,  189-93;  Emly,  Lady”, 
26143;  Barrington,  Miss,  26169. 

They  ought  to  be  sent  to  small  cottage  homes 

where  they  would  cost  less  than  in  workhouses 

Smyth,  Rev.  J.  Paterson,  504-8.  See  also  evi- 
dence of  Haslam,  Mrs.,  716. 

Children  should  not  be  kept  in  workhouses  at  all 

Haslam,  Mrs.,  716;  Adams,  T.  B.,  768* 
M'Laughlin,  T.,  1367a;  Doherty,  W.,  3867* 
Connolly,  F.,  5198.  See  also  evidence  of  Martin 
Dr.,  11921;  Brown,  S.  J.,  17425;  Sunnott. 
N.  J.,  17676. 

Children  should  be  boarded  out  as  soon  as 
possible  with  young  married  mothers — Wyse- 
Power,  Mrs.,  746. 

Those  boarded  out  hardly  ever  return  to  the  work- 
house — Scott,  Major  W.  E.,  1027. 

While  those  reared  in  the  workhouse  usually  do — 
Smyth,  Rev.  J.  Paterson,  511;  Walker,  W.r 
11033;  Crawford,  S.,  12285;  Collery,  B.,  22174- 
O'Malley,  P.  J.,  24280.  ' 

The  children  of  respectable  parents  should  not  be 
separated  from  them  and  sent  out  to  nurse — 
Mooney,  J.,  15949. 

Suggestions  for  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
children — Foy,  Dr.  G.,  195-7. 

Should  be  compulsory  in  the  case  of  deserted  chil- 
dren— Cathcart,  W.,  5856. 

Children  should  on  no  account  be  brought  back  to 
*^6  workhouse  for  inspection— Cathcart,  W., 

Those  that  cannot  legally  be  boarded  out  should  be 
sent  to  “ scattered  homes ” under  a foster- 
mother—  Clark,  Miss,  11118-30;  Macintosh,  Dr., 
11182;  Payne,  Mrs.,  11334. 

Children  placed  in  such  homes  do  not  get  rid  of 
the  workhouse  taint— Mac  Arthur,  D.,  11198. 
Foster-parents  often  get  attached  to  children 
and  treat  them  as  their  own— Small,  J.  F.. 
12032 ; Green,  Mrs.,  p.  417. 

Would  send  them  to  industrial  institutions  in- 
stead—Howard,  Major,  5429-30;  Wilson,  Dr., 
7853-4;  Shannon,  T.,  8792-9;  Wallace,  R., 
22711.  See  also  evidence  of  Bradford,  W 
12003-4;  Green,  C.,  12304;  Clarke,  Jas..  22803 
Fitzgibbon,  John,  22930;  Daly,  Jas.,  23872; 
28944^54^'  ^ ^ "*  ’ Harrington,  D.  D., 

Is  entirely  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  place  chil- 
ln  institutions — Bell,  Dr.  Elizabeth,  12049. 
Children  should  be  sent  out  as  soon  as  they  can 
use  the  food  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  before 
they  acquire  the  habits  of  the  workhouse — 
Higgins,  Wm.,  23014-6. 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  board  out  with 
their  mothers  the  legitimate  children  of  widows 
and  *omen  deserted  6y  their  husbands 
— Mac  Arthur,  D.,  11195. 

They  should  be  empowered  to  adopt  the  chil- 
dren  of  ‘‘ins-and-outs  ” and  board  them  out — 

O’ Hare,  W.,  11273. 

They  should  also  be  empowered  to  adopt  the  children 
of  undesirable  parents  with  a view  to  boarding 
them  out,  and  at  the  same  time  be  authorised  to 
control  and  detain  the  parents —Wilson,  R.  H., 
JooS?’  °'Gr(idy>  J-  S-,  17739;  Meehan,  P.  A., 
18021;  Hanlon,  P.,  18846-9;  Thompson,  Dr. 
Norman,  19131-2. 

Only  one  of  about  200  that  were  boarded  out  in 
wS7  120561  returned  t0  the  workhouse— Bell, 

A number  of  unions  should  combine  and  appoint 
an  Inspector  of  the  children — Ronan  M.,  14463. 

In  boarding-out  preference  should  be  given  to 
foster-mothers  who  would  guarantee  to  support, 
or  provide  a situation  for,  the  child  after  the 
age  limit  had  been  reached — Shaw,  T.  J.,  14555. 

■ The  payments  offered  by  Guardians  are  not 
sufficient  to  induce  people  to  take  children— 
Cosgrave,  Mrs.,  M‘D.,  462;  Clarke,  J.,  10484; 
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Boarding-out  of  Children. — continued. 

Adams,  TP.,  15403.  See  also  evidence  of  Healy, 
M.,  20758 ; Hayes,  P.,  25988. 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  in  suitable  cases 
to  board  out  children  whose  mothers  are  widows 
— Byrne,  J.,  16208;  Clarke,  T.,  16317. 

And  the  children  of  vicious  and  thriftless  parents 
— Eason,  Chas.,  16413;  Brown,  S.  J.,  17423; 
M'Mahon,  J.,  17944. 

And  also  the  children  of  parents  who,  through  in- 
firmity, are  likely  to  remain  in  the  workhouse— 
Crimmins,  TV.  C.,  17308. 

Should  be,  if  possible,  universal — Broxon,  8.  J., 
17420 ; Sunderland,  J.,  17579. 

Too  close  an  inspection  of  the  children  is  undesir- 
able—Fitzgerald,  Lady  M.,  20223-4. 

It  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Guardians  to 
send  children  either  to  a town  or  to  the  country 
—Hurley,  T.,  25578;  O’Connor,  B.,  27755. 

Would  board  out  all  children,  but  take  them  back 
at  a certain  age  and  give  them  an  industrial 
training — MacDonnell,  J.  C.,  24567;  O'Connor, 
B.,  28775. 

Guardians  should  have  a discretion  to  either  board 
out  the  children  of  habitual  criminals  or  send 
them  to  a reformatory  or  industrial  institution 
—Linehan,  T.,  28560;  Lane,  J.,  28701. 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  board 
out  a greater  number  of  children  than  they 
can  legally  at  present — Smyth,  Bev.  J.  Pater- 
eon,  504 ; Bowan,  Miss,  688 ; Montgomery, 
H.  He  F.,  5004-5;  Lindsay,  H.  B.,  6249; 
See  also  evidence  of  M' Manus,  P.,  8396;  Byan, 
Hr.,  8559;  Small,  J.  F, , 9399;  Stronqe, 
Sir.  J.  H.,  9586-7 ; Hamilton,  Miss,  10298-305 : 
Tweed,  C.  TV.,  10357;  Mapothcr,  T.  A.  P.\ 
22878;  Tully,  W.,  22909;  Martin,  J.,  24123; 
Clark,  Miss,  11105-6 ; Macintosh,  Hr., 
11181 ; MacArthur,  H.,  p.  376 ; Bonan. 
M.  14486;  Shaw,  T.  J.,  14558;  Brown, 
S.  J.,  17416;  O’Lovglilin,  H.,  24847;  O’Brien, 
Capt.,  25750;  Barrington,  J.  B.,  25814; 
M'Inerney,  J.  25916;  Hayes,  P.,  25988;  Emly, 
Lady,  26142 ; Moriarty,  H.  M.,  26912  - 

O’Connor,  J.,  27761;  M'Honald,  TV.  27786, 
Farrell,  J.  E.,  28153;  Linehan,  T.,  28558;  Lord 
Mayor  of  Cork,  28676;  Burke,  H.,  28808: 
O’Maliony,  P.,  29153;  Brasier-Creaqh,  L. 

29365. 

In  favour  of  boarding-out: — Oreqg,  J.,  1266. 
M'Laughlin,  Hr.  T.,  1367 ; Holierty,  TV.] 

3867;  Connolly,  F.,  5198;  Burke,  B., 

5219 ; Thompson,  Hr.  E.  C.,  5696 ; Jordan, 
J.,  6083 ; Lindsay,  H.  B.,  6248-50 

Wilson,  Hr.  J.,  6536,  6550;  Quinn,  J.,  6795 
Graham,  Hr.  B.  G.,  6859;  Archdale,  G.,  6870 
Corry,  Viscount,  6947 ; Cooney,  W.  B.,  7000 . 
Hall,  Hr.,  7407-9 ; Kieman,  P.,  7560 ; Wilson. 
Bev.  Canon  8001;  Haly,  Jas.,  8266 

M‘  Govern,  T.,  8416;  Byan,  Hr.,  8559 

Crumley,  P.,  8585;  Smith,  T.  J.,  8611 
Johnston,  B.  H.,  8648;  Smith,  Ed.,  8762 
Strathearn,  B.  W.,  3862;  O’Beilly,  P.,  8925 
Sheridan,  P.,  8960;  Gilligan,  J.,  8985, 

Fleming,  J.,  9022-5;  Agnew,  Hr.,  9335;  Bice, 
M.  P.,  9462;  Monaghan,  S.,  9484;  O' Kane, 
J.  P.,  10029;  M'Elderry,  T.,  10187;  Boyd,  J. 
10269;  Tweed,  C.  W.,  10356;  Hamill,  P. 
10417;  Clarke,  J.,  10484;  Ferguson,  T.. 

] 0520-3 ; Bryson,  T.,  10540;  Wilson,  Hr.. 

10718 ; O’Connell,  Hr.,  p.  354;  Gill,  J.,  10895 
Wilkins,  G.  B.,  10920;  Walker,  Wm.,  11033 
Coey,  Ed.,  11100;  Smyth,  Hr.  B.,  11156 
Macintosh,  Hr.,  11181;  MacArthur,  H.,  11197 
O’Hare,  W.,  11273;  M'Cance,  J.  S.  F.,  11293 
Wilson,  B.  H.,  11400;  Thomson,  J.  M.,  11539 
Hickson,  G.,  11569;  Johnston,  J.,  11605-6 
M‘ Connell,  G.  B.,  11783;  M'Evoy,  J..  11865 
Porter,  J.  K.,  11985;  Small,  J.  F.,  12032-3 
Green,  Mrs.  M.,  p.  417 ; Andrews,  T.,  12189 
Crawford,  S.,  12286;  Filgate,  W.  de.  S.,  12703; 
O’Meara,  M.,  12967;  Soraghan,  T.,  13012 
Peyton,  E.  B.,  13239;  Moore,  A.,  14031 
Vaughan,  J.  S.,  14583;  Kenny,  Hr.  J.  M.  S. 
15347-9;  Adams,  IF.,  15401;  Shell,  H.,  15554 
Moore,  M.,  15594 ; Garaghy,  P.,  15649 

Hackett,  G.,  15679;  Byrne,  J.,  16214. 

Booney,  B.,  16239 ; Harrington,  T.  C., 

16486 ; Bobbett,  W.,  16618-9 ; Garolan,  J.,  16995 
Powell,  Hr.,  17093;  O’ Grady,  J.  S.,  17703 
1 Hagq,  J.  B.,  17902;  M'Mahon,  J.,  17941 
Meehan,  P.  A.,  18015 ; Harrison,  H.  J.,  18084 
Prior-Wandesforde,  B.  H..  18292;  Hobbs,  W. 
18382;  Hanlon,  P.,  18778;  Molloy,  M.,  18940 


Boarding-out  of  Children. — continued. 

Byrne,  E.  J.,  19428;  Short,  P.,  19433; 
Bolger,  T.,  19945 ; Fitzgerald,  Lady  M.,  20218 ; 
Hoyle,  M.,  20674;  Cunningham,  M.,  20681; 
Massy,  Lieut.-Qen.,  21361;  Webb,  C.  C.,  21824; 
Mescal,  M.,  25100;  Hogan,  J.,  25398; 

Cusack,  T.,  25541;  Hurley,  T.,  25573; 

Hartigan,  Mrs.,  25686;  M'Inerney,  J.,  25907; 
Monteogle,  Lady,  26128;  Flavin,  M.  J.,  26346; 
Honovan,  Miss,  26649;  O’Honnell,  TF.,  26755; 
Moriarty,  H.  M.,  26910;  Healy,  H.  J.,  27160; 
Lee,  Bev.  T.,  p.  910;  O'Connor,  J.,  27754; 
M'Honald,  W.,  27735;  Jones,  B.,  27886; 
O'Brien,  J.,  27971 ; Clear,  B.,  28097  ; Farrell,  T., 
28177;  Biordan,  Miss,  28205;  Fitzgerald,  J., 
28315;  Linehan,  T.,  28553;  Lane,  J.,  28694; 
Murphy,  J.,  28919;  Kelly,  J.  H.,  29039; 
O' Gorman,  H.  L.,  p.  978;  O’Hwyer,  IF.  IF., 
29297;  Longfield,  B.  E.,  29318;  O’Leary,  J., 
29453. 

Opposed  to  boarding-out: — Kidd,  Hr.  L.,  6473; 
Tierney,  Hr.,  7040-9 ; Smyth,  J.,  7169;  Gogarty, 
A.,  13479;  Sheridan,  F,  13529;  Hennessy,  Hr., 
21426;  Haly,  J.,  23872. 

(See  also  “ Boarding-oot  compared  with  Institu- 
tion-rearing for  Children,"  and  “Children.”) 


OARDING-OUT  OF  AGED  AND  INFIRM  PAUPERS  : — 
Would  be  better  for  old  people,  and  a saving  to 
the  rates — Moorhead,  Hr.  T.  H.,  316. 

The  Dispensary  Medical  Officer  would  be  the 
proper  person  to  have  supervision  of — Moorhead, 
Hr.  T.  H.,  323. 

Objections  to,  and  dangers  of,  the  system  set  forth 
— Miss  Buchanan,  408. 

Considerable  economy  might  be  effected  by — Kidd, 
Hr.  L.,  1764,  6473. 

Would  lead  to  abuse,  as  those  who  could  be  so  dis- 

Ksed  of  are  those  who  now  get  outdoor  relief — 
ontgomcry,  H.  He.  F.,  5080. 

Would  extend  the  principle  to  married  couples,. 

and  harmless  imbeciles — Small,  J.  F.,  9400. 

The  idea  is  practically  carried  out  in  Banbridge 
Union  by  granting  outdoor  relief  on  a liberal 
scale — Johnston,  J.,  11655-7. 

Is  neither  desirable  nor  feasible — Curry,  W.,. 

13527 ; Sheridan,  F.,  13529. 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  board  out  in  a 
neighbouring  union— M'Harge,  J.,  10603; 

M'Cance,  Col.,  p.  382;  Andrews,  T.,  12274; 
O’Neill,  P.  J.,  15871-2. 

The  poor  would  prefer  to  be  boarded-out  in  their 
own  neighbourhood  to  being  sent  to  a distant 
workhouse — Mooney,  J.,  16002. 

It  should  be  left  optional  with  the  Guardians  to 
adopt  the  system — Murphy,  N.  J.,  18582-3. 
Would  board-out  old  married  couples  of  the  labour- 
ing class— Condron,  H.,  19365;  Farrell,  T.. 
28177;  Walsh,  P.,  20456. 

And  also  widows  with  one  or  two  children — 
Walsh,  P.,  20456-7. 

Grants  should  be  made  by  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose—Ennis,  M.  A.,  19502-3. 

Would  empower  Guardians  to  board-out  in  an  in- 
stitution— Linehan,  T.,  28572-5. 

Guardians  should  be  enabled  to  rent  houses  for- 
them  in  villages,  to  give  them  coals,  and  a few 
shillings  a week—  O’Gorman,  H.  L.,  p.  978- 
29115-7;  O’Leary,  J.,  29443. 

They  would  not  be  so  well  looked  after  if  placed  in- 
such  homes  as  they  are  in  the  workhouse — 
OMahony,  P.,  29184;  Noonan,  J.,  29213. 

In  favour  of  boarding-out: — Boyd,  J.  H.  1346 
Wilson,  Hr.  J.,  6536;  Gilligan,  J.,  8985;  Boud’ 
J.,  10273;  Hamill,  P.,  10416;  Clarke,  J.,  10484* 
Macintosh,  Hr.,  11175-6 ; Wilson,  B.  H.  11404 
M'Cance,  J.  S.  F.,  11431 ; Sullivan,  Hr.  F.  W 
13404;  Sunderland,  J.,  17581;  Hobbs,  W.. 
18383;  Hanlon,  P.,  18855;  Peacocke,  C H 
19754;  Maher,  J.,  22048;  Wallace,  B.,  22711* 
Hayes,  P.,  25992;  Honovan,  Miss,  26676 
Brasier-Creagh,  L.,  29366. 

Opposed  to  boarding-out : — Kieman,  P.,  7562 
Byan,  Hr.,  8560;  Hennessy,  J.  J.,  8910-5 
O’Beilly,  P.,  8917-22;  Bice,  M.  P.,  9463 
M'Elderry,  T.,  10183-5;  Mockler,  E.,  10993- 
Bobb,  J.  IF.,  11450 ; M'Evoy,  J.,  11865 ; Gogarty 
A.,  13479-80;  Gannon,  F.,  13552-3;  Hackett 
Geo.,  15679;  Bobbett,  IF.,  16631;  Moylan,  M.‘ 
18690-1;  Byrne,  M.,  19401;  Stopford,  Lord 
19842-4;  Hoyle,  M.,  20673;  O’ Gorman,  P.’ 
20702-2a;  Webb,  C.  C.,  21835;  Larminie,  A.  C ’ 
23937. 
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Boarding-oxjt  compared  with  Institution-rearing 
eor  Children  : — 


Advantages  of  the  former  system  over  the  latter 
set  forth — Laffan,  Dr.,  251. 

Those  boarded  out  hardly  ever  return  to  the  work- 
house,  whilst  those  reared  therein  do  so  in- 
cessantly— Scott.,  Major  TV.  E.,  1027. 

Children  get  better  training  even  in  small  farmers’ 
houses  than  in  the  workhouse — Gorry,  M.,  3762. 
It  is  more  desirable  to  train  pauper  children  as 
agricultural  labourers  than  to  give  them  a 
higher  education,  and  thus  bring  them  into  com- 
petition with  the  children  of  ratepayers — 
M'Carthy,  J.,  13026. 

The  “barrack  life”  unfits  a boy  to  care  about  a 
home  of  his  own  afterwards — Everard,  Col., 
13098. 

The  system  adopted  in  Trim  Joint  School  is  at 
variance  with  human  nature — Owens,  C.,  13354. 
Approves  of  the  manner  in  which  children  aro 
brought  up  in  Trim  School,  which  is  a splendid 
institution — Clarice,  J.,  13466. 

It  is  far  better  for  children  to  be  in  an  institution 
like  the  Trim  School  than  to  be  boarded-out — 
Gogarty,  A.,  13479;  Carpenter,  T.,  13492; 
Sheridan,  F.,  13530. 

The  knowledge  imparted  to  the  girls  in  Trim 
School  is  not  practical  for  everyday  life  after- 
wards, and  it  would  be  better  to  board  them  out 
if  proper  homes  could  be  got  for  them — 
C-ullinan,  Mrs.,  13661-4. 

Boarded  out  children  turn  out  better  than  those 
reared  in  Trim  School — Hewitt,  T.,  13788. 
Details  of  the  expenditure  on  the  Trim  School — 
Sheridan,  L.,  13807-945  ; Kelly,  S.,  13946-73. 
The  institution  system  is  radically  wrong  from  its 
foundation — Owens,  C.,  13361-2. 

In  favour  of  the  institution  system,  as  boarded- 
out  children  have  no  future  before  them — 
Sullivan,  Dr.,  13404. 

The  taint  of  the  workhouse  attaches  to  those  reared 
within  its  precincts,  and  children  are  likely  to 
become  more  useful  members  of  society  if  reared 
in  a family  circle — O'Neill,  P.  J.,  15831-2. 
Boarding  out  is  far  superior  to  retaining  iri  schools 
or  other  institutions — Crosier,  J.,  17161; 

Walsh,  P.,  20378,  20385;  Dclany,  ff.,  21871; 
Foran,  Mrs.,  26511;  Lee,  Rev.  T.,  27339. 

When  institution-reared  children  lose  their  situa- 
tions they  have  nowhere  to  go  but  to  the  work- 
house — Cosgrave,  Mrs.  M‘D.,  467;  Eqan,  Mrs.. 
17170. 

But  those  boarded  out  get  absorbed  in  the  popula- 
tion—Egan,  Mrs.,  17173;  Heahj,  21/.,  20756; 
O’ Loug Jtlin,  D.,  24846. 

■Children  reared  in  the  workhouse  school  at  Cabra 
frequently  return  to  the  workhouse,  and  some  of 
the  boys  have  become  tramps — Egan,  Mrs., 

Industrial  school  boys  who  do  not  settle  down  to 
regular  pursuits  become  either  soldiers  or  sailors 
— Egan,  Mrs.,  17192. 

Industrial  school  boys  turn  out  well — Donovan.  St. 

J.  H.,  26562-4. 

Boarded  out  children  get  infused  in  the  popula- 
tion, lose  whatever  brand  of  pauperism  that 
might  have  been  on  them  and  become  good  mem- 
bers of  society,  but  those  reared  in  workhouses 
usually  return  to  them — Meehan,  P.  A.,  18017. 
See  also  evidence  of  Phelan,  C.,  18183 ; Grubb 
Miss  R.,  21548;  Scally,  M,  p.  728;  M‘ Donald. 
W.,  27788. 

Institution-trained  children  are  brought  up  as 
machines,  and  turn  out  very  badly — Wandes- 
forde,  R.  H.  P.,  18295-6. 

Boarded  out  children  have  a better  chance  of 
getting  on  in  life  than  those  reared  in  a work- 
house  or  industrial  school— Byrne,  M.,  19413- 
M'Carthy,  P.,  20813-6.  ’ 


Twenty  years’  experience  in  Shillelagh  Union  has 
shown  that  children  boarded-out  have  done 
much  better  than  those  reared  in  the  work- 
house — Byrne,  E.  J.,  19432. 

Children  should  be  brought  up  in  an  institution, 
where  they  would  get  technical  training— 
Ooghlan,  W.  C.,  20548-80;  Byrne,  T.,  24480- 
O’Flaherty,  T.,  26430.  ’ 

Institution-rearing  cannot  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  home  associations  secured  by  boarding-out— 
Hyland,  D.,  20970. 


Boarding-out  compared  with  Institution-rearing 
for  Children. — continued. 

Children  should  be  taught  trades  in  industrial 
schools,  as  if  a boy  has  more  intellect  than  an 
ordinary  labourer  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
rise  above  that  position — Tierney,  Dr.,  7051-62. 

Children  should  not  be  taught  trades  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ratepayers — Ilealy,  M.,  20757- 
Fitzgerald,  E.,  29433. 

Except  a few  who  may  have  a natural  taste  for 
trades — Burke,  D.,  28818-9. 

Children  brought  up  in  Glin  Joint  School  are  unfit 
for  anything  when  they  leave  it — Hogan,  J. 
25405  ; Hartigan,  Mrs.,  25684-6  ; M'Inemexi,  J ’ 
25907-8.  ’ 

Children  reared  in  a workhouse  are  unfitted  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life — Foley,  P.,  26424- 
O' Flaherty,  T.,  26478;  Foran,  Mrs.,  26499; 
Murphy,  J.,  28919. 

(Sec  also  “ Boarding-out  oe  Children,”  and 
“ Children.”) 

c. 

Casuals : — 

Should  not  be  admitted  to  workhouses  at  all— 
Gregg,  J.,  1248. 

Power  should  be  given  to  detain  in  workhouses  for 
varying  periods— Scott,  Major  IF.  E.,  997-1009: 
Burke,  D.,  28835. 

Should  be  detained  until  they  have  completed  a 
certain  amount  of  work— M'Cance,  Col.,  11430. 

Should  be  compelled  to  give  twelve  hours’  notice 
before  taking  their  discharge  from  workhouse — 
Crimmins,  W.  C.,  17319. 

If  of  good  character  should  get  outdoor  relief 

Thompson,  Dr.  Norman,  19125. 

( See  also  “Tramps.”) 


Children  : — 

Those  under  three  years  of  age  should  be  placed  in 
district  or  cottage  hospitals — Magcnnis,  Dr.  E., 

Should  be  separated  from  adults  in  workhouses 
after  three  years  of  age,  or  after  they  are  fit  to 
be  taken  from  their  mothers — Buchanan,  Miss. 
377.  ’ 

It  is  not  advisable  to  relieve  mothers  from  the 
responsibility  of  rearing — Buchanan,  Miss, 
370-fin  ' ' 


vx  guou  cnaracier,  not  a pauper, 
should  be  in  charge  of,  and  the  “ ins-ana-outs  ” 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  per- 
manent, in  workhouses — Cosqrave.  Mrs. 
M'Dowell,  444-60. 

If  children  of  widows  could  be  paid  for  in  day  in- 
dustrial schools,  the  mothers  would  be  free  to 
work,  and  the  condition  of  the  family  materially 
improved  thereby— Maguire,  Dr.  Katherine, 

In  favour  of  children  being  sent  from  the  work- 
house  an  0u^s^e  BCk°°l  daily — Smyth,  L., 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  assume 
control  of  the  children  of  destitute  persons, 
casuals,  tramps,  and  other  objectionable  parents 
—Monteagle,  Lord,  617;  Scott,  Major  W.  E., 
986j  M£auVJllin>  Dr.  T.,  1368-9 ; M'Crea,  J.  J., 
5126  ; Thompson,  Dr.  E.  G.,  5702;  Johnston, 
. £•>  8649 1 darling,  Dr.,  9197 ; O'Hare,  W., 
11273-5 ; M'Cance,  Colonel,  11285,  11430 ; 

Payne,  Mrs.,  11329;  Lynass,  Dr.,  11356-7; 
Robb,  J.  W.,  11450;  Johnston,  J.,  11607; 
Lo  chart,  T.,  11692;  Atkinson,  A.,  11743-4; 
Fryer,  R.,  11756;  M'Evoy,  J.,  11879;  Porter, 
£ W-  R>  12061 : MacDonnell, 

oi  ,12,839 Soraghan,  T.,  13012;  Everard, 
Col.,  13096;  Peyton,  E.  B.,  13240,  15610; 

V;’  13364  i Moore,  A->  14°57 ; Adams,  W., 
15438;  Moorhead,  Dr.  G.  A.,  p.  526;  O’Neill, 
7 7 \iorr3~5J  Wal»h>  J;  16538;  M'Donnell, 
John  16355;  Goggins,  J.  J.,  16961;  Crimmins, 
loom^”™1!307’  Wandcsforde,  R.  H.  Prior, 
JSjS*  °CaTroll>  D.,  18483;  Murphy,  N.  J., 
16646 : Mjyyton,  M.,  18655;  Peacocke,  C.  H., 
19'3?;  Stopford,  Lord,  19817-8;  Pope,  P.  A., 
“0161:  I‘Jitz3erald<  Dady  M.,  20237;  Walsh,  P., 
20449.;  DoyZe,  M.,  20669;  Burke,  T.,  22078; 

J.,  22972;  MacDonald,  Rev.  M., 

> Cosgrave,  J.,  24034;  Martin,  J.,  24090; 
Oarr,  M.,  24357;  Higgins,  T.,  24477;  Barring- 
ton, Miss,  26192 ; Lane,  J.,  28690;  O' Gorman, 
u-  L->  29111;  Brasier-Crcagh,  L.,  29374. 
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Children. — continued. 

If  children  are  taken  from  parents  the  latter  should 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a court  of  law — 
O'Neill,  P.  J.,  15837. 

Should  not  be  taken  from  unmarried  mothers — 
Hore,  J.,  20264-6. 

There  is  not  much  necessity  for  an  alteration  in 
the  law  which  at  present  enables  Guardians  to 
take  children  from  objectionable  parents — 
Mootey,  J.,  15970. 

Guardians  should  have  complete  control  over  all 
children  maintained  by  them— M'Naboe,  N., 
14163-6. 

Should  be  admitted  to  workhouses  without  their 
arents,  and  then  sent  to  industrial  schools,  or 
oarded-out — Moore,  W.  A’.,  p.  768. 

Industrial  outside  homes,  under  an  administrative 
authority,  should  be  established  for  those  who 
6nd  employment,  and  any  deficiency  between 
their  earnings  and  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
homes  should  be  charged  on  the  Poor  Rate — 
Walker,  TV.,  11034;  Clark,  Miss  F.  F.,  11118; 
Macintosh,  Dr.,  11182;  Wilson,  R.  H.,  11422; 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  apprentice  for 
a stated  period— M'Cance,  Colonel,  11295 ; 
Hall,  Dr.,  11352-3. 

Guardians  should  also  be  empowered  to  send 
crippled  children,  after  undergoing  operations, 
to  convalescent  homes — Wilson,  R.  H.,  11427. 

Those  who  are  not  boarded  out  should  be  sent  to  a 
large  school  where  they  could  be  taught  trades — 
M'Cance  Colonel,  p.  382;  Hall,  Dr.,  11351. 

During  remand,  by  magistrates,  children  should 
not  to  be  sent  to  workhouses — Cosgrave,  Mrs. 
M'D.,  451;  Macintosh,  Dr.,  11183;  Wilson; 
B.  H.,  11423;  Payne,  J.  C.  C.,  p.  391;  Har- 
rington, T C.,  16497;  Fottrcll,  Dr.,  17006; 
Brown,  S.  J.,  17428-9 ; Walsh,  P.,  20398. 

Children  entering  workhouses  with  their  parents 
should  be  separated  from  them — Crawford,  Col. 

S. ,  12287. 

Those  for  whom  no  homes  could  be  found  for 
boarding-out  should  be  kept  in  an  institution 
for  children  only — O’Neill,  P.  J.,  15867-9 ; 
Dagg,  J.  R.,  17902;  Webb,  C.  0.,  21824. 

A separate  building  should  be  provided  in  which 
the  Protestant  children  of  the  North  and  South 
Dublin  Unions  should  be  kept — Dowse,  Rev. 
J.  C.,  16332. 

Guardians  should  be  urged  to  send  a greater  num- 
ber of,  to  certified  schools — Eason,  G.,  16407-8. 

Should  be  a National  charge,  and  not  liable  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  locality  in  which  they  come 
under  the  Poor  Law — Eason,  C.,  16413. 

It  ought  to  be  permissible  to  bring  children  to- 
gether in  one  workhouse,  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  Guardians  that  send  them — Eason,  C., 
16415-6. 

There  should  be  some  means  of  giving  girls  an  in- 
dustrial training  before  they  leave  the  work- 
house — Eason,  G.,  16418;  Harrington,  T.  C., 
16488;  Powell,  Dr.,  17115;  M'Gouqh,  E., 
17143. 

Boys  should  also  get  some  technical  training  before 
being  put  out  to  service— Powell,  Dr.,  17114-5 ; 
M‘ Gough,  E.,  17141-2. 

Every  union  should  have  the  right  to  send  to  an 
industrial  school  a percentage  of  the  children  in 
its  charge — Harrington,  T.  C.,  16480. 

The  children  of  tramps  should  be  sent  to  an  in- 
dustrial school,  as  if  boarded  out  the  parents 
trace  them — Egan,  Mrs.,  17181-2. 

Those  whose  parents  are  undergoing  imprisonment 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a workhouse,  but 
passed  on  to  an  industrial  school — Welply,  Miss, 
17330. 

Should  not  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  work- 
house  at  all — Pope,  P.  A.,  20141;  Higgins,  T., 
24475 ; Fitzgerald,  F.  26548 ; Donovan,  Miss, 
26642-4 ; Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  28674. 

Should  not  get  trades  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers— Healy,  M.,  20757;  Fitzgerald,  E., 
29433. 

All  in  workhouses  should  be  either  boarded  out  oc 
apprenticed — Butler,  J.,  21173;  Fitzgerald, 

T.  J.,  29380-92. 

Those  of  weak  intellect  should  be  sent  to  a central 
school — Barrington,  Miss,  26185. 


Children— continued. 

The  children  of  respectable  parents  should  be  kept 
in  the  workhouse  while  the  latter  are  in  search 
of  work — Barrington.  Miss,  26192. 

Are  entitled  to  an  industrial  training  by  State 
aid — Harrington,  D.  D.,  28954. 

( See  also  “ Boarding-out  of  Children,”  and 
“ Boarding-out  compared  with  Institution- 
rearing for  Children.”) 

Classification  of  ’Workhouse  Inmates: — 

Acute  and  curable  hospital  cases  should  be 
separated  from  the  chronic — Smyth,  Dr.  J.,  40. 

Does  not  exist  in  the  infirmaries,  and  the  absence 
of  it  is  demoralising  to  the  medical  and  nursing 
staff,  and  injurious  to  the  sick — Smyth,  Dr.  J., 
41-5. 

Proportion  of  suitable  to  unsuitable  cases  in  hospi- 
tals set  forth — Smyth,  Dr.  J.,  48-54. 

Bed-ridden  aged  and  infirm  persons  should  be  le- 

. moved  from  the  hospitals — Smyth,  Dr.  J.,  55. 

A number  of  people  get  unjustfiably  expensive 
treatment  which  they  do  not  need,  in  the  hospi- 
tals— Smyth,  Dr.  J.,  66. 

Division  of  inmates  into  five  classes  suggested — 
Magennis,  Dr.  E. , 115. 

To  be  of  any  real  benefit  necessitates  separation 
in  different  wards,  as  the  massing  together  of 
people  of  all  ages  on  the  ground  of  destitution  is 
radically  wrong — Buchanan,  Miss,  369. 

Privilege  wards  should  be  set  apart  for  the  decent 
aged  poor — Hamilton,  Miss,  484;  Smyth,  Rev. 
J.  Paterson,  516-7 ; Haslam,  Mrs.,  720 ; 
Howard,  Major,  5454;  Mont  eagle,  Lady, 
26128;  Foran,  Mrs.,  26517. 

Would  have  the  common  workhouse,  as  at  pre- 
sent, for  the  vicious,  degraded,  and  idle — 
Smyth,  Rev.  J.  Paterson,  516. 

The  aged  and  infirm  should  be  treated  separately 
in  institutions  of  the  poorliouse,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  workhouse,  type,  and  the- 
deserving  amongst  them  sub-classified  for  better- 
treatment — Monteagle,  Lord,  610.  See  also  evi- 
dence of  M'Grath,  H.,  12384;  Byrne.  T., 
24487-8. 

Special  arrangements  should  be  made  to  preserve 
young  women  with  their  first  child  from  contact 
with  habitual  offenders — Monteagle,  Lord,  610 ; 
* Rodden,  TP.,  10847. 

The  wards  and  nurseries  should  be  supervised  by 
Lady  Inspectors — Monteagle,  Lard,  610. 

Any  setting  apart  of  workhouses  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  different  classes  would  tend  to  greatly 
increase  the  cost  without  any  compensating  ad- 
vantage— Pearson,  D.  C.,  4671. 

Old  married  couples  should  not  be  separated — 
Cosgrave,  Mrs.  McD.,  467;  Gregg  J., 
1263;  Larkin,  J.  G.,  3268;  Warnock,  Dr., 
4843;  Thompson,  Dr.  E.  C.,  5738;  Bclmore, 
Earl  of,  6155;  Kiernan,  P.,  7582;  Whelan,  P., 
7750;  Atkinson,  A.,  11702;  Andrews,  T.,  12206; 
Cullinan,  Mrs.,  13697 ; Murray,  M.,  14250 ; 
Ginncll,  M.,  14379;  MacDonnell,  J.  C.,  24586; 
Monteagle,  Lady,  26132;  Moore,  W.  N.,  p.  768. 

Inmates  should  be  classed  according  to  character — 
Buchanan,  Miss,  403;  Larkin,  J.  G.,  3268; 
Smythe,  Rev.  R.  H.,  7977 ; Monaghan,  S,  9486 
Wilkins,  G.  B.,  10922;  Wilson,  R.  H.,  11422; 
M'Grath,  H.,  12385;  M'Donnell,  Dr.  H., 
12337;  Hamill,  B.,  12997-9;  Peyton,  E.  B., 
13240,  13249;  Murray,  M.,  14250;  Ginnell,  M., 
14379;  Kenny , Dr.  J.  M.  S.,  15346;  Qosgrave, 
Mrs.  M'Dowel,  16788 ; Crazier,  J.,  17158-9 ; 
Clear,  R.,  28064-77;  Brown,  Miss  E.  M., 
28858-64. 

The  deserving  ought  to  get  better  treatment  than 
the  undeserving,  but  the  sending  of  inmates  to 
a distant  workhouse  would  affect  both — 
Mooney,  J.,  15991-4. 

Persons  suffering  from  alcoholism  should  be  placed 
in  isolated  wards — Lynass,  Dr.,  11354-5. 

Setting  apart  one  workhouse  in  each  county  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  would  prevent  them  from  enter- 
ing it,  and  consequently  increase  outdoor  Telief 
— Andrews,  T.,  12206;  O’Brien,  J.,  27935. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  such  a workhouse  for 
all  who  could  be  transferred  thereto  without  in- 
jury to  their  health — Burke,  R.,  5220;  Wilson, 
Rev.  Canon,  8005;  M'Govern,  T.,  8410,  8490. 

Able-bodied  males  and  females  should  be  in 
separate  institutions — Dagg,  J.  R.,  17901. 
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Classification  of  Workhouse  Inmates. — continued. 

Classification  in  separate  workhouses  is  necessary 
if  amalgamation  of  unions  is  to  be  carried  out — 
Walsh , P.,  20365. 

(Nee  also  “Workhouse  Inmates — Able-bodied," 
and  “ Workhouse  Inmates — Aoed  and  In- 
firm.”) 

Consumption. — (Nee  “ Sanatoria  for  Consump- 
tives.”) 


County  and  Union  Boundaries  Coterminous— 
continued. 

The  proposal  would  be  advantageous  so  far  as  Co 
Kildare  is  concerned — Brown,  S.  J..  174m' 
17432;  Sunderland,  J.,  17576.  * 

It  could  not  possibly  be  given  effect  to  in  Co  Wick- 
low— O’Kelly,  E.  P.,  17834. 

The  contrary  view  held — Cogan,  D.  J.,  19272-4. 

County  Infirmary.— -(Nee  “ Infirmaries— County.”) 


Cottage  Hospitals  : — 

The  sick  and  infirm  should  be  placed  in — Maaennis. 
Dr.  E.,  117. 

Could  not  be  worked  economically  in  rural  dis- 
tricts— Gregg,  J.,  1250. 

Should  be  established  in  Co.  Donegal,  if  work- 
houses  were  abolished — Doherty,  W.,  3828-33. 
Should  be  maintained  by  the  union — Doherty,  W., 
3855. 

The  districts  of  Glencolumbkille  and  the  Rosses  in 
Co.  Donegal  should  be  provided  with — Pearson, 
D.  C.,  4696. 

And  also  Dungloe  or  Burtonport,  and  Carrick, 
and  the  island  of  Arranmore — Warnock.  Dr. 
1135,  4875. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  use  them  in  common 
for  infectious  and  non-infectious  cases — War- 
nock, Dr.,  4869-72. 

Patients  would  not  be  so  well  looked  after  in  as  in 
hospitals  with  a large  staff— Irvine,  J.,  4156-60. 
The  expense  of  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  their 
usefulness — Cathcart,  IF.,  5856. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  them  in  remote  districts 
—0  Connell,  Dr.,  10782-3;  O'Hara,  P..  24206- 
OMalley,  P.  J.,  24239;  Hogan,  P.  J.,  24689.’ 
Are  required  in  Co.  Galway  at  Carna,  Bealadan- 
gan,  Carraroe,  Leenane,  Costello,  and  the  Arran 
Islands— M'HugA,  Rev.  R.,  24224;  M'Huqh, 

■ Rev.  M.,  24300-1;  Healy,  Rev.  J.,  24310- 
Z}?-fy‘Rev-  J->  24328,  24332;  Lydon,  D.  K.’, 
24636;  Farragher,  Rev.  M.,  24654-68. 

There  should  be  one  in  each  Dispensary  District 
for  cases  of  accident  and  sudden  illness — 

1 Glarke,  J.,  10490;  Martin,  M.,  22670-1. 

Should  be  provided  where  workhouses  are 
a bolished — O Connell,  Dr.,  10756-8. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  in  country  towns  and 
Kvrh>  Dr-’  H250-3;  Lynass,  Dr 
11363-5  ; Walsh,  P.,  20471;  O’Leary,  J.,  29443.’ 
.bocal  authorities  ought  to  be  empowered  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor  in— Kirk, 
Dr.,  11255-6;  Thomson,  J.  ill.,  11495. 

Is  in  favour  of  a law  enabling  small  fever  hospi- 
tals such  as  Oulart  (Co.  Wexford),  to  be  con- 
verted  into,  for  medical  and  surgical  cases— 
Stopford,  Lord,  19851-2. 

WouJd  be  necessary  at  Sneem  and  Waterville,  and 
at  Castlegregory  or  Annascaul,  in  the  event  of 

0M.trS?d  “ TKb0rt 

(See  ah, . “Dhihict  HospiTAiiB,”  “Hmpium," 
and  Infirmaries— County.”) 

County  and  Union  Boundaries  Coterminous 

A county  should  be  self-contained  for  administra- 
*V°se£— ^herty,  W.,  1795-803 ; Dunlely, 

H of3'  v Seer£S°  e”d?nce  of  Montgomery, 
H.  De  F.  5088;  Kirkpatrick,  II.,  6638- 
Kienuwi,  P.,  7543,  7611;  Daly,  J.  8259 
Smith,  E.,  8758;  M‘ Arthur,  D ’ 11219 

Johnston,  J.,  11592;  M‘ Connell  G.  B.,  p.  407 
Andrews,  T.,  12212;  Carpenter,  T.,  13497-8 
Moore,  A.,  14012;  O’Neill,  P.  J.,  15829-30 
rl=.Um0n,8  C?U-nty.  Ullits  would  he  very  incon- 
venient and  injurious  to  the  sick  poor— 
Sweeney,  R.,  4371-2.  poor— 

Opposed  to  the  proposal  to  confine  unions  to 
co^ties-M-Cance,  Colonel,  11431;  MaloZ*  T 
jJackeft,  O.,  15685-6;  Field,  J.,  16670 
The  MuntvV hntag\m  h*ving~- Hanlon,  P.,  18782! 

1 hi  „ borough  and  union  boundaries  should 


D. 


Detention,  Compulsory,  i 
( See  “Tramps.”) 


? Tramps  or  Vagrants. — 


Dispensary  Committees: — 

Since  their  abolition  Guardians  have  lost  touch 
with  dispensaries,  and  they  should  be  empowered 
to  appoint  local  committees  instead  to  look  after 
dispensaries — Scott,  Major  W.  T2.,  921-6,  949. 

Dispensaries  have  never  been  thoroughly  looked 
after  since  their  abolition — Gregg,  J.,  1256. 

Should  be  restored  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
outdoor  relief  if  unions  were  dissolved — Eason 
C.,  16423-4.  ’ 

(See  also  “Outdoor  Relief.”) 

District  Councillors.— Nee  Guardians. 

District  Hospitals  : — 

Small  ones  should  be  provided  in  localities  at  pre- 
sent served  by  workhouse  hospitals ; they  should 
be  for  really  hospital  cases,  and  be  dissociated 
from  workhouses — Smyth,  Dr.  J.,  79. 

Workhouse  hospitals  should  be  compulsorily  con- 
verted into— Laffan,  Dr.,  267.  See  also  evidence 
of  Warnock,  Dr.,  1128;  M'Gratli,  II.,  12367- 
fenny,  Dr.,  J.  ill.  N.,  15328;  Kennedy,  R. 
1(543;  Brennan,  II.,  22520;  For  an,  Mrs.,  26517- 
Clear,  R.,  28039.  ’ ’ 

The  County  Council,  through  a Committee,  should 
have  control  of — Moorhead,  Dr.  T.  II.,  345-6- 
Collery,  B.,  22324. 

Instead  of  utilising  disused  workhouses,  it  would 
better  meet  the  general  desire  to  provide  a small 
district  hospital  in  each  Dispensary  District — 
Boyd,  J.  D.,  1359b. 

One  should  be  in  each  town  where  there  is  a work- 
s®  »*  present  Hall,  Dr.,  7424;  Kiernan,  P., 
7532;  Cullen,  Dr.,  3122. 

Should  be  so  equipped  that  major  operations  could 
12878  °rmed  ^ them~MucDonnaU>  Dr.  II., 

(S0^.“)HOS”T“S'" 


District  Schools 

Disused  workhouses  could  be  utilised  as  such  for 
pauper  children  not  eligible  under  the  existing 
hording  out;  they  should  be  of  the 
regukr  industrial  type,  and  be  inspected  by  the 
SE  °rji,0f*  Re,formatories  and  Industrial 
schools — Montea gle,  Lord,  600,  618. 

Dublin  Unions  : — 

Council  consider  that  some  effort 
Ktf  be  ^ade  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the 
Worth  and  South  Unions— O'Neill,  P.  J.,  15800. 
lhey  ought  to  be  amalgamated  under  the  control 
of  one  administrative  body,  and  there  ought  to 
-b®  a uniform  rate  for  both— O’ Veil!,  P.  J., 
15800-2,  15806,  15879-81. 

Economies  could  be  effected  by  amalgamation, 
which  would  not  result  in  much  difference  in  the 
15975?9  “ the  S°Uth  Union— Mooney,  J., 
The  existence  of  two  workhouses  in  the  city  in- 
f^“s,.the  P^Per  population  to  go  from  one  to 
the  other — Mooney,  J.,  15978. 
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Dublin  Unions — continued. 

Congestion  in  the  workhouses  could  be  relieved  by 
discontinuing  the  practice  of  transferring  in- 
mates from  the  hospitals  to  the  infirm  wards — 
Mooney,  J.,  15931,  15943. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  boys  of  the  two 
unions  housed  in  one  place,  and  the  girls  in 
another — O’Neill,  P.  J.,  15803-5. 

And  an  age  classification  should  be  introduced,  so 
that  the  old  might  be  kept  by  themselves — 
O’Neill,  P.  J.,  15805. 

It  would  not  be  desirable  to  interfere  with  the 
South  Union,  either  by  amalgamation  or  other- 
wise— Byrne,  J.,  16195-206. 

To  amalgamate  the  two  unions  would  render  the 
concern  unwieldy — Byrne,  J.,  16246. 

It  is  necessary  to  amalgamate  the  two  unions,  or, 
at  least,  to  assimilate  the  rates — Harrington, 
T.  C.,  16449-50 ; Delalioyde,  Dr.,  p.  588. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  union  with  the 
higher  valuation  contributes  to  the  maintenance 
•of  a smaller  proportion  of  the  poor — Harring- 
ton, T.  C.,  16452-3 ; Dinnage,  T.  W.,  16507. 

Amalgamation  would  lead  to  economy  in  adminis- 
tration— Harrington,  T.  C.,  16453. 

In  favour  of  the  proposal  to  reserve  one  work- 
house  for  males  and  the  other  for  females — 
Harrington,  T.  C.,  16453:  Dinnage,  T.  W., 
16508. 

If  amalgamation  took  place,  the  number  of  Guar- 
dians should  be  reduced  by  one-half — Harring- 
ton, T.  C.,  16470. 

In  favour  of  absolute  amalgamation — Dinnage, 
T.  W.,  16508;  MDonnell,  J.,  16807-10; 
Carolan,  J.,  16979;  M‘ Gough,  E.,  17131; 
Grozier,  J.,  17156. 

In  consequence  of  the  amount  of  business  to  be 
done,  amalgamation  would  not  make  for 
efficiency,  but  a uniform  rate  is  required — 
M‘ Walter.  Dr.,  16673,  16708. 

The  South  Dublin  Workhouse  should  be  converted 
into  a hospital  for  the  two  unions — MDonnell, 
J.,  16812-3 ; Fottrell,  Dr.,  17042-5. 

Classification  could  be  immensely  improved  by 
amalgamation — Fottrell,  Dr.,  1700^. 

Amalgamation  would  relieve  the  congestion  in  the 
North  Union,  and  be  a great  benefit  to  the  rate- 
payers and  the  poor — Grozier,  J.,  17157,  17162; 
Long,  J.,  17217-8. 

Amalgamation  would  be  unfair  to  the  ratepayers 
of  the  South  Union,  and  would  not  effect  any 
saving  in  establishment  charges — Grimmins, 
W.  C.,  17229,  17233. 


E. 

Epileptics  : — 

The  view  that  epilepsy  is  largely  hereditary  is 
not  well  founded,  as  it  is  due  to  various 
causes — Foy,  Dr.,  202. 

Certain  classes  of  should  be  boarded  out  with  far- 
mers, but  confirmed  epileptics  should  be  sent 
to  an  epileptic  asylum — Foy,  Dr.,  202-6. 

Should  always  be  separated  from  the  young— 
Foy,  Dr.,  202.  6 

■Suggests  the  formation  of  two  colonies  for  the 
sane — Buchanan,  Miss,  371. 

Should  be  removed  out  of  workhouses  altogether 

Buchanan,  Miss,  373 ; Gosgrave,  Mrs.  M'Dowel, 
437 ; Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  1775,  6471.  See  also  evi- 
dence of,  M’Leish,  Dr.,  11389;  Adams,  W., 
15430 ; Shed,  D. . 15553 ; Crosier,  J.,  17169 ; 
‘Grimmins,  W.  O.,  17254;  Synnott,  N.  J., 
17664;  Wandesforde,  B.  H.  P.,  18276; 

Qoghlan,  W.  G.,  20589;  Heffen tan,  T.,  21380; 
Grubb,  Miss  B.,  21584;  Foran,  Mrs.,  26511. 

The  sane  should  be  provided  for  in  a 
National  Institution,  which  should  receive  the 
same  capitation  grant  as  a lunatic  asylum — 
Monteagle,  Lord,  600. 

Separate  provision,  by  settlements  in  the  shape  of 
villages  with  small  auxiliary  asylums  attached, 
should  be  made  for,  but  the  permanently  insane 
should  be  sent  to  the  district  asylum — Stoker, 
Sir  Wm.  Thornley,  654. 


Epileptics. — continued. 

A provincial  institute  under  the  control  of  a 
doctor,  where  they  could  get  suitable  employ- 
ment with  proper  classification,  should  be  pro- 
vided for — M'Arthur,  D.,  11212.  See  also 
evidence  of  Macintosh,  Dr.,  11172;  Fottrell, 
Dr.,  17008-22. 

The  colony  system,  with  cottages  containing  a 
dozen  or  twenty  each,  would  eminently  suit 
the  requirements  of — M’Leish,  Dr.,  11390. 

There  should  be  an  institution  for  the  sane  of  the 
whole  country — M'Grath,  H.,  12387;  Biordan, 
Miss,  28224. 

Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  empowered  to 
establish  a home  for  the  sane — Eason,  C., 
16363. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  means  of  recrea- 
tion 'and  occupation  proper  treatment  cannot 
be  given  to  them  in  workhouses — Eason,  O., 
16368. 

Opposed  to  any  proposal  to  board  them  out — 
Synnott,  N.  J.  , 17684;  O' Grady,  J.  S.,  17702. 

Separate  wards  in  one  workhouse  in  each  county 
should  be  provided  for — Gondren,  D.,  19365. 

In  favour  of  employing  them  on  a farm — Pea- 
cockc,  0.  H.,  19725. 

Would  send  them  to  a separate  institution,  where 
they  could  get  special  treatment — Butler,  J., 
21173. 

(See  also  “ Idiots  and  Imbeciles.”) 


F. 

Eevee  Hospitals: 

There  should  be  four,  unconnected  with  the  work- 
houses,  in  central  places  in  County  Donegal — ■ 
Doherty,  W.,  3851. 

The  number  of  could  not  be  reduced  with  safety,  and 
in  certain  localities  small  hospitals  should  be 
estabished  that  could  be  used  either  as  fever  or 
as  district  hospitals,  as  occasion  required — TVar- 
nock , Dr.,  4867. 

History,  financial  position  of,  and  scale  of  charges 
for  patients  in  the  Car rickm across  hospital — 
M'Oavl,  Dr.,  8318-40. 

Should  be  abolished,  and  isolation  hospitals  in 
charge  of  sanitary  authorities  provided  instead 
— Agnew,  Dr.,  9338. 

Should  be  separated  from  workhouses,  both 
structurally  and  in  name — Lynass,  Dr.,  11354. 

Treatment  in  should  be  free,  in  order  to  encourage 
patients  to  enter,  and  so  protect  the  public — 
Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  6471 ; Sullivan,  Dr.,  F.  W.,  13399. 

Would  retain  the  present  number  of,  but  place 
them  in  charge  of  caretakers,  and  employ 
nurses  when  required — Hewitt,  T.,  13783. 

(See  also  “Hospitals.”) 

■a 


Grants  (Parliamentary)  in  aid  of  Local  Taxation  : 

The  present  system  of  distribution,  under  which  a 
large  sum  is  given  to  the  rich,  and  very  little  to 
the  poor,  union,  which  needs  assistance  most, 
should  be  revised— M‘ Govern,  T.,  8477-80;  Har- 
ington,  T.  C.,  16489-93;  Begley.  A.,  23160-8; 
O’Kelly,  C.,  23517-25;  Henry,  M.  C.,  23360-4; 
Daly,  J.,  23872. 

In  consequence  of  the  adoption  by  the  Guardians 
of  an  insufficient  estimate  in  the  Standard  Year, 
the  rural  portion  of  the  North  Dublin  Union 
has  since  received  out  of  the  Agricultural  Grant 
£1000  per  annum  less  than  what  it  is  entitled 
to—  O'Neill,  J.,  17195-208. 

Very  poor  unions  should  get  such  assistance  as 
would  enable  them  to  keep  their  institutions  at 
the  minimum  standard  of  eficiency — Harrinq- 
ton,  T.  C.,  16493. 

Guardians  : 

The  present  Boards  are  too  large,  and  the  number 
of  members  should  be  reduced — Doherty,  W. 
3914;  Pearson,  D.  0.,  4689-90;  Lindsay,  H. 
B.,  6296;  Flanagan,  E.  M.,  6634;  Quinn,  J., 
6802  ; Byan,  Dr.,  8560-2 ; Small,  J.  F.,  9413-4. 
See  also  evidence  of  Gill,  J.,  10890;  Johnston, 
J.,  11654;  Field,  J.,  16669;  Walsh,  P., 
6 M 
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Guabdians — continued : 

20493;  O' Ryan,  Dr.,  21166;  Butler,  J.,  21173, 
21265;  Massy,  Lieut. -General,  21339;  Daly,  J., 
23870;  Hogan,  J.,  25424;  Barrington,  J.  B., 
25883  ; -' Maher,  M.,  26005  ; Foley,  P.,  26412-3  ; 
O’Connell,  T.,  26552 ; Sullivan,  T.  J.,  27106 ; 
Sheehan,  J.  J.,  27149;  Healy,  D.  J.,  27175; 
Shea,  J.,  27199;  Lane,  J.,  28710. 

An  electoral  division . under  £2,000  valuation 
should  have  only  one  representative — M'Lauqh- 
lin,  G.,  4908. 

It  would  he  sufficient  that  Guardians  should  meet 
monthly  instead  of  weekly — Smyth,  J.,  6468 ; 
O’Borke,  B.,  8224;  Small,  J.  F.,  9416. 

In  favour  of  dispensary  district  representation — 
M'Govern,  T.,  8451 ; Johnston,  R.  H.,  8674. 

It  should  be  an  essential  condition  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  unions  that  the  number -of  Guar- 
dians be  reduced  by  one-half  at  least — Jordan, 
J.,  6049-51;  M'Govern,  T.,  8447-8;  Fverard, 
Col.,  13078 ; Mooney,  J.,  15979-81.  See  also 
evidence  of  Bradford,  W.,  12023;  Louden,  J. 
B.,  23705. 

In  favour  of  a property  qualification  for — 
Mooney,  J.,  15982-8 ; Walsh,  P.,  20499-500. 

Would  abolish  all  Boards,  and  let  the  ratepayers 
appoint  three  paid  officers  for  each  union — 
Coghlan,  W.  C.,  20604.  See  also  evidence  of 
Fitzgerald,  F.,  26533. 

Should  be  disqualified  for  not  attending  meetings 
at  least  onoe  a month — Bradford  W.,  12026. 

Boards  should  have  power  to  co-opt  lady  Guar- 
dians— Haslam,  Mrs.,  715;  Barrington,  J.  B., 
25883;  M'lnerney,  J.,  25938-41;  Fitzgerald,  F., 
26535-6. 

There  should  be-  a much  larger  proportion  of 
women  on  the  Boards,  or  on  Committees — 
Green,  Mrs.  M.,  p.  417. 

Should  he  allowed  to  meet  in  conference,  the 
necessary  expenses  being  defrayed  out  of  the 
rates — Eason,  0.,  16448. 

The  accumulation  of  members  on  a Board  takes 
away  from  its  efficiency — Butler,  J.,  21255. 


H. 

Hospitals  : 

Treatment  in  is  a necessity  for  the  sick  who  are 
not  destitute,  and  they  ought  not  to  -be  obliged 
to  seek  it  through  the  workhouse  as  paupers — 
Smyth,  Dr.  J.,  77-8.  See  also  evidence  of 
Wilkins  G.  B.,  10910 ; Mooney,  J.,  15931-2 ; 
Ennis,  M.  A.,  19538;  Gaffney,  P.,  22587. 

An  isolation  hospital  for  cases  of  suspected  in- 
fectious disease  should  be  in  each  county — 
Magennis,  Dr.  E.,  132-8. 

There  is  no  hospital  in  Dublin  except  the  work- 
houses  infirmaries  into  which  a sick  person  has 
the  right  to  go — M' Walter,  Dr.,  164. 

District  ^hospitals  should  be  established,  for  treat- 
ment in  which  working  people  should  be  asked 
to  pay  only  the  bare  cost  of  maintenance — 
M'W alter,  Dr.,  168. 

One  hospital  system  for  each  county  would  raise 
the  standard,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of — 
Mont  eagle,  Lord,  608. 

Should  be  completely  separated  from  workhouses — 
Monteagle,  Lord,  605 ; Stoker,  Sir  William 
Thornley,  622 ; War  nock,  Dr.,  1127-8,  1146-7 ; 
Darling,  Dr.,  9245 ; Agneiv,  Dr.  9335 ; St. 
George,  Dr.,  10628;  O’Connell,  Dr.,  10756; 
Lynass,  Dr.,  11354;  Lavery,  Dr.,  13033.  See 
also  evidence  of  Curry,  W.,  13527;  Gannon,  F., 
13562 ; Mooney,  J.,  15930 ; Clarke,  T.,  16304 ; 
M'Donnell,  J.,  16884-5 ; Powell,  Dr.,  17122 ; 
Kenny,  Dr.  R.  D.,  p.  589;  Brown,  S.  J.,  17455; 
Dagg,  J.  R.,  17882;  Meehan,  P.  A.,  18049; 
Wandesforde,  R.  H.  P.,  18329;  Wallace,  2?., 
22717;  Counihan,  Dr.,  25028-30;  Cummins,  Dr. 
W.  A.,  27680;  O’ Gorman,  D.  L.,  29130. 

Should  be  free  from  direct  workhouse  control,  and 
each  under  a doctor,  and  a matron  or  superin- 
tendent who  should  be  a fully  trained  nurse 
■ . . —Stoker,  Sir  William  Thornley,  623. 

The  existing  number  of  should  be  increased — 
Rowan,  Miss,  696. 

Patients  in  workhouse  hospitals  should  not  be 
compelled  to  wear  the-  workhouse  clothes — 

■ M'Walter,  Dr.,  166;  Laffan,  Dr.,  278;  Ryan, 

. Dr.,  8563. 


Hospitals — continued : 

All  hospitals  in  a county  should  be  under ’the 
control  of  a Committee,  who  would  have  power 
to  transfer  nurses  to  places  where  their  services- 
were  required — Warnock,  Dr.,  1129-34,  4853-7  • 
Doherty,  W.,  3853. 

For  simple  surgical  and  medical  cases  there  are 
about  eighty  too  many  in  Ireland.  The 
majority  of  idle  counties  could  be  amply  served 
by  one  hospital  of  sixty  or  eighty  beds,  arid  a 
certain  number  of  oottage  hospitals  in  outlying 
districts  (explains  scheme) — Kidd,  Dr.  L 
1746,  6470. 

The  usefulness  of  workhouse  hospitals  could  be 
increased  by  providing  wards  therein  for 
private  patients  under  the  care  of  their  own 
doctor — Hegarty,  Dr.  A.,  3168-70. 

If  workhouses  were  abolished,  the  hospitals  should 
be  retained — O’Neill,  J.  E.  3016-7 ; M'Grath 
Dr.,  4199,  4210;  Boyd,  J.,  10271.  See  also 
evidence  of  Andrews,  T.,  12185  ; Rogers  Rev. 
Canon,  12731 ; Sullivm,  Dr.,  13413-4 ; Curry. 
W,,  13527;  Sheridan,  F.,  13528;  Gannon,  F.r 
13550;  Cullinan,  Mrs.,  13715 ; M'Naboe,  N., 
14125;  Murray,  M.,  14238;  Pieman,  P.r 
15061 ; Langan,  Very  Rev.  Dr.,  15236  ; O’Neill, 
P.  J.,  15862 ; Wandesforde,  R.  H.  P., 
18257;  O’Ryan,  Dr.,  21149;  Maguire,  P., 
22553-5  ; Louden,  J.  B. , 23674-5 ; M'Nanwa, 
Dr.,  25260;  Barrington,  J.  B.,  25805; 

M'Malion,  TV.,  26234 ; Murphy,  Dr.  D. . J 
28360 ; Kelleher,  D.  C.,  p.  964 ; O’Dvyyer , 
W.,  29293-5. 

Would  be  in  favour  of  the  Dublin  County  Council 
being  eriabled  to  make  a contribution  to  all 
hospitals  within  their  taxable  area  if  it  were  be- 
lieved that  they  were  conferring  a sufficient  bene- 
fit on  the  sick  poor — O’Neill,  P.  j.,  15909-13. 

The  sick  should  get  medical  relief  near  where 
they  live!  —Mooney,  J.,  15940. 

Amounts  contributed  by  the  Donegal  County 
Council  to  the  Letterkenny- Fever  Hospital  and 
the  Ramelton  Hospital — M'Fadden,  B.u  4034-6. 

The  Ramelton  Hospital  does  a great  deal  of  good, 
and  it  would  be  a mistake  to  have  it  removed — 
Sweeney,  J.,  4271-2. 

Conditions  of  admission,  &c.,  to  the  Sheil  Hospital 
at  Ballyshannon — Creighton,  Dr.,  4613-47. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  separate  the  present 
hospitals  from  the  workhouses,  and  to  turn  the 
fever  hospitals  into  workhouse  hospitals — 
Thompson,  Dr.  E.  C.,  5631. 

A perfect  system  of  district  hospitals  in  each 
county,  with  a good  central  county  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  surgical  cases,  is  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the.  poor — Thompson,  Dr.  E.  C., 
5644.  See  also  evidence  of  Moorhead,  Dr.  G. 
A.,  15756. 

All  hospitals  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Asylums’'  and  Hospitals’  Committee  of  the 
County  Council — Thompson,  Dr.  E.  C.,  5810. 
See  also  evidence  of  Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  6470 ; 
Darling,  Dr.  9283  ; Agnew,  Dr.,  9362  ; Mooney , 
J.,  16015-6;  Brown,  S.  J.,  17517  ; Cogan,  D.  j., 
19285-6  ; Butler,  J.,  21173. 

The  medical  staff  should  have  representation  on 
the  Managing  Committees  of — Powell,  Dr., 
17122-6;  Foley,  P.,  26424. 

Should  be  left  under  the  control  of  the  Guardians 
—Synnott,  N.  J.,  17662  ; 0’ Grady.,  J.  S., 

17722;  Meehan,  P.  A.,  18050-1;  Dobbs,  W., 
18428. 

The  number  of  in  Ireland  should  not  be  diminished 
— Ryan,  Dr.,  8540. 

If  separated  from  workhouses,  hospitals  would  be 
availed  of  by  a larger  circle — Warnock,  Dr., 
1146-7 ; Teevan,  Dr.,  8687.  See  also  evidence  of 
Doyle,  M.  E.,  18240-1;  Mahony,  T.,  18438-9; 
Counihan,  Dr.,  25039. 

In  view  of  its  population,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  a hospital  at  Portadown — Fleming,  J ., 
9040;  Darling,  Dr.,  9303;  Strong,  Sir  J.  H., 
9591 ; Wilson,  W.  9592-3 ; Acheson,  J.,  9610 ; 
Oollen,  J.,  9614-7. 

A uniform  service  is  necessary,  which  would  take 
in  all  the  hospitals  in  the  country,  beginning 
with  cottage  and  small  endowed  hospitals,  and 
grading  up  to  large  central  hospitals,  according 
to  population  and  requirements — Darling,  Dr., 
9247-57. 
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Hospitals — continued : 

There  should  be  a small  hospital  for  cases  of 
accident  and  sudden  illness  in  each  dispensary 
district — Clarke,  J.,  10490-1:  Martin,  M.. 

22670-1.  ’ 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  pay  for  per- 
sons sent  _ direct  to  extern  hospitals,  without 
their  passing  through  the  workhouse — M'Harqe, 
J.,  10617-25;  Finigan,  P.  E.,  13017. 

They  should  also  be  empowered  to  pay  for  the 
treatment  of  their  sick  in  hospitals  other  than 
their  own — M'Cance,  Colonel,  11431. 

Many  are  deterred  until  too  late  from  seeking 
necessary  treatment  in  workhouse  hospitals 
chiefly  by  a sentimental  repugnance  to  a work- 
house  institution — Lynass,  Dr.,  11354. 

Convalescent  departments,  with  associated  airing 
spaces,  should  be  established  in  every  infirmary 
Lynass,  Dr.,  11357. 

Persons  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  should 
not  be  treated  in  workhouse  hospitals — Macin- 
tosh, Dr.,  11184. 

Such  persons  should  be  detained  in  isolated  wards 
until  pronounced  free  from  the  disease — Macin- 
tosh, Dr.,  11184;  Lynass,  Dr.,  11357. 

Those  suffering  from  alcoholism  should  be  sent 
to  general  hospitals— Macintosh,  Dr.,  11184-5. 

It  is  very  important  to  dissociate  hospitals,  which 

• are  solely  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  from 
the  Guardians  and  the  workhouse — MacDonnell, 
Dr.  H.,  12861. 

The  standard  of  accommodation  in  a county  for 
hospital  patients  should  be  one  bed  for  every 
850  of  the  population — Sullivan,  Dr.,  13403. 

There  ought  to  be  one  ambulance  service  available 
for  an  entire  county — Sullivan,  Dr.,  13403. 

Acute  cases  in  hospitals  should  be  separated  from 
the  chronic — Powell,  Dr.,  17066-8. 

Patients  when  discharged  from  workhouse  hospi- 
tals should  be  sent  direct  to  their  own  homes, 
and  not  to  the  body  of  the  house — Crimmins, 
W.  C.,  17260-1. 

Would  wish  to  see  workhouse  hospitals  raised  to 
the  level  of  county  infirmaries — Ennis,  M.  A., 
19635-6 ; Counihaii,  Dr.,  25050,  25059. 

Should  be  in  charge  of  a matron,  with  a staff  of 
trained  nurses,  and  a medical  officer — Butler, 
J.,  21173. 

The  conversion  of  workhouses  into  district  hospi- 
tals should  be  made  compulsory — Laffan,  Dr., 
21704. 

Temporary  movable  hospitals  should  be  kept  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  deal  with  epi- 
demics— Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  6471;  Flatley,  Rev.  J., 
24329-31. 

Galway  Hospital  should  be  abolished — Car r,  M., 
24377;  Byrne,  T.,  24501-20. 

It  should  be  retained  and  made  a county  charge, 
and  brought  under  the  control  of  the  County 
Council;— MacDonnell,  J.  C.,  24595-6. 

All  existing  workhouse  hospitals  should  be  re- 
tained, placed  in  charge  of  a matron,  and 
attended  by  the  dispensary  medical  officer 
— MacDonnell,  J.  C.,  24590. 

System  of  management,  &c.,  of  Queenstown  Hos- 
pital explained — French,  S.,  28407-40. 

(See  also  “ Cottage  Hospitals,”  “ District  Hos- 
pitals,” “ Infirmaries — County,”  and  “ Pay- 
ing Patients  in  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries.”) 


I. 

Idiots  and  Imbeciles: 

Idiots  who  are  educible  should  not  be  sent  to  an 
asylum  at  all,  but  to  an  institution  where  they 
could  be  taught  trades,  and  means  of  assisting 
in  earning  their  own  living — Norman,  Dr. 
Conolly,  16131-2,  16168. 

Feeble-minded  girls  should  be  detained  for  life  in 
some  institution — Clark,  Miss  F.  F.,  11144-5. 

Harmless  imbeciles  should  be  kept  in  auxiliary 
lunatic  asylums — Rowan,  Miss,  682 ; Donovan, 
St.  J.  H.,  26577. 

Ought  not  to  be  kept  with  lunatics — Thompson, 
Dr.  Norman,  19161;  M'Donald,  W.,  27795. 

Imbeciles  should  be  kept  in  workhouses  on  account 
of  their  usefulness — Doyle,  J.  D.,  19862-6. 

There  should  be  one  institution  for,  for  all  Ire- 
land—Cummins,  Dr.,  28656-60. 

(See  also  “ Epileptics”  and  “ Lunatics.") 


Illegitimate  Children  : — 

The  Irish  law  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  from  putative  fathers  of  should  be 
assimilated  to  the  English  Bastardy  Law — 
Monteagle,  Lord,  617;  Rodden,  TV.,  10347; 
Walker,  TV.,  11035;  MacArthur,  D.,  11201-3; 
O' Hare,  W.,  11268;  Andrews,  T.,  12266-8; 
Eason,  C.,  16442-3;  Dinnagc,  T.  IF.,  16507; 
Murphy,  J.,  20968-9;  Grubb,  Miss  R.,  21596; 
Burke,  D.,  28812;  O' Gorman,  D.  L.,  29114. 
Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  have  the  chil- 
dren looked  after  in  properly-equipped  day 
nurseries,  so  that  the  mothers  might  obtain  em- 
ployment— Wilson,  R.  H.,  11411. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  enable  the 
mother  herself  to  proceed  against  the  putative 
father  of — Meehan,  P.  A.,  18032. 

(See  also  “ Epileptics,”  and  “ Lunatics.”) 


Illegitimate  Children — Mothers  of: — 

In  favour  of  sending  girls,  who  are  about  to  become 
mothers  for  the  first  time,  to  a penitentiary  or 
reformatory,  and  paying  for  them  out  of  the 
rates,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  enter  the  work- 
house — Smyth,  Rev.  J.  Paterson,  518.  See  also 
evidence  of  Kennedy,  C.,  3994;  Montgomery, 
H.  de  F.,  5010-8 ; Corry,  Viscount,  6950-1 ; 
Hall,  Dr.,  7434-6 ; Smythe,  Rev.  R.  H.  7979 ; 
M‘ Manus,  P.,  8397-9;  M‘ Govern,  8415; 

Ryan,  Dr.,  8557 ; Fleming,  J.,  9016-20;  Darling, 
Dr.,  9212;  O'Kane,  J.  F.,  10031;  Tweed,  C.  IF., 
10359;  Hamill,  P.,  10418;  Rodden,  IF.,  10847; 
Smyth,  Dr.  B.,  11159 ; M'Cance,  Colonel,  11434  ; 
M‘ Connell,  G.  B.,  11785;  Andrews,  T.,  12194-8; 
Dolan,  J.,  12532;  M'Naboe,  N.,  14116-8; 
Adams,  IF.,  15422;  M' Donnell,  J.,  16827-30; 
Brown,  S.  J.,  17446;  Sunderland,  J.,  17578; 
Connolly,  T.,  17815;  M'Mahon,  J.,  17953-9; 
Meehan,  F.  A.,  18026;  Harrison,  H.  J.,  18093; 
Williams,  J.,  18123;  Wandesforde,  R.  H.  P., 
18274-5;  Hanlon,  P.,  18824;  Molloy,  M., 
18947-8 ; Thompson,  Dr.  Norman,  19113-9 ; 
Cogan,  D.  J.,  19321 ; Byrne,  M.,  19413 ; Ennis, 
M.  A.,  19588;  Peacocke,  C.  H.,  19708;  Stopford, 
Lord,  19813-4;  Bolger,  T.,  19977;  Nowlan,  D., 
19987;  Pope,  P.  A.,  20140;  Fitzgerald,  Lady  M., 
20200;  Walsh,  P.,  20410-6;  O'Gorman,  P., 
20695;  M'Grath,  M.,  20731;  M'Carthy,  P., 
20809;  Ryan,  D.,  20829;  Butler,  J.,  21173; 
ChadwicK,  R.,  21466 ; Crean,  Dr.,  21662 ; Webb, 
C.  C.,  21831;  Burke,  T.,  22077;  Collery,  B.. 
22190;  Henry,  D.,  22381;  Maguire,  P.,  22549; 
Gaffney,  P.,  22600;  Gaffney,  P.,  22779; 
Mapother,  T.  A.  P.,  22885;  Begley,  A.,  23153; 
Larminie,  A.  C.,  23920;  Hogan,  P.  J.,  24727; 
Hartigan,  Mrs.,  25692-701;  Barrington,  J.  B.. 
25816-8 ; Donovan,  Miss,  26716 ; O’Donnell, 
Wm.,  26775;  Moriarty,  D.  M.,  26921-2; 
Costello,  J.,  27241-2;  M'Donald,  TV.,  27789; 
Jones,  B.,  27884;  Fitzgerald,  J.,  28317; 

Linclian,  T.,  28562-6;  Cotter,  W.,  28762; 
O'Connor,  B.,  28791 ; Burke,  D.,  28809 ; Brown, 
Miss  E.  M.,  28871;  O' Gorman,  D.  L.,  29113; 
O’Maliony,  P.,  29155-6;  O' Dwyer,  TT.  IF., 
p.  985,  29312 ; Long  field,  R.  E.,  29320 ; Fitz- 
gerald, J.  J.,  29393. 

Opposed  to  sending  them  to  such  an  institution — 
Boyd,  J.,  10275-80;  Hamilton,  Miss,  10339-43  ■ 
Hore,  J.,  20272. 

System  of  dealing  with  in  the  Rescue  Maternity 
Home,  Belfast,  explained — Bell,  Dr.  Elizabeth, 
10682-4. 

It  is  very  undesirable  that  girls  who  have  fallen 
for  the  first  time  should  be  associated  in  work- 
houses  with  habitual  oSenders — Monteagle, 
Lord,  610 ; Rodden,  IF.,  10847 ; Monteaqle, 
Lady,  26105-6. 

Should  be  placed  in  a home  where  they  could  be 
looked  after,  and  situations  provided  for  them — 
Lynass,  Dr.,  11358-9. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  the  Local  Government 
Board  authorised  the  appointment  of  Ladies 
Committees  that  could  assist  these  women  to  ob- 
tain suitable  employment — TFilson,  R.  H.. 
11411. 

In  favour  of  sending  them  to  a central  institution 
— Lee,  Rev.  T.,  27317. 

6 M 2 
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Infirmaries — County  : — 

Should  be  on  the  same  level,  and  under  the  same 
management  as  district  hospitals — Smyth,  Dr. 
J.,  85. 

Should  be  amalgamated  with  workhouse  hospitals, 
and  managed  by  small  committees  representa- 
tive of  the  County  and  District  Coouncils — 
— Magennis,  Dr.  E.,  128-30 ; Monteagle,  Lord, 
608. 

The  treatment  of  the  sick  should  be  unified  so  that 
cases  requiring  surgical  treatment  would  be 
transferable  from  the  district  hospitals  to  the 
county  infirmary,  and  the  surgeon  attached  to 
the  latter  be  available  to  assist  at  operations  in 
the  former — Thompson,  Dr.  E.  C.,  5667-72; 
Ennis,  M.  A.,  19545-7 ; MacDowel,  Dr., 
22480-3;  Faris,  Dr.,  24935  ; Donovan,  St.  J.  H., 
26609. 

Major  operations  should  be  performed  in — War- 
nock,  Dr.,  1139-40;  M'Laughlin,  Dr.,  1383-8; 
Hall,  Dr.,  7523-4;  Moorhead,  Dr.  G.  A.,  15752. 

The  necessary  expenditure  of  should  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  rates — Thompson,  Dr.  E.  0.,  5813; 
MacDonnell,  Dr.  H.,  12817-8;  O'Loughlin,  D., 
24892  ; Faris,  Dr.,  24985  ; Shaw,  A.  W.,  26049- 
51. 

A County  Council  should  be  empowered  to  pay  for 
patients  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  another  county 
— M‘ Govern,  T.,  8526-9 ; St.  George,  Dr., 
10651-2;  Hughes,  E.  P.,  18989-90;  O’Meara, 
Dr.,  19003 ; Fitzgibbon,  J.,  22979 ; Maquire, 
P.,  22559-60. 

County  Councils  should  be  empowered  to  spend  on 
infirmaries  as  much  as  they  thought  was  abso- 
lutely necessary — St.  George,  Dr.,  10656 ; Mac- 
Dowel,  Dr.,  22477 ; Brennan,  H.,  22511 ; Brad- 
shaw, Dr.,  22614. 

Placing  the  whole  expense  of  on  the  rates  would 
tend  to  stop  private  contributions — Craw- 
ford S.,  12283-4. 

Should  be  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the 
Local  Government  Board — Sullivan,  Dr.,  13391. 

Every  medical  officer  and  clergyman  should  have 
power  to.  issue  tickets  for — Bonan,  M.,  14522. 

It  is  an  injustice  to  places  that  do  not  send 
patients  to  infirmaries  to  be  obliged  to  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of — Ryan,  Dr. , 8541 ; 
Sheil,  D.,  15534 ; Brown,  S.  J.,  17458,  17517. 

Are  the  proper  places  for  carrying  out  operations 
—Moorhead,  Dr.  Q.  A.,  15752 ; Russell,  Dr.  G., 
21510. 

Are  needed  in  addition  to  district  hospitals — 
Meehan,  P.  A.,  18043. 

Qualifications  necessary  for  appointments  to  the 
positions  of  surgeon,  matron,  and  nurses  in, 
set  forth — MacDowel,  Dr.,  22478-9. 

The  area  around  the  infirmary  should  be  con- 
stituted the  maintaining  area — Whyte,  C.  C.  B., 
22690-3. 

Should  continue  to  be  a county  charge — Donovan, 
St.  J.  H.,  26625. 

The  Kerry  County  Council  think  it  unfair  that  the 
;•  entire  county  should  contribute  to  the  expenses 
1-  of  the  county  infirmary  and  fever  hospital  at 
Tralee,  and  the  fever  hospital  at  Killarney — 
Moriarty,  D.  M.,  26981.  See  also  evidence  of 
Sullivan,  D.  J.,  27077 ; Sheehan,  J.  J.,  27150. 

(See  also  “'Cottage  Hospitals,”  “District  Hos- 
pitals,” “ Hospitals,”  and  “ Paying  Patients 
IN  Hospitals  and  Intirmaeies.”) 

Inspector : — 

There  should  be  a Lady  Inspector  of  Workhouses 
under  the  Local  Government  Board — Eason,  C., 
16448 ; Gosgrave,  Mrs.  M'Dowel,  16797-805 ; 
M'Donnell,  J.,  16913-43;  Welply,  Miss,  p.  585. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  making  such  an  appoint- 
ment— Grimmins,  W.  C.,  17318. 

An  inspector  should  be  appointed  to  supervise  the 
granting  of  outdoor  relief — Donovan,  Miss, 
26679 ; Linehan,  T.,  28620-3 ; Lane,  J.,  28715. 

L. 

Labour  Bureau  : — 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a central  one  in  Bel- 
fast, where  an  inspector  could  receive  applica- 
tions from  employers  from,  the  city  and 
surrounding  districts  for  unskilled  workmen — 
WiUvn,  It,  H.j  11420.. 


Labour  Bureau — continued : 

A register  should  be  kept  either  at  the  police 
barracks  or  the  workhouses  of  places  where  labour 
is  required,  and  tramps  should  be  forced  to  go 
there  and  work — M'Grath,  H.,  12402.  6 

Local  Government  Board  : — 

The  attitude  which  it  takes  up  towards  Boards  of 
Guardians  needs  change — Bonan  M.,  14493-5ig. 
There  ought  to  be  popular  representation  on  the— ^ 
Sheridan,  W.,  17367. 


Should  not  be  kept  in  workhouses,  but  sent  to 
asylums — Warnocle,  Dr.,  1157;  Long,  J.  A. 
1209-10;  Gregg,  J.,  1250;  Boyd,  J.  D.,  1329  - 
M'Laughlin,  Dr.,  1370-1;  Leclcy,  S.,  1713- 
Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  1775  ; Condon,  Dr.,  4661-4  ; Pear- 
son, D.  C.,  4698-9;  Jordan,  J.,  6061;  Hall,  Dr. 
7405-6;  Cullen,  Dr.,  8125;  M‘ Govern,  T.,  8414’ 
Crumley,  P.,  8579;  Smith,  T.  J.,  8620' 
Smith,  E.,  8763;  Darling,  Dr.,  9195 

M'Elderry,  T.,  10159;  Smyth,  Dr.  B.,  11160 
M‘ Arthur,  D.,  11212;  M'Leish,  Dr.,  p.  387 
Wilson,  B.  H.,  11401;  Dickson,  Geo.,  11576-7 
M‘ Connell,  G.  B.,  11784;  Andrews,  T.,  12199 
Dolan,  J .,  12521 ; Rogers,  Rev.  Canon,  12728 
Hamill,  B.,  13002 ; Lavery,  Dr.,  13035 

Everard,  Col.,  13064-5;  Gogarty,  A.,  13474 
Adams,  W.,  15430;  Garaqhy,  P.,  15650 

Hackett,  G.,  15698;  O’Ncifl,  P.  J.,  15810, 
Nolan,  Dr.  M.  J.,  16090;  Conolly,  Dr.  Norman, 
16133;  Walsh,  J.,  16532;  M'Donnell,  J.,  16871 
Carolan,  J.,  16988 ; Fottrell,  Dr.,  17024 : 

Powell,  Dr.,  17098;  Crozier,  J.,  17169’ 

Crimmins,  W.  C.,  17254;  Synnott,  N.  J..  17664 
O’ Grady,  J.  S.,  17697-8;  M’Mahon,  J.,  17933 
Meehan,  P.  A.,  18014;  Doyle,  M.  E.,  18229, 
Wandesforde,  B.  H.  P.,  18276;  Thompson, 
Dr.  Norman,  19108;  Stopford,  Lord,  19819 
Fitzgerald,  Lady  M.,  20206;  Walsh,  P.,  20409 
Cogldan,  W.  C.,  20589;  Hackett,  Dr.,  20903 
Hcffcrnan,  F.,  21380;  Grubb,  Miss  B.,  21584 
Grubb,  J.  H.,  21673;  Collery,  B.,  22196-8  , 
Mills,  J.,  23206;  Walsh,  J.,  23573;  Louden, 
J.  B.,  23672;  Hogan,  P.  J.,  24702;  Pigot,  R.: 
25498;  Barrington,  J.  B.,  25808;  M'Inerney  J., 
25914-5;  Foran,  Mrs.,  26511;  O'Donnell,  W. 
26772 ; O'Brien,  J.,  27974  ; Linehan,  T.,  28569 
O'Dwyer,  W.  W.,  29296;  Longfield.  B.  E.\ 
29326;  Fitzgerald,  J.  J.,  29394. 

All  lunatics,  and  others  mentally  defective,  should 
be  maintained  by  the  State— Monteagle.  Lord, 
600. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  transfer  troublesome  cases 
to  an  asylum — Hegarty,  Dr.,  3123. 

Would  remove  all  the  insane  from  workhouses  to 
auxiliary  asylums— Thompson,  Dr.  E.  C.,  5705 
Flanagan,  E.  M.,  6632;  Tweed,  C.  W.,  10355 
Wilson,  Dr.,  10744;  O'Neill,  P.  J.,  15813 
O Kelly,  E.  P.,  17838;  Walsh,  P.,  20400 
OByan,  Dr.,  21104,  21139;  Webb,  C\  C\,  21825 
Maguire,  P.,  22527;  Kearney,  J.  J.,  22628' 
Henry,  M.  C.,  23392;  Larminie,  A.  C.,  23927 
0 Medley,  P.  J .,  24238;  O’Loughlin,  D.,  24860 
Cullman,  M.,  25390;  Barrington,.  J.  B.,  25809 
Clifford,  T.  D.,  25975. 

Lunatics  should  be  treated  in  the  district  asylum 
rather  than  in  an  auxiliary — M'Oance,  Colonelr 
p.  382.  See  also  evidence  of  Martin,  Dr., 
11935;  Andrews,  T.,  12226;  Everard,  Col., 
13062;  Hanlon,  P.,  18937;  Massy,  Lieut.. - 
Genii.,  21368 ; Healy,  D.  J.,  27162-3. 

Is  not  in  favour  of  transferring  all  lunatics  to 
distnet  asylums,  where  extravagant  notions  pre- 
vail—Mooney,  J.,  16053. 

The  harmless  should  be  kept  in  workhouses,  but 
Guardians  should  get  the  capitation  grant  for 
their  maintenance,  and  be  compelled  to  make 
better  provision  for  them—  Orr,  J.,  9551,  9574  ; 
Stronge,  Sir  J.  11.,  9591.  See  also  evidence  of 
Byrne,  J.,  16265,  16267. 

Lunatics  could  not  be  put  in  a worse  place  ’than 
with  the  aged  and  infirm  in  a Poor  Law  hospi- 
tal—MacDonnell,  Dr.  II.,  12836. 

The  .system  of  sending  destitute  persons  of  unsound 
mind  to  workhouses,  without  either  legal  war- 
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Lunatics. — continued. 

•The  Irish  people  would  not  favour  the  idea  of 
boarding  out— O’Neill,  P.  J.,  15876-7. 

The  class  called  “ chronic  harmless  lunatics  ” is  . 
extremely  limited,  as  apparently  harmless 
individuals  will  sometimes  develop  dangerous 
tendencies,  and  chronic  cases  are  often  liable  to 
sudden  outbreaks— Nolan,  Dr.  M.  J.,  16076, 
16081. 

The  continental,  method  of  boarding  out  could  not 
be  introduced  into  this  country  with  the  same 
measure  of  success,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  legalised  for  experimental  adop- 
tion— Nolan,  Dr.  M.  J.,  16076. 

Is  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  boarding  out 
system  if  administered  under  careful  supervision 
— Norman,  Dr.  Conolly,  16135-8.  See  also  evi- 
dence of  Brown,  S.  J.,  17414;  Hanlon,  F., 
18794;  Gaffney,  P.,  22585;  Hogan,  J.,  25414; 
O’Dwyer,  TP.  IF.,  25477;  Lee,  Rev.  T.,  27295- 
300. 

Opposed  to  boarding-out — Smyth,  L. , 3216-8 ; 
M'Leisli,  Dr.,  11373;  O'Farrell,  A.  K.,  16325; 
Synnott,  N.  J.,  17684. 

The  maximum  number  of  lunatics  that  should  be 
in  an  asylum  is  1,000 — Norman,  Dr.  Conolly, 
16159. 

There  is  great  need  to  have  the  mental  condition 
of  the  women  classed  as  healthy  paupers  in 
workhouses  inquired  into — Deeper,  Dr.,  16192. 

Lunatics  should  be  a National  charge — 
Eason,  C.,  16447. 

The  harmless  should  be  treated  in  separate  institu- 
tions, with  a largely  diminished  staff,  from  the 
' violent — Harrington,  T.  C.,  16477. 

A disused  workhouse  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
harmless  of  two  or  three  counties — Dinnage,  T. 
W.,  16512. 

Suggests  emasculation  as  a remedy — Thompson, 
Dr.  Norman,  19108-10. 

The  harmless  should  be  treated  in  separate 
asylums,  which  should  get  the  full  capitation 
grant — Cogan,  D.  J.,  19277-81. 

There  would  be  no  financial  gain  in  transferring 
the  harmless  from  workhouses  to  auxiliary 
asylums — Moriarty,  D.  M.,  26881-909. 

It  would  be  cheaper  to  send  some  to  the  central 
asylum,  and  board  out  others,  than  to  provide 
an  auxiliary  asylum — Lee,  Rev.  T.,  27303-6. 

The  labour  energy  of  the  acute  insane  and  of 
imbeciles  is  quite  different;  and  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  teach  trades  to  chronic 
lunatics  and  imbeciles — Kelly,  Most  Rev.  Dr., 
23458,  28460. 

Curable  and  dangerous  cases  ought  to  be  kept  in 
the  principal  asylum,  but  the  chronic  and  quiet 
should  be  transferred  to  auxiliaries — Kelly, 
Most  Rev.  Dr.,  28541 ; Corry,  Viscount,  6945. 

Chronic  cases  in  good  physical  health,  and  not  too 
old,  might  be  so  transferred  with  a certain  de- 
gree of  safety,  but  in  removing  them  you  take 
away  those  who  do  a good  deal  of  the  work  of 
the  asylums — Norman,  Dr.  Conolly,  16132. 

(See  also  “ Epileptics,”  and  “ Idiots  and  Imbeciles.”) 
Lunatic  Asylums  : — 

Disused  workhouses  could  be  used  as  auxiliary 
asylums — Monteagle,  Lord,  600.  See  also  evi- 
dence of  Lindsay,  H.  R.,  6274 ; Smyth,  J.,  6450 ; 
Ryan,  Dr.,  8559;  Johnston,  R.  H.,  8647;  Orr, 
J.,  9552 ; M'Cance,  Colonel,  11326 ; Carpenter, 
T.,  13485;  Curry,  W.,  13527;  M'Loughlin,  J., 
22122-5  ; Collery,  B.,  22155,  22196 ; 'Maguire, 
P.,  22524;  Hogan,  P.  J.,  24703;  Considine, 
M.,  25004-6;  O’Dwyer , W.  TP.,  25479;  Kelly, 
Most  Rev.  Dr.,  28491. 

There  should  be  an  auxiliary  asylum  for  harm- 
less imbeciles  in  each  county — Rowan,  Miss, 
682. 

The  capitation  grant  should  be  the  same  for 
auxiliary  as  for  principal  asylums — M'Govcrn, 
T.,  8406-7;  Johnston,  R.  H.,  8654;  Gannon,  F., 
13545;  Brown,  S.  J.,  17416;  Cogan,  D.  J., 
19279;  Ennis,  M.  A.,  19493;  Gaffney,  P., 
22600  ; Wallace,  R.,  22712 ; Shanley,  J.,  22819  ; 
O’Kelly,  C.,  23538-44;  Jennings,  P.,  23753; 
Hogan,  P.  J.,  24801. 

The  contrary  view  held — Maguire,  P.,  22525-7 ; 
Kelly,  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  28536-7. 


Lunatic  Asylums. — continued. 

The  capitation  grant  of  2s.  to  auxiliary  asylums 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary care  and  maintenance  of  the  pauper  insane 
— Nolan,  Dr.  M.  J.,  16076. 

It  would  be  a grave  error  to  institute  independent 
auxiliaries  which  would  not  be  departments  of 
existing  asylums — Nolan,  Dr.  M.  J.,  16076. 

Independent  auxiliaries  would  not  be  a success 
either  medically  or  financially — Nolan,  Dr.  M. 
J.,  16076 ; Norman,  Dr.  Conolly,  16129-30. 

The  county  district  asylum  should  be  constituted 
so  as  to  embrace  all  classes  of  the  insane — Nolan, 
Dr.  M.  J.,  16076. 

In  favour  of  building  annexes  to  the  present  asy- 
lums, rather  than  providing  auxiliary  asylums, 
for  the  accommodation  of  additional  patients — 
M'Leish,  Dr.,  11373;  Thomson,  J.  M.,  11532; 
Sheridan,  F.,  13529;  Lynch,  M.,  25338-9; 
Harding,  IF.,  25368 ; M'Inemey,  J.,  25888-91. 

In  favour  of  extending  the  auxiliary  system — 
Kelly,  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  28452. 

Compulsory  power  should  be  given  to  take  land  for 
the  purposes  of  asylums — Hogan,  P.  J.,  24710. 

System  pursued  in  establishing  the  Youghal 
Auxiliary  Asylum  explained — Kelly,  Most  Rev. 
Dr.,  28441-51. 

The  ideas  and  traditions  of  existing  asylums  if 
allowed  to  enter  into  auxiliaries  would  prevent 
their  being  worked  as  they  ought,  which  should 
be  more  on  the  home  than  on  the  asylum  prin- 
ciple—Kelly,  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  28454-5. 

The  way  in  which  the  Youghal  auxiliary  is 
managed  saves  the  Local  Taxation  Account 
£2,000,  and  the  county  rates  £1,200,  per  year — 
Kelly,  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  28534. 


M. 

Medical  Offices  : — 

Of  the  dispensary  district  should  have  medical 
care  of  the  workhouse  after  being  separated  from 
the  hospital — Stoker,  Sir  Wm.  Thomley,  625. 

There  should  be  a county  medical  officer  of  health; 
for  each  county  in  Ireland,  as  in  England — 
Cremen,  Dr.  P.  J.,  27561. 


Medical  (Poos  Law)  Service  : — 

Should  be  converted  into  a State  service — Warnock,. 
Dr.,  1137. 

Admission  to  should  be  by  examination,  and  pro- 
motion by  professional  ability — Thompson,  Dr.. 
E.  C.,  5652-7,  5796. 

(See  also  “Officers — Appointment  of.”) 


IT, 

Nurses — Training  and  Qualification  of: 

Any  nurse  called  a trained,  certificated  nurse 
ought  to  have  the  fever  qualification — Maguire, 
Dr.  Katherine,  530. 

Every  nurse  should  be  both  “qualified”  and 
"trained,”  and  should  be  trained  in  all  the 
branches  of  her  profession — Stoker,  Sir  Wm. 
Thornley.  631,  637-40. 

Superintendents,  or  fully-trained  nurses,  should 
serve  about  a year  in  a clinical  hospital — 
Stoker,  Sir  Wm.  Thornley,  646. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  Advisory  Board 
associated  with  the  Local  Government  Board, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  consider  the  quali- 
fications and  fitness  of  nurses  for  appointments 
— Stoker,  Sir  Wm.  Thornley,  647. 

The  central  surgical  hospital  should  be  the  train- 
ing school  for  the  nurses  of  the  district  hos- 
pitals— Thompson.,  Dr.  E.  C.,  5683. 

Every  nurse  employed  in  'a  rate-supported  hos- 
pital should  have  a midwifery  training, 
especially  if  district  nnrsing  is  to  be  developed 
—Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  6470. 

System  of  training  in  Waterford  Workhouse  Hos- 
pital and  County  Infirmary  explained — 
Thomas,  Miss,  20989-21054. 
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Nursing — Indoor  : 

The  skill  of  trained  nurses  is  wasted  by  making 
them  night  nurses  in  hospitals  largely  occupied 
by  chronic  cases,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  all 
nurses  in  a hospital  should  be  trained — Moonev. 

J.,  15947-8. 

Is  strongly  in  favour  of  nursing  being  carried  out 
by  nuns — Mooney,  J.,  15947. 

Is  opposed  to  nursing  being  carried  out  by  nuns — 
Daly,  M.  C.,  23972-3. 

Pauper  inmate  helpers  should  not  be  in  hospital 
wards  under  any  conditions — Powell,  Dr., 
17062 ; Crimmins,  W.  C.,  17263. 

No  hospital  can  be  carried  on  without  a male 
nurse — Laffan,  Dr.,  21719. 

Nursing — Outdoor  : 

In  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  system  of  dis- 
trict nursing — Monteagle,  Lord,  609-10;  Gregg, 
J.,  1250-9;  Browne,  W.,  1674-6;  Thompson, 
Dr.  E.  C.,  5741;  Hall,  Dr.,  7427-9;  Dolan,  J., 
12578;  Everard,  Colonel,  13073-4;  Sheridan,  F., 
13528;  Kenny,  Dr.  J.  M.  S.,  15353;  Moor- 
head, Dr.  G.  A.,  15757-8;  Stopford,  Lord, 
19854;  Hogan,  P.  J.,  24808-9;  Fans,  Dr., 
24994 ; Molony,  Dr.,  27484-95. 

Nursing — Generally  : 

Would  favour  a nursing  scheme  for  the  various 
counties,  under  which  nurses  could  be  trained 
at  a central  hospital,  and  be  under  the  control 
of  a central  body,  who  could  transfer  them  from 
place  to  place  according  as  their  services  were 
required — Warnock,  Dr.,  1131-4.  See  also  evi- 
dence of  Kidd,  Dr.  L. , 1759,  6470 ; Doherty, 
W.,  3853;  Gunning-Moor e,  J.  B.,  5332-4; 
Sullivan,  Dr.,  13392-3;  Mooney,  J.,  16018-9; 
Ennis,  M.  A.,  19642-3;  Walsh,  P.,  20532-3; 
O’Ryan,  Dr.,  21155-8 ; Grubb,  Miss  R.,  21599 ; 
M' Dowel,  Dr.,  22499;  O'Loughlin,  D., 

'24893-7 ; Paris,  Dr.,  24916-7;  Shaw,  A.  W., 
26062-3;  Donovan,  St.  J.  H.,  26610. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  subsidise 
charitable  bodies  who  supply  district  nurses  to 
the  sick  poor— Lynass,  Dr.,  11359-60. 


0. 

■Officers — Appointment  of  : 

Admission  to  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Servioe 
should  be  by  examination,  and  promotion  by 
professional  ability — Thompson,  Dr.  E.  0., 
5652-7,  5796. 

• Appointments  should  be  by  examination — 
M'Elclerry,  T.,  10229-43. 

Appointments  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Government  Board — Gosgrave,  Mrs.  M’Dowel, 
16751. 

Unions  should  be  classified,  so  that  an  officer 
might  be  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  rising  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  position — O’ Carroll,  D., 
18495. 

A minimum  and  maximum  salary  should  be  fixed 
for  officers  on  appointment,  the  latter  to  be 
reached  by  quinquennial  increments — O' Carroll, 
D.,  18503.  See  also  evidence  of  O’Lounhlin, 
D..  24887-8. 

Appointments  should  be  made  by  ballot— Folev. 
P.,  26475. 

See  also  evidence  of  Clarke,  J. , 22806-7 ; Burke , 
P.,  25769-70. 

Old-Age  Pensions  : 

In  favour  of  the  granting  of  in  certain  cases — 
Rowan,  Miss,  683 ; Walker,  W. , 11028  ; Orozier 
J.,  17162-9;  Sheridan,  W.,  17351. 

Outdoor  Relief  : 

Could  be  given  to  some  workhouse  inmates  at  a 
saving  to  the  ratepayers,  but  doles  of  Is.  and 
Is.  6 d.  weekly  are  inadequate,  and  incite  to 
begging — Rowan,  Miss,  680-1. 

Should  be  given  to  convalescents  after  discharge 
from  hospital — Rowan,  Miss,  681. 

Should  be  given  more  generously  to  the  sick  than 
•at  present — Rowan,  Miss,  703. 


Outdoor  Relief — continued : 

The  administration  of  requires  to  be  decentralised 
rather  than  further  centralised— Montgomery 
H.  De  L.,  4891. 

In  favour  of  increasing  the  Guardians’  powers 
with  regard  to  the  granting  of — Rodgers  M 
5866-89;  Crumley,  P.,  8589.  See  also  evidence 
of  Mackenzie,  Dr.,  10935  ; Walker,  W.,  11054  • 
Bell,  Dr.  Elizabeth,  12046 ; M'Grath  H ' 
12391-3;  Dolan,  J.,  12577;  O’Meara,  M n 
466;  M'Carthy,  J.,  13020;  O’Neill  p ’ f' 
15822;  Clarice,  T.,  16309-17;  Conan,  D.  j' 
19312-5;  Healy,  M.,  20746-9;  'Collerv,  b ’ 
22225  ; MacDonnell,  J.  C.,  24588. 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  grant  to  a 
widow  with  one  child—  O’  Neill,  P.  J.,  15822-3- 
Rooney,  R.,  16300;  Clarka,  T.,  16314;  M’Don- 
nell,  J.,  16949 ; Condren,  D.,  19369 ; Byrne  E 

J. ,  19425;  Short,  P.,  19440;  Whelan,  M.  j' 
20029;  Fitzgerald,  Lady  M.,  20249;  Lydon,  I). 

K.  , 24629 ; Hurley,  T. , 25591 ; Barrington, 
Mtss,  26194a;  Costello,  J.,  27276-9;  O’Connor 
J.,  27752 ; Linehan,  T.,  28631. 

Granting  to  single  persons  results  eventually  in 
the  employment  of  nurses  to  take  care  of  them— 
Gunning -Moore,  J.  B.,  5316;  Howard,  Major 
5459.  ' 

Should  be  given  only  on  the  report  of  the  dis- 
pensary medical  officer— Kicrnan,  P.,  7564-71. 
Is  the  most  extravagant  and  demoralising  manner 
in  which  the  poor  can  be  helped — Ryom,  Dr., 
8540. 

Is  given  in  Londonderry  Union  only  when  a 
doctor  certifies  that  a patient  is  unable  to  be 
removed  to  hospital— Perry,  W.  L.,  906. 

Is  fas  more  economical,  if  judiciously  ad- 
ministered, than  indoor  maintenance — Healy. 
D.  J.,  27166. 

The  recipients  of  should  not  be  disfranchised— 
Crumley,  P.,  8590. 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  grant  to 
mothers  of  legitimate  children  who  have  been 
deserted  by  their  husbands— M‘ Arthur,  D., 
11195.  ’ 

Poverty  and  not  destitution  should  be  11  v-  test 
of  qualification  ior—M' Connell,  G.  B.,  11792 ; 
M’Grath,  II.,  12398  ; Murray,  M.,  14250  ; Mur- 
phy, J.,  28910-1. 

The  converse  view  held— Crimmins,  W.  CL  17282. 
Shouid  be  given  in  cases  of  disablement-ZWan, 
J-,  12604. 

It  should  be  left  discretionary  with  Guardians  to 
grant  to  those  who  have  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land —Halligan,  T.,  13336-44 ; 
Owens,  O.,  13372-81 ; Carpenter,  T.,  13492  ; 
MCann,  Mrs.,  13728;  Ginn  ell,  M.,  14397; 

Garaghy  P.,  15661;  Rooney,  R.  16295  ; 
Byrne,  M.,  19401;  Byrne,  E.  J.,  19423-5; 
Fitzgerald,  Lady  M.,  20239  ; Kehoe,  N.,  20335-7  ; 
O’ G orman,  P.,  20716;  ITealy,  M.,  20777-80; 
Corcoran,  T.,  22103;  Li/don,  D.  K.,  24629  ; 
Hurley , T..  25588-9;  Costello,  J.,  27274-5; 
Connolly,  E.,  27419;  Finch,  Colonel,  27514; 
O'Connor,  J.,  27746;  Riordan,  Miss,  28237; 
Linehan,  T.,  28618-20;  Lane,  J.,  28727;  Crow- 
ley, F .,  28896;  Kelly,  J.  II.,  29041;  Lonfield, 
R.  E.,  29342;  Fitzgerald,  W.,  29410-3. 

Should  be  only  granted  provisionally  to  occu- 
pants of  labourers’  cottages —Bolger,  T.,  19972. 
£5  maximum  limit  of  valuation  should  disqualify 
ipr— Fitzgerald , J.  J.,  29401;  Brasier-Creaqh, 

L.,  29405  ; Fitzgerald,  E.,  29433-5. 

Th®  Resent  quarter-acre  limit  is  fair—. Hewitt, 

It  would  be  necessary  if  unions  were  dissolved 
to  restore  Dispensary  Committees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting — Eason,  O.,  16423-4. 

Would  give  Guardians  more  discretion  to  grant 
in  cases  of  temporary  distress— M'Arthur,  D., 

1 Hnn  ’ ^ •'  1^310  ; Harrington,  T.  0., 

16472;  M’ Walter,  Dr.,  16738;  M’ Gough,  E., 
Barrington,  J.  B.,  25858-66;  O'Keeffe, 
j’  J™2mi  ^urphy’  J>  28909  5 Fitzgerald, 
Would  not  grant  to  people  who  say  they  cannot 
ff6* WOrk’  or  t0  familios  deserted  by  their 
fathers  or  whose  fathers  are  in  prison— Crim- 
mins, W.  0.,  17274. 
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Outdoor  Relief — continued : 

To  augment  the  income  of  the  needy,  aa  distin- 
guished from  the  destitute,  by  means  of,  at  the 
cost  of  a class  similarly  circumstanced,  would  be 
discouraging  thrift — Crimmina , IF.  C.,  17274. 

Unless  diminished  as  much  as  possible,  expendi- 
ture cannot  be  controlled — Synnott,  N.  J., 
17679. 

The  workhouse  test  should  be  maintained — 
Synnott,  N.  J.,  17679;  Field,  E.,  17791; 
Healy,  D.  J.,  27168. 

Should  be  granted  to  the  aged  and  infirm  who 
are  suitably  housed — Dagg,  J.  R.t  17892. 

Relief  Committees  appointed  by  Guardians  for  the 
granting  of  in  each  dispensary  district  would  be 
an  improvement  on  the  present  system — Ennis, 
M.  A.,  19683;  Bolger,  T.,  19963;  Heffernan, 
F.,  21387;  O'Malley,  P.  J.,  24267;  Hibbett, 
T.  B.,  24528-9. 

Should  be  granted  to  all  aged  and  infirm  inmates 
of  workhouses — Butler,  J.,  21173. 

Should  be  given  in  kind — Harding,  W.,  25358; 
Hogan,  J.,  25450;  O’ Dwyer,  IF.  IF.,  25464; 
Foley,  P.,  26429;  Donovan,  Miss,  26700; 
Fitzgerald,  J.,  28346 ; Linehan,  T.,  28595 ; 
O'Leary,  J.,  29446. 

Opposed  to  the  giving  of  in  kind — Hurley,  T., 
25592 ; M’Carthy,  C.,  25627 ; Barrington,  J. 
B.,  25848-54;  M'Guire,  W.,  26791;  Dorgan,  J., 
28744. 

In  favour  of  the  granting  of  in  kind  when 
the  recipients  are  addicted  to  drink — Fitz- 
gerald, E.,  29420. 

Should  not  be  given  at  all  to  persons  addicted  to 
drink — Bai-rington,  J.  B.,  25845-7;  O’Gorman, 
D.  L.,  29097. 

Power  should  be  given  to  grant  to  a widower  with 
a young  family — Foley,  P.,  26462-4. 

And  to  orphan  children  who  had  some  relative 
to  take  charge  of  them — Linehan,  T.,  28632. 

An  Inspector  should  be  appointed  to  supervise  the 
granting  of — Donovan,  Miss,  26679 ; Linehan, 
T.,  28589;  lane,  J.,  28715. 

Sees  no  advantage  in  making  such  an  appoint- 
ment— Burke,  D.,  28840-1. 


Outdoor  Relief— Chargeability  of: 

In  favour  of  divisional  chargeability — Monteagle, 
Lord,  620 ; Adams,  T.  B.,  769 ; Gregg,  J.,  1221- 
37 ; O’Neill,  J.  E.,  3064-5  ; Watters,  S.,  3598 ; 
Doherty,  W.,  3924;  Colgan,  M.,  4083;  Corry, 
Viscount,  6958-60 ; Ryan,  Dr.,  8560 ; M'Manus, 

B. ,  8790;  Monaghan  S.,  9470-1;  M'Cance,  J. 
S.  F.,  9724;  MiUikcn,  A..  10434;  Gill,  J., 
10870;  M‘ Arthur  D.,  11221-2;  Thomson,  J. 
M.,  11523;  M'Connell,  G.  B.,  11790;  Magennis, 
J.  C.,  11809-10;  MacDonald,  Dr.  H.,  12848; 
Hewitt,  T.,  13760  ; Murray,  M.,  14250  ; Eason, 

C. ,  16447;  O’Neill,  M.,  18616;  Moylan,  M., 
18657-8;  Thorpe,  IF.,  20117;  Butler,  J., 
21173;  Grubb,  Miss  R.,  21537;  Maher,  J., 
22045;  Burke,  T.,  22055;  Carr,  At.  24374; 
O’Loughlin,  D.,  24837;  Harding,  W.,  25359; 
O’Dwyer,  IF.  IF.,  25461;  Hartigan,  Mrs., 
25724-5;  O’Brien,  Capt.,  25753;  Barrington, 
J.  B.,  25836;  Fitzgerald,  F.,  26541;  O’Brien, 
J.,  27981;  Fitzgerald,  J.,  28331;  Linehan,  T., 
28634;  Cotter,  W.,  28751;  Crowley,  F.,  28900; 
O’AIahony,  P.,  29196 ; Noonan,  J.,  29207 ; 
Madden,  J.,  p.  989. 

Divisional  chargeability  checks  extravagance — 
Shea,  J.,  27199 ; Linehan,  T.,  28634; 

O’AIahony,  P.,  29196. 

But  union  chargeability  encourages  it — Diamond, 
J.  A.,  3733;  Corry,  M. , 3788;  Ryan, 
Dr.,  8560 ; Hennessy,  J.  J.,  8889-90 ; Orr, 
James,  9554;  Thorpe,  IF.,  20113;  Butler,  J., 
21269-73 ; Alassy,  Lieut.-General,  21338 ; Hard- 
ing, W.,  25361-2 ; O'Dwyer,  IF.  IF.,  25461 ; 
Foley,  P.,  26426;  Sullivan,  T.  J.,  27105; 
O’Brien,  J.,  27981;  O’Dwyer,  IF.  IF.,  29302. 
In  favour  of  dispensary  district  chargeability — 
Montgomery,  H.  De  F.,  4981,  5024-5  ; Gunning- 
Moore,  J.  B.,  5247-9;  Pope,  P.  A.,  20166; 
Walsh,  P.,  20459-62;  Heffernan,  T.,  21388; 
Delany,  H.,  21886;  Shanley,  J.,  22854;  Jones, 
B.,  27915. 

In  favour  of  union  chargeability — Lecky,  S., 
1728 ; Maguire,  M.,  4354  ; Gannon,  F.,  13556 ; 


Outdoor  Relief — Chargeability  of —continued 

Aloore,  A.,  14044;  Meehan,  P.  A.,  18033; 
Bolger,  T.,  19960 ; Neary,  J.,  23060 ; Doris, 
IF.,  23314;  Larminie,  A.  C.,  23956;  Sheehan, 

J.  J.,  27145;  Shea,  D.,  27194;  Carey,  P., 

27209;  Murphy,  D.,  28119;  Farrell,  J.  E., 
28159;  Fitzgerald,  J.  J.,  29400  ; Fitzqerald,  E„ 
29426.  * 

A limit  should  be  fixed  to  the  amount  to  be 
spent,  under  union  chargeability,  in  each 
division,  and  any  excess  should  be  charged  to 
the  division — Ennis,  M.  A.,  19517-8;  Walsh, 
P.,  20463-4 ; Massy,  Lieut.-General,  21339 ; 
Fitzgerald,  J.  J.,  21374;  Corcoran,  T.,  21808; 
Burke,  T.,  22061-74;  Foley,  P.,  26438-41; 
Linehan,  T. , 28639-42 ; Cotter,  IF. , 28758. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  complicate  financial 
matters — Farrel  T.,  28188. 

"Would  give  towns  the  benefits  conferred  on  them 
prior  to  the  Local  Government  Act,  1898— 
Higgins,  W.,  23022. 

Towns  should  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  relief 
given  therein — Owens,  C.,  13384 ; Maguire, 
P.,  22569;  Wallace,  R.,  22722;  Gaffney,  P., 
22776. 

Would  make  two-thirds  a county  and  one-third 
a dispensary  district  charge — O’Malley,  P.  J., 
24257. 

Would  make  three-fourths  divisional  and  one- 
fourth  union — Mackey,  M.,  25343. 

P. 

Paying  Patients  in  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries  : 

Separate  wards  should  be  set  apart  for — 
Monteagle,  Lord,  621 ; Rowan,  Miss,  696 ; 
Wyse-Power,  Airs. , 729 ; Adams,  T.  B., 
785;  Wamock,  Dr.,  1128;  O’Neill,  J., 
E.,  3068;  Smyth,  L.,  3231;  Montgomery,  H. 
De  F.,  4981;  Gunning-AIoore,  J.  B.,  5354; 
TFilson,  Dr.,  10728;  Andrews,  T.,  12186; 
Ronan,  M.,  14520;  TFaZsh,  J.,  16568-9; 
Powell,  Dr.,  17058 ; Wandesforde,  R.  H. 
P.,  18335;  O’Carroll;  D.,  18486;  Hanlon. 
P.,  18896;  Thompson,  Dr.  Norman,  19199  C 
Wallace,  R.,  22715;  Moore,  W.  N.,  p.  768* 
Melvin,  At.  J.,  23505;  Jennings,  P.,  23757;- 
Hogan,  J.,  25456;  Monteagle,  Lady,  26094. 

Having  separate  wards  would  induce  persons  to 
enter  workhouse  hospitals  who  would  not  do  so 
under  present  circumstances — Smyth,  L.,  3234; 
M'Elderry,  T.,  10197-9. 

Those  who  desire  separate  wards  should  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  maintenance — Ryan,  Dr.,  8569. 

Those  who  can  do  so  should  pay  the  full  cost  of” 
treatment,  and  their  payments  should  also  cover 
the  remuneration  of  the  medical  officers — Smyth. 
Dr.  J.,  112. 

Persons  who  are  not  destitute  should  contribute 
in  proportion  to  their  means — Stoker,  Sir  IFm. 
Thornley,  625;  AI’Evoy,  J.,  11869;  Porter,  J. 

K. ,  11979 ; Andrews,  Thos.,  12255 ; Curry,  W., 
13527 ; Murphy,  N.  J.,  18545. 

Every  person  should  pay  something  in  a rate- 
aided  hospital — Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  1760-2. 

Persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  should 
not  be  charged  unless  they  wished  to  pay — Ryan, 
Dr.,  8569. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  the  system 
of  payment — Stronge,  Sir  J.  H.,  9591;  Bryson, 
T.,  10541;  St.  George . Dr.,  10630;  Gill,  J., 
10883;  Hall,  Dr.,  11338;  Short,  P.,  19438; 
Webb,  C.  C.  C.,  21821;  Fitzgibbon,  J.,  22964. 

Poor  law  authorities  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
at  all  to  provide  for  persons  able  to  pay — 
Byrne,  J.,  16267. 

Those  suffering  from  alcoholism  should  be  charged 
above  the  average  cost  of  maintenance — Lynass, 
Dr.,  11354. 

Would  establish  two  scales  of  payment— a mini- 
mum for  general  wards,  and  a maximum  for 
private  wards — Sullivan,  Dr.  F.  IF.,  13395-6. 

Treatment  in  fever  hospitals  should  be  free,  in 
order  to  encourage  patients  to  enter,  and  so 
protect  the  public — Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  6471; 
Sullivan,  Dr.  F.  W.,  13399. 

If  there  were  hospitals  where  people  of  moderate 
means  could  be  treated  for  a small  sum,  several 
lives  would  he  saved,  which  are  now  lost  through 
inability  to  pay  for  medical  attendance-^ 
White,  Rev.  H.  IF.,  14182. 
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Patino  Patients  in  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries — 
continued : 

Patients  from  other  counties  should  pay  for  treat- 
ment in  county  infirmaries — Flynn,  P.,  22770. 
It  is  desirable  that  a person  should  pay  some- 
thing, and  not  feel  that  he  is  taking  charity — 
Cooke,  Dr.,  1561;  Thompson,  Dr.  E.  C.,  5729. 
On  an  average  occupation  of  thirty-eight  beds,  £300 
a year  can  be  collected  from  the  patients  in 
County  Fermanagh  Infirmary  without  entailing 
the  smallest  hardship  on  them — Kidd,  Dr.  L., 
1785-6,  6470. 

In  favour  of  leaving  it  discretionary  with 
the  governing  body  to  fix  the  charge  for — 
Warnock,  Dr.,  1148-51;  Long,  J.,  A.,  1208; 
■Smyth,  L.,  3238-9;  Larkin,  J.  G.,  3291; 
Watters,  S.,  3610;  Maguire,  M.,  4364; 

Gunning -Moore,  J.  B.,  5360  ; Lindsay,  II.  B., 
o<297 ; Fleming,  J.,  9053 ; Darling,  Dr.,  9238 ; 
M'Cance,  J.  S.  F.,  9789  ; Tweed,  C.  W.,  10369 ; 
Wilson,  Dr.,  10728;  Hall,  Dr.,  11338-43; 
Lynass,  Dr.,  11354;  Bobb,  J.  W.,  11465-9; 
Dickson,  George,  11580-1;  Johnston,  J., 
11674-6;  M‘Evoy,  J.,  11869-74;  Martin, 

Dr.,  11933;  Dolan,  J.,  12573-4;  Duffy, 

M.,  12914-5;  Everard,  Colonel,  13086; 

Gannon,  F.,  13565 ; Hewitt,  T.,  13766 ; Moore, 
A.,  14046  ; White,  Bev.  H.  W.,  14182  ; Murray, 
M.,  14276;  Ken my,  Dr.  J.  M.  S.,  15336-8; 
Adams,  W .,  15467 ; Burke,  E.,  15775  ; Brown, 

S.  J.,  17474;  Dobbs,  W.,  18408;  O'Carroll,  D., 
18490;  Murphy,  N.  J.,  18545;  Thompson,  Dr. 
Norman,  19209;  Ennis,  M.  A.,  19552-3,  19561; 
O’ G orman,  P.,  20714;  M'Garthy,  P.,  20802-3; 
Gleeson,  D.,  20955;  Byan,  Thomas,  21398; 
Grubb,  Miss  B.,  21585 ; De  la  Poer,  Hon.  Mrs., 
p.  727 ; Davey,  B.,  22357-8 ; Fitzgibbon,  J., 
22965 ; Higgins,  W.,  23025 ; Henry,  M.  C., 
23371-2;  Louden,  J.  B. , 23685;  Cosgrove,  J., 
24027;  Martin,  J.,  24092;  Byan,  Dr.  J.  F., 
24425;  Byrne,  T.,  24521;  Lydon,  D.  K.,  24638; 
Hogan,  P.  J. , 24776-7 ; Paris,  Dr. , 24998 ; 
Hurley,  T.,  25571;  Barrington,  J.  B.,  25874-5; 
M'Mahon,  W .,  26260;  Flavin,  M.  J.,  26364; 
O’Connell,  T.,  26556 ; Donovan . St.  J.  II., 
26580;  Moriarty,  D.  M.,  26953;  Heal y,  D.  J., 
27175;  O’Keeffe,  J.,  27376-80;  Cummins,  Dr. 
W.  A.,  27700;  Cotter,  W.,  28884-8. 

In  favour  of  conferring  on  the  governing  body 
legal  power  to  recover  the  amount  due  for — 
Tweed,  C.  W.,  10369;  Bobb,  J.  W.,  11469; 
Johnston,  J.,  11676;  Everard,  Col.,  13086; 
Burke,  E.,  15775;  O'Carroll,  D.,  18490;  Thomp- 
son, Dr.,  Norman,  19209  ; Ennis,  M.  A.,  19558-9 ; 
Walsh,  P.,  20490;  O’Gorman,  P.,  20715; 
M'Carthy,  P.,  20803 ; Gleeson,  D.,  20955 ; Byan, 

T. ,  21398;  Grubb,  Miss,  B.,  21585;  Hogan,  P. 
J.,  24776-7;  Faris,  Dr.,  24998;  Barrington,  J. 
B.,  25874 ; M'Mahon,  W.,  26260 ; Donovan,  St. 
J.,  H.,  26580;  Moriarty,  D.  M.,  26953;  Healy, 
D.  J.,  27175;  Cummins,  Dr.  W.  A.,  27700. 

"Would  establish  a graduated  scale,  and  compel 
the  well-to-do  to  pay  not  only  the  hosoital  ex- 
penses, but  the  doctor — Laffant,  Dr.,  21711. 


Pensioners  : — 

A suitable  institution  for  could  be  erected  by  the 
military  authorities  on  the  grounds  of  some  dis- 
used workhouse — Macintosh,  Dr.,  11172. 

: Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  charge  those 
who  enter  the  workhouse  something  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  maintenance — Mac  Arthur,  D., 
11211-2. 

The  system  of  permitting  pensioners  to  stay  in  the 
workhouse  and  charging  them  only  the  actual 
cost  of  food  and  clothing  is  most  objectionable — 
Wilson,  B.  H.,  11406. 

Should  be  lodged  in  a hostel  under  military  or 
i • . civil  control,  in  which  food,  &c.,  might  be  given 
to  them  at  canteen  prices — Wilson,  B.  H.,  11406. 

Might  be  boarded  out  by  the  Guardians,  the  cost 
being  deducted  from  their  pensions — M'Cance, 
Colonel,  11431. 

Should  not  be  admitted  to  workhouses  on  payment, 
i . as  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  pay  is  proof 
that  they  are  not  fit  subjects  for  admission — 
— O’  Gorman,  D.  L.,  p.  978. 

Phthisis  (See  “ Sanatoria  foe  Consumptives.”) 


Pobtadown,  Hospital  foe  (See  “Hospitals.”) 


R. 

Rate  (See  “ Area  of  Charge  for  Expenditure,”  and 
“ Outdoor  Relief — Chargeabilitt  of.”) 

Removal  (See  “ Settlement.”) 


s. 

Sanatoria  for  Consumptives  : — 

Consumptives  not  sufficiently  bad  to  go  to  hospi- 
tal should  be  under  inspection,  and  obliged  to 
report  themselves  to  trained  inspectors,  in  order 
that  they  might  receive  instruction  as  to  how 
they  could  diminish  the  risk  of  spreading  the 
disease — Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  1777. 

Closed  workhouses  in  favourable  localities  might 
be  converted  into — Thompson,  Dr.  E.  0.,  5712 ; 
Cartlicart,  W.,  5856;  Cooney,  W.  B.,  6961; 
Hall,  Dr.,  7483;  M'Elderry,  T.,  10166; 

Boyd,  J.,  10269;  Johnston,  J.,  11600;  Fitz- 
gibbon, J.,  22960;  Judge,  P.  W.,  23800;  Con- 
way, Bev.  W.,  24154;  Colahan,  Dr.,  24545; 
Considine,  M.,  25015;  Linehan,  T.,  27745: 
Kelly,  J.  H.,  29050-2. 

Disused  workhouses  are  unsuitable  as — O'Connell, 
Dr.,  10784;  Thomson,  J.  M.,  11538. 

There  is  no  workhouse  in  Ireland,  as  at  present 
constructed,  suitable  for  the  reception  of  con- 
sumptives— MacDonnell,  Dr.  H.,  12855. 

Groups  of  counties  should  combine  and  provide — 
Warnock,  Dr.,  1144,  4861;  Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  1778, 
6471 ; Hegarty,  Dr.,  3163-4 ; Darling,  Dr.,  9217  ; 
Fitzgerald,  Lady  M.,  20258;  Collery,  B.,  22277; 
Hogan,  P.  J.,  24716. 

To  equalise  expenditure  they  should  be  placed  in 
counties  not  having  a lunatic  asylum — Kidd, 
Dr.  L.,  6471. 

Educating  advantages  of  living  in  explained — 
Warnoclc,  Dr.,  1144-5. 

Workhouse  hospitals  are  unsuitable  for  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption — Warnock,  Dr.,  1144; 
Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  1778.  See  also  evidence  of  Small, 
J.  F.,  9437;  Hall,  Dr.,  11344;  Lynass,  Dr., 
11354;  Wilson,  B.  II.,  11401;  Powell,  Dr., 
17091-2 ; O’Neill,  Dr.,  17867. 

Consumption  should  be  made  compulsorily 
notifiable,  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  spread- 
ing— Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  1777,  6498.  See  also  evidence 
of  Moorhead,  Dr.  T.  H.,  8358;  M' Arthur,  D., 
11214;  Hall,  Dr.,  11350;  Lynass,  Dr.,  11354; 
Lavery,  Dr.,  13043;  Moorhead,  Dr.  G.  A., 
15748;  Powell,  Dr.,  17093-6;  Colahan,  Dr.', 
24538;  Faris,  Dr.,  24974;  Cremen,  Dr.  P.  J., 
27561. 

Unless  persons  suffering  from  consumption  are 
isolated  the  disease  will  spread — Thompson,  Dr. 
E.  C.,  5712;  M'Donald,  Bev.  M.,  23734-9; 
Counihan,  Dr.,  25064-8;  Lee,  Bev.  T.,  27320-1. 
History  of,  and  the  details  of  treatment  in,  the 
workhouse  sanatorium  at  Cootehill — Moorhead, 
Dr.  T.  H.,  8341-75. 

A sanatorium  should  be  local  at  first,  and  when 
the  people  get  accustomed  to  it  larger  institu- 
tions might  be  established  throughout  the 
country — Moorhead,  Dr.  T.  H.,  8343. 
Dispensary  doctors  should  have  the  means  of  hav- 
ing the  sputum  of  consumptive  patients 
examined  in  the  early  stages — Moorhead,  Dr. 
T.  H.,  8361. 

The  removal  to  a special  hospital  of  consumptives 
chargeable  to  the  rates  should  be  compulsory, 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  as  to 
their  fitness  for  removal—  Catlicart,  W .,  5856. 

A large  number  or  consumptives  could  be  treated 
in  local  hospitals  if  isolation  wards  were  provided 
— Darling,  Dr.,  9228.  See  also  evidence  of  Lee, 

Bev.  T.,  27319-26;  O’Connor,  J.,  27730. 

Each  county  should  have  its  own  sanatorium, 
which  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  County 
Council — Agnew,  Dr.,  9336-7.  See  also  evidence 
of  Smyth,  Dr.  B.,  11152-4;  Bussell,  Dr., 
21508;  Faris,  Dr.,  24965;  Counihan,  Dr.,  25069. 
Would  compel  consumptives  to  go  to  a sanatorium 
if  they  cannot  carry  out  the  open-air  treatment 
in  their  own  homes — Lavery,  Dr.,  13043-4. 
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Sanatoria  for  Consumptives. — continued. 

Those  who  would  pay  whatever  they  could  afford 
should  be  admitted  to — Johnston,  J.,  11602-3. 
Consumption  is  contagious,  curable,  and  preven- 
tible — Kidd,  Dr.  L.,  1777;  Moorhead,  Dr.  0. 
A.,  15723-5.  See  also  evidence  of  Counihan,  Dr., 
25067-8;  MacNamara,  Dr.,  25286. 

Statistics  seem  to  show  that  sanatorium  treatment 
has  been  successful — Moorhead,  Dr.  G.  A.,  15730. 
It  would  be  an  immense  saving  to  the  rates  if 
sanatoria  were  established  for  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute— Moorhead,  Dr.  G.  A.,  15732. 

Local  bodies  should  be  empowered  to  pay  for 

?atients  in  if  established  in  counties — O’Neill, 
'.  J.,  15916-7. 

Are  very  urgently  required  in  the  country — 
Clarke,  T.,  16317;  M'Donnett,  J.,  16908; 
O’Neill,  Dr.,  17868;  O’Meara,  Dr.,  19039; 
Golgan,  Dr.,  19045;  Thompson,  Dr.  Norman, 
19165-71;  Shaw,  A.  TP.,  26052. 

Should  be  subsidised  by  Government — Laver y,  Dr., 
13050;  O’ Grady,  J.  S.,  17782;  Flavin,  M.  J., 
26371-2 ; Crcmen,  Dr.  P.  -7.,  27587 ; O’ Callaghan, 
D.,  27741. 

Results  of  treatment  in  sanatoria  set  forth — 
Cremen,  Dr.  P.  J.,  27520-5 ; Smyth,  Dr.  J.  C., 
27659. 

The  mortality  from  phthisis  in  Cork  City  increased 
from  30  to  46  per  10,000  between  the  years  1881 
and  1904,  and  is  the  highest  in  Great  Britain — 
Crcmen,  Dr.  P.  J.,  27526,  27532. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3,000  consumptives, 
two-thirds  of  whom  belong  to  the  working 
classes,  in  the  county  and  city  of  Cork — Crcmen, 
Dr.  P.  J.,  27533. 

Returned  emigrants  spread  consumption — Cremen, 
Dr.  P.J.,  27533-4 ; Burke,  D.,  28847-52. 
"Ventilation  of  schools,  and  proper  sanitary 
accommodation  in  connexion  therewith,  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  consumption 
— Crcmen,  Dr.  P.  J.,  27536-9 
Would  limit  treatment  in  sanatoria  to  cases  in  the 
early  stage,  and  a very  large  percentage  of  cases 
if  taken  at  that  stage  would  recover — Cremen, 
Dr.  P.  J.,  27542-3. 

A curative  sanatorium  should  be  a county-at-large 
charge — Cremen,  Dr.  P.  J.,  27581. 

Should  be  managed  by  Committees  of  the  County 
Councils,  with  members  added — O'Neill,  P.  J., 
15919;  Cremen,  Dr.  P.  J.,  27589-92. 

Details  of  treatment  in,  the  results  of  which  are 
most  encouraging — Smyth,  Dr.  J.  C.,  27614-20, 
__  27629-35. 

Surgical  cases  of  tuberculosis  might  be  treated 
with  the  early  stage  cases  of  phthisis — Smyth, 
Dr.  J.  C.,  27643. 

Are  very  necessary  for  cases  which  are  .curable,  or 
might  become  stationary  under  treatment — 
Cummins,  Dr.  IF.  A.,  27690. 

Details  of  estimated  cost  of  providing  a sanatorium 
—Corby,  Dr.,  28391-403, 

Places  where  sanatoria  are  stated  to  be  required : — 
Co.  Antrim,  St.  George,  Dr.,  10674.  Connaught 
(for  the  province),  Fitzgibbon,  J.,  22959;  Daly, 
J.,  23872.  Co.  Cork,  Cremen,  Dr  P.  J.,  27526- 
43.  Co.  Down,  M'Gonnell,  J.  B.,  p.  430; 
Andrews,  T.,  12233;  Tyler,  B.,  11753;  Taylor, 
Dr.  11832.  Co.  Dublin,  Mooney,  J.,  16032; 
Clarke,  T.,  16317;  Powell,  Dr.,  17093; 

Long,  J.,  17218;  Crimmins,  TF.  0.,  17270-1.  Co. 
Kerry,  Flavin,  M.  J.,  26319;  Moriarty,  D.  M., 
26986.  Co.  Londonderry,  Cooke,  Dr,  1542.  Co. 
Meath,  Everard,  Col.,  13108;  Cullinan,  Mrs., 
13716.  Co.  Westmeath,  Vaughan,  J.  S.,  14581. 


Power  should  be  given  to  Guardians  to  send  a 
pauper  to  the  union  in  which  born,  unless  quali- 
fied for  relief  by  five  years’  residence — Gregg,  J., 
1238.  See  also  evidence  of  Powell,  Dr.,  17110; 
Crozier,  J.,  17153;  Sheridan,  TF.,  17369;  Bar- 
rington, J.  B.,  25855;  M’Inerney,  J.,  25930; 
Hayes,  P.,  25995;  LAnehan,  T.,  28646;  and  evi- 
dence as  to  tramps  of  M‘ Arthur,  D.,  11205. 
Guardians  should  nave  the  same  power  to  deport 
paupers  as  in  England  and  Scotland — M‘ Canoe, 
Colonel,  11287;  MacDonnell,  Dr.  H.,  12844; 
O’Neill,  J.,  15205-6;  Crozier,  J.,  17155; 

O’ Grady,  J.  S.,  17784. 


Settlement, — continued. 

Dublin  suffers  from  the  absence  of  a law  of  settle- 
ment for  Ireland — Bason,  C.,  16446;  Harring- 
ton, T.  C.,  16480;  Dinnagc,  T.  TP  16502-3; 
Crimmins,  TP.  C.,  17286. 

Would  not  send  young  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  to  the  places  whence  they  came — 
Crimmins,  TP.  C.,  17292. 


Sick— (See  “Hospitals,”  and  "Area  of  Charge  for 
Expenditure.”) 


T. 

Tramps  : — 

Should  be  dealt  with  on  reformatory  lines,  alto- 
gether apart  from  other  paupers— Monteanle, 
Lord,  610;  Porter,  J.  K.,  11980;  Gaffney,  P , 
22777-8. 

Vagrants  and  casuals  or  ins-and-outs  should  be 
of  the  custody  of  their  children,  who 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Guardians— Monteanle, 
Lord,  617;  Johnston,  B H.,  8649.  (See  also 
“ Children.”) 

The  Casual  Poor  Act,  1882,  should  be  extended  to 
Ireland — Adams,  T.  B.,  788;  M’Laughlin,  Dr., 
1376;  O’Neill,  J.  E.,  3082;  M’Nelis,  M.,  3952; 
M‘ Govern,  T.,  8412.  See  also  evidence  of 
M’Elderry,  T.,  10210;  M’Harge,  J.,  10609; 
O’ Hare,  TP.,  11270;  Lockart,  T.,  11681; 
MacDonnell,  Dr.  H.,  12843;  Finigan,  P.  B., 
13017;  Gannon,  F.,  13561;  Eason,  C.,  16435, 
16441;  Fleming,  M.,  19452;  Grubb,  Miss  B.. 
21586;  Kean,  B.,  22650. 

Should  not  be  allowed  into  the  workhouse  at  all — 
Morris,  Mrs.,  1115;  Colgan,  M.,  4104;  Lindsay, 
11.  B.,  6304;  Wilson,  B.  H.,  11421;  O’ Kelly.  C., 
23537;  O’Connor,  B.,  28791;  Burke,  D.,  28824; 
O’ Gorman,  D.  L.,  29109. 

It  is  safer  to  admit  them  to  the  workhouse — 
O'Neill,  J.  E..  3082-4;  Cooney,  TP.  B.,  6986; 
Daly,  M.  C.,  23998. 

Should  be  brought  more  under  police  supervision — 
Gregg,  J.,  1249;  Boyd,  J.  D.,  1361b;  M‘Crea, 
J.  J.,  5126;  Clements,  B.  S.,  5972;  Lindsay, 
II.  Jl.,  6304;  Flanagan,  E.  M.,  6648.  See  also 
evidence  of  Hall,  Dr.,  7416;  Small,  J.  F.,  9404- 
M’Eldcrry,  T.,  10207;  Milliken,  A.,  10456; 
Bryson,  T.,  10552;  M’Harge,  J.,  10615;  Wilson, 
Dr.,  10749;  Lockart,  T.,  11687;  Atkinson,  A., 
11743;  Curry,  W.,  13527;  Walsh,  J.,  16540; 
Long,  J.,  17224;  Harrison,  H.  J.,  18100; 
Wandesforde,  B.  H.  P.,  18286;  Doyle,  M., 
20638;  Butler,  J.,  21173;  Massy,  Licut-Genrl., 
21342-3;  Fitzgerald,  J.  J.,  21375;  Jenninqs,  P., 
23755;  Foran,  Mrs.,  26523. 

Should  obtain  tickets  of  admission  to  the  work- 
house  from  the  police — Curry,  TF.,  13527- 
Walsh,  J.,  16540;  Foley,  P.,  26475;  Clear,  B* 
28109;  O’Mahony,  P.,  29157;  Brasicr-Creaqh, 

L. ,  29370;  Fitzgerald,  J.  J.,  29396. 

The  mbs  ter,  and  not  the  relieving  officer,  should 
have  the  power  of  admitting  to  workhouse — 
Zecky,  S.,  1741. 

The  V agrancy  Laws  should  be  more  strictly  en- 
forced as  regards— Larkin,  J.  G.,  3293 ; Maguire, 

M. ,  4352.  See  also  evidence  of  M'Cance.  J.  S. 
F.,  9798;  Wilson,  B.  H.,  11419;  Bradford,  W., 
12018;  Shaw,  T.  J.,  14549;  M ‘Donnell,  C., 
23587;  Hurley,  D.,  28006. 

A fixed  scale  of  dietary  should  be  prescribed  for 

M’Nelis,  M.,  3950. 

Should  be  detained  in  workhouses  for  varying 
periods,  and  compelled  to  work— Scott,  Major 
TP.  E.,  991;  Gregg,  J.,  1250.  See  also  evidence 
of  Larkin,  J.  (?.,  3293;  M’Nelis,  M.,  3950- 
Thompson,  Dr.  E.  C.,  5704;  Corry,  Viscount, 
6953;  Johnston,  B.  H.,  8651;  Maokenzie,  Dr. 
10935;  Mockler,  E.,  10995;  Duffy,  M.,  12916  - 
Ginnell,  M.,  14403;  Wandesforde,  B.  H p’ 
18281-2;  Dobbs,  TF.,  18420;  O’Hara,  P.,  24220- 
MacDonnell,  J.  C.,  24594.  ’ 

Should  be  admitted  to  one  workhouse  only  in  each 
county — M’ Govern,  T.,  8418. 

Thff  legal  procedure  for  dealing  with  should  be 
rendered  less  expensive — Daly,  J.,  8273-7. 

6 n' 
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Tramps. — continued. 

Persons  really  in  search  of  work  should  provide 
themselves  with  documentary  evidence  of 
identity,  which  would  entitle  them  to  admission 
to  workhouses — Thompson,  J.  M.,  11560a; 
Atkinson,  A.,  11736;  Beck,  S.,  11799;  Grimmins, 
W.  C.,  17302;  O' Grady,  J.  S.,  17736.  See  also 
evidence  of  Meehan,  P.  A.,  18025;  O’Neill,  M., 
18638;  Byrne,  E.  J.,  19432;  Ennis,  M.  A., 
19564;  Walsh,  P.,  20426;  Collcry,  B.,  22204-5; 
Whyte,  G.  C.  B.,  22693;  Melvin,  M.  J.,  23509; 
O'Dowd,  P.,  23657;  Heraghty,  T.,  23783; 
Daly,  J.,  23868  ; Harris,  S.  P.,  26031 ; Farrell, 
J.E.,  28166;  Kelleher,  D.  G.,  p.  964;  Brasier- 
Creagh,  L.,  29372. 

Opposed  to  tramps  being  required  to  produce 
documentary  evidence  of  identity — Clarke,  J., 
22809  ; Daly,  M.  O.,  23997. 

Lessening  the  number  of  workhouses  would 
diminish  the  number  of  tramps — Maher,  J., 
22050;  Ilihbett,  T.  B.,  24533. 

An  institution  in  a central  position  where  they 
would  be  usefully  employed  should  be  set  apart 
for —Adams,  W..  15440;  Walsh,  J.,  16541;  Fits- 
gibbon,  J.,  22868-9;  Neary,  J.,  23062; 

O'Rourke,  T.,  23075;  Henry,  M.  O.,  23382; 
Melvin,  M.  J.,  23509;  Louden,  J.  B.,  23962; 
Brown,  M.,  23849;  Martin,  J.,  24090. 

In  favour  of  placing  in  labour  colonies— Walker, 
W.,  11025  ; Macintosh,  Dr.,  11185  ; MacArthur, 
D.,  11205;  Wilson,  R H.,  11421;  Hewitt,  T., 
13796;  Murray,  M.,  14277-8;  Ginnell,  M., 
14404-5;  O’Neill,  P.  J.,  15855-8;  O’ Far- 
rell, A.  K.,  16329;  Field,  J.,  16658-9; 
Brown,  S.  J.,  17487;  Sunderland,  J., 

17586;  O' Grady,  J.  S.,  17736-7;  M'Mahon, 
J.,  17952;  Meehan,  P.  A.,  18026;  Murphy, 
N.  J.,  18564;  O'Neill,  M.,  18636; 

Kavanagh,  A.,  18747;  Hanlon,  P.,  18354; 
Cogan,  D.  J.,  19342-3;  Ennis,  M.  A.,  19573; 

Doyle,  J.  D.,  19917;  Pope,  P.  A.,  20153; 

Fitzgerald,  Lady  M..  20238;  Doyle,  M.,  20641; 
MCarthy,  P.,  20804;  Ryan,  D.,  20830; 
Glceson,  D.,  20953;  Hyland,  D.,  20970;  Chad- 
wick, R.,  21465;  Grubb,  Miss  R.  21542; 
Collcry,  B.,  22202;  Whyte,  G.  O.  B 

22694 ; Wallace,  R.,  22713;  Higgins,  T.\ 

fj47?  5 Conway’  Rev-  W,  24141 ; O’Hara, 
24221. ; O’Malley,  P.  J.,  24238;  Byrne,  T., 
24522-6 ; MacDonnell,  J.  G.,  24595 ; Lydon, 
M Ko^M2't  Hopan’rF-  J->  24784;  Mescal, 
oiVon261,?5  ; - L,J,lch’  M’>  2s335;  Bogan,  J., 
oS'  ^nngton,  J.  B.,  25881;  M'Incrney,  J., 
o«on;  ?“rr-ls'  S-  26037-42;  Flavin,  M.  J., 
26380;  Monarty,  D.  M.,  26916;  Costello,  J., 
27261;  Lee,  Rev.  T.,  27293;  O'Keeffe,  J.,  27375- 
Riordan,  Miss,  28260;  Fitzgerald,  J.,  28318-9- 
Linehan,  T.,  28608;  Cotter,  W.,  28768- 
O Connor,  B.,  28792;  O’Mahony,  P.,  29153  - 

asrs-i,,’^  as v * *• 

Militiamen  about  to  join  their  regiments  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  their  wives  and  children  in 
the  workhouse  while  absent,  and  men  really 
seeking  employment  should  be  allowed  to  do  so 
temporarily — Wilson,  R,  H.,  11416-8. 

Rituals  should  be  treated  as  criminals— 
MCance,  Colonel,  11436. 

A«SKS5fc*hould  bl  eiiher  b7  police  or  at 
the  workhouses,  of  places  where  labour  is  required 
and  tramps  should  be  forced  to  go  there  and 
work — M Grath,  H.,  12402. 

PwIfvi°Vh5uIibe  mide  for  those  honestly  seek- 
7£*rF°rd’.  R™-  12758;  Hewitt,  T., 

13806;  Bums,  M.  A.,  19563;  Ryan,  D.,  20830! 
Magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  deal  with 
•Wlt-110^  their  being  summoned  to 
Petty  Sessions— Monteagle,  Lord,  610 ; Mac- 
Donnell, Dr.  H.,  12839  ’ ac 

Would  be  fewer  if  the  militia  and  army  short-ser- 
vice systems  were  abolished—  Ward,  L.,  13282 
See  also  evidence  of  Halligan,  T.,  13326- 
FaugAanJ-.B  14584  ; O' Carroll,  D.,18478-9- 
Healy,  M.,  20764;  Hibbett,  T.  B.,  24533  ’ 

The  majority  of  being  militia  or  army-reserve  men 
perioT^f  W-°-  he,  lessened  by  changing  the 

Lu,Ln,  j'X  MSS”"  ““ 

Skwll,h*T‘e T^r07-arr‘U’  A-  K ■.  16328; 
Brown,  V.  0.,  17302; 


Should  be  an  Imperial  charge,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber are  militiamen — Field,  J.,  16659. 

Should  be  sent  to  the  unions  whence  they  came— 
Walsh,  P.,  20423.  9 

There  are  a good  number  of  beggars,  old  men  and 
women,  who  do  not  enter  workhouses,  but  are 
willingly  given  assistance  by  their  neighbours 
and  who  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  dealing  with  the  ordinary  able-bodied 
tramps — Murphy,  N.  J.,  18552-5;  O’Neill,  M. 
18595-601 ; Thompson,  Dr.  Norman,  19141-3.* 
(Sec  also  “ Casuals.”) 

TJ, 

Unions— Dissolution  of— (See  “Amalgamation  o* 
Unions.”) 

Union  Boundaries— (See  “ County  and  Union 
Boundaries — Coterminous.”) 

V. 

Vagrants — (See  “ Tramps.”) 

w, 

Workhouse  Inmates — (Able-Bodied)  : — 

Should  not  be  kept  in  workhouses,  but  should  be 
registered  and  given  provisional  relief  until  they 
obtained  employment — Magennis,  Dr.  E.,  119- 
120.  See  also  evidence  of  Kenny,  Dr.  R.  D., 
17391;  Cogan,  D.  J.,  19274. 

A number  of  unions  should  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  outside  the  workhouse — Wilson, 
R.  II.,  11396. 

More  stringent  regulations  should  be  framed  for 
the  admission,  detention,  and  discharge  of — 
Shaw,  T.  J.,  14561. 

Farm  colonies  should  be  established  where  they 
should  be  sent  for  a stated  period — Walker,  W.. 
11025-8. 

If  paid  for  their  labour,  and  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance deducted,  it  would  encourage  them  to  work, 
and  fit  them  for  outside  employment — Crimmins. 
W.  G.,  17294. 

Should  be  compelled  to  work — Sheridan,  W„ 
17353.  ’ 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  hire  out  the 
deserving,  and  give  them  their  earnings,  so  as  to 
give  them  a -fresh  start  in  life— Dagq,  J.  R„ 
19245.  JJ 

Militia  and  army-reserve  men  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  their  maintenance — Linehan,  T., 
28642. 

Workhouse  Inmates  (Aged  and  Infirm)  : — 

There  should  be  national  hostels  for — Smyth,  Rev. 
J.,  Paterson,  515. 

Should  be  treated  separately  in  institutions  of  the 
poorhouse,  as  distinguished  from  the  workhouse 
type — Monteagle,  Lord,  610. 

Are  not  suitable  for  boarding  out,  or  for  outdoor 
relief — O’Neill,  J.  E.,  3019-25. 

Those  who  are  under  the  doctor’s  care  should  be 
provided  for  in  a cottage  hospital — Burke  R., 

. 5221. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  institution  in 
each  county  for  all  capable  of  being  transferred 
thereto — Wamoclc,  Dr.,  4841-2,  4849 ; Burke,  R., 
5220;  Wilson,  Rev.  Canon,  8005;  M‘ Govern,  T., 
8410,  8490.  See  also  evidence  of  Dagg,  J.  R., 
17900;  Brown,  S.J.,  17433-5;  Meehan,  P.  A., 
18013;  Phelan,  O.,  18182;  Timmons,  T., 
18205;  O’Neill,  M.,  18605;  Ennis,  M.  A., 
19606-9;  Doyle,  M.,  20672;  O' Gorman,  P., 
20694;  Hogan,  P.  J.,  24742;  Harding,  TF., 
25384 ; Barrington,  J.  B.,  25831 ; Harris,  S. 
P.,  26025-8;  Cotter,  W.,  28760;  O’Connor,  B., 
28773. 

It  would  be  a hardship  to  transfer  them  to  a 
central  institution— O’Neill,  J.  E.,  3018; 
Wilkins,  G.  B.,  10918;  Mockler,  E., 

10987;  Sheil,  D.,  15548;  Mooney,  J., 

15940 ; Wandesforde,  R.  II.  P.,  18261 ; 
Byrne,  M.,  19400;  Thorpe,  W.,  20083; 

Fitzgerald,  Isady  M.,  20191-2;  Hyland,  D., 
20970-1.  See  also  evidence,  of  Synnott,  N.  J., 
17640;  GDonoghue,  P.,  21965;  Lee,  Rev.  T., 
27292,  27313;  M’Donald,  W.,  27798-808;  Jones, 
B.,  27875-8;  O’Brien,  J.,  27945;  O’Brien, 
Jas.,  27986;  Clear,  R.,  28064;  Harrington, 

D.  D.,  28070;  O’Mahony,  P.,  29160-4;  Sulli- 
van, J.  D.,  29239;  Oorkerry,  J.  J.,  29247. 
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Workhouse  Inmates  (Aged  and  Infirm). — continued. 

The  fact  of  their  having  to  go  a distance  to  a cen- 
tral institution  would  prevent  them  from  going, 
and  cause  an  increase  in  outdoor  relief — 
Gunning-Moore,  J.  B.,  5337-8;  Andrews,  T., 
12206;  O’Brien,  J.,  27935. 

Having  to  go  a distance  to  a central  institution 
might  induce  their  relatives  to  support  them  at 
home — Burke,  J).,  28833. 

Would  keep  the  respectable  in  their  own  locality, 
but  send  the  undesirables  to  a central  institu- 
tion— Orowley,  F.,  28893-4.  See  also  evidence 
of  O'Gorman,  D.  I.,  29102-3. 

Guardians  should  be  allowed  the  discretion  _ of 
either  sending  them  to  a central  institution 
or  boarding  them  out — Adams,  W .,  15487 ; 
Wandesjorde,  It.  H.  P.,  18326;  Donovan,  Miss, 
26676. 

Those  who  have  no  friends  should  be  sent  to  a 
central  institution — Dagg,  J.  B.,  17898-9. 

The  idea  of  sending  them  to  a central  institution 
would  be  excellent,  except  for  the  objection  of 
the  people  to  being  removed  from  their  own 
localities — Jones,  B-,  27876. 

The  dread  of  being  buried  in  a pauper’s  grave 
would  prevent  a great  many  from  going  to  a 
central  institution — Hackett,  Geo.,  15700 ; 

McDonald,  W.,  27831;  Harrington,  D.  D., 
28935 ; Boycroft,  E.,  29010. 


Wobkhouse  Inmates  (Aged  and  Infirm). — continued. 

It  would  mitigate  the  hardship  of  removal  if  they 
received  a definite  right  of  burial  in  their  own 
district— Jones,  B.,  27878;  Linehan,  T.,  28578. 

A disused  workhouse  in  the  country  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  North 
Dublin  Workhouse — M'Donncll,  J.,  16878-83. 

Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  board  out  in  a 
neighbouring  workhouse — M’Harge,  J.,  10603  ; 
O'Neill,  P.  J.,  15871. 

Establishing  a system  of  treatment  for  higher  than 
they  receive  at  home  encourages  them  to  enter 
the  workhouse — Synnott,  N.  J.,  17652. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  in  workhouses  to 
provide  some  occupation  for  those  able  to 
work — Green,  Mrs.  M.,  p.  417;  Meehan,  P.  A., 
18011. 

Cottage  almshouses  should  be  provided  for  the 
destitute  of  good  character — Darling,  Dr., 
9184-91. 

Cottage  residences  should  be  provided  for  married 
couples — Miseampbell,  A.,  9913;  O’ Gorman, 
D.  L.,  p.  978 ; 29115-7. 

Opposed  to  the  providing  of  cottage  residences  for 
married  couples. — Thomson,  J.  M.,  11539. 

( See  also  “ Boarding-out  of  Aged  and  Infirm 
Paupers,”  and  “ Classification  of  Workhouse 
Inmates.”) 
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